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PREFACE 


Besides general books of reference, every one must now possess a work 
of reference covering the whole field of his own special studies with 
sufficient fullness. This Encyclopaedia will cover the field of Religion 
and Ethics, the most widely interesting and the most important of all 
departments of thought 

1. The articles are written by those who have made a special study of 
their subject, and are recognized as most competent to write upon it 
Attention is given to grace of style, so that the articles may be read with 
pleasure as well as relied upon for accuracy and insight. 

2. The articles are full enough to give the reader a good working 
acquaintance with their subject; and to each article is added a select 
bibliography for the use of those who wish to pursue the subject further. 

3. The range of the Encyclopaedia is well defined. Religion and Ethics 
can no longer be studied separately with any profit. They are accordingly 
dealt with together; but each topic, whether religious or ethical, or both, 
will be found under its own appropriate title. Ihe Encyclopaedia will con¬ 
tain an account of all beliefs and customs which belong to Religion or Ethics 
throughout the world. It will also contain articles on the religions them¬ 
selves, or on the nations professing them. And when a belief or custom 
oelongs to more religions than one, or is found in more than one place, it 
will often be described in a series of articles, each article being written by 
a scholar of the particular religion or country. 

4. Much attention is given to social topics which have an ethical or 
religious aspect. 

5. The Encyclopaedia includes some account of such persons and places 
as are important in the history of Religion and Ethics. 
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PREFACE 


In issuing the second volume of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, the Editor desires to acknowledge with thankfulness the generous 
reception that has been given to the first volume. 

The difficulties of the task have been recognized, but it has been 
acknowledged, and that most handsomely in the reviews of greatest weight, 
that these difficulties have been successfully overcome, and that (in the 
words of the Harvard Review) ‘the Encyclopaedia will be indispensable to 
the student of any part of its wide field.’ 
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DKUi{NER(Dr. Ludwig). 
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Avnidanco 


Proiihylactie RiU*s. 

Blood-ix-venge 

l5lood- Peuil. 

Awakining . • 


(dr|)hism. Revival. 

Bodh-gaya 

Mahaliodlii. 

Awcinlta 


Ikintn. N^yanja Trilies. 

Book of Common Prayer 

Bra Vi'r (Chr.). 

Axinomancy . 


Di vi nation. 

Book of Covenants 

Mormonism. 

Ayana . . • 


Abyssinia. 

Book of the Dead 

Egyptian Religion. 

Ayodhya 


Oudh. 

Botocudos 

Brazil. 

A/.arhaijan 


Zoroaster. 

Bo-tre- .... 

Trees. 

A/.t('cs . . • 


Mexico. 

Boy-Bisliop . 

Abbot of Unreason. 

AzymiU'S • • 


Sects (Chr.). 

Brahma Sampradayis . 

Madhavacharis. 

Lahinen . . • 


Carrier Indians. 

Brood Church 

(duireh of England. 

Bacidianalia . • 


Festivals (Roin,). 

Buceros .... 

Aui mals. 

Bacchant(‘8 • 


Mfcnads. 

Buchanites 

Sects (Chr.). 

Bacchus . • • 


Roman Religion. 

BufTalo .... 

Animals. 


h 
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SCHEME OF TUANSLITEHATION 


L ITKI^KKW 

CONSONANTS 


b, Ml 2 

. 1 , .111 1 


I 

m 

n 


L 


D 


i« n 

v, ^V 

/. T 

b (»!' <‘!i n 

t i: 

y j 

k, ki. D 


pii 0 

q < - k p 

r n 

A, sli t IT 

c th n 


Sli. "t. 

a 


i 


VO^\ KI.S 

jin.l DipIitlioPiKal. Sb''vas, 

(’(iii))»osite 
^ll‘A'as. I 

o, b ■• . (•'iiiipld sli''va). : 



II. .\CAi'.I(J 


CONSONAN'rs 


b 


.1 

t 




t 




th 

j 

h 



f 


t 


ii 

.1 


t 

J 


‘1 J 

k jJ 


(Ih 


J 


J 


sh 


; 




1)1 


u 


V, W 


J 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 


xviii 




VOWELS 


j Short. 

Lonj^. 

Diphthong. 

p. j 

a 1 

ai / 

i 

i 

> ' 

an ^ / 

u ' 1 

n • *> 



111. PERSIAN AND IIINDUSTANP 

Tilt* followiii}; in ji(l<li(iun to tin* Arahio transliteration above 



^ Tin- iliacritieal marks in this scheme are sometimos omitted in translitera¬ 
tion ;\heii absolute acenrai’y is not /((juiri'd, the jironum-iation of s hein;< the 
saiiu* as that of s. wliile z, /, z, are all j)ronounce(l alike. 

IV. SANSKRir 


i ONSON.VN rs 

(iutturals k, kli ; ;^h : im n;.; in lin^m 

Palat.ils -c!i (-ell in church), ciili ; j. jh : u i n in onion). 
(’cre]ual-> t. th; <j, dh : n (a soued |tccuiiar to India). 
Dentals- (. th; d. dh ; n( ii in not). 

Labials |i, j»li ; b, bh ; in. 

S('mi-vow els y; r; I; v. 

Sibilants - s or sh ; .s (u sh ; s. 

Asjiirate h. 

aniinasika ( • ); aniisvai.a. lii ; visarca, h ; ava.oraha (’). 
VnW ELS 

Sl.Vfl'LK. 1 Dll’ft I HO\(.’At,. 

e .»i 
o ail 


a a or a 
i 1 or i 
u u or \\ 

r f 


i 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATION'S 


A.H. =Anno Ilijrae (a d 622). 

Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 

Ap(K!. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 

Apocr. = Arjocryphii. 

Aq. - Aq\iila. 

Arab. — Arabic. 

Aram. - Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. = A ryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

As.syr. - Assyrian. 

A i' —Altes Testament. 
y\ V - Aiithorizefl Versien. 

AVin = Aiithorize.ii V'ersion marenn. 

A.Y. = Artno Yaz<li(.;iid (A.D. 6Tji. 

Bab. = Babylonian, 
c. - circa, about. 

Can. =Canaanite. 
cf. — compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist 
E = Elohist. 

edd. ^editions or editors. 

K^7p. = E^^Vptian. 

En;^^ = b]n,!.tlis)i, 

Eth. r-Etlr mic. 

EV = Eii}.;lisb Version, 
f. - and following verse or pa,e:e : as Ac 
IL-and following verses or pages; a- .\it 
IT. - French. 

(jferm. - German. 

Gr. ^Gretik. 

11-Law of Holiness. 

Heb. - Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistu*. 

Hex. = Hexateiicli. 

Ilimy. - Himyai itic. 

Ir, = Irish. 

Iran. Iianian. 


1 . Gknp:uad 

Isr. - Lsraeliie. 

J — JabwLst. 

J"-dt‘hovah. 

Jems. — Jerusiil'iu. 

I Jos. — .losephus. 
iiXX —Septnagint. 

Min. - M in.ciLii 
MSS — Manu.sv ripiH. 

M T —.Massoretic Text, 
n. -note. 

N r . New ament 

Gnl^. - On)velos. 

(VP - ()Id Te -tament. 

1 * - Brit.-'Hy Narrative. 

Pal. - I’alestine, Palest in ien. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pei.s. = ITrsian. 

Pliil. --- Phili.stiue. 

Plnen. = Plncnician, 

Pr. Bk.-Prayer Book. 

U- P.edactor. 

Bom, — Boman. 

B.\'- Bevixal VTr.sion. 
KVm-Bevised Version margin. 
Sah. - S.al»;e.'Ui, 

Sam, = .Samaritan. 

S(‘m. — Semit ic. 

S<‘pt. 1 Septua :int. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Skr. — San.sk 1 it. 

Symm. — Symmachus. 

Syr. - Syriac. 

t. (following a numl)er) = times, 
Talrn. — Talmud. 

Targ. ^Targum. 

Theod. -'Dieodotion. 
TK=:']’extus Bece])tus. 
tr. = translated or translation. 
\’SS - VTrsion.s. 

Vulg. -Vulgate. 

Wli- Wcstcot( and llort's text. 


II. Book.s of thk Bible 


Ola Testam^vt. 


Gn = Genesis. 


Ca-Cant ides. 

Ex = Exoilu.s. 


18 = Isaiah. 

Lv =: Leviticus. 


Jer = Jeremiah. 

Nil = Numbers. 


La = Lamentations. 

Dt = Deuteronomy 


Ezk-Ezekiel. 

Jo3 = Josliua. 


Dn = Daniel. 

Jg^ Judges. 


IIos=:Ho.sea. 

Ru-Rutb. 


Jl = Joel. 

1 S. 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

1 K, 2 K==l and 2 

King.s. 

Ob = Obadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Cli = l 

and 2 

Jon = Jonah. 

(Tironicles, 


Mic = Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. 


Nall - Nahum. 

Neh = Nobemiah. 


IIab = Habakknk. 

Est = Esther. 


Zepli-Zeplianiali. 

Job. 


Hag= ILiggai. 

Ps = Psalms. 


Zee -Zeehariah. 

Pr = Proverb.s. 


Alal = Malac]ii. 

Ec= Eccle.siastcs. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es = l 

and 2 

To = Tobit. 

Efidras. 


Jth = Judith. 


Ad. Est — Additions to 
Est her. 

Wis Wisilo'o. 

Sir — Siracli jr Ecch 
asticus. 

Bar= Baruch. 

T'hree — Song of the Th 
Children. 

New 

Mt = Matthew. 

Mk—Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn = John. 

Ac-Acts, 
llo = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 
Corinthian.s. 

Gal = Galatian.s. 

Enli - Ephesians. 

Ph = Philippiaiis. 

Col = Colo&sians. 


Sus = S\is.anna. 

Bel - Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Mana.s.se.s. 

1 Miic, 2 Mac—I and 2 
M aceabees. 


'iHcnt. 

1 Th, 2 Th=l and 2 
Tltessalonians. 

1 dh, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit^T'itus. 

Philein - Philemon. 

2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja = James. 

1 P, 2 P=: 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = 1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


111. Fob the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the work.s in the list below. 


llaethgen ~ bV/Vrayc zur seyn. ReIigions(fcsch., 1888. 
jtaldwin Dirt, of Philosophy and Psychology, 
:i voh. l<‘01-l‘X)o. 

McXi'ih—-yonnnnlhildntuj in den sem. Sprachen, 

2 vols. ISS'J, 1881 (lind ed. 1881). 

Ben7.inger--//f6. Arrhdoloyie, 188t 
Brocki linann d. arab. Lilteratnr, 2 vols. 

1887-1902. 

Bruns • Saehaii -Syr.-lwni. Rcchtsbnch aus dan 
Jihiftrn .1 ohrhnvdrrl. 1880. 

Budge — 6'or/.s of the Eijyptinns, 2 vols. 1003. 
Daninberg-Saglio Dirt, des ant. grec. el rotn., 
L’aris. 18S()-!lO. 

De la Saussaye Dohrlurh der Ihdigionsgcyrh.^, lOOo. 
Deussen /h'« Pinin'^, d. lipanishads, 1800 IKng. 
tr. Kdin. 1800]. 

Doughty Arabia Jirserta. 2 vols. 1888. 

(drimm ^ Diutsche Mythologie^, 3 vols. 1873-1878, 
laig. tr. Tcatoiiic M lithology, \ vols. 1882-1888. 
Hamburger Prah ncyclojddie fiir Bibd n. Talwiid, 
i. 1870 (H882). ii. ISSO, .suppl. ! 88(), 1801 f.. 
1887. 

Ilold('r=. t /h't7/!’.'>r/KT Sprarhsrhat:, 1881 fT. 
Holtztnann-Zoptb l=/.fi'icon /. Theol. w. Kirchen- 
n'esrn'\ 1883. 

Howitt-- .V(';//?■( Tribes of S. E. Aastralia, 1001. 
Jaslrow Etligion Bab. yt. AssyrictiS, 2 vols. 

1 !;h) 2-I !'0o. 

Jubainvillc -(bjurs dc Litt. CcltigHe, i.-xii., 1883 IT. 
Lagrang-' -ft’nles S)ir /'■< rdigiifus SDniti(jue.A, lOOI. 
TiUne —.1?? English Dictionary, 1 8()3 IT. 

Lang= .1/yf/i. Ilitnal and BcligiorP, 2 vobs. 1800. 
Lejisiii.s DiyA'indlcr aus dJjyjtlcn u. AAhiopien, 

1 848-1 8'iO. 

Liehtenl-K'igi r -Eyiryr. des scirnres religieuses, 1870. 
Lidzbarski- Ilavdbnrh der nordsan. Epigraphih, 

1 888 . 

McCurdy—//isfor//. Prophecy, and the Monuments, 

2 vols, I 88t-.'| ,88(b 
^[\i\T--Sansl:rit Tixts, 18o8-l872. 


Miiss-Arnolt —H Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1801 IT. 

Nowack Lehrbuch d. Heb. Archdologie, 2 vols. 1804. 

Pauly-Wissowa - der classischen Aller- 
t ii yn s uiissen sch aft, 1804. 

BerrotTJhipiez—//i.s7. de VArt dans V Antiquity., 
1881 IT. 

Breller -Romische Mythologie, 1858. 

Kevilh- des jycupifs non-cirilisls, 1883. 

Hiclaa flandn'orterbuch d. laid. Altcrtums-, 1893- 
1891. 

Robinson—/?/6/iVaZ Rcs(arches in Palestine'^, 1850. 

Roseher-Le.r. d. (Jr. u. Rom. .Mylhologic, 1881. 

>^c\u'nko\: IUbel-Lc.ricon, 5 vols. 1808-1875. 

Sehurer 3 vols. 1888-1001 [IIJP, 5 vols. 

1800 tT.J. 

Sehwally -Lrben nach dan Tode. 1802. 

Siegfried-Stade -//e/>. W Ortrrbnrh zum AT, 1803. 

StjK'iid : Lehrbuch der alttrst. Religionsgesch.'L 1 880. 

Smith (C. Ilistoriral (iiograjdiy of the Holy 

Layup, 1800. 

Smith (\V. R.) Religion (f the Semites'^, 1801. 

Sfwneer (H.) I^rinrijiles of Suriologip, 1885 1880. 

S()rneer-( lillrji^ -Satut Triba of (Jentral AuslyaJia, 

I S88. 

Spen(‘er-( lillen yoythern Tribi.i of (Central 
Australia. IlHlI. 

S\V(“t(“ ■ 7/'»' OT tn Creek, 3 voU. I |T. 

Tylor(lv B.) ■ Pnmiiiee ('ulturA. I S81 1*1003]. 

l\d)rr\veg IliA. <f l‘hilo'U,phy, b'ng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1871 

Weber r!o' Throlngic anf Cnind des Talmud 

u. veriraiidl> n SrhriftnA, l.s',)7. 

Wiedemann Die R/Tgion der alien :Egy}drr, 
1880 |l’!ne. tr., revise<l. ‘Religion of the i'gy])- 
tians.' Is'.l7]. 

Wilkinson .Manners and CuAoms of the Ancient 
Ejiij'tians. :{ vols. I 878. 

Zun? Die gottesdi( nslUrhcn Vortrdge der Juden^, 
1802. 


2. Periodicals, hietionarie.s, EncycIo{)a-dias. 

.1.4 r-ArehiV fijr .\uthro]-ologie. 

AAD.I - American Anticpiarian and Oriental 
Jou rnal. 

.'/Tllb- Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
WissenschafO n. 

.1/7 ^Areliiv ftir Kthnogiaphie. 

A EC Assyr. and ling, (do.-sary (Johns Hopkins 
Univerdty). 

/ICC/—Abhandlungen d. ( iottinger (jI( S( llsehaft 
der W'issenseiiaflen, 

ACPh -Archiv f. (icsehiehte der i’ljiloso])hie. 

AHR -An.eriean liisloiie.-il lO view. 

AH'T = Ancient Htdu' w d'radition (Hommel), 

.1,7/Vi —American Journal of Philo ophy. 

.-l.//C=;Ameriean Journal of (Vyehologv. 

JJ///V7- .American Journal of Re ligions Psycho¬ 
logy anil Ivluc.alifm. 

AJSf.~ American Journal oi Semitic lamguage^ 
and Literature. 

.'1.777/ - American Journal of Theology. 

A3/0'=;Aimalc's Mnse'e (luimet. 

A/''/7S' = Amerier/n I’ale'stiiie Kxplf)ration Society. 

APE Ai'ehiv f. I’apvi'u.sforsedinng. 

AR Ant hro[)ologi.'al Iteview. 

A//lb-;-Are-hiv fiir Re Ii gionswis.‘'ee'n.sehaft. 

AS’ —Acta Sanctorum (Boll.'indns). 

A*%' = Ahhandhiriegcn der Saehsi.'^chcn Ge.scllacbaft 
der Wis.sen.^Aiafte-n. 

ASoc - ]/Annee Sociologique. 


anel other standard works frefpiently eited. 

A.sir/ -Areliaologieal Survey of W. India. 

A/ Allge-meiiH' Z' itung. 

E.IC Beitiiige znr alteui ( u sediie hts*. 

/Ll.S'S' -lieitr.ige 7ur syriologi(‘ n, sern. Spraeli- 
wissensehaft (edd. Delit/.^eli and llaiipt). 

Ilf 'H Rulletin «!<' ('orres[)ondancc Hellenique. 

/.’A Rure an of Ethnology. 

LC Bom hay (hr/,ett<’er. 

IS.I Ate Hum Jmlaieurn (Josephus). 
lU, -Itampton L'cAnres. 

DIJD^ BulleAin de Litteratno' Ecelesiastiqu'*. 

IKfR liixh. and Orie ntal Rec ord. 

P>S Bibliotheca Sacra. 

ESA ;= Annual of the/ British School at At hems. 
/7N.1A- Bulletin de la Soeicte arelieologique k 
.Alexandrie. 

ES.\ L -P.ulleAin dc la Soe. d’Anthropologic eh' Lyon. 
JiS.lP Itulletin de la Soc. d’Ant hro[)e)Iogie, etc., 
Baris. 

/>3S'0G^Bnll(Ain de* in Soc. fie Geographie. 

P/rS =P>\]el(lhist T'e-xt Society. 

E lb — Biblical W'orlel. 

EZ = Bilelisclie Zentschrift. 

G.l//iL Gompte'S re'nduH dee 1’Academic dea Tn- 
se.ri])tiem8 et Belles Le tires. 

G/77kS’ —Calcutta Bndeiliist Text Society. 
0'/'=;Chilflhood of Fiction (MaeC'ulloedi). 

CTAS'—('lilts of the* Grcfik Slates (FarnedI). 

6'/ —Census of India. 




LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 
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C/yl=Corpiia Inscrip. Attioarum. 

(7/(7 = Corpus Inacrip. C.rtcoanim. 

C/X —Corpus Inscrip. Latinarurn. 

C//S —Corpus Inscrip. Scmiticarum. 

C07'—Cuneiform Inscripfions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT^ ; ace, below]. 

CR = ConU*m p(^rary Re vie w. 

Cc/? -Celtic Review. 

C//? —Classical Review. 

—Church Quarterly Review. 

C*S’E/y = Corpu,a Script. Eeeles. Latinornm. 

DACL—Diet. fl’Archeologic Chretifnne et de 
Liturgie (Cahrol). 

= Dictionary of the Rible. 

D6M = Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Srnith- 
Cheetham). 

DC.6==Dict. of Christian lii(jgraphy (Smith-Wace). 

Diction ary of Christ and the Cospels. 
D/--Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DA yj=: Diction ary of National Biograj>}ty. 

DPhP^ Dictionary of I’hilosophy and Psychology. 
DIPHII'-Denksehriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EPi -Encyclopjcdia Riblica. 
yi/ yyr — En cyc 1 op; od i a Bri t a n n i ea. 

EEFM ligyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

PJRE The present work. 

Exp - Fx posit or. 

ExpT -- Expos! tory Ti/nes. 

Fyy6^ = Fragrnenta Ilistoricorum Griccorura, coll. 

C. Mtiller (Pari.s. 18^5). 

Fr.-Folklore. 

FTi'J —Folklore Journal. 

- Folklon' Record. 

OA " -Gazett-e Archeologi(pio. 

Golden Bought (Frazer). 

(i(}A --Gbttingiscbe Celehrte Anzeigf'n. 

GDA — Gottincrische (.elehrtc' Naehrichten (Nach- 
richb'ii der kbnigl. G-esellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

Gy/lP = Grundris.s d. Indo-Arisehen Philologie. 
f//rP=Gnmdn.ss d. Tranischen Philologie. 
ty./ F=G«\schichte des Jiidischen Volke.s. 

CF/ = Ge.schichte des Vbdlu'.s Israel. 
yyy)/if —Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
yy F =Histona Fcclesiastic .i. 

/DVy/yy = Historical G(M)graphy of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith), 
yyy —History of I.srael. 

//J--Hiblx'rt Journal. 

y/i/y^—History of the Jewish People. 

//A —Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 
li WB -- Hand wiirt('rbuch, 
y/I = Indian Anticpinry. 

/(7C= International Critical Commentary. 

/CD —International Congress of Orientalists. 
yCy? —Indian C<‘nsus lb port (lUOl). 
y6M==:ln.serij). Gra-c.-e Antiqui-ssinna*. 

/G/ —Imperial Gazetteer of Imlia* (1885); new 
edition (1 IK)8-11X10). 
yJF — International Journal of Ethics, 
yTD—International Theological Library. 
./Adjournal Asiatiqnc. 

= Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI ---Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

./AD*S' = Journal of the American Ori< iital .SocietJ^ 
./.LSVy = Jotirnal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

= Journal of Biblical Literature. 
jy?TA^ Journal of the Buddhi.st Text Society. 

JD—Journal des Debats. 

./DT^ — Jalirbiicht r f. deutsche Thcologie. 

JF —Jcwi.sh Encyclo])edia. 

./GON—Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
.///G = John8 Hopkin.s University Circulars. 

—Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ = Jen fie r Li t tt' ra t u rzei t u n g. 

.7PA:= Journal of Philology. 


JPTA--Jahrbucher f. prob-st. Thcologie. 

JP75S' —Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JG/y - Jewish Qiiarterly R( view. 
jyy.LS'-—Journal of the Royal .'Vsiatic Society. 
jyLJS’Dc--Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal branch. 

JRASHo Journal of the Ro 3 fal Asiatic Society, 
P.ombay branch. 

JRASJ ^Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc.. .Iaf)an. 
JRGS - Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

—.Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT^—lYu' K'ilin.^ehriften unrl das AT (Schrader), 

1 88;l 

-^Zirnmcrn-Winckler’s cd. of the pr“ceding 
[really a totally di.stinet work], lOttb 
KB or A'yyy—Keili; .<chriftliche Bibliothek (Schra¬ 
der). 1880 (T. 

KGF Keilinschriftcn und die Geschichtefor- 
achung. 1878. 

DG/yf—IJterarischeM Cent alblatt. 

LOPh~ Lib raturlilattf. ()riental. Philologie. 
y>G2’r:-.Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
LP- Li genii f)f Pi’rseus (Hartland). 

LSSt L'i[)ziger sem. Studiiui. 

M -Melu.'rima 

yifH/yyi/—Memoircs de I’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

3/5.1 IF Monatslx'richt d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wi.ssen.schaften. 

MGfl ^Monunii nta Germania* Historica (Pertz). 
3/f/./r~.Mitthellungen der Gesellschaft fur jiid- 
iselu* Volk^kunde. 

3iG MV Monatsschrift f. Geschichte u. Wissen- 
schaft ilc ' Jiidenturn.s. 

3//.--r:Origin aiid Development of the Moral Ideas 
GVest-ermarek). 

M XDPV — Mittheilnngen u. Nachrichten des 
dc u tsc he n Pa 1 iis t i n a - Ve re ins. 

.1/5= Mi'thodist I^x'view. 

3/FG---Mittheilnngen der vordcrasiatiachen Gcaell- 
.si'haft. 

3/IFJ^Magazin flirdie Wissenschaftdes Judentums. 
A'yy.-IG -Nnovo Bullctino di Archcologia Cristiana. 
A'G =:Nineb:*(‘nth C-i ntury. 

Xfl lFyy = Neuhehrai.'^chcs Wbrterbuch. 

AV.VG—North Indian Notes and Queries. 

.V/\Z = Ncuc kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

At):—Nob'S and Queries. 

Ayy = Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
.V7’ZG = Neutcstamentliche Zeitgi'scliichte. 

GFy>-Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

OLZ =Oricutalise!ie Litleraturzi itung. 

G S - O n o m a s t i c. i S a e r a. 

OTJC -0]<\ Ti-.stament in the Jewish Church 
(W. R. Smith). 

OT I* -Orieub''lTranslation Fund Publieations. 
yAdGiS' = ProcL ding.^ of American Oriental Society. 
PASB~ Proceedings of the Anthroyiologieal Society 
of Bombay. 

Pyy--Polvehrome Bible (English). 

PHE Publications of the Bureau of PThnology. 

PEFM~VA\ost\nc Exploration Fund Memoirs. 
y^FyAsV-- Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Stab-ment. 

PG Obitiologia Oncca (Migm*). 

PJB-- Preu.ssisehe Jahrl)ueher. 

7^L—prbi'ologia Latina (Migrie). 

PXQ Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR- Popular Riligion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crook('). 

P/yF^ = Prot. R('alencyolo|)adie (Herzog ITauck). 
P/?A’ = Presl)yt('rian and Reformed Rcvh-w. 
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ARTHUR, ARTHURIAN CYCLE. —The 

Arthuri.'in cvcle is a body of horend that has grosvri 
up around the name of the British hero, Artlnir. 
Tliere ajipears to be no reason for (ioubti/ig that 
Arthur was one of tiie leaders of tlie Britons 
against tlie English in the 6th cent. A.D., but 
nothing further coneerning him can be stated with 
certainty. vniong the iJritons thomselves legends 
appear to liave readily attached themselves to his 
name, as they did to the names of other British 
heroes, while to theoJginal Arthurian legend itself 
legends of other heroes became appended, so that in 
the Middle Ages the Arthurian cycle of romance j 
had attained an extraordinary development. In 1 
France, es[fecially, the cycle was the successor in 
oopulariLy to that of Charlemagne, and, like other 
egends, either in France or in Britain, it was 
combined with certain legendary narratives of the 
Church to form the story of the finding of the Holy 
(Irail, the Cup from wliich Christ drank at the Last 
Supper. 

The iiftine Arthur is Hrythonic (the Celtic tongue of the 
llrilons), a language which catno later to be differentiated into 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish. Though Brythonic in form, the 
Maine Arthur is probably borrowed from liUtin, like many other 
nrythoriic names, such as Urien (UrbigeniO, Owein (Eugenius), 
Geraint (Gerontius), Padarn (Paternus), Emrys (Ambrosius), 
(’ustennin ((’onstantinus), Rhufawn (Komanus), Anarawd 
(llonoratus), Rhystud (Restitutus).* The Latin original of 
Artimr is Artorius, a name found in Greek letters in Clement of 
Alexandria, and at Khomisa in an inscription dedicated to the 
goddess Koreia by G. Artorius Ter lull us. Another fonn of it ia 
irohably Artiirius, found in Juvenal (Sat. ilL 29). The later 
atinized form Arturus or Arthurue and the Iriah Artur are 
[tased on the British form, and of this the French form Artus 
and the Italian Artu are also corruptions. In Wales the name 
Arthur does not appear to have been common, but there is an 
example of it in the Book of Llan Ddv (Oxf. 1893, pp. 77 and 138) 
and also in one of the pedigrees, os that of Arthur, father of Noe 
or Nouy (also written Nougoy), a member of tlie royal line of 
Dvfed (Demetia), In the Osney Charter of 1129 the name 
Gaufridus Arturus (probably Geoffrey of Monmouth) occurs m 
that of one of the witnesses. Tlie fact that the name Arthur is a 
genuine jihonetic derivative of a real, though rare, Latin name 
IS strong evidence of its authenticity, and the probability is that 
it was presevved, like other Welsh names of the Saxon period, in 
some genealogy or rudimentary chronicle, such as the nucleus 
of Nennius, which Prof. Zimmer (in his Nennius Vindicatus) 
thinks was composed at Dumbarton or Carlisle. 

Attempts have been made fiom the evidence of 
Arthurian place names to determine the region of 

* In this art. the spelling of Celtic names follows that now 
generally adopted by Celtic scholars, except In a few cases, 
where the actual spelling of the mediaeval documents has been 
retained. 
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Britain wilh which Arthur was iiio>t clo-scly a.sso- 
oi.itcd ; but, in .spite of tlie rc.scaii lies of Mr. Stuart- 
(ileunie (author of r(huri<in Locnlitics) and others, 
it cannot be saiil that (h(3se attemjits have been 
.siu-cc.s.sfuJ, inasmuch a.s the later popularity of 
Arthur led to tlie naming of many places after him. 
The ohlest indication.s make it probable that, like 
other prominent p-ost-Boman Britons, he came 
from the zone of the North. Certain ruling familie.'-. 
of \\ ales, such as those of Coel, Cunedda Wledig, 
and Cynfarch, maintained c'. en into mediaeval times 
the tradition (supported by Nennius) tliat they were 
settlers in Wale.s from the North, and styled them¬ 
selves in their pedigrees ‘ The Men of the North 
(for the northern associations of the Arthurian 
1 and kindred legends .see the writer’s articles in the 
Celtic llcL'icioiox Oct. 1907 and Jan. 1908 on ‘ Wales 
and the Ancient Britons of the North’). The 
northern zones in (Jiiestion aiijiear to be two : (1) 
that of Caer Alclud (Uiimharton), and (‘2) that of 
Dineiddin (Edinburgh). In an early stratum of 
Arthurian legend Arthur seems to be closel}’ as.so- 
ciated with (’aw o Biydyn (Cayv of Pictland), the 
father of (iildas and Aneirin (a Welsh poet), and of 
many of the saints of Anglesey. In the I2th cent. 
Life of Hildas, A rthur is repre.sentcd as making war 
against Uueil, kmg of Scotland, one of the sons of 
this Caw. How early the name of Arthur came to 
be associated with the local legends of Wales it is 
hard to say, but it is significant that the name of 
one of Arthur’s closest companioii.s, from the very 
first appearance of the legend in the Welsh litera¬ 
ture, is that of Cai (the Sir Kay of the Bomances), 
who.se name is found in that of Caer Gai, near Bala 
in North Wales, a place also known as Caer Gynyi, 
after the name of Cai’s father Cynyr. An old 
Welsh poem which survives in the lied Book of 
fiercest mentions a Ffynnon VcdivyrC tlie Spring of 
Bedivere ’), but its locality is unknown. Throiigli 
its entry into local legend in Wales and in other 

{ larts of the Brythonic world, the name of Arthur 
lecame attached to the characteristic stories of 
Celtic folklore, of which numerous examples are 
given by Professor Sir John llhys in his Celtic 
Folklore, Welsh and Manx (1901), notably to 
those of the Other World, a type in which the 
folklore of Celtic countries abounds. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the names which that 
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of Arthur may liave sui)])lanted in such stories 
bore any reseinhlanee to it in sound or derivation. 

Tn dealiiif; A\i(li (he .Vrthurian eyele, it will be 
convenitmt to iL;ive its plaee, first, in (he tradition 
found in Cymric literature ; seeomlly, in the 
Clironielcs ; ami, thirdly, in the Kouiances. 

I. Arthur in Cymric tradition.—The chief MSS 
in whicli fragments of this tradition are to be found 
are ; (1) The Bldck Book of Cormarthen (verse, 
IJth cent.), (2) The Book of A ncir in (ver.se, 13th 
cent.), (3) The. Book of Tahessin (vmso, early I4tli 
cent.), (4) The White Book of Bfnjehlerch (prose, 
Mth cent.), and (o) The Bed Book of Herqcst i\n'o»Q 
and verse, late 14th and 15th cents.). The 'Triads 
of Arthur <fud his Meai, which are foun<l in a 
Hmigwrt MS of tlio 13th cent., are also important, 
as showinu with what other looendary cycle.s that 
of .Vrthur was then, and probably earlier, associated 
in Wales. A considerable amount of the matter 
«ontained in the MSS, especially in the case of the 
oldest poetry, is older than the period of the MSS 
tbemselvi's. The Cymric tradition has many 
nlbnitios with that of Geo Urey of Monmouth, but 
it has many features wliich are quite indejicndent 
of GoollVc'v, and ^^hieh show’ (hat, while GcollVey 
in some \toints borrow’ed from it, he eitber ncjjflected 
or was ignorant of certain other important jiortions 
of it. 

Of those above named, the MS which gives 
the clearest indication of containing pre-Norman 
matter is the Book of Ancirin (now' in the Cardiff 
Free Library), since in one of its poems the scribe, 
in the course of copying a poem called Gorchan 
AfaeT/cric, departed from hi.s u.sual practice of 
changing the orthography into that of his own 
time, and copied that of his archetype practically 
unmodilied, thus show'ing that this archetype wius 
w ritteri in a style of spelling in many points identi¬ 
cal with that of the pre-Norman glosses of Wales. 
In this clearly pre-Norman poem the name of 
Arthur occurs in the w’ords ‘ bei ef arthur’ (‘even 
if he wore Arthur’), The poem in question i.s 
practically i<lentical in many of its lines w ith the 
Gododin, which forms the main portion of the MS, 
and thus sugge.sts that the name of Arthur wa.s 
held in high respect in the zone of poetry to which 
the Gododin belongs. This zone is essentially one 
composed in praise of the family of Cynfarch, to 
which Cynon ab Clydno Eiildin, the chief hero of 
the Goaodin, belonged, and also Urien Kheged, 
whose son Owein is the original of Chretien de 
Troyes’s Yvnin. With thi.s family w'a.s associated 
the poet Llywarch Hen, and Elphin, the friend of 
Taliessin, and other heroes, whose names with brief 
reconls of their memory are given in the Gododin 
in connexion with the battle of Cattraeth (one of 
the famous battles of Websh bardic tradition), in 
which they w'ere said to have taken part. From 
all indications, the historical stock-in-trade of the 
Websh bards .seems to have contained .short lists id 
famous battles, such as Cattraeth, (dwenystrml, 
Argoed Llwyfain, Badon, and Camlan. The two 
last were among the chief battles of the Arthuri.an 
tradition. In Welsh, as in other legend, the 
prominent heroes of one period tended to sink into 
t he background of action in that of a later date, or 
else to survive as vaguely im[>osing figures, present, 
as it were, behind the scenes. Cynon ab Clydno 
Eiddin, Caw of Pictland, and Brycban Brycheiniog 
.ire names of this type in Welsh rncdincval litera¬ 
ture, while in the Cymric Arthurian tradition 
Arthur’s warriors undoubtedly play a much more 
active part in the story than he does himself. This 
fact has often la^en wrongly interpreted as imjily- 
ing that the legend of Arthur himself was not in 
any way developed in Wales (a view which, in 
face of the significant allusions to Arthur in Welsh 
literature, is quite untenable), while the truth 


seems to be that it was so long established in 
Wales tliat to it were attached other legends, 
W'hose heroo.s came to loom more largely in action 
than Arthur, their sovereign chief. In the stock- 
in-trade of the bard-s and story-tellers of Wales, 
from whom the remnants of ohl Welsh poetry and 
narrative have come dowm, Arthur appears to have 
hehl distinctly a place of honour, and the various 
jiortions in which this stock-in-trade of legend 
reveals itself bear witness to the same tale. Thi.s 
stock-in-trade, thouob the stories composing it 
were heterogeneous in origin and in local associa¬ 
tion, yet presi'rved a certain unity from its pro¬ 
fessional character, and jiortions of it can easily be 
detectetl in various parts of old Welsh literature. 
Tn the Triads, in the account of Arthur’s Court 
found in Kulhu'ch and OTu'cn, in the Book of 
Aneirin, in a group of Arthurian poems in (be 
Black Book of Carmarthen, in the Stanzas of the 
Graves, in the poetry of the Book (f Talie.^sin, in 
the Llywarch tlen poems of the Black Book of 
Carmf(rthcji and the Bed Book of Ih rgrst, certain 
associated grouiis of names come to view which 
show’ clearly the Ixxly of legend to which they 
belong. It i.s signilic.'int that in all these legmnb’iry 
clusters the name of Arthur Mppears, It is true 
that lie i.s not once mentioned in the Fioir Branches 
of the Mahinogi, in the Ihcaoi of Maxen, or in 
hludd and Llevcli/s ; but the reason is that, in the 
Mabinogion in their present re-cast form, a certain 
chronological arrangement is implied w Inch w ould 
make any reference to Arthur anachronistic in a 
story that was meant to be pre-Saxon. Tn the 
Book of 'Taliessin and in the lists of Arthur’s men 
in Knihwch and Ohern —the least altered of the 
Mabinogion stories —no such regard for chronology 
is show’n, and in the latter Arthur is said to have 
been related to the ‘Men of Caer Dathyl ’ on his 
mother’s side. Tt is significant tliat, even in 
Chretien and the later romances, many of the 
name.s of those who are a.ssijciated w’ith Arthur are 
tho.se of w’ell-know’n heroes of the Cymric tradi¬ 
tion. If thi.s tradition w’a.s carried into Cornw’all 
or Brittany, the extreme scantiness of the heroic 
literature of these provinces in medimval times 
makes it exceedingly diflicult to judge^of the extent 
of the transference, ami it may well be that it was 
only fractional in character, though Arthur himself 
may have attained a high degree of legendary 
popularity, a.s Alanus al» Insnlis suggests when he 
says in tne second half of the 12tli cent, that in 
Brittany any one who should deny Arthur’s return 
would arou.se the deep hatred of his hearers. 

In the Stanzas of the Graves (given in the Black 
Book of Carmarthen), a series of verses kindred to 
the elegies of Idywarch Hen, the various heroes of 
the Cymric cycle are commemorated, and among 
them in one stanza are named March (the Iving 
Mark of the Tristan legend), (jwythiir (the rival of 
the fairy king Gwyn, son of Nudd), Gugaiin of the 
Bed Sword, and Arthur. Each of the first three 
heroes is said to have a grave, but the grave of 
Arthur is said to be ‘ anoeth bid ’ (‘ the object for 
which tlie world searches’). The word ‘anoeth’ 
mo.ant ‘difficult,’ as it still does in the Diinetian 
dialect of Welsh, and w’as u.sed for the object of a 
diffinuilt seandi, iis in the Arthurian story of 
Kxilhwch and Olwen, Tn the Black Book of Car- 
marthen, w’liere those stanzas occur, there are other 
poems that contain direct or indirect allusions to 
Arthur. Eor example, in an elegy upon Geraint, 
son of Erbin (the Erec of Chretien de Troyes). 
Arthur, for whom Geraint is said to have fought 
at the battle of Llongborth, i.s called ‘ the emperor, 
the ruler of the toil.’ The sigmifieaneo of an 
allusion .sncli as this, as indicating the place of 
Arthur in Welsh story, is clear. The site of 
Llongborth is iinknow'n, but the men of Geraint are 
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said to liave come from the re;^Mori of Dyfncint (the 
Dmimoiiii). roein xxxi. in the .same i\is is <'|carly 
Art Ionian ; but it is injj>ortant to ohscrv’e that it is 
one of a in uhich tlic story of Arllnir is 

associated witli a clu.ster of names from the bardic 
tradition. Toem xxx., ff.r example, t.hon”h it 
does not n:ime Arthur, y(;t imuitions his horse 
tbavall, the (.'ah;il of Ncmnius, the mark of wliose 
hoof, according; to that chronicler, was loft on a 
mountain near Ihiilth when Arlliur was hiintin;^^ 
the Porous 'I'loit (y 'I'wrch 'Jh u yth). In KuUnrrh 
(tnd Oln^oi, Cavall is erromajusly j^ivon as the 
name of Art Inn ’s do;^. In the same j>oem, too, is 
mentiom'd Owein He^md, the Vvain of Chri^tion. 
In the obviously Artliurian poem (No. xxxi.) there 
is a jiicture of Arthur and his men that is entirely 
distinct from those of (leoUVey and the Ihuuances, 
and mueh more akin to that of tin* story of Kullnrvh 
nvd Oh/rn, Arthur and his men arrive at a for¬ 
tress (for what j)urpose is not stated, hut it may 
have been for tfie rescue of one of tlnur lost com¬ 
panions). Amon;.^ his men are (_’ei \\"yn (Kei the 
lUessi'd); Ih'd w yr {liedivere); M ahon, son of Modron 
(an old deity, ISlapuiios, son of Mationa) ; Mahon, 
^miof Mellt (Iiightnin<.r) ; Manaw’yddan, son of Llyr 
(.Mananrian mac liir of Irish legend, a hero of the 
Four firanrhrs) ; lilaehcu, Arthur’s son (who is 
unknown to (looH'rc'y); and others. Some of the 
topographical allusions, such ns those to Traetheu 
Try wruid ([irohahly the Solway Pirth)and Mynydd 
Eiddin (the mountain of Edinburgh, possibly 
Arthur’s Seat), are to the North. As in Kid/ncrh 
and Obrni, exj»e<litions to the wild country of the 
North, {)}rrfhtir }(j[fcrn (‘ the wild land of llade.s’), 
as it is called, aj)pear to have lu'cn a favourite 
them(‘ of (he Welsh ('ymric .Arthurian tradition; 
and for the men of North Wales, North Britain 
appears to have Inam the natural way of getting 
into the Other World by land, while (he men of 
South Wales may have had their corresponding 
(uitrance into it in Cornwall. 'I’ho poem in ques¬ 
tion, too, like the story of Knlhu-rh and Olwcufind 
portion.s of the lives of the Welsh saints, describes 
Arthur and hi.s men a.s being in conflict with 
certain pests, both aniirial and human, and, among 
the latter, witli certain militant iiags or witches 
(AVelsli, (ju'iddonad). Even in the \\ clsh story of 
Peredur (the Percival of the Komancres) there is an 
account of a conflict with the \\ itches of (Gloucester 
{Gwidonot Carrloyw). (3ne of the monsters men¬ 
tioned in poem xxxi. is tlie ‘ Paine eat’ {Cath 
Paluc), also mentioned in one of the Triads. 
Poem xxxiii., though not referring to any exploits 
of Arthur, mentions Ids son Elaeheu, ‘ the marvel¬ 
lous in song,’ in w'ords put into the mouth of a 
speaker who rtders to certriin other of the stock 
cnaraeters of tlie W^elsh bardic tradition, such as 
(Jwyn, son of Nudd ; Oeurdilad, daughter of Eludd 
(tluAWrdeliaof Geoffrey); Guendoleu,sonof Keidaw 
(theGw enddoleu of the Myrddin legend); Bran, .son 
of Iwerydd (the latter possibly his mother’s name); 
and Gwyddneu Garanhir (a prominent character in 
a legcml of inundation). AVitli this poem is closely 
linked poem xxxv., which mentions Taliessin, 
while it also alludes to two of the chief charac¬ 
ters of Math ah Matliunwy (Lieu and Gwydion), 
whose nanuis and legends w'erc associated with the 
)laces Nant Lieu (now Nan tile). Din Lieu (now' 
Iinlle),and Bryn Gwydion in (kirnarvonshire, and 
Moel Gwydion near Trawsfynydtl in Merioneth¬ 
shire. 

From this stock of narrative certain historical names other 
than that of Arttmr, such as that of Maelgwn Gwynedd (the 
Majriocilnos of Gildas), w'cre far from heinjr excluded, and that 
of .Maeljrwn occurs in this poem. As suK"nesti\ e of the associa¬ 
tion of the Arthurian le^^end with Alonmouthshire a.s well as 
with the North Wales zones in question, it may he mentioned 
that the Liber Landavensfs (early 12th cent.) alludes to two 
•streams whose names are identical with those of Arthurs sons 
'.Uecheu "ir Llacheu and Amhir) in the forms Lechou and Amir. 


Huw [HTsistent. was the Welsh Arthiiri.-in tradition wliioh inon- 
tioncfl Llaclifu may he seen from tlic tac t that he is j^ivcui as a 
.son of Arthur even in the late* l’o\v_\s .story of 77ie Dream of 
tihonabuy, fnmid in (lie Ihed Hook text of the Mnhimujimi. 

Agjiin, the evidcuice fioiu the Ilook af i'alicssin 
])oints in the .suiue direction. In tlii.s curious boot 
tliere tire scr.uiisof W elsh legend inteisriersod with 
idejis derived from the current cosmology of tlm 
Middle Ages. In one jiussnge, Aunu-fn (dm (Jeltic 
‘Other World’) is deHnitely locate<i heneath the 
earth. Other jxiems inqily that it eontains a 
eluster of island fortresses, accessihlc* from the sea. 
AVith the latter etinception the Gymric .Aithurian 
tradition has been linked in one of tluvse pomms, 
and the [ilace of fortrc's.ses in this tradition is 
worthy of notice. No ellort w'as apparently ma.de 
to na-oncile this belief in Arinu'fn w vih (.’lirist i;iri 
teaching. It was simply conceived as a kirul of 
eounterjiart of this world ; for example, in tlu' story 
of Pwyll, prince of Dyfeil, it is a land divided into 
kingdoms. Tin' view of if, reHeeted in Kid/nveh 
and Oheen, as lieiug acees.sihle by land through 
Scot la,nd, apjiears to be as.sociated with the idea, 
found in the W’el.sh poetry of the P2th and LSth 
<ent.s., that the gho.sts of the dead wandered in 
i'oed. Cehfildon (‘the (Jaleiloniari forest’) ; and thi.s 
was pictured as the scene also of the wamlerings, 
accompanied by ghosts, of Merlinns Silvestiis. 

In one of the poems of the Book of Tah'esyin, Arthur and hifl 
im.-n arc riqiresented as makimr exjuAlitions to tlie island for¬ 
tresses of A iiinc/fi in Arthur's ship J'rydu en. These expeditions 
Were for various purposes, sucdi as the releasing of (aie of his 
men, Gweir, from prison, and the oarr\ing away of the cauldron 
of the Head of Hades (pen Annw/n) : the latter would not boil 
the food of a (toward, and was heated by a tire kindled by 
tlie breath of nine maidens. As further evidence of the 
Arthurian legend in Monmouthshire in at least the 1‘Jth cent., 
it may be stated that one of the place names mentioned in one 
of the boundaries(Z/f6. Land,, Oxf. ed. p. 2Q7)\s Me,tsur J'rityuenn 
(‘the Measure of i’rydwen’). The poem has an obscure allusion 
whi(-h connects the story of Arthur with that of I’wyll and 
I’ryderi, just as the Illaek Book of Carmarthen poem as.s'(.K;,iated 
Arthur w'ith Pryderi's friend Manawyddan. One of the island 
fortresses referred to in this poem. Caer Vandwy, is mentioned 
also in the Black Book of Carmarthen, while another bears the 
remarkable name Caer Wydyr (‘the Fortress of (ila.s.s’). Of 
Arthur the first line of this poem says : * Who has extended his 
rule beyond the hounds of the Universe?’ Tliat Arthur’s name 
was proverbial within the zone of this poetry is shown by a 
passing allusion to ‘ the valour of Arthur' In poem .xlviii. of the 
same MS. 

'I'hi.s undoubted feature of the eoiinoxion of 
Arthur and hL men w'ith the Other W^orld in 
the AVelsh tradition suggests that the name of 
Arthur’s wife, Gwenhwyfar (‘ the White Spectre’), 
is part of tlie same circle of ideas, and that the 
introduction of this conception made |)ossil)Ie a 
number of congenial plots, such a.s the loss and 
rescue of one of Arthur’s warriors, the loves of 
Arthur’s warriors with ladies from Annicfn, the 
introduction into literature of the dwarfs with 
whom Anmrfn was peopled, the machinery of 
magic and the supernatural, with w'hich Celtic 
folklore especially a.ssociated the fairies, the pos¬ 
sibility of being rendered invisible (anotlier fairy 
privilege), and other commonplaces of Odtic legend, 
such as are found in AVelsh and Irish story as well 
os in the living folklore not only of Celtic but of 
other imaginative countries. 

Aa illustrating tho place of the idea of imprisonment and 
release in the Welsh Arthurian tradition, it may he stated that 
one of the Triads contains a supplementary statement referring 
to a fabulous imprisonment of Arthur himself. The triad reads : 
‘The three noble prisoners of the Isle of Pritnin, Llyr of im¬ 
perfect speech, who was with Euroswydd iu prison, and the 
He(?ond, Mahon, son of Modron, and the third, Gweir, son of 
Gweiryoed, and one who was nobler than all three was for 
three nights in the pri.son of Oeth and Anoeth, and was 
for three nights in prison with Gwenn Benn Dragon, and 
was for three nights in the prison of magic (or fairyland) 
under the slab of Echymeint, and that noble prisoner was 
Arthur, and the same youth released him from those thre.'* 
prisons, and that youth w'as Goreu, son of Custennin ((Jon- 
stantine), his cousin.' 

This story certainly appears to reflect a phase 
of Arthurian legend coloured W the character¬ 
istic ideas of Celtic folklore. These idcias show 
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ihoinsrlvcs, too, in tho Welsh Arthurian story 
KuUurrh mid Olirrn, where Artliur and his warriors 
are reiuesented as hunliii^ the Twr(;li rrwyth (the 
Ore (jr lore rreith of Irish le<;c!ud), a tahulous 
hoar, to which (here are obscure rcterences in OI( 
Welsh [Ktetiy and in Nennius. 'riiou;;h this story 
refers to .Arthur’s exjx'dition to Ainiirfn and to 
other pieces of le;;end (a)nnected witli that sphere, 
yet, like the Four Ih'itiK'/h’s of the M<d)inotji, it is 
charact('ri/ed by the minute localization of its 
topo^oaphy, an indication of the close relation ol 
the Arthurian b.\o<'ud to certain Welsh districts, 
III Kulhirch (tnd Oltrcn the narrative bears .sij;us ol 
liavino been connected ori;^inally with the North, 
but in its present form it is chietly eonnca-ted witi: 
I’eiubrokoshire, Canuarthenshire, ('ardi,i;an>lnre, 
and lireconshire. It is pre-einiiu'utl}’ a story that 
has ^lo'rn by accretion. 'I'he Oourt of Arthur, 
as is usual in the Welsh tradition, is lo<‘ated at 
Oelliwi:.: in Oornwall ((’'ernyw). It is pos.sibl 
however, that Cernyw is a later substitute for some 
WAdsh locality. I'liere is in the peuinsiilanf Lleyn 
in (’arnarvoii.'.liire a m.insion called (lelliwi^, l)ut 
the writer has been unable to discover how old the 
name is. 

II is, peri.sps, not irrelevant to mention that in this peninsula 
there are <'ertuin names whii'h pro\i<le links with the \Velj.li 
Arlluiri.in lr"_ren<i, simli as l-M'darntibuy (for Ihxl (iwerrnihwy), 
Dynfrn (for Hh(.Ml\nfrek ('oelnn .\itlair (‘Arlhnr’s t^iioita 
llm' rr>''iilirh near .S.arii l'>'illte_\ rn, and l-'fuiiion \V'en!nv\far 
(‘(Juinewrc's IntliO'^ame (listnet, Loo, is C’astelhnan-h 

(‘Mark’s nor is the zone of Nant Owrthev ri^ (‘Vort 

^fern’s \ alle_\'L)ina8 Kmr_\ s ('the fortress of Ainbrosins’), and 
Aherei' h. where Khyddereh llael was saiii to have been buried, 
far otf. 

Of tlie Welsh tradition tlnue are certain indica¬ 
tions, loo, in the historical poets of Wales which 
su^j.jc'-t that it dill'en'd in some forms of it from 
GeollVny's version. bor example, in elejjfies and 
enlooics iiKjn are compared in compliment to 
Medrod (Modred). Mcilir, for instance, says of 
Grull’yild ah Cynaii, \\ lio <lie<l in lldT, that he 
‘ thni-ted in the fore-front of battle like Medrod ’ ; 
and Gwal. lmiai, Meilir’s son, in praising Mado^^ 
ah M;iI(li 11(1(1, prince of Powys, >ays that he had 
the strcn;^1h of Arthur and the ^^entleness of 
Medrod. (Iwynfardd llrycheinio^jf, too, calls the 
Lord Jihys of South AVales the twin-brother of 
Medrod, juophesiod by Myrddin (Merlin). One 
triad (I'di'r.-t(?r, Myv. Arch.- p. 3'J3o), wliicb shows, 
it is true, siijns of later modilieation, state's that 
there were in Arthur's Court throe royal kni;^hts, 
Nasi(‘ns, kin^^ of Denmark ; Medrod, son of IJew, 
.son of Cynfarch ; and Hywel, son of Kiiiyr Llydaw. 
They were, the triad says, men of such gentle, 
kimlly, and fair words, that any one would he 
sorry to refuse them nny isHjuest. AA'here tlie feud 
betwec'n Artlnir and Abidrod is mentioned, it is 
represented sometimes in a dill'erent light from the 
account of (ic(jfirey ; nor is tlie sympathy of the 
tradition always with Arthur. I'or example, a 
l)Iow given liy Arthur to .Medrod is called ‘an evil 
blow,’ like that given by M.itliolwell to Dranwen. 

In a t.na'l referring to the three costly campaigns of the Isle 
of liritain, Moiirod i.s saiiluj have gone to (leliiwig in Cornw.all, 
to have It ft in the? (’oiirt no food or drink uncunsnincd, aiul to 
have dr:r_'.;t (I Owcnliwyfar from her (jiiecjdy thr- tic. Arthur in 
revenge is said to have gone to the Court of Medrod, and to 
have similailv ('onsuuied all the food and drink, and, further, to 
havr* It tt neither man nor beast alive in the llnn*lre(l. The 
Rtoi; (d llie battle of Camlan, too, appears to have been 
dilft It ntly treoted in different forms of the Welsh tradition. 
One toriii ascribes it to a blow gi\ en by Oweiihu} far to Owen- 
bwytru li—a bltwv which is calletl in a triad one of the evi! blows 
of the Isle of IJritairi. Armtln r triad .s{ieak.s of this as one of 
the v:iin Ijattles of the Isle of Ilrilain, and attnhnl.es it to the 
rivalry of Owenhwytar ami (j wenhwyf.'yh. A(;coitIing to the 
story of hnUiM'ch (ind Ohrtoi, Oweiihwyfaoh was Ow'enhwyfar'a 
sister. In tlie story of 'I'he Dremti of Hhonahtry, tlie battle of 
f'amlan is said to have been caused by the mischief wrought by 
Idawii Oird I’rydein in the negotiatioriH between Arthur and his 
nephew Medrod. ’I’he faca that mie of the triads says that there 
were three (Jwenhw’v fars suggests that there were in Wah*8 not 
one hilt several Arthurian iraditioms. Though the Welsh 14th- 
cent. poet Dafydd ah (ivvilvm mentions .Mehvas (as in the Life ' 


of (»'/Z(/a.v) apj)arently as the ahitin'Lor of Owenhwyfar, it cannot 
be stated with certainty that he was so known to the Welsh 
tradition. The name Alelwas, however, was not unknow'ti to 
S.K. Wale.s, as we see from referem-e-s to ja-rsons of that name 
(written Melguas) in the Liher Landarensix. 

Tos-sihly, iu one form of the Welsh tratlition 
Arthur and Medrod fought on the same side at 
Candan, for one of tlie triads says that one of the 
evil couu.sels of tlie Isle of Hritain wjis Arthur’s 
deci.sion to divide his men three times with Medrod 
at Camlan. It is not impossilile that this was the 
view of the writer of the Anmdes CdinbrUn (under 
tlie year 537), m Iio gives (’’ainlan as the Im-ttle in 
which Arthur and Medrod fell together {currnere). 

As illnstrating further the Welsh tradition, it may he stated 
that Cynddelw Dryd^dd Mawr, a leading poet of the r2th cent., 
locates Art hur's Ckmrt at (’clliwig, and that he has allusions to 
(Iwalchniai, Iiullus, son of Knrei, (’ai and his father Cynyr, 
Myrddin, Klifer, Llacheu, the hanls of Manddwy, (Jwyndoleu, 
tho family <d Cynvarcli, the Twrch Trwyd, and tlie battles of 
Hadden and Camlan. Another poet, Hleddyn Fanld, refers to 
Arthur as the slayer of a certain Hrthyst, ami to the valour of 
(Iwalhavcd a.s proverbial. All these allusions, though only of a 
passing character, suggest undoubted aciiuaintam e with the 
legend, ami the independence of the Welsh tradition from 
Geotfrey. 

2. Arthur in the Chronicles.—Under this head 
reference may be imide first to the lives of (‘(utain 
Welsh saints, and then to the Chronicles proper, 
'riie Life of Ft. Cildns, written in llhO, according to 
one of tlie mostdi.stingnished of Artlinritin scholars, 
M. Kerdimind TiOt, represents Arthur as being in 
eonlliet with Hiieil, king of Scotlhiul, the son of 
(A'lw of Pictland, and brother of (iildas. 'I'lio 
as.soeiation of Arthur with the family of Caw sug- 
g<‘sts a stratum of legend of an mirly type, not 
nnrepresent<!d in the story of Kidhwrh and (Mtcen. 
'Ihe same Life also rejiresents Melwas, a jielty king 
of Somer.'^et, as having carried (iwenliwyfar away 
from Arthur. In the Life of St, Caduc, Artlinrand 
his compaiiion.s, Cai and Bedwir, are reiuesented 
as haunting the borders of Breconsliire and Mon¬ 
mouthshire. 

In this connexion it may he mentioned that the highest point 
of tho Hreconshire hea<'..)ti 3 was called in the time of Giraldns 
Cambren.sis (12th c(‘iit.), ‘.Vrthur’s ThriJiie.’ The association of 
Arthur in Nennius with Hiiilth, in tlic same county, has already 
been mentioned, and there are similar as.sociat ions in the story 
of Kulhu'ch and Olweti. Agp'n, in the Life of S(. Cnninnog (the 
saint of Llangrannog in t.tardigaiiRliire), Ihero is a reference to 
Arthur as hunting a very powerful, Imgc, and Icirihlc MTju'tit, 
which had laid waste tw(‘lve parts of tlui land of (Jarrnm a 
;h'hcription of Arthur’s activities which is in thorough keeping 
w'ith the Welbh tradition. 

The Life of St. llltud sneaks of Arthur as the 
saint’s cousin, to whom llltud becomes a soldier, 
hut the site of Arthur’s Court is not mentioned. 
Pui tlier, in the Life of St. Padani there is a cm ions 
story told of Arthur, who is called a ti/rannus, in 

hich, owing to his cupidity, he is cursed by the 
saint and swallowed in the earth up to his cldn. 
This story i.s juohahly connected with the place 
name Llys Arthur (‘Arthur’s (.'ourt’), in the parish 
of Llanhadarnfawr in North (.'ardiganshire. In t he 
Chronirlr,^ juoper Arthur lirst comes to view by name 
in Nennius (a composite work completed hefoni the 
9tli cent.), the nucleus of which was a Chronicle 
of iSorth Britain, written proliahly tit Dumhaiton 
or (^y’arli.sle. (iildas, though he does not name 
Arthur, mentions a battle of Badon (fought, ac- 
ttording to the Anmdes Cambrur, in 510), wliicli 
Nennius gives by name as one of the battles of 
Arthur. This battle is fre<|uently mentioned by 
kVelsIi poets as Gweith Padon (‘the aetion of 
ladon’). In Nennius, Arthur is called Dux bcL 
orinn in the account of his battles, and miles else¬ 
where. The names are given of twelve of Ids 
>attles, one of winch was fought in ‘the wood of 
Jelidon ’ (Caledoida). Some of tlie other battles 
were also probably in the Nhjrth. In the Clironicle 
jailed Annalcs Catnbrde, there is a reference under 
A.D. 516 to Arthur’s leadership of the Britons at 
tlie battle of Badon by carrying the cro.s.s on hi.s 
shoulders for three nights. In Nennius’s account of 
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one of the battles, it is said tliat Artliur bore the 
linage of the Vii‘;j;in <»ii Jiis shoiihl<'rs. (ieollVey 
of Monmouth says thaf. Aj'tliur fast(‘ne(l on liis 
shojilders liis shield Ihidwtm (in the Whdsh tra¬ 
dition lh’i<lwen was liis ship), on which was the ima.ue 
of the Virp:in Mary. I’ossihly the discrejianey 
between (leollVey’s account and the othcis is 
due to the reseiuhlaiice between the old Welsh 
l>re-Norman for ‘shoulder’ {is'rnitf) and ‘shichl’ 
(Ls'ruit). 'I’he ('anihrid;;(i MS of tin; bhh cent. 
ex))lains this jtassa;;!; of Nennius hy sayim^ that 
Arthur went to dm usalem, and made a cross of the 
size of the true cross. These |)assa.L,ms are interi'st- 
ing as demonstratin;,' the Welsh tendency, shown 
in the (^asi; of Jban, son of Llyr, and Lhis ap (Mel, 
to make Arthur into a (Jhristiau hero—a tendency 
which K'ached its full develojmient in tlie story of 
the (bail. Another (Jhronicle of the same type 
as (he Aminlcs Cunihri(f\ the Chrunicle of St. 
MivhdeVs Mouiit, composed by a Itreton possibly 
in the llth cent., says, under the year Til : ‘St. 
(Jildas was born. In these days was Artus (Arthur) 
kin^ of the Ilritons, brave and witty’ {forliif ct 
faretdis). 

That there was a Houiishinp; Arthurian legend 
in Ibittany in th(5 second half of the Tith cent, 
is suggested by the statement of Alanus ab Tn- 
sulis already (pioted, and that in the l‘2tli cent, 
the Arthurian Jee,cnd llouri-'hed in liritain also is 
attested by William of Malmesbury (horn about 
109,")), \vho says of ‘the warlike Arthur’: ‘This is 
7\rthur of whom the idle tales of the llritons rave 
wildly even to-day—a man certainly worthy of 
celebration, not in the foolish dreams of de<‘(“itful 
fables, but in truthful liistories; since for a h)ng 
time he sustairu'd the declining fortunes of liis 
native hind and incited the uncrushed courage of 
his pt'ojile to war.’ It is not imjirobable that there 
wa>atthls time a nourishing Arthurian tradition 
in (Hast onhury itself, in which place this liistorian 
w'as specially interi.'sted, iind it is not out of place 
to mmition th.at (Hastonbury owned land in the 
beginning id' the 1‘ilh cent, in the neighhourhood 
of Caerleon (see. Adam de Doinerham, Chdrtei's of 
(UntitonhKri/ .1/a'xu/). 'Ihe popular view of Arthur 
may he I’cticcfed in Henry of lluntingilon’s <lesig- 
nataon of him as ‘ leader ol the siddiers and kings 
of Britain.’ It was (h.'ollVey of Monmouth, how- 
e\er, who, in his Histuriu. lli'(}um Ih’itdnuice, ex- 
tamled and dignilied the meagre annals of the 
iritons as given in Nminius by incoimorating in 
thmu a number of stories (largely ad ioiogical), to¬ 
gether w ith matter basi'd on the Welsh genealogies 
and on lloating local legend, and by making the 
story of .Arthur, as an Imperial figure, the culmina¬ 
tion of these legends for tlie glory of Britain and 
his native county td Monmouth, wherein ('aerleon, 
the seat in (Tcotlrey of A rt bur's (Join t, w as situated. 

In this imrr:iti\o Arthur is ri'i'icsfritcd .is tlie son of LUher- 
peiulragcn and tgerna (in Wel^-h /dgr). lie tecoines kiiip at 
the age Of hllrcn, and his Huh^e.inenl, career is a siieeessioii of 
conquests, wliirli culminate in an attempt to conquer Rome 
itself. In the very /.cnitli of his jtouer, and wlien within reach 
of the Imperial di’gnity, he is recalloJ to Rrilain owing to the 
usurjiation of his lliione hy Modrc'd fthe Welsh .Vci/nxf), hl8 
nephew, ami the latter’s marriage to Oanhnmara (dw eiiliwyfar). 
In a great battle in l\irn\vall, .Modred is killed, and Aillmr is 
inorUdlv wounded and carried to the Isle of Avalhin ((.la'^tori- 
hurv) to be heah d. The nole of Iragetly in the storv of .Vrthur 
is in keeping with ('lln r stones in Welsli literature, smdi as tliose 
of rrvderi, Rraii, and blew I,law UylTes in the Four Branches oj 
the Siabiooiji. 

(JcotlVcy’s form of tlie Arthurian legend (apart 
from his own psendo-historieal ;nnjililieations) was 
proh.'ibly ileriv ed trom the South M ales boiilcr and 
Sonth-\\T\st Brit.un. It is needless to say that it 
is largely eoloureil by the ideas ot the 1‘it.li cent., 
and tram's of the spirit of eliiyalry and knight- 
errantry are alre.tdy pri‘sent. 'This book became 
exceedingly iioimlar, and Henry of IInntingdoii 
(some tim(‘ afttu' 11.‘>91 made an abridgment irf it 


in bis letter to Wtirinus. Benedict of (Horn ester, 
1 . 00 , gave a sketch of the Ajthnritin period in his 
Life of St. JJiihriciu'i. Aticrwards eanie Thomas 
lie Jaxihe.s (about 1147) with a similar nanutnm in 
his GcsLi Comitina AnSi iffn nsiuni. 'I'lie ehief 
lueeessors of (JeoHrey, however, were (JeoHrey 
(J.'iimar (probably a little before 1 150), w hose 
History of the Britons nnlort urjal e.ly li;is been lust, 
Wace (in poetry), the author id the Anglo-Noiimin 
Brutf ami bjiyamon, the author of a Jh nt in English 
verse. W'tiee’s Jirut is in the main a free para- 
phra.se of (deoHrey’s i/f.sim y, hnt in style it is often 
more rom.antie. His descri|dions of love, for cx- 
am}tle, are not unlike thoM* given hy the Arthurian 
poet Chretien de Iroycs. M ace show’s more of the 
s[)irit of chivalry than Cieoti're}’, and lie ajtpeais to 
know many more stories ahont Arthur than he 
narrates, ft is he who first introduced into litera¬ 
ture the story of Arthur’s Hound Table, about 
which, he says, the Hritons tell man^ a falde. 
Eajqimon came from Alley Kegis in North Wor¬ 
cestershire, on the hanks of the Severn, and may 
■ ave been familiar with living Arthurian tradition. 
His nariYitive is based on that of W'aee, which he 
treats even more freely than Wace treats that of 
(jOidlrey. It may he noted that Layamon goes 
furtlier than (leoliVcy or AVaee in naming the exact 
place of Arthur's linal defeat, which he loi-ates at 
Caimdfonl in Oornwall, doubtless having in mind 
lie Welsh Camion, (jf laitin mutriial vc'rsions 
f (leotfrey, the ehief were the Ccsta Begum 
BritftnnicB and the Epitome llisforiic Britonnirie. 
In .s[>ite of its popularity, (IcotlVey’s History was 
not allowed to e.seape eritieism ; it w as vio¬ 
lently denounced by William of Newburgh, and .al.so 
hy (nraldus Cambrensis, who accepts, how ever, im¬ 
portant .sections of the Arthurian story. A similar 
attitude was adopted in the middle of the I4th 
cent, by Balph Higden. The longest account 
of the supjiosed discovery of Arthur's tomh at 
(ilastonbury is given by tiiraldus (Jainbrensis in 
hi.s (le Prinripis irusty'uctiuyie (written about 1194). 
Of tlie later writers who followed OeoliVey, the 
most important is Holinslicd (1577), from whose 
work tlie substance of (leoHrey became known to 
Sliakespctaro and other JMigiish j;oet.s. 

3. The Arthurian cycle in the Romances.— 
'riic chief development of the Arthurian cycle 
combined with other cycles, both British and 
foreign, is found in the liomanccSf and the centre of 
this type of literary development was h'rance, 4'bis 
develoimient was undoubtedly stimulated largely 
by GeoH'rey’s History and the par;ij)liiases of bus 
successors, but the romanecs conl.iiii features of 
the Arthurian legeml which are, cle.irly independ¬ 
ent of the Chroni'Ies. Tn France, the chief poetic 
ex[)onents of the .Vrthurian legend were AJarie de 
France, Chretien de Troyes, and Hobert de Borron. 
In Cliretien de Troyes, especially, there are so 
many luojier namc^ -as Lriiens (IJrien), Vvaiii 
(Ywein), I7rec ((Jercint), Kens (Kci), Bedi\ere 
(Bedwyr), Gnuvain ((Iwalchmai), Ider ill Nut 
(F<lern, .son of Nudd), Brons (Branb Carados 
Bri(^braz ((Aaradog Frcidifras), Ganievre (Gwen- 
hwj'far), Tristans (IVyslan), Melianz (.Melwas), 
Maheloas (Maehvas), Bilis (Beli), Brangiens (liran- 
wen), not to speak of others which arc h'-s obvious, 
—w'hich are so clearly identical w'ith ^\el! known 
names of the Welsh tradition, that the existence of 
some relation to this tradition, wbetlicr din'ct or 
indirect, is obvious. 4'liougli the legend ol .Arthur 
liimself llouri.shed in Brittany, it is very iloubtful 
w’liother the hcterogi'neons yet juofessedly con¬ 
nect etl mass of legemls which the above names 
imply existed in Brittany, as it undoubtedly 
dill III Wales. In s])ite of the opinion of Prof. 
Zimmer, it is perhaps .simplest to accejit the view 
that the Arthurian and other legends of the Welsh 
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tradition made tlieir way into iMt'iicli literature 
tliron^di the contact of the Normans in the lltli 
ctmt. \Nith the men of Iheconshire, Glamoii^an, 
and .Monmonth. These districts^ were rapidly 
Normani/ed. and intermarria^tvs of Normans and 
\Vel>]iuomen were lVe(|nent. This zone, too, was 
in close (oueh with (ilastonhnry and with other 
important monasteries, and monasteries such a.'- 
this and Fecamp playeil no small part in the dis 
semination and clovelopment of the Arthurian an 
other Je; 4 end.s. As for the lays of Afarie ile Frama 
on the other hand, certain terms, such as ‘Lanstic 
{-rcostik, ‘the ni^ditin;;ale’), as IVof. /immer 
points out, sn^.To^'^f Urittany as the source of 
their Arthurian matter. The decree of Chretien s 
indehteilness not only lor some of his proper 
names, but also for his materials, to (^eltic sources 
has been a subjet’t of oieat (^■ontrover.''y, Frof. 
Foerster, the chief editor of his works, j;oin|^ so 
far as to deny that Chretien derived any of his 
materials from such soure(*s. J>ut it is hardly 
conceivable that he should have borrowed from 
these sources ordy a bare list of pi.usonal names 
without a scraj) of the legends connected with 
them. The task of discovering delinite Celtic 
matter in hi.s writings is, however, far from easy, 
owing to the elaborate transformation mIucIi such 
matter would have undergone when ada[»ted to 
the courtly bive-i>oetry of Chietien and to his 
romantic conceptions generally. Still, it should be 
borne in ndnd that \Velsh literature itself, as we 
see from the Four Branc/irs of (he Muhinotji, had 
already been developing on lines which retleeted 
some of the conceptions of the feudal period, and 
which further showed skill in the delineation of 
female character, especially under conditions of 
unju>t slide ring. 

The jiroblem of Chretien’s origins has been 
further complicated by the e.xi.stence in Welsh of 
three Arthurian romances corresponding to three 
by Chr^Tien, namely, of the Fountain 

(to Yvaiyi), Peredur (to the Conte del Graal), and 
Geraint and Enid (to Eree, et Enide). Count 
Pfersart de Villemanpn^ thought that these were 
ChriMien's originals; but this is certainly not the 
case, as the traces of foreign influence on them 
show. At the .same time, the Welsh tales, though 
in their present form ba.sed either on Chretien 
him-.elf {lis Foerster thinks) or on his originals, 
have, in several points of toj)ography and narrative, 
been shaped into conformity with a living Welsh 
Arthurian legend in a manner which adds con¬ 
siderably to their value and interest. The search 
for Celtic materials in Chretien has been carried 
out with great diligence by Sir John Ithys, Mr. 
Alfred Nutt, M. J^oth, Miss J, Ti, Weston, and a 
distinguislied niediaw'alist, M. P’erdinarid Lot. The 
task of reducing the narratives of Chretien to their 
simplest elements, and comparing them with the 
narrative types of Welsh and Irish legend is one 
of great «lelicacy and ditiiculty, and some Celtic 
scholars, in their zeal for instituting such coni- 
pari.sons, have attempted to prove too much, with¬ 
out making' sutlicient allowance for the various 
literary influences to which Chretien was acces¬ 
sible, or for his own imaginative power. The most 
fruitful line of investigation is the study of that 
Welsh group of legends from which Chretien un¬ 
doubtedly derived many of his proper names, and 
the cla-Mli(>;ition of tneni into narrative types. 
Especijill y juornising are the narratives that imply 
the wandering and return of Arthur’s w'arriors, 
and in some cases their rescue from jiri.son by him 
and his inen, Narrati\es ol the rtdafions, pacilh; 
and hostile, between .\rtliur and his men and the 
fair^ dwellers in Annwfn are a ]u-omising lield 
of investigation, but Sun-m^th theories of the 
Arthurian legend are now entirely abandoned. i 


Chretien de I’royes was imitateil in Uermany 
by Hartmann von .Vue, who wrote his Ever bclon 
llPTand his Iireni bcloi’c IflUl ; and abso by V\ oi 
frum von PNchenbach, who composed his Parzii'ol 
betwemi lliO,") and llilo. The latter iiu*ntion'>, in 
addition to Chretien, a certain Kiol as his ant hoi ii \ . 
'I’he chief romantic accretions to the Arthurian 
cycle were the sagas of Merhn, the Hoi if (trail, 
Tristan and Isenlt, and Lanrelot and Galahad. 
The story of Merlin occiiis in two forms, the 
oniinary Merlin ami the Suite de Merliyi (see 
Mkhiun). 'Fhe story of'I’ristan ami fseult is one 
of the most beautiful and tragic in the whole ot 
literature, ami. exia.'pt ]»erhai)s ;is an eiement in 
the Welsh bardic tradition, was origina ny (plite 
distinct from the Arthurian legend. The story 
of Lancelot is of uncertain origin, and that oi 
C.alahad, apart from the mere name (the Cwal 
chaved of the Welsh tradition), has no evident 
eounterjuirt in Celtic h'geiid. The story of 'Fristan 
was turne<l into Cerman verse l»y (lot tilled von 
Stra.ssburg about LilO, who left it unlinished. Hut 
it waseontiniRMl by Ulrich von 'riirheim (about 123()) 
and Heinrich von Freiberg (about T270). In Knglaml 
the great collection of Arthurian romances was 
that of Sir Thomas Malory, printed by Caxton. 

Within the limits of this article it is impos 
.sible to deal with all the probleims which the 
various interrelations of these romances have 
raise<l, especially in the story of the Holy Grail, 
d'his story is (\ssentially one where the legend of 
Arthur has been brought into conn(*xion with the 
legends of the Church, notably such as were read 
from the Apocryphal Gosp(*]s at Faster. The 
stories of Helen, the mother of Constantine, and of 
Charlemagne had been similarly enlisted. One of 
the most distinguished authorities on the Grail 
legend.s,Mr. Alfred Nutt,conveniently divides them 
into two types, which ho calls the ‘Quest’ and tin? 

‘ P'arly History’ versions resoectively. I'hese he 
enumerates a.s follows : Class I. (a) Conte del Graal, 
l)y (.'hretien de Troyi's ; (6) (*onte del Graal, by the 
•ontinuators of Chretien—Gautier, Mane.s.si(‘r, and 
Herbert; (c) {\\e Parziiud oi Wolfram von Fschen- 
)ach ; [d) Peredur the son of Eeram\ the Welsh 
tension of Perceval ; (c) Sir Pereyeelle, an P'nglish 
netrical romance found in the 'riiornton M.S, 
.vritten shortly before the middle of the 15th 
century. Cla.ss II. (a) Hobi'rt de Horron, Joseph 
jf Arirnathea, and Merlin ; (i^) The Grand St. 
Graal ; (c) Quete del St. Graal ; (^/) 'I'he Didot 
Perecvfd \ (e) Perceval le Gallois, translatisl into 
Engli.sh by Dr. Seba.stian Evans under the title 
['he High History of the Holy Graal. d'here is a 
iVelsh me<lia*val translation of the story of the 
Holy Grail entitled Y Seint Grcal which has been 
Miblished with an English translation in the 
lengwrt MSS. In modern times the Arthurian 
egeml is most familiar through I'enny.son’s Idylls 
f the King and through W.igner’s Farsif/d and 
'’risfan. Even into Dutch, Flemish, and Scandi 
avian literature portions of the Arthurian cycle 
penetrated. 
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E. Anwyl. 

ARVAL BRpTHERS. — The study of the 
Arval Brothers is peculiarly valuable to the his¬ 
torian of religion, oecauso it give.s a unique in- 
sij/ht into the detaihs of the activity of a Kornan 
priesthood. It ahso illustrates in a pre-eminent 
degree the accidental character of our knowledge 
of ancient Homan religion. Further, it emphasizes 
the activity of Augustus as a restorer of forms of 
ancient religion. And, lastly, it allbrds us addi¬ 
tional proof of the supreme value of inscriptions. 

In the matter of the appointment of prie.sthoods 
the Romans were extremely conservative. During 
the whole [)eriod of the Republic only two new 
priesthoods were formed—the Ditovitn {\titeT Decem¬ 
viri, later Quindecimviri, sacrisfaciundis), in charge 
of the cults introduced by the Sibylline books ; and 
the Tresi'ivi (later Septemviri) epulones, merely 
as.sistants to the pontijires in arranging tlie 
banquets. On the contrary, many of the older 
priesthoods declined, and were, if not entirely for¬ 
gotten, so neglected that they are very seldom 
mentioned in the literature. Thus during the Re¬ 
public we hear of a certain priesthood, the Sodales 
Tit a, only incidentally (Varro, Lingua lAitina, v. 
85); and even the Augustan reform and the Em¬ 
peror’s personal association with the priesthood 
{Munumentum Ancyranum, i. 46) result merely in 
our ]H)sscssing eight or nine inscrij)tions in which 
individuals are referred to as SocUdes Titienses. 

Excei)t that the etymology of the word.s Fratres 
Artmles is easier to understand than that of So- 
dales Titii, we should know scarcely more concern¬ 
ing them than concerning the Sodales Titii, were 
it not for the remarkable discovery of inseri])tions. 
Tt wull be well, however, to examine tirst what we 
know of the Eratres Arvales apart from these 
iiiscrijjtions. 

I. Literary sources.— The one and only reference 
to the Eratres Arvales in the literature of the Re¬ 
public is in Varro’s Lingua Latina (v. 85), and 
reads as follows : ‘ They are called Eratres Arvales 
who make public sacrihees to the end that the 
fields {(xrva) may hear (ferant) crops. They are 
called Fratres Arvales fromy>/’rc amt arva. Some 
people derive tlie name { fratres) ivom fratria \ 
fratvia is a Greek word designating a section of 
the ]ieople, as it is even now used at Naples.’ In 


other words, Varro’s interest is merely etymo 
logical, and his whole manner of treating the 
subject shows that the priesthood, though possibly 
still in existence, was practically unknown. 

Borghesi, (Kuores, i. 376, thinka that the crown of corn-ears 
seen ou the coins of D. Poatumiue Albiuua Bruti f. and of L 
Muaidius Longua (Babelou, ii, ‘241 fif., and 385) relates to the 
Arval Brothers; but this is by no moans certain (cf. Wisaowa 
in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Arvales,’ ii. 1463). 

Had not Augustus included the priesthood of the 
Arvals among his religious reforms, this might well 
have been our only reference to them. As it is, 
how'ever, apart from the inscriptions, of which we 
shall speak in a moment, and wliich are themselves 
due to Augustus’s inlluence, w'e have such a revival 
of interest that a faint reflexion of it is seen even 
in the literature. 

A famous jurist of Tiberius’s reimi, Massuriu.-^ 
Sabinus, seems to have dealt with Uie problem of 
the origin and the number of the Arvals. We read 
in Gellius (vii. 7. 8): ‘ But Massurius Sabinus in the 
first book of his Memorialia tells us on the authority 
of certain historians, that Acca Larentia was Ro¬ 
mulus’s nurse. This woman, he says, lost one of 
her twelve sons by death. In his stead Romulus 
became a son to her, and called himself and her 
other sons the Arval Brothers. Eroni this time 
the college of the Arval Brothers was twelve in 
number. The insignia of this priesthood were the 
crown of corn-ears and the white fillets,’ 

A similar story is told in Pliny, UN xviii. 0, and again in Fill- 
gentius, Sermones Antujui, p. 114 (ed. Helm). This absurd theory 
of Massurius Sabinus was in some unaccountable way taken os 
enuine legendary tradition by Em. Hoffmann, Die Arval- 
ruder, Breslau, 1868 (original and more condensed form in the 
Verhandlungen der Breslauer Philol. Versaimnlung, 1867, 
67 ff,). A eimiJar idea governs E. Baehrens in his article in the 
Jahrb. filr Philolo(jie, cxxxi. (1885) 785 ff. Wissowa (in Paulv- 
Wissowa, ii. 1464) has pointed.out that this legend of Romulus 
and the Arvals arose at the bejfinniiiK of the Empire, when tlie 
Emperor, as a new Romulus, himself belonged to the priesthood. 

One additional piece of information is given by 
Festus (ed. Miiller, p. 5): " Ambarvales hostice are 
sacrificial animals {nostice) which were wont to be 
sacriliced on behalf of the fields by the twelve 
{duodecim, so Augustinus; duobus, MSS) brothers.’ 
These are evidently the Arvals (cf. Macrobius, Sat. 
Conv. iii. 5. 7). 

With such a scanty beginning it might well seem 
foolish to expect that the discoveries of modem 
times would put us in the position of knowing more 
alamt the Arvals than about any other Roman 
priesthood. Yet such is the case, and it is entirely 
owing to the diseoveir of inscriptions. 

2. Inscriptions.—THiese discoveries began in 1570 
(on the date ef. especially Aldus Manutius in Cod. 
Vatican. 5237, f. 158). In that year, while work¬ 
men were digging in a field five miles outside 
the Porta Portese on the Via Campana, near 
the Papal villa La Magliana, in the region which 
then as now was known as Ajfoga Vasino (‘Drown 
the donkey’), more precisely, in a vineyard then 
called Vigna Galletti (later Vigna Ceccarelli, now 
Vigna Vigiioli), the remains of a building were dis¬ 
covered. In the apse of this building were found 
nine (according to other authorities seven) statues 
of Emperors who had been members of the Arval 
priesthood. In each case the base with the inscrip¬ 
tion was preserved. 

Flaminio Varca {Mnnori£, ed. Nibby, Roma Antica, iv.. No. 
98 ; ed. Schreiber, Rerichte Sachs. t.iesell. d. BT\sj!}. 1881,p. 82, No. 
99) says : ‘ A good two miles outside the above-mentioned gate 
(Porta Portese), in a j)Iace which is called “ Drown the donkey, " 
towards the Tiber, in a thicket, were found in the time of 
Gregory xm. (1572-1570; 157u seems correct) many consuls in 
marble, and each one had his pedestal with an inscription ; 
and also columns of fair marble, thirty palms in length. The 
columns were sawn up and used for the Cajipella Gregoriana 
at St. Peter’s. The consuls were scatt(!red throughout Rome. 
They were, however, of only fairly good workmanship.’ Bald- 
as^are Peruz/i’s son. Silvestro or Sallustio, made a sketch 
giving the ground plan of tliis building, and an attempted 
restoration. These are preserved in Florence (Disegni lii Archi- 
t.ettura. No. 064), and are reproduced by Huelsen, Eph. Epigr. 
viii. Tab. ii. 
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The slat lies liave entirely <lisaj'jieared, ami all 
the insiTijiticns e\'(‘ei>t one (< 7 L vi. lOTJ ; tn Marevis 
Anrelins, }a'e>eivo»l in the Vatiean, (lianlino tlella 
ri;::na ; ef. Amrluiiy, Srtdurcn dcs r<xtik<tnischeu 
Mnsrunu':, I’.lit i., I’at. S'.n, hut. six t>(ht'rs have 
been \ r.l in eojhcs [ClL vi. tXiS, Ihl’I, lOhll, 

lOttS). i'he seven I'hii|>(n'<ns ai«‘ : Hadrian, Anton¬ 
inus Tins, .Marcus .^^Vmelius, laicius \"eiiis, Seji- 
(inius S(\crus, ('araialla. and (Jordian. 

At the same tiiue were f(Mind fragments of in- 
-ci ijitions CMiitaininy t h(‘ luiuutes el the nieetin^s 
(lithe pri('stlu)(»d (tirst [uihlished hy I'ulvius H rsinu'^, 
Xcf^rtxdM. Cdfr;!,'m, cU-., Jvouie, Id^T). Somewhat 
more th/in a ceiitur\' later, in a second ;^M'eaf 

lind of t wo lar;;e iti'^crija ions was made on the samo 
sixat. Then came a con-taut stuies of linds, wlin .i 
have continued down to the prestnit time. The 

most curious feature of fln.v-s' disio\-eiies is their 
i\ ide ills! ? ;liuf ion. i'haumtmt- leave itiam found on 
the Fwjuiline, on the Aseuiine, in exeavatirio f,ir 
tlie found.i! ious of the choir of St. Pehn-'s, at St. 
Taolo fuoi 1 le .M u r.i, at Sr. I .m on /o, maar the l.at '‘ran, 
and in f he c.atacoinhs m' ( 'alixt iis. Tin* linds araaimu- 
lated, so (hat in IT'Jd G. Mai ini was .able to collect 
and jmhlish 47 ineces {(lii ■itti e moni(in>tdi d> i 
Frntrlli Arv'di, Ihum*, ITddi. iMirther pro^ I'e-s w as 
made in Isds, when de Kos-i juoved the leal site of 
the *.:'rovi‘ (Mnno/l (/>'//' IiusfdKfo, ISa.S, p. atlh). 
Tlie delay in aseertainino aceiirately (ln‘ location <>f 
the jjtrove wa.s dn*^ loan (uror of Filippodelia Torre 
{Monituv'yd'i rrfrn's.l)d/i, pj>. h4, .‘vS4), whoasserte<l 
that the stones found in IG'Jh had been discovered at 
the foiirtli mile.stone of the Via (dstieiisis instead 
of (."amnana or Portuensi.s. fn thi.s lie had ])een 
followed liy Marini. Tliis (li.se<»very wa.s followed 
in 180G by another important tiiid in tlic j;rove 
itself, hh'om FshT until 1S71 e.xi'avations were eon- 
ducted by the (Toniiaii Arclneotopdeal Institute. 

Tho results of t.heae exi’a\ atioris were auininod up in Ifenr.en’s 
book Acta Frafnim Arvdlimn qxuv t^^tijx'rsunt (Ik-rliii, ls74), 
with an adiniraMe coniment.ary. Ileiizcn had written pre\iou.s 
to this a preliminary re]'<'rt, Scavi ncl fjosco sacro Fmtrlli 
Arrali {Rome, l.sas). The hrst definitive i>ublication o(.’curred 
in CIL vi. (cipv of Home) i'art i., I.s7h, and aj^ain in Part iv., 
1902. The ori^n’naI.s have been collected as far as pos.sil)le arnl 
arrarij^ed by D. Vaglieri, and are exhibitol in Uie small rooms 
off the cloister of the Musco N'azionale della Torino in Rome. 

The l)ody of inscriptions thus obtained jiresents 
a record, naturally with many lireaks, of the 
mimite.s of the Arval lirothers’ nieetin^.s from the 
first year of Tilierius’s rei^^n down into tlie r<M;.rn 
of Gordian (a.d. ‘J41). As re;gards the orif^iiial 
situation and disposition of tliese marble tablets, 
Lanciani (in Ifen/en’s Rclaziane, p. 10511'., Tab. iv. 
and V.) tliought they were placed on the outside of 
a round teinjde, tliat of the Dea Dia. lint this is 
impossible, since the arta themselves indicate that 
the tablet.s were inside the temple, for they were 
engraved in situ, which nece.ssitated tlie introduc¬ 
tion of iron (the graving tool) into the grove—an 
offence against the deity for which a special exjda- 
tory ceremony had to be performed. The full 
formula for this liegins : ‘ On account of the iron 
which had been brought into the temple for tlie 
sake of engraving,’ etc. Further, a careful ex¬ 
amination of the fragments has shown that they 
were not attached to a curved surface, either in¬ 
side or outside of a building. The conclusion from 
these investigations (cf. Huelsen, Eph. Epigr. viii. 
316-350, and Bormann, Arch. Eplgr. Mitt. xvii. 
1894) is that the tablets w’ere attached to the flat 
walls on the inside of a building. 

3 . History of the cult. — With the knowledge 
gained from these inscriptions, supplemented by 
that gtiined from the literature and from the 
general Jii,story of religion, let us attempt to 
sketch the history of the iiriesthood. 

1 hough the legend of tlie foundation of the 
oriestluiod by Romulus is of late date, the priest- 
hood itself belongs to the very earliest period. 


Proofs of this are f( d at scv.ml i>oint^. First, 
the proliihitiou <>f iron in the grove ami in the 
temple imlicates that the woixhip pre< I'dcd the 
(ii'-(<»very a'fl n^e of iron. We may compare with 
this till- u leleired to i i M.'icrohius 

(\,nr. • ■») ; ‘ The hUrusi.dis iweil a 1 >hmi/(^ 

plough liey foumled eili' -i . . . among Hu? 

Sabine j /ie-t.s' hair was . ut with a hroii/i; 

.shear ; iso Ser\ lus, Ac». i. 148; ()\id, /'W fi, 

vi, y; .ilus, dr Mrnsd'iis, i. 1). Similarly uo 

irmi used in the eoustrm uui ot llm I’ciis 

Su’ M Phn. // A X X X\ i. 15. I ") ; I )iom I lab i li. 

•I ■ li.tll V, w e maN' eomp.ar*' 1 h(‘ e\]ir( - jiermis- 

1 io use iron in making rejtaiis in the (cmiile of 
lui'i iter Liber at Furfo(t7/, i. t.ns . i\. .‘iol.'P. .V 
sC'-oud proof of (he age o( (lie worship m.iy h<' 
foiiml in (he adoiaiiou ol Hum- ir, \eiy piimiti\e 
cart hen war(„‘ v(‘s-(‘L, I'vetj'iiiug t ui di-ii )\ ■ i y of'he 
potter’s wheel. Pemaiim of (h -e i7/o- \\t>n' <j’s- 
eovered in (he sacred gro\'e (ef. • e Po’U, (imrn d■' 

Arct(dir(t^ Iviii., iShS, p. I.'lh, I’lh. i\'.). A (1 iid 

proof of age is tlu* saenal song \\hi<h they saii;;, 
(lie words ot \\hi(.h have Ix'eii i escived (o us m 
the minutes of the yt.‘ar yPS (( 7 / \ i. b’S - 

Wwi'vhAi'wdnrmi>hi I'.pigr'lpjiirti, h'o. 1 ,'^1 jmei'!' r, 

Exr. No. 3h‘J, where oth(‘r hteratuie m.iy m* 
found). 'This eliant was pimltahly not urnitu o. n 1 
l>y the pi'ople of fill' .VugMi-tau age. 

The tact tliat the great festival of the Aiwaig 
their eelehration in .May in honour of the I )ea I ha, 
i.s mis-ing in t lit,* list of old fcst 1 va! in (he -o cal lei i 
calendar of Numa is no proof aga in t it > \ci y yreai 
age. It was a inovahh.‘ fea,st,a,n(l hema* ei eild m i 
he migraved on a permanent st<»ne ealemlar. Wo 
cannot tell tire e.xaet nature of the .\rvals’ worship 
in this early jieriod. In Augustus’s restoration 
certain of the oUler features were retained, luit it 
is dillicult to distingui.sir e.xactly what is old and 
what is new in Iris schmmn lienee it i.s I.ettm- to 
leave the discussion of details until the Augustan 
age. In general, however, we can tliink of lire 
Arvols during the Kingdom and the curly centuries 
of the Kejmhlie as ptn forming their .'-act itiecs to 
Mar.s and the 1 )ea Dia, one of those numerous 
agricultural ceremonials of w hich the r itual of early 
Rome w'as no full. As we have seen alxjve, the 
history of the priesthood during tlie Republic is 
absolutely unknown to us, hut we are probably 
justilierl in .supposing that it continued do\vn 
through the period of the Seiamd Punic War. At 
the clo.se of that war, in the religious reaction 
which act in during the last two ccnturie.s of the 
Republic, this priesthootl very probably declined 
along with the rest. 

Our first definite reference to the new life into 
which the Arvals entered with the coming of the 
Lmpire is found in the Moyiumeiitum Am i/ranum 
(iv. 7), where Augustus, in recounting the priest¬ 
hoods to wdiich he belongs, mentions that of the 
Fratres Arvales. This record, wwitten at the close 
of Augustus’s life, is therefore contemporaneous 
witli what has hitherto been supposed to be the 
earliest datable fragment of the Arval in.scrip- 
tions, that from A.D. 14, the year which saw 
Augustus’s reign end and that of Tiberiu.s begin. 
On the other hand, together witli the Arval in¬ 
scriptions w’^ere found fragments of a list of consuLs 
(Fasti Oonsulnres, cf. ClL i.* 7011'.). The frag¬ 
ments cover the years B.C. 2 to a.d. 37. It has 
been supnosed, accordingly, that the restoration of 
the Arval priesthood must have been undertaken 
by Augustus in or before the year B.C. 2, anil pro¬ 
bably not earlier than B.C. 12, when on the death of 
Lepidus he became Pontifex Maximus. This office 
would un(]uestionably be the best strategic point 
for a revision of the priesthoods. But it has been 
shown (by Hula in Arch. Epigr. Mitt, xv., 1892, 
p. 23 ir. ; for counter-arguments, which, hoAveverJ 
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are not coiiviiK in;j', cf. Aloinroseri, KjtJt. Kj>i(]r. \’iii. 
.‘tOlUl.) til,it one t r:i Loiu-n f, ril lea.>t {('IL vi. 

(late-, lioiii the. ij(l. A (•< oi il m ”1 V, /\ii;rns 

tijs s iefoi lies inn,^t Inu e oeeiiireh )teh»re he heeaine 
Ihtnlifev M;i\in)n-'. We Inixe^ Jn/wever, other 
1 ml iea t ioii:. <)1 A n;..'ii-t iliteii-t in i el i <,;nius i e^ 
.-tor.Ttion n( Die* \eiy hf*; 4 innin ;4 of his lejon, no(- 
ahiy the <t mj iiriit m ..nlutis of 2‘.) (aj»t I v eoni- 

•ared l>y W'is own in raiil\'Wl -own, ii. 1 ItYs ; cf. 
)io ('a.v-.ius, Vi. ^2') ami Snei. ‘.U), ami llie le- 

huildiii^mif ((Miijiles in "iS tyi oofs for Ihi,-. date 

csiHM ially Dio ('a:--. Iiii. ‘d, and llor. t/orn?. iii. 6, 
collected hy Moniinseii, Ji,s j>. SO). 

I ln.5 colle;n‘ :i.', reoiMani/Mi '-eeins to liave, con- 
taineii twelve nieinhev-.. I'rohahly flii.s was also 
tin; ancient nuniher. I'hnt it was the* nuinfter a,s 
restnicd hy Aiiyiedn.s is cle.ar md only ftoni the 
h'yemniiy ;iee():int ot i t toumhition eive.n hy 

Mim.-iii iim .Sahmn-, (wiiicli oiitlii, yoint ay ^vi( li 
the l.ae!-), I'ut al. o Inan the ne^^ative te.^limony of 
I he inseri[)t ion - t hmn-elvi*-, w lieri*, when ( he* nanie.s 
ot lho>e jne.-eiil at, e.a.eh eercnionial nreylxen, the 
nmnlier twelve is never exeeedi'd. 'I'lie fa<‘t Dial 
on tin* only measion when as hiyli a nuniher as 
tweUe is K'.aehed (at a .''CS'ion in the year 07, CIL 
vi. 1 11.) the n.'ime (d the lim peror Nero i.s not 

inentioiied, although he ^\a> crTtainly a ineinher 
of the college, is no arpninient in favonr of tlie 
nuniher hoin;d jd'‘-'idcr than twelve, because the 
IDuneror ami (he nieruhers of tlie Jrii[ierial house¬ 
hold would he .V7//OV/. riNfHf'rNm. 

'I'he rueriihers were elecli'd hy co-optation, Miat 
is, the coll(';;(.' lilled its ow n vacancies. Originally 
tliis c<)-oplatio!i was entiiedy untrammelled, tlie 
Km[)eror possessin;^ merely Ids own vote, which he, 
like any other member, mioht send in writin;d in 
ease lie was not able to lie ^iresent in jierson. But 
hy de;tre('s tiie inllm’nee ot tiie Dmperor hecan to 
])revai], until, fiom the time of (J'ali;dula onwards, 
the election wa.s usually reduced to a mere for- 
inality, w hich i.s best dcscri]»ed in the words of the 
minules of tlie year 120 {C[L vi. 20st), 22 ff.): 

'Umicr ttio SAine con.snts on the Hcvcnlh <l;u’ before the Ides 
of Felirnary, in ttie vestiliule of the temj>le f>f (.’oncordia, when 
prayers IkuI bet ii siiid hy ('. Viturins Ilesidius Gcta, Uie 
uiajirisUr, lliey tillisl llie place, of (,>. Idttins rrocuhis, and in 
accord,ance w ilh a letter of the iiliniieror lladri.'in Auj^ust us (lierc 
follow the Fiiiperor’.s other I it le-.) eh.-cted 1‘nhliu.s Manlius t.tarho 
and invited tiiin to the sai rilieLS. Ami the letter was openeft, 
which was sealed with a seal rejiresentin^' the Kniperor, and in 
the letter was written "The Kniperor Trajan lladn.an Au”:ustu.s 
to the Arval Mrothers, his colleagues, i,u-eetintf. In tlie ])lace of 
Q. Itittiiis I’roculus, for niy jeart 1 vote as onr collea”ue the 
name of ITihlius .Manlins (’.arho. ” There were present, etc. . . 

Partaking, as such prie.sthoods <iid, of the nature 
of an (‘xclusive soeial club, the membership wa.s 
naturally restricted to men of higli rank and great 
wealth (though not, as Marini tliought, entirely 
confined to patricians ; cf. Mommsen, Ji'o/fi. 
Forsch. i. 79). 

The college possessed two officers, a. marjistcr tind 
a fhtmen, who xvere elected annually out of the 
members of the college on the second day of the 
great May festival (see below). These officers 
served one full year, one Arval year, which began 
and ended at the Saturnalia (December 17). The 
ye 4 ir received its name from that of the magister, 
tliongh, fortunately for us, always subordinate to 
the names of the regular consuls of the year which 
alw^a precede it. In case either the magister or 
the ifamen was prevented from attending ca meeting, 
he appointed a substitute {proinagister or prqfla- 
inen), who, however, served only for that occasion, 
and as the personal substi tnteof the man in question. 
A regular vacancy was lilled by a new election. 

Connected with the college and present at the 
May festival were four boys, the sons of senators 
(in many cases the senators in question were the 
Arval Brothers themselves). These boys, whose 
father and motiicr must both be living (hence 


ralh'd pritnini^ matrtnu), to<d< ji.'u t as a -(ants in 
<‘(utain of fh<; «( icnionic-. 

I’li'.y wc-r<- larly f-riiplowd alruij,,' with t.he tervi puMiri U, 

o 111*- ail.ar 'in Uie lir.-l day of th>:‘ .May 

j>ri'-<'nt also al, thf* liamiuct in the aftt-‘r- 
vti; 's, wliile llif Ar\al Itriilte rs 
Ilf sipiper in iPnne in Ihe 
cy did not odi' :at>' at tlio 
If .-''/■/ / puhliri sssisled the 
Itiniipt liof-n made to 

(1j wiami -ai' are r-lsf.vhere 

, and in I’auly- 

li. T17I); but this is jaoi.anl, wi'i'i,; (cf. Wissowa, 

Jioin. L'!"/. 4di;, Anni. I'j. 'J'ia ir sdlin;„'- ihe Ar\;d.s at 

iiical is picti.dilv a rcininisri nee cf the old i that younjf 

1 ) 03 ^ '.hoiild a< coni]i;in\' thi'ir elder.s t,<^) dinner ('f. T.iO. Ann. 
\iii. IC); .Siiet. (.'land. ;-;d). 

ApMiT trom (lioir own ehn (i\(- oinecr- rind thvse 
lad's of iiobh; familnvs, Die Aivalc ^^l■^e as.-,mf(‘d in 
Dit.'ir work by/i number of sl.ivcs and liicdtiim. 
SoiiH* of tlii‘-e, the rcyiiliii- .vr/oo /i/D/Z/'i, wi re 
assipiicd to them hy the Diiiperor. Ih'-ides thr.-c, 
(*ach hrother had hi.s own .-orvant ('■/•///or), whom 
he rdiO'i* from nmong hi- (.»w n 1 1 ci diimn. I’etch 
rdldfor had to jiay an iMitialimj fee into tliC tro.i- 
.sury of (ho (•(dirge (t hi- is ptowd liy tin.* inb.-icst 
ing ca.se decided iiythe lbi>!hej,'im .M;iy 29, A.D. 
120; cf. Cl [, vi. 2o"sn, 1. '1.7 Ii'.). riicK* is a Do one 
mention of a sacri>ta.n {(r<nt u ns ; <1L vi. 2o(;,s, ii. 
27), wlio was proliahly a piivate slave ow mal hy 
the college as a w lio!(.e 

A list of (ho Arval Brothers, so far as they are 
known, is found in (iutti’s articli? ‘Arvales’ in de 
Kiiggiero's fJlzionario Epigritjifo, i, G,S3 11'. 

4 - Activity of the Arvals.—M e have .seen above 
that it is not po.ssible for ns to ascertain whether, 
at the close of flie Kepiiblie, tlio prie.sthood of tluj 
Arvals had entirely ceased or whether it was still 
in existence, though neglei ted and forgotten. In 
any ease, however, Augustus’s re-ore.-ndzation 
of it, like all his work, was an attempt to 
restore the old forms of Roman religion in their 
purity and simplicity, though it was at the same 
time inevitable that he should eonseioiisly or 
uneonseiously adapt them to the new conditions 
inherent in tlie Empire. His sueees'-ois were less 
interested in the old ritual, and more eoneerned 
with the adaptation of the nriesthood to the pur¬ 
poses of the moment. All those new adaptations, 
including the beginnings made by Augustii.s, were 
attempts to connect tlie priesthood of tlie Arvals 
with what was becoming more and more (he one 
universal religion of tlie Emjiire, namely, lunpcior- 
worship. Thus the greater number of the cere¬ 
monies performed by the vVrvals were in the interest 
of the J’.mperor and of the Imperial household. 

The <-ult acts of the Arvals fall therefore into 
two categories : (1) those acts w hicli go back to the 
old forms of the religion of the Ivingdom and of 
the e.arly Republic, and (2) those acts which are 
connected with the Emperor. 

(1) Let us di.scuss, first, those acts which go hack 
to the old cult. \\"c have seen above, in our dis¬ 
cussion of the early history of the cult, that it was 
originally one of the many agricultural wmrshijis 
characteristic of early Rome. We have left until 
now’ the discussion of details. 

So much did the Emperor and his household 
monopolize the attention of the Arval Brothers, 
that during the early part of the Empire, when the 
minutes are in general more concise, we have 
relatively few references to any of the really 
ancient ceremonies. As the minutes become more 
diti’use, however, the descriptions of the older rites 
are more detailed, until eventually under Elaga- 
balus we have a full account of at least the May 
festival. Thanks to the conservative tendency of 
ritual performance, we are justilied in considering 
that what w^e know* of the cerenionie.s as con 
ducted in the year 218 corresponds almost exactly 
with the ceremony as restored hy Augustus. In 
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describing these ceremonies, therefore, we are at 
liberty to use tliem as tliough they w'ere contem¬ 
poraneous inscriptions covering more than two 
centuries. 

The ancient ceremonies of which we find traces 
in the acts of the Arvals may bo roughly divided 
into two classes : (a) those which relate to the great 
festival in May, and (6) certain piac/ula^ or pro¬ 
pitiatory ceremonies, carried out under special 
circumstances. 

(a) The Festival in May. — As has been said 
above, the May festival belonged to the category 
of movable feasts, the so-called Ferice Indictivce. 
The days on which it was to be celebrated had to 
be formally announced at the beginning of the 
year. This process was known as the Indictio. 
It must in tne nature of things go back to the 
earliest days of the priesthood, and may well have 
been mentioned in all the minutes from the time 
of Augustus. The first indictio actually preserved 
is of the year A.i). 21 {OIL vi. 32340). As an 
illustration of the process may be quoted the acta 
of the year 105 (LTL vi. 2075, i. line 11): 

‘ Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of January, in the vestibule of the temple of Concord, the Arval 
Brothers set the dale for the festival of the Dea Dia. And 
Marcus Valerius Trebicius Decianua, the ina^ster, having 
washed his hands, and having covered his face, standing in the 
open air and facing the east, together with his colleagues set 
the date for the festival of the Dea Dia, thus for this year : So 
may it be good, favourable, happy, and fortunate for the 
Emperor, Caesar Nerva Trajan Augustus Germanicus Dacicus, 
and for his whole household, for the Homan people, for the 
Quirites, and for the Arval Brothers, the festival of the Dea Dia 
shall take place this year on the sixteenth day before the 
Kalends of June (May 17) at home, and on the fourteenth day 
before the Kalends of June (May 1L>) in the grove and at hoine. 
and on the thirteenth day before the Kalenas of June (May 20) 
at home. There were present,’ etc, (the list of names follows). 

Though the festival was indicted every year, 
there arose by degrees a certain regularity in the 
dates chosen. For the earlier period before Ves- 
pa.sian more or less irregularity prevails, but from 
Vespasian onward, with the exception of the year 
90, the dates cho.sen are the 17th, 19th, and 20th of 
May (in the years of the city which were even in 
number according to Varro’s reckoning), and the 
27th, 29th, and 30th of May (in the years of the 
city which were uneven in number according to 
Varro’a reckoning). 

The festival it.seIf accordingly occupied three 
days, but extended over a period of four days, 
becau.se the first and second day were .separated by 
an interval of a day, the familiar dies postridu- 
anus. Of these three days the second was the 
most important. On it, in the morning, the cere¬ 
monies were held in tlie grove, whereas on the 
entire first and third days the celebration was held 
in Rome. 

Regarding the lo(,*nlitie9 In which these ceremonies took place, 
the following seems to have been the state of affairs :—In Rome 
itself the Arvals had no official meeting-place of their own. In 
the minutes of the earlier years we find them meeting in the 
year 14 in the Regia, in ;18 in the temple of Juppiter Stator, in 
69 in the Pantheon, in OJ in the temple of Concord, and from 69 
onwards regularly in the temple of Concord, though naturally, 
when ceremonies were held in honour of the various deified 
Emperors, they met in the temple of the particular Emperor. In 
the grove itself there seem to have been at least four structures. 
First, there was the temple of the Dea Dia, which was on or near 
the top of the hill. No traces of this temple are left, nor do any of 
the Renaissance sketches seem to represent it. Probably in this 
temple the marble tablets containing the acta were exposed. As 
we have seen above, the temple was not round. Second, at the 
foot of the hill was a building referred to as the Tetrastylum. 
As its name implies, it was rectangular, and it is therefore pro¬ 
bably identiciil with the building discovered in 1670, of which 
we have the sketch by Silvio Peruzzi (see above, p. 7^), Third, 
also at the foot of the hill was a building referred to as the 
Csesareum. ProlMibly this is the round building, represented in 
a sketch by Ligorio (in the Turin codex), the remains of which are 
still to be seen on the 8|>ot (cf. Altrnann, Jtalische liundbaxUen, 
p. ^ ft.). Lastly, there was the circus, of which we have no traces. 

The fullent account of tlic festival is found in the 
acta of the year 218 (Elagabalus, CIL vi. 2104). 
It read.s^ as follows (filling out tlie lacunas^ a pro¬ 
cess which can be accomplished with a high degree 


of certainty on account of the various other de¬ 
scriptions in other years of the minutes): 

’ Under the same consuls on the sixth day before the Kalends 
of June (May 27), on the Palatine in the temfde of the Divi, 
Alfonius Avitianus, the vice-magister, odiciating, the Arval 
Brothers made sacrifice at dawn with incense and wine, and 
took into their hands the dried grain-stalks and the fresh grain- 
stalks, and also the bread crowned with laurel, and they 
anointed the Dea Dia with oil, and the Arval Brothers put on 
the toga prsetexta and sat In chairs, and thereafter they laid 
aside the toga praatexta. There were present the following 
(a list of names follows). Thereupon after midday, having 
bathed, they sat in their chairs, and then, when they had washed 
their hands, they put on the white garments for supper and 
reclined on dining couches and banqueted. Then boys clad in 
the toga prstexta, the father and mother of each of whom were 
living, sons of senators, four in number, sat in the chairs and 
banqueted. And after the banquet (t.e. the flr.st course) the 
Arval Brothers reclined on couches ornamented with fluted 
valences, and made sacrifice with incense and wine; and the 
sacrifice was carried to the altar by the boys in the pretexts, 
the sons of senators, and by the slaves of the State ; and the 
priests received the perfumes and Mrlands, and they consecrated 
the perfumes and wrapped them In the napkins (to take home). 
Likewise the second course, the dessert, was served, and 
eporttUce were given both to the priests of the Emperor and to 
the other priests whose names are written above. Then, having 
distributed the roses, they gave the usual salutations of fare¬ 
well.' 

Thereupon follows immediately [the account of the second 
day :—‘ Likewise on the fourth day before the Kalends of June 
(May 29), in the grove of the Dea Dia, Alfenins Avitianus, the 
vice-magister, siverifleed at the altar two young sows, an offering 
of expiation for the cutting of the grove and the work thus 
done, and then he sacrificed a heifer in honour of the Dea Dia, 
and going to the Tetrastylum he sat in his chair. Then return 
Ing to the altar, he offered the exta of the young sows, and then 
in the circus, in a silver brazier ornamented with a piece of turf, 
he offered the exta of the heifer, and then he returned to the 
Tetrastylum and entered in the book (that he had performed the 
sacrifice), and thereupon he took off his prwtexta and returned 
to his tent. Moreover, in the afternoon the Arval Brothers put 
the praetexta on again, and assembled in the Tetrastylum and 
sat on the benches and entered in the official records that they 
hod come together and performed the sacrifice, ai»d they feasted 
upon the young sows which had been sacrificed for expiation, 
and afterwards consumed the blood. Then wearing the prse- 
texta, with covered heads and crowned with ears of wheat, they 
went up into the grove, and Alfenius Avitianus, the vice- 
magister, officiating, they sacrificed a fattened lamb, and 
examined the victim to see the success of the sacrifice; and 
when the sacrifice had been completed, they all made offering of 
incense and wine. Then they went back into the temple, and 
at the table made sacrifice to the wine-jars, and in front of the 
temple on the turf the vice-magister and the flamen made 
sacrifice. Then going out again to the altar, they all made an 
offering of money. Thereupon the fiamen and the vice-magister, 
carrying silver cups with bowls filled with wine, and also incense 
boxes, made sacrifice before the door with incense and wine, 
and the priests took their stand before the door, and two (of 
their niimlier), together with the slaves of the State, went to 
fetch the grain, and they gave it with the right hand and 
received it with the left band, and they passed it thus one 
to another, and finally gave it back to the slaves. Then 
they entered into the temple and prayed to the wine-jars, and 
when the doors had been opened they threw the fare down the 
hill. Then they sat on the marble benches, and bread crowned 
with laurel was distributed by the slaves. Then they all took 
lumemulia (?) with radishes, and anointed the statues of the 
goddesses, and all (exc.^>t the priests) went out of doors and 
the temple was shut. Then the priests shut up in the temple, 

? irding up their togas, took the song-books, and marking the 
line, danced the three step, singing thus: “ Enos Loses iuvate, 
erics La.ses iuvate, enos Ijues iuvate ! neve luerve Mannar sins 
incurrere in pleores, neve luerve Mannar sins Incurrere in 
pleore.s, neve luerve Mannar sins incurrere in pleores ! satiir (u, 
fere Mars! Ilmen sail, sta berber I satur fu, fere Mars ! limon 
sali, sta berber! satur fu, fere Mars! limen sail, sta berber I 
seiiiunis alternei advocapit conctos, semunis altemei advocapit 
conctos, semunis alternei advocapit conctos 1 enos Marmor 
iuvato, enos Marmor iuvato, enos Marmor iuvoto 1 Triumpe, 
triumpe, triumpe, triumpe, triumpe!" And after the three 
step, at a given signal, the slaves entered and took the song- 
books. And they stood before the door of the temple of the 
Dea Dia, and with their servants carrying the wreaths Intended 
for each of them, they laid hold of the altar ; and the images of 
the gwldesses were crowned, and they elected Publius /Elius 
Secundinus as magister to serve from the next Saturnalia (for 
one year to the Saturnalia following), and they named Marcus 
Flavius Alpinus a flamen . . . and then they wished the cus¬ 
tomary goo<l wishes, and went down out of the grove; and, 
taking off their prsetextas, they put on white dining garments 
and banqueted in the Tetrastylum. And the platters with the 
Campanian earthenware and the wine-ju^ of each of the 
priests were carried into the Tetrastylum like a solemn circus 
procession. And after the banquet each of those present 
rec'eived the ispiyrtxda (100 denarii) and the roses. Then Lucius 
Alfenius Avitianus, the vicemagister, put on a tunic with a 
broad border and the pur^ile mantle, and upon his head a 
wreath of roses, and he took bis place above the Carceres and 
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jifave the signal to the four-horse chariots and to the two-horse 
chariots, and to the vaultcrs . . . and when the circus perfor¬ 
mance was finished, they r(!t»n'ned to Koine into the house of 
the uiagi.ster, and put on white dining garments, and, reclining 
upon couclies with fluted valences, they inaflo sacrifice with 
incense and wine ; and there ministered unto them the sons of 
senators, the hoys above mentioned, whose fathers and mothers 
were still alive. And when the sacrifice was finished, they 
received perfumes and wreaths, and again they consecrated 
perfumes and wrapped them in napkins, and each one received 
a gportula (100 denarii). Then they divided the second course, 
the dessert, and then they took the roses and wished the custo¬ 
mary good wishes.’ 

Lastly comes the account of the tliird day:—‘On the third 
ilay before tlic Kalends of June (May W), in the house of the 
magister, the Arval Krothers assembled to complete the sacri¬ 
fice to the Dea Dia. At the sup{)er tiiere were present (a list of 
names follows), and reclining upon couches with fluted valences 
they made sa(‘rifi('e with wine and incense, and there ministered 
to them those same sons of senators above mentioned, those 
boys whose fathers and mothers were still alive ; and these Ikjvh, 
aided l)y the servants and the slaves of the State, carried the , 
sacrificial grain-stalks to the altar. Then, lighting the lamps, | 
they took the Tuscan wine-jars and sent them home by their 
private servants. Then they divided the second course, the 
dessert, and received wreaths and perfumes and uportulte (each 
100 cZenoni). In this year they feasted for a hun<iro<l denarii 
each <iay on the sixth, the fourth, and the third day before the 
Kalends of Juno, and there feasted also the boys, the sons of i 
senators, four in mimber, ond they (too) received each day a 
fportnla. And they wished the customary good wishes.' 

In spite of the detailed cliaracter of our infor- 
niJitiori, the ([uestion still rcniairis oj)en as to the 
real meaning of these ceremonies. The one thing 
which hinds the three da^s together is the j)resence 
of the grain-stalks, which the Hrothers handled 
at dawn on the lirst day, which were passed from 
hand to hand at the solemn sacrifice of the second 
day, and appear again and are solemnly carried to 
the altar on the third day. The j^)reHence of these 
grain-stalks, the very name itscll = ‘ land- 

brother’), the crowns of ears of wheat, their 
religious year from Saturnalia (‘seed-festival’) to 
Saturnalia, and the time of the festival in May at 
the close of the long series of agricultural festivals 
—all proclaim the character of their worship as 
intimately connected with agriculture. 

Kiddles in abundance remain, however. One is 
the identity of the chief goddess, the Dea Dia. 
This is, of course, not a proper name, but is merely 
one of those adjectival descriptions so common in 
early times (cf. Bona Dea, Di Alanes, Dea Tacita), 
which were employed because of the reverent fear 
of mentioning the real name (that this fear was 
especially felt regarding agricultural deities is 
clear from Kliny, HN xviii. 8, and Macrob. Sat. 
Cojiv. i. 16. 8). This goddess can scarcely be 
other than Telliis or the old Italic Ceres. Another 
ditliculty is the relation of this May festival to 
the Ambarvalia. This has been the subject of a 
long discus.sion (full literature on both sides is 
given by Wissowa in I’auly-Wissowa, ii. 1478 ff.). 
The truth seems to be that the Arval festival, while 
not identical with the Ambarvalia as a whole, was 
closely connected with it. That this connexion Avas 
very clear in the minds of later Roman writers is 
evident from Festus, p. 5 (quoted above, p. 7*'). 

(6) Expiatory ceremonks .—Apart from this great 
annual festival in Alay, the only traces of ancient 
ritual which remain are those of certain expiatory 
ceremonies {piactUa). Two of these ceremonies— 
that connected with bringing instruments of iron 
into the grove, and that connected with taking 
them out again —have already l)oen referred to. 
Other ceremonies are connected with the trees in 
tlie grove. We have a series of minor expiatory acts 
on account of broken branches or trees destroyed 
by old age or snow-storms. There are also certain 
major expiatory acts on account of more serious 
portents—for example, the growing of a tig tree on 
the roof of the temple, or a tree in the crove being 
struck by lightning. An event of the latter char¬ 
acter occurred in the year B.c. 224, and on that 
occasion teiiipoiary altars were erected and many 
victims were sacriiice<i to various deities: to Dea 


Dia, to Janus, to Junniter, to Mars, to the .Juno of 
the Dea Dia, to the Vir^ines Diva*, to the Famuhe 
Divm, to the Lares, to tlie mother of the Lares, to 
Fon.s, to Flora, to Snminanus, to Mother Vest a, to 
the Vesta of tlie gods and goddc.sses, to Adoleiula 
and Coimiueiida, to the Genius of the cmjieror, and 
to the XX J)ivi. 

(2) The other and more frequently recurring 
function of the Arvals was their activity in con¬ 
nexion with the Imperial household. They made 
sacrifices on birthdays, anniversaries of consecra¬ 
tions, on the occasion of accession to tlie throne, 
and on the giving of the title of pater pat rice or of 
the ofiice of puntifex rmiximus, etc. Extraordi¬ 
nary sacrifices were made also on special occasions 
11 the life of the Emperor — for example, when 
conspiracy was overthrown, Avhen great military 
victories were won, when an Emj)eror was saved 
from shipwreck, etc. Another feature of their 
work was the making of regular annual vows {vota) 
jii heh.alf of the safety of the Emperor and of the 
luemhers of the Imperial household. 

We have seen that the inscriptions begin with 
Augustus and continue down into the reign of 
Gordian. During this time the priesthood was in 
the main prosperous. There is, however, a slight 
indication that even before the close of this period 
the tide of prosperity had turned. It lies in the 
fact that the latest datable inscription (that of 
the year 241) gives the sportula as twenty-five 
denarii instead of the one hundred denarii ahvays 
mentioned previously. The financial siip^iort of 
the State was therefore being rediu*ed. vVe may 
suppose that this reduction was at least continuea, 
if not increased, during the subsequent reign of 
Philip, who show'ed decided tendencies towards 
Christianity (de Rossi, Ann. d. Inst. 1868, 72fl’.). 
Under Gratian (382, cf. Cod. Theod. xvi. 10. 20) 
the Arvals’ wealth went into the public treasury, 
but the geographical location of the temple and 
the grove outside the city of Rome, and possibly 
also the connexion with a circus for public amuse¬ 
ment, would tend to preserve it [Cod. Theod. xvi. 
10. 3). In any case it was preserved as a matter 
of fact. The proofs for this are sulfieient, though 
in the main negative. Before the time of Constan¬ 
tine the catacombs of St. Generosa were built in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Arval grove, 
but no materials from the grove Avere used (cf. de 
Rossi, Roma SottCTranca^ hi. 689ft*.). The same 
respect for the grove Avas shoAvn Avhen Pope 
Damasus (366-384) built the oratory of the Martyrs 
Simplicius Eaustinus and Viatrix. Tlie first dese¬ 
cration of the marble plates occurred in the build¬ 
ing of a Christian cemetery in the 5th or 6th 
century (Henzen, Acta^ p. xxv). 

Literaturb.— The best general discussion : G. Wissowa, §.v. 
‘Arvales’ in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. (Stuttgart, IS'JC) 14G3-1486. 
The inscriptions themselves are available in CIL vi. parts 1 and 
4. With these inscriptions may profitably be read Henzen’s 
splendid Commentary, Acta Fratrum Arvaiium (pice mpersunt, 
Berlin, 1874; and Huelsen’s Commentary in Ephemeris Epi~ 
(jraphica, viii. G. Gatti’s article ‘Arvales’ in de Kuggiero’i 
Dizionario Epigrajico, i. 6S2-710, may also be compan d. 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 

ARYAN RELIGION. 

[U. Schrader]. 

Introduction. 

Hlstorj*. 

Method. 

Idea of Cod. 

I. The worship of the dead. 

1. Burial and burnitig of the corpse. 

2. Attentions paid to the dead at the time of the disposal 

of the cor}^e, especially Die gifts to the dead, 

(а) Old Greek and Litu-Slavic burial customs. 

(o) The lying in state of the cor]»eL 
mi The lamentation for the dead. 

Ov) The funeral procession. 

(o) The funeral feast. 

(б) The gifts to the dead. 
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8. Attentions i*ai(l to the dead after the funeral ritei 
(Aiiccstor-vvorsluii)- 

(u) l>c!siu'’n.'i(i<ui arxl manner of conceiving of the 
rs 1 1 i i 11 '(.■< 1 an cos to rs. 

(jb) Tile tiniof. ot tiie worship of the dead. 

c) The places. 

d) The ritmil. 

(a) 'i he siiiunioniiig and dismissing of anecstore. 
{(i) I'he feeding of the snmmoned ancestors, 
ty) Tile foods of tlie ilead. 

(fi) The frame of mind of the worshipiHjrs (jo; 
and grief). 

(•) The feeding of beggars. 

(f) The geiu ral signilicance, for the iiistoryof culture, 
of the wor-l.ip of tlic (iead in primiiive times. 

4. The realms of tlie dead. 

II. Tie* worship of tlio sky and other naturui phenomena -thi 
‘ lieavenly ones.' 

Introdnetion. 

1. Evideiiees of the significanee of tin* ’heavenly ones 

in the old Aryan religion. 

2. Tlieir names. 


Mlithology (collected in 2 vol.s., 1897), Lectures 
on the Science of Language (1891-64), along with 
the ‘ Essays,’ Chips from a German Workshop 
(1807-75), Origin ana Gromth of licligion (1878), 
Biographies of iron/s (1888), etc., are well known 
througliout tile whole learned world -went even 
further than A. Ktihri in Llie inttiiralistic ex¬ 
planation of mythical names. As specialiy char¬ 
acteristic of the views of both scholars, the fact 
may be mentioned that tliey were not content 
wdtli discovering ohl Aryan myths, but tried 
also to deduce their origin from the character 
of human s{»ecih, its capacity for poetic in¬ 
terpretation, its polyonyniy and homonymy, etc. 
Such is, in a very condensed form, the concHjption 
of mythology and religion held by Kuhn and 
Miiller, for the full characterization of which we 


8. Ttieir forms of maiiifostaLioii aii>! ibeir iiUorpreUilioi 
in riddle and myth. 

4. Their worship. 

(a) Sacrifice and prayer. 

ib) Tlie jiricsts. 

(c) The icmples. 

(d) Tlic feasts. 

5. Their relation to the morality of mankind. 

III. Fate. 

1. Tile ('oiiception of fate. 

2. The divining of the future. 

Conclusion. 

Introduction. — History. —When A. Kuhn in 
the year 1S45 published his famous treatise Zii 

dltesien Gesrh, aer indogenn. Volker, by which In 

gave the first impulse towards an Ar\dau * (ludo 
Germanic) archa ology, he held out at*the close o; 
it the prosnect of furtlier investigations : 

"Tiiere is still ahundanceof material uv ailaido for comparison, 
for tiiere is fAt* lehcU- province of reliijion, which promises 
abundant results, and gives at tlie same time, from the intellec¬ 
tual side, the necessary complement of the picture we have 
skctclied. If we have luui occasion more than once In these 
pages to reach conclusions by means of the language of the 
Vedas, this will hapi.»cn still more freipiently when we are con¬ 
sidering the m> tins and religion of these writings in relation to 
those of oliior races.’ 

A. Kuhn's .scientific work during tlie remainder 
of hi.s life was almost exclusively devoted to prov¬ 
ing the truth of these words. Along with him we 
find Max Miiller, with the same goal in view, and 
setting out from the same starting-point, the Uig- 
veda, on which he was one of the liest authorities. 

These two scholars maybe called the real founders 
of a comparative Aryan m^'thohigy, in wliich the 
notion of ‘ Aryan religion ’ had for a long time been 
taking sliane. The common point of view which 
they liold ]ie.s in the conviction, already aroused 
by the brothers Grimm, that mythology as well as 
language is rooted deep in tlie heart of the peojde, 
and that it is not llie creation of the higher ranks, 
such as the prie>tly or the poetic order—a theory 
which Fr. Creuzer had tried to prove at the l>egin- 
ning of the century in his Symholik. Its explana¬ 
tion is to be sought exclusi\**ly in nature and its 
plu'iiomena, esiiecially in the 'iiiea of a struggle, 
such as the spectacle of a thunderstorm or the 
alternation of day and night presents to us. Tliis 
naturalistic view of mytliology is exhibiteil mo.st 
clearl 3 " in the poems of the Itigveda—from which 
we can easily understand how the myths of the 
allied peoples were formc<l, and by means of which 
we are enal>led to discover old Aryan nij’th-cyeles. 
This A. Kuhn has attempted to do in his articles on 
‘Gandharven und Kentauren’ (Kuhn’s Ztsehr. i.), 

* baran^'fi ’ (ih,)^ ‘ Alaniis, Mlycvs, ISIannus’ 

(ib. iv.), ‘'Ep/x/ys, SaraniA, Sfiraineya, Wuotan’ 
(^L>A vi.), and esj>ecially in hi.s great work 
Uber die llerahknnft dcs Fetters und des 
Gbttertranks (Herlin, 'l859). Max Miiller—who.se 
Contributions to the Seienee of Comparative 
•The terms ‘Aryan’ and ‘the Aryans’ are used in this 
•rticle for that group of languages and peoples which is gener- 
called among sUidents of philology, ‘ Indo-Germaiiic.’ 
pie term Teutonic. ’ in used as a general term, including all 
urftDcoes 01 th<? Gcrmanic race \ of. art. Tegtonb. 


should have to note al.so the meagre attention 
given in tlie works of both scholars to the im¬ 
portant .sfilicre of religious ceremonies or worship. 
This conception continued to he the prevailing one 
down to tlu! eighties of last century, although from 
an early pcriixl currents were perceptible which, 
issuing from various departments of .science, semiied 
to threaten the foundations of the Kuhn-Miiller 
thci^ry. 

While this theory^, in its re-construction of the 
Aryan religion, started mainly from the ohlest 
literary remains of tlie Aryan races, first of all 
the Veda, and then the Avesta, Homer, and the 
Edda, on the other hand, the science wliich has 
become known under the title of ‘ I'olklore,’ and 
wliicli has as its aim the collecting of the legends, 
fairy-tales, customs, and habits still fucvalent 
among the peojdo, directed attention to the forms 
of the so-called lower mythology, and sought to 
prove that the ver^^ oldest material is to he found in 
analogies, such a.s those of the (ireek Dryads witli 
the(ierman moss- anil wood-maidens, of the (’j'clops 
and centaurs with the wild men, etc. It was held 
to be demonstrable that many exalted divine 
and heroic figures originated in these circles. The 
most sucees.'.liil representative of this view was 
W. Mannhardt, in Ids two chief works, Der Banin- 
kultus dcr German671 und i/irer Naehharstamnie 
(Berlin, 1875, ‘2nd ed. 11H)4) and Ant ike Wald- und 
Feidkulte, atts tamdeuropdischcr Uberiieferujig er- 
laatert (Berlin, 1877,2nd ed. 1905). riuiii, in addi¬ 
tion to this, the study of ethnology, and in its 
train the unirersal comparative history of religion, 
pointed to a series of apjiarently primitive uni¬ 
versal religious ideas amoim mankiml, of whidi 
at least traces were found also among the Aryan 
races, and which did not seem to tit well into the 
tystem conceived by Kuhn and Miiller. 4’he an- 
vstor theory especially, according to wliich all 
•eiigions .spring from the worship of the dead, 
was placed in the foreground from the anthropo¬ 
logical siile, and was applied to the Aryan race.s 
bj’ J. Lippert in Die. licligionen der europd- 
isehen Kultarvi>lkcr,dcr Litaucr, Slaren, Gennancn, 
Grier hen und Homer in ihrern gesrhirhtliehen Ur- 
sjiruiig (Berlin, 1881); and in England, by H. 
Spencer, Brineiples of Sociologif (1870-90), followed 
by Grant Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God {WTO- 
Similarly Elard Hugo Meyer, in his Indoger- 
manischc Mythen (Berlin, 188;i, 1887), di.stingui.shed 
diree chief periods in the formation of myths; 
jelief in souls, in spirits, and in gods, tlie first 
)f which lie designated pre-Aryan, the second 
Aryan, and the thinl post-Aryan. 

Moreover, even tlie opinion that the poenns of the 
[ligv’eda (from which, as we saw, the adherents 
>f the Kulm-Miiller theory started, osnecially with 
egard to their interjirotation of myths) introduce 
IS directly to the domain of naive nature-poetry 
jegan to waver, and there were many acute iri- 
4irpretor« who claimed to di.scover, in the very 
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oldest parts of the Veda, traces of decay and of 
nriestly refinement. This objection to the Kuhn- 
^liiller explanation of myths has been urged with 
special force by O. Grupoe in his book, Die griech. 
Kulte und Mythen in ihren Beziehiingen zu den 
orient. Heligionen^ i. (Leipzi;,^ 1887); and in Eng¬ 
land by A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1884), Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion (189U), and Modern Myth- 
ology (1897). Griippe i>oints out that a great many 
of the mythical figures of the lligveda are explic¬ 
able not by natural phenomena and occurrences, 
but by certain priestly manijmlations of the 
cultus. He himself believes the Aryans of 
primitive times to have been completely devoid 
of religion, and ascribes the uniformity of their 
myths and worship, almost in the same way 
as Creuzer, to the enormous number of religious 
forms that they borrowed from Western Asia and 
Egypt and transferred to Greece, India, and Middle 
ana North Kurope. 

Finally, at the end of the seventies, Compara¬ 
tive Philology, whose daughter the comparative 
mythology of the Aryan jjconle might well be 
claimed to be, had also entereu u[)on a new phase 
of its development, inasmuch as from that time 
onwards the demand for a regular system in the 
correspondence of sounds as the result of etymo¬ 
logical comparisons of words and forms was more 
emphatically insisted on. Naturally, this claim 
was made also in the .sphere of the identifi¬ 
cations proj)OHed by student.s of the history of 
religions; and it became evident that the great 
majority of the.se identifications, and among them 
many Avhich had hitherto been regarded as the 
most reliable supports of mythico-historical hypo¬ 
theses, were phonetically untenable: e.g. Skr. 
gandharvti — CiX. ^ftVrai'pos (‘Garniharven und Ken- 
tauren ’); Skr. niarutas, ‘ the Maruts’ = Lat. Mars ; 
Skr. Fdraaa = Gr. Oi’pai/os; Skr. d/d; 2 a=:Gr. Mfvws ; 
and many others (.see A, A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic 
Mythology ’ in lluhler’s Grundriss der Indo- 
Arise.hen Philologie und Alterth^imskiindc, 1897). 

Under the.se circumstances, it is not to be w'on- 
dered at that doubt of the correctne.ss of the Kuhn- 
M tiller interpretation of mythology increased from 
year to year, and that finally people actually 
arrived at such a degree of sceptici.sm a.s to affirm 
that it was impossible to ascertain with certainty 
anything whatever about the olde.st religious ideas 
and customs of the Aryans ((d'. e.g. K. Zupitza, 
in the Ztschr. des Vereins fur Volkskunde, 1901, 
p. 348 ff.). It is only (piite lately (cf. e.g. M. Win- 
teriiitz, in a serie.s of admirable articles on ‘Was 
wi.ssen wir von den Tndogermanen ? ’ in Beilage 
zur Munrhner AZ, 1903, Oct. and Nov.) that people 
are beginning again to ask if it is nece.s.sary and just 
to pronounce the life-work of such distinguished 
inve.stigators as A. Kuhn and Max Muller absol¬ 
utely null and void, and are attempting to re.scue 
at least .some of their results. All this enable.s us 
to see how hard it is at the pre.sent moment to 
give a summary of our knowledge of the Aryan 
religion ; and before we even begin this difficult 
undertaking it will be neces.sary, first of all, to 
touch on the most import.ant points regarding the 
method which we are to follow in the subsequent 
discussion. 

Method. —In a thoughtful addre.ss, entitled Die 
Aufgabe der theologischen Fakultaten und die all- 
gemeine Rcligionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1901), A. Har- 
nack says: 

‘In the first place, it needs but little consideration to re- 
cojrnize that the sttidy of each single religion ought by no 
means to be separated from the study of the hisUrry of the 
people concerned. . . . To try to study the religion alone is a 
more childish undertaking than to examine only the roots or 
the blossom Instead of the whole plant.’ 

On account of this indissoluble connexion be- 
tw’een the history, or, more accurately, the history 


of the culture, of a race and its religion, which will 
often meet us in the following discussion, it goes 
without saying that the materials which furni.sn us 
with a knowledge of the culture of the primitive 
Aryans are in reality the same as tho.se which 
make possible for us an acquaintance with their 
religion. As the present writer has recently 
treated the former in detail in the preface to his 
Rcallex. der mdogerm. Altertuimkunae{^trB.^&hvLif^, 
1901) and in the 3rd ed. of his work Sprachver- 
gleichung und Urgeschichte (I. Teil: ‘ Geschichte 
und Methode der linguistisch - historischen For- 
schung,’ Jena, 1906), it only remains for him to 
characterize it shortly here in its special applica¬ 
tion to the history of religion. 

The materials which are at our disposal for the 
investigation of pre-hi.storic periods or culture are 
derived partly from language, partly from things. 
With regard to the former, we must first of all, 
with very strict regard to phonetic laws, compare 
the pre historic eauivalents discovered in the his¬ 
tory of religion. For example, there exists beyond 
all doubt an equivalence of this kind in the group 
of words: Skr. devd = ljH.t. deus, Lith. ddiwas, Ir. 
dia. Old Nor.se tivar, ‘God’; and Max Muller is 
certainly right when, at dillerent times, he ha.s 
reckoned the establishment of an etymology of 
this kind among the most important achievements 
in the mental history of mankind. In this search 
for the primitive vocabulary, w'e must, of course, 
exclude equivalents that are confined to parti¬ 
cular languages of the Aryan group, which, we 
know% were united to each other more closely 
than to the other languages. This, holds, e.g., of 
a very considerable number of Indo-Iranian word- 
correspondences like Skr. sdma = Avesta haoma 
for the soma plant, which played so important a 
rdle in the cultus of both peoples; Skr. mitrd= 
Avesta mithra for the sun-god Mitra; Skr. h6tar 
= Avesta zaotar for a certain class of prie.sts, etc. 
We cannot utilize equivalents like these for 
determining the character of the Aryan religion; 
on the contrary, they simply demonstrate that the 
Indians completed the development of their reli¬ 
gious historv along with the Iranians, or perhaps 
only with the Ea.stern branch of them, tlie con¬ 
sideration of which falls outside the scope of this 
article (cf., on this point, Spiegel, Die arischePeriods, 
Leii)zig, 1887 ; and numerou.s .sections in Olden- 
herg’s book. Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894). 
Negative conclusions from the vocabulary of prim¬ 
itive times, i.e. conclusions from the non-existence 
of an expression for a certain idea to the non¬ 
existence of that idea itself, are, on the whole, 
dangerous, as all negative deductions are. But 
it is otherw ise when primitively related expre.s.sions 
are wanting for a whole class of ideas. When, 
e.g., all attempts have failed to prove that real 
god-names existed in the earliest times, or when 
there Is no etymological agreement to be found 
between tw’o language.s for the idea of the temple, 
these facts will require due consideration in de¬ 
ciding the question whether there really were god- 
names and temples in the primitive Aryan period. 

But it w ould be a great mistake to suppose that 
the <mly w'ay in w hich philology can be of service 
to the history of religion is by placing at its 
disposal the luimitive etymological equivalents in 
the sphere of religion. Harnack (op. cit.) is right 
in saying that the history of religion is refiected in 
the history of language, and tliat only he who 
kiiow's the latter is in a position to seek tt) decipher 
the former. In fact, the whole formation of re¬ 
ligious ideas can be understood only w ith the help 
of philology. Whence came the gotl-names of the 
separate Aryan races, if, as we have just seen, they 
cannot be recognized in the vocabulary of the prim¬ 
itive language ? What religion s thought called t hem 
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into beinj^ in onch sejifivato case ; ainl how did tlii: 
their fuiKhunental idea, afterwards prow deepe 
and wider’ Jhit even if it must, iinfortunatel> 
be admitted that our knowledge in this departmei 
is still ver;:- limited, the fact that at iiresent we kno’ 
nothing certain about the etymological exphina 
tion of many, indeed of most, Aryan god-names (ai 
Indian Varuna and Mitra, a Greek Arcs' am 
Pos'cidon, a Homan Mars and Liber, the Teiitoni* 
Tan f tna and Nerthus, a Lithuanian Orcopirnifs an 
A iitri?/i/>ifs, etc.) does nob justify the conclusio 
that this must remain so in the future. In thi, 
connexion, H. Usener’s Versuch. cine 

Lchrc von der rcUrjibscn BcgriJ/'shildung (Honn 
ISDG), a book which to some extent forms tlu 
l)asis of the present article, shows a marked ad 
vance, althougii the present writer recognizes thif 
advance more in the fundamental idea of the work 
than in its details, which are often linguistically 
assailable. Moreover, what w’e really lack most 
in the sphere of Aryan archaeology as in others, i; 
a collection of linguistic material. Once we hav( 
before us, collected anci sifted, the tenninology ol 
saeritice and prayer, of priests and temples, of lots 
and consulting of oracles, of legal and moral ideas 
from all the Aryan languages, various stages of his¬ 
torical development emerge of their own accord, 
and each new’ etymological discovery implies a new 
discovery in the history of religion. 

We have .so far i>een treating of expression.s 
which either belong to the common pre historic 
vocabulary or are autochthonous in the separate 
languages. Now’ w’o have to refer to another im- 
ortant source for tlie understanding of religious 
istory. This is the foreign word, or borrowing. 
Thus the Gr. Kdd/uiot taken from Heb. qedern, ‘ the 
East,’ the Lat. Apollo and Proscrjnna from Gr. 
’AttAXwv and Uep<T€(p6vrj, and the Kuss. bogit, ‘God,’ 
from A vesta haya, show the directions from which 
new religious thoughts and suggestions came to 
the separate Aryan races. 

Now, even although the aid which is given to 
religious history by philology is great and many- 
sided, yet it is a great mistake to believe, as was 
formerly done, that the religion of the primitive 
Aryans, like their culture generally, could be 
de<luced simply from etymological comparisons. 
It is true that the above-mentioned equation, Skr. 
deiJd — Lat. deus, shows us clearly that there were 
divine beings even in primitive times; but we 
cannot expect from philology any information re¬ 
garding the intrinsic value^ or import and scope, 
of this term. In this, as in all other questions, 
therefore, the comparison of things ana the in¬ 
vestigation of things must accompany the com¬ 
parison of words. 

This brings us, in the first place, to Pre-history or 
Pre-historic Archceology, a science which, in general, 
is based in no small degree on certain religious con¬ 
ceptions and customs of prehistoric man. For we 
owe the majority of pre-nistoric relics, as is well 
known, to the ancient wide-spread practice of the 
worship of the dead ; and the questions, how and 
w here the dead were buried, what was placed beside 
them in the way of food and drink, wmat weapons 
and implements were laid in the grave or on the 
funeral pyre, and why the corpse was buried 
in this or that position, turned ia Ihis or that 
direction, are naturally connected most closely 
with problems of the history of religion. But 
discoveries of another kind — such as sacrifice- 
stones, idols, amulets, bronze kettles, bronze 
chariots, no doubt serving a religious purpose (one 
was found near Trundholm as recently as 1902; 
cf. S. Muller, Urgeschichte Europas, Strassburg, 
1904, p. 116), and many others—possess great sig¬ 
nificance in relipous history, even if at first they 
raise more problems than they enable os to solve. 


Hut the chief task in this field of investigation 
must always he the comparison of the religions 
historically attested in the various Aryan races, 
and the atteni])t to .s(Gect from the crowd of their 
heterogeneous phenomena what is common and 
original. And there can be no doubt concerning 
the path to be pursued, provided tliat the analogy 
emphasized above between the history of Aryan 
culture in gencu’al and the history of Aryan religion 
in particular is correct. 

It i.s the great merit of V. Ilehii to have shown, 
especially in his book Kniturpflanzen und Ifausticre 
in ihreni ubergang aus Asicn nach Enropa’^ (ed. 
O. Schrader, Berlin, 1902), that the conditions ot 
civilization in primitive Aryan times have per¬ 
sisted, often with great faithfulness, among the 
N. European races, particularly the Lithuanians 
and the Slavs, among whom they not infrequently 
.show themselves at the present day. It is from 
the .study of these races that the higher forms of 
life, as they are presented to us in Indian, Greek, 
and Kornan antnpiity, have for the first time 
been fully understood. There was really nothing 
further needed than the transference of this 
simple thought to the history of religion. In very 
much the same way, men like W. K. Smith {Reli¬ 
gion of the Semites'^, 1894 [Germ. tr. Freiburg, 
1899J) and S. 1. Ciirti.ss {Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-day, 1902 [Germ. C(l. Leipzig, 1904]) have re¬ 
cently attempted to deduce the oldest Semitic 
religious conditions, not so much from Babylonian, 
I’lucnician, and IL^brew' antiquity as from their 
mode.i'n remains, especially among Arab tribes. 
Similarly our task is to look at the higiier forms 
of religion of the Indians, Greeks, ami Uomans 
from the standjioint of the lower stages of N. 
European paganism, and to find the latter again in 
the former. Unfortunately, this methodical plan 
IS more easily stated than carried out. The reason 
'or this is that our knowledge of N. European 
eligions is, in many ways, still shadow'y ana in¬ 
complete ; for—and this more nearly concerns the 
Teutons—it cannot be doubted that the work of 
. Grimm {Deutsehc Mythologie*, 1875-78), how’ever 
worthy of admiration it is even yet, sutlers from 
two defects which have not been removed even by 
later investigation. The first of these is that the 
•eligious-historieal information with regard to the 
^Continental Teutons is too much amalgamated wdth 
what we know about the Northern mytholoj^, 
which requires special critical examination. The 
lecond defect is that the whole re-construction of 
,he old Teutonic faith in the hands of Grimm and 
is followers is dominated by the same spirit 
•f over-estimation of its contents as Tacitus 
exhibits in his Germania. Our knowledge of 
Slavonic paganism is still more uncertain. In G. 
irek’s Eirueit. in die slav. Literaturgeschichte^ 
Graz, 1887), we find, indeed, a comparatively 
natter - of - fact presentation of ancient Slavonic 
eli^on (pp. 377-439); but the incisive criticism by 
V.. Briiekner {Archiv fur slav. Philol. xiv. 161 ff.) 
las shown how careful an investigation we still 
leed of the sources, wiiich are far too full of the 
most incredible misunderstandings and faulty 
-iraendations (examples of these in Archiv, iv. 
123 or xiv. 164), before we can obtain from them 
ny grains of real gold. In particular, we know 
bsolutely nothing about common Slavonic god- 
lames, for even the agreement of Zuarasici (certi- 
ied by Thietmar, vi. 7) with the Russ. Svarog 
oes not prove any such thing with certainty (ct 
agifi, Archiv, iv. 412ff.). This is perhaps due 
o the simple reason that, as yet, there were no 
Uavonic god-names at all. If the historical in- 
ormation about Slavonic paganism is thus of a 
loubtfnl nature, we are compensated for it in some 
measure by the fact that on Slavonic soil many 
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heathen rnannerB and customs, even under the 
gloss of Christianity, make themselves widely felt 
even at the present time. AVe possess excellent 
data about these; and we hope, especially with 
regard to the cult of the dead, to obtain new and 
valuable information by means of them. 

It fortunately happens, too, that we are very well 
supplied with inforimition about the primitive 
paganism of the lialtic brother-races of the Slavs, 
the Prussians, Litliuanians, and Letts. Among 
these peoples, originally at least equally far removed 
from the innuences of both Kuman and Byzantine 
culture, a i)articularly primitive religious system 
survived down to the 15th and 16th cents., and 
even longer; so that we see the remarkable 
spectacle of adherents of the Lutheran doctrine 
like Jan Malecki (Meletius, Menecius) about 1550, 
or Matthieus Praitorius (born about 1635) being 
able to report in detail regarding the paganism 
existing in their (communities. P. Solmsen has 
enumerated and briefly explained these sources of 
the Prusso-Lithuanian religion, in Usener’s Gbt- 
tcniaiMn (p. 79 fl'.) We shall return to some of 
them in the course of this article. In general, 
however, we may express the hope that the Lithu¬ 
anian religion will render services to the history of 
Aryan religion similar to those rendered by the 
Arabs to Setnitic study. 

Idvjx of God .—If we undertake to examine and 
arrange, in accordance with the method described 
above, the stock of religious ideas and customs 
prevalent among the primitive Aryan races, what 
could be a better starting-point than that con¬ 
ception to the evolution of which all those efforts 
are in the last resort directed—the conception of 
‘ God’? We shall make the three words Gr. ^€6s, 
I^at. deuSf and the common Teutonic O.H.G. got 
the pivot of this preliminary investigation. 

For a long time the Greek word was erroneously 
connected with the Lat. detts. Nowadays this 
theory may be regarded as finally abandoned. On 
the other hand, nearly all later etymologists aCTee * 
that the Gr. 6^6^ is derived from *dF€<ro-s (cf. d4<r- 
iparot ‘spoken by God’) and belongs to the follow¬ 
ing word-group : Lith. dwesiii, dwlsH ‘ to breathe,’ 
dwdse ‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ dusa^ ‘vapour,’ Old Slav. 
duchU ‘ breath,’ ‘ spirit,’ du^a ‘ soul,’ M.H.G. getwds 
‘ ghost,’ Old Gall, dusii ‘ niglitmare ’ (cf. Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei^ xv. 23: ‘ Quosdam daemones, q,uo8 
Dusios Galli nuncupant, hanc assidue immunditiam 
et ten tare et etticere plures talesque asseverant’; 
laid. Or. 8, 11, 103 : ‘ Saspe improbi existunt etiam 
raulieribus, et earura peragunt concubitum, quos 
doemones Galli dusios nuncupant, quia assidue hanc 
i>eragunt immunditiam ’), Lat. FSrdlia [*dhvesdlia) 

‘ a festival in honour of the dead ’ (also probably 
fSrice from ^dhvSsicc, and festus). As the develop¬ 
ment of the meaning of the Gr. Beds we get there¬ 
fore ‘breath,’ ‘soul,’ ‘soul of the dead,’ * god.^ 

A second series of words presents a quite 
analogous appearance. Jordanis (ch. 13) remarks 
of the Goths: ‘ Jam proceres suos, quorum q^uasi 
fortuna vincebant, non puros homines sed semideos, 
id est, anses vocaverunt.’ Now the word arises 
which is here made use of, and which in the 
passage quoted denotes the souls of ancestors wor¬ 
shipped as gods, rose on the one hand to be the 
title of the highest old Norse gods, the A sen (Old 
Nor. dsir), and on the other hand exists still in 
Anglo-Saxon (^e) in the sense of lower spiritual 
beings, the elves: (/escot is like ylfa gescot- 

N.H.G. Hexensrhuss, lit. untches^ shoty i.e. lum¬ 
bago. It is not improbable that there is, further, 
a connexion between the same word and Skr. dini 

• Bechtel forme an exception to thin, in Bezzenberger’a 
Beitrage, xxx. 267 ff. [N.B.-A star bx^fore a won! (as in the 
next line) BiKoities that the form doei not ocrcur but is in¬ 
ferred. ] 


‘ the breath of life in men and animals,’ anima (cf., 
in phonetic connexion, Skr. asi — 'Lnt. cmis ‘sword’), 
and once more with Skr. dsura, Avesta ahura 
(Ahura-mazda)= ‘ god,’ ‘ lord.’ 

The facts referred to find their explanation in a 
series of other related phenomena. As is the case 
among other races, the soul is thought of in the 
Aryan languages as breath, wind, vapour or smoke. 
A primitive Aryan expression for tliis survives in 
the equation Skr. dtmdji =^O.H.G. dtum ‘breath,’ 
‘soul ’ (Ir. atharh ‘breath'), while the closely related 
equation of Skr. 7ncfna.s = Gr. n4vo$ (cf. also Lat. 
Minerria from *Menesuva) seems to mean not so 
much the physical substratum of the soul as its 
spiritual power (cf. Gr. ‘ I strive ’). The 

heart of man appears to be regarded as the real seat 
of the soul, a fact which seems to follow, on the 
one hand, from the Gr. Krjpef, primitive spiritual 
beings (cf. below, pp. 27, 62), and their identity 
with Krjp ‘heart,’ ana, on the other hand, from the 
circumstance that the Indian mdnas also has its 
abode in the heart, as a being the size of the thumb 
(cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 526). 
The heart is also viewed as the starting-point of 
[lumerous spiritual functions and emotions: Lat. 
vecors ‘maci,’ recordari ‘to remember,’ Old Slav. 
srilditi sii^ U> angTy,’ Bulg. srudeliv ‘courage¬ 
ous’ (Lat. cor, Old Slav, srildice ‘heart’), etc. 
From the separate languages we may mention 
further, for the notion of the soul: Lat. animus 
soul,’ anima ‘breath’; Gr. Aueiios ‘wind’ (Skr. 
dniti ‘he breathes’); Gr. ‘breathe’; 

Gr. dvp.6% {II. vii. 131 identical with ^^i^) *• Shr. 
dhUrnd, Lat. filmus ‘smoke,’ etc. This breath 
or smoke soul, then, is enclosed in the body of 
man, which, however, it leaves on the advent of 
death, also temporarily in the phenomena of sleep 
and dreams, in order to lead an independent exist¬ 
ence. From the spiritual beings formed in this 
way there have now sprung a large host of spirits 
conceived as partly harmful and partly helpful, for 
which there exist in the Aryan languages a vast 
number of cognate expressions. 

Some of these are : Skr. aruh, Avesta (iruj™ Old Nor. draugr. 
Old Saxon aidroa, O.H.O. gitroc (cf. also A.S. dredg ‘larva 
mortui/ ana perhaps Old Nor. dvergr, M.H.G. twere ‘dwarf’) 
‘(foblin,* ‘ghost’: Skr. druh ‘to injure’; Skr. rf</ui, Vedic ex¬ 
pression for three clever elfish bein^ (Kuhn’s Ztschr. Iv. 102ff.) 
»=01d Nor. dlfr, A.S. (xlf, M.H.G. alp. ‘ fairy,’ ‘ghostly being,* 
‘demon,’ ‘ nightmare ’(cf. W. Grimm, KleinereSchn'/ten, I. 406 ff., 
and also Schrader, Bcallexiccm, art. ‘ Zwerge und Riesen ’); com 
mon Teutonic M.H.G. mar m.f.. Old Nor. mara, A.S. nurre^ 
mare, O.H.O. mara t. ‘demon’(mare in ‘ nightmare’)=Old 
SI. rnora ‘witch,’ ‘demon,’ 'goblin,’Ir. mor-[rJ<^am, 01. lamia 
‘ goblin-queen ’; Old Nor. vair, A.S. w(bI ‘ the dead ’ (esp. on the 
battlefield)Lith. ic€Us ‘ghostly forma of dead people, ghostly 
beings in general ’; Goth, hugs ‘ i^Or,’ Old Nor. hugr * soul ’ 
{mannahugir ‘human souls which appear In many forms’) 
perhaps* Lith. kaOJeas ' dwarf-spirit,’ ‘ nobgoblin,' etc. 

To this class of beings, which will engage our 
attention, in the discussion of the conception of fate 
(below’, p. 52*), belong originally the two series 
of words which w^ere discussed above, namely, Gr. 
Beds and Goth, anses ; but these words took on a 
higher meaning under the influence of the worship 
devoted to the souls of tlie dead, and ultimately 
became associated with those divine beings for 
whom the Lat. deus is the characteristic term. 

The w’ord deus, as we have show n above, corre¬ 
sponds to the Skr. devd, Ir. dia, Lith. di^uwLs, Old 
Nor. tivar, and along with these goes back to an 
Aryan root *deivo s, which, in consequence of its 
close connexion with Aryan Skr. dydus 

‘sky,’ Gr. Zei/s, Lat. Juppiter, must have had 
some such meaning as ‘the heavenly.’ Now', 
since the Aryan *dyl!us, as the use not only of the 
Indian dydu^, but also of the Gr. Zevs and Lat. 
Juppiter proves, ovivimilly denoted merely the 
visible sky worshipped as a god, *deivos derived in 
primitive times * from *dycus, must have signified 

* A later fonuation from Skr, dydus, Z«v», AtF-6^ 

is Skr. divyd = Or. 6lo« from ‘ heavenly.* 
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originally only the powers of nature visible in the 
sky, e.g. sun, moon, dawn, thunder, winds, etc. 
In them, therefore, we must see tlie ‘ heavenly 
ones.’ The common Teutonic root Goth. gu]>t 
Nor. go(t, A.S. god, O.H.G. got, seems to the 
present writer to be largely characteristic of the 
oldest conception of the divine element thought of 
as active in these ‘heavenly ones.’ The most 
signilicant thing about it is tnat it leads back to a 
neuter conception, to an original *ghnt6m which (cf. 
on this point Osthoff in Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge 
z. Kunde d. idg. Spr. xxiv. 177), as is shown by 
the comparison with Skr. hdvate ‘he calls’ {hutd 
‘called’), Avesta zavaiti ‘he curses,’ Lith. imveti 
‘to charm,’ most probably denoted originally ‘the 
divine element called forth by a charm from the 
deified nhenomenon.’ We shall return to this 
later. 13ut meanwhile the discussion of the Gr. 
6e6i and the Lat. dcus has led us to the necessity 
of dividing the material at our disposal into two 
parts, which we may distinguish as worship of 
the dead and w orship of the ‘ heavenly ones.’ In a 
third division we snail disemss what, indeed, in 
many ways comes into contact with the worship of 
the dead and the ‘ heavenly ones,’ but yet is on 
the whole independent of it, viz. the prevailing 
ideas of Fate and the means of their investigation. 

I. The worship of the dead.—A?, far back as 
we can trace the Aryan races by means of tradition 
or excavations, they honoured their dead by a long 
series of customs which shed a surprising light on 
the ideas of man concerning a life after death. 
We shall get the best view' of these by treating of 
(1) the difi’erent forms of disposal of the dead which 
we encounter among the Aryan races, especially 
burial and cremation; (2) the attentions paid to 
the dead at the time of the disposal of the corpse, 
especially the gifts to the dead ; (3) the attentions 
paid to them after the funeral rites (ancestor- 
worship). Then we must speak (4) about the 
beliefs in fixed common abodes of the dead (realms 
of the dead)—beliefs which, in the course of time, 
made their appearance in several parts of the 
Aryan w'orld. 

I. Burial and burning of the corpse.—The fact 
that in all countries occupied by Aryans these two 
forms of di.sposing of the dead are round contend¬ 
ing for the mastery, even in very primitive times, 
suggests to us the Question, To which of the two 
are we to assign tlie greater antiquity! If we 
turn for an answer first to Asia, w'e find that crema¬ 
tion may be regarded as the regular means of dis¬ 
posing of the body among the Indians even in Vedic 
times, and is the only one mentioned in the ritual 
texts ; but alongside of it there are also evidences 
of the burial of the unburned body. Thus in the 
liigveda (X. xv. 14) the pious ancestors who dw'ell 
in the joy of Heaven are divided into ‘ those who 
have been burned by fire and those who have not 
been burned by fire’ ; and so too in the Atharva- 
veda (XVIII. ii. 34) buried bodies and cremated ones 
are distinguished among the ‘ fathers,* whom Agni 
is to bring forward. A glance at the Iranian 
brother-race of the Indians shows us that in these 
latter quotations we have before us the traces of 
an earlier state of affairs. A mong the kings of the 
Scythians, who ethnographically seem to represent 
a part of the primitive Iranian race, left beliind or 
scattered westwards, and w'ho remained in more 
primitive conditions of culture, Herodotus (iv. 
71 f.), who describes their obsequies in great de¬ 
tail, presupposes burial as the only form ; and the 
bodies of the ancient Persian kings also were en¬ 
tombed unburned, as their graves show. Hero¬ 
dotus (i. 140) states the same thing of the Persians 
in general, while he gives in addition an account of 
a protective envelopment of the body in wax (xara- 

KTjpufaayTfs 5r] u)v rbv vIkov lltpaai yy KpvwTOVO’i). 


When, on the other hand, cremation is proved by 
the Avesta as existing among non-Zoroastriau 
tribes, or when the followers of Zarathushtra, as 
well as the Persian Magi, j)revious to burying 
their dead, exposed them to be devoured by dogs, 
birds and beasts of prey, we must in both cases 
undoubtedly detect the introduction of foreign cus¬ 
toms, the last-mentioned of which seems to have 
originated among the wild mountain tribes of the 
Oreitae in Baluchistan (cf. Diodorus Siculus, xvii. 
105: TUfv yhp TeXeimjcdyrcoy Trap' avrois t4 <ru)fiara 
ipipovaiy ol trvyyeyeis yvpvol, Xtryxcis txovres. cU Si 
Tov« iirl TTjs Spvfiovs 0^vT€S r6 (Twixa, rdy pkv 

ireptKelfxevov rtp vcKpip Kbapov Trepiaipovyrai, rb Si <ru»|Aa 
Tov TfTcXfVTi]KOTOS KaTaXcIirovo-i ^opav TOtS 0T]pCotS). 

Similar conditions confront us among the Euro¬ 
pean Aryans, especially among the Greeks. In the 
shaft-graves, and in the bee hive and chamber tombs 
of the Mycennmn period, the dead were entombed 
unburned in a partly mummified state (cf. Tsount-aa- 
Manatt, The Mycencean Age, chs. v. vi.). And even 
if, in the face of these discoveries, we must take 
account of the possibility of a non-Grecian popu¬ 
lation in Mycenman Greece, the case is ditterent 
wdth the great Athenian cemetery which has been 
open to view in the N. W. of the tow n since the year 
1891 (cf. A. Bruckner and E. Pernice, ‘ Kin attischer 
Friedhof* in Mitteil. d. kais. deutschen archaeol. 
Institute, Athen. Abt. xviii.). Among the nineteen 
‘ dipylon-graves ’ (graves of the geometric period) 
in this burying-place, only one contained an um 
with burnt bones, ‘ and this state of affairs agrees 
with the assurances of Greek local antiquaries, 
W’ho claim to have seen no xpoiaropiKbs rdepos with a 
burnt body.’ So, wdien buiying and burninj^ are 
met with in the Greece of history alongsuie of 
each other, there can be no doubt that the former 
custom must be regarded as the more primitive, 
and that the Homeric world with its practice of 
body-burning represents an innovation contrary 
to the primitive Greek custom of burial which is 
preserved in the mother-coiin try. 

The lionian tradition corresponds to the con¬ 
ditions actually found among the Greeks. Accord¬ 
ing to Pliny, burial preceded cremation in Home 
also (cf. Hist. Nat. vii. 187): 

‘ Ip8um cremare apud Romanos non fuit veteris Instituti; 
terra condebantur . . . et tamen multse familie prisoos serva- 
vere ritus, sicut in Cornelia nemo ante Sullam dicUtorem tra- 
dltur creamtus.' 

An old royal enactment referring to the so-called 
‘ Cwsarian operation’ (cf. M. Voigt, ‘tlber die 
leges regiae’ in ASG, vii. : ‘ negat lex regia muli- 
erem, qum praegnans mortua sit, humari, antequam 
artus ei excidatur ’) appears to be acquainted with 
urial only, but the legislation of the Twelve 
I’ables already sanctions both methods of disposal 
of the dead. 

Cf. Tab. X. (ed. Schoall) 1; ‘ hominem mortuum in urbe ne 
tepelito neve urito ’; 8, 9 ; * neve auruni addito cul auro dentei 
‘luncti escunt, aut im cum illo sepelu't uretve, se fraude esto.' 

The excavations also indicate that burial was suc¬ 
ceeded by cremation on ancient Latin soil. The 
lowest layer of the burying-ground laid bare near 
the Porta Esquilina contains rock-hewm burial 
chambers with unburned bodies; while in the 
second layer of soil in this cemetery, as well as in 
the necropolis of Alba Longa and among the most 
recent excavations of Professor Boni in the Forum 
Kornanura, urns of ashes have been brought to 
light w hich point, no doubt, to a higher anti<iuity for 
cremation in Rome than might be expected from 
the historical tradition q^uoted. We have to rely 
solely on excavations with regard to the northern 
part of Italy. Here, in the famous burying-places 
belonging to the older Iron Age, of Bologna, Vil- 
lanova, and Marzobotto, the graves of bodies buried 
and burned almost contemporaneously lie close 
together. The latter class are assign^ by Mon- 
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telius (La Civilisation primitive en Italic dcpuis 
Vintroduction dcs m6tanx, Stockholm, 1805) to the 
Umln ians, i.c, to the near rohitives of the Latina, 
and the former to the non-Aryan Etruscans. Jlut 
the observations of the present writer, on tlie spot 
and in the Museum of lloloj^ma, failed to convince 
liim of the possi})ility of carryin^r through this 
ethnographic division, 

\V hen we pass to the East and North of our 
territory, we lind both methods of disposing of the 
dead nientioned by H(irodotus (v. 8 ) among tlie 
Thracians : raipai tolo-l evbaiixoai avrCov [tbe present 
reference is tlnis only to the rich] €ial aide' rpeh 
f.dr i)p.(pas TTporiOlaai rbv vcKpbv^ Kal TrapTola, 

IprfCa, eviiixloPTai, TrpoKXavaavres irpiorov' ^'Treira 5^ 
tfdTTTova'i KaraKavcravTcs t) aXXws ■yfj Kpi)\|/avTes.* 
The same thing holds of the pagan Prussians and 
Lithuanians, regarding whom a treaty with the 
Teutonic Order in the year 1249 (cf. Dreger, Cod. 
Poineran. diplom. No. 191) certifies the following: 

‘ promiserunt quod inai et heredes eoriim in mortuis 
comhurendis ve.l suMcrrandis . . . vel etiam in 
aliis quibuscunque ritus gentilium de cetero non 
servabiint.’ Elaborate descriptions of the disposal 
of the bodies of people of rank by cremation among 
the races mentioned are given us by dillerent 
authorities, such as Peter of Dusburg or the canon 
Stryikowski; while others like the clerical Jan 
Malecki (Molctius, Menecius), who will often be 
referred to, in their accounts of the ancient Prussian 
funeral customs, start with burial as a self-evident 
institution. The older information among the 
Slavonic races is somewhat more uniform, and is 
in favour of cremation. It is certified by Boni¬ 
face (Jaff 6 , Momimenta Mo^nntina, p. 172) as 
existing among the Winedi ; by 'rhietmar of 
Merseburg (CAron. viii. 2) among tne Poles, and by 
the Arabs Ibn Dustah, Ibn Eosslan, Mas'udi, etc., 
among the Eastern and the Danube Slavs. Along¬ 
side ()f this, however, Ibn Dustah tells of a custom 
according to which, if a man of noble rank died, 
a grave was made for him in the form of a large 
house, in which he was laid unburned. But, as 
the followers of this custom are expressly called 
Rhos (Russians), not Slavonians, it is natural to 
conjecture that, as we must understand by the 
Rhos the Norse conquerors of Russia, we have 
here to do with a Scandinavian custom ; for we 
read of stately rooms in Norway belonging to the 
oldest Iron Age—rooms hewn in wood, in which 
some corpses lay on stuU’ed cushions, and some sat 
on chairs (cf. O. Montelius, Die Kultur Schwedens^, 
p. 193). It may also be considered a foreign custom 
when, in the account given by Ibn Eosslan of the 
interment of a Russian merchant (see below', p. 30), 
the corpse was j)ut in a ship and burned along with 
it, in exactly tne same way as was customary in 
Northern Scandinavia, On the other hand, the 
simultaneous existence of dillerent burial customs 
among the old Slavonic races—cremation among 
the Radimices, SOverjanes, and Krivit*cs, burial 
among the Poljancs and Drevljanes—may be in¬ 
ferred from the information of the old Russian 
Chronicle of Nestor, and Christianity at its intro- 
auction seems to have found both methods of dis¬ 
posing of the btxlies follow’ed to practically the 
same extent (cf. Kotljarevskii, ‘On the Burial 
Customs of the Pagan Slavs, in Trans, oj the. 
Department for the Russian Lang, and TAt. of the 
St. Petersburg Acad. [Russ.] xlix. p. 24011’.). 

The Teutons and Celts still remain to be con¬ 
sidered. Among these the Roman authors are 
acquainted with cremation only. 

Cf., for the Teutons, Tacitus, Germ. 27: ' funerum nulla 
ambitio : id solum observatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum 
certis lijrnis creraentur, struom rogi nec vestibus nec odoribus 

• Cf. also Kretschmer, Einleit. in die Gesch. der griech. 
Sprache, p. 178. 
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cuinulant: sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus adicitur, 
soniilcrum ca’ispes erij^it.’ As late as the year 785 (MGI/ 111. 
40) Gbarlemaj^ne dc>crt.-^d against tiie .Sa.xons : ‘si quia corpus 
<lefuncti hominis secundum ritum l‘aganorum llainma consuini 
fecerit, et ossa eiu.s ad oinerem redegerit, capite punietur ’; amJ 
again, ‘iubcaius ut cori)ora Christianorum Saxonum ad cirne- 
tcria ecclesiie deferantur et non ad tumulos Paganorum.’ The 
native testimonies to cremations on a large scale are too well 
known from tbe Beowulf and the s(jngs of the lulda to require 
to be detailed here. With referem.e to tbe Oauls, Ca?gar states 
(lie Bell. Gall. vi. 10) ; ‘ funera sunt pro eultu CJallorum magnilica 
et suinpltiosa; omniaque qu:e vivis t^ordi fuisse arbitrantur, i.. 
ignern mfernnt, etiam animalia, ac panlo snitra banc memoriam 
servi et cliontes, quos ab iis dilectos esse cojistabat, iustis 
funeribus contectis una cremabantiir.’ Tlio same thing ap¬ 
pears from Pomponius Mela (iii. 2, 'J) and from Diodorus Siculus 
(V. ‘28). 

The question simply is, At what time did the 
Teutons and Celts begin to cremate their dead ? 
The final answer to this can be given only by pre¬ 
historic arclueology, for want of older written 
evidence.s. This shows that in the lands occupied 
by the Celts and 'feutons during the Neolithic 
Age, the corpses were interred unburned in dol¬ 
mens, upright graves, and stone chests, and that it 
was only after the use of bronze had become more 
firmly establi.shed in Europe that cremation gradu¬ 
ally came in. It fui tlier encourages more and more 
the opinion (cf. Montelius, A A xvii. 161 If.) that 
the change of custom went on in the countries 
mentioned, without any real change in the popula¬ 
tion, so that in this way we sliould have to con¬ 
clude that, for both Celts and 'feutons, burial and 
not cremation was the oldest method of disposing of 
the dead, although history gives evidence only of 
the latter. It is worthy of notice that in Sweden 
and Norway burial once more appears decisively 
during the younger Iron Age alongside of crema¬ 
tion, and we may doubt whether the former mode of 
disposing of the dead was at any time quite extinct. 

No one who considers the facts and conditiona 
here described (cf. for details J. Grimm, ‘ tJber das 
Verbrennen der Leichen ’ in Kleinere Schriften, ii. 
211, and Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece, i. ch. 
vii. ‘Inhumation, Cremation, and the SouD) will 
doubt that, so far as the Aryan races are concerned, 
there is a not inconsiderable probability for the 
priority of burial over cremation. This view is 
confirmed by a consideration of the language. 

If it really happened, as J. Grimm (op. cii.) 
assumed, that cremation existed before burial, we 
should naturally expect this fact to be indicated 
somehow in the Aryan funeral terminology ; that, 
e.g., expre.s.sion 3 for ‘ to dispose of the dead ’ should 
exhibit an original sense = ‘to burn.’ But this is 
not at all the case ; and even the Gr. 0 d 7 rTw, w'hich 
means in historical usage ‘to bury’ and ‘to bum,’ 
can by no means, in suite of J. Grimm’s contention, 
be connected with Skr. tap, liat. tcpco, Gr. rttppa, 

‘ ashes,’ but must very likely be connected with 
O.H.G. tunc, ‘ pit,’ or w ith Armen, damhan ‘ grave.’ 
On the other hand, there is a wide-spread pre¬ 
historic designation of burial in the series : Old Pr. 
kopts, enkopts, ‘ to bury,’ Lith. kdpas, ‘ cairn,’ Lett. 
ka^m mdte, ‘ grave - goddess,’ Gr. /edireros, ‘g^ave,* 

‘ pit,’ Lat. capulus, ‘ cofhn ’: Lith. kap6ti. Old Slav. 
kopati, ‘to hew,’ and the same change of meaning 
recurs in the equally ])rimitive equation: O.H.G. 
< 7 m 6 = 01d Slav. grohU, ‘grave,’ ‘cofhn’ (Goth. 
graban, * to dig’). There is a pre-historic designa¬ 
tion of the grave also in the probable equation, 
Lat. orcus (*urciis), ‘under world’ — Goth, aurahi, 
‘.sepulchral cave’ (cf. Bezzenberger, Beitrdge, xxvi. 
166); while the Lat. sepelio, the oldest meaning of 
which was undoubtedly ‘ to bury,’ as follows from 
the passages of the Twelve Tables quoted above, 
through its connexion with the Skr. sapary, ‘ to 
serve,^ ‘do homage,’ ‘honour,’ plainly expresses 
the ancient ritual significance of this mode of dis¬ 
posal of the dead (cf. also W. Schulze, in Kuhn’s 
/Heitschr. xli. 336). 
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Wo aro tl)ii.s jnstilied in ns.suniing that tho 
Aryans, alike in the liinil of tlieir origin and after 
their arrival in Avhat afterwards beeanic their home, 
interred tludi dead nnbiirned in earefully preparei 
graves. The thought that jtroinpted this kind o; 
burial must have been .simply the desire to protect 
the b(»dy of the deceased, whether witli the jdous 
intention of warding olV enemies and wild animals 
from it, or because, believing that the .soul of the 
d(‘ad hovers around the corpse and ia bound to 
its existence, they thought to secure the interests 
(<f tin* deceased by procuring for him the longest 
j)ossible e.visteiice, and at the same time to serve 
the interests of the survivors— for they were afraid 
of ghosts—by conlining the spirits of the dead 
rigidly to tlu; grave. Or it may be that all the.se 
reasons worked together. 

This intention of guarding the body of the dead 
person is exhibited on the grandest scale in tho.se 
colossal tombs, known as dolmens, vault.s, cairns, 
etc., which are scattered over hi mope in the 
North, West, and South, and which also reeur 
in North Africa, Pah'stine, and India; but the 
([Uesti(»ns to which tlicse buildings give ri.so from 
the side of liie liistory of culture ami ethnography 
(cf. S. Miillcr, iS’ortL Altfirtnivsktindey i. GS; 
lb)ernes, Urgesrh. dcr bifdcndcn Kunst, p. 2‘n; 
Zinck, Det norden'op. dysseterritor. stengravc og 
dysserves ndhrc(b:/se i Envopa\ M. Much, licimdt 
der Jndogcruiaiwn^ Ahschnitt v., ‘ l>ie grossen 
Steingraber’) areas yet so far from l)eing.settled 
that we cannot enter upon them here. At iKittom, 
however, the same endeavour to protect and pre¬ 
serve the liuman corp.se is expressed in the later out 
still pagan invention of the collin. It i.s unknown 
during the wJiole of the Stone Age, an<l in (Jreece 
also during tlie iMycen.ean neriod of the Hronze 
Age. In Sparta, a.s late as tlie time of Ivycurgus, 
the dead were, witliout any .such covering, laid 
upon palm branche.s ami leaves of tlie olive tree. 
Afterward.^, as in the old Athenian cemetery (cf. 
above, j). IG), the hodie.^ were enclosed in large 
ves.scls (TrlOoi), and then tlie cla^' and wooden coHin 
and tlie stone .sarcojihagus gradually found their 
way into the South, (xu rowed perhaps from foreign 
countric.s. In the forest land of N. Eurojie there 
apj)eared for the first time, in the earlier Hronze 
Age, the so-called ‘ tree of tlie dead,’ i.e. a hollowed- 
out trunk, es[)ecially of the oak, which wa.s used 
for the protection of the body. Any one who 
desires to convince himself of tlie preserving power 
of this manner of interment has only to examine, 
in the Copenhagen National Mnseuni, the tree- 
collins with tlieir contents taken from the Danish 
cairns. In Ancient Russia, and in dialects even 
at the present day, the coliin bears the very name 
klada, kolnda, i.c. ‘tree-trunk’ (cf. N. Germ. 
Dodenstork). The Slavimians, even at the lieginning 
of last century, felled a hollow tree for the pur¬ 
poses of burial, shaped it, and pushed the dead 
bodj^ inside. 'J’lie sectaries of tlie province of Czer- 
nigovski are still said invariably to manufacture 
their colllns out of a complete tree-trunk. More¬ 
over, corpses liave been found in Russia which 
were enveloped only in bark (cf. Kotljarevskij, 
dp. rit. p. 222f.). This northern ‘ tree of the dead,’ 
wdiose w’ide-.spread use i.s a [iroof of the fact that 
the burial of the dead had nev'er quite been given 
np, was afterwards superseded by the Christian 
collin constructed from hoards, which .spread over 
Europe along with the dillu.sion of the new beliefs. 

Kl(;qijent u if.np.sH is borne to this by numerous names of the 
coftin in the Teiitonie lany’iiagcs—names which were borrowed 
fron) the Latin (o.H.G. srtruh, mrh, from *ftarciis — garcophaquM^ 
A.S. ce.st, cist, ‘cc.ffiii/ cixtian, ‘to coffin,’ Old Nor. likkista 
from I.At. cista, M.ll.G. arke from Lat. area, O.li.O. earh- 
scrini from T^nt. scriniuin), 

riius all along, from the earlie.st to the mo.st 
recent times, we .see connected with the di.sposal 


of tlie dead by burial the endeavour to protect 
and preserve the corpse. 

Now, in the most direct opposition to this aeries 
of ulcas connected w ith the burial of the dead, ia 
the custom of cremation, which, as wo have seen, 
emerges in pre-historic times among all the Aryan 
race.s, and sulisists, alongside of burial, down even to 
the introduction of Christianity. While those who 
bury a body aim at protecting it by durable grave- 
constructions or by coffining, we now timl men 
resorting to fire as the most drastic means of destroy¬ 
ing it. It is in reality a revolution whicli can 
be explained only by a complete cliarige in tlie 
ideas alniut life after death, and which in recent 
years .several famous scholars have made the sub¬ 
ject of research. The first place here is due to 
Erwin Rohde and his book Psyche - (i, 27 fi.). Ac¬ 
cording to his view', cremation is meant to efleet 
the s]»eedy and complete .separation of the soul 
from tlie body, and tliis from an afrectioiiatc as 
well as a .selfish motive. As long as the body lasts, 
file soul is bound to it; it enjoys no rest itself and 
allow's none to the survivors, whom it terrifies by 
manifold ajjpoaraiices, 

* Xotliiiiiyr can destroy the vi.sihle counterpart of tho soul more 
quicKly tlinn fire; if a lire i.s kindled, and the most prec'ious 
beloii^Mn<^8 of l.iie dead man are consumecl in it, no bond can 
detain the .soul any longer in this world. Thus, by burnirq' 
the body, they serve tlie interests of the dead, wlio no lon^jer 
roam about restlessly, arid still more tliosc fd the livin;?, whom 
the souls banished to the ilepths of the earth can never meet 
again. 

In essential agreement with Rolide, but inde- 
poudently of him, S. Muller, in bis Nord. Altcr- 
tiiniskunde (i. 363 ft’.), is convinced that the true 
purpose of cremation is the release of ( he soul in 
order that it may find peace in the other life, w bile 
R. Much, in a comtnehensive discussion of Miiller's 
hook {Anzeiger Jur dent sc has AUertuin, xlviii. 
315(1’.), lays greater emphasis on the rebnaso of the 
.survivors of the dead person from the fear of him 
than on the release of his soul. 

‘Tho thought of the dead i>erson, if it wa,s a case of 
burial, would involve the idea of the preserved hu( disligurcrl 
body, dccompo.scd or already changed to a skclclon. . . . Ihit 
f the dead person had been burned, what Was left of him 
alTordcd no new food for the im.agination. . . . The part which 
the dead under such circumstances played in the dri'ams. 
Hallucinations, and imagination.s of trie survivors was un- 
rlouhtedly a smaller and also a more friendly one ; in other 
ord.s. hi.s soul entered more easily Into the p<‘aco of a liome of 
mis, or else followed its destined way at liberty within living 
and active nature.’ 

In confirm,if ion of his view', Much appeals to the 
u.stom, wliich long persisted, of burning what 
were Hiipitosed to he vampires, witchc.^, .soreerers, 
and the like, for no otlicr reason than to prevent 
:heir return. 

In opposition to the opinion (which, by the way, 
s generally prevalent) of these three scliulars, tliat 
:lie ‘dogma of cremation sprcjul into Europe and 
.\sia by pa.ssing from race to raire, W. Ridgew ay, 
in his w'ork mentioned above, Tfie Early Age oj 
Greece, defends tlie view' that cremation was 
Tought by the coriquering expeditions of a N. 
European Celtic race to Italy and Greece ns well 
as to Iran and India. He holds that, at the same 
ime and in the same w ay as the emstom of burn- 
ng the body, the belief had spread that an en¬ 
trance into a world of the blest was secured only 
by those who were burned by tire, but that 
cremation itself is rooted, in the last ro.sort, in the 
conviction that it is only by lire that m.in can 
be freed from the pollution W’hich death brings 
with it. 

fSetting aside this attempt of Ridgewa}' (w'liich 
ippcars to have little foundation) to explain the 
ipread of rremation among the Aryan races 
by migration of races instead of by ‘waves of 
culture,’ the present writer believes that in the 
di.scussion.s of all four scholars important points 
^f view have been suggested for tho under- 
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atanding of the question witli wliicli we are liere 
engaged, althongli naturally it will never lie 
possible to get beyond more or less credible conjec¬ 
tures on t)>e subject. There is no doubt that the 
thought winch in stages of prijiiitive culture i.s 
exj)ressed most frequently and i)la.inly, as we shall 
see in the section on ‘ llealms of the Dead ’ (p. 
is that cremation opens for the dead person the 
entrance into a naradix; beyond. Ilut it cannot yet 
be decided whetiier ciernalion first originatial from 
an Aryan race and spread ‘ wave-like’ in dillerent 
directions, or took rise outside the circle of Aryan 
linguistic and racial kinship—perhaps amon^ the 
primitive Sumerian jiopulation of Babylon, wmere, 
in the year 1887, huge Imrying-grounds of burned 
bodies were brought to light in the two ruined sites 
of Surghul and K1 llibba (cf. K. Koldewey, in 
ZA ii. 403 tr.). 

2 . Attentions paid to the dead at the time of 
the disposal of the corpse, especially the gifts 
to the dead. — Whether, in primitive times, the 
body of the deail was buried or burned, the dis¬ 
posal of it must have been accompanied even then 
by a long series of solemn customs, which can still 
be ascertained by a careful comparison of the 
burial-rites handed down from the separate Aryan 
races. Unfortunately, such a comparison has not 
as 3 'et been undertaken, and cannot be at¬ 
tempted in an e.vhaustive w'ay here. To sho\y, 
however, how' far-reaching the analogies in this 
connexion are, tw'o at least of the chief Aryan 
races, namely, the Greeks and the Lithuanlutt 
Shtrs will be comjiared. 

iwii- the forinor wo shrill start from the description of the 
(irt'ck burial • customs in K.iiidc's Ptiychr'i (denoted by R.), i. 
t’isfT. ; for the latter we shall take special account of the 
fil»'\e-mentioned (i>. work of Kotljarevskij (-^K.); ef. also 
.I(i:i:ines Menecius (--M.), ‘ de Sacriliciis et Idolatriri yeterum 
Itornssormn, Livomim, aliarumiine vicinarum ji'i ntinm ’ 
ton a licruia fJvnnicaruiii, ii. .kSiMT.); and 1‘. V. Sejn (-S.•), 
‘Materials for a Knowled'^c of the Lite and Lan^Miago of the 
Hnssian ropulation of the North-West’ (White Russia), i. 2, 
2r;d pt. : ‘Hnrial ami .Memoriul t’untoms, Wailiti<;s over the 
(’urpse, and I.amentations for the l>end.’ in Trims, nj the Depart- 
nicnf for the liat^sian Lainj. a»,} Tit. vf the .St. Petersbunj 
Aead. tRuss. 1 .'>1, No. 3, St. I’etcrshni’K', and tho same 

a ithor's work ( -S.-). The (ircat PiUSsian in his Sonijs, ITsatfes, 
CitAi.iiis, Siij,. rsfitions, Tah’S, Li<r >i<Is, etc. fltuss.I, St. 
I'- tiTsi.nru', IN.is, V.MRi. 2ml ]it. p. 777 ff. Therealter the 
important sni.jecl of gifts to the dea<l will be discussed 
V, it .) regard to all the Aryan races. 

(U) ANCIKNT DUKKIv and LITU-SlAVIC nURIAL- 
I’USTOMS.— (a) The hjhuj in state of the eorp.se 
( 7 rp.i 0 r(r(j).—‘ After tbo cyos tind tlie mouth have 
been closed by the hand of tin; nearest relative, 
the corpse is washed and anointed hy the w'omen 
of the family, clothed in clean garments, and laid on 
the hed iti tlie house for solemn lying in state’ (K,). 


•In funerihus hie servatur ritns a nisticaiiis. Dcfnnctonmi 
cadavera vestihu.s et cul<-ci» indimntnr, et erecta locantur super 
sellam. cni assidentes illornm projiinqui perpotant ac hellu- 
antur’'(M. ]•. .‘'.'.U). ‘On the appearanei! of the m.astor of the 
house the wife, and the i>ersonsi int imately eonneeted with the 
dead 'man, the lying in state fak.s plaee in tho "corner” 
(kuta) which in tiiis ease docs not mean the corner under tlie 
sacred image.s, hut the bench opposite the entrance door.* 
Vinoim other wislies connectcil with a "decent ’ death, as, e.n., 
that in the hour of death all tho relatives may he present, 
Lliat tho son may close the eyes, the daughter sing tlie song 
Of woe, etc., the While Russian peasant wishes to he on his 
own " bench ” after his death; he has not died decentlv if 
»,e has lain in the "wrner” in a strangers house. They 
< lot he every corpse in a clean while garment, prepared m the 
house, and in now hast shoes, whii-h are replaced by boots only 
in wealthy families.' ‘It is the bounden duty of the dead 
man’s nearest relatives to close his eyes, and in doing the' 
are reiiuirod to avoid most strictly any possible mjurv to his 
lK.(fV and they make haste to wash the Iwdy, betore it has 
• n owt’i cold.' ‘‘They clothe the dead man m a complete summer 
dress, i.e. in a summer tunic and girdle over the umier- 

ss!;^;"tho roo,n 

tli™mW<ne .I’llle room, uilh tho (cot'towards the door.’ So 
in Uomcr xi.v. -ill') Iho doad vwrsoii li-sta .r« ,o<10op»r 
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garment, and they usually put a hat on his head’ (S.i pp. 
51‘2, 518). 

A diflerence from the Greek custom is shown in 
the fact tliat among the Slavs the was!ting of the 
dead body, which, moreover, is regarded as a reli¬ 
gious ceremony accompanied bv prayers, is not 
usually performed by relatives, but by strangers ; 
in the case of men it is done by men, in the case 
of w’onien by women, or sometimes in the case of 
both by ohl women, 

{fi) The lamentation for the dead {OpTjens). — ‘The 
lamentation for the dead took place over the corp.se 
lying on its bier, and the juirpose of tlie lying in 
state was to give opportunity for this’ (K.). The 
.spontaneous passionateness of tliis lamentation in 
tile earliest times is attested not only in the de¬ 
scription of Homer,* but al.so by tbe endeavours 
of tlie lawgivers, e.specially Solon (rjiitarcli, Solo7i, 
21), wdiieh were directed towards putting a check 
upon it. Solon will have only the w’omen nearest 
of kin (cf. below, 3 e) to take i)art in the lamenta¬ 
tion ; all violent outbursts of grief, seratcliing of 
the cheeks, and beating of the bre.ast and tlie liead 
are forbidden, as well as tbe singing of set forms 
{6py]V€LV TveTTOL'qpiva). Ilomcr {II. xxiv. 707 tl.) gives 
a graphic account of what once prevailed : Triam 
carries the body of Hector to Troy. The whole 
tow n is assembled before the gates ; with weeping 
and lamentations the people surround ITiam’s 
clniriot; wife and mother tear their hair at the 
sight of their beloved tlcad one. Priam now ex¬ 
horts them : ‘Give me place for tlie mules to pass 
through ; hereafter ye shall have your jill of wail¬ 
ing when I have brought him unto his home.’ 
There the body of Iliictor is laid on a splendid 
couch, professional singers strike up a melancholy 
air, accompanied by the Woeful cries of the w’omeii; 
then Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen step for¬ 
ward to the detui body to utter those mourning 
songs which are doubtle.ss meant by the Optjvctr 
■/renoLTjpitea of Solon’s edict. 

We meet with all these customs in everyday u.se 
in the Litu-SIavic world, sometimes even at the 
very thrc.shold of the present day. From the 
laying of the dead body on the ‘berieli,’ from tlie 
very moment of death, iiideed, the lamentations of 
fciiiale relatives or neighbours continue through all 
the phases of tho Imrlal—often it is impossible to 
.sty whether more as a conventional necessity or as 
an expression of dee^) anguish. Moreover, they are 
rcpejited at the anniversjiry festivals of the detwl, 
whicli will be spoken of below. The Arab Tbn 
Dilstali (K. i». 217) was aetjuainted witli tbe ticrco- 
ness of these oiUbiirstsof grief wlien he relates tliat 
the women lacerated t Uieir hands and faces with 
knives when a member of the family died. And 
Wjn statiis of tlie White Tlussians of tbe present 
day (9.^ p. r>3r)) : 

‘ The room of the peasant’s house, in which tho dead body 
lies, re-echoes with the weeping und mourning of relatives, 
neighbours, and ac.quaintances. In such a case the women 
naturally distinguish themselves by special ecstasies of feeling, 
their wailing and moaning and their despair at times reaching 
such a pitch that, on looking at them, one involunUrily begins 
to be apprehensive not only for the health, but even for the life 
of some of t hem.’ Again, referring U) the Great Russians, ho says 

* Cf. e.<j. 11. xviii. 22 IT. (the son of Nestor announces the 
death of hatroclus to Achilles): 

U)? (/)(xro, TOI/(Achilles) 6' ax«o% I'n/aAr} fKoXvi^Ji nt\aii>a. 
afi<l>oTfpy;a’i Se \epcrlv fAwe Ktii'ir aitJoAiieiraar 

Xevaro itW kci/ioAt)?, xapRy P //cryw*' npocnoTToy 
veKTapeu) Se xiTWJ'i fxeAaiv' apin^ai't Te'</)pT}. 

auTO? S' ev KOViTjtri p.eyas peyciXuia-TL ravvallTis 
tcelro, Sk Ku/xT?r ])<rxuye Sai^tov. 

Spinal fi’, ay krjiaaaTO HdrpoickQq re, 

Hvpby aKTixepeyai peydA’ iaxoy, €< St bi’pa^e 
eSpapov dpiji’ ’AxiAi^a fiaif/>poea, xtpO'i St irao-at 
arifOta tit-nk^yovTO, KvOfv S' vn'o yvia eKd<TTi]<:. 

t Cf. //. xix. ‘28‘2 tf.: 

Ilpio-t)W S' dp' enetr', 'iKfkr} \pvaff] AifipoSirr], 
tbs ISf UdrpoKkoy SeSaiypfioi' h^ti >^aA»ci^, 
dp<i>' ai'Tw xvpf'yv Aiy’ tKioKiy, xtpffc 6 dpvcrcrev 
a-niHed t’ vS’ arroAriy Sttphv ltd KoXd TrpuaioTra. 
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(S.2 p. 779) : ‘ Whon the women strike up their mourning songs 
at the graves, the woei)ing widow often swoons in con8e<iuenee of 
her great grief, i.e. she falls on the grave of her husband, and 
lies there perfectly motionless. TheJi the women who are 
present shake her and bring her to her senses ; and she falls 
down on the grave again, and continues her song of lamenta¬ 
tion. Swoons like tnese occur several times in succession. 
Often they are only pretended, as it does honour to the be¬ 
reaved one, and they praise her for “knowing how to weep.’" 

It is wortliy of note that these Russian lamenta¬ 
tions often as.sume an epic, and even a dramatic, 
character- in so far as occasionally’ a complete 
.sketch of the life of the deceased is given in them 
(of. n. 546), dramatic in so far as the mourners 
are in the liabit of turning to the dead person with 
questions as if he were alive. 

Cf. Mcnecius, op, cU. p. 391: ‘ Eixita cerevisia (see above) fit 
lameritatio funchris, quio in lingua Rutenica sic sonat: ... id 
est, hei iiiihi quare mortuus es? Num tihi deerat esca aiit 
potus? Hoc modo lamentantes enumerant ordine omnia ex¬ 
terna illius bona, cuius mortem deplorant; nempe, uxorem, 
liberos, oves, boves, equos, anseres, gallinas, etc. Ad qua) sin¬ 
gula respondentes occinunt hano na-niam : cur ergo mortuus 
es qui hiec habebas?’ and p. 520 : ‘Those who visit the dead 
man take pains to express their genuine grief, and in doing so 
they recall different circumstances in their lives which have such 
and such a connexion with his life. The women express this in 
a mournful, tearful song, but the men in a long adares.s, iluring 
which I he speaker often turns to the dead man with questions, 
just as if he were still alive, and several times during the course 
of the speech he repeats tli i' Hie dead man, although no longer 
alive, can neverthcle.ss he;i? id understand quite well, only he 
is unable to express his thou,! ;s and feelings.’ 

These speeches of the men are not really dirges, 
since only tlie women can take part in funeral 
dirges. Oopious collections of these dirges, arranged 
according to the relationship of tlie mourner (widow, 
mother, sister, daughter, daughter-in-law, etc.), are 
to be found in both of isejn’s works. While on the 
whole marked by great monotony, these songs not 
infrequently exhibit in details genuine poetic feel 
ing, and quite recall the mourning songs which the 
Trojan women poured forth over the body of Hector. 

Thus a White Russian widow laments (S.i n. 638): *0, my 
brave partner, how am I to live now with my dear little child¬ 
ren? Who will be their supporter and father? Whence can 
warm w’inds blow down upon them ? No warm winds will blow 
upon them,’ etc. Cf. Andromache's words at the bier of her 
husband {It. xxiv. 725 ff.^: ‘ Husband, thou art vone young from 
life, and leavest me a widow in thy halls. And the child is yet 
hut a little one, the child of ill-fated parents, thee and me; 
nor methinks shall he grow up to manhood,' etc. 

In Russia tliere are also paid female mourners, 
who often achieve great fame by their art (cf. Mel- 
nikow, In the Forests^ ii. 307, Ru.ss. ed.). 

( 7 ) The funeral procession {iK<popd). —‘The lying 
in state seems to nave lasted, as a rule, only one 
day. Early on the morning of the third day after 
death, the body was earrieci out of the house along 
with the couch on which it had lain. . . . The 
solemn and magnilicenfc forms which this part of 
the cult of the dead a.s.sumed, in the time of the 
ancient aristocracy, may be seen from the portrayal 
(if it corresponds at all to the reality) of a funeral 
proee.ssion on one of the very ancient ‘‘dij)ylon- 
va.ses.” Here the body lies on an elevated bier in a 
carriage drawn by two hor.ses ; there are men with 
swords at the side, and a whole crowd of women 
following, wailing and beating their heads’ (R.). 

‘Cum ad svpulturiiin effertiir cadaver, plerique in equis funus 
proseiiuuntur, et currum obequitant, quo tuidaver vchitur; 
eductisque gladiis verberant auras, vociferantes: ... id est, 
aufugite vos daomones’ (M. p. 391). ‘They always drive the 
dead body to tlie cemetery, and that on sledges even in summer ; 
it is not customary to carry the dead body Nvith the hands ’ • 
( 0.2 p. 778). ‘ In old Russian the phrase “ to sit on the sledge ” 

means the same as “to approach the grave” (cf. AnuCin, 
‘Sledge, Float, and llorse as itequisites of Burial Ritual’ 
(Russ.) in the Moakauer Drevnnsti, xvi.). ‘ It is also 
worthy of notice that, as a rule, they yoke the dead man's 
favourite horse to his carriage.’ * In my parish they convey 
the dead to the cemetery in no other way than on a waggon 
drawn by a pair of oxen.’ ‘The burial takes place on the third 
day after the death of the invalid, and often on the second’ 
(S.'-i pp. 522, 5H, 530). 

The ob.sefiuies them.selves naturally took a dif- 

* The custom is different on the other side of the Volga, among 
the Raskolnikans (cf. Melnikow, In the Forests, ii. 309, Russ, 
sd.y I 


ferent form according as it w’as burial or cremation 
that W’as practised ; both methods, as we have 
.seen, can bo proved to have existed in pre-Chris 
tian times, both on Litu-Slavie and on Greek soil. 
Wintoriiitz, in his articles, ‘Was w’i.ssen wir von 
den Indogermanen ? * {Jleilage zur Munrhner AZ, 
1903, No. ‘258, p. 293), thinks it is possible to recog¬ 
nize a primitive Ar 3 ’an cu.stom, connected wdtii 
burial as well as cremation, in the frequently re¬ 
curring practice of the mourners walking three 
times round the grave or the funeral i)yro ; but the 
present writer has not as yet been able to trace 
such a habit on strictly Slavonic soil. The most 
important part, however, of tlie obsequies proper 
was undoubtedly the deftositing of the funeral 
gifts on the grave or on the funeral pyre of the 
deceased—a point which w ill be treated in greater 
detail below. We shall therefore pass on to the 
fourth and last chief act of the ancient Greek burial 
ceremonial on the one hand, and the Litu-Slavic 
on the other, viz. the funeral feast. 

(5) The funeral feast (TreplSeLirvoe). —‘Having re¬ 
turned from the dispo.sal of the laxly, the members 
of the family undergo a religious purilication, and 
then, crowned with w’reath.s, attend the funeral 
feast. This W’as also a part of the cult of .souls. 
The soul of the dead man w-as believed to be (ire- 
sent, as their host; it was dread of the invisible 
companion that gave rise to the custom of alluding 
to him only eulogistically during the feast. The 
funeral feast was a renast for the living relatives, 
given at the house of the dead person ’ (R.). 

‘ All the rest of the company return (after the burial) to tlie 
peaHant's house, with the priest at their head, in order to 
“ celelirate the’.funeral feast” (praviti stolu ; cf. Homeric ra.(f>np 
iaivvvai). By this is meant a commemoration meal for the 
dead person, which lasts from two to four hours.' ‘ After they 
have buried the corpse, the jirie.st goes home, but often they 
invite him to the house of the dead person. All the others who 
attended the burial immediately betake themselves to the house 
of the deceased “ to the feast of cakes” (na kU-cM). After they 
have wa.9hed their hands, they pray here first of all to God, 
sometimes inaudibly, sometimes, if there is a reader among 
them, aloud ; then they sit dow n to table. The reader and 
those who dug the grave sit in the places of honour. 'I'he men 
sit at one table a Tittle higher (“ in the corner,” na kufe), the 
women at another’ (84 pp. 513, 554). ‘But each one, before 
eating |at the funeral feast], must wash himself. This musl 
have been a very ancient custom, and it has not been given up 
yet among tFie Nadravians ; for, when the ixjople come from the 
Durial, a tub of water is placed before the door, os those 
who attended the funeral must wash * themselves, even 
although none of them touched either the earth or the corpse ' 
(cf. Mattheeus Proatorius, Delicice Prassicce oder Pretissische 
Schauhuhne, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p. 99). 'To this day 
I cherisii the greatest respect for this burial feast {zalobny 
stolu), at which rude speaking, slander, dispute, disagreement, 
strife, wanton jests, and everything else that usually accom¬ 
panies gatherings of peasants, had no place. 'Iho large gather¬ 
ing spoke with restraint, not raising their voices, and the 
conversation, whether of individuals or of the whole company, 
confined itself to the deceased, his actions, and the most trivial 
details of his life. 'They recalled the tjilk and instructions of 
the dead man, especially those in which the gooilness of his 
heart shone forth’ (8.1 p. 514). 

We shall learn more about the funeral feasts of 
the Greeks and the Litu-Slav.s when we come to 
speak of their ‘ coininemoration feasts for the dead ’ 
(3 d); the latter cannot always be sharply sepa¬ 
rated from the former. 

{h) The G1FT.S TO the dead.— The remote anti- 
quitjrof the Litliuanian, White Russian, and Great 
Ru.s.sian ideas and u.sages connected with the 
lisposal of the dead is shown not least in the 
custom, whicli even vet is in part wide-spread, of 
laying in the grave along with the dead person the 
favourite objects of his jiast life. The follow ing is 
a selection from the great mass of testimonies : 

Post lamentationem daiitur cadaver! munuscula, nempe 
mulieri fila cum acu: ^iro linteolum, idque eius collo impli- 
catur. . . . Qui funus mortuis faoiunt, nummos proiciurit in 
sepulcrum tanquam viatico uiortuuin prosequentes. Collocaid 
4uoque pancin, et lagcn.'un cerevisim plenatn ad caput cadaveric 
in sepulcrum illati, ne anima vel sitiat vel e8uriat^(M. I.e.). ' I 

* The Scythians also, os Herodotus (iv. 73 ff.) describes if 
detail, hod to purify themselves after the burial, which thej 
did by means of a vai)Our-bath from hemp-seed. 
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was assured that they put into the iwokets of the linen shirt 
[nasovu), which is put on the dead man, i>ipe and tohacxjo- 

K ouch, Hint and steel if he smoked durin^f his life, and a snuff- 
ox if he snuffed. To the man’s jfirdle above the shirt they 
hunj^ a small ba^ conUainin}' smooth copper buttons, as 
well as a small knife in a leather sheath—articles w-ith 
which the peasard never parts durinj; his daily life. In 
the case of both men and women they i>laced in the front folds 
of the linen shirt a clean linen handkerchief (nosoviika), so that 
the deail person mijfht, if necessary, wipe his eyes, his nose, 
and his mouth.’ ‘ I have heard it frequently asserted that on 
ojKjnin^f a burial-mound the ^•rax c-dijrjfers .sometimes used to find 
a bottle of spirits which had been previously laid in the dead 
■Man’s collin. The men, so far from de.spining such a find,consumed 
It on the .spot with ^^eat pleasure.’ ‘ ’I'hey place a towel in the 
dead man’s hand, and some coppers in his pocket, with which he 
buys a place for himself “in ponder world.’” ‘After the 
burial-service they lower the deceased into the ffrave, tilon^' 
w'ith objects which were Hf)ecially treasured by him and were 
specially dear to him during' his lifetime. If, e.g., he was bv 
trade a shoemaker, they invariably placed beside him an 
unfiirlshed hast .shoe (nil jn'iikoinu i spiatini, implements of hi.s 
trade y); if he W'as a carpenter, or some other trade.sman, they 
pave him an axe, a chisel, a plane, a file, etc. Besides these 
thinps they put into every dead man’.s prave bread, salt, epps 
for an omelet, nuts, beer and spirits in a bottle, and also a short 
pjl.>e with tobacco and tinder-box, or a snuff-box with snuff’ 
(S.-l pp. 512, 517, 531, 531). 

Similar custom.s may still be shown to exist 
amonj' the Teutonic races of tlie prciscnt day, 
althouo^h they have to a larj^^e extent disappeared 
(cf. E. Mogk, ‘ Mythologie’ in Irani’s Grunariss d. 
genn. iii. ‘2.V2). 

The result of these investigations is that even 
to-day, under the complete domination of Christi¬ 
anity, we lind the remains of a custom which 
can he traced hack, hy means of excavations and 
traditions, to the epoch when people generally 
began to bestow care upon the dispo.sai of the 
dead, viz. the Neolithic Age ; an<l this custom con¬ 
sisted in giving to the dead man gifts of meat and 
drink, weapons, household furniture of all kinds, 
ornaments, domestic animals, and even servants 
and wives. In fact, in the time of the Vikings, 
they even deposited the dead man’s ship along 
witn him at the burial mound, as the well-known 
discoveries of Tune and Gokstad show. And 
among those Aryan races wliich, at the time of the 
oldest historical tradition, seem to he no longer 
acquainted with the custom of gifts to the dead, 
unmistakable traces point to its existence at an 
earlier date. For instance, gifts to the dead appear 
to be unknown to Vedic antiquity, but such facts as 
the following must be taken into account. Accord¬ 
ing to a famous hymn of the Rigveda (x. 18), they 
give the dead warrior on the funeral-pyre his how, 
and then take it out of his hands again ; or they 
make the wife lie on the funeral-pyre hesi<le her 
husband, and afterwards coinmanif Iier to ‘ rise 
once more to the world of the living.’ This shows 
that liere also it used to be the custom for weapons 
and wife to be burnt along with tlic dead man (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion dcs Veda, p. 575). The 
same holds good of the Homeric Greek.s. With 
them also the aslies of the dead were interred gener¬ 
ally without gifts to the dead ; but the funeral 
ceremony wldch Achille.s prepared for his friend 
Patroclus [II . xxiii. 164 11'.), and the funeral-jiyre on 
which he placed })itellers with honey and oil, and 
at which lie slaughtered sheep, oxen, horses, dogs, 
and twelve noble Trojans, show that there reached 
even into the Homeric epoch the memory of a time 
when people honoured the dead with sacriliccs and 
gifts. 

The raethotl in which these gifts were offered to 
the dead man varied. Where the rite of burial 
was prevalent, they were lowered with the corpse 
into the grave; where cremation was customary, 
they were either placed beside the ashes of the dead 
man or burned with liini on the funeral-pyre-— 
which seems to he the later custom. But it is 
difficult to carry through a sharp distinction as 
to the character of the gifts according as it was 
a case of burial or of cremation. It is true that 


S. Muller, in his Nordische Altertumskunde, has 
ventured to suggest, for the geographically limited 
district of this nortlicrn world, a complete history 
of the development of gifts to the deaa in harmony 
with the development he a-ssumes to have taken 
place in the iilcas of the people of this region 
concerning a fiitnro life. Thus (according to S. 
Miiller), at an earlier period of the Neolitliic Age 
it was believed that the dead person really con¬ 
tinued to live in the seclusion of the tomb, and so 
he was provided in great abundance with weapons 
and implements, with vessels containing meat and 
drink, with amber heads, etc. Then came the 
close of the Stone Age and the earliest Bronze Age, 
in which ‘ the earlier belief in the continuance 
of the life of the soul appears to have been given 
up without having anything to put in its place.’ 
The consequence was that importance was no 
longer attache<i to the proper equipment of the 
<lead, which ‘ was confined to a fixed collection of 
weapons and ornanunts —one might say, to the 
things belonging to the daily outlit.’ But what 
was the use of these then ? And doe.s it not seem 
a simpler a.ssumption that in graves like these 
we have to do with those of ^^arriors, who had 
no need of implements? Finally, we are told, 
cremation came in, which completely freed the 
soul from the body and carried it off to airy 
regions. From that time, according to S. Miiller, 
the graves contain only ‘petty wares, such as 
objects for the toilet, smaller pieces of furniture, 
or simple articles of dress.’ But what would the 
soul, released from the body, want, e.g., with a 
razor ? Thus, however interesting it is to hear the 
opinions of an investi^^ator of the standing of S. 
Muller, it is, nevertheless, very doubtful whether 
his views can be maintained even so far as the 
northern part, and especially the rest, of Europe is 
concerned. What meaning are we to put, e.g,, on 
the fact that, in the famous cemetery of Hallstatt, 
525 graves of skeletons lie alongside of and among 
455 graves of ashes, and that l^th kinds of graves 
exhibit essentially the same kinds of gifts de¬ 
posited: weaj)on8, utensils, ornaments, clay vessels, 
etc. ? Or how are we to judge the fact that the 
Russian peasant of to-day who puts a handkerchief 
in the dead man’s coffin (see above) gives as his 
reason the grossly material notion (which, accord¬ 
ing to S. Muller, really occurs only in the earliest 
Neolithic periods) that he does it in order that the 
dead man may he able to blow his nose ? 

The fundamental idea of all these gifts to the 
dead, from the most primitive times down to the 
present day, must always have been simply the wish 
to give the dead man something witn him that 
might be useful or agreeable to him after death. 
In this connexion it must he emphatically observed 
that, in depositing these things, the 7noumers were 
articated not so much by definite conceptions of the 
future life, as by a custom inherited from their 
fathers. This much we may say, that at different 
places and at different times the fundamental idea 
underwent a process of sublimation, in so far as 
the gifts to tlie dead, once seriously meant, showed 
a tendency to cliange into symbols of love and 
remembrance. We can recognize this very beauti¬ 
fully in the graves of the Athenian burying-ground 
already mentioned (cf. p. 16'’), which was in use 
from pre-historic times (town to the 4th cent. B.c. 
In the graves of the ‘dipylon epoch,’ which, as we 
have seen, contain skeletons lumost exclusively, 
the abundant gifts (weapons, pottery of all kincls, 
pots with meat and drink, and tx)nes from bull-offer¬ 
ings) deposited in the graves were doubtless meant 
seriously, and intended for the actual use of the 
dead man. It is quite different with the later 
graves—cremation as well as burial graves—be¬ 
tween which no distinction can be made here in this 
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respect. The iiieii ^einsnilly j^et nothing more tlmii 
a iew wortlilcss vessels, lint beside the Avomen 
are hii<l tlK.'ir ormuju'nts, beside the cJiildren their 
toys (cf. Ihuckiier-reriiice, op. cit. p. ISDf.). 

‘\Ve have s^iid that Ave must re^^ard as tlie funda¬ 
mental idea of all };ifts to the dead the wish of the 
surviv ing relatives to provide for the dead man in :i 
future life, wluiLever tliey mi^dit ima;j:ine it to be. 
W'e cannot here enter fully into the mucli-dis- 
puted question as to whether this wish was called 
torth by fear of or love for (he dead man. It may 
be that thme was a time when fear of the soul of 
the dead, and the intention of keeping it securely 
in tlie grave by means of these gifts, were the only 
ideas in view. On the other hand, we must 
imagine (he family ties so well knit, ev'en in the 
times of the early Aryans, that they cannot be 
thought of as lacking a feeling of love (however 
rude the manrier of expressing it), which was 
naturally ext('iided also to the dead. So we can 
only say th.at a feeling of timid reverence for (he 
dead, of fear mingled with lov(‘, Avas the foundation 
of the Aryan worship of the dead ; and this notion 
is rellected in numerous testimonies (see below'). 

On the other hand, Ave must notice brietly another 
motive frequently supposed to underlie these gifts 
to tin* ilead, viz. the assumption tliat men di(i not 
venture to deprive the <lead of the property be¬ 
longing to them in the eyes of God and of justice. 
It is all the more necessary to examine this view, 
because it best explains a number of facts Avhich 
it is otherwise imnossible or hard to understand. 
Thus, in the first ]»lace, the id(‘a was Avidely current 
in Teutonic law of‘the [)orLion of the dead,’ i.c. 
‘a share Avhieh belongs by right to the dear 
for hks OW’D legacy,’ ami Avhich II. Ilrunne 
{Z. der .^'n'djny-StiftiuKj fiir Beo/itsycsrJi. xix 
(Jermnnistische Aht. p. liiTH.) has shown ‘origin 
ally consisted of the movables w'hich were burned 
or buried Avith the dead man.’ If, therefore, 
the oldest usage allectin^ the rights of souls w'as 
that the dead .should receive his entire posses.sion.s, 
the further inference is dniAvn (cf. Jiohue, 
i. do f. footnote 3) that in later times the idea must 
naturally have arisen of commuting thi.s right 
by means of a small Hyrnbolical gift. Thus is to be 
explained the coin, the oholus, which in classical 
antifpiity was s<]ueezed betAveen the teeth of the 
•lead man, and Avhii'h Ave have also frequently met 
with among the Litu-Slavic races as a gift to 
the dead. In the forimg instance it aj»pears as 
‘(’haion's penny,’ i.e. as payment for the ferryman 
of the dead, in the latter (cf. above, p. ‘21“) it is 
transformed into money to buy a place in the next 
world. Generally, at the transference of an inherit¬ 
ance, many customs appear Avliich imlicate the 
notion lli.it good: ami chattels, from the point of 
view' of God and justice, must follow the oAviier to 
the grave. In Wliite Knssia (S.‘ p. 522) Avhen the 
coHin has been lifted to the w'ag. im draAvn by a 
horse, the relatiA cs take leave of tl dead man by 
orehead, but tlie neAv head of the house 
kisses the hoofs of the funeral horse, as well as 
those of tlie other horses, and sometimes those of all 
the cattle. 

‘The dead man,’ writes KotlJarcvskiJ fop. cit. p. 211), ‘could 
take all his hehuiginfrs W'ith liini into tlie (^rave ; so ainonjf the 
inhahiiaiits (g .MazoNia, the new head of tlie house, as soon as 
the old one dies, goes to the house, to the buildings connected 
with the Iioiise, to the trees, and to the domestic animals, and tells 
them of the death of their fonner master, and of the entrance 
into power of the now one, with the words; “Your former 
master is de;id ; 1 am now your new lord.'” The same thing if 
stated by Carl Ca{)peller, Kaip aemji iMuvininkai f]p>'cno, 
Au/zeicliriun<jea avH deia Kreuc Stallvpimtn, Heidelberg, 11>04, 
p. 30 ; ‘ Tims it was a pagan custonj,’ the account concludes. 

Similar customs are also reported from Germany. 
In Michelbach, near Marburg, when the head of 
the house dies, tlie iicav master goes to the cattle in 
the stable and to the bee-houses, and announces 


the ‘ Liid ’ and his taking over of the charge with the 
Avords : ‘ Tlie master is deail ; I am the master ’ 
(in letters of K. Hehlmann). Hcssler [Ih’ssisrhe 
Landes- und Volhiktindcy ii. [Marburg, 1904] p, 152) 
tells of a similar undertaking of command on the 
jiart of the mistress. 

Nevertbelcss, the present writer doe.s not believe 
that the custom of gifts to the dead is made alto 
getlier clear by the series of ideas descrilicd above, 
lioAvever old they may be. In order to show this, 
he Avill in cUising this section refer to one more 
point from Avhicli it Avill jijipear that on Aryan 
soil, even in pre historic times, jieople had not only 
thought about jiroviding the dead man Avith snen 
tilings as had licen, or might have been, his pro¬ 
perty during Ids life—his axe, Ids sword, Ids aj) 
larel, etc.—but made jirovisioti beyond this for 
ds well - being in the Avorhl to come. For 
our purpose, Ave may start from the custom, 
alrea«ly touched on above, of giving the dead man 
his witc, or, if be had several wives, one of them, 
as a comjianion in the grave or on the funerab 
pyre. 

According to the evidence in Europe collf'ctcfl by V'. Helm 
(liiilturpflti/izcn nml |». und H. Ziininer {Altln- 

du'<c.he» fjt’hcn, p. tl . ‘uly demonstrable 

anio!)g .S('\Ihians, Tluwcians, I.ithuani.in.s, yiave, and TculotiH, 
und uiidoubicdly goes back to primitive Aryan times. For 
India, it cannot W proved from Vedio anti(|uit\. .N'cvcrtlicless, 
Indologists do not doubt that, when the burning of widows 
makes its appearance, from about the .'ilh cent, n.c., we have 
to do not with an innovation, hut with the revival of a very 
old custom preserved locally even in \ eilic times (cf. It, (larbe, 
licit nitje zxir indi.'icJien Kultunjcschichic, llerlin, llto.S, p. Niff., 

■ Witvvenverbrennung ’; Risley, Report (.Vniius of India, IDUlX 

All these testiniordes are concerned Avith nro- 
vision for the married dead. What haj>j»eiiou in 
(he case of the .single man? I’he j)n‘s(vit writer 
has tried to answer this question in a little iiiorio- 
grapli on Tvtcnhoehzeit (Jena, 1904). In this lu 
starts from the custom, attested in Attica, of 
placing on the grave of tliose Avho died unmarried 
& \ovTpo<p6pos, i.e. a certain kind of water-piti.her, 
Avhich at the .same lime jjlayed an im|)ortant nart 
in marriage-ceremonies, as the Avater intended for 
the bridal batli of the young couple Avas brought 
in it. It is only by comparing the Greek customs 
with those of other Aryan peoples that we can 
di.scover tlie meaning of thi.s custom. AVe then 
jind that the nlacing of the bridal Xoirrpo<p6poi 
on the grave or unmarried people represents the 
symljolical preservation of a custom Avliich is still 
very Avide-spread among the Slavonie races, in 
terms of whicli a ceremonial imitation-uiarriage 
was ce]ebratc<l at the graves of unmarried men ami 
uaidens, during Avhich a bride or a bridegroom 
A'as there and then assigned to the dead person.* 
The tliird and last stage »)f the custom under dis¬ 
cussion is j)resented to us in the accounts of the 
Arabs regarding the oldest ShiAonic and Ku.ssian 
comiitions of life. According to tliem, not only, 
as has been mentioned, Avas the wife of the vlead 
married man given to him as a companion in 
death, hut the single man too Avas, after his death, 
married in regular fashion to a young girl, who 
ilso was tlierefore doomed to die (cf. Mas'udi, Jjcs 
'^rairics d'oTf ed. Jlarhier de Meynard, I’aris, 1861- 
865, ii. n. 9, n. 7). One of these ‘ dcatli-weddings’ 
is described in detail by the Arab Ibn Fo.sslan 
text and translation od. by C. E. Friilin, St. 
Petersburg, liS23). But it follows from isolated 
traces that the custom of the wife dying along with 
lor hu.sband Avas prevalent also in Greece in {)re- 
iLstoric times (cf. Fausanias, ii. 21. 7), and in the 
-tory of the Trojan maiden Polyxcne, sacrificed at 
he grave of Achilles, there exists also on classical 
soil a case of the barbarian custom of ‘death 
* Uuiiiaiiis of this custom are found also in Germany ; for 
in He.sso the coffins of single men who have died nmst b« 
Accompanied by ‘ wreathed girls,’ who must wear mourning for 
'our weeks, etc. (cf. Hessler, op. cif,). 
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marriage.’ If these statements (for a fuller ac¬ 
count of which reference may he made to the 
booklet mentioned above) are right,* we are un¬ 
doubtedly concerned with a case in which the 
funeral gifts cannot signify making the dead take 
with him proj)erty possessed before, but were 
clearly <lue to a concern on tlie ])art of tlie sur¬ 
vivors for the fortunes of the deceased in the next 
world, 'riiis concern was based on tlie conviction, 
lirmly rooted in primitive Aryan times, that mar¬ 
riage is an absolute necessity and bachelorhootl a 
pitiable contlition (cf. the present antlior's book, 
iDic Scliiiui'qarInuttt'r und dur Ihufcstolz, llrunswick, 
1904, p. 2Gib).t 

3 . Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral 
rites (Ancestor-worship). After the dead IhhIv 
had been c(nisign('.d to the grav^c or the funeral- 
pyre, in tlie way described above, tin? person re¬ 
mained in connexinn with his relative's by means 
of a rigidly ap|)ointed service of the <lead. 
Survivals of this servi(;e are to be met with more 
<jr less distinctly among all Aryan races. 4’hey 
can, however, now be studied in detail and as a 
wlnde only in two branc.lies of the Aryan linguistic 
groii]), widely s(*[tarated from each other in time 
and place, the Indians and the Litu-Slavs. With 
regard to the latter we must refer to the works of 
Sejn and Kotljarevskij, already quoted (pp. 17% 10 ). 
So far as the Tnilians are concerned, their an¬ 
cestors were worshii)t)od by two kiiuls of reIigiou.s 
ceremonies, tlie Pinanpitryajria and the ^rttddka. 
Thu lirst of tliese is a sacrifice in wliicli balls of 
rice {j)iu(ln) are oflered only to ‘the fathers’ on 
the aftern<»on of the day on which the new 
moon sacritice takes place. The &rdddha^ how¬ 
ever, i.e. ‘ tliat which is offered from a sense of trust 


{■h'ftddhd, viz. in the IJrahmans),’ is a cohibration 
in which the ancestors are honoured with water, 
cakes, (/mtiiH'nt, clothes, and again with water, 
-lint in addition, in order to jilease one or more of 
the departed, the worshipper provides food for 
Hralimans. For the former ceremony compare 
(). Doiiiier, I)a.9 Pinihtiniryajna odcr I\ffine7i()pjer 
mit KlosscUy Berlin, 1870, and, for the latter, 
especially W. (’aland, Lbfir Totawnrchrung bci 
cini<iiin aer indogrnnanUirhen Vblkery Aiihsterdam, 
1888, and AUindisrher Ahnencult , Leyden, 1893 (cf. 
also the same author’s ‘ Die altindischen Todten- 
uml Bestattungsgehrauche ’ in Verh^nddingen der 
Kon'niklijke Ahidemic van WcttcnficlKtppcn, 
Amsterdam, 189(5). Although the fundamental 
features of this old Indian ancestor-wor Shi,, 
must be regarded as belonging to the \edic 
period, still one cannot fail to recognize that its 
iorms in most of the sources show that the 
ruling priesthood exerted a strong influence on 
them, and to a large extent transformed them. 
Fortunately, too, in India itself there is no lack of 
statements, as, e.g.y in tl.e Orh^jas^itra of Gobhila, 
pointing to an es?^eiitially lower stage of ancestor- 
Avorship, features of wli’ich recur with surprising 
exactness in the Litu-Slavic ceiemenial. We 
can almost say that the veil wliicli Christianity 
has drawn across this ancient layei of religious 
worslii[) is more transjiarent than the one which 
Brahmanism lias spread over it. lii any ca.se, 
it will he advisable in the re-construction of the 


ohl Aryan cult of the dead, to which we now 
* Several objections to these views raised by Paul Stengel in 
the WiKhenachrift fxir klass. Phil., iwuri, No. 18, ami by t. 
liauffinann in the ZeitachriJ't jar d^ntache Philoloyie, 100,, 
vol. i., have been answered by the present writer in his 
Sprat-fivenjleichling vnd Urgescnichte^, 1 . (Jena, 1900), p. 220, 
note 1, ami ii. (Jena, 1007), p. 335, note 3, p. 032. . j , 

t For examples of marriage of the living to the dead in 
modern India, see Nelson, Manual of the Madura Distinct, ii. 
40: Logan, Manual of the Malalxxr Dmtrtt't, i. 128; l•ranas, 
ReiHtvt Oji CL-iiaua oj Madras, 1901, i. 60. It was noliced also 
among the Tatars hy Marco Polo (Ist ed i. 234 Yule), wjho 
gives other examjiles; see also J. J. M. de (Iroot, Religioxu 
SyPein ^ China, ii. 802 f. 


pass, to take a.s our starting-point the Litu- 
Slavic and not the Indian conditions. Here 
we shall deal with (a) the de.signation and the 
manner of conceiving of tlie w'orshipped an¬ 
cestors, {b) the times, (c) the places, {d) the ritual 
of the worship of the (lend, (c) the general signih- 
caiice, for the history of culture, of the worship of 
the dead in early times. 

{a) Desk;NATION and manner of conceiving 

OF THE WORSHIPPED ANCESTORS (ADMISSION INTO 
THEIR NUMUER).— The White Kussian peasants 
<U‘signate those to whom worship of the dead i.s 
ollered as dzjadg (Buss, di-du), ‘grandfather,’ 
while the Great Bussians use the term roditeli, 
lit. ‘ Both expressions, but especially 

the Bussian roditdi, rodUdi, have now assumed 
such a geiKiral meaning that they can he Mi>plied to 
nny deceased pers<jn,even to children of both sexes 
(cf. S.^ p. 594, footnote 1). The Gr, yovfh and the 
Lat. parcnttis (id". parentaHa, parriitatio) corre¬ 
spond to the (dreat Bussian exjiression, while the 
(.('clinical designation of the worsliippcd ancestors 
in Sanskrit, j)if(lras, literally means ‘ fathers.’ A 
still further stage in the upward direction than 
the White Bussian dzjady is rejiresented hy tlie 
(4r. TpiTOTTaTope^y ‘ great-grandfathers.’ These are 
the ancestors to whom the inhabitants of Attica, at 
the celebration of a marriage, pray for the blessing 
of children (cf. E. Ibilule, Psyvhe'^y i. 247). Tims 
we get the designations ‘lathers’ (‘parents’), 
‘ grandfathers ’ and ‘ great-grandfathers,’ and it is 
not a matter of chance that in the Indian ritual 
the olfering of cakes and water is dedicated to 
tlie-e three : 

‘ T<> three (ancestors) is the water offered, to three is 
the pintja given, the fourth (viz. the doscenaant) offers it 
(viz. pinio) to the three ; the liftli has nothing to (Jo with it' 
(Maim, ix. 188). In the same way this ‘ llireefold (.‘irr'le of 
fathers’ is embraced by the Or. yovtU and the I^at. parentes ; cf. 
Isamus, viii. 32 ; -yovti? cicr'i koI Ka\ narmo^ Ka'i Kai 

TOVTOiV P-VTTjp Ka'i rrari'jp’ eKtii'OL yap apXT rov yfrou? etau' ; and 
Festus, p. 221 : parens evlgo pater et mater appellatur ; aed 
itiris prudeiitea aeoa et prouvos, aviaa et proavias uarentum 
nomine appelluri dicunt (cf. A. Kaegi, I>ic Neunzard bei den 
Uslariern, p. C). 

These ancestors are everywhere considered a.i 
real and powerful beings, viatching especially over 
the welfare of the family, a.s may bo seen 
from the designations apiilied to them, such as 
deoi iraToipoi, Di parentes, Divi va.ines. White Buss. 
srjaty azjady, ‘the .sacred grandfathers,’ etc., as 
well as from the w'ording of the prayers which are 
addre.sscd to them. The following, «.y., is a very 
characteristic report >vith regard to \\ hite Bussia 
(S.* p. 593): 

‘On every possible occasion the peasant expresses his wor¬ 
shipful remembrance of his “grandfathers.” He does so in his 
daily prayer, in conversation in the family and in company, 
as well as on the didcrent festive occasions. Tiiere are, too, 
weighty considerations which conniel him to regard this as 
his duly. He is persuaded that all good fortune in the farm 
nnd in life was produced hy the continuous exertions of his 
ancestors, and is sustained by means of their blessings and 
their prayers to the Supreme Being (the latter is a modern 
idea). It was they \\1 k) laid out the present settlement and 
erected the buiUirngs which until now have remained intact. 
There the grandfather dug a canal, there he broke u]) the land 
and made the Helds arable. The grandson splits wood with 
the grandfather's axe, the granddaughter reap.s with her 
graiKimother’s sic.kle. In the dowry of ihe daughter there 
are the “sarafan,” the necklace, and even tlie wooden shoes 
of the granduxvther ; the spirited black horse is descended 
from the grandfather’s mare. In a word, just as these indi¬ 
vidual objects speak of the ancest-ors, so tiie whole construc¬ 
tion of life, which has changed little since their time, collfl 
them daily and even hourly to remeiuhratice. ’ 

It is to them, therefore, that the iicasant turns 
ill ;ill the neces8itie.s of daily life, i’hii.'i the fol¬ 
lowing is a prayer used in India at the Pinda- 
pitryajna : 

‘ilonour, Pitaras, for your comfort, honour for your living 
I sap, honour for your living power, honour for your pntleness, 

; honour for your life, honour for your vigour, Srdhd to you, 

' honour to you, I’itaras, honour ; this (viz. water) is >ours, 
Pitaras, this is our and >our life-bi ingiug elemeiit ; may we 
who are here be <iuickened.’ Thereupon the husband gives 
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the ptnda, which lies in the inithllo, to his wife to eat, with 
the words; ‘Give uio a male cliild, ye I’itaras, while the wife 
replies, ‘Insert fruit in me, ye Fitoras, a lotus-wreathed boy, 
that he may bo uninjured.’ 

In accordance with this si^jnilication of the help 
of the ancestors in nrodiicinj^ children, we can 
understand why the Attic inaulen, before her do- 
jiarture from her parents’ home on the occasion 
of her marriage, was bound to otl’er a sacrilice to 
the .soul.s of her ancestors (cf. E. Sainter, Fainilicii- 
ft’stc dcr GrU’chen and lioiner, llerlin, U)0l, p. 9G). 

Erequently thiise .spirit.s of ancestors are desig 
nated as the ‘good ’ and ‘ lieljiful,’ esjieeialJy in the 
Liit. pidnes: Old Liit. /ndt/us, ‘good.’ Tliis may, 
howev'er, iiav’e beeii intended more in a eupliem* 
istic sense, in the same way its, r.r/., the avenging 
goddesses are (‘alJed the ‘ Phimenides,’ in order 
that they might be good and gracious; for, in 
general, the .souls of anc(;stors are regarded as 
very’ stern and easily roused to anger. 

Tilt* inliahitants of White Russia are filled with dread (d.l 
‘lest at tho commemoration festival any mistake should 
made. Then, to speak in the langua^^e of the iieasants, the 
feast would be no fe:ist. It would mean that they did not 
respect the memory of the person in whose honour the feast 
w’as instituted. As a punislimeut for disrespect to the dea<l 
there would follow at once family di.scord, death of cattle, 
failure of crops; in short, mountains and hills would fall ujion 
the livinjf.’ 

Woe betide those who do not really slaughter 
the cattle they have appointed for the commemora¬ 
tion feast, or who do not first ta.ste the food which 
is served. In all these ways can the wrath of the 
worshipped ancestors be only too easily roused. 
The same ideas are to be found in India: ‘ Do us 
no harm, ye fathers, if in accordance with the way 
of mankind we liave committed any fault against 
you ’ {Rigveda, X. xv. G) ; and in the irdddha, too, 
the ofl’erer, immediately after the odering of the 
cakes, pronounces the words: ‘ May the fathers 
not be hard’ (see further in Calano, Ahnencult, 
p. 176 ff.). It was exactly the same thing that was 
meant in Greece by the saying, that the fJ/nuej (‘ the 
spirits of the dead ’) were dv<r6pyTrroi (^)rone to 
anger ’) and rots ifjureXd^ovci (cf, E. Rohde, 

[Psyche^, i. 246). In Italy, however, according to 
Festus (p. 237), they hung up to the Lares* at the 
Conipitcdia dolls resembling human beings, ut 
vivis parcant, pilis et simulacris contenti. 

The deatl man does not, immediately after his 
death and without more ado, join the number of 
these ancestors who are worshipped with such 
anxious dread ; on the contrary, hxed ceremonies 
are necessary to elevate him to the rank of the 
ance.stors who are worshipped as divine. 

In White Russia (S.i p, 634), after the mourners have re¬ 
turned from the burying-ffronnd, ‘one of tho old women takes 
a piece of bread, turns towards the door, and, fixing a copper 
com on it, speaks the following words, with which she introduce* 
the dead man into the general list of her departed relative *: 

“ Grandfathers and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, uncles 
and aunts, take our dead father to yourselves, live there with 
him In friendship, do not quarrel, elt;.'" In addition to that, 
it is a wide-spread idea that for 4U days after his death the 
deceased has no rest in his grave, but ‘visits his own house 
as well as those of strangers, and is able to inflict all kinds of 
damage on those among the living with whom he stood in 
hostile relations during his life; and, in fact, he can do this 
all the more easily as the latter are deprived of the power to 
teke vengeance on their adversary, since he, owing to bis 
immateriality, is invisible or comes forward in the form of 
different animals—which gives him ample scope to inflict all 
sorts of injury on his enemies ’ (S.i p. 611)). ‘ The peasants also 

believe that for six weeks the soul of the dead, every 24 hours 
a nd gen erally by night, flies Into the peasant’s hut and drinks 

* Ldses (nom. sing. Id*, gen. Idsis) are undoubtedly, from the 
first, spirits of the dead, as is proved by the certain etymological 
connexion of the word with larva from Idsua, and with the 
festival of the dead, Ldrentalia. The change from d to d must 
be considered exactly the same aa in deer: acuo, ambdge* : ago, 
fdrna: Jdteri, stdre : status, etc. Wissowa, in Roscher’s 
Lexicon der griech. und rbm. Myihologie, art. ' Lares ’ (cf. also 
Udigum und Kultus der Rbmer, p. 148IT., and ARW vii. 61), 
fails to recognize this connexion, and consequently comes to a 
false conception of the Lares as ‘spirita of the fields.’ The 
correct view is given by Samter, FamUienJesU, p. 116; cf. 
also Walde, LaU tiymol. Wiyrierhuch, artt. ‘Lar’ and ‘Larva.' 


w’liter from a vessel, which is set out for the juirpose and 
filled to overllow'ing'(f5.) ji. 659). 

A corresponding itlea is prevalent in India, 
namely, that the soul of the deceased does not 
enter at once into the world of the Ihtara.s, but 
ratlier wander.s to and fro as a ‘spirit’ or ‘ghost’ 
(Skr. vrda, lit. ‘ tlio deiiarbed’). The spirits have 
also tlie inclination to return to the dwellings of 
the relatives, where in the same way ‘ food with 
a jug of water’ must be given to tlicm. In order 
to deliver the departed from this condition and to 
adopt them among the Titariis, deliiiite eereuionies 
were necessary, tlie most important of which was 
the*SVr/>/p^/iX:un/))a (‘Sa]>inda-nuLkiug ’), wliich took 
place u.siially on the day after tlie first anniversary 
of the death, hut often earlier (for particulars, .see 
Caland, Totcnvervhrumj, p. 22/1’., and Oldeuberg, 
Die ReJigion des Vcdti, p. 554 f.). See ANCESTOR- 
Worship (Indian). 

We shall have to speak afterwards (^e and 4 ) of 
the places whore the spirits of tiie ancestors in the 
earlie.st times were supposed to live, and of the later 
transformation of the views on tlii.s subject. We 
have still to mention here that these spirits of 
ance.stors show a tendency in dillcrent territories, 
usually in connexion with the cult of the hearth-tire, 
kvliich came more and more to the front (cf. below, 
II. i), to develop into tutelary house deities, local- 
'zed in the home. 

The same is true of the Or. ayaOb? 6atV<or'(Rohde 2 , i. 2.55), of 
,he Lat. di penates (‘ those within,’ cf. penitus, penetrare), and 
lar /a miliar is, ot tho Germ. ‘ kohold ' (*ktiba-iralda, ‘ the one who 
rules the house’; cf. Old Nor. ku/i, ’hut,’ A.S. cofa, ‘room,’ 
M.ll.G. kobe, ‘shed, hovel’=*Gr. yen-a, * utulerground dwelling'; 
A.S. co/godu, cofgodas, 'penates, lares'), of Russ, donwodj (‘the 
>De in the house’); and of many similar names. 

In this connexion the worship of the Jtouae-snake, 
found among several of the Aryan people.s, can be 
explained. Nothing is more irequent in (4 recce 
>han to imagine the soul of the deeea.sed in tlie 
orm of a snake (cf. Rohde, Psyche'^, i. jyassim, 
and artt. on SouL and SPIRIT), which seemed 
ispecially suitable for this on account of its winding 
motions, partly on the surface of the earth ana 
partly underneath it. Based upon this idea, a 
itrongly marked domestic snake-worshin has been 
developed among the Lithuanians, regarding which 
Menecius (see above) gives the mo.st detailed 
account; 

* Priotcrea Lituani et Samagitv in domibus sub fornace, vel 
in anguio vaporarli, ubi mensa stat, serpentes fovent, quos 
numinis instar colentea, certo anni tempore precibus sacrifleuli 
evocant ad mensam. Hi vero exeuntes, per mundum linteolum 
^onscendunt, et supra mensam assident : ubi posUiuam singula 
fercula delibarunt, rursus disccdunt, seque abdunt in cavernis. 
Serpentibus digressis, homines laeti fercula ilia prajgustata 
comedunt ac sperant illo anno omnia prospere sibi eventura. 
Quodsi ad preces sacrifleuli non exierant setpentes, aut fercula 
super mensam posita non idelibaverint, turn credunt se anno 
Illo subituros magnam calamitatem.’ Cf. also Lasicius, de Diis 
Sainagitarum, p. 61: ‘Nutriunt etiam quasi decs i)enate8 nigri 
:;olori8, obesos et quadrupedes quosdam serpentes, Giuoitos 
,'Lith. gywdU, “serpent”) vocatos ;’ and dKneos SilviusinUsener- 
Solmsen, Gbttemanien, p. 91: ‘ Serpentes colebant; pater¬ 
familias suum quisque in anguio domus serpentem habuit, cui 
;ibum dedit et saonfleium fecit in fmno iacenti.’ 

At the same stage as the Lithuanian suake- 
kvorship stands among the ancient Romans (cf. 
Wissowa, Religion und Kultus^ p. 155), the worship 
of the house-snake, which is consecrated to the 
genius of the house, and which by its sudden 
ppearance foretells the coming destiny of the 
house. This genius itself, lit. ‘the generator’ 
gigno)^ can originally have been none other than 
the ancestral head of the family, who then came 
X) be regarded as its tutelary spirit, under whose 
protection stands, as we ndght naturally expect 
Tom these family gods, especially the lectus geni- 
aliSf the marriage-bed, the place of the generation 
of children. As the paterfamilias in Rome 
was considered the representative of the whole 
'amily and possessor of the family estate, it wa.s 
natural that this genius should become spiritual- 
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ized into the tutelary sjiirit of the master of the 
liouse.* 

{b) The times of the worship of the dead. 
—Apart from tlie funeral feast already mentioned 
(p. 20'')» which followed iuiniediately after the 
clisposal of the corp.se, the fea.sts in commemo¬ 
ration of the dead in White Russia may he divhled 
into two main clas.ses, .sjx rial and qcmiral : 

‘ The former are celehrnted in Die circle of the family and 
near relatives, for each individual who has died in the course 
of the year, anrl they tala; jilace at .stated inter-als, thou^jh not 
on the same flays or in tlic same months, but on the 3rd, 
6th, Uth, -Otli, and 40th flays, ie<:koMin)^ from the day of the 
burial, during a iieriod of six montlis, and neriodicallv there- 
afUT in the course of the year till the date of the death 
“anniversary The.se commemoration fo.astsOike 

without Uie co-oi»cr,itiun or hlessing of the Church, 
lliey are a relic of juimitive, i)re-Chri.stian customs. The 
second class, or the general cf)mmenjoralion festival.s, are held 
by all on the same da^s, which have been flxetl from the 
remotest times by the (Jrthodox Churi:h, and are never cngagefl 
in without her cons^icratinn. They are held from lour to six 
times in the year, and for all relatives at one and the same 
time, no matter whetluir they have been dead fora longer or a 
shorter jieriod. In the whcle of Russia these commemoration 
festivals are held on Saturdays, and called in White Russia 
dzjady (the same name as tliut of the worshipped anet'stors 
lhems(.'lvesj, in Great Russia “ i'arents’aalurdai8”(»'eddeR.fA;<ja 
isubboty). Hut the radiinica is fur the most i>art celehrattMl on 
llie Tuesday of the week following the first Siintlav after E.aster, 
and this feast is not everywhere eallefl (izjudy. . . . 'I'lie.se 
commemoration feasts admit ot being cla.ssiiied, according to 
the seas'iris of the year, into those of H[)ring, summer, autumn, 
and winter’ (S.f j>. T-hiJ f.). 

These Chri.sti.iu institutions coiTesjxtud t-o the 
ohl Idthuanian heathen conditiori.s. Menecius h.as 
the special couiiuemoratiou fe.stivals in view 
when he writes : ‘ Cicterum cogiiati celebrant 
l onviN ia die a funcre tertio, sexto, nuiio et quadra- 
gessiiiK).’ A general fea.st to the dead is described 
hy ha.skovskij in Lasicius, de Diis SanuK^Uarum, 
p. 50: 

‘ Hwiem feriis (the beginning of November, at the festival of 
the flax-god Waizgautlios) mortuos e tumulis ad balneum et 
epulas invitant : totidejnqrm sedilia, mantilia, indusia, quot 
invitati fuerint, in tugurio earn ad rera prteparato ponunt; 
inensam ciho, potvi onerant. Dchinc in sua mapalia reversi 
triduum comiKvtant; (pio exacto, ilia omnia in sepulchris, potu 
j>erfusiH relinquunt; t-andem ctiam maoibus valedicunt.’ 

Another general celebration of this kind is mentioned in 
Igisicius, p. 51: ‘ Skierstnwes festurn est farciminum, ad quod 
deum Ezagulis ita vocant: Veni cum mortviis farcimina nobis- 
cunv inarKrucaturus.’ Uf. also p. 48 : ‘ Vielona Deus animarum, 
cui turn oblatio offertur, cum mortui pascuntur ; dari auteiu illi 
solent frixie placentulaj, (juatuor locis sibi oppositis paulluluui 
discissin. Eao sikies Vielonia pemixlos (“ wafers of which V. is 
very fond ”) nominantur.’ 

From the starting-point supplied by these data 
let us examine the tunes appointed for the worship 
of the dead among the other Aryan races. Among 
them ail, siiccial and general L.stivals in honour 
of the dead are frequently mentioned. With re- 
ga,rd to the former, the (Jreeks in the south of 
Knrope jiresent us with exact parallels. In their 
case we meet with tlie rpLra Kai (vara (the latter 
lecurs also in the Roman novendial), i.e. meals 
which were ollcred to the tlead at the grave on the 
third and ninth days after interment. In Athens 
we have likewise the rpiaKadts (which was also at 
times repeated), a commemoration meal on the 
thirtieth day, a date which appears again among 
the Lithuanians, at least in so far as the widow 
must mourn for thirty days at the grave of her 
Imsband. 

(McneciuB: ‘Uxor vero tarn oriente quam occidente Bole 
super extincti coniugis sepulcrum sedens vel iacens lameiitatur 
diebus triginta ’). 

Then both in (Jreece ai:d Rome, in axldition to 
the parentalia on the day of the death or the 
burial (White Russ. godorSchia), an innovation 
appears in aj)pointing the birthday of the decea.sed 

* Cf. for a full account of snake-worship, F. S. Krauss, Sreday 
Gliick und Schicksal im Volksylauben der SiidMaven, Vienna, 
1886. It is esiHiciallv interesting, in connexion with the Roman 
beliefs, that among the W emls in the Spreewald two snake.s 
were worshipped in each house, one of which was called 
giUtpodaTy ‘lonl of the house,’the other .^d.spoza, ‘lady of the 
house.’ Each dies at the same time as the master of the house, 
or the mistress, as the ease may be 


(yeutaia) as a regular commemoration festival in hi.s 
Iionour. 

Among the geixeral festivals in honour of the 
dead, tlie most important, so far as Greece i.s con¬ 
cerned, is the close of the Anthesteria festival 
in the spring, w hile in Rome we have the nine di&s 
parentalcs from the 13th to the ‘Jlst of February, 
the la.st of which is called Feralia, on the 23rd of 
December the great State festival of the Lnrentalia, 
and on the'Jth, lltli, and 13th of May the Lemuria, 
all three named directi}' from the spirits of the 
dead (Feralia from * dhves{dia^ cf. above, fi. 15 ; 
Larentalia: Idr laris, cf. above, p. 24, footnote ; 
and Lemuria : Icinnres, ‘ larvie ’). A later general 
festival in honour of the dead, though not a public 
State feast, was the Rosalia, festival of roses, 
which in Cliristian times acquired a signihcance 
far beyond the land of its origin, and among the 
great majority of Slavs has led to their designation 
of the W hitsuntide festival {rusalija, Lat./^nsrAa 
rosata). See Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899. 

W^ith regard to the ancient Teutons we have 
not much reliable information. It seems that they 
held commemoration festivals for the dead on the 
3rd, 7th, and 30tli days, and on the anniversary of 
the death. It is also not imjuohahle tliat at Yule- 
tide a general feast for the dead took place (cf. 
R. Kdgel, Gcsch. der dculse/ien Liter., i. 1, 55, and 
E. Mogk, in Paul's Grundriss der germanisehen 
Fhilologie'^, iii. 391). 

Lastly, regarding the Indian times for the 
worship of the dead, w^e are supplied with the 
same detailed information as w c have about those 
of the Litu-Slavs. Tlie time of the uncleannese 
of the relatives after a death lasts from three to 
ten days. During this period libations of w'ater 
with ‘trains of sesame must be ollered to the de- 
partea either daily or on the 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th 
days. Then on the lltb day the first sacrilice 
{h'dddha, see above, p. 23*1 is ottered to the dead, 
and thereafter every month (thus every 30 days) 
on the day of tlie death and on the anniversary 
of the death itself sacrilices are ottered to the 
ancestors (though the conditions are more compli¬ 
cated than they appear from this short summary). 
There were also in India real All Souls’ feasts, 
among wiiich the *7aArrr-festival may be specially 
mentioned (cf., for details, below% 11. ^d). 

If we glance at the details before us, we see 
what a sigiiilicant part odd numbers play in the 
fixing of these dates for the festivals in honour of 
the dead ; and, in fact, it is frankly avowed in 
India that the odd numbers are sacred to the 
worshipped ancestors. The same thought, how¬ 
ever, permeates the White Russian ritual, in curise- 
qiience of which, e.^., the number of foods ottered 
at the commemoration festivals must invariably be 
odd (cf. Caland, Totcnverehrnng, p. 23, and Sejn^, 
pp. 590, 611, etc.). Then among these odd num¬ 
bers, the number nine comes very prominently to 
the front, which seems to represent the three days’ 
jieriod between death and interment (funeral feast) 
taken three times. Perhaps the 10 days’ period of 
uncleanness or of mourning of the Indians may be 
conceived of as a nine decadally rounded ott‘. The 
number 30, which also occurs frequently, would 
then be a triad of such decadally rounded nines 
(cf. A. Kaegi, ‘ Die Neunzahl bei den Ostariern ’ in 
i\\Q Philologische Ahhandlungen fiir II. Schweizer- 
Sldler). It is, moreover, worthy of note that the 
farther back w'e go and the more primitive the 
state of culture, the greater is the number of 
the.se memorial feasts. A White Russian peasant 
can thus, according to the details given above, 
make the number of s]>ecial and general festivals 
for the dead mount up to several dozens in the 
year. 
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(r) The places of the wokship of the dead 
—Tlie nearest and, so to speak, most natural place 
for the friends to serve up the dead man's feast for 
him, and to eat and drink together with him, is 
the neiglihi'urhood of the grave where the body has 
been laid. This is still the custom in great parts 
of Kussia. 

‘ A nor the close of the banquet (in the house) they all repair 
W the Inir^'ing-ground, taking with them vodka, “bliny,'’and 
bfirlcv. There each family j)iavs at the graves of their relatives 
for the peace of ttieir souls. Then tfiey eat and drink, pouring 
out a little vodka on the gr.ive and Mirowing some morsels from 
each di.-^li on it ' (S.i p. (iof)). At the Hjiring-drjad^/, ‘after the 
public- worship of the ohnreh, they invite the priest, in whose 
company men and women betake thetn.selves to the church¬ 
yard, partaking togetlier of brandy and food on the way. 
After they have reached their destination they all seat them¬ 
selves on the burial mound of those of the departed who during 
the year have com}>leted the laborious days of their life’s journey. 
Here tJiey repeat lixeci prayers for the blessed peace of their 
souls, as “Aiitda Panlski ”(“ Angel of the Lord ”), then they begin 
to weep and lament, and end w'th a small debaueh in ijonour 
of the dead. . . . The first mouthrul.s of e.ach dish are in every 
case laid on the grave for the soul of the dead. After the 
glasses of brandy have gene round the circle several times, the 
mournful mood of the as.s»-mbly gradually changes into a joyous 
one. U’hile some of those pet-sent sob aloud, others laugh and . 
joke. Some bow titoir beads over the grave of their beloved j 
dead, and sing iti a sustained t<me meiaiu-holy laments. ... In | 
order to calm their sorrow, those taking part in the celebra- ' 
tion have fretpient recourse to their comforter—tlie brandy. 
I'ltimately tht!se memorial feasts end in the laments turning 
impert;epiibly into songs of joy ’ p. Gltif.). 

The doings at the (.ireek rplra koI fuara, which 
were likewise celebrated at the grave (see above, 

. 25*), and at the Koman solcnwia mortifi (cf. 

_ lariiuardt, Komi^rJui Sfaafsrcrn'aft ii7i(/, iii. 211811*,), 
widen were acconiiianiod by fea.sts at the grave, as 
well as at those old Germttn ‘ quie in qiii- 

busdam locis ad sepulcni mortuorum hunt,’ agtiinst 
whitdi Burchard of ^^'orms, as late a.s A.D. 1000, 
protested, were no doubt mutatis mutandia iden¬ 
tical with those just described. It is not improbable 
that the funeral banquet also (see above, p. 20 ‘") 
took place originally not in the house of the de- 
ceasiid, hut at the grave itself. 

Thus Jordan is relates the following with regard to the 
‘ lueral obsequies of Att ila (oh. 4!t) ; ‘ Fostquam talihu.s lamentis 
cst defietu.s, sfravatn (j)robably a .Slavic word, which .signifies jii 
Iliissian, Polish, and Bohemian “food,” “meal,” .and in Old 
i’.ohemian atso means “ funeral l)an(|uei ’ ; cf. .Miklosich, Ktpmol. 

W orterbuch der alav. Sj>rac/it-n, Vienna, 1886, s.v. “Strava”) 
ruper tu)milian fiua, quam appellant ipsi, ingenti commis^^ationo 
concciehrant’ ; and the Oreek expression jr<fpi6€t»r»/o»', ‘funeral 
banquet,’ could be most easily exftlairied if the took 

place, as among the White Ru.-siau.-!, round about, the burial 
mr/und of the deceased. The old Kussiuii expression for the 
commemoration fe.stival was trizna, Nvhich has not yet been 
etymologically explained. 

Further, the tn:nrh, in which the meals are 
frequently ofl'ered to the dead, may be regarded 
as a symbolical indication of the grave. Thi.s is 
what we have in ancient India, according to the 
le.scription of Gobhila: ‘Then three trenches are 
<liig (Jilt, one span long, four firigerbreadth.s wide, 
.ind the same depth. Tht;reupon darbha gra.ss is 
scattered on them.’ On this darbha grass, then, 
vrith many varied ceremonial a(Tions, the cakes 
are laid down lor the thrt-e ancestors, fatlier, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather (cf. Oldenberg, 
l)ic lidifjion des Vrda, p. 5410.). The .same sig- 
iiilicance belonged in Rome to the nmndus, a trench 
situated at the centre of the town, and opened on 
certain days for t!ie purpo.se of receiving sacrilices 
ior the (lead. This trench played the same rOle 
ill th<.! worship of the inferi as the altar ])layed in 
file cult of the ituperi. Such a mundus was pro¬ 
bably also the ‘grave’ of the Larenta, in which 
ret the Larentalia a sacrifice to the dead wasoll'ered 
cl, \Viss(nva, Religion und Kultus der Rbmrr, p. 

I s7 ir.; eSaintcr, Fainilienfeste^ p. T2f.). Glys.se.s, 
too, as is well known, when in the lower world, 
oilers his libations in a trench. 

A third jilace at which tlio dead were often 
honoured with food, drink, and all kinds of festive 
celebrations w’as the cross-road. Among the Slavs, 
bosmas of lhague heairs witnes.s that, about the year 


1U92, Prince Bretislav n. issued the following pro 
hihition ; 

‘Item sepulturaa, quia fiehant in silvia et in campla, atque 
ceim.s (or sciuas? cf. Kotljarevskij, op. cit. p. 102 g.), quaa ex 
genlih ritu faciobant in biriis et in triviis, quasi oh animarum 
jiau.sationem, item et locos jirofano.s, quos super mortuos suofl 
manes cieiiU's manes ac induii faciem larvis bachaiulo oxcr- 
(?ebant.’ 

A feast similar to that here described was tlie 
Koman Compitalia, wliicli was held once a year 
witJi debauchery and merry-nmking(//y^//') in honour 
of the Lares at the ero.ss-road.s (more fully c.vplained 
in Wissowa, 6>/>. rii. p. l lSf.); but in Greece also 
it was customary to throw down at the same places 
oflerings to the souls and to lleeato, their mistress 
(ef. Saiiiter, op. cit. p. J 2 u). In India, in the .same 
way, tlie Udief is wddely held, and of extreme 
anti<|uity, that cro.ss-roads and dwelling-place.-^ of 
spirits are identical (cf Oldenberg, op, cit. pp. 2G8‘, 
5G2^; and Crooke, Ropuhn' Religion and Folklore, 
of N. India^ London, 181 ) 0 , i, 77 f., 10.5, 2!)U). Tlie 
reason for this idea has l>een sought in the fact, 
which has b( 2 en expressly atte.sted ;it least in the 
ca.se of India (cf. Oldenberg, j). oO’i^), that the 
Tossing of great main roads was a favourite place 
for buryino the dead. In this way the worshij) 
of the dead at the grave, at the trench, and at tlie 
cross-roads really amounts to tlie same thing. In 
opposition to this, howi.ner, we have the rtunem- 
bciwice of the dead, with gifts of food and drink, 
in the duxllings of the surviving relatives, whicli 
will he dealt with in the next section. 

(rf) The ritual of the worship of the dead. 
— It will here be advi.sahle to pass over a consider¬ 
able num]»er of individual peculiarities, and to con¬ 
fine ouiselve.s to the most important feature.s. 

(a) llo' sitmoiojdng and dismissing if the ances¬ 
tors. — It is a prevailing custom to call sohuunly on 
the anciistors at the beginning of the commemora¬ 
tion feast, and to dismiss them as soh-mnly at its 
close. We are again informed most accurately with 
regard to White Russia : 

‘ All seat themselves at the table, which is set with articles 
of food, amori”- which beer and spirits are to be found, and t)ic 
one who read.s the prayer utters the followinjf wurds : 

“Ye sacred '^'Tandfathers, we < 2 all you, 

5'e sai-red ^rraiidfathers, come to us 1 
Here is all that Clod has 


Ye sacred ^Tandfathera, we imi)lore you. 

Come, fly (<■» us ! ” 

At the end of the meal tbc 3 rise from the tal)le and (lisi>er3e 
after having taken leave of the heavenly inhabitants in the fol¬ 
lowing way : 

“ Ye sacred grandfathers I ye have flown hither. 

Ye have eaten and drunk, 

Noav Hy nwuy home again ! 

Tell us, do you wish anything more’ 

But better is it, that ye fly heavenwards. 

Aky6u, kyfin !” 

(a fiound which They make to scare away hens and crows).’ 
Cf. S.i p. ftyOff. 

The summoning its well as the dismissing of the 
ance.stors is accompanied by extraordinary cu.stoms. 
For the purpo.ses of the foniKir they ])hic(i a cooked 
pig’s, sheeps, or fowl’s head on the table. 

' After the master of the house ha.s got the guests sealed at the 
commemoration table, he takes in the one hand a candle rolled 
iq> in a pancake, in the other a loaf of bread, and curries these 
till ee times round the animal’s head which has b(>en plai-ed on 
the table, calling aloud by name not only all liis dead relative* 
ami acqiiaintarice.s, but also all who have ever li\cd on the jiii-ce 
of ground belonging to him as master of the house, and invite* 
them with the words, “Come to this banquet”’ (8.* p. 602 f.). 

At the end of the feast the ance-stors are scartoi 
awjiy. 

‘The ttASter or the tni.stress of the house removes the labb.* 
away frora the scats, and sprinkles the w-hole floor of the room 
to the door with wate.', saying at the same time, “ If yon hav*- 
not eaten or drunk enough, go to the priest’s court.” Wuli 
these -Aords the souls of the (lead are turned out’ (S.> p. 614). 

A custom very like this is described by Menecius, 
who is also acquainted with the solemn invitation 
to the dead (‘ad qme convivia aninuun defiincti 
invitaiit precantes ante ianuam ’) among the jiagun 
Lithuanians: 
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* Peracto praiidio sacrillculus surgitde mensa, ac scopiBdoinuni 
purgat: arrmuis(pie Diortuonirn cum pulvero eioit, tanquam 
pulices, atquc uis precatur verbis, ut e domo rccedant; emstis 
ac bibistis aniiiuo dilcct®, ite foras, ite foras.’ 

Tluj same invitation and leave-taking of ancestor^ 
are attested with re^^ard to the Indian Phif/ffpitr- 
yajftd : 

‘ After depositing the pdifhi, he (tiie olTerer) utters the words, 
“Ye f’llariis, may this Ijc ^a\f)iir 3 ’ It) your taste, may each one 
enjoj- his sliare.” Afterwants he tlismisses the Pitaras with 
the words: “J)ei)art, ye lovely- I'iiaras, to your old uosterious 
give us riclu!3 and good fortune, grant us aburnlant pos¬ 
session in iuen”’(cf. Calarid, 'foti-nrere/nuntj, p. 5f.). 

In I taly and Greece, on the other hand, tlu;re are 
to ho found siirvivnls only of tin* linal cxpulsiun of 
tlie souls. In the latter tlieie existed the say in 
tvhieli is at once |)rove<J to liave l>een very anc.nuit 
by tlie use of tlie word K?jp(^ for ypvxai (cf. al)ove, 
J). 15): Ovpa^e, Kijpes, quk lt' 'AvOcarppia —‘Away, 
ye souls, (he feast of tlie dead is over’ (see./. 10. 
Harrison, Prolcy. to the Stiofy of Greek Heliq'ion, 
Canihrid;j;(', 1905, ))]). 55, 105, 05*2). In Italy, at 
the I.eniuria, the sjiirils of the fathers were driven 
away tvilh the words, ‘Manes exite paterni ’ (cf. 
Rohde, P.sj/fhe-, i. 259'). 

(ji) The feeding (f the su nnnoned (inrestors, —Con¬ 
cerning tlie forma in wliieh the ‘ f^raiulfathers ’ 
were initortained hy the White Russian peasants, 
we are also provided with full information from 
Sejn's materitils : 

'At tfic lalile, \\hi( h is laidwifii henten food, all the guests sit 
down along wuli the family of the deceased. Oefore the meal 
Ihc kaioim) (from (U. xai'ujy, tlie real food of the dead) is given 
out, from wliicli each of the guests takes four s])oonfuls: one of 
the.se ho pours out on (he table beside him, the other throe he 
sups, in accordance with the demand of custom to eat them all 
and leave nothing behind. The gue.sljj must leave over a part of 
each dish (of which there are tmt few) to a)>pease the deceased, 
that he may not rob his relatives of their earthly goods’ 
p. .S.sf)). 

‘ The supper begins with porridge, the first spoonful of which 
each memitcr of the family lays on the table, directly on the 
table cloth, and llicse remain tlie whole night on the table, 
along with all tlie other eatables whieli have been left over from 
the supper. This is done, tlie peasants say, on account of the 
fact that the deceased comes during the night and ilevours all 
that is left there ’ p. .W2). 

‘ The master of the hou.se commenc.e8 the feast. He takes a 
spoon with kannnu and a small piece of bread and pours it out 
on the table, and then he eats three spoonfuls from this dish. 
This is rcjtealed in turn by all the meunbers of the family 
who are jircseut. Then the kanum'l is removed from the table. 
From the other courses eacli guest takes as much as he j>leases, 
provided that he first of all sel.s aside a small piece of each dish 
for the table—for “the grandfathers.” From the.se little bits a 
considerable heap of all kinds of mishmash i.s, liy the end of 
the supper, formed on the table’ (§.> p. 618). 

‘If at the time of the banquet any part of the food falls on the 
seat or on the floor, they^dare not lift it up. “That,” they say, 
••some one will eat”’(S.> p. till). Cf. also Mencciu.s : ‘Si quid 
forte decidat in terrain de mensa, id non tollunt, sed de.scrtis, 
ut ipsi loquuntur, aiiimis, qu;n iiullos habent vel cognalos vel 
amicos vivos, a quibiis eX(UpiaMtur coiivivio, relinquunt iiiandu- 
camlum.’ ‘After they have prayed at the grave, they all 
separate and go t<J their homes, where they seat themselves 
unee more at the table, on which the wives ])l.ace pancakes and 
mead. They throw morsels of the pancakes into tlie mead. 
Kacti iiieiiilicr of the family (with the excei>ti->n of the children) 
must invariably sup three spoonfuls of thi.s dish. ►Some of this 
mi.xture Uiev leave intentionally in a soup-howl for tlie “ grand¬ 
fathers.” After the pancakes they eat the other prepared 
courses. When they have supped and prayed to t«od, tliey lie 
down to sleep, placing the remains of tlie mixture on the 
window sills. The remains of the other food.s (hex divide out 
into small dishes, wliich in the same way arc I'haccd here and 
there lav-iide the window. Bread and spoons are left on the 
table Uie u hole night. The doors in the peasant’s room are 
not locked during this niglit, hut are left a little ajar, so that 
the dead may come in ’ p. Oufi). 

From these stiiteiiient.s three points are clear: 
(1) Food and drink are siinken out on the table for 
the ‘ ♦rrandfathers ’ duriii;.; the meal itself; (2) 
That which falls under the talde l)elon«;s to tlte 
dead who have no family or friends: (3) Tlie 
remains of the food and drink are jihiccil after the 
meal in vessels, whit'h ft re set near the wimlows or 
on the tables to he partaken of by the ‘j^rand- 
fathers.’ 

All this can be proved in classical tradition, 
although only in frjigments. Certainly the bar¬ 
barian custom of preparing the meal for the ileail 


on the table itself (as at the grave) ha.s fallen into 
abeyance. Among the (jJ reeks, points (1) and (2) 
are combined into one, in such a way that they 
believe that whatever falls under the table during 
the rnefil belongs to the dead in general. 

Cf. Laert. l*iog. viil. 31; *Aptaro</>av)/v twi' (f}r]a'lv e^vai 

TA nliTToyTa. Ktyti3u iv Toi?'Upoxn p.y]6e y(vear6' arr av evro^ 
Tpaire^j]^ Karani<rr], and Athcuieus X. 427 e : toi? Tere\evrr)K6<ri 
Tuty (ftiXtov dire'ytfjLoy rd jrtrrTOVTa nw Tpoffjrjf dnb ruiy rpo-irt^uii' 
(cf. alsoSamter, Farniliejifeste der (frie.chcn und lUnner, p, 109). 

The third point finds its analogy again among 
the Greeks, in the fact that on the la.st day of the 
Anthostcria festival it was customary to place 
cooked fruits and seeds for the dead in pots — 
XuTpai, after which the day was named (cf. Rohde, 
Payche'^y i. 25S). 

(7) '[lie food of the dead .—Like all the details of 
the ritual connected with the dead, the kinds of 
food and even the courses wliich must be plnced 
before the d(!ad are hxed in detail. With 
regard to the fir.st of these, the eakes (cf. above, 
Lith. sikies Vielonia pemixlos, ‘the wafers w’hieh 
Vielona likes’; and also White Ru.ss. klecki, the 
liter taken over from German through Polish) 
lay an important part among the Lithuanian.s. 

‘The courses at the commemoration meal were aa a rule as 
)lb)ws ; kutljii (wheat or barley giaius) prepared with ordinary 
or lenten butter, if honey eoubl not be got, kheki, “cakes” 
'in ino.st eases tnade of barl(-y with a jtiece of lard in the inside), 
lamakcs, and porridge’ (sh p. 514). ‘All the others who at- 
.eiid the funeral at once betake themselves to the hou.so of 
.h(! decea.sed na kltxki, “to eat cakes”'(5,1 p. 554). ‘At this 
neal i/aluiki or kltxki must without fail be among the dislies. 
There arc even proverbial expres.sions referring to them to he 
found among the population of this place, such as “he was 71 a 
kU'ckachu” w’HH at a funeral-or commemoration-feast); or 
if a person is dangerously ill and there is no hope of his re¬ 
covery, they say: mi klecki jemu ! “he will very soon 
have to enjoy cakes ” ’ (cf. 5.^ p. 676). 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize how closely 
this corresponds to the Indian pinda^ which is so 
characteristic of the Indian woiship of the dead, 
that aajiiuda, ‘ cake companion,’ has come to he the 
technical ex])ression for the circle of relatives 
who.se duty it is to oiler to the three ancestors 
(father, grandfather, and great-grandfather). 

The question, wliat dislies w’ere in the earliest 
times served up to the dead, would require a special 
inquiry, which would also have a general iriLere.st 
for the history of culture by helping bo determine 
the most primitive food of the living. In the 
Meantime we can refer only to two undoubtedly 
eery ancient foods of the dead, viz. honey and 
hejiii^a. 

The former is the most important ingredient of 
the White Ptiissian krtnimil (see above): ‘This is 
usually cooked with bruised grains of peeled barley 
or w’heat, Avhich are afterwards stirred in ayta, 
“ honey-water’” p. 555). Thus it happens that 
the kaiiimu (a Gr. foreign word, as we saw ) is called 
by its vernacular name sytd (p. G15), and on com¬ 
paring this with the JSkr. sutd, ‘soma-juice, .soma- 
otlering’ [lit. ‘ pie.ssed,’ root 5a), we may venture to 
recognize in it a word derived from the primitive 
Aryan vncahulary, just as in the more frequent 
expression for honey and mead, ISkr. inadhn, Gr. 
ixidvy O. H.G. tneto, U. Slav, nicdii, etc. The Indian 
food for the dead, wdiich was ollerod at the 
h'dddhfts, rice-soup and honey, eurresponds exactly 
to the White Russian huiunh. 

‘Thus speak tho I’iiaras: “May (he persou be boru in our 
family who will ort'er lo ua on the 13lh (k-iy rice-soup mixed with 
honey andy/ii’ ‘Tormented with Imngcr and making knewn 
their own sins, they demand rice-soup mixed witli honey from 
their sons and grandsons’ (cf. Caland, Totcnrerehnivij, p. 44 f.). 

Rut in the Greek and Roman cult of the dead 
nlso, honey is a favourite food devoted to the 
powers of the under world (cf., for details on this, 
►Samter, op. cit. p. 8411., and Marquardt, tStaatsver 
waltumjj iii. 299). 

With regard to the beanSy we may refer to an 
exhaustive article hy L. von Schroder, ‘ Das Rohnen 
verhot bei Pythagoras und iin Veda,’ in WZKM, xv. 
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187 ir., in which coiivincin*; proof is brought fo: 
ward that the alxne-niciitioned pod, wJiose Arytii 
name appears in tlie Lat. fnha~0. Slav, hobii 
Alb. bath;, was used even in primitive Aryan time 
as an ollering to the (lej)arted souls (see J. G 
Frazer, FansaniaSy iv. 240 f.). 

It is also to be noticed that in the Polish-Russian 
province of Pintscljuv (cf. Kotijarevskij, op, cit, p 
255) the conibinat ion of these two foods of tliedead 
honey and beans, is attested : ‘ The foods at tl 
commemoration feasts consist of beans and peas 
which are cooked in honej'-w ater.’ 

(5) TJie fra me of mi)a/ uf the worshippers {joy and 
grief ).—Accoixiing to Menecius, the funeral and 
commemoration meals were celebrated among thi 
ancient Lillinanians in perfect silence: ‘in hi. 
conviviis qiiihns mortiio [)arentant, tacite assiden 
mensa* tanijuam muti ’; and also in Indiawe are 
told : ‘As long as the Brahinan.s eat in silence, so 
long do the manes enjoy the meal ’ (cf. Winternitz, 

‘ Was wissen wir von den Indogennanen ? ’ in Hcilncfe 
zur Munchner AZ, 1903, No. 259, n. 300). 6n 
the other liand, it is doubtful whetlier the Lat. 
silicemium denotes tlie ‘meal taken in silenc 
or the ‘meal of the silent ones’ {i.e. the tlea<I) 
(cf. Osthoff, Etymulogisrhe Parergay Leipzig, 1901, 

In any case the meal, or at least the chief part 
of it, was passed in a restrained and anxious mood, 
as is most vividly described by l^ejn (^p. 590 0*.) 
with regard to tlie White Ru.ssians : 

‘One can perceive that some anxiety fills the hearta of the 
whole asseinhiv. The who already- stand, so to speak, 

with one foot in the ^rrave, are at this tune sadder and more 
thoujfhtful than the others. Not infrequently, when they have 
just raised the jjlass of spirits to their lips, they atop sud¬ 
denly and do not drink, but listen to some unexpected noise, 
the nioaninp of the wind, or the rustling of a neighix)\iring tree 
whicii is casting of! its last leaves. If the gate creaks, or the 
door moves, or the door-laU.h gets unfastened, or a half-broken 
pane in the window rattles—whatever the cause may be—if, 
attracted b}' the light, a l)elated moth or some similar insect 
should approach, ail these tilings are regarded as undoubted 
signs of the visit of their dead grandfathers. Conversation 
comes to a standstill and consists only of single remarks, either 
concerning the certain presence of the dead and their share in 
the entertainment, or about their former life,’ etc. 

It is this frame of mind—this firm conviction 
that the deceased person is present at the meal— 
that led to the custom among the White Russians 
(cf. above, p. 20*9, fl-s well as in Greek and Roman 
antiquity, of remembering the dead at the meal 
only in a friendly way : elibdccrav ol xaXaiol iv rols 
TcpiSelTTvois t6v TfTeXevTTjKdra ixatvdv Kal tl ffxKvXos 9}v 

(cf. Rohde, Psijche^y i. 232, footnote 1). 

If thus the first and fundamental sentiment of 
the funeral and commemoration feasts is naturally 
a sad one, it is, nevertheless, quite as character¬ 
istic of these celebrations to show a tendency, before 
they are finished, to pass over to the opposite ex- 
treme--joy and mirth. The reason of this is, 
of course, to be sought, in the first place, in the 
fact that the mourners in an exce.ssive degree turn 
for comfort to snirituous liquors, which very soon 
take effect, while, in the second place, the con¬ 
viction is widely prevalent that too many tears 
and too passionate grief disturb the j)eace of the 
dead in the grave (cf. for details, Winternitz, op. 
eit.). In any case, it is a fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, the festivals in honour of the dead 
are wont to be brought to a close by games and 
dancing, trials of streng^th, masquerades, and music 
(cf. \yintemitz, op. cit.). All these elements of 
rejoicing are contained in the following description 
from Wliite Russia (§.’ p. 588): 

‘Afler the close of the entertainment, the mistress of the 
house produces a sieve with cabbage-heads and places it on 
the table. Every one has cabbage-stocks in his pockets. The 
person standing at the head of the table now takes a head 
of cabbage and pitches it at the master of the house, whereupon 
all begin to fight with cabbage-heads and cabbagc-stocks. Wnen 
these are exhausted they begin to throw at one another 
whatever comes to their hands. ... It seldom happens that 


coiniuemoratlon festivals pass without brawls. The ceremony 
of throwing or beating with cabbuge-heads is accompanied by 
songs, masquerades, music, and dancing (after grief and anxiety 
come joy and cionsolation). That is how the White Russian com¬ 
memoration festivals {chavtury) are ccleliruted.' 

For the student of comparative culture, however, 
thi.s rustic with cabnage-heads is fundament¬ 
ally the same as the spcftarnlum admiranduin 
which took place at the funeral of Attila, or the 
games at the pyre of Patroclus. 

(e) The fee a mg of beggars. — In conclusion, we 
inaj'^ mention the wide-spread eustom, in tlic White 
Rus.sian service of the dead, of showing kindness 
to beggars on this occasion. 

‘ Without them no single funeral or commemoration festival 
takes place. They Uke the place of the priest on thi.s occasion. 
Their songs, prayers, and religious iKierns are regarded as a 
sulHoient equivalent, and one very advantageous to their 
pockets.’ ‘The beggars, knowing ‘tliat at hiirial.s they are 
treated to food and drink, ond receive bountiful gifts, stream 
together to them in crowds from all directions ’ (8.i pp. 507, 5'J7). 

The reason for this is jicrhajis to be found in the 
fact that beggars, i.c. crijiples, the blind, the lame, 
and especially the weak-minded and idiots, being 
excej)tions to the normal course of nature, liave in 
the thought of primitive man something super¬ 
natural, and thus ‘ sacred,’about them, on account 
of which tlicy can be regarded as rejint.scntatives 
of the summoned souls of tliedead ance.stors. It 
may also be owing to this idea that on Slavonic 
soil (cf. A. Bruckner, ‘ I’olniscli-lateinische Pre- 
digten des XV Jahrhunderts,’ Archie fur star. 
Phil. xiv. 183 fl.) the sjiirits of the dead are often 
thought of as uboie (G. Slav, ubozijef i.e. ‘poor 
little men’ (‘diemonibus sacrilicia ollerunt, qua? 
dicuntur vbosthyCy remantes sen derelinquentes eis 
residuitates ciborum quinta feria post eeiiam’). 
We are tlierefore inclined to believe that in this 
feeding of beggars at the White Russian festivals a 
primitive custom is pre.served which in India, as we 
lave already seen, tlie clergy had turned to their 
iwn account, by actually making it a rule that 
he pious should feed and clothe whole bands of 
Brahmans at the Srdddhas. The service which is 
endered to the Brahmans is really rendered to the 
incestors. 

{e) The general significance, for the his¬ 
tory OF CULTURE, OF THE WORSHIP OF THE 
DEAD IN PRIMITIVE TIMES.— It is not asserting 
too much to say that the entire social organization 
jf primitive times rests in the last resort on 
ancestor-worship. Its practice falls, in the first 

ilace, on the sons, and then on the more distant 
■datives of the deceixsed. In this connexion we 
nd, among some of the individual peoriles, de- 
nite circles of relatives ; among the Indians the 
apindoy or ‘ cake-com]janions’; among the Greeks, 
’le ayx^rchy or ‘ nearest ’; among the Romans, the 
ropinqui sobrino ienuSy ‘ the relatives as far as the 
obrinns') and it is not improbable that even in 
■•rimitiye times there existed a notion of such a 
lose kinsliij), the members of which were, in the 
rst instance, under an obligation to present the 
sacrifice of the dead to their common ancestors, 
m his Reallex. der indogerm. AUertumekunde (see 
art. ‘Erbschaft’) the present writer has sought to 
rove that these ‘next of kin’ in primitive times 
i^ere covered by the conception of the Indian 
relationship, and included those persons 
i'lio had in common father, grandfather, ami great- 
randfather, or one of these ancestors, wliile in the 
:ase of the Gr. dyxurrery and the Lat. propinqui 
obrino temis the purely agnate relatives mentioned 
hove were, in the performance of the duties of 
lourning, early joined by cognati and even ciffines. 
ut in any case they must have been originally the 
ame persons to whom belonged, besides the offering 
•f the sacrifice to the tlead, the right of inheritance 
,nd the obligation of blood revenge. Thus worship 
^ the dead and inheritance appear everywhere in 
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closest connexion vvitli each otlier. In India, swell 
expressions as ‘to be one’s heir’ and ‘to f^ive the 
funeral feast to somebody’ (Skr. (Uiifddd, ‘sharer,’ 
‘heir,’ and sapinda, ‘sharer in the saerilieial 
cake’) are often synonymous. The same holds in 
(Ireece, where, as late as his own time, the orator 
Isa3us (vi. 51) could say: ‘ Which of the two alterna¬ 
tives is law, that the son of tliis woman, or this 
son of the sister of Pliilocternon, whom he lias 
adopted, (XvaL k\7ipou6ij.op kuI iirl rh. fiv/jfxaTci Uvai 
Xe6p.€vov Kal ipayioOvraV In Home tlie principle of 
the jus pontilicum is accepted, nulla hereditas shic 
sacris, but amon<( tin* old Teutons also the idea 
must have iirevailed that worship of the dead and 
inheritance were identical conceptions. 

Linguistic proofs of this are supplied ijy the Old Norse ex¬ 
pressions: erfa, (1) ‘to honour with a funeral feast,’ (2) ‘to 
inherit’; er/rf, ‘inheritance’; erj'itd-oldr, ‘a funeral feast’; 
er/i, ‘a wake,’ ‘funeral feast’; er/inpi, erfi-vontr (A.S. erft- 
weard), * an heir ’; erji-dl, ‘ a wake,' ‘ funeral feast.’ 

This alliance of worship and property was, 
at the same time, the real defensive and otiensive 
alliance of primitive times, inasmuch as on it, in the 
first resort, the duty of hlaod 7'evenf/e (cf. Schrader, 
lUalh'x.. , art. ‘IJlutrjiche’) for a murdered or wounded 
companion devolved ; and since in tliose ancient 
times, in wliich as yet tliere was no State, hut only 
families, clans, and lri))es, it was simply this institu¬ 
tion of blood rcvcmjG that att’orded mankind that 
protection which in historical times the laws and 
institutions of the State guarantee, the extraor¬ 
dinary significance of ancestor-worship and the 
circle'of relations based upon it again becomes, from 
this point of view, quite apparent. 

But wlietiler it was a question of oflering the sacri¬ 
fice to the dead, the entrance of the heir into pos¬ 
session, or tlie performance of the duties of blood 
reveiige, it was always on the sons, in the first in¬ 
stance, that the man based his hope. This explains 
tlie ardent desire for sons which appears undis¬ 
guised in the jira^yers to the gods, and especially to 
those ancestor-spirits who had charge of tlie welfare 
of the family (cf. 0. Schrader, Reallex., art. 

‘ Kindcrreichtum’). There was no special desire 
for daughters, who were unfitted to offer sacrifice to 
the dead, and wereemployed only in the lamentation 
.services (see above, p. 19 f.). But sons who are 
to be fitted to perform these religious and social 
duties cannot even in primitive times be begotten 
of any woman indiscriminately ; they must, on the 
contrary, be born of a wife who has been solemnly 
brouglit into the husband’s house in compliance 
with the sacred customs (cf. Kcallex.^ art. ‘ Heirat’). 
Tt follows further from this, that in primitive 
times marriage was regarded as an unavoidable 
necessity, ami bachelorhood as an almost un¬ 
thinkable self-contradiction. So intense was 
this feelin", that, as we have already seen, 
the unmarried dead man was even after his death 
married to a wife for the life to come, with the 
observance of the full marriage ritual (of. on this 
O. Schrader, Die Schwiegcrinutter und der Hage- 
stolz, Brunswick, 19U4, and Totcnhochzeit, Jena, 
1904). . . . 

4 . The realms of the dead.—As the prinutivo 
Aryans lived togetlier in families and clans (cf. 
Ecallcx., artt. ‘Familie’ and ‘ Sippo’), we may 
assume that they buried their dead in families and 
clans. In Boiiie each gens had the use of a common 
scpulcru))}, and also in Greece the individual groups 
of related oUoi were bound together by common 
places of interment {koip6p fivijfia) (cf. Marnuardt, 
Rrivatleben der Rbrncr, 1879-82, u. 353 ; and Rohde, 
Psuche^ i. 229, note 3). In the North, expressions 
like O. Nor. cetthaugar, ‘hill of the tribe’ {ivtt, 
‘family,’ ‘tribe’) and Russ. dial, roditeliskoje^ 
Truesto, ‘ cemetery,’ properly ‘ place of the ancestors 
(on Russ, roditclij ‘ ancestors,’ see above, p. 23), 
point to the same custom, which is also conlirmed 


by many facts of early historical research (cf. 
Rcallex.^ art. ‘ Friodhof,’ and M. Much, Mitleil- 
ungoi der anthrop. Gcsell. in Wien^ xxxvi. 90). 

Public roads and paths were places at which these 
tribal graves were by preference wont to bo laid 
out, perhaps because they were in this way most 
visible to the eye, or perliaps because in ancient 
times roads ami jiatlis were regarded at the same 
time as boundary lines between the separate dis¬ 
tricts, which were in this way botli riuulc obvious 
and protected by the sacred remains of the an¬ 
cestors. The custom is especially well attested in 
Rome and Greece (ef. Marquardt, p. 351, and 
I. Miiller, Die griechischen Privatallcrtumer'^, 1893, 
p. ‘221) as well as in India (cf. p. ‘ 2 ti); but according 
to Nestor’s Chronicle (ed. Miklosich, p. 7) the old 
Slavonic Kailimices, Vjatici, and S^verjanes laid the 
ashes of their dead in a small vessel and placed this 
na stolpd (‘ upon a pillar ’) beside the roads (cf. Kotl- 
jarevskij, op. cit. p. 123, who also refers to the 
fact that the Czech hranice has, in addition to 
the meaning ‘ boundary,’ the significations of 
‘ hurial-iiiound ’ and ‘funeral-pyre’). 

At these tribal cemeteries, situated at the sides 
of roads and paths, the souls of the dead were 
supposed in primitive times to dw'cll in the deptli 
of the earth and in the neighbourhood of their 
graves. But as in the course of historical develop¬ 
ment (cf. Renllex.y artt. ‘ Stamm ’ and ‘ Staat ’) the 
families and clans of primitive times gradu¬ 
ally increased to larger political unities, ruled 
over by kings, the idea became more and more 
natural of localizing the deceii-sed in real realms of 
the dead, situated usually at a great distance, 
either in the heavens or on the earth, and governed 
by powerful rulers. Then, as the distinction be¬ 
tween good and evil was more clearly recognized 
and, owing to the authority of inlluential priestly 
castes, obtained a religious sigiiificaTiee (cf. on this 
below, 11 . 5 ), it became usual to distinguish in 
these newly created realms of the dead places of 
enjoyment for the ‘ good ’ and places of punish¬ 
ment for the ‘ wicked. 

Among the Aryans the following are the most 
important of these realms of the dead. The 
Indians, leaving the older primitive ideas (above, 
p. 23) out of account, thought of the kingilom of 
the blessed as in the heavens under the sovereignty 
of tlie first human pair, Yama and Yam?, whose 
names recur in an almost identical form in the 
Iranian Yima, proving this twin pair to be a com¬ 
mon Indo-Iranian idea. It is a contested question 
whether, along with this heaven, there was also 
in Vedic times the conception of a ‘ hell ’ (cf. 
Olden berg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 530 ft'. ; 
Macdonell, Vedic Myiliologg, p. 169 f.). Among the 
Greeks, there stands as tfie central point of their 
belief in immortality the dark, because under- 

round, world of "Aidrjs. Its entrance is readied 

y a long voyage over tlie ocean to the land of 
the Cimmerians, and the grove of Persephone 
(details in Rohde^ i. 53 ft'.). Deep down beneath 
it lies Tdprapo^ (//. viii. 13), a place of punishment 
for the wicked {Od. xi. 576). For a few’ elect 
’HXuo-toi' {Od. iv. 561 ft.) is appointed—a plain at 
the Western border of the world, where ever¬ 
lasting spring reigns. The only thing the Romans 
had to }nace over against these poetical pictures, 
which at a later date passed also into Italy, was 
their Orcus, which is lacking in every character¬ 
istic trait. 

‘ The Romans did not possess a conception of the continuance 
of life and of retribution after death, or of the form of existence 
in the realm of the shades which was invested with any lively 
imagination’ (Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rdmer, p. 
192 ). 

If we turn northwards, we find, in the first 
place, among the IVrat dOauarl^ovres, ‘ the Getes who 
! regard themselves as immortar (Herod, iv. 93). 
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a kingdom of the dead belonging to the go( 
ZdXfio^is or to whom it was custornaiy tc 

send a messenger every live years, by throwing a 
man ui>wards and (lien receiving him on lances 
and so piercing liini to death. We have already 
(above, p. made the acquaintance of the 

Lithuanian goci of tlic dead Viclona, beside whom 
there (ixistecia Lettic Wclla nidtc. In aJI the Ten 
tonic languages there is, as an ancient designatior 
ut the realm of the dead, the common expression 
Goth. Jutljdy Old Nor. hcl, A.S. hell, O.il.O. 
hella, which only in the Old Norse (Hcl) devek)ped 
into a name for the goddess of the dead. The 
idea of Valhdll is also conlined to the north. 
Among the common people it was in all probability 
only a name for a home of the dead, but by means 
of the ])oetiy of the Scalds it be(;aine a paradise 
of warriors under the ruh? of Odin. In Anglo 
Saxon we lind for I’aradise the unusual expression 
m orxna-ivong. It remains for us to mention the 
expression roj (Lith. Lett, raja) common to 

;l 11 Slavonic languagt^s, which even in pagan times 
must have denoted some paradi.'-e-like dwelling of 
the dead. But it is impossible to nrove the 
existence of a pagan word, such as Old Slav, pikltl, 
for the idea of ‘ hell.’ 

If we glance over these expressions for realms 
of the dead and their rulers, we see that they are 
formations of the separate languages, and etymo¬ 
logically tolerably clear. The Or. must bo 

derived from an original *d-fi5a, ‘ place »d* invisi¬ 
bility’ (Lat. vidci'c, Or. Fi$€h>), and then, by being 
made masculine (cf. t-eav/ar, ‘young man’: *yfavla, 
‘youth’), came to denote the ruler of the uinler 
world. The ca.se i.s si/nilar uith the Goth, halja, 
etc. ( = Lat. celare), ‘ niace of concealment,’origin- 
allv, in all ])robability, simply the grave (cf. 
A.S. hurgan, ‘to bury,’ byrgcls, O.L.G. btirgisli, 
‘tombj; as also the Lat. ondcs (cf. above, p. 17*') 
should most likely be compared with the Goth. 
anrahi, ‘sepulchral cave.’ A.S. morxnaacong \\ii.s 
lately been interpreted by A. Leitzmann (BrUrage 
z. Gesch. d. deutschen Sprachc u. Lit. xxxii. 1 ) as 
‘ meadow of the powers of the under world ’ {*ncur- 
sena, *nerp-iska, Nerthus, ‘ terra mater,’ Gr. 
viprepoi, ‘ thyanvers of the under w'orld ’; otherwi.se 
F. Kluge, Zcitschr. f iir deutschc Wortforsvhung, 
viii. 144; Uhlenbeck, Bcitrdge, wxn, I). Perliaj)s 
we may also venture an explanation of the Getic 
gi)d of the dead, TeiSeXG^is. There was an Ohl 
Slavic root gyb, gib, ‘ dTrdWu/xat ’ (Old Russ., < 7 ., 
gybcli ; Russ, giheli, ‘ dc.structi(m,’ ‘ loss ’). Thus 
the language would point to a meaning for Ve^cXli^is 
such as baipLuiv tQ}v diroXXvp^vujif (Herodot. iv. 94 : 
oi're dTrodw7i<jKiLV Lvvroi/s vop-l^ovci, Uvai re rtiv diroXXv- 
p.et'Oi' irapd ZdXp.o^ci' Sai/aova. ol 5^ avrwu rbu aiirbi^ 
TouTov vopiL^oviXL Y€(SeXG^Li^). IIo^\ever, the grouj) 
Lith. Viclona (*Vcldjus), Old Nor. Valhgll, and 
(ir. 'YiXvcLov {*FyXvaiov) may possibly rest on a pre¬ 
historic connexion. The lirst part of both of the 
first two words is undoubtedly the Lith. wiles, 
‘.si)irits of the dea<l,’ Old Nor. v<dr, A.S. wwl, 
‘the dead on the battlefield,’ O.II.G. wal, wuol, 

‘ strage.s,’ ‘clades,’ so that Vkluna is the ^ deus 
ayiinmrum,^ as is also exidained in the Lithuanian 
tradition, while Valhdll signifies ‘the hall of the 
dead.’ As regards the Gr. ’IlXdcrto;' (Treolou), it is 
u-sually derived—even by fi. Rohde (Psyrhe^, i. 76, 
footnote 1)—from tXevais, {XivcopLon, etc., and inter¬ 
preted as ‘the land of the departed.’ Butin this 
etymology the fact is overlooked that the root 
iXtvd in Greek signifies ‘to arrive’ rather than 
‘to dej)ait’; and as a ‘land of those who have 
arrived’ obviously gives no satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of ’HXccriox', the connexion of the Greek word 
with the Lith. wells, ‘ spirits of the dead,’ suggested 
t*y A. N. Veselov ski j {Trans, of the Department 
Jar the, Russ. Lang, and JAt. of the St. Petersburg 


Acad. [Rus.s.], xlvi. p. 287 fl’.), seems worthy of 
consideration. But, of course, we have befojo us 
in the ca.se of Viclona, Valfapll, and ’HXcirtoi', 
independent forjuations of the individual lan¬ 
guages, so that all that follows from the .scuic.s 
quoted is, in the end, no more than the existence 
of an Aryan root *vol-, *rcl- in the sense of 

‘souls of the departed.’ Thus there is a total 
want of points of connexion to justify the a-ssump* 
tion that even in the m imitive Aryan tiiims realms 
of the dead, like tlio.se mentioned above, were 
believed to exist. All the linguistic compari.sons 
from which peoi)le were wont at an earlier date U 
draw conclusions as to the existence of such primi¬ 
tive ideas -as, c.g., Gr. KlpfSfpos — ^Vr. sarvarn, 
.kibala (a name of an Indian dog of the dead) ; Gr. 
Tdprapoi = iikr. taUUala (at a later date the name 
of a definite hell) ; Gr. 'Yppaia^ (as leader of the 
dead)-Skr. sdrnnk.ya (u.sed of the dogs in the 
Indian world of the dead); Gr. (tLs ruler of 

the dead) = Skr. nidnu, and other .similar compai i- 
.sons—belong to the realm of beliefs that have long 
ago been given up by modern j)hilology, as has 
been shown above (j). iS). Fven the alleged agree¬ 
ments a.s to the matter in this sphere—as, c.g,, that 
a certain re.semblance i.s to be found between the 
Gr. Ktp[k^os and the two ‘four-eyed and spoUfd 
dogs of \ama who guard the i)atli ’—do not (um 
out to be ca])able of convincing }»ro(d (cf. (). 
Gruppe, Die grierhischen Kulte nnd My then, i. 113; 
E. Rohde, Psyche^, i. 3U4, footnote 2; Uldenbcrg, 
Die Religion dcs Veda, p. 538). 

Thus we believe that the idea of actual realms 
of the dead, situated at a great distance from tie? 
grave.s of the deceased, bclorjgs to the individu.il 
Aevclopment of the .sei)arate Aryan races, although 
this development may have taken place in })re- 
listoric epochs. In the .same way, it seems to us 
diat it was also in the sei>arate development of the 
iidividual peoples tiiat the custom originated of 
burning the corpse and sending away the soul 
which was thought of a.s ‘ .smoke ’) to a distant land 
)y means of the smoke of the funeral-pyre- -a 
mstom which, as we liave shown above, stands in 
ntimate connexion with this idea of a distant 
calm of the dead. If the first practice of crema- 
don aro.se from still more primitive ideas—as, e.g., 
roin the wish to free the living from the pollution 
ivhich was threatened by the dead, or to keejj 
back, l)y mean.s of lire, evil spirits from the body 
of the beloved dead—still it cannot be disputed 
:hat the conception of the llame as a female guide 
.)f the soul into a distant realm of the dead wa.s 
•ne which, in the course of time, rose more and 
more clearly into prominence. This is most un- 
:iii.stakably the case in India, where, in an ex- 
aemely realistic manner, the assurance is added, 
n the way of comfort, that at the cremation the 
uale organ does not burn, and that there are 
iiany women-folk in the heavenly world (Olden- 
jerg, op. cit., pp. 544, 530). In Ilonior the only way 
:o Haae.s is over the funeral-pyre, but the elect are 
translated’ into Elysium, even when still alive. 
Among tlie GauLs (Diodorus Siculus, v. 28) it was 
usual at a cremation to lay letters on the funeral- 
riyre, addressed to the departed relatives. These 
kvere supposed to be carried along w'ith the soul of the 
;rematea dead into the realm of the shades. But 
a Russian expresses himself most unreservedly a.s 
iio the real purpo.se of cremation in the case of the 
‘uneral of a Russian merchant de.scribed by Ibn 
Fosslan (see above, pp. 17, 2*2): 

‘ Ye Arabs are indeed a stupid people: ye take him who is 
.he best beloved and most hiju^hly honoured of men and cast him 
nto the earth, where the creeping iieasts and worms feed on 
lim. We, on the other hand, burn him in an instant, so that 
le goes directly, without delay, into Paradise.’ 

The oldest abode, therefore, in which the spirits 
i the ance.stors dwell is the earth, the .same earth 
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to wliose bosom the farmer commits the seed ; and 
accordingiy we are not 8iirpris(Ml if the gods of tl 
earth who gradually emerge among the difienmt 
leoples rule over the souls of the dead that are 
aid in the earth as well as over the see<i which 
springs up out of the earth. This is true, in tlie 
first place, of the Mother Earth herself, of tlio 
Greek Tata (Rohde, i. 208), and of the I^alin Tellus 
(\V issowa, Archw jur RclojlojiswissciiscJiaJ t, vii. 47), 
wJiile among the Lithminians Znnyna (cf. Lett. 
Sc/uvu’.s mdtc, lath, ‘earth,’ Thrac. 

‘ earth-goddess’) is on the one hand a goddess of 
hiessing for lield and house, and on the otlier hand 
saerilices are otleied to her at the festival of tlie 
dead. In this conm^xion the attempt has been 
mad^ by the writer of the present art icle (UcAtlh x. 
p. ^TO) to interpret the Greek Rersephomia as the 
‘killing of tin? seed,’* and the Latin Feronia as 
the ‘ bringing of (he seed.’ 

11 . yvonsnip OF THE SKY and other natural 

PHENOM EN A - - ‘ 77 / E H EA YEN L Y ONES. ’ — In tro- 
(luction. — If we have so far succeeded in presenting 
the fundamental features of the Aryan worship of 
the dead, sometimes even to very trifling details 
in its deyelopnumt, we have owed this above all else 
to the I>itu-Slavie tradition, by means of which we 
were enabled fully to underst.’ind the oonrlitions 
•revalent among other Aryan races, which were 
»oth incompletely attested and (as c.(/. among the 
Indians) transformed by priestly refinemmits. It 
is natural, therefore, to ask whetlnu' it will not be 
j)ossible in the same way to understand the funda¬ 
mental character of the Aryan religion as a whole. 
For this task it will unfortunately be necessary, 
ow’ing to the facts noticed above (p. 14), to leave 
almost entirely out of account in the meantime 
the history of the religion of the j>agMn Slavs, and 
U) coniine ourselves to a consideration of the 
conditions prevalent among the Lithuanian Prus- 
ifians, regarding which, fortunately, we have much 
fuller inforiiiatimi. \Vc may begin the subject 
with .some general descriptions, 8ui»plied by trust¬ 
worthy authorities, of the pagan beliefs about God 
obtaining among these peoples. Fir.st of all we 
may mention I’eter of Dusburg, the editor of the 
first Prussian Oironirlc (1320). 

‘ Pruthoni noticiam dei tion liabuerunt. Quia siuplices 
fuorunt, eum ratione comprcliendere non j>otnorunt, et quia 
litcras non habuorunt, iiiinio in scrijtturis ip.snni .s)»eouIari non 
poterant, . . . Et quia sic dcuin non'•ognoverunt, ideo contigit, 
(juod errando oinncin crcalurain pro deo colucrunt, scilicet 
Kolem, lunain et stellas, toiiitnia, volatilia, quaflnij>c-diji etiain, 
uscjive ad l)ufoncm. flabiu runt ctiani lucos, canq>os et u<juas 
.sacras, sic qjiod sccare aut agros colcre vel pisenri ausi non 
fuerant in cisdeui ' {Scriptores rerum Prussiearum, i. 63). 

We may eoinparo with Peter of Dusburg’s state¬ 
ment the following jtas.sage from the Chron. ord. 
Theut. of Rluinenau {Ecriptores rcrum Prussic arum, 
i. 63, note 1) : 

• Horuni (the Prussians) ritus sicut a Christiana relij^ione 
alienus, ita ab omni humanitate rcuuotus fuit. Ipsi nainqiie 
prisco gentilitatis errore imbuti oinnein ornatum cadi at(pic 
terra) adorantes nonnullas silvas adeo sai-ras esse arbilrabantur 
lit nec ligna Inoiderc nec vetustate quidem deieclas arborcs 
inibi abducere perrnitlebaiit.’ 

Later but still more cliaraeteiistic testimonies 
regarding the Litu-Prussian conditions are sup¬ 
plied by the report of a Jesuit mi.ssionarv who 
at the bcginiung of the 17th cent, travelled all 
through Polish Livonia: 

‘ Hi varioH deos habent, alium cwli, alium terra), auibus alii 
•ubsunt, ut dii piscium, agrorum, frumentorum, hortorum, 
pecorum, equorum, vaccarum ac singularium necessitatuiu 
proprios ’ (cf. Usener, Gottemamen, p. 109). Cf. Uehuoldi 
Chronica Slavonim, i. p. 103, ed. Pertz : ‘Inter multifonuia 
deorum nuiuina, quil)U8 arva silvas tristitias atque volupiutes 
attribuunt, non difHtentur unum in cielis ceteris i mperi tantem.* 

• ^ep<re<l> 61 'T}, vtf .; (ftr^pov' v rwr apvaiwi' OeCjv rpo(t)ij, Hes.; i>r)pts’ 
n Tpo6h 6e{ot', Aica<lius, ana 4>6voq (cf, also Hoops, WaldbduiM 
und kxdtuvpilanzcu, Strassburg, 1905, p. 360); ^Yremto, 
Fdrdnia, Eendiia, acc. to W. Mannhardt, Wald-und FeldkxdU, 
Berlin, 1876-7, ii. 32S: far {’=4>i)pov, *bhers-), ‘spelt’; for 
another view o* Feronia cf. W. Schulze, Ligennamen, 
Berlin, 1904, p. 165. 


With these general rhararteristics of the Litu-Prus.sian 
religion the gods and god-names ot the Litiiuanians and Prus¬ 
sians themselves correspond well. Wc have information .a!»o’il 
these from men like Jan Menecius (Meletius, Malecki, see above, 
pp. 17, 19), Math. Strvikovvski (Krouika Polska, Liteuska, 
J'ruska, Moshndeu'ska, Tatarska, Kgi)g. bei Osterberg, 

Jakob Laskowski (in Lasicius,* de Diis Samagila’nau, Basel, 
1615), Matthicus Prailorius {Delicice Prvssdca: oder Preussische 
Sc/iattbiilaie, completed about IGDS, edited, with verbatim ex¬ 
tracts from tlie MS, by William Pierson, Berlin, 1871). 

If we attempt to emphasize what is really 
characteristic in these Priisso-Lithiianian con¬ 
ceptions of the gods, it is evidently to be found in 
t he fact that, for all {dmuomenaol nature and life, 
for all undertakings ami coiiditiuiis of mankind, 
in fact even for every section or act of these Avliich 
was at all prominent, individual {So7alergd(tc7\ 

‘ special gods,’as 11. Usener lias aptly named them) 
were created, wlio, at least as a general rule, may 
be .said to remain within the limits of the coucej)- 
tion to w bich they owe their origin. 

If, in order to demonstrate tliis by an example, we single out 
a particular i)r()vince of culture, as, e.g., cattJe-breedijig, wliii-h 
evidently occupied a prominent place in the life of the Litu- 
Prussiuns, we liave, to begin with, a god who looks after 
cattle in general (Sulrani.s), then a gotidess who looks after 
their proji.agation (Gollai), a god uho attends to the feeding 
(Szcricziits), another taking care of the pasture lands (Ga 7 ipkioii 
diyas). In addition to these, there are ‘ special gods' concerned 
with the oxen (Raubis), the liorscjs (Ratai/iicza), the sheep 
(Era/l7iu), the swine (Krakis and Kreniala), tlie poultry 
{Swieczj>u/icsci/ti7ua's devos), the bees (/J/czin birbullis, Ansiheia, 
Prokin imus), the calves (AYi/Ta/t/.s), tlie young pigs (J'n'pajszns), 
and there is even a divinity that reveals itself in one of the 
nost horrible pilagues of tlie farmer, the fly pest (Musiu bir- 
iks). We shouhl meet with the same phenomenon if we 
exainine<l closely the realms of nature or other spheres of 
civilization, agriculture, the home, family life, etc. 

Long ngo it was obs(>rved that this fundamental 
feature of the Litu-1'ni.ssian conception of the 
gods recurs on Aryan soil with amazing accu¬ 
racy in the Old lio777an religion. I’liis comes before 
our notice most obviously in tlie list of gods wliich 
api^ears in tlie .so-called ll7\di<jitainmia, i.e. priestly 
collections of forms of prayer to be used on the 
most varied occasions, which are known to us in 
the main from the attacks of the Church Fathers 
on the Antiguitates rcrum dirinnrn77i of Varro, 
wlio drew his materials from these Indigitamenta. 
Now, although the fixing of these names of gods in 
dcliiiite classes {di nuptudes, di agrestes, etc.) t may 
liave been already undertaken by the Pontihees, or 
for the first time by Varro, and although many of 
these names of deities may at first have been j)laced 
in that particular cla.ss owing to the interpretaliou 
of Varro, which was doubtless often wrong, still 
it is quite certain that in these Pidigitanieyita, 
and therefore in tlie Roman cult, there must have 
been a great nuiuber of individual gods exactly 
resembling in tlieir nature the Litu-Prussian 
deities: 

‘.Sed et alii aunt pr.ctcrea (i.e. besides the groat gods of the 
cult, whose names also stand in the hidigilanu-ufa) dei eoin- 
pliiros hominnm vitani pro sua quisque pLirtiune adiiiini(julanU.s, 
quoa volenteni cognoscere indigitameutoniiu libri satis edocc- 
bunt’ (Censorinus). 

Cf. Aoh. Lasicii P(do7ii de Diis Samagitarmn libellus, 
cd. by W, Mannhardt, with additions by A. Biedenstein, Riga, 
ls6S; ‘Dio Baltica dcs Bibellus l.jisicki: Untersuchungi n zur 
litanischen Mytbologie,’ by Theodor R. von Grienbeiger in 
Arebiv fur slai'ische Philologie, x\iii. Iff., and A. Brut kiu r, 

‘ Litauiache Gbttcrnamen,’ ib. xxii. 569(1. Tho last-montioned 
scholar raises doulits as to the trustworthine.s.s of Laskowski, 
the main source of l.usicki. He holds, among other things, tliat 
the Lithuanian deities Gabie, Polengabia, and Matergabia men- 
tioned 1)3' Loskowski to Lasicki are simply mutilations of the 
Christian saint Agatha, the patroness of lire (Polengabia, ‘ the 
Agatha of the hearth'; cf. Lith. pclenr, ‘ fire-place,’ Matergabia, 
‘Mother Agatha’). All this may be <juite right In itself, but 
we are not jusii.ied on that account in doubting the good faith 
of La.skow8Ki. What must be regarded as primitive among the 
Lithuanians, as we shall see more fully below, is the attempt 
and the ability to form separate gods, but not all the separate 
names and forms of these gods tlieniselves. W'hy should not a 
Christian saint in earlier times liave strayed into their midst? 
However, in the following discussion names of gods mentioned 
only by T..askow8ki-Iji.siciu8 will be noted as such. 

t Cf. Wissowa, ‘Echte und fsdsche “ Sondergotter ” in der 
rbmischen Religion’ in Gcs. Abh. zur rbmischen Religions- rnul 
Stadtgeschichte, Munich, 1904, p. oO l ff. 
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rhe important tiII^^^ lio^vever, is tlnit tlicsc ^loal 
'-•ods of the milt themselves, as we know then 
particularly from the tixed or movable festivals 
\vhi(di were devoted to tJiem, are essentially, even 
in the earliest historical times, or at haist in the 
earliest period we can read with certainty, nolhinj' 
else than ^ spccidl f^ods.’ If we take, e.//., thesj)here 
of a^^ricultnre, which lay at the foundations of old 
itoiiKin cultiin*, sowing? is represented hy *SVr////v/w.v, 
harvest hy Consul' and Ops, growth by Ceres, 
l)Iossom by Flora, fruit by Pomona, failure of crops 
l»y Itohiiyus~i\\\ of them deities wlio, according to 
the information supplied by the stone-calendar, 
had special feasts, or special priests and feasts, at 
their disposal (cf. Wissowa, Rcl'ufion itnd Kultns, 
p. 21). If we may judge from pictures in the 
circus, there were worshij)ped along with Consus, 
the god of harvest, the three goddesses Seia, 
Segetia, and Tnlilhia, who had power over the 
seeds beneath and above the ground (Wissowa, op. 
..if. p. 195). 

In addition to these, there are tlie twelve go<is who were 
invoked by the Hamen at tiie saertun Corenle : Vervactor (for 
the fallow ploughing), Hedarator (for the second ploughing), 
Imporcitnr (for the drawing of the furrow), Insitnr (for the 
sowing), Ohnrator (for the grubbing), Occatnr (for the harrow¬ 
ing), Sarritor (for the hoeing), Subruncinator (tor tlie weeding), 
Messor (for the mowing), ConrecOrr (tor the gathering), Conditor 
(for the storing), and Pratnitor (for the delivery of the grain), 
while from the report of Varro could be added a god of manuring 
(Slercxdinus), and several more (cf. especially Peter, ‘ Indigita- 
menta ’ in Rosclier). 

A remarkable fact regarding these old Roman 
names of gods is that sometimes there seem to 
appear in them chronologically diflcrent strata of 
one and the same idea. Thus Insitor (and at 
the same time Sator) is at the sacrum Cercale 
the ‘sower’; Comlitor is the ‘storer.’ The same 
meaning is in all probability in the names of the 
old gods of tJie cult Safttmus (Sieturnus) and 
Consus, which are probably connected etymo¬ 
logically with sercre and condere (Wissowa, pp. 
169, 166). In the same way, Janus (Wissowa, 
p. 96) originally was simply tlie god of the doors 
(ianuu), just as in the liithuanian religion there 
was a god of the well, (Lith. szulinys, ‘the 

well’), or a god of the hath-hroom, Szlvtrazys 
(Lith. szlutraiis, ‘broom-stump’). After higher 
ideas, such as the concept of the deity as a god of 
tlie beginning (entrance), were blended with the 
idea of Janu.s, a renewal of this idea took place. 
This renewal we find in the gods of the Indiyi- 
tamenta : Forulus, ‘ god of the doors,’ and 
Cardea, ‘ godiless of tlie hinges.’ 

If ill the preceding account we have placed the 
Litu-Prussian and the ol<i Roman gods on the 
same stage of devcloi)ment in the history of 
religion, w’e do not mean to say that the figures 
wliich belong to these two groups represent common 
pre historic formations, even in eases where these 
figures exactly correspond to each otlier in their 
nature, as is tlie case, e.r/., with the Litli. Gabjau- 
jis, ‘ god of the barns’=:Lat. Consus ; Jdth. Tarfois 
kihirlcsztd, ‘god of lire’ = Lat. Statn. mater (Wis¬ 
sowa, p. 185); Idtii. Perdoytus, ‘god of merchants’ 

= Lat. Mereuri'us ; Lith. Pizius (Lasiciiis), ‘ god of 
sexual intercourse’= Lat. Mutunus Tutunus 
sowa, }). 195), etc. What can be proved to be 
pre historic is rather the mere cai)acity and the 
tendency to form into a divinity every conception 
in nature or in culture which was of significance 
for primitive man, and to maintain the gods who 
were thus created for a longer or shorter period in 
their original sjdiere. 

The greater ]>art of H. Usener’s standard work 
{Gbtternamen) is devoted to proving that the 
same tendency was ojierative in the formation of 
the Greek gods, that here too the great personal 
gods were evolved from special gods resembling 
those of the Romans anil Tiithuanians. This 


book also shows (cf. p. 116fl‘.) how, even under 
the rule of the Christian Church, the same primi¬ 
tive and ilecply-rooted longing for separate ^ods 
lived on in the worship of the saints, wlio, ju.st like 
the gods of the Indigitamenta, could be rightly 
designated as ‘doi hominum vitam /u'o sua quisgus 
portioyie ndminiciilaiites.’ But how do matters 
taml in this connexion with tlie religion of the 
ancient Teutons? ‘It is imnossihle,’ says F. 
Kaufluiann in his DeutscheMyt/iologie^ (Stuttgart, 
lcS9,'l), p. 40, Kng. tr. Northern Mytholoqy, London, 
190,8, p. 31, ‘to prov'e in the oldest 'i’cutonic re- 
igion the existence of more than three male divini¬ 
ties ; and a triad of gods is usually ascribed to the 
Teutons by the historiograpliers of later times, 
'fhe names given are Mercury, Juppiter, and Mars, 
nanie.s which really denote the Teutonic gods 
Wodan, Donar, and Ziu. With them is asso- 
ciate<l a goiltless originally the great all-mother 
Earth, the beloved of the gods, and as .such called 
by tlie name of Kreia.’ Certainly, if tliis state¬ 
ment is correct, and it expressi's tlie opinion 
current among the German mythologists, there 
would hardly be room for ‘.special gods’ in the 
religion of tlie ancient Teutons. Rut how then 
is it to he explaineil that even Procopius found 
among the llerulians a iroXes decDv figiXos; and wlien 
.lordanis (ch. xi.) relates of the Goth Dicenus : 
‘elegit ex eis tunc nobilissimos prudentioresniie 
viro.s, qiios theologian! instruens nnmina quesaam 
et sacella venerari iussit,' what else can he meant 
than that that ruler was the first to choose some 
few State-gods out of the crowd of existing deities? 
Or is it possible to regard the numerous gods, ami 
especially goddesses, whicli tlie Roman inscriptions 
exhibit—a Thingsus, RequaJivahaniis, Ilalamardns, 
Magusanus, Saxanns, etc., or a Tanfana, Nerthus, 
Radiihenna, Nehalennia, llludana, Garmangahis, 
Haiva, Vagdavercustis, HarimeJla, etc.—as all 
being different forms of the names and ideas of 
those chief gods or goddesses? When only the 
Roman gods Juppiter, Mars, Mercury, and Hercules 
appear as Roman equivalents of the Teutonic 
world of gods, is it not natural to suppose the reason 
of this to lie in the fact that the people who first 
brought news about tlie Teutonic gods to Rome 
were soldiers and merchants ? The former of these 
classes—in addition to Juppiter Optinias Maximus, 
wlio was worshipped by all in common—honoured 
especially the god Mars, the latter Mercury and 
Hercules (as the guardian of measure and weight; 
cf. WissoAva, p. ‘227, ‘231), and accordingly these 
classes sought with special fondness their favourite 
guanlian gods on the barbarian Olynijms—and 
found them too. But none of these questions can 
be disposed of briefly, and accordingly we cannot 
settle them here. In any case, however, no sub¬ 
stantial objection from the standpoint of 'Feu- 
tonic religion * can be raised against the view 
that the craving, Avhich is strikingly prominent 
in the Litu - Prussian and ancient Roman 
religion, for an endless variety of ‘special gods’ 
representing all sides of the life of nature and 
culture is to be regarded as a primitive Aryan 
characteristic. What confronts us here, however, 
as the oldest of the old is in reality nothing else 
than the phenomenon which anthropologists have 
called ‘animism,’ i.e. ‘ the investing with life and 
the deifying of the inanimate.’ The extraordinary 
world-wide importance of this mode of thought 
for religious life has long been recognized (cf. 
especially Tylor, Primitive Culture^, London, 1891). 

In close connexion with this animism we see fur- 
*The same is true of the old Indian religion. Here, from 
primitive Indo-Iranian times onwards, the ever-growing ten¬ 
dency to form gods was kept in check hy inlluential priests 
and priestly classes, who everywhere exercised the strongest 
influence on the development of irrest. personnl gois (of. l>eIow. 

DO. 
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ther how, in tlie Aryan religions as well as every 
where else, traces of a pronounced ‘ fetishism 
remain. Ft cannot be doubted that the Aryans, 
like other races, once worsliipped and prayed tc 
trees and stunij)s, stones and animals, not only as 
Byinbols of divinity, but as nsal embodiments of a 
divine aniin<t. In the meantime it may be ad 
visable to leave the proofs of this to be (discussed 
In those sections which deal with the outward 
appearance and the oldest dwelling-place of th 
deity (below, 3 and 4 c). 

Tn this way it may be said that in the Aryan 
world animism and felisliism form the first and 
the oldest stage in tlie evolution of the history 
of religion. 'I'liey are also to be traced in histori¬ 
cal tiim.'s, and are still to be detected at tlie present 
day. But it is likewise cert.ain that even in 
primitive Aryan times the beginnings of a higher 
form of religion made their appearance. 

For although t he countless numlicrs of ‘ speirial 
gods’ j)rcsupj»osed .as oiiginal are not at first to be 
regarde<l as dillcring (jualitatively among them¬ 
selves, still it is natural to suppose that, just as 
the individual ol>jeets and conce])tions wind 
e.xcited religious emotions were of diflenmt signili 
cance for mankind, .so also the significance of 
tlie deities arising out of them would from the 
beginning be different, or would soon become so. 
And, in fact, we .see how at a time when the 
Aryan ])eoples were still together, or were for the 
most i)art very close to (aich other, a cla.ss of 
beings became separated from the motley crowd of 
divinities, and appeared distinct from the other 
‘.special gods.’ Tliese were designated by the list 
of primitive Ar 3 ^*ln words alrea<ly known to us; 
Skr. (ievd, Bat. Lith. dit^wa.s, Fr. Old 

Nor. tivar, norn. id. i.e, the ‘heavenly ones.’ 

'I’hcse ‘ hca\'enly ones ’ will accordingly have to 
occupy tlie chief place in the following discussion, 
which will consist of five sections: ( 1 ) evidences 
of the significance of the ‘ heavenly ones ’ in the 
old Aryan religion, ( 2 ) their names, (3) their forms 
of manifestation, and the interi)retation of them in 
riddle and myth, (4) their worshin, and (5) their 
relation to the morality of mankind. 

I. Evidences of the significance of the ‘heavenly 
ones’ in the old Aryan religion.—It is emphasized 
in the most unmistakable fashion, by unbiased 
authorities, w’ith regard to the most diver.se sections 
of the old Aryan racial territory, that the worshij) 
of the ski/ ami tlie powers of nature connected with 
it formed tlie real kernel of the primitive Aryan 
religions. 

This we have already seen in the reports regarding the 
Prussian Ijith»mnian.s* quoted ahove(pro deo coluenint, scilicet 
aolem, luuain ct stellas, tonitrua—oiuncin oniatum c:cli at<|ue 
terrte adoraiitcs—varios deos habent, aliuin ca)li, alium terrie, 
quihm alii mbsnnt). 

This is still more clearly proved by Ilerodotue (i. 131^ 
with regard to the Persians : ayaX^aara /afv *fai «ot 

/3(ufiOV$ ov*c «V vofAt^ TToccv/aeVou? lSpvc(rdai, aXXu Kac^ rotv notevart 
pLiDpirjv e 7 ri</)c'pov(Ti, w? /xce <fioi Soxeei, tin ovk ayOpu}Troff>vta^ 
ivopna-av tous 0eov? Kardnep ol 'EXAtji^ eTi/ai. oi Si vofii^ovai 
All p.iv (TTL TO. vyp-qXoTara tmv ovpeoiP d.vaPaLVOVTt% Ov<riai tpStiv, 
Tov kvkKov ndvTa tov ovpapov ^ia KoXeoi’Te^' 0vovari Si TfXiuf t * 
Kai (rTXtji'r) Kai yj? leal nvpi teal vSari Kal dve'/xoio-f TOVTOiat, fj.iv St} 
fio\ivoi<Ti evov(Ti dpxvOfy, “H'f fhe Scythians (iy. 69); 0tov^ f^ivfioy- 

TovaSe iXaa/cocrai, 'larrirp/ p.ev pLoXiorra, iirlSi Am t€ Kai 1^*' 

yofti^ovT*^ TTjv Ptjv toO Aiov cii'ai yuptuKo-. C®8ar reports regard¬ 
ing the Teutons : ‘ Germani multum ab hac(aallorum)con8uetu- 
dine differunt, nam iieciue druidcs habent, qui rebus divinls 
priesint, neque saorifloiis student, dcorum numero eos solos 
ducunt, quos cernunt et quorum aperte opibus luvantur: SoUjn 
et Vulcanum et Liinam, reliquos ne fama quidem acceperunt 
(de Bell. GaU. vi. 21). . , .u 1 

At the head of this worship stands the sky 
itself: Skr. Difdus^GT. ZeiJs, Lat. Diespiter, Jup- 
piter (JiVpiter^Zev irdrep, an ancient vocative), 

♦Of., in addition, Erasmus Stella, ‘de Borussi® Antiquitatr 
Ibus’ ii., in Grynaus, Novus Orbis, Basel, 1637, p. 682 : ‘ Solem et 
Lunara deos omnium primes crediderunt, tonitrua fulgetrasque 
ex consensu gentium adorabant,^ tempestates advertendas 
citandasque precationibus dixerunt.’ 
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Old Nor. Tijr, O.II.G. Ziu.* The fundamental 
meaning of the term ‘ sky ’ is most clearly pre¬ 
served in the Vedie Dydus, while the Gr. Zecy and 
Lat. Jupp'iUr on the one hand, and the Old Norse 
Tyr and O.Frl.G. Ziu on the other, have developed 
into god.s, conceived of as purely personal, the clas¬ 
sical words denoting the greate.st jgod of the sky, 
and the I'entonic the greate.st god of war. The root 
from which the whole cla.ss of words is derived 
is .Skr. div ‘to radiate,’ so that Aryan *dySus 
(~Lat. (fiVj.-?, ‘day’) indicated in the fiist place the 
sky a.s the hearer of the light of day, and thus one 
of the first of the more elevated religious ideas of 
tlie Aryans was connected with the liglit of day. 

The most violent natural phenomenon seen in 
the .sky is the thurider.storm. From what has just 
lieen said regarding tlie fundamental signification 
of the Aiyan *dycii.s, as well as from what has 
been indicated above regarding the fundamental 
feature of the Aryan religions—the formation of 
‘special gods’—it follows that the primitive con¬ 
dition of things li.Ms been preserved by tho.se Aryan 
languages wlii<fh liave formed sj)e(;i.Ml deities for 
the phenomenon of the thunderstorm and its 
aecompanj^ing manifestation, the tliundcrcra.sh, 
which agitjites most jiowerfully the feelings of 
mankind. Thi.s is the ease particularly over the 
whole of Northern Europe. Thu.s the universal 
'J'eutonic name of the thunder-god, O.II.G. Donnry 
O.L.G. ThuvaVy 0. Nor. Thorvy is notliing ekse 
than the term for thunder (Skr. standyatiy ‘it 
thunders,’ Lat. tonaty tonitruSy A.S. ^uniaiiy 
\utior, O.H.G. dollar). The common Celtic ex- 
pre.ssion for this natural power *torannos (Tri.sli 
toraniiy Welsh tarann, Corni.sh taraiiy ‘thunder’) 
is derived by metathe.sis from the .same root. These 
'ycltic forms led to the god (or godde.ss?) 'faranis 
atte.sted by Lucan (Pham. i. 445) and to forms 
kvhicli are found on in.scrijitions, such as Tapavbov 
\)sit.)y Tamilucusy Tannincnus. Along with the.se 
we have a form exactly corresjionding to the I'eu- 
jonic Donary viz. Tanaros (ef. R. Much, ‘ Der 
jermanische HiTiimeksgott’ in Festschrift fur 
Heinzely p. 227). The names of the Lithuanian god 
i thunder, Ferkunas (according to Menecius ‘ dcus 
onitrwum ac tcnipestatum*), and of the Slavonic 
Peniriy who was esjieeially worshipped in Kiev, are 
obviously related to each other, but the exact 
oature of this relationshij) has not yet been 
terrnined. Both of tliem arc used in their own 
languages as appellative terms for ‘thunder- 
itorm,’ ‘ thundercrash.’ The first of these two 
names has been connected (ef. II. Ilirt, Indog. 
^■<'orsch. i. p. 479) with tlie Old Norse Fjdrgyyi, the 
name of the mother of Thor, and \vith Paridnyay 
he rain- and thunder-god of the Vedas. All these 
words have again been connected with the Lat. 
qiiercu.'iy O.H.G. forha ‘oak,’ ‘fir’ (*perkii)y so 
hat the meaning ‘ he of the oak ’ would result for 
Perkuruts (cf. in Menecius: PiitsccEtuSy ‘ deus qui 
lacros lucos tuetur,’ Lith. Puszaitis [from puszls, 

‘ pine tree ’], ‘ he of the pine tree ’; ef. J. G. Frazer, 
Early History of the Kingshipy 210). But the 
Skr. Parjdnya must for phonetic reasons he ex¬ 
cluded from this series (Skr. / is not = Lith. k), and 
after all it may be better (especially in con- 
iider.ation of the clear and evident ehaiiges of 
meaning which occur in the Celtic Taranvi and 
the Teutonic Donar)y in the case of Perkunas 
and Perun to start from their appellative significa- 
ion.f Just as in the North of Europe, so also in 
* Bremer (Indngcnn. Forschuiij/c-iiy iii. 301) has lately, on 
insufficient grounds, the present writer thinks, separated the 
Teutonic words from *dt/eus=Zevf and connected them with 
*(Unvo8 = dexi.'i. 

t E. Lid6n (Arnienische Sttidien, Goteborg, 1906, p. 88) has 
.■cceutly discusse*! all these words. With us he derives the 
Slav', peninu and Lith. perkunas from the appellative significa¬ 
tion ‘thunder,’ and j)laces both words beside Old Slav. perCy, 
plrati and Armen, hark-anem, aor. hari (cf. also Armen, orot 
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may in all probability l>e drawn that there 
was a feast in honour of a heathen go.ldess 
Suntui, the eve of ^^hich was called sunnnn- 
Mil ltd (but cf. K. Much, in Mitleil umjen iIit 
anthrop. Gesdlsc/utft in Wien, xxxviii. p. lb). 
The name of the dawn^ too, developed on I eutouic 
soil into 1 
in the 0. 


the Vedas, D\fdus, the god of heaven, and Indra, 
the god of the tlninderstorin (along with Farjdnya) 
are carefully Ivcpt separate. In contrast to that, 
the (dreek Zeus is god of the clear sky and thunder- 

god at the same time : , ,,, 

Zfvv (5’ evpvi’ (v alOepi yeifw'Ajicri (/t. xv. 

In fact, titles of the god referring to the latt 
quality, Siieli as yeipeXrjycp^ra, repiriKepavvos, ffrepo- 
TTvyep&a, K€\aLV«f>if}S, ipiydoviroi, ^pi/Sp€/.dnjs, derrepo 
Tnyr-^s, apyiKipavvos, etc., exist in large numbers. 

On tlie other hand, the epithet of Zeus, the old 
neuter plural evpvojra, ‘witle-eye’ (cf. above, rbi 
kvkXov TrdyTo. tov ox'poivov Ala KaX^oi^Tes), which is by 
far the most ancient of his titles, and takes us 

hack to a long-forgotten enoch of tiie language, _ _^ 

points to tli(‘ gnid as the bearer of the light of paid to the goddess of the dawn at the Ix^ginning 
day (of. J. .Schmidt. PIHralhildumjcn dcr indoger. t|,e year (tlie soring), as is m/ide prob.able b>’ 


ne ol tke dawn, too, ueveiopcu ui* * 

) an imj)ortant goddess Ostara (to be found 
... 0.11.0. Ostanin, OstarniAnod), A.S. Jiostre 

(jfCastort/i(ma]y, cf. Bede, de Temporum ratione, 
e, i:i)^'Skr. usrd, Lith. auszrd, only with the 
ditl'erence that iiere the original goddess of the 
morning has become a goddess of .Spring (but cf. 
A.S. ^arendd, ‘morning-star,’ ‘morning-dawn ). 
The rea.son of this change is to be found in tJie 
fact that in pre-historic times .special worsiiip wa.s 


day ,_ 

Ncutra, Weimar, IS8d, ]>. 4tK)). The same thing is 
to be found in tlie (‘.ase of the B/itin duppiter as in 
the case of the Oreek Zeus. In both instances, 
therefore, secondary developments and approxi¬ 
mations are evidmitly present. 

Tin t her, the sun and tlie moon are unanimously 
mentioned, in the reiiorts given above, a.s objects 


the ritual of the Indian Ushas (cf. lliJlebrandt, 
Vedisrhe Mythologie, Bonn, 1891-11)0*2, ii. 2011. and 
L. V. Schroder, ‘Lihgo’ in the MittcUumten dcr 
anthrop. Gcsdl. in Wien, xxxii.). On Italian soil 
the Sabine ausel, ‘ sol ’ (Varro, de Idng. Lat. v. CS 
acc. to emendation), must be mentioned as derived 

- , _ , „ , y from the root which has just been referred to, 

of worship among the tribes on the shores ot the ’vvhose priests were called Ausclii {Aurdia faniilia ; 
Baltic, the Persians, and the Teutons. cf. also the form found on Ihrn.scan mirrors, IJ.dl 


TJil' Aryan names of these are 
i'he f^un ; Skr. suiar (siTri,'a and svdr, Av. /ivar), Gr. <i/3<Atot 
(Grot. Hes.), ij^'Atov, ^Atov, I-at. w/, Goth, muil, neut. (beside 
i'unnO, fern.), Welsh heul, old I'russ. naule, Lith. sdtikf. 

The Darm : t>kr. twAds and uerd, Av. uiah, Gr. ^Eol. 
avwv, Lat. aurora, Lith. auszru. 

The Moon : Skr. nuU, Av. rndh, Gr. Goth, mfna, 

Lith. 7nt‘mi (in addition O. Lat. losna, Lat. Itina, Armen. 
limn; cf. Old Pruss. lauxnos, ‘constellations’). 

All these and the related phenomena of the sky 
connected with light—‘ the sun,’ Mdnu or 
M^nesdis ‘the moon,’ AuszAni ‘the morning 
star,’ Wakarine (also called ^evoruna) ‘the even¬ 
ing star,’ the stars (Lith. 2iv<ii<jzd^.) as a whole, 
over wliich Suaixtix ru!e.s, A uszrct ‘ the dawn ’ 
(cf., in Lasicius, ‘ Ausca [for Axiszrd] dea e.st radi¬ 
orum soils [vel occumbentis vel] supra horizontem 
ascendenti.s’), etc.—plaj^, as will be seen further 
on, an exceptionally important part in the Prusso- 


Sol et Eos). VV'ith regard to tlie divinities Sol 
and Luna themselv'es, it i.s doubtful whether or 
lot they belonged to the okie.st components of the 
pantheon (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 261). Tradition 
^eeidcs in favour of the former view, aliliouLdi 
there are no (race.s of their worship either in tlie 
[ilendar of feasts or in the priestly regulation.s. 
But the same is also the case witli other Koinaii 
divinities, e.g. Minerva, who.se name {*Menes-ova) 
is derived from a root (Gr. p-lyos, *g£»'€a-os) which 
is entirely extinct in the Italian languages, and 
therefore rnu.st be very old. Mena in the Indigita- 
yaenfa is the special goddess of menstruation. In 
Greece the related divinities'are "llXtoj and llais, 
'bipvrf and XeXlivrj, altiiough they continue for the 
most part to play a idle in the rnytliolog-y sub¬ 
ordinate to that of the chief gods. Finally, the 


Lithuanian religion anti mythology. But even in Kigveda also knows a sun-god (Siirua) and 


the case of the neighbouring Teutons evidences 
of the prevalence of the worship of the sun and 
moon are by no means confined to the report 
of Caesar quoted above. Thus Tacitus (.t^l yin. xiii. 
55) mentions a Teuton of the name of Boiocalus, 


moon-god (i/(ts'), who, however, in the same way 
withdraw into the background before other gods 
who are probably not creations of the Indian 
soil, as e.g. Miira (Avestan and Old Pers. MiOra, 
New Pers. mihr, ‘ the sun ’), Varuna, and the 


of whom he says: ‘Solern deinde suspiciens et or they have been repressed by these (cf. 

) Oldenher^, Die Religion des Veda, IHo i\., W). 
The position of the female personilication of the 
sun SUryd is more important, owing to her re¬ 
lation to the Alvins ana her marriage with Soma, 
the moon-god of a later date, which we shall dis¬ 
cuss further on. The same is true of the Ushas, so 
often celebrated in song (cf. above). For a Miji' 
„ ^ - (moon-god ?) of Asia Minor, see Kretschmer, Ein- 

the same fact. If the analog of the days of leitung, p. 197 IT. 

Ziu, Wodan, Donar, and Freia (A.S. ttwesdceg, Along with sun and moon, we find in Herodotus 
wddnesdte^, \>unresd(xg, frigedeeg) in itself as well and Cmsar fire (Skr. agni — ljat. ignis, Lith. ugnis, 
as O.H.G. mnnUntag and mdnatag {=zLat. dies Old Slav, mentioned as an object of worship. 
Solis and dies Lunce, where Sol and Luna were According to primitive ideas it is Ixirn in heaven 
regarded as highly sacred divinities, at least by (cf. A. Kuhn, Berlin, 1859), 


cetera sidera vocans, quasi coram interrogabat, 
and even as late a.s the 7th cent, the saintly 
Eligius preaches among the Franks; ‘Nullus 
dominos solern et lunani vocet neque per cos 
iuret.’ A deified sun is mentioned in the O.N. Sdl 
and in the second Merseburg magic formula; 
Sinthgunt Sunnn era suister. The history of the 
Teutonic names of the days of the week points to 


the Romans, who brought these days of the 
week to Germany) makes probable the existence 
of Teutonic goas and goddesses, in the same 
way the hypothesis of the worship of a heathen 


and is carried to earth in the lightning-flash, which 
is accordingly called ‘ fire ’ in the most ancient 
times (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘ Feuer ’). On 
Prusso-Lithuanian soil it was the object of a 


^ddess Sunna is strengthened by the general sumptuous worship. Here Jerome of Prague found 


West Teutonic formation A.S. sunnana^fen = 
O.H.G. sunnUn-dhand. For as this combina¬ 
tion, w'hose original meaning (as in A.S.) was 
* evening before Sunday,’ must without doubt 
have been formed in pagan times, the conclusion 
‘thunder’), both of which mean ‘to beat.’ He also seeks to 
connect with this the Skr. parjdnya. It this is correct, then, 
were would lie in the Skr. parjdnya, Slav, perunil, Lith. »fr- 
tanas, a primitive Aryan word for thunder with the funda¬ 
mental 8ig:ni£lcance of ‘the beating one.’ 


‘ gentem quae sacrum colebat ignem eumque per- 

S etuum appellabat; sacerdotes templi materiam ne 
eficeret ininistrabant.’ The people called it Ugnis 
szwentd, ‘holy fire,’ or szwentd ponyke, ‘holy 
mistress.’ On leaving the house of her parents 
(Praetorius, p. 82), the young wife said, ‘ Thou holy 
fire, who will guard thee ? ’ There was also a 
goddess of the hearth, Aspelenie, * the one behind 
the hearth ’ (Lith. pellne), etc. We thus find in 
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the North the same perennial lire, fed by nriestf-, 
as recurs in the South in the cult of the lloman 
Vefitrt, (Ireck 'I'Vr/?;, Arcadian Fiarla, ‘hearth,’ 

‘ liearth-lire.’ Tliere is absolutely no reason for 
derivin;jj this Homan cult of Vesta from Greece, 
as Kretschmer has lately attempted to do in his 
Kinleitung (t). lG‘d 11’.)- On the contrary, everything 
we know of this cult and its usages, as, e.g.^ its 
])lace in the oldest calendars of feasts, the existence 
of appointed [ndestesses, the re-kindling of the ex¬ 
tinguished flame hy means of the rubbing together 
of pieces of wood, the (!arrying of tlu! fire in a 
brazen instead of an iron sieve, the beating to 
death of the unchaste Vestal, the circular form of 
the temi)le of Vesta, etc. (cf. Schrader, llmllr/xkcm, 
art. ‘Herd’; Frazer, Jiistorg of the King- 

ship, 209 f. ; and WissoAva, op. cit., p. 141 ft'.), points 
(o the remotest antiquity. If we add to this the 
fact tliat, according to Ilerodotus (iv. 59), among 
the Scythians'lo-rb; (Scyth. Ta/^irl, i.e. ‘the Avarm- 
ing one,’ or ‘ heat’ ; A vesta t<tp, Skr. U'tpati, iapd- 
poti, Uiptd ; New Pers. tdbnd, t(tfs(td ; Lat. tepnsco) 
was a most sacred, in fact the most highly 
lionoured, goddess, it is beyond doubt that the 
Avorshij) of the single hearth-fire, as Avell as of the 
common perennial fire;, belongs to the most ancient 
religious ideas afjd cults of the Aryans. The most 
exalted, however, of all the divinities Avhich spring 
from the element of lire is the V<jdic (lath. 
ugnU], the wise and great priest of mankind. 
'I’he Greek "Uil^aicrTos (jjrobably derived from tlie 
kindling of the flame, cr. d0af, ‘ kindling ’), and the 
Latin Volcanus, in nre-historic times apparently 
the god of the fearful and devastating might of fire 
(from *volkd, ‘fire’ = Skr. ulkd, ‘firebrand’; cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 138), are more narrowly confined to 
their original sphere than the Vedic Agni. The 
beginning of a formation of a Teutonic god of fire 
may prol»ably be found in the figure of the Old 
Norse Vblujidr, whose name, however, has not yet 
been sulliciently explained. 

As the last of the great poAvers of the sky and 
of nature we have to mention vnnd and water. 
The former a])pe;ars as a god in the Litu- 
Priissian \Vi:jo- 2 nttk,* ‘lord of the wind’ (also 
Wejpons hWii Wejdiexjs) from the Lith. wejas, 

‘Avind.’ The last of these Avords corresponds to 
the Vedic Vdifu, ‘wind,’ and ‘god of the Avind,’ 
end to the Greek AfoXos {*Fr}-LO-\o-s). The name 
Vdta, Avhich is found in the Vedas together Avith 
Vdyu and also means ‘Avind,’ ‘Avdnd-god,’ is gener¬ 
ally comi)ared Avith the Teutonic WMan-OUnn \ 
but the etymological connexion in this vicAV is not 
free from difficulty. The Avorship of water, too, in 
the form of springs and rivers, is reported from all 
Aryan lands (for the Persians, see Herodotus 
i. 138 : (ftpovrai xorafiovs pdiXarra ; for the Germans, 
Agathias 28, 4 : IXdaKovrai Kal peWpa xoTajxujy . . . 
Kal Tot/Tois Cha-xep 6cria dpQyrcs). The saine is true of 
the Greeks (cf. Preller, Griech. Myth, iv.^, 146 ff.), 
among whom the rivers Avere called SiorpcipeTs and 
duxercTs, ‘fed from heaven’ and ‘ heaven-l>orn.’ 
Gods having their name from the Avatery element 
are the Latin Neptdntis (Umbr. nepitu ‘ iyiundatio, 
according to Hiicheler, Lex. Itithcwm, Honn, 1881, 
xvii., Av. napta, ‘moist,’ Nd^ay, a Persian spring, 
Ndrrapty, a Scythian river) ; the Greek NiypeiJs: I'apds, 

‘ floAving,’ ‘ moist ’; the Indian Apsaras : ap- ‘ water 
{apAm ndpdt, ‘ the water-child 0, etc. 

These poAvers of nature Avhicli we have noAv 
enumerated, i.e, the sky {fdy^us)^ together with 
the phenomena appearing in it or coming from it, 

• The Lithuanian names of gods en(fing in -pans (cf. also 
Dimstipatis: dvMtis, ‘ house,’ ^court,’ LaHJcpatvs lord of toe 
fields,’ flatioupafw, ‘lord of toe leaven’) are regarded by toe 
author of the present article, in oPPCSiJion to Usener-Jtolmse^ 
p. 116 , as very old, seeing that the Lith. pdts, husband, has 
preserved toe old meaning ‘ ^^rd,* ‘iimster,’o^y m one cm 
besides these names of gods, vis., la toe old compound word 
xnfgzpatii, *Qod,' lit. ‘lord of the tribe.’ 


‘the lieavenly ones’ (*dciv 6 s), must accordingly be 
ilcsignated as the real kernel of the old Aryan 
7'eligio7is. Tlie Avay in whicli around this original 
kernel neAV layers of divine beings Avere ever added 
among the separate peoples will be indicated, at 
least in broaci outline, at the close of the next 
sevLion, although, strictly speaking, it does not 
belong to this discussion. 

2 . The oldest names of the ‘ heavenly ones.’— 
Aryan arclueology, in the course of its historical 
development, has been gradually coming to the 
con<4a.sion that, in the vocabulary of the original 
Aryan language, real names of gods cannot be 
proved. Tlie only thing that can be proved, as 
foIIoAvs clearly from the indications given above, 
is that there Avere appellative but perfectly trans¬ 
parent designations of the sky and the natural 
phenomena [)roceeding from it. The fact that 
tiu.y Avere Avoishipped in primeval times foIloA\s 
from their being all united in the Avoid *deivos, 
and from the numerous historical divinities Avliicli 
have groAA’ii out of them. The reason for this 
)4icnomcnon lies in the simple fact that in primi- 
tiv(; Aryan times tliere Avero as yet no real gods in 
the later sense of the term, viz., no personal gods 
Avhoso names could have been inherited. In dydus 
— Vtem—J'tippiter — Ztu, in agni — ignis — ugnls — 
ognl, in donar — torann, etc., picople AA'orshipped in 
primitive times the mysterious poAver, the part of 
the inlinite, the divine anima, Avhich manifested 
itself to mankind in the phenomena of the sky, of 
lire, thunder, etc., but not as yet a god who was 
regarded as a person or who exerted influence 
outside of his oavii sphere. They Avere ‘ special ^ods’ 
.set, so to say, on a nigh pedestal of worship. That 
this Avas the oldest beliei of the Aryans regarding 
their gods has already been clearly emphasized by 
the present Avriter in his book, Sprachvergleichuyig 
und llrgeschichte^y p. 600 (1890). It is the merit 
of H. Usener, in his frequently mentioned book 
itte.rnamen (p. 277), to have recognized that such 
a Avorsliip of gods is actually borne witness to in 
Xtensive parts of Europe. 

Thus Herodotus reports (ii. 62) of the Pelasgi, ‘the ancients,’ 
name whicli, as the presetit writer believes, included all that 
was known or supjiosed to i)e known rej^arding^ Uie pre-historic 
inhabitants of Greece : iQvov Se ndi'Ta irporepov ol lleAaoryoi 9eoi<rt 
eirevx^iaei'ot 0,5 fyio «v AwSwKp (the oldest place of worship in 
'^reece) olSa aKovaa^, in(M>yvp.iy}v 6i o vS' ovvofia. iir oievvTO ovdfvi 
VTU)V' ov yap aK7}K6e(rdv Kut. 

Thus they possessed gods and worshipped them, 
but as yet had given thorn no epithets and no 
names. The ancients, too, had obAUously meant the 
same thing Avhen they designated certain peoples 
a.s ddeoi, ‘Avithout gods.’ 

Tlieophrastus knew such a people in toe Thracian Thol of 
ML Athos, and in the same sense Strabo, ill. p. 104, reports : 
eyioi Se tovs KaXAaiKOvt dOi'ovi <f>a(ri, Tov? Bi KeAri/Srjpaf ,cai tov? 
npoafioppov^ rujv bp-dpojv auroi? avwinJp.o, Tiv'i rat? 

n/o-fAjjvot? yvKTtjp npb riv iruAwi/, wayoiKiow t« xopeveiv Kal 
ivvvxiC(i,y. 

The gods of the Aryans Avere also ‘nameless.’ 
They sacrificed to the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
dawn, lire, Avind, and Avater; but the names indi¬ 
cating these powers still coincided perfectly Avith 
the respectiA^e designations. A Greek who had 
listened to their Avorsliip would, under the impres¬ 
sion of the lively figures in his Olympus, have 
called them also ddeoi. 

The further development in the formation of 
gods among the Aryans w^as now mainly directed 
tOAvards the creation^ personal gods and trueproper 
names for them. This process Avas called forth 
almost spontaneously in the course of the history 
of culture. History produces personalities, and, as 
happens on the earth, separate individuals come to 
the front as kings or nobles and grasp poAver and 
riches for themselves, in the same way an attempt 
was made to invest some of the gods with an indi¬ 
vidual and personal character. All the ‘special 
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trolls’ liiui (liocaiwily of fttinexin^ tlie i>ore of 
Sctivity of otiiois. Ill tlie ease of some iltotios (I 
powers of viiriiuis other ;»ods were »nite»l. liie 
we iiavo tile mhiitional faet tluit hniuireds of nev 
jispects and tasks of material cnltiire, as of lav 
ami enstoni, require a new lieavenly loni and juo 
teetor, AvhiJe tlw si^^nulicnnce of tlie natumi powei> 
to pale, the mon; mankind gets raisetf above 

tliem. 

In atklition to this, there is no Aryan territory 
where 'nifltfenccs from, withont have not mmle t iieni- 
selves felt. As far as India is eoneerned, Olden- 
Iterg (Jrf/r Hd'ujion ih's I't’f/o, p. 1,‘|4) is (‘onvineed 
tliat the great ligures eonneeted with light, Avhieh 
.ire .sliarp] 3 'distinguislied iiom the rest of the\ edic 
pantheon, J/ifnf, rorff/or, and tli<‘.(aeeord- 
ing to him, sun, moon, amt pl;ine(s), hail been bor¬ 
rowed, as early as the Indo-Iranian period, from 
the Semites or the Sumerians, or that the^' had 
received their a.stronomieal eharaeter from them. 
Herodotus himself relates, in the jiassage referred 
(d above, that the Pelasgi reeei\ed the names of 
their originally nameless gods from the Egyptians, 
and that they afterwards handed on the.se names 
to tlie klelleues. In any ease there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the jiersonal eharaeteri/ation 
of the Greek deities followed the Oriental pattern 
to a largi? e.xfent. Tlie Hersians, too, according 
to Uerodotu.s (i. l.'ll), liad learned from the As- 
.syrians and (he Arabs to saeriliee to a personal 
deity, Ovpai>b}, along with their old nameless gods. 
Nor can we fail to recognize how the colourlr^ss 
forms of the old Roman gods were, during tlie 
course of Hellenic iidluenee, clotlied with Greek 
fle.sh and blood. The relation of tlie ancient Teutons 
to the Romans must be regarded in tin* same w’ay. 

If wo take the deitie.s mentioned by hae.sar (obvi¬ 
ously only as instances), sun, moon, and tire, and 
add to tbe.se the thunder {Donnr), the sky (Ziu)y 
and the wind ( Wod(m [?]), these being then regarded 
in their originally purely ajipellative meaning, we 
can lind absolutely nothing in thi.s list of old Teu¬ 
tonic gods which is in the least striking or unusual. 
Tacitus, 150 years later, mentions ch. 9 ) 

a.s Teutonic gud.s Hercules, Mars, and Mercury; 
and these possess, at least according to his report, 
personal characteristics. Hut tlie.se 150 years were 
at the same time an epoch of intimate contact 
hetw een Teutonic barbarism and Gneco-Roman cul¬ 
ture; and its delinitely stamped divine figures, in 
the form w hich would be mediated to the north by 
traders and soldiers, must have tended to re-mould 
the conceptions of the special go<ls of tlie Teutonic 
nature-w orship. If then, in addition to all this, we 
call up before our minds how the ever-increasing 
influence exerted by the priest ly castes (cf. below, 

46 ) and tlie beginnings of poetry and plastic 
art vied witli each oilier in selecting individual 
deities from the ogAos rCov and in wmrking up 
and embellishiiig the forms of their favourites, vi'e 
sliall liave jinTty well exhau.sted the conditions 

u_ ^ _1. _ 1 1 
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Hio fact that w'o know only a very lit tla lor certain. 
Hut even if we were succe>sfiil in liAiiig the origin 
of a iiaino of a god, and w ith it the hist sjmeie ot 
his aolivity, the ‘cell of his nature,’si ill only more 
or 

the lengthy 


is aolivity, .. - , , , ... 

f le.ss creilihlc coiijei*! ure.s would he Pp.ssihie as to 
Liie lengthy and iniricate pathway w hich led Iroiii 
this point to the persoiialily of the god that we find 
in history. The phenomena of the sky, of vvhicli 
we have .sjiokeii above, are (lie most natural soiiiccs 
for jier.sonal gods. As soon as Zn'S fdi/ro.s) began 
on Grecian soil to denote not only Mi<^ hrilli.int ."ky 
of day, hilt also the eloml-girt .^ky of the thumb‘i • 
torm, with refereme lo (he divine (ininni which 
,vas thought of as in both, from that moimmt Gie 
loiiit of 1 ‘oiiiiiieiieeinent w as given tor the foi inat ion 
f a per.--onal god, which now led in eontinuoii.s 
evelojiimmt, (hrongh the assiiiii[>(ion of ever m‘W 
lements in the life of nature and of man, to the 
omorlal tigiire of the father of gods and men 
hi( h we find in Homer. Hut it is worthy ol 
note that in the Kjdc the niimher of epithets 
describing the relations of the god to t lu; order of 
the world ami of niaiikiiid (c.y. ;i7;rierct, in the 

lli'til) is extremely small compared with t!ie crowd 
of altrihutes referring to naitiral [•henomeua (cl. 
above, p. 51). Correspomliag to this, Anni in 
India is origitially nolliiug cl.^e iIi.hm the divine 
anima of lire. l>ut it enters into the realm id 
{icr.sonal gods as soon as man re<|wires it, not only 
to give light and warmth or to disj)el evil .spirits 
by its heat, hut also, as is alreaily done in tlie 
Rigveda, to sujtj>!y the ble.ssing of eliildren and 
to promote domestic prosperity. 

Tlie Greek Zeus and the Indian Agni are thu.s 
real ‘heavenly ones,’ true dii 'riieii tliere are 
joined to tlurse, from the most varied spheres of 
nature and cull me, eountless other .spcudal god.s, 
who raise themselves in ways similar to these to tlie 
position and dignity of personal deities. We sliall 
illustrate (his by a few'examjdes from the history 
of the Greek, Roman, ami Teutonic religions. 

From the lirst of these let us take the figure.s of 
Apollo and Ilennrit. Among the very numerou.s 
inter])retation.s tliat have been proposed for these 
divine names there are t^vo whicii, without forcing, 
satisfy all the demands of plionetics and the .science 
of w’ord-formation ; both of them originate from 
Carl Robert, the editor of Freller’s Mythologia. 
According to tliern, 'AttAXo;*', 'AirlWuy {arrlXXa, 

‘ fold ’) is ‘ he of the fold ’ (cf. c.g. KUibuv, ‘ miner ’: 
KlfidT], ‘dro.ss’; 'AydOcjy: dyaOds ; ^nXuy : 0 b\os, K. 
Hniginaiin, Grundrisfi dcr vcrgl. Grom, ii.^ 1, Slra.s.s- 
burg, 190G, 50(J) ; and 'Fp/xeias, 'Ep/j-ij^ i'lpt^o., fppLaKci, 
‘stone,’ ‘stone-beaps’), is ‘ he of the stono-heap.’ 

Divine names which licsignate the appellatively oh «tandin||{ 
in a characteristic relation to a definite conceiition are exceed- 
in^fly numerous in all Aryan lan;rnaj,'e8, as is seen, e.g., in Lith. 
Medehiis, ‘he of the wood’ (bith. vii’dis); Fuszaiti.s, ‘he of 
the pine tree’(bith. ; Krallnig, ‘he tliat belongs to the 

lambs’(Lith. fr(Us)\ l^t. Silvanm, Pmwma, Mellona, Biibona, 
Minerva from *jtfe/c’.so?;a (‘ she who has to do with the *ine.noa 
•=f;r. Mevov’), Old (Jail. Braciaca (brace), ‘ he of tlie malt* ; Phryg. 
Srt/wio8 = Dionysus(lllyr. mbaia, ’beer’), *he of the beer’(cf. 


which broil about the gradual develoiuiient of Schroder,/hiaf/exicon, p. 89); and In numerous other instances, 
per.sonal gods. in the Teutonic languages the numerous formations in -ana— 

Hut how'ever clear this dcvclomncTif seems tn be Tanjana, lUudana, Saxamis, Magxuanus, etc. —may belong 
However Litar uiis iievciopnienC seems to De ^ 'AWAAuiv Is accordingly, in the first instance, a 

wnen we cori.siaer it in broad outline, it is neverthe- * special god' of the cattle-pen,* then a god of cattle-rearing in 
les.s extremely dillicult to lix beyond nue.stion the general, in which character, as is well known, he already appears 
actual proce.ss of growth of the separate gods. For. JbO, xxi 448 ff.), and which is clearly referred 

nt fbo ......If 4 - .. .. . 1 ii ancient epithets Avkiok, he who frightens away the 

t tl e point wliere the wiitten lecoids among the wolves from the folds,’ Kapytlo^: xapyot, ‘dock’ (of. Lith. 
various Aryan tribes begin, these gods stand for .fi’rafl/us),and‘posture’(cf. Lith. 
the most iiart completed and linished before us, ganykia, ‘pasture’), which had all, without doubt, originally 

and in order to determine Hie rmint of demrlnre in designated independent gods. The figure of Hermes, however. 

uetcrmine tne point or uepartiire in takes us back to the pnmitive epoch of an ancient stone. 

tlieir development we are thus a/ 7 /ios^ exc/rrA-iw/y c/e 5 - . ' * •- - , .. 

mndent ontm interpretation of their naincs. It must, 
nowever, be said that the etymological explana¬ 
tion of the Aryan names of the gods unfortunately 
forms oiie of the most obscure cmapters of compar¬ 
ative philology, and the only great step of progress 
that has been mode here lies m the recognition of 


worship (cf. below, 4 c). As late as the year 1583 the Jesuit 
Rostowski was able to report the following from Lithuania 


* The Lithuanian god Sutvaras (cf. above, p. 31), * the god 
of ojittle,’ would exactly correspond, if it is correct to connect 
his name with the Lith. ttoord, ‘ fence.’ 
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patria Atnioschcries adiectoruin scilicet loca [really adi(ri- 

endi locus ; Lett, atiaesclinnas wieta\, in qu:e cihoruni analecta 
j)io lilmniine conicctaliant; quibus c.xsoruin animaiitiurn cru- 
orcin asper^fcbant (nucque contitit;ere ipsis fas csset victiiiiariis), 
sex inqiiani ciusinocli ar;o circiiin o]>pida, in priniia itOHitenuin, 
Iliuiebiirt^nni, Uussonuui, evtrsa) c.oetusquc sacrilioaritinm dissi- 
pati.’ rrailorins too relates (]i. 21): ‘ TiK-tx* was, several years 
aj^o, a somewhat higher st<me not far from (lumhinnen or Tlissor- 
keim, in a pine firove, whi(;h was re;;ai(le(i as saenal, and on 
which the surrounding,' people offered money, clothes, and the 
like.' Similar pheimmima occur in (Ireoce. Even in the 
Odyssey, xvi. 471, we lind Hu? j)lai‘e name''Kp/ioios Ad«/>ot: 

TO y«p i'lSoi' O^60L\fX0l(Tll>. 
rjSrf vnep TroAto? oOl H‘ Ep//aio? An</»ov eartv, 
and the scholiast rcJiiarlis on this jiassa^'e : ‘The heap of stones 
OTi the roa<l.si(le is c.alled tppaioe. Hermes first cluarejl the roa<ls, 
and wjieix* he had cleared tliem he seta stone fora mark on the 
roadsidi*. 'Kppato? Ad</iof. however, is Ihe same as lino’er-)>ost, 
for the Homan milestones were called Kp/xatoi Ad</»ot. Hence it 
is the custom of people to erect cairns of stones in horjo\ir of 
Hermes, hecamso he is fi. de and jirotcM for of travellers, and 

to throw e\er more sto on these cairns, wliich they call 

'ilppmoi Au'lioi.’ Of. also i^pnaKoi \i(inv<; trt fr(«p« uptVoi/v ei? rip 'r^y 
Tou ' I'.p/joe (Sc.hol. Sik. Thrr. l.'h). Eat.ahics, too, sncli as dried 
tiirs, (ic., were laid down on tlu'e euirns of I lennes (cppami), 
]'i-of(‘ssedl\ for the jiassiri”- t.rav ellixs, hut in reality as a sacrifice 
to flu; ;,'od. In hotii racial territories we fheretorc find (livinel\ 
worshipped stones or cairns, whidi were; .added to hy the p.a.ssers- 
I'V. Tlie divine nninid, wliieli exixrised sway in (hem, was 
e.alled ainon^t the Greeks, ‘ lie of llie cairn of stones,’ *Ep>xna<;. 

How these primitive ‘he of the e;ittle- 

pcTi ’ at 1(1 ‘ he of th(i eairn of stories,’ graduitlly orew 
into the powerful and many-sided personalities of 
the (iveek Ulympus will never, as luis been imm- 
tionml above, be comjihdely fiseertained in detail, 
llefore all else his ejirly eomhination with d>oi.jos, 
‘the shinin;^^ one,’ a sun-deit}'’, may have been of 
sionilieanee for Apollo. "I'he sun-j^od i’lmdms 
opened tho uTrAXat, ‘ the eattle-iiens,’ in the morn- 
in'; and drove the cattle to tlio pasture. Hermes 
was r.aised from insi/j^nitieanee hy the circumstance 
that these cairns of stones were more and more 
trjinsf(.)rmed into ‘direction [losts,’ and the j>:od 
witli artistieall}’ formed head and extended penis 
hecfimc the [iroteetor of th(.f ever orowin^ trallie, 
and the messen; 4 er of oods ;ind imai. In any ease, 
at the end of their development both of them 
attaified to tlie same elevation as Zeus, and were 
regarded ;is his sons. 

(,)n Itom.'Mi soil let us recall once more the figure 
oi,fauns, which i' remarkahle iu many ways. As 
Terminns was tlie ‘god of the boundary stone,’ 
Fans the ‘god of the spring,’ ]’rsfti the ‘ godde.ss of 
the hearth,’ and lath. Szn/liunis (szi/fini/s) the ‘god 
of the well,’ in the same \i'ay the Latin Janus w-as 
originally notijing els(3 tiuin the ‘god of the doors’ 
(so also* Kretschmer, op. cit. p, 161), however 
dirticiilt it may he for tlie modern mind to conceive 
what religious emotion could be aroused by look¬ 
ing at doors and gate.s. Ihohahly it vas the thought 
of the two-sidedness of the door, the tact tliat it 
looked inward-s and outwards at tlie same time 
[Janus Gcnilnu.s, Janus bifran.'i), and that it both 
shut and opened [Clusius, Patuhius in the Car- 
■mr.n Salionun), that gave occasion to the first 
conception of the god. Hut even in Home of the 
earliest date tlie god had his own priest [Rex 
sarrorum) and liis own festival [Affonalia), and 
higlier thoughts, chielly the idea that he was 
the hegiiiniiig of everything—especially of the year 
(Januarius)—must luive hccome eonneeted with his 
worsliip and have made him into the divorn deusov 
the pnncijiium dconim (cf. Wi.ssowa, p. 91 ft.). In 
the same way as a material and originally highly 
prosaic conception was here elevated to the rank 
of the dii, we find in Home a great fondness, eorre- 
sponding to the abstract-thinking spirit of the 
Komans, for raising even abstract ideas into deities. 

This is seen, e.g.. In Ceres(*Keros, ‘ growth ’ ;rrwo(c.f. Osthoff, 
Parcraa, i. 1), VVniar* (“txnos = Skr. rtfnas ‘ desire, ‘plea-wnt- 
ness ’), Seia{* sowing ’ = Lith. sdjd, ‘seed-time'), Robigusi' failure 
of crops ’), etc. ____ 

~Mn7>8C~an and railignian the goddess Uerentas corresponds 
to her. The name is connectetl with C)sc.-Uiubr. her-, heri- 
fiovXftreai, Goth. gairnja7i, ‘ to desire,’ etc., and accordingly 
means * desire.’ 


In the .same way among the reutona all sorts of 
‘spcicial gods’ were jidded from all sides to the 
ancient timr = dii [Sol, Tyuna, Volcanus, Donar, 
Ziu, Wodayi). As lixamples we may take the gods 
SnxnCt find Requaliuahanus, which can be inter¬ 
preted with comparative certainty. Wlien bronze 
swords were iiilrodtiectl from the south-east into 
Europe, and thereby a new ami formidable 
weapon wa.s put into men’s hands, they could not 
help seeing in this the activity of ;i god. As a 
mattiir of fact, (*vidoiic(‘,s of such a sirord-rult can 
be produced from extensive piarts of Lhirope, from 
Mki Scythians, Alan.s, Quads, and (.>Mier peoph.*s 
(cf. J. (Trimrii, Dcutsrhe M i. ISo). 'I’his 
god who ivas lui'sent in the sword w'as called hy 
the Saxons Saxnbt, i.e. ‘sword-bearer,’ ‘eom- 
lanion of the sw ord,’ and we can easily understand 
low' he could, among a warlike pemph;, ac(|uire 
so great importance tliat in the baptismal \'ow' li(3 
\vi\s placed on an ciiual footing with Thunar rind 
lV<~,dan (Hniune, Althochdeutsr/uis LrseburhA, Halle, 
ISSS, p. 159). W e have seen above how' a Celtic tribe, 
whicli had remained behind, w(>rsliip])ed a ‘name¬ 
less god’ hy dancing in families before the gates on 
tlie nights of the full moon (tihove, p. 35^). May 
we not pre.suppo.se a similar custom among the 
neighbouring Teutons as well, and is it not likely 
tliat the god, when any one wislicd to indicate him 
in any w'ay, was called ‘ he of the darkness ’ ((loth. 
riqis '~(Av. --an interiirctatiun of the Requa- 

(ivahanus mentioned by tlie Komans, which the 
(.leniianists, by w'ay of exeetition, uiiaiiiniously 
ie(.*et)t ? Hesides, he w as undoubtedly an important 
leity at the time when, according to a Roman in¬ 
scription, Qu. A})rianus oll'ered saerilices and made 
vows to him on the banks of the Rhine. 

3 . The forms of manifestation of the ‘ heavenly 
ones,’ and their interpretation in riddle and 
myth.—It is a eharaetcristie quality of most ])rimi- 
tivc religions tluit in tliem the distinction between 
man and annual is entirely disregarded. ‘The 
sense of an absolute psychical distinction between 
man and boast, .so prevalent in the civilized w’orld, 
is hardly to ]>e found among the lower races. Men, 
to whom the cries of beasts and birds seem like 
liuninri langnage, and tlieir actions guided as it 
were by human tlmuglit, logietilly enough allow' 
tlie existence of souls to beasts, birds, and rept il<;s, 
as to men. Tlie lower psycholog^y cannot hut 
recognize in beasts the very eliaracteristics w liieh it 
attributes to the human soul, ntimely, the jiheno- 
mena of life and death, will and iudgment, and 
the phantom seen in vision or in (.Iream ’ (Tylor, 
Prunitive Culture^, !. 469). There may also luave 
been such an ejioeh in the Aryan religions, in w liieh 
it seemed quite natural to think of the ftame 
racing over the fields as a horse, or the thunder in 
the storm-cloud as a bellow'ing steer, and numerous 
direct and indirect evidences point to a time in 

Inch the gods w'ere actually conceived of as 
animals, or at least as beings partaking partly of 
human partly of merely animal qualities. Even as 
l.ateas the Vedas (ef. Cyidenherg, op. cit. p. 68 ft'.) the 
lower deities at least are by preference thought of 
as being in the form of animals. Hut tlie higher 
gods also are repeatedly eluiracterized as the child¬ 
ren of animals, e.g. the Asrins as children of the 
mare. Tlie ditVerent animals, too, xvhich wore sacred 
to the gods, such as the eagle of Indra, or the 
animals under whose figure and name the gods 
w'ere honoured, the horse of Agni, tlie steer of 
Indra, etc., arc unmistakable signs of these once 
prevalent ideas. The oldest condition of aft'airs in 
Greece is summarized hy E. Meyer [Gefichirhte des 
Altcrtinns, ii. 98) in the tollowing w’ay : ‘Tlie view 
is almost still more wide-spread that the gods 
reveal themselves in the form of animals.’ All 
through CJreeee a w'olf-god was worshipped, which 
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111 the I’eloponiicsiis has become Zeus, wliile the 
wolf is otherwise re^^arded as a mauifestation of 
Apollo (Init cf. aliovo, p. 30). Artemis, in Attica and 
Arcadia, where she was honoured as the mother of 
tlie tribe, is regarded as a slie-bear ; in other ease.s 
she M-as tliought of as a hind (ef. b'arnell, Cults of 
the Greek States, ii. 435). In Argos, Hera ^oCoTrii 
was worshijiped as a cow that was fertilized by 
Zeus in the form of a bull. In the countless rougli 
figures of stone and clay, in human and animal 
form, wliicli are found in all the layers of the 
rrojan and rEgean civilization, we may in all proba¬ 
bility recognize the representations of the gods be¬ 
longing to this epoch of Cireece ; not a few of them 
may have been house fetishes. In Italy, too, 
sacred animals (woodpecker, wolf, and ploughing 
ox) were assigned to different god.s, particularly 
Mars, ihit the fact that the gods were here, too, 
conceiviMl of as animals is very strengly supported 
by the tradition that there was carrieil in front of 
the divisit.ns of the army, marching into the field, 
not only the eagle, as at a later date, but other 
figures of animals as well, wolves, minotaurs, 
horse.s, and boars (I’liny,//^^. Nat. x. 16 : ‘ Komanis 
earn aquilani legioniluis C. Marius in secundo con- 
.sulatu .suo proprio dicavit. Krat et antea prima 
cum quattuor aliis : lupi, tninatauri, cqui aprique 
singufos ordines anteibant ’). It is the same custom 
to which Tacitus bears witness among the Teutons 
[Germania, ch. 7): ‘Elligiesque et .signa qtuedam 
detracta lucis in proeliuiti ferunt,’ .since it cannot 
be doubted that, among the e(/iqies, the sacred 
animals of the gods, the snake and wolf of Wodan, 
the bear and he-goat of Donar, the ram of Ziu, and 
the boar (cf. A.S. eo/oreujnhol, ‘sign of the lioar’) 
of Freyr are to be understood (cf. Tacitu.s, Hist. 
iv. 2*2: ‘inde deproinpUe silvis lucisque ferarmn 
imagines ’). Thus the oldest banners are seen to 
be animal feti.shes, under whose visible protection 
the army marched into battle. 

Along with the conception of the gods as 
animals, there is to be found, from the very be¬ 
ginning, the conception of them as existing in 
human form. In course of time this latter idea came 
more and more into prominence. It may seem 
that this is a contradiction of our earlier assertions, 
according to which the ajipearance of personal 
gods among the Aryan peoples is com[>aratively 
late. This is, however, not the case. We must 
not consider personification and the formation of 
personal gods as identical, no matter how much 
the latter presupposes the former. The character¬ 
istic mark of a jfersonal god i.s that he is regarded 
as exercising influence outside of the sphere to 
which he owes his conceptual origin and hi.s 
name. Personification, however, means, at first, 
simply the .substitution of a human figure for 
the divine aninut present in the phenomenon. 
This need for personification is all the greater 
the lower down we go in the stages of civiliza¬ 
tion. If the White Russian peasant be asked 
even to-day about his Perunil, whose funda¬ 
mental appellative meaning is still quite clear to 
him (cf. above, p. 33), he says: ‘ He is a tall, 
broad-.shouhlered fellow, with black hair, black 
eye.s, and a yellow beard. In his right hand he 
has a l^w, in the left a quiver with arrows. He 
drives on the heavens in a chariot and discharges 
fiery arrows ’ (cf. Dahl, Erkldrendes Worterbiuih der 
lehenden prossrussischen Sprache’^, St. Petersburg, 
1880-82, lii. 104). Even quite impersonal concep- 
tion.s of Greek and Roman civilization are, on their 
pa.ssing over into the Slavonic world, taken posses¬ 
sion of by this primitive passion for personification. 

Thijs the calendar (xoAdi'^ai), ‘New Year,’ has led on 
Russian soil to a divine being, personifying the whole time between 
Christmas and Epiphany. In the neighbourhoo<i of Moscow, 
even at the present day it is customary on Christmas eve to ■ 
lead a maiden (ialled Koljada, dressed in white, through the 


Streets anti to .sing, ‘On Christmas eve was Koljada born, 
beyond tlio rapid river,’ etc. !»> the same song, in close con¬ 
nexion with the worship of this Ivoljadu, a pagan sacriilco of a 
kid IS mentioned (cf. Clazunov, /{n.ssian Folksongs [Rush.], St. 
I’etersbiirg, ISDI, p. 1). We may also call to mind the super¬ 
natural ni.'talki.fvoui Lab. rosalia (pov<rd\ia), ‘festival of roses,’ 
nlrca<ly mentioned alwve (p. 20). 

'flius we may aasume that tlicre was, eveu in 
primitive times, an active tendency to conceive 
the divine in human form ; and if Indra in the 
Rigveda and Thor in Northern mythology are 
described as giants witii tawny or red beards, there 
is nothing against discovering tliere a primitive 
Aryan idea common to the Indians and the 
Teutons. This tendency, too, siiggc.sts an explana¬ 
tion of file fact that in certain branches of the 
Indo-Germanic language the attribute ‘ father ’ 
mu.st have been, even in pre historic, times, added 
to the primitive Aryan *dgciis, ‘sky’ (Skr. Dydus 
pitd, Gr. Zees Traritjp; cf. al.so in llesych. AetTrd- 
rupos" Oebs irapa 'I'ejucpaiois, Lat. Juppiter), as there 
were also a Scythian Zees llaTratos and a Bitliynian 
ZeesIldTTas, IlaTTTTuJos (Kret.schiner, op. cit. p. 241 f.). 
It is doubtful, however, whether tlie word ‘ father ’ 
indicates a })osition of honour of *dycus com¬ 
pared to the other ‘ heavenly ones,’ as .seems more 
likely to the present writer, or expresses the re¬ 
lation of the god to the community worshipping 
him, as is the case in Italy, where paUr (or mater) 
is applied to almost all the gods (or goddesses) of 
the ol<lest group. 

A further conse(pience of tliis personification of 
the deity is to be tound in the circumstance that 
the god was supplied with a wife, whose designation 
was most simply and originally obtained by form¬ 
ing the feminine of the male deity (i:>kr. Agndyi : 
Agni ; Gr. AiFiby-q : Zei^s, Aids ; Lat. Juno, *Jovino : 
Juppiter, Jovis). The idea, too, that the heaven 
and the earth constitute a pair united in marriage 
is very old. In the Rigveda tlie ‘ mother,’ Pfthiri 
( = A.S. folde, ‘earth’), appears along with the 
‘ father,’ Dydus. The report of Herodotus regard¬ 
ing the Scythians {vo/xlj^ovT€s rijif rod Aids etvai 
yvvaiKa) has already boon mentioned. Among 
the Thracians the lordly Aidrujos (probably a 
Thraci.an word) is sprung from the marriage of 
the god of heaven with the earth-goddess Ze/xAr; 
(cf. tlie Lithuanian Ztmyna : Lith. temc, Old Slav. 
zemlja, ' earth ’). Deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Ru.ssian peo-santiy is the belief in the love of 
Jarilo, the god oi light, to the mnti syra zernlja, 

‘ the cold Mother Earth,’ just as we lind in an 
Anglo-Saxon rural verse: "Hal wes ]?u, folde, 
fira rnoder, bco ]ru growende on godes f(E\)me, 

‘ Hail to thee, O Earth, Mother of men ! Be 
thou fruitful in God’s embrace.’* It is doubtful, 
however, if the Upbs ydyos of Zeus with “liprj, wlio 
can .scarcely be shown to be a goddess of the earth, 
is related to the same circle of ideas (cf. Kretschmer, 
Einleitung, p. 90f.; on the other side, Frazer, GB'^ 
i. 228, and Famell, Cults of the Gr. States, i. 180 IL). 
Finally, we have to mention that the distinction 
of grammatical gender, which was already per¬ 
fected in the primitive language, formed the 
basis on which, on the one hand, male {e.g 
Dydus and Agni) and, on the other hand, 
female deities [e.g. Ushas, Eostra) could be 
developed. In short, in many places there are to 
be found, even in primitive times, the first begin¬ 
nings of the formation of those divine families 
whose real evolution belongs entirely to the pro¬ 
vince of the respective separate peoples. 

The conception of the oldest gods now as animals, 
now as men, which we have so far discu8.sed, is, 

* We may look upon the rdle played by Tellus at Rowan 
marriages as a reminiscence of the same ideas. Cf. Servius, Iv. 
160 : ‘Quidam sane etiam Telluretu prasesse nuptils tradunt; 
namet in auspiciis nuptiarum invocutur ; cui etiam virglnes, ve| 
cum ire ad domuin inariti cmiierlnt, vel lam ibi posits, diversis 
nominibus vel ritu sacrifleant.’ 
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however, in reality only the outcome of a general 
longing, immanent in mankind, to know and 
understand the world, a longing which in primi¬ 
tive stages of culture expresses itself in two other 
phenomena as well—in riddle and in myth. In 
discussing these we may commence, as we have 
done so frequently, with the Litu-Slavic conditions, 
where both ideas appear with special purity and 
originality. It is dillicult to overestimate the 
signilicance of the riddle in the literature of the 
Slavonic peoples (cf. Krek, Kinleitung in die slav- 
iache Literaturgcsch.", p. SlU IF.; and,'for the value 
of riddles in the interpretation of myths. Max 
Muller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
1897, i. 8011*., and art. Riddt.e). They are in the 
real sense of the word Weltrdtsel (‘riddles of the 
universe’), for their subject is, if not exclusively, 
at least in great measure, the universe, with its 
thousand-and-one phenomena, their meaning and 
illustration. 


‘ Peas are scattered on a hundred paths ; no one will gather 
them up— carl, ni carica, ni krdmaja d^iyica’ (the start). 
* The black cow has gored all men to death ; the white cow has 
brought them to life again ’ (dai/ and night). ‘ Without hands, 
without feet, he creeps on the mountains ’ {the wind). * In 
Hpring he makes glad ; in Summer, cool; in Autumn, satisfied ; 
in Winter, warm’ {the tree). ‘There stands an oak. On the 
oak there are 12 nests ; in each nest there are 4 blue-bonnets; 
each blue-bonnet has 14 eggs— 7 white and 7 black’ {the pear, 
the month, weeks, days and 7iighis). 

It is the same fundamental trait as appears in 
these few Russian examples (cf. SadovniKow, The 
Riddles of the Russian People [Russ.], PetersVmrg, 
1875), viz. the tendency to explain the great cosmic 
processes, the course of the sun, the division of the 
year, etc., that comes most clearly to the front in 
the riddle-making of related peoples. 

Thus in ancient India (cf. Haug, ‘ Vedische Riitaelfragen und 
Rataelspriiche,’ in SitzxingsbeHchte der Milnchner Ak. d. W., 
phil.- lust. Kl. 1875, p. 457 ff.) the priests even in Vedic times, on 
occasions of great satTificial gatherings, proposed for each other 
and for the offerer riddles of the following kind. The llotar 
asks, e.a., ‘Who travels alone?' ‘Who will be born again?’ 
‘ What 18 the preventive against snow?’ ‘What is the great 
scattering ? ’ and the Adhvaryu answers: ‘ The sun travels 
alone,’ ‘ The moon will bo born again,’ * Fire is the preventive 
against snow,’ ‘ The earth is the great scattering.’ Quite similar 
series of riddles occur on Teutonic soil (cf. W’ilmaims’ ZDA xx. 
252) in the Edda and the poem of Traugemund (‘ W’hat is whiter 
than snow ? What is fleeter than the roe ? What is higher than 
the mountain ? W’hat is darker than the night ? ’). In Greece one 
need only refer to the very ancient riddle of the fire that 
swallows up the father and mother, occurring in the Marriage 
of Keyx, ascribed to Hesiod. It makes quite a Vedic impres¬ 
sion, seeing that it is a prevalent idea in the Rigveda that 
Agni, the son of the two pieces of wood by the rubbing of 
which he is produced, sw’aUows up his father and mother at 
once after his birth. 


The myth is devoted to the satisfaction of the 
same primitive longing as the riddle. It is (^uite 
incorrect (cf. above, ^). 12 ) to suppose that it is 
the exclusive possession of higher social classes 
or the product of priestly acuteness, however 
much these may have intiuenced its forms as 
presented to us in history. In its origin it is 
undoubtedly nothing else than the naive and 
popular expression of the wish to understand and 
comprehend the universe, as can with especial 
clearness be recognized on Aryan soil in the rich 
but simple and tran.snarent mythical formations 
of the Lithuanian ana Lettic peoples. These, in 
any case, prove that, oven at the most primitive 
stage of religious ideas, a myth can be developed 
to explain processes of nature puzzling to the 
people. In the first place, this formation of myths 
IS concerned witli the phenomena of the sun, moon, 
and stars (cf. Maunhardt, ‘ Die lettischen bonnen- 
mythen ’ in ZE vii. 73, 209, 281, and Usener- 
Solmsen, Gotterimmen, p. 8511.). 

Teljawelik is the smith that forged the sun. The people 
worship the sun and an iron hammer of special size. Once upon 
a time the sun was Invisible for several months, l>ecauM a very 
mighty king had closed him up In a strong tower. Then the 
figures of the Zodiac brought hini help with the iron hammer, 
lie tired and dusty sun is placed in a bath by the ‘“o^her m 
P erkdnas, and then is dismissed on the following day washed 


and shining. Sun and moon are described in various Daina as 
husband and wife, and, indeed, as unfaithful in that relation. 
The moon separates herself from the sun, falls in love with the 
morning star {Axiszrlni), and is cut in two by the sword of 
rerkiinos. The stars are considered os daughters of the sun, 
and so on. 

Such .stories aa these regarding the heavenly 
beings, their deeds, and their relations to one 
another, were without doubt related even in primi¬ 
tive Aryan times ; and it is to-day, in spite of all 
opposing scepticism, the right and the task of com¬ 
parative mythology to discover cycles of myths 
which go back to such pre-historic interpretations 
of nature, as has been done by A. Kuhn and Max 
Miiller. Three of these cycles of myths seem to 
the present writer to have been fixed beyond ques¬ 
tion.* These refer (1) to the relation of sun, moon, 
morning and evening stars, (2) to the origin of 
the thunderstorm, and (3) to the source of fire. It 
must suflice at this point to characterize them in 
the briefest possible way. 

(1) Sun and moon have concluded a marriage with each other, 
as is related in the Lithuanian and Lettic poems, and more 
fully in a celebrated hymn of the Rigveda (x. 86). The morning 
and evening stars stand to these two heavenly bodies in a 
relation described in different ways. In a Lithuaniairpoem, aa 
we saw above, the moon separates itself from the sun In order 
to run after the morning star. In the Lettic poems the most 
usual conception is that the ‘ sons of the god ’ {d?Ava deli, dSwo 
sunelei), among whom the two stars already mentioned are un- 
doubte<ily to be understood, are described as suitors for the 
favour of ‘the daughter of the sun,’ i.e. most likely the sun 
itself, just as In India the two Alvins, ‘ the lords of the horsea ‘ 
(cf. Skr. aiva, ‘ horse ’), are regarded as the lovers of Suryd or 
Suryasga Duhitd, ‘the daughter of the sun.’ A pre-ethnic 
connexion of the Indian Aiinxis with the Lettic ‘sons of the 
go<.r seems, therefore, beyond the range of doubt (the view 
of Oldenberg, Die Iteligion des Veda, p. 212), particularly when 
we remember that in the Lettic poems the morning and evening 
stars are also called the ‘ ponies ’ of the moon and the ‘ sona 
of the god’ are thought of as riders on grey horses. Further, 
the equestrian Greek Aido-xovooi (Castor and Pollux), the brothers 
of Helena: eiA^, * svelid, ‘heat of the sun')correspond to 
the Lettic diwa deli, 'sons of the god.’ Finally, the Lettic 
‘sons of the god* are very often described as servanto and work¬ 
men of the sun and the moon. Seeing now that we know from 
Lasicius, de Diis Samagitarum, p. 47, about a Lithuanian god 
A Igit, * angelxis sumnwrum deorum,’ whose name (cf. Lith. aTgd, 

‘ reward ’) literally means ‘ hired labourer,’ and this Lith. A^is 
is etymologically the same as the name of the Teutonic deity 
A Icit who corresponded to Castor and Pollux([TacitU8, Germania, 
ch. 48: A pud Nahanarvalos antiquso relieionis lucus ostenditur; 
prsDsidet sacerdos muliebri ornatu, sea deos intei^retatione 
Romana Castorem Pollucemque memorant; ea vis numini, 
nomen Aids {*Al}A, dual ?]; nulla simulacra,.nullum peregrins 
superstitionis vestit^lura; ut fratres tarnen, ut iuvenes vener- 
antur)—since this is so, it is impossible to deny that these 
forms also belong to the cycle of the Lettic ‘sons of the god,’ 
the Indian Aidns, and the Greek Dioscuri.? 

(2) The second cycle of primitive Aiyan myths referred to 
above, dealing with the explanation of the thunder and the 
thunder-shower, is presentea in two different settings. Accord¬ 
ing to the one, a heavenly being slays the dragon concealed In 
the cloud, whose water now flows over the earto (fight of Indra 
with Vrtra, of Tiitrya with Apaoia in the Avesta, of Donar 
with the wolf Fenris, of Apollo with the Python); according to 
the other, a god delivers from a monster the cows of the clouds, 
who are imprisoned in a mountain gorge (/ndra and VUvarUpa, 
Ilcraklcs and Qeryones, Hercules and Cacus). 

(8) Lastly, the myths dealing with the origin of fire are con¬ 
nected with the custom, preserved among the Indians, Greeks, 
Romans, Slavs, and Teutons, and partially among the Lithu¬ 
anians (cf. Usener, op. dt. p. 87), of obtaining fire for sacred 
purposes by taking a stick of hard wood (oak), boring it 
into a plank or board of softer wood (lime tree), and turning 
it round and round till fire is produced by the friction. In this 
way, Avhich may be compared with animal generation, fire is also 
produced in the cloud, whence it is brought to earth by a bird 
or a daring human being (Prometheus). A similar origin is 
enjoyed by the earthly fire-drink, the honey-mead (Skr. nuidhu 
= Gf. yieSv, etc.) which, when drunk by mortals, bestows upon 

* In this connexion the present witer agrees with Winternit*. 
' Was wissen wirvon den Indogermanen?’ (Beilagezur Siiinchner 
AZ, liK)8, No. 268, p. 292). Only in one point does Wlnternitz 
seem to make a mistake, viz. in deducing from these myths the 
existence of personal gods, a view which rests on the confusion 
emphasized above (p. 38») between personified natural phenom¬ 
ena and natural phenomena that have become personal gods. 

t A. Bruckner(.4rcAiv fiir slavische Philologie, xxiii.)i8 wrong 
in finding in the author's contention that Lith. Algis^^Qer. 
Ald.<t {Reallexieem, p. 673). a contradiction of his opinion, of 
which Bruckner himself approves, that as yet there were no 
Aryan names for the gods; for these names represent, not an 
Aryan god-name, but an Aryan appellative (‘hired lab)urer‘) 
preserved by chance In the myth. 
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universe is a well-ordered whoie, resting on fixed Jaws, is a li 
way in advance of these cxi)Iiiimtioris, and where this thought 
meets us in earlier epochs, as in the Indo-Iranian conoeplion 
of Skr. rfd^Av. am, it points to foreiirn non-Arj'an iiiffuencca 
(cf. Oldenher^:, U^Hgioadrs I'eda, pp. 4», 

4. The worship.—In the fore^^oing seetiona we 
have dealt with the ideas of the Aryans re¬ 
garding: their gods and with tlieir btdiefs. We 
now go on to tlie consideration of the services 
wliieh they devoted to tliein, i.e. tlieir worship. 
This point, which has often been neglected by in¬ 
vestigators, is also of the greatest iniportanco 
for the development of the gods, for naturally 
it must have been along with and by means of the 
form of worship assigned to them that the fluid 
and indehnife figures came to assume more fixed and 
individual forms. We shall in tliis discussion have 
to deal with four phenomena connected wdth 
worship which we find in historic times: (a) sacri¬ 
fice and prayer, (6) the nriests, (c) the temples, 
(d) the feasts. We shall have to ask whether 
and how far these institutions go back into the 
primitive history of the Aryan jicojiles. 

(a) S.\CRIF1CE AND PliAYER. —There was among 
the Aryans, just as among all other peoples, a more 
ancient way of bringing the su|K'rnatural within 
reach of the natural than sacrilice and nraym*, 
riamelv, magic. Its forms ap[»ear so closely con- 
nectea, even in historic times, with those of the 
cult, that it is often dillicult, if not impossible, to 
<lraw' a sharp line of distinction between the two 
(•once]»tions. We may say, however, that magic is 
present in all those cases in which man imagines 
that he is able, by word or by deed, to make a 
spirit dircctlg and immediately serviceable to him¬ 
self. On the other hand, we can speak of an act 
of worship only where, by a sacrifice ora prayer, the 
otherwise free will of a deity is supposed to be 
more indirectly influenced and made favourable to 
mortal man. Tt thus dei)ends on the way of in¬ 
fluencing the deitj, not on tlie intention connected 
with it, wdiich is in both cases the same. He who 
lights a lire early in the morning in order then'by 
to facilitate the rising of the sun, or lie who banishes 


with a text a demon of siijkness into a stone or a 
plant, performs a act. He, how'ever, who 

api^eals to tlie heavenly powders by means of sacri¬ 
fices and prayers in order that they may cause the 
sun to sliine or make him well, engages in an act 
(f worship. 

Magic may be practised either by a7i action or 
by words, as can be clearly gatliercd from its 
terminology. The following series of terms is 
cliaraeteristic of the former metliod ; Skr. krtyd 
‘action,’ ‘bewitching,’ ‘magic,’ ‘witch,’ Lith. 
kcras ‘magic,’ kcrrli ‘to bewitch some one by 
the eye, etc.,’ Old Slav, rard ‘magic’; Skr. 
kriiOti from kar ‘he makes,’ from which also Skr. 
kdrman ‘ the sacrifice ’ is derived. In both cases, 
i.e. in magdc and in sacrilice, a ‘doing’ kut 
a ceremonial action is intended. 

In by far the g^rc'atest number of cases, however, ‘to charm' 
is the same as to ‘speak ’ or ‘sing,’ as is seen in the Greek eirutSdi 
‘ magician,’ ‘ charmer,’ ‘ magic formula ’; (TraS(o ‘ I sing to 

it’; O.ll.Q. galstar ‘magic (jaldrl, gaWdrdri, ‘magi¬ 
cian’: galan, bigalan\ 01<1 Slav, hajati ‘ fabulari,' ‘incantare,’ 
‘raederi,’ Serv. bnjnti ‘ to charm,’ Old Slav, halija ‘magician’: 
Or. Lat. /dW; Lith. u'afdyfi ‘to conjure,' ‘charm’; 


also we have to do with a ‘ speaking ’ icar’ f^oxg^, a ceremonial, 
rhythmical speaking, in which u priori a definite magic pow’er 
is latent. 

Such magic acts or words occur frequently on 
the soil of the 8G])aratc Aryan people.s, along with 
and mixed up with actions of worship in the 
proper sense of the term. In India he wiio wishe.s 


to possess deadly weapons sacrifices iron nails (cf. 
Olden berg, op. cit. p. 369); in Greece lie who 
wishes to conjure up an actual thunderstorm pro¬ 
duces by the rolling of a waggon a noise similar to 
thunder (cf. O. Gruppe, Gricr/i. Mythoi. i. p. 820), 
Burcliard of Worms tells of a custom prevalent in 
Germany (cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythol.^ i. 560), 
according to which he xvho Avishes rain causes a 
imke<I girl to be led to the river and there sjirinkled 
with water. In Lithuania, if the people wish rainy 
weather, they turn towards the sun and sprinkle 
themselves w'ith waiter at tlie time of the morning 
prayer (cf. Lnetorius, p. 33), etc. We may call 
qiecial attention to anotlier raiii-charm ot this 
^ind, Avhich by comparison w ith the Indian and the 
Greek ii.sage is seen to be primitive. In Greece 
the pbra.se ZeiH iki is used for ‘ it rains,’ which, 
when traced back to an older stage of tlie lan¬ 
guage, can only mean ‘ The father (heaven) presses 
;rapcs’ (ISkr. sunihni ‘I press,’ sOma ‘ the [ncssed,’ 
the soma drink’). It is also customary to 
charm the rain by an ofiering of honey, where 
:he rain which drops on the trees and branches is 
ikened to honey, Ihxactly corresponding to these 
.ileas we find in India the belief that by letting 
die soma, w'hieh itself is called a son of the rain- 
god I’arjanya, drip through the strainer, rain is 
enticed to fall. Tims the very fact that the man 
presses’ the juice on tlie earth, incites or ratlicr 
■ompels the god in heaven to ‘ j»ress,’ i.e. to cause 
-he rain to fall (cf. W'indisch, Festgruss an Roth, p. 
40; Oldcnherg, op. cit. p. 459; O. Gruppe, op. cit. 

1 . 819). The magic formula plays a still more 
niiiortant part in the religious conceptions of the 
incient Aryans, and at tlie low'er stage everything 
,s secured by its means, for which at a liigher stage 
nan turns to the gods with prayers and sacrifices, 
iy its means wounds and sicknesses are liealod, 

)y its means women in labour are deliverctl 
>1 the fruit of their liody (cf. Rcallexicon, artt. 
Ar/t’ and ‘ Hebamnie ’), by its means the heavenly 
low'crs are enticed to partake of the food ottered 
:o them (see below’, j). 41), by its means a man 
urses himself in case of iierjury (see below. If. 5 ), 

>y its means the darkness of the future is pene¬ 
trated (cf. below', III, i), and so on. 

But it cannot be doubted that from the wilder¬ 
ness of tliese primeval beliefs, which from the 
standpoint of a higlier conception are called ‘ super¬ 
stition,’ superstilio (surviv'iil [?]), but w hich w’ere 
originally ‘faith’ itself, a higher form of divine 
worship was developed among the Aryans even in 
pre historic time.s, in which real, if exceedingly 
primitive, sacrificial rites were employed. 

The history of tlie language points at once to 
this, for the expressions for ‘sacrifice,’ ‘to sacri¬ 
fice,’ ‘sacrificial animal,’ in the separate Aryan 
languages, extend for the greater part l>eyond the 
realm of magic, and belong to a higher class of 
Avords, Avhosc fundamental meaning Ave are Avont 
to express in onr language by the term ‘ holy.’ 

Cf. Or. ayo? ‘ worship,’ ‘sacrifice ’-Skr. ydja.'f ‘ worship ’; Skr. 
yaj, Av. yaz ‘to sacrifice,’ ‘to worship by sacrifice’ (a^o/mac 
‘to worship witJi relij'ious fear’); Ooth, hunst. Old Nor., A.S. 
hitsl ‘ sacrifice’ —Litli. szivefltaii. Old Slav, sv^tu, Av. spenta 
‘holy'; Volsc. emriatrom, Unib. esunn ‘ sacrifice' = Gr. tepo? 
‘holy’; I.At. vic.tiina ' sacrificial victim’-Goth, weihs ‘holy,’ 
iveiha ‘priest,’ weihan ‘to .sanctify’; O.H.G. zebar, A.S. tij'r. 
Old Nor. tafn ‘sacrificial victim ’ = ijat. dopes 'sacrificial meal,' 
etc. 

We have the additional fact that, among all the 
Aryan jieoples, Slavs and Lithuanians as Avell as 
Greeks and Indians, the existence of real sacrificial 
rites can be proved. It will he our ta.^jk in the 
following section to give an account of these. 

Among the Indians, Greeks, and Romans of 
historical times, Avhen sacrifices Avere ottered to 
the immortals, fire had to he kindled on the altar 
in order that the gifts might hy its means reach 
the gods. Thus ‘ to sacrifice’ in Greek {60u), dvaia, 
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etc. ; ‘smoke’) implies ‘to cause to go 

up in smoke.’ Quite another picture is oflered, 
liowever, by the other Aryan peoples. To bej^in 
with, IJerodotuH (i, 132) telfs of a much more simple 
and primitive kind of sacrifice in the case of tlie 
Persians, who, as we saw above, preserved with 
great faitlifulness the original ideas with regard to 
the gods : 

Svatr) iSf TOtcri Uepajiai jrept tou? sipTjp.eVouc flfou? (sun, moon, 
sky,_ earth, ^ lire, wind, water) KaTtaTr^Ke. ovre /3oj/utoi'/s 
noieOi/rac ovre^ nvp ava.Kaiov(TL ptAAoert? Ovttv. oii anofS^ 
Xpeot'TO.i, ovKi auAo., on cne p.p.a.o’L^ ovkl ouApm. Tutv cas tKacTw 
Cuciv 0eAci, fs X^POV Kadaphv ayayiuf to ifr^eo? KoXefi ihu Ocol 
tVTe^avwpfVo? Toe TiTjpije pup<riVn paAicrra . . . enrav 6e 6iapiir* 
TvAa? Kara prpea to ipijtoi/ t^rjoji to. Jtpea, UTroTratra? TroiVye ti>? 
affftAwTaTTje, p.aXi(XTa. fie to Tpii/)ijAAoi', tTrl TauTT }5 lOrjKe wv nu-VTO. 
TO. Kpia., fitaffeVros aoTOU payo; av^p TrapeorTtdos eiraeifiei 0eo- 
yoi'iT/i', oiTjv fiij eKeii/ot Ae'youtrt e’eai rrjt^ eVaotfiT/p. ai-eu yap fiij 
fiajov oy crtfn erfpof ecrrl 6v(iia^ 7roicecr<?ai. tniaxitiv fie oAiyoi' 
xyoyov djro(/>epeTai 6 Ovaa^ to. Kpea xal xP^raL ort pie o Adyov 
utpe'ei. 

Thus tliis old Persian sacrificial custom did 
not know the use of fire in bearing the food to 
the gods. The flesh was laid on a specially pre¬ 
pared sacrificial litter, on which the gods were 
supposed to descend (Skr. harhis, Av. barcs'Dian 
‘sacrificial litter’ = Old Ihuss. halsini^ ‘cushion,’ 

‘pillow,’ Serv. hlttzina ‘cushion,’ Old Nor. 
boLstr^ O. 11. G. bolstar ‘j)ilIow’), and the god wvs 
allured, by menns of an exorcism, to partaki^of the 
food. Herodotus (iv. (>U) tells of a similar praiitice 
prevalent among the Scythians. The sacrificer 
threw the animal to the ground by nnuins of .a 
noose, and strangled it after calling on the god, 
oirr€ irvp avaKavea^ ovre KaTap^djuLcvos ovt' ^TTKnreicras. 
The flesh of the strangled animal was boiled, just 
as was customary among the. Persians. In this 
conne.xion the two Litu-Prussian sacrili<*(‘s, 
which are described in Lasicius’ book, cb? Jjlis 
SdiniKjitarum (])p. ‘Ifl and 54), are of great interest. 
Both are harvcst-oll'erings. At the first {r<*,Iat-ed 
by A. Giiagnini from the Kronika Polskay etc., of 
Math. Stryikowski, mentioned above), which took 
place at the end of Octol>cr, the sacrificial animals 
were battered to death with cudgels by the priests 
and other worshii)pers, who all the time called 
on the god Zeiniennik. Before the worshippers 
sat down to the feast, portions of each kind of food 
were thrown into every corner of the house with 
t he words : ‘ A <'cij>c o Aemiennik grata animo sacri- 
feium atqiic livtufi comcdc.' The second (related 
by Meneclus) was the sacrifice of a goat. The faith¬ 
ful were assembled in a barn. A he-goat was led in. 
The sacrificing priest, or ‘ wurschailt',’ hii<l both 
hands on it, and called on all the gods in succession. 
Then, while a hymn was being sung, the goat was 
raised into the air and held there till the song >vas 
linished. Thereupon the priest slew the animal, 
sprinkleil the blood, which had been cjuight in a 
dish, round about, and gave the flesh to the women 
to boil. Here, again, tliere is no trace of a burning 
of the victim. Finally, in the case of the Teutons 
also, regarding whose sacrilicial cnsloms we liavc, 
unfortunately, very scanty information, sacrificial 
fire seems to all ap]»earance to have been unknown. 
I'lie bodies of the victims or their heads (cf. 
I'aciNis, Ann. i. 61) were in this case hung on 
sacred trees, a custom which, according to the 
report of the Arab Ibii Dustali, prev.ailed among 
the heathen Russians of nortliern origin : 

‘The BooUwaver takes the man or the animal, puts a noose 
round the nec.k, harijjfa the victim up on a tree, waits till it 
ex]>ires, and then siivs ; “This is a sacri lice for the pod”’(cf. 
Thomsen, I)er Unprxinp dcs russischen StaaUs, Uotha, 187U, 
p. ii7). 

The flcish of the victim is boiled here too, as is 
seen from the Goth. ‘sacrifice,’ O.H.Ct. 

siodan, ‘ to Vioil.’ 

Moreover, as there is in the Veda no lack of evi¬ 
dence that ‘ in the sacrificial fire an innovation of 
an advanced sacrificial tcchnitpie’ was juesent (cf. 


Oldenherg, Religion dcs Veda, p. 343 ff.), we have 
good reasons for assuming that the thought that 
the gifts assigned to the god could be borne to 
him by means of the flame or the smoke was one 
which was as yet foreign to primitive Aryan times. 
In the earliest times the gifts were, on the contrary, 
spread out on the place of sacrifice itself, raised 
into the air or hung on trees, and the god must 
come himself and partake of them on the spot. 

The worsjii[)per refreshes his gods with the food 
and drink of which he himself partakes, in order 
thereby to make them strong and willing to carry 
out his ends. That this was the original sacrificial 
idea of the Aryan peoples follows most distinctly 
from the complete correspondence between ancient 
Aryan sacrifice and ancient Aryan food. The fur¬ 
ther back we penetrate into the past of the Aryan 
I)eoples, the more do we find that cattle-rearing jtre- 
doiiiinatcd over agriculture,and that in consequence 
flesh foods and aiiimnl products outweighed vege¬ 
table foods (cf. Sehiadcr, Rrj i I lexicon, artt. ‘ Acker- 
han,’ ‘Viehzncht,’ and ‘Nahrung’). The same 
thing is true of tfie sacrifices. In Ihe reports 
quoted above we find only animal saerilices re- 
feire<l to. In the same way Tacit ns {Gennirnia, ch. 
ix.) mentions only ronrrssa. nniinalia. In reference 
to the Slavs, cf. Procopius, de lirll. Got. iii. 14 : Oebv 
fxkv ykp Hra rbv rrjs darpaTryjs brjpLLox'pybv {Pcrunit) 
dirdvruiv Kvpiov p6rov ax'Tov vogfovci clrai, sal Ovovitl 
avTui pdas rt Kai Upcia enravra, and also Helmold, 
Chron. Slaih i. 5‘2 : ‘ Conveniuntque viri et miilieres 
cum parvulis, mactanffpie diis suis hostias de bobus 
et ovibas.' Among the rfithnanians, as late as the 
beginning of the 16th cent., saerilices of oxen and 
swine were oflered. The very earl}’ acquaintance 
of the Aryan peoples with animal sacrifice is 
significantly witnessed to by the existence in their 
primitive vocabiihiry of exact designations of the 
outer and inner j)arl8 of the animal carcass, which 
could be obtained only in the eonrso of sacrificial 
rites (cf. Schrader, Rea/lexiron, art. ‘ Korperteile ’). 

In the earliest times it was customary to sacrifice 
and eat, or eat and sacrifice, the flesh of the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, and, in Europe, the pig, i.e. 
the most ancient domestic ariiimils of the Aryans. 
The sacrifice of the horse seems to have occupied 
a special place. As the horse did not belong to 
the oldest stock of Aryan domestic animals (cf. 
Schrader, Rcallexicon, art. ‘ Pferd ’), perhaps other 
.sacrilicial ideas may have been influential in intro¬ 
ducing this sacrifice, such as the wish to incorporate 
the qualities of the animal in the worshipper, or to 
render a special service to the god who was thought 
of in the form of a horse (cf. J. v. Negelein, D(ts 
Pferd im arischen uAltertnni, Konigsherg, 19U3). 
Fowl, game, and fish were excluded from the stated 
sacrifices, because they did not originally serve as 
food (cf. Schra<ler, Reallcxicon, artt. ‘ Viohzucht,’ 
‘Jag<l,’ and ‘ Fiseh, Fisehfang’). In the oldest 
times, too, the use of salt was avoided, again for 
the simple reason that for purely animal food it 
Avas nnneeessary (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘ Salz’). 

The sacrilicial drink of primitive, times was mead, 
the place of which was gradually taken in the 
north by beer, and in the south by wine. The 
customs coiineited with these driiik-ollerings in 
barbaric conditions, such as we must presuppose 
for primitive times, are again vividly portrayed by 
Menecius(Lasicius, c. 53) with regard to Lithuania : 

‘ Die Georgii sarrificium faciimt Per;irubrio, ijui llnruin, plant- 
arum oumiunujue gertuinuui dcus creditur. Sacrifu-ulus eniin, 
quern Vurschaiten appellant, tenet dextra ohhain cervisiao 
plenam invocatoijue deuionii nomine decantat illius laudes. 
Tu, impiit, abii^is hiemem, tu reducis amicnitutem veris, per 
te m^niora et silvae floroiit. llao eaiitilena linita dentibua 
n.pi>rebendena obbaiii, ebiliit rervisiam nulla adhibita mariu 
ipsamqiie obbam ita niordious epotam retro supra eiiput iacit. 
i^mc emu e terra sublata, iternm inqdcta est; omiies quotejuot 
adaunt, ex ea bibunt ordine atque in landein Pervrubrii hynmuiu 
canunt. Po'^tea epnlantur tota die et choreaa (liieuiit.’ 
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If, then, ‘to sacrifice’ means simply to refresh 
the gods with eartlily food and drink, and if, as we 
have seen, these gifts were originally ottered to the 
heavenly beings to be partaken of by the sum¬ 
moned recipients on the place of sacrifice without 
the use of fire, we cannot fail to see Iionv closely 
tiiis siicriticial rite resembles the entertaining of 
the dead described above, when food and drink 
were shaken or poured out into furrows or 
trenches (see above, p. 26). The explanation is 
thus by no means far-fetched that the feeding of 
the beings which were thought to bo in the natural 
phenomena, the thunder, the storm, the fire, etc., 
IS to be understood as a kind of deduction or trans¬ 
ference from the cult of the dead, where the otter¬ 
ing of food and drink is intelligible without any 
difficulty from the prevailing ideas regarding the 
further existence of the soul after death. In that 
case we sliould conceive of the course of develop¬ 
ment in the following w’ay. 'Jiiere was a time 
when ouly the dead w-cre supplied with food and 
drink, and when man sought to obtain inilu- 
ence over the pow’ers of nature only by means of 
magic, as described above. But tlie more the 
thought of personification gained precedence over 
magic, the more did people begin to transfer the 
sacrificial customs usual in tlie service of the dead 
to the worship of the heavenly pow'ers, and then 
the further change arose naturally from this state 
of att'airs, viz. that the sacrificial gifts w^ere spread 
on the ground instead of being buried in it. 

Returning to the sacrilice itself, we reach one 
form of it w hich has not yet been considered—a form 
which witli its gloomy aspect persists from primi¬ 
tive into historic times, viz. kwnan mcrijice (cf., 
for the Greeks and Romans, E. V. La.saulx, Das 
Siihnop/er, Wurzburg, 1841; for the Celts, Teutons, 
Slavs, Lithuanians, J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytfio- 
logie^^ i. 38, V. Hehn, Kulturpjianzen'^^ p. 531, 
Golther, Gei'rnanische Muthologie, p. 616, Miillen- 
hotf, Deutsche Alter turns kunde^ iv. 214 ff. ; for the 
Indians, A. Weber, Indische Streifen, i. 54-89, 
and Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 363). This human 
sacrifice is to be found in various forms. Thus in 
the north of Europe we have the sacrifice of victory, 
i.e. the previously promi.sed slaughter of prison¬ 
ers at the altars of the gods. In the south and 
among the Gauls we have the sacrifice of expiation, 
i.e. the giving up of a human life for other lives 
that are forfeited or in danger. We find every¬ 
where the building sacrifice, i.e. the conviction 
that the durability of a new buildin" could be pur- 
cha.sed only by a human life (cf. Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, p. 284 ft’. ‘ Die vergrabenen Menschen,’ 
also Germ. xxxv. 211), It is difficult to discover 
the really fundamental idea in this sacrifice. To 
carry out the idea of the meat-oll’ering, we might 
start with the supposition that cannuialism was 
once wide-spread among Aryan peoples, which 
undoubtedly is very fully attested for numerou.s 
non-Aryan peoples of Europe (cf. R. Andree, Die 
Antiwopophagic, Leipzig, 1887, p. 2 ). In milder 
times a change in this sacrificial idea had taken 
place, in the sense that a human being was regarded 
as the best sacrifice that could be brought to the 
gods (cf. Procopius, de Bell. Got. ii. 15 : rCivU Upeliov 
CT(pL(n t 6 KdWiffTOP dvdpwirds lariv, 6vTrep dv dopidXurrop 
iroi-qaaivTo irpQrrov). Or we could think of a trans¬ 
ference from the worship of the dead, in which, as 
we saw above (p. 21 ), it was usual to give men to 
the dead as servants and companions in death. 
From this, too (cf. below, II. 5 ), the penal-sacrifice 
(execution), which has not been mentioned above, 
may have taken its rise. Ideas connected with 
magic may also have been operative in the build¬ 
ing sacrifice, as, c.g., the wish to transfer human 
potencies into the building. Whatever the real 
explanation may have been, we mua*^- »*» any case 


regard human sacrifice as a primitive institution in 
the history of Aryan religion, and not a compara¬ 
tively late innovation originating from the East, as 
is done by O. Gruppe {Jahreshericht iiber die Fort- 
schritte der klassischcn Altertumsw. \xxxv . 10). 

We have already become acquainted with the 
incantation or magic formula which entices the 
gods to the feast, and seen it to be a neces.sary 
accompaniment of sacrifice. This is T)erhaj)s the 
ohlcst form of prayer. In anv case tne ditt'erent 
terms for prayer point to a close connexion with 
sacrifice (cf. Gr. €6xopo-i~}jat. voveo', Gr. Xirri, 
XtWo/iai = Lat. litare ; Lith. maldd ‘prayer ’ = Goth. 
hlotan ‘ to sacrifice,’ from *7nldd [the last accord¬ 
ing to R. Muclij). h’ To pray ’ is to request a benefit 
w hile promising or offering a sacrifice ; do ut des. 
The idea of thanks appears in the Aryan languages 
at a late date compared with the idea or peti¬ 
tion (cf. Reallcxicon, pp. 698, 606), and thank- 
offerings are almost entirely unknown both in the 
Vcdic worship and in the llomeric poems. Those 
divinities, however, w'ho were calkm up by means 
of those ancient incantations and prayers must 
at a very primitive stage of development have 
been designated simply as ‘the called.’ This we 
learned above (p. 16) to have been the real signifi¬ 
cation of the Teutonic ‘ God,’ which then, as is 
easily enough understood, passed over into the 
ma-sculine gender under the influence of expressions 
which were more personally conceived. 

(b) The Priests. —If the practice of magic and 
the incantation preceded sacrifice and prayer, the 
magician must nave been the forerunner of the 
priest. This development is clearly presented to 
us in the history of the language. The most im¬ 
portant designation of the priest in the language 
of ancient India is brahmdn (masc.), while brdhnian 
(neut.) means ‘devotion.’ The opinion used to be 
generally held that the fundamental signification 
of this class of w'ords wa.s to be found in the sphere 
of religion (according to Bohtlingk-Roth, Sayiskrit- 
Worterbuch, v. 135, ‘ the devotion which appears as 
intensity and depth of feeling, and aspires towards 
the gods’), but in recent times it has oecome more 
and more recognized that brdhman originally means 
‘ the incantation,’ and brahmdn in consequence ‘ he 
who knows incantations’ (cf. M. Haug, ‘ Uber die 
urspriingliche Bedeutung des Wortes brahma,’ in 
Sitztmgsb. d. kgl. bayer. Ak. d. W. zu Munchen, 
1868, ii. p. 80 IT.; R. Pischel, GGA, 1894, p. 420; H. 
Osthoff, in Bezzenberger’s Deitrdge, xxiv. 113ff.). 
Now, in the view of the present writer and of the 
majority of investigators, the Lat. Jldmen, whose 
formation (cf. carmen, agmen) points with cer¬ 
tainty to an originally neuter idea (priesthood), 
corresponds exactly to the Skr. brdhma, so that for 
this word also there follows a similar evolution of 
meanings, ‘ incantation,’ ‘community of those who 
know incantations,’ ‘ individuals acquainted with 
incantations’ ( = priests).* 

It is accordingly not to be wondered at that 
from the Aryan root mo?— void —‘ to know,’ frequent 
designations of the magician and the priest 
are derived, since both are regarded as the 
‘ knowers’ (viz. of all kinds of magic) kut 1^oxI)p. 
Here must be mentioned, on the one hand, the 
O.H.G. wizzago, A.S. witega ‘jnrophet,’ O.N. vitki 
‘magician,’ vitka ‘witchery,’ 6.H.G. mtzzOn ‘pro¬ 
phecy,’ and Old Russian vhduntL ‘magician,’ 
vM ‘witchcraft,’ vHima ‘witch,’ vHdUtvo ‘witch¬ 
ery ’; but, on the other hand, there is also to be 
placed alongside of these the designation of the 
ancient Gallic priestly caste of druids, Ir. drui, 

* Even those scholars who do not believe in the etymolog^ioal 
relationship of bnthrnan and jUirnen (cf. e.g. Walde, Lat. etymol. 
Worterbuch) admit the two facts which are of importanc.e for 
the history of religion, viz. (1) that brdhman ori^nally signified 
‘magic formula,’ and (2) that fAmen was orl^nally a neuter 
conception. 
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which, being derived from *dru-vids (according to 
Thurneyseii, in Holder, Althdtischcr Sin'actischatz)^ 
means exactly ‘the very knowing ones.’ But tlie 
personalities which in tliis connexion are most 
important for the history of Aryan religion are 
those that are frequently mentioned in the Litu- 
Trussian sources, and designated with all kinds 
of variations of their name * as y)aidcwuty waide- 
lotte,^ waidcUiTy waidler (Old Prus. waist ‘toknow,’ 
waidimai ‘ we know,’ waidleiinai ‘ we perform 
pagan religious rites’). 

They were also named zyn^s : Lith. lindti ‘ to 
know’ {hjnauii ‘to charm’), or the moirininks 
Lith. -rnuTi 'iu ‘T understand,’ or the imddininlcs: 
Lith. iruddd, ‘prayer’ (cf. especially Matth. 
I’rictorius, Dcllcice Prusslcm oder ri'eussiache 
Srhfiubuhne, p. 4111'.). Tliese ‘waidlers’ may be 
described both as magicians and as priests. Tlicy 
were servants of the ebief-priest, wlio was caVed 
in Old I’russian kidwc, of whom we shall speak 
further below. The separate gods seem eacli to 
have had special ‘waidlers’; naruttes (cf. Gr. 
Ni 7 /)€i/s above, p. 35) was the name given to the 
waidler of the water-god ; szweroyiei (Old Prus.s. 
su'irins, Lith. iicinris ‘wild animal’) were ‘the 
waidlers who worshijiped and protected the sacred 
animals in the woods, especially elks, owls,’ etc. ; 
and Vicdziorei (Old Pruss. median ‘ forest,’ Lith. 
medis ‘tree’) w'ere ‘the servants of the sacred 
woods.’ Every iinamnable charm to divine the 
future (cf. below, IlL 2 ) was in their hands. Now 
they are for the most part beggars and shepherds, 
although ‘ there are still welLto-do farmers who 
practise these arts of the waidler.’ Pratorius 
(p. 48) mentions a fact regarding these waidlers 
wliich is especially important for the history of the 
priesthood : 

‘ An old peasant of StriKkoim said to me that, many hundred 
years before, one of his race had been a chicf-priest here in 
Prussia, He was called Krywe KrxtxouliLy and was believed to 
possess all the ffifta which we find siihfly among the waidlers 
now called Alaldininks (see above). The gifta 0 / the waidler 
are^ they say, hereditary ; if the gift ceases in one family, 
if becomes extinct.' 

This hereditary tran.wiission, in certain families or 
clans, of tlie existin'^ magic formulas, sacrifices, and 
prayers, which we nave here attested, may be re¬ 
garded by us as a common feature of the gradually 
evolving priesthood among the Aryan peoples. 

Sacrc(i clans like the Vasisthas, the ViSvami- 
tras, the Bharadvdjas, and others are well known 
to us from the Rigveda as the forerunners of the 
later prie.stly castes, and there is no lack of traces 
that these priestly families, who, according to the 
tradition, represent essentially the same cult, had 
in earlier times pos.sessed special cults and sjtecial 
rites (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 373). 
In Greece, too, we tind numerous sacred clans with 
special cults, the ^i>po\irL5ai, the ’ETeo)3ourd5ai, the 
'H(ruxf5at, the Kivvpddai, Kpouridai, KvvyLdaiy Ilot/xe- 
vldai, eUb The priesthood was a joint-posse.ssion 
in these families, and descended from the father to 
the son and grandson (cf. P. Stengel, Die gnech- 
ischen KaltusnIterliimcr). By the institution of a 
sanctuary (which does not occur in Vedic India) 
such a priesthood becomes locals and in this way 
forms the Upbv, to which in Homer the existence 
of the UpeOi is united. Most nearly akin to the 
Homeric priest was the Norwegian ‘^ode’ (Old 
Nor. goii, Goth, gudja ‘priest’; cf. Gotli. Gupy 
‘ God,^and see above, pp. 16, 42). They could break 
up the temple belonging to them and migrate 
elsewhere. Among them, too, the priestly office 
was inherited through several generations (cf. 
Golther, Gennanische Mythologie, p. 615 ; and J. 
Grimm, Mythologie^, 83). Finally, in 

Rome also there are indications of a condition 

* It may be conjectured that the form waidexout, ^xoaidivxit^ 
Gr. eiSiiii *Fsi6Fu>^, FeiSFdroi, ‘ the knowing one,’ Is the original 
one. 


Ill which not State colleges but particular 
families attended to the performance of special 
cults. This comes out most unambiguously in 
the case of the fratres arvales (.see art. Auval 
Bkothers), for at the time when this de.signa- 
tion was coined frater can have indicated notliing 
else than the actual degree of relationship. The 
legend, too, explanatory of the name, reports that 
Acca Larentia, the wife of Faustulus, had twelve 
sons, alon" witli whom she sacrificed once every 
year for the fruitfulness of the fields. We have, 
therefore, a real brotherhood (Gr. <t>pi^Tp7}, Slav. 
brat.stoo; cf. Reallexicony art. ‘Sippe’) before us. 
Their peculiar hereditary magic poem was that song, 
luckily still extant, which was united to a dance, 
and by the combined invocation of the spirits 
of the dead {Rnos lases iuvatc) and a real god 
,Enos Marmor iuvato) bears the stamn of remote 
'iii(i(juity. The designation, too, of the Luperci, 
he priests of h'aunus, a.s Quinctiales and Fabiani 
points to their tribal origin (cf. Wissowa, Religion 
ind Kultus der Romer, p. 340, note 3, p. 411). The 
Salii, or ‘leapers,’ were without doubt a sacred 
amily of this kind. Their magical secret was 
ihe leaping procession which accompanied tlieir 
obscure songs, for both dance and solemn proces¬ 
sion {O.M.iA. piganc —even in modern German we 
have the phrase ‘ein Fest begehen’) belong to 
the oldest form of divine worship among the 
Aryan peoples (cf. Reallexicony art. ‘ Tanz ’). 

Oil tne ground of the facts which have been 
mentioned, we may assume that the ‘ learned in 
magic formulas,’ whose existence in primitive 
imes is attested by the equation, Skr. brdhimin^ 
Lat./fdmea, were primarily to be found in special 
families which were hereditarily distinguished by 
the gift of witchcraft. Further, seeing that it 
follows from the oldest sacriticial cu.stoms described 
above (p. 41) that at their celebration, in the 
majority of cases, persons designated as magicians, 
priests, or soothsayers assisted, we may consider it 
not unlikely that even in primitive times members 
of such sacred families were called upon by other 
families, and in particular by the heacf of the clan, 
to assist at sacrilices for the clan. In the case of 
sacrifices of the most ancient worship, we must 
sharply distiagui.sh between the oll'erings dedicated 
to the souls of ancestors and those on behalf of the 
heavenly ones.’ The former could, of course, be 
ollered only by relatives (cf. above, p. 28 f.); in the 
case of the latter there was nothing against the 
assistance of a stranger who was particularly well 
acquainted with the incantations tliat would entice 
the gods. Here we have one of the deepest roots 
of the Aryan priesthood. 

In the later history of the priestliood we shall 
call attention to only one more point, viz. the 
ever increasing closeness of the Pinion of law and 
religion (cf. below, II. 5 ). This lent to the priestly 
dignity, here to a greater and there to a less ex¬ 
tent, a new, and in part extraordinary, significance; 
and it may well be said that this is vdiat really 
made the magician a priest. The more clearly the 
thought came to consciousness that the gods were 
the protectors of the moral and social principles 
attained in the long struggle of civilization, the 
greater must the influence of the authentic inter¬ 
preters of the divine will have become. 

In Indiay even before Vedic times, the hereditary 
dignity of the Brahmans had been developed from 
those families of primitive times that were expert 
in magic. FTom their midst there arose the 
domestic priest {purohita), who was indispensable to 
the king for preparing sacrifices, for ‘ the goils do 
not eat the food of a king who has no purohita ’ 
(Aitareya Brdhmana, viii. 24). Under their super¬ 
vision, too, the royal administration of justice was 
carried on, and in their conception of dhdnnay ‘ th^ 
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fixed’ {—hilt, fir lau', custom, and religion Jie 
to^^^ether as yet undillerentiatcd. In in like 

manner, tlie Pontificc.si, ‘ Mie brid"c-builders ’ (also 
Avithout doubt ori^dnally a sacred famil}' like the 
fnttres arvalcs, {icrliajjs endowed with a s]»ccial 
ma^ic cliarrn for provitling bridges ami roads), 
were at the same time the ^mardians both of the 
(US I'ii'ile and of the ins sdcnnn according; 

to ilezz<‘nberger, in Kuhn’s Zcitschr. \V\i., fro 
CJinbr. punti, ‘piatio. Jnstratio’ from *kirnto — A 
spentOy Old Shiv, svrjily hith. szu'o'ttas ‘sacred’) 

I'he former of Ihese Jjad, after a lon^''])rocess r) 
evolution and not without leavi/i^^ clear traces of it> 
ori^iniil condition (cf. A\‘i,s.sowa, op. rif. [». ,Sl?l II'.), 
se])arated itself from the hitter, fn trVf/// also we 
iiud the administration of justice entirely in the 
hands of the Druids, who, however, in the time of 
Oicsar were not a real caste, or no longer a caste, but 
increased their numbers b 3 ^ securing ami training 
novices : 

‘ Fero de omnibus oontroA ersiis publiois privatis<|iio const,itu- 
nnt, c‘t, si rpmd cst adniissum to iniis, si ca-dts si do 

lieroditato, de tlnibus co?ilro\ orsiu cst, idem d'-oenmiit, pnomi-i 
pmnasque coiislituunt; si qui aul privutus aut populu.s conmi 
decreto non stc(,it, sacriliciis iiiLerdicutii. IFcc pmna upud 
eoH est gravis-sima ’ (vi. i:i). 

In conscious contrast to tliese conditiotis, C.csar 
(vi. 21) relates of the 'Teutons-. ‘Jse<jue druide.s 
habent, qui rebu.s <livinis pra-sint, neqtie saerilieii.s 
.studmit’ ‘ d'liey have no Druids to preside over 
divine worship, nor do (hey lay any siu'cial stress 
on sacrilice’ (et. ‘ agricull ur;e non stmlent,' vi. 22, 
which cannot mean Mliey do not (Uigag(; in agri¬ 
cult tire,’seeing that (hesa'r himself alfc^ts tliat it 
vvas practi.se.l in a primitive form). The conclu¬ 
sion is tliat a distinctly marki'd prie.stly ollice 
which would attract tlie attention of a foreigner 
cannot at that, time liave been present among the 
teutons. Ibis, of course, docs not e.xelude tlie 
existence of separate families expert in magic, as, 
according to qur as.snmption above, was the case 
in primitive times. (.)n the other hand, we find 
in the report of Tacitus a strong and influential 
jinestbood already exist ing, particularly developed 
on the legal side (cf. also O.D.i;. Old Sax. Fries. 

-wort and csofjo ‘pri(;st,’ lit. ‘ ki^eper or guardian 
of the law ’ and ‘ proclaimer of laws'). 

The priest is the man who calls for silence in the popular 
asheniMv (Tac. oh. 1] ; ‘ sih ritiiim per sacerdotes, quibus 

turn et coercend) ms est, im})eratur’); and while even O.n.sar 
M. ..J, reports; ‘Cum bollnni civitas aut illatum defendit ant 
infert, magistratiis, (jui ei bollo i)r;esint, ut vi(,j« ncciscpte haboant 
IKitesUtern deliyuntur ’ so that thus all power of punishment 
might be assigned to the ovil authoritie.s, wo are told in Tacitus 
ch. 7 ; Ceterum ne.pie auimadvertere neque vincirc, nc verbe- ufnno 
rare quidem am .varv/doOYuw permissum, non quasi in pmnam 
rrpd b«pcrante, (,uem adesse bellantilms 

f.redmit. In addition the priest carries the war sUndards out 
of the sacreci groves (ch. 7), interprets the lot on public occa¬ 
sions, and accompanies, togetlier with the king or prince, the 
VerH m which horses are yoked ((di. 10). The priest of 
Nerthus(ch 4())and the pnest m the grove of Alois an.ong the 
Nahanarvah (ch. 4J) seem to have presided at local sanctuaries 
Ihc .same extreme expansion of iirie.stly power 
As IS found in the west among tlie Druids of Gaul 
IS to be met with again in the extreme east of 
Lurope among tiie ancient Prussians. 

Even Peter of Dusbpg (,SVr/p/. rerum 1‘rusx. f. .5.3) was able to 
aukun in medio nationis Imius perversa), sci]i<;et 
loom a o ’ Hornow, trahens nomen 

hTnL T 1'^'’ hab.tabat quidam dictiis CVucg (per- 

I ith ^ ' ■- ‘^‘'^nexion With 

if fU crooked, from which we have kriwvle ‘the si^Mi 

nnim Cnwe,’ seems scinasiologically impossihlej, 

n • < iiint pro papa, quia sicut domitms iiapa regit uni- 
non^snl'i!/ hdelium, ita a<l i.stius nuturn sen niandatum 

iTont l^othowini et aliio nationes 

soVum o.r regehantur. Tanlie fuit amdoritatis, quod non 
nim hani^ verurn ctiam nuntius 

nrwbvS m „ i signo rioto transiens lerminos infidelimn 
Sarn v^ho wL are meant the small hea<ls of 

if ^ primitive Aryan times 

Ct UeaUezicojx, art. ‘Konig'J et nobilihus et commbni poS 
In nuagna reverentia habcrctur. Fovchat etiam 


Wluit we iiave liere, tlicn, i.s anotlier of tliose 
families exjiort in magic (attcording to Pra-torius, 
op. c'lt. p. 40, the )>lood relations of tlie (Tiwe 
were called Kri/iadten), whose special service wa.s 
dcvotcil to a jicreiinial fire, and whose child' on 
account of this cult—according to Jerome, magi<; 
oracles Averc jiraetised by means of lire in the 
ca.se of si<‘kness—liad attained to the position of 
iiilluencc described above. 

(e) Tin: TKMPLE.S. — In primitive religions all 
over the worJtl it is a recognized ]dieuomenon 
that ail objects whicJi rise above the surface of tlie 
gTouud, in particular, stones, stin/ijts, find trees, 
lire regarded as possess'iw^ a divine ((ninin, and 
are made the objects of a fetish worshi]) (cf. F. 
P. Tylor, ii. IGl If., 21.'5/r.). Among the Aryan 
[leoples also this low stage of religious life can 
:)e ])rove<l. The most imitortant testimonies for 
it will be brought together, without as yid 
askin.^ (he question whether the olijects of worship 
■d' which they treat were really conceived of every¬ 
where as real incurjiorofions of tlie deity, or 
inly as repre-.entalions of it. 

(a) ^Yo/o>?cor.s7n)).~-\Vitli regard to ancient Greece 
n general, we have tlie following report of I'au- 
anijis, vii. 22. 4 : 


(<TTt}Ka<Tt. iyyvTara tov ayaA/uaTo? Terfidyuivoi \ifiot Tpiaicovra 
t.aJ<i<TTa Tov dinOfiot’- rovTOVi ire'/Joiurir oi 'J’apti? (l’liai';c, a l(»un 
Achaia), iKuarut Oeov tivo? ovo/ua «TriAt’yoi'Tt?, jd id' f ri rraS- 
>Tepa Kal Tut<n fffijt 'liW-rja-i Ttpg ; gediv avTc dydAfiauou upyoi 

'I'he same author mentions, iu detail, unlu'wn 
stones in place of tlie li-iire of the god in the 
faneof llerakles at IlycdLus, and iu that of hhos 
at Thespi.'c; hut witli regard to the cult of tlie 
T'l’aces at Urchomenos, it is said (i\. HS. 1); ras 
peu 077 vtTpas ffcdoixTi re paXnrra sal ru 'l-irfoxXti ai’/rds 
JTCp-fiV ts rod ovpavov <paciv. 'I'liiis the worshiji of 
rough stones was not coidined to the oldest, jimiods 
of Greek iiistory, hut continued throngli the wlioie 
time of paganism. For Socrates, in Xenophon’s 
Memorab 'Uui, knows ; 

roip oifO' hfi'ov ovTt ovre (lAAo rCoy eeii.>e nudr, 

Toiw da Kat Ka'. fvAa rd rv^ovra kuI Or^pCa irepfaOai (i.e 

Uiey were afhcist.s ami felisli-worshippers). Cl., furliu r, Over- 
1»<'4 don (iriorlion in seim n aliestrn 
(.estaltungen m L\-n< hfe d. h/l. Kuchs. G'fV. i{ H’i<hrn- 
.whdjtcn zuLnpzuj, phil.-liist. K).', bSW, ii. p. pjifT. and also 
the account above, p. 37, of the oldest cull of Hermes. 

On Itolion soil, perliaps the cult of Jnppiter 
reretrius or Lajiis may he mentioned in thi.s con¬ 
nexion. ]le was worsliijiped, in a chaiiel founded 
for him by Komulirs, under tlie symbol of a (ire- 
stone [sflex], although in this case other ex- 
plan.-itioiis are still possible. In Gcnnany, 
J>urchard of Worms demands; ' Lopidcs qiioque 
quq.s in ruinosis locis et silvestrihus, daunonum 
ludiheationihus decepti, venerantiir, ubi et vota 
vovent ct deferunt, funditus ellodiantur, atque in 
tali loco proieiaiitur, ubi nuiHjuam a eultoribus 
suis venerari po.ssint,’ and among tlie Lithuanians 
ns we have already seen above, the Jesuit Kos’ 
tow.ski found the worship of a massive stone Akmo 
(lath, a/cmfi ‘stone’) as late as the I8th century. 

(/3) Wo7'ship of stumps.—More frequently than 
unhewn stones, liowever, wc find in ancient Gree<'e 
shapeless piles, hoards, lumps of wood, and posts 
a cc.miexiou with (^vXov ovk eipyaeptvov, &ya\pa ^vXlvov d/xop^ov, irptpvov 
a.vTo<pvh, dope, <Tavd) mentioned as olijects of wor- 
shiri. The testimonies for this also have ho 
fully gathered by Overbeck * {op. rit.). The lUdit.n 
history of religion offers as proof of the primitive 
Avorship of stumps the Lat. dclubrnm, ‘sanctuary,’ 
lit. delnhrnm lignum., ‘a piece of Avood freed fnuu 
the hark’ {liber, *luher, Kus.s. luhil). Kegarding 
It, Festus (ed. O. Miiller, p. 73) reports ; ‘ delubnnu 


veieri-ruiem um'e^n^ M :^L m"”'"" «iccbant fustem delibratuni, lioc cst dccorticatiiin, 

P. M./Jn J.rZZ Pra^e,'^dYhc’ZJIdeSliSnnto^': to examine the work of M W 

tiongivenbyMatth. Pra.t^ius,op ciTp. 38ffT * fuyxlenriJsX menschengestalt. Gbtler der (rriechen 
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qucm vencrchantur pro deo ’ (cf. filso Botticlier, 
baundculf.ns dcr Hdlenen, and Overbeck, |>. 149. 
Wissowa [op. cd. [), 4U<)], on tljo other hand, gives 
anotiier etymology, whieli was ul^o wide-spread 
in aiiti()uity, vi/. duluhnioi, trom dcluere ‘to wash 
away’; ijeiiee, ‘ place ol washing away’). Among 
the Teutons also the Old *Saxon * Irnumsul ’ WtMs 
dimply an ui>right tree-stump, reg;uding which we 
have in Trmisl. S. Ale.r/mdri (Teilz, Mon. (Jerni. 
ii. G70) the following account: ‘ krondosis arboribus 
loiitibusrjiie V(;n^rali(jnem exhiheliant: truncunnjuc 
quotjae lujni non pur tor nnu/n dtidinis in altum 
ereetum sub divo colebant, ]»atria euni lingua 
Irinnisid apixdhuite.s, quod Laline dicitur univer- 
.Nalis columna’ (cl. also \V. Mannhardt, Wald- nnd 
t ebUcHlle^ i. ^lU4), I'he Scandinavian-Kussian 

W aragers’ arc described by tlie .Arab Ibn Ko.sslan 
(e<l. Irahn). He tells Imw llie ]>cople ollered their 
reverence and sacrilices before a huge n])iight 
l)loc.k of wood, which in this ease load sonu;lhing 
resembling a human face. In the Slaronin lan¬ 
guages the most frciiuent exju-essions for idols or 
idol-temples go back almost entirely to fumla- 
mcntal meanings, such as ‘stump,’ ‘post,’ ‘picture,’ 
‘statue’ (cf. Aliklosicli, ‘Die ehristliche 4'cnuino- 
logie dcr slav. Sjuachen,’ DenksrJtrift dcr Wirjier 
Ak. d. W. xxiv. dij lb). \h it not also possible that 
the Ku.ssian <.‘\pressions for ‘magician’ and ‘to 
charm,’ kofdnnu, kohloratk arc (amnected \vith 
Kuas. koloda, ‘tree-stump’?* With regard to 
India, it is natural to mention in this connexion 
the so-called ‘saerilicial post’ {ynpa) to which 
the saerilicial animal was bound, but which was 
also made an object of worshi}), seeing that it was 
addressed as ‘ Lord of tlie wood ’ [ninas/nili), 
smeared with oil, and bound with plaited liands 
of grass (cf. Oldcnberg, Die ReUgion des Veda, 
[). i!.")!)). It is also wortliy of note that the con¬ 
ception post ov stake (ef. Skr. sfhnnd, Avesta •sDino 
— dr. aT’l]\r], O.ll.d. stuUo from *si{k)el-nd, and 
Skr. svdrn, ‘saerilicial post’ = A.S. siver, ‘stake’) 
can be proved by means of two equivalents to be 
Aryan. 

( 7 ) Tree-worship. —Of the exceedingly numerous 
evidences of trt'c-worship prevalent among the 
European branch(?s of the Aryan race, only a few 
characteristic examples can be brtuight forward 
liere. Eurther details will ,'ip[)ear later in our in¬ 
vestigation. In Greece we must, in the first j»lace, 
mention the cult of Zees (p'ljycouaLos in the storm- 
moved Dodona, from whose sacred oak (^/c dpvbs 
v\l/is6pLOLo) the voice of the god rang forth proclaim¬ 
ing oracles, and who was served by a special 
priestly caste, the IHeWoL ( = Lat. 6 h/ii), who slept 
on the ground w ith unw’ashed feet [II. xvi. 234 lb). 
In Myeereean Greece also the worsliip of trees and 
stone-pillars w'as wide-spread (cf., regarding it, 
A. J. Evans, ‘ Mycenean Tree and lillar Cult,’ 
JHS xxi. 9911’.), without making it necessary to 
think of influences from Oriental religious. The 
Phrygians, too, who migrated from Europe to 
Asia, worshipped a Bayatos ([)robably = 0777 wyaios, cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 198). In Itonic there stood on the 
Capitoline an oak sacred to the herdsmen. 

Cf. Livy, i. 10: ‘Spolia ducia hostium ewai auspeusa . . . 
fercvilo (Romulua) in Capitolium ascendit, ibique ea cum 

ad (juercain pa.'itonf/iis sacram depoauiaaet, simul cum dono 
designavit Jovia finca . . . ha5C templi est origo, quod primum 
omnium Romro aacratum eat.’ In addition, Featua (ed. O. 
Muller, p. 87) states: ‘ Fagutal sacellum Jovis, in quo fuit 
fagua arbor, quae Jovis sacra habebatur.’ 

We know also of numerous sacred groves in 
Greece as well as in Italy. In the latter country 
it was ‘the deities of ancient origin,’ such as 
Rebigus, Anna Fercnna, Camenee, etc., that were 

* At the present day this primitive stump-worship is perhaps 
to be seen on Teutonic and Slavonic soil in the remarkable 
‘ Yule or Chriitmas lo^f,’ regarding which see R. Meringer, 
Indogermaniscke Torschungen, xvi. 151 ff., xviii. 277, xix. 444. 
Cf. here also on Lat. delubrum. 


worshipped in them (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 401). 
The traces of tree-worship continue even more 
.significantly in the richly wmodod northern parts 
of the Conti lien t from the Amber coast to the 
Atlantic Ocean. With regard to the Lithuanians, 
we may refer to a few si3iitences of the report 
which a monk Jerome, wlio in the years 1409- 
1418 was active as a mis.sioiiaiy in bower Lithu- 
.'inia, sent to the jiajial secretary, /baieas Sylvius 
I'iccolomini, and which is to be found in the work 
of tlie latter, entitled Eurvpa (^'. TEneoe Sylvii 
Eurojnt), c. xxvi, : 

‘ Postremo alios populos adiit (Jerome), qui silvas daomonibus 
eori.secratoa venerabantur et infer alia.s imam cultu digriiorein 
putaverc- . . . VenLuiii erat ad inediuin nenioris, ul)i i|uercuiu 
vetiisti.s.simain et ante oinnes aibores reiigione sacram et quani 
poli.ssime sedem c.sse putabant perciitcro ali<|uaindiu mdlus 
j)r:esunij)8it. . . . Frant in ea regione jdurcs silv;n pari reJigione 
.sa<!r;n. Ad qua.sdiiin Hieroni mii.s ampul andas jieryit, mulierum 
in; 4 ^ens numerus ploran.s atqiie eiuJans I'itfildum (a Litimaiiian 
duke) adit, sacrum lucum succissuin queritiir et donium dei 
ademptam in <iua divinam ojiem petcre consiiessent ; indo 
pluvias, inde soles obtiiuiis.se; nescirc iam quo in loco deimi 
tpia ranl, cui domicilium ubsLulerint. Es.se aliciuo.s n.inore.s 
luco.s, in queis dii coli .solcaut, eos quoque deleie Iheronvmum 
velle.' 

An altogether .special worship was assigned to 
the sacred <mk of f’erkuiias, in whose rustling the 
worshipper helieved himself to hear, as at Dodona, 
the vui(te of the god announcing the future (cf. 
Ixilow, 111.2). Otiier sacred trees were the birch 
[hirzidis), the hazc'l [btzdona), the cherry tree 
{kirnis), the maple {klcwTlis), and the mountain ash 
[szenn ukszn is). A n esjiecial reverence was assigned 
to trees that had grown together, runibuta, 
rouiore, from wliieh the centre of the Criwe men¬ 
tioned above had its name. Undoubtedly the Teu¬ 
tons of the lirst Cliristian centuries stood at this 
stage of development, in spite of the idealistic 
interpretation which 'laeitus [Germania, ch. 9) 
gives to their tri‘e-eult: 

‘Ccterum nee cohibere parietibus decs, neque in ullaiu 
Immani oris speciom adsimulare ex ma^uitudine cailcsLium 
arbitruntur: luco.s ac nemora oonsecrant, deoruimpio noiiiinibua 
adpcllant secretmu illud, quod sola revereulia vident.’ 

Gl particular sacred trees, oaks before all others 
are mentioned, one of which Boniface felled near 
Geismar. The worship of a jiear tree in Auxerre 
in heathen times is also well attested (J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythol.'’^ i. 6f.), although this report 
leads us to Celtic territory ; for here, too, the tree- 
cult was fully developed. There wa.s notliing more 
sacred to the Druid tliari the oak and the mistletoe 
that grew on it (I’liny, HN xvi. 249), and we 
hear of sacred groves in Gaul as well as in Britain 
(cf. on them II. Munro Chadwick, ‘ The Oak and 
the Thunder-god,’ JAI x\x. 22 11’.). 

In glancing over the evidences of Aryan stone-, 
stump- and tree-worship collected here, we could 
make no greater mistake than to s»ii)pose that the 
religious ideas which lind expression in this worship 
are all to he placed at the same historical stage. 
It cannot be doubted tiiat in many, in fact even in 
the majority of cases, the object of worshiji is 
merely the symbol under which a deity was 
worshipped that existed outside of the object, 
and was only occasionally present in it. But, 
on the other hand, it cannot bo denied that the 
trace.s are clearly to be perceived of a time 
w’hen people actually worshipped, as is the case 
among the rudest savages, the very stone, post, 
or tree, as a god, since the^ looked on it a.s 
tlie body of a divine aninia. This becomes very 
evident in the remains of the Greek stone-cult 
and in the Lithuanian tree-worship. When Theo- 
jilirastus {Charact. c. 17), in his day, tells us of 
people who, when passing stones smeared with oil 
at the crossways, did not fail to pour oil on them out 
of their oil-phials, to fall on their knees, and to 
present the most solemn salutations, this proceed¬ 
ing is to be judged in the same way as when ‘ in 
the Society Islands, rude logs or fragments of basaU 
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This probabJe combination is, the present writer 
thinks, raised to a certainty wlien we consider tJiat 
in Greece, in the most ancient times, tlie ligures of 
(ke f,mds were actually placed iriy heloiv, or o7i trees 
ipL 7rTcX^?7S, (pTjyov inrb irp^jxvtp, iv K^5p(p /xeyd^xi) > 
and the name of Juppiter of Dodona in the primitive 
cult, Zeus Ndws {ndvio-s), finds its natural intcrpre 
tation if we conceive him as ‘ the one in the tree 
trimk.’* The ipyb^ \l$os and the ^6avov ovk elpyao 
Pl4vov gradually change into the /Sp^ras ( = Skr, 
mUrta ‘ figure ’ ?), the image or figure of the god 
ft is not far-fetched to find in the images of 
Hermes, in which only the face and tlie extended 
penis of the god are represented, a stage on this 
])atli of development. 

'fhe words of J. Grimm {Deutsche Mytfwl} i. 51d 
are true of the Teutons. ‘Temple is also at the 
same time wood. What we think of as a walled 
and built house, dissolves, the farther back we go, 
into the conception of a sacred place which has 
not been touched by human hand, but is hedged in 
and made peaceful by trees that liave grown up of 
their own accord.’ The conceptions grove and 
tcmole acconlingly run to a large extent together 
in tlie Teutonic languages. 

This is true of the series fJoth. edhs, A.S. ealh. Old Saxon 
alah ‘temple,* which corresponds to the Old hith. elkas ‘grove,’ 
I.ett. eik/i ‘idol,* perhaps also to the Gr. aAao? alkjos'!) ‘grove,’ 
‘siicrcd f^rove,' which, however, is compared by others with Old 
Slav. ‘ forest.’ The same also holds of 0. II.Q, Xanre, A.S. 
hearh, hearg (O.H.U. Aanc/dri ‘priest’), which are explained 
in glo.ssea by Ivcxts, iiemxis, and also by sacelium, simulacmin, 
fannm, as well os of the A.S. beam, ‘grove’ (O.H.G, parawdri 
‘priest’), wdiioh belongs to the common Slavonic root boru, 
‘pine,* ‘pine-forest’ (cf. Zutilmre, i.e. sveritl borii ‘sacred pine 
forest* in the lands of Merseburg according to Tldetmar : lums 
Z. dxctXLS ab accolis ut Deui ab omnibxut honoratus). To tliia 
class of expressions are added—for the later tcmjiles built of 
w'oofi or stone, whose first traces are to be found probably in the 
temphanot the Tan/ana, which, according to Tacitus (A 7 m. i. 
51), was level with the ground—new designations borrowed 
1 I ■ uiiK W6 navi.^ from the human dwelling-house, such as O.H.G. hof, halla, 

are also told of tlip plOzMis, pl6st.arh(is, Goth, nxuihus, etc. 

e a o COKl 01 rue GtltS P,gurc8 of the gods, too, which are designated as ^Lva, ‘carved 
•.\TQL crCcjoucrt Ala. a^vriXiLn xz WMrUfl' but regarding whose more definite nature wo unfortu- 


colunins, clothed in native cloth and anointed with 
oil, received adoration and sacrilice as divinely 

f iowerfnl by virtue of the “ Atua” or deity whicli 
lad filled them ’ (Tylor, ii. 162). 

In Lithuania the oak was, it is true, sacred to Perkdnas; but 
evidently, like the other sacred trees mentioned above, it enjoyed 
independent worship, as follows from the report of Uostow'ski: 

‘ Arboros item evulsao stirpitus, turn quorcus, quibus mares turn 
tili;u q\iibua femim© pullastra pro frugilnis et incolumitate rel 
domestiem quasi diis faciebant' (Bruckner, Archiv fur slatK Phil. 
ix. 35), and other reports, according to which sick persons, 
observing remarkable customs, clamlier up into the boughs of 
a sacred oak. ‘Thereafter they bind each his offering on the 
branch of the tree, and seriously believe that they will hoheale<l 
thereby. Often it happens that such a branch es quite full of 
garters, Lithuanian women's veils, girdles, knives, and such-like 
articles, which are tied to it from top to bottom. Several 
sacrifice money also, which they lav upon the ground before 
the tree’ (of. Usener-Solmacn, Gottirnauu'u, p. 87). 

Accordingly, we may (like Frazer, GB"^) conceive 
of the proce.ss of evolution of these ideas in the 
following way. There wa.s among the Aryan 
peojilc.s adi.stant yieriod in which stones, stumps, and 
tree,s were worshipped as actual feti.shes. When 
within the limits of this racial divi.sion—and cer¬ 
tainly as early as primitive Aryan time.s (a point 
where the present writer dillers from Frazer)—the 
cult of the ‘heavenly ones’ came more and more 
to the front, conne.xions began to be thought of 
between these ‘heavenly ones’ and the objects 
of worship just mentioned, especially with the 
sacred tree and its shoot, the stump or post, 
which were now regard(?d only as symbols and 
occasional dwolling-plaecs of the ‘heavenly ones.’ 

Along with these ideas the old conceptions 
continued to operate further among the low'er 
classes. 

Thi.s conne.xion is most clearly exenijilified in 
the redationship of the thuiuler-god to the oak. 

Zeus and the oak of Dodona, Jiijtpiter Feretrius 
and the oak worshipped by the herdsmen on tlr 
Capitoline, Perkuna.sand (‘ oak ’), w’e hav 

already noted; but wo 

by Maximus Tyrius : KfXroi Ala, dyaXpa Si works, 


AiSi KeXriKdv S\pr)\^ Spus. Nothing can he more 
easily understood than this connexion, when we call 
to mind how the ligditning (I'l.shcs of the thunder- 
god come down with an especial fondness on the 
king of the forest; and it is diflicult to conceive 
why H. Munro Chadwick, in his otherwise excellent 
essay, ‘ The Oak and the Thunder-god,’ mentioned 
above, deduces such a far-fetched reason for this 
phenomenon as a supposed dwelling of primitive 
man below the oak. But the other gods are 
also preferably thought of as dwelling in trees 
and forests. In Greece we have, besides a Zeus 
ipSevSpos, a AiSpvaos fpSepSpor, an'hjXipT} SepSpiris, an 
’AoTcfiLi KeSpedrii, etc. Among the Teutons were 
found, a.s well as a .siVwa Ilercufis ( = l)onar) sacra 
(Ann. ii. 12), a castumnemus of Nerthus (Gertnania, 
c. 40), and nliccics Badiihennoe (Ann. iv. '73). Among 
the Lithuanians, as we have seen above, the rain- 
and sun-gods were worshipped in sacred groves. 

In thi.s assimilation of the cult of the ‘heavenly 
ones ’ and a primitive stone-, stump- and tree-fetish 
ism we have secured, once for all, the foundation 
for the explanation of the two most outstanding 
objects of heatlien worship in historical times — 
the temple and the image. The tree or grove in 
which the deity is worshipped develops into the 
stone temple; the stone or woo<len stump, which 
.serves as a symbol of the deity, assumes human 
features and becomes the image of the god. 

This process can be very well foUowed in the Greek word for 
temple, I^sb. mCos, Dor. vdds.Ion. yy,6f,Att. (•*. 0 /^ 9 -),which 
originally indicated not the whole temple, but only the inmost 


nately can discover nothiiig, are repeatedly mentioned from the 
4th century (cf. Golthcr, Germ. Myth. p. 604). 

At the same time in wdiich w'e have among the 
Teutons only sacred trees and groves as places for 
the worship of the gods, the common Celtic name 
for ‘ sanctuary,’ nemeton (Spvvifxerop, Medioncmicton, 
Tasinimeton, Vernemeton'. Skr. ndimis ‘worship’) 
without doubt indicates the stone temple built 
by human hands. Here too, however, the 
original meaning is seen from the Old Saxon 
Inaiculus superstitionum, in which ment ion is made 
‘de sacris silvarum, quae nimidas { = Gall. nemeton) 
vocant.’ On the other hand, the neighbours of the 
Teutons on the North-Fast, the Prussians and the 
Lithuanians, may be regarded as having continued 
in their templeless condition up to tue date of 
their conversion to Christianity. At the same time 
we hear incidentally of idols, wdiich they carved 
for themselves. Tims a heathen fisher (cf. Prsc- 
torius, op. cit. p. 27) had made a w'ind-god (Wejo- 
natis) out of bark, which had two faces on the 
head, one in front and one behind, both of them 
with gaping mouths. The same state of affairs 
is found among the Eastern Slavs, and Miklosicli 
(Die Christliche Terminologies p. 67) rightly re¬ 
marks that there is no ground whatever for the 
assumption that the first preachers of Christianity 
found here buildings devoted to religious service 
(for Russian idols, cf. above, p. 45). The Western 
Slavs, on the other hand, were acquainted with 


»"d •‘boat'’ •“ 

and-..hlp.- and many other .imK^re. o?SSnlS;?r nowa,r«.w,th fh. 
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real temples, with statiu-s of the aiul with 

idols, e.g. the three-headeci 'IVi^dav (‘ Three-heads’), 
as we learn from the descriptions of Thietmar of 
Merseburg [Monum. Germ. v. 812) and Otto of 
Bamberg {xW. G. Script., ini. Tertz, ii. 32). Here 
too, however, we see tiow deeply the ancient tree- 
worsliip was rooted in the allect ions of the peoph 
from tlie fact, related by Otto of Bamberg, that the 
calmly allowed four temples to be torn down, an 
even helped in the work, but raised objections 
M-heii an attack was made on the large wide- 
spreading oak standing neo.r, ‘ rpiarn plobs simplex 
/lumiiiis aliciiius inliabitalione sacrani mstimans 
magna veneratione colc'bat.’ 

But the jdaces of old Aryan worship are not yet 
exhausted in the foregoing discussion. While in 
the case of tree-worship it is to a certain extent 
sjipposed that the ‘heavenly ones’ descend from 
their airy aliodes to the earth, an attempt was 
made by mankind in another direction to raise 
tliernselves to lieaven. Pcrsiaiis, we saw above 
(p. 33), ('lim])ed to the top of the higliest mountain 
when they wished to oiler a sacrilicc to Heaven, 
the same was the case in (ireece. I’ausanias 
mentions the tops of mountains as the scats 
of famous cults in many localities. ICspecially 
sacred, however, wris tiie territory of the Lycieiin 
Ziois on tlie highest jieak of Arcadia, where tree- 
cult and liigliplace-cult were combined. In Italy, 
too, the worship of the god of tlie sky was par¬ 
ticularly connected witli the high places ; and with 
regard to most Roman hills the existence of 
ancient cults of Juppiter can be proved (Wissowa, 
p. 102). Of the Teutons, Agathias, 28. 4, reports: 
IXdijKOPTai Kal . . . \6<povs /cat (pdpayya^, Kal rourois 
d'cTTrep Saia dpujyres. 

((/) TifE Feasts. —In the equation, Gr. lopn^, Ton. 
opr?) ‘ feast’-Skr. vratd ‘decree,’ ‘divine .service’ 
(cf. e.g. ?thahdvr(fta, like M.H.G. hdchzif, lit. 

‘ great feast’), there is to be found an originally 
related designation for the conception ‘ feast,’ whose 
fundamental meaning was something like ‘ap¬ 
pointed time.’ It is rather difficult to decide what 
these c.erti dicfi may liave been among the Aryans, 
and without doubt a considerable time will have 
to pa. 8 s before the comnarative heortolog>’ of the 
Aryan peoples, the nroblems of which have hardly 
been taken in hand yet, will be in a position to 
give a decisive answer to this question. We saw 
above (I. 36 ) that the life of the Aryans even 
in i/rimitive times was interwoven with a con¬ 
siderable number of s^iccial and general feasts for 
the dead ; and in particular, in the wintry half of 
the year, the observance of a great fe.stival of the 
dead, agreeing in many details, can be proved among 
almost all the Aryan peoples. Thus in India the 
third of the three annual festivals, which took 
place in the colder season of the year, was con¬ 
nected with a great sacrifice for the dead. Among 
the Lithuanians we discovered a general feast for 
the dead in the beginning of November. In Rome 
the Larentalia were held on the 23rd of December, 
the Ferdlia in February. Among the Teutons the 
dead seem to have been remembered with many 
varied customs at ‘Yuletide’ (cf. E. Mogk in 
Paul’s Gnindriss\ iii. 391), a name which itself 
may be connected with the darkness of the realms 
of the dead, seeing that ‘ Yule ’ (A.S. g^ol, geohhol) 
probably goes back to a primitive Teutonic word 
yeqa or *jcqha = GT. in ^^<pvpot, ^6<l>os ‘^est,’ 

‘ darkness,’ ‘ under world.’ Most remarkable in 
this connexion, too, is a wide-spread Slavonic 
name for the Christmas festival (Russ, koroduriil 
* Christ-evening,’ Bulg. kradun, etc. ‘ Christmas ), 
which in White Russian signifies ‘unexpected 
premature death in early years,’ and ‘ an evil spirit 
that shortens life.’ In regard to this development 
in meaning, Miklosich (Etymol, Wbrterbuch der 


Slav. Sprachen, p. 130) correctly remarks, ‘ perhaps 
Krncun Ava.s a feast of the dead.’ * 

The significance of these feasts of the dead, which 
in White Ru.s.sia serve even to-day among the 
people as the basis for the reckoning of dates, is 
especially made manifest on Italian soil, as can 
be seen even in the language. Here it is im¬ 
possible to separate t he Lat. fcricc, fesicc ‘ fea.st,’ 

‘ festival,’ from the above-mentioned ferdlia from 
*dhvcs-dlia, ‘ feast of the dead,’ so tliat fesice from 
*dhv€sice, at first ‘ feast of the dead,’ had come 
to mean ‘feast’ in general; and correspondingly 
fe.stus from *dhvestus am\ f :snus{m Umb. and C)sc. 
fesna, sc. damns, ‘ temple ’) from *dlives-nus, at 
'first denoted ‘applied to souls,’ then ‘sacred,’ 

‘ holy.’ 

But were there even in juimitive times regular 
festivals in lionour of the ‘ heavenly ones,* and is 
there a po.ssibility of extracting a common primitive 
kernel from the endless mass of names and dates 
referring to the worship of the gods among the 
separate peoples? It has long been customary 
to find this in the festivals of the so-called four 
points of the year ; and in particular the winter 
and the summer solstice were regarded as (he most 
ancient fea.st dates of tlie Aryan peojiles. We shall 
do well brietly to call to mind what we knoAv re¬ 
garding the oldest divisions of time among the 
Aryans, in order to make a judgment on these 
views pos.sible. The moon was the oldest measurer 
of time for the Aryan peoples. According to its 
course natural mouths were distinguished. A 
division of the yearly course of the sun into these 
had not yet taken place, for which reason there 
were no names for the sefiarate months in the 
vocabulary of the primitive Aryan language. Of 
course, some have sought to find a pre-historic 
attcnijit to equalize the moon-year with the sun- 
year in the apparent coincidence of our ‘ twelfth,’ 
the time from Dec. 25 to .Ian. 6 , with the twelve 
sacred nights of the Brfthmana-literature (354 days 
of the moon-year-f-12 days = 366 of the civil sun- 
year) (cf. regarding it especially A. Weber, Indische 
Streifen, xvii. 2‘24, and SB AW, ^ihil.-hist. Kl. 
1808, xxxvii. 2 tt’.). The present writer, however, 
believes that it has been made very probable by 
A. Tille (F? 4 /e and Christmas, their place in the 
Germanic Year, London, 1899) that these twelfths, 
famed in legend among the Teutonic peoples, do not 
go back to the remotest heathendom, but are only 
a copy of the Christian Dodecameron, the sacred 
time oetAveen Christmas and Epiphany, the new 
and the old day for calling to mind the Divinity 
of Christ. Alon^ with these purely unattached 
lunar months a distinction of sea.sons of the year 
was made in primitive times, originally only wdnter 
(Skr. MmanttX — Gr. hiems, etc.) and 

summer (Avesta Aara = O.H.G. sumar, etc.), then 
besides these, at an early date, a short tran¬ 
sition period of spring (Skr. vcLsantd — Gr. tap, 
Lat. ver, etc.). Tlieir combination was called a 
* past ’ (*vc<05 : Skr. vatsara, Gr. #ros, Lat. vetus, 
etc.); but in reckoning it was customary to calcu¬ 
late according to singde periods of the year, espe¬ 
cially according to wunters. The Aryan year was 
thus a purely natural year (cf. Realle.ricon, artt. 
‘Jahr,’ ‘ Jahreszeiten,’ and ‘ Zeitteilung’). AR 
more exact methods of dividing the time, based on 
a knowledge of the course of the sun, were derived 
by the Indians as well as by the Aryan peoples of 
Europe from Babylon. Here, too, the distinction be¬ 
tween the four points of the year must have arisen at 
a very early date, and in a long migratory progress 
have passed over to the Greeks (cf. Herodotus, 
ii. 109) and Romans, and from them to the north 

* A Russian name for the whole period of Christmas ii 
fcudesd, lit. ‘mamc,’ which shows \^ith what sort of heatheo 
ideas this time of the y«»r was associated. 
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of Eul’one. The :lesi;j:natioiis (tf the equinoxes in the lire for tlie last time, they pour the water inte 
the Teutonic lati;j^ua;4:es (O.H.G. ebennnrht, A.S. the lire and tiuis extinj^uish it. 

efenyiightf Old ISov, Ja/nd(vgi'i) are undoubtedly This remarkable combination ot the two elements 
only translations of the Lat. wquinoctiwn (Or. so hi^jhly honoured bv the Aryans, lire and water, 
lavfieplaL); ami for the idea of the solstice separate is entirely inexplicable when we start from an 
exinessions have been formed anion^ the diHereiit ori<^inal solstice festival. On the other hand, it cati 
Teutonic peoples (0.11.0. snnm^ndr, sunqiht, be very easily interiiretcd if, in the usa;,m ol the 
sunstcik, sonnnertag, A.S. ^unnstcde, Old Nor. sol- Mah.avrata festival, which, rmireover, was held in 
hrarf) wliich proclaim their dependence on the honour not of a sun-god but of India, tiie giver of 
Lat. solstitium by the fact that they, like it, are refreslung rain, we see \yith Ilillcbrandt {op. ciL) 
used only for the sinm/ifr solstice; but for tlie and Oldenberg {/)kj Kev/u, np. 4LS, 5()0 

whiter solstice (Lat. bnhna, i.e. bremssinin; per- an ancient rrtin-chann, i.r. a magical device tor 
haps its festival was Anrjerona., cf. \V issowa, procuring rain (cf. above, p. 40). Then tin; cou- 
op. cit. p. 194) absolutely uo old Teutonic twprcs- jecture i.s inevitable, that in the rites described as 
siotis are to he found. Finally, it is impos.sible existingniainly among Indians, Slavs, and Teutons, 
to understand what signilicauce the fixing of the we have to recognize the vestiges of an ancient 
longest or tlio sliortest day could have had, pre- Aryan festival dedicated to lire and water, luid 
supposing that it was at all possible in primitive held in summer, in whieli, by means of extinguish 
eonditioiis of culture*'; for Froeoi)ius {de Bell, ing the lire on the earth, tin* worshipper sougdit te 
Got. ii. 15) relates of tlic inhabitants of Thule that, cause the heavens to semi down streams of fertilizing 
after tliey had been 35 days witiumt the light of moisture on the meadows and lields. We have tiic 
tlie sun, tlicy sent messengers to the highest jieak.s additional fact tha‘ among all the Aryan peoples 
of tlie mountains to sjiy out if the sun would not inhabiting Middle Kurope the time m ar tlie b’east 
soon return, and then, when they had announced of St. Jolin constitutes a kind of ilividing period in 
its speedy return, they celebrated the greatest of the rainfall, i.e. the rain that fell before St. .lohn’.-* 
tlu'ir festivals. Such a narrative is easiljMmough Day was lielieved to be especially valualde, and 
understood <>f the most nortlierly stretches, but wa.s prayed for from heaven by priest and eon 
would be utterly unintelligible among men who gregation, while, on the other hand, the rain that 
had the sun always liefore (heir eyes (cf. A. Tille, fell (ftcr St. John’s Day was useless, ami evmi 
Yule (tnd CJn'istmas, ‘ Solstices and Equinoxes’). hrouglit liarm. Kegardiiig St. John’s Day its<*lf, 
liut although these solstice festivals, as sindi, diU'erent <.>pinions prevail. 'I'lie pi'a.sauts of the 
among the Aryan ja ojiles, seem to be by Kus.sian province of Archangel say, ‘ 'I’he rain on 
no means very primi(i\e, it cannot l)e said that St. John’s Davis better than a mountain of gold ’ ; 
the niiinifest agreement of the customs ami usage other peoples liold an exactly opposite view (ef., for 

relating to them rests entirely on later transferenc details on the .subject, Alexis \ (. riiKdoir, Drr laud 

and niigralion. If we turn our attention to tlie riti irirtschaftlirhc l^olkskalender, Leipzig, 19t)5, p. 

connected with tin; summer sohstioe or St. .Jolin 29011'.). Thus from this side also we seem to 

day (St. Ivan’s (lay among the Slavs), we see tliat obtain conlirmation of our conjecture that in tin- 

characteristic feature of them is the intimate con emstoms de.scribed alsive we have traces of a 


nexion in liicli the two elements of fre and watc, 
()ccur. It is everywlicre customary to kindle bon 
fires, to dance round them, or to leap over them 
gencmally in {lairs. Almost everywhere we lind 
water in some form or other along with the 
lire. It may he that the festive company batli 
either hefoie or after the kindling of the lire, it 
mav he th.at lire-wheels are east into tlie stream 
and thme extinguished, or it may be in .some other 
way.t In this connexion it seems most ea.sy to 
understand an old Indian solstice custom wliiel 
took place at the Mahdvrata festival, i.e. (accord¬ 
ing to Hillebrandt, Jiouiani.'ir/ie Forschungcji, v. 
299) at the festival of the summer solstice (at a 
later date Malifivrafa is the winter solstice). Ae- 
eompanical hv tln^ heating of drums, women carry'- 
ing jars liilcd witfi water rnareli in procession three 
times round a tire from right to left and then again 
from left to right, singing a song, which clo.scs with 
the refrain, ‘ That is mead.’ After going round 

* Even in civilized Gree(>e it seems to have been dimcult. 
Cu lyisf.'ith. (ai 0(i. xv. 4(l‘2 : ertpoi aTniXaiov «Tvai tK<t, 

Ot ov T'i<; Tou T]\iov fi/co? (CTijumovi’TO rpoTray, Si’ o xai r)\iov Sia 
TOVTO air-i,\aiou fAtyoi’, Kal tovto Sjj\ov(rOai tw offi rporrai nAt'ou. 
Lf. also behi'frne, Rfc.hrrchnt sitr DHos, Paris,‘1876, p. 876: ‘ 
matin vers le inoi d’avril un rayon de soleil f^lissant contre la 
monla^^rie penetre dans la caverne et la rcmplit un instant tout 
eritiCre, etc. (C()mniuni<;ation of C. WeniK^cr bi W'eimar). 
t Cf. the follou-ijji^ fle.Mcription from the south of Russia in 
St, Petersburff, 1894, p 81* 
In particular, yourijr men and women bathe themselves, then 
they put on wreaths of field-maple with fragrant herbs, irird 
themseb os with artemisia, and gather before sunset on an 
elevated place, always overlooking a river. They set up two 
iigures : one a human-like Image, the other a piece of wood 
< ovt;rf d with female attire, ribljons, and garlands. The wood is 
generally maple. Then they kindle heaps of straw, walk in a 

in their hands, 

L, through the fire. When 

uSh H through, then tliey throw the figures, of 

, Kupalo (hipdla “St. John’s day,” 

the*w£i *eniale Alarena (“madder"), into 

• Afterwards they also throw their wraiths into the 


inid.suriinier fea.st wliieli was celebrated wit lion t 
sp(‘cial regard to the longest day. Among oilmr 
things, it may have bolcmged to the .solemn rites of 
suel) a f(;stival to s(;ek, for the last time in (he 
summer, to obtain moisture for the meadows and 
lields by means of a rain-eharm. This view, 
^yhieh we have adopted with r«‘gard to the original 
signilieance of lire and watiT, doe.s not in any way 
Militate against the idea (‘xiuessed by MannhardY 
/Jer Bauinkultus, jip. 497,510,521). lie regards 
the midsummer liros as sun-eharm.s, since lire is 
suppiysed to repre.'^ent the light and heat of the 
■summer sun, to which the growing vegetation 
iinst he exposed. 

Kemains of a second Aryan festival, a spring- 
y.st, are perhaps to be fonrul in the worship of the 
'eutonic Ostara and tlie Indian Usha.^, which had 
ts .special place in tlie ritual at the beginning of 
he year at the PrdtarnnuvCtht of the Agn'istomn 
acrilice, which was observed with great solemnity 
n .spring (cf. Hillebrandt, Vedm'he Mythologie, ii. 
26IL). It seems that this festival is chiefly in 
iew in tlie idea, provcil to be Aryan by L. v. 
ichroder (‘Lihgo, Refrain der letti.sehen Sonn- 
vendlieder,’ in the MittrAl. d. anthrop. Gescll. in 
Tic/i, xxxiL), that the sun at its rising, particu- 
irly on certain days, dances, jump.s, shakes it.self, 
-nd play.s. 

From such indications as these we must seek 
Hi ther information concerning the times of the old 
i-ryan festivals. Since the moon, as w’e have 
.Iready noticed, was the measurer of time in 
•riinitive time.s, the Aryan certi dies must have 
leen connected with the chief phases of tlie moon, 
lew moon and full moon. In fact, in India the 
acrificcs of the new and the full moon belong to 
he remilar and most ancient offerings to tlie gods 
!f. Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 441 ft'., and A. Hillebrandt, 
)as altindische Neu- und Volhmndsopfer, Jena, 
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188(jj. But in Greece also the feast-<lays were 
connected with dehnite phases of the moon, 
particularly the full moon (cf. A. Mommsen, 
lleortologuy p. 2); and among the Teutons the 
‘ certi dies, cum aut inchoatur luna aut impletur ’ 
(Tac. Gcrnuinia, ch. 11), on which the popular as¬ 
semblies took place, and which were regarded as 
the ‘ agendis rebus auspicatissimum initium,’ were 
certainlv identical with the ‘certi dies’ (ch. 9) on 
which the people, e.g,^ ‘ Mercurio hunianis quoq^ue 
hostiis litare fas habent.* In Rome all the Ides 
{idus~\x. 6sce ‘luna’) were regarded as feast-days. 

Religious ceremonies must in primitive times 
have accompanied the ordinary family feasts as 
well. These come most directly to the front in 
the Aryan jnarriage ceremonial, in which again 
fire and water enjoy common worship. In India 
the bridegroom, after taking the bride by the 
hand, leads her tliree times round the fire on the 
hearth, on which a sacrifice of roasted com is 
offered. Previously a new jug filled with water is 
placed on the floor, and it must remain on the right 
side of the bridal pair as they march round the fire. 
But liberal use is also made at other times of water, 
which is solemnly brought from the spring. The 
bride is bathed in it, or the young pair are sprinkled 
with it. In Rome, marriage is even designated a 
union ‘ aqua et igni.’ 

Romulus married the ('.aptured Sabine women, Kara tov « 
TTOTpious iKaarrfi <0i<r/xov9 Kot.v<avi(^ trupbe (cat vSarot 
Tovt ydfjLovt (Dion. ii. SO), and Varro (Serv. ad Jin. Iv. 167) 
reports: * Aqua, et igni rnariti uxores accipiebant. Unde 
hodieque et faces praducent et aqua petita de puro fonte per 
fclicissiinum puenitn aliquera aut puellatn interest nuptiis, de 
qua nubentibus solebant pe<lc8 lavari.' 

Here, too, a solemn nrocession round the altar 
from left to right tooK place, at which a boy 
carried the marriage-torch and the marriage-water, 
drawn from a pure spring; then in the house 
of the bride’s father a /ar-loaf (hence cojxfar- 
rcatio) was sacrificed in the fire (on the Greek 
\ovTpo<p6pot, cf. above, p. 22). The same customs 
which we find in the e<*w»t and south of the Aryan 
world exist also in the north of Europe. 

Thus Mf necius reports of the Lithuanians: ‘ Cum nuptias 
otlebrantur, sporisa ter ducitur circa /ocum, deinde ibidem in 
sella collocatur, super quain sedonti pedes lavantur aqua qua 
lectus nuptialis, tota supellex domcstica et iuvitati ad nuptias 
hospites ron8i>eryuntur.’ 

Also among the Slavs, just as on St. Ivan’s day, 
baths and dancing through or over a tire belong to 
the fixed marriage rites, and finally, in ancient 
Germany the bride was led three times round the 
hearth in the house of the bridegroom after she 
had stepped over a ve.ssel of water (cf. the proofs 
of this fact in Benllexicon, art. ‘ Heirat,’p. 356 ff.). 
Perhaps in this case the union of fire and water 
(heat and moisture) may be regarded as the symbol 
under wliich husband and wife were united to each 
other for the purpo.se of producing a numerous 
progeny. 

For further details regarding the common re¬ 
ligious (uistoms connected with the naming of 
the child, the first cutting of his hair, the feast 
of puberty, etc., see Winternitz, ‘Was wis.sen wir 
von den Indogermanen ?’ [Beilnge zur Munchner 
AZ, 1903, No. 258, p. 293), and E. Saniter, Familien- 
feste der Griechen und liiwier, Berlin, 1901. 

$. The relation of the ‘heavenly ones’ to the 
morality of mankind. -In all the higher stages of 
heathen religion we find the gods represented as 
the guardians of all written and unwritten law, 
and as the strict avengers of all human tran.sgres- 
sions of the same. Here we shall .seek to discuss 
the que.stion how far back in the history of the 
Aryan peoples this conception goes. It is obvious 
that legal or moral ordinances could be thought 
of as under the protection of some higher being 
only after these ordinances had been evolved and 
come to consciousne.ss in the human .society itself. 
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Accordingly, it will be neces.sary in entering upon 
this discussion to direct our attention to the law 
and custom of primitive Aryan times as they are 
shown to us by the science of Aryan antiquities. 
What we at the present day designate as ‘ punish¬ 
ment ’ and ‘ crime ’ resolve themselves, the lurther 
back we go into the past of the Aryan peoples, 
in a great number of cases into the concep¬ 
tions of ‘fine’ and ‘act liable to a fine.’ The 
Lat. pcena is the judicial penalty prescribed as a 
corrective provision against the transgression of 
the law, but the Gr. ttoivi), from which ncena is 
borrowed, is, as we shall see below, the ola Aryan 
expression for ‘fine.’ In the same way the hat. 
condemnare is used of every legal condemnation, 
but the root-word damnum originally signifies 
nothing else than * that which is given (as a fine)' 
(*da-mno-7n : dare). The German word Schuld, 
which in all the Teutonic languages in which it 
occurs designates the guilt of the accused in a 
law-court as well as guilt before the gods, as is 
evident from its being derived from Goth, skal, 
skulun, skula, skidds, meant nothing else than 
Du sollsty sc. bezahhn (‘Thou shalt pay’). The 
Lat. Jidqitium, ‘ crime,’ ‘ infamous deed,^ which is 


dleu, etc., ‘ to be guilty,’ Bret, die, Goth, dulgs. 
Old Slav. dlUgU, ‘ guilt,’ undoubtedly goes back 
in the same way to a fundamental meaning 
‘liability,’ i.e. to a fine, and so on. The reason of 
this phenomenon lies in the fact that in primitive 
Aryan times a great number of actions which we 
regard as crimes at the present day, and which are 
punishable by the State—murder and manslaughter, 
theft and robbery, rape and adultery, etc.—were 
not punished in any way by the community, i.e. in 
primitive relations, by the tribe and its chief (Skr. 
rdj=L(it. rex, Ir. ri), but the avenging of them 
was left to the self-help of the individual families 
'which Avere united in the tribe. The exercise of 
this self-help took the form of blood-revenge (cf. 
above, p. 28), which even in the earliest times could 
be expiated by a fine of cattle. The Aryan expres¬ 
sion for blood-revenge itself and its compen.sation 
by means of the money payment is contained in the 
equivalents: Avesta kaciid — Gr. iroiv/i: Skr. chi, 
Gr. rfvo/xai=‘to punish,’ ‘to avenge,’ ‘to submit to 
pay a line,’ When at a later date the power of 
the State to inflict punishment deprived the families 
of the self-help and the exacting of the fine, the 
latter idea was changed into the conception of the 
penalty imposed by the State, and the action which 
incurred payment of a fine became a crime against 
the laws of the State (cf. Reallexicon, artt. ‘ Blut- 
rache,’ ‘Strafe,’ and ‘ Verbrechen’). 

Now such actions as were to be followed by 
blood-revenge or to be expiated by a fine were not 
in primitive times regarded as transgressions of 
the decrees of any supernatural beings whatsoever. 
This is seen to be the case from the fact that, in 
the earliest historical times, e.g. in the ethics of 
the Homeric jioets, those very crimes which accord¬ 
ing to our ideas are most heinous, murder and 
robbery, were neither regarded as defiling man¬ 
kind nor condemned by the moral consciousness of 
the people. For what other explanation can be 
given of the fact that Theoclymenus (Orf. xv. 256 ff.), 
who had slain a man in Argos and had taken flight, 
was received by Telemachus without any purifica¬ 
tion being regarded as necessary, as was usual at a 
later date ; or that Ulysses himself {Od. xiii. 256 ff.) 
was not afraid of the abhorrence of his listener, 
when, although in an imaginary story, he repre¬ 
sented himself as a man who treacherously lay in 
ambush and killed a fellow-countryman in Crete ? 
Ju.st as little did Telemachus {Od. iii. 70 ff.^ take 
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ottence when lie w'as a&ked on his arrival if he was 
perhaps a robber who was roving over the sea and at 
hazard of his own life bringing w'oe on alien men (cf., 
further, in licallcxk.on, artt. ‘ Mord ’ and ‘Kaub’). 
Thus, it seems that actions such as those men¬ 
tioned above had nothing in them offensive to 
the conscience of the people if they were carried 
out openly or with violence. On the other hand, 
theft and adultery may have been regarded at an 
earlier date as morally reprehensible merely on ac¬ 
count of their secrecy—a view’ which finds expres¬ 
sion in the fact that, so far as w’e can see, the 
killing of the adulterer or the thief, caught in the 
act, did not as a rule call forth the blood-revenge 
of his family, i.e. to use the form of expression of 
a later <late, remained unpunished (cf. Reallexicon^ 
artt. ‘ Diebstahl ’ and ‘ Ehebruch ’). 

Under the circumstances described above, it 
may seem remarkable that in the vocabulary 
of the original language there was nevertheless 
one expression for the notion of sin and crime, in 
which the idea of a shortcoming before gods and 
men seems to have been operative from the be¬ 
ginning: Skr. <^'yrt.? = Gr. dyos {dndgfis = duayi^t^ i.e. 

* w’ithout d'gas' —dyos). But we shall see that the 
circumstances connected with this expression are 
very peculiar. If we examine the oldest use of 
the Greek word (with regard to that of the Indian 
one, we can unfortunately deduce very little), we 
find that it is used by the tragedians (cf. Real- 
lexicon, p. 905) witii reference to four different 
actions, namely, high treason, regicide, parricide, 
and carelessness with regard to the dutj of inter¬ 
ment of a relative. An dyos, then, which is best 
translated by ‘ abomination,’ w'as committed on the 
one hand by the man who was guilty of a hostile 
act again.st the tribe and against its chief, the 
king, and on the other hand by the man who 
violated the duties resting upon him in virtue of 
his family or tribal connexion. Here, too, there 
can be no doubt as to who the deities were that 
were insulted thereby. In Aeschylus {Septem con¬ 
tra Thebas, 1017) we are told of Polynices: ayos 
di Kal $av(Jbv K€KT7]a€Tai I 0ewv 'irarptfluv oOs drifidirai 
65e ) ffTpdrevjuL iiraKrbv ypei ttSXiv, i.e. he who 

led the army against the city was in life an abomina¬ 
tion to the deol Tarpipoi, and—as un buried—would be 
the same in death. But these Oeol Trarptpoi (cf. the 
discussion of the name in Caland, Totcnverchrunn^ 
p. 69 f.) were—at least originally— not the ‘ heavenly 
ones’ or the gods related to them, therefore not 
Zeus, Apollo, Athene, etc., but rather the souls of 
the ancestors honoured as divine, the heroes of the 
tribe or the family, to w'hom on the mainland of 
Greece even in later times a rich worship was 
as.signed (cf. E. Rohde, Psyche ^ i. 167 ff.). We saw 
(above, p. 28) that the foundation pillars of the 
social organization in primitive Aryan times rested 
on ancestor-worship, and it is an almost obvious 
conclusion that the souls of the w’orshipped an¬ 
cestors were thought of as watching with jealous 
exactness over the keeping of the old institutions 
in the family and iri the tribe (cf. above, p. 23). 
All those actions which merited praise rather than 
blame, when committed against one who did not 
belong to the clan, were regarded when perpetrated 
against a member of the family as dyoi, which 
challenged the vengeance of the spirits of the pro¬ 
genitors who presided over the family. The old 
Roman conditions speak very plainly in this con¬ 
nexion : ‘ In regis Romuli et Tatii legibiis hmc est: 
“ si parentem puer verberit, ast olle pi orassit parens, 
puer divis parentum sacer estod ” id est claniarit. 
axlicitur: “si nurus [sc. verberit parentem], sacra 
divis parentum estod ” in Servi Tulli ’ (acc. to Th. 
Mommsen in C. G. Bruns, Fontes iuris Romani 
antiqui\ Freiburg, 1883, p. 8). Thus, then, if a 
son beats his father or a daughter-in-law her father- 


in-law, they are said to be doomed to tlie divis paren¬ 
tum, the Oeois varpipoa, the souls of the ancestors, 
i.e. to death. How much more must this have been 
the case with the paricida, the ‘ kin - murderer ’ 
ifpAro- from ^?Affo- = Gr. 7r7;6s), i.e. the man who had 
killed a member of the clan ; and Brunnenmeister 
fDas Totungsverbrechen im altrbmischen liccht p. 
171) has undoubtedly good ground for describing the 
deo (or better still the divis parentum) necari as 
the le^al consequence of the paricidium. These 
conditions doubtless also gave rise to the Latin 
expression sujyplicium, ‘ capital punishment,’ really, 
however, the ‘ appeasing ’ (sub-placare), sc. divorum 
parentum. As the spirits oi the ancestors had 
power over the family, so in the same way would 
they also have controlled the tribe even in primi¬ 
tive time.s, and their wratli would have been 
aroused by everything which was directed against 
the tribe and its leader, the king. Punishment by 
death, then, by means of stoning, the only punish¬ 
ment of primitive times (cf. alwve, p. 42), which 
was decreed and immediately executed by the 
popular assembly, which represented the tribe, can 
best be conceived of as a supplicium, i.e. an act of 
expiation of the spirits who rule over the tribe (cf. 
Rcallexuon, artt. ‘ Opfer,’ ‘ Verbrechen,’ ‘Strafe,’ 
and ‘ Volksversammlung’). 

It is therefore evident that the oldest combina¬ 
tion of law, custom, and religion is to be found in 
the worship of the dead, who from the remotest 
antiquity were looked upon as the guardians of the 
order prevailing in the family and the tribe (Skr. 
svadhCi ‘propriety,’ ‘customary condition'= Gr. tOos, 
‘habit,’ ‘custom,’ ‘usage,’ ‘use and wont,’ 

‘habitual stopping - place,’ and (perhaps) Goth. 
sidus, O. H. G. situ, ‘ custom ’). The ‘ heavenly ones * 
have originally nothing whatever to do with this 
conception ; they are entirely beyond the realm of 
good or ill (‘jenseits von Gut und Bose’). For if 
what is stated in detail above is correct, that the 
deities designated by the eauivalents Skr. devd, 
Lat. deus, etc., w’ere nothiim else than ‘ special gods’ 
of the sky and the natural phenomena connected 
with it, who exerted an influence only within the 
spheres to which they owed their conceptual origin, 
it is obvious that mankind could have recuur.se to 
them only in matters which lay within these special 
spheres. In this way a man may have sacrificed to 
the thunder that it might .‘<pare his own head and 
strike the head of the enemy, or he may have 
prayed to the fire to light up and to scare away 
the night-monsters and destroy the fields of the 
enemy, but nothing more. It is no accident that, 
even in the hymns of the Rigveda, the gods are 
much more frequently represented a.s strong, large, 
and powerful than as endow^ed with any moral 
qualities (cf. Olden berg. Die Religion des Veda, p. 
284). But the more the ‘ heavenly ones ’ and the gods 
connected with them developed into distinctive and 
many-sided 'personalities, the more were they also 
invested w’itli a moral life, seeing that, on the one 
hand, with the evolution of the family and the tribe 
into the city and the State, they toot over the rble 
of guardian from the souls of the ancestors, and, 
on the other hand, appeared as the bearers and pro¬ 
tectors of new moral ideas, which were ^adually 
coming to the front in human society. Thus the 
past belongs to the spirits of the ancestors, and the 
future to tne ‘ heavenly ones.’ It will be of advan¬ 
tage to seek to apprehend this important process of 
evolution in the history of two moral duties which 
received comparatively late recognition—the duty 
of truth and the duty of hospitality. 

(1) Truth.—The Aryan name tor this idea is oontained in the 
two orijfintklly connected equivalents, Skr. sati/d w Doth, tunfis, 
and Lat. vents « O. H. Q. wdr, Old Ir. fir, both root* sijrnifying 
the 'actually existing’ (jsatyd: sdn, 'existing,' Lat. vents from 
*ves-ro-s: Ooth. visan, ‘to be,' ‘to exist’). The oath serves 
the purpose of etrengtbening this 'actually existing'; and 
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the farther bark we ffo in point of time, the more important is 
the part playetl by the oath ; just as, even at the present day, 
the uneducated more fretjuently than the educated regard it 
M necessary to strengthen their words by means of an oath, 
pe existence of the oath in primitive Aryan times is placed 
beyond the reacii of doubt by the series o! words • Skr am 
(,r. Ital. omn. (cf. Aufrecht, Rhein. Museum, xl. 100. anti 

Biicheler, Ux Ital. p. 18; cf. also the words, Old Slav, rota 
oath, * Armen, erdnum ‘ swear,’ and Irish 6cth - Goth. aib). 
The most ancient oath on Aryan soil (cf. Realhxicon art * Eid 0 
was simply a curse, which a man declared against himself 
swearing (thus Skr. ^apdUia, ‘curse,’ ‘oath’. 
Old Slav, 8^^ lit. ‘to curse oneself*=* ‘to swear.’ Germ. 

schwdren). In swearing, a man touched himself or some other 
object (thus Ir. tong, ‘swear,’-Lat. tango, ‘I touch,’ and Old 
‘oath/ lit. ‘touching’), with the idea that the 
object touched would bring destruction or be exposed to de- 
structiori if he swore falsely. In contrast to this, the oaths of 
the Greeks and Romans manifest, even in the oldest historical 
times, a more elevated character ; for among both these peoples, 
leaving out of account a few survivals of the oldest state of 
aiiairH, the gods, and in particular Zeus-Juppiter, wore invoked 
both m order to be present as witnesses of the curse pronounced 
and to carry it out in the case of perjury. Thus we are brought 
from the realm of magic to the sway of religion; the ‘heavLidy 
ones’—particularly Zeus, the god of the bright, all-seeing sky of 
day—have become the bearers and the guardians of the concept 
of truth. 


(2) Hospitality.—The primitive Aryans, like all other primitive 
races, regarded the stranger as a man without rights, who could 
be killed or robbed with impunitv. In apparently irreconcilable 
contradiction to this idea, which in its last ramification.s was 
tinally vanquished only by the new conception of life brought in 
by Christianity, there stands the custom of hospitality, which 
can he proved to have existed among ail the Aryan peoples, 
even among Teutons, Slavs, and Lithuanians, as early as the 
beginning of historical tradition (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Gost- 
freundschaft’); and the present writer, in opposition to his 
jirevious opinion, thinks it may be regarded as belonging to the 
primitive Aryans. How is it possible to regard a person as an 
outlaw, and yet at the same time give him a cordial reception 
at one’s own Ureside? In answer to this question, U. v. Ihering, 
ui an essay, ‘Die Gastfreund-^chaft im Altertum' {Deutsche 
Ruiuischau, 188ft-87, vol. iii. April-June, 1887), and the present 
writer in hia hook, Handelsgeschichte und Warenkun^,\., Jena, 
1886, p. 4ff., have simultaneously, and independently of each 
other, pointed to the exchange of gifts, which is everywhere 
insfcj>ar!ihly connected with the custom of hospitality, and 
expres.sed the view that in it is to he found the origin of hospi¬ 
tality, without which, in these primitive conditions, commercial 
intercourse would have been impossible. This opinion is every¬ 
where conlirmed b^v the facts of ethnology, which show that 
among many uncivilized peoples trade is nothing else than an 
exchange of gifts, and a hospitJible reception is extended to the 
trader in spite of the bloodthirsty liatred of strangers. ‘The 
Angami-Nagas, in the mountainous regions of Assam, are divided 
into numerous communities, who live in constant feud; they 
are zealous head-hunters. Rut, none the les.s, the Angami 
trailer of any village whatsoever finds in every other at least one 
house where he receives food and shelter, and is in safety from 
sudden murderous desires’ (Ratzel, Volkerkunde’^, i. 570ff.). 
G. Klemm (Kulturgeschichte, iv. 310) also reports os follows of 
the South Sea Islanders : ‘As we saw above, besides the saluta¬ 
tion a special gift is also essential to the sign of hospitality. 
This gift is regarded, when it is received, as being, in a kind of 
way, a continuation and a confirmation of the salutation. It 
consists of fruits, mats, and such-like articles, and forms to some 
extent the foundation of intercourse on the liasia of barter and 
trade.’ Similar conditions may also be assumed for primitive 
Aryan times, in which the existence of a primitive trade by 
barter can he etymologically demonstrated (cf. Reallexicon, art. 

‘ Handel’) ; and in the .series of words, Lat. hostis, Goth. ga.Hts, 
Old Slav, gostl, this twofold conception of enemy and guest lies 
clearly before vis (cf. Winternitz, op. cit. p. 339). But, in order 
to become a ‘ guest,’ the stranger must be formally received into 
a native familv group. He thereby becomes himself a relative, 
afv is expressed, e.g., in the Lith. sxveczias, ‘ guest,’ from *sufetja8 
= Gr. t'-TT]? from *svetd, ‘relative’; the father of the family, on 
the other hand, into which he enters, becomes the hospes, i.e. 
*hosti-pets ‘ lord and protector of the stranger,' and thereby at 
the same time takes over the responsibility for the personal 
safety of the stranger. This relation is still clearly described 
in the Anglo-Saxon legislation (cf. Roeder, 'Die Familie bei 
d. Angelsachsen,’znr eng. Philol. iv. 88, note 1); and 
that is what is meant when Mauricius, Stratep. xi. 6, reports 
of the Slavs: tial roU int.^evovixevoi<! avTols Wiot,^ eal 

AiX.o<f>povovfJLfVOi ttVTOV5 Sittaw^ovcrtv T6Trov €t9 tottov, ov av 
Ittuvrat, tlyt Sd apiKtiav toC VTroSexo/oKei'ou avfifip the 

$ivov ^Aa/3^val, ir6Ae/xov KLVti Ktir avrhv b tovtov napaOepevoi, 
crt^ac riyovutvos ri )t< r ov (^yov^KSiKtjcnr, i.e. he feels himself 
hound to take blood-revenge, just a.s if he were a relative. Thus 
the ‘ guest,’ by means of the protection of a family and the ^<oi 
Trarpt^i which guard it, is rendered inviolable. Now, the more 
toe intercourse between tribes is extended, and the more they 
all learn to look up to Zeus, the great father of gods and men, 
the more does he also take over the task of protecting the 
stranger who is already, in a cerUin sense, sacred, and so Zeyv 
feVtov Ukea his rise. That this is a coinparatively late process is 
expressed by this very epithet, which appears very seldom in 
the Homeric language, in com})ari8on with the countless number 


of attributes referring to the physical or natural powers of the 
god (cf. al)Ove, p. 34). 

Not only did the ‘heavenly ones’ become the 
guardians of moral ordinances which were present 
in liumaii society from the earliest times or had 
arisen at a later date, but there were evolved 
from their cult moral ideas previously unknown. 
This side of the relation between the gods and 
morality can be illustrated from the history of the 
idea of chastity. 

That there was anything of the nature of this idea in primitive 
Aryan times must, in view of ascertained facts, be regarded 
as well-nigh impossible. Unlimited sexual intercourse with 
concubines and slaves besides his wife was allowed to the hus¬ 
band. The wife was, it is true, bound to conjugal faithfulness 
on pain of death ; but the circumstance that the husband, in case 
of his own sexual impotence, could hand her over to a ‘ helper 
in generation’ or could place her at the disposal of an honoured 
guest, shows that less value was laid on her sexual chastity than 
on the unlimited possession of her, which could occasionally be 
surrendered. As far as the condition before marriage was con¬ 
cerned, it is to be feared that Herodotus with his description 
of the Tliracians : ra^ Si napOiyovc ov i/>vAa<r(rovo’i, oAA’ iuxre 
oI<rt avrai fiov\oyrai aybpda-i fitayvaBcu (v. 6) comes nearer the 
true state of affairs in antiquity than Tacitus with his well- 
known glorification of ancient Teutonic chastity (cf. Reallexiam, 
artt. ‘Ehebruch,’ ‘ Keuschheit,’ ‘ Zeugungshelfer,’ ‘ Gastfreiind- 
schaft*). In addition, what a mass of indecent customs, or 
which at least seem to us indecent, are to be found in primitive 
times! In Rome a god Mutunus Tutunua (cf. above, p. 32) 
was worshipped, whose name was derived from the male and 
female sexual organs {mutto and titus). The newly married 
bride was placed on hia fascinmn. The amulet was called mut- 
tonium (from mutto). 'The Lithuanian youth sacrificed to a god 
Pizius (from Lith. pisft, ‘ coire ’) when they brought the bride to 
the bridegroom. Even the ‘chaste’ Teutons too, according to 
the report of Adam of Bremen, worshipped at their marriage 
festivals their god Fricco under the symbol of an immense 
priapus. 

If, in contrast to this undisguised and brutally emphasized 
idea of sex, we examine the terminology of the conception 
chaste’ In the separate Aryan languages, viz. Gr. ayv6c (of. 
ayios ‘ holy,’ a^ofieu ‘ I fear'), Lat. castus (cf. castum, ‘ the sacred 
festive season of a deity, during which much restraint was 
enjoined,’ castimonia, ‘bodily purity which is demanded for 
religious ceremonies, the restraint from sensual enjoyments’), 
Goth, swikns (ayv«4c, oaiov, a0(po?), O. H. G. chuski, scuski (per¬ 
haps sciuhen ‘ to fear’), we find as a result that this conception 
in all probability has its root in sacred soil. In the worship of 
the ‘ heavenly ones,' the idea must first have occurred that it 
was fitting at definite periods, in order to draw near to the gods 
* in purity,' to abstain from cohabitation * and other pleasures 
of the senses. An interesting pamphlet in this connexion is 
Eugen Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum. i., Nauin- 
burg, 1908. It is, however, not unlikely that the whole teaching 
on religious purity, of which sexual purity forms only a single 
branch, is not native to Aryan soil (cf. Reallexicon, art. 
‘Reinheit und Unreinheit'). 

The connexion of the * heavenly ones ’ with law 
and morality, thus briefly described, was, as we 
saw above, considerably promoted by the prie.sts 
and priestly bodies that were always coming more 
clearly to the front among the individual peoples. 
For they believed that in representing all the rules 
of law and morality prevalent on earth as the out¬ 
come of heavenly ordinances, and themselves as 
the appointed interpreters of the same, they were 
most ett'ectively serving the interests of the 
‘heavenly ones,*^©! mankind, and of themselves. 

If in this way we are correct in our contention 
that in primitive Aryan times the bond of con¬ 
nexion between the ‘heavenly ones’ and the 
morality of mankind was very weak, we must not 
omit, at the close of our discussion of this topic, to 
call attention to the theory recently propounded 
by Leopold v. Schroder (cf. Verhanalungen des 
IJ. internalionalen Kongresses fur allgemeine 
Religionsgcschichtc in Basel, 1906, p. 89). He 
holds that, like other primitive peoples, the 
primitive Aryans not omy clierished animism 
and ancestor-worship, but already possessed the 
belief in one supreme benign being. This 

•This does not exclude the possibility that certain rules of 
continence, as, e.^.,the demand occurring among the Indians 
and Teutons to preserve continence some time after marriage, 
had as their object the turning aside of magic influences, such 
as the entrance of evil spirits into the body or the woman at the 
consummation of the nuptials (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda, p. 271, and L. v. Schrbder, Die Ilochzeitsbrduche der 
Esien, etc.. Berlin, 1888, p. 198). 
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being came in the course of pre-liistoric time: 
to be combined with the primitive god of the 
sky, Dvans, Zevs, etc. (cf. above, p. 33). Wc shal’ 
wait widi interest to see what grounds \j. v 
Schroder is able to bring forward in .supfmrt o. 
this contention, wliich, to us at least, seems very 
daring. 

III. Fa Th \—More even than by questions con 
cerning the origin and relation ot life and death 
or by reflexion on the nature and des(‘,ent of the 
heavenly gods, has the mind of man from remotest 
antiquity been exercused by the gloomy power 
whicli mysteriously surrounas him from the cradle 
to the grave, and which we call ‘fate.* The souls 
of ancestors or the spirits that reveal themselves 
in the pou-ers of nature can be reconciled and made 
serviceable to man. Cut inaccessible and incom¬ 
prehensible seems to be that unknown power 
which appears ever to lavish its smiles on one 
and to bear an everlasting grudge against an¬ 
other, and which without distinction overwhelms 
with weal or woe ‘ now the curly-headed boy in the 
innocence of youth, now the grey-haired sinner in 
the guilt of old age.’ Only rarely, and at certain 
late stages of its development, do we find in pagan¬ 
ism the thought in which the Christian lind.s peace 
of soul—the thought, namely, that in reality God 
and fate are one and the same. Before that, how¬ 
ever, mankind had proposed other solutions of the 
dark problem. What are those ? Again the Chris¬ 
tian, in his confidence in the unity of God and fate, 
and in the certainty that all that befalls him, as 
being sent from God, must be for his best here and 
hereafter, decline.s the attempt to probe the un¬ 
searchable will of God by human means. On the 
other hand, there runs through the whole of 
heathenism an irrepressible longing, appearing in 
a more intense degree the further liack we go 
in point of time, to penetrate with inquisitive and 
premature vision into the dark land of the future, 
to tear the covering from the veiled picture. In 
what ways was this attempted ? 

Thus tiiere are two questions which we have here 
to consider in reference to primitive Aryan times : 

‘ What idea did they entertain of fate?’ and ‘ How 
did they seek to divine the future ? ’ 

I. Tne conception of fate.—In this discussion 
we shall start from a famous passage in the Iliad 
(xxii. 20811’.) Achilles has pur.sued Hector three 
times round the walls of Troy : 

dXV 5t€ dij t 6 rlraprov eVi Kpovvovs d(f)iKOVTO^ 

Kal t6t€ drj xpyo'eia Trarijp irlraiue rdXavra, 
lu 5’ IrLOei duo KTjpe TauTj\€y€OS dapdroLO, 

TTjP p-Ip ’AxtXX^os, T^p d' "Exxo/wy IvrroddpoiOf 
^Xk€ pl(T(xa \a^<MP' ^iire 5’"Exropos at at pop 9ipap, 
The expre.s.sions that are of interest to us here 
are, first of all, the K^pf, which are laid by Zeus on 
the balance of fate, and, secondly, the ala-a involved 
in the atenpop 7]pap. A synonym of aJaa is poipa, 
which is not mentioned here, but which i.s i<Ientical 
with it, representing the i)Ower that moves the 
balance of fate. As far as the word K-fip is con¬ 
cerned, we have seen its exact meaning at an 
earlier stage (cf. above, pp. 15, 27), where we were 
speaking of the driving away of the spirits desig¬ 
nated as X7;pts on the occasion of the Aiithesteria 
festival in Athens. K-qp is, accordingly, the soul, or 
better, a soul of man, for Tylor (i. 427 f.) has shown 
us that belief in the existence of several souls in 
the liliman body is widely prevalent. The soul 
designated by the term xvip is specially regarded as 
the bearer of the fate of death to men, whether 
that death be peaceful or fraught with violence 
(cf. Jl. ix. 411). Every man is invested at birth 
with such a xijp, in consequence of which there are 
pvptai Krjpes {II. xii. 326 f.). But every people a.s well, 
in so far a.s it is thought of as an individual, e.tj. 
the Trojans or the Acrueans (//. viii. 69 ft’.), pos- ' 


sesses such a /r7)p ; and the word is finally u.sed, and 
that, too, very freiiuently, as a personification of 
the goddess of death, KtJp, the daughter of the 
night, Avhoso brethren are M6pos, Odvaro^, "IVi/oy, 
and tlie (pdXop 'Opflptop^ ‘the peojde of dreams 
(cf. Hesiod, 77tro^]r. 21111’.). A scries of ideas 
from the north of Euro[)C comes more or less near 
to tliis Old Greek conception of Kijp. In the first 
place, tlie Old Norse figures of fylgUi must be 
mentioned. Their identity with the human soul 
follows at on<‘e from the circuni.«tanco that the 
expression is interchangeable with the alHive- 
mentioned Old Norse hugi\ ‘ soul ’ (cf. p. 15, ami 
also W. Ilenzen, Vhe.r die Traninr in der all- 
twrdischen Sarjalittcratur, Leipzig, 1890, p. 36). 
’riiey are calhul ‘ followers,’ because the soul, 
like the r/yvxv hi Greece, follows the man as hi.s 
second ‘self,’ his ddeoXop. They often appear to 
the dreamer as animals (birds, horses, fishes, 
wolves, lions, white bears, boars, hares, oxen, 
goats); and if they appear, they announce certain 
ruin. As there was a x^p of the Trojans and the 
Achreans, bo among the old Norsemen there was a 
kt/7t- or cu.ttarfylgja, i.e, a fylgja of the tribe; and, 
as was the case with the x^pes (cf. It. ix. 411), a man 
could have several fylgja. On the otlier hand, the 
latter word has a wider signification in .so far as it 
designates the guardian spirit of the man generally. 
The latter is also tlic meaning of the Old Norse 
haininaja^ ‘the many - formed ’ (Old Nor. hnmr^ 
‘foriiG), in like manner a designation of the 
human soul takiui from its capacity of trans¬ 
forming itself, for the tuimingja appear frequently 
as animals or a.s women. Especially characteristic 
is their hereditary transmission in the family, 
passing over from mtlier to son, and so on. They 
appear first as giant women, offspring of the Norns, 
wlio are hamiyigja of the world (cf. Vigfiisson, 
Icelandic-Eng. Dictionai'y, Oxf., 1874-76, p. 236). 
Finally, we may mention tlie characteristic feature.s 
of the southern Slavonic vjedogonya^ who are con¬ 
ceived of partly a.s spirits of the house and partly as 
§fuardian .spirits dwelling in each man. rrobably 
their name (Slovenian vjetrogonja) is connecteil 
ivith Old Slav. vUrit^ ‘ wind,’ in which case the wind- 
uke nature of the soul would be indicated (cf. 
F. S. Krauss, Sreda, Gliiric und Schirkml ini Volks- 
glauhen dcr Siidslaven, Vienna, 1886, p. 19IT.). 

We have thu.s made acquaintance with a serie-s 
jf souls of fate and souls of fortune, a knowledge 
>f which will assist us in the following consider¬ 
ation of aiaa and poipa. 

Both of these words sipiify not only etymologi- 
lally (a?<ra from *aiqia: Lat. wquus; poipa: pi pos ^ 
lelpopaiy etpaprai), but also in actual usage, nothing 
nore in the first instance than * .sliare ’ without any 
efereuce to fate, and then the share assigned by 
’ate to every individual man at his birth (6t€ piu 
iKt p-^TTjp) {II. XX. 128 ; Od. vii. 198). Thus they 
correspond exactly to the Slavonic expre.ssions, 
Russ, castl, ‘part,’ * lot,’‘ fate,’‘fortune,’ 
ncsdastiCf ‘misfortune’ {*6ensti: Gr. crxlfw, Lat. 
icindOf lit. ‘the jiart split off,’ ‘the share’), and 
lolja, ‘part,’ * portion,* nedolja, ‘misfortune’ (Old 
Slav, dola, dilU^ ‘ part,’ Goth, dails). 

This ‘ share ’ is, according to the popular Slavonic 
dea, innate, and it is natural to make the mother 
esponsible for it if one is dissatisfied with hi.s 
.share’ (cf. A. N. Veselovskn, ‘ Fate in the popular 
-hoii^ht of the Slavs,’ in Trans, of the Imperial 
icaaemy of Science in St. Petersburg [Russ.], xlvi. 
73 ft’.). There is thus a slight distinction between 
Loipa (aiaa) and dolja {r.asti)y in that the former is 
•eceived at birth, the latter by birth. The latter 
dea, however, is proved to be the more an(;iont 
roni the circumstance that among many Aryan 
leoples, in connexion with the assignation of fate 
o the separate individuals, there are deitie.s who 
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ure d<5Hignated as ‘ mothers ’ or ‘ child-bearers.' On 
Slavonic soil this is true of the Old Slav, roidcinicy 
{roditi, raidati ‘ parere,’ rozde7iij(% ‘generatio,’ 
roideiiiat^ ‘ nativitas,’ ‘obstetrix, ‘matrix,’'mater,’ 

‘ generatio ’), deities to whom, just as to the Penm 
and the Kodfi, iai. the personilications of the clan, 
sacrificial offerings of bread, cheese, and honey 
were offered. At the present day among the Bul¬ 
garians of the Khodoj)e mountains the woman in 
child-bed is called roidcnica, but among the 
Slovenians and tlie Horvatians the women of fate 
are calle<l rodjciiice or rojenire (cf. Kra\iss, 07?. cit. 
p. 118 f.). Among the Greeks, the KlXdOviat, the 
goddesses of travail, are to bo mentioned in this 
connexmn. They occur in intimate alliance with 
the Motpat (cf. Preller, Griechische Myihologie*^ i. 
512). Among the Romans, we must note the 
Parcce, whose name {Par-ca: parioy cf. similar 
formations in Briigmann, Gruyidriss^, ii. 1, p. 476 f.) 
stamps them as ‘child-bearers’ (so also Wissowa, 
1>. 213). Would it not V)e possible also to find in 
this way a better explanation of the puzzling 
Celto-Teutouic cult of the ‘ mothers’ {matroniBy 
matre.s, rnatree) than has as yet been suggested? 
I'lius the mothers originally bring forth his fate 
lo man, or, having become goddesses of fate or even 
fate itself (Old Slav, rozdenica* * elfxapfi^vt)^^ cf. 
also Arvhiv f. slav. Phil. xiv. 137 ff.), they ‘impart’ 
it to him at birth, for which reason they are not 
infrequently called ‘imparters.’ Such designations 
are the Bulgarian urimicy (from Gr. hpl^eiv), the 
North Russian udMinicy (from uddljati, ‘to im- 
})art'), which—an important fact for the subsequent 
consideration—have developed into spiteful spirits 
of nightmare, who torment women in labour, <lrag 
the children prematurely out of the womb, cause 
convulsion.s, etc. d’he Gr. Neg^cretj (from ui^xopcn. 
‘impart’) have also, in all probability, a similar 
origin, although at an early date they, along with 
the Erinyes, came to be known as avenging and 
punishing godd(*sse.s of fate. What these women 
of fate allotted to the newl)orn child in the (huu.sive 
hour i.s designated not only as the ‘share’ (cf. 
above, p. 52), but also in tliree other ways: (1) 
as that which is ‘spoken’ by them (Eat. fdtuin-\ 
[from fdri], Russ. etc. rokd : 0. Slav. )'ckr{, ‘ I 
(“) >vhich is ‘spun’ by them (Old 

Nor. ur\)ry A, S. wyrd, O. H. G. luurt ; cf. O. 11. G. 
wirt^ wirtcly ‘ spindle ’); for next to bearing children 
it is fitting for the Ai^uin woman and the women 
of fate (cf. Gr. kXloOc^) to engage in spinning 
(cf. on this Veselovskij, op. cit. p. 210; other¬ 
wise R. Much, Mittcilungen der anthrop. Gesdl- 
.^chaft hi Wie7i, xxxviii. p. 16); and (3) as that 
which is ‘decreed’ by them (Old Nor. 

A. S. orlcegy O. H. G. nrlag, Russ, sudiba, ‘judg¬ 
ment’). 

We have up to this point become acquainted 
with the women of fate as ‘ mothers ’ and as ‘ im¬ 
parters.’ This, however, does not by any means 
exhaust the enormously rich terminology belong¬ 
ing to them in the Aryan languages. In the 
Scandinavian North they are also called iiornir 
and diser. The etymology of the former expression 
has not yet been explained. The latter, hoAvever 
(cf. Goth, jilu-dcisex ‘cleverness’), is equivalent 
to ‘ wise women,’ undoubtedly in the same sense 
as French sagc-fcrmnCy since their help is called for 
by those in labour (cf. ‘The Song of Sigrdrifa,’ 
9 ). Thus here, too, the women of fate stand in 

* The report o! Procopius (d^ JBelb Goih. iii. 14), that the Slavs 
did not know the ei/xap/Aevr}, must, with Veselovskij (op. cii. p, 174), 
l>e understood to mean that at that Utm they had still no 
abstract JPatuwi, but knew only beings or deities of fate, 

t According to Wissowa (p. 218), Lat. /dtum was only a tram 
lation and interpretation’ of the (Jreek alora, which, however, 
cannot be correct, seeing that fdtuin means ‘ that which la 
spoken’ and al<ra ‘share,’ as we saw above. like 

Parca, must have been a living religious conception among the 
•^ple 


the most intimate relation to the birth of man. 
From the Slavonic region we may also mention the 
Bulgarian narajmici and tlie Servian sudnice. 
sugjcTiicey both so called from the 7^o/cil and sudd — 
sudiba (see above) which they announce. From 
Lithuania the lau7nl (of unknown derivation) must 
also be mentioned. The most important pheno¬ 
menon for us, however, is to be found in the fact 
that ill many regions the conceptions of division, 
fate, fortune, etc., at first abstract, show a strong 
tendency to become transformed into beings re- 
gardeil as persons. This is true in particular in 
Roli.sh and Little Ru.ssiaii of the dolja mentioned 
above, in Servian of the srda (cf. Krauss, op. cit.), 
a word which literally means ‘coming-together,’ 
‘meeting’ (su + df'^d). In J^atiri, from the/dtuyn, 
as we saw above, the ‘ word spoken ’ (by the rarem), 
we have evolved, particularly on Celtic soil, the 
demons of fate designated by the name /ati and 
/atce, the latter of which became Old French feie, 
M. H. G. feie, German Fee (‘fairy’). The same 
process went on also with regard to the Greek alaa 
and /xoipa ‘ portion of fate,’ to the consiileration of 
which we now return. Tt is well enough known 
how both have e\ t)lved into personal powers of 
fate, Aisa being thought of only in tlie singular, 
Moira being also used in the plural (cf. Preller, 
Griech. MytJi.^i. 530). The Moira*, as is well known, 
play a specially important part in the life of the 
common people of Greece even at the present day, 
and it is not unlikely that primitive features 
of ancient Greek life are here preserved (cf. B. 
Schmidt, Das Volksleben der NeugriechcTi, i. 210 fb). 
Besides the form yoipa, there is also a masculine 
form pL6poi, Mdpos ‘fate,’ espeeially ‘misfortune,’ to 
be mentioned. Now all these forms lead back to 
an Aryan *moro — *7noria (perhaps on account of 
dyapTai, tlfiapfxhr) there was a form in the primi¬ 
tive language equivalent to this, viz. *sinoro — 
*stno7ria)y which corresponds phonetically to the 
primitive Teutonic names of tlie ilenioiis of the 
nightmare, O. 11. G. //mr, vuom. Old Nor. mara, 
A. S. m(B7'e ( = *?/mria, yoipa); the terms most 
nearly connected with these in the North of 
Europe we have already discovered (p. 15, above). 
Since then, on the one liand, we have just 
seen, in the Russian udelinicy, spirits of fate 
becoming spirits of the nightmare, and, on the 
other hand, Laistner {Rcitsel der Sphmxy ii. 34211'.) 
has shown in detail how many spirits of fate 
and fortune have their origin in demons of 
dreams and nightmares—which is easily under- 
stood from the close connexion between tlie spirits 
of the departed and those of fate on the one hand, 
and the imenomena of the departed soul and those 
of dreams (nightmares) on the other—'we need 
not hesitate to assume in the Gr. yoipa { — A. S. 
Tncere) the existence of a group of primitive Aryan 
words bearing the meaning of the share allotted to 
man by fate, which was either innate or bestowed 
at birth. From this group beings were evolved 
who in Greece became spirits of fate, while in 
Teutonic countries they were rather spirits of 
oppression, although, even in the latter case, their 
connexion with fate could not be concealed. 

The details given above prove that the faith 
of the Aryan peoples was permeated by a deeply 
fatalistic trend of thought. The fate of each 
individual is born with him, transmitted by his 
mother, or is bestowed upon him at the hour of 
birth by spirits who at nrst have nothing to do 
with the heavenly gods, but much with the realm 
of departed souls. It was only gradually that the 
more advanced idea came to the front which united 
fate to the immortal gods ; and where this idea 
appears, it is still in contlict with the older con¬ 
ceptions. This is the case in Homer. Now Zeus 
is subject to Moira, and again he takes her place ar 
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he ‘spins out* to men their fortune {Od, iv. 208). 
That this latter idea could only at a later date have 
been transferred to Zeus, follows at once from the 
metaphor of ‘spinning’ (above, p. 53). This fij^re 
is exceedingly far removed from the activity of the 
highest god of the heavens, and it finds a satis¬ 
factory explanation only in the primitive cycle of 
ideas regarding mothers and women of fate. Thus 
we may hold that the belief which finds expression 
in the oracular responses, in Herodotus, and—at 
least verjr often — in the tragedians, the belief, 
namely, in a supreme law of the universe, tlie 
Moira, which rules over gods and men and from 
which none can escape, represents the ancient con¬ 
dition of popular thought from which the Homeric 
world had begim to raise itself, just as it did in other 
religious matters, e.g. burning of corpses instead of 
burial, disappearance of gifts to the dead and of 
a real ancestor-worship, realms of the dead, Hades 
and Elysium, etc. (cf. above, I. 4 ). In this way it 
was possible for demons of fate to become immortal 
gods. An instance of this evolution is afforded by 
the Greek Sal/xoiv. The word, probably connected 
with Salojmi ‘I divide,’signifies the ‘divider,’* and 
as it is used by the oldest trage<lian 8 (e.g. yEsehy- 
liLs, Persce, 620) to indicate the soul or the shade 
of some dead person, and by Hesiod (cf. Rohde, 
Psyche^, i, 146) in the sense of glorified human 
souls, we see that is originally one of the many 

.spiritual beings that determino the fate of indi¬ 
vidual human beings m bonam and especially in 
malmn pnrte.m. These ideas prevail abso m Homer ; 
but in addition haliiwv is a common name of the im¬ 
mortal gods, because, according to the lielief which 


ated, and upon which we shall base the following 
discussion. 

(a) The fiujht and the cries of birds.—* Lekkntones (ct. Lith. 
lekiu ‘ I Hy ’) were the persona who observed the cries and the 
lli^htof birds and predicted future events from them, also railed 
Pauksztu&iei (cf. Lith. padksztis, ' bird ’). Eajfles, ravens, 
hawks were regarded bv them as binls of strife; the kitc 
as well as swallows, owls, and bees brought hann and fire. 
On the other hand, .storks, herons, woodpo<;kors, fiitrhtin^^ales, 
and nl^feons were omens of good fortune' (I’rmtorius, p. 43). 

* Alexkutons, or hlrd-diviner, when ho Is to prophesy, drcsse.sin 
white, takes a sacred kryicule, i.e. a crooked stalT, in his hand, 
goes to a piUukztis, i.e. a mound of earth, prays with his fare 
to the east, and waits till a bird comes ’ (Prietorius, p, •1.'^). It is in 
accordance with this custom that in almost all the Aryan 
lanjfuages the words for ‘bird’ mean at the same lime bird- 
omen and omen generally ; cf. Skr, idkuna (^dkuna ‘the ecience 
. the f ■ ... 


^rfuiuallv came into favour, they were respon.sible 
tor the cfecreea of fate. Thi.s fatalistic trait of tlie 
Aryan religions has in Europe been most faithfully 
prperved by the Slavs (cf. Krauss, op. cit. p. 89 if 
‘Gott und da.s Schicksal’). Nor is this merely a 
matter of accident. Of all the Aryans, the Slav.s 
are the race that remained nearest the original 
home, and are thus the last to enter into history. 
Nothing, however, frees the soul so certainly from 
the dull depression of fatalistic ideas as the great 
deeds of historical life. 

2 . The divining of the future.—A primitive 
Aryan expres.sion for this important idea is to 
he found in the series of terms : Litli. saitas, 
‘interpretation of sigms,’‘interpreters of 
signs,’ Old Nor. sei\>r, ‘a particular kind of 
magic for investigating the future,’ Middle Welsh 
hut. New Welsh hM, ‘ pnestigia?,’ Old Corn, hudol, 
gdoss. irurgus^Gv. oItos (Ionic for *oItos), ‘fate’or 
‘misfortune.’ A complete account of all the 
means used by the Aryan peoples to divine the ! 
future cannot be given here; still, we shall prove I 
that among the Lithuanians and Prussians, from 
whom we have so often started in this discu.ssion 
the great majority of all kinds of divination 
practLsed among all the sejoarate Aryan peoples 
IS also to be found. The Baltic tribes, of whom 
Peter of Du.sburg reported : ‘ Prutheni raro aliquod 
factum notabile inclioabant, nisi priiis missa sorte 
secundum ritum ip.sorurn a diis suis, utrum bone 
vel male debeat eis succedere, sciscitentur ’ (Script, 
rcr. Pruss. i. 54), come once more (cf. above, p. 31 f.) 
nearest to the Romans, of whom Cicero reports 
in almo.st identical terms: ‘Nihil fere quondam 
inaiori.s rei nisi auspicate ne i)rivatim quidera 
gerebatur ’ {de Div. i. 28). For tiie most detailed 
account of tliis tonic we are indebted to the re¬ 
peatedly mentioned work of Matthteus Prastorius, 
iJpAirun Prufi.ncfe, oder Preussische Schaahiihne (ed. 
ny W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871), ir * ’ ’ ’ 

waidler.s ’ (cf., p. 43 , above) of 
Irussians, experienced in divination. 


of interpreting the flight of birds’), Or. oi<t»v6^ and opvL^, l^at 
axts^icium from *avi-ltpicium, and probably also angxir from 
*art-^Mr(the second part of the word is still obscure), O. H. O. 
f^aldn ‘auspicari’; jogal, fogalrarta * ausiuciunj,’ ‘augurium 
lit. ‘bird’g-cry’(Goth, razda,‘cry’), Old Slav. AoW, ‘augurium’, 
Czech koba, ‘raven’ (for a more detailed list see Reallexiam, 
artt. ‘Orakel’ and ‘ licchts und links’). We see how closely 
the Litu rrussian lekkutons, even in details, corre.sponds to 
the Roman augur, who in the same way, armed with a crooked 
staff (lituus), mounted the citadel, and, generally with his face 
tumeij to the east, observed the sky. It is noteworthy that the 
dove, among the Pnissiaris, was a bird of good omen, althougii 
It generally announced death and misfortune. 

( 0 ) The appearance of the sky and natural phenomena.- 
Szii'eigdhirfinis (cf. Lith. luaigid^, ‘star’) was a star-gazer' 
(Praitorius, p. 42). ' Oranes (rf. l.ith. dras, ‘air,’ ‘weather') 

observed the sky and predicted it-s changes’ (I’rjetoniis, p. 4.i> 

‘ f^ejones (cf. Lith. wl'Jas ‘wind') watch the winds, cluirige th<f 
weather, and are still to be met with in Nadravia' (PnetoriiH, 

>. 44). ‘ Waruiuoluttiyitem lJ'dones{cA. f.ith. wandif, Skr. udati, 

water’) are water-diliners, who divine from the foam, waves, etc. 

Of those there are different cliusses' (Proetorius, p. itj). It is 
enough to refer to the de arlo servare of the Knm.in magis¬ 
tracy. the arlestia auguria, as well as the report of Plutarch 
Wirsar, c. lf>) regarding the Teutonic sacrerl women ; ot norapihf 
elyaif irpo(Tfi\ewova-ai Kai pevpartoy ihxypolv xal \p6<l>ott rtK/im- 
pofievat wpo*$i<Tyn^oy. 

(c) Sacrifice, entrails, and blood.—* Widdurones (cf. Lith 
u'iduriat, ‘entrails’) were soothsayers who c'ould predict the 
future from the entrails of the animal sacrificed to the gofl.w 
At the present time several of the inhabitants of Nailravia, 
on examining the spleen, liver, etc., of a pig, are able to say 


whicli the 
the ancient 
, are enumer- 

explanation seems more likely than the one previously 
given h^r the author m lus ReaUexicxm, p. 29 t. 


W'hat kind ol a winter it will be, what kintf of a crop, whether 
the early or the late seeil will thrive. Kraujuttei (of. Lith kraAjas, 
‘blood’), who could predict good or evil fortune from the blood 
of men and cattle, from the way it flowed, from its colour and 
changes, and who prophesied also from the menstrual blood of 
women, were the medici ot the ancient Prussians. At the 
present date, in Nadravia we find kraujntten who let blood from 
the veins, suck it by means of a small horn, and tell from the 
taste whether the person will remain in good health or not. 
Before they simk, they murmur a few words indistinotiv' 
(Prwtorius, p. 43 f.). 

In the south, the Greek itpoaKonela and the Roman hanispicch 
correspond to these. It is generally believed that in these 
phenomena we have to deal with an oracular custom which was 
introduced at a comparatively late date from foreign sources 
(into Italy from Etruria), but it is not in accordance with this 
view that the Latin word hamsjtex with hanolus, far{ulus has 
been formed from a primitive root no longer extant in’any 
Italian language (*haru- ‘entrails,’ Old Nor. ggm, pi. gamar 
‘bowel,’ ‘bowels,’ ‘entrails,’ Skr. bird', ‘bowel’). It is also 
worthy of mention that in the Pnisslan reports the tirer is 
emphaaized as especially significant for oracular purjio.'je.s while 
in Greece it is regarded particularly as the seat of soothsaying 
(cf. K. F. Hermann, Lehrhuch der gotUadienstlichen Alterixliner 
der Griechen^, p. 242). In the same way among all Aryan 
tribes the blood of men and animals was reganied as a means of 
foretelling the future. Who does not remember the white-haired 
priestesses of the Cirari, who, according.to StralK)(vii. ]>. 294) 
prophesied over a kettle of the blood of slaughtered prisoners of 
war? Cf. also Old Nor. hlaut ‘sacrificial blood ’ = Goth, hlauts * lot. ’ 
(d) Ominous meetings.—*Szii>eniltei(ot. Lith. iwiirls, ‘game ’) 
prophesy from game. If a hare, wolf, ass, toad, lizard, or locust 
appears, It signifies misfortune ’ (Prsotorius, p. 48). Cf. also the 
Galician-Volhynian chronicle of the Hipatios manuscriiit (A. 
Bruckner, Archiv/ ut sluvn PhiL ix. 3): ‘Still his conversion (i e 
of Mendowej) was not genuine ; he was wont to sacrifice secretly 
to hia gods, to NUnadi), Teljawel, Diwerix, and the hare-god 
Mejdfjn ; if when he rode out in the fields a hare rose he 
would not enter into the thicket or dare to break off a twig 
and he sacrificed to his gods, burned the corpses of the dead and 
openly practised his paganism.’ ‘ To meet a snake is still a ’good 
omen to the old Prussians and the Lithuanians’(Praitorius p 
87). As far as the other Aryan peoples are concerned, it m’ust 
suffice to call attention to the monograph of P. Schwarz Mensrl 
und Tier im Aberglauben, Celle, 1888. But we must specialiv 
^ar in mind in Roman territory the Information contained in 
Festus (ed. Muller, p. 244) on ‘Pedestria’: ‘a vulpe luno 
gerpente,* equo, ceterisque antm antibus quadrupedibu’s flunt 

* Also by Job. La8lcius(d« Diis Sam^tarum, prsfr^m^i^t 
etiam quasi deos penatos nigri ooloris ohesos et quadrupedes 
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(auBpicla)/ and p. 260 on * Quinque'; ' si^^na quas aninireB obser¬ 
vant ex quadrupedibus.’ 

(e) The rustling 0 / the oak.—* Preexcollentea arbores, ut robora, 
quercufl, deos inhabitare dixeruut, ex quihus sciscitajitibus ro- 
sponsa reddi audiebantur, ob id nec huiuscemodi arbores 
Cffidebant, Bed reliifioBe ut numlnum deos oolebant* (Erasmus 
Stella, ‘de HoruasiBe Antiquitatibus,’ ii., in (Jrynaeus. Novus 
Or&M, Basel, 1637, p. 681). Cf. Od. xiv. 327 f. ; 

TOif 5 ' «S AuiSiiiyrjv tfidro uil.pa Btolo 

tK ipuo? ui//t»frf/uLoio Aibv Povkrfv inaKOv^, 
and .EichyluB, Trom. 83011. : 

dix'ftl Iva. 

fiavTtio. OoLKdf T tffTi WetnrpwToO Aio«, 

Tfpaf r amirrop, at rrpotnjyopot 6p0<5. 

(/) Tire and strwke. — ‘ Szuakoncs, those who observe the 
Signs ot a burning light and its smoke, from szwake, “ a burning 
light,” are called Dumones, from durnai, “ smoke'** (Prantorlus, 
p. 43). ‘ lUi (tlie tiro-priests, cf. above, p. 44) noctu ad ignem 

acccdebant, mane vero consulontibus responsa dantea umbram 
»groti (the question is about predicting the future in the case 
of illness) apud ignem sacrum se viflisse aiebant, quae cum se 
calefaceret, signa vel mortis vel vitae ostontassct: victurum 
ffigrotum facies ostensa igni, contra si dorsum ostentasset 
moriturum portondit ’ (Jerome of Prague). Uf. the Greek fjiatrrLKTi 

itpuiv or e^TTvpwv (K. F. Hermann, op. ctf. p. 241). Thus, 
PrometheuB boasts in jEschylus, Prom. 408; «ca'i ^Xoytoird 
9ri(i.aTa (^bj/xpLartucra, np6(r6tv hvr fTrapyspa. But here we nave 
to deal with prophetic utterances from the sacrificial fire, a 
custom which, as we saw above (p. 41) was unknown to the 
Prussians and Lithuanians. 

(g) A>rca7ii«.—'Sa/rnonei, i.«. dreamers, from »apnaa(«dpnas), 
"a dream" ; interpreters of dreams are to be found especi.ally 
among the women' (Prsotorius, p. 47). Cf. Or. bvtiponokoi, 
‘interpreter of dreams’ (see K. F. Hermann, op. eit. p. 
330). 

fh) Prophetic utterances at marriages.— * Szwalgones are 
bride-examiners, ‘ waidlers,' who attend at the betrothal and 
prophesy. T^cy al.so arrange the szivalgus (Lith. iwalgal, 

* bride-inspection '), i.e. the betrothals. Swedgauti signifies 
literally ' to behold.' They interpret from all kinds of things, e.g. 
from the pouring, as either the bridegroom or the bride pours 
Ix'er into the other’s eyes. Such customs are still to be found' 
(Pr»torius, p. 46). Cf. Servius, 1. 846: 'secundum Romanos 
locutuB est, qul nihil nisi captatis faciebant auguriis et prsscipue 
nuptias’; iv. 45 : ‘ nuptise enirn captatis fiebaut auguriis . . ; 

iv. 166: *. . . ideoque auspices defiguntur ad nuptias.' 

But, with all these the number of the Prussian ‘waidlers' 
engaged in separate branches of divination is far from being 
exhausted. There w-as also a Woszkoaiis (wdszkas, ‘ wax'), i.e. 
a diviner who studied wax moulds ; further, there were Szudn- 
nutzei (sztvinas ‘lead’), or lead-moulders; PutUmes (putd, 

‘ foam ’), ‘ those who observed signs in the foam of the beer ’; 
Seitones (see above, p. 64), who prophesied life or death from 
charms Ikiund round the necks of men or animals; Sietones 
(siHas, ‘sieve’), ‘those who acquired information from the 
turning of a sieve ’ ; Stiklorei (stiklas, ‘ glass ’), Zerkoluttei 
{ufkolas, ‘mirror’), and Zolinininkei {iolS, ‘plant’), who 
predicted the future from glass, mirrors, plants, etc. It would 
not be dilticult to find parallels to these kinds of divination 
among the other Aryan peoples. On the other hand, there were 
smeral kinds of oracles attested among other peoples which 
have not yet been discovered in the Prusso-Lithuanian sources. 
Such are the tret-oracle, or ora<’le of the tree - lots (cf. Real- 
lexicon, art. ‘Los’), which is found among Scythians, Teutons, 
and Celts, and also in indistinct traces among the Greeks and 
Romans ; the significance of monsters as foretelling misfortune 
(cf. Ileallexicon, art. ‘ Orakel ’) ; the horse-oracle, found among 
Iranians and Western Slavs (cf. V. Hehn, KulturpMnzen, p. 44); 
and also the peculiarly Roman * signa ex triptuliis.’ Still, the 
horse was also looked on as sacred amon^ the Lithuanians (Fetor 
of Dusburg : ‘ aliqui equos nigros, quidam albos vel alterius 
colons propter deos suos non audebant aliqualiter equitare ’); 
and also hens, which were regarded as inviolable, were attended 
to in the houses, and their chickens under certain circumstances 
were understood to foretell misfortune (LasiciuB, p. 48 : ‘ nato 
cuiusvis generis vel cocco vel debili pullo actutum sedes 
mutantur’). 

The facta respecting divination here set forth 
can be regarded only as characterizing, and can in 
no way ^ supposed to exhaust, the enormous 
number of customs of this class. And they will 
arouse deeper interest if we can only succeed in 
discovering the motives by which this proceeding, 
viz. divining the future, which seems so absurd 
to US, is to be explained. Ihering (Vorgeschkhte 
der Indoeuropder, Leipzig, 1894, p. 441 ff.) is, so 
far as the present writer is aware, the only 
one who, although confining himself to the 
practice of taking the auspices among the 
Romans, has dealt with this fundamental and 
central question in detail. He begins with the 
undoubtedly correct idea that the supposition 

quoadam serpentes’) Bnakes are considered as quadrupeds. This 
settlea the doubt expresaed by R. v. Ihering ( VorgeschiehU 
IMoeur'pder, p. 444 f.) with regard to the passage of Festus 
quoted above. 


that auspices of this kind revealed the will of the 
heavenly gods is secondary and tran.sraitted, and 
that every attempt to connect divination with 
higher religious iticas is quite valueless. He him 
self, accordingly, seeks to deduce the origin of 
oracular divination from purely practical grounds. 
Thus, according to his opinion, the oracle from 
birds {.ngna ex avibus) takes its rise from the ob 
servation of the birds of passage which showed the 
A^ans in their migrations the passes of the moun¬ 
tains, the courses of the streams, and the islands 
in the ocean which invited them to re.st. The 
inspection of the entrails (signa ex extis) is ex¬ 
plained from an examination which was made of 
animals of an unknown region to see if their 
entrails wore healtliy, and consequently whether 
the fodder of tlic lana was satisfactory, etc. Thus 
we should obtain the remarkable result that this 
divination becomes the more sensible the further 
back we go in primitive times. No one will 
liesitate to conclude that the solution proposed by 
Ihering cannot be the correct one, no matter how 
difficult it may be to show it to be impossible 
in detail. No one, however, who considers with 
unprejudiced mind the material presented will fail 
to observe that the whole conception of divination 
does not rest on a basis of rational considera¬ 
tion, but has its roots in the childlike, dream- 
encircled, and imaginative mental condition of 
primitive man. T6 yiip eludot ov r^pas, says 
Theophrastus {de Plantis, v. 3); and in this short 
sentence we have the key, or at least one key, to 
the understanding of oracular divination. For 
primitive man only the smallest part of his inner 
and outer life is elccdds. Everywhere wonders and 
signs terrify him. The phantoms of his dreams, 
and especially those of the horrible nightmare * 
which, in the rooms of primitive times, filled 
with noxious charcoal fume.s, must have been 
very frequent (cf. Holler, Centralblatt fur Anthro- 
pologky vi. 1), are realities to him. In the plants 
and animals, in the stones and stars, there live, as 
in men’s own bodies, souls to which, as we saw 
above, fate is united. Can we be surprised, then, 
that in the world of dreams, in the rustling of the 
trees, and in the flight of birds, the shadows of the 
future were supposed to hover mysteriously round 
the life of man ? This anxious, timid, and nervous 
condition of primitive mental life called to its aid 
the art of priestly diviners, who—deceived de¬ 
ceivers—were always devising new mean.? of 
obtaining some mysterious message with regard to 
the future. Tlieir profession, however, always 
rests in the end on one fundamental thought, 
namely, on making the probability or improba¬ 
bility of a future event dependent on the incidence 
of another occurrence which was independent of 
human volition, such as the approach of a four- 
footed animal or a bird, a flash of lightning, 
hearing the sound of animals or the human voice. 
All this had, originally, nothing to do witli the 
heavenly gods, and it is only at tlie close of a long 
process of evolution that we And the Homan 
auspices announcing the will of Juppiter or Fythia, 
and prophesying in the name of Apollo. 

Conclusion. —It has been our aim — and no¬ 
thing else was possible—to present, in this dis¬ 
cussion regarding the religion of the Aryans, 
not the opinions and the usages of a perfectly 
definite and distinct period of antiquity, but 
rather a series of developments in the history of 
religion taking place on the soil of primitive 
Aryan peoples. These developmente depend on 
more or less deeply-rooted pre-historic connexions, 

* Cf. L. Laistuer, Das Ratsel der Sphinx, Grundzilge einei 
Mgthengeschichte, Berlin, 1889, and H. Roscher, ‘ Ephialtos, eine 
patholotfisch-mytholoKische Abhandlung fiber die Alptraume 
und Alpiiainonen des klaHsischen Altortums,’ Abh. d. kgl. sack 
sischen Ges. d. H'., phil.-hist. Kl. .xx., 1900. 
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and lead to more or less distant epochs of primitive 
antiquity. Thus there have appeared dillerent 
strata, lower and hi^dier, overlapping^ each other 
in the historic development of the religion. 

If at times we have assumed that these higher 
and lower strata of religion were to be found 
side by side at the same time and among the 
same ])eople, such a supposition will not astonish 
any one who remembers that even among our own 
countrymen the purest religion and the darkest 
superstition are to be found existing side bv side. 

This series of developments has been obtained 
by a comparison of words and customs contined to 
the Aryan languages and i)eoi)Ie.s. Our intention 
has been to give the feature.s of a comparative 
history of Aryan religions, not a comjiarative hi.s- 
tory of religions generall}'. At the same time, we 
by no means wish to underestimate the advantages 
of the latter disciidine. On the contrary, \ye are 
indebted to it for a series of general stages in the 
evolution of tlie religious eonsciousne.ss, which are 
also of great irnporLanco in tlie special history 
of Aryan religion. But at the .same time it cannot 
be denied that a real history of religion can be 
written only on a liistorically coherent foundation, 
such as is otl'ered by the 8emiti(; and Aryan races, 
and only in tlie closest connexion with the history 
of language and culture, which can as yet be suffi¬ 
ciently examined only in the case of the two races 
mentioned. Bven with this limitation, it must be 
confessicd that comparative investigations .such as 
ours, which are compelled to deal not only with 
the facts themselves but also with conclusions 
drawn from them, cannot po.ssess the same degree 
of certainty as is to be found in the dbeussions of 
those who are content to supply a description of 
the historically attested religion of a single Aryan 
or Semitic people, the Indians or the Romans, the 
Hebrews or the Babylonians. It must, none the 
less, be emphasized that he who undertakes to give 
such a special description without reference to the 
comparative religion of related peoples deliberately 
closes his eyes to the light which, in judicious re¬ 
search, is cast by pre-historic upon hi.storic time.s. 
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ARYA SAMAJ. —I. Founder.—Swami Dayft- 
nand JSarasvati was born in the year 1824 in a village 
belonging to the Raja of Morvi in Katliiawar, 
India. During his lifetime he refused to make 
known either his own name or his birthplace, lest 
his relatives should hinder him in his work or 
after his demise try to provide a successor as head 
of the sect. After his death, however, in 1883, it 
came out that his real name was Mul Sahkar, 
son of Ainba Sahkar. His father was a well-to- 
do man, by occupation a banker, by descent a 
Brahman, and iq religion a stern and puritanical 
worshipper of Siva. The life of Mhl Sahkar, 
alias Swimi Dayanand Sarasvatl, falls into three 
nearly equal portion.s, namely, his life at home 
(1824-1845), his wanderings and studies (1845- 
1863), and his public ministry (1863-1883). For 
an account of the first two periods of the life of 
Swami Dayanand we are indebted to his Auto¬ 
biography, which was dictated by him to the 
editor of the Theosophist, and published in English 
in that magazine. . 

There are three moments of religious interest m 
the home-life of the founder of the Arya Samaj: 
first, his revolt from idolatry at the age of four¬ 
teen, on the night of his initiation into the mys¬ 
teries of the Saiva cult, when he saw mice running 
over the image of Siva and defiling it; second,^ his 
resolve to abandon the world and seek salvation. 


the fruit of bis profound gi ief on account of the 
death of his sister; and third, his flight from 
home at the age of twenty-one, in order to avoid 
the entanglement of marriage, into which his 
parents were determined he should enter. The 
history of the first twenty-one years of the life of 
the future Swami is thus summed up—(1) in the 
negative determination to esclicM' idolatry, (2) in 
the positive determination to seek salvation, and 
(3) in the further re.solve to allo’v no such en¬ 
tanglement as marriage to interfere xvith his 
supreme purpose. There is no reason for ques¬ 
tioning the essential truthfulness of the account 
of these early experiences. The sincerity of his 
revolt from idolatry, however it (;ame about, is 
proved by the magnilicent courage and vigour 
with vvliich he afterwariLs attacked it in its chief 
centres, such as Hard war and Benares. And the 
reality of his abandon merit of tlie ties of home 
and kindred is proved by the fact that after his 
escape from his relatives he never again looked 
ipon their faces. 

After his flight from home he spent about 
eighteen years as a Sannyasl, or religious mendi¬ 
cant, wandering from place to place and learning 
from a great variety of teachers, lie first came 
under Vcdruitic inlluences, and for a time was con¬ 
vinced of the identity of the individual soul and 
the ►Supreme Soul. He was initiated into the 
Brahiixddidrya order and given a new name, Bud¬ 
dha Cltallanya. Jjater, he was initiated into the 
fourth order of Sannydsis, and was given the name 
by which he ahvays has been known, namely, 
DaySnand Sarasvati. He retained little or no¬ 
thing, however, that came to him from his Vedfintic 
teachers except this name, for he soon deserted 
the standpoint of the Vedanta for that of the 
Yoga, The crowning religious influence on the 
life of Dayanand Sarasvati was exerted by the 
blind Vedic scholar, Swami Virajanand of Mathura, 
an enemy of modern Sanskrit literature, who, as 
a condition of teaching him, demanded that he 
should throw away all his modem Sanskrit books. 
This condition being fulfilled, the blind Swami 
taught Dayanand the Vedas, and dismissed him 
with the words : ‘ I want thee to go forth into the 
world and spread enlightenment among mankind.* 
Thus ends the second period in the life of Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvati (1845-1863). 

His religious development may be briefly summed 
up. It was a movement from Pauranic Hinduism 
through philosophical Hinduism to Vedic Hindu¬ 
ism. He successively deserted 6aivism and 
Vedantism, but clung to the end to the Sdhkhya- 
Yoga as the philosophical point of view from 
which, in his opinion, the Vedas ought to be 
interpreted. The last twenty years of the life of 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati is the period of his 
public ministry (1863-1883). It is a history of 
preaching tours throughout the length and breadth 
of India, from Bombay and Poona on the South to 
Calcutta and Lahore on the North ; of public dis¬ 
cussions with pandits, maulvies, and missionaries; 
and of literary work. After his first preaching 
tour of four years, he went into retreat on the 
banks of the Ganges ‘ for further contemplation 
and perfection of character.* Happily, we nave a 
picture, from the pen of a European, of Swami 
Dayanand as he appeared in 1868, during this 
time of partial retreat: 

* In the afternoon I vieited a fakeer down on tbe sand, by the 
water's edge, of whose learning and sanctity I had heard in the 
crowds of the bazaar. I found him sitting in a little straw 
booth ; and a splendid looking fellow he was, with his herculean 
frame and msissive limbs, fine oval cranium, and really benevo¬ 
lent (ace. He was sitting almost entirely naked, and entered 
at once into pleasant conversation. I found him to belong to a 
class of mendicants who profess to have entirely abandoned 
the world, and are living in complete contemplation of the 
Deity. The oonversation revealed In him a fine mind, and well 
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versed in the ancient lore of the Hindus. He talked only San- 
ekrit, and our conversation was conducted through an inter- 
reter' (T. J. Scott, JlissionatT/ Lif« among the Villaget of 
ndia, p. 162). 

After about two and a half years, SwfimI Daya- 
nand emerged from his ‘ retreat ’ and plunged at 
once into public discussion and controversy. In 
the great centres of idolatry his usual theme was, 

‘ Is there idolatry in the Vedas ? ’ Against this 
practice he thundered with all the force of his 
strong will, impressive personality, and unusual 
eloquence, and, according to his biographers, uni¬ 
formly carried the day. 

It was at Bombay, on the 10th of April 1876, 
that SwflmI Dayanand founded the Arya Sarnaj. 
He visited Delhi in 1877 at the time of the grand 
Darhavt where he met certain gentlemen from the 
Panjab, who invited him to visit their province. 
This was the occasion of his first visit to the 
Panjab, the scene of the future triurnph.s of his 
Society. From 1878 to 1881 there wasjlie curious 
episode of a partnership between the Arya Samaj 
and the Theosophical Society. Both parties W'ere 
disappointed, for a split soon took place on the 
question of the personality of God. For the his¬ 
tory of this strange union, see, as representing the 
Arya point of view, the various biographies of 
Swftmi Dayanand ; and for the point of view of 
the Theosophical Society, Col. Olcott’s chapter on 
‘ Swam! Dayanand ’ in Old Diary Leaves. 

Swami Dayanand came into contact with many 
different leaders of religious thought in India, e.g. 
Dabendra Nath Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen 
of the Brahmo Samaj, Madame Blavatsky and 
Col. Olcott of the Theosophical Society, Bholanath 
Sarabhai of the Prarthna Samaj, Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
of Reformed Islam, and Dr. T. J. Scott and Rev. 

J. Gray representing Christianity. There is evi¬ 
dence that Swam! Dayanand made overtures to 
the leaders of both the Prarthna Samaj (see Krish- 
narao Bholanath, Life of Bholdndth ^drdbhdi, 
p. 7 f.) and the Brahmo Samaj, with a view to 
organic union, the amalgamated body to be called 
‘Ine Arya Samaj.’ But no union with any other 
organization was even temporarily effected except 
with the Theosophical Society. 

In 1882-1883 the Swam! visited Rajputana, and 
while there became the friend and counsellor of 
princes. According to his bic^aphers, he acted 
the part of a modem John the Baptist in rebuking 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur for being under the influ¬ 
ence of a courtesan. A few days later the Swami 
fell ill. Some think that a slow poison had been 
given him in his food. At any rate, the illness 
was fatal. He died at AjmSr on the 30th of 
October, 1883, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Swam! Dayanand was, from all accounts, a man 
of splendid physique, impressive personality, and 
great strength of will. T. J. Scott speaks of his 
‘ magnificent presence ’ and * imperious zeal,’ and 
tells how ‘ he would crush an ordinary opponent 
with a sledge-hammer style.’ The epithet maAa- 
murkh (‘great fool’) was often on his lips when 
debating with the defenders of idolatry. Olcott 
speaks of him as ‘ tall, dignified in carriage, and 
gracious in manner,’ and gives a general estimate 
of him in these words : ‘ The Swami was un¬ 
doubtedly a great man, a learned Sanskrit Pandit, 
with immense pluck, force of will, and self- 
reliance—a leader of men ’ (Old Diary Leaves. 
p. 406). 

2. Doctrine. — The official creed of the Arya 
Samaj is in the form of a Decalogue, and it reads 
as follows :— 

I. God is the primary cause of all true knowledge, and of 
everything known by its name. 

H. God is All-Truth, All-Knowledge, All-Beatitude, Incor¬ 
poreal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, Infinite, Un¬ 
changeable, without a beginning, Incomparable, the Support 
and the Lord of All, All-pervading, Omniscient, Imperisiiable. 


IminorUl, Exempt from fear, Eternal, Holy, and the Cause of 
the Universe. To Him alone ^cornhip is due. 

iii. The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the 
paramount duty of every Arya to read or hear them read, to 
^ch and preach them Vo others. 

iv. One snould always be ready to accept truth and renounce 

untruth. .... , . 

V. All actions ought to be done coinformably to virtue, i.r. 
after a thorough consideration of right or wrong. 

vi. The primary object of the Samaj Is to do good to trw 
world by improving the physical, spiritual, and social condition 
of mankind. 

vii. All ought to be treated with love. Justice, and due 
regard to their merits. 

vlii. Ignorance ought to be dispelled and knowledge diffused, 
ix. No one ought to be contented with his own good alone, 
but every one ought to regard his prosperity as included in 
that of others. 

X. In matters which affect the general social well-being of the 
whole society, one ought to discanl all differences and not allow 
one's individuality to interfere, but in strictly j>er8onal matters 
every one may act with freedom (Handbook of the Arya Samd), 
1900). 

It will be noticed that of the ‘ Ten Principles 
given above, the first tliiee, which deal w'ith the 
existence and nature of God and with the doctrine 
of Vedic Scripture, are theologically the most im¬ 
portant. The la^ seven are ethical principle.*^. 
The Creed of the Arya Samfti, it will be observed, 
i.s a sAorl Creed. It is published with considerable 
variations in the phraseology, there being no in¬ 
sistence upon the same form of word.s. 

In the Handbook of the Arya Samaj we are 
told that ‘ the theology of the Arya Samai may 
be summed up in one word, viz. the Vedas ’ 
21). Combining principles i. and iii. of the 
Creed, namely, ‘God is the primary cause of all 
true knowledge,’ and ‘The Vedas are the books 
of true knowledge,’ we have the doctrine of the 
Divine Origin of the Vedas, which will now l)e 
considered. 

In approaching this doctrine, let us first notice 
the problem of the regeneration of India, religi¬ 
ous, political, and scientific, as it presented itself 
to the mind of the founder of the Arya Samaj. 
He found himself confronted by a variety of 
faiths both indigenous and foreign. Of religions 
of foreign origin there were Islam, introduced in 
the 10th cent., and Christiani^, a comparatively 
recent importation from the West. The indigen¬ 
ous religion of India, namely, Hinduism, presented 
itself as a vast congeries of faiths, ranging all 
the way from the strict advaita doctrine of li^aa- 
karacharya to the crudest and grossest supersti¬ 
tions embodied in the Tantras, the whole being 
held together in a kind of external unity by the 
vast hierarchical organization of caste. Such was 
the religious environment of Swami Dayanand. 
There was also a political environment furnished 
by the vast and impressive administration of the 
British Government in India, and a scientific en¬ 
vironment consisting of the spectacle on all 
sides of railw^s, canals, telegraph wires, steam- 
engines, etc. Trius, as Swami Dayanand wandered 
up and down over India, he studied not only the 
)ast but also the present, not only the thought of 
ndia as embodied in Veda and Ujmniqad, Sutra 
and Epic, but also the thought of Europe as em¬ 
bodied especially in the inventions of modern 
science, everywhere manifest in India. 

The problem which confronted him was how to 
reform Indian religion, how to effect a synthesis 
of the old and the new, of the East and the West, 
in such a way as to guarantee the intellectual 
and spiritual supremacy of the Indian people, do 
full justice to the attainments of other nations, 
and provide a universalistic pro^^amme of re¬ 
ligion. The solution of this problem was found 
by Swami Dayanand in the doctrine of the Vedas 
as the revealed Word of God. 

There are many points of contact between Daya¬ 
nand Sarasvati and Martin Luther. A.s Luther 
the German monk was a child of the European 
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Renaissance, so Dayftnand the Gujrati monk was 
a cliild of tlie Indian Renaissance, lioth alike felt 
the tug of the ‘ Zeitgeist’. Both in their different 
ways became exponents of the new spirit. Luther 
attacked indulgences, while Dayiinand attacked 
idolatry. Luther appealed from the Roman 
Church and the authority of tradition to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
Swarni Davanand appealed from the Brahmanical 
church and the authority of smrti to the earliest 
and most sacred of Indian Scriptures. The watch¬ 
word of Imther was ‘Back to the Bible’; the 
watchword of Bayanand was ‘Back to the Vedas.’ 

Swilmi Dayiinand’s theory of the Vedas may be 
outlined as follows :—The word Veda means ‘know¬ 
ledge.’ It is God’s knowle<lge, and tlierefore pure 
and Perfect. This transcendent and heavenly 
knowledge embraces the fundamental principles 
of all the sciences. These principles Goa revealed 
in two ways : (1) in the form or the four Vedas, 
which were taught to four Rsis, Agni, Vayu, 
Sflraj, and Arigira, at the beglrining of Creation 
over one hundred billion years ago ; and (2) in the 
form of the world of nature, which was created 
according to the principles laid down in the Vedas, 
son\ewhat as the Tabernacle is said to have been 
built according to the pattern shown in the mount 
(Kx 25'*^). Mark the doctrine of correspondence 
involved. The book of Vcdic Scripture agrees 
with the book of nature, so that the latter con¬ 
firms the truth of the former. As Swarni Daya- 
nand says: ‘I regard the Vedas as self-evident 
truth, admitting of no doubt and depending on 
the authority of no other book, beAiig represented 
in nature, the Kingdom of God ^ {Handbook of the 
Ary a Sa7ndj, p. 35). 

Note the ambiguity in the meaning assigned to 
the word Veda. It is (1) God’s knowledge, the 
content of the Divine Omniscience, which is one 
thing ; and (2) it is the collection of Aryan litera¬ 
ture known as the ‘ Four Vedas,’ which is quite a 
different thing. One may believe in the Veda in 
the first sense, without accepting it in the second 
sense. The Vedas, then, being regarded as ‘ the 
Scripture of true knowledge,’ the perfect counter¬ 
part of God’s knowledge so far as ‘ basic prin¬ 
ciples ’ are concerned, and the ‘ pattern ’ according 
to which Creation proceeded, it follows that the 
fundamental principle of Vedic exegesis will be 
the interpretation of the Vedas in such a way as 
to find in them the results of scientific investiga¬ 
tion. As Fb D. Maclagan remarks; ‘The bases 
(if the Aryan faith are the revelation of God in the 
Vedas and the revelation of God in nature, and 
the first practical element in this belief is the 
interpretation of the Vedas in conformity with 
the proved results of natural science’ {Census of 
India, 1891, xix. 175). In other words, there is 
involved the assumption that the Vedas as ‘ the 
books of true knowledge ’ must contain ‘ the basic 
principles of all the sciences,’ and accordingly that 
every scientific discovery and invention of modern 
times must be found expressed, germinally at 
least, in the Vedas. The science of the West, 
then, is but the realization of the scientific pro¬ 
gramme anticipated by the seers of the East, over 
one hundred billion years ago. To the ancient 
East belonged the faculty of seeing ; to the modem 
West belongs the facility of doing. The pro¬ 
gramme comes from the East; the realization, 
from the West. In this way Swam! Dayanand 
sought to render to the East the things which 
belong to the East, and to the West the things 
which belong to the West. Thus the West, in 
realizing the principles laid down in the Vedas, is 
unconsciously following the Vedic religion. 

The princiiile that all the sciences have their 
revealed source in the Vedas is enlarged by the 


further principle that all religions have their 
original and inspired source in the same early 
literature. The doctrine of the Vedas as a primi¬ 
tive revelation given once for all to mankind, and 
so ‘ the fountain-head of religion,’ reminds one of 
the similar doctrine of ‘ primitive revelation ’ held 
by some Christians. Diversities in religion are 
explained as due to the influence of dillerent en¬ 
vironments, in the one theory, upon tlie primitive 
Biblical revelation, in the other theory, upon the 
primitive Vedic revelation. 

The Arya doctrine of Vedic Scripture may now 
be summed up: (1) The Vedas are a revelation 
from God, as is proved by their correspondence with 
nature. (2) They are the sole revelation from God, 
since no other hooks show this correspondence. 
(3) They are accordingly the fountain-head of the 
science and the religion of all mankind. Such is 
the doctrinal basis of the two great duties of the 
Arya Sarnaj, namely, (a) to recall India to the 
forsaken Vedic paths, and (6) to preach the Vedic 
gospel throughout the whole world. 

It is evident from all this that Pandit Dayanand 
Sarasvatl was a man of large views. He was a 
dreamer of splendid dreams. He had a vision of 
India purged of her superstitions, filled with the 
fruits of science, worshipping one God, fitted for 
self-rule, and honoured as the primeval source of 
the world’s science and religion. 

All will admit that the vision of a regenerated 
India as seen by the prophet and founder of the 
Arya Sarnaj is a splendid and inspiring one. But 
what about the means to be employed for the 
realization of this vision T As above stated, it is a 
return to the Vedas, but, be it noted, to the Vedas 
as interpreted, not by the traditional scholarship 
of Indian orthodoxy or by the critical scholarship 
of the West, but by the scholarship of the Arya 
Sarnaj alone. The Scripture basis of the Arya 
Sarnaj then, while formally the Vedas, is in reality 
a certain interpretation of the Vedas, which is 
not recognized as legitimate by a single Sanskrit 
scholar, either Indian or European, outside of the 
Arya Samai. This interpretation must be char¬ 
acterized as highly subjective and fanciful, different 
meanings being applied to the same word accord¬ 
ing to the caprice of the interpreter. One can 
readily imagine what kind of interpretation is 
involved in the attempt to find in the Vedas the 
programme of modern scientific inventions. Thus 
Swami Dayftnand’s interpretation of the Vedas is 
marked by (1) great emphasis on the etymology 
and neglect of actual Vedic usage, and (2) assump¬ 
tion of irregularity in the Vedic moods, tenses, 
persons, and ca.ses. For the proof of these state¬ 
ments it is sufficient to consult Swarni Dayanand’s 
Commentary on the Rig Veda. The pamphlets on 
Pandit Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas, 
written by T. Williams of Rewari (1893-1894), 
and a pamphlet entitled TAe Dayanandi Inter¬ 
pretation of the wordDeva in tJie Rig Veda (1897) 
may also be consulted. In this connexion the 
opinion of Max Muller is worth quoting : ^ By the 
most incredible inteipretations Swarni Dayanand 
succeeded in persuading himself and others that 
everything worth knowing, even the most recent 
inventions of modern Science, were alluded to in 
the Vedas. Steam-engines, railways, and steam¬ 
boats, all were shown to have been known, at least 
in their germs, to the poets of the Vedas; for 
Veda, he argued, means knowledge, and how could 
any thine have been hid from that?’ (Max Muller, 
Biographical Essays, ii. 170). In a word, the 
Veaic interpretation of Swarni Dayanand is inter¬ 
pretation in the interests of a theory—the theory, 
namely, that the Vedas teach a pure and exaltoil 
monotheism, and contain ‘ the basic principles of 
all the sciences.’ It is as if one should attempt to 
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‘and a pure nionotheisiu and a complete prograinine 
of scicntilic inventions in Homer's 7/^^/or Virgil’s 
ui^ncid. Every historical allusion in the Vedas is 
carefully exphiined away, on the ground that ‘ the 
Vedas, being divine revelation, exjtound the laws of 
existence in its various departments, which pre¬ 
cludes the mention of persons and places ’ {A rya 
Patrikdy Lahore, Oct. 19, 1901). Thus a 'priorism 
reigns supreme. Induction has no place. Enough 
has been said to show that the doctrines of the 
Arya Samaj are based not on the Vedas them¬ 
selves but upon an uncritical and unscientific inter¬ 
pretation thereof. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to say that 
8 wami Dayanand ha.s shown a sound instinct in 
rejecting the manifold absurdities found in sm\'ti 
or tradition, and in seeking a basis in the early 
literature for a purer and more rational faith. 
That in his ignorance of historical and critical 
methods lie set up a method of internreting the 
Vedas wliich must constantly remain tiie target of 
the critical sjjirit, may in charity he regarded as 
his misfortune rather than his fault. Nor is this 
all that can be said. For, as in tjie case of those 
who are determined to regard Sri Krsna as an 
incarnation of deity, it is healthier and more 
ethical to allegorize his adventures with the Gopis 
than to take them literally, although by so doing 
a sin is committed against the critical con.science; 
even so Ave may say that for those who are bound 
U) regard the Vedas as the Eternal V\)rd of God, 
it is better that they should, by [)eculiar tricks of 
interpretation, read into the text a fairly consistent 
theism, than on the basis of a rigidly scicntilic 
interpretation find therein only a vague Heiio- 
theism or Pantheism. So much for the Arya 
doctrine of the Vedas, wliich from its imnortance 
has been_treated at length. The other aoctrines 
of the Arya Samaj may be dismissed with a 
word. 

The theology of the Arya Sannlj is the religious 
philosophy the Sdhkhya-Yuga. The funda¬ 
mental principle of the Sdhkh'ya is the dualism 
of prakrti ana purusny ‘matter’ and ‘soul.’ The 
Yoga^ or theistic Sdnkhya, takes one of the in¬ 
numerable souls recognized by the non-theistic 
Sdnkhya and makes it the Supreme Soul. The 
result is a kind of trinity consisting of God, soul 
(or souls), and matter, each category of being 
having independent self-existence. Goa is eternal; 

.so also is each soul ; so also is matter. Pandit 
Ralla Ram refers to this as ‘ the universal trinity 
recognized by science and religion alike,’ and as 
‘ the most important of the doctrines of the Arya 
Samaj ’ (Arya Patrikd, Dec. 14, 1901). 

As regaras the soterioloyy of the Arya Samaj, 
the ^eat means of salvation is the effort of the 
individual, and for this a sufficient sphere is 
alloAved through the doctrine of Transmigration, 
or repeated births. Salvation is conceived as 
virtually an eternal process. There is no remission 
of sins. Karma is inexorable. As regards the 
freedom of the will, the Arya Samaj holds that 
‘ we are not free to will an act, if we were created 
by some one else. . . . In order to be free, we must be 
believed to be eternally acting as we thought best, 
or as our previous karmas determined the course 
for us, receiving, according to God’s eternal laws, 
the fruits of our good or bad deeds, and shaping in 
accordance therewith, and with our own hands, as 
it were, our future destiny’ (Arya Patrikd, Dec. 

14, 1901). 

_ It is evident from all this that the God of the 
i^ya Samaj is conceived as a great Cosmic Execu¬ 
tive, whose business it is to preside over the inexor¬ 
able processes of transmigration and karma. He is, 
as it were, a constitutional monarch, whose power 
is limited and defined by the eternal existence of 


two other "estates,’ namely, soul^ and matter. 
Thus ‘ absolutism is denied even t/O God.’ 

In the Arya system of theology there is an 
attempt to settie the age-long conllict between 
science and religion. The doctrine of correspond¬ 
ence between the book of Vedic Revelation and 
the book of Nature is used for this purpose. 
Miracle is rejected. 

Ethkally, there is one doctrine of the Arya 
Samaj Avhlcli is most objectionable. This is the 
doctrine of Kigoga, which may be described as a 
virtual recognition of the principle of free love, 
sanctified by a temiiorary arrangement. Thus, in 
the English translation of the Sutydrth Prakd.^ 
(ch. iv. j). loO), we read : ‘ A man may also contract 
Niyoga with eleven women (one after the other), 
just a.s a woman may enter into the relation of 
Niyoga with eleven men (one after the other).’ 
Swami Dayanand’s doctrine of Niyoga has been 
correctly summarized as follows by Lala Riichi 
Ram in the Niyoga Doctrine of the Arya Sa/ndj 
(I>. 34) ; 

‘The Arya Samaj allows even married men and married women 
to enter into the Nif/v^ia connexion with one another or with 
widows anti widowers under the followintf disLincLly Hpceilled 
circmnBlaneos: 

(1) When the husband or wife is incapable of ))rodui‘iinf issue 
tbrou^rb disease, etc. 

(2) When tlje husband has been altsent from home lonitrer 
than a given periwi of time, for the sake of reh^don, for the 

Hjulsition of knowledge, or for earning a lividihood, 

(3) When he or she is troublesome or in the habit of saving 
unkind words. 

(4) When the wife is sterile, that is, if she has not been aUe 
to produce Issue within eight years after the marriage. 

(6) When the children horn of her do not live long. 

(()) If she l>ogets girls only. 

(7) If the wife be ]>regnant or constantly sick, or if the 
husband be always in bad health, and the other parly bo in the 
prime of youth and unable to control his or her passions,’ 

The motives which underlie this concession are 
twofohl: ( 1 ) the duty of perpetuating the male 
line of a family, and ( 2 ) the desirability of legiti¬ 
mizing an errant jiassion and so ‘ jiroventing 
adultery and illicit intimacies.’ ‘ Niyoga is solem¬ 
nized publicly even as marriage is ’ (Satydrth Pra- 
kd^f p. 147), and thus dill'ers from prostitution. It 
is evident from all this that Swami Dayanand, 
like Plato, held strange views as to the proper 
relations between the sexe.s. In this respect both 
alike seem to have been theorizers. The members 
of the Arya Samaj have not been courageous in 
l^ractising Niyoga in the manner jirescribed. Say.s 
the editor of the Arya Patrikd (Sent. 27, 1902) ; 

‘ ^Ve have to confess with regret tnat even the 
Aryas have not been able to set a single example 
of the higher kind of Niyoga. 

Before leaving the doctrines of the Arya Samiij, 
it is proper to sum up the things also which are 
commendable in the doctrines and practices of this 
Society. Briefly stated, they are ; ( 1 ) negatively^ 
tlie rejection of pantheism and of some of the 
doctrines included therein, such as illusion and 
absorption, the casting over of the Paiiranic super¬ 
stitions together with idolatry, and a more or 
less vigorous tight against certain hurtful social 
customs such as caste, child-marriage, and in¬ 
temperance ; and ( 2 ) positively, the promulgation 
of a fairly consistent theism, the doctrine of the 
eternal identity of the soul, belief in juayer and 
in the need of the social worship of God, and a 
certain enthusiasm for education and for social and 
political reform. 

3 . The Society.—The organization which Swami 
Dayanand founded for the purpose of realizing his 
doctrine, jiropagating his faith, and regenerating 
India and the world, is known as the Arya Samaj. 
Samaj means ‘ society ’ or ‘ assembly,’ ani Arya 
is an ancient Indian epithet meaning ‘noble.’ 
Arya Sarndf then, means ‘society of the noble.’ 
The name ‘Arya’ is a patriotic aiitf religious name, 
freighted with memories of ancient India, and 
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applied to tlio members of Uie tine (3 ‘ twice-born ’ 
castes. As such it was fitted to awaken patriotic 
scntiineiits. It is a social and political more tlian 
a relijrioiis name. In this respect it dillers from 
tlie names of the otlna’ tludstic and reforminj^ 
imn'ernents of modern India, as, the Brahnw 
SdinOj, or ‘Society of Bnilnna ((iod),’ and the 
Frdrthnd Saindj, or ‘ Socic'ty of Prayer.’ 

Some account Avill now be given of the history, 
organiziition, government, worsliip, methods of 
Avork, statistics, and future prospects of the Arya 
Saiiiaj. 

( 1 ) Jlistorf /.—The chief event of the period 
reaching from the death of SAvami Dayanand 
(ISSd) to the present time is the division of the 
Arya Samaj into tAvo sections. The ostensible 
grounds of this split arc twofold : (a) difnuences of 
practice in regard to tlic use of flesli for food, and 
(/A/lillbrences in tlieory concerning the proper 
policy to be pursued in higher education. From 
the point of view of the first difl’erence, tlie two 
sections are called respectively the ‘ meat-eating ’ 
party and the ‘ vegetarian ’ party ; and from the 
point of view of the second, the ‘ College ’ party ;ind 
the * Mohdtrud^^ or old-fashioned party. Iloth 
ditlcrcnces run back into a .still more fundamental 
dilferenceof opinion, namely, concerning tlie degree 
of autliority to be ascribed to tbe teachings of 
Swarni Dayanand. fn this matter, tbe jio.sition 
of the College partes as the party of light and 
culture, is liberal, while the attitude of the 
Ma/idt/jid party is conservative, 'fhe educational 
work of each section is carried on in harmony Avith 
its special theory. The ‘Cultured’ party has a 
College at Lahore, the Dayanand Anylo-Vcdic 
College, Avhich it administers on modern lines and 
with a considerable degree of efficiency. The 
Mnhdtnul party, on the other hand, has an in¬ 
stitution at Hardwar knoAvn as the Gurukula^ 
in which ancient ideals of education receive the 
emphasis. 

( 2 ) Urqanization and government. —The organiza¬ 
tion of t)ie Arya Samaj provides for the local Samaj 
or congregation, the provincial a.ssembly, and a 
general assembly for all India. The conuition.s of 
membership in a local Samaj are {a) implicit faith 
in the Arya ‘ Decalogue,’ or Ten I’rinciples; and 
{b) belief in the canons of Vedic interpretation laid 
down by SAvami Dayanand. 'fhe minimum age 
for membership is eighteen. There is no special 
ceremony of initiation for members of the ‘ twice- 
born ’ castes, but outsiders, such as Christians and 
Muhammadans, must undergo a ceremony of 
purification. The members of a local Samaj are 
of two kinds, probationers, or non-votin^j, and 
approved, or voting, members. 'The period of 
probation is one year. Sympathizers are abso 
mentioned as a separate class. The officers of a 
local KSamai consi.st of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian, elected by the 
voting niembers. The officers, it Avill be observed, 
are those of an ordinary secular a.ssoeiation. The 
provincial a.ssembly is a representative body com¬ 
posed of delegates appointecl by tlie local congrega¬ 
tions. Each afiibated Samaj has the right to send 
one delegate for every tAventy members. Thus 
the form of government of tne Arya Sam&j is 
clearly representative. 

(3) IKo 7 vvAip.—'I’he weekly religious service of 
the Arya Samaj is held on Sunday morning, since 
the Government olfices are closed on that day. It 
is a long service, lasting three or four hours. 
Directly in front of the ^eaker’s jdatform in the 
place of worship is the Vedic Fire Altar, which 
occupies the same relative position as the Com¬ 
munion Table in many Christian churches. Re¬ 
ligious worship begins with the biiniin}' of incense 
(the hon ay ‘ sacrifice ’), accompanied by tlie chanting 


of Vedic verses. Tlii.s is folloAved by prayeis, 
exposition of the writing.s of Swami Dayanand, 
hymns, sermon, and lecture, the whole ending with 
the recitation of the Creed. With the exception ot 
the use of incense, the constituents of Avorship are 
tho.se of an ordinary Protestant service. The 
service is Puritan in its simplicity. 'Ihere is no 
official priesthood. Members Avho are (qualified 
take their turn in conducting public worshij). The 
prayers are mo.stly extempore, and tlie sermon i.s 
long. F’or a very grapliic account of tlie devotional 
services of the Arya Samaj, see J. C. Oman, Cults, 
Customs, and Superstitions of India, j))). 152-16G. 

Methods of work. —In its methods of Avork 
the Arya Samaj folloAvs in general the methods 
current among the various Missionary Societie.s 
working in India. It uses preaching, education, 
tract distribution, neAvspapers, etc. There are two 
clas.ses of preachers, honorary and paid. The 
honorary preachers are local, the paid are itinerant, 
'riie first clas.s consists of men in re^ilar employ¬ 
ment as clerks, pleaders, teachers, pliysicians, and 
other hu.sine.ss men, mostly English-educated, and 
many of them ("ollege-hred. The paid preachers, 
on tlio other hand, give all tlicir time to the Avork 
of preaching, and are, as a rule, educated only 
in the vernacular. The ‘Cultured’ party, it is 
interesting to ob.serve, emphasizes education, Avhile 
tho Mahatma emphasizes my. Each 

section of the Arya Samaj maintains a number of 
high - schools and orphanages, and also several 
newspapers and revieAv.s. 

(5) Statistics and future projects. —According 
to the Imperial Gazetteer of India (1907), i. 474, the 
Arya Saimij in 1901 had ‘over 92,000 professed 
adherents.’ It ‘ showed an increase of 131 tier cent, 
in the decade preceding the last census’ (io.). The 
Arya Samaj probably has by this time a member¬ 
ship of considerably over 100,000. The largest 
number of ineinhers is found in the Panjftb and 
the United Provinces, nearly 98 per cent,, accord¬ 
ing to tlie census of 1901. Thus the Arya Samaj 
is essentially a North India religious movement, 
'riiere are a feAv branches in Burma and in British 
East Africa, the fruit of Avork among Indians Avho 
have emigrated to those regions. Lahore is the 
religious centre and capital of the Arya Sam&j, 
although Ajmer, as the scene of the death of 
Swami Dayanand and the seat of the Vedic press, 
is a close rival. 

As regards the future of the Arya Samai, it is 
difficult to play the prophet. It is undoubtedly 
the most popular among the indigenous reforming 
movements in North India to-day. In the matter 
of female education, temperance, and other reforms, 
it i.s in the line of progress. It also ministers to the 
patriotic spirit through its claim that tlie Veda.s 
are the original source of all the religion and 
science of the world. It contains many earnest ami 
good men who sincerely desire the welfare of their 
country. By its emphasis on education and social 
reform it is playing no unimportant part in the 
regeneration of India. It keeps in close touch 
AA'ith orthodox Hinduism through the fact that 
comparatively few members of the Arya Samaj 
have broken caste. Will it ultimately be re¬ 
absorbed into the abyss of Hinduism, as some 
think probable, or Avill it advance to a still more 
rational and enlightened position ? 

Literature.— I. BiOGUAPniCAl..—' The Autobiojjraphy of 
Dayanand Sarasvati Swami ’ in the Thensnphist. Oct. and Deo. 
1879 and Nov. 1880; Max Miiller, ‘ Dayanand Sarasvati,’ in 
Biographical Essays, 1881 ; J. C. Oman, Cults, Customs, and 
Superstitio7}8 of India, 1908, ch. vii. ‘T^he Arya Samaj and its 
Founder ’; Pandit Lekh Ram and Lala AtmA Ram, Mahar^ 
Swdinl Dayanand Sarasvati Jx Mahnrdj kd Jivan Charitra, 
1897 (the standard biography of the Swami) ; BAwa Arjan 
Singh, Dayanand Sarasvati, Founder of the Arya Samaj, 1901; 
Bawa Chhajju Singh, The Life and t'eachings of Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvati, 1908. 
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II. Doctrinal. — Rii^vedahha^ya (i.f. the Rigfveda translated 

into Hindi and explained); Rigvedadihha^ya (intro¬ 

duction in Hindi to (iie above-mentioned Commentary on the 
Vedas) \ Satydrth Prakd^, ‘Light of Truth,' Eng. tr., C^hiranjiva 
JBharadwajn, 1900. The three works Just mentioned are all 
from the pen of Swilmi Daynnapd Sarosvati, and constitute the 
authoritative literature of the Arya SamAj. 

III. Critical. —Pandit Kharak Sir^hand H. Martyn Clark, 

The Principles and Teaching of the A^a Samdj, 1887 ; Henry 
Forman, The Arya Sarndj, its Teachings, ami an Estimate of 
it, 1890; Laia Ruchi Ram Sahni, The Niyoga Doctrine of the 
Arya Samdj, Tjahore, 1897 ; Pandit S. N. Agnihotri (of the 
Deva Samaj), Pandit Daydnand Unveiled ; B. A. Nag, ‘The 
Arya Sama], its History, Progress, and Methods,' in Indian 
Evangelical Review, Oct. 1901; H. D. Griswold, ‘The Arya 
Samaj,’in Transactions of the Victoria Institute, xxxv., WMYA-, 
Iswar Saran, ‘ The Arya Samij, its Present Position,’ in the 
Hindustan Review, Allahabad, Dec. 1907 ; A Hand-Book of the 
Arya Samdj, Benares, 1900 ; The Vedic Magazine and GuniktUa 
Satndchdr, vol. i., 1907-1908. H. U. GRISWOLD. 

ASA^IGA.—The sources of our knowledge about 
Asahga’s life are the records left by Farainartha 
(6th cent.), Yuan Chwang [Hiuen TsiangJ (7th 
cent.), I-Tsing (do.), and Taranatha (16th cent.). 
From tliese we can gather the following data. He 
was born of the Kausika family in Puru§apura in 
the north of India. He was the eldest of three | 
brothers, of whom the youngest, known as Vasu- 
bandhu was intimately associated with him 

in religious and literary activities. Tbe scliool in 
which Asahga was ordained as a monk was the 
Mahi^fisaka, a branch of the most ancient form of 
Buddhism ; but he was afterwards (we do not 
know how or when) converted to a more ideal¬ 
istic phase of Biiddliist philosophy, wliich is now 
known as Asahga’s idealism. Still we .see that 
his idealism is much influenced by his former 
faith. 

According to Yuan Chwang, Ayodhyu (the 
modern Oudh) was the chief scene of his activity. 
Here it was that he taught publicly and wrote 
books, etc.; and here probably in Ayodhya, on 
the bank of the Sarayil, he converted his brother 
Vasiibandhu to the idealistic Mahayana, though, 
according to Paramartlia, this took place in Puru- 
sapura, their riativ'e town. In anv case it is clear 
that both Asahga and his brother were closely 
connected with the court of Ayodliya, and that 
they were contemporaries of King Baladitya and 
his father Vikramaditya. If we identify this 
Vikramaditya with Cljandragupta II. of the Gupta 
dynasty, his date can be fixed in the first hair of 
the 5th cent. A.d. ; if with Skandagupta, in the 
second half. This is confirmed from another 
source. Yuan Chwang tells us that his master 
^ilabhadra was 107 years old when he saw him in 
633 A.D. ^ilabhadra’s master, DharmapUla, was a 
great systematizer of Asanga’s teaching, but he 
was not his immediate disciple. Thus we have 
sufficient grounds for fixing Asanga’s date in the 
5th cent, of our era. 

Many writings {sdstras) ascribed to Asafiga are 
enumerated by Yuan Chwang. They are all 
handed down to us in Chinese translations. Al¬ 
though not one of tlie originals has yet been dis¬ 
covered, and there can, therefore, be no question 
of any strict criticism, nevertheless the authen¬ 
ticity of their tradition is a.s.sured by the fact that 
most of tliem were brought to China by Yuan 
Chwang himself, who was the |(reatest apostle 
of Asanga’s pliilosophy in the East. The most 
important are the following ;— 

(1) Yogacharya-bhumi (Nanjio, No. 1170). This contains de¬ 
scriptions of the practice of Yoga, and of the stages one 
successively attains through it. The work is ascribed to the 
revelation of Maitreya. (2) Mahay&na-sarnparigraha (Nanjio, 
No. PM7), a condensed treatise on the whole system of Asaftga’s 
psychology. (3) Prakaraija-AryavAchi (Nan)io, Nos. 1177 and 
1202), an exposition of the moral and practical aspects of the 
system. 

\Ve learn from these sources that Asariga’s 
system, in contrast to the Madhyaraika of Nagar- 


juria, is <Iecidedly realistic. Though it bears the 
name of Vijfifiti-matrata, i.e. idealism, and tliough 
Buddhist enlightenment consists, according to 
Asanga, in release from attachment to the object¬ 
ive world, his pliilosophy postulates the reality of 
each man’s personality and also of the external 
world. In this respect his system is very near to 
the Sahkhya. 

Asaiiga terms mind the dlaya, i.e. abode or nidus 
where all things, both subjective and objective, 
are latent, ana wheruie they are projected and 
manifested. This nidus produces from and by 
itself intelligence or will (wiana^, otherwise 
tnanas), reason {buddhi, or 7nanas)t and five senses 
[vijnandni) in succession. It is, therefore, called 
the eighth {astama), just like the SUnkhyan 
purusa. Each of the sense-organs projects or 
manifests its own objects, both hne and gross, by 
virtue of the seed (bija) stored up in the dlaya ; 
and the world thus manifested or objectified reacts 
upon the eighth (the dlaya) through the seven 
subordinate mind-organs, by ‘perfuming’ them. 
The nidus, or source of the world, the dlaya, acts, 
in this way, as that which takes on the impressions 
received from the objective world, i. e. as the ddkdna. 
Illusion in human life thus consists in regarding 
the objectification oi one’s own mind aa a world 
independent of that mind w’liich is really its source. 
To get rid of this fundamental illusion, we nuisr 
study the true nature of our mind and its objectili- 
cations. Right knowledge of its true nature, the 
dharmct-lnksana, leads us to the full development 
of the ‘seeds of enlightenment,’ and, as a con.se- 
quence, to the absorption of tlie whole woi hi into 
one’s own self. Following, therefore, on right 
knowledge, this absorption, first of thought and 
then of objective })henomena into the inner self, 
i.e. the yoga-dchdra, is the necessary step to the 
attainment of Buddhahood (see Bodhisattva). 

Asahga teaches seventeen grades (hAimt) of this 
attainment, and also the three personalities or 
bodies {trikdya, see AdibuddhA, i. and JRAS, 
1906, p. 943 ft.) of the Buddha (see Triads [Bud.]); 
but neither of these doctrines was originated by 
him. The characteristic feature of his system is the 
elaUmite and .scholastic systematization of a theory 
of mind and of the seeds contained in it. On this 
account the Buddhist sect founded upon his system 
is called t\\o Dliarma-lak^ana, i.e. theivisdom wliich 
shows us the true nature of all phenomena. It is, 
therefore, a philosophy rather than a religion ; and 
such religious traits as may be found in it are but 
loosely connected with the system. 

In A.sanga’s Buddhism, faith in Gautama Buddha 
had declined, being gradually superseded by the 
w'orship of Maitreya, the future Buddha. This 
worship maintainea its j^ound for a long time in 
India and the East, but it was at last overwhelmed 
by another feature of popular Buddhism, the wor¬ 
ship of Amitflyus ( 7 .V.), lord of the Sukhavatl in the 
West. In this way Asanga’s Buddhism lost its 
hold on India and China, and is now preserved 
simply as a branch of learning among the Japanese 
Bucidhists. 

Litbratork.— I^e of Vasubandhu (Nanjio, No.^ 

I uun L.nu'uri}/, pp. 00, xit, no , j. * •-, v — 

Buddhist Religion by I-r singjOxtoTd, 1896, p. 186; Schiefner, 
Tdrandtha, pp. 107-118; J. Takakusu, ‘ Paramartha’s Life of 
Vasubandhu' in JRAS, 1905, np. 33-53; Nanjio, Catalogue, 
ApjHindix I. No. 6, also Twelve Japanese Buddhist. Sects, T0ky6, 
1886 ; Fujishima, Le BouddhismeJapanais, Paris, 1889, ch. iv. ; 
H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassbui^ ,1896, 128 f., 
and the references there given ; L. A. Waddell, The linddhisrn 
of Tibet, or Lamaism, London, 1896, p. 141 f, 

M. Anesaki. 

ASCENSION.— See Assumption and Ascen¬ 
sion. 
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ascet: 

Introduction ('r. C. Hall), p. 63. 

Buddhist (C. A. F. Rhys Davids), p. 69. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 71. 

Christian (O. Zockler), p. 73. 

Egyptian.—See Semitic. 

Greek (W. Capelle), p. 80. 

Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 87. 

/. Introductory Discussion and Defini¬ 
tion. —‘ Ajsceticiam ’ is derived from the Gr. word 
HffKTjcris = * training.’ The ‘ athlete ’ was one trained, 
and one might be an ‘ athlete ’ in virtue {vda-q^ 
doerijs ddXrjnrjt, Diod. Excerp. 551). So very early 
tne ascetic became the spiritual athlete of Churcli 
History. Two quite dilTerent conceptions mingle 
in the history of asceticism. One of these pre¬ 
serves the original meaning of discipline of the 
body for .some ultimate purpose, as when William 
James urges sacrilice to God and duty as a means 
of training the will {^Psychology^ vol. ii. p. 322, 
cf. also j)p. 579-592). The other conception dis¬ 
trusts the Ijody altogether. Asceticism has then 
as its function not the training but the destroying 
of the body or the negation of its importance. 

1, Patholog^ical elements in asceticism.—From 
the beginning we have to bear in mind that 
in the history of asceticism we are often dealing 
with phenomena distinctly 'pathological. The 
fact that this has only recently been fully recog¬ 
nized makes a critical investigation of all the 
phenomena exceedingly desirable. Whether we 
deal with the ‘ flagellantes ’ or with instances of 
pen^ersio vit(e sexualis, we must recognize a dis¬ 
tinctly p.syclio nathological element in much of the 
self-torture ami .self-abnegation that goes by the 
name of asceticism. 'I’he close connexion between 
the exc to<l emotions in the regions of love and 
religion has often been pointed out and variously 
explained (Neumann, Lehrbuch der PsyrhiairUy 
p. 80 ; Krafl’t-Ebing, Psychopathia ScxualiSy pp. 
9 - 11 ); and in diseased condition.s insane impulses 
lo inflict pain and to sutler pain mark the mind 
controlled either by religious or by sexual emo¬ 
tions, It is not now ditlicult for the modern 
psychiatrist to recognize in the standard saints’ 
stories of the Middle Ages many impulses familiar 
to him from his experience in the In.sane Hospital, 
but which were, or course, at that time regarded 
only as evidence of piety and distinguished fellow¬ 
ship with God (Friedreich, Gerichtlic’he Psychologiey 
p, 389). Perversions of the natural impulses to 
protect the body from pain and destruction may 
range from slight and occasional contradictions to 
the madness of suicide. Thus no hi.story of 
asceticism is complete that does not take into 
account the epidemics of hysteria in which all 
kinds of excesses against the body are committed. 
These outbreaks are common in Persia as well as 
in India, and marked the north of Italy from the 
lOth cent, until the 13th. At every step of a 
rational inquiry into asceticism in its most pro¬ 
nounced phases we must ask ourselves. How far 
are we dealing with di.stinctly morbid and neuro¬ 
pathic phenomena ? 

Literature. —Maudsley, Pathology of the Mind, London, 
1879 ; Kra^-Ebingr, Psychopathia Sexualis, Stuttgart, 1887, 
Lehrbuch der Psychiatry, 1879 ; Friedreich, Diaanostik d^r 
psyc. Krankheiten^, Wdrzhnr^, 1832, and System der gerichtl. 
Psychologic, Regensburfif, 1842; Cramer, Gerichtl. Psychiatric*, 
1908 ; H. Neumann, Lehrbuch der Psychiatric, Erlangen, 1869. 

2 . Survival forms in seeming asceticism.—We 
must also deal with survival forms which are 
falsely classed as ascetic. Customs are classed 
as ascetic even by so critical an historian as 
Zbckler {Askese und Monchtum'f 1897) which may 
more correctly be connected with the survival of 
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Japanese (M. Hf.vos), p. 96. 

Jewish (A. E. iSUKKHiN), p. 97. 

Muhammadan (R. A. Nicholson), \k 99. 

Persian (N. Soderulom), p. 105. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 106. 

Semitic and Egyptian IG. A. Parton), p. 110. 

older moralities. Thus the Essenes saw the hope 
of Israel in de.sert life and in return to a semi¬ 
nomad communism. How far this was ascetic, 
however, it is impossible to say. To be ascetic this 
tyM of communism must be .shown to be connected 
either (a) with a disciplinary process for the attain¬ 
ment of righteousness, or {b) with a complete 
negation of the body by its mortification. Even 
granting that the Es.senes w'ere ascetics (cf., how'- 
over, art. ‘ E.ssenes ’ in Hastings’ DP, in which 
this is not emphasized), all their peculiarities are 
not to be connected with their asceticism. Pro¬ 
fessional men in our age w’ear black coats, not 
from motives of ascetici.sin, but as survivals of past 
fashions. The robes of the monks, the communism 
of various .sects, the treating of vegetable diet as 
superior to meat diet, may aJ] be connected with 
ascetic modes of life, hut they may also be mere 
siirnvaJs of past customs, or a recrudescence of old 
ideals. In new social and economic .situations 
jast moralities see much to blame, and can find 
lope only in reverting to the outward simpler life 
of the past and its forms. Such reversion is, how¬ 
ever, only in a secondary sense ascetic. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the ascetic finds a ready 
dhscipline in such reversions; and cave-dw ellings, 
communism, vegetarianism, primitive dress, etc., 
all play their part in the history of asceticism, but 
must oe alw'ays examined carefully when they 
occur, for they may appear, where no ascetic motive 
proper can be .shown, simply as survivals. 

Literature.—R itschl, Entstehung d. altkatholischen Kirche, 
Bonn, 1857, pp. 179-203, for discussion of Ejaenes os ascetics; 
see also Natur/orscherversammlung, viii. 184, Hamburg, 1893; 
Bousset, Rel. des JudentUTns\ Berlin. 1906, pp. 484-496; 
Lucius, Der Essenismusin seinem Verhdltniss turn Judentum, 
Strassburg 1881; Schiirer, HJPn. ii. 188ff. ; art. ‘Essenes’ in 
Hastings’ DB by Conybeare, in DCO by C. A. Scott, in EBi 
by Jiilicher, in PRE 'i by Uhlhorn ; JQR vii. 658, viii, 155. 

3 . Symbolic forms mistaken for asceticism.— 
Some customs are not ascetic, but are symbolic 
farms. Primarily asceticism consists in the con¬ 
tradiction of natural desires under the mandate 
of .some higher, or supposed higher, ideal set 
by the will before the liie. Such contradiction 
involves pain and discomfort for the person, tliat 
the body may be di.scij)lined into subjection or 
removed as a hindrance to the soul’s develop¬ 
ment. Soon, however, such contradictions are 
symbolized, and the symbols become conventional, 
the original significance being sometimes lost. 
Thus the tonsure, shaving the head, peculiar 
clothing, taking the last place in the procession, 
etc., may become mere .symbols of what w^as once 
the expression of an attempt at self-mortification. 
Here again the student must be careful to mark 
customs that have become binding tlirough usage 
or enactment, and that may seem ascetic, as the 
w’earing of iiliylacterics, or broadened borders to 
garments (Mt 23'), but w hich in truth may have an 
entirely difierent motive, tliis motive being either 
sanitary or aesthetic, or based on racial distinction, 
on misinterpreted phrases from religious authority, 
or the like. Sometirne.s a symbol wdth such past sig¬ 
nificance becomes a sign or self-mortification. The 
wearing of sandals had no ascetic significance as 
it'arose in a hot country, but, tran.sferred to the 
north of Europe, it became a familiar symbol of 
self-denial among the monastic orders. 
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4. Disciplinary asceticism.— Every system of 
morals enforces the discipline of the will, and all 
systems of developed casuistiy suggest methods of 
sucli discipline (cf. Paulsen, System d.Rlhik^y vol. ii. 
pp. 10-29, cd. 1900; and tlie ‘Spiritual Exercises’ 
of the Koman Communion). In this definition 
might be included, therefore, all exercises under¬ 
taken as training of the moral life, and carried 
through not for the sake of the exercise but for the 
eflect produced upon the person using it. Thus 
also spiritual exercises may have a mingled motive, 
on the one side the pleasure of actual participa¬ 
tion, and on the other obedience to the impulse to 
overcome habitual sloth by doing what is at the 
moment unpleasant or even painful. So funda¬ 
mental has regularity been to life’s development 
(cf. Wundt’s Ethiky ed. 18S6, p. 120), that religion 
has ever insisted upon recurrent periods of religious 
exercise in festivals, Sundays, hours of sacrifice 
and prayer, etc. And the ethical value of enforced 
regularity has been so apparent that in all de¬ 
veloped religious systems disciplinary asceticism 
has had a more or less pronounced place. In 
evangelical Protestantism, tithes, church-going, 
CTace before meat, family devotions are felt to 
have this disciplinary value, apart from the 
spiritual mood of the moment, and sometimes in 
spite of felt unreality on the devotional side. The 
substitution of the rational and significant for the 
arbitrary and mysterious in religious acts has gone 
far in Protestantism, but j)erhap 3 at some loss to 
the disciplinary efiectiveness of these acts. In the 
Roman Communion, the division of the year, the 
month, and even the day, is minutely under¬ 
taken ; and, viewed as a means of ascetic discipline 
of the life, such divisions have untold influence. 
Asceticism in this sense has the commendation 
of all great Protestant writers (cf. Luther’s 
Sermon ‘ Von den guten Werken,’ 1520). Acts 
that have no value per se may become disciplinary 
measures of great usefulness as means to gain selr- 
control, regularity of life, projier self-appreciation, 
etc. It may be necessary for the moral man to 
exeriuse himself spiritually, as a man of thought 
trains his thinking capacity and subjects it to 
severe tests, or as the pJiysiiail athlete encages in 
increasingly severe bodily exercise for the develop¬ 
ment of liis muscle. The NT writers, and espe¬ 
cially St. Paul, abound in directions along this 
line (Ko 8 ''^'*, 1 Co Ja The tempta¬ 

tion to attribute to such exercises a special merit 
per se, and to harden them into a legal bondage, 
IS so great that it has made Protestantism fearful 
in developing the ascetic life, perhaps even along 
legitimate lines. In the study of asceticism, how¬ 
ever, the student must carefully keep present to 
his mind this legitimate element amid the legal¬ 
istic and dualistic distortions. 

Litkraturk.—P aulsen, System d. Ethik’^, Berlin, 1900 , ii. 10 - 
29 ; Wundt, Ethik, St uttgart, 1886 , p. 120 ; Black, CuUnre and 
Restraint, London, 1901, p. 187 ; Harnack, What is Christi¬ 
anity f Enj^. tr. 1!X)4, p. 81. 

5 . Dualistic asceticism.—The popular concep¬ 
tions of ascetici.sin have grown up in connexion 
with the experience of it linked with a distinct 
attitude towards life. In this thought the material 
lK)dy is inherently evil, and the siiiritual element 
is alone good. (i<or the history of this, .see the §§ 

‘ Indian Asceticism’ and ‘ Greek Asceticism,’ p. 65). 
The object of ascetic exerci.se is not the training 
of the body, but its ultimate extinction, that the 
soul may be free (cf. Plato’s Timce.us, 69-71). 
This is a metaphysical dualism which separates 
soul and Ixjdy, God and the world, material and 
spiritual, into sharply contrasted realities, and life 
is looked at more or les.s as the struggle for sup¬ 
remacy and the ultimate victory of spirit by the 
extinction of the material and lower elements. 
There are all degrees of this metaphysical dualism, 


from the sharp emphasis upon the negative work 
of destroying the body, that the soul may be free 
from its desires and itself cease (cf. Max Muller 
on * Nirvana ’ in Chips from a Gernuxn Workshop, 
vol. i. pp, 276-287), to the positive emphasis upon 
union with God on the part of the soul by abstrac¬ 
tion, contemplation, and faith, as in modern 
Pietism (cf. A. Ritschl’s Geschichte des Pictismus, 
vol. i. pp. 1-60). In all shades of this thinking, 
asceticism plays its part. World-flight in various 
degrees becomes the standard of holiness. It may 
be only abstention from certain forms of amuse¬ 
ment, or it may be the life of Trappist silence, but 
what determines the conduct is not loving ex¬ 
pediency within the realms of a Christian freedom 
(Gal 5*), using the M'orld but not abusing it (cf. 
Augustine, de vera llclinione, §§ 21 and 86 ), but 
world-flight, as from tliat which is inherently 
antagonistic to spiritual perfection (cf. A. Kitsch), 
Die christliche Vollkommenhcit, 1902). This dual¬ 
istic asceticism always results in establishing a 
double standard of holiness. The exigencies of 
social organization enable only a few actually 
to realize world-flight to any extent; for the 
average man some symbolic or sacramental sub¬ 
stitute must be found. Hence the whole doctrine 
of merit grows up with dualistic ascetici.sm, as 
thus enabling a chosen few to flee from the world 
and impart of their holine.ss to less fortunate or 
less gifted followers. In the history of ascetici.sin, 
upon which we now enter, we shall find many 
elements mingling, and it is often impossible and 
always dithemt exactly to determine with which 
special conception we have to do. 

Literatdrb.— Max Mliller, Chips from a German Workshop, 
i. 276-287 ; Ritschl, Gesch. der Pietismus, 1886,1 1-60, and DU 
christliche Vollkommenheit, 1902. 

II. History of Asceticism.— i. Ancient as¬ 
cetic customs.—Almost all primitive life is marked 
by certain trials of courage to which the hoy reacli- 
ing manhood must submiL The customs sometimes 
a.ssume a time of prejiaration, and priestly or re¬ 
ligious direction was only a natural development (cf. 
Tylor, ii. 362-442 ; Waitz, Anthropolopie der Natur- 
volker, 1871). So also marriage has its rites, some 
of which have, no doubt, a sanitary origin, some 
are memories of past culture, while all of them 
may become in course of time ascetic, in the sense 
that they are regarded as a necessary training for 
the communal life. Thus circumcision became a 
religious rite, and in a sense may even be regarded 
as; ascetic (cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Gesch. 
Isr. 1883, p. 360). But in a strict sense, as a dis¬ 
cipline for the spiritual life, it cannot ho classed a.s 
ascetic. And tiie classes of customs gathered by 
Zdckler [Askese und Monchtum"^, 1897, pp. 78-97) 
are almost without exception symbolic substi¬ 
tutes for outj^rown customs, or they have social 
and legal significance apart from any true ascetic 
motive. Training for war and preparation for 
life’s simpler duties produced customs which later 
on became the forms of ascetic practice ; but in 
general it may be said that any develo])ed asceti¬ 
cism belongs only to a high and elaborate economic 
stage. Asceticism proper belongs to an age of 
reflexion. Men in the process of moralization, 
looking out on life, revert to simple habits in the 
liope of restoring a morality that seems to them 
3 naangered. Thus the forms of asceticism have 
their hi.story in customs that were in no sense as¬ 
cetic. We have here to do with that variation of 
purpose of which Wundt rightly makes so much 
(Ethik, pp. 97-105, ed. 1886). A famine was viewed 
by primitive man as a direct infliction of the 
demons. To ward it off, self-inflicted periods of 
hunger, i.e. fasting, were the natural remedy. 
The punishment was thus anticipated and the 
demons were conciliated. There was no ascetic 
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motive until spiritual man sought in this form of 
religioiis custom a means for self-discipline. To 
the semi-noinad Amos the luxury of a commercial 
capital was immoral, and his only hope was a 
return to tlie nomad morality and semi-nomad 
customs and habits Tlie artilicial music, ivory 
beds, etc. (Am^ *)> were liateful to him because 
connected with the luxury of a commercial de¬ 
velopment whose moral strains his people were 
standiing but badly. The motive in his <lenuncia- 
^on was, however, not asctdic, but patriotic and 
^imitive. A tribe sees itself threatened with 
extinction, and to appease tlie wrath of gods or 
demons oilers one of its members in human sacri¬ 
fice (Iphigenia, Curtins, etc.). Later a surroqaturn 
was found in animal sacrifice, or the devotion of 
that which w’as mo.st precious to the worshipper 
(the Judiean-Prophetic story of Abraham, Gn 22'*^**). 
So at last the painful parting with possessions be¬ 
comes by a process of reflexion a means of spiritual 
discipline in vows of poverty. At the same time 
the ascetic motive must be sought in the latest 
development. Hence the student must watch with 
care the uncritical collections of evidence for as¬ 
ceticism in jirimitive history. It is, to say the 
least, doubtful if, out.side of the highest civilization, 
asceticism in the strict sense of either discipline 
or negation of the bodily desires can be shown any¬ 
where (cf., however, Zockler, op. cit.). 

Litrratcrb,—W altz, Anthrop. d&r Naturvolker, 1871; WcU- 
hausen, Proleg. zur Gench. Isr. 1883, p. 300; Zockler, Atkeseund 
Mimchtum'i, 1897, pp. 78-97; Wundt, Ethik, 1886, pp. 97-106. 

2. Persian and Indian asceticism.—Geographical 
and racial factors in the development have exposed 
the populations of Persia, India, and Egypt to a 
long succession of oppressive tyrannies by physi- I 
cally superior, but often mentally and spiritually 
inferior, races (Mongol, Muhammadan, English). 
The Orient has hence become the breeding-ground 
for religions of despondency or even despair (cf. 
Schopenhauer, Die Weltals Wille und Vorstellung*^ 
ii. 701-703). Although in the Avesta fasting and 
mortification are forbidden (Spiegel, Avesta^ ii. 
Iviii. ; cf. especially Vcndiclad^ iv. 47-49), and a 
great many of the alleged evidences for a primitive 
asceticism in Persia will not stand a critical investi¬ 
gation, yet Mani and the very prohibitions of 
asceticism are evidences that in Persia as well as 
in India and Egypt spiritual suflering gave rise to 
a panthei.stic world-view, with despair and asceti¬ 
cism as characteristic features. The forms of this 
asceticism are those of world-flight, the hermit life, 
the mortification of the body by unnatural inhibi¬ 
tions of all its desires. The most imperative of 
these was the sexual impulse, and hence, as it was 
also linked with the continuance of a hated [ex¬ 
istence, the mortification of this impulse became 
primary. As Indian religion became fully self- 
conscious in Buddhism and Jainism, it deliberately 
opposed the ascetic to the legal, and the life of 
contemplation to rituals and sacrifice, and demo¬ 
cracy to caste-aristocracy (cf. Max Muller, Chips 
from a German Workship^ vol. i. art. ‘ Buddhism^). 
The asceticism of Brahmanism aimed at absorption 
into God. It was a training for spiritual vision. 
The asceticism of Brfthmanism, as awakened to full 
self-consciousness in the Buddhist reformation, was 
a negation of all life, the denial of the will to live (cf. 
Max Muller, op. cit., art. ‘ Nirvana’). This is the 
logical outcome of dualistic asceticisms, the per¬ 
fection of world-flight. Even the monastic system 
is a compromise; and althougli it sprang up in 
India in response to the imperative social instmet, 
the hermit and the faqir are the real types (cf. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1878). The rela¬ 
tively mild asceticism of Buddhism seems due 
rather to the good sense of Gautama Buddha than 
to the logic of his teaching, and the result has been 
VOL. II.—c 


that ever increasing sects have pushed the logic 
of asceticism to it.s limits. 

Literature.— Besides wcirks quoted, cf. Kuenen, Hihbert 
Lectures, ‘National and Universal Religions,’ London, 1882; 
Moiiier Williams, Puddhisni in its connection with Brah- 
maniirm and Hinduism, London, 1889; Silberna^l, Der Bud- 
dhunnus nach seiner Entstehung, Eorthildung undVerhreitung, 
Munifh, 1891; H. Oldenberg, Buddha, Kng. tr. 1882, p. 61; 
T. E. Slater, The Higher Hinduism in relation to Christianity, 
1903, p. See also special artt. (‘ Hindu ’ and ‘ Persian') below. 

3 . Greek asceticism.—The resthetic inhibitions 
prevented in Greece the disagreeable and morbid de- 
velopnnuits of asceticism found in India. Moreover, 
the evolution period was shorter. Yet the waning 
freedom of Greece and the high intelligence of lier 

n )ulation began even in Plato’s day to produce 
esj)ondent and ascetic as well as a pantheistic 
type of religious thouglit. It is immaterial Avliether 
this arose on tlie soil of Greece independently of 
the Orient (so Zeller, Philosophic d. Uriechen^, iii. 
)p. 70, 420 ir.; but cf. Roth, Geschichte uns. ahend- 
(indischcn Philosophie, 2 vols.), or was an intro¬ 
duction from without. It rapidly developed from 
the teachings of I’lato (cf. PhileAius, 41 ; Pficedo, 66 - 
67, 82- 83 ; Apology, 40), whose dialogues contain all 
the germs of the future Neo-Platonic development 
(consult treatment by Zeller, Weber, and Ueher- 
weg-Heinze in their Histories of Pliilusophy). The 
cosmological speculations had their real religious 
interest in the assertion of the increasing bad¬ 
ness of I ho phenomenal world as it fell below the 
spiritual reality. Nor is it essential whether the 
flnal belief was in a permanent separation of 
the two elements or a» ultimate extinction of the 
lower element; the groundwork of an ascetic de¬ 
velopment is the hopeless surrender of the pheno¬ 
menal as the sphere only of evil. The character 
of Greek asceticism was again controlled by the 
philosophic interest. The elimination of the 

t lienomenal was by contemplation rather than 
y mortification. The way of salvation was escape 
from the body by pure thought. Even for Aristotle 
the higher life is open only to the man of pure specu¬ 
lative activity. In Neo-Platonism the Oriental 
mysticism was united definitely with Greek meta¬ 
physics (cf. Ueberweg, i. § 64, on. 312-359). The 
Hellenistic - Judaic and the Neo - Pythagorean 
schools found their final expression along ascetic 
and mystical lines in Plotinus and Porphyry. God 
and tlie world were definitely separated. God as 
pure being was abstracted from all phenomenal 
manifestation. Salvation was in the beatific 
vision. Asceticism was the way of freedom from 
the fleshly. Between God and man angels and 
spirits became mediators, and revelation was in 
philosophy and ecstasy. Thus the waning faith of 
a homeless Greek culture found refuge, just where 
India found it, in ascetic despondency and tlieo- 
sophic speculation. 

Literature. —Besides the philoBophical handbooks of Ueber¬ 
weg • Heinze, Windelband, Weber, and Zeller, cf. E. W. 
Muller, Geschichte der Kusmologie in der griechischen Kirche. 
bis a\{f Origenes, Halle, 1860; Leopold Schmidt, Hie Ethik 
der alters Qriechen, 2 vols., Berlin, 1882 ; Roth, Geschichte uns. 
abendIdndischen Philosophic^, Mannheim, 1862; J. Adam, The 
Religious Teachers of Greece, 1908, p. 375; Rohde, Psyche^, 
Tubingen, 1898. See also separate art. (‘ Greek') below. 

4 , Asceticism and Judaism.—(a) CanonicalJuda- 
ism. —All early religions resort to various forms of 
self-inflicted privation or suflering to appease the 
assumed wratn of gods or demons. Famine is anti¬ 
cipated by fasting (cf. aliove), and wounding the 
body becomes a surrogatum for the puiii.shment 
the offended powers would otherwise inflict with 
more fatal results. The motive in these cases 
is, however, not strictly speaking ascetic. The 
spiritual life is not being trained, nor is the body 
being destroyed as a thing evil in itself. Distin¬ 
guishing, as we must in the interests of clear 
thinking, asceticism proper from such survivals of 
ancient thouirht. Judaism is amu to be a distioetiy 
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non-ascetic relipon. The fasts and t^e days of 
humiliation (‘alllict your souls’), as in Lv 23“*'^^ 
are no more ascetic in the strict sense than a day 
of prayer in a Trotestant community. Some of the 
directions about the relations of sex may seem at 
first sijLcht ascetic (Ex 19^*, Lv etc.), but a 

close examination shows that the motive was not 
ascetic, but had to do with the conception of a 
physical uncleanness (perhaps sanitary in origin) 
l)etore Jahweh. This magical conception of im¬ 
purity led to washings, lustrations, certain sexual 
mliibitions, but Ave find no trace of asceticism 
proper in the gradual evolution of the Jewish 
ritual. The dualist ic asceticism of the Orient 
seems to leave no trace upon the canonical books. 
The fundamental conception of God, indeed, ex 
eludes it. Nor does it obtrude itself even as a 
foreign element, as it does in Muhammadanism. In 
spite of national disaster, the eschatological hopes 
of the Jews (cf. Bousset, Die lidigion des Juden- 
tums'% Bed. 1906, pp. 2-15-346) continually counter¬ 
balanced any beginnings of despair, such as we may 
notice in Job, Ecclesiastes, and Lamentations. For 
spiritual discipline the Jew turned to the study of 
t/ie Torah (Bs 119), or submitted Avith great ease to 
the burden of a legal system. In all ages, hoAV- 
ever, the mystic world-view that lends itself to 
asceticism is sooner or later at Avar Avith any de¬ 
veloped legalism, and likeAvise a developed legalism 
works inevitably against the rnystic-oscetic type 
of religious thought. The evidences cited by 
Zbckler for an undeveloped asceticism {Askese und 
Monchtum^, m). 113-120) will not bear critical ex¬ 
amination. Tlie Nazirite vows have no real marks 
of strict asceticism (cf. art. ‘ Nazirite’ in Hastings’ 
DB). They were vows of special consecration to 
Jahweh for a longer or shorter period, and repre¬ 
sent survivals of primitive Semitic religious cu.s- 
toms ; but spiritual or ethical training was wholly 
lacking (cf. the story of Samson), and they haxl no 
marks of any desire to destroy the body. The 
abstinence from Avine is a survival of nomaa moral¬ 
ity protesting against the agricultural stage (Her¬ 
mann Schultz, Alttest, Theologie *, 1896, § 111). The 
priestly regulation of the Nazirite vow has so de¬ 
stroyed its primitive character, that we must com¬ 
pletely re-construct it in the light of the stories 
of Samson and Samuel and the ollu.sions to the 
Rechabites (cf. art. ‘ Rechabites ’ in Hastings’ DB). 
Jahweh as the storm-god of the desert had those 
Avho even in the midst of an agricultural economic 
stage were His earnest champions and the main¬ 
tain era of more primitive types of conduct. Thus 
the forms were given in which asceticism might 
begin to develop, as perhaps in John the Baptist, 
although even here again we deal Avith other 
spiritual phenomena (cf. next col.) ; and only 
when the influence of the Orient and Greece can 
be historically traced in Judaism do we find un¬ 
doubted evidences of the ascetic ideal. The story 
of Jephthah’s daughter has no real bearing on the 
Question (cf. Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ J^hthah,”and the 
Comm, of Budde and Moore, lUC). The fasts, 
feasts, and ceremonial regulations of Jewish religion 
proceeded upon a supposition which excludes Oriental 
asceticism, for the nation is holy to JahAveh, and 
the body can and must be kept ceremonially holy. 
This is binding on all; but priests and Nazirit^, 
who come into closest contact with Jahweh, must 
be especially holy, t.e. ritually clean. The religions 
of the Orient centre in the negation of the body; 
Judaism insists upon its physical and ceremonial 
cleanness. This gives an entirely different char¬ 
acter to the thou^t of the relation of the physical 
to the spiritual. So that we may put even more 
strongly than Zockler his closing words: ‘Only 
the closing period of the pre-Christian Jewish his¬ 
tory gives us real historical parallels and anticipa¬ 


tions of monasticism,' and add that only in this 
period does ascetic practice proper have any place 
I at all. 

Litrraturb.— Out of a vast literature may be mentioned 
especially: H. Schultz, Alttest. Theol.t^ 181KI (Eiil'. tr. bv 
Paterson, Edin. 1892); Bousset, Die Religion des Jiulentiims^, 
Berlin, 1906; Schtirer, Gesch. des jud. Volkes^, Lcipz. 1898- 
1902; Weber, Jiid, Tkeol.^ 1897; H. P. Smith, OT History, 
Kdin. 1908. See also separate art. ('Jewish') below. 

(d) Hellenistic Judaisin. — The distinction be- 
tAA’cen fasts that have as their object the train 
ing of the spiritual life and those intended to 
propitiate an offended God must be constantly 
borne in mind. The first type is ascetic, the 
second has no necessary ascetic motive underlying 
it. The national fasts of Judaism, connected also 
as they generally Avere Avith times of special rejoic¬ 
ing, were intended to Avard off the displeasure of 
tlie Avorshipped God. The non-ethical quality of 
these veiy fasts led to their entire rejection by the 
ethical prophets (Hos 6^^, Am 5*“). As custum 
hardenea into a formulated legalism, neither 
Av'orld-flight nor spiritual discipline can be re¬ 
cognized as a formative motiA'e. The mingling, 
however, of Oriental and Greek elements with 
Judaism began early (cf. Schiirer, Gesch. des pid. 
Volkes^, i. 187-190, ii. 21-67). The influence Avaa 
probably wide-spread, but it reached its climax in 
the Avork of Philo at Alexandria. Here Ave tind 
all the familiar marks of the Neo-Platonic teach¬ 
ing of a later day (Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, iii. 
[1856] 298, Eng. tr. ii. [1891] 211 ; Schultz, Die jud. 
ReXigiom^hiirbis zuT Zersiomng Jerusalems, 1864 ; 
Lucius, Der Essenismiis in seinem Verluiltniss zum 
Judentum, Strassburg, 1881). God is not dragged 
doAvn by the material; the highest life is that of 
contemplation; and abstraction from tlie body i.s 
the essential thing in religion. Holiness is also a 
negative thing. The dualism betAveen God and 
nature is spanned by the Logos. Tlie dualism 
between the flesh and the spirit is resolved in the 
contemplative life, where the spirit frees itself 
from the flesh and rises to the vision of God. The 
Essenes (cf. art. by Conybeare in Hastings’ DB) 
are, as we have seen, doubtfully to bo considered 
as an ascetic development. The communism is 
the simple agricultural communism that marked 
all Israelitish life in early times. The marriage cus¬ 
toms are hidden in evidently inaccurate estimates 
of them, and the asceticism reported by Philo may 
well be imported from his preconce[)tions into 
their practice. It is difficult to believe that a sect 
that m so many ways suggests a recurrence to 
primitive type snould become a medium for carry¬ 
ing a Greek culture (cf., however, Zockler, Askese 
und Monchtum pp. 12^127). The reports of Philo 
and Josephus are always open to suspicion Avhen 
they see in Jewish customs bonds betAveen the 
Greek Avorld-Adew and Judaism. The food and 
clothing of John the Baptist (Mt 3^’^^, Mk p-*) 
no more have asceticism as their motive than tlie 
poke bonnets and grey colour of the Quaker 
costume; both were inspired by the desire to 
revert to a primitive simplicity. John the Baptist 
is the reversion to the semi-nomad prophetic type. 
He proclaims no asceticism, but taitnfulness to 
everyday duty (Lk 3‘^‘^*). Only when Plotinus 
and Porphyry and lamblichus leave the assump¬ 
tions of the OT, and by symbolic interpretation 
read Greek and Oriental thought into Judaism, do 
we get a system of contemplative asceticism Avell 
developed. This asceticism is not a JcAvish 
roduct and has left little trace upon Jewish life, 
lit it has profoundly influenced the Christian 
development. * 

* Muhammadanism has borrowed from old Chrisliaii sources 
an asceticism which, however, often resembles far more the no¬ 
madic excesses of the wilderness than either spiritual discipline or 
world-flight Indeed, this latter is wholly strange to the Qur’&n, 
although in Persia it may be noted (cf. sep. art. ‘ Muslim' below). 
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Literatdrk.— Schlirer, oj>. cit. ; Bousset, Die Itel. deeJiulen- 
Berlin. 1906; H. P. Smith, The. TiiUa and lalain, Lend. 


a life to a philoso])liy of life be^^an (cf. \Vernle, 
Anfdnge un.serer Tub. 1904, 322-346). The 

marks of this chan/^^e are already upon several of 
the NT books, notably the En. to the H(ib., where 
the influence of Philo and Alexandrian Judaism 
is nmrked Jef. Siegfried, Philo von Alex., Jena, 1875, 


Church found herself dealing was often not that of 
the OT, but a Hellenistic Judaism whose thought 
was based no longer on the ethical monotheism of 
8 th cent, prophecy, but on Greek dualism (cf. 
Harnack, Lchi^uch der Dogmengeschiehte [ed. 1883J, 
vol. i. § 7, pp. 93-101). j’his distorted the whole 
conception of the relation of the body to the 
purj^)ose of the Kingdom ; but the distortion was not 
realized because tlio faith in a catastrophic intro¬ 
duction of a new age seemed in itself to minimize 
the importance of the existing world. Upon this 
distortion grew up the conception of world-llight, 
and ascreticism of the purest Oriental character 
was linked with the life of the Church. The 
exact history of the rise of monastic asceticism is 
obscured by the controversy over the genuine char¬ 
acter of the alleged work of Philo, de Vita Con- 
ternplaiiva. This document has been pronounced 
by P. E. Lucius {Die Therapeuten, Strassburg, I 
1879) and others to be a forgery, while it has j 
been defended by Conybeare {Philo: about the I 
Contemplative Life, Oxf. 1895) and P. Wendland ! 
{Die Therapeuten und die philonische Sclirift vom 
beschaulicKen Leben, Leipz. 1890). It is certainly 
impossible to use it witli confidence as a source 
for studying the history of monasticism. The 
so-called 'Tnerapeutie, described as a Jewish 
monastic order, probaldy never existed, but the 
invention reflects the ideals of the highest holi¬ 
ness of certain circles profoundly influenced bv 
Hellenized Christianity. As might bo expectecT, 
it was in the Oriental Churches that the most 
negative type of asceticism flourished. Egypt 
became the home of men and women fleeing from 
the world to find in ascetic solitude the holiness 
they longed for (cf. the interesting pen picture in 
Anatole France, Thaid^, 1891). The attitude of 
St. Paul to marriage had nothing fundamentally 
ascetic in the Oriental sense. Aostineuco was a 
matter of expediency, for the .stress was great 
and the time was short (1 Co 7^'“*^), and mairiage 
brought cares which hindered the Christian in his 
main business of proclaiming the coming of Christ. 
At the same time, the vileness and licence of the 
period made continency, even to the denial of 
marriage, a very distinguishing mark of superior 
enthusia.sm. In opposition to Marcion, however, 
Tertullian j)rotests {adv. Marcion. i. 20), and he 
was not the only one to do so, against the rising 
tide of ascetic denial of marriage, urging that 
Christian liberty must be preserved (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, ii. 23, iii. 12 ; Euseb. HD iv. 29). Moreover, 
self-denial gave a stamp of sincerity to much 
religious life whose basis w'as really not Christian at 
all, as in Manichmism, and this religious life com¬ 
pelled the Christian communities to rival its 

The prohibition of wine is not ascetic, but a return to primitive 
morality on national and economic grounds. Nor is the fasting 
of Muhammadanism in the strict sense ascetic any more than 
the regular hours of prayer can be so called. Pilgrimages, how¬ 
ever (cf. art. ‘ Mecca ’ in EBr»), and various wild dances, do 
partake of the mystic negative view of holiness which sees in 
abstraction from the body the possibility of the Divine vision. 
But, on the whole, asceticism is as foreiRn t-o the real spirit of 
Muhammadanism as it is to the Jewish rellfifious development. 
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Tertullian, who himself di.stinctly repudiates 
asceticism in principle {Apologg, 42), is never¬ 
theless proud of the sclf-ileiiiat.s he i.s able to 
set over against the claim.s of the ascetic Mar- 
cionites {op. cit.). Thus, in Egypt and Africa 
world-flight and a.scetic fasting and an un-Chris¬ 
tian ana un-Pauline celibacy came more and 
more to mark the ecclesiastical (bivelopment. It 
culminated in the world-flight of Paul of ITiebes, 
who.se retreat to the desert was, liowever, only 
the logic of the transposition of Christ ian values 
eil'ected by Cyprian and Origen. Maniclneisiii 
and Gnosticism bad really conquered, and, oppo.sed 
with true instinct by tlie Church, bad yet forced 
upon the Church the dualistic Oriental conception 
or life (cf. Hatch, Oi'ganizalion of the Early 
Chr. Churche.s', bond. 1881, Lect. vi. pp. 152-164, for 
a slight modilication of this view). And logic 
went to the fullest extent in the hermit seclusion 
and the absolute isolation of the individual, as in 
the ca.se of Antony and Simeon Stylites. The 
grouping of the ])riests of the worship of Serapis 
is sometimes regarded (but see O. Zockler’s art. 
below, p. 75*) as the model for what now sprang up 
as a modification of this hermit i.solation. The 
monastery was at first a mere group of hermits 
gathered about some conspicuous example, or 
banded together for mutual protection. To such 
grou|)s Pachomius (285-345) gave a set of rules 
(F. E. Konig, ‘Die Hegel des heiligen Pachomius’ 
in SK, 1878; Griitzmacher, Pachomius und das 
dlteste Klosterlehen, Freib. i. B. 1896), and monastic 
asceticism was formally foisted upon the early 
Catholic Church. Then, as persecution began to 
lessen, and martyrdom became rarer and rarer, the 
enthusiasm that found vent in this last evidence 
of zeal and sincerity began to express itself in 
ascetic practices. The spiritual athlete proved his 
constancy by self-inflicted deprivation.s. 

Literaturr.— -See Abcbtioibm (Christian). 

(5) The Oriental and Greek Communions and 
Asceticism. —In general it may be said that the 
negative, contemplative, my.stic type of a-sceticism 
had its largest development m the Oriental 
Greek Church. From the time of Pachomius and 
Antony the contemplative withdrawal from life 
into the desert was indeed bound up with extra¬ 
ordinary limitations of diet, etc., but the life of 
contemplation was the end sought by these fast¬ 
ings. The bodily exercises remain in the late 
conception of Greek asceticism a means to the con¬ 
templative self-abstraction. This is seen clearly 
in tlie rules of Pachomius and their .subsequent 
development (cf. Zbckler, Askese und Monchtum^, 
>. 201-233). The influence of Origen and of the 
eo-Platonic conceptions on the Oriental Church, 
as it ceased to be intellectually quick, was to 
emphasize dogma and details of ritual on the 
basis of an extreme literalism in the use of 
Scripture (cf. K. Miiller, Kirchengeschichte, i. 209). 
The ritual development was excessive, and the 
monastery reflected the most primitive type, an 
aggregate of hermit cells. It was only when, in 
988, the Russian organization and education called 
out the best that was in the monast ic development 
that it exhibited any signs of life and growth. 
Cyril and Methodius, the two monks from Con¬ 
stantinople who gave Russia to the Greek Church, 
represented tlie spirit of missionary service (cf. 
J. M. Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church, 
1873). Yet asceticism in the true sense of the 
term was overlaid by formalism and ritual. The 
negative conception of holiness was even forgotten 
amidst the mass of superstitious externalism. The 
monastery as seen at Mount Athos or Mount 
Lebanon (cf. articles cui hoc in Brockhaus, Kon- 
versationslexikon) reflects the older type of com- 
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munal life ; but tlie asceticism, save in the absolute 
banishment of women from all participation in 
the life, is not extreme. Nor has asceticLsm proj>er 
experienced any new development in the Russian 
branch of the Greek Churcli. Sects have arisen 
witli extreme and fanatical views baaed upon 
a bald literalism, as the sect of the Skopizy^ who 
interpret Mt 19'^ literally, and of whom 176 
were in the years 1839-71 sent to Siberia for 
obedience to this supposed command (cf. Loofs, 
Symboliky i. 181 [1902]). Yet in such ca-ses the 
pathological and the sut)erstitiou3 overshadow the 
ascetic motives; and, indeed, of genuine ascetic 
development in the various branches of the 
Orthodox Greek Church there is almost no trace 
since the 17th century. 

Litkraturk.— J. M. Neale, IlUtory of the Holy Eattem 
Churchy 6 vols., London, 18.')0-73 ; I. Silbernag’l, Verfaesung 
und gegenwdrtxger Bestand sainmtliehcr Kirchen dea Orienta, 
Laiidshut, 1805 ; W. Gass, Symbolik der griech. Kirche, Berlin, 
1872; Stanley, Hiat. of the East. Church, now ed., Ix>ndon, 1884. 
{c) The Roman Church and Asceticism. —The 

f rima^ interest of the Christian Church as an 
mperial organization was neither in dogma nor in 
the negative conception of holiness fundamental 
in ascetic monasticism (cf. A. Ilarnack, Das 
MbncMum, seine I deale und seine Geschichte^y 1901, 
p. 30 f.). Her interest was in the re-organization 
of the Empire in the service of an Imperial 
ecclesiasticism. At the same time, in the creeds 
and literature which the Western Church took 
over for her Imperial purpose, there were both 
dogmatic elements which she had to formulate 
and defend and ascetic ideals which she had to 
use and regulate. Under the leadership of Rome, 
asceticism became a handmaid of inestimable value. 
It was the great monk-pope Gregory VII. who forced 
on the whole of the clergy the ascetic celibate as an 
ideal (Synods of Erfurt and Passau, 1074), and in 
him were united the two contradictory ideals, the 
ruling of the world by an institution whose ideal 
was world-flight. The missionary activity of the 
monastery in Northern Europe bad changed its 
character, and while bringing a mas.s of evils con¬ 
nected >vith the holding or property (cf. K. Miiller, 
Kirchengeschichte, i. 353-358 [Freib. i. B. 1892]), it 
was at the same time the bearer of order and culture, 
and even of literature, to the relatively barbarous 
North. It had, however, of necessity drifted away 
from the ideals of Oriental asceticism. To the 
task of re-introducing those ideals the reform 
movements of the period from Otto I. (936-973) 
to Gregory vii. (1073-1085) were directed. The 
monastery of the Western (Jjhurch was up to this 
period largely dependent on the great land-holders, 
and vows were not made for life. Only in the 
7 th century was the retirement from a cloister 
visited by penalty, and only under the vigorous 
reforms of Bernard of Cluny and the Abbot Hugo 
were the monasteries compelled to conform to the 
ascetic ideals of the past (cf. K. Muller, op. cit. i. 
317 f., and 431-435). The new reformed monastic 
orders looked with suspicion on the agricultural 
and literary work whicu marked the less ascetic 
monastic institutions, and exalted more and more 
the life of contemplation and ascetic negation 
(cf, H. Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Aufkldr. II. vi. 
24-28, Berlin, 1877). From this period onwards 
extreme forms of ascetic life—scourging, wearing 
of chains and haircloth garments, no longer as sur¬ 
vivals of primitive life, but planned to inflict pain 
and discomfort—as well as extreme seclusion, 
became the accepted means for the attainment 
of perfection; and the ideal of perfection was world- 
flight and the negation of d^esire. At the same 
time, the linking of these ideals with Churchly 
ambitions gave peculiar form to the ascetic con¬ 
ception. Everywhere the monastic reform set 
before itself the same ends : 


‘The revival of monastic institutions, the recovery of loet 
lands, and the acquirement of new possessions, the establishment 
of old ecclesiastical laws, the acquirement of a better class of 
novitiate, introduction of stricter discipline and cultivation of 
piety, os described in the older stories of monastery life, and 
especially in the writings of Gregory the Great (590-004), pen¬ 
ance and self-inflicted pain of all kinds, contemplation in 
solitude, humility to the point of self-renunciation, constant 
emplo^Tnent of confession and the sacrament, homage of the 
saints and relics, pilgrimages, search for the miraculou^ 
pessimistic judgment of the world, longings for death, and 
generally an abnormal raising of the emotional life, Increased 
sensitiveness, and, above all, a high estimate of the “grace of 
tears "'(K. Miillor, Kirchengeach. pp. 386-886). 

Each new attempt at monastic reform of 
neccs.sity but revived this negative idea of holi- 
ne.ss, and hence it is no accident that the circum¬ 
stances which originally produced the pessimistic 
world-flight religious type in the Orient should 
generally mark its revival in the Western Church. 
The times of revived asceticism are periods of 
national disorder and social disruption. Gentle 
and thoughtful souls found world-flight the only 
seeming refuge amidst the wrecks of all tliat 
makes life really attractive, and in the extreme 
symbolic self-renunciation of self-torture the only 
hone for the devoted lives of those who saw the 
evu. It is impossible for any religious ilevelop- 
ment to be wholly without the note of service and 
self-sacrifice for others, yet this sinks more and 
more into the background the more self-consistent 
the pursuit of the ascetic ideal becomes. To save 
one’s own soul by retirement from the dangers of 
life is the chief goal, and the selfishness of this 
goal is only partly liidden by the fact that service 
on behalf of others may become a means to this 
end. Even the asceticism that marked the great 
monastic revival under St. Francis of Assisi (1182- 
1226) made the great services rendered W the 
order often a source of real corruption (cf. Juife of 
St. Francisy by Thomas de Celano, 1229, by Bona- 
ventura, 1261, and recently by Hase, 1856, and 
Sabatier [Eng. tr.], 1894). The complete impossi¬ 
bility of making the negative monastic asceticism 
a universal demand upon all Christians, while still 
maintaining Imperial world ambitious, has always 
led in the Western Church to compromises with 
the ‘lay’ world. Hence each revival of the ex¬ 
treme emphasis has also led to ‘ lay-brotherhoods,’ 
to modified vows for those who cannot altogether 
flee the world, and to an extension of ascetic 
symbolism. This ascetic symbolism plays, there¬ 
fore, a larger and larger part in penance, fasts, 
prayers, vigils, etc., in which the element of pain 
ancl bodily deprivation is reduced to a ininimuiu, 
and the ascetic element is represented by symbols, 

‘ half-fasts,’ fish and eggs instead of meat, beads 
told, and masses said by proxy, etc. Against 
these compromises protests were constantly being 
raksed by those who seriously held the monastic 
ascetic type of Christian ideal (Bernard of Cluny); 
but more and more as the Imperial organizing 
force of a centralized Vatican made its way, these 
compromises received the sanction of the Church. 
From the time of the Reformation onwards the 
Roman Church has been on the defensive, and the 
militant character of her m*eat organizing force, 
inherited from Rome, has driven the negative and 
ascetic conception of holiness into a secomlary 
lace. In the Jesuit development, asceticism has a 
istinctly different place from that occupied in the 
older orders. It is a training for service under the 
ecclesiastical Imperialism oi Rome (cf. Bollinger 
and Reusch, Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in 
der romisch-katholischen Kirche [1889], particularly 
the ‘ Einleitung’). The goal the Jesuit order set 
before itself was world-conquest rather than world- 
flight, and thus again is clearly seen the old 
struggle between two distinct ideals of holiness, 
while both are maintained within the great his¬ 
toric communion of the Roman Church. The 
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triumphs of the Jesuit jiolicies since the great 
Jansenist controversy have therefore steadily rele¬ 
gated asceticism to a secondary and disciplinary 
place, and its recent history shows no new develop¬ 
ment within the Roman communion, while it still 
maintains its place as one of liistoric legitimacy. 

Litbraturb. Out of a vast literature may be specially men* 
aoned; Zbckler, Askexe uud Monchtuin'-i, Krankf. a. M. 1897- 
Lea, Ui»t. of the In<^uisitinn of the Middle A<feB, 3 vols., Lond! 
1888; Jessopp, Coming of the Friar»^, Lond. 1905 ; Montalcm- 
bert, Monks of the West from St. Benedict to St. Beimard, 7 vola., 
Edin. 1861-1879 ; Taylor Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, 
Lond. 1901; Harnack, Das Mdnchtum [Eng. tr. MonasticCsm, 
Lond. 1881]; and the Standard Histories of the Ohurch in 
the Middle Ages, e.g. those of Neander, K. Miiller, etc.; also 
Gothem, Ignatius von Loyola und die Oegenreformation, Halle, 
1895; Ranke, Die r&mischen PdpsU, Leipz. 1878; Reuter, 
Qeech, der religidsen Avfklarutia, Berlin, 1877. 

{d) Prot^tantism and Asceticism.—In a true 
Protestantism there is no room for Oriental asceti¬ 
cism based upon world-flight (cf. Luther, Von dcr 
Freiheit eines Chrutenincv.^ichen, 1520). The only 
place asceticism can proi)erly have is as a training 
for the life of service, and it is only a matter of 
loving expediency whether tlie Protestant shall 
prepare him.self for service by fasting, deprivation 
and negation of legitimate desires, or by the simple 
and faitliful discharge of daily duty. In the 
Matthew tradition (Mt G^**) Jesus certainly antici¬ 
pated fasting; hut in actual fact His disci[)les 
did not emphasize it during llis lifetime (Mb 9^^), 
as is seen also in the Mark tradition (Mk 2^*, 
Lk j and St. Paul’s doctrine of Christian 
freedom (Gal 5^ and argument of whole letter), 
permitting, indeed, any act that may prove for 
spiritual edification, excludes any eni])ha.sis upon 
such practice as necessary. Hence the Reformer.s 
admit fasts, ‘Fasten und leiblich sich bereiten 
ist eine feine gute Zucht,’ says Luther in his 
Smaller Catechism, and he urged it as a pious and 
useful exercise ; as did also Calvin, with, however, 
the old primitive motive appearing, for the Church 
was to fast ‘to appease the wrath of God’ (cf. 
Zockler, op. cit. p. 5G5). All the ascetic practices 
have dropped away, or been actually condemned 
by both Lutheran and Reformed Churches (Augs¬ 
burg Confess., Art. 27 ; 1 Ilclvct. Confess., Art 
28). In the form of world-flight Protestantism has 
overcome asceticism. Only in the forms of a 
legalism can we trace remains of the Catholic 
conception of a negative holiness (cf. A. Ritschl, 
Gesch. d. Pietvttnus, i. 36-80, Bonn, 1880), and even 
the legalism that forbids dancing, theatre-going, 
wine-drinking, and card-j)laying does’so now on the 
basis of the expediency of the Christian life, or on 
the ground of inherent immorality in the practices, 
thus removing the discussion of them from the 
sphere of asceticism. It is therefore a source of 
confusion to confound tliese two separate motives. 
With Protestantism, therefore. Oriental asceticism 
may be said to have been theoretically overcome. 

Literati’RR.— The beat histories are those of Zbckler, Askese 
und Monchtuui'i, Frankf. a. M. 1897, a new edition of his KriU 
ische GescJiichte der Askese, 1863 ; and J. Mayer, Die christliche 
Askese, ihr Wesen umi ihre historische Kntfaltung, Freiburg i. B. 
1894 ; see also article ‘ Askese ’ in PRK^. Interesting material 
may be found in Palladius, Histuria Latmaca(,PL, vol. xxxiv.^, 
and in Rufinus, Histuria Monachorum{PL, vol. xxi.). There I8 
curious material in Stadler and Heim, Vollstdndiges Heiligen- 
Lexicon, 1858. For the history of Monasticism consult the 
catalogue given in Dictinnnaire des Ordres lieligieux, 4 vols., 
Paris, 1860; and Montalembert, Moines d’Occident, 7 vols., 
1860-1877 rin part translated). F'or accounts of Buddhism see 
Hardy Lasteryi Mooachism, 1860, Manual of Budhism'^, 1880, 
and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, 1866. For the 
attitude of the Reformation see Luther. An den christhchen 
Adel deutscher Fafion, 1620, and de Libertate Christiana-, 
Melanchthon, Loci Communes, particularly ‘de crucis afflic- 
tionibufl,’ 15‘21; Calvin, Institutes, iii. 6-10, iv. 12 ff. ; also 
Luthardt, Die EtUik Luthers in ihren Grundzugen^, 1876; P. 
Lobstein, Die Ethik Calvins, 1877. For the best expositions m 
the Ethical handbooks of the ProtesUnt attitude, consult H. 
Schultz. Grundriss der evangelischen Ethik, 1891, p. 40ff. ; 
and Newman Smith, Christian Ethics, 1891. A very full 
bibliography is also given by Zbckler, op. cxL m. 21-29. 
See also art. Adstkritibs. T. C. JHALL. 


ASCETICISM (Buddhist).—Judged by its 
literature, India has revealed to us human intelli¬ 
gence at its widest, intensest range of reaction to 
sensuous and emotional stimuli. European writers 
have described the mild, passive, dreamy, quiescent 
Hindu. But they have ignored t he fact that these 
qualities were the natural antithesis to, and re- 
l^und from, the preponderant disposition. That 
appears to have oeeu of a nervous, eager, high- 
strung, emotional character, nassionate and plea¬ 
sure-seeking, keenly 8 uscej>tible, exuberant in ex- 

S ression, impulsive and strenuous in eflort to satisfy 
esire. The notes of the vlrm (a kind of lute), the 
singing of the Karamka bird from the Himalayas, 
are de.^cribed as rendering languid and maddened 
those that heard it, no magic agency being imputed 
{Samyutta, iv. 197 ; Sumahqalay ap. Dufka, xiv. 
35). Where the heart’s desire is cut oil', the 
subject })romptly lies down to die {Majjhiina, ii. 
57 ; Com. on Therigdtha, p. 221 ). The ordinary 
man is described as indulging in extravagant ex¬ 
pression and depression at a transition from happi¬ 
ness to grief {SEE xi. 102 , 127 ; Majjh. i. 238, 239). 
Where sense and emotion sway so forcibly, we 
should expect to find a corresponding excess in 
attempts to cope witli that exuberance. Nowhere, 
indeed, has asceticism been so highly elaborated as 
in India. Nowhere have sense imi)ressions and 
sense gratification been sup])re.ssed more nearly to 
the utmost limits consistent with life. Nouliere 
has the art of pain been more studied. Every a(^t 
and posture of common life was engrossed by the 
self-persecuting zeal of the ascetic. And the lay 
world that maintained him in the intervals of his 
weird warfare expected of him a rigid persistence in 
his ertbrts, in exchange for its alms, as much as the 
votarie.s expecte<i it trom each other, if the reputa¬ 
tion for sincerity and sanctity of each was not 
to be lost (Vinaya Texts^ iii. p. 66 tt'., i. pp, 90, 
93). 

The Enfflish reader of translations from Pali and Sanskrit will 
And the word ‘ ascetic' used to denot e any person whe from 
religiouB motives has ‘ renounced the world' (cf. e.g. Dialogues 
of the Buddha, i. ‘213, n. 2 ; The Jdtaka. vi., Cutiii)ridifc, 1907, 
Index, s.v. ‘Ascetic’). This is due to the English poverty for 
such terms as reUgieux and its synonyms. It does not, how¬ 
ever, follow that, beyond renouncing home, property, and 
marriage, the so-called ‘ascetic' is to he understood as engaged 
in systematic penance or self-mortiflcation. 

Ascetic practices were spoken of collectively as 
tajyas (Fail tapo), i.e. ‘burning,* ‘glow.* Parallel 
with, but usually independent of, sacrificial rites, 
they constituted, no less than the latter, a system¬ 
atic line of action pursued to gain a distinctive 
end. That end, when Buddhism arose, was chiefly 
the guarantee of re-birth under relatively happier 
conditions than the present life could afl'ord. 

For instance, in the parable of the log drifting down the 
Ganges, the Buddha, discussing the chances of its arriving in 
due course at the open sea, and enumerating the various 
obstacles, said that it might be seized by human or by non- 
human agenciea By this he illu8trate<l the fat« of a religious 
brother, drawn back again into the world, or captured by long¬ 
ings after some abode of the gods and conforming to some dis¬ 
cipline {brahrnachariya) with the notion : ‘ By this rule, or ritual, 
or askesis (fnpeuo), or discipline I shall become a god, or god¬ 
like being* {Sarhy. iv. 179fl., but cf. also Majjh. ii. p. 36, 1. 2). 

Of the more usual object of tapus, according to 
the Vedas—the attainment of magica/l powers— 
but slight traces remain. The Buddha, for instance, 
tells, as an ancient legend, of the failure of certain 
Nsis to blast by curses a seer who exclaimed that 
their tapas was proved futile and their discipline 
fruitless {Mafjhinui, ii. 155). 

The way in which tapas was lield to guarantee 
the end .sought after Ava.s not, as in .sacrificial rites, 
by the propitiation of a god or gods, but by satis- 
fying, as a system of acts and abstinences, the law 
of Jmrma conceived as imi)er 8 onal, eternal, moral 
energy. Painful experience and the ab.sence of 
pleasant experience were to work as a set-ofl‘, in 
the balance of fate, against the weight of pleasant 
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self-indulgences in the past, and of possible pleasant 
ex[)(u ience in the near future, respectively. 

‘Tluro ivrc, broLhron,’ tho liiuMlia’s discourse runs, ‘certain 
rci:liisi>s (Arhelakas, Ajivikas, Ni^ar.itlias, etc.) who thus preach 
and belie\ e ; \' hatsoe\ <'r an indiridnaJ experiences, whether it 
be liaj>))\, «ir painful, or neutral feeling, all lias been caused by 
previous acliotis. And thus, from the cancelling of old actions 
by tapan, and by abstaining from doing new actions, there is no 
influx into future life ; by Ibis non-influx karma is destroyed, 
and so ill is destroyed, and so feeling is destroyed, and so all 
pain will become worn away. This, hretliron, is what the Ni- 
eiuitbas (.fauis) say. ... Is it true, I asked them, that you 
believe and declare this? . . . They replied . . . Our leafier, 

> il.ipiitra. all-wise . . . out of the depths of his knowledge 
be tells n>.; Ve have done evil in tlte past. This ye do wear 
away by this bard and painful course of action. And the disci- 
l)liue that here and now, by thought, word, and (leed, is 
wrought, is a minus (juantity of bad karma in future life . . . 
thus all fcanna will eventually be worn away, and all pain. To 
this we assent' (Majjhima, ii. 214ff. ; cf. i. 238). 

'File recorded interviews between the Buddhists 
and the Brahmans yield no such efforts to master 
and forestall destiny. But one young Braliman 
names tapas as one of five conditions declared by 
the priestly class to he requisite for the achieve¬ 
ment of ‘merit’ {Majjhima^ ii. 199). Ami current 
verses commending tapas are here and there 
gathered into the Buddhist canonical anthologie.s 
{Saikyutta, i. 38, 43, 172 = ,S'Mf<a Nipdta^ verse 77 ; 
Ahguttara, iii. 346). 

Now Buddhism was frankly eudwmonistic In its ethics. It 
hastened to reduce the evil of the world to its ultimate term — 
dukkha, ‘ pain,’ ‘ sorrow,’ ‘ misery,’ ‘ ill.’ It spoke of yiirvdxia as ! 
absolute happinesH. Its cardinal tenets were to be an organon j 
for the extir]mtion of ill. Allectionate and moral conduct, 

‘ noble ’ (Aryan) views, are commended as securing philatioihiira, 
that is, easeful, serene living (A Atjufdara, iii. 132). Consequently 
it could not well sanction any deliberate infliction of pain, or 
dis-ease, as such, on one’s self or on others. One of those 
categories into which the canonical books delight to divide 
humanity clas.ses men as self-tormentors, or self-burners (aftan- 
tapo), tormentors of others, tormentor.s of both self and others, 
tormentors neither of self nor of others i, .341, 411, ii. 

169; Afiguttara, ii. 205; Puggala, 56), Under the first iiead 
come the votaries of tai>ns ; under the second, butchers, fowlers, 
hunters, llshermen, tlncn es, executioners, gaolers, and all <ioers 
of acts of cruelty ; under the third, great functionaries who, 
when holding sacrificial ceremonies, perform rites involving some 
personal discomfort, and also have herds of animals slaughtered, 
and keep their slaves in fear of punishment. Under the fourth 
head come those who have left the world and the home for the 
career of a recluse. These are, or should be, filled with charity 
and compassion for all living beings ; they own no property in 
animals or in pereonal service. They harm no one, molest no 
one, and have thrown off the cares and ties that torment the 
world. And, as it were in antithesis to the word ‘ burning,’ 
they are said to have ‘ become cool ’ {sltibhuto). 

The latter term, sitibhuto^ would seem to imply 
renunciation of tapas, as well as of those professions 
and practices through which a man would become, 
as it were, a cau,se of burning or torment to otliers. 
He has, of course, still to cultivate, even if he be a 
bhikkhu frequenting forest seclusion {Majjhirna, i. 
469), the virtue of hiri-ottappa, con.scientiousness 
and fear of blame. These will often entail, ere he 
graduates in saintliness, state.s of mind called 
‘ burning-producing’ {tapanlyd dhamtnd), to wit, ‘I 
have left undone those thing.s that I ought to have 
done, and 1 have done tliose things that I ought not 
to have done’ {Ahguttara, i. 49; Dhamma-sangani, 

§§ 38, 1300, 1323). Nor was he to be ‘cool' in 
pressing forward to complete emancipation and 
self-conauest; hut, on the contrary, abundance of 
‘ ardour^ {atapl) was expO(;ted of him. Only the 
arahat is described as wholly sitibhuto, as one rest¬ 
ing on a summit, or by clear waters beyond the 
jungle (see art. Arhat). 

Buddhi.sin, again, claimed at its very inception* 
in the Buddha’s first .sermon, to be a Middle Path, 
oppo.sed equally to the extremes of sensuous and 
worldly indulgence on the one hand, and of self- 
niortification on the other. Both are denounced as 
i^ohle (un-Aryan) and unprofitable, the latter, 
also, as dukkha {SBE xi. 146, Majjh, iii. 230). 
Contrasted in another passage, in a jungle simile, 
as the thick-.set path and the fired-out path, they 
are opposed to the middle course of the brother 
who (in the practice of the ‘Four Inceptions of 


Mindfulne.s.s’) ‘ardently’ surveys body, impres- 
■ sioiis, thoughts, and feelings, that he may subdue 
all grief arising from coveting the things of the 
world {Ahguttara, i. 295). 

; The Buddha’s twofold objection to the practice 
j of a.sceticisni is really one: dukkha is evil and 
j nm.st he removed. K.xcess is dukkha. Tapas is a 
form of exce.ss, and multiplies dukkha. It doe.s 
not even lead tliiough sullering to any gain ; it is 
unprolitahle. This futility of tapas, and not any 
shrinking from pain, was the moral of his own 
strenuous os.say in austerities. This ho is said, in 
the canonical hooks, to have related to a raja's 
son, who maintained that happiness wa.s to he won 
only through .sulToring {MajJIama, ii. 93); also to a 
young Brahman, who questioned him on the origin¬ 
ality of the sy.stem he put forward {Majjhima, ii. 
212); and again to a youno Jain, who doubted 
whether the Buddha’s uiscijdes studied bodily a.s 
well as mental control {Maijhi/na, i, 237). AV hen 
almost worn out by lii.s austerities, ho came, he 
suit!, to tlie conclusion : ‘ Not by this hitter course 
of painful hardship shall 1 arrive at that separate 
ana supreme vision of all-sutiicing, noble (Aryan) 
knowledge, passing human ken. Might there not 
he another path to Enlightenment?’ Whereupon 
he once more took rea.sonable care of the body, 
(whereby liis fellow-a8cetic.s, who had expected great 
results, lost faith in him), and chose, for the medi¬ 
tations that brought the light, a spot where the 
natural environment was of a kind to soothe and 
brace the spirit. 

A little poem in the Sayhyutta NikAyaii. 108) represents him, 
at this stage, a« hapjjy in the release from all self-mortification 
and front faith therein. Before his complete enlightettinent he 
sat by the river Nerahjara, at the foot of the Ooatlierd’s Banyan 
tree, musing: ‘Oh! but I am freed from all that dillicult toil' 
Oh! but well freed am I from that useless course of dltticult 
toil! Wholly steadfast and mindful now draw I near to bodhi 
(enlightenment).’ Mara, the evil one, tried to shake his 
serenity: ‘ Tapas and sacrifice hast thou abandoned, whereby 
the Brahman youths are purified ? The impure may deem him¬ 
self pure, when he hath missed the path of purity.’ And 
Qautama replies : ‘ 1 who have discerned the uselessness of [my] 
tapas and of all tapas whatsoever—bearing along with it, as it 
does, all that is useless, even as punting-pole and steering-pole 
may bring along a water-snake—I, practising the path to 
bodhi —moral conduct, meditation and insight—have won the 
Purity supreme.’ 

The foregoing allusions define the attitude of 
Buddhism to asceticism when the term applies to 
a course of painful penance, privation, injury, toil, 
or tedium inllicted upon the person. But in the 
sense of the Greek astcesis, or way ol life, in which 
some channels of activity are barred ami others 
developed by sj^ecial training, Buddliisni was 
thoroughly ascetic. ‘ The Greek has ids asceti¬ 
cism, but it is no mortification of the sense.s. It is 
just the power to refuse a lesser good for the sake 
of the greater. Such asceticism, an alert and 
constant ellbrt after betterness, is a tonic, a 
strengthening of fibre, an added increment to life.’ 
Dr. Jane Harrison’s words {Albany Review, Jan. 
1908) apply no less to tlie Buddhist. Of the lay- 
di.sciple a less high standard of training was 
expected. Hi.s whole duty may be said to ^ laid 
down in the Sigalovada Suttanta of the Digha, 
But any deeply serious movement must always 
concentrate its energies and its care at first on a 
nucleus of whole-hearted devotees, who alone will 
tide it over initial difficulties, and propagate it. 
Tlie.se can no more live like the rest ef the world 
than an anny when mobilized can atl’ord to do. 
With the end it ha<l in view, tlie Buddhist askesis 
is in some respects in affinity with the Christian, 
in some, again, with the Greek. For the earnest 
student {sekha) the body was something to he ana¬ 
lytically studied and kept in cleanliness and good 
health. Clothing for it, regular and frequent hatlis, 
massage, shelter, regular food, rest, and medicines 
were prescribed. But it remained, religiously con¬ 
sidered, a foul thing {putikdyo) ; and the senses 
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were so many opportunities and channels of malefic 
impressions and impulses. Susceptibility to beauty 
of person re(|uired to be corrected by the contempla¬ 
tion or imagination of bodily transience, decay, and 
putrescence. The bodily culture of the Order 
amounted very much to what would now be called 
‘ the simple life.’ Needs (which would else provoke 
pain) were to be satisfied without arousing new 
and unnecessary wants. The recurring explana¬ 
tion of ‘ moderation in diet’ is typical:— 

‘ When any one takes food with reflexion and judgment, not 
for purposes of sport, excess, personal charm and attraction, 
but so as to sufltce for the sustenance and preservation of the 
body, for allaying hunffer and for aiding the practice of the 
religious life ; and thinking, “ While I shall subdue that which I 
have been feeling, and shall cause no new feeling to arise, and 
maintenance shall ho mine, blamelessness also and comfort"— 
this cout(?nt, temperance, judgment in diet, is what is called 
"moderation in diet"’ (Dhamina-sangani, 1.348). 

Compared with the ascetic excesses, as well as 
with the imaginative and speculative obsessions, 
of the age, the Buddhist standpoint was markedly 
hygienic. As the Buddha is recorded to have said 
{Majjhima, i. 509), to consider that health means 
merely that nothing ails the body is to lack all 
noble (Aryan) vision. On the other hand, a healthy 
and efficient condition of body was not onl^ indis¬ 
pensable to a healthy and efficient condition of 
mind, but was an integral part of sound training 
(Majjhirruif i. 239, 473 IF., 425; Dhcimma-sanganiy 
§§ 40-51). There does not appear, in the canonical 
books, any glorification of the intellectual or spirit¬ 
ual at the expense of the corporeal. The consti¬ 
tuents of individuality were ranked on a level, as 
being each and all impermanent, channels of 
suffering, and void of Atman. But then this body- 
and-mind individuality, ‘poor thing* though it 
might be, was potentially the vehicle of nirvana, 
of amM^-sliip, And hence the training of it was 
of the first importance—training by no means of a 
negative, paralyzing character. The pupil of a 
great Brahman ascetic school is asked by the 
Buddha whether, and how, Para.sariya teaches the 
cultivation of the bodily faculties. The answer is, 

‘ Yes ; with the eye he sees no object, with the ear 
he hears no sound.’ ‘On that system,’ is the re¬ 
joinder, ‘ the blind and the deaf have their senses 
be.st cultivated. ’ And ‘ the supreme faculty-culture 
{indriya-hhavana) of the noble (Aryan) discipline’ 
is then described {Majjhima, iii. 298 ffi). The train¬ 
ing, moreover, is often represented as gradual, just 
the ‘ bit placed in the cor’s mouth ’ to begin with 
{Majjhinm, iii. 2); ‘Come thou, brother, keep the 
sila and the precepts and acquire the range of moral 
conduct, . . . see tliat the gates of sense are well 
guarded, that no influx of impressions bear thee 
off thy feet, be moderate in diet, keep vigils, be 
mindful and heedful, cultivate self-collected ness in 
solitude, purging the heart of the five hindrances 
and practising the meditation raptures ’-^hese are 
given as seven successive grades. But in propor¬ 
tion to the distance from graduation, that is, from 
‘ emancipation,’ was the training to be strict and 
unintermittent. Certain brethren, who asserted 
that a number of daily meals kept them in better 
health than the one midday meal of the Master, 
were gently reminded that they were too far from 
‘ attaining^ to emancipation to let themselves go 
[Majjhima, i. 473 ff.). To one who had attained, 
such questions sank into insignificance. ‘You 
say,’ the Buddha asks an appreciative friar, ‘ that 
my disciples hold me in reverence. Why do they ? 

‘ For five qualities: your frugal diet, contentment 
with whatever raiment, food, and lodging you h^e, 
and your love of solitude.’ ‘That can hardly be, 
is the answer, ‘ for while some of my disciples in 
one or other of these things practise austerities, 
I some days make a fuller meal, or wear lay robes, 
or accept invitations to dine, or dwell indoors, or 
among my fellows.’ And he goes on to reveal 


the deeper basis of their trust in him [Majjh. ii, 
6tf.). 

It was not to be expected that the Buddha’s fol- 
lower.s, even when they were advanced in training, 
would all appreciate the Pauline ‘liberty’ of 

lis own high stand])oiiit. In Dr. Neumann’s words, 

■ ascetic simplicity is a characteristic of humanity 
and ineradicable’ [Licder der Monche und Nonnen 
[Berlin, 1899], p. viii). The austerities alluded to 
in the Order became elalx)rated into a scheme of 
thirteen extra vows or burdens [dhutahga), more 
di.scussed, perhaps, than carried out [SBE xxxvi. 
‘267-269). But they were at variance with the 
spirit of early Budahisin, which, in reducing life 
to a healthful simplicity for those who had set 
their faces toward tiie Highest, sought, in its own 
metaphor, to give them the liberty of the bird, 
which in flying ‘ bears with it but the power to fly ’ 
'Digha, i. 71). 

Litbraturr, — Publications of the PTS (Lend. 1882-1907); 
Trenckner, Milinda Pahha (Lond. 1880); T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism{Ijond.. 1907), pp. 47,16.3 ff., ‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ SBK xi. 


pp. 242-246, The Questions of King Milinda (Lond. 1894), ii. 
60-<)‘2, 132 ff., 268; Oldenberg:, Buddha (tr. by Hoey, Ijond. 

’.82), pp. 106-111,175, 354 ff. ; The Jdtaka, iv. (tr. by W. H. D. 
Rouse, Cambridge, 1895, etc.) p. 29; H. Kern, Manual of 
' idian JSuddAma (Straasburg, 1896), ^76f. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

ASCETICISM (Celtic).—I. It has been sug¬ 
gested (Fisher and Baring - Gould, Lives of the 
British Saints) that the monastic system of Ireland 
and Wales was a continuation of pre-Christian 
ascetic practices ; but this statement is unsupported 
by evidence. Herodian (A.D. 197) mentions the 
hardiness and scantiness of clothing of the Britanni; 
but this had no ascetic significance. On the other 
hand, Strabo (vi. 196) states that the Celts were 
pleasure-loving {ijdoyLKol), and Diodorus (xxvi. 3) 
says of the Galat® that they were fond of wine. 
At the same time, it has to m admitted that our 
information as to the Celts in antiquity is very 
meagre, and especially insufficient for the relatively 
barren Celtic lands where Christian coenobitism 
and asceticism afterwards flourished. 

2 . The Christian asceticism of Celtic countries 
in the 5th and 6th cents, undoubtedly owes its 
origin to transmission from Egypt through Massilia 
(Marseilles), a port which under the Empire had a 
vigorous Egyptian trade. Massilia and I.6rins 
(Lerina) in the South and Tours further North 
became active centres for the dissemination of the 
coenobitic ideal in Gaul and beyond. In the Life of 
the Scottish St. Ninian it is said that the saint had 
met St. Martin of Tours, and held him in such 
respect that, when he heard of his death, he 
dedicated to him the church called Candida Casa 
at Whithorn, which he was then building. With 
the monastic system of Southern Gaul, John Cassian 
was closely associated, and it has been held by 
Professor H. Williams (in Trans. Cymmr. Soc. 
1893-4) that the monastic system of Britain and 
Ireland was more akin to that of Southern than that 
of Northern Gaul. In the latter district monasticisni 
made marked progress after the death of St. Martin 
of Tours (A.D. 400), and it may even have spread 
from this source to Britain, as is suggested by the 
story of St. Ninian; hut the main impetus to the 
growth of the monastic movement in these islands 
undoubtedly came through the anti-Pelagian mis¬ 
sion of Lupus and Gennanus (429). At Larins a 
church and cloister were built by Honoratus, and 
it was here that Lupus, bishop of Troyes, became 
a monk after giving up his see and his family 
life. There wa.s probably some rivalry between 
the Northern and the Southern monastic systems 
of Gaul, for Sulpicius Severus (Life of St. Martin, 
cxvii.) says that the institutions of St. Martin were 
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in Borae respects on n higher plane than the Egyp¬ 
tian instil iitiuns of John Cassian, the founder of 
tlie niornistery of Marseilles. That there were 
links between Larins and Britain is suggested by 
tlie fact {atte.sted by Sidonius Apollinaris) that 
IlioeatiKs, whose name is undoubted^ Celtic, visited 
that nioniustery twice in A.D. 450. The probability 
is that both of the Gaulish movements made con¬ 
tributions to British and Irish monasticisra. 

3. Celtic asceticism, however, in spite of its rela¬ 
tion to the general movement in Christendom, had 
certain well-marked features of its own, which 
were mainly conditioned bj the tribal organization 
in which it took root (Willis-Bund, Celtic Church in 
Wales; Fisher and Baring-Gould, op. cit.). The 
heads of the coenobitic communities of Celtic coun¬ 
tries were members of ruling tribal families, and 
the headship of these communities and participa¬ 
tion in their property and privileges continued (in 
some cases even to the 12th cent.) to be limited to 
those who, by means of their valid pedigrees, could 
show kinship with the founder. The fonuation of 
coBnobitic communities in Wales and Ireland was 
probably directed not only by religious but also by 
economic considerations, owing to the pressure of 
population and the insulliciency of cultivable soil. 
The monasteries •w’ere largely centres of co-opera- ! 
tive industrial activity in agriculture and other j 
arts, while the pursuit of learning and other ameni¬ 
ties of civilizea life were thus rendered possible. 

interests probably had a larger place in the 
life of these communities than the later Lives of 
Celtic saints, written under Benedictine influences. 


might lead us to suppose, and it was natural 


in Italy, founded by the same saint in the begin¬ 
ning of the 7th cent. ; {d) that of St. tiall, founded 
by a disciple of St. Columbanus. Other Irish 
monasteries on the Continent were Lagny, l^^ronne. 
Fosse-la-Ville (near Li5ge), Lure, Beaulieu (in Ar- 
gonne), Wurzburg, and Sfickingen. These and 
other Celtic monasteries were important centres of 
learning in the Dark Ages, and the Irish monks 
especially were distinguished for their skill in 
copying and illuminating MSS (cf. ERE i. 843, 860). 

4. The regulation of life in the monastic com¬ 
munities gave rise to the formation of Penitentials 
and Rules. Some of the former, as, for inijtance, 
that of Gildas (see Hugh Williams, Gildns), show 
that drunkenness and worse vices had to be kept in 
check, and the Lives of the saints themselves some¬ 
times give similar indications. The rule of Colura- 
banus was in some respects severer even than that 
of St. Benedict (Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Celtic Church). So far as the celibacy of the clergy, 
however, was concerned, it is probable, as Warren 
points out, that a married priesthood was not un¬ 
known in certain places and at certain times. St. 
Patrick appears to have been the son of a deacon 
and grandson of a priest, and one Irish canon 

S >eak8 of a cleric and his wife (‘uxor ejus’). 

ildas in his Increpatio in sacerdotes seems to 
imply a married priesthood. The ellbrts to pro¬ 
mote clerical celibacy in Whales in the 10th cent, 
met with considerable opposition, which continued 
into the two following centuries. Gildn.‘» {Epist. 
xxii. 21) speaks with approval of the celib.ite life, 
and quotes Elijah, Elisha, and Jererniali as examples 


enough accordingly that these communities, as 
such, should take no account of clerical orders 
(Willis-Bund, op. cit.). 

Prof. Hugh Williams {loc. cit.) gives the following 
u the four stages of development of monasticisrn 
in Wales, and the development in Ireland was in 
the main parallel: (1) A life of seclusion, self- 
denial, prayer, and meditation (and it may be 
added, industry, to a large extent manual), in a 
common life of obedience to a superior, the abbot. 
There were similar institutions for women, and a 
Celtic monastery was sometimes double. The life 
of this stage apj)ear8 to have been modelled un the 
teaching of Cassian in liis de Institutis Coenohi- 
orum and Conlationes Patrum. (2) A stage when 
the monastery was pre-eminently a school, as ex¬ 
emplified in the case of the Welsh saint Illtud. 
When children were sent to a monastery of this 
kind, they were regarded as the foster-children of 
the Church, and a fee had to be paid not only for 
their fosterage but at their removal. (3) That of 
the Eremites, or Anchorites. In Egypt this stage 
came first, but in Celtic countries it grew out of 
cmnobitLsm. In 595, when Columbanus wrote to 
Gregory the Great, this movement was at its height 
in Ireland, and was also characteristic of Gaul and 
Britain. It was doubtless largely due to economic 
pressure upon the monasteries. The .settlements 
of those who left the monasteries were often named 
after tlie saint who was head of the monastic com¬ 
munity that they left. In all Celtic countries the 
hermits of this stage showed a marked predilection 
for islands, at first in lakes and streams, then in 
the sea. (4) The stage of monastic pilgrims or 
missionaries. These combined the work of itinerant 
preachmg with that of tilling the soil in the dis¬ 
tricts where for the time being they settled. 
Among the fruits of these missions were the 
monasteries established by Welsh and Irish saints 
in Brittany, and notably the following important 
immunities: (a) that of Iona, founded oy St. 

those of Anegray, Luxeuil, 
and hqntaine in the Vosges, founded by St. Colum¬ 
banus in the end of the 6th cent.; (c) that of Bobbin 


of it (‘Virgo Elias, Elisanis virgo, virgines 

filii nroiilintaniin ? in dr. K^.rid kO ho hui'o ‘ 1 


„ . „ - multi 

filii prophetaruin ’); in de Excid. 80 he says, ‘ Hiere- 
inios quoque virgo propiietaque ’; but tliis was 
probably in oj>posltion to the current ecclesiastical 
practice of Wales in his time. 

The lives of the Celtic saints sometime.^ describe 
their ascetic practices in terms not unlike those of 
Indian yogis or faqirs, and it has been suggested 
that the principle underlying this self-torture was 
analogous to the Celtic legw remedy of ‘fa.sting 
against a person,* a practice whereby the person 
‘fasting against* another, to whom lie liaa pre¬ 
ferred a req^uest, could bring his blood upon the 
other persons head, if the foatingled to the fa.ster’s 
death through persistence in refusii^ tlie reque.st 
(Fisher and Baring-Gould, British Joints, Intro¬ 
duction). 

Some of the austerities recorded of Irish eainte are as follows: 
—St. Finnehua Is said to have spent seven years suspended by 
Iron shackles under his arnipita, ‘so that he might get a i)I.'ice 
In heaven,’ in lieu of one which he had given away. Both be 
and St. Ite are said to have caused their bodies to be eaten into 
by chafers or stag-beetles. St. Findian is said to have worn a 

f irdle of Iron that cut to the bone. Of St Ciaran we are told 
hat he mixed his bread with sand, and of him and St. Ooluniba 
that they slept on the ground with a stone for a bolster. Of 
St Mochua it is said that he lived as an xnclusns in a prison of 
stone, and that he had only a little aperture left for letting fof)d 
down to him. Of the Welsh saint Brynach we are told that he 
lessened his need for the luxury of clothing by dipping his body 
daily in the coldest water, and St. Cadoc is also said to have 
been wasted with fastings. I'\jrther, of the Irish saint Kevin it 
is said that he remained for seven years in a standing posture 
without sleep, with his arm held iip in the same position, and 
that a blackbird laid and hatched lier eggs in his palm, some 
of these tales are obviously exaggerations, hut doubtless the 
Celtic monks underwent not a few austerities both necessary 
and voluntary. An ascetic attitude towards women aiipears to 
he reflected In some ritual observances of the Celtic Church, as 
for instance in the rule (embodied in the Penitential of Cum- 
inius) that women were to be veiled at the reception of the 
Lucharist. In the Leabhar Jireac, too (f. 248, col. i.), there is 
mentioned an Irish church where women were prohibited from 
going near the altar or taking the chalice into their hands. 
The Irish Liber Hymnorum,, in its praise of the celibate lives 
of St. Patrick and St. Brig It, shows that the ascetic ideal had an 
honoured place in Celtic monosticism; and St. Patrick says of 
himself in his Con/essio that he prayed ae many as a hundred 
prayers a day, and the same number at night. Neither snow 
frost, nor rain could prevent him from going before daylight to 
his wonted place of prayer. In spite of its tribal and other 
features, it cannot be doubted that Celtic asceticism was essontl- 
ally part of the same movement as that which showed itself In 
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5 . One of the best known names connected witli 
Celtic asceticism is that of the Culdees (Ir. C6li 
‘the companions of God’). This term was some¬ 
times Latinized into Colidci (‘God-worshippers’). 
It is probable, according to the view taken by 
Iteeves and Zimmer, that this term, as used from 
the 9th to the 12th cent., did not denote the regular 
successors of the Irish monasticism of the 6 th, 7th, 
or 8 th cents., but the followers of anew movement, 
which dated from the 8 tli century. Zimmer sug¬ 
gests that it was probably due to the influence of 
monks who had returned to Ireland after living at 
Metz under the rule of Clirodegang (a.d. 749 ). It 
was not in Ireland, however, but in North Britain 
that the Culdee movement attained its most im¬ 
portant development. 

terms of Celtic monAstic nomenclature were 
deriTed from Latin, but a few were of native origin. The fol¬ 
lowing are the chief terms of Irish : abb (‘ the abbot ’); semabb 
0.e. teeundtu abhat, ‘the prior’); /er I4gind (‘the lector'); 
mae Uqind (‘the lector’s pupil’); eoitn4tuide ('the warden’); 
vwnapt (‘ a monk'); mac clirech a young monk ’); ban- 
airchinn4M (‘ the prioress ’); cailleck (‘ a nun ’); mac-caUUch 
r a young nun'); berrad manaig (‘ the tonsure,' in Celtic coun¬ 
tries oyer the front of the head from ear to ear); cathair, 
eongbail or vruiinistcr (‘a monasterj-’); anehara (‘an anchor¬ 
ite 0 ; anmehara (‘ a soul-friend,' ‘ confessor ’); cilic (‘ cilicium'); 
elaxuful (‘ clausula'); eripta (LaL erypta) ; diaert (I^t daertum, 

‘ an anchorite’s cell'). In Welsh the following are some of the 
tenns employed: abad (‘an abbot’); mynaeh (‘a monk'); 
abade»{^9.n abbess'); mynachet, Ueian (‘a nun’); mynachlog 
(‘monachi locus’); mynachdy (‘a monastery’); ewfeint (‘a 
convent’); didry/wr (lit. ‘a homeless man,' ‘a hermit’); ancr 
(‘an anchorite’); meudxoy ‘a servant of God,' ‘a hermit’); 
oujygl (' cubiculum,’ * a heist’s cell ’). The Breton and Cornish 
terms are practically identical with those of Welsh. The place 
name Dyserth in Flintshire is probably identical in meaning 
with the Irish diatrt. The derivative of cella was in Irish cille, 
in Welsh ctU. Cii in Welsh place names means ‘ a retreat,’ and 
Uan, ‘an enclosure,’ a teriu applied to the preclncte of a 
monastic settlement. Generally it is followed by the name of 
a saint, but sometimes by some other word, such as a river 
name ; e.g. Uanelwy, Llandaf, Llangefni, Llanarth, Uanllyfni. 
The Welsh term Plwyf, Breton Ploa (from Latin plcbe$), which 
DOW means 'aparish,’ meant in mediaaval Welsh 'a congrega¬ 
tion.' 

6 . The general fu«ion of Celtic Christianity with 
that of Rome led to the assimilation of the monastic 
institutions also, and the foundation of new mon¬ 
asteries and nunneries by the leading orders of the 
Continent. In Wales some of the mctliruval abbeys, 
such as Neath, Margam, Strata Florida, Strata 
Marcella, AberconNvy, and Valle Crucis, aided and 
patronized Welsli literature; but from the 14th 
cent, onwards Welsh poetry, largely under the in¬ 
fluence of the love-poet Dafydd ab Gwilym, shows 
an anti - ascetic tendency. Unlike Ireland and 
Brittany, Wales has become thoroiiglily Protestant 
in spirit, and not only Protestant but Noncon¬ 
formist. far as the Nonconformity of Wales 
may be said to have an ascetic bias, it is in the 
direction of temperance and total abstinence from 
the consumption of alcohol; and this tendency has 
left its trace in legislation in the ‘ Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act.’ The Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
eiypeci^ly, views the sale and use of alcohol by its 
oracers and members witli marked disfavour; and 
its regulations are strongly hostile to all forms of 
card-playing, dancing, and the drama, but the spirit 
of Welsh Nonconformity in general is practically 
identical in tliese matters w'itTi that of this denomi¬ 
nation. 
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ASCETICISM (Christian).- 

I. Introduction ; Asceticism in its relation to Biblical revela¬ 
tion. 

II. Attitude of the Early Christian Church to Asceticism. 

III. Development of Asceticism in the Middle Ages. 

I. The Transition Period from the Early Church to the 

Middle Ages proper (c. 860-800). 

B. The Period from the beginning of the 9th till towards 
the end of the 11 th century (from Charlemagne to 
Hildebrand). 

J. The Period of the Crusades and of the last two cen¬ 

turies of the Middle Ages (c. 1100-1617). 

IV. Asceticism in Modern Times. 

I. The Grssco-Kussian Church. 

«. The Roman Catholic Ciiurch. 

3 . The Protestant Churclies. 

Literature. 

I. Introduction : Asceticism in its re¬ 
lation TO Biblical Revelation.—T he word 
‘ asceticism ’ (Gr. daxTjo-i*, from da/cerv = ‘ to exercise 
or practise ’), when used in the sphere of religion and 
ethics, denot^ self-preparation for a virtuous course 
of conduct, the zealous practice of acts of devotion 
and morality. This practice of virtue in the 
narrower and stricter sense, or what may be called 
moral gwmnastic, may consist in exercises of an 
inward kind (prayer offered in the heart, examina¬ 
tion of conscience, and the like), or in acts of self- 
discipline passing over into the outward life (self- 
mortiflcation by fasting, voluntary poverty, sexual 
continence, etc.). Both forms of asceticism, that 
pertaining to the spiritual sphere and that of a 
physical and external character, were already 
known to clavssical antiquity, especially in the 
traditional teaching of its philosophers from Py¬ 
thagoras and Socrates downwards (cf. &crKT}<Tii in 
Plato, for instance Rep. vii. 536 ; and in Aristotle, 
for instance Eth. Nieom. ix. 9; as well as the 
mention of TroXXai Kal irayToSairal AaKrjaett oaibTrjros 
in Isocrates, p. 226 C, etc,). A specially high 
value w’as set upon the ascetic habit of life in the 
scliools of the Stoics (cf. especially Epictetus, 
d(rxi)<r«wi, Diss. II. xiii. 6), the CJynics (cf. KvuiKif 
AaKTjens in Jos. Ant. VI. xiii. 6), and the later 
Platonists beginning with Plutarch (cf. the latter’s 
Moral, p. 668 E). Owing to the great and wide- 
^read influence of these schools during the 
Konian Imperial period, ‘philosophy’ and ‘asceti¬ 
cism ’ (rd dcKTjTiKbv, Epictetus, Diss. II. xii. 6) were 
employed almost as synonymous terms. Abundant 
evidence of the essential identity of the connota¬ 
tion of the terms ‘ascetic’ and ‘philosopher’ is 
furnished especially by the writings of Philo 
Jmlanis, as well as by those of numerous Chri.stian 
Fathers from the time of Justin Martyr and Cle¬ 
ment of Alexandria onwards. When Philo hails 
the Jewish religion, and the Fathers liail Chris¬ 
tianity, as the true philosophy, both have in view 
a certain ascetic element in their respective re¬ 
ligions. Tlie moral strictness and earnest demand 
for virtue found in both, when looked at from the 
view point of asceticism, formed the connecting link 
whicli rendered possible such a combination of the 
Jewish or Cliristian ideal of life with the ‘ wisdom ’ 
of the Graeco-Roman philosophers. 

As a matter of fact, there does appear to be 
inherent in both the OT and the NT stages of reve¬ 
lation an element of asceticism. This consists in 
the urgent demand for an earnest comhatinc of 
sin and a complete resignation to the holy will of 
God. In its ritual legislation the Old Testament 
also prescribes fasting—sometimes strictly obliga¬ 
tory and universal (especially on the Great Day of 
Atonement, Lv 16^ 23^), at other times optional 
and limited by temporary or personal conditions 
{e.g. J1 P* 2 » Jer 36«, 1 S 7®, 2 S Ezr 8») ; 
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in particular, it imposes upon the priestly order towards the problems of controlling the appetites 
certain temporary forms of abstinence; and is and mortifying the llesh. In regard to these pro- 
acquainted with a form of vow in virtue of which blems, St. Paul appears in some measure to have 
certain persons abstain all their lives from the made stricter demands (cf. the above-cited passages 
use of wine {Nu Jg KP, 1 S Jer 35). in I and 2 Cor. as well as the Epistle to tne Gala- 

And the New Testament religion not only take.s tians, etc.) than even the stern legalist 8t. James; 
cognizance of these and similar ordinances of the but an injustice is done him when the attempt is 
Old Covenant, but even itself leaves scope for a made to read into his Epistles anything like a 
corresponding ascetic course of conduct. While commendation of monastic withdrawal from the 
not prescribing fasting as a matter of obligation, world or of fanatical maintenance of virginity, 
the NT clearly assumes that this practice will occa- He was and continues to be the preacher of true 
sionally be followed by members of tlie Christian evangelical freedom, even in all those instances 
community (Mt 6** 9^^ Ac 13^ 14^, 2 Co 11^ etc.); where he deals witli questions of individual or of 
it exhibits a similar attitude in the matter of social asceticism (cf. 1 Co 10-\ Gal 5*, Ko 

sexual continence (Mt 19^^ 1 Co 7^), or of the 14*“’-); in tlie demands he makes for cross-bearing 


renunciation of earthly pos.sessions (Mt 19“^^ Ac 2^ 
4^^ 5*), or of temporary submission to a vow (Ac 
21‘‘^^ ), and the like. In short, acts of ascetic dis¬ 
cipline and training in virtue are contemplated 
in tlie NT as allowable, nay, even as neces.sary, 


he nowhere goes beyond the standard set up by 
Jesus Himself. He who would ‘ walk by the Spirit ’ 
(cl. Gal must, indeed, turn away from all 

works of the flesh ; but there is no hint in this of 
an d<p€Ldla (TuimTOi or false angel-like spirituality 


according to time and circumstances, in the sphere (Col 2'®^ ), no ‘ hating of one’s own flesh ’ in the sense 
of Chri.stianity. In the interests of the kingdom of Neo-Platonic or Oriental dualistic teachings 


of Christ, the Apostle Paul submits himself to 


of Neo-Platonic or Oriental dualistic teachings 
(Eph o-®'*), no one-.sided bodily exercise and morti- 


fastings, watchings, cold, nakedness, etc. (2 Co 6® lication ; for far higher than .such (xwixaTiKT) yvfjLvaarla 
and ‘bruises’and ‘ subdues ’ his body after stands in his e.stimation the yvjuudi^eiu eavrbv irpdi 


the manner of athlete.s (1 Co 9^). And he looks 
for similar action on the part of other seriously- 
minded followers of Christ (Gal 5^^ Ko 13^^ Col 3^). 

In view of the above and many other Biblical 
expressions, it cannot surely be maintained that 


evaipetav (1 Ti 4’^ ). Even in the solitary pas.sage in 
which he uses the word djK€iv of religious and 
moral conduct (in his speech before Felix at 
Ca'sarea, Ac 24^® d<TKU} dirpda'KOTroy <rvy€lSr}(Tiy 
TTpds t6v debv^ k.t.X.), the practice of virtue he has in 


ascetic practices are excluded by the religion of view is that which he cham])ion8 everywhere else, 
revelation. But, on the other hand, they cannot a praidice marked by the characteristic freedom 
be regarded as a primarily important ox funda- of the Gospel, and as far removed from Pharisaic 
mentally significant element of that religion. That narrow-mindedness and legal Ixmdage as it is from 
they play only a secondary or accessory r6le in the unnatural self-torture after the fashion of Indian 
sphere of revealed truth is plain even at the OT fauirs or heathen Syrian priests of Asia Minor, 
stage of religion, both from the relatively small II. TUE ATTITUDE OF TUB Early CHRISTIAN 
number and the moderate strictness of the com- CHURCH TO ASCETICISM,—In spite of the condi- 
raands regarding fasting and other forms of absti- tion of things described alx)ve, which forbids us to 
nence, and from the sharp polemic of the Law regard asceticism as an element of the religious 
and the Proplmts^against the excessive bodily and and moral life belonging exclusively to the essence 


external mortification which prevailed widely m the of Christianity, or prescribed in its original body of 
religions of Israel’s heathen neighbours (cf. the doctrine as necessary to salvation, the ascetic prin- 
prohibitions of self-mutilation in Lv 19 and Dt 23, cipio early made way for itself in the development 
and Elijah’s attitude tow^ards the frantic wounding of the Christian Church. Nay, in the course of 
of themselves by the priests of Baal, 1 K 18^®^’). this development, asceticism soared to heights and 
There is also })roof of this in the absence of all . . - ...... 

trace of a partiality or a preference for the un- 

__r 


this development, asceticism soared to heights and 
produced phenomena in the life of the Church 
which for greatness and far-reaching influence on 


married life in the social and ethical practice of the whole cultured life of humanity fall 
life in Israel. To marry and to have children l^ehiiid what the history of non-Christia 


remain national fundamental virtues in Israel has to show of t 
through all periods of its history; even as late as a.sceticism is one ( 
the Koman era, the Pharisees, who were pro- the union of pre-C 
eminently the party of strict law, and who showed with the spirit of 
in many other points a disposition towards rigor- —like Christian ai 
ous legalism in the matter of ascetic practice, have every where m 
maintained a decidedly unfavourable attitude to- value and of abidi 
wards celibacy. The opposite attitude of the ance and elevation 
Essenos cannot count for much, in view of the And the source fr« 
notoriously small number of this party and the derived this elemei 
extent to which they were probably inlfuenced by not lie in the religii 
foreign customs, particularly, it may be as.sume<i, —can have been nc 
by tlie example of the Pythagoreans ; and even in formative influence 
this sect there was a minority which (according to in the department 
J 08 . IJJ 11 . viii. 13) did not renounce marriage. law. Thebe^innim 
That Christ and the primitive Christians devi- Church, especially t 
ated in any of the points here mentioned from munities—monastic 


tne wnoie cuiiured me ol Humanity tali in no way 
liehiiid what the history of non-Christian religions 
has to show of an analogous kind. Christian 
a.sceticism is one of the phenomena produced by 
the union of pre-Christian factors of civilization 
with the spirit of Cliristianity, phenomena which 
—like Christian art, poetry, junsprudence, etc.— 
have everywhere mode contributions of inestimable 
value and of abiding significance for the further¬ 
ance and elevation of the mental life of manldnd. 


ance and elevation of the mental life of mankind. 
And the source from which the Christian spirit 
derived this element of culture—so far as it did 
not lie in the religious and cultured life of the OT 
—can have been none other than that from which 
formative influences and impulses mainly flowed 
in the departments of art, poetry, politics, and 
law. The beginnings of asceticism in the Cliristian 
Church, especially as organized in the form of com- 


fK points here mentioned from munities—raonasticism—constituteanotherchapter 
Peonl.^ the Covenant in the history of that process which is usually 

tainpd ^he ‘ Hellenizing of Christianity' 

tamed only by a NT exegesis controlled by ascetic No other place can be assigned to them than 
as either as regards the individual nor within the sphere of this process, which embraces 

soripSi, oTthe%’T ^n'fnr h “ If®' ‘*'® ^nd to the 6th 

intett „„t/if» »tage upon which the pheno- 


m^d'^of developed knd socially'orgSi 

(Mt 10“ l(l»* ®in lalm i^f® diTOiples Christian asceticism first make their appearance 

w of the emsM iff 'r I® • r *,'’® ’a"**? constituted tWor?d 

and the Apostles of Grajco-Roman civilization ; and the 


adopted precisely the 


yM.AAovia.u aavvviuiaui ui iiiuae Loeir appearance 
18 found in those lands which constituted the world 
of Graico-Roman civilization ; and the religious 


same free and mild attitude and philosophical traditions of this same cultur^ 
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world form the point to w’hich the asceticism of 
the C hurch, with its iihials and efforts, primarily 
and mainly attaches itself. 

Per se another supposit ion inif^dit appear ])ossible, 
namely, that a fruitful intluenee upon the ascetic 
and monastic tendencies of tlie ancient Eastern 
C^hurcli proceeded fiom a reli^^ious civilization 
which in the matter of ascMjticisni was so richly 
developed as tliat of India (with ascetic systems 
like .jainism and Buddhism, whicli date l>ack to 
a time considerably earlier tiian the Cdiristian era). 
Or an attempt mi^^ht be made to trace the earliest 
ascetic and monastic movements in Christianity 
to kindred iilienoinena in the reli^ons of Pnhylonia 
(and Syropliecnicia) or of Eyirpt. But when the 
vario\is |>re-Christian re]i«(ioua civilizations are 
pitted a^minst one another and their share in the 
result before us examined, none can dispute the 
palm with Greece. India is far too distant, and 
was always much too widely separated from the 
mental life of the peoples of Western Asia, to l)e 
seriously taken into account. Towards the re¬ 
ligious usages of Babylonia and Syria, which migiit 
certainly be considered with a view to the solution 
of the problem, the people of God in OT times— 
and primitive Christianity in like manner—con¬ 
sistently assumed an attitude only of disapproval 
and sharp opposition (cf. the remark already made 
on 1 K 18^). Again, the analogies with early 
Christian asceticism, which have been sought in 
the religious system of the Egyptians, prove, upon 
closer critical examination, to be merely apparent. 
This remark aprdies especially to those alleged 
ascetics or nriestly monks of the temple of Serapis 
whom H. VVeingurten (art. ‘Mdnchtum’ in PlilP, 
1882; and previously in Der Ursprung des 
Monchtums hn nctchkonsianiin. Zeitaltei\ Gotha, 
1877) sought to represent as the real models and 
teachers of the earliest Christian monks—a false 
theory wliich has been completely shattered by 
more recent investigation (see E. Preuschen’s 
monograph, Monchtuin und Serapiskulty Darm¬ 
stadt, 1899 [2nd ed. 1903], in whicli the existence 
of Serapis priests of a monkish type is disproved, 
and therewith the utter impossibility of Wein- 
garten’s hypothesis demonstrated). Thus wo must 
abide by the view that the beginnings of early 
Christian a.sceticism and monasticism go back to 
essentially Greek influences, or, to put it more 
exactly, to the influence of the late Greek and 
Judteo-Hellenic schools of philo.sophy, to which 
we have already referred in this connexion. The 
religions of the Ancient East can at most be 
credited with only an indirect share (the result of 
the syncretism of the Alexandrian epoch) in the 
formative process we are considering. [Cf., on the 
one side, Edwin Hatch, Injluenre of Gr. Ideas and 
Usages upon the Chr. Church (Germ, tr., Preuschen, 
Griechentum und Christentum^ Freib. i. B. 1892, p. 
101 fl‘.), and A. Harnack, Das Mdnchtum, seine idecue 
und seine Geschichte*, Giessen, 1895, esp. p. 18 fl. ; 
and, on the other side, llie literature (No. ll.)citedat 
the end of the present article, dealing with the his¬ 
tory of asceticism prior to and eutside Christianity.] 
Long before the rise of monastic organizations, 
by which asceticism was elevated to the rank of 
the ideal of life for the social ethics of Christianity, 
many forms of ascetic practice and endeavour 
ha<l made their appearance within the sphere of 
individual ethics. Some of these had their model 
in Jewish customs. This was the C4ise in par¬ 
ticular with the habit of fasting twice a week and 
observing fixed daily hours of prayer, for both 
of these practices, the so-called ‘station fasts on 
Wednesday and Friday, and tlie habit of praying 
at least three times a day (the germ from which 
the later conventual institution of ‘ hours de- 
velopeil), there is evidence in writings as early as 


the 2nd cent. (Didache, vill. i. 3; Hennas, Sirn. 
v. 1, 3; Aristides, Apol. 15; Tertull. de Jejun. 

i. 10, de Oral. i. 19; Clem. Alex., etc.). And at 
the root of both there is not only the Pharisaic 
Jewish model, but also an umlei lying allusion, 
dating probably even from Apostolic times, to 
tlie principal f4^ature8 of the Passion of our Lord. 
The phenomena of pre-monastic early Christian 
asceticism may be assumed to have found tlieir 
models and motives mainly in pagan IL'Ilenism. 
So with the cu.stom (to l)e attributed to the iii- 
lluence of Montanism) of partial fasting for several 
weeks before Easter (the Xerophagy, or Fast of the 
Pa.ssion); the disjiosition (attributal)le to the same 
source) to increase the severity of Church discipline 
[ind to place additional obstacles in the way of con¬ 
tracting a second marriage (cf. especially Tertull. 
dePcenxt., de Pudic., ad iXxor., de Monogam., etc.) ; 
as well as the high or exaggerated value (to be 
explained partly from Montanist and partly from 
Gnostic influences) set upon voluntary virginity 
irapOevia, iyKpdreia) as an iiieal. 

We see the corvphcei of all the leading schools 
f theology, Greeks and Latins, Alexandrians and 
[ion-Alexandrians (cf., in regard to these la.st, not 
only the already oft-cited Tertullian, but also 
especially Cyprian, de Hab. Virg. and de Orat. 
Dumin. ; Lactantius, Inst. Div. vi. 23; and Meth¬ 
odius, Conviv. vii. 3, viii. 1), participating in the 
endeavour to commend such ascetic practices. The 
ascetic element was most prominent, to be sure, in 
lie theology of that school which, as the founder 
if an ecclesiastically orthodox gnosis in opposition 
to that of the heretical Gnostics, ventured to draw 
most boldly and most deeply from the treasury of the 
traditions of Greek philosophy—the Alexandrian. 
which far surpassed all other theological schools of 
the early Church in the matter of establi.«4hing and 
developing Christian asceticism. Even Clement, 
although he defends the right to hold earthly pos¬ 
sessions {Quis div. salv.), and upholds the sanctity 
of the married condition {Peed. ii. 10; Strom, ii. 
23, iii. 12), gives expression to very rigorou.s views 
regarding the Christian attitude to fine clothes and 
various worldly pleasures and enjoyments {Pasd. 

ii. If}'., iii. 2f., 7f.), and even pleads at times in 
favour of an almost Stoically conceived ideal of 
apathy (jS'/rom. iv. 22, cf. iii. 7 and vii. 12). Origen, 
even after he had learned to repent of the hyper¬ 
ascetic excc.sses of his youth, in particular his 
self-emasculation (Euseb. HE vi. 8), still remained 
an enthusiastic panegyrist of all forms of world- 
renunciation and mortifying of the flesh. He went 
still further in the matter of fasting and other 
forms of abstinence (see Horn, in Lv Exhort, 
ad Martyr, etc.), and especially in recommending 
virginity (on this last point, besides passages like 
c. Cels. i. 26, vii. 48, viii. 55, see especially his 
Com. on Ko 12*, where he commends three kinds 
of ‘ living, holy, God-pleasing sacrifice,’ namely a 
martyr death, voluntary celibacy, and abstinence 
from sexual intercourse on the part of married 
persons ; similarly Horn. 23 tn Num ,). 

It is not surprising that, when an advance took 
place from the practice of asceticism by individuals 
to its practice by bodies of people, the earliest signs 
of the movement took place where this Christian- 
Gnostic theology made its influence first and most 
powerfully felt. Egypt, the home of the Alex¬ 
andrian theology, became also the mother-land of 
early Christian inonasticis'm, or, to designate it 
more exactly and correi;tly, coenobitism (for govaxos 
or pLovditav is properly ‘ a hermit,’ ‘ one living alone ’; 
it is the living together in Koivdf^ia that stamps the 
ascetics as monks in the modern sense of the word). 
It w'as in those circles in Egypt in which theology 
and church stood in the closest connexion with 
Origen that the impulse towards more intimate 
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association, with a view to a common ascetic life, 
appears to liave set in earliest. The adherents 
ot the Orij;eiiist Ifierakas, whom Epiplianius in 
No. 67 of liis Catalopie of Heretics describes as 
a sect under tlie name 'lepaKirai, may in many 
iesi)ects be regarded as one of the earliest societies 
of ascetics. But in their case, as previously in 
that of the Encratite ^ of 'latian, the element 
of tlieoretical traditional teaching or mystico- 
Gnostic s[)eculation probably predominated to 
such an extent that tlie name ‘ school ’ or ‘ sect ’ 
fits them better tlian such designations as ‘ Mdnch- 
verein ’ or ‘Klosterbriiderschaft’ (cf. art. ‘Hierakas’ 
in FJiE^ viii. 38 f. by A. Ha mack, who does not 
take sufficient account of the peculiarity \yhich 
distinguishes them from the cienobite societies 
of the following period). Like these Hierakites, 
who may have belonged entirely to the 3rd cent., 
the ‘solitaries’ {/novaxol, also govorpoTroi, ixovripei^)^ 
describetl by Eusebius in two passages of his 
Commentary on tlie Psalms (on rss 67 and 83), 
were also still without the closer social organiza¬ 
tion. The latter may yet have been wanting also 
to those ‘bond brotlicrs’ or ‘sons of the bond’ 
(Syr. h^nai k^ydm/(), of whom mention is made 
by a Syrian contemporary of Eusebius, namely, 
ApKaates of Edessa, in Nos. 6 and 18 of his 
Homilies. To the category of ascetics who re¬ 
ceived their impulse from the Alexandrian theo¬ 
logy we must assign also those representatives of 
the ascetic habit of life who belong to the first 
decades of the 4th cent., and whose dwelling- 
laces should probably be sought in Palestine and 
yria rather than in Egypt. What here again 
forbids our identifying them with monks proper or 
ccenobites is the lack of more definite information 
as to jirinciples of organization or rules tliat may 
have belonged to them. 

This characteristic of being bound together by 
a fixed principle or rule of life is not wanting, 
however, in tliose societies of Middle Egypt which 
from the early part of the 4th cent, began to 
make their appearance in the Eastern Church, 
and as the founders of which St. Antony and 8t. 
Pachomius have gained superlative fame. The 
former (bom 251, died 356) lived for some decades 
(from about 27U) as a hermit in the mountain 
wastes of northern Middle Eg>'pt, Ion the right 
bank of the Nile, opposite Arsinoe and Heracleo- 
polis. Then, shortly after the year 306, a number 
of bodies of associates in his ascetic mode of life, 
who had taken up their abode in the same region, 
were trained bj' him to work and to practise de¬ 
votional exercises in coimuon, and thus—though 
for a time without written rules — a kind of 
monastic life was established. The sites of two of 
the KOLud^ia^ or colonies of monks, established and 
directed by St. Antony down to his death {i.e. 
for a full half century) can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty ; Pispir, or the ‘ outer mount of Antonins,’ 
lying close to the right hank of tlie Nile, and the 
‘inner mount of Antonius,’ lying farther to the 
east, near tbe Bed Sea. While this older patri¬ 
arch of ICgyptian monasticism still refrainc<l from 
committing Jiis rules to writing, his younger con- 
teniporary Pachomius (born c. 290, died 345 or 
346) j)rovided the hosts of ascetics wlio gathered 
round him in .southern Middle Egypt, between 
Aklirnim [Panopolis] and Denderah, with a rule 
of life wdiich regulated in detail their devotional 
exercises and their work. This body of rules w'as, 
no doubt, reduced to \vriting by hi/riself or by some 
of his immediate associates. By the authors of 
the earliest accounts of his life and work it was 
regarded as a j)roduct of Divine inspiration, 
haying, it was alleged, been given to liiin, i 
written on a tablet of urass, by an angel while he 
iojourned in a cave. Its prescri})tions regulate in I 


the most minute detail not only the daily round of 
work and prayer, but also everything relating to 
the food, the clothes, the sleep, and the dwellings 
of the monks. They c<miprisc much that is original 
and characteristic of the national Egyptian mon¬ 
astic usage, but also some things which tlie later 
tradition did not accept at all (so, especially, the 
division of the inmates of each establishment into 
24 Tdyfxara classified according to age), or accepted 
only with considerable modifications (for instance, 
the prescription of 3 x 12 daily acts of prayer). 

Partly independent of the models ollered by the 
creations of these two great monastic fathers, and 
partly wdth more or less close attachment to them, 
there arose even during their lifetime various large 
and afterwards inlluential settlements of asso¬ 
ciated bands of ascetics. Thus we find (1) in 
Lower Eg 3 ’-i)t, the monasteries, or, to be more 
correct, tin; hermit-villages of the Nitrian moun¬ 
tain, founded somewhere about the year 320 by 
Amnn or Ammoniiis, as well as those of the desert 
of Skete to the nortli of this hill country, founded 
about 330 by Macarius ‘the Greator ‘the 
Egyptian’ (died 390); (2) the South Palestinian 
hermitages and monasteries of St. Hilarion, “ 
pupil of St. Antlmny (c. .320-360) ; (3) the N. 
Syrian and Mesopotamian monasteries (;alled into 
being about 325 in Nisihis and its environs by the 
Egyptian Awgtn (a monkish saint who rcceiv<;(l 
his training at Tabennisi, tbe principal monastery 
of Pachomius) ; (4) the monastic societi«?s e.stal>- 
lished about 330 still farther north, in .Armenia, 
Pontus, and Cappadocia, by Eustathius of Sebaste. 
Only a little lattjr are the j)henon)(;na which mark 
the laying of the foundation of a joint practice of 
asceticism in the West, especially the essentially 
monastic activity of St. Martin (c. 370-400) in 
Western Gaul. Kegarding the majority of these 
fathers of the monastic system wo have more or 
less detailed and in the main reliable historical 
information. In his Histona Lausinra (written 
in the beginning of the 5th cent.), Pallatlius has 
collected sketches of the lives of some 70 not¬ 
able ascetics and founders of monasteries. These 
sketches, while not devoid of certain features of 
embellishment, are never pure fictions, but rather 
embody reports by eye- and ear-witnesses of the 
persons and events in question. The same remark 
ap])lies to the historical value of the still older 
Historici Monachorum by Rufinus, and to Athan¬ 
asius’s Vita Antonii. Here, again, this last-named 
biography of the most famous of all the Oriental 
fatiiers of monasticism has handed down to ns 
information which, while it is enriched with not a 
few legendary additions, represents in the main the 
authentic testimony of contemporaries. [Against 
the attacks of modern hyper-critics (esp. the .above- 
named Weingarten) on these and othe.r sources for 
the liistory of asceticism and monasticism during 
the era of Constantine and the following j)eriod, 
.see, in general, the discussions by C. Ihitler and 
the author of the present article in tlte works 
cited below (esp. Zockler, A.skese und Moruditum^ 
pp. 188 tt‘., 200 IK, 212 «•.)]. 

III. Development of Asceticism in thk 
Middle Ages. —The Church of the Middle 
Ages added scarcely anything that was essentially 
new to the forms of ascetic efi’ort and action that 
had become usual in the Early Church period ; 
but in the matter of establishing fixed rules and 
systematizing these forms it went far beyond what 
had been done by the Ancient Church. The de¬ 
velopment in question was accomplished in the 
course of the following four periods : 

I. The transition period from the Early Church 
to the Middle Ages proper {c. 360-800).—During 
this period the labcuirs of a number of monastic 
legislators in East and AVest gave permanent form 
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and binding force to tlie traditions of the era of 
Constantine with reference to the living together 
of ascetics in monastic establishments, llasil tin? 
Great of Caesarea (died 379) drew uj) a set of rules, 
which Droved of fundamental importance and 
attained to permanent inlluence, for the monastic 
system of the Eastern Roman Empire and partly 
also of Lower Italy and Sicily. Suppression of 
che hermit or anchorite form of monastic life 
(which was still frerinontly preferred by the 
earliest Oriental ascetics) by coenobite arrange¬ 
ments, transfer of monastic settlements from re¬ 
mote deserts to the neighbourhood of cities, rejec¬ 
tion of hyper-ascetic (jxc.esses {e.o. in such matters 
as fasting and the number of daily times of prayer, 
which were restricted to seven or eight), and gener¬ 
ally an increasing mildness of disposition, directed 
to the discouraging of excessive ascetic enthusi- 
a-sm—such are, upon the whole, the characteristic 
features of tliis organization which derived its 
origin and its name fr(mi Basil. In the Latin 
edition of the Rules of Basil, which Rulinus pre- 
ared to serve as a coiustitution for the lower 
talian and Sicilian ]>ranches of this monastic 
family, provision is made even for the establish¬ 
ment of double religious houses, i.e. the erection 
close to one another of monasteries under an 
abbot and of nunneries under a ‘ mother.’ The 
foumlation of these double houses indicates a 
shrinking from the vehemence of the older sexual 
asceticism. A similar custom prevailed frequently 
in the West, even independently of tlie intluence 
of Basil and Rulinus. Such houses were founded, 
for instance, in Si>ain by Fnictuosus (died 670) ; 
in the British Isles we have examples in the Iro- 
Scottish religious houses founded ])y St. Patrick 
and St. Columba ; and still later in the orders of 
Robert of Arhrissel (died 1117), Gilbert of Sem- 
pringham (died 1189), and Birgitta of Sweden 
(died 1373) ; cf. Zoekler, l.c. pp. 290, 379 ff., 41911’., 
541 f. More or less important developments con¬ 
tinued to be undergone by Basil’s monastic legis¬ 
lation in the Byzantine East till towards the 
middle of the llth century, 'riiese concerned 
especially such matters as the placing of the re¬ 
ligious houses under the bishop’s superintendence, 
increa.sed severity of discipline within convents, 
an organic union whereby anchorites (KeXXtwrat, 
‘inmates of cells’) lived with coenobites within 
the same cloistral district, and the distingui.shiiig 
of the monks’ right of penitential discijdine from 
the pastoral charge exercised by the secular clergy. 
Most ell'ective for this development were the 
ecclesiastical prescriptions of Ju.stinian’s civil 
code ; the canons of certain synods of the 7th 
and 8th cents., especially the Trullan Council, ii. 
692; the influence of the patriarch Germanus of 
Constantinople (died 703), of the ablsA Theodorus 
Studita (died 8‘26), of Athanasius of Trapezus (c. 
960 ir.) who founded the oldest principal religious 
house of the monastic republic on Mt. Athos, and 
of the Constantino|)olitan monastic prefect, Simeon 
the younger (c. 1040; cf. Zdckler, l.c. p. 29011.; 
and, in regard to the last named, K. HoU, Enihu- 
sias 7 nu.<i und Bussgewalt heim griechiscfien Monch- 
tum^ Leipzig, 1898). ^ ^ 

Turning to the monastic system and asceticism 
of the West, >ve discover the most influential 
legislator and most famous founder of orders in 
the person of Benedict the Great of Nursia (died 
643), the founder of Monte Casino. A number of 
his predecessors in the West (in particular Joh. 
Cassianus [died 435] and Csesarius of Arles [died 
642], the former the composer of rules for monks, 
the latter the author of a system for nuns) had 
sought to adapt the ascetic traditions of the East 
as represented by Egypt and Syria to the needs of 
the inmates of Western religious houses. In 


relation to these attempts it is to be noted that 
the course followed by the Requla Bcnedicti^ 
which became the fundamental code of the 
greatest of all the orders of monks, is partly to 
summarize and partly to condense and siinpli'' 
previous results. The Regula in its j[)resent form 
is divided into 73 chapters, and though perhaps 
not free from .some later additions, may be re¬ 
garded, certainlv up to ch. 66, as genuine. It 
exhibits no small degree of legislative wi.sdoni in 
its enactments, which are marked on the one 
hand by strictne.ss and on the other by humanity 
and mildness. It wears the aspect of .strictne.ss in 
its insistence upon the maintenance of the votum 
stabilitatis^ and in its mea.sures for en.suring a 
strict clausura in opposition to all uiidutifulne.ss 
and disposition on the part of the monks to wander 
about without re.straint; so also in its demand 
t hat there shall be no holding of private property 
by any irimate of a religious house ; in .short, in 
its enforcing of the three fundamental monastic 
duties: castitas, obedientia, pauqjertas. But, on 
the other hand, it evinces relative niildne.ss in its 
dietary prescriptions (the eating of llcsli food 
being prohibited, but a moderate quantity of wine 
allowed), its regulation of dress, its enjoining of 
silence (taciturnitas) at fixed times, and its direc¬ 
tions as to devotions, eight daily ‘ hours ’ being 
indeed prescribed, but excessive length being 
avoided by reducing the number of Psalms to be 
sung in each * hour ’ to three. The Regula of the 
patriarch of Monte Casino knows as yet nothing of 
the more violent methods of penance an<l di.scipline, 
such as self-flagellation, wearing the hair shirt, 
temporary inclusion or confinement of monks in 
their cells, etc. It was reserved for later epochs 
in the Middle Ages to give birth mcrea.singly to 
such aggravations of ascetic practice until an un¬ 
natural degree was reached. 

2. Tlie period from the beginning of the 9th till 
towards the end of the llth century (from Charle- 
fnagne to Hildebrand).—This period is character¬ 
ized, on the one hand, by the beginnings of that 
rigorous reaction, within the bosom of the Bene¬ 
dictine order of monks, against the frequent 
laxity or disuse of monastic discipline, such a re¬ 
action as is exhibited in the reforms of the younger 
Benedict (of Aniane, died 821) and the ‘congre¬ 
gation ’ of Cluny (especially from the time of its 
second abbot, Odo [died 942]); and, on the other 
hand, by the constant eft'ort of the Church, through 
the instrumentality of penance, to carry over ascetic 
principles and habits of life to the lay world. 
Amongst the literature serving this purpose (the 
Libri Foenitentinles), one of the earliest and most 
prominent places should be assigned to the works 
of Columbanus of Luxeuil (died 615), who com¬ 
posed not only a book of penance for laymen, but 
a rule for religious houses {regula coenobialis) 
which contained a severe penal code. In this 
class of literature we find prescribed not only a 
number of the ordinary forms of penance for sins 
that have been confe.s8ed (money fines, almsgiving, 
pilgrimages to distant shrines, intensified fastings, 
etc.), but with special frequency also the penalty 
of flagellation. In connexion with the rigorous 
movement emanating from Cluny, there were many 
monasteries in which, from the commencement of 
the llth cent., this flagellation was practised in 
a specially severe form, and with all sorts of 
refinements added to intensify it. Thus arose 
the practice of self-flagellation, first introduced in 
certain religious houses of Central Italy (Clusium, 
Pomposia, perhaps also at Camaldoli near Arezzo, 
the original seat of the Camaldulensian ‘congre¬ 
gation’ founded by Romuald [died 1027]), and 
reduced to a fine art in Peter Damiani’s establish¬ 
ment, Fonte Avellana, by Dominicua, sumamed 
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Lori(‘atu 9 (r. l(ir> 0 ), wl»o a(l<le(i to the self-inllictetl 
tla^ellation yet other metliods of mortifyiiijjj the 
flesh, notably the performance of numerous {genu¬ 
flexions {meianceiB) during the singing of l^saIms 
in Divine worship, and so became a much admired 
hero of the self-torturing hyper-ascetic discipline 
(see the literature cited below). 

A more harmless form of the joint practice of 
asceticism, likewise developed first in the religious 
houses that were influenced by the reforming 
iiu)\eiiient of Cluny, and showing itself almost 
.simultaneously in Cential Ital}' and in South 
Germany, consi.sted in tlie institution of lay- 
brothers or ‘outside brotliers’ [ fraires extcriores 
or convcrsi or even barb(tti). Tliese were a kind 
of half-monks, who, becau.se they were subject to 
only part of Benedict’sand were not iKUind 
to wear the monastic habit, did much to diOu.se the 
spirit of monastic piety even in lay circles, and 
at the same time to extend the political influence 
of the monastery. Starting from Gualbert’s ‘con¬ 
gregation ’ of Vallombrosa near Florence (r. 1038), 
and from Ilirsehau, tlie monastery of abbot William 
the Holy (died 1091), this institution of lay-brothers 
gradually established itself in other ‘congrega¬ 
tions’ as well. It became the model for those 
brotherhoods of Penitents or Tertiaries which were 
afterwards (from tlie end of the 13tli cent.) affiliated 
with the mendicant orders of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis, and from whose activity results of great 
significance followed. 

3 . The 'period of the Crxisades and of the last two 
centuries of the 'Middle Ages {c. 1100-1517).—Tlie 
characteristics of this period are an ever-growing 
effort on the part of the religious orders to extend 
their manner of cultivating piety to the Church as 
a whole, and an increasing tendency to multiply 
ascetic practices and forms. Even during the 
12 th cent, the monasticizing of the secular clergy 
by the imposition of celibacy—a movement whicli 
had the fashion set to it in Rome from the time of 
Gregory vn. —had been accomplished in almost 
all the countries of the West, both the great 
rival ‘ congregations ’ of the Benedictine order, 
that of Cluny and that of the Cistercians, lending 
their services to the Curia for this end. Still 
greater results were reached by the above-men¬ 
tioned mendicant orders, which from the 13th cent, 
began to take up the work of both these bodies 
and in f^eneral of the older religious orders. Partly 
through the stringency with which they enforced 
the nde of poverty, partly through the institution 
of Tertiaries above referred to, and, in addition to 
all this, owing to their preaching in the language 
of the peoide, and to the self-sacrificing character 
of their pastoral activity, especially in times of 
severe national calamities, they gained for them¬ 
selves a degree of popularity which threw all 
their predecessors into the shade. Many pheno 
mena of asceticism as well __ hyper-asceticism 
still prevailed side by side with tne influences 
emanating from these regularly constituted chief 
representatives of monastic piety. Such, for 
instance, was the practice, much resorted to by 
both sexes, of incl'usio^ or allowing themselves to be 
shut up in narrow cells, caves, or huts, sometimes 
in remote di.stricts, sometimes in the vicinity of 
much frequented churches or religious houses. 

So with fjilgrimages to places of devotion and 
miracle - working shrines, the latter increasing 
m number towards the end of the Middle Ages. 

To the same category belong the processions of 
flagellants, which after the year 1349 repeatedly 
|K)ured over great tracts of country, and whose 
practices about the beginning of the 15th cent, 
were brought to the highest degree of perfection 
^der the guidance of the Spanish Dominican saint 
Vincentius Ferrer (1401-1417). Another pheno¬ 


menon was the appearance in particular localities 
of groups of people who w^ere seized with a 
sudden religious (or .semi-religious) mania, e.g. the 
‘dancers’ of the Lower Khine and Holland (1374) 
and Strassbiirg (1418). Finally must be mentioned 
the numerous instances, amounting almost to a 
general epidemic of ascetici.sm, in which, from 
the time of the ‘ stigmatization ’ miracle connected 
with St. Francis (1224), visible copies of the wounds 
of Christ w^ere, it w'as alleged, miraculously pro¬ 
duced on persons of both sexes, .sometimes within 
the pale of the two rival orders of 8 t. Francis and 
St. Dominic, sometimes outside it. 

The abov(! and kindred phenomena betray a 
religious degeneration, hand in hand with which 
went numerous symptom.s of moral decay, particu¬ 
larly in the discipline of most of the rcligiou.s 
orders, old and new alike. An attempt was made 
to counteract this degeneration by the mystical 
and inward tendency which marked some a.scetic 
groups, esp. the ‘ Brothers of the Common Life ’ 
(g.v.), w ho .sjuvad from the Netherlands over Nortlj 
and Central Germany ; but this ellbrt to lead men 
to spiritual religious exercises and to a s])iritual 
following of Christ failed to make any deep and 
lasting impression upon any large number of 
people. 

IV. Asoji^T/cisM IN Modern yv,i//;.v.--The 
ieformation of the sixteenth century led to a 
eturn, on the part of all that portion of Western 
Christendom which adhered to it, to that limited 
mea.sure of ascetic practice anti aim wdiich was 
the norm for primitive Cliristianity, with its 
freedom from the Law. In other words, an 

attitude of disapproval was adoj)tcd not only 
towards the hyper-asceticism of the Middle Ages, 
but also towards tliose intensifications of the 
ascetic-monastic principle wdiich had made their 
appearance in the Karlv Church. On the other 
hand, in both the Churches of Catholic tradition, 
tlie Roman and the Greek, this critical attitude, 
derived from the Protestant doctrine of justi- 
tication, toward.s the development of previous 
centuries was condemned as unbridled anti- 
nomianisni. Hence the attempt was made to 
con.serve not only the ascetic but partly also the 
hyper-ascetic aci^uisitions of the Church’s {last. 
Accordingly a wide severance between the prin¬ 
cipal Churches in the matter of their ascetic 
practice now' set in. 

I. The Grweo-Russian Church. — This Church, 
which had been more or less untouched by the 
exaggerations of asceticism that had shown 
themselves during the mediaeval development of 
the Western Church, continues to abide in all 
essentials by the forins and conditions with which 
the period of primitive Christianity had ended. 
Hence for it an enduri^ validity belongs to 
Canon 13 of the Second Trullan Council, which 
frees the priests and the lower clergy in general 
from the obligation to celibacy; as well as to the 
12 th Canon of the same Council, which strictly 
binds the higher grades of the hierarchy, from 
bishops upwards, to an unmarried life. Accord- 
i“Kly» the higher church offices can, as a rule, be 
held only by men chosen from the ranks of the 
monastic clergy —a principle far-reaching in its 
bearing upon the whole ecclesiastical and civil 
life, and serving to erect a great wall of partition 
against Western Catholicism. 

2 . The Ro'man Catholic Church .—Along witli the 
celibacy of the clergy, this Church retains almost 
all the other intpsitications of the ascetic principle 
which the medioival development added to the 
Early Church traditions. Nay, in the interests 
of its contra-reforming aims it has in not a few 
points gone beyond the Middle Ages. New forms 
of ascetic discipline and self-torture could indeed 
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no longer be invented, but all that was possible was 
done in order to give more elTective form and 
more refined manner to the creations of earlier 
days. This will be seen if, for instance, Lo3*oIa’s 
Exercitia spiritualia be compared with their em¬ 
bryonic types in the monastic mysticism of the 
Brothers of the Common Life, or if the Jesuitical 
scliool comedies and the performance of oratorios 
in the order of Neri be compared with the crudities 
of the clerical plays of the closing pre-Reformation 
period. Of the unnatural extravagances of the 
later medi.'cval asceticism, some, such as flagellant- 
ism, inclusioy the wearing of the penitential shirt, 
etc., were, if not wholly suppressed, at least some¬ 
what mitigated and more discreetly ordered. The 
tendency to multiply the forms of joint practice of 
asceticism was still maintained. And especially 
in the frequent formation of new religious brother- 
hoo<l8 and sisterhoods outside the orders proper 
the more recent Catholicism exhibits an invtiiitive 
genius and a productive power which have been aide 
to defy all counter-forces, including even the re¬ 
volutionary storm at the transition from the 18th 
to the 19th cent., and which at the beginning of 
the present century continue to exhibit the same 
capacity as during the first deca<les of the counter- 
Iteformation. 'I'he Society of Jesus forms the chief 
centre. Within its liosom is constantly produced 
that inexhaustible sunjily of ascetic vital energy 
which is dittused in all directions with triumphant 
efi'ect. The uniqueness of this most important and 
original of all Catholic orders consists neither in 
unexampled severity of self-mortification nor in un¬ 
usual zeal in performing deedsof loving self-sacrifice, 
nor yet in a superlative degree of scientific indus¬ 
try. In none of these points, least of all in the 
last-named, is the order of Lovola content to hold 
a secondary place; but it seeks its chief glory in 
an intensifying of the monastic virtue of obedience, 
whereby it far surpasses all that has been achieved 
in this matter by earlier ascetic societies. The 
secret of its greatness lies in the blindly obedient 
devotion on the part both of its individual members 
and of its superiors to the command of the Pope, 
and all with a view to extir])ating Protestant 
heresy. To the vow of obedience it has imparted, 
especially by that sacrifice of intellect to which it 
trains its pupils, a military precision which secures 
for it an incomparable superiority over all the 
other militant orders of the Papal Church. And, 
owing to this essentially military character and 
organization, while it has not indeed reached its 
goal in the extirpation of Protestantism, it has 
gained other successes of the utmost iniportance. 
Instead of the Churches of Protestantism, it has 
completely conquered its own Church, and secured 
for itself within it a position of influence which, to 
all appearance, is destined to continue for decades 
if not for centuries. 

3. The Protestajit Churches. reject, as 
their reforming instruments and Confessions de¬ 
clare with practical unanimity (cf. Conf. Aug. 8.Ttt. 
26 27- XXXIX Artt.y xxxii., xxxiv.; Conf. Helvet. 
ii.’l8’24, 29; Scotch Conf. i. 14, 15, and 11.), the 
Roman demand for the celibacy of the clergy, just 
as they oppose the claiming of special merit for 
ascetic displays of virtue. A cerUin 
wonted ascetic observances, especially in the matter 
of keeping weekly and yearly fasts, passed over into 
the pracUce of Lutherans, Anglicans^, and some 
of the other Reformed Churches in the times im 
mediately following the Reformation, but have snr^ 
vived in only a very limited measure down to the 
present day. A return to the principles and prac¬ 
tices of strict asceticism in the matter both of fasting 
and of abstinence from worldly pleasures and en 
iovments, evincing in general a tendency to with 
drawal from the world, was aimed at and in some 


measure achieved by the Continental Ifietism of 
he 17th and 18th cents., as well as in England 
ind her colonies by Methodism and some of the 
dethodist and Baptist sects (especially the Tunker.s 
from c. 1724J and the Shakers [from 1774], both of 
which favoured the principles of celibacy and com¬ 
plete community 01 juoperty). But even these 
attempts led for the most part to no permanent 
•esults. 'the Pietistic bodies in (iermany, in so 
ar as they survived the Spenei-Eram ke and Zin- 
lendorf times, introduced important modifications 
n their opposition to a more secular form of Christi¬ 
anity. A more enduring chanicter belongs to the 
ascetic eflbrts of many bramdiiis of British and 
American Methodism. I’articularly in the sphere 
J the crusade against alcohol not a little success 
las already been achieved, whose salutary influence 
xtends to the life of other denominations as well, 
ind from which still more may be looked for in 
he future. A similar remark applies to the 
vork of the Salvation Army. Its ‘Self-Denial 
^Jlbrts,’ i.e. abstinence from a number of the 
)leasures of life with a view to being able to give 
all the more for the benefit of others, may be classed 
with those forms of ascetic action whose survival 
ind wider diflusion witliin the pale of Protestant 
Jhristianity are in general to be wished and prayed 
or. Similar in character and aim are the ‘ Weeks 
>f Self-Denial ’ that have recently become common 
imong the Presbyterians of North America, of 
which an account is given by R. E. 'Ihompson, the 
historian of that denomination, in American Church 
History series, vi. 189. 

Litbraturs.— I. QBtfERAL : O. ZSckler, Kritische Oeschichte 
der Askete; ein Beitrag zur Gesehiehte christlicher Sitte und 


little work by a Roman Catholic author containing only a 
superllcial sketch, defective from the historical point of view]; 
C. E. Luthardt, Gesch. der christl. tHhik, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1888- 
laOH, vol. i. tr. by Hastie, Chr. Ethica before the Rejonnationy 
Ldin. 1889. 

II. ASCETICISM OF PRE-CHRISTIAN AND NON-ClUlISTIAN 

PEOPLES: A. Wuttke, Das Ueidenturriy vol. il. (1854) p. 280 tf. ; 
H. Oldenberg, BuddliUy sein Lebeny seine Lehre, und seine 
Gerneinde'^y Berlin, 1890, and the same author’s Die RcHfjiondes 
Veday 1894 ; A. R. de la Mazelifere, Moines et ascHes indienSy 
Paris 1898 ; R. Faike, Dnddha, Mohammed, Christus, 2 vols., 
autereloh, 1896 ; E. Luthardt. Die antike Ethik, Leipzig, 1887 ; 
Ed. Zeller, Die PhUosophie der Griechen^, vol. iv. flSSO); A. 
Harnack, ‘Der Neuplatonismus’ (an Appendix to vol. i. of his 
Ijchrb, der Donmengesch.^, F'relb. 1. B. 1894, p. 766Cf.); E. 
Schurer, GJV^, 1893 (especially ii, 31411. [HJP ir. i. 314 IT.]); 
W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentwns im NT /.eitalteri, 
Berlin, 1906 ; cf. also Zbckler, Askese xtnd Monchtum, Frankf. 
i. M. 1897, pp. 32-135. ^ ^ 

III. UlSTQRY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM: I. Gre¬ 
gory Smith, Christian Monasticism from the Fourth to the 
Ninth Century of the Christian Era, London, 1892; P. Ladeuze, 
^tude sur le cenobitisme pakhomien pendant le ive et si^cle, 
Louvain and Paris, 1898 ; James O. Hannay, The Spirit and 
Origin of Christian Monasticism, lx>ndou, 1903; Cuthbert 
Butler, The Lausiac History qf Palladius, 2 vols., Cambridge, 
1898-1904 ; Stephan SchiwieU, Das morgenldndische Monch¬ 
tum, Mainz, 1904 ; cf. also the monographs (cited in the text 
above) of Weingarten, Preuschen, Harnack, etc., and, in 
ireneral, Zdckler, Askese und Mbnehturn, pp. 149-285. 

IV Eastern Asceticism in the Church of the Middle 


Die Haupturicunden fiir die Qeachichte der A thosklnster, Leipzig, 
1893 : Kosmas Blachos,^ ’H x«po-fi»'i 7 (ro? tou ‘Aytou 'Opow A^w 
icai at iv ai/rw Ai6vai kcli oi /iioi'axot, TToAat re vvv, Volo, 1903 , 
G. A. Schneider, Der heilige The^lor von Studiun, Munster, 
1900 • K. HoUyEnthusiasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechischen 
Mbnehtum, Leipzig, 1898; cf. Zbckler, Askese und Monchtum, 
pp. 286ff., 620ff. t, . u 

V. WESTERN Catholic Asceticism Max Heimbucher, Die 
Orden und Congregationen der kathol. Kirche’^, 3 vols., I’ader- 
born 1907; E. Spreitzenhofer, O.S.B., Die Entwicklung des 
alien Mbnehtumstn Italien biszum Auftretendesheiligen Bene- 
dikt Vienna, 1894; G. Griitzmacher, Die Bedeutuna Benedicts 
von \Wur8ia und seiner Regel in der Oeschichte des Mdnehtums, 
Berlin, 1892; Seebass and Zbckler, art. ‘ Benedikterorden,’ in 
PRE^ ii. 577 ff. ; E. Sackur, Die Cluniacenser in ihrer kirch- 
lichen Wirksamkeit bis zur Mitte des zweifen Jahrhunderts, 2 
vols Halle, 1891-1894; cf., in general, Hauck, Kirchenge- 
schiehte Deutschlands, Leipzig, 1900-1906, vols. it iii. iv., and 
Zbclder, op. cit pp. 823-667. 
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VI. Bistort of ascrticism is Modeks Times : On Greek 
%n(l Roman Catholic asceticism see Kattenbusch and Heim 
bucher, opp. citt.; and cf., for the different modern orders, 
artt. Capuciiin.s, Jesuits, Liodorianh, etc. On asceticism in the 
Protestant Cliurclies see H. Josephson, Die eomufel. Askese, 
Leipzi^f, 1890; Jul. Kaftan, Die Askeee im Leheu des evatujel. 
Christention.'i, Potsdam, 1904 ; cf. also the artt. Methodism and 
PiKTisM, and, in general, Zbckler, op. cit. pp. 6r)8-(5Jl. 

O. ZOCKI.KK. 

ASCETICISM (Greek). — We lincl aaceticism 
even in ancient Greek life, and there, in fact, its 
unseen beginning's go back to the 7th cent. B.C. 
Sundry anticipations of the practice are. traceable 
in various religious cults, as, the rigorous 

fasting enjoineil by tiie I^leusinian Mysteries, the 
fast-day in tlie .sacred calendar of the Attic 
Thcsmophoria, the fasting jireparatory to incuba¬ 
tion in the chthonian cults, etc.* But none of 
these ever got beyond the ernbryoiiic stage, as they 
did not emanate from any systematic religious 
conception of the world. Ascetic movements of 
real significance make their first appearance among 
tlie ecstatic seers and purifiers of the 7th and 6th 
centuries n.c. Thus Abaris, whom l^indar (frag. 
270 B) names as a contemporary of Crce.sus, is said 
to have carried tlie golden arrow of Apollo over 
the wliole earth without taking food.f In Strabo, 
vii. .301, he appears as the pattern evKoXias Kal \it6- 
TTjToi Kal diKaioiTvvrjs —a description, of course, merely 
legendary and idealizing. The famous seer and 
purifier, Ejiimenides of Crete, is also e.xtolh'd by 
ancient autliorities for his rigorous fasting and 
his ascetic mode of life in general.t While it may 
be the case that these reports all proceed from the 
Pseudepimenidea of Oiiomacritus, we have never¬ 
theless no reason to doubt the ascetic tendencies 
of the persons named, or of kindred spirits. This 
is, in fact, confirmed by the account given in 
Hipn ocrates, de Morb. Sacr. c. 1 (Littr6, ii. 354 fl’. ), 
of the rules of abstinence prescribed by such puri¬ 
fiers, § The purjiose of these regulations and cere¬ 
monies was to purify men from the contaminating 
touch of demons. And, indeed, the practice of 
cathartics in general arose mainly from the dread 
of demonic powers, with their standing menace of 
pollution. Such ideas had not yet taken shape in 
the Homeric age. 

These germinal notiori.s, however, could not de¬ 
velop into a genuine ascetici.sm until men had 
become conscious of an opposition between body 
and soul. No doubt the idea that the soul may 
ursue an independent existence apart from the 
ody belongs to the remote past, the phenomena 
of dreams, the trance of ‘possession,’ as also the 
frequently abrupt transition from life to death, all 
having tended to suggest sucli a thought to primitive 
man. But the feeling of an opposition^ the surmi.se 
that the soul is in its nature divine, while the 
body is merely its prison-house, makes its first 
appearance in Greece as a result of the experiences 
or men in a state of ecstasy, notably in connexion 
with the Diony.san cult. It was, in fact, the tri¬ 
umphal advance of the Tlionysan religion which 
first gave currency to the conviction that the soul 
acquires hitherto unsuspected powers once it is free 
from the trammels of the body—a conviction pre¬ 
sently appropriated by the adherents of Orphism. 

‘ Of small account, as contrasted with the soul, 
ever striving after heedom, must appear the body, 
as that which obstructs, which fetters, and which 
must be cast off. ’ . . . ‘ It was all but inevitable 

* Not only in the Demeter cult, but also in the worship of 
deities of foreign extraction : Cybele, or, later, Isis, or. finally. 
Mithras. 

t Herodot. iv. 36; Plato, Charmides, 168 B ; Lycurff. frag. 86; 
laniblich. Vit. Pythag. 141. 

: Dice. Laert. i. 114« Diels, /Vaflr, a ii. 490,1.16 ff. ; Plato, Laws, 
iii. 677 D (reference to Hesiod, Op. 40 f.); Plutarch, Sept. Sap. 
Conviv. 167 I) = Diels, Frag.^ 492,27 n.; T^eophrast. Hist. Plant. 
vii. 12. I, Char. IQ^zPrag.^ 493, No. 6. 

§ With Hippocrates’ sketch cf. the Pythagorean regulations 
in Diog. Laert. viii. 33. 


that one who had become familiar with the idea 
of the antagonism between body and soul, especi¬ 
ally if he moved in the circle of cathartic ideas and 
practic’OS, should hit upon the thought that the 
soul itself must be “purified” from the body as a 
defiling encumbrance (Kolide, Psyche^, ii. 101).’ 

This feeling of the rigid opposition between soul 
and body, as also of their vital and radical dijfer- 
cnce in value, forms the one main source of asceti¬ 
cism. The other is to be looked for in the nascent 
consciousness of sin, and the consequent yearniny 
for redemption, in troubled .souls.* Before the age 
of (let us siiy) Hesiod, such feelings had no place 
whatever in Greek life. They sprang from a 
pessimistic outlook upon earthly existence (ef. art. 
Pessimism), the proximate causes of whieli pro¬ 
bably lay in the social and political conditions 
as well as in the revolutionary ehange.s of the 7th 
and 6th centuries b.c. A.seeticism was regardeil 
as a means of liberating the soul from the bondage 
of the flesh and of the world of sense in general 
(that the body is the jirison of the soul was one of 
the leading idea.s of Orphism f): by the inacfiee 
of asceUeisni, in fact, the soul, divine in origin, 
but meanwhile immured in the body by reason of 
its guilt, might free itself from every corporeal 
bond, as from the whole ‘cycle of becoming,’ and, 
venturing forth upon its flight to the Deity, at 
length become one therewith.^ Here we come 
upon the conjunction of asceticism and mystici>rn. 

I. Orphism.—Views of this character make their 
first appearance in the communities named after 
the TJiracian bard Orpheus, which can be traced 
to about the middle of the 6th cent. B.C. The 
Orphic sect, which in the 6th cent, appears to 
liave had its main centre in Athens,—witness the 
fact that Ononiacritus flourLshed at the Court of 
the Pisistratida?,—seem.s, towards the end of the 
same century, to have found a particularly con¬ 
genial soil in lower Italy and Sicily.§ Fresli and 
surprising evidence of this has been furnished by 
the gold leaves found in tombs of the 4th and 3rd 
cents. B.C. at Petilia, near Thurii. An inscription 
of like import, moreover, dating from the 2nd 
cent. B.C., lias been discovered at Eleutlierna in 
Crete. While Orphism was never a.ssimiliitcd by 
the civic religion,|| and while the various Orphic 
:ults from the 4th cent, onwards degenerated more 
and more into esoteric mysteries and nonconform¬ 
ing communities, they nevertheless continued ti; 
exist till the close of the ancient era, and still 
exercised a profound influence upon Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism and Neo-Platonism, as well as upon 
early Christian ideas regarding the other work! 
and the experiences of the soul after death. Tlie 
central feature of the Orphic faith was constituteii 
by the fortunes of the god Dionysus-Zagreiis, who 
as a child was torn in pieces and devoured by tlie 
Titans, Athene being able to recover his heart 
only; this she carried to Zeus, who, having 
swallowed it, presently, with Semele, begot the 
‘ new Dionysus,’ and de.stroyed the Titans with a 
thunderbolt. From their ashes afterwards arose 
the human race, and, accordingly, there are in 
man two constituent elements—a Dionysan and 
a Titanic. It is the Dionysan constituent that 
generates the human soul, and man must free 
himself as far as possible from the Titanic element 
in order to return once more to the deity whose 
essence he likewise shares. 

The outstanding feature of early Orphic as¬ 
ceticism was the prohibition of animal food (cf. 
Euripides, Hippolyt. 952=Diels, Frag.^ 471, No. 8). 

* Orphica, frag. 226. 

t Cf. eapecially Plato, Cratyl. 400 C; Phaedo, 626 =» Orphica, 
frog. 221 (Abel). 

X Cf. e.g. Orphica, frag. 226. 

§ The earliest specific mention of the sect is in Herwl. ii. 81. 

II £. Moass is of a different opinion. 
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In Aristophanes, Frog», 1032, A^lschyluB (who had probably 
been initiated into the Orphic inysteriea) says : 

yip TeA<Ta« e' »caTf3«tt« Jdvwv t’ iirdvtaflat. 
Cf. Euripides, frag. 476 N*, v. 16 flf. : ^ 

IldAAevKa S' e\uji> ec/xara <f)fi}yui 

yei'eaiy T« ^poTuiu Kai vtKpo&i)Krft 

ov •^ptfjiiTr6p.evQS ttjv t’ «p\}/vx(ov 
PpiDcriv eSeaTuyy ir((f)vAayp.aL.* 

See also Plato. Laws, vL 782 0 ; ovSi f\oh<; iT6kp.uiv p.kv Y*ve<y0ai 
flvMOTtt Tt odn V TOI? ^(pa, rr^Aat'Oi *cal KapTTo'i StStv 

IMtvoi. Kat TOiavra oMa ayi^d 6vp.ara, a-apKiuw S' (iirci'xovTO w? oux 
otTioy oy iaOitiv ovSi rows nov Oe^y fttopov^ aV/ian p.iaiveiv, a\Ka 
Op^ixoi Tii/fC \ty6ptyoi ^toi €7tYi/oi>To to«\ rdre, a^ivx^ov 

aey ex6p.eyoi ndvruiV, ifi^vx^i' Se Tovyarrcoy irdyruty dTr*Ydp,^i^ot.t 
The prohibition not only applied to the eating of fleMh, but 
covered all food-stulfs of animal origin, even eggs (frag 42 
Abel); and, amongst yegetobles, beans: cf. Diels, FragXiU, 
28^. <f)tptTii.t Se Af«xi Op<}}toi^ TaSe eirt}, AriAoi, naySetkot, KvafAtoy dtrS 
txe(T0at Kai^Ja-oy toi Kvap-ov^ t« ^aytiv Kti^akdi Tt TOicqutv. 

rhe reason of these proliibitions was that tlie 
tilings referred to W'ere used by tlie in their 

sacritices to the dead and as food ; X in the case of 
eggs, a further consideration was perhaps the fact 
that these contained the germ of life (ch frag. 42, 
Abel), 'rhe practice of fasting {vigorda) seenis al.so 
to have had a place in (Jrphic asceticism.§ 

* As a matter of fact, the things and conditions 
from which they really kept themselves unsjiotted 
were those which represented in the symboli.sni 
of religion, rather than involved in actual practice, 
a dependence upon the world of death and im¬ 
permanence’ (Rohde, op, cit. ii. 126). 

The Orphic asceticism, however, like the *Op<f>iKbt 
in general, probably had, even in its early 
stages, an ethical import as well. This is cer¬ 
tainly not the opinion of Erwin Rohde, who, speak¬ 
ing of this asceticism, says : ‘ It does not enioin 
the practice of the civic virtues, nor is discipline 
or transformation of character required by it; the 
sum-total of its morality is to bend one^s course 
towards the deity, and turn away, not from the 
moral lapses and aberrations of eartldy life, but 
from earthly existence itself ’ {op. cit. ii. 125, cf. ii. 
102). On the other hand, Gomperz writes; ‘ What 
distinguishes the Orphic branch of the Greek religion 
from tlie other Mysteries is the extraordinary em¬ 
phasis it laid upKin morality, an approximation to 
which is found only in the Apollinanan cult central¬ 
ized at Delphi. This deepening of the moral con¬ 
sciousness may well be regarded as the true source 
of the most important and most characteristic 
element in the Orphic teachings about the soul ’ 
{Griech. Denker^, i. 107, cf. 434). 1| It would certainly 
seem that the view of Gomperz, as compared with 
that of Rohde, is so far the right one, though the 
former has possibly somewhat exaggerated the 
moral factor. 

2 . Pythagoreanism.—Orphic ideas exercised a 
vast influence upon the succeeding period. In the 
first place, cognate views and practices are found 
among the early Pythagoreans. It is, of course, 
impossible to cietermine precisely how far such 
ideas are traceable to Pythagoras himself, as the 
oral traditions of the school are all we have to go 
upon till the time of Philolaus, i.e. the middle of 
the 6th cent. B.c. ;ir but general considerations 
seem to favour the theory of their being so derived. 
With regard to Pythagoras, indeed, we are certain 
of only two of his cardinal tenets, viz. the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, and the transmigration of 
souls. ** But when we bear in mind how intimately 
these two tenets are connected with asceticism 
among the adherents of Orphism, with whose 
• Diels, op. cit. 492, 27 n., where for frag:. 472 read frag. 476. 
t Cf. also Plut. Sept. Sap. Conviv. 159 0; further, the lata 
Orphic Liihika, 368 (proscription of animal food), 690 f. (pro¬ 
scription of animal sacrifice). 

t The prohibition of burying the deatl in woollen clothes is 
already noted by Herodotus, li. 81; cf. Rohde, ii. 126,1. 

f Diels, Frag.^ p. 482, 4 ff. On this see Diels, Orphiseher 
Demeterkj/mnus, 6 ft. 

II Endorsed by Ernst Maass, Orptisut, 167 f. 
t Diels, Frag.^ i. 22. 

••Herod, ii. 123=*Diels, Frag.^ 1. 22, No. 1; Xenophanes, 
frag. 7 D; cf. Empedocles, frog. 129. 
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Mysteries Pythagoras was undoubtedly acquainted, 
and when we find unmistakable traces of the 
ascetic mode of life even among the oldc.st Pytha¬ 
goreans, we need hardly hesitate to infer that 
the founder of the school was himself an a.scetic. 
Even Herodotus (ii. 81) speaks of the prohibition 
of burying the dead in woollen clothes as being 
not only an Grphie, but also a Pythagorean, ordi¬ 
nance ; while, again, the doctrine of the dvox^ 
was attributed to Pythagoras by the 
geographer Eudoxus (r. 280 B.C.).* The con¬ 
trary opinion expressed by Aristoxenu.s t is really 
meant to apply only to (Contemporary Pythagorean 
scholars with whom he was intimate.t The 

interdict against the use of beans seems like¬ 
wise to hehmg to the early school.§ It cannot be 
doubted that the early Pythagoreans were dis¬ 
tinguished by their simple life.\\ A peculiar feature 
in their asceticism, from the 4th cent, at least, 
seems to have been silence, originally re.sorted to, 
no doubt, as a means of avoiding sacrilegious or 
ill-omened language in their religious practices ; 
compare what is said by Isocrates [B}!nris, 28) 
regarding the Pythagoreans of his own time. IT It 
should also be noted that anticipations of sexual 
asceticism, or continence, are apparently found in 
connexion with the primitive school.** 

Meagre as these notices are, they are sufficient 
to show u.s that purity {dyvda, dyiorrela) in the 
ceremonial religious sense was the ideal of the 
‘Italic’ philosophers no less than of the Orphic 
cults. Moreover, when we compare with them 
the teaching of Pythagoras regarding the im¬ 
mortality and the transmigration of the soul, and 
that of Philolaus regarding the human body as a 
house of detention wherein the soul expiates its 

f uilt (frag. 141)), it would appear that early 
’ythagorean asceticism sprang from the same 
fundamental causes, and had the same objects in 
view, as that of Orphism, the influence of which 
upon the former is unmistakable. Pythagoreanism, 
further, had also an ethical tendency ; thus one of 
its characteristic virtues was ouxppoovvr}, which was 
supposed to be promoted by asceticism, and which 
unquestionably had a place in the system before 
the days of Aristoxenus.ff 
3. Empedocles.—While we may thus deduce 
from a tradition, fragmentary at oest and over¬ 
grown with later traditions, the fairly definite fact 
that among the ancient Pythagoreans asceticism 
was intimately associated with mystical theories 
about the soul, the same conjunction of ideas is 
brought out in strong relief in the case of the 
last great purifier of ancient Greece, viz. Empe¬ 
docles of Acragas, who likewise behmged to the 
West. Further, the moral and religious views of 
Empedocles resemble those of the Pythagoreans 
in the circumstance of their having no organic 
connexion with his philo.sophical or scientific 

* Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 7 = Diels, Frag.^ i. 24, 39 fJ. See also 
Strabo, xv. 716, from Onesicritus (c. 320 b.c.), frag. 10 M = 
Diels, Frag.^ i. 24, 42f.; Diog, Laert. viii. 20; Oallimaoiius, 
frag-. 83A = Diels, Frag.^ 1. 270, 27 f. ; also Diog. l^aert viii. 33, 
from Alexander Polyhistor; for the later period, passages 
from the Middle Comedy, in which the ‘ Pythagorists’ are 
ridiculed ; Diels, Frag.'i i. 291, 41 flf.; 298, Iff., 47f. 
t Diog. Laert. viii. 20; Oellius, iv. 11. 1 = Diels, Frag.^ 24, 47ff. 
i Rohde (li. 164, 1; 162, 6) seems to have grasped the point 
better than Zeller, i. 817, notes 3, 4, 6 ; 318, 6. 

§ Diels, Frag.^ i. 279, 31 ff.3= Aristotle, frag, 195 (Rose). Cf. 
also Diel^, i. 214, 19 ff. Of course the explanations of Aristotle, 
as well as those given by Gellius, are quite inept. Cf. also 
Schroeder in WZKM xv. 187-212. 

II Diels, Frag.'^ 1. 268, No. 3; 284, 2ff.; 288, 23 ff. ; 289, 4ff.; 
from the Middle Comedy, Diels*, i. 291, 81 ff.; 292, 10ff., SOff.; 
293. 9 IT.—(airicatures, of course. 

t Diels, Frag.'i i. 23, 2 ; cf. 288, 4 f.; 285, 8 ff.; from ths 
Middle Comedy, op. dt. 292, 27. 

••Diels*, i. 28, 86ff. ; 29, Iff.; cf. especially Ikkos (Diels, 
Frag.^ i. 106. No. 2), further, the statement of Cleinias, ih. 207, 
No. 6 ; cf. also 289, 8 ff.; 290, 20 ff.; Diog. Laert. viii. 33, KoSap- 
diro At'xovc. 

if Of. especially Diels, Frag.^ 287, 33ff.; 818,10 ff. ; 289, 46ff. 
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theories. In his poem called Kadapfiolt abstinenci 
from animal food, and, in fact, avoidance of blood 
shedding in general, are very specially inculcated, 
and are based upon the theory of transmigratiot 
and that of the close affinity of man and animal— 
a concatenation of thought which we may perhaps 
suppose, though we cannot prove, to have ootainec 
among the ancient Orphics and Pythagoreans. 

So Hippolytus, Rejutationes, vlii. 29, 249= Diels, Frag.^ i. 206, 
29 fl. : iii TT)*' TOiaimjv o5v tov b\t9p(ov Tieixovt SiaK6<rp.if<rit 
TOvSt TOV fitfJ.epia/j.tyov it6afu>v irdvruy ep\fw;(Ojy 6 'E. rout eavroi 
fiafhfTtit awtXf<rOai, napaKoXti' elvai yap 0 i 7 <ri rd {rutp^ra t«i 
tSl i<r€i6ptva ^l/vxoiy KtKokcurptViiiy olmjrqpia.* 

Frag. 140 is also worthy of note, as enunciatinj^ 
the inviolability of the laurel (on this cf. Rohde, 
ii. 181, 2). In strict consistency, of course, Em 
pedocles ought to have affirmed the inviolabh 
nature of trees in general (as is justly observec 
by Plutarch, Qucest. Conviv. iii. 1, 2, 646 D, in 
reference to the passage cited), since souls migrate 
also into trees and pfantaf On the other hand, 
the interdict against beans,^ which Empedocles 
has in common with the Orphics and the Pytha¬ 
goreans, probably sprang from the same motive in 
his case as in theirs.§ 


To say nothing of the affinity between the views 
of Empedocles and those of the Pythagoreans,* it is 
impossible that one who lived at so short a distance 
from Magna Grmcia could remain iraorant of 
Pythagorean doctrine, or that one of nis cast of 
mind ^lould not be deeply influenced thereby. 

4, Plato.—This whole process of development, 
beginning with the ecstatic seers and purifiers of 
tlie 7th cent., may be said in one sense to reach its 
end, but in another to arrive at its culminating 
point, in the Platonic philosophy. In Plato, tiie 
founder of the idealistic view of the world, philo¬ 
sophical thought and theological thought merge 
and combine with one another in a wonderful way. 
The Divine origin of the soul, its pre-existence, its 
fall into corporeality, its judgment after deatii, 
its expiatory wanderings through the bodies of 
animals or men, according to its character, its 
final redemption from the cycle of re-births, and 
its return to God—all these various doctrines, in 
their main features at least, were borrowed by 
Plato directly from the ‘theologians,’ in a 
special sense, the Orphics. The manner in whicli 
he amalgamates them with the results of his 


The deeper significance of these ascetic in 
junctions, to which Empedocles manifestiv at¬ 
taches enormous importance for the soul’s welfare, 
and V leir close connexion with his mystical stand¬ 
point, are fully disclosed in the still extant frag¬ 
ments of his KaOappol. For him, too, the divine 
nature of the soul is an indefeasible fact, || and 
he likewise accents the doctrine of the soul’s fall 
from its original divine condition into the cor¬ 
poreal state, in which it must expiate its guilt by 
a long pilgrimage through the bodies of men, 
animals, and plants. IF Empedocles also shares the 
view that tlie Imman body is tlie disparate in¬ 
tegument of the soul (frag. 126). regards 

asceticism as one of the most elfective means of 
delivering the soul from the world of sense. ‘ Who 
ever exerteth himself with toil, him can we 
release ’; the soul at lengtii returns to its divine 
habitat, and indeed the wise men who practise 
such holy living—the asceticism of Empedocdes 
having a strong ethical tendency **—eventually be¬ 
come gods while yet upon the earth (frag. 146), 
so that the poet even speak.s of himself as a god 
(frag. 112, 4 if., and frag. 113). 

It is certainly the case that Empedocles was 
strongly influenced by the teachings of Orphism, 
as has, in fact, been made out, with reference to 
certam particular points, by Otto Kem.tf While 
this is so, it would nevertheless be wrong, the 
present writer thinks, to deny the influence of the 
ancient Pythagorean Mysteries and asceticism. 

•Of. the pasaagfes g^ven in Diols at frag. 135 (p. 213, Iff.), 
egpecially Cicero, de. Republ. iii. li, 19 , and lainblichuB, Vita 
.rj/fA. 108, and frag. 186 D; further, cf. especially frag. 136 
^Linpedocles): ov rravatade (f>6yoio SvoTjXfof; ovk eo-opuTf | 
oAXtjAov^ bdnrovT(% aKTjidrjifri v<Joto ; with this cf. Sextus, adv. 
Math. Lx. 127 (from Posidonius) in Diels, Frag.^ L 213, 19ff., 
alao f^. 137 D, and passages there; Porphvr. de Abstin. ii! 
21 = Diers, i, 210, 22 ff., also frag. 139; and ’Porphyr. U. 31 = 
Diels, p. 214, 9ff. 

t Frag. 117. Cf. Zeller®, i. 808 ff., 824, 837. 

J Frag. 141. See the relevant passages in Diels, i. 214, 19ff.; 
^64^’ 34 = Diels, 279, 31 fl.; Lobeck, AgUurphamu*, i. 

5 Special attention is due to the passcage, Hippolytus, Refuta¬ 
tion^, viiL^29, 249 = Diels, Frag. 206, 32 If., where the injunction 
itat eyKpartU eI^'al . . , rtjt Trpbf yvyaitca o/uiAiar, k.t.A., is attri¬ 
buted to Empedocles. 

I Diels, Fra^. i. 169, 8 f. ; <tal 6tia^ p.iv olerat toLv 
pei(^ ee Ka\ tow avTtjy KoOapovi Kadapib^. Cf. Frag. 

I. 178, 1, and note by Rohde, ii. 186, 1. 

U See especially the magniflcent fragment, 116, and the pass¬ 
ages cited in connexion therewith by Diels, who also refers to 
the famous pa^ge in Plato, Phoedrxi$, 248 C, as an imitation. 
Of. also Diels, 1 . 219, 17 fl.; frag. 119, and relevant passages in 
Diels : frag. 121 (Rohde, ii. 178/1). 

** Frag. 112, 9 f.; 144, 146. 

t* agree with Kem, however, in regard to every 

point. * B ^ 

f f Of. Empedocles, frag. 129, and the passages given there. 


philosophical speculation is, however, all his own. 

In the early stages of Plato’s thought the two 
worlds of becoming and being stand in the relation 
of sheer opposition : here, the world of sense, with 
its unresting flux of ever-changing phenomena ; 
there, the supersensuous world of eternally self¬ 
identical and absolutely unchangeable realities, 
of the ‘Ideas,’ of what alone truly exists. I’lie 
human soul, however, occujnes a peculiar position 
between the two ; it is of Divine origin, and w hile 
not itself an Idea, it is ‘ most like ’ one, and par¬ 
takes of the Idea of life. In its .state of pre- 
jxistence in the supramundane sphere it has gazed 
upon the Ideas, but, liaving fallen into the state 
of corjioreality, it has forgotten them ; and only 
by its recollection thereof {a.vdp,vg(n%) can it po.ssi!»ly 
attain to true knowledge. Sucli leading principles 
must of necessity result in a pessimistic attitude 
to the world and its supposed goods,f that is, in 
a world-renouncing morality. Withdrawal from 
',he life of the body, which only impedes and con- 
trains the .soul ; tlie utmost detachment of the soul 
‘rorii its prison-house in the flesh (the pliilosophic 
dying’ so impressively dejiictcd by Socrate.s in 
^hcedo [especialJj’^ p. 64fl’.]); disengagement from 
-he world of sense in general, with its phantas- 
nagoria of delusive appearances—these tilings go 
o form the end which the friend of wisdom must 
eep in view. 

n the Thecet. 176A we read: ^ib oi ntipacBa^ xpv ev^iyit 
roxn this world) tKelat (to the gods) thevytiy bn raxicrrou 
limilarlj, philosophy becomes KciOapait ; Phtxdo, 67 A : ev d ay 
'‘‘tfjitv 0VTws_ fyyvTaTW ia6p.t6a rov tibtvai, idv bn pahiara pr)bev 
icAw/xcv TjjJ adtpari p.^i KOiywvCjpty, bn prj naara dydyxr], p-r/Si 
'.vampnKwp.eOa tt}? toutou (pvattot, oAAa KaOapevuipry an’ avrov, 
<of ay 6 debs avrbs airoAboTJ ovru piy KoBapol dna\- 

MTTOjitvoi ttJs tov tTiup-aroi a^jpoin/vijs, ws to eixbs, /ixcto, toioutiov 
• f<rofit0a xai yyui(r6pif6a bi’ r)p.uiv avrutv way to t’tXiKpivt^’ tovto 
^ (any ttrws to oATjde's’ pi? Kadaptf yap KoOapov e(l>anTtcr9ai pri 

V depLirhy g k.t.\. / § 67 C .’ Kadaporn Si rlvai apa ov rovro f«/p- 

>aiyfi, bnep wdAai ey t<v \6y<p Aeyerai, rb pakiara 

tiro tow <ru>p.aTOs rrjy ^vx^y fol iOiaai avr^y xaff’ aur»?v navra- 
'69(v tK TOV (TibpaTos (TvwayeI'peadai tc ital a,9poi^e<r9ai, leai olxtlv 

iTa TO Svvarhv Kal iv T(j> vvv napovn kok ev toJ eireiTa p6v7)v wad' 
iT^y, cicAwope'iTfji/ bicrirtp £eo-puv in rov atop-aroi; II 

* Cf. also Cicero, de Republ. iii. 11, 19; lamhlichus, Vita 
*yih. 108=Diela, Frag. 218, 6ff.; Sextus, adv. Math. Lx. 127, 
uoted by Diels at frag. 136. The passages Diog. Laert. viii. 

3, cf. 61 = Diels, 150, 22f., cf. 164, 44ff., refer to the grand¬ 
father of Empedocles, who bore the same name, and who, 
ccording to the latter passsige (Athensous, i. 5), had been a 
ythagorean. 

t Of. e.g. Oorg. 619 A, Repub. vii. 616 D, Laws, vil 803 B; 
jid Rohde, U. 291. 

J Both the OjTihic and the Platonic teaching make suicide a 
srime; the period of one's earthly existence is to be determined 

Y the Deity alone. 

} Cf. 82Cff., Rep. vll. 514 ff., Pfuedo, 62 B, 66 B, Cratyl. 400B. 
n Of., farther, 600, CratyL 408 E; Bobde, U. 281, 4 ; 282, 1: 
36, 2. 
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The philosofilier also will tlierefore stand aloof 
from the enterprises and pursuits of his fellow- 
citizens, and, as one withdrawn from the com¬ 
munity at lar^re, will give himself entirely to the 
task ol becoming holy. 

On its positive side, however, this /catharsis from 
all that IS eartidy implies a turning towards (iod. 
By renouncing the present world the soul becomes 
free to follow its true vocation- the knowledge of 
the fivTws fiv, the vision of the Ideas, ami especially 
the Idea of the Good, the highest of them all. 
I*ut the Ideas constitute the realm of divine 
realities. Ihus the soul which, though of heavenly 
origin, had been cramped and deliled through its 
fall, becomes God-like by the possession of that 
hiLdiest knowledge which is identical with virtue. 

Of. Thaet. 176 B —in connexion with the paHsag^ea {fiven 
above; (from the corporal) oMOia><rt« 0f,o Kara to 

C'^arov 6^^ ^iKaiov icai otrioif /xcra yeveaBat. 

oy6ap.jr^ oufitt/xios q^ikoC) oAA’ ok oIop re Sticatoraroc icai 
OVK tffriv avTiu Ofx.Ot.6r«pQV ou6«v ^ h<: av av yfvryrat iri 

ai«<uoTaro?. ‘ To know Ciod is to t)€conie divine ’ (Rohde). Tlie 
philosopher, tlierefore, lives entirely in tlie of the truly 

existent, this being rendered jKDSsible only bv complete renun¬ 
ciation of the world. 

Such is Plato’s .standpoint in the Pheedo, as, 
indeed, also in the Thewtetus and the Gorglas, a 
standpoint which, were it consistently applied, 
would put an end to all life and all progress upon 
the earth. As has been aptly observed by luicken, 
however, ‘in this relinfniishrnent of the world we 
have the real Plato and the consistent Plato, but 
bv no means the complete J*lato.’ In his later 
elucidation of the Ideal thecuy, Plato admits the 
possibility of mediation between the two Majrlds. 
Conceiving now of the Ideas as the final causes of 
phenomena, he sees the Divine realities looming 
through the world of sense, and he is thus able 
to regard the realization of the Ideas in practical 
life as the true task of mankiml. Besides the all- 
pervading religious factor in Plato’s thought, the 
{esthetic and the social factors are also active. 
Thus, to quote Eucken again : 

‘That ascetic tendency [in I’laloJ underwent considerable 
modification, aiid even some reaction, as has been the cose with 
all its adherents wlio did not forget humanity at large in the 
individual. Hut that which upon Indian, and often also upon 
Christian, soil won at best a grudging recognition, found in 
Plato a native propensity in its favour ; alike as a Greek and 
as the friend, nay, the discoverer of the Heautifiil, he was 
bound with a thousand tics to the actual world.’ 

But rieverthcles.s the opposition between the two 
spheres—between renunciation of the world and its 
transfigur.ation, between philosophical and theo¬ 
logical thought — was never completely adju.sted, 
and it .shows itself unmistakably in Plato himself. 

‘In Plato’s own nature the phlegmatic blood of the thinker 
co-existed with the lively heart-beat of the artist; there was a 
cleavage in the inner man ; for, while his philosophy allured 
him iiRo the realm of immaterial forms, yet the whole magic 
of Ttcllenic beauty was at work within him ’ (Windelband, Gesch. 
(h r Philosophies, p. 100).* 

And, we may venture to add, he was thrilled with 
the desire to intervene in tlie moral, social, and 
political conditions of the world, with a view to 
succour, to ameliorate, to reform, as is well shown 
in the Jiepnblu' and the Laws. 

Plato was the discoverer of the sunersensual 
world. The kingdom for which his lofty soul 
earned was ‘ not of this world.’ He purified the 
eliefs and ideas of the Orphic cult; he spiritual¬ 
ized and glorified them,t thereby becoming a 
religious reformer — probably the greatest, after 
Jesus Christ, our race has known. 

^ Cynicism.—Tlie asceticism thus far dealt 
with— religious asceticism, as it might be called— 
rests upon a Dvofold dualism ; body and soul. 
Earth and the Beyond, being sharjily and almost 
irreconcilably opposed to one another. But while 
among the earlier a<lherents of the older Aca- 
* See specially the Sjpnjposixim and the Philebtut. 
t Cf. Windelband, Platon, 141: ‘He implements the Orphic 
doctrine of the destiny of the soul, throughout its entire range, 
with the principle of moral responsibility and retribution.’ 


demy, as, e.g., Philippus of Opus, Heraclides 
Ponticus, probably Xenocrates too, and even in 
the youthful Aristotle (Rohde, ii. 297), a negative 
and ascetic attitude towards the world is still 
discernible (l^olemoii and Grantor being the first 
to secede therefrom), an entirely dillerent con¬ 
geries of ideas had given birth to a kind of 
asceticism which, in contrast to the religions, 
may be called the rationalistic and ethicaly or more 
precisely the volitional asceticism. Its roots are 
to be found in the ISoeratic teaching. It is, of 
course, true that the ascetic aspect of the figure 
of Socrates portraye<l by Xeno})lion in the Memor- 
ahilia and the Sgmjwsium belongs not to the 
historical but to the Antisthenic Socrates. (Xen. 
Symn. iv. 38 may serve as a striking illustration 
of this; on the whole question, cf. Joel’s great 
work.) Further, the much-lauded temperance of 
Socrates, as has been appositely observed by Zeller 
(II. i.** 68), has nothing ascetic alumt it. His 
tcmj)erance, in fact, was not calculated abstinence 
from enjoyment, Vmt only an expression of spiritual 
freedom ; he would not be dependent upon enjoy¬ 
ment, nor would he sacrifice to it his self-command 
(Zeller, II. i. 57, 66, 68, 15511., 16211'.). 

But, as has been admirably said by Theodor 
Goniperz (op. cit. ii. 113) in reference to tlie views 
of life held by Socrates : 

‘ In certain particulars he had certainly abaiidoucd tlu? view 
of life current amongst his people and hi.s fcllow-citi/ens ; 
thus, in regard to one leading feature of that \ icw, viz. its 
, appreciation of external good.s, including life itself, he ranks 
I the health of the soul timl Miner peace of mind as incomparably 
higher than nil.’ 

Here we have the germ of the ascetic strain in 
the Cynic, ethics. Nevertheless, man’s inner happi¬ 
ness, his evSai/iouia, was a matter ujion which even 
Aiitisthenes, the founder of the school, laid the 
strongest emphasis, and in his view it could be 
won only by means of dper^, ‘moral excellence.’ 
This moral excellence alone, therefore, as wjis 
argued by the uncompromising spirit of Antis- 
thenes, is to count as a good; every thing else in 
the world, as making no contribution to man’s 
eOdaipovlay is simply indifferent, an dbiarpopov. The 
conviction of the utter worthlessness of earfcldy 
goods, moreover, brought the Cynics—even Ariti.s- 
tlicnes, and still more his pupil Diogenes, and 
subsequently Crates and others quite consistently 
to the staiulpoint of world-renunciation. 

Virtue, according to the Cynics, consists in right 
knowled<re ((ppbygais) coupled with moral volition.* 
Their etliic, as formulated by Aiitisthenes, was 
above all a volitional ethic. Moral volition, how¬ 
ever, as they lield, was steeled by Tr6»'os, by derxyats. 
The latter word projicrly means the exercise or 
practice which was pre-eminently demanded by 
the Cynic conception of virtue,! since virtue, in the 
opinion of Antisthenes, was not sim})ly theoreticjil 
knowledge regarding good and evil, but rather 
practical moral excmlence, strength of character 
asserting ibself against all irepKTTdans.X By virtue 
alone, he taught, does man attain to felicity. In 
what, then, does felicity consist? In that genuine 
freedom which is based upon independence of all 
external things—aL’rdpKcia—and in freedom from 
all desires and affections— dirddeia. Id order to 

* Diog. Laert. vi. 11 (teaching of Antistliezies): AurdpKrf r»|v 
aperriv elvai npbt evSaifioviav, p.rfS(v'oi npocrSeofJieyrjv brt p-if 
'S.toKpaTiKrj’: t<rxvos. Cf. also the Cynic iyKpaTna. 

+ The word certainly goes back to Antisthenes himself; cf. 
Xenophon, Sj/rnpos. viii. 27, Memorab. ii. 6. 2(), where Socnitcs 
speaks of the dtrKtlv of aptni). Cf. also Memorab. i. ‘2. 20 and 
23, i. 2. 10, where Xenophon has even acrxeii' (hpovr^a-iv, as 
Isocrates, Uuftir. § 22, has <l)tXoo-o(/>ias daKijcrtv; both writers 
undoubtedly follow the examplo of Antisthenes. For the latter 
<ftp6vri<r*.^ ia Inseparably connected xrith dperr), and his whole 
philosophy is the practice of virtue based upon intelligence. 

t On Heracles as an ascetic for the pur^>ose of ac^quiring 
virtue, see Dio, Oral, lx., especially p. 310; on Diogenes’ 
struggle against ndvoi, see Dio, viii. especially § 16; 

Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17. 
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render himself as independent of the external as 
possible, the Cynic endeavours to reduce his wants 
to a mini mum ; and in order to win his inner free¬ 
dom {dirdOcia), he exercises himself in combating 
and overcoming the affections (so Diogenes, cf. Dio, 
ix. 12), more especially in fighting against 
(Diogenes, as in Dio, viii. 2011*, ix. 12; cf. Lucian, 
Vit. auct. 8 ; Teles, frag. v. H). 

This world-abjuring tendency in Cynic ethics 
found its chief expression in a negative attitude 
towards the family, the State, and the idea of 
nationality, and towards the great traditions of 
Greek history, even those of the Persian war ; and 
in the position the Cynics assumed towards Greek 
religion, art, and science. This is to be explained 
in part by the fact that Antisthenes was but half 
Greek by blood, and that Diogenes sprang from 
the lower classes. Even in their boasted cosmo¬ 
politanism the Cynics were in earnest only with the 
negative constituent, viz. their detachment from 
State and nationality. 

The real asceticism of the Cynics showed itself, 
above all, in their mode of life, which they reduced 
to the simplest conceivable form : thus their food 
consisted chiefly of lupines, dried figs, peeled barley 
and water ; their clothing was practically limited 
to the rpl^ojv, their feet being dwvSSyjroL ; while 
their ylace of abode, i.e. their lodging by night, 
was in the open air or among the pillars of the 
temple in summer, and in the bathing-houses in 
winter. By inuring the body to the extreme of 
rigour, they—more especially Diogenes—sought to 
strengthen their power of will (Diog. Laert. vi. 
23, 34). 

The significance attached to asceticism by 
Diogenes, who had already distinguished two 
kinds of &<rKrj<rit —one purely physical, the other 
both physical and psychical (Diog. Laert. vi. 70 f.) 
—is snown by his apothegm: ye rh irapdirav 

ip Tip ^lip 4<r/ciJ<r«wf KaropdovaOaL^ Svvarijv di 

ratjTTfu Trdv ij<viK7)<rai, A significant, and character¬ 
istically Hellenic, feature of Cynic ethics, however, 
was its attitude towards the sexual impulse. To 
the Cynics this appeared to be no less natural than 
hunger itself, ana therefore likewise to reouire 
satisfaction—thou^ in the simplest and Iea.st 
expensive way. Thus Diogenes is in no way 
scandalized at either masturbation or illicit inter¬ 
course (marriage had, of course, no meaning for 
him); in fact, as the gratification of sexual <lesire 
was reckoned xarA <pv<Tiv by the Cynics, many of 
them, such as Diogenes and Crates (with Hip- 
parchia), had no scruple.s about indulging even m 
the jiresence of other.s, thus showing a gross lack 
of modesty, to say nothing of good taste. Never¬ 
theless, those who indulged beyond the require¬ 
ments of nature were looked upon as the slaves of 
pleasure (^Jovt)), and this they reckoned the worst 
of evils.* 

Antisthenes did not him.self lay so much stress 
on the external aspects of the Cynic mode of life; 
what he did was rather, it would seem, to make 
a virtue of necessity. Very much more did 
externals weigh with his gif tea pupil Diogenes, as 
also with Crates, his wife Hipj)archia, her brother 
Metrocles, and others, f The asceticism of the 
Neo-Cynics during the Roman Imperial period will 
be dealt with in connexion with the later Stoics. 

Primitive Cynicism reprobated even innocent 
enjoyment. Piirther, from the time of Diogenes at 

* Antisthenes, fra^ xi. 1, Winkelmann, p. 29 (Clemens Alex. 
Strom, ii. 20, p. 486, Potter);; Dio^;. Laert. W. 3 : fj-avtirjv ^oAAoi' 

Tf rjaOtirji/. 

T Cf. e.g. Dio)?. Laert. vi. 23, 34, 48, 70 f. Concerning Grates, 
see Diog. Laort. vi, 87 (Diels, Poetas Philosoph. GV. 207). 
Furt))er, Teles, tr&a., n6vof avTapKtia^ and rreyiaf xal 

itAovtov, 80, 10 ff., 81, 2fl. ; Crates, frag. 4, 7, 12, 18 (LHels). 
Main sources for ancient Cynicism : Diog. Laert. vi.; Xenophon, 
Meinorab. and Sympos. ; Teles, ed. O. Hense, fr. v.-vii, ; also 
Dio, especially Orat. 0, 8, 9, 10. 


least, the Cynics tended to make too much of the 
external aspect of their mode of life. But an 
asceticism which sprang from an ethical standpoint 
so grossly individualistic could be of no permanent 
value to human society. Still, in putting to the 
test of actual practice the dictum that man’s true 
happiness does not depend upon his circumstances, 
the Cynics made a valuable contribution to human 
progress ; while, from another side, their belief 
that moral volition is an essential constituent of 
virtue was pregnant with significance fr)r the 
future. 

6 . Stoicism.—Of the leading principles of the 
early Cynic d(rxi7<rit* only one was of exceptional 
importance, viz. the idea that virtue can be 
acquired only by unremitting practice. In this 
particular point, which involved an empha-^^izing of 
the volitional factor in virtue, the Cynics made an 
advance upon Socrates; it was, in fact, a thought 
destined to be fruitful for all time, and in the 
further development thereof special credit is due 
to the Stoics. We must not forget, indeed, that 
the Stoa was preceded by Aristotle, who in his 
Ethics had already distinguished two orders of 
virtues, viz. the ethical and the dianoetic {e.g, 
Eih. Nicom. ii. 1. 1103A, 14ft*., i. 13. 1102B, 33ft.). 
Ethical virtue {a^rt) fan irepl irdOrj Kal [P^th. 

Nicom. ii. 6. 1106 B]) tQom vepiylyvercu (ii. 1. 1 103 A, 
17). Since the irrational impulse, with its re¬ 
sultant desire, is often stronger than the volition 
which springs from ippdv’qai^, it is only by means 
of exercise that the individual can acquire that 
iyKpdreia which enables him, even in opposition to 
the stronger desire, to do what he recognizes as 
right. Now, iyKpdreia is a sub-species of <TU(ppo(Tvvrjf 
which, again, is one of the ‘ethical ’ virtues. But 
the idea of a psychological independence of the 
will — apart from the intellect — was foreign to 
Aristotle. 

It must certainly be admitted that among the 
early Stoics, so closely related to the Cynics in 
many other things, the volitional moment in virtue 
does not stand out very prominently, though 
this may be due partly, of course, to the frag¬ 
mentary character of our available sources. Un- 
nii.stakable traces of the idea, nevertheless, are 
still extant, and yeoman service has been rendered 
by Adolf Dyrofl' in bringing these to light. The 
personal ideal of the Stoic doctrine of virtue—the 
wise man—has, of course, no further need of prac¬ 
tice ; but all the more is practice necessary for the 
neophytes, the irpaKd-n-Totn-ei (cf. Zeno, frag. 234 A). 
The founder of the school valued practical example 
more highly than arguments against pleasure 
(frag. 241); witness also his significant utterance : 
ovdevbt ■^gas ofiro; irhiffBai ws PP^X^^ 7^P 

A ij rixf'V pO’Kp'^f fidXKov ij rdt rrjt ^irxvt 
v6<tovs idardat dvya/jJvrj (frag. 323). His successor 
Cleanthes likewise places moral conduct higher 
than theory, and that he recoraizes the element of 
volition in virtue is shown by frag. 663. It is 
accordingly easy to understand wny Cleanthes, 
like Antisthenes before him, regarded the rdpot 
as dyaddv (frag. 611), while frag. 129 (Gercke) 
furnishes special evidence of the fact that Chrjrsip- 
piis, ‘ the second founder of the Stoa,’ appreciate 
the value of practice and habit in the attainmen 
of virtue, l^e task of becoming virtuous, or 
since only a few finally attain that end—that 
coming as near to perfect virtue as possible, belong 
* No doubt, the doctrine of the absolute worthlessness of 
earthly goods was taken over by the Stoics, but it was subse¬ 
quently modified by Zeno in his differentiation of three grades of 
aSid<f}opa, vlz., nporjyp.4va, u4a‘a, and aTrorrpoiTy/ui^va, whereby at 
least a certain relative value was assigned to sundry material 
goods. On the other hand, the avrapKeia of the Cynics was 
spiritualized by the Stoics, who put no special value on the ascetic 
mode of life. Only in the case of certain adherents of the later 
Stoa, such as Musonius, and, in some degree, also Epictetus, did 
a change in this respect take place. 
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to the will, and cannot be performed without the point in question.* Moreover, inlliienced as 
practice (cf. also frag. 214, 278 A). Chrysippus he washy the strong Flatoni/ing bent of rosidonius, 
^avefiill recognition to the value of personal efiort Seneca also manifests an ascetic mystical tendency 
m the work of attaining perfection. True insight wliich in the main takes the form of contempt for 
is shown also by Aristo of Chios in his remark that the body, the body being regarded as but a fetter 
‘much practice and much fighting’is demanded by ,ipon the Divine soul, which amid her sombre, 
the struggle both against pleasure and against the nsecure, changeful, eartlily existence longs for her 
affections (frag. H70 A). It is matter for regret Divine home, where every mystery of heaven and of 
that notliing now remains of the work of Herillus, nature shall be made plain, f 

who, like Dionysius Mctathemenus, wrote irepl The idea of moral assumes a new character 

d<ryf7j(rews (Diog. Laert. vii. IfiG f. [Diels, 410 f. A]), n the hands of the two representatives of later 
especially as he deemed to be the supreme stoicism who deal seriously with moral problems 

good. A further proof of the fact that the value and the improvement of tlieir fellow-men, viz. 
of ‘ practice’ in the sphere of virtue was ever more Mu.soiiius and Epi(;tetus. Of the dissertation rrepl 
and more highly ai)])raised by the Stoics, ap])ears dtr/cTjo-ews of Musonius a fairly large fragment has 
in their doctrine that many (apparent) evils are been pre.served (frag. vi. H). He follows Panoetius 
allotted to man for the purpose of calling his *n drawing a distinction between theoretical and 
moral energies into exercise, and may therefore practical virtue. The practical, which he regards 
be utilized for his welfare in whatsoever degree he as the more important (p. 23, 14 ff. H), is to be 
may choose. This idea was already mooted by attained only by practice of a twofold kind ; one, 
Chrysippus, but it was especially in the later as applied to body and mind together, the other, as 
(though probably also in the middle) period of applied to mind alone (p. 25, 4 11.)—a distinction 
Stoicism that it became fruitful. already made by the Cynic Diogenes. Exercise 

1'lie early Stoics undoubtedly felt that the will direi-ted upon both body and mind produces avdpcLa 
has an important place in the acquirement of virtue, and u uxppoavyr), whereas the purely mental exercise 
but they gave the thought neither clear articulation consists in those ‘thought-actions’ {Denkhand- 
nor adequate recognition. An advance in tliis as Eucken calls them) which determine both 

respect was made during the middle period. Thus air mental attitude and our conduct (cf. especi- 
Pametius, whose ethical teaching wa.s unquestion- illy p. 25, 4 If., Hense). 


ably influenced by Aristotle, draws a distinction 
between a ‘ theoret ical ’ and a ‘ practical ’ virtue, 
and holds that tlie latter, requiring, as it does, a 
correlative action, is attainable only by practice.* 
Discipline of the body is also necessary (Cicero, 
de Offic. i. 23, 79). The practical virtue, which 
concerns the individual, is <T(*}(f>po(Tvyrj, consisting in 
the unconstrained submission of the lower faculties 
to the reason. The most important of the four 
categories of cuippocrvvT} is iyKpdreia^ the virtue 
whose significance was first fully realized by Antis- 
thenes, and afterwards very specially by Aristotle. 
Posidonius likewise distinguishes the two aspects 
of virtue. Inasmuch as practical virtue consists in 
the subordination of the irrational to the rational 
part of the soul, especially in the repression of the 
bodily impulses and passions, it is to be acquir^, 
Posidonius believes, only by means of practice 
and habit, which must carry out the process of 
subjugating impulse begun by education. But this 
point of view, wliich at first sight is hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from that of Panaetius, or even that 
of Aristotle, is in the case of Posidonius most 
intimately related to a mystical Platonic conception 
of the nature and destiny of the human soul: the 
sold is a part of the Divine irvevpLa, and, coming 
down from the heavenly to the earthly sphere, 
enters the body which is its prison, and which 
seduces and defiles it with desires. To preserve 
this divinely begotten soul, this Salfuav, from 
earthly guilt and defilement, and by means of a 
N irtuous life to effect its return to its celestial 
home, the ^ther, where alone full knowledge can 
be its portion—such is the aim of all truly wise 
and great men. The influence of Plato is here 
quite unmistakable, though Posidonius was doubt¬ 
less congenitally inclined to the idealistic point of 

'’iew. , X. .L .n 

It was in later Stoicism, however, that the 
importance of practice in virtue, as in moral life 
and endeavour generally, first gained full and 
adequate recognition. Seneca, it is true, em¬ 
phasizes this particular aspect in an incidental 
way at best, but this was due not so much to any 
lacK of insight on his part, as to the d^ects and 
the weaknesses of his own character. He never¬ 
theless makes many most apposite observations on 

* Cicero, de OJ/ie. 1. 18, 00; Schmekel, Phil. d. mitt. Stoa. 
210 fl. 


lYay:. V., the thesis of which is on Icrx^pf^Ttpou t? K6yo^, and 
!raff. vii., on nnyov KaTa<f>povrjTtoy, are also siyiiifioant passagfes ; 
uf. also p. 7, 20 ft’.; p. 10,18; p. 11,17; p. 20, 7 f. TJie ascetic views 
of Musonius in rcffard to sexual relations, as set forth in fra|^. 
xii., jrepl a<i>poSt<rto)yy are likewise worthy of note ; see, e.g., p. 04, 

ft. : fji6ya fxiy a(/)po5i<Tta yopi^tty SiKaia to. iy ydp.o) Kai ini 
cv((Tii irai5(i>v arvvT<A.onp.ei/a> OTt xal v6nip.d iernv’ rd de y« ‘qSovTfv 
yr}pu}fxeva ipi\r)y aiiKa Ka't irapavop-o., Kciy <cv j). The student 
Is recommended to read the whole fragment. 

The moment of ethical however, readied 

its highest development in the Phrygian freedman 
Epictetus, in whose hands the idea of ‘ asceticism ’ 
became fully spiritualized, representing, iu fact, 
the unremitting endeavour of the individual soul 
towards its oum moral perfection. Of a multitude 
of relevant passages we note only the more 
important. ^ 

That which was openly taught and practised 
by Epictetus was put to the proof in private by 
Marcus Aurelius, the last Roman who sat upon 
the throne of the C»8ar8.§ Amid the tumult of 
the world’s capital, or by night in his lonely tent 
at Camuntum, Aurelius laboured ceaselessly in the 
depths of his heart towards the purifying and 
perfecting of his soul. He is never able to satisfy 
himself, out never falters in his effort to come 
nearer and nearer to the ideal (pp. 127, 14 ff.; 131, 
18 ff.), and throws himself bravely into the conflict 
between soul and sense (pp. 59, 13 ff. ; 91, 9 ff. ; 
131, 12 ff. ; 162, 4 ft'.). But apart from other pro¬ 
found differences between Aurelius and Epictetu.s, 
though both were Stoics, they were fundamentally 
unlike in their spiritual outlook. Thus, while 
Epictetus, alike in thought and action, is wholly 
concerned with the present world - in the best 
sense, certainly—the mind of the Emperor tends 
rather to brood darkly upon the shortness of life 
and the transitoriness of earthly things {e.a. ii. 17, 
vii, 3). He despises the goods of this world (iv. 48), 
even fame, and often all but grows weary of life 
itself (p. 115, 9ff.). His aphoristic utterances seem 
to be haunted by the pathos of life and the yeam- 


* e.g. Epp. 10, 1 ff. ; 18, 6 ff.; 76. 7 ff. ; 82, 16; 90,46 ; 94, 47 ; 
6, 45 and 67. In Ep. 6, 4 he deprecates the extravagances <A 
}yuic asceticism. 

t Quaest. Nat. proleg. | 8 f.; ad Maroiam, 23. 1 f.; 24, 6. 26 ; 
66,1611. ; 102, 28 fl. 

t e g Dietert. ii. 9, IS f., ii. 18, iii. 8, iii. 12, iv. 1, 111 ; cf. also 
. 2,30-^82. With regard to the attitude of Epictetus towards 

•orporeal asceticism, see iii. 12, 16 f. ^ o., ^ i 

§ Cf. e.g. eiv iavrdy, ii. 1; also i. 9, p. 4, Off., ed. SUch, i. 16 
j). 6, 21 ff.), i. 16 (p. 9, 6ff.X 
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iiig for death.* He certainly has no belief in a 
future life, but his eye turns away from earth and 
from human elFort, and is directed toward the All 
and the Eternal.f 'riiough he is an adherent of the 
monistic philosophy characteristic of the Stoa—a 
philosophy, however, not consistently maintained 
by Aurelius, any more than by Seneca and Epic¬ 
tetus—yet the fundamental qualities of his great 
soul have an admixture of the spirit of renuncia¬ 
tion and mysticism. Leaving liis anthropology 
out of account, we see this most unmistakably in 
his conception of the Deity. 

7. Neo - Cynicism. — Of an entirely ditlerent 
nature from the view of life entertained by 
Aurelius, is that of the Neo-Cyiiics, for whose 
teachings there was a lively interest, and even a 
certain sympathy, among the later Stoics, such as 
Musonius, Seneca, and Epictetus. The repre¬ 
sentatives of this Neo-Cynic tendency revive the 
asceticism of Diogenes and Crates, and, while 
laying the main emphasis upon the actual practice 
of asceticisri}, they contribute nothing whatever in 
the way of fresh thought. For fuller information 
see art. Neo-Cynkjism. 

8. Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism. 
—The tendency towards renunciation of the world, 
which forms the basal element in the temperament 
of Marcus Aurelius, was not due to the spirit of 
Stoicism, but was rather a product of the time, 
and, one may well suppose, of his own experiences 
and fortunes. It was, however, organically related 
to the philosophy of the Neo-Pythagoreans—that 
singular group which emerged in the earlier half of 
the first cent. B.c., perhaps in Alexandria. No 
doubt the greater part of the literature of this 
school is pseudepigraphic, and we know by name 
only a few of its adherents. Apart from P. Nigidius 
Eigulus and Vatinius, contemporaries of Cicero, and 
Sotion the friend 01 the Sextians, the most im¬ 
portant representatives known to us are Apollonius 
of Tyana and Moderatus of Gades (1st cent, a.d.), 
Nicomachus and Numenius (2nd cent, a.d.), and 
Philostratus (3rd cent. A.D.). 

The moral and religious view of life promulgated 
bv the Neo-Pythagoreans is in part traceable to the 
Mysteries of the ancient school, but in a still greater 
degree to Platonism, especially to that form of 
Platonism set forth by Posidonius in his com¬ 
mentary to the Timeeus. The characteristic of the 
sect is absolute dualism; God and the world, .soul 
and body. Spirit is the principle of good (the Deity 
being conceived as pure Spirit, and regarded as 
utterly transcendent), while the body, like matter 
in general, is the principle of evil. Between the 
two stands the Demiurge, or world-former, and the 
demons, whose kingdom lies in the sphere between 
the earth and the moon. The soul, which is formed 
of the Divine essence, is meanwhile confined within 
the body as in a prison, and her deliverance from 
the body and its impulses, in order that she may be¬ 
come worthy of communion with the Deity, is the 
most urgent task of mankind—a task which finds 
its positive side in a holy and devout life, since the 
Supreme can be worshipped in a truly spiritual 
manner only with purity of thought and piety of 
conduct (cf. the fragment of Apollonius in Eusebius, 
Preep. Evang. iv. 13). Mankind is exposed on all 
sides, however, to contamination by dernon.s, and 
the means employed to cleanse from this defilement 
is asceticism. The most effective forms of a.sceticism 
are certain specific ablutions and expiatory cere¬ 
monies, abstinence from certain kinds of food, more 
particularly from flesh and wine (among the later 
Neo-Pythagoreans), sexual temperance, or even 
abstinence (a,s is said to have been counselled by 
\polloniu8), silence on the part of neophytes, etc. 

* Pp. 24, 19 IT. ; 54, (Iff. ; 02. 6 ; 91, 19ff. ; 116, iff. 

t Pp. 21, 17 ff. ; GO, 19 ff. ; 155, 3ff. 


But as man is of himself unable to realize t his end, 
and since between him and the siipramundane God 
head there yawns a great gulf which requires to be 
bridged, the Deity reveals His will through the 
agemry of specially gifted individuals, such as 
Pythagoras formerly, and now Apollonius, as also 
in the art of <liviiiation, in order that man may be 
helped in his dark endeavour to roach his heavenly 
home and the deilication of his being. 

Sources for our knowledge of Neo-Pythagoreanism 
are the account of Alexander l^olyhistor in Diog. 
Laert. viii. 22 fl‘., the large fragments of pseudo¬ 
nymous literature written under tlie name of the 
oul Pythagoreans (particulars in Zeller), the Hag- 
ments of Numenius, Philostratus’s VU<i Apollomi, 
and the Lives of Pythagoras by Porphyry and 
lamblichus. 

In Neo-Pythagoreanism the mysteries of the 
older school are resuscitated in a spiritualized ami 
morally nobler form. The real sigiiilicance of the 
later development, however, lies in the fact that, in 
conjunction with I’hilo, it prepare.^ the way for the 
la.st great system of ancient philosophy, viz. the 
Noo-Platonism of Plotinus. It was the aim of 
PlotiniLS to get beyond the dualism of Neo-Pyth¬ 
agoreanism on both metai)hysical and ethical 
principles. In his nobly planned and profoundly 
excogitated system the whole world stands forth as 
an emanation from the Deity, who is superserisual, 
su])ramundane, and exalted above oppositions, even 
that between .spirit and body. He is i^ire Being, the 
Ab.solute, and from Him issues the world in a .series 
of gradations, returning again to Him in a similar 
way. The principal stages of this emanation arc 
three in number, viz., Spirit, Soul, and Matter. 
Just as light eventually fatigues the eye, and its 
radiance is changed to darkness, so does the linal 
irradiation of the ineti’able and inscrutable Essence, 
having traversed the intermediate stages of Spirit 
and Soul, become Matter [Enneads, iv. 3, 9), which, 
however, never attains the metaphysical imiepen- 
dence that belongs to the Absolute. Matter is the 
jxij 6$^, and, as the dwovffia roO dya6o0^ the Trpwrov 
tcaKSy. Man, too, is an ellluence from the Absolute, 
ami in the human soul are distinguished a super- 
sensual or Divine, and a lower or sensual part. 
Just as pure spirit in its linal expre.ssion becomes 
matter, so the human soul with ecjual nece.ssity is 
metamorphosed into body. The supersensual part, 
which was pre-existent (iv. 3. 12, vi. 4. 14) and 
in union with God, has sufl’ered disaster from 
having entered the body (iv. 3. 15 11'., v. 1. 1). 
ETom the union of soul and body springs all the 
irrationality and depravity of the soul. Our great 
ta.sk, therefore, i.s the ‘ extinction of everything 
that binds us to sensuous existence,’ the coinj)lcte 
withdrawal of the soul from the outer world to its 
own inner life. Hence, virtue is neither more nor 
less than the work of ‘ purifying ’ the supersensual 
soul from all its relations with the world of .sense 
(especially i. 2. 3, i. 6. 6, v. 3. 9). It accords with 
all this that Plotinus should set no value upon 
taking part in earthly affairs, either of a scientilic 
or a politico-ethical nature. This complete de¬ 
tachment of the soul from all ties with the external 
world, however, appears on the positive side as its 
surrender to the Supersensual, to the Deity, the 
yearning for whom oecoraes ever more intense as 
the bonds of sense are more and more transcended. 
So far as union with the Divine is concerned, the 
external mode of life is of no importance. What 
counts is, in the opinion of Plotinus, not action, 
but feeling ; and accordingly he attributes no value 
to asceticism of the common sort, however it may 
have consorted with his own inclinations (Zeller, iii. 
522 f.). Of greater importance is the thinking 
con.sideration of life, and, still more, pure intuition ; 
but the full and blessed union is vouchsafed only to 
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the elect m the form of ecstasy, which is not to 
be won force, but must be (;aliiily waited for, 
If haply It may come over us. In the state of 
ecstasy, however, man not only forgets all his 
earthly limitations, but loses self-consciousness 
altogether, and all that remains is the blessed 
feeling of union with the Divine. 

This withdrawal from the world of sense, however, 
IS not without its positive complement. In the 
beauty of the external world and in all its varied 
phenomena, Plotinus, like Plato, discerns the shim¬ 
mering of the eternal ideas. lu man sensuous 
beauty awakes the love of the Good (cf. 

esp. i. 6) arouses the desire of the superscnsual soul 
for its source. I or the Absolute is likewise the 
absolutely Good. 

This sketch lets us see that the ascetic tendency 
in the life of ancient Greece is of much more 
importance than is u.sually supposed. We are now 
in a ^o.silion to distinguish two different kinds of 
asceticism : (1) the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic, 
or the religio-mystical ; and (2) the Cynic-Stoic, 
or ethico-volitional. It is true, indeed, that the 
ascetic view of life, in the sense which wo attach to 
the term, was always conhned to narrow circles in 
the Greek world ; nevertheless, as a consequence of 
its being embraced, deepened, and spiritualized by 
two of the greatest tliinkers of Greece, Plato and 
Plotinus, its influence has been enormous. Of 
no less importance, however, than the asceticism 
of the religio-mystical type has been what we have 
called the ethico-volitional, which discovered, and 
to some extent developed, the significance of the 
>vill in morals. Both of these tendencies, which, 
moreover, were in some degree combined in 
Posidonius, exercised a profound influence upon 
eiirly Christian thought. 
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ASCETICISM (Hindu).—lu India ascetic 
practices have been very widely prevalent from 
tlie earlie.st times. The mortification of the body, 
and the self-inflicted penances associated there¬ 
with, have been habitually carried to lengths 
beyond anything familiar to other peoples. Tradi¬ 
tion and legend have united to glorify the ascetic, 
whether human or Divine ; religion, as elsewhere, 
has sanctioned and encouraged his devotion ; and 
the highest rewards of place and power have been 
within his reach, if only his austerities have taken 
a form sulliciently protracted and severe. Ea.stern 
patience, self-abnegation, and resolution are seen 
in their strangest guise, in submission to extreme 
conditions of self-torture and distress. The pro¬ 
fession of the ascetic has always been held in the 
highest esteem, and his claim to support at the 

1 )ublic charge by gifts and alms universally allowed, 
f it is his merit to practise, it is the merit of others 
to give to him, that his simple wants may never 
lack supply. And thus on botli side.s asceticism 
ministered to spiritual profit, to the actual and 
personal gain of the ascetic himself, both present 
and prospective, and to the store of credit which 
by lus generosity the householder trusted to ac¬ 
cumulate for himself, so as to win a higher 
position and birth in the next existence. Part of 
the secret of the hold which the ascetic ideal has 
maintained on the Indian mind lies in the fact 
that, according to the teaching of their sacred 
books, benefit accrues also to the donor who 
forwards the holy man on his way with gifts of 
money or food, or ministers in any way to his 
personal needs. 

The thought that essentially underlies the Indian 
conception of asceticism, and prompts the adoption 
of the ascetic life, is the desire to escape from the 
saihsdra, the never-ending cycle or round of suc¬ 
cessive existences, in whicli all created beings are 
involved, and which brings in its train the siifler- 
ing and misery to wliich all such beings are subject. 
Asceticism oilers a means of escape from an other¬ 
wise hopeless proce.ssion, without beginning and 
without end. And there is therefore little marvel 
if to a people who.se theory of life was essentially 
pessimistic present hardsliip and suffering volun¬ 
tarily endured were welcome when they brought 
with them the promise of future deliverance. 

I. Meaning and history of the Indian term 
‘tapas.’—The Hindu and Sanskrit term is tapus, 
from the root tap^ ‘ to be hot,’ ‘ to burn ’ (cf. Lat. 
tep-eOf tep-oXt Gr. Ti<p-pri, ‘ ashes ’ {Iliad, xviii. 26, 
xxiii. 251], Old Germ, danif). Tapas signifies 
therefore in the first instance ‘ warmth,’ or ‘ heat ’; 
then the feelings or sensations, usually painful, 
experienced in consequence of heat; and thus pain 
or suflering in general, especially tlie pain whicli is 
voluntary and self-inflicted from a religious motive. 
The term therefore came to be applied in particular 
to religious penance, austerity, devotion, and to 
connote the merit which such devotion was supposed 
to assure. This was the paramount and ordinary 
significance of the word. But it was also used, by 
analogy, for the si)ecial duty or ‘ merit ’ of each of 
the four castes of Manu,* or again, in a limited and 
• Manu, xi. 236 f. : ‘ All the bliss of god* and men is declared 
by the sages to whom the Veda was revealed to have tapas for 
its root, tapas lor its centre, tapas tor its end. Knowledge is 
the tapas of a Brihmana, protection the tapas of a K^atriya, 
his daily business the tdpa.s of a Vai6ya, service the tapas of a 
Sudra.’ 
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technical sense, of the special season of the year 
(the month Mdgha^ Jan.-Keh.) to which the prac¬ 
tice of religious austerities was more peculiarly 
appro])riatc. Other terms of less frequent occur¬ 
rence were tnpasyam and tapasyd. 

The Greek writers, In their references to ancient India, make 
frequent mention of philosophers or ascetics, whose character¬ 
istic practices repeat themselves in every part of the country' at 
the present day. Strabo, for example Cl)k. xv. ch. i.), quoting 
from Megasthenes, describes two sects of the philosophers 
whom he calls Brahmans and Garmans,* who abstain from meat 
and from sexual Indulgence, and live in groves without the city, t 
It is not always easy to determine whether he is referring: to 
Hindu or to Buddhist mendicants; probably there was little 
difference at that period in the habits or dress of the monks and 
ascetics of either faith, and to a Greek eye they were indis¬ 
tinguishable. Elsewhere he writes of the Garmans (Sarmans) 
that the most honourable of them were knowm as Hylobioi.t who 
lived on wild fruits and leaves, clothed themselves in garments 
made of bark, and abstained from wine and sexual indulgenoe.S 
Two of the Brahman ao(f>i<rra( were seen in Taxila, of whom the 
elder was clean-shaven, while the other wore his hair long, and 
both were attended by disciples ; they were provided with food 
without cost, and exhibited their powers of endurance by stand¬ 
ing for a w’hole day on one leg, or lying on the ground exposed 
to the vicissitudes of the weather. H Others were seen standing 
immovable in one position during the day, naked and exposed 
to the aliuost intolerable heat of the sun. The elder of the two 
ascetics above referred to accompanied Alexander to Persis, and 
there abandoned his ascetic practices, giving as his reason that 
he had completed the forty years* term which he had prescribed 
for himself. Another, who followed in the train of the king, was 
named Kalanus. He perished by a voluntary death by fire at 
Pasarraditf, at the age of seventy-three; with reference to this 
act Megasthenes is quoted to the effect that self-destruction 
was not a rule with the Indian philosophers, and that those who 
thus acted were regarded as rash and neadstrong (ytayuritoi, ib. 

XV. 68). 

Other philosophers bore the name ‘ Promnal' flTpa/ivat, pro¬ 
bably a corrujuion >^in of irainaxM, tamana), and were opposed 
to the Brahmans. These the author distinguishes, some as living 
on the hills or plains, others os frequenting the cities. Others, 
again, were known as Pu/iKi^Tai, and were therefore probably 
Jains, of the Digambara sect; they lived mostly under the open 
sky, and practised austerities for thirty-seven years. If Refer¬ 
ence is made later to the Indian embassy to Augustus, and the 
Brahman or perhaps Buddhist ascetic who accompanied It, and 
burned himself on the funeral pyre at Athens in the presence of 
the Emperor and the people. His name is said to have been in¬ 
scribed on his tomb : ‘ Zarinanochegas, an Indian from Bargosa 
. . . lies here.* ** Elsewhere the name appears as Zarraanus.ft 

2. ‘Tapas’ in Indian literature.—(1) Rigveda .— 
In the earliest Sanskrit literature, the IJymns of 
the Rigveda, neither the word tapas nor the con¬ 
ception and thou^dit that underlies it is of frequent 
occurrence. It would not, however, be a legitimate 
inference from this fact that ascetic habits were 
unknown to the primitive Aryan communities. 
Nevertheless, the absence or rarity of reference 
does suggest that, together with much else which 
belonged to the lower side of the religious life, the 

♦ BpaxM«»'«?_*nd Tap^avt^, the latter name probably a textual 
error for 2.apixavet, the I’ali and Buddhist samana, Skr. iramaj^a, 
irdinaxicra, ‘ hearer,’ ‘disciple.’ 

t iiarptfitiy , iy aXati. npb riff w6\ttos, vwh wtpiP6\if «rvM* 
pAjpift A.iTwt ^urrac iv (rTl^a9’i xol Sopait, aw^xofitvov^ 
na'i a<f>poSi<riiity (Strabo, xv. 69). 

I ‘dwellers in the forest,’ i.e. Skr. vdnaprastha. 

«y rait {j\ait dirb <f>v\A<oy xai xopirwr aypitjy, c<rd^ra« 
2« iftXotuv S«ySpi<oy, a<bpoSi<rioty Kal olt'ov (ib. 

XV. 60). 

(I TOK fiiy irptafivTtpoy t^vpijfiiyoy, rby Si yeurtpov KopLfjTrfy, afi- 
^OTcpoif axoAovGeiy pLa9r}Tajt' roy piiy ovy dAAov XP®*'®*' kclt’ 
ayopay Siarpiptiy, Ti/iaifx<Vovc ain’t <rvfxfiov\uv, i^ovarCay f’xom’oy, 
OTt aypov\o)yrai ruty iLvCuiy <(i(p«<r6ai Sutpedy . . . tov Tf prXiTOK 
voAAou irpoKetfityov xai tou tnja'dpLOV p.d^af irotovpcVovc rpf<f>ea0a.i 
Sttptdy . • rby piy irpta^vrepoy, treadyra {hnioy, dytxforOai riby 
rj\itt>y ttal rwy opfipuy' fiSr} yap veiv apxopeyov rov tapof- Toy Si 
fcrravai p.oyo<rKt\.Ti, ^vXov inyjpfxdyoy ralf x^P<^^*'i o<roi' 

■'■purTjxw Kapyoyro^ Si rov aKe\ovt, «»rt dartpov fi€Ta^ep 0 iy Tr)y 
KoX 6taT(A«ti' oi'twc t^v r}p4pay oK-qy ^ayrjyai Si iyapario” 
Ttpoy paKpia rby yturtpov (ib. xv. 61). 

II TOV 5 si ry/*»^Ta? jard rovyo^a yvfiyovt Sm^fjy, vnaiOptovt rb 
xKioVy KapTrptav aaxovm-ac, c<^ap.ev npdrtpoy ptxpt inrd xat 
rpidjcom-a {ib. XV. 70). 

•• Zapp.avoxy)yat ‘Iviov drrb Bopyoon^C (card rd irdrpia'lvSuy e0ri 
taxrrbv dnaOavaritraf xeiTOi. ^rmanochegas is probably the 
Sanskrit (rarnaxidchdrya, a mendicant teacher, and Bargosa Is 
Bharuch, or Broach, at the mouth of the Narbada river. 

tt The passages from the ancient classical authors referring to 
the Indian ascetics, and especially to the examples quotea of 
self-immolation, are translated in J, W. M'Crindle, Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Greats 1896, pp. 386-392; and in the 
same wri ter’s A ncient India as described in Classical Lilera/tUTe, 
1#01, pp. O.'iff., 73ff., 113, 167 IT., 176, 181 ff., 2121. 


practice of tapas also was, in great part at least, 
adopted from the aboriginal or other tribes among 
whom the new-comers settled. Theirs was the 
darker, gloomier view of religion and of life, to 
which austerity was congenial. To the bright, 
joyous spirit of the Aryans—the spirit that finds 
expression in the Hymns—the sad and despairing 
outlook which is the motive-power and inspiration 
of ascetic practice was repugnant. To them tlie 
gods were open-handed, and did not need to be 
Forced or cajoled by human suffering ; and life was 
not yet clouded by the pessimistic tendencies 
of a later age. It is noticeable that all the in¬ 
stances quoted from the Rigveda of the use of 
tapas in its technical sense are taken from the late 
tenth book, where the word is found both in the 
literal meaning of ‘warmth,’ ‘glow’ (e.g. x. 16. 4), 
and metaphorically of the glow of feeling, passion 
{e.g. X. 83. 2). Tapas, however, is also pain, sufl'er- 
ing, voluntarily endured (ih. 109. 4, 154. 2, 167. 1). 
So also the root tap, which is met with in the earlier 
books with the significance of ‘ burn ’ (viii. 102. 16), 
or transitively to ‘ heat,’ ‘ make hot ’ (iii. 53. 14, 
iv. 2. 6), to ‘ consume by fire,’ ‘ destroy ’ (iii. 18. 2), 
assumes in the tenth book the connotation of 
remorse, the heat or pain which is within, self- 
originated in the heart {tatdpa, impers. x. 34. 11, 
cf. ib. 34. 10, 05. 17). Similarly, also in the same 
book, we find tapasvat, ‘ j)racti8iug asceticism ’ 
(164. 4); tapoja, ‘ born through penance’ (154. 5).* 

The purpose and subject-matter of the Sdma- 
veda and lajurveda almost preclude a reference to 
tapas; and the nature of the magical devices and 
charms, the incantations of the Atkarvaveda, aims 
rather at inflicting harm upon another, or securing 
personal immunity, than at exhibiting endurance 
or attaining the desired end by actual self-inflicted 
tortures, t 

Of the Brdhmana literature the same is true a.s 
of the later mantra and ritual writings, that there 
was little occasion for reference to tapa.^. Such 
literature is concerned almost entirely with the 
order and interpretation of the sacrifice, with 
mythology, cosmology, and so forth. The practice 
of however, is recognized, and is enjoined, 

e.g. batap. Brdhm. x. 4. 4. 4 : ‘let him who knows 
this by all means practise austerities ; for, indeed, 
when he who knows this nractises austerities, 

. . . every ^rt of him will snare in the world of 
heaven.’J The world is conquered by tapas (m. 
4. 4. 27; cf. xiii. 7. 1. 1).§ 

(2) Uvanisads .—In the Upani§ads, on the con¬ 
trary, tne theoiw and the duty of tapas are com- 

letely assumed ; and even where its efficacy is 

enied, or only partially and grudgingly conceded, 
the existence and wide-spreau influence of ascetic 
ideals are taken for granted, though the writers 
claim that there is a better way by which to reach 
the supreme goal. In the oldest strata of the 
Upanisad literature the ascetic calling is an obliga¬ 
tion to be undertaken at a special stage or period of 
life ; and their greatest teacher, YajfiavalKya, pro¬ 
poses thus to abandon home and possessions, arid, 
retiring to the forest, in the practice of austerities 
to sever actually and ideally every tie that binds to 
earthly existence. In complete harmony, however, 
with the spirit of these writings, tapas is depreci¬ 
ated in coinparisoD with knowledge as an inferior, 
secondary way to the highest bliss, to Brahman. 

* In one Hymn, x. 83. 2, tapas is invoked, loj^uUier with 
manj/u, to protect the worshipper and overthrow his foes. 

t A confirmation of the view tliat the conception of tapas was 
■trang^e to the earliest Aryan thoug;ht, and was adopted from 
without and became familiar only at a later period, is perhaps 
afforded by Rigveda, vii. 69, 8 ; ‘ kill him with your hottest holt,’ 
tapif^hena hanmand, where Atkarvaveda, vii, 77. 2, and 'laitt. 
Sarhh. iv. 8. IS. 8, substitute for the last word tapasd, ‘ with your 
hottest penance,’an expression quite in harmony with the later 
tbov^ht of the overwhelming magical power of tapas. 

« SJ3E xliii. 862. i SBE xxvi. 111. 
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The representation, however, as mip^ht be expected, 
is not always consistent. In addition to the view 
most usually adopted, which sees in tapas a real, 
though less commendable and direct, means to the 
attainment of a knowledge of Brahman, the two 
extremes are met with of those who declare the 
practice of austerities indispensable to such know¬ 
ledge, and those who refuse to acknowledge in 
asceticism any virtue or cllicacy whatsoever, and 
maintain that only in the way of knowledge and 

no other means niay tlie final end be reache<l. 
Elsewhere asceticism and the study of the VetBi 
are placed side by side as the essential conditions 
of a true insight; and those who in the right spirit 
with faith practise asceticism in the forest ascend 
on the way of the gods. 

Tapas also is indelinitely associated in the 
Upanisads with the third dSraina (q.v.), and the 
lire of the anchorite in the forest {vdnaprastha). 
On him the practice of asceticism is especially 
obligatory, but even he must add to it faith, or the 
mere outward observance and self-mortification 
will be in vain. Only ^adually, and not quite 
clearly or definitely, witTiin the Ujyanisad period 
was a distinction drawn between the tiiird and a 
fourth higher .stage, the e.s.sential note of which was 
not mere bodily self-mortification, but the volun¬ 
tary and entire surrender of all worldly possessions, 
and the concentration of thought and nllection on 
the Supreme. This last stage is identified with a 
real knowledge of Brahnutn. He who ‘ knows ’ 
has passed beyond the (three) dhamas {atydh'amin, 
^vet, vi. 21), and tnpa^ i.s no longer in the least 
degree nec'essary or profitable to him, for that 
which the ascetic nainfully strives to win he has 
already att ained. Tliua the theory of the diramas, 
and with it the doctrine of tapas, takes on in the 
Upani§ad literature a distinctly ethical colouring. 
It is only, however, in the later treatises that the 
separation between the two last stages, the vana- 
prastha and the sannydsin, is completely carried 
out, and the duties and obligations of eacn clearly 

defined. ^ , r 

(3) Mann and the Law-Books. —It is m the Law- 
Book of Mann, ch. vi., that the formal conditions 
and rules of the ascetic life are set forth ; and these 
are in large part repeated, quoted, or amplified in 
the later Dhannasiitras. How far some of the 
more strict and exacting of these regulations ever 
became matters of literal observance, or ho\v far 
they represented merely abstract or conventional 
ideals, must, of course, remain uncertain. 15ut, in 
view' of the capacity which Indian ascetics have 
always exhibited for almost heroic endurance of 
self-mortification, it wmuld seem by no means im¬ 
possible, or even improbable, that in some instances 
at least the utmost extremes of bodily torture w^ere 
submitted to, and the rules of the books carried 
out in fullest detail. It will be noticed that Manu 
confines the rights and privileges of an ascetic life 
to the twice-born. 

• A twice-born SruiLaka, who has thus lived according to the 
law in the order of householders, may • • • RO 
villaire into the forest and reside there, duly controlliiiff hie 
sensL. Let him offer those five great sacrifices according to 
the rule, with various kinds of pure food fit 
herbs, roots, and fruit. Let him wear a skm or a tatter^ 
foment: let him the^evemnt- the 


Frt him elwaye wear (his liair in) braids, the iiair 
his beard, and his nails (being undipped). ... 
always industrious in privately reciting the V^a , let him ^ 
patient of iiardships . . . ever liberal ... and compassionat* 
towards all living creatures.* * 

Then follow directions with regard to th 
sacrifices the ascetic must ofl'er, and the kina an< 
quantity of food he may eat. 

^ ‘In summer let him expose himself to the heat of fiv^rw, 
durinir the rainy season live under the open sky, and in winter 
U driest ?n wet clothes, gradually incr easing his austenties 

•^ Manu. vi. 1-8 {SEE xxv. 198 fl.). 


When he bathes at the three Savanas (sunrise, noon, and sunset) 

Jet him offer libations of water to the manes and the gods, and. 

{ iractising harsher and harsher austerities, let him dry up his 
lodily frame ... let him live without a fire, without a house, 
wholly silent, subsisting on roots and fruit . . . chaste, sleeping 
on the bare ground, dwelling at the roote of trees.' * ‘ Having 

thus passed tiie third part of life In the forest, he may live as an 
ascetic during the fourt h part of his existence, after abandoning 
all attachment to worldly objects . . . after offering sacrifices 
and subduing his senses ... an ascetic gains bliss after death.’ f 
‘ Departing from his house ... let him wander about absolutely 
silent, ana caring nothing for enjoyments that may he offered. 
Let him always wander alone without any companion, in order 
to attain (final liberation) . He shall neither possess a fire nor 
a dwelling, he may go to t village for his food, indifferent tp 
everything, firm of purpose, meditating and concentrating his 
mind on Brahtnaii. A potsherd (fur an almsbowl), the roots of 
trees (for a dwelling), coarse rorn-out garments, life in solitude 
and indifference towards everything, are the marks of one who 
has attained liberation. Let him not desire to die, let him not 
desire to live, let hhn wait for his time, as a servant for the pay¬ 
ment of ills wages ... let him patiently bear hard words, let 
him not insult an 3 'body, let him not become anybody’s enemy 
for the sake of this body , entirely abstaining from sensual 
enjoyments, with himself for his only companion, he shall live 
in this world, desiring the bliss (of final emancipation) ‘ Carry¬ 
ing an almsbowl, a staff, and a water-pot, let him continually 
wander about, controlling himself and not hurting any creature. 
... A gourd, a wooden bowl, an earthen dish or one made of 
split cane, Manu, the son of Svayainbhu, has declared to lie 
vessels (suitable) for an ascetic.’ § 

Kales are then given for begging and the manner 
of eating, subjects of meditation, etc. The ascetic 
is to beg only once in the day, and when he goes 
o any house for that purpo.se it must be after the 
irdinary meal of the household ha.s been comduded 
cf. Baudh. ii. ‘22 ; Vas. x. 7, 8). 

Three suppressions of the breath even, performed according 
. the rule, and accompanied with the (recitation of th^ 
yahrtis II and of the syllable “ Om,” one must know to be the 
ighest austerity for every Brahmapa.’ 11 ‘ When by the disposi- 
lon (of his heart) he becomes indifferent to all objects, he 
itains eternal happiness both in this world and after death. 

.e who has in this manner gradually ^iven up all attachments, 
md is freed from all the pairs (of opposites), reposes in Brahtruin 
.lone ... a twicc-born man who becomes an ascetic . . . shakes 
iff sin here below, and reaches the highest Brahman.’ *• 
Elsewhere in the sutras of Manu, in the other 
XK)ks, there are incidental references to the a.scetics, 
.vhich lay down further rules for their conduct and 
ife. 

Ascetics and students are to receive alms from the Brahman 
.louseholder after the performance of the Bali offering (iii. »4 ; 
;f. vi. 7; and BaM. ll. 6. 11; Vas. xl. 6 ; Apast. ii. 4. 10, 11). 

The puriftijation ordained . . . shall be ‘ double for students, 
.reble lor hermits, but quadruple for a8cetic.8 ’ (v. 137 ; cf. V’lftiu, 
lx.‘20; Fas. vi. 19). , 

The ascetic Is not admis-sible as a witness in the law-courts 
vliL 66 ; cf. Baudh. i. 19. 13; Fifnu, viii. ‘2). 

‘ For secret converse with female ascetics a small fine is payable 
viii. ,363 ; cf. xxxvi. 7, and the sUtement li6. xeix. 14] 

hat the deity himself resides ‘ in the frame of gods, ascetics, and 
ifficiating priests '). . „ ., 

‘ An ascetic, a hermit in the forest, and Brihmanas who are 
itudents of the Veda shall not be made to pay toll at a ferry ’ 
viii. 407; cf. FifCiu, v. 18‘2). 

• Hermits {tdpasdfjL, i.e. those who practise tapas), ascetics 
j/atis, those whoso passions are under control), Brahinaijas, the 
crow'ds of the Vaimanika deities, the lunar mansions, and the 
Daityas are the first (i.r. lowest) order of existence caused by 
Goodness ’ (sa«ra, xii. 48). 

Additional details in the Law-Books are to the 
etlect that a householder must turn back if he 
meets an ascetic {Visnu, Ixiii. 36). ‘An apostate 
from religious inendici^ shall become the king’s 
slave’ {ib. v. 152). Cf. Gautanm, iii. [SBE ii.^ 192- 
196); Baudhdyana^ ii. 11. 14-26, 17. 16, 17, iii. 3; 

‘ eight mouthfuls are the meal of an ascetic, sixteen 
tha"t of a hermit in the woods, thirty-two that of a 
householder, and an unlimited (quantity) that of a 
student ’ [Baudh. ii. 13. 7 ; cf. Vas. yi. 20); ‘ let him 
(the hermit) not injure even gadflies or gnats, let 
him bear cold and perform austerities, let him con- 
* Manu, vi. 23-26 ; cf. Vifxiu, xcv. 1-4. Chs. xcv.-xcvil. of the 
Institutes of are devoted to the exposition of the method 

of life and the duties of the ascetic, and the subjects of his 
meditation; the whole is closely related to the corre8v>oiiding 
passages of Manu. 

^ t Manu, vi. S3, Si. t /6. 41^49. § /6. 62-64 

11 i t. the three mystic syllables hhur, hhuvah, svar (cf. il. 76, 
78 81) • the virtue of their recitation, with suppressions of the 
breath’is so great that it frees from the guilt of the murder of 
a Brahmapa (xi. ‘249). 

% Manu, vi. 70. lo. 80-86. 
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stautly reside in tlie forest, be contented, and 
delight in (dresses made of) bark and skins (and 
in carrying) water (in his pot) ’ {Baudh. iii. 3. li); 
Van. ix. X. [SBB xiv. 45-4i)J). ‘ Tlie qualities by 

which a (true) Brahmana may be recognized are 
the concentration of the mind, austerities, the 
subjugation of the senses, liberality, truthfulness, 
purity, sacreil learning, compassion, worldly learn 
iiig, intelligence, and faith’ (Vas. vi. 23); ‘he h 
worthy to receive gifts who . . . reduces himself 
by austerities ’ (vi. 30); ‘ to suppress tlie breath is 
tlie highest austerity ’ (x. 5 ; cl. Aintstamba^ ii. 21. 
7-21, 22, 23. 1, 2). 

(4) Bhagavad Gitd .—The ‘ Song of the Blessed ’ 
represents, as is well known, a syncretism between 
the two views of an idealistic pantlieism and the 
practical devotion demanded by a theistic creeil, 
salvation by conviction and knowledge alone, or 
salvation through faith and works. It is a subject 
of dispute which of these view's is the earlier in the 
oem, and forms the original kernel, and which has 
een superimposed upon the other.* In either 
case tapas^ in the lorm of renunciation, self- 
devotion, is the higliest form which ‘ action ’ can 
take ; and in the thought and teaching of the 
writer the essence of ascetic practices is not 
painful inortilication of the body, but the abnega¬ 
tion of selhsh desires and the sacrifice of selfish 
inclination and love of ease in the cause of right 
and devotion to the Supreme God. Passages which 
enforce renunciation and the duty of earnest and 
purposeful action belong to the practical theistic 
strata of the poem. Attempts, however, to recon¬ 
cile conflicting views, or at least to recognize what 
is good in both, are not wanting. 

‘ There is a twofohi path, that o( the Sahkhyas by devotion In 
the shape of knowledge, and that of the Yogins by devotion in 
the shape of action. A man does not attain freedom from 
action merely by not engaging in action; nor does he attain 
perfection by mere renunciation ' {Bhaq. Gitd, iii. 3f.). 

The * ascetic' is one ' who has no aversion and no desire. . . . 
Children, not wise men, talk of udhkhya and yoga as distinct. 
One who pursues either well obtains the fruit of both. ... lie 
who, ciisting off attachment, performs actions dedicating them 
to Brahman, is not tainted by sin ' (ib. v. aft'.). 

‘Some by concentration see the self in the self by the self; 
others by the Sdhkhya-yoga ; and others still by the Karina- 
yoga ; others yet, not knowing this, practise concentration after 
hearing from others. They too, beuig devoted to hearing (in¬ 
struction), cross beyond death ' (xiii. 24 f.). 

‘ Renunciation is devotion (yoga) ; for no one becomes a devotee 
(yogin) who has not renounced (all) fancies. . . , The devotee 
whose self is contented with knowledge and e.xperieiice, w'ho is 
unmoved, who has restrained his senses, at)d to whom a sod, a 
stone, and gold are alike, is said to be devoted. . . . lie should 
restrain his mind, and concentrate it on me, and sit down 
engaged in devotion, regarding me as his final goal. Thus, con¬ 
stantly devoting his self to abstraction, a devotee whose mind 
is restrained attains that iranquillity which culminates in final 
emancipation and assimilation with me. . . . When his mind 
well-restrained becomes stoiuiy upon the self alone, then he, 
being indilfcrcnt to all objects of desire, Is said to be devoted. 
As a light standing in a wirnlless (place) flickers not, that is 
declared to be the parallel for a devotee, whose mind is re¬ 
strained, and who devotes himself to abstraction ’ (vi. 2 ff.). 

The indestructible seat . . . ' is entered by ascetics from whom 
all desires have departed ’ (viii. 11). 

‘ Whatever you do . . . whatever you eat, whatever sacrifice 
you make, whatever you give, whatever penance you perform, 
do that as offered to me ’ (ix. 27). 

‘This threefold penaiice (i.«. bodily, vocal, and mental) prac¬ 
tised with perfect faith ... is called good {sdttvikarn). . . . 
Whatever oblation is offered, whatever is given, whatever pen¬ 
ance is performed, and whatever is done without faith, that 
... is called asat (not goofl), and that is nought both after 
death and here ’ (xvil. 7, 28). 

‘ One who is self-restrained, who.se understanding is unattached 
everywhere, from whom affections have departed, obtains the 
supreme perfection of frewloin from action by renunciation ’ 
(xviii. 49). 

‘ Those who, re.straining the group of the senses . . . meditate 
on the inde.scribable, indestructible, unperceived . . . they, 
intent on the good of all beings, neces-sarily attain to me. . . . 
He who is alike to friend and foe, as also in honour and dis¬ 
honour, who is alike in cold and heat, pleasure and pain, who 
Is free from attachments, to whom praise and blame are alike 


* .Seei'Sp, R. (ijirhe, Bhngavad-Gitd, Leipzig, 1905, Kinleitung; 
vol. viii.‘^, Oxford, l>sy8, Introduction ; and art. Biiaoavao 


. . . who is homeless, and of a steady mind and full of devotion, 
that man is dear to me' (xii. 3 f., 18 f.). 

Similar quotations might easily be multiplied. 
In the Bhagavad Gitd the philosophic theory of 
asceticism, as it presented itself to the Indian 
mind, appears in its loftiest and purest form. To 
the earnest-minded sddhu this book is his Bible ; 
and the nobility of its thought, and the charity 
and breadth of its outlook, render it not undeserving 
of the name.* 

(6) Epic poetry. —The Epic poems add little to 
the general coucention of tapas^ although they 
otfer many examples of its practice, and contain 
narratives more or less marvellous of ascetics who 
proved in their own experience its virtue and 
power (see below, p. 91“). Kama in his hermitage 
on the banks of the Godhvari is the type of the 
peaceful, gentle hermit who Inis renounced the 
world, and lives retired from its strife and care, 

‘ true to duty, true to virtue.’ In the Makdhhdrata 
descriptions of the \\Gxn\\i {vdnaprastha) and of the 
ascetic {sannydsin) are found, which agree almost 
verbally with those of Manu {Mahdbh. xii. 191 f., 
24311.; cf. above, p. 89). And in the same 
book, true and false tapas are distinguished from 
one another: ‘ Easting though for a fortnij^ht, 
which ordinary men count for tapas^ is merely a 
castigation of the body, and is not regarded as 
tapas by the good ; renunciation and humility, 
these are the noblest tapas ; he who practises tliese 
virtues fasts uncea-singly, and his virtue is never 
found wanting.’ ‘ Study of tlie Veda and avoiding 
injury to any living being, men call bodily asceti¬ 
cism ; the true spiritual asceticism is control of 
speech and thought.’f 

In the Purdnas and later literature the extrava¬ 
gances of ascetic practice are more prominent than 
its virtues. The underlying conceptions remain 
the same ; renunciation of worldly possessions and 
the voluntary endurance of bodily jiain are means 
to an end, viz. deliverance from the saftisdra and 
tlie ac(^uisition of supernatural powers. The essen¬ 
tial principles, however, are overlaid with a mass 
of extravagant fancy and repellent detail; and the 
stories of tne lives of the ascetics, and the descrip¬ 
tions of their self-inflicted tortures, present few 
features of attractiveness or interest. 

3. Asceticism in modern practice.—The most 
general term for a Hindu ascetic is sddhu, a 
‘good’ or ‘ pious’ man, a saint, or sage, of which 
the feminine sadhtn denotes a woman who has 
taken ascetic vows. Sannydsin, one who has ‘ cast 
oil’,’ i.e. home and po.sses.sions, is also frequently 
used of any mendicant, though the title is more 
properly re.stricted to a particular sect (see below, 
p. 93 f.). Faqir is a Muhaiarmulan term, expres¬ 
sive of poverty of spirit, but is sometimes, though 
incorrectly, applied to a Hindu beggar or as(!etic. 
India has always been the home of asceticism, and 
from the very earliest times this feature of Indian 
life has attracted attention. Sddhus have formed 
the .shifting itinerant element in a population lor 
the most part stationary and rooted to the soil. 
In spite also of their general aloofness, by their 
numbers and by the respect paid to them they 
have always exercised a considerable influence in 
the land, iind, in the absence of more direct methods 
of conveying intelligence, have formed a fairly con¬ 
stant thoui^i uncertain means of communication 
between the diflerent parts of the country. Present 
iverywhere, although rarely making a prolonged 
* Cf. the interesting account which Dr. T. L. Pennell gives of 
the sddhu whom he overtook on the road from Ludhiana, and 
who recounted to him his experiences and manner of life; 

‘ When my heart is lonely I read in the Bhagavad GUd, and gel 
consolation, and I like that better than any other book because 
it makes my heart glad' (Church Missionary InteUigcncer, 1990, 

p. 616). 

t Mahdbh. xii. 217, 221; cf. Deuasen, Allg. Gesch. der PJulv 
Sophie, i. 3. p. 89 ff. 
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stay in one place, they brought to the scittJed in¬ 
habitants the consciousness ot an outside world 
and wrought efioctively, though probably unin¬ 
tentionally, against tlie narrowness of a merely 
local and }>arocliial spirit. Whether the sadhus 
were more numerous in ancient times than at the 
picsent day it is ditlicult to determine. They 
occupy a larger place in the ancient than in the 
modern literature of India; and the .same is true 
also in all probability of the thought of the people. 
They still form, however, an appreciable though 
small percentage of the population. At the census 
of 1‘JOl the total number of beggars and religious 
mendicants was returned at 4,914,000, or nearly 
five mil lions, a decrease of about 6^ % during the 
decade preceding. The decrease, however, is attri¬ 
buted to the heavy mortality of the famine years, 
and not to any lessened attraction in the profe.ssion 
of .sadhuism. Ihobabiy by far the greater number 
of these, if not all, were true asceties, bound by 
vows to a life of self-renunciation and poverty. 

More, also, perhajjs than in any other country 
aftcetici.sm in India has been under the definite and 
strong sanction of religion. That sanction was 
given to the practice of Uipas in the first instance 
by the example of the greatest .saints and heroes 
oi old, and of the gods themselves, who are re¬ 
presented as enduring self-inflicted tortures for 
thousands of years in order to attain supernatural 
or enhanced power. The rsis of old, the demigods 
of legend ana story, the dwellers in heaven as well 
as on earth, engaged in the practice of tapas to 
secure dominion for themselves, or to confound 
their foes. The Supreme Being himself endured 
- long austerities in order to create. And 
Siva, in the character of an austere naked 
sanm^dsin practi.sing austerities of almost un¬ 
imaginable severity for thousands of years, is the 
type and patron of the ascetic, who by the grace of 
Siva and by the virtue of tapas hopes to attain all 
his desires. There was no limit to the power of 
self-mortification ; all things were possible to tapas. 
The classical example and the most convincing to 
Hindu thought was found in the story of the 
rivalry and hostile encounters of Va^i^tha and 
Visvamitra. The latter, a K^atriya and a mo.st 
{)OWerful and wealthy king, was overthrown and 
put to confusion at every point by the might of 
the Brahman’s incantation.s and magical devices. 
Humbled and beyond measure enraged, Visvamitra 
had recourse to tnpas^ and by the most severe and 
protracted austerities com[)olled the gods to grant 
nim the birth and rights of a Brahman, thus 
placing him on a level with his Brahman ^ver- 
sary. The story undoubtedly represents the rivalry 
of the two great orders or castes, the priestly 
and the warrior; but it also expresses the con¬ 
ception of the omnipotent strength of tapas, which 
could bridge the gulf, and lift the Ksatriya, 
inferior though a king, to the level of the proud 
and domineering Brahman.* 

On the power of tapas see also Manu, xl. 239ff. ; ‘ Whatever 
le hard to be traversed, whatever is hard to be attained, what¬ 
ever is hard to be reat lied, whatever is hard to be performed, all 


from their guilt by means of well-performed austerities. Insects, 
•nakes, moths, bees, birds, and beiiiM bereft of motion reach 
heaven by the power of austerities. Whatever eln men comimt 
by thoughts, words, or deeds, that they speedily burn away by 
penance, if they keep penance os their only riches. The gods 
accept the offerings of that Brahmapa alone who has purifl^ 
himself by austerities, and grant to Wm ^ h« ^ 

gods, discerning that the holy origin of this whole (world) is 
from austerity, have thus proclaimed the mcomparable power 

* See J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts^,y 388fl., who quotes 
the story In a twofold form from the 

6688 ff.), and from the Ravuiyat^ {Salakar^Ja,b\^), cf. the 
narrative of Nahusa, who by tapas won for himself the rank of 
Indra (Mahdbh., Jdip. 8161; Muir, op. ctL p. 807 ff.). 


if austerity’ (SBR \x\'. 178 f.) ; cf. iv. 148, where Utpa.i is one 
if the means for reiiiembi ring former births, and xii. 83, whera 
tapas leads to the attainment of su))r(nie bliss ; cf. also 
tiiyveda, x. i. 3C, where the long-haired ascetic witli semi-divine 
>owt‘rs is able to move on the path of the Ajisarases and 
jlandharvos (A. A. Macdoncll, Vedic Mijthohujj/, p. 134), 

Hindu ascfctici.sm repriisunted, further, a revolt 
rom, or at least a prute.st against, the tyranny 
of caste. In its origin probably remote from 
Brahmanism, and eonveyiiig the ordinary idea 
that hodil^’ pain was prolitable for the atlvanee- 
nciit and piirilication of the spirit, the ascetic life 
uecame, in association with llinduisni and under 
the prescriptive sanction of Hindu law itself, a 
efugo from the burden of (laste rule.s and ostra¬ 
cisms. By the ascetic, caste, like every otluT 
nstitiition of the mundane life, has been sur¬ 
passed, and left behind. He is castele.s.s not because 
Tie is below but because be is above caste. And this 
freedom from the bondage and artificial restrictions 
of a society elaborately fenced oil' and partitione<l 
by innumerable barriers which the ordinary man 
might not transgress presented no inconsiderable 
attraction, and has been one of the secrets of the 
abiding popularity of the ascetic ideal and manner 
if life in India. The subdual of the bodily passions 
by mortification of the flesh, which in other coun- 
ries was itself the end of a.scetiei.sin, wa.s in India 
only the means; the end was primarily and 
avowedly the attainment of magical powers, but 
also, perhaps in many instances only half con¬ 
sciously, escape from the burdens of a* social life, 
he petty restraints and prohibitions of which had 
begun to be a weariness to the spirit. Over this 
tendency, with that wonderful compliance and 
dexterity of which it is so great a master, Brah¬ 
manism threw its shield, and legalized what it 
could not prevent. In the doctrine of the four 
dSramas {q.v.) asceticism was made an integral part 
of the orthodox Hindu life, and it became the duty 
of every Hindu, as advanced age overtook him, 
homeless and a wanderer to chasten himself with 
austerities. Formally this was to be done for the 
sake of detaching himself from earthly ties, and of 
realizing union with Brahman (see art. Yoga). 
And a relij^ious motive was tluis supplied for that 
which in itself was a welcome release from re¬ 
sponsibility, care, and the minute requirements of 
an elaborate social code. 

In the first instance apparently, the right and 
privilege of asceticism, according to Hindu custom 
or law, belonged to Brahmans alone ; it w'as then 
extended to all the twice-born, and tinally all 
restrictions were removed, and admission into the 
ranks of the ascetics was accorded to men of every 
position and degree. 

Cf. U&mkya^a, Uttara 74. 9ff., (luoted iu Muir, Orig. 

Sanskr. Texts^, i. 119f.: ‘Formerly in the krta age Brihnuiis 
alone practised tapas ; none who was not a Brahman did so iu 
that enlightened ate . . . then came the tretd age, ... in which 
the K^triyas were Dorn, distinguished still by their fonner tapas 
. . . Those Brahmans and K^atriyas who lived in the tretd 
practised tapas, and the rest of mankind obedience. ... In the 
dvdpara age tapas entered into the Vaiiiyas. Thus in the 
course ot three ages it entered into three castes; and in the 
three ages righteousness {dhanna) was established in three 
castes. But the Sudra does not attain to righteousness through 
the (three) ages . . . such observance will belong to the future 
race of Sudras in the kali age, but is unrighteous in the extreme 
if practised by that caste In the dvdj)ara.’ Cf. Manu, i. 86 : ‘ In 
the fcrta age the chief [virtue] is declared to be tapas.’ 

It is evident, however, with what reluctance the 
privileges and powers of the ascetic life were ex¬ 
tended to Sutfras and low-caste men. At the 
present time there is no distinction or barrier ; 
any one may become an ascetic, and the vows are 
not necessarily lifelong. Some sects, however, 
still restrict membership to Brahmans, or at least 
to men of the three higher castes. 

Moreover, the distinction between the last two 
Obamas, that of the vdnaprastha, the amfiiorite in 
the forest, corresponding to the class of the v\6ldiOi 
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of MegastJieiies (see above, p. 88*), and that of the 
true sannydsin, the homeless wanderer, was never 
very clearly drawn even in theory, and was in 
)ractioc entirely disregarded. Ascetic habits at 
east were common to both ; and the dweller in the 
forest-hermitage, no less than the man who had 
‘ cast oil ’ possessions and earthly ties in favour of 
a vagrant life through the cities and country, 
endeavoured by means of tapas to break the 
fetters which bound him to an earthly existence, 
and to secure final rest and bliss. 

(1) Clothing and h^tbifs .—Numerous also as 
were, and are, the sects of ascetics, varjung in 
the iletails of costume and habit, they all possess 
certain broad cbara(;teristic features in common, 
and to the eye of the comjiarative stranger present 
a similar and specific ap[)earance by which their 
profession may be recognized. All .tddhits carry a 
oegging-bowl, which in its simplest form consists 
of a ho!Iowed-out coconut or gourd, but is some¬ 
times of brass, fignired or otherwise ornamented, 
and furnished Avith a lid or handle; a Avater-pot 
also, and usually a staff. Theoreticailly, and a.s 
individuals, they are Avithout worldly possessions, 
but the monasteries in which many of them take 
up their abode during the rainy season, and for 
longer or shorter intervals, are often richly en- 
doAved* Such monasteries, Avhich are A’ery numer¬ 
ous all over India, oAve their existence to the 
liberality of pious founders, and have at different 
times been the recipients of gifts of money or 
land, Avhereby merit has accrued to the donors, 
and the religious houses have in many instances 
become endowed with great revenues. They are 
not, hoAvever, in most cases, places of permanent 
residence, but their inmates Avander through the 
country as sddhtis, or ascetics, living on the alms 
of the people. The robes of the ascetic are 
ordinarily salmon-coloured, but sometimes other 
colours are met Avith, according to the sect or 
order to Avhich they belong; many also go practi¬ 
cally naked. On their bodies they rub a.shes-—«a 
practice Avhich is supposed to haveoeen originally 
intended to protect the skin against the insect 
plagues of India, or as a defence against the hosts 
of the demons.* The forehead is marked with the 
tilaka, the variously shaped sign or symbol, made 
with coloured earths, indicating their sect or the 
god to Avhose service they have consecrated them¬ 
selves ; and the hair hangs down from the head, 
long and matted, but in other cases is formed into 
a rough coil at the top, or is entirely shaved off, 
the head being left bald. They sleep on the 
ground, and once or tAvice in the day go round to 
collect food and alms, for Avbich they must not ask, 
but contentedly receive what is given. According 
to the stated rule, they must not approach a house 
to beg until the regular meal-time is past; what 
remains over is the portion of the mendicant. 

Other objects usually found in the possession of 
a sadhu are a rosary, the material of which and 
the number of the beads vary Avith the different 
sects, f^aivite rosaries are composed of the berries 
of the rudraksha tree {Eleocarpiis ganitrus)^ 
thirty-tAvo or sixty-four in number; sometimes, 
hoAvcver, such ascetics Avear strings of human 
teeth {dantarndld) or the skin of a snake round 
their neck. Vai^navite ascetics carry a rosary of 
a hundred and eight beads of tulasi wood, the holy 
basil (Ocymwm sanctum), or occasionally, though it 
is said rarely, of the seeds of the sacred lotus. The 
purpose of the rosary is for use in the recitation of 
prayers, or to enable the devotee to repeat the 
name of his god a definite number of times without 
error, t In all probability the Christian use of the 

W Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern 
fndta, 1. 29f. 

t Monier Williami, Br&hmanism and Hinduism^ p. «7 f. 


rosary w'as derived ultimately from India. Many 
sddhus will also be found Avith fire-tonp, the iron 
of which is supposed to be a protection against 
evil spirits, and, as they are inveterate smokers of 
bhang, AAuth a pestle and mortar, and a pipe, Avhicli 
are brought into constant use. Many of them 
carry on their person small idols, or sacred objects, 
or tali.smans as the lihgani or .htlagrdma, relics 
also from the places of pilgrimage they have visited, 
and seals or certificates issued by the priests in 
charge. They are supposed to spend their lives 
in meditation, AvithdraAvn from the thoughts and 
interests of the Avorld. For a similar reason, 
because he is believed to be in samudhi, ‘ proiound 
trance,’ a state of intimate and untroubled com¬ 
munion Avith the Divine, the body of a stmnydsin 
Ls under ordinary circumstances buried, not burned ; 
he is in reality not dead, and may revive at pleasure 
to a con.sciousne.ss of external tilings. ' 

(2) Mortijications .—The distr(\sses and self-morti- 
fications to which the 11 indu ascetic subfiiits himself 
Avould bealmo.st incredil)le if tliey Avere not certified 
by tile accounts of many eye-Avitnesse.s from the 
earliest times to tlie present day, and by tlie Avell- 
knoAvn capacity of the Fastern to endure Avith 
stoicism hardship and pain that Avould be intoler¬ 
able or fatal to a Kuroiiean. b'ully to enumerate 
and de.scribe the varituis kinds of .self-torture 
invented and practised by sddhus would be im¬ 
practicable. Among the more usual and prominent 
Avhich attrai't attention is the so-called ‘arroAv’ or 
‘spike-bed ’ {iara^ayyd, kaniaka.^ayyd), a flat board 
Btinhied with iron nails or spikes, on Avhich the 
a.scetic sits or lies at full length, and which he is 
supposed never to leave night or day. The practice 
is in imitation of the sullerings of iJliksma, the 
leader of the Kurus and chief antagonist of Arjuna 
in the MahabJidrata. His Wly Avas pierced in tlie 
fight by Arjuna Avith so many arrows that, falling, 
it did not touch the ground, and Jlhiii^ma lay thus 
supported for forty-eight days and nights before 
his death, during which time be discoursed on high 
topics before the as.senibled armies.* A llrahman 
ascetic at Benares is said to have used one of these 
couches, on Avhich he lay naked, for thirty-live, 
years.f Another common form of self-torture is to 
raise one or both arms above the head, and to hold 
them there until still’ and atrophied, when they 
cannot be drawn doAvn again [urdhvabdhu). A 
man w ho has both arms thus extended is unable 
even to feed himself, and is dependent in everything 
on the help of others. As a further penance the 
hand is sometimes held closed till the nails groAv 
through the palm. The pahch/i-tapdm^i penance 
consists in enduring the heat of four fires lighted 
around, with the sun overhead as a fifth ; sometimes 
five artificial fires are employed. Difiicult and dis¬ 
tressing postures of various kinds are frequent 
modes of self-mortification, Avhich are supposed to 
distract the thoughts from external objects (see 
art. Yoga), for example, standing on one foot for 
protracted periods {eka-pdda), measuring the length 
on the ground {astdhga), and thus making slow and 
painful progress from one place of pilgrimage to 
another, or round a sacred shrine. Most sddhus 
undertake long and toilsome journeys to visit the 
holy places of their religion, as BadarinUth in 
Garhw&l, or the sacred mountain Kailasa; t and 
on the way, or at the temples themselves, suffer 
the greatest hardships from Avant and cold. Many 
perish by the way from these causes and from the 
attacks of wild beasts. Other sddhus undertake 
prolonged fastings, or place themselves under vows 
The number of the beads is said to vary, or not to be ve^ stiiotly 
observed ; see J. C. Oman, Myatieg, Aacetiee, and Sainta of 
India, 1003, p. 89 f. and note. 

* Mahdbh. ok. viii. 

t Monier Williams, Brdhmaniam and Uinduiam p. 660 ff. 

X See E. S. Oakley, Holy Himalaya, Edin. and London, 1006. 
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of silence for years. Some disjilay their powers by 
chewing live coals, or their endurance by thrusting 
knives or skewers into their flesh, treading on 
beds of glowing ashes, sitting immersed to the neck 
in water, allowing themselves to he buried alive, 
or hung with the head downwards [nrdhvnmukhi). 
Tricks of self-hypnotism of a most remarkable 
character have been without doubt known to and 
practised by Indian ascetics for centuries.* 

(3) Ascetic. Hindu sadhus are of various 
types and sects, between which to the unaccus¬ 
tomed eye there appearfj to he little dili'erence. 
The greater number are Saivites, hut son^e belong 
to Vai^navite forms of Hinduism. Siva, the 
narrative of whose austerities is found chiefly in 
the oim, Skanda, and Lihna Purdnas, is the chief 
patron god of ascetics. In this character he is 
represented as digambaray * sky-clad,’ with hair 
unkempt and his body smeared with ashes, some¬ 
times sitting under a snake canopy. While 
practising austerities his home was in the remote 
fastnesses of tlie Himalaya range, where j^ccord- 
ingly some of the most sacred places of Saivite 
pilgrimage are to be found. Most of the great 
teachers or reformers of Hinduism founded mendi¬ 
cant orders, and established monasteries, which are 
centres and homes of ascetic life. 'I'liere are sects 
that trace their origin to Sahkaracharya, Kabir, 
Tlaraanuja, llamananda, etc. The number of 
them is great, and only a few of the more prominent 
and im[)ortant can here find mention.f 

There are seven cliief sects of Saivite ascetics as 


hich are said to belong more properly to the 
Bandin orders. The list is as follows :—Giri, Puri, 
"Jharti, Ban, Auran (Aran y a), Par vat, Sagar; 
rirath, Ashram, Sarasvati. Membership of the 
ect is open to all, without distinction of caste; 
wice-born men lay aside the thread, and all join 
i,t meals. They usually wear a necklace of 
rudraksha berries, and some, in place of the 
trdinary salmon-coloured robes, carry the skin of 
, tiger. In their food, which they accept from 
my Hindu, they avoid meat and do not drink 
ipirits, but are great smokers of ganja {guyljd), or 
lenip. At initiation the guru communicates to 
he novice his new name and the mantram of his 
rder, and he is then expected to serve the guru 
or a time, receivinj^ instruction from him. He has 
o bathe daily, and to perform c^aily worship with 
contemplation of the image of oiva; he must not 
deep on a couch or during the day-time, or con- 
erse with women, and must always go on foot, 
itc. At death the body is buried in a sitting 
)0.sture, facing east or north-east, and no haddha 
lerernonies are performed, since he is .suppo.sed to 
lave quitted this life when he entered the order* 
see art. Sannyasin). 

The remaining sects are of less importance. 
Brahmachdriny the name given in the old literature 
io a student of the Veda during his period of 
lupilage in the first dkramay has been appropriated 
)o a subordinate class of ascetics, wdio are said 
usually to act as servants to Sannydsins or 
Paramaha7)isas (see art. A^RAMA). 'I'he Para- 


follows:—(1) Bandin, (2) Sannydsin, (3) Brahma- mahaiiisas are the highest order, and have an 
chdrin, (4) Paramahanisa, (5) Lihgait or Lih- Upanisad of their own, the Paramahautsopanisad. 
gnyaty (6) Aghorin, (7) Yogin. the first four Tliey lay claim to greater sanctity, and profess to 
are mendicant orders founded by Sahkarilchftrya, observe stricter rules of conduct than others, 
the great Brahman teacher and expositor of the Before admission to the rank of Paraninhanisa, a 
7th or 8th cent, of our era. The Lihgaits, or probation of some years, usually not less than 
LihgayntSy are properly l^&ktas, who worship the twelve, must be undergone. In token of absolute 


LihgayatSy are properly Saktas, who worship the . , 

lihgamy or phallus, and whose founder is said to enunciation of the world, some observe a strict 
have been a Braliman named Basava, or Basappa, i^ow of silence, profess to abstain entirely from 
of Kalvana, and to have lived in the Deccan about :ood, or dispense with all clothing. Some are 
the beginning of the 12th century. Tlieir itinerant unquestionably men of sincere piety, ^d devote 
monks ( jahqamas) are to be found all over India themselves to study and good works. The Para- 
(see art LiS'OAYAT). mahauisa believes that he kas already attained 

The suklivisions of the Bandins and Sannydsins to union with the Divine, or rather has learned to 
appear to l)e uncertain in their limits,: and know himself as identical with Brahman—^ cre^ 
perhaps some of the sub-orders coincide, and are not conducive to humility or modesty. The title 
nractumllv the same. There are said, however, is said to be derived from a mythical bird, which 
to be ten classes of Bandins, whence they are possesses the faculty of separating water from 
known as Dainmni (‘ ten-named ’) Dandinj:, which milk ; hence in a metaphorical sense is able to 
derive their titles from ten disciples of Sankara, distinguish falsehood from truth. Ihe 
The general name has been given to tlicm from hai^a ordinanly signihes a goose; so that the 
t\Jknday or staff, which every Bandin carries, title was perhaps originally given to members of 


□d which they are said to worship ; the 


various the sect in derision.t 


sub-orders have different kinds of staves. Member- The A 
ship of the sect is confined to Brahmans, and they 8-^^ 

are especially numerous in Benares. They wear the ties 
salmon-coloured clothes, and beg only from the bodies f: 


The Aghori’ns or Aghorapanthins are sddhus who 
have acquired a strange and repulsive appetite for 
the flesh of corpses, and are said to steal dead 


from the bodies from the graveyards, and drag them from 

. . .1 _ r --...... 'Tlinyo Qfia 


tlie, riversJor^ p.™ of food- 


=p;nied;by a kind oj TS, ‘p'ilf 

and b«rned,and together with the conininnication chtfo/to™ 


and burned, ana togeuier wu, u.e The home of the chief of the 


SUD-Oruer LU WUItH ---An«fM?n 

is enforced upon him toe obse^'rnc® of fs rgeneral term for an ascetic who is 

and poverty. \ „ sacred stream« endeavouring V restraint and discipline of the 

bury toeir dead or cast them m^ ^ ^ secure the union of the soul with toe 

(see art. Da^DIN). Seven vitl/SIree Supreme (see art. Yoga). Such ascetics are 

are enumerated by Oman, to„etl e __ usually mystics and self-hypnotists, who claim to 

, 0. onian. op. cit ch,. iii. iv. and vi.; Monier WUhams. miraculous powers, and in some 

The list and ’c&tails that follow are derived In the mam instances undoubtedly perform marvellous feats, 
from J. C. Oman’s important work ; see also As a sect they trace their origin to Gorakhnatli, a 


The“re are. many men who live asceUc lives 

but who are not Hindus, such as the 

the north, and the wanderlnif Jam monks (see artt. ait ham 
ILadanism and Jainism). 

J See Oman, op. cit. p. 153. 

{ Monier Williams, op. cit. p. 87. 


* See J A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere¬ 
monies^, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1906, ch. xxxvi. p. 538IT., and for an 
account of the initiation of a sannydsin, xh. p. .523 ff. 

t Monier Williams, op. cit. p. 87; Max MuUer, Ramahruhxya, 
London, 1986. 
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disciple of Maheudraruith, of whom little or 
nothing is known, even the period at w)iich 
he lived being uncertain. Yogins worship Siva, 
especially in the form of llhairon or Bhairava {q.v.), 
the village god idontilied with Siva, Mdiose sacred 
animal is the dog; and they pay especial venera¬ 
tion to the nUths (nd^/wi), or guardian spirits of 
the Himalayan peaks, and to the eighty-four 
Siddhasy or ‘ perfect ’ ones, whose practice of the 
gaga has reached perfection, some of whom are 
believed to be still living. They disregard caste, 
wear sacred rosaries of rudraksha berries, and 
allow themselves the utmost freedom in the 
matter of food and drink. There are several 
sub-orders, as Kanpliatas, Augars, distinguished 
by peculiarities of dress or ornamentation.* 

The ascetic sects of the Vaisnavites have 
perhaps hardly so much right to the name of 
scetics. Tliey are rather wandering monks, 

^ hose abstinence is displayed almost entirely in 
he matter of food and drink. Some of them 
practise the rules oiyoga, and with few exceptions 
all refrain from partaking of flesh or spirits. 
V^i^nu is worshipped by them under the form 
either of Rama or of Kr^na, with whom they 
usually associate their wives Sita or Radha. 
rhe list of the sects is as follows, omitting the 
adhereuts of Vallabhacharya, whose principles are 
the reverse of ascetic :— 

NaMK. RkPUTKD FOUNDKa. 

Sri Vaisrjiajk'a. RAuianuja. 

Rfunruiiindin. Rilinanauda. 

Madhava. Madhavacluiryu. 

Chaitanyite. Chaitanya. 

Kabir Panthin. Kabir.t 

The Vai^ngvas, so called because they unite 
the worship of Sri or Laksmi, the wife of Vi^nu, 
with that of Vi§nu himself, retain the sacred 
thread, wear reddish-coloured robes, and carry 
strings of tidasl beads or of the seeds of the lotus. 
In addition to the tilaka, or sect-mark, on the 
forehead, they are often stamped or branded on 
the body with sacred marks emblematic of the 
god or his wife. They are found chiefly in the 
south of India, wliere the great monasteries of 
the sect are established.! 

The lidmdnandins are followers of Ramaiianda, 
the disciple of Ramanuja. His work lay rather 
in tlic north of India, and the various types of 
ascetics who belong to this order are numerous in 
most of the northern districts of tlie peninsula, 
'rhe chief subdivision is that of the lialragins (j-v.) 
or Vairdgin.s—a title which indicates one who is 
free from worldly passion or desire, and is often 
applied generally to anj Vaisnavite mendicant or 
devotee. 'Ihe Vairdgins proper disreganl caste 
distinctions, though they wear the thread, eschew 
meat and spirits, and worship Hanuman, the 
inonkey-god, as well as Rama and his brothers, 
and Sita, and they go through an elaborate daily 
routine of bathing, etc., including the pra(;tice of 
yoga ; frequently also they are branded upon the 
arm with the sacred symbols of Visnu.g Other 
sul>-scct8 of Ramanandins are Acharins, Khakins, 
Sannyasin^, the last-naTne<l being distinguishable 
from the Saivite ascetics of the name by the use 
of the sacred thread. 'Diey wear robes or different 
colours, and the Khakins at least usually dispense 
altogetlier with clothing. All Ramanandins are 
phidged to vows of celibacy (see art. Ramananda, 
Ramanandin). 

'riie Mddh/tvaSf or Mddhvas, are almost en¬ 
tirely confined to the south of India. They live 
celibate lives, and admit all castes to the order. 
'Fheir one garment is orange-coloured, and on 

* Onmn, op. cif. p, 184 ff. t Ib. p. 152. 

I See G. A. Grierson in JRAS, 1903, p. 448 f., 1907, p. 317 ff., 

and art. Ramamma. 

^ Oman, op. cif. p. 188 ff. 


breast and arms they bear tlie marks of Vijjuu, 
and shave the head, in this last respect being 
distinguished from the true Vaiuigins, who leave 
a small tuft of liair on the crown (see art. 
MXdhvas). 

'riie Chaiianyites are in some resjtcots the most 
liberal in thought, and in mode of life most free 
and unrestrained of all Vaisnavite as( etic.s. They 
admit into the order men and women from all, ev^en 
the lowest, castes, and with few exccj>tion.s do not 
profess or practise celibacy. 'I’lie sect is most 
widely spread in Bengal, of which district the 
founder was a native. They wear white, or 
sometimes yellow garments, abstain from meat 
and spirits, and carry the usual tida.sd ro.sary and 
necklace, 'rhere are several Hul)divisions, the 
moral reputation of some of w'hich does not stand 
high (see artt. BENGAL, ChaiTaNYA). 

The Kabir Panthin^ can hardly be said to att'ect 
asceticism in any real sense of the term. I'liey 
wear no distinctive dress, curry the usual necklace 
and beads, and on their forelicads the distiiiciive 
mark of Visim. 'I'he \vandering monks of the 
order are numerous in northern and central India, 
and hear a high character for simplicity and purity 
of life.* 

The remaining orders of sddhus have originated 
among the Siklis. 'I'he three most important are 
known os Akdlin, Nirmdlin^ and Uddain. There 
are others less numerous and distinctive. In 
general the dre.ss of the Sikh sdd/iu is more com¬ 
plete than tliat of the ascetics of other, or at least 
of Saivite orders; and he hears less prominent and 
obtrusive marks of his usiietic profession. 'Fhe 
Akdlim, or Nikangs^ arc tlie militant monks of the 
Sikh faith. They dress in blue garments, and 
travel over the country fully armed, on horseback 
or riding on camels, and their requests for aims 
are said to be preferred with a tone and manner 
that .secures instant compliance (see art. AkalIs). 
The Ninudlins are for the most part quiet 
and inort'ensive students of the sacred hooks, 
whose only outward marks of their sadhu pro¬ 
fession are their reddisli-yellow garments and long 
hair (see art. Nirmalin). 'I'lie Udditiv,'{ dress in 
salmon-coloured robes, w itli a jieculiar pointed cap, 
and a black cord round the neck ; and, in addition 
to the w'ater-pot, usually a gourd, carry a bag 
over the slioulder, and a small black mat or 
carpet, which they spread on the giound when 
they rest. Some Udasins shave the head, while 
others allow the hair to grow ; all avoid the u.se 
of meat or spirits, and do not smokij, and are 
pledged to poverty and continence t {see art. 
Uda.sin). 

'I'liero have also been at all times a few sddhins^ 
or female ascetics, in India, who have emulated 
their more numerous male companions in their 
devotion and the rigour of their ascetics practices. 
'I'lie publicity, however, which the prolession of 
sadhuism entails is an obstacle to its frequent 
adoption by Indian women, and any general 
observance by them of tuscetic habits or vows 
would be opi)Osed to the sentiments and prejudices 
of the Hindus themselves. Sddhins are usually 
widows, who Jiave less to lose in the adoption of 
a roving life; and in most instances, though not 
always, are of low caste. It would seem also that 
generally, although again not without exce})tion8, 
the mdhvi is moved to enter upon this manner of 
life by the desire to cast in her lot with father 
or otner male relative or friend; and .solitude 
therefore rarely forms part of the voluntary 
penance which she undergoes. The ceise is recorded, 

* See G. A. Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Paufh, Oavvnpore, 
1907; Q. A. Grierson, in Bible in the World, 1908, pp. 247ff., 
2C9ff.; and art. KabIk Pantui. 

t See Oman, op. dt. ch. viiL 
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however, of a Hindu widow of good family, who 
lived ^ a solitary recluse in an underground cell 
near Benares for thirty-eight years, devoting her¬ 
self to study and the practice of yoga^ reverenced 
by all the people, and receiving visitors from the 
great distances to wliich her fame had spread.* 
Asceticism, and the habits and practices asso¬ 
ciated with it, have been adopted in several 
Instances in India by Christian missionaries, wdth 
the purpose and hope of thereby commending 
their teaching to the people among whom their 
lives were spent. It is doubtful how far the 
attempt has ever been really successful. With 
the spirit that counselled and animated such 
resolutions, moving men to self-renunciation and 
the abandonment of all for the sake of duty, and 
to promote the iinsellish end which they had in 
view, all will feel sympathy. In the regard of 
every Hindu also the ascetic ideal is a noble 
one, and the man who endeavours to put it into 
ractice is worthy of all honour. It would seem, 
owever, that the utmost sacrifice which it is in 
the power of a European, either by constitution 
or circumstances, to make cannot approach the 
abnegation or extreme rigour of self-raortilication 
of the ordinary Indian safUiH \ and therefore to 
the Indian his mode of living will probably appear 
to be a pale imitation, not wholly sincere, and 
immeasurably below the true ideal. It will 
excite his wonder, but in no degree move him to 
respect, while the motive that prompts the 
adoption of such a life will be entirely beyond 
his comprehension. There have been native 
Indians also, Christian mdhiis, who liave wandered 
through the country in ascetic garb, and followed 
the ascetic rule of pieacliing and teaching by the 
way. Their action, so far as it is possible to 
ascertain, has greatly increased and widened their 
influence for good, and has appeared entirely com¬ 
mendable to their fcllow-countrymen.t 
4. Religious and ethical value of *tapas.'— 
There i.s probably no country in which asceti¬ 
cism has been so widely and constantly practised, 
or in which its ideals have been held in such high 
regard, as India. The injunctions of their sacred 
books, and the examples of their sages, have kept 
before the mind of the people the thought tliat 
renunciation of the world, with rejection of its 
pleasures and pursuits, is the supreme good. 
And although the motive of tlie abnegation and 
bodily self-mortilication of the Indian sddku was 
undoubtedly in the ultimate analy.sis selfish t—be 
abandoned the world that he might gain something 
better for himself—yet his life and action were an 
ever-present reminder to the people that the good 
of this world is not the good which is most 
worth having; and his example revived in them 
the longing, which tlie pressure of worldly cares 
and ambitions might well have dcadeiiod or 
crushed, for a higher experience of life than was 
suggested hy the hard material facts of the present. 
The hand that pointed upwards and onwards might 
indeed be prompted by no generous or altruLstic 
spirit. Nevertheless it did suggest and invite to 
upward striving. And there can hanlly he any 
doubt that, in spite of its obvious drawbacks and 
limitations, sadhuism has been on the whole a 
good to India, and a force that has made for 
righteousness in the broadest use of the word. 

That ideal commanded the assent and enlhv'.si 
astic goodwill of the people at large. 1 hey were 
not blind to the defects and dangers of an ascetir 

• Oman, op. cit. p. 244 flf. 

t For a recent example of Indian Christian addhus, see Uarvest 
1906, p. SOO f. , ^ ^ 

J Of. Deussen, Philosophy of the Upantshada, p, mil.; thi 
worth of tapaa to the Indian was primarily its worth to himself; 
the external results, its worth for others, were of compara- 
tirely little account. 


life, the opportunities it afforded for imposture, 
the habits of idleness and the love of ease which 
it promoted. While, however, tliey jested at the 
sdahu, they respected his profes.sion and wished 
themselves to be like him. It was his better 
qualities that they revered, and the ideal which 
lie rcpre.sented. His ignoranites and littlenesses 
they tolerated or lauglied at, while they allowed 
his claim to a holinc.^^s greater than any to which 
they, pre-occupied with mundane atlairs, could 
aspire. That tliere were pretenders and impostors 
among the ever-moving crowd of ascetics, men to 
whom godliness was a Avay of gain, the keen 
instinct of the [)eopIe always recognized. These, 
however, were not true sad/ivs, but were masquer¬ 
ading in a borrowed garb to which they had no 
right; and their presence hardly lessened tne 
re.spect in which the profession was held, or 
weakened the influence which its better members 
wielde<l. It was and remained good that an ideal 
of purity, self-restraint, and intlifVerence to pleasure 
and wealth should be constantly exhibited in con¬ 
crete form before the eyes of the people. 

On the other hand, the existence of so large a 
niimhor of able - bodied men, living in idleness, 
•arinot have been other, to our Western modes of 
thinking at least, than a burden to the common¬ 
wealth. No sadhu ever did any work. He passed 
his time in the most complete and absolute idleness, 
as far as the labour of the hands was concerned ; 
and from a social or communistic point of view, his 
life was entirely unproductive. It must he remeni- 
b(U'ed, however, that the burden was very widely 
distributed, from Cape Comorin to the utmost 
Himalayas ; and that in any given case tlie demand 
made by the individual sadhu upon the people 
among whom he soiourned was very slight. The 
burden was probably little felt, much less than 
would have been the case in the more artiHcial and 
rdosei-knit States of the West. It is true, never¬ 
theless, that, on the premisses of Western logdc and 
argument, the loss of the remunerative labour of 
so great an army of potential workers cannot have 
been other than hurtful to the genornl prosperity 
of the land. 

Sadhuism also, both by its principles and by its 
practice, stru(!k a heavy blow' at the spirit of caste. 
To the true sadhu all things were indilieient, and 
therefore the distinctions and jealousies of caste 
were nothing to liim. Most of the orders acted 
up to this bmief, although a few refused admission 
to membership to any but Brahmans, and declined 
to receive food from men of a lower caste. 'Dieir 
influence, therefore, on the whole was democratic 
and levelling; they stood for brotherhood and 
equality as against caste assumption and pride. 
And inmgling with the people as they did on their 
incessant journeyings, the conceptions and theories 
wliieli they thus represented, though they never 
availed to break the Brahman yoke, must have 
struck deep root, and given rise to many searchings 
of heart. 

Tliere is, however, at the present day a rew 
spirit brooding over the land, inimical to sadhuism 
and the ideals which it rejiresents and fosters. 
Western activities, and the conceptions of duty 
and aim which the West has introduced, and 
which are acting as a strong ferment in the life 
and society of India, must in the long run be fatal 
to the ascetic, to the world - renouncing spirit. 
English education, if there were nothing else, and 
the strenuous life which it inculcates, will render 
impossible the meditative existence of the s&dhu 
—tlie man who in the world is not of it. The 
end is not yet; for perhaps a considerable time to 
eorne the professed ascetic in India will perform 
his pilgrimages by rail, rvill utilize the electric 
light and the other ajipliances and conveniences of 
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civilization, and will remain what he is, unmoved 
and unclianged. Eventually, however, and inevit¬ 
ably the forces of the new era will be too strong 
for him. It is hardly possible that the sddhu 
should accommodate himself to an age that prizes 
merchandise and gold above all. lie must vanish 
before the pressure of modern forces and strange 
ideas. But with him will go one of the most 
picturesque if not the most lovable figures that 
Indian history or life has to show. And it is 
permis.sible to doubt whether the new spirit and 
iiitluence that is driving him from the world’s 
stage will be on the wliole more conducive to 
India’s real welfare and hap[)iness than his has 
l)een throughout the long centuries. 

Literaturb.—T lie more important works have been quoted 
in the course of the article. The most complete description in 
En^ish of ascetics and their manner of life is to be found in 
J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, Lond. 
1903, and the same author’s Cults, Customs, and Superstitions 
of JnduC^, Lond. 1908, pt. i. ch. 1, and pt. iii. ch. 4. E. S. 
Oakley, IJoly Himalaya, liOnd. 1906, describes the sacred 
places of pilgrimage in Kum&un and Garhwal; and an inter¬ 
esting description of a visit to the sddhus of Rishi Kesh is 
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A. S. Gedkn. 

ASCETICISM (Japanese). — The asceticism 
found in Japan after tlie introduction of Buddh¬ 
ism is only a foreign importation with which we 
are not concerned here (see Asceticism [Buddh¬ 
ist]). What we must give our attention to is 
the only original form of Japanese asceticism, 
that is to say, the asceticism of primitive Shinto as 
it is met with in the most ancient documents. 

A Chinese traveller, describing the Japanese of 
the early centuries of our era, mentions tnis inter¬ 
esting custom : ‘ They appoint a man whom they 
call an “abstainer.” He is not allowed to comb 
his hair, to wash, to eat llesli, or to approach 
women. When they are fortunate, they maKe him 
presents ; but if they are ill or meet with disaster, 
they set it down to the alxstainer’s failure to keep 
his vows, and unite to put him to death’ (W. G. 
Aston, ‘Early Japane.se History,’ in the TASJ 
vol. xvi. pt. 1, p. 55). All the features of this 
description—careiessricss with regard to the clean¬ 
liness of the hair and the body, abstinence from 
certain foods, and continence—correspond exactly 
with what we know of the u.sual condition of the 
‘god-men’ who are found among so many primitive 
people.s, and who, when illness or any other calam¬ 
ity occurs, are held to be responsible, and are 
depo.sed, punished, or killed (see J. G. Frazer, GB*, 
passivi). Analogous conceptions are also known 
to exist in China, where the Emperor is held 
responsible for <lrought; and in Korea, where, in 
the event of a bad harvest, the ancient kings were 
deposed or put to death. 

If we turn now to the most ancient Japanese 
book, the Kojiki (A.D. 712), we shall not find this 
primitive custom mentioned ; but we may see there 
at least an idea of abstinence which appears to be 
the continuation of it. This idea is expressed by 
the w ord imi, the root of the verb imu, which, in 
its original meaning, signifies ‘to shun.’ In one 
passage the reference is to a sacred weaving-hall 
{imifiataya), where the Sun-goddess presides at 
the making of the garments of the gods. Here 
imi has only the secondary sense of ‘ sacred,’ 
which, however, is closely related to its original 
meaning. In another passage we have an account 
of the mythical origin of the Imibe no ohito, that 


is to say, the chiefs of the Imibe (or Imbe)^ a 
hereditary corporation of abstaining priests, who 
claimed descent from the god Euto-dama (* Great 
Jewel ’ or, rather, ‘ Great Gift,’ ‘ Great Oll’ering ’). 
Again, in a third passage, relative to the troubles 
which followed the death of the first legendary 
Emperor, Jimmu, w'e are told that one of his sons, 
renouncing his claim to the succession, became 
an ‘ abstainer ’ (see Kojiki, ed. with notes by 
Motoori, 1789-1822, vols. 8, 15, 20 ; or the Eng. tr. 
by B. H. Chamberlain, sec. 15, 83, 53, pp. 62, l.‘>4, 
18(> of the re-issue of 1906). 

The Nihongi, which appeared only eight years 
later, that is, in A.D. 720, contains passages cone 
spending to the first two passages of the Kojiki ; 
hut, under the influence of Chinese ideas, it sub¬ 
stitutes for the ‘ abstainer ’ of the third passage 
a single priest ‘of the gods of Heaven and Eartli’ 
{Nikongt, ed. Shukai, vols. 1 and 4, or the Eng. tr. 
by \V. G. Aston, 1896, pp. 41, 42-47, 140). 

We shall now examine the documents relating 
to worship, especially the old rituals in which 
the Imibe appear {Engishiki, A.D. 927, ed. Deha- 
bon, vol. 8, norito 1, 8, 14), to see more clearly 
what their ‘ abstinence ’ consisted in. The special 
function of the Imibe was to prepare the oll’eringa 
for the gods, ‘ avoiding ’ all impurity in doing so. 
This is what is given in exact terms in the last 
lines of the first ritual, relating to the Toshigohi 
no matsuri, or ‘ Festival for the Harvest,’ celebrated 
at the time of sowing, and also at the eiul of the 
fourteenth ritual, recited at the Ohonihe no mat¬ 
suri, or ‘ Festival of the Great Ottering of Food,’ 
which was a festival of first-fruits {Nihi-name, 
‘New-tasting’), more solemn, and celebrated only 
at the accession of the Emperors. On the other 
hand, in the eighth ritual, concerning the festival 
of the Ohoiono Hogahi, or ‘ Luck-wishing of the 
Great Palace,’ we are told that it was the Imibe 
who, with a sacred {imi) axe, set to work on the 
wood destined for the construction of this palace, 
and who, with a sacred {imi) mattock, dug out its 
foundations. On this occasion they also prepared 
the offerings, brought the Imperial insignia into 
the great hall, hung up the magic stones in various 
places (the audience-hall, the Emperor’s Imthroom 
and privy), and in conclusion pronounced the 
ritual. The recitation of the ritual (No. 9) for 
the Mikado matsuri, or ‘ Festival of the Sublime 
Gates,’ was also entrusted to them. In short, 
the main idea underlying these various functions 
is that of material purity, which the Imibe had 
to ensure by avoiding with great care everything 
that might cause defilement. 

Apart from the Imibe, abstinence was practised 
also by certain people and on certain occasions. 
As a general custom, to prepare himself for a 
religious festival, the officiating priest had to re¬ 
main indoors {i-gomori), to avoid speaking and 
making a noise, to eat no food except that cooked 
on a pure fire {imti-bi), in short, to contrive to 
escape every possible cause of uncleanness. The 
duration of this abstinence varied, too, with the 
importance of the festivals : a month for festivals 
of the first class, three days for festivals of the 
second class, and one day for festivals of the third 
class. During the month preceding the Ohonihe, 
the most important festival of ancient Shinto, a 
lesser abstinence {ara-imi) was observed, and 
during the last three days a greater abstinence 
{ma-i77ii). The Emperor himself, having to take 
part personally in the ceremony, had to conform 
to this rule. When the Emperor Yuriaku desired 
to see the god of Mount Minioro without having 
practised abstinence previous to presenting him¬ 
self before him, he was confronted by the appari¬ 
tion of a dreadful serpent, which made him rush, 
terror-stricken, into the interior of his palace for 
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safety (Nihongi^ which assigns the event to A.D. 
463). Certain categories of priests had to observe 
special forma of abstinence. Some lower priests, 
the Negi (from negaju, ‘to pray’), were called 
im%~bi in some old provinces, because of the par¬ 
ticular care which they had to take to avoi(l all 
uncleanness with respect to fire. Similarly, the 
priestesses had to be virgins. This rule of con¬ 
tinence was limited, however, to the time of their 
priesthood, and did not prevent their marrying 
afterwarcls. The Saiu^d, a princess of the Imperial 
blood consecrated to the worshij) of the Sun- 
goddess, prei)ared herself for this oflice for a long 
time before. For three years, on the first day of 
each month, she had to repair to a sacred hall 
[imi-duno), where she worshii)ped towards tlie great 
temple of Ise. This was the ‘ three years’ absti¬ 
nence ’ {midvse no mono-imi). The Kamu no Ko, 
or ‘ god children,’ young daughters of the nobility 
attached to the principal temples to perform there 
the sacred dance (kagura), and to cook the food 
for the ollerinjjs, were called also monodmi, that 
is to say, ‘ al)stainers from things’ {‘impure’ 
being understood). Lastly, from a passage of the 
Hitachi Fudoki we gather that a domestic Niki- 
name existed apart from the official festival, and 
that on this occasion abstinence was observed by 
all the family. But in every case abstinence was 
associated Avith the idea or ritual purity. The 
important thing Avas to avoid impurities (t.nimi) of 
every kind, that is to say, everything that might 
be displeasing to the gods, e.g. imcleanness (to 
begin Avith personal cleanliness : no one could take 
part in a religious ceremony without first having 
Avashed and put on clean clothes), crimes con¬ 
demned from the ritualistic point of vieAV (e.g. 
incest), and la.stly, calamities (such as the bite of 
serpents), because these Avere then regarded as a 
Divine punishment for some unknown offence. 
But, on the other hand, certain things forbidden 
to the ascetics of the primitive period, such as 
eating meat, were not considered to be contrary 
to this Shinto conception of abstinence. 

The psychological evolution of Japanese asceti¬ 
cism can be clearly followed in this .series of docu¬ 
ments taken in their chronological order. In the 
first centuries of the Christian era Ave haA'e the 
asceticism of primitive peoples, characterized 
chiefly by its strict abstinence and continence, 
and by carelessness Avith regard to personal cleanli¬ 
ness. In the 8th cent, we can scarcely discover 
any trace of an ascetic properly so called (cf. the 
passage from Kojiki which the 'Nihongi thought it 
necessary to correct). On the other hand, there is 
mentioned as a hereditary priesthood, already well 
established, this corporate wdy of the Imibe Avhich 
we see afterwards in operation in the Engishiki in 
the 10th cent., and which represents the most 
typical case of the abstinence practised also by 
many other people in all circumstances connected 
with religious rites. But, under this ncAV form 
which so quickly succeeded the preceding one, 
Japanese asceticism no longer demanded abstinence 
properly so called, or even continence, except os 
an immediate preparation for certain fe.stivals or 
as a temporary condition for certain functions; 
and, above all, far from regarding filth as a virtue, 
it required absolute cleanliness. Thus the idea of 
religious purity had undergone a complete trans¬ 
formation ; and, in conformity with this instinct for 
cleanness which already manifested itself as one of 
the distinctive features of the national character, 
physical cleanliness became itself the condition 
of moral and ritualistic purity. 

Michel Revon. 

ASCETICISM (Jewish).—!. Pre-exilic c^- 
toms.—Jewish piety, consisting originally of faith 
and trust in a covenant God, found no room for 
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asceticism as a self-imposed discipline of the soul. 
Indeed, the terms of the bi-lateral covenant between 
Jahweh and Israel rendered asceticism impossible. 
For, according to the solemn transaction on Sinai, 
Lsrael became Jahweh’s own people in a special 
manner, pledj^ed henceforth to acknoAvledge 
JahAveh as their only God, and to obey Ilia will 
as revealed to them by Divinely-inspired legis- 
lator.s and prophets. Jahweh in return solemnly 
promised to remain Israel's God. Moderate pro¬ 
sperity Avas therefore regarded as His smile on Hit 
land and people. In the midst of opulence it was 
pos.sible ‘ to walk with Jahweh.’ No mortifica- 
ion of the flesh or renunciation of the world Avas 
necessary to arrive at the highest stage of Jahweh- 
plea.sing holiness. And so we find that pre-exilio 
customs and laws were adverse to asceticism, e.g, 
mutilation of the body was forbidden (Lv 19®, 
Dt 14* 23‘), fasting was only an accompaniment 
jf prayer and confession of sin, and was there- 
'ore an act of humiliation before God, and not a 
^elf - inflicted chastisement, and, except on the 
Day of Atonement, Avas left to the free Avill of the 
aithful (1 S 7«, Ps 35\*, l)n 9^, Kzr 8®, Jer 36«). 

2. Post-exilic legalism.—The re-organization of 
the community after the Kxile laid the foundation 
of that rigid, torpid legalism from which Judaism 
has not yet recovered. The leaders of the nation, 
'n their efforts to re-establish the theocracy and to 
guard it against internal and external foes, had 
recourse to the rigour of the Mosaic Law. They 
had already learned in Babylon that by attach¬ 
ment to ancestral customs they could remain the 
people of JaliAveh outside Palestine and Avithout a 
sacrificial cult. On their return, the mi.serable 
condition of the nation and the scanty materials 
at their disposal for re-building the State rendered 
adherence to the Law their only Aveapon in the 
struggle for self-preservation. The theocracy was 
gradually being converted into a nomocracy. ‘ Let 
it be done according to the law ’ (F)zr 10^) became 
henceforth the norm of Judaism. No longer the 
prophet with fresh messages from Jahweh, but 
the expounder of the Law became the spiritual 
guide. Fresh cases for Avhich the LaAv had made 
no provision were decided by an artificial deduc¬ 
tion from the Avritten, or by an appeal to the tra¬ 
ditions or uiiAvritten Law. if the name ‘ Pharisee ’ 
as the designation of a party sprang up after the 
Maccabaean rising, the spirit of Pharisai.sm or 
Nomism came with the exiles from Babylon. 
‘The law was forgotten in Israel, and Ezra re¬ 
stored it ’ [Sukka, 20«i). Even five centuries later, 
Hillel, the great doctor of the Law, was called 
‘disciple of Ezra’ {Tos. Sot. 13). Thus the State 
became a Church, and religion equivalent to legal¬ 
ism, according to Avhich a man’s acceptance with 
God depended on a considerable balance of good 
works over his failings. ‘ KnoAv also,’ says Pirqe 
Aboth (iv. 29), ‘that eveiything is a(;cording to 
reckoning.’ ‘Weigh thou therefore our Avicked- 
ness now in the balance, and theirs also that dwell 
in the world, and so shall thy name no Avhere be 
found but in I.srael ’ (2 Es 3®^; cf. al.so Siphrd to 
Lv ‘26*). Piety Avas eouivalent to a life of right¬ 
eousness, but such righteou.sness as God acknoAv- 
ledgetl and demanded in the I ..aw. 

3. Hasidism.—The early enthusiasts of Nomism 
and forerunners of the Pharisees Avere the 9a.sidim. 
They were neither a sect nor a political party, as 
might appear from 1 Mac 2'**, but only the pious in 
the land, of whom frequent mention is made in the 
Psalms (cf. JE vi. 250 f.). They were the suc¬ 
cessors of those coadjutors of Ezra who endeavoured 
to fulfil the LaAV in all its bearings. With that they 
combined austerity of life and a contempt for 
earthly possessions (cf. Enoch 108®^). They were 
expected to be more self-denying than God-fearing 
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men {Shub. 120a). Theirs was the highest degree the Sabbath’). A hungry invalid might be 
of piety [Bosh hash. 11). ‘ Zeal leads to innocence, dieted on ceremonially unclean food. The wine- 

innocence to purity, purity to Pharisaism, Phari- cup hallowed the Sabbath and great festivals, and 
saism to holiness, holiness to humility, humility was not missing from the sociw board. ‘ He who 
to sin-fearing, sin-fearing to Hasidism, H«*'^idism abstains from wine is a sinner ’ (la'an. 11a). Kab 


to the gift of the Holy Spirit,’ etc. [Sota ix. 15). 
Their excess of piety was so great that their prac 
tice could not be quoted to prove a doubtful 
halakha [Men. 41a). Only those were admitted intc 
their circle who were learned (Pirqe A both ii. 6), 
and whose youth had never been deliled by sin 
53a ; see also B. kdnut, 103/.>). Most praise 
worthy was tlunr cultivation of an even tempera¬ 
ment, a forgiving spirit, generosity in money 
transactions, and almsgiving [Birqe Ahoth v. 10, 
11, 14). Their devotions were [)receded and suc- 
cee<led by an hour’s meditation, and accordingly 
they spent nine hours a day in spiritual exercises 
(j5'raIA. 32^). In order to sacrifice the more, they 
occasionally took the Nazirite vow [Ned. 10a). It 
was probably due to their excessive fasting that 
they mostly died of enteric diseases, from which 
they sutlercd ten or tw^enty days before their death 
[S*indh. iii. 9 ; Gen. Bab. 02). 

Since, however, the object of the Hasidim was 
not mortification of the liesh but noraism, their 
asceticism did not exclude such indulgences as 
were permitted by the Law’. Hence they never 
eschew’ed marriage, although even in the married 
state they iraposeii restrictions on themselves (A'lV/. 
38a). Unlike the Kssenes, they did not live in 
separate communities, and therefore it is incorrect 
to describe them as an eeclesiola in ecclesia. Hasid¬ 
ism merged not into Essenism but into Pharisaism 
and Rabbin ism. Pharisees are mentioned first in 
the time of Jonathan (Jos, Ant. xiil. v. 9), Hence¬ 
forth a Ha>9id was only an exaggerated Pharisee. 
Most of the Rabbis who were eminent for piety 
bore the title 

4. Pharisaism and Rabbinisra.—Although the 
Pharisees were as rigorous in their oppo.sition to 
Greek hedonism as w’ere the Hasidim, in their 
life and teaching they modified the austere views 
of the latter, and showed less tendency to asceti¬ 
cism. Starting from the principle that right and 
wrong were defined by the Law, and that the 
choice of either w’as in one’s ow’n power (cf., be¬ 
sides Josephus, Pirqe Ahoth iii. 19), they had no 
inducement to inquire further into the origin of 
evil, or to trace any connexion between cosmic 
and individual evil. God created the evil inclina¬ 
tion (in-T 1st’), and God created the Law as anti¬ 
dote [^id. 30**). As long eis the faithful were 
occupied with the study of the Law and with 
the performance of works of mercy, they had the 
power over their own evil inclination Abbdd zdrd^ 
56). Perfection could be aimed at by a punctilious 
attendance to the positive and negative precepts of 
the Law, without the sunpression of tne natural 
feelings. A legalist could therefore indulge in all 
those pleasures of life of which the Law took no 
cognizance, provided that indulgence did not inter¬ 
fere with Israel’s separation (cf. also Jeb. 2()a, ‘ Hal¬ 
low thyself also in lawful matters ’). The body 
was accordingly considered sacred, having been 
created in God’s image [Lev. B. 34). Self-inflicted 
injuries were forbidden [B. ham. 915). 

No scribe might live in a town which did not 
ossess, among other sanitary requisites, a bath, a 
arber, and a physician [Sanh. 175). When health 
required, one might sell one’s shoes for food ; and 
he who stinted hira.self was threatened with retri¬ 
bution by Providence [Shah. 129a). To save life, 
even the life of a newborn infant, all laws ex¬ 
cept those relating to idolatry, incest, and murder 
might be suspended [Joma^ 82a) and the Sabbath 
profaned [Stmb. 1285; cf. also Mekh. Ki This, 1, 

* The Sabbath is delivered unto you, not you unto 


went so far as to say that in the groat Judgment 
Day man would have to give an account for every 
lawful pleasure he refused (Jer. ^id. iv.). The 
same Rabbi on another occasion said, ‘ Deati pos- 
sidentes iV 3 qm i*? r* dk, for there are no pleasures 
in Sheol, and death knows no delay ’ [Erub. 54a). 

Nevertheless, moderation and contentment were 
among the cardinal virtues of Judaism. ‘A rich 
man is he who is contented with his lot’ [Ab. 
iv. 1). ‘ Man must be taught not to be a glutton ’ 

[B. mez. vii. 5). From Dt 14‘^® the Rabbi.s curi¬ 
ously deduce that one may not eat meat unless he 
has a special appetite for it [Jlful. 84a). ‘ Abstain 

from evil, ana from every a})pearance of evil ’ 
[^ul, 445). Marriage was rai.sed by the Rabbis 
to a positive precept, based on Gn 1 and Is 45^“. 
There are a few Isolated passages in pre-'i'almudic 
writings which seem to attach greater sanctity 
to the virgin and celibate state than to wedded 
life (see 2 Es 16'*S Wis 3^*, Si by 11. ii. 48, Test, 
lasachar 2). Enoch (83*) received his revelation be¬ 
fore his marriage (cf. also To 8^ Jth 8* 9*- 16'^, 
Lk 2”, Mt 19^*). But this was not in accordance 
vith the teaching and practice of the Rabbis, to 
,vhom marriage was both a legal duty and a safe¬ 
guard against sin [Jeb. 635, E'’th. 615). Nowhere in 
.he Rabbinic literature is abstinence from marriage 
ecommended as a help to i)iety. 

Great merit was attached to fasting. The fact 
-hat an oflicial calendar, the M'gillath tdanlthy 
was published, which prohibits fasting on certain 
days, shows the prevalence of private fasting at 
the time of the Christian era. The bi-weekly 
fast, supposed to have been instituted by Ezra, 
which is mentioned in Lk 18** and in the Didarhc, 

Is still observed in the East by extremely devout 
’ews. But the ethical value of public ana private 
asting consisted in its sacrificial nature and in its 
►eing the outward expression of penitence; it was 
lot regarded m a stage on the path to perfection. 
The destruction of Jerusalem by Titus led many 
ews to adopt ascetic practices. Some abstained 
rom meat and wine because of the cessation of 
lacrifices and libations. But Joshua b. Ho-^ianiah 
irgued that for similar reasons they should abstain 
Tom bread, water, and fruits, for these also were 
ilements ofl’ered on the altar [Baba bathra, 6u5). 

There are, indeed, instances of liabbis who led 
jicetic lives. Thus R. Zadok is said to have 
asted forty years to avert the destruction of the 
■’emple, and he was so emaciated that, at the re- 
uest of R. Jochanan, Vespasian allowed him to 
je treated by a physician [Gi^. 565, Lam. B. i. 5). 
His contemporary H^nina b. Dosa, the thauma¬ 
turges, subsisted only on a kab of locust beans 
Tom week’s end to week’s end [Bwdkh. 18). Nor 
were R. Ze'era and Simeon b. Jochai, though 
ibstinent, ascetics in the true sense of the word. 
Asceticism was not suited to the Jewish temper. 
Although trials and chastisements (piio’) were re¬ 
yarded as Divinely ordered for expiatory reasons 
,nd with promises of compensation, they were not 
rillingly sought after. Both R. Hiya bar Abba 
md R. Jochanan, when asked whether trials were 
velcome to them, are recorded to have replied. 
No, I will have neither them nor their reward ’ 
B^rdkh. 6b), The principle of Rabbinism was, ‘ The 
iisciples of Abraham our father enjoy this world, 
and ore heirs of the world to come ’ (.45. v. 22). 

5. Alexandrianism.—While Palestinian Judaism 
was being developed into a forensic science, that of 
ihe Greek diaspora, notably in Alexandria, assumed 
ihe appearance of a philosophical system. There 
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were several agenc ies at work to produce this effect. 
The inability to fullil every precept of the Mosaic 
Law on foreign soil must have been the first induce¬ 
ment to spiritualize the Law. The Stoa further 
supplied them with the allegoric method, and the 
(xreek language with a inetaj)hy8ical terminology. 
As early as pseudo-Aristeas the Jewish delegates 
to Ptolemy IV. are called philosouhers (Kautzsch, 
Apok, ii. 21). According to the fragments of 
Aristobulus, the most prominent Greek philo¬ 
sophers and poets derived their knowledge from 
Mcjses, who was the inspiration and source of all 
philosophy. One of the fundamental principles 
of this religious philosoj»hy was the pessimistic 
dichotomy of man which led to asceticism. ‘The 
corruptible body,’ says the Book of Wisdom, 

‘ presseth down the soul, and the earthy tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that museth upon many 
things’ (9*''). But it is Philo who is the prophet 
of Alexandrianisrn. According to him, man’s 
liigliest aim is a mystic union with the Deity, 
attained tlirough a.sceticism and flight from the 
world, the former as a means of liberating the 
spirit from the trammels of the flesh, the latter 
as a safeguanl against a rehuise into the sensual 
{de Prani. ct Pwn. ii. 411). The patriarchs were 
accordingly ascetics and iiermits. Enoch was re¬ 
moved from sinful surroundings {de Abr. iii. 352). 
Abraham’s call was accompanied with the com¬ 
mand to depart from temptations of the flesh {dc 
Mig. Abr. i. 437). Jacob was the true a.scetic who 
wrestled until he obtained a vi.sion of (joA {de Som. 

i. 643). But the greatest ascetic was Moses, whom 
self-discipline and continence qualified for the gift 
of nrophecy, and rai.sed to the nearest approach to 
Goa ( Vita Mos. ii. 145 ff.). Alexandrianism left no 
impre.ssion on Palestinian Judaism, though some 
of the Philonic Midra^h found its way into the 
Rabbinic; Haggada. The hokhmath Jevanithy or 
Greek philosophy, had no attraction for the Rabbis. 
The works of Philo would have perished if they 
had not been preserved by Christians. The first 
Jew who rnention.s Philo is A. dei Rossi (1573). 

6. Essenism.—The asceticism of the Essence, as 
seen in the short accounts of them by Josephus, 
Philo, and Pliny, is so strange that we doubt whether 
the E.ssenes and their practices have any claim to 
be called Jewish. Even the origin of the sect is 
obscure. Since no satisfactory derivation of the 
name exists, we hazard the suggestion that’E{r<raroi 
IS an ethnic tarm ~ EsauiteSy or Idumseans, or at 
least a clan of Idumaea.* This would coincide with 
Pliny’s account of their chief settlement on the 
western shores of the Dead Sea, and w'ould also 
account for Herod’s partiality for them, and for the 
presence of an Essene in his court. Their rejec¬ 
tion of animal sacrifice removes them considerably 
from Palestinian Judaism, in which the sacrificial 
cult is everything. Their other tenets are so non- 
Jewish that the conviction is inevitable that the 
sect was of exotic origin, though on Jewish border¬ 
land ; tliat in its gradual development it received 
accretions from Pythagoreanism, and finally from 
Alexandrianism ; that to replenish its ranks it 
carried on a propaganda in Palestine and Syria 
where the sou was ripe for anti-hedonic mt)ve- 
ments ; and that those Jews who joined the order, 
and among them chiefly ^asidim and Pharisees, 
would adopt only those practices of the Essenes 
which were not inconsistent with the State re¬ 
ligion. Thus Onias ha-Meagf^^el, who is supposed 
to have been an Essene {2'aan. 19 and io. 2os. 

ii. 11), was a married man and offered sacrifices 
{Taan. 23). Josi b. Joezer the priest, another 
reputed Essene, was a wealthy man {Baba bathra, 
133). The number of adherents, however, could 
not have been very considerable. The name 

• For other etymoloj^ies cf. Kohler, JE v. 224. 


‘Essene’ is not mentioned in the NT. In the 
Talmud the allusions to them are scanty and 
doubtful, and under the appellations of Vathikin 
(‘firm’), Z^nuim. (‘modest’), I^ashaim (‘silent,’ 
‘ my.sterious’), Bannaim (‘builders’), and Toble 
Shnhrith (‘morning bathers’). Perhaps the 
Anshe Miiaseh (‘men of work’), who are men¬ 
tioned on a par with the Hasidirn {Sukka, 51 ; 
Sola ix. 15), were Essene ascetics, maaseh being 
pure Hebrew iov'esek (= <l(rK7j<rts). ‘work,’ ‘occupa¬ 
tion.* 

7- Modern Judaism. — The teaching of the 
Talmud is codified in the :in(l Shulhdn 

'Ariikhy which is still binding on Judaism. We 
look in v'ain for traces of asceticism in th.at code. 

'rhe Jewish devotional literature of the Middle 
Ages shows indeed a tendency to asceticism. Fore¬ 
most among these is Bafiya’s IJobotk ha-Lehaboth 
(‘ Duties of the Heart’), which is a Hebrew transla¬ 
tion from the original Arabic made by Ibn Tibbon 
(1161-1180), and is as popular among orthodox Jews 
as Thomas k Kempis’^ hnitation among Ghristians. 
So are the Sha'are 2'^shubah (‘Gate.s of Repent¬ 
ance’) and Sepher (‘the Book of Fear’), 

by Jonah Geronoli (t 1263). But this is due mainly 
to the influence of Grjcco-Arabic philosophy (see 
Briill, Jahrb. v. and vi. 71-93). Maimonides’ views 
are more in accordance with the Jewish spirit. In 
his Midine Torah, Death iii. 1 and vi. 1, he points 
out that asceticism is not only unnecessary but 
even sinful. Judah Halevi, another prominent 
philosopher, in the Kuzari (iii. 1 and 4), states: 

‘ The prevalent custom among us is not to .separate 
oneself from the world, nor to do.spi8e life . . . but 
to love the worhl and length of life.’ 

On the a.sceticism of the Kabbalists and 
Kabbalistic IJasidim see Kabbalism, Hasidism, 
also Essenes, Karaites, Pharisees, and Sects 
(Jewish). 

Litbraturk.— M. Lazanis, Ethics of Jrtdaisin (Eni^. tr., 
PbUadelphia, 1900), §§ 240-266; JE ii. 166-109; Bousset, 
JUl. d. Judfnt.^1906, pp. 470-639 ; Koeberle, Simde u. CinatU, 
1906, pp. 469-671 ; M. Friedlander, Rel. Beweg. 1006, pp. 237- 
264 ; bchiirer, OJK (index). A. E. SUFFRIN. 

ASCETICISM (Muslim).—The very copious 
materials which are available in Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish literature for the study of Muslim 
asceticism have hitherto received little attention 
from European scholars, and much remains to be 
done before it will be possible to give an adequate 
survey of the subject. This article can only 
attempt to sketch the main lines of deveh)[)ment, 
and to illustrate the salient features of each. 

1. Introduction : the teaching of Muhammad. 

2. Early Muslim and Sufi asceticism. 

8. Development of ^iVfi asceticism In the Middle Ajfos. 

(al Monastic institutions. 

(6) Ascetic lysteiuB. 

4. Philosophical asceticism. 

6. Conclusion : the Dervish orders. 

I. Introduction : the teaching of Muhammad.— 

The religious ideas of the pagan Arabs were vague 
and scanty. En^ossed in the toils and pleasures 
of the present life, they seldom thought of the 
future, and the notion of preparing themselves for 
a shadowy existence beyond the grave never 
entered their minds. It was Christianity, not 
ecclesiastical, but of an irregular and unorthodox 
type, that sowed the first seeds of asceticism in 
Arabia before the advent of Muhammad, and 
continued to exert a dominating influence upon 
its development in the Muslim empire during the 
early centuries. In pre-Lslamic times Christianity 
was dittused among the tribes of North Arabia, 
and many Arabs had at least a superficial know¬ 
ledge of its rites and doctrines (Wellhausen, 

230 tt’.). Allusions in the ancient poetry show 
that the Bedawin were impressed by the Christian 
monk {rdhib), whose lamp, burning in his lonely 
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celJ, was a welcome sight to travellers in the 
darkness of tho desert. These monks, tog<'(ther 
with occasionai wandering hermits, olTered to tlie 
heathen Arabs a model of ascetic life, and inspired 
certain individuals, known as hanlfs, to reject 
idolatry, profess monotheism, and even a<lopt 
ascetic practices, such as the wearing of sackcloth 
and tlie abstention from particular kinds of food. 
Tlicn' can be little doubt that the hanlj's stimulated 
Mubaininad, with whom most of them were eon- 
tein]>oraiy ; two, in fact, w'en‘ <‘onneeted with him 
by blood or marriage (cf. iSir (Charles Lyall, ' 'I’lie 
words “Hanif” and “Muslim.”’ in JHAiS, lOtt'k 
p. 771 if.). The inlluenee of Christianity may 
serve to explain ascetic tendencies which appeared 
in the oldest form of IshTin— f‘.g. Muhammad and 
his tirst converts used fnapiently to w’atch and 
pray through the night—but which were gradually 
mitigated (Wellhausen. fiVsh-, 241). Asceticism 
is characteristic neither of Islam nor of its foumhu'. 
The Prophet himself enjoyed all phsisures within 
his reach, and eommandt'd his followers not to 
abstain from the good things which God allowasl 
them (Qur'an, v. HO). It is true that he imposed 
on them some restrictions and obligations of an 
aseedic nature—the fast during Ramadan, absti¬ 
nence from intoxicating drinks, the five daily 
pray(‘rs, the pilgrimage to Mecca, etc.—but these 
only threw into stronger relief the social, active, 
and aggressive spirit of Islam as contrasted with 
monastic quietism and renunciation. Apart from 
general exhortations to recognize the vanity of 
earthly joy.s, and to put trust in goofl works rather 
than in the gifts of bu'tune, the (Qur'an contains 
few pas.sag('S that can fairly be interpreted in a 
specifically ascetic sen.se. Fasting is enjoined as 
a pename for certain ritual and legal otfenees 
{Qur. ii. 192, 257, iv. 94, v. 91, Iviii. 5) ; penitence, 
when accompanied by faith and pious works, turns 
evil into good (xxv. 70) ; prayer restrains a man 
from committing sin (xxix. 44) ; the doctrine of sejf- 
purijiration, especially by means of almsgiving 
(zakdl), is preached in Suras of the Mc'ccan period : 

‘ H(! that purifies himself (tazak’kd) hath attained 
felicity ’ (Ixxxvii. 14; cf. Griinme, Mokafnmed, 
1904, pt. ii, p. 11,3). The root ZH I) to renounce ’), 
from which is derived zuhd, the ordinary word for 
Mu.slim asceticism, occurs in the Qur’an only once, 
and is applied reproachfully to those who sold 
Joseph for a low' price (xii. 20) ; but an older term, 
tahaitul (‘ detacliment from the world ’), is found 
(Ixxiii. 8) among Divinely ordained acts of devotion. 
Another ancient epithet of ascetics is saihiin, 
fern, sn'ihdl (literally, ‘ wanderers ’) ; the.se are 
mentioned honourably (ix. 113, Ixvi. 5). It need 
scarcely be said that Muhammadan writers on 
asceticism interpret the Qur’an in the light of 
their own theories, and im])ort a technical meaning 
into many words, e.g. dhikr and tauxikkul, which 
the Prophet used in the (obvious signification. 

2. Early Muslim and Sufi asceticism.—Accord¬ 
ing to the Qur’an (Ivii. 27), monasticism {rahbdnlya) 
was an innovation in Christianity itself, and 
Muhammad in a famous sentence declared that it 
wa.s no part of Islam. Nevertheles.s, some instances 
of a tendency in this direction are recorded by early 
Muslim tradition (see Goldzilier, ‘ De TAscetisme 
aux premiers temps de I’lslam,’ in lillR, vol. 
XXXvii. p. 314 tf.), which invariably represents 
Muhammad as condemning such acts of penance 
and mortification, whereas at a later time, when 
asceticism was firmly established in Islam, and 
had to be reconciled with the Prophet’s teaching, 
he is constantly cited as an authority for similar 
practices. Goldziher has collected several examples 
of persons contemporary with Muhammad, or 
nearly so, who did penance for their sins. Thus 
Bahlul b. Dhu’aib retired into the mountains in 


I the neighbourhood of Medina, clad himself in hair* 

I cloth, and tied his hand.s behind his back with iron 
i chains, crying repeatedly : ‘ O my God and my 
j Lord ! see Bahlul, bound and shackled, confessing 
his sins.’ Abu Lubaba, in remorse for an aet of 
treachery (Ibn Hisfuirn, 086), fa.stened him.self to a 
pillar in the mostpie at Medina, and remained in 
that po.sition until he was a.ssured that God had 
pardoned him. Other forms of penaiUHi were 
a.ssociated with the pilgrimage to Mecca. It was 
not unusual for pilgrims to go on foot and 
without shoe.s, tir, while circumambulating tho 
Ka'ba, to let them.selvi‘s be leil like a camel by 
means of a ring which was inserted in the nose 
(cf. Goldziher, in Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. 
xiii. p. 36, n. 3). We hear of pilgrims who had 
taken a vow' of silence ; this was denounced as a 
heathen custom by the khallf Abu Bakr. 

'fhe first century of Islam was singuUirly favour- 
able to th(' growth of asceticism. The long and 
bloody civil war.s, the fierce fanaticism of the 
political sects, the rapidly increasing laxity of 
morals, the spc'ctacle of a military desy)()tism 
enforcing its will upon devout Muslims, and 
openly rejecting ev(*ry principle of the i»leal 
theocracy which they wished to restore'—all these 
cireum.stances contributed to excite in men’s minds 
a disgust of earthly affairs, and fix their thoughts 
on tiu' world to come. Hence arose a powerful 
an<l wide-.spread ascetic movement, originally 
orthodo.x in character, but gradually developing 
my.stical t('ndencies, and passing almost impercep¬ 
tibly into the oldest form of Sufli.sni. During the 
Umayyad period (a.J). 661-750) this movement 
continuetl to bear a distinctly orthodox stamp, and 
derived its leaders, if not its chief strength, from 
the Pietists, including Qur’an - reciters (qurrd), 
students of tho hadlth, and learned divines. Its 
most j)rominent representative was the famous 
theologian Hasan of Ba.'jra (ob. 728 a.d.), who may 
be regarded as the founder of the Baijirite school of 
ascetics and mystic.s (cf. Qiit al-qulub, Cairo, 1310 
.4.H., i. 129 ami 166). His sayings, and those of 
the early Muslims in general, leave no doubt that 
the muin.springs of their asceticism were (1) the 
inOui.se terror produced by the vivid descriptions in 
the Qur’an of the Day of Judgment and the 
tortures of Hell, and (2) a morbid consciousness of 
sin, which impelled them to spend their lives in 
penance and devotion. ‘ Only extreme fear,’ said 
tSufyan ath-1’haurl (ob. 777--77S a.i>.), ‘ enables any 
one to Bup}>ort the burden of devotion ’ (llilyat al- 
auliydy i. 74a). ‘ Suppose,’ said Bishr b. Mansur 

to 'Afa as-vSulami, ‘ that a blazing fire were 
kindled, and ])roclamation made that whoc'sver 
entered it should be saved ? ’ ‘I should tremble,’ 
’Afa replied, ‘ lest my joy might cause me to 

expire before I reached it ’ (ib. i. 326). Many 

stories are told of persons who died of fear on 
hearing a preacher describe tho anguish that 
awaits the wicked after the Resurrection, or who 
wept so violently from terror and remorse that 
they swooned away. The slightest infraction of 
tho religious law required a long and painful 

expiation. Kahmas b. al-Hasan is said to have 
wept for forty years because he once took a })ieco 

of clay from a neighbour’s wall. There was a 

class of ascetics called ‘ the Weepers ’ (al-Bakkd'iin), 
a term probably borrowed from Christian monasti¬ 
cism (Abu ’l-Mafiasin, ed. Juynboll, i. 396, I. 5; 
cf. Thomas of Marga, The Book of the Governors, 
ed. Budge, vol. i, p. cxlvii). 

In this connexion the pervading influence of 
Christianity on the early period of Muslim 
asceticism should not be overlooked (see von 
Kremer, Herrschende Ideen, 62 ff., 67 If. ; Goldziher, 
RHR, vol. xxxvii. pp. 314-324, and ‘ Materialien 
zur Entwickelungsgesch. des iSufismus,’ in Vienna 
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Oriental Journal^ vol. xiii. p. IJSff.). Not only 
can the dress, vows of silence, and many other 
practices of Muslim ascetics be traced to this 
source, but in the oldest §ufi bio^aphies, besides 
numerous anecdotes of the Christian monk (rdAtd), 
who from his cell or pillar gives instruction and 
advice to wandering Muslim devotees, we find 
unmistakable proof that the doctrines of the latter 
were, to a considerable extent, based on Jewish 
and Christian traditions. Quotations from the 
Pentateuch and the Gospels frequently occur 
among the savings attributed to Muhammadan 
saints; and Biblical stories, related from the 
monastic point of view, were eagerly read, e.g. the 
popular collection entitled aUIsra'illydt, which is 
said to have been compiled by Wahb b. Munabbih 
(ob. 728 A.D.), and the still extant Qif^as al-anhiyd 
‘Tales of the Prophets’), by Tha'labi (ob. 1036 
V.D.). While, as has been stated, many of the 
early Muslim ascetics belonged to the learned 
class, lived in towns, and did not exclude them¬ 
selves from social intercourse and public life, the 
movement had its roots among the common folk, 
of whom a great number embraced with enthusiasm 
the ideal of unworldliness that was held up to 
them, and strove to attain it by abandoning all 
human society, seeking shelter in caves and 
cemeteries, or roaming in solitary places, deserts, 
mountains, and on tlie sliore. Of such wanderers 
Ibrahim b. Adbam (ob. 776 A.D.) is a type, although, 
unlike most of them, he was of noble birth. A 
prince of Balkh, he clad hiin.self in garments of 
wool, loft his kingdom, and roamed through Sj^ria, 
earning a scanty livelihood by gardening and other 
kinds of manual labour. On being asked wdiy he 
shunned the sight of men, he replied : ‘ 1 have 
clasped my religion to my bosom, and am fleeing 
with it from town to town and from peak to neak. 
All who see me think that 1 am a eamel-uriver 
(read for hunimd'i) or a madman. This I 

do, that perchance I may save my religion from 
Satan, and bring my faith safely forth through 
the gate of death ’ {Tadh. al-auliyd, ed. Nicholson, 

i. 95. 1511'.). Others, again, sought refuge from 
worldly temptations in the Siifi monasteries which 
began to be founded before the clo.se of the 2nd 
cent. A.H. Women took an active nart in the 
movement, especially on its mystical side (see 
SHfIism). It liad no organization, no system of 
doctrine, but is characterized, as Goldziher has 
observed {Vienna Orient. Journ, vol. xiii. p. 37), 
by the one-sided elaboration of certain Qur’anic 
ideas and doctrines, with a corresj)omling neglect 
of other elements equally important in the eyes of 
orthodox Muhammadans. In the early^ period, 
asceticism can hardly be separated from Sufiism ; 
and even when the distinction became sliaro (in 
the 3rd cent, of Islam), many who called them¬ 
selves Sufis were really little more than ascetics 
with a Vein of mysticism. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to reganl the early Sufis as in some 
degree belonging to the movement under con¬ 
sideration, leaving the monastic institutions and 
organized asceticism of a later period to be treated 
in the following section. We shall now deal with 
some practices and theories which illustrate the 
general character of ancient Muslim asceticism. 

(rt) Garments of coarse wool (fw/) were 

a mark of asceticism in pre-Isbimic times: in this 
respect the Arabs copied the Christian hermits 
(Noldeke, in ZDMG, vol. xlviii. p. 47). Similar 
garments were often worn by Muslim ascetics; 
hence the name ‘ Sufi,’ w Inch came into use before 
200 A. H. A synonymous epithet of rarer occurrence 
is MnsiiJu, w'liich is derived from the garments of 
hair-cloth called mishy plural rnusuh (cf. lf.ilyaty 

ii. 80®; Nafahdt al~uns, Calcutta, 1869, Nos. 89 
and 90). Ascetics of Inith sexe.s are described as 


wearing a smock (Juhba or midrda) of wool; 
women sometimes added a head-covering and veil 
(himdr) of the same material. Sufyan ath-Thauri 
(ob. 777-778 A.D.) condemned the wearing of wool as 
being an innovation {bid'a)y others on tlie ground 
that it w^as borrowed from Christianity or savoured 
of ostentation {Ifilyaty i. 99®; Iqdy Cairo, 1293 
A.H., iii. 348f. ; Sliaranl, Lawarnhy 1299 A.H., 

i. 45, penult.). AbQ Sulaiman ad-Darani (ob. 830 
A.D.) declared that a woollen garment might be 
worn for economy, or as a travelling dress, but 
not for religious purposes {Ifilyaty ii. 171*^). In 
another place {ib. ii. 167*) he allows the adept, 
w hose heart is purged of all the pa-ssions, to wear 
an 'abd (woollen mantle), ‘ whidi is one of the 
signs of asceticism,’ but says that it is safer for 
him to wear ‘ two white garments ’ like ordinary 

eople, so os not to excite remark. Garments of 

air {shdr) are often mentioned ; they were some¬ 
times worn under a rich dress, e.g. by Ja'far as- 
Siidiq {Lawdqihy i. 42. 20fl‘.). Some pieti.sts were 
recognized by their long cloaks {burnuSy pi. 
bardnis-y cf. 'Iqdy ii. 291. 7). 'Utba al-Ghulam 
(ob. circa 780 A.D.) wore two dust - coloured 
garments — one as a riddy the other as an izdr~Ho 
that he looked like a ploughman {IJilyaty i. 37^’). 
Bi.shr al-^afi (ob. 841-842 A.D.), the well-known 
ascetic of Baghdad, went to market ‘wearing a 
shabby fur {/arw), a short boot {hnff), and a 
very nne izdr* (ib. ii. 77*). All this show's that 
certain kinds of dress were peculiar to a.scetics, 
but that ascetics were not invariably distinguished 
by a peculiar dress. Concerning the patched 
frocks {muraqqddt)y which in course of time 
superseded the woollen garb of the l^ufis, see art. 
SUFllSM. 

(6) Food and fasting. —Many a-scetics attached 
great importance to eating only what w'as lawful 
{Juxldl). Thus Ibrahim b. Adham said, ‘Let your 
food be good {tayyib)y and you need not pray by 
night or fast by day ’ {IJilyaty i. 199*); and he 
used to eat clay and earth when he could not get 
anything above suspicion. Sari as-Saoati (ob. 867 
A.D.) was celebrated for the purity of his diet {ib. 

ii. 247®); he wished to eat no food that entailed 
either gratitude to man or chastisement from God, 
but confessed that he found this impossible {ib. ii. 
244*). The legends of the Muslim saints furnish 
many instances of holy men w'howere miraculously 
guarded from eating ‘ dubious ’ viands, e.g. such 
as came from a wedding-feast or had passed 
through the hands of a government oflicial. It is 
related of yarith al-Muhasibi (ob. 867 A.D.) that 
w'henever he stretched out his hand to take any 
food of this sort, he was warned by the twitching 
of a vein in the tip of one of his fingers (Qushairi, 
Cairo, 1318 A.H., p. 64, I. 21). Ibrahim b. Adham 
recommended warm bread with olive oil as the 
best food for ascetics {J^ilyaty i. 199*); others 
favoured bread and salt, gruel made of barley- 
meal, etc. Some abstained from meat altogether, 
but this does not seem to have been usual ; it was, 
however, eaten sparingly. Vows of abstinence 
from particular kinds of food, e.g. carrots or dates, 
were often made, and were supjtosed to confer 
a higher spiritual rank {La,\mqihy i. 61. 17 tt'.). 
Besides the obligatory fast of Ramadan, voluntary 
fasts of varying length and severity form an 
indispensable feature of Muslim asceticism. Their 
purpose was to mortify the flesh and illuminate 
the spirit, to procure wisdom and prevent sin. 

‘ He who masters his belly,’ said 'Abd al-Wahid b. 
Zaid (ob. 793 A.D.), ‘masters his religion and 
masters all the virtues ’ {Jfilyaty i. 16®). Bayazid 
al-Bistami said that he attained to knowleilge of 
God by means of a hungry belly and a naked 
body (Qushairi, 16. 10). Sahl b. 'Alxlallah at- 
Tustari (ob. 896 A.D.) was famous for his fasts. 
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He lield that food should be eaten only to preserve 
life and reason, not to give strength, and that 
incapaeity to perform one’s devotions through 
weak ness arising from want of food was better 
than the performance of them by one who had 
eaten his fill (/Aya, Cairo, 1289 A,H., iii. 87 f.). 
He used to break his fast once in fifteen days 
(Qusliairi, 78. 31), and his name is included by 
Ghazali in a list of those who had fasted forty 
consecutive days {Ikyd, iii. 89). Later, Sufis 
surpassed his achievements in this line, for, 
according to Aba 'Uthman al-Maghribi (ob. 983- 
984 A.D.), the man who is Divinely aided {sdmaddni) 
does not eat once in eighty days (Qushairi, 79. 16). 

(c) Prayer. —The five canonical prayers incum¬ 
bent on every Muslim, arduous and exacting as 
they were, did not satisfy the zealots of the new 
religion. Authority for an extension of the 
practice was found in several passages of the 
Qur’an where dhikr (‘praise of Goa’) is mentioned: 
the faithful are enjoined to praise God frequently 
{Qur. xxxiii. 14). Starting from this command, 
which tloes not refer to any special act of ritual, 
the early ascetics developed a regular service of 
litanies and devotional exercises: reading of the 
Qur’&n, repetition of the names of God, reiteration 
of certain invocations and formulas, such as 
Allah! Allah! and Ld ildha ilia 'lldh! This 
dhikr the Safis regarded as one of the main pillars, 
nay, the very corner-stone, of practical religion ; 
without constantly performing it no one could 
attain to Go<l (Qushairi, 119. penult.). Here they 
may have imitated the Christian Euchites, as 
Goldziher conjectures ( Vienna Orient. Journ. 
vol. xiii. p. 39) in his valuable paper on the early 
development of ^ufiism, to which the writer of the 
present article is deeply indebted. Even those 
who granted that ordinary prayer {§aldt) was the 
most excellent act of devotion recognized the 
superiority of dhikr, in so far as the latter was not 
conhned to any stated times, and might be con¬ 
tinued hour after hour without interruption 
(Qushairi, 120. 6 from foot). In some cases it was 
accompanied by acts of penance. Uazira al-l;Janafi 
used to knock his head against the wall of his 
chamber until it bled mUyat, ii. 251); and Shibli 
(ob. 945-946 A.D.) during his novitiate was accus¬ 
tomed to pray in a dark cellar, and flagellate 
himself with a bundle of rods whenever he felt 
that his faculties were not concentrated (Qushairi, 
120. 4 fl*.). Meetings for the purpose of dhikr were 
held in the Umayyad periou—Hasan of Ba^ra is 
said to have presided over them—and seem to have 
been attended by persons inclined to ouietism, who 
disliked the crude declamations of tne qus§d§y or 
popular preachers (cf, Qdt al-quldh, i. 149). The 
dangers Vrking in a perpetual lip-service soon 
became apparent to the Sufis themselves; it was 
discouraged by the Baghdad school, which flourished 
in the 3rd cent. A.H., because it led to hypocrisy 
(Goldziher, loc. cit., p. 40). Qushairi (119. last 
line) insists that dhikr with the ton^e is sub¬ 
ordinate to dhikr with the heart, and should be 
regarded as an instrument wdiereby the higher 
and truly efl'ectual dhikr is acquired ; nevertheless, 
Uie latter is incomplete without the former—the 
adept combines both. See also art. SUfIism. 

(a) lienunciation and poverty. —Qushairi, in his 
chapter on renunciation {zuhd), refers to the 
question whether zuhd consists in renouncing 
what is unlawful {hardm) or what is lawful 
{Imldl). The general opinion was that all Muslims 
were lK)und to renounce luirdni, but that renuncia¬ 
tion of haldl was a merit ; this view accords with 
many passa^^es in the Qur’an, e.g. ‘ Say, the goods 
of this world are little, and the next world is better 
for those who fear God’ {Qur. iv. 79). At first, 
renunciation was understood almost exclusively 


in a material sense; the zahid abstained from 
food, sleep, society, and all harmless plcasure.s. 
If a man possessed only one shirt, he might count 
on being admitted to paradise before his more 
deserving neighbour who had i\\o{ Tadh. al-auliyd, 

i. 47. last line and foil.). But since the ascetics 
naturally restricted to the narrowest possible 
limits, and condemned everything else as super¬ 
fluous, it was but a short step to the view' that 
‘ nothing in the world is lawful, and therefore 
there is no true renunciation in renouncing the 
world’ (Qushairi, 67. 11). The sayings of the 
early Sofls exhibit a strong bias towards a spiritual 
conception of zuhd. Not that they fasted lcs.s, 
kept fewer vigils, or relaxed their austerities, but 
they realized that such acts could have no value 
except a.s the expression of an inward feeling. 
Renunciation exists only in the heart {IJilyat, 

ii. 170*); it is the abandonment of all that diverts 
one from God (Qushairi, 67. 4), and especially the 
abandonment of ‘self.’ Self-abnegation, in its 
practical aspects, which alone concern us here, 
may be described as trust in God {tawakkul) or 

uietism (ridd), and is closely connected with the 
octrine of ‘ poverty * {faqr). 

Most Muhammadan treatises on Sflfiism allude 
to the controversy which arose at an early period 
as to the sinicriori^ of poverty or riches (sec, e.g., 
Kashf al-Mithjuh, Lahore ed. p. 15, 1. 1811. ; IJiaydt 
al-qulub, printed on the margins of Qut al-qulub, 
ii. 161. 15 ir.). It w'as debated w-hether the rich 
man who was ble.s.sed with wealth and who rendered 
thank.s to God for it did not represent a higher 
ideal than the poor man w’ho endured want un¬ 
complainingly. Some argued that wealtli {ghand), 
being an attribute of God, should be preferred to 
poverty, which is an attribute of man, and cited 
the Prophet’s saying; ‘ The upper hand is better 
than the lower,’ i.c. ‘ to give is belter than to receive. ’ 
The leading SQfis, however, with a few exceptions, 
declared in favour of poverty, quoting such tradi 
tions as these: ‘ 0 God, let me live poor, and die 
poor, and rise from the dead among.st the poor ’ ,* 

‘ the poor of my people will enter Paradise five 
hundred years oeiore the rich’; ‘poverty is my 
pride’ {al-faqru faliri). What poverty meant 
may be gathered from a saying of Sari as-8aqaU 
(ob. 867 A.D.): ‘Do not take any thing from any 
one, nor ask any thing of any one, nor have with 
you any thing that you can give to any one’ 
{j^ilyat, ii. 244^). This counsel of perfection was 
based on the theory of tawakkid (‘ trust in God ’), 
which the early §afis carried to extreme lengths 
(see Goldziher^ investigation of the subject in 
the Vienna Orient. Journ. vol. xiii. pp. 41-56). 
They define tawakkul as renunciation of nersonal 
initiative and volition, leaving all to Goa, being 
entirely passive, like a corpse in the hand.s of the 
washer wlio prepares it for burial. Applying this 
doctrine to matters of practical life, the true 
mutawakkil could not maTke any ettbrt, direct or 
indirect, to obtain the means of subsistence, or 
admit any thought of providing for the morrow. 
He could not beg, w ork for hire, or ply any trade or 
handicraft, but had to depend for his daily bread 
on what God, ‘ to whom oclong the treasure.^ of 
earth and heaven,’ sent to him as a gift from Him¬ 
self, or delivered to him by the hands of his fellow- 
creatures. He was then said to gain his livelihood 
mina H-futiih, i.e. through an ‘ opening ’ which God 
made for liim. The ancient Sflibs, who commonly 
adhered to these principles and hence are often 
called al-mutawakkilun, seem to have been in¬ 
fluenced by Christian teaching (Mt 6“"*^, Lk ; 

see Goldziher, loc. cit. p. 45). In later times, when 
the theory had broken dowm, the same term was 
still used to denote a class of Sufis who wandered 
to and fro, living ‘on trust’ (aid 't-tawakkul). It 
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was customary for such men to make the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca ‘ without provision ’ {hila zdd)\ and 
in some cases they considered their vow of tawak- 
kul to have been violated if they extracted a thorn 
from their feet or cried out for help on falling into 
a well. But, of course, the facts of nature were 
too strong for tlie doctrinaires. Living ‘on trust,’ 
if strictly interpreted, involved a serious risk of 
death by starvation. Tliat some mutawakkilun 
perished in this way is likely enough, and may 
possibly have evoked the assertion, which is ascribed 
to Sufyan ath-Thaui i i. 81^), that those who 

refuse to beg, and die of hunger in consequence, 
go to Hell, (iradually the SQfls themselves came 
round to the opinion tliat iaivakkul was not in¬ 
validated by seeking a livelihood {takassub). A 
similar conclusion was reached as regards the ques¬ 
tion whether a mutawakkil might take medicine 
or not; but there were always individuals who 
refused to compromise with their conscience. 
Croldziher {loc. cit. p. 53) mentions the existence 
in Persia, in the 4th cent. A.H., of a numerous 
sect \yho reiected medical aid. Their leader, Abu 
’l-llJair b. Baba, was a Christian physician, and, 
like modern Christian Scientists, he recommended 
his patients to trust in God. It is curious that a 
theory which forbade betjgary, or allowed it only 
as a last resource, should actually have produced 
swarms of able-bodied mendicants who made their 
tawakkul an excuse for living on chanty. 

3 . Development of Safi asceticism in the Middle 
Ages.—(a) Monastic histitutions. —The Prophet’s 
saying, ‘ There is no raonasticism in Islam,’ was not 
falsified, on any large scale at least, until several 
centuries had elapsed. Most of the early Safis led 
secluded lives with a few friends and companions 
of the same way of thinking. Many of them were 
married, and some had the full legal complement 
of wives, like IJatim al-A^amm of Balkh, who 
died in A.D. 851 {I^ilyat^ i. 213^). Bishr al-yafi, 
although himself unmarried, is said to have acknow¬ 
ledged that Abmad b. ^lanbal, who had followed 
the sunna approving matrimony, was his superior 
in this respect {Qut al-qulub^ ii, 241). Never¬ 
theless, the advocates of celibacy—for they did not 
always practise what they preached—soon began 
to make themselves heard, ^asan of Ba^ra said 
that, when God wills the welfare of a man in this 
world. He does not occupy him with wife and child 
{Lawdqify, i. 38. 10). According to Riba^i b. 'Amr 
al-Qaisi, no one attains the rank of the elect 
(^ddiqfin) until he leaves his wife a widow and 
his children fatherless (id. i. 61. 4). Aba Sulaiman 
ad-DArani spoke of marriage as a backsliding and 
a concession to worldliness ; it might be the better 
state for those who could endure its cares, but 
only the single man (wahid) tasted the full sweet¬ 
ness of devotion, and was able to give his whole 
heart to God {Qut al-qulub, ii. 247). These views, 
conflicting with the ancient Muslim doctrine that 
a man’s duties towards his family are quite as im¬ 
portant as those which concern his faith, never 
ained universal acceptance. Celibacy is seldom 
emanded by Muhammadan religious orders as a 
condition of membership. 

We have but little information as t<j the origin 
and growth of monasticism in the early period of 
Islam. The first monastery {Mnaqdh) for Safis 
is said to have been founded at Ramla in Palestine 
by a Christian dignitary {Nafahat^ 34), apparently 
before A.d. 800. Sitting in a. fidnaqdk was con¬ 
demned, as equivalent to begging, by AbQ Turab 
an-Nakhshabi, who died in a.d. 859 {^ilyatf ii. 
222t>). The year 200 A.H. ( = A.d. 815) is named in 
two fictitious traditions {Qut al^qulub, ii. 239) m 
the date after which celibacy would be Mrmis«ble 
to all Muslims, and would be adopted by the best 
men amonga* them ; and this prophecy after the 


event seems to mark the beginning of Muslim 
mona.sticism with approximate correctness. It is 
probable, however, that the development of organ¬ 
ized monastic institutions throughout the Muham¬ 
madan empire belongs to a much later period. In 
reading the older works on Sufiisrn, e.g. the Qut 
al-qulnh^ the Ililyat al-auliyd, and the Risdla of 
Qiisliairi (all of which were written before A. D. 1050), 
one is .struck by the raritj^ of any reference to 
monasteries; yet the celebrated Sufis of the 3rd 
and 4th cents. A.H. generally gathered round them 
a circle of disciples, who would naturally have 
dwelt in religious houses, if such had been avail¬ 
able. Maqrizi {Hitat, ii. 414. 3) says that hdna- 
qdfis were introduced into Islam during the 5th 
cent. A.H., which corresponds to the 11th cent, of 
the Christian era. We may accept this statement 
in the sense that Sufi monasteries, the members of 
which lived togtd.her for ascetic purposes under the 
direction of an abbot, or shaikh^ first bec.arne numer¬ 
ous and widely spread during the above-mentioned 
epoch. Maqrizi’s observation a^ees with a passage 
in Qazwini {Athdr al-hildd, ea. Wlistenfeld, 241. 
3 from foot), where Aba Said b. Abi ’byair, who 
died in A.D. 1049 (not about A.D. 815, as was 
erroneously asserted by He Sacy in Journal dcs 
Savants, 1*821, p. 725, and after him by Dozy and 
von Kremer), is described as the founder of Sufi 
monasticism and rules of discipline. During the 
next two hundred years (A.D. 1060-1260) the sys¬ 
tem was further organized and extended by the 
various Dervish orders—‘Adawls, Qadirls, Rifa'is, 
Mevlevis, etc.—which arose in rapid succession. 

The well-known treatise on Safiism, entitled 
'Awdrif al-Mddrify by Shih&b ad-Din 'Umar as- 
Suhrawardi (ob. 1234 A.D.), supplies many interest¬ 
ing details concerning Muslim monastic life (see 
especialljr chapters 12-18 and 48-52). Speaking of 
the relation between the Shaikh and the disciple 
{murid), Suhrawardi asserts that the latter becomes 
part of the Shaikh, just as in natural generation 
the son is part of the father. ‘ This,’ he says, ‘ is 
a ^iritual birth, according to the words of Jesus : 
“ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God ” ’ (Jn 3^). The disciple was 
usually invested by the Shaikh with a patched 
frock {hirqa) as a sign that he submitted abso¬ 
lutely to the Shaikh’s authority ; in this ceremony 
the hand of the Shaikh was considered to repre¬ 
sent the hand of the Prophet. While the disciple 
remained in constant association with the Shaikh 
and under his care, he passed through the time of 
‘sucking’ {irtideC), and it behoved him not to 
depart without leave, but to wait until the Shaikh 
decided that the moment of ‘ weaning ’ (Ji^dm) had 
arrived. ‘The ascetics of old,’ Suhrawardi con¬ 
tinues, ‘ desired solitude on account of the dangers 
to which society exposed them, but Safis who live 
in convents overcome these dangers by the strength 
of their devotion and the soundness of their spirit¬ 
ual state. They are as one bod^ animated by the 
single aim of dwelling together in complete accord 
both outwardly and inwardly; this is a unique 
characteristic which distinguishes them from every 
other sect in Islftm.’ The convent {ribd() comprised 
men of all ages, and consisted of private cells 
{zdwiya) as well as an assembly-room {bait al- 
jamda). The old men, Suhrawardi thinks, should 
be allowed to stay in their cells, where they can 
sleep and rest and do as they please; but, for dis¬ 
ciplinary reasons, it is ad visa ole that the young 
should sit in the assembly-room, holding their 
breath and keeping their senses under control; if, 
however, a novice is disturbed by talking and 
noise, he should be sent to the Shaikh’s private 
apartment, that his attention may not be dis¬ 
tracted, while the Shaikli himself maintains order 
in the assembly-room. Novices should be em 
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in ‘service’ {hidma) and sent to help their 
jrethren who are engaged in devotion and con¬ 
templation, and who alone are excused from menial 
tasks. Service is a pious work, but the SQfis do 
not approve of asking any one who is not a SQfi to 
serve tliem ; for ‘they are men, and things p*rocee<l 
from them, in the couise of human nature, which 
are objectionable to a stranger ignorant of their 
aims.’ Their refusal to associate with such a person 
is due to respect for his feelings, not because they 
deem themselves superior to any Muslim. The 
food of the monks w as either provided by endow¬ 
ment or procured by begging. Only those were 
entitled to partake or it who were so occupied with 
( 5 od as not to be capable of earning their livelihood, 
or w ho w ere excused on the score of age, or who 
were authorized by the Shaikh to receive it in 
return for their labour. Unless the terms of 
the endowment necessitated a certain indulgence, 
it was a universal rule in Sufi asceticism that 
no idler should eat the food of the convent. 
Suhraw'ardi recommends a forty days’ seclusion 
(arbdinlya) for prayer and fasting once a year. 
Solitude, he insists, has for its object a moral 
purification : it must not be sought on account of 
the visions and ecstasies which sometimes result 
from it. The disciple who goes into retirement 
{halwO.) should strip himself of the w^orld and 
discard all that he possesses, and, after seeing that 
his clothes and his prayer-mat are clean, he should 
pray two rak'as and repent of his sins with weep¬ 
ing and humility. lie ought not to leave his cell 
except for the public and Friday prayers {mldt al- 
jama a wa-mldt al-juma) ; on these occasions he 
should continue his dhikr and pay as little attention 
as possible to wdiat he hears and sees, in order that 
he may not fall into temptation. During his re¬ 
tirement, he should perform ablutions regularly, 
and sleep only when overpowered by fatigue, and 
never cease from repeating his dhikr until he grows 
weary ; then he must con it over in his heart, with¬ 
out any movement of his tongue (see 'Awarify 
chs. 26-28). 

( 6 ) Ascetic systems. —European writers on Sfiflism 
are often inclined to identify it with pantheism and 
to lay undue stress on its transcendental flights, 
while they ignore its ascetic and ethical founda¬ 
tion. This is the ‘path’ {tariqa) which every Sufi 
must traverse before he can hope to reach the goal 
of his journey, and which is expounded at great 
length in the Qdt al-qnlub by Abii al-Makki 

(ob. 996 A.D.) and other manuals written with a 
didactic purpose. In such works the difterent 
‘stations^ {maqdjudt) of the ‘path’ are carefully 
mapped out, and the doctrines pertaining to each 
are explained and illustrated by means of Qiir’&nic 
texts, traditions of the Prophet, and sayings or 
anecdotes of famoas saints. All systems of Sufi 
asceticism are based on the same materials ; hence 
it is not surprising that one is very like another 
externally, however much they may aiverge in spirit 
according to the author’s individual point of view. 
It is not possible to describe any of them in detail 
here, but their broad outlines can be exhibited if 
we briefly examine the systematic treatment of the 
subject by Ghazali (ob. 1111 a.d. ) in his Ihydy 
which is a classical text-book of orthodox §ufiism. 
Ghazali does not address himself to Sufis alone; 
his aim is the revivification (t/tyd) of the Muham¬ 
madan reli^on, and he has no desire to make 
every Muslim a monk. Consequently, in the first 
half of the work he deals with the ordinary reli- 
mous duties of purification, prayer, almsgiving, 
lasting, and pilgrimage; then with supererogatory 
acts of devotion, such as recitation of the Qur’ftn, 
praise of God {dhikr)y supplication (cfwa), and 
vigils ; and discusses exhaustively the relation of 
religion to social life. Many of these topics, though 


bearing a wider application, belong to the pre¬ 
liminary stage—the ‘ law ’ {sharia), as it is techni¬ 
cally named—of §afi asceticism, but in the third 
and fourth volumes of the Ihyd Ghazali unfolds 
the method adopted by the SUfis for attaining 
spiritual perfection. This method falls into two 
parts, w hich may be called 'purgative and nnitive, 
inasmuch as the former [mrifies the heart by sub¬ 
duing the passions, while the latter leads to union 
with God by the acfjuisition of virtues ainl faculties. 
The principles of the yurgative way are summarized 
as follows {Ihyd, iii. 74. 1511*.);—Before entering 
on liis novitiate, the a.spirant must renounce four 
things: w'ealth, reputation, mechanical conformity 
{taqlid), and sin. He will then need a Shaikh to 
direct him. The Shaikh, te whom he must cling 
‘like a blind man on the bank of a river to hi.s 
guide,’ will jirovide him with four weapons against 
the assaults of Satan, viz. solitude, silence, fasting, 
and sleeplessness. Now begins what is generally 
a long inward struggle with the lusts and passions. 
When these have been vanqui.shed, the novice 
should retire to his cell anti perform <»nly the 
obligatory acts of devotion, and continually repeat 
some dhiicr, such Allah! Allah! or Subhdna lldh! 
(‘Glory to God !’), until the essential meaning of 
it has filled his heart, lie inu.st strive to banish 
every thought that is not of God, and to repel the 
evil sugge.stions with wdiicli Satan plies him. 
Whatever passes in his mind he should communi¬ 
cate to the Shaikh. Then, if the Shaikh knows 
that his pupil is intelligent and can be trusted 
rightly to apprehend the Divine reality {haqlqat), 
he W’ifl bid him meditate assiduously, in order that 
illumination may enter his heart. Herein it behoves 
the Shaikh to exercise the greatest po.ssible care, 
for this is a perilous matter, in which many novices, 
going beyond their depth, are utterly lost. The 
w'eak should be confined to what they are capable 
of understanding, e.g. simple faith and practical 
devotion. Those who occupy themselves wdth 
meditation have to bow'are of many pitfalls, such 
as vainglory, hypocrisy, delight in visions and 
miracle.s. After this rtsumt of the 'purgative way, 
Ghazali treats in ample detail of the various 
passions and vices, from lust and gluttony to 
spiritual pride, their nature, symptoms, diagnosis, 
and the remedies wdiich are most efl’ectual in each 
case {Ihyd, iii. 78-392). Finally, in the fourth 
volume of his work, he expounds the unitivr. way 
under the following heads: (1) repentance, (2) 
patience and thanksgiving, (3) fear and hope, (4) 
poverty and renunciation, (6) unification [tauhld] 
and trust in God, (6) love, desire, intimacy, and 
acquiescence, (7) intention, sincerity, anti truth, 
(8) contemplation {murdqaba) and selbexamination 
{mu/iAsaba), (9) reflexion {tafakkur), (10) medita¬ 
tion on death and what comes after it. Similar 
scales of ascent occur in every system of Sufi 
theosophy (see §17 fIISM), and are possibly of 
Buddhistic origin (cf. Goldziher, in JmAS, 1904, 
p. 139 tr.). At any rate. Buddhism can be shown 
to have exerted a considerable influence on the 
practice and theory of medimval Muslim asceticism; 
e.g. the use of rosaries and the custom of holding 
the breath were borrowed from Buddhist monks, 
whose example must also have powerfully afl'ected 
the monastic ideals and institutions that reached 
a high degree of development in this period (cf. 
Goldziher, loc. cit. p. 125 ff. ; von Kremer, Cultur- 
gesch. Streifzuge, p. 45 fl*.). 

4. Philosophical asceticism. —Suhrawardi 
(Awdrify iii. 194 fl.) distinguishes the asceticism o4 
the mystics, which illuminates the heart, from that 
practised by philosophers and materialists with the 
object of purifying ^e senses and thus facilitating 
the acquirement of the intellectual sciences : the 
latter, he says, leads to heresy. It assumes its 
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most interesting form in the so-called zindlqs, a 
name^ given by the Muslims to various kinds of 
heretics, particularly those who rejected positive 
religion and acknowledged only the moral mw (for 
the derivation and meaning of zind-iq, cf. E. G. 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 1902, i. 
159ff. ; Nicholson, A Literary History of the 
Arabs, 1907, 37211.; and art. Atheism [Muh.]). 
Renunciation {zuhd) was characteristic of many 
on whom this epithet was bestowed. Some of 
them were undoubtedly influenced by Manich- 
sean and Buddhistic ideas, but Munammadan 
orthodoxy Avas apt to brand as ‘ free-thought ’ 
{Mndaqa) any moral creed that Avas not built en¬ 
tirely on a dogmatic basis. Abu ’l-'Atahiya (ob. 
828 A.l). ), though his poems are full of allusions to 
Paradise, Hell, and the Resurrection, wtus called a 
zindlq by his contemporaries, apparently because 
th^ suspected him of being a moralist in disguise ; 
and they might have urged, with truth, that the 
prevailing tone of his poetry is ethical and reflect¬ 
ive rather than religious. He sings the j)raises of 
asceticism, which he had adopted professionally in 
consequence, it is said, of a disappointment in love. 

‘ The noblest of men,’ he declares, ‘ is a king in the 
garb of a beggar,’ i.e. an ascetic who is independent 
of the world and whose passions no longer enslave 
him ; and again, ‘ those who are content with their 
lot are tlio truly free.’ AVith much better reason 
the charge of heresy was brought against another 
celebrated Muslim poet, Abu ’l-‘Ala al-Maarri 
(see Ma'arrI). He too retired from a world where 
he had found only sorrow and failure. His asceti¬ 
cism, however, presents some peculiar features 
which it is possible, though hardly probable (cf. 
JRAS, 1902, p. 291), that he borrowed from the 
Indian Jains. He held that it was wrong to kill 
or injure any living creature, even a flea. His 
diet was strictly vegetarian ; he abstained from 
fish and eggs as well as milk and honey. He wore 
a dress of unclyed wool and wooden shoes, on the 
ground that no animal should be slaughtered to 
make leather of its skin. His celibacy was not 
monastic in character, but was the result of his 
belief that the best fate is non-existence, and that 
one ought to shrink from multiplying the misery 
of life. To pretend that such opinions and prac¬ 
tices are typical of the moral philosophers of Islam 
would be unjust to Maarri’s eccentric and original 
genius. He resembled some of them in making 
asceticism an all'air of the conscience and the 
understanding, an ingredient of the highest virtue 
instead of a stepping-stone to the Absolute. Others, 
like the Ihwftn a§-§afa, or ‘ Brothers of Purity,’ in¬ 
culcate obedience to the Divine world-law and love 
of God, which ‘ gains in this life serenity of soul, 
freedom of heart, and peace with the whole world, 
and in the life to come ascension to Eternal Light.’ 

K, Conclusion: the Dervish orders.—As was 
said at the outset, this article is limited in scope, 
and deals only with the origin and main develop¬ 
ments of Muslim asceticism. Nearly every Muham¬ 
madan sect could contribute something to a detailed 
history of the subject, and there are abundant 
Oriental sources for such a work, but in the present 
state of our knowledge a certain sketchiness is un¬ 
avoidable. European writers have confined their 
researches almost exclusively to the modern Der¬ 
vish orders, in which Safi asceticism and mysticism 
are carried as far as human nature can go. Some 
were founded before the Mongol Invasion (A.D. 
1258), but since the I4th cent, they have branched 
out in all directions from Senegal in the west to 
China in the east. While basing their doctrine on 
the principles of mediaeval Sufiism, they have 
evolved a complex organization, extended the old 
practices, and introduced new ones. In some cas^, 
too, their spirit and aims have been altered by the 


influence of environment and j)olitical circum¬ 
stances. As regards the ascetic training which 
they impose on their members, naturally each 
order has its own rules, but they generally agree 
in the following points : (1) an elaborate ceremony 
of initiation, Avhich is sometimes preceded by a 
long and arduous apprenticeship; (2) the wearing 
of a peculiar costume; (3) for neoi)hyte8, a severe 
discipline of solitude, prayer, fasting, and other 
austerities ; (4) the immoderate use of dhikr, Avith 
the help of music, dancing, and diverse physical 
stimulants, to excite ecstasy ; (6) belief in extra¬ 
ordinary spiritual powers vouchsafed to adepts and 
ecstatic persons, which they display by cheAving 
live coals, charming snakes, i)reaicting future 
eA’ents, etc. ; (6) veneration, approaching to deifica¬ 
tion, of the Shaikh, or head of the order. If it is 
true that in most of their practices and beliefs the 
modern Dervishes had already been anticipated by 
the Sufis of the Middle Ages, from Avhora they are 
lineally descended, it is no les.s true that they have 
vulgarized Sufiism by surrounding it with a 
network of mechanical routine, by exalting its 
thaumaturgy at the expense of its theosophy, and 
by associating its deepest mysteries Avith the per- 
bumance of an orgiastic exercise. See article 
Dervish. 

LirKRATCRB.—Besides the references piven In the article, 
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Kremer, Gesch. der herrschntden Ideen dfs Islams, 1868, 
p. 62ff. ; D. B. Macdonald, Muslim Theology, 1[»03, pp. 172-180 ; 
R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History <>/ the Arabs, 1907, pn, 
224-236; for Sufi asceticism in the Middle Ajfcs: Miguel Asm 
Palacios, Atgazel, domndlic.a, moral, ase^tica, 1901 ; for philo¬ 
sophical asceticism : Goldziher, ‘ S&lih b, ’Abd al-QuddCis und 
das Zindikthum wiihrend der Remerunpdes Chalifen al-Mahdi,’ 
in Transaetions of the Ninth Congress of Orientalistg, 1893, 
vol. li. p. 101 IT.; Dieterici, Die Phiiosophie der Araber im X. 
Jahrhundert n. Chr., 1861-79; and for the asceticism of the 
Dervish orders: J. P. Brown, The Dervishes or Oriental 
Spiritualism, 1868; Depont and Coppolani, Les Confriries 
religieuses musulmanes, 1807. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

ASCETICISM (Persian).—An essential part 
of the meaning of the Zarathushtrian reform, viz. 
the care of cattle and pasture land, is given in ‘ The 
Complaint of the Soiu of the Kino’ in the Ahnna- 
vaiti Gdthd, Yasna xxix. I’his zeal for economics 
being inseparably connected Avith the new faith, the 
Prophet in his religion placed a distinct value on 
earthly goods and lU'oductive Avork, and introduced 
that strongly anti-ascetic tendency Avliich separates 
the Avesta so widely from the higher Indian 
religion. 

I. The Avesta moral code is not only negative 
(‘Thou shalt not,’ etc.), but also contains positive 
duties. In its origin it is the ethics of cattle- 
breeding. Zarathushtra himself Avas the first 
‘jmeadow-keeping cattle rearer’ {vdstryof&uyq^s, 
Yasht xiii. 89), as well as the first priest and the 
first Avarrior. The Gdthds do not Know any but 
pasture land. By the time of the later Avesta 
agriculture has appeared. Vendidad iii. mentions 
the five places which arc the happiest on this earth : 
(1) Avhere one of the faitliful is worshipping; (2) 
Avhere one of the faithful erects a house Avith a 
priest therein, with cattle, a Avife, children, and 
good herds, and where all these treasures of life 
are prospering; (3) where most com and fruit 
trees are cultivated, and where Avatcr is led into a 
poorly watered soil (a later glosser has added, ‘ and 
Avhere dryness is brought to a watery soil,’ ditching 
being later than artificial irrigation); (4) Avhere 
flocks and iierds increase most; and (5) where 
flocks and herds yield most urine. The life-long 
fight against the demons means cultivating the 
ground, sheltering the plants from drought and 
frost, spreading cultivation over land strenuously 
conquered from the wild. Activity has always 
been one of the first principles of Zarathushtrian- 
ism. 
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Among the later writings of the Parsis, Sad Dar 
Ixxxi. 10 inculcates: ‘ Every good work which 
thou art able to do to-day do not postpone for 
to-morrow, and accomplish with thine own hand 
the counsel of thine own soul ’; and in Ganjc- 
shdr/agdn (§ 126) one-third of tlie day (and night) 
is given to religious duties, one-third to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the ground (the eight hours’ working day I), 
and one-third to eating and sleeping. 

2. Tlie following objections are raised against 
ascetic principles;— 

(1) \V ife and children make a man superior to 
him who is not married (Fend. iv. 47). A young 
woman without children needs a husband, just as 
uncultivated ground needs cultivation. The good 
husband receives fruit from both ( Vend. iii. 24-25). 

Zajathiislitra is of Divine origin—the heavenly 
glory (see art. Ages of the ^yoKLD [Zoroas- 
trian], vol. i. p. 20.") f.) entered his grandmother 
(Dinkart VII. ii. 2 6’., 14; VIII. xiv. 1). But no- 
Mhore is an attempt made to eliminate his father 
in the flesh. Such an idea would be opposed to the 
Mazdayasnian ideal of holiness. The psychological 
relation of the union of Zarathushtra’s parents in 
Dinkart Vll. ii. 48-52 may be a criterion ; 

‘ Both have embraced the first time with desire for a son, and 
the demons shouted out unto them, in the villainous speech 
of sinfulnoijs, thus: “Why shouldst thou act like this, vile 
Pdrush&spd ?, ’* whereupon they started up like people who were 
ashamed.^ The same experience was repeated a second and a 
Uiird time. ‘ And they spoke with one another about it, and 
continued at this duty, and accomplished it, saying : “Wo will 
not so stop without accoinplishiutf something, not even though 
both R4k and N6dar should arrive here together." Then tlmt 
manchild, who was the righteous Zarathusht, became complete 
... in the womb of his mother.’ 

The Mazdaya-snian has to recite the Ahuna- 
Vairya (q.v.) and the A$hem w’hen he goes in to 
his wife (Dinkart ix. xix. 8 ). 

( 2 ) The man who owns a house is superior to 
him who does not ( Vend. iv. 47). 

(3) Fa.sting is a sin. Without eating no one has 
strength for a vijjorous piety, for cultivating the 

f round, for begetting strong children ( Vend. iii. 33). 

'he man who nourishes and develops his body 
through the eating of meat takes in more of 
vohximan (‘good thought’) than he who does not 
(Vend. iv. 48). The man who teaches or practises 
fasting is an ashemaogha, a destroyer of piety and 
of the holy law, and deserves punishment ( Vend. 
iv. 49). 

A well-known passage of the Parsi treatise Sad 
Dar Ixxxiii. forbids fa.sting: ‘In our religion it is 
a sin to pa.ss a day without eating. To us fasting 
means to fast from sin with the eye, with the 
tongue, with the ear, with the hand, with the 
foot.’ 

According to al-Biruni, the person who fasted 
was considered by the Zarathushtrians as a sinner, 
and had to feed a certain number of men as an 
expiation (Chronology, tr. Sachau, p. 217). 

(4) All practices of mortification are prohibited. 
The Pahlavi paraphrase of the Varshtmdnsar 
Nash of the Sasanian Avesta attributes the self- 
tortures prescribed by Maui to the Evil One 
(Dinkart ix. 39). 

The ascetics whose doctrines are opposed in the 
Pahlavi writings can be identified, even if they 
are not expressly mentioned, as Maui in the 
Pahlavi Varshtm&nsar Nnsk and Mazdak in the 
Pahlavi commentary to Vend. iv. 49 (‘Mazdak, 
son of Baindat’). The chief form of asceticism 
^posed beside.s Manichaeism was Christianity. 
During the persecutions of the Sasanians, marriage 
was not infrequently oftered as an alternative to 
death. 

The ascetics referred to in the Vendiddd may 
have been Christians (Darmesteter) or Manichseans 
(Spiegel). But it seems eaually probable that 
ascetic doctrines were well known and practised 


in Iran before them. The Babylonian religion 
had unmarried brides of gods. In India the great 
ascetic methods of salvation were ancient. 

3 . Penalties, imposed for olTences against the 
Avesta law, often illustrate the anti - ascetic 
tendency, inasmuch as those punishments them¬ 
selves do not consist in sufl'erings, but in positive 
useful work. The requirements of penance and 
agriculture are fulfilled at the same time. In some 
Avesta fragments of the manuscript Tahniuras 
anil in some of the book of ritual ceremonies, 
Nirangistdn, the degree of penalty incurred 
partly by omissions or smaller inadvertencies in 
the ritual, and appointed to be three cuts with 
the lash (sraosho - karana, ‘ the instrument of 
obedience’), is commuted into a day’s work in 
the fields (Fragments of Tahmuras, xii. 11 , 12 ; 
Fragments of Nirangistdn, 42, 43, 69, 83, 109 ; 
AMG xxiv. 55f., 10511’.). If the penance inflicted 
by Vendiddd xiv. upon the man who has killed an 
otter belongs to the ideals never realized, it is 
nevertheless very characteristic. He must, among 
other penalties, kill thousands of snakes, lizards, 
frogs, ants, worms, and flies. He must give to 
good men tlie instruments of a priest, of a warrior, 
and of a farmer. He must make ditche.s for 
irrigation, and make a gift to good men of culti- 
vateil ground, a byre, and a beautiful bedsteiui. 
He must give a young virgin a.s wife to a good man. 
He must make a gilt of small cattle. He has to 
bring up twice seven puppies, and make twice 
seven bridges over ditches. He must cleanse 
twice nine dogs from vermin, and let twice nine 
MazdayasniaiKs get a good square meal of meat, 
bread, strong drink, and wine (cf. quotation from 
al-Birflni under 2 (3) above, and Vend, xviii. 73- 
74, where the killing of snakes, frogs, and ants, 
and the building of bridges over water belong to 
the punishment for sexual intercourse at forbidden 
times). All animals considered as bad and noxiou.s 
are called khrnfstra, and it is a most meritorious 
work to kill them. This is very difl’erent from the 
view of Lao-tse, from Indian, and from medi:eval 
§afl and Christian asceticism and mysticism. 

Literaturb.—D armesteter AMG xxll. 61 ff.; E. Lehmann, 
Zarathushtra (1899-1902), il,; Henry^ Le Farriitne (1906); 
Rastamji Edulji Dastoor Peshotan Sanjana, Zarathmhtra 
and Zarathushtrianinn in ths Avesta (1006); Soderblotn, ' Du 
^6nie (lu Mazd^isme,’ in Milange* Charles de HarUz (1896). 

Nathan Sodekblom. 

ASCETICISM (Roman).—i. For the purpose.s 
of this article ‘asceticism ’ may be taken roughly 
to mean self-discipline, prompted either 1 ^ the 
authority of religion or oy philosophic reflexion 
upon life, or by a combination of both t hese forces. 
Tiie early Roman religion, so far as we can trace 
its features, was not to any appreciable extent 
swayed by the yearnings which in the Orient gave 
rise to asceticism at a time immemorially remote. 
The primitive Romans deemed that their shadowy 
and impalpable divinities were under compact witn 
the community whose exclusive property they were. 
They asked of their worshippers no burdensome 
price for the favour which they accorded. The 
sacrifices required by them were trifling, though 
the ritual of circumstance and language connected 
with them was complicated, and needed to be 
carried out with the utmost precision. The idea 
of a taint or impurity, displeasing to the gods, and 
attaching to individuals, to masses of men, or to 
places, and to be cleansed away only by purificatory 
ceremony, is old enough in Roman religion. But 
the expiation was easy, and called for little in the 
nature of self-suppression. Some of th^rimitive 
servants of the gods, particularly the Flamen of 
Juppiter and the Vestal Virgins, were subjected to 
strong ceremonial restrictions in their lives. But 
these resembled the religious tabus prevalent 
among backward races, rather than any genuine 
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ascetic discipline. The Roman fericut or public 
religious celebrations, though requiring a cessa¬ 
tion of labour and ordinary occu})ationa, were, for 
the most part, joyous in chara(;ter. Even the 
services to appease the dead and the powers of 
the nether world, or ^ avert the wrath of heaven 
as declared by prodigies, were not accompanied by 
practices of an ascetic character. 

2 . It is probable tliat the idea of self-sacrifice as 
an element in religion was first made conspicuous 
to the Romans by some of the forms of worship 
which were imported from without into the Roman 
State. The rare traces of human sacrifice at Rome 
in obedience to superstition or religion may safely 
be referred to a foreign origin. Such an elementary 
ascetic form as the/cx.?^ was not regarded by Varro 
as belonging to the real Roman ritual, but as a 
feature of the Grcccua ritus. Tlie earliest mention 
of it is in a fragment of the Bell inn Putiicum of 
Nievius (quoted by Nonius Marcellus, p. 197 M: 
‘res divas edicit, pra?dicit castus’). The special 
name for a fast, castus (a noun), is of doubtful 
derivation. The adjective castus irn))lied origin¬ 
ally purity achieved not by self-disciidine but by 
ceremonial observance of no very exacting nature. 

3 . Such discipline as the early Roman under¬ 
went was not self-imposed or required by religion, 
but was laid upon fiim by his country. There 
was no limit to the sacrifices which she might 
demand of him ; but only in rare cases had these 
i religious significance. This was particularly true 
of the ceremony called devotio, by whicli a com¬ 
mander in tlic field, using a solemn formula, vowed 
himself to death, thereby binding the gods to be¬ 
stow the victory on his army (Livy, viii. 6-10). 
But even in such circumstances, if the enemy failed 
to kill the willing victim, it was possible, in true 
Roman fashion, to cheat the gocls by burying a 
human image and raising a mound over it. 

4. We must look, therefore, for traces of as¬ 

ceticism to those cults which Rome and the West 
adopted from Greece and the East. The fast 
{castus or jejuniu7n) enjoined upon a deity’s wor¬ 
shippers first appears in connexion with Ceres. 
Although her name is Latin, all her ritual in 
historic times was Greek, and her station in the 
official religion was first assigned to her in the 
earliest days of the Republic by the custodians of 
the Sibylline books, who controlled the immigra¬ 
tion of alien divinities. Her priestesses were 
Greeks brought from the towns of lower Italy 
(Cicero, pro Balbo, 55). As she became a chief 
patroness of the plebeians and the poor, her cult 
grew in popularity, and new services were grafted 
on the olcl. In B.C. 191 a fast in imitation of a 
Greek vr}<TTtLa was instituted in her honour, and 
was celebrated annually on Oct. 4. By a paradox 
not uncommon in the history of religion, Ceres, 
who bestowed the boon of bread, was lionoured by 
abstinence from bread (Fest. p. 154; Arnob. v. 16). 
The fast may also have indicated a participation 
in the sorrow of the mother (Ceres-Uemeter) for 
the loss of her child (Libera-Persephone). Also in 
August a vigil was maintained during nine nights 
by women worshippers, and was accompanied by 
a strict rule of chastity. This led to Cores being 
regarded as a divinity who presided over divorce, 
though she was commonly reckoned as one of the 
patronesses of wedlock. An inscription found at 
Bologna, and of at least as early a date as 200 B.C., 
seems to point to a cast-iM bv which Jimo Lucina 
and Juppiter were propitiated (Ritschl, Prxsc. Lat. 
Monumcntay Suppl. 11, 12). ,• u 

5 . A few years before the time at which the 
jejunium Cereris was introduced, the Magna Mater, 
the Great Mother of the ^ods, who dwelt esp^iaUy 
9 n Mount Ida, was officially welcomed at Rome. 
This was due to the superstition which was gener¬ 


ated in the minds of the people by the disasters of 
the Second Punic War, when the Roman gods 
seemed insufficient to sustain the Roman power, 
and a yearning arose for aid from the gods of 
other lands. The formless stone, which in the 
temple of the Great Mother at Pessinus in Galatia 
was venerated as her type, was brought to Rome 
and enshrined on the Palatine, d'he ritual of the 
goddess was frenzied and orgiastic. For the first 
time self-mutilation was accepted by authority at 
Rome as pleasing to Heaven. The favourite of 
the Great Mother, commemorated in her cere¬ 
monies, was the mythical Attis, who gave his 
name to the weird poem of Catullus. At first 
the priests of the gotldess were imported from her 
original home, as their name {Galli) indicated, and 
Romans were forbidden to take office under her. 
But as early as B.C. 77 a breach of the rule took 
place, and auring the Imperial period the priests 
and priestesses were all Roman. The worship 
became more and more elaborated as time went 
on, and it grew in popularity till it spread far and 
wide in the West. 

6 . Clo.sely connected with the Magna Mater was 
the great rite of the Tauroholium^ with its minor 
form, the Crioholium {qq.v.). Its history and nat¬ 
ure are in several respects obscure, but its essence 
was that the adherent of the goddess should be 
penetrated with a sense of impurity, of which he is 
rid by being drenched with the blood of a slain 
bull or ram. A famous inscription (OIL vi. 610) 
relates how, after undergoing the taurobolium and 
crioboliurn, a worshipper ‘ was born again for eternal 
life’ (renatus in (zUrnum). This ritual sprang up 
in the 2nd cent. A.D., and its earliest traceable home 
was the Vatican mount, where St. Peter’s now 
stands. The fame of this ceremonial is significant 
of that CTeat change which passed over the Western 
world during and after the 1st cent. A.D., when 
the passage was made from general scepticism' 
to general belief and superstition, and a curious 
sense of guilt in the face of heaven became pre¬ 
valent, with a longing to find means for purging 
it away. Renunciation and the repression of desire 
w'ere to some extent demanded by all the worships 
of the East which encountered this changed spirit 
and endeavoured to satisfy it. The satisfaction 
oli’ered was, of course, to a large extent ceremonial 
and magical, and sometimes, to our ideas, flagrantly 
unethical. But the Ea-stern cults in their we.stward 
march dropped most of their baser features, and, 
on the whole, introduced new and better concep¬ 
tions of Divine power. It was possible for specu¬ 
lating Roman.s to identify the Magna Mater and 
also Bellona,* wiiose respectability in Asia Minor 
was not beyond question, with the divinized idea 
of Virtue. 

7 , As is well known, the soldiers who served 
Rome, whether Romans or aliens, and passed from 
land to land, were greatly instrumental in carrying 
westward the Eastern cults. Some of these faileu 
for a time to obtain authoritative recognition, and 
were merely tolerated by Government (with occa¬ 
sional suppression), because of their acceptability to 
the people at large. But by the 3rd cent, the Ro¬ 
man Emperors practically abandoned the attempt 
to hurl back the Oriental deities who were invading 
Italy and the capital of the empire. A cult which 
long remained unofficially popular was that of the 
Cai)padocian divinity ^l&, a form of the Great 
Mother, whose acquaintance the Roman soldiers 
made when Sulla penetrate<l into the country of 
the goddess. We have in Strabo (p. 635) a reference 
to her temple at Comana, with 6060 servants at¬ 
tached, whose forms of veneration were often far 

* A Cappadocian goddess who must not be confused with Ihe 
Roman deity of the same name (ct. Cumout, Les Religiant 
orientalcH, Paris, 1907, p. 66 f.). 
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from reputable. She was identified, by the Romans 
with the old Italian goddess Bellona. The popu¬ 
lace of the West became familiar with the spectacle 
of hierophants in procession with strange garb, who 
cut themselves with the double axe and sprinkled 
the mob with their blood, while they uttered frantic 
prophecies. The priests wandered about making 
collections, like the begging friars of the Middle 
Ages. 

8 . Egyptian divinities, especially Isis, early made 
their way into the Greek districts of Italy and into 
Etruria. The cult of Isis ultimately had extra¬ 
ordinary ramifications all over the Empire, but 
particularly in the West, and it exercised an 
especial fascination over women. Stringent bodily 
abstinence and a sort of penance were marked 
features of her worship, which took upon it mani¬ 
fold forms. Its elaborated ritual, its perpetual 
services carried on (as few were) day by day, its 
mystical character, its discipline preceding initia¬ 
tion in ascending grades, the duties which its 
ceremonies provided for the multitude, as well as 
for the priests, and the brotherhoods in which the 
worshippers were united and in some sort fenced 
off from the outer world—all these characteristics 
proved strongly attractive to the lower classes, so 
that Christians of the earlier centuries saw in Isis 
a formidable enemy of Christ. And she contri¬ 
buted, indeed, to Western culture elements which 
penetrated into the texture of the Cliurch. Her 
worship was at first regarded with disfavour by 
the Government, but it advanced irrepressibly, 
as the literature of the Augustan age and later 
abundantly proves. 

9 . There was also an influx of deities from Syria. 
The Dca Syria had close alhnities with the Magna 
Mater and Bellona, and the priests and worshippers 
of these three heavenly beings were often seen in 
company, particularly in the last age of Paganism, 
when a dim consciousness of one great God beyond 
and above the separate divinities became prevalent. 
Another immigrant from Syria was the Sun-god, 
who played a great part in the reign of Elagabulus 
and later. But more important than these was 
the mighty Persian deity Mithra, often identified 
with the Sun-god. The strongly developed disci¬ 
pline, the advancement of the worshipper in mj^stic 
fellowship from grade to grade, and the community 
of thesacred brotherhoods rendered this cult highly 
fascinating to the West. Even in barbaric regions 
never wholly Romanized, numerous altars dedicated 
to Mithra and other traces of his worship have been 
found (see article Mitiiralsm). 

10 . These new forms of worship supplied to the 
Italic peoples elements which were wanting in 
the inuigenous religions—the satisfaction which 
comes of self-sacrifice for heaven’s sake, the sensa¬ 
tion of mystical awe and an elevation of soul horn 
of intercommunion with the deity, also oftentimes 
a hope of life in a Avorld beyond tlie grave. In the 
hard primitive life of the early Italian farmer the 
lack of these elements was not felt, but the ex¬ 
panded life of later times welcomed their advent. 
Mysteries of a Greek type, with symbolic cere¬ 
monies partly reminiscent of religion, partly em- 
l>odying ideas that originated in the philosophic 
schools, seem to have begun to spread to the Italic 
races as early as the days of the Punic Wars. To 
these mysteries ascetic practices were often at¬ 
tached. How ready the soil was to receive and 
develop the seeds of these new devotions was 
shown by the rapid spread of the movement called 
by the Roman Government the ‘ Bacchanalian con- 
^iracy,’ which was violently suppressed in B.c. 186. 
The Bacchi(t mysteries, taking root in the Greek 
districts of Italy, drew into connexion with them 
multitudes of italic race and large numbers of 
Roman citizens. Many thousands were executed 


by authority of the senate, after inquiry which 
recalls the drumhead court-martial, in defiance of 
the laws which guaranteed fair trial to the Roman 
burgess. The criminal nature of the ‘ consj)iracy ’ 
was assumed, but never proved. The secrecy of 
the worship, tlien a strange and unfamiliar feature, 
produced an atmosphere of panic, generating visions 
of crime such as arose in the Gentile world from 
the mysterious nature of the early Christian ob¬ 
servances. In later centuries, ‘mysteries,’ con¬ 
nected with some mythical or semi-mythical 
founder such as Orpheus or Pythagoras, or with 
some definite divinity, were popular in the West, 
but the information which htis come down to us 
concerning them is defective. 

II. The prevalence of the rites and practices to 
which reference has been made must liave greatly 
changed, in the course of centuries, the primitive 
Roman and Italian sense of the relation between 
the Divine powers and man. The claims of the 
gods upon man were felt to be more exacting than 
had been imagined in early days, requiring a toll 
of human suflering, sometimes physical, sometimes 
consisting in a sharp repression of many of the 
desires and ambitions of the average human being. 
The object of the discipline was in some way to 
cleanse the worshipper from a taint of imnurity 
which he conceived to stand Ixjtween himself and 
his divinity. The sense of sin often had a merely 
superstitious, ceremonial, or mechanical origin, but 
more and more of a moral and truly religious leaven 
mingled with it as time went on. Rome contained 
a large Oriental population, mostly descendants of 
slaves brought from the East; these contributed to 
the gra<lual transformation of ideas which pro¬ 
ceeded through the centuries. Juvenal {Sat. iii. 
62-65), it will be remembered, declared that the 
Syrian Orontes had long since debouched into the 
Tiber, and many other Eastern races l>esides tlie 
Syrian were abundantly represented at Rome. In 
the orientalizing of religious sentiment, the Jews 
played a certain part. The populace of the 
capital were as familiar with Jewish ideas as 
the rulers of the Empire were ostentatiously 
ignorant of them. The action of the Christian 
jlement on the pagan cults of the West, though 
important, is hard to measure, and lias often l)een 
over-estimated. 

12 . But another potent influence mingled with 
that of religion, and promoted a chang<* in the 
moral atmosphere—the influence of i»iiilosophy. 
The first conspicuous example of asceticism within 
the bounds of Italy is seen in the extension among 
the Greek towns of the brotherhooii founded by 
Pythagoras. The Roman antiquarians of the late 
Rmmblic believed that early Romo itself had been 
influenced by the great philosopher, whose per¬ 
sonality had already been dissolved away by 
legend. Down to the latest Imperial times there 
never ceased to exist in Italy men who called them¬ 
selves his followers. The name ‘ Pythagorean ’ 
came to stand for simplicity of life, and for quiet 
of mind secured by self-suppression, self-discipline, 
and abstinence. Doctrines and ideas connected 
with the mythical name of Pythagoras entered 
Into many of the late forms of religion and philo¬ 
sophy in the West. Apollonius of 'I'yana ((/.c.), 
w'ho was at Rome in the time of the Flavians, was 
lupposed to be the great exponent of Pythagorean- 
ism on its moral and religious side. This figure, 
like that of Pythagoras, was soon encrusted by 
myth. The romantic biography ^yritten by Pliilo- 
itratus during the reign of Septiiiiius Severus is 
iharged with ‘ Pythagorean ’ ideas, and is deeply 
coloured by asceticism. 

13 . But the vogue of the Pythagorean school 
never extended very far. The force of Stoicism 
in the Western world was vastly greater and more 
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pervading. The educated class at Rome began to 
be alFected by it in the middle of the 2 nd cent. b.c. ; 
and the influence continued and grew until the 
Imperial system was submerged. The Roman 
character, as formed in the hard school of early 
military service, and of that subjection to authority 
in which Romo had found the secret of conquest, 
responded more readily to the call of Stoicism than 
to any other creed framed in the philosopliic schools 
of Hellas. Wlien the days of luxury and corrup¬ 
tion came, the ideal Roman lieroes Avero such men 
as Cincinnatus, summoned from the plough to com¬ 
mand the State ; Curias Dentatua, receiving the 
envoys of the Samnites Avldle he cooked his herbs 
over the fire ; Decius and Regains, self-devoted to 
death for their country’s sake. In the Augustan 
age, the Stoic and the ideal Roman were felt to 
be closely akin. There is a Stoic breath in the 
pessimism of Livy and Vergil, and the hope of 
their times for a new Golden Age and a great 
moral reform was often tinged by Stoic inflmmce. 
It was not unnatural that many of the national 
heroes of later creation should be Stoics : Rutilius, 

‘ the Roman Socrates,* who suffered on a false 
charge of the very crimes which he had r^ressed, 
Cato of Utica, Paetus Thrasea, and Ilelvidius 
Priscus. Even the Stoics Avho had opposed his 
predecessors on the throne, were heroes and 
martyrs in the eyes of Marcus Aurelius. 

14. Like all the other Greek philosophies of 
the later time, late Stoicism laid peculiar stress 
on conduct, and paid comparatively little heed to 
old theological and cosmological speculation. It 
carried to a higher j)itch than other schemes the 
enthusiasm for morality, Avhich it raised alm«)st to 
the level of a religion. A scliool which proclaimed 
the worthlessness of all ambitions except the 
ambition to achieve pure virtue within the soul, 
which regarded ‘ Nature’ as the teacher of all sim- 

f dicity, which deemed that man most god-like who 
lad the smallest wants and the most perfect control 
over his desires, which enjoined absolute submis¬ 
sion to a Divine order, and aimed at complete har¬ 
mony between the individual and the Divine will, 
could claim affinity with what the best Romans 
regarded as the true Roman spirit. The Stoic 
made higher moral claims than other teachers; 
he Avas therefore more severely judged by the 
outside world. It has been easy for the detractor 
in ancient and modern times to contrast the pro¬ 
fessions of many Roman Stoics with their practice, 
and so to exhibit their school as worthless. In 
equally easy fashion has the worthlessness of Chris¬ 
tianity often been alleged. It is certain that for 
the Romans, and for Western society generally, 
during many generations Stoicism was a leaven 
Avhich Avorked poAverfully for good, transforming 
the noblest natures most, but more subtly affecting 
the tone of life over a wide area. Profoundly in¬ 
fluencing Roman law, and creating an atmosphere 
which the early Church inhaled, the ideal pursued 
by the Roman Stoics has transmitted much to the 
culture of the modern world. In particular, the 
growth of asceticism within the early Church Avas 
made easier because society Avas permeated with 
Stoic ideas and ideas akin to them. 

15 . The Cynic School, Avhich was well repre¬ 
sented in the Imperial age, exaggerated all the 
ascetic elements in Stoicism. Some of the Stoics 
even pronounced Cynicism * a short road to wis¬ 
dom.’ Cynicism Avas indeed Stoicism ‘heated 
seven times more than it was wont to be heated.’ 
Epictetus draws a striking picture of the true 
Cynic (Diss. iii. 22). He has thoroughly accepted 
the old Greek doctrine, which left its traces m 
many systems, that the body is the tomb of the 
spirit. The soul must turn to God for please, 
and liken itself to Him, so far as human strength 


will go, and must regard all material conditions 
as hampering and evil. But ascetic features were 
not wanting to many other sects besides the Cynics 
and the Stoics. Tliey were conspicuous even in 
the much maligned Epicurean School. Although 
the motive poAver in human action Avas differently 
vicAved by Stoics and Ei)icureans, yet the practical 
road to happiness laid (loAvn by both Avas much the 
same. The Avould-be happy man must learn to 
control, to limit, and to repress his desires, and to 
make himself independent of all that lies beyond 
his own poAA^er. Epicurus could rival Zeus in happi¬ 
ness on a diet of bread and water; and it Avas a 
maxim among Epicureans that the man of perfect 
Avisdom would not cease to bo happy if he were 
stretched upon the rack. Human misery was held 
to spring in large part from the mistaken value set 
on things external to the soul—the rest of it being 
due to superstition. Like other moral and all 
religious schemes. Epicureanism could bo distorted 
and travestied, and could stray far away from the 
lines laid down for it by its founders and leaders. 
But true Epicureanism and true Stoicism Avere tAvo 
trees which bore much the same moral fruit, how¬ 
ever unlike they might be at the roots. Many of the 
most ascetic lessons in morality Avhich are laid doAvn 
by Seneca were draAvn from the writings of the 
Epicurean brotherhood. 

16. Platonism Avas early influenced by Stoicism, 
and the Neo-Platonic movement of the third and 
later centuries resumed and enforced the ascetic 
elements in the earlier systems. Philosophic sects 
and cliques other than those which have been 
named also existed ; and nearly all showed some 
drift towards asceticism. But tne most important 
movement of all was tliat great missionary move¬ 
ment Avhich began early in the period of the Empire. 
Philosophers, often Cynics, but often also calling 
themselves by other names, left their studies and 
Avent forth into the streets of the great cities and 
preached to the people, urging them to change 
their lives and to follow after purity and absti¬ 
nence, and to listen to the Divine call. The 
bearded preachers, wandering from city to city 
in coarse attire, have often reminded the modern 
student of the poor friars of the Middle Ages, 
Avho might have used Avithout change many of 
the phrases uttered by their Stoic, Cynic, or Epi¬ 
curean predecessors. Indeed, some or their utter¬ 
ances ring very like tho.se of the ‘ revivalist ’ of 
modern days. Refined triflers like Lucian ridi¬ 
culed and vilified tliese enthusiasts, but the com¬ 
mon people heard them gladly, and thronged to 
drink in their lessons. Doubtless some impostors 
traded on this demand for instruction ; but Avhen 
every deduction has been made on account of the 
sounder ancient criticism, such as that by Epic¬ 
tetus, it would be unreasonable to doubt tliat 
these teachers did stir among the loAver grades 
of society some yearnings after a better life. We 
cannot measure their influence Avith precision, but 
they must have contributed to SAvell the tide Avhich 
bore Christianity on to its assured triumph. Tliat 
the philosophic influences in the late Empire Avere 
far from worthless is seen by the example of 
Boethius, who, Christian as he was, found his 
chief consolation in philosophy. 

Litbraturk.—I nfonuation bearing on this subject is to be 
sought in the great modern works bearing on Itoman religion 
and on late ancient philosophy. Among them may be men¬ 
tioned: Wissowa, lieLujim und Kxdtus der llomcr (Munich, 
19021; R6ville, La liehyion romaine soxis les Sevhrea (Paris, 
1886); G. Boissier, La Fin du paganisme (Paris, 1894) ; F. 
Cumont, Textu et lYwnuimnU Jigurtia relatifs aux myaUres de 
Mithra (2 vols., Brussels, 1895-99), and The Mysteries of Mithra 
(Eng. tr. from 2nd Fr. ed., Chicago, 190y) ; Zeller, liiaUyry of 
Greek Philosophy (2 vols., London, 1881); Dill, Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (Ix)ndon, 1901); and A. Gasquet, 
Le Quite et les mysUres de Mithra (Paris, 1899). 

J. S. Reid. 
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ASCETICISM (Semitic and Egyptian).—As¬ 
ceticism, if it moans the habitual renunciation of 
the things of the flesh as a self-discipline for the 
purpose of cultivating the things of the spirit, was 
unknown among the old heathen Semites and 
Egyptians. Asceticism is fundamentally based 
on a diialistic conception of tlie universe. It is 
jiistitiocl only by the belief that matter is inher¬ 
ently corrupt—that it is the work, in whole or in 
part, of a being other than the Creator of the soul. 
Such a conception had no existence among either 
Semites or Egyptians. To the Semites in the 
earliest times the soul was simply the physical 
breath. It sometimes in later periods designated 
the inner nature of man, and thus was often used 
for the self, but it was always closely connected 
with the body, and wiis never conceived as of such 
a diirereiit order of existence that it could be 
benefited by the destruction of the body. That 
Gotl who had made the body breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul (Gn 2’), is the general Semitic concep¬ 
tion. The soul was no holier than the body, for 
botli were the work of the same deity. So 
dependent was the soul on the body, that after 
death the soul’s existence was conliiied to the 
under l/orld where the body had bcim placed—a 
dark and gloomy region, where it led a miserable 
and half-animate exi.stence (see ‘ Islitar’s Descent,’ 
KB vi. 80-91 ; Dhonne, Choix de tcxtcs, 326-341 ; 
or Bah. and Asxyr. Literature, Aldine ed., 408- 
413; also Is 14®''- and Ezk 32'®‘^®). So closely was 
the soul associated with the body, that later, 
when Semites came to believe in a resurrection, 
they necessarily held to the resurrection of the 
physical body. Indeed, the early Semitic con¬ 
ception of the manifestation of divinity through 
the processes of procreation (see Barton, Semitic 
Origins, ch. iii.) shows that their conceptions 
were removed as far as possible from asceticism. 

The Egyptian conception of the soul was different. 
They hmd it to bo a concrete entity, impalpable 
during life, which had its residence in the body, 
but left it at the moment of death. Another 
entity was the ka —an impalpable something con¬ 
nected with every man. Whether it was his double, 
or his guardian spirit or genims, is not clear (see 
Steindorff, Rel. oftheAnc. Egyptians, 121 f.). These 
were not, however, considered holier than the body, 
nor were their interests promoted by its destruction. 
On the contrary, the body had to be preserved for 
their use, and so preserved that each soul could 
recognize its own hody ; hence the great efforts 
made in Egypt to mummify the bodies of the 
dead. 

It is clear, therefore, that among the peoples of 
whom we are speaking the fundamental thought- 
ba.sis of asceticism did not exist. There are some 
phenomena, nevertheless, in the religions of these 
peoples which might to a sunerticial thinker seem 
to contradict this view. These must be briefly 
considered. 

1 . Fasting was practised by the Egyptians 
(Herod, ii. 40), by the Babylonians and Assyrians 
as is sho-vvm by their penitential hymns (cf. Zimmern, 
Bahylonische Busspsalmen, 34; and Bah. and Assyr. 
Lit., Aldine ed., pp. 434, 437), by the Hebrews 
(cf. 1 K 21®-!*, Lv 16»-« etc.), and by the 

Arabs, as is shown by the great fast of the month 
Ramadan, which has been taken over into Islam. 
A careful study of Semitic and Egyptian fasting 
makes it clear that it was not an ascetic practice. 
W. R. Smith (jRe/. of Sem.^ 434 if.) held that in 
the be^ning Semitic fasting was a preparation 
of the body for the reception of holy food— a view 
which Benzinger shares (‘ Fasting,’ m EBi). This 
is evidently the conception of it which the 
Egyptians entertained, if Herodotus may be 


trusted, for he says the fasting was immediately 
followed by a sacrilice and a banquet. In the later 
development of Semitic thought among the Baby¬ 
lonians and Hebrews, fasting was umloubtedly 
regarded as a means of expressing penitence for 
sin, and of exciting the pity of the offende<l deity. 
Tlii.s is the view which is expressed in the peni¬ 
tential psalms. It is ba.sed, however, on their 
conception of sin, and, as is shown below, tliat 
had nothing to do with asceticism. 

2. Another practice which might be iijter])ieted 

by some to indicate the presence of ascetiiisni 
was the abstineniX from sexxuil inierrourse under 
certixin conditions, 'riius ‘ to lie with a woman 
having her sickness’ was tabu (Lv 20*’^). This 
was not, however, a manifestation of asceticism, 
but the tabu arose from the belief that men¬ 
struation was a manifestation of Divine power 
with which it was dangerous to come into contact. 
Herodotus tells us that among the Bahylonians 
and Arabs all sexual intercourse was bdlowed by 
purification (i. 198), which means sim})ly that it 
was regarded as an especially Divine jn-ocess (cf. 
W. K. Smith, 425 ff., 446 tf.). Sexual intercourse 
was also tabu among both Egyptians and Semites 
within the holy precincts of a sanctuary (cf. Herod, 
ii. 64, and \V. R. Smith, 45 ff and 481 ff). This 
wa.s the case even when sacred prostitutes were 
connccteil with tlie temples, for these were careful 
to take their partners outside the sacred {)recincts 
(cf. Herod, i. J99). It was also pndiibitcd to 
warriors—war being to the ancients a holy function 
—and often people under a vow. vVliile the 

origin of these tabus is not altogether clear, they 
had nothing to do with a.seetieism. The tabu 
relating to holy places does not apnareiitly belong 
to the earliest stratum of Semitic religious thought, 
for in the earliest period sexual licence appears to 
have formed a part of the religious feasts (cf. 
Barton, Sem. Or. 110). Probably at first sexual 
pleasures were tabued to tho.se on pilgrimage fur 
a reason similar to that which prescribed fasting, 
viz. that the body might bo the better nrepared 
for the holy function at the festival. The tabu 
may afterwards have been applied to the holy 
place as an extension of this, or may have existed 
from the first lest the exercise of such a holy 
function in a sacred spot would make it too 
dangerous for one afterwards to mingle with his 
fellows. The application of the tabu to warriors 
is an extension of the tabu attaching to the holy 
place. Sexual intercourse was also renounced by 
those under a vow, perhaps for the same reason 
that food was sometimes renounced, i.e. as a 
motive for the early performance of the vow (cf. 
Ac 23^^). In any case these tabus do not spring 
from a.scetic principles. 

3. The conception of sin which is found in the 
OT, the Babylonian penitential psalms, and in 
lesser degree in the Qur’ftn (cf. Toy, Judaism and 
Christianity, 183 ff. ; Morgenstern, The Doctrine 
of Sin in the Babylonian Religion, 1905; and 
Qur’an, iv. 35), has no ascetic foundation. This con¬ 
sciousness of sin arose from the want of harmony 
between environment and life, or the disparity 
between prosperity and merit, and had nothing to 
do with ascetic conceptions. 

There were two apparent exceptions in ancient 
Semitic life to the statements made alxive: the 
Essenes {q.v.) in Juda;a, and the rdhibs, sd^ihs, 
and fianlfs, who existed in Arabia at the be¬ 
ginning of Muhammad’s career (see Asceticlsm 
[Muslim]). These were, however, not real ex¬ 
ceptions, as in each case the impulse to ascetic 
practices came from non-Semitic sources. 

The fullest contemporary description of the 
Essenes is in Josephus, BJ li. 8. It appears that 
sunrise was a sacred time to them, though 
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Josephus does not, like Appian, imply that they 
worshipped the rising sun. The other ascetic 
traits connected with them were that they lived 
in brotherhoods, avoided trade, paid ^eat attention 
to ceremonial purity, and some of them renounced 
marriage. Some regard this last as a natural 
lieightening of Levitical purity, because priests 
hacT to be purified from sexual contact before 
performing priestly functions; others look upon 
it as a practice which could spring only from a 
(lualistic conception of the universe, such as we 
find in Zoroastrianism. The reverence for the 
rising sun also points in the direction of Persian 
influence. Josephus makes it clear that the 
Lssenes were confined to no locality, but were a 
brotherhood, about 4000 in number, scattered 
through the cities of Palestine, flow the Persian 
influence reached them may bo variously ex¬ 
plained, but from the time of Cyrus the channels 
through which it might come were open. 

Among the Arabs, the rdhibs, or monks, the 
or wanderers, and the hanlfs, who were 
regarded as a kind of monk, were probably imita¬ 
tions of Christian monks. VV'^e learn from the 
pre-Islamic Arabian poetry in what high regard 
the Christian monks were held during that period. 
In the break-up of Arabian heathenism it was no 
wonder that men endeavoured to find satisfaction 
in the way of life which was followed by these 
monks anu anchorites. Monasticism (q.v.) entered 
Christianity from non-Semitic sources, and in a 
mild form was transmitted by Christianity to 
Arabia. The same is true of Egj’^pt, though 
monasticism in Egypt was Christian, and became 
much more intense than in Arabia. It was grafted 
on to Egyptian life, however, from a foreign 
source. 

LiTiiuTURB.—W. R. Smith, Religion of the SemiUe'^^ 1HJ)4; 
Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, S<^ial and Religion^, 1902; 


1901V Bousset, Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter'i, 190(}; Josephus, BJ, bk. ii. ch. 8; Zimniern, 
Babylonische Btisspsalrnen, i885, Babylonische Uymncn und 
Gebete, 1905; Jastrow, Religion Babyloniens und Assyri-ens, 
1902 to date; Morgenstern, The Doctrine of Sin in the Baby¬ 
lonian Religion, 1905; Macdonald, Muslim Theology, Juris- 
prudence, and Constitutional Theory, 1903, which cites much 
Muhammadan literature. GEORGE A. llARTON. 

AL-ASH'ARi.--Aba al-^asan 'Ali ibn Ism&Tl 
al-Ash'ari was born at Ba^ra in A.H. 260 (a.d. 873), 
of a noble and ancient Arab family ; several of his 
ancestors held high offices in the State, and it was 
one of them, Abu Mu.sA al-Ash'ari, Governor of 
Kufa, who after the battle of Sittin representwl 
the cause of'Ali in the arbitration that resulted in 
the proclamation of Mu'awiya as Khalif (A.D. 
658). Of his father little is known except that he 
was an orthodox Muslim, a student of the Tradi¬ 
tions, and a friend of the Sh&fi'ite le^st ZakariyS 
ibn Yabya al-Saji. Ba^ra had long been a centre 
of active religious controversy, and had been the 
home of some of the most famous teachers of the 
Mu tazilite school, such as W&^il ibn 'AtA, AbQ al- 
Hudhayl, and others, and at this period~the end of 
the 3r<l cent, of the Hijra—Abu 'Ali Muhammad 
al-Jubba’i was famous there as the greatest living 
exponent of the Mu'tazilite doctrines. Al-Ash'ari 
seems soon to have broken away from the orthodox 
influences of his home and to nave becoine a zeal¬ 
ous Mu’tazilite as the pupil of al-Jubba’i. Until 
his 40th year, he attended al-Jubbais lectures 
and took on active part in the disputations of his 
school; having a ready wit and an engaging de¬ 
livery, he was not infrequently called by his 
master to take his place, whenever al-Jubba i was 
not prepared to lead the discussion. We have no 
certain information as to the mental moc^ses 
through which al-Ash'ari passed before he aban¬ 


doned the Mu'tazilite position, at the age of 40, 
and went over to the orthodox party. His bio¬ 
grapher gives the following dramatic account of 
the manner in which he publicly announced his 
conversion ; ‘ He shut himself up in his house for 
fifteen days and refused to see any one ; then 
making his way to the great mosque of Basra, 
he went up into the pulpit and cried out, ‘‘ O 
assembly, I have absented myself from among you 
so long only because I have been absorbed in medi¬ 
tation, for the opposing doctrines seemed to me to 
be equally balanced, and the true did not out¬ 
weigh the false nor the false the true ; so I prayed 
unto God for guidance, and He has led me into the 
true faith, such as I have >vritten down in these 
books of mine. I strip myself of all my former 
beliefs, just as I strip myself of this my garment.” 
So saying, he took oil' the robe he w as wearing and 
cast it from him, and distributed his books among 
the people ’ (Mehren, p. 252). The conversion of 
so eminent a thinker and so ardent a controver¬ 
sialist created a great stir, and the ability with 
w’hieh he now began to champion the orthodox 
position attracted to him a large number of dis- 
cijdes, so that he soon became one of the most cele¬ 
brated teachers of his age, and theological problems 
were sent to him for solution from all parts of tlie 
Muslim world. He held several controversies with 
his old teacher, al-Jubba’i, who survived the de¬ 
fection of his pupil only three years. We have an 
indication of tlie character of such disputations in 
a story which several authorities tell in slightly 
difl’erent forms ; but in spite of its doubtful authen¬ 
ticity and uncertain date {e,g, wdiether it belongs 
to the period after or immediately before his breach 
with tne Mu'tazilites), it is undoubtedly character¬ 
istic of the theoloLncal controversies of this period. 
The story, as tola by Ibn ^allik&n, (No. 618, ed. 
Wustenfeld), is that al-Ash'ari proposed the cose 
of three brothers, one of w hom w as a true believer, 
virtuous and pious ; the second an infidel, a de¬ 
bauchee, and a reprobate ; and the third an infant. 
They all died, what was the state of each one 
of tliem ? Al-Jubbft’i answered; ‘The virtuous 
brother occupies a high place in heaven ; the infidel 
is in the depths of hell; and the child is among 
those who have obtained safety.’ ‘ Suppose,’ asked 
al-Ash'arl, * that the child should wish to ascend 
to the place occupied by his virtuous brother, 
would he be allowed to do so?’ ‘No,’ replied 
al-Jubba’i, ‘ it would be said to him: “ Thy brother 
attained to this place through his numerous w’orks 
of obedience (to God), but tnou hast no such works 
to show.” ’ ‘ But suppose,’ said al-Ash'ari, ‘ that 

this child said, “ That is not my fault; Thou didst 
not let me live long enough, neither didst Thou 
give me the means of proving my obedience.’” 

‘ In that case,’ replied al-Jubbai, ‘ God would say, 
“I knew that, if I had allow'ed thee to live, thou 
wouldst have been disobedient and deserved the 
gi'ievous punishment (of hell) ; I thus considered 
what was for thy advantage. ” ’ ‘ But suppose the 

infidel brother were then to say, “ O God of the uni¬ 
verse ! since Thou knewest what his state would be, 
Thou must have known what mine would be ; then 
why didst Thou consider what was for his advantage 
ana not for mine?”’ Then al-Jubba’i was put to 
silence (Spitta, p. 42). Indeed, al-Ash'arl seems to 
have bwoine rather a thorn in the side of his old 
teacher, who at last declined further discussion 
with him ; whereupon al-Ash'ari is said once to 
have concealed himself in a part of the lecture-hall 
where al-Jubbft’I could not see him, and to have 
prompted a woman sitting near him with question 
after question to which al-Jubb&’I was unable to 
give satisfactory answers, until at last he guessed 
the trick that was being played upon him. Of the 
rest of al-Asb*ari’s life few details are recorded 
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VVe know that he ended his days in Baghdad, but 
have no information as to why he left Ba§ra, the 
scene of his earlier triiunphs. He died in A.H. 324 
(A.D. 935-6) in the arms of one of his pupils, witli 
a curse on the Mu tazilites upon his lips. 

Al-Ashari was a voluminous writer, and a list 
of upwards of a hundred of his works has come 
down to us ; some are theological, dealing with the 
exegesis of the Qur’an or with the Traditions, 
others philosophical ; but the greater part of them 
are of a controversial character—polemics against 
heretics and unbelievers of all kinds, and attacks 
upon individual thinkers, such as al-Jubba’i, M- 
Balhi, and others of his contemporaries (Spitta, 
op. 63-81). This list of his works also includes a 
number of pamphlets written by him in response 
to queries relating to <litlicult problems in theology 
and philosophy, and those authorities who give 
200, or even 380, as tlie number of his writings 
must have reckoned up each one of these letters as 
a separate work. Out of this immense literary 
activity, only live treatises are knoNvn to Iiave 
survived, and these exist in manuscript only. 

The importance of al-Asli'ari in tlie history of 
Muhammadan theology lies mainly in the fact that 
he was one of the first to employ in the defence of 
orthodox doctrines the dialectic method, and those 
processes of reasoning and of proof of which the 
rationalists had made so effective a use. Orthodoxy 
thus learned to fight its opponents with their own 
weapons, instead of merely doggedly repeating 
texts and traditions in answer to all arguments 
and questions. Al-Ash’ari is in this respect typical 
of an intellectual need that was being felt by the 
orthodox party of his time for a rational statement 
and defence of their position; the same tendency 
manifested itself among his contemporaries in other 
parts of the Muhammadan world, such as abTabawi 
in Egypt and al-Mataridi in Samarcand. Further, 
in stating his theological position, al-Ash'art held 
a mean between the ^oss anthropomorphism of 
some of the traditionists and the philosophical 
speculations of the rationalists. Thus, while de¬ 
voutly accepting the statements of the Qur’fin 
about the face, the hands, the eyes of God, and 
His sitting on His throne, as articles of faith, not 
to be interpreted as metaphorical expressions for 
the knowle<lge and power, etc., of God, he does 
not take them to imply a corporeal existence 
analogous to that of man, but explains them as 
being His qualities and free from all limitations of 
space. In his later writings, however, when ap¬ 
parently he had come under the influence of the 
Hanbalite school, he gave up all such attempts to 
explain these anthropomorpnic expre 8 .sion 8 in the 
Qur’an, and maintained that they must be accepted 
‘ without asking how and witnout drawing any 
comparison,’ i.e. with human qualities. Similarly, 
he took up a middle position between the fatalistic 
and the lioertariari schools, which has been stated 
by Professor Macdonald as follows: ‘ Man cannot 
create anything; God is the only creator. Nor 
does man’s power produce any effect on his actions 
at all. God creates in His creature power and 
choice. Then He creates in him his action corre¬ 
sponding to the power and choice thus created. 
So the action of the creature is created by God as 
to initiative and as to production ; but it is acquired 
by the creature. By acquisition {hash) is meant 
that it corresponds to the creature’s power and 
choice, previously created in him, without his 
having had the slightest effect on the action. He 
was only the locus or subject of the action ’ 
{Muslim Theolo^yy p, 192). As one of the most 
famous theologians of this school, Abfl al-Ma'Ml 
Imftm al-9aramain (A. H. 419-478), puts it, al-Ash'arl 
holds that man has no power over the production 
of his actions, but has power over the acquisition 


of them, whereas the Mu'tazilites maintained that 
he has power over both, and the Fatalists that he 
has power over neither (Spitta, p. 141). In similar 
fashion, al-Ash'arl dealt with the great controversy 
on the nature of the Qur’an, wliicdi had stirred the 
Muslim world to its depths, and had been made the 
subject-matter of decrees by successive Klialifs— 
al-Ma’miin (in A.H. 202 and 218) giving official 
sanction to the Mu'tazilite doctrine that the Qur’iu 
is created, and ai-Mutawakkil (in A.H. 234) as 
authoritatively establishing as the orthodox doc¬ 
trine the belief that it is uncreated. While allying 
himself with the orthodox party in maintaining 
that the Qur’an is the eternal, uncreated Word of 
God, al-Ash'ari rejected their extravagance.s about 
the letters and the ink and the sounds employed 
in reciting it being equally uncreated and eternal. 
The above examples are sufficient to indicate how 
far al-Ash'ari was willing to allow dialectic reason¬ 
ing to be applied to theological questions, thereby 
avoiding the gross literalism of the anthropomorphic 
exponents of the orthodox position, and attempting 
to explain where hitherto any such attempt had 
been orandcd as heretical. But such concessions 
to a rationalistic method were made by him mainly 
in dealing with matters connected w ith the doctrine 
of fan/m/(‘unity'), such as the Attributes of God 
and the Word of God. In other matters he frankly 
accepted the orthodox position unmodified, e.g. the 
intercession of the Prophet, his journey to heaven 
(mi'rdj), the miracles or the saints, the evil sugges¬ 
tions of Satan, the coming of Antichrist, etc. 

Al-Ash'ari w^as the founder of a tlieological 
movement that gradually won for itself a pre¬ 
ponderating influence among Muhammadan sects, 
gaining a foothold first in'Iraq, and later spread¬ 
ing eastward into Persia and w’estward into Syria 
and Egypt; introduced into the Maghrib by Ibn 
Tumart {q.v,) in the 6th cent, of the Hijra, it 
became in a modified form the official doctrine of 
the MuwaVliids. The sect produced a number of 
remarkable thinkers, who by their independent 
speculations further contributed to the development 
of the system ; ainon" them the most distinguished 
were AbQ Bakr al-Baqilftni (ob. 403 A.H.) {q.v.), 
Aba Ja'far al-Sumnani (ob. 444 A.H.), Abu al- 
Ma'&ll Imfim al-!^aramain (ob. 478 A.H.) and al- 
GhazMi (ob. 606 A.H.) {q.v.), who systematized the 
tenets of the sect into a body of doctrine that is 
accepted throughout the greater part of the Muslim 
world to the present day. 

Litbraturb. — Al-Shahrast2nl, Kitdb eU-milat wa’l-nihal, 
ed. Cureton, 1. 66-75 (tr. Haarbriicker, 1. 98-113); Wilhelm 
Spitta, Zur Ge$chichU Abu'l-IJa$an al Ai'arVs (Leipzig, 1876); 
M. A. F. Mehren, Ezposi de la r^fortae de rislamisme . . . 
par Abau-’l-JIasan Ali el-Ash’ari (Trolsi^me Congr^ Inter¬ 
national des OrientalLstes, vol. ii., St. Petersburg and Leyden, 
1879) j Martin Schreiner, Zur Oeschichte des Ai'aritenthums 
(Huiti^ine Con^r^g International des Orientalistcs, Deuxieme 
Partie, Section i., Leyden, 1893). The creed of al-Ash'ari is given 
by D. B. Macdonald, Developmsnt ojMuslim Theology {hondoa, 
1903), pp. 293-299. T. W. ARNOLD. 

ASHES. —The dust which remains after the 
burning of plants, animals, and human beings, has 
been used from the most remote times for various 
religious and semi-religious purposes. It is natural 
to tnink that, when once the use of fire was dis¬ 
covered, it would not be long before the ashes 
would 1^ found to be valuable and be turned to 
some account. 

I. In places where water is scarce, we know that 
sand has been used for ablutions. Where sand is 
scarce, ashes would provide an excellent substitute. 
And since, from the first, fire was regarded with 
awe and wonder, it is likely that the ashes were 
often thought to share its mysterious nature. At 
any rate, we know of the use of ashes in ablutions. 
Amongst the preparations which the Brahmans 
made for any act of religion was an ablution called 
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‘ a bath sacred to fire/ the body being rubbed with 
ashes (Colebrooke, ii. 154). • Amongst the New 
Mexicans it was found that a newborn child was 
washed and then covered with ashes (Bancroft, 

i. 566). In this case, however, the ashes may- 
have been used, not as part of the cleansing pro¬ 
cess, but for drying, or possibly for both purposes. 
People belonging to the Nahua nations were found 
by Bancroft to have a practice of rubbing an 
infant’s joints, especially the knees, with ashes in 
order to strengthen them (Bancroft, ii. 277). This 
practice may have arisen from the other. 

2 . When ashes were used for ablutions, it would 
soon be noticed tliat the friction produced a 
healthy effect, or, as we should say, promoted the 
circulation.t In any case, it has been found that 
riniitive folk also use ashes for medical purposes, 
lot aslies would servo as a substitute for hot 
water. Thus the Nutkas apply them in order to 
cure headache, colic., or rheumatism ; the Miwoks 
use a plaster of hot ashes for stomachic aflections j 
and cases of severe travail (Bancroft, i. 204, 396).J > 
Vapour-baths are also produced by means of hot 
ashes. In parts of England the ashes of a con¬ 
secrated lK)x-tree, mixed with holy water, used to 
be thought an effective remedy for cold fever.§ 
Similar powers are attributed to the ashes of the 
Muhainnnidan sacred fire at Gorakhpur and to 
those of the Hindu Iloli-fire; and in Ireland ashes 
from the bonfire on St. John’s Day (June 24) are ' 
believed to aid the fertility of the fields (Crooke, ! 

ii. 197, 318). The Parsis of India dip their fingers 
in asiies, while the ancient Armenians venerated 
the ashes of the sacred fire, and scattered them in 
streams also considered holy. Among the modern 
Armenians, in like fashion, the ashes of the sacred 
fire kindled on Feb. 13 are held to protect men 
and cattle from sickness, and are carefully pre¬ 
served or .scattered on the four corners of the roofs. 


that ‘ when they wish to be excessively polite they 
bring a ouantity of ashes or pipeclay in a piece of 
skin, and, taking up handfuls, rub it on the chest 
and upper front part of each arm.’ To what extent 
this ceremony underwent abridgmentlwe see, when, 
instead of sprinkling dust on the head, people made 
salutations by pretending to do so (Spencer, ii. 
124f.). But originally the practice seems to have 
been one of humiliation. At the same time, even 
among primitive folk, other customs have been 
observed in which the ashes seem to be a mere 
badge of mourning. Thus it was found that some 
of the Californians mixed the ashes of a dead person 
with grease, and smeared their faces with the mix¬ 
ture. The dirt was allowed to remain until the 
action of the weather wore it oil’(Bancroft, i. 397). 
In the Arunta tribe of Central Australia, it was 
found that the widow of a deceased man smeared 
her hair, face, and breast with white pipeclay ; 
hence she received the name inpirta^ * the whitened 
one.’ Sometimes she smeared ashes from a tire 
over the pipeclay, and was then called wra-inpiria, 
ura meaning ‘ fire ’ (Spencer - Gillen, p. 500). 
Amongst the Athapascan Tacullies it was found 
that after a deceased man had been burned, the 
ashes were collected and put into sacks. Each 
wife then received one, ana had to carry it on her 
person for two years, during which she was clothed 
in rags, kept in a kind of slavery, and not allowed 
to marry. At the end of this period of mourning, 
structures were erected, and tne bags or boxes of 
ashes deposited in them (Bancroft, i. 126). Here 
again the bag of ashes seems to be a badge of 
mourning. 

4 . When bodies have been burned, instead of 
buried at once, the ashes have naturally been 
regarded as sacred. They are either buried after¬ 
wards, or left on the altar and the whole covered 
with earth, or thrown into a river to be carried out 


or in tlie stalls, the gardens, and the meadows 
(Abeghian, p. 73). 

3 . A more familiar use of ashes, however, is that 
associated with mourning customs. The Greeks 
showed their sorrow at bereavement by strewing 
themselves with ashes (Homer, II, xviii. 22, Odyss. 
xxiv. 315 ; Plut. de Superstit. ch. 3; cf. Herod, 
ii. 85 ; Vergil, jSn. x. 844 ; Ovid, Metam. viii. 528), 
or by sitting in them {Odyss. vii. 153; cf. II. xviii. 
26) ; and the practice of sprinkling ashes over the 
head as a sign of aliliction is wide-spread. But 
this simpler practice always seems to be an abridg¬ 
ment of the more elaborate ceremony. In course 
of time a mere sprinkling suffices instead of an 
actual sitting or lying in dust or ashes. It liecomes 
a sign or simple expression of what was originally 
a stricter form of submission or humiliation, prac¬ 
tised first before visible persons, and then before 
invisible beings as well. Herbert Spencer gives 
some interesting instances in support of this ex¬ 
planation of the custom. Thus, in the Congo 
regions of Africa, it was found that the person who 
would do homage to a banzay or village chief, 
prostrated himself, kissed the eartli, and strewed 
dust over the forehead and arms. When the 
Dahoman made a salutation, he prostrated himself, 
and poured sand or earth upon liis head. It was 
found that the Kakanda and Balonda people used 
the same ceremony ; and we are told of the latter. 


* Works are cited simply by their author^ names. The titles 
of the works will be found in the 

t In this particular InsUnce, however, wo 
of ashes which were supposed to for 

1 Some of the Californians took an internal dose of asbes lor 

Britain, ed. W. O. Hazlitt, i. 320). 
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to sea, or carefully preserved in urns. In India, 
when cremation first took the place of ordinary 
burial, they were buried ; at a later date they were 
thrown into a sacred river. Among the Nahua 
nations it was found that the ashes of the common 
people were placed in the yards of their houses, in 
the temple courts, in the mountains, or in the field. 
In time of war, even in the case of people who have 
not altogether adopted the practice of cremation in 
their native land, it has been the practice to bum 
the bodies of the slain, partly to prevent the enemy 
from mutilating them, partly that the warriors’ 
ashes might be carried Imck to their native place. 
This explains the fact that in the Homeric poems 
only the burning of corpses is mentioned.* Some¬ 
times the ashes are gathered with a good deal of 
ceremony. When the Br&hmans bum a corpse, the 
fire has to be so arranged that some of the bones 
may remain for the elaborate ceremony of gather¬ 
ing tlie ashes, which is performed by the nearest 
kinsman on the last day of mourning (Colebrooke, 
ii. 175 fl’.)- Hut it has not always been thought 
necessary to preserve all the ashes, or at least not 
all in the same jilace. Among the Nahua nations, 
it was found that, when a human victim was 
sacrificed, his heart, after being oll’ered to the sun, 
was burned, and the ashes preserved with great 
care and veneration (Bancroft, ii. 307). Buddha 
gave directions that his body should be cremated, 
and a dagoha or stupa (‘reliquary monument’) 
erected over the ashes. When the body had been 
burned, messengers came from the chiefs or kii^ 
of the tribes around and claimed the relics. To 
avoid dispute, these were divided amongst them, 
and placed in stupas built for the purpose, t When 

* See H. Bltimner, Lshsn und Sittm der QrUehen, ii. 80 
(Leipzig, 1887). 

t See Hermann Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 428 (Berlim 1897); and 
William Simpson, ‘The Worship of Death,' in the Trantaetiana 
the Lodge Quatuor Ceronati, No. 2076, p, 38. 
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Mr. William Simnson waa in Jelalabad during 
the Afghan War, he excavated the remains of a 
Buddhist tope, called the Ahin Posh Tope, and 
was fortunate enough to come upon the relic-cell, 
where he foumi some brown dust which he supposed 
to be tlie aslies of the holy individual to whose 
sanctity the tope had been erected. Among the 
ashes was a golden relic-holder. The same writer 
tells us that amongst the Larnas of Tibet also, 
when a holy man dies, a stvpa is made for his 
ashes. But he found another practice amongst 
them. The ashes are mixed with mud or clay, and 
small figures of Buddha are made of the mixture. 
These are then placed ii\ the shrines where devo¬ 
tions are performed. But if the ashes of one 
person have sometimes been distributed, the ashes 
of two or more persons have sometimes been 
mingled. In this way Domitian and Julia, Achilles 
and Patroclus, were united in death. In other 
cases, family urns gathered up the ashes of kins¬ 
men and friends.* It should be added that a king 
has been known to lie in state even when reduceu 
to ashes. Thus it was found that among the 
Nahua nations they gathered the ashes and valu¬ 
ables of a Tarascan king, made them into a figure, 
dressed it in royal rol^s, and put a mask for its 
face, a golden shield on its back, and bows and 
arrows by its side (Bancroft, ii. 621). 

5 . Ashes have not only been regarded as sacred, 
but have sometimes been thought to possess special 
virtues. We hear of migrating tribes among the 
Nahua nations (;arr^dng the ashes of honoured 
chiefs with them to serve as taliamanic relics 
(Bancroft, ii. 34S), and of other savages inoculat¬ 
ing themselves with a.slies which represent and are 
supposed to im[)art moral and other virtues. Thus, 
as a protection against disease, a slight incision is 
made in a persoms temple, and some powder made 
of the ashes of certain plants or animals rubbed 
into the wound, those plants or animals being 
chosen which denote certain special qualities (e.g. 
the claws of a lion might be used to impart bravery). 
In this way the tighting-men among some tribes of 
South-East Africa are inoculated with strength 
and courage in time of war (Frazer, ii. 361 f.).t 
Of a similar character is a practice found among 
the Tarianas and Tucanos and some other tribes. 
They disinter a corpse about a month after burial, 
reduce it by burning and pounding to a tine 

owder, mix this in large conchs of caxiri, and 
rink it, in the belief that by so doing they will 
imbibe the virtues of the dead man (Spencer-Gillen, 
p. 535 f.). The Cobeus were found to drink the 
ashes of the dead in the same way. It waa a 
similar kind of belief in the virtues of human 
ashes that led the Romans to scatter in the city 
the bones of a general who had celebrated a 
triumph.t In Bavaria it has been customary to 
sprinkle ashes from the Easter fire on the land as a 
protection against hail-storrns, and in Bombay caste 
18 restored by swallowing ashes given by the guru 
(Crooke, i. 293). Ashes from the burning ground 
in India are usetl in ‘ black ’ magic {ib. p. 261). 

6 . A dilFerent use of a.shes from any we have 
mentioned is found in connexion with the belief in 
ghosts. It has been a not uncommon practice to 
strew ashes on the ground in order to detect by the 
footprints the visits of ghosts or demons. The 
practice has been noticed amongst the Philippine 

• See Sir Thomag Browne, ‘Hvdriotaphia,’ ch. iii. {Works, ed. 
Sayle, Edin. 1907, vol. iii. p. 113). 

T Modern psychology teaches that such a practice, however 
superstitious the original idea In it, might—and no doubt ofteu 
did—have the desired effect. It would serve to remind the 
inoculated person of certain qualities, to concentrate the mind 
upon them, and so to produce them. This would be an instance 
of primitive folk having been led to adopt a custom for a 
reason of their own, which for another and a better reason has 
proved to be one of the factors in civilization. 
t See F. Granger, T?ir Worship of tfu. Homant, 1896. p. 61 f. 


islanders ; and the Peruvians, instead of ashes, 
scattered flour of maize or quinua about the 
dwelling, to see ‘ by the footsteps whether the de¬ 
ceased has been moving about^ (Spencer, i. 171). 
Amongst the funeral customs of tlie Hos of N.E. 
India, quite an elaborate rite has been observed, in 
which ashes are used to detect the return of a 
dead person’s spirit; and similar customs exist in 
Mirzapur (Crooke, i. 176, ii. 72-74). Anotlier 
practice has been noticed in Yucatan. A child is 
loft alone at night in a place strewn with ashes, 
and the animal whose footprint is found on the 
spot in the morning is regarded as its guardian 
deity. With this may be compared the olo' super¬ 
stition that the first bird or beast which appears 
after the birth of a child is its spiritual p otector. 
In German folklore we hear of the littl#' ‘ earth- 
men’ leaving footprints in strewn ashes; and 
in England there was once a superstitipas belief 
that, if on St. Mark’s Eve ashes were siHed over 
the hearth, the footprints would be ujticed of 
any one who was destined to die withiu the year 
(Tylor, ii. 197). 

LiTHRATimi,—W. Maauhardt, Wald- und Feldnulte 2 , 1904 ; 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^, 1903; J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bought, 1900; Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899; E. S. Haiti and, 
The Legend of Perseus, 1894; H. Spencer, The Principles ojf 
Sociology, 1893; William Simpson. ^The Worship of Death ’ in 
Transactions of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati, No. 2076 (1888); 
A. Rdville, Hist, des Religions, 1883-89; H. H. Bancroft, T/iz 
Native Races of the Pactjie States, 1876-76; Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke. Miscellaneous Essays, 1873; C. F. A. Wuttke, Gesch. 
des Ileidenthuyns. 1862-63 ; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Northem India, 1896 ; M. Abeghian, Armenischer 
Volksglaube, 1899; M. Jastrow, 'Dust, Earth, and Ashes as 
Symbols of Mourning among the Ancient Hebrews,’ in JAGS 
XX. (1899)133-160. MaUBICK A. CANNEY. 

ASH-MOUNDS (in Persia).—The ash-mounds 
of Persia are a series of elevations in the Ihovince 
of Azarbaijan in north-western Persia, composed 
largely of ashes mixed with earth, and called ‘ Ilills 
of tne Fire-worshippers’ by the modern inhabitants, 
who assi^ their origin to tlie fire-cult of the ancient 
Zoroastrians. Scores of these liillocks are scattered 
over the great plain around Lake Urumiah and tlie 
city of that name, which is associated traditionally 
with events in Zoroaster’s life in Azarbaijan. The 
mounds are usually constructed of clay mingled 
with immense deposits of ashe.s that are saturated 
with nitrous salts of organic composition ; and in 
many instances these elevations surmount a .small 
natural eminence. It is generally conceded that 
there is nothing of a volcanic nature in their com¬ 
position ; and although we may not agree in all 
respects with the natives, who unanimousl y ascribe 
the origin of the mounds to the accumnlation of 
ashes from fire-temples, century after century, we 
may assume that at least some of the hillocks w'ere 
surmounted, in ages past, by sanctuaries dedicated 
to the worship of fire. 

Many of these hills have been excavated in recent 
years by the neighbouring peasants, who have dis¬ 
covered the value of the alkaline quality of the 
ashes for fertilizing purposes and for the manufac¬ 
ture of saltpetre. Their casual <liggings have re¬ 
vealed in one or two instances remnants of ancient 
walls, and have brought to light ancient pieces of 
pottery, terra-cotta figurines, and other relics of 
antiquity, like the small bas-relief cylinder of ala¬ 
baster found at Geog Tapah, near Urumiah, and 
now preserved in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York city. The design of the cylinder is 
archaic Babylonian in style, and among the figures 
carved upon it are the sun-god Shamash and the 
demi god Ea-bani, as described by Dr. W. H. Ward 
in American Journal of Archaeology, vi. 286-301. 
The Mission museum at Urumiah contains simi¬ 
lar relics. No systematic excavations, however, 
iiave been carried on to determine the possible 
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value of the ash-hills as contribui ing to archaeo¬ 
logical knowledge or to a better uuderstanding of 
the early reliLdoii of Iran. The study of the ash- 
mounds should furthermore be brought into con¬ 
nexion with the entire subject of kitchen-middens, 
cromlechs, and cairns. 

Literaturr.—F or bibrioyfraphical references and a description 
and photOCTaphic illustrations of the Urnmiah hillocks, see 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York and London, 
11)06, pp. 90-97. A. V. Williams Jackson. 

ASHTART (ASHTORETH), ASTARTE.— 

*Ashtart mnry) was a goddess worshipped by the 
Canaanites, Hebrews, rhcenicians, ancf in Pneen. 
colonies. This vocalization of the name is attested 
not only by ^Athtar, ^Attar, etc. in the cognate 
languages, but by the earliest documentary evi¬ 
dence. In the Amarna Letters (Winckler, 142. 10, 
2;i7. 21) it appears as Ash-tar-tu. In a ilab. tablet 
{PSBA, Mar. 1889, p. 17411.) Ash-tar-tu is given 
as the Pal. equivalent of Isbtar, and in the treaty 
between Esarhaddon and Ba‘al of Tyre As-tar-tu 
is named as one of the chief gods of Ty^”® (Bezold, 
Catalogue, 539). The Gr. transliteration is ’Atr- 
rdpr-q, which appears even in the LXX along with 
'karapdjd. Augustine {Queest. in Jud. 16) gives 
Estart or Astart. J'he pronunciation n-jhyy, ^Ash- 
tvreth, of MT is probably due to the substitution 
of the vowels of bosheth, ‘shameful thing,’ as in 
‘Molech’ for ‘Mclech’ (Ndldeke, GGA, 1884, p. 
1022 ). 

I, Origin.—As to the origin of ‘Ashtart, opinions 
dill'er. Rommel (Zwei Jagdimehr. 22), Delitz.sch 
(Assgr. Lesestucke^, s.v.), Driver (Ha.stings’ DB 
i. 168), Zimmern {KA2'^ 420 f.), Jastrow {Die RvL 
Bah. 81, 207 f.) hold that she is derived from the 
Babylonian goddess Isbtar. In favour of this view 
are tlie facts that Isbtar is mentioned in Bab. 
inscriptions long before the earliest mention of 
‘Ashtart, that Palestine was ])rofoundly influenced 
by Bab. religion during the third millennium B.C., 
and that Ishtar is called dshirat ildni, ‘ nuisterer 
of the gods,’ which suggests a derivation of her 
name from Bab. ashdrtc, the same root from Avhich 
AsEshur and Asherah may come {cf. Jensen, KJB 
vi. 409 f.). 

There are, however, a number of difficulties in 
the way of tlii.s theory:—(1) 'I'his deity is found 
not merely in Babylonia and Assyria, but also in 
Canaan and among all tbe other Semites. In Syria 
she appears as ^Attar or Wtar (see art. Atar- 
GATis) ; in Moab, as ^Ashtar (see art. Moabites) ; 
in South Arabia, as 'Athtar (see art. Saba:ans) ; 
and in Abys.sinia, as (Miiller, Epigr. Denkm. 

ans Abessinicn, 37 f.). In classical Arabic her 
name does not occur, though she herself is known 
under such epithets as al-Ldt and al-'Uzza (cf. 
Herod, iii. 8, where al-Ldt is identified with Urania 
= Astarte). It is hard to believe that the cult of 
Ishtar spread to all the.se races, since no other 
Bab. deity found such Avide acceptance. It is more 
natural to supfKise that ‘Ashtar was a primitive 
Semitic goddess. (2) The phonetic changes that 
this name undergoes in passing from one dialect to 
another indicate that it is primitive Semitic. In 
Bab. K and v are not distinguished. If Isbtar had 
been the original form, the appearance of the initial 
y with the vowel a in all the cognates would have 
been impossible, and the second consonant would 
not have undergone the regular mutation Heb. b)= 

Arab. cl-)=Aram. L. (3) The addition of the fern, 
ending t in ‘A.shtfir(t) is adverse to the theory of 
a direct borrowing of tbe Bab. Ishtar. (4) The 
absence of the fern, ending in ‘Ashtar, Ishtar, 
favours the theory of a primitiv^e Semitic rather than 
a Bab. origin oi the name. Before the Semitic 
languages diverged from one another, the fern, end¬ 
ing was already developed, but a number of primi¬ 


tive words found in all the dialects, such as o^it, Snq, 
ore fern, without fern, endinc. To this class Ishtar- 
‘Attar appears to belong. If the Babylonians had 
coined tins name after their separation from the 
parent stock, they would have appended the fern, 
ending. (5) The diflerent genders of the name in 
the dialects witness to its primitive character. In 
South Arabia ‘Athtar is masc., in Moab also ap¬ 
parently in the compound ‘Ashtar-Chemosh. If 
these cults had been derived from Babylonia, where 
Ishtar was fern., the change of sex would have been 
impossible. If, on the other hand, ‘Ashtar was a 
primitive Semitic name of some physical object, 
this might have been regarded as fern, by one 
tribe and masc. by another, just as in South Arabia 
shatns, ‘the sun,’ was fern., while elsewhere it was 
usually masculine. (6) One of the most marked 
characteristics of the Babylonian Ishtar is her con¬ 
nexion with tlie planet Venus. There is no trace 
of this in other early Semitic religions, and this 
makes it improbable that she is the prototype of 
‘Ashtar, ‘Atntar, etc. (7) I’he use of the plural 
^ashtdroth in the sense of ‘oflfepring’ (Dt 7^* 
2g4. 18 . 61 ) cannot be explained from the goddess 
I.shtar, but points to a primitive Semitic root iE>y. 
The Bab. association of Ishtar with accord¬ 
ingly, is to be regarded as merely one of the 
punning combinations of which there are so many 
instances in Bab. literature. 

2 . Original sex and character. — If ‘Ashtar- 
‘Athtar was a primitive Semitic name, the question 
then arises as to its original gender: Was it 
masculine, as in South Arabia and Abyssinia {CIS 
IV. i. 40. 4, 41. 2f.,46. 5; Hommel, Aufs. u. Abh. 34; 
Mordtmann, Uim. Ins. 862, 886*; Muller, ZDMG 
xxxvii. 4. 326; Barton, licbraica, x. 52-59, 202- 
205), and apparently in Moab {Mesha Ins. 17 ; 
Barton, Scm. Origins, 141); or feminine, as in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Canaan, Israel, Phoe¬ 
nicia, and the Phomician colonics? Zimmern 
{KAT^ 420) holds that it was originally masc., 
on account of the absence of tbe fern, enaing, but 
this proves nothing if the word belongs to the 
earliest period of Semitic language. Baudissin 
{PRF? 152) suggests that there wore originally l>oth 
a male and a female ‘Ashtar, just as there were 
ihi and Hat, Ba*al and Ba^alat ; but no other ca.se 
exists where the fern, is expressetl by the same 
word as the masculine. Tbe most likely view is 
that ‘Ashtar was originally feminine. This is the 
gender in all the Semitic languages except South 
Arabic and Moabite, and therefore is probably 
primitive. It corresponds also with early Semitic 
social organization. There is a large bo^y of evi¬ 
dence to show that the Semites before their separa¬ 
tion passed through a matriarchal stage of society 
(see W. R. Smith, Kinship, 131 ff. ; Barton, Sem. 
Origins, 30ff.). The tribe was a group of people 
inhabiting a particular oasis in the Aral>ian desert. 
It was mode up of mothers and their brothers and 
children. The fathers were men of other tribes, 
dwelling in other oases, who contracted only tem¬ 
porary unions with the mothers. Descent was 
traced through the mother, and she was the head 
of the clan in peace and in war. In such a society 
the chief deity of the tribe must have been con¬ 
ceived as a counterpart of the human matriarch. 
Male divinities might exist and be knowm as Sn, 
‘maternal uncle’ (cf. noN^n), but they would 

not be called ‘ father,’ and would play so unim¬ 
portant a part that they would survive only 
sporadically in later religion. This view is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that ml those traits which are 
oldest and most permanent in the character of 
‘Ashtart-Ishtar are those which for other reasons 
we must predicate of the ancient Semitic tribal 
mother. 

(1) She is the goddess of untramTnclled sexual 
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lovt. In the Ea-bnni episode of the Gil^jjaniesh Epic, 
one of the earliest monuments of Bab. literature 
{KIB vi. 16()-171), she is represented as formin;. 
numerous unions which bring mischief to her 
suitors. In the Descent to Hades {KIB vi. 86 f.), 
sexual relations among men and animals cease the 
moment that she enters the under world. Prosti¬ 
tution as a religious rite in her service is widely 
attested : in Babylonia, by the Gilgarneah Epic 
{KIB vi. 122-129), Herodotus (i. 199), Strabo (xvi. 
1 . 20), Ep. Jer ^ ( = Bar 6 **); in ^^ria, by Lucian 
(Dea Syr. 22, 43); in Arabia, by Theodoret {Butt. 
Beliy., ed. Sirmond, iii. 883; cf. Wellhausen, Reste^^ 
44); in the Phcenician colonies at Carthage, Cyprus, 
and Sicily, by Augustine {Civ. Dei, ii. 4), Uer^otus 
(i. 199), CIS I. i. 86 , Clement of Alexandria {Pro- 
treptikos, l‘ 2 f.), Arnobius {ad^y. Gent. v. 19), Justin 
(xviii, 5), Strabo (vi. 2 . 5). Among the Hebrews and 
Phccnicians, q*dish6th, or ‘ temple harlots,’ are often 
mentioned, but they are not expressly connected 
with the cult of ‘Ashtart (yet cf. Herod, i. 105). 
If, however, they belonged to her in the colonies, 
they doubtless belonged to her also in the home 
country. Ba^alat, ‘ mistress,’ the goddess of Gebal 
(Byblus) is only a title of ‘Ashtart, and prostitu¬ 
tion in her service is described by Lucian {Dea Syr. 
6 tf.). The identification of ‘Ashtart with Apliro- 
dite by both the Greeks and the Phoenicians is also 
evidence of her sexual character. In this aspect 
she is clearly a counterpart of the ancient Semitic 
woman, who bestowed lier love as she plea.sed upon 
men of other and often hostile tribes, who was 
courted at tlie risk of life {cf. Mu^allaqdt of 
Labid 16-19, of ^Antarah 5-22, of ^drith 1 - 9 ), and 
who had frequent occasion to bewail the death of 
some Adonis. 

(2) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar is a godde.s 8 of maternity and 
fertility. With her is associated her son Tainmuz 
(see art. Tammuz). Under the title hUit US, 

* mistress of the gods,’ she is represented in A 8 .syr.- 
Bab. art bearing on her left arm a child, which 
she suckles at her breast, while with her right 
hand she caresses or blesses it (Bezold, ZA ix. 121, 
line 5). She is called bdnat-ildni, ‘ creatrix of 
the gods’ (Haupt, Akkadische und sumerische 
Keilschrifttexte, ll 6 f. obv. 6 ). She is often desig¬ 
nated the ‘ mother ’ or ‘ creatrix ’ of men (cf. 
Zimmern, KAT^ 428f.). In the Deluge Story 
{KIB vi. 238 f.) men are described as her off¬ 
spring. In Babylon she was known as Mu'allidtu 
or Mulittu (ni^ip), ‘she who causes to bear,’ from 
which is derived the name Mylitta in Herodotus, ! 
i. 131, 199 (Jensen, Kosnwlogie, 294, 515). In a 
Sabeean inscription {JA, 8 s^r. ii. 256 ff.) ‘Athtar, 
who is commonly male, is called ‘the mistress, 
mother-‘Athtar,’ and is described as the giver of 
children. In Ar^ibia the goddess was comparable 
to the Virgin Maiy with the child Jesus (Epi- 
phanius, Panarion, li.). The existence of the 
same conception in the West is attested by the 
Carthaginian proper name /nnryoK, ‘’Ashtart is a 
mother’ {CIS 263), by the title ‘ mother’ applied to 
the Paphian goddess, and by numerous myths of 
the sons of ‘Ashtiurt (Aphrodite, Venus). In this 
aspect also she is the counterpart of the ancient 
Semitic woman, the fruitful mother of the children 
of the tril)e. 

(3) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar is a war-goddess. She appears 
to Ashurbanipal robed in flames, with quivers on 
the right hand and on the left, a bow in her left 
hand, w'hile wdtli her rigiit she draws a sword out 
of its sheath {KIB ii. 227, 251). In Babylonian art 
she is often depicted fully armed, standing on a 
leopard or a lion. In one hymn (Relsner, 108^) she 
says of herself, ‘ Into battle I fly like a swallow.’ 
In like manner the Canaanite ‘Ashtart was re¬ 
garded by the Egyptians as a war-goddess {ZK ix. 
[1871] 119), and Ava.s depicted standing on a lion 


(Miiller, Asien, 313 f.). The armour of Saul was 
placed as a trophy in the temple of the Philistine 
‘Ashtart (IS 3D®). Her statue at Cytiiera, a 
Phcenician colony, was in full armour (Pausan. iii. 
23. 1), and there is little doubt that the armed 
Aphrodite and armed Venus of Gr.-Roni. art 
were perpetuations of Phoenician types. ‘Attar at 
Hierapolis rode on a lion (Macrobius. Sat. i. 23. 
18 f.). This warlike character of ‘Ashtart stands 
in marked contrast to her maternal character, and 
is the basis of an antithesis often found in Gr. 
and Lat. poets. It finds a natural explanation in 
the analogy of the ancient Semitic matriarch, who 
was not only the mother of her tribe, but, like 
Deborah (Jg 5’’^*^®) and Samsi queen of Aribi {KIB 
ii. 54 f.), its leader in battle. 

Other traits of ‘Ashtart-Ishtar are local or late, 
so that they cannot have belonged to the primitive 
conception of this deity. In Babylonia she is 
identified with the planet Venus (also with Sirius 
and Virgo), but this does not appear elsewhere, 
except in late writers who have been influenced by 
Babylonian theology {e.g. Suidas and Zonaras, Lex. 
s.v. ; Lydus, de Mens. iv. 44 ; Athenieus, ix. 392 D ; 
Myth. Vatic, i. 17, ii. 37, iii. 8 ; Philo Bybl. in 
Muller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grcecorum, iii. 
569. ‘24). The identification of ‘Ashtart with the 
moon by Lucian {Dea Syr. 4) and Herotliaii (v. 6 . 4) 
is unconfirmed by ancient evidence, and is due to 
theological speculation. The horns with which 
godde.sscs are depicted in Phoenician art are not 
those of the crescent moon but of a cow, and are 
probably derived from the E^ptian Hathor, 
with whom ‘Ashtart was early identified (Muller, 
Asien, 314). On 'Ashtaroth (^arnaim, ‘'Ashtart 
of the two horns,’ see Moore, JBL xvi. 15511. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, the original 
conception of ‘A 8 htar(t) as a divine counterpart 
of the human matriarch seems to be established. 
When society changed from a matriarchate to a 
patriarchate, either a male deity was exalted to 
the chief place, and ‘A 8 htar(t) became his consort, 
as in Canaan, or her sex was changed, as in South 
Arabia and Moab. This could be done the more 
readily since her name had originally no feminine 
ending. 

3 . Etymolo^ of name.—The original character of 'Ashtart) 
must guide usiti the effort to find an etyniology and a meaning 
for her name. If it is primitive Semitic, it must be derived 

from the root *ashar, Heb. Arab. Aram. >^2*. 

The t is infixed after the analogy of the Arab, vni, stem iqtatala 
and Assyr. kitshudu, and is transposed with the sibilant after 
the analogy of Heb. hishtalidwdh and Assyr. qashdu for 7 ach.Au. 
In Heb. and Aram. means ‘ to be rich,' which represents 

Arab, rather than and therefore throws no light 

on the primitive meaning of .jj:. 

In Arab, the common meaning for 'athara is ‘ stumble,' but 
‘afArand ‘afAarl, or ‘aththari, are used of palm-trees or seed- 
produce which are watered naturally; and *dthiir means ‘a 
channel to Irrigate a palm tree such as is termed baH' (Lane, Lex. 
e.v ). If these words are primitive and not loan-woras, the root 
may mean ' to be watered.' The parallelism in Ps 65»o suggests 
the possibility of a similar meaning for If so, 'asAfar in a 

reflexive sense may mean ‘the self-watering,' i.e. ‘the spring,’ 
and in a passive sense ‘ the watered ’ or * fertilized,' as in the 
Heb. ‘(wAfdrdfA = ‘offspring' or ‘lambs.' All this, however, is 
very uncertain. 

It does not seem unnatural that the primitive Semites should 
have regarded the numen of a spri^ as a divine matriarch, such 
as we have seen ‘Ashtar(t) to he. 'To the spring, man and beast 
owed their lives in the arid desert. It formed the oasis about 
which as a centre the tribe rallied. It nourished the date palm, 
which furnished food, and which emphasized sex by its distinc¬ 
tion of male and female trees, and its need of artificial cross¬ 
pollination. Everywhere throughout the Semitic world springs 
were holy (cf. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 148-184), and the same is 
true even in modern Arabia and Syria (Curtisa, Ursem. i:el., 
#4-96, 113-116). In the Sabsaan Inscriptions ‘Athtar is entitled 
* Lord of the water-supply ’ (CIS rv. i. 41 • ZDM(i liv. 246), and 
is described as the giver of harvests ((7/S iv. ii, 104, 10 . 6 ). Al- 
‘ffzzd, 'the mighty.'^a title of the fem. ‘Athtar, was connected 
with the sacred spring Zemzem at Iflecoa (Wellhausen, Rested, 
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103V III a Bab. hymn (Hau)>t, Akkadische rmd sumer- 
iscfie he dachriffttexte, 116 f.) Ishtar is described as ‘the one who 
Muses verdure to spring forth, . . . oreatrix of everything.’ Of 
Atargatis, Plutarch says, ‘ She is the divinity who out of moisture 
produces the seeds of all things.’ Her chief sanctuary Hier- 
apolis bore the native name of Afahbog (Bambyce; i.e. 

* spring’X and had a lake full of sacred fishes. At Asluilon 
also she had a lake and sacred fishes, and was represented as 
a mermaid with a fish's tail (see art. ATAkaAris). One of the 
chief sanctuaries of the Pheen. ‘Ashtart was at Aphaka ( = P'£:n, 
‘water-course X at the point where the Adonis River bursts 
out of^a cave in the side of Mt. Lebanon. Many nymphs of 
fountains and streams in Plncn. settlements may be onlj' variant 
forms of ‘Ashtart. On the whole, therefore, the etymology 
which connects‘Ashtart with a root moaning‘to be watered,’ 
and interprets it as the numen of a Hj)ri>ig, cannot be regarded 
as unreasonable (see W. R. Smith, Seinite,s^, 100; Wellhausen, 
Rested, 140; Lagardo, Get. Ahh. 14; Hal6vy, REJ ix. 182 f.; 
HofTmann, Phixn. Jng. 21 f.; Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, 23 f.; 
Schlottmann, ZDMG xxiv. 657 ff. ; Twokleke, ZDMG xl. 742; 
Barton, Sejn. Origins, 102 f. ; Haupt, 7A)MG xxxiv. 768). 

4 . Primitive virorship. — As to the manner in 
which ‘Ashtar(t) was worshipped in primitive 
times, we can only conjecture that those rites 
which are most ancient and most prevalent 
among the Semites were originally consecrated 
to her. Some offerings were cast into the sacred 
spring, as in Arabia (Wellhausen, Rested, 76), 
and in modern Syria (Curtiss, Vrstm. Rd. 
114, 270); but in other cases, such as bloody ! 
sacrifices, this was impracticable, and another 
point of contact with the goddess was needed. 
This was found in the 7nassddh, or ‘standing 
stone,’ which was erected as a beth~el, or ‘abode 
of deity,’ near the spring. On this victims might 
be slam and offerings might be poured with¬ 
out contaminating the sacred waters. 'Fhis was , 
the form of the goddess at Petra (Epiphanius, ! 
Panarion, li.). Down to the latest times the 
‘Ashtart-Aphrodite of Paphos was identified with 
such a stone (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 3 ; Serv. Aen. i. 720; 
Head, Hist. Nuvi. 628). The Ra*alat of Gebal 
was similarly represented, to jud^e from a coin 
of this city (Pietschmann, Phojiizier, 200). In 
Canaanite temples in general niassebdth rather 
than images seem to have embodied tlie mother- 
goddess. 'rids is alluded to apparently in Jer 2 ” 

‘ who say to the stone, Thou hast brought me 
forth ’ (see art. Massebah). The sacred precinct 
around the massdah was enclosed with 'dsherim^ 
or ‘ totem posts,’ which also received religious 
reverence and were early identified with ‘A 8 htar(t) 
(see art. Poles). Oft'erings were made of the 
fruits of the earth and of the increase of the fiocks 
and herds. The first-born of animals were sacred. 
Circumcision was practised as a consecration of 
the reproductive powers, and the first-born child 
was sacrificed in order to secure increased fertility. 
In Gezer, where the cult of the mother-goddess is 
everywhere in evidence, the remains of hundreds 
of new-born infants have been discovered around 
the standing stones of the high place (for the 
existence of this custom among the Arabs, see Isaac 
of Antioch, ed. Bickell, 220). A spring feast was 
celebrated at the time when the lambs were bom, 
and an autumnal festival at the time of the gather¬ 
ing of the date harvest. These occasions were 
marked by great sexual licence (see W. R. Smith, 
Semites^, 469 If. ; Wellhausen, Reste*, 94-101; 
Barton, Sent. OriginSt 108-116 ; and art. Semites). 

5 . History of cult.—If ‘Ashtart was a primitive 
Semitic deity, she must have been brought into 
Canaan by tne first Semitic settlers. Her name 
first appears in the annals of Thothmes ill. (B.C. 
1478) in the name of the city *As-ti-ra-tu (Muller, 
Asien, 162, 313). In the Amaraa Letters (c. B.C. 
1400) this city is mentioned {KIB v., Let. 142. 10 
237. 21). In the treaty of peace between Rameses II. 
and Khetasar (c. B.C. 1270) the ‘Ashtart of the land 
of the Hittites is named (Breasted, Egyp. Recor^, 
iii. 172). Evidently the Canaanite mother-deity 
was so well known to the Egyptians that her name 


served as a general designation for foreign goddesses 
(Miiller, Asien, 313f.). In the mound of Gezer a 
large number of plaques have been discovered in 
pre-I sraelite levels, representing a nude deity who 
18 doubtless ‘Ashtart. No otlier images, except of 
Egyptian origin, are found in these levels, and 
this indicates that ‘Ashtart remained the principal, 
if not the exclusive, deity of the ancient Canaanites 
as of the primitive Semites (see art. Canaanite.s). 

In the OT ‘Ashtart appears as a survival in the 
city-name ^Ashtnrdth (Dt P, Jos 9‘® 12'* 13*^-®*, 

1 Ch 6“(7*)). In Jos 2P7 = 1 Ch this is called 
Be‘e8htera, i.e. Beth-'Ashtart, ‘ house of ‘Ashtart.’ 
The plural vocalization is not confirmed by the 
spelling in the Amarna Letters, and can liardly 
bo due to the fact that several ‘Ashtarts were 
worshipped at this shrine. It may perhaps be 
a plural of majesty like 'Elohim. ‘Ashtaroth- 
Qarnaim (Gn 14®, 1 Mac 6“, 2 Mac 12-*) is perhaps 
to be distinguished from ‘Ashtaroth. In .Jg 2'® 10*, 

1 S 12**^—all from a late Elohistic or Deutero- 

nomic hand -it is stated that the Israelites in the 
period of the Judges worshipped the Ba‘alim and 
the ‘Ashtaroth of the land or Canaan. Here 'Ash¬ 
taroth means no more than ‘ goddesses,’ as in the 
Bab.-Assyr. formula ildni u-ishtardti, ‘gods and 
goddesses ’—a usage that occurs as early as the time 
of yammurabi (L. W. King, fjarmiiurabi, ii. 34). 
Since ‘Ashtart was known to the Canaanite.s, and 
also probably to the pre-Mosaic Hebrews, there is 
no rcjason to doubt that she was worshipped by 
Israel after the concj^uest of Canaan. According 
to 1 S 3D*, the Philistines, who also were new¬ 
comers in Palestine, had adopted the cult of the 
Semitic mother-goddess (read the sing, with LXX 
rb 'A(rTaoT€iov)‘ In 1 K 11®’®*, 2 K 23** ‘Ashtart is 
called tne ‘goddess’ (or ‘loathsome object’) of the 
Sidoniaus, and her worship is said to have been 
favoured by Solomon. In the latter pass .ges 
'Ashtart is construed as a proper name without 
the article. The same is true in the Phosn. in¬ 
scriptions. We do not read of the ‘Ashtart of 
Tyre and the ‘Ashtart of Sidon, as of the Ba‘al 
01 Tyre and the Ba'al of Sidon. In tik mnry of CIS 
135, T 1 K is probably an epithet and not the name of 
the city Eryx. In spite of this, different ‘Ashtarts 
were worshipped in different cities, and the plural, 
as noted above, could have the general sense of 
‘goddesses.’ The use as a proper name, accord¬ 
ingly, is due, as in the case or *Amm, 'Amrni {q.v.) 
to loss of the primitive meaning. 

The worship of 'Ashtart in IMiocnicia and the 
Pheen. colonies is well attested by inscriptions 
and statements in classical writers; at Sidon, by 
Tabnith Ins. 1, 2, 6; CJS I. i. 3. 15, 16, 18; 4. 6 ; 
Lucian, Dea Syr. 4; Achil. Tat. i. 1; Lydus, de Mens. 
iv. 44; Malalas, Chron. ed. Dind. p. 31; at Tyre, by 
Sanchoniathon (Philo Bybl. in Muller, Fragmenta 
Hist. Grcec. iii. 669, fr. 24), Menander (in Josephus, 
Ant. VIII. v. 3, c. Ap. i. 18); at Um el-'Awamltf near 
Tyre, by CIS 8 ; at Ma'^fib, by the Ma'tpdh Ins. 4 ; 
in Cyprus, by CIS 11. 3; 86a. 4 (cf. 46, 72), CIA ii. 
168 ; at Gul near Malta, by CIS 132. 3 ; at Eryx in 
Sicily, by CIS 135; 140. 1; at Carthage, by CIS2J5&. 
4f.; 263. 4, C. R.Acad. Ins. 7, Dec. 1894, Augustine, 
Qu(Est. in Jud. 16, Heptat. vii. 16 (Mi^e, ui. 797). 
It is probable that Ba'alat, ‘ mistress,^ the goddess 
of GeW and other Pheen. towns {CIS 1. 2£ ; 177 ; 
Philo Byb. in Miiller, Fragmenta Hist. Grcec. iii. 
569 ; Melito in Cureton, Spic. 44), is only a title of 
‘Ashtart. Her cult was the same as that of ‘Ash¬ 
tart, and she is identified with Astarte by Plutarch, 
de Iside et Osiride, 15 (cf. Cicero, de Nat. I)tor. iii. 
69). Tanith also and other Pheen. goddesses may 
be only local forms of ‘Ashtart (see Phosnicians). 
In Phoenicia, Cyprus, and most of the islands of 
the i'Egean, statuettes have been found representing 
a nude female holding a dove. These are similar 
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iu type to the plagues discovered at Gezer, and 
are generally believed to represent the Phcen. 
goddess (see Terrot and Chipiez, tig. 381 f.). On 
Pliccn. coins she is represented standing on the 
prow of a galley with a mural crown on her head 
or in her hand. 

Into Syria proper the cult of ‘Ashtart seems never 
to have spread, on account of the strength of the 
native goddess Atargatis. Although ‘Attar was 
originally the same as ‘Ashtar, the tw'o goddesses 
had diverged so far that they were never iaentilied. 
Lucian {Dca Syr.) carefully distinguishes them. 
There was even a temple oi Atargatis at Askalon 
alongside of that of Astarte, and Atargatis elsewhere 
invaded the territory of ‘Ashtart. Accordingly, 
w’heuTertullian {Apol. ‘24), Artemidorus (OaeimTiL 
i. 8), and Lydus {de il/fow. hi. 35, iv. 44) call Astarte 
the goddess of Syria, this only shows a loose usage 
of the name Syria. 

From the IMicenicians the cult of ‘Ashtart spread 
to the Greeks and to the Romans. One inscription 
(CIG 6807) shows that her worship was carried, 
probably by Roman soldiers, as far as Corbridge 
in England. Uommel {Neue Jahrb.f. Phil. cxxv. 
[188‘2j 176; Aufs. u. Abh. 34) attempts to show 
that Aphrodite is etymologically the same as 
‘Ashtart ; but this is doubtful. It is certain, 
liowever, that the Greeks identified ‘Ashtart with 
Ajihrodite (cf. the inscription from Delos in 
liulletiri de Corre,s'p. HelUniqmiy vi. 1882, p. 473). 
Aphrodite often bears the title of Urania or 
Cixlestis, but this is also a title of ‘Ashtart (Jer 
pti 4.p7(. 26 . Sanchoniathon in Muller, Fragvienta 
tiist. Greer, iii. 569). Many of the seats of Apliro- 
dite worship were originally old Phoen. sanctuaries. 
The temple of Urania Aphrodite at Askalon 
(Herod, i. 105) must be the same as the ‘house of 
‘Ashtart’ (1 S 3P®). The Aphrodite whose rites 
at Aphaka are described by Lucian {Dea Syr. 6) 
and Eusebius {Vit. Const, iii. 55), and whom 
Sozomen {HE ii. 5) calls Urania, can have been no 
other than the Ba‘alat of Gebal whose identity 
with ‘Ashtart has already been discussed. The 
shrines of Aphrodite in Cyprus also were certainly 
Fhccn. foundations, and when Homer calls her 
Ki/irpts and Kvdtpeia {II. v. 330 ; Od. viii. 283, xviii. 
193), he shows that she was derived by the Greeks 
from the Phtenicians. In like manner Venus 
Erycina of the Romans is identical with the old 
Phcen. ‘Ashtart of Eryx, and Cicerej says expressly 
{de Nat. Dear. iii. 59 ; cf. Lydus, de Mens. iv. 44) 
that there are four Venuses, one originating in 
Syria and Cyprus, who is called Astarte and is 
recorded to have wedded Adonis. Compare also 
what Lucretius says of ‘ iEneadura genetrix ’ in 
the opening lines of de Rerum Natura. It is clear, 
accordingly, that much information in regard to 
the cult of ‘Ashtart may be gained from a careful 
sifting of the statements of classical authors con¬ 
cerning Aphrodite and Venus (see art. Greek 
Religion). It is even possible that Rhea, Cybele, 
and other mother-goddesses of the ancient world 
may be ultimately derived from the Semitic 
‘Asntart, or at least may be modi tied by her influ¬ 
ence (see Atargatis, Lshtar). 

Litbratuhk.—I n addition to the dlixmgidons mentioned above, 
see E. Meyer, art. ‘ Astarte' in Roscher (1884); Cumont, art. 
‘Astarte’ in Pauly-VVissowa (1898); Baudissin, ‘Astarte und 
Aachora' (with full bibliography of earlier writers) in PHE* 
(1896); Driver, ‘ Ashtoretn ’ in Hostinifs’ DB (1898); Farnell, 
CGS, chs. xxi.-xxili. (vol. li. 1890); Moore, ‘Ashtoreth’ in 
EBi (1899); Barton, ‘ Ashtoreth and her Influence in the 
OT,’ JBL X. 78 ff., ‘The Semitic Ishtor CJult’ln Helyraica, ix. 
(1898) 183-106, X. (1894) 1-74, A Sketch o/Semitic Origins (1902); 
Haupt, ‘The Name Istar,' in JAOS xxviii. (1907) 112-119; 
Lewy, Sem. Fremdw. im Griech. 148,186 f. See also the litera¬ 
ture under Atarqatis, Isutar. 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 

ASIA (Ethnology, Religions, and Ethics).— 
The distinctive title of officina gentium, formerly 


awarded to Asia by common consent, was based 
mainly on her vast population, which greatly ex¬ 
ceeded that of all the rest of the knowui world. 
Now it may l>e taken in a more literal sense, as 
indicating that this continent is really the officina, 
the true cradle of the human sjiecies. In art. 
Ethnology it is shown that man was specialized 
most probably in Malay.sia during Pliocene times, 
that is, wliile that insular region still formed part 
of the A.siatic mainland. 

From tills (centre of origin and dispersion the 
first migratory routes, still in the late Pliocene or 
early I’leistocene Age, may now be followed almost 
step by step through tiie Malay Peninsula, ludo- 
China, and India to the Tibetan plateau, which 
was not yet so sharply cut oti’ from those lands as 
it afterw'ards W’as by the continuous upheaval of 
the Himalayan system. Recently a very old 
station <jii tins route was revealed in the Pahang 
district, north of Johore (Malay Peninsula), where 
a rudely worked stone implement was found rest¬ 
ing on limestone rock 45 feet below the surface, 
among some river gravel, above w hich w'a.s a bed of 
clay 43 feet thick, derived from the decomposition 
of the greenstone liills skirting the Tui river valley. 
These hills had been overlaid by the limestone de- 
osit, and it was only when the limestone had 
een sufliciently denmied to allow the greenstone 
to emerge that the latter rock began to yield its 
clay. ‘The amount of denudation since this emer¬ 
gence has been at least 300 feet’ {Straits Times, 
14th Feb. 1902). Farther north. Dr, Noelling dis¬ 
covered (1894) another naheolithic station in the 
Yenan^aung district, Upper Burma, where some 
chipped flints were found in situ in a Pliocene bed 
associated with Hipparion antelopinum and other 
lon^ extinct fauna {Natural Science, April, 1897). 
In India, pala'olithsare yielded, often in great abun¬ 
dance, by the Pleistocene beds and drift navels of 
theMirzftpur, Arcot, Orissa, Hyderabad, Narbada, 
Gangetic, and other districts. Many of the objects 
are of the same type as those of the European 
Drift, and are certainly contemporaneous or even 
of earlier date {JAI xvii. 57 f.). 

These primitive Indo-Malayan wanderers may 
thus easily have converged both from India and 
Indo-China on the Tibetan tableland, which, under 
conditions far more favourable than at present, 
would almost inevitably have become a new centre 
of specialization and aispersion for the human, as 
it has for so many other mammalian, species. Here 
was ample space, such as seems needed for the 
evolution of all new varieties ; a difl'erent and cooler 
climate than that of the Torrid Zone, though, ow ing 
to its then lower altitude, more genial than at 
present; boundless plains intersected by ranges of 
moderate height, and diversified by a lacustrine 
and fluvial system far more extensive than that 
revealed by modern exploration. Here, therefore, 
the Indo-Malayan Pleistocene precursor must 
necessarily have become modified in the process of 
adaptation to his changed environment, and thus 
graaually have acquired the physical feature.s 
characteristic of the Mongol division of mankind. 
Neither colour of the skin, texture of the hair, nor 
stature could present any difficulty, since in all 
these respects the Mongol type stands actually 
nearer than does the Negro to tliat of the general¬ 
ized Quaternary ancestor (de Quatrefages). Taken 
as a whole, the Mongol archetype diii'ers from the 
other divisions—blacK, white, red—mainly in the 
general yellowish complexion, the broad flat 
features, with prominent cheek-bones, small 
mesorrhine nose, mesognathous jaws, brachycepli- 
alous (short) head, somewhat sunken eyes, with a 
narrow almond-shaped aperture between the lids, 
a vertical fold of skin over the inner canthus, and 
the outer angle slightly raised ; lastly, the highly 
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characteristic dark blue spot in the lower sacral 
rej^on peculiar to all true-hom Mongols, but dis¬ 
appearing in infancy, and said to be common also 
to the Sunian young (Dr. Balz, quoted by Dr. O. 
Nachod, Gesch. von Japan, 19()(i, n. 35). The 
oblique eye with its fold is also a distinct racial 
mark, whereas the bhurk, lank, and rather coarse 
hair, round in transverse section, though constant 
is not exclusive, being common also to the Ameri¬ 
can aborigines, and forming the most marked 
somatic link between the Mongol and American 
Indian divisions. 

Trqm the central Tibetan plateau this Homo 
aaiat U'us fuscus, as he has been named by Linn6, 
radiated during the Stone Ages over the greater 
art of the continent, northwards to Mongolia, 
iberia, and the Amur basin, eastwards to China 
and Indo-China, westwards to the Tarim basin, the 
Aralo-Caspian depression, and Mesopotamia, south¬ 
wards to India as far as the Vindhyan uplands. 
Most of the Asiatic mainland was thus first occu¬ 
pied by peoples of proto-Mongol stock, who in their 
several new environments developed a number of 
sub-groups distinguished by more or less marked 
physical, mental, and linguistic characters. Such 
are the so-called Hyperboreans, comprising the now 
nearly extinct Yukaghira, Chukchis, Koryak.s, and 
Kamchadales of the Arctic region east of the Lena 
basin; the wide-spread Mongolo-Turki family, 
whose chief branches are the Mongols proper, the 
Tunguses with the Manchus, Koreans, Japanese, 
and Liu-Kiu Islanders, in the east, the Turks or 
Tatars, the Yakuts, Kirghizes, Sarnoyeds, and 
Ugro-Finns, in the north and west, ranging from 
the Lena basin to Lapland and Hungary, and 
loosely connected by their common agglutinating 
Ural-Altaic .speech, of which Korean and Japanese 
appear to be aberrant members ; the Tibeto-Chinese 
section, including the Tibetans, the Chinese, the 
Indo-Chinese, and several south Himalayan groups, 
all of more or le.ss monosyllabic isolating speech; 
the extinct or absorbed Akkado-Sumerians of 
Babylonia, wdiose liighly agglutinating pre-Semitic 
language is by many affiliated to the Ural-Altaic 
family (details in art. ETHNOLOGY, ‘Conspectus).’ 

This first Mongol settlement of Asia left free the 
southern and south-western regions—a great part 
of India, Irania, Caucasia, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Canaan, and Aral)ia, about one-fourth of the 
whole continent. During the early Stone Ages, 
most of the south-western section was occupied by 
various branches of the Caucasic division, ranging 
eastwards from North Africa, where that division 
appears to have been specialized (see art. Africa). 
Amongst the first arrivals were the Semites, who 
ramified from the common Hamito-Semitic stock, 
and occupied the Arabian Peninsula, of which they 
have always held exclusive possession, and whence 
they migrated later into M^esopotamia, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, becoming ditlerentiated in their new 
homes as Himyaiites, Arabs, Phoenicians, Canaan- 
ites (Israelites, Amorites, and others), Aranis^ns 
(Syro-Chaldueans), Assyrians, and perhaps Hittites. 
Other early streams of migration from Africa are 
now represented by the Georgians, Circassians, 
Lesghians, and others of the Caucasus, where they 
are distinguished by a surprising diversity of speech 
(whence the expre.s3ion ‘mountain of languages 
of the mediajval Arab writers), and often by an 
almost ideally perfect physical type, owing to 
which * Caucasic^ was adopted by Blumenbach ^ a 
suitable conventional name of the white division, 
that is, of Linn6’8 Ho-irw europaeus alhus. Then 
came the Caucasians of Aryan speech, commonly 
called Aryans or Indo-Europeans, whose proven¬ 
ance and centres of dispersion are still moot ques¬ 
tions, but whose various Asiatic branches are 
found at the dawn of history already settled in 


Asia Minor (Hellenes, Phrygians, Lydians, Armen¬ 
ians, aiul others), in Irania (Modes, Persians, 
Kurd.s, Afghans, Baluchi, and others), in the 
Hindii-Kush, Pamirs, and North India (Siah-Posh, 
Dards, Gah has, Vedic Aryans). 

In India the.se Aryans were probably preceded 
by a now submerged Negrito element from Malay- 
.sia, by the Kolarians of tlie Vintlhyan upland's, 
and by the Dravidians of the Deccan and Ceylon. 
There is no certain clue to the origin of the last 
two, who present mixed physical characters and 
speak two radically distinct agglutinating lan¬ 
guages, Kolarian e.snecially being of an extreme 
tyjie. In its morphology it remotely resembles the 
Finno-Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic family, 
but, like Dravidian, in other respects difl’ers pro- 
foumlly from all other known lorm.s of speech. 
But it is generally, and perhaps rightly, assumed 
that the Kolarians entered India from tne north or 
north-east, and the Dravidians from the north¬ 
west, and that both may have been oflshoots of the 
Mongol stock afterwards greatly modified in their 
new tropical homes. 

This first occupation of Asia mainly by the 
Mongols, but al.so largely by the Caucasians, has 
undergone great changes and shiftings, brought 
about by the ceaseless migratory movements and 
racial struggles which, beginning in remote pre¬ 
historic times, were continued throughout the 
historic period, and are still in progress. Evidence 
is now available to show that the Mongol domain 
was encroached upon and traversed north and 
south by neolithic whites penetrating from Europe 
across Siberia and Mongolia to Manchuria, Korea, 
and Japan, and apparently from Africa through 
Syria, Caucasia, Irania, and north India to Indo- 
Cnina and Malaysia. The strain of white blood is 
very marked amongst the Manchus and Koreans, 
while the Ainus, the true abori^^ines of Japan, are 
now' definitely declared by Nacliod to be neolithic 
Caucasians (Gesch, von Japan, 1906, i. i.). The 
route followed seems indicated by the station near 
Tomsk, West Siberia, where, in 1896, numerous 
worked flints and some human remains were found 
by Prof. Kashchenko in association with those of a 
mammoth. Farther east, A. P. Mositz explored 
(1895) five pre-historic stations in Transbaikalia, in 
one of which he found two highly dolichocephalic 
pre-Mongol skulls of the early European type 
(VAnthropologic, 1896, p. 82). In Korea, where 
the evidence accumulates, H. S. Saunderson re¬ 
marks on ‘the frequency with which features 
almost European in refinement and Caucasian in 
cast are met with.’ Here the numerous flint 
implements and dolmens, like those of Britain and 
North Africa, must be accredited to the San-San 
al>origines who occupied the peninsula long be¬ 
fore its conquest by the Mongoloid Sien-pi from 
Manchuria. 

The southern highway may similarly be traced 
from Africa through Syria, where Prof. Zumoffen 
describes seven stations of the early and later 
Stone Ages (UAnthropologic, 1897, pp. 272, 426), 
and thence through Caucasia, India, and the KhS,si 
Hills to Indo-China, where the evidence again 
abounds. Here are numerous Caucasic groups 
Intermingled or associated with the Mongm sud- 
stratum, and conspicuous especially amongst the 
Kahyens of North Burma, the Cambodians of the 
Lower Mekhong, the Mosso, Lolo, Man-tse, and 
many other hillmen all along the Chinese border¬ 
lands from Assam to Annam. Mrs. Bishop (Miss 
Bird) describes the white Man-tse, visited by her 
In 1896, as ‘quite Caucasian, both men and women 
being very handsome.’ Prince Henri d’Orl^ans 
was reminded by the Kiu-tse (Khanungs, Lii-ta^) 
of some of his European acquaintances. Dr. 
Billet met some Nong people ‘ with light and even 
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red hair ’; and M. R. Vemeau tells us tliat the 
Mans and T’liai * dilfer altogether from the Mongol 
grouD represented by the Chinese and Annamese. 
The Mans especially show striking affinities with 
the Aryan type' {1/Anthropologic^ 1896, p. 602). 

In the extreme west the racial movements re¬ 
sulted in Mesopotamia in the extinction of the 
Akkado-Sumenan Mongols by the Caucasic Semites 
over 4000 years ago. After the rise of Islftm these 
and most other Semites became Arabized in speech 
and religion, while in Asia Minor nearly all the 
eai'ly Caucasic peoples were displaced by the Mu¬ 
hammadan Turki hordes from Central Asia. Ana¬ 
tolia has thus become by conquest a part of the 
Mongol domain, which has also encroached on a 
considerable section of North Irania, that is, the 
hilly district between Herat and Kabul, now occu- 
piea by numerous Aimak and Hazara tribes, who 
are ethnically Mongolo-Turks, Muhammadans in 
religion, and now of Aryan (Persian) speech. 

In Irania and the Aralo-Caspian steppe, that is, 
the /mn, or ‘ land of light,’ and Turdn, the ‘ land of 
night,’ of the Persian poet-chroniclers, a perpetual 
struggle for the ascendancy has been maintained 
throughout the historic period between the nomad 
predatory hordes of the northern wastes and the 
cultured agricultural populations of the fertile 
southern lands. These southern Aryans were 
dominant under the old Persian empire of the 
Achiemenians, which extended from the Mge&n 
to the Oxus and Indus, and fostered the growth 
of flourishing settled communities throughout 
Central Asia. Thus it was that Iran interpene¬ 
trated Turan, expanded its higher culture by the 
very enlargement of its own orders, and, when 
further stimulated by Hellenic influences, invaded 
the wilderness itself. In the Tarim basin, at that 
time a fertile well-watered region, there arose a 
great centre of Iranian and Graeco-Bactrian civiliza¬ 
tion, the remains of which, after lying buried for 
some two thousand years under the advancing 
samds of the Takla-Makan Desert, have again been 
brought to light by the Sven Hedin expeditions of 
1895 and 1900, ana more fully explorea by Dr. M. 
A. Stein, who in 1901 recovered OTeat quantities 
of hidden treasures, now deposited in the British 
Museum (Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan^ 1903). 

Later, the Caucasian ascendancy in Central Asia 
disappeared before the repeated invasions of Huns, 
Finns, Turks, and other Mongol hordes, but has 
been again restored, at least politically, by the 
spread of the Russian power over the trans-Cas¬ 
pian region in recent times. To these incessant 
ethnical movements, dislocations, and interming- 
lings are due those intermediate Mongolo-Caucasic 
populations, such as the Ugrians and other Finns, 
the Uzbegs, Turkomans, Hazaras, and other Turki 
groups, \^o in their physical characteristics present 
every shade of transition between the typical w hite 
and yellow races. 

In many places the cultures and social and religious 
institutions are similarly intermingled, although in 
Asia the dominant religions are in great measure 
distributed according to race. Thus the Tunguses 
and moat other Siberian aborigines are pronounced 
shamanists; the Hindus extreme polytneists; the 
Tibetans, Sinhalese, Indo-Chinese, Chinese, Jap¬ 
anese, and Mongols proper all nominal Buddhists; 
the Arabs, Kurds, Afghans, Turkomans, Uzbegs, 
Kirghizes, and Turks generally Sunnites (‘ortho¬ 
dox’ Muhammadans); the Persians, the Moors of 
Ceylon, and the Hazaras mostly Shi’ites (‘separ¬ 
atist’ Muhammadans). Thus is seen the curious 
spectacle of a nomad Turki group (Kirghizes) and 
a nomad Mongol group (Kalmuks) encamped side 
by side on the Lower Volga plains, both intruders 
from Asia, but the former strict Sunnites, the 
latter Buddhists like all their Eastern kindred. 


This distribution, however, is purely superficial, 
since below the outward forms, often merely official, 
as in Tibet, Siam, Annam, and China, the old 
primitive beliefs still everywhere survive in their 
full vigour. In Asia these beliefs represent all the 
earliest developments of the religious sentiment— 
pure animism, personification of the powers of 
nature, and ancestor-worship (art. Ethnology, § 9) 
—not merely in juxtaposition, but often in the 
closest possible association. Thus ancestor-wor¬ 
ship, characteristic of Africa, and animal-cult, 
dominant in America, are Ixith prevalent in China, 
jointly with the belief in good and bad aerial and 
w'ater spirits, and an outward adherence to the 
three recognized national religions — the three 
‘State Churches,* as they have been called— 
kiao (Buddhism), tao-kiao (Taoism), and ju-kiao 
(Confucianism). 

‘ In every district are practised diverse forma of worship 
between which no clear dividing line can be drawn, and, as in 
Annam, the same persons may be at once followers of Con¬ 
fucius, Lao-tse, and Buddha. In fact, such is the position of 
the emperor, who belongs ex offi4sio to all three of these State 
religions, and scrupulously takes part in their various observ¬ 
ances. There is even some truth in the Chinese view that 
“all three make but one religion,” the first appealing to man’s 
moral nature, the second to the instinct of self-preservation, 
the third to the higher sphere of thought and contemplation. 
But behind, one might say above, it all, the old animism 
still prevails, manifested in a multitude of supcrHtilious 

S ractices, whose purport is to appease the evil and secure 
le favour of the good spirits, the Feny-ahui, or FuiKpshui, 
air and water genii who have to be reckoned with in 
all the weightiest as well as the most trivial occurrences of 
dally life. These, with the ghosts of their ancestors, by 
whom the whole land is haunted, are the bane of the 
Chinaman’s existence. Everything depends on maintaining 
a perfect balance betw-een the two principles represented by 
the ‘White Tiger' and the ‘Azure Dragon,’ who ^uard the 
approaches of every dwelling, and whose opposing intiuences 
have to be nicely adjusted by the well-)>aid professors of the 
magic arts’ (Keane, Man Past and Present^ p. 223). 

The ‘professors’ here referred to correspond in 
China to the shamans who control the religious 
world in Siberia. Shamanism will be separately 
dealt with, and here it may suffice to say tliat it is 
not a particular system of belief, but rather a 
peculiar phase of thought, which is widely distri¬ 
cted, and appears to he a necessary stf^e in the 
progress of all religious develmiment. Thus the 
shaman belongs to no special form of belief, but 
holds a position somewhat intermotUate between 
the medicine-man and wizard of the lower, and the 
marabout and true priest of the higher, religious 
systems. Although in its more advanced state 
the office tends to become hereditaiy and thus to 
crystallize into a regular hierarchy, in Siberia any 
one may become a shaman who has sufficient 
will-power to enforce belief in his claim to super¬ 
natural virtues, and to exercise them as intercessor 
between the invisible and otherwiste inaccessible 
deities and their votaries. Hence in Siberia l^neath 
the general shaman-craft there are all kinds of 
animistic beliefs, practices, and superstitions, in 
which animal-cult, as in North America, plays a 
much larger part than ancestor- or nature-worship. 
Wer-wolf notions are wide-spread, and the Tatars 
of the Minusinsk district about the Abakan affluent 
of the Yenisei, although baptized Christians, are 
still under the influence of the shamans, and credit 
the Ainas, that is, the invisible spirits of evil, with 
the power of assuming the form of dogs, foxes, 
birds, snakes, and other animals. These Ainas 
dwell in the underground regions, and are ruled by 
the Irle Khan, who is also the familiar spirit and 
patron of the shamans. 

So also the Yakuts of the Lena basin have a sub¬ 
ordinate deity, the Vekhsvt, or ‘ Advocate,’ who 
from time to time visits the abodes of mortals in 
the form of a white horse, an eagle, a cuckoo, or 
some other bird, and carries messages to and fro 
between them and the ‘Merciful Chief,’ creator of 
the world, who with hU wife, ‘ Shining in Glory,’ 
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is all-powerful. These are beneficent beings, but 
nearly all the rest appear to be devils, and amongst 
the Yakuts demonolatry is certainly carried to its 
extreme limits. The malevolent aerial srdrits form 
t\yenty-seven tribes ruled by a kind of Satan, who 
with his wife has a numerous progeny, all hostile 
to man. Sugai-toyon, the Yakut Juj>piter Tonans^ 
is the instrument of his vengeance, while in the 
underground Mung-tar, abode of ‘ Everlasting 
Woe,’ there dwell eight other hosts of demons 
under Asharay-bioho, the ‘Miglity,’ supreme in 
Hades. These hosts have all their female con¬ 
sorts, and are joined by the shamans after death. 
Another potent divinity is Eriakhsys^ the ‘Cow- 
herdess,’ who is much dreaded because of her power 
to harm their cattle, strike them with murrain, 
and destroy the calves ; hence her wrath has to be 
lUmed aside by many costly offerings (Ovarovsky). 

l)espite their veneer of Kussian Orthodoxy, the 
neighbouring Saiiwveds still cling tenaciously to 
their old pagan beliefs. ‘As long as things go 
well with liim [the Samoyed], he is a Christian; 
but should his reindeer cfie, or other catastrophe 
haprien, he immediately returns to his old god Num 
or Clmddi. . . . He conducts his heathen services 
by night and in secret, and carefully screens from 
sight any image of Chaddi’ (F. G. Jackson, The 
Great Frozen Land^ 1895, p. 84). Several instances 
are here mentioned of this compromise between tlie 
old and the new—a subject more fully dealt with in 
art. Aborigines. Thus on the Samoyed graves the 
wooden cross is supplemented by an inverted sledge, 
which is intended to convey the dead safely over 
the snows of the under world. They also hold in 
awe the rings of stones within which human sacri¬ 
fices appear to have been formerly offered to propi¬ 
tiate Cliaddi; and although these practices have 
ceased, ‘ it is only a few years a^o that a Samoyed 
living on Novaia Zenilia sacrihced a young girl’ 
{ih.). Many of these aborigines hold that death is 
the end of everything, that good and evil deeds 
receive their deserts in this life, and that immor¬ 
tality is reserved only for the tatib6, that is, the 
Samoyed magicians or shamans, who either remain 
quietly in their graves or else wander about at 
night seeking an opportunity to benefit their 
friends or harm their enemies. Despite this limited 
measure of immortality, in the graves are deposited 
all kinds of useful objects, such as clothing, cook- 
ing-pots, knives, horns filled with tobacco, gims, 
bows and arrows for the men, needles, thread, or 


sinews for sewing, and scraping-knives for the 
women, everything being damaged to prevent it 
from bein^ stolen. The explanation of this seem¬ 
ing inconsistency is that the departed do not die at 
once, but survive for some time in the grave, where 
they 'wdll require the same objects that they needed 
in this life. 

The above-mentioned Num is an aerial (fod who dwells in the 
sky, where he generates thunder and lightning, sends down 
ram and snow, and rules the winds and storms. The sky itself 
also called Num (cf. Diespiter), is his visible embodiment, and 
to his essence also belong the moon and stars through which 
he manifests himself at night, the rainbow {munhano) which 
forms the hem of his mantle, and the sun in which he is chiefly 
personified, and which is greeted at its rising and Bettmg with 
suitable invocations. Some, even hold that the earth, the sea, 
and all visible nature form part of the sauae divine system, 
thus anticipating the monistic and pantheistic concepU of more 
advanced theosophies. Num knows and sees all that happens 
upon earth; if men are good and benevolent, he ““ 

thdr doings, increases their reindeer herds (one of his epitheUi 
is Jilibcam-hatriie, ‘ cattle^ard ’), blesses 
tions. and endows them with many days. But j* they lead 
wicked lives, they fall into poverty and mis^y, f{® 
turnly. There is even a sort of moral code containing me 
precepts by which all should be guided who wish to stand well 
Sdth Num : * Believe in Num. lielieve in the spirit of evil, and 
that he can be appeased by sacrifices, that no “*®^®'^tune Wall 
thee or thv family, or thy herds, that he may save toee from 
stlSess anVS thee fn thy labours.^^^ 


the poor, and Num will reward thee. Speak not of what thou 
hast seen, that no one may know from thee what has hap}.)ened.' 

Yet beneath this outward display of lofty reli¬ 
gious and ethical notions, most of the Saruoyeds 
are still mainly nature-worshippers and aiiimists. 
They show great respect especially for the bear, 
which with the wolf is held in the highest vene¬ 
ration in Siberia. Nevertheless the Sainoyeds, 
like the Ainus and other Eastern peoples, will cap¬ 
ture and kill it whenever they can. When it is 
dead, the claws of its forejiaws are usually ampu¬ 
tated, the object being, by a strange confusion of 
ideas, to protect themselves from harm when next 
they venture to attack one of the species. 

Like the Samoyeds, the Ostyaks of the Yenisei 
region have a god of the sky, Turm or Urt^ who 
sends thunder and storms, but is also credited with 
a high sense of honour and rectitude. He mingles 
amongst mortals, accompanying them wherever 
they go, and judging them according to their 
deserts, for no act, good or evil, can escape his 
notice. He is inaccessible even to the shamans ; 
no appeals can bend his will; and he controls 
human destinies and the course of events according 
to the eternal laws of justice. No sacrihees can 
secure his favour, since he looks only to merit in 
the disposal of his gifts, without the least regard 
to prayers or offerings. Hence in times of distress 
and trouble it is useless to seek his aid. It is the 
lesser deities and the demons alone that can be 
swayed by the mediation of the shamans, and, as 
amongst the Ugrian Finns, they are generally repre¬ 
sented by rude stone or wooden eSigies, often of 
extremely fantastic form. Thus Ortik, the patron 
of the hunt, is figured as a legless horse stuffed with 
hair and skins, with two linen sleeves for arms, a 
linen skirt, and a face made of a hammered metal 
plate nailed to a block of wood. A log arrayed in 
beaver skins stands for Meig, a peculiarly malig¬ 
nant goblin, who plays mischievous pranKs with 
people, leading them astray in the woods, and over¬ 
whelming them in snowstorms. In this strange 
pantheon a place is also found for both the wolf 
and the bear, and when one of these animals is 
bagged in the hunt it is regarded eis a stroke of 
lucK celebrated with much feasting and revelry. 

* The skin is Htulled with hay, and the people collect from all 
quartere to jeer, mock, and spit upon the helpless enemy. 
They sing: sonprs of triumph expressed in words of insult and 
defiance. After their spirit of merriment is exhausted, they sot 
up on its hind leg[S in the corner of the hut the now haruiless 
ettipy of the ferocious beast, and bestow upon it, for a consider¬ 
able time, the veneration of a tutelar god* (A. Featherman, 
Races of Mankind, 1891, iv. 564X 

But it is in the extreme east, amongst the Gil- 
yaks and that this animal-cult has acquired 

its highest development. The kohr (bear), who 
represents the Kur^ or Lord of the heavens, is one 
of the chief Gilyak divinities, although under 
certain circumstances he is occasionally captured 
and eaten. When taken in his lair while hiber¬ 
nating in winter, he is secured by a leathern noose 
and dragged alone with shouts and cries intended 
to stupefy the still half-dozing victim. He is then 
kept in confinement, fed and fattened on fish, 
and at last slain on his fea.st-day, after a fight in 
which the villagers are required to attack him 
without arms. Similar strange practices prevail 
amongst the Ainus of Yezo, North Japan, as 
descrined by the late Mrs. Bishop : 

‘ The peculiarity which distiiigulahes this rude mythology ia 
the “worship" of the bear, the Yezo bear being one of the 
finest of his species. But it is impossible to understand the 
feelings by which it is prompted, for they worship it after their 
fashion, and set up its head in their villages, yet they trap it, 
kill it, eat it, and sell its skin. There is no doubt that this wild 
beast inspires more of the feeling^ which prompts worship than 
Uie inanimate forces of nature, and the Ainus may be distin¬ 
guished as bear-worshippers, and their greatest religious fes¬ 
tival, or Saturnalia, as the Festival of the Bear. Gentle and 
peaceable as they are, they have a g^reat admiration for fierceness 
and courage; and the bear, which is the strong^est, fiercest, and 
most courageous animal known to them, has probably in al’ 
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ag^es inspired them with verjcration. Some oi their rude chants 
are in praise of the bear, and their higiiest euiogj’ on a man is 
to compare him to a i)oar ’ ( Unbeaten Tracks in Japan*, 1886, ii. 
73). For further details and a possible explanation of this 
stranj^^e cult, see the art. Ainus in vol. i. p. 241)», and art. 
Animal.s, ib. p. 502^ 

In Moii<;<>lia the never-dying superstitions asso¬ 
ciated with nature-worship, animism, demonolatry, 
and witchcraft still survive beneath the outward 
show of othcial lamaism. Indeed, the whole system 
of Ihiddhism is everywhere coloured and modified, 
as in most other Buddhist land.s, by the old local 
beliefs. The magicians are still appealed to when 
the flocks are smitten by disea.se; when ‘ tine 
weather,’ which there means rain, is needed ; when 
sickness troubles the household; or when some 
healthy but unfriendly neighbour is to be stricken 
by a mortal illness or fatal accident. The very 
inmates of the huge lama.series bear the name of 
‘ Samaneans,’ perhaps a corrupt form of the Tungus 
word shaman, as if the Biidilhist monks were 
merely the spiritual successors of the old medicine¬ 
men. Every possible transition is thus observed 
between the former nature- and spirit-worship and 
the peculiar form of lamaism introduced from 
Tibet after the death of Jenghiz Rhan. 

In Tibet itself much the same relations prevail 
between the ‘ State Church ’ and the pre-Buddbi.st 
Bonbo or Boa-ho religion, which perai.sts, especially 
in the central and eastern provinces, .siile by side 
with the national creed. From the colour of the 
robes usually worn by its priests, it is known as 
the sect of the ‘ Blacks,’ in contradistinction to the 
orthodox ‘ Yellow ’ anddi.ssenting ‘ Ked ’ lamaists; 
and, as now constituted, its origin is attributed to 
Shen-rab (Gsen-rabs), who flourished about the 
6 th cent, before the new era, and is venerated as 
the equal of Buddha himself. His followers, who 
were powerful enough to drive Buddhism from 
Tibet in the 10th cent., w'orship eighteen chief 
deities, the most popular being the red and black 
demons, the snake devil, and especially the fiery 
tiger-god, father of all the subordinate members 
of this truly diabolical pantheon. The sacred 
symbol of the Bonbo sect is the ubiquitous swa¬ 
stika with the hooks of the cross reversed, Fhi 
instead of irFT- a change said to be due to the 
practice of turning the prayer-wheel from right to 
left as the Red lamas do, instead of from left to 
right as is the orthodox way. The common 
Buddhist formula of .six syllables-om-w/i-nf-joW- 
me-hum —is also replaced by one of seven syllables 
—vui-tri-mon-tre-sa-la-dzun (Sarat Chandra Das, 
in JBASBe, 1881-1882). 

In the upland regions skirting the Brahmaputra, 
between Tibet and Upper Burma, there are a 
multitude of primitive Mongoloid peoples—Abors, 
Mishmis, Garos, Khasis, Kocchis, Bodos, Kacharis, 
Lushais, Nagas, Kukis, Chins, Kahyens, Karens, 
and many others—who have been little or not at 
all affected either by Buddhist or Hindu influences, 
and whose religions or mythologies consequently 
present features often of exceptional interest. 
Thus the gods of the Garos are mostly vague 
mythical entities, dwelling in the hills or in the 
sky, but possessing no definite attributes or 
powers, ana associated with many wonderful cos- 
mical myths. Salgong, the chief deity, marries 
Apongma, a divine princess who descends on earth 
and gives birth to ICen^ra Barsa, father of fire and 
of all the heavenly bodies, and also to a daughter, 
Mining Mija, who marries the son of Donjograa, 
mother of mankind. From a granddaughter of 
Salgong spring the mothers of the Tibetan Bhoti- 
yas, of the Garos, and of the Feringies (English), 
and so on. But beneath these fanciful legends, many 
of them obviously later inventions, there persists the 
old nature-worship, as seen in the personification 


of the sun, moon, and stars, of the hills, streams, 
and forests, with their indwelling genii, to whom 
are attributed divine powers as rulers of the uni¬ 
verse, and controllers of human destinies and of 
all natural phenomena. 

‘According to the Kuki creation in>'tli, the face of the earth 
was originally covered with one vo-st sheet of water inhabited 
by a hutfe worm. One day the Creator, passing over this worm, 
dropped a siualJ piece of clay, saying, “ <Jf this I mean to make a 
land and people it.” “ Nonsense,” said the worm ; “ look here, I 
tain swallow it” But the lump passing out of his body grew 
and grew until It became the world we now see. Then man 
sprang out of the ground by the will of the throe gods, Lambra the 
Creator, without whose consent jjothirig can he done, Golarai, 
god of death, and the beneficent Dudukal, who operates through 
his wife Fapit^’ (C. A. Soppitt, Kuki-Ltishai Tribes, 1887). 

The TawyanSy a branch of the numerous Chin 
family, have a tradition that they were formerly 
very powerful, but were ruined by their insane 
efforts U) capture the sun. With a .sort of Jacob’s 
ladder they mounted higher and higher, but, grow¬ 
ing tired, began to rpiarrel among themselves, until 
one day, while halt of them were clambering up 
the pole, the other half below cut it down ju.st as 
they were about to seize the sun. 

Although often described as devil-worshippers, 
the Chins appear to worship neither god nor (levil. 
The northern groups believe there is no Ens Sup- 
remum; ami although the southerners have a 
Kozin, or heail god, they pay him no homage, and 
never look to him for any favouns, except j)erhaps 
exemption from such troubles as he might be dis¬ 
posed to inflict on those who offend him in this 
world. There are also the countless nats, or spirits 
of the air, the streams, the jungle, the hills, and 
there are those that swarm in the house and in 
the fields. None of the.se can do any good, though 
all may do harm unless soothed by ^f ts. Mithikway 
the ‘Village of the Dead,’ is divided into two 
wards, the Pwethikway abode of the happy, and the 
Sathikway reserved for the wretches wlio die un¬ 
avenged, and must there bide till their murder is 
wiped out in blood. Thus the vendetta receives 
divine sanction, strengthened by the belief that 
the slain becomes the slave of tne slayer in Pwe- 
thikwa. 

* Should the slayer himself be slain, then the first slain is the 
slave of the second slain, who in turn is the slave of the man 
who killed him. Whether a man has been honest or dishonest 
In this worhl is of no consequence in the next existence ; 
but if he h-as killed many people in this world, he has many 
slaves to serve him in his future existence ; if he has killed 
many wild animals, then he will start well supplied with 
food, for all that he kills on earth are his in the future 
existence. In the next existence hunting and drinkirjg will 
certainly be practised, but whether fighting and raiding will be 
indulged in is unknown ’ (Carey and Tuck, The Chin Hills, 1896, 
I. 19f3). 

Before the advent of the Vedic Aryans, the 
chthonic gods were probably supreme throughout 
India, and, despite the wide diffusion of Hinduism, 
they are still supreme amongst most of the Dra- 
vidian, Kolarian, and mixed Aryo-Dravidian abor¬ 
igines. But these gods themselves are nearly all 
hostile to man, and consequently not easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from devils. Hence it is that we 
have now official assurance that the Pahilrias and 
other low castes, and even some of the high castes, 
are for the most part demon-worshippers ; and this 
is specially true of the aborigines of Southern 
India. In the Cochin Census Beport for 1901, M 
Sankara Menon writes: 

‘ Nowhere perhaps has the belief In demons a stronger hold 
on the popular mind than In this part of India. The existence 
of numerous exorcists amongst the various sections of the Hindu 
population, from the highest Nambudri to the lowest Paraiyan, 
bears an^ple testimonv to this fact. There is a separate caste, 
the Panans, amongst whom exorcisms, sorcery, and witchcraft 
are hereditarv occupations. The Panan is quite as indispens¬ 
able a factor In the social organism of the village as the barber 
and the washerman. There are again certain families who have 
special control over particular classes of demons,’ The priests 
attached to many families have their special family deities ‘ by 
whose aid they profess to control the action of demons and 
spirits. It may sound strange, but it is none the less true, that 
there are exorcists amongst native Christiana and Musalmans 
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as well. One interesting fact is that high-class Hindus e.\<Ti ise 
th(!ir magical influence by propitiating only the more rettned 
and sublime manifestations of the gods of tiie pantheon, whereas 
the low-caste Hindvis do the same by propitiating Kali in her 
more terrible and bloodthirsty aspects.’ Some of the more evil- 
niinded demons arc ‘ supposed to be wandering about in mid-air, 
or hnunliiig iiouses, trees, wells, or tanks, ever bent upon doing 
evil to those that come in tlieir way. Tiiey are supposed to live 
upon the offerings made to tiieni by their votaries, who are 
continually tormentc;d for the purjinse. Jllness, accidents, and 
other misfortunes are often attrilmted to the evil influence of 
demons or spirits. At tlie siek-bed of a person, tfie astrologer, 
the exorcist, and the physician are all in attendance. The 
astrologer divines the causes, and prescribes projiitiatory reme¬ 
dies. The exorcist then comes in, and goes thrungh a more or 
leas elaborate ceremony to drive out t)ie demons or spirits. 
The physician step.s in last to treat the patient, for the common 
belief is that so long as the patient is possessed, medicine can 
have no effect. The demons of smallpox and cholera, and 
myriads of others, have all to be coa.xed into good humour to 
desist from doing evil. Ghosts or demons often ajipear in 
terrible form before they enter into human bodies, and with the 
sudden disappearance of the phantoms or apparitions a person 
believes himself to be possessed, and falls ill ’ (ib.). 

In Home places snake - worship ranks next to 
demonology even amongst the high caste.s. In 
Malabar nearly all the compoumlH have their 
seroent'groves, with effigies of the reptiles carved 
on blocks of stone; and here no orthodox Hintlii 
will ever kill a snake, even if bitten, since an 
injury done to any of them would be sure to bring 
on leprosy, ophtlialinia, or other ailments. Serpents 
are treated as members of the family, and serveii 
witli milk, fruits, and all kinds of dainties. None 
but a Brahman would dare to pluck even a flower 
or a twig from the trees growing in the snake- 
grove, wliere songs are chanted and religious rites 
observed in honour of these reptiles, which are, in 
fact, worshipped as gods or demons. 

In the direction of the north the native super¬ 
stitions seem to touch even a lower level, and 
among the Kolarldiis of the Vindhya uplands they 
were till recently as.sociated with human sacrifices 
of a peculiarly barbarous cliaracter. In order to 
secure good harvests, the victim, often a child cap¬ 
tured or bought from a neighbouring tribe, was 
put to a lingering death, by being slowly hacked 
to pieces with an axe, the supposition being that 
the greater the sufiering the better pleased would 
be the god, and the heavier the crops of cereals. 
Of the Mundos, one of tiie largest Kolarian tribes, 
the chief social feature is their highly developed 
toternic system. The number of totems almost 
passes belief, and includes such remarkable objects 
as rice-weevils, cocoons, mice, leeches, mu.shrooins, 
ants, frogs, eels, worms, or even moonlight, red 
earth, umbrellas, ghi (clarified butter), or walk¬ 
ing-sticks. The.se are all animated by indwelling 
spirits, so that we have here the lowest conceivable 
form of the animism that lies at the foundation 
of all natural religions. 

Still more debased than the full-blood Kolarian 
and Dravidian aborigines are the Aryo-Dravidlan 
half-breeds, who are interspersed over the northern 
provinces, and to their own crude religious dawn- 
ings often superadd the revolting idea.s and prac¬ 
tices of the later corrupt Hinduism. Here the 
blending of the higher and lower races, of the 
‘twice-born’ Aryas {‘Nobles’), and the scarcely 
human Nagas, ‘ kindred of the dragon,’ dates back 
to the earliest recorded times, and is typified in 
the mythical marriage of Arjuna, one of the high¬ 
born Pftndavas, with UlClpi, daughter of the Naga 
king V&suki. The union took place in the still 
sacred city of Hardwftr on the upper Ganges, which 
is described as inhabited by 2000 crores (a crore—- 
ten millions) of snake-people, whose wives were of 
peerless beauty; and here was also a lake which 
contained the waters of life, whermn all those 
snake-people were wont to bathe. During their 
later migrations the already mixed Aryas en¬ 
countered the vile Dasyus, proto-Kolarians ol the 
south Gangetic woodlands, for whom no terms of 


abuse are too strong, yet with multitudes of whom 
a fusion was eventually ellected. Thus it was 
that ‘ from the union of the white, the yellow, and 
the black men arose the modern people of northern 
India’ (W. Crooke). That the union was not 
merely ethnical, but also social and religious, is 
seen in the baigd, or devil-hunting priest of the 
jungle tribes, who in the Hindu system became a 
Brahman Ojhci, or oxorcizer of evil .spirits ; and we 
know that in later times whole sections of the 
lower races were raised to priestly rank. But this 
tendency towards comjilete fusion of all the racial 
elements was arrested by the insLitutiori of caste, 
ivhicli, though at present occui)ati()nal, had origin¬ 
ally an ethnical basis (see art. Caste). 

A clear insight into these obscure relations is 
necessary to a right understanding of the strange 
intermingling of primitive and Hindu social and 
religious notions prevalent amongst these mixed 
northern groups. But even so, great difficulties 
remain, and Mr. W. Crooke, himself a most dili¬ 
gent and slirewd observer, finds it 
‘ all but Impossible to frame a working definition of a Hindu ; 
Musalmans of the lower class cling to many of the beliefs of the 
faith from which they were originally drawn ; everywhere in 
the lower strata the forms of faith known as Drahmaiilcal or 
Animistic constantly overlap. . . . The natural cleavage line is 
between Brahmanism and Animism, and it has heeu found pos¬ 
sible on this basis to define the religious beliefs of eastern and 
southern India, hut in northern India this distinction is un¬ 
workable. Most of the menial and hill tribes profess theoretic¬ 
ally a belief in the Br&hmanical pantheon ; at the same time 
even the higher classes are more or less influenced by the Ani¬ 
mistic beliefs of the lower races ’ (T/ie A. W. Provs. of India, 
1897, ch. V.). And elsewhere : * It is little use defining a man 
as a yaishnava if wo know that on ociuision he will worship 
other gods as well-—will reverence the cow or the pipal tree, 
Mother Ganges, or the goddess of smallpox ’ (p. 242). 

As pointed out W Mr. K. A. Gait {General Report 
of the Census of India, 1901, p. 368), the animism 
here in question—a belief in ana dread of impersonal 
powers to be coerced by magic—appears to have 
passed into the Hindu system from two diflerent 
sources. Some of its elements ‘ are derived from 
tlie Vedic Aryans themselves, others from the 
Dravidian [and Kolarian] races who have been 
absorbed into Hinduism.’ But ‘ it would be fruit¬ 
less to attempt to distinguish the two streams of 
magical usage — the Vedic and the Animistic. 
They are of mixed parentage, like the people who 
observe them, partly Indo-Aryan and partly Dra¬ 
vidian.’ It now becomes possible to understand 
the picture of chaotic religious notions — some 
utterly revolting and immoral, others betraying 
some glimmering of a moral sense, but the great 
majority degrading—by which the.se mixed popu¬ 
lations are animated. Thus some of the wide¬ 
spread Doins, most probably the parent-stock of 
tne European Gipsies (Dom = Rom, r and d inter¬ 
changeable), hold that raiding and robbery have 
divine sanction. Before starting on a nocturnal 
expedition they sacrifice to Sansari Mai, the 
chthonic goddess patroness of thieves, and pray 
in a low voice that a dark night may cloak their 
designs and the gang escape detection, just as the 
furum dea, Laverna, was silently invoked by the 
Roman latro: 

* Lahra movet metuens audiri, Pulchra Laverna, 

Da mihi fallere ; da Jueto Banctoque videri; 

Noctem peccatia, et fraudibus objice nuheni.' 

(Uor. EpUt. I. xvl. 60-62). 

Yet these Dorns, scavengers in the towns, 
vagrants or wandering tinkers in the country, are 
not quite irreclaimable, and the recent elForts to 
civilize them have met 'wdth a measure of success 
in some districts. They have even a family priest, 
always the sister’s son, which points to matriarchal 
times when kinship was reckoned through the 
female line. 

The Agarids of Mirzapur, all smelters and 
forgers, call themselves Hindus, yet worship the 
tribal deity Lohasux Devi, goddess of iron {lohd~ 
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‘iron’), and also employ the haiga (see above) to 
worship the old local godlings. The black goat 
oflered to Loliasur Devi is worshipped before being 
sacrificed, and goats and fowls are also offered to 
the ghosts of the dead who aj)pear to them in 
dreams. At the end of the difficult road to the 
heaven of Parameshvar (Vishnu) is a great gate 
guarded by terrible demons, who allow no woman 
to i)ass unless tatued. Tliere are twenty-four 
forms of tatus, and the women who can show no 
mark of some god on their l)odies are tormented 
by the gate-keepers, who brand them with a hot 
iron, roll them in thorns, and fling them down from 
the top of the gate. Tatuing has thu.s become a 
religious obligation, and although^perhaps totem- 
istic in origin, the forms—Ganesa, JSiva, Krishna as 
flute-player, the moon, the peacock, and many 
others—are now merely charms to ward off evils 
and gain access to the abode of Vishnu. The 
whole religious world of the Agarias is an in¬ 
extricably interwoven system of primitive and 
Hindu notions. 

Similarly the Agarwdla^ of the Upper Ganges, 
although reckoned as Vaishnavas, caU themselves, 
and are, Ndga Updsaki, ‘ Snake - worshippers,’ 
doing homage to Astika who sprang from 

the sister of the great serpent Vasuki. But there 
is also a deity Ohur, who saves women from widow¬ 
hood, besides the tribal deity Lakshmi and several 
trees—pi pal, kadam, sami, babul—which are held 
in special honour. Socially the Agarwalas are 
landowners, bankers, and money-lenders, but for 
them animal food, as well as onions, garlic, carrots, 
and turnij)s, is tabu, and a good illustration of the 
countless hair-splitting caste distinctions is the 
refusal of the women to eat the food prepared by 
their daughters-in-law. 

One might almost sin)poae that the Hindu snake- 
cult had passed into Iiania, so general is the re¬ 
spect in wnich these rutiles are held even by the 
Persian Shi'ites. No Persian will willingly kill a 
house-snake, partly because he thinks it harmless, 
but chiefly because he supposes it to be tenanted 
by the spirit of the late owner of the house. When 
one was shot by Dr. C. J. Wills, the whole house¬ 
hold ‘ sulked and looked black for a week,’ although 
the landlord, being an educated man, was glad, 

‘ the clock-winding snake ’ having plagued him for 
years. Equally prevalent are the superstitions 
associated with omens, the evil eye, and astrolo^. 
Nothing serious is done in Persia without the taking 
of an omen, the casting of lots, or the consult¬ 
ing of an astrologer. A favourite place for taking 
omens is the tomb of the Shirazi poet and mystic, 
Hafiz, to whom are paid almost divine honours. 
Recourse is had to the munajjim^ ‘ astrologer,’ on 
all occasions ; every village has its professional 
diviner, every towm several, whose chief business 
it is to predict lucky hours or days, to read the 
future, and to discover stolen property, and in this 
thej are often successful by laying pitfalls into 
which the thieves unwittingly stumble. 

Apart from the fanatical ftabis {q.v.), and the 
periodical outbursts of religious frenzy connected 
with the anniversary of the martyrs Husain and 
Hasan, the Persian Shi’ites are not particu¬ 
larly zealous Muhammadans. Many, infleed, of 
the educated classes prefer the writings of Hafiz 
and Sadi to the Qur’an, are theists and even ad¬ 
vanced freethinkers, while scepticism is wide-spread 
amongst the higher military and official classes. 
‘ These say no prayers, keep no fasts, have no belief, 
and are utterly dead to everything but what they 
believe to be their own interests. Many openly 
boast their disbelief in anything, and this is done 
with impunity’ (Wills, The Land of the Lion and 
the Sun^ 1883, p. 339). One thing is clear. There 
is no danger that the monotheism which has sup- 


plante<l the old Zoroastrian dualism in Persia will 
ever sink, like the Vedic system, to the low level 
of the primitive chthonic beliefs. It will rather be 
dissipated, like the Western creeds, in the atmo¬ 
sphere of philosophic unbelief. 

On the other hand, these primitive beliefs are 
still rife in Arabia, the very cradle of Muham¬ 
madan monotheism. Muhammad enthroned Allah, 
but failed to abolish the jiniiSy the afrits^ and 
shaitans that still haunt the sandy wastes, and 
swarm in every wady, cave, 'well, and hillside of 
the peninsula. But it has to be remembered that 
the Persians are Iranians, that is, one of the 
noble.st branches of the Aryan family, while the 
Arabs are Semites whose j)rimeval ‘ monotheism ’ 
is probably a delusion, and whose early beliefs 
w'ere ‘of the earth earthy,’ originally associ¬ 
ated with the Asherahs, the Astarte and Tam muz 
myths, the abominations of the Baals and Molechs, 
and all that is implied in the primitive phallus- 
worship. 

For the higher religions, all of which took their 
ri.se in Asia, see special articles Christianity, 
Judaism, Muhammadanism, Zoroastrianism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Shintoi.sm. 
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A. H. Keane. 

ASOKA.—A.4oka, emperor of India (b.c. 273- 
231), was the grandson of Chandragupta Maurya 
iq.v.), and son of Bindusara, whom he succeeded on 
the throne in b.c. 273 or 272, although his formal 
coronation did not take place until B.C. 269, having 
perhaps been delayed by a disputed succe.ssion. 
According to tradition, A4oka in his youth repre¬ 
sented his father as viceroy at Taxila in the Punjab, 
and also at Ujjain in M&lwft. Silly legends repre¬ 
sent him as having attained power by tlie massacre 
of ninety-nine brothers, and as having been a 
monster of cruelty in the early years of his reign ; 
but these are mere fables. In B.C. 261 he rounded 
off his vast inherited dominions by the annexation 
of the kingdom of Kalingft on the coa.st of the 
Bay of Bengal, correspondmg with the ‘ Northern 
Circars’ and part of Orissa. This was the only 
aggressive war of the reign. The suffering inflicted 
u{K>n the conquered people made a profound im¬ 
pression on the conscience of A4oka, who at about 
this time came under the influence of Buddhist 
teachers, to whom war was abhorrent. Four years 
later, the emperor solemnly recorded in inscriptions 
engraved upon the rocks his ‘ profound sorrow and 
regret’ for the misery caused by his ambition, and 
declared that ‘ the loss of even the hundredth or 
thousandth part of the persons who were then 
slain, carriea away captive, or done to death in 
Kalinca, would now be a matter of deep regret to 
His Majesty. Although a man should do him an 
injury. His Majesty holds that it must be patiently 
borne, so far as it can possibly be borne.’ 

A6oka acted on the principle thus publicly pro¬ 
fessed and indelibly recorded, and henceforward 
was a man of peace, devoted to the inculcation 
and propagation of the Law of Piety {dharma), as 
conceived by him in accordance witn the teaching 
of the Buddha. At a date not exactly known he 
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qualified himself for the higliest rewards of a 
Buddhist saint, by accepting ordination as a monk, 
and donning the yellow robe of the Order, but did 
not then abdicate his royal power, although it is 
possible that in the last year of his life he with¬ 
drew from all worldly affairs. He passed away in 
B.c. 232 or 231 after a reign of fuuy forty years. 
The scene of his death may have been a monastery 
on the Golden Hill (Suvarnagiri) at Rajagrihfl, the 
capital of tlio early kings of Magadha (IS. Bihar). 

The empire which ASoka ruled comprised, in 
modem terminology, Afghanistan south of the 
HindQ Kush, Baluchistan, Sind, the valley of 
Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalaya, and the 
whole of India proper, except the southern ex¬ 
tremity below the latitude of Madras. The central 
regions seem to have been governed directly from 
Pataliputra, the modern Patna, then on the north 
bank of the S5n, the great city which continued 
for centuries to be the capital of India. The out- 
lying provinces were controlled by at least four 
viceroys, who were often members of the Imperial 
family ; and the orders of these high officers were 
executed by a regularly organized departmental 
service of oflicials. The capital was aclministered 
by a municipal commission divided into six boards, 
and similar arrangements probably existed in the 
other principal cities. A standing army of all arms 
—cavalry, infantry, chariots, and war elephants 
—was maintained in great force, and public order 
was well preserved. 

When Asoka became a devoted disciple of 
Buddlia, the wliole machinery of government was 
utilized by him for the teaching and dissemination 
of his Master’s doctrine, and produced commen¬ 
surate effects. 

Gautama the Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist 
system as known to history, had confined his 
ministry to a region of moderate extent in the 
Gangetic valley, which may be roughly defined as 
lying between Gaya, Prayag or Allahabad, and 
the Himalayas. When he died in D.C. 487 or 486, 
his followers formed but one of many rival sects 
in that region, and the society of ordained monks 
organized by him had only limited and local in¬ 
fluence. There is no reason to believe that the 
vogue of the Buddhist sect had increased very 
greatly during the two centuries and a quarter 
which intervened between its founder’s death and 
the conversion of A^oka. The latter event made 
the fortune of Buddhism, and transformed an 
obscure local sect in the basin of the Ganges into a 
dominant Avorld-religion—perhaps the greatest of 
all, if measured by the number of its adherents. 

Anoka’s progress in the faith was gradual. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, he was in early, life an 
orthodox Hindu, of the Saiva sect (see Saivism) ; 
and it is certain that he then approved of sacrifices, 
and sanctioned the slaughter of animals on a large 
scale for the purpo.ses oi food, sacrifice, and sport. 
Regard for the sanctity of animal life being the 
cardinal principle of Buddhist ethics, he began the 
reformation of his habits by reducing the butcher’s 
bill for the Imperial table to tlie modest amount of 
two peacocks and one antelope daily. The institu¬ 
tion of the royal hunt was alxilished in B.c. 259, 
and two years later destruction of life for the 
service of the royal kitchens was absolutely for¬ 
bidden. In B.C. 243 detailed regulations concerning 
the slaughter or mutilation of animals applicable 
to the whole empire were published, which pro¬ 
hibited unconditionally the killing of many large 
classes of living creatures, and irnposed stringent 
restrictions on the entire population in respect of 
their dealings with animals. 

In the next year the emperor placed on record a 
solemn review of all the measures which he had 
taken for the propagation of the dhai'ma^ or Law 


of Piety, and reminded his subjects how he had 
striven to lead them in the right way by his per¬ 
sonal example, by exhortations, expressed in oral 
sermons as well as in inscriptions on rocks and 
pillars, by suitable otficial arrangements for the 
supervision of morals and the royal alms, by 
detailed pious regulations, and by benevolent 

revision for the cure and comfort of man and 

east. But AiSoka, while utilizing to the full aU 
this machinery for the moral regeneration of his 
people, recognized frankly that permanent im¬ 
provement must be based on a change of heart, 
and could not be secured by merely a<imini 3 trative 
measures; because ‘ pious acts and the practice of 
piety depend on the growth among men of com¬ 
passion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, and 
saintliness.’ The growth of piety, he goes on to 
observe, ‘ has been effected by two-fold means, to 
wit, pious regulations and meditation. Of these 
two means pious regulations are of small 
account, whereas meditation is superior. Never¬ 
theless, I have issued pious regulations forbidding 
the slaughter of such and such animals, and other 
regulations of the sort. But the superior effect of 
meditation is seen in the growth of piety among 
men, and the more complete abstention from in- 
iury to animate beings and from slaughter of 
living creatures.* 

The substance of Asoka’s practical ethical teach¬ 
ing is tersely summed up in a short edict, perhaps 
one of the latest: 

‘ Thus aaith His Majesty : “ Father and mother must b« 
hearkened to; similarly, respect for living creatures must be 
flnnly established ; truth must be 8ix>ken. These are the virtues 
of the I-»aw of Piety which must be practised. Similarly, the 
teacher must be reverenced by the pupil, and proper courtesy 
must be shown to relations.” This is the ancient nature of piety 
—this leads to lenj^h of days, and according to this men must 
act.* 

The three primary duties prescribed by the 
Asokan code were (1) respect for the absolute, 
unconditional right of the meanest animal to re¬ 
tain the breath of life until the latest moment 
permitted by nature ; (2) reverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptors—the superiors so honoured 
being required, in their turn, to treat their in¬ 
feriors, including servants, slaves, and all living 
creatures, with Kindness and consideration ; and 
(3) truthfulne.ss. Among secondary duties, a high 
place was given to that of showing toleration for, 
and .sympathy with, the beliefs and practices of 
other.s, and all extravagance or violence of language 
was earnestly deprecated. 

The ethical teaching outlined in the above pro¬ 
positions, which is in agreement with the doctrine 
of the D/iamrnapaiin and other scriptures of 
primitive Buddhism, was developed by A^oka in a 
series of eilicts, probably drafted by himself. The 
‘ Fourteen Rock Edicts,’ published in B.C. 256, 
were inci.sed upon rocks at seven localities in the 
remoter provinces, namely: ( 1 ) Shalibazgarhi, in 
the Yusufzai country, forty miles N.E. of Peshawar; 

( 2 ) Mansahra, in the Hazara District, Panjab; 

(3) Kalsi, in the lower Himalayas, fifteen miles 
west from Mussoorie; (4) Sopara, in the Thana 
District, near Bombay ; (5) the Girnar hill, near 
Junngarh, tlie ancient capital of Kathiawar; 
( 6 ) near Dhauli, to the south of Bhuvanesvar, in 
the Puri District, Orissa ; and (7) at Jaugada, 
in the Gan jam District, Madras. 

Some of these versions, which vary in script, in 
dialect, and to some extent in substance, are pre¬ 
served practically complete, while others are mere 
fragments. 

The second great series is thatof the ‘ Seven Pillar 
Inscriptions,’ six of which exist in six copies, en- 
gravea on monolithic sandstone pillars erected at 
various localities in the home provinces. The 
seventh and most important edict is found on one 
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pillar only. The remaining records, particulars 
of whicii will be found in the works cited at the 
end of this article, are the two ‘ Kalinga Edicts’ 
in two recensions, tliree ‘ Cave Inscriptions,’ two 
* Tarili Pillar Inscriptions,’ four ‘Minor Pillar 
Edicts,’ two ‘ Minor Rock Edicts ’ in several 
recensions, and the ‘ Rhabra Edict.’ The number 
of distinct documents knowm may be reckoned as 
thirty'live, forming a group of inscriptions which 
may be regarded w'ith justice as among tlie most 
interesting and remarkable in the w'orld. 

A large body of tradition adirms that a Buddhist church 
council was held at the capital by the coinuiand and under the 
patronage of A^oka, in order to settle the canon of scripture 
and reforni abuses in monastic discipline. Although the 
traditional details of the constitution and proceedings of the 
council are clearly unhistorical, the fa('t of its assembly may be 
accepted without hesitation. If it had met before the thirty- 
second year of the reign, in which the emperor published the 
‘Seven Pillar Edicts,' recording his retrospect of the measures 
taken for Uie promotion of piety, the council assuredly would 
have been mentioned in those documents. But they are silent 
on the subject, and the fair Inference is that the council was 
held at a date subsequent to their publication, that is to say, 
between B.c. ‘242 and 231. 

The Imperial arrangements for diflusing the 
knowledge of Buddhist doctrine, and for enforcing 
the moral practices recommended by the teachers 
of the church, w'ere designed on a grand scale, so as 
to cover not only the whole Indian empire, but 
also distant countries in Asia, Africa, ami Europe. 
The officials of the Government in their various 
radcs were required, in addition to their ordinary 
uties, to give instruction in morals to the lieges. 
From the year B.C. 256 the eflbrts of the oHicial 
lay preachers were supplemented by the more 
systematic labours of special functionaries, de¬ 
signated as Censors of the Law of Piety {dharma- 
mahdmiUrnh), who w^ere enjoined to occupy them¬ 
selves in promoting the establishment and progress 
of piety among the people of all sects, Buddhist or 
otliers, and were further charged with the delicate 
duty of superintending the female establishments 
of tlie members of the royal family. The.se (»tticer 3 
were vested wdth sjjecial powers for the prevention 
of WTongful imprisonment or corporal ptinislmient, 
and were directed to investigate cases in which 
peculiar circumstances caused the ordinary law' to 
press hard upon individuals. The general super¬ 
intendence 01 female morals wa.s entrusted to an¬ 
other set of oMicers called the ‘Censors of Women.’ 
The regulations for guarding the sanctity of animal 
life presumably were enforced with strictnes.s by 
the Cen.sors ; and if we may judge by what is 
known of the procedure adopted in later ages by 
pious Indian kings, the penalties of disobedience 
must have been extremely severe, extending even 
to the death of the oH’ender. 

The activity of the Censors was not confined to 
the provinces directly controlled by the Imperial 
officers, but emhracea all the bordering tribes and 
nation.s in the Indian hills and forests, who lived 
under the rule of their own chiefs, .subject to the 
suzerainty of the i)aramount power. 

Asoka’s zeal carried his propaganda far beyond 
the limits of his ein]>ire, and induced him to 
organize a system of foreign missions, which per¬ 
manently determined the direction of the religious 
history of a large portion of the world. A hand 
of enthusiastic missionaries, headed by Mahendra 
(Mahimda), younger brother of the emperor (or, 
according to anotlier account, his .son), evangelized 
Ceylon with such success that the island has been 
essentially a Buddhist country ever since, and the 
religion of the Sinhalese monks to-<lay is practi¬ 
cally the same as that of A4oka. The Sinhalese 
chronicles aver that a mission was dispatched at 
the .same time across the Bay of Bengal to Pegu, 
but strong reasons exist for believing that Buddhism 
was not intrtxluced into the Burmese countries 
until several centuries later. The existing form 


of Buddhism in Burma, w’hich undoubtedly waa 
derived from Ceylon, and thus is indirectly a result 
of Asoka’s labours, dates only from the reforma¬ 
tion ellected by king Dhammacli 6 ti in the lotli 
cent., the history of which is related in the 
Kalyani inscriptions {Ind. Ant. vol. xxii., 189J1). 
The Siamese church also is a daughter of that 
founded in Ceylon by Mahendra. 

From the time of Megasthenes, who w'as sent as 
amhas.sador by Seleukos Nikator to the court 
of Chandragu})ta Maurya in the year B.C. 803, 
regular intercourse, both commercial and dinlo- 
matic, had been maintained between the Inuian 
empire and the Hellenistic kingdoms founded by 
the generals of Alexander. Ai^oka made use of 
the channels of communication thus opened, in 
order to convey the treasures of Buddhist wisdom 
to the nations of the West. His missionaries 
traversed the w ide realms of Antioclios Theos, king 
of Syria and Western Asia, and penetrated tlie 
dominions of Ptolemy Pliiladelplios, king of Egypt, 
those of his neighbour king Magas of (pyrene, 
and even those of the European inonarchs Alex¬ 
ander of Epirus and Antigoiios Gonatas of Mace¬ 
donia. 

Although missionary effort did not succeed in 
planting branches of the Buddhist churcli in the 
foreign countries named, excejit perhaps in some 
portions of the territory of Antioclios, its effects 
may he traced obscurely both in the history of the 
Gnostic ami Maniclnean sects of Clirisi ianity 
(Kennedy, ‘Buddhist Gnosticism,’in JR AS, 1902, 
pp. 377-415) and in the reflex action on India 
which heljied to develop the Maliayjlna form of 
Buddhism al»out the beginning of the Christian 
era. Ceylon, os already observed, was won jier- 
manently to Buddhism, which became the domi- 
nant religion in India and the bordering countries. 
Of course the other forma of Indian religion w ere 
not destroyed—they w'ere merely overshadowed 
for a time, and in due course recovered their 
ancient vigour. In India, Buddhism is pracUcally 
extinct at tlie present day, and is hardly traceable 
later than 1200 a.d. But for many centuries the 
impulse given by Asoka’s syste.niathi missionary 
propaganda made Buddhist institutions a pro- 
niinent feature of Indian life ; and as late as tlie 
7th cent. A.D., Buddhism, although then slowly 
decaying, was still a power in almost all jiarts of 
India. The extension of the Buddhist faith to 
Tibet, (yhina, and Japan, through the agency of 
Indian missionaries at various dates, w'hs an 
indirect consequence of the Asokan propagamla. 

A4oka, w hile determined to enforce w ith all his 
authority Buddhist ethics as a practical system of 
morals, was avowedly tolerant of other creeds, and 
devoted a special edict to the subject of tolera¬ 
tion : 

* His MaJe8ty,doos re\ erence tx)Tnen of all sects, whetlier aiscetics 
or householders, by and various modes of reverence. 

‘ His Majesty, lunvevor, cares not so inuclj for gifts or 
external reverence os that there should be a growth of the 
essence of the matter in all sects. The growth of the essence 
of the matter assumes various forms, bvit the root of it is re¬ 
straint of speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence to his 
own sect by disparaging that of another man without reason. 
Depreciation should he for specific reasons only, because the 
sects of other [)eople deserve reverence for one reason or 
another. . . . Self-control, therefore, is meritorious, to wit, 
hearkening to the law of others, and hearkening willingly. 

‘For this is His Majesty's desire, that adherents of all 
should hear much teaching and hold sound doctrine.’ 

In another passage the royal preacher repeats his profession 
of reverence for all sects, and adds that ‘ nevertheless, personal 
adherence to one's own creed seems to me to be the chief 
thing.' 

Extant dedicatory inscriptions prove that A6oka 
ave practical effect to these liberal principles, by 
ewing cave-dw'ellings from the rock at enormous 
cost, and bestowing them on ascetics of a non- 
Buddhist sect; while, of course, hundreds of hi* 
benefactions must have passed unrecorded. 
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He realized the truth that his subjects could 
not be expected to take his preacliing to heart 
unless he proved by acts of material beneficence 
that he was really, as he had claimed to be, the 
father of his people. Accordingly, he organized 
elaborate arranpments, both in his own dominions 
and in those of friendly powers, for the cure of man 
Md beast, which doubtless in\olved the estab¬ 
lishment and endowment of hospitals. We are 
expressly informed that healing herbs, medicinal 
for both human beings and animals, wherever they 
were lacking, were imported and distributed. In 
pursuance of the same policy, banyan-trees were 
planted to provide ample shade, groves of mango- 
trees were laid out to supply fruit, wells were dug 
at every mile on the highroads, and numerous 
rest-houses and watering-places were constructed, 
for the enjoyment of man and beast. But His 
Majesty is careful to explain his motive by the 
remark that ‘ such so-called enjoyment is a small 
matter. With various blessings have former kings 
blessed the world even as I have done, but in my 
case it has been done solely with the intent that 
men may conform to the Law of Piety.’ 

Anoka’s buildings were designed and constructed 
on a scale of such magnificence that they were 
regarded by the men of later ages as the work of 
demons obedient to his command. Although com- 
naratively little of his architectural masterpieces 
nas survived, the great stupas, or brick cupolas, 
at Sanchi, and numerous monolithic pillars, in¬ 
scribed and uninscribed, whicii are still standing, 
suffice to justify his fame as a builder. The mono¬ 
liths, some of which are fifty feet high and weigh 
fifty tons, exhibit the stone-cutter’s art in perfec¬ 
tion, and liave been polished and engraved with 
the utmost nicety. 

It is clear that A6oka was no merely fanatic 
devotee, but that he succeeded in combining the 
piety of a saint with the practical q^ualities of an 
able king. As a king he disputes with Akbar 
(q.v.) the right to tlie highest place of honour 
among the sovereigns of India ; and, in the history 
of Buddhism, his importance is second only to 
that of the founder of the sy.stem. 

Ai4oka seems to have lieen followed on the 
throne by his grandson Dasaratha; but hardly 
anything is known about his successors, in whose 
feeble grasp the great empire founded by Chandra- 
gupta, and maintained for three generations, 
quickly crumbled to pieces. See Buddhism, 
Chandragupta. 

Litkraturb.—E dmund Hardy, K'&nig Asoka (Mainz, 1902) ; 
Vincent A. Smith, Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India 
(Oxford, 1901), containing complete translations of the inscrip¬ 
tions known up to 1901 (an inscription on a pidar at Sarnath 
has been discovered since then ; Epigr. Ind. viii. 166; Comptes 
rendus Acad, des Inscr., 1907, p. 25 ; JASB iii., new ser., 1907), 
and The Earl,/ History of India'i (Oxford, 1908X All the 
original authorities are cited fully in those works. Buddhut 
India (1903), by T. W. Rhys Davids, may also be consulted, 

Vincent A. Smith. 

ASPIRATION may be defined generally as 
ardent longing. The word is sometimes used to 
denote worldly ambition or desire, but its proper 
application, as the etymology may suggest, is to 
desire directed upon spiritual objects, and so it 
finds its distinctive exercise in the spheres of 
ethics and religion. In each of these spheres it is 
a power inciting to spiritual progress, an iruvard 
impulse by which men are urged to the develop¬ 
ment of their highest nature and true ends as 
spiritual beings. . 

I. In ethics, aspiration appears as a longing lor 
the realization of ideals. Whatever theories may 
be held as to the origin of moral ideas and of the 
moral faculty, there is no ethical system worthy 
of the name that is not based on some moral ideal 
or conception of tlie liigliest good ; and aspiration 
is tlie longing tliat impels to the pursuit of the 


ideal and of all the qualities that belong to it or 
tend to further it. Aspirations and ideals go 
together, and have a reactive iatluence upon each 
other. On the one hand, aspirations are kindled 
by ideals; on the other, ideals are shaped and 
fostered by aspiration. The moral feelings depend 
for tlaeir strength and purity upon the clearness 
and immediacy of the mor^ vision; while the 
moral vision owes much of its quick discernment 
to the cultivation of the moral feelings. Both 
vision and aspiration, again, are qualified by 
obedience. The gleaming vision must be pursued, 
the sighing of the human spirit after tlie attain¬ 
ment of its ideals must not be ignored or sup¬ 
pressed, else moral blindness and moral apathy 
will inevitably follow. But when men turn away 
from wrong and do what they know to be right, 
and keep hungering and thirsting after righteous¬ 
ness, mural progress is the assured result. 

The particular function of aspiration in the 
moral sphere is to mediate betw'een vision and 
obedience. It is a mighty motive pow er by which 
our spiritual know ledge is utilized for the purposes 
of our moral activity. Without the uplifting and 
impelling force of aspiration, ideals would never 
be transformed into realities ; and so it is a neces¬ 
sity of the moral life that men should cherish their 
spiritual aspirations. The voice of duty is an 
imperative voice, but before its high behests can 
be carried out there must come some urging from 
the heart’s desire. It is faith and hope, admira¬ 
tion and love—and these may all be summed up in 
aspiration—which enable us as moral beings to 
walk without fainting, to run without weariness, 
and even at times to mount u^) on eagles’ wdngs. 

‘ Let 118 learn to have noble desires,’ said Schiller, 

‘ and w’e shall have no need for sublime resolu¬ 
tions.’ And what is moral a8[)iration but an im¬ 
pulse of noble desire which bears the soul irresist¬ 
ibly forward, as on the bosom of a swelling tide, 
towards the realization of the highest moral ends ? 

2. But it is in religion still more than in ethics 
that aspiration finds its especial home and sphere, 
for aspiration is the outgoing of the soul in search 
of complete spiritual satisfaction, and ethical ideals, 
even could tney be j)erfectly realized, w'ould not 
avail to satisfy it. ‘ Thou inadest us for Thyself, 
and our heart is restless until it repose in Thee ’ 
(Augustine, Conf. i. 1). Nothing but personal 
communion with the Divine Spirit will meet the 
wants of the aspiring human spirit. It is to the 
experience of asi)iration as a psychological fact 
that the origin of religion may be traced. In the 
visible world men saw' around them on every side 
the tokens of change and decay, of transience and 
evanescence. But this sense of the perishableness 
and unreality of all earthly things brought to light 
their own possession of tne idea of something or 
some one real and i)erraanent; and instinctively 
their hearts went out in dumb longing to seek the 
Unknown God. And as self-consciousness grew 
clearer in the course of man’s ascent, the con¬ 
tradiction between the inner life of feeling and 
desire, of hope and endeavour, and the hostile 
powers of nature by wliich he was encompassed 
and opposed, would fill liis soul with a still deeper 
longing for communion with that Ingher Power 
akin to himself by w hose help he might gain the 
victory over the world. 

The aspirations of the religious soul naturally 
express themselves in forms of worship. And if 
at first the forms in which men embodied their 
religious desires were crude, material, grotesque, 
and eveaj repulsive, tliey testified none the less to 
a sincere longing after God. The blood of the 
sacrifice was the blood of a covenant between 
man and his deity; the sacrificial smoke, as it 
rose into the air, was a symbol of the spirit’s desire 
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to rise heavenward ; the sacritieial meal was a 
sacrament of fellowship Ixitween the god and his 
people. Moreover, as men grew in the power of 
spiritual conception and apprehension, their aspira¬ 
tions became purer, an<l began to tind expression 
in forms more spiritual and relined. And when 
the inspiring Spirit from above stoops down to 
raise and inform the aspiring spirit from below, 
there comes the utterance of the purest sjiiritual 
desire: ‘As tlie hart panteth after tlie water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after tliee, 0 God.’ 

There is a wide dilference between the aspira¬ 
tions of morality and those of religion. Not only 
is the ethical ideal an abstraction, it is an elusive 
abstraction. As we pursue it, it recedes before 
us. The horizon moves onward as we advance, 
and the actual and the ideal never meet. Re¬ 
ligious aspiration, on the other hand, being a 
longing oi the human spirit for personal com 
munion with the Divine Spirit, is able to enjoy 
an immediate fruition of its object. With the 
dawn of religion in the soul, the restless heart of 
man finds rest in God. Not that there is no room 
in the religious life for further prog^ress and fuller 
aspiration ; the room for progress is infinite, and 
the call to it is never hushed. But progress here 
‘ is not towardSy but within the sphere of the 
infinite. It is not the vain attempt, by endle.ss 
finite additions or increments, to become possessed 
of infinite wealth, but it is the endeavour, by the 
constant exercise of spiritual activity, to appro¬ 
priate that infinite inlieritance of which we are 
already in possession ’ (J. Caird, Phil, of Eel. 284). 
Hence the life of Christian faith, in which the 
experience of communion with God is most fully 
realized, is a life of aspiration satisfied yet never 
sated, resting joyfully in its object and yet longing 
to apprehend it more fully. 

Litbratorb.—A ugustine, Con/essionii ; Green. ProUg. to 
BthxcSy 1883, bk. m. ch. ix.; Jevons, Jntrod. to the IJist. of Reli- 
fion, 1890, ch. xxvi.; J. Caird, Phil, of lUligion, 1880, ch. ix. 

J. C. Lambert. 

ASRAMA.—I. General survey. —Airamay from 
the root ^ram, ‘ to exert oneself,’ means (1) a place 
where austerities are performed, a hermitage, and 
(2) the action of performing such austerities. It 
may be doubted wliich of the two meanings is the 
original. Without dwelling on this question, we 
limit ourselves to the second meaning, which in 
the development it has taken in India reveals a 
very striking feature of ancient Indian life. At the 
time when the Indians lived in the Panjab there 
was no question either of a brahmanical order of 
life or of cjistes and dh'amas. The castes occur 
only in one hymn of later date {Riyv. 10. 90), and 
the word d§rama is not found at all in the Rigveda. 

Very difieront from this oldest period of Indian 
antiouity is Die time after the conquest of Hindus¬ 
tan ny the Aryans. The danger of mixing with 
the indigenous tribes led to the establishment of 
a very sharp distinction between the victorious 
tribes of the Aryans and the remnants of the 
aborigines, who later on were included under the 
collective name of the SudraSy and were excluded 
from all community of life, and especially of 
religion, with the Aryans. This principle of 
setting up boundary lines between tlie difierent 
classes of the population was carried out to a certain 
degree among the conquering Aryans them8elve.s. 
The great mass of the Aryans were called VaUycUy 
‘colonists,’ and devoted themselves to agriculture, 
handicraft, and trade. They were ruled and taxed 
by the K^atriyaSy the kings, and those who with 
them had carried out the conquest of the country. 
But another class claimed and obtained a preponder¬ 
ance over both tlic Vatsyas and the Ksatriyaa. 
These were the Brd/wmnas, the descendants of the 
old Vedic flsis, who in their families kept as an i 


inestimable treasure the ancient Vedic hymns, with¬ 
out which no religious ceremony could he performed, 
and no higher education was possible in an age 
wholly without secular literature. Indeed, the 
Brahinanas succeeded in getting into their liands 
not onlyjthe religious cult, but also the education 
of the Aryan youth. It became a custom and 
more and more a law that every young Aryan, 
whether of the Briihmana, K.satriya, or Vai.sya 
caste, should spend a series of years as a brahma- 
chdrin in the liouse of a gurUy or brahnianical 
teacher. 

In the early period the father himself acted as guru, and 
instructed his son as well as he could in the sacred science in 
so far as it was in the possession of his family. Very often, 
however, the father was not able to satisfy the curiosity of his 
son. Not only metaphysical questions embarrassed him ; the 
understanding^ of the old texts became more and more difficult, 
the ritual more complicated, the field of study ever broader. 
Thus it became necessary to apply to celebrated authorities in 
order to learn some special theory (vidyd). Wandering: students 
(charaka) travelled far and wide (Brih. up. 3. 3. 1); renowned 
teachers itinerated from place to place (Kauf. up. 4. 1); and 
there were masters to whom disciples streamed * like waters to 
the deep’ {Taitt. up. 1. 4. 3). 

Later it became customary for every Aryan to 
spend a series of years (at least twelve, according 
to Apastamba, Dnarmnsntray 1. 1. 2, 16) in the 
house of a hrahmaiiical teaclicr. 11 was the latter’s 
duty to prepare his brahmaiiical pupils for their 
future vocation, and to teacli those of the Ksatriya 
and Vaisya castes in order to inculcate in their 
minds the necessary directions for all their fptiire 
life. We must assume (cf. Manu, 2. 241 ; Sank, 
on Brih. up. p. 345, 13) that it became in course 
of time an exclusive privilege of the brfihmanical 
caste to give tliis instruction, and only tlius can 
we understand the incomparable infiueuce which 
the BrahniJinas gained and maintained over the 
Indian people. 

It would seem that not only the outward apparel, 
but also the method of instruction, was diliereiit for 
the three castes; thus in Ait. Ar. 3. 2. 6, 9 the 
rule is laid down to communicate a certain theory 
na apravaktrey ‘ not to any one who will not him¬ 
self hecome a teacher.’ In return for this instruc¬ 
tion the pupils had to work for the teacher in house 
and field ; tliey attended to the sacred fires ( Chhand. 
up. 4. 10. 1), they looked after the cattle of the 
teacher {Chhand. up. 4. 4. 5), collected for him in 
the village the usual gifts of charity, and bestowed 
a present upon him at the condusion of their 
8tudie.s in his home. In the leisure time left from 
the duties to be performed for the gurUy the Veda 
was studied ; the teacher recited it verse by verse, 
and the pupils had to repeat it until the whole 
was learned by heart. It was perhaps not so much 
a time of learning as a time or vigorwus training, 
as the word dirama implies. The princii>al rule 
was strict obedience to the orders of the teacher 
(of which we read extravagant examples in Mahclbh. 
i. 684 f.). It was a period devoted to i)ractice in 
self-denial and mortiheation. But the brahmanical 
system of life had the tendency to extend this 
d^rama, or self-mortification, over the whole life of 
Gie Brahmanas, and as far as possible of all the 
Aryans. Not all, after having finislied this course 
of study, founded fanulies as grihasthasy ‘house¬ 
holders^; some preferred to stay in the house of 
their teacher as nai^thikas to the end of their life. 
Others a^ain, as vdnaprasthasy retired to the 
jungle and gave themselves up to privations and 
austerities. Some scorned even tliis form of a 
regular existence, and roamed about as beggars. 
Th^ese last were known as sannydsinsy ‘ throwing 
away everything,’ ox parivrdjakaSy * vagabonds,’ or 
simply bhik§u8y ‘ beggars.’ It was only later that 
these various kinds of dtirametSy ‘ religious mortifica¬ 
tions,’ were developed into a system embracing the 
whole life, the aim of which was to obtain methodi- 
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Cftxiy and by LTadual progress that which appears 
as an abrupt demand in Mnttk. 19. 21. 

According to this later system, the life of every 
Brahznana (and not only of these, for the rules given 
in Manu, vi., seem to extend also to Ksatriyas and 
Vai^yas) had to pass through four d.iranicts, or 
ascetic stages. Every Arya had to be (1) a hrahma- 
charin in the house of a teacher ; (2) a grihastha, 
performing the duty of founding a family; (3) a 
vdnaprastlia, a hermit in the woods, devoting him¬ 
self to gradually increasing austerities ; and (4) 
towards the end of his life a sannydsin, hhik^Uf 
parivrdjaka, roving about without home or pro¬ 
perty, living merely on alm.s, free from all earthly 
ties, and awaiting his end, delivered even before it 
from all earthly attachments. How far the practice 
corresponded to this theory, given in Manu and 
other Law-books, we do not know ; but we are free 
to confess that in our opinion the whole history of 
mankind has not much that equals the grandeur of 
this thought. 

After this general survey let us proceed to 
consider the history of the d^ranias in the Vedic 
and the pos^-Vedic age. 

2 . The A^ramas in the Veda.—In the older 
Upanisads the theory of the four dSramas is seen 
in course of formation. Chhand. up. 8. 15 mentions 
only the Brahman-student and liouseholder, and 
promises to these, in reward for study, the begetting 
of children, the practices of yoga, abstinence from 
doing injury, and sacrifice, a departure hence 
without return. Chhdnd. up. 2. 23. 1 names the 
iapas (of tlie anchorite) side by side with these as 
a third ‘branch of duty.’ There is still no pro¬ 
gressive series. Bather, according to this passage, 
the Brahman-students, in so far as they do not 
elect to remain permanently in the house of the 
teacher, appear to have devoted themselves partly 
to the householder’s state, partly to the life in the 
forest. It is in harmony with this tliat in Chhdnd. 
up. 5. 10 among the dying the anchorite in the 
forest and the sacriticcr in the village appear side 


ih. up. 

4. 4. 22, those who practise (1) the study of the 
Veda, (2) sacrifice and almsgiving, (3) penance and 
tasting, are contrasted with the man who has 
learned to know the dtinan, and in consequence 
becomes a muni and pravrdjin (‘ pilgrim ’). Both 
have attained the knowledge of the dtman^ and 
therefore the supreme goal. In the cognate passage 
Brih. up. 3. 5, on the contrary, the brdhTnana is 
still distinguished from the 7nuni as a higher grade. 
In Brih. up. 3. 8. 10 also, the knowledge of the 
dtman as the highest aim is differentiated both 
from the sacrifices and benefactions (of the house¬ 
holder) and from the practices of tapas (of the 
anchorite). 

All these passages assume only the three stages 
of Brahman-student, householder, and anchorite, 
and contrast with them the men who know the 
dt 7 nan. The last were originally ‘exalted above 
the (three) dhajnas ’ {atyaSraynin, as it is said in 
avet. up. 6. 21, Kaivalya up. 24). This very posi¬ 
tion, however, of exaltation above the dh'amas 
became in course of time a fourth and highest 
dirama, which was naturally assigned to the end 
of life, so that studentship, and the positions of 
householder and anchorite (which stood side by 
side), preceded it as temporary urades in this 
successive order. Until the po.st-Vedic age, how¬ 
ever, the separation between the third and fourth 
dh'amas, between the practising tapas 

and the sannydsin who has succeeded in attaining 
nydsa, was not strictly carried out. An intimation 
of the fourfold number of the d^rainas is perhajps 
already afforded by the words of Murid, up. 2. 1. 7 : 
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‘ Mortification, truth, the life of a Brahman, in¬ 
struction.’ Otherwise the oldest passage which 
names all four d^raums in the correct order would 
be Jdbdla up. 4 : ‘ When the period of Brahman- 
studentship IS ended, a man becomes a householder; 
after he has been a houseliolder, he becomes an 
anchorite ; after he has been an anchorite, let him 
travel about on pilgrimage.’ ^ 

(1) The BrahmacfidHn. —‘ Svetaketu was the son 
of (Uddalaka) Aruni. To him said his father, 
“ Svetaketu, go forth to study the Brahman, for 
none of our family, my dear son, is wont to 
remain unlearned, and a (mere) hanger-on of the 
Brahman order”’ (Chhdnd. up. 6. 1. 1). From 
thi.s remark it seems to follow that at that time 
entrance upon the life of a Brahman-student, 
while it was a commendable custom, was not 
yet universally enjoined upon Brfthmans. The 
entrance also of Satyakiima upon studentship ap¬ 
pears to be his voluntary determination (Chhdnd. 
up. 4. 4. 1). It was possible foy a man to receive 
instruction from his father, as Svetaketu (Chhdnd. 
up. 6. 3. 1 ; Brih. up. 6. 2. 1 ; Kau^. up. 1. 1), 
qr at the hands of other teachers, as tlie same 
Svetaketu in Chhdnd. up. 6. 1. I (contradictory 
to the passages iust q^uoted). The request to be 
receivea must follow duly (tlrthena, ci. vidhivat^ 
Mund. up. 1. 1. 3), i.e. according to Brih. up. 
6. 2. 7, with the words upaimi aham bhavantarn. 
The student takes the fuel in his hand as a token 
that he is willing to serve the teacher, and 
especially to maintain the sacred fires (Kau^. 
up. 4. 19; Chhdnd. up. 4. 4. 5, 6. 13. 7, 8. 7. 2. 
8. 10. 3, 8. 11. 2; Mund. up. 1. 2. 12; Prakna 
up. 1. 1). Before receiving him, the teacher 
makes inquiry into his birth and family (Chhdnd. 
up. 4. 4. 4), but yet, as this example snows, in a 
very indulgent manner. Sometimes instruction ia 
given even without formal reception (Anupaniya, 
Chhdnd. up. 6. 11. 7). The duration of the period 
of instruction is twelve years (Chhdnd. up. 4. 10. 1), 
or ‘ a series of years’ (ChJidnd. up. 4. 4. 6). Sveta¬ 
ketu also begins to receive instruction at the age 
of twelve (Chhdnd. up. 6. 1. 2), and continues iiis 
study for twelve years. During this time he has 
‘thoroughly studied all the Vedas’ \^Chhdnd. up. 
6. 1. 2), namely, the verses of the liigveda^ the 
formulas of tlie sacrifice, and the hymns of the 
Sdmaveda (Chhdnd. up. 6. 7. 2), apparently there¬ 
fore only the samhitds. In otlier instances there 
appears to have been at first no mention of study. 
In one example Upako.sala has tended the sacred 
fires for twelve years, and yet the teacher can 
never make uj) his mind to impart to him ‘the 
knowledge’ (Chhdnd. up. 4. 10. 1-2). SatyakSma 
ia sent at first with tlie teacher’s lierds of cattle 
into a distant country, where he remains for a 
succession of years (ChJiand. up. 4. 4. 5). A 
further act of service on the part of the brahma- 
chdrin consists in his going to beg for the teacher 
(Chhdnd. up. 4. 3. 5). On festival occasions also 
we find him in the train of the teacher and 
awaiting his commands (Brih. uj). 3. 1. 2). 
Together with and after these acts of service, 
‘in the time remaining over from work for the 
teacher’ (guroh kamia-atUe§ena, Chhdnd. up. 8. 15) 
the study of the Veda is prosecuted. The con¬ 
sequence was sometimes self-conceit rather than 
real enlightenment (Chhdnd. up. 6. 1. 2). We 
further find the students wandering from place 
to place; they hastened, as stated above, from 
all sides to famous teachers ‘ like waters to the 
deep’ (Taitt. up. 1. 4. 3); they roamed as far as 
the land of the Madras (on the Hyphasis) ‘in 
order to learn the sacrifice’ (Brih. up. 3. 7. 1, 
3. 3. 1). As a rule, however, they lived as ante- 
vdsins in the house of the teacher, and not a few 
found this manner of life so congenial that they 
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‘settled permanently in the teacher’s house’ 
(Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1). The others were dismissed 
at the close of the period of studentship with 
advice {Brih. up. 6. 4) or admonitions. ‘After 
he has studied the Veda with him, the teacher 
admonishes his pupil: “Speak the truth, do your 
duty, forsake not the study of the Veda; after 
you have presented the aj)|)ropriate gifts to the 
teacher, take care that the tliread of 3 ^)ur race be 
not broken up. 1. 11). Further admoni¬ 

tions follow, not to neglect health and possessions, 
to honour father, mother, teacher, and guests, to 
be blameless in works and life, to honour superiors, 
to bestow alms in the appropriate manner, and in 
all doubtful cases to order one’s conduct according 
to the judgment of approved authorities. 

(2) The Grihasfha. —‘ He who returns home from 
the family of the teacher, after the prescribed 
study of the Veda in the time remaining over 
from work for the teacher, and pursues the private 
study of tlie Veda in (his own) household in a 
pure neighbourhood (where Bnlhmans are per¬ 
mitted to live), trains up pious (sons and pupils), 
subdues all his organs in tne dtman^ and, besides, 
injures no living thing except on sacred ground 
(at the sacrifice), he indeed, if he maintains this 
manner of life all his days, enters into the world 
of Brahman and does not return again ’ (Chhand. 
up. 8. 15). According to this passage, the house¬ 
holder may remain in that state all his life long 
witliout doing injury to his soul. According to 
Chhand. up. 5. 10, on the contrary, for those ‘ who 
in the village worship with the words “Sacrifice 
and pious works are our tribute,’” for those, in 
other words, who continue in the householder’s 
state to the end of life, the transient reward in 
the moon and a return to a new earthly existence 
are appointed. 

The most imperative duty of the householder is 
to establish a family and to beget a son to continue 
his father’s works. To beget a son is considered 
a religious duty. In Taitt. up. 1. 9 it is enjoined 
side by side with studying ana teaching the Veda. 
Frequently (Chhand. up. 3. 17. 5, 5. 8-9; Brih. 
up. 6. 2. 13, 6. 4. 3) it is allegorically described as 
an act of sacrifice. In Taitt. up. 1. 11 the pupil, 
among other admonitions, is charged to take 
care ‘that the thread of his race be not broken.’ 
In Mahan, up. 63. 8 it is said ; ‘ He who in his 
lifetime rightly continues to spin the thread of 
posterity, therein pays the deot which he owes 
to the fathers; for it (begetting) is the payment 
of his debts.’ His continued life in the world of 
men is assured by the son (Brih. up. 1. 6. 16), w'ho 
stands in the place of the father in order to 
accomplish for him the religious works (Ait. ‘2. 4), 
‘and if anything whatever has been committed 
previously by him, his son will expiate it, there¬ 
fore is his name “son’’ (putra^ because he 
uranena trdyati pitaram, Sank.); for by the son 
e continues to exist in this world’ (urih. up. 

1. 6. 17). Particular directions are given in Brih. 
up. 6. 4 how to proceed in order to beget a son 
or daughter of a certain quality. This chapter 
forms the conclusion of the Upani^ad, and therefore 
probably the close of the religious instruction 
imparted to the student at the end of his student 
life. Several wives are permitted, as, in fact, 
Yajnavalkya himself had two (Bnh. up. 2. 4 , 
4. 5). As further duties of the grihastha are 
named sacrifice, study of the Veda, and almsgiving 
(Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1, 8. 6. 1-2 ; Brih. up. 4. 4. 22, 
3. 8. 10). 

(3) The VCtnaprastha and (4) the Sannydsin .— 
A distinction between these two periods of life 
was only gradually established. Originally the 
solitary life in the forest existed as a special 
branch of vocation (dharmaskandha) side by side 


with the position of householder (Chhdnd, up. 

2. 23. 1, 6. 10. 1-3). Later it may have become 

usual to retire into the solitude of the forest only 
on the approach of old age, after the obligations of 
the housmiolder had been fulfilled. Yajnavalkya 
is an example, when he addresses his wife Maitreyi 
(Brih. up. 2. 4. 1 [4. 5. 1-2]): ‘ I will now aban¬ 
don this state (of householder), and will therefore 
make a division between thee and Katyayanl.’ In 
doing so, Yajnavalkya puts into practice what 
he teaches in Brih. up. 3. 6. 1 : ‘ In truth, after 
that Brahmans have gained the knowled|:^e of this 
soul, they abstain from desire for chiUlren and 
desire for possessions and desire for the world, 
and wander about as beggars.’ Here the third 
and fourth stages are not yet distinguished. The 
case is otherwise with the kin^ Brihadratha, who 
(Maitr. up. 1. 2) surrenders Ins kingdom, retires 
to the forest, and gives himself up to the most 
painful mortifications, gazing fixedly at the sun, 
and standing with arms erect, and yet is obliged to 
confess; ‘I am not acquainted with the dtnum." 
Here the anchorite, who devotes himself to ascetic 
practices with meditation (Chand up. 2. 23. 1), has 
not yet attained the highest goal; he who with¬ 
out knowing the dtman ‘ practises austerities for 
many thousand years earns only a finite reward ’ 
(Brin. up. 3. 8. 10). Asceticism leads only to 
pUfydna^ ‘ way of the fathers ’ (Brih. up. 6. 2. 
16), and the case is different only with those who 
can say: ‘Faith is our Eusceticism ’ (Chand. up. 
6. 10. 1). Penance and fasting are only the means 
by which Brilhmans ‘seek to know’ the dtman 
(vividi^anti, Brih. up. 4. 4. 22). According to 
some, tapas is indispensable as a means to the 
knowledge of the dtman (Maitr. up. 4. 3, na 
atapa^ikasya dtniajhdne ’dhiganiah), according to 
others (Jdbdla up. 4), it is superfluous; and this 
view is more in accordance with the whole sy.stem. 
For as long as the goal was a transcendental one, 
the hope might be cherished of approaching near 
to it by severing by means of asceticism tlie tie 
that binds to this life. If, however, emancipation 
is the discovery of one’s self as the dtman, and 
therefore something that only needs to be recog¬ 
nized as already existing, not to be brought 
about as though it were future, the asceticism 
of the vdnaprastha becomes os superfluous as the 
grihasthxTs sacrifice and study of the Veda (Brih. 
up. 3. 5, 4. 4. 21). He who knows the dtnuxn is 
atyd.iramin^ ‘exalted above tlie (three) ’ 

{^vet. up. 6. 21). He lias attained that which the 
ascetic only strives after, complete release from 
his individuality and from all that pertains to it, 
as family, possessions, and the world (Brih. up. 

3. 5, 4. 4. 22). He is called sannydsin, because 
he ‘casts off everything from himself’ (sam-ni-as ); 
pairivrdj,parivrdjakn,uQQAUB^ he ‘ wanders about ’ 
nomeless ; and bhik^, l>ecause without possessions 
he lives only as a ‘ beggar.* 

(4) The Sannydsin (parivrdjaka, bhik^u). —The 
sannydsa, whicn is originally only the ‘ abandon¬ 
ment’ of the entire bralimanical rat>de of life in the 
three dhamas, assumed in course of time the posi¬ 
tion of a fourth and highest dJrama, which, as a 
rule, though not necessarily, would first lie entered 
upon towards the close of life after pa.ssing 
through the stages of brahmachdrin, grihastha, 
and vdnaprastha. It thus, however, gained a 
further meaning. If it was originally a natural 
consequence of the knowledge of the dtman, it 
now became a final and most efficacious means 
W which it was hoped to attain that knowledge. 
TTie sannydsa, accordingly, is represented as such 
a means to the knowledge of the dtman and to 
emancipation in a series of later Upani^ads, of 
which the most important are Brahma, Sannydsa, 
Arumya, Kantho&ruti, Faramahamsa, Jdbdla. 
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Akraina, We find in them a full account, with 
numerous contradictions in details, of the pre¬ 
liminary conditions imposed upon the sannydsin., 
of his departure from life, of his dress and equip¬ 
ment, of Ids food, place of abode, and occupa¬ 
tions.* ^ 


3 . The A^ramas in post-Vedic time.—Although 
the UpanisadK teach (hat every man, Sudra as 
well as Arya, is an incarnation of the dtman, the 
knowledge, of which, whether originating in an 
Arya or a Sudra, woul<l lead to emancipation, yet 
the IJrahmans were too much under the inlluence 
of old traditiops to put this doctrine into prac.tice, 
and thus the SCidras were, and remained, excluded 
from all religious community w’ith the Aryas. 
So much the greater was their care for the spiritual 
welfare of the three superior castes, and tne four 
airamas became the via sain t is through which 
every twice-born man (dvija) had to pass, i.e. 
every Brahmana, Ksatriya, and Vaisya, in <»rder 
to reach the highest goal. As in Vedic times, so 
also in the later period of Indian life, it was the 
rule that every tAvice-born man had to become 
first a brahjnnchdrin. In tliis stage he lived in 
the house of a teacher, persi.sted in the fiiHilment 
of his duties of temperance and chastity, and 
received, through the study of the Veda, the in¬ 
tellectual stamp for all his future life. He then, 
as grih((sthay had to marry, to beget offspring, and 
to fulfil the six duties of teaching and learning, 
sacrificing in person and through the agency of 
others, giving alms and receiving presents ; besides 
this there Avere five daily observances incumbent 
upon him : to satisfy the gods by sacrificing, the 
Ri^is by .studying the Veda, the fathers by oflbring 
funeral oblations, men by alins^ving, and animals 
by feeding birds, antelopes, and other denizens of 
the forest. Afterwards he passed to the state of 
vdnaprastha as it is described in Mann, 6 . 2, and 
Mahdbh. xii. 245. 4: ‘ When the householder 
sees his skin Avrinkled and his hair white and the 
sons of his sons, then he has to retire to the 
forest,’ in order to extinguish in himself, by 
austerities gradually augmented, all the remnants 
of worldly attachments. ‘ In summer let him 
expose himself to the heat of five fires, during the 
rainy season live under the open .sky, and in 
winter l>e dressed in wet clothes, thus gradually 


increasing the rigour of his austerities (Manu, 
6 . 23). Further, ‘ after having purified himself in 
the three social stages from all stain of sin, let 
him Avander towards the highest goal with un¬ 
daunted perseverance’ {Mahdbh. xii. 246. 3). 

In this stage of sannydsin^ ‘ one who has 
abandoned everything,’ he roamed about without 
home {parivrdjnka), and lived merely on alms 
{bhiksu). At a period of life when, according to 
our thought, aid from others is more than ever 
needed, the aged man Avas left to hinisvlf AA’ithout 
any care or attendance ; ‘ let him flee from society 
as from a serpent, from comfort ew from a hell, 
and from women as from a corpse ’ {Mahdbh. xii. 
246. 13); ‘let him not look forward to death, let 
him not look forAvard to life, let him await his 
time as the servant aAvaits a command ’ (nwfeia?^, 
Avhich is the better reading both in Mahdbh. xii. 
246. 15, and in Manu, vi. 45). 

We Bubioin a few more verses on the state of the sannytutn 
from the sixth book of Manu. 'Let him put down his foot 
purified by hts sight, let him drink '''"^'‘‘••.P^rifled hy (straining 
with) a cloth, let him utter speech punfied by ^ 

keep his heart pure' (46). ‘ Lei him patiently heor hard words, 

let him not Insult anybody, and let him not become J 

enemy for the sake of this (perishable) body (47). Against 
an anW man let him not In return show anger, let him hless 

hen U I, cureed, lot him not devoid of truth, 

scattered at the seven gates (of the neighbours) (4 8). Neither 


• These Avill be found described In P. DcuMen, AUgem^^ 
Gtsehiehts d$r Philotophie, 11. pp. 836-843 ; Phdo$ophy 0 / the 
Upanishadi, pp. S74-382. 


by (explaining) prodigies and omens, nor by skill in ast rology and 
palmistry, nor by giving advice and by the exposition (of the 
Sastras), let him ever seek to obtain alms’ (50). ‘ Let bim not 

(in order to bog) approach a house thronged with hermits, 
Drahiimgas, birds, dogs, or other mendicants’ (61). ‘ His hair, 

nails, and beard being clipped, carrying an alras-bowl, a staff, 
and a water-pot, let him continually wander about, controlling 
himself and not hurting any creature ’ (5‘i). * Let him go to 

beg once (a day), let him not be eager to obtain a large 
quantity (of alms); for an ascetic who eagerly seeks alms, 
athiches himself also to sensual enjoyments' ( 5 . 5 ). ‘ AA'hen no 

smoke ascends from (the kitchen), when tiie pestle lies motion¬ 
less, when the embers have been extinguished, when llie people 
have finished their meal, when the remnants in the dishes have 
been removed, let the ascetic always go to beg ’ (56). ‘ Let 

him not be sorry when he obtains notliing, nor rejoice when 
ho obtains (something), lot him (accept) so much ordy os will 
sustain life, free from attachment to material things’ (.57). 

‘ By eating little, and by standing and sitting in solitude, let 
iiiin restrain his senses, if they are attracted by sensual objects ’ 
.'6!»). * By the restraint of his senses, by the destruction of love 

and hatred, and by the abstention from injuring the creatures, 
he becomes fit for immortality' (60). ‘In order to preserve 
iving creatures, let him always by day and by night, even 
with pain to his body, walk, carefully scftimiiig the ground’ 
'68). ‘ W^hen by the disposition (of his heart) he beconms 

iidifferent to all objects, he obtains eternal happiness both 
,n this world and after death ’ (80).* 

For further information about th« four dJrajnas 
we mii.8t refer the reader to the detailed treatment 
of them in Manu, hks. ii.-vi., and to the ])aiallcl 
pas.sa^es in the Mahdbhdrata, eliiefly bk. xii. 
243-246. Of special intercHt also is the short 
description, Mahdbh. xii. 191-192, which, bein^ 
in jirose, may have been inserted from an old 
Dharmusntra. t 

If it is true that tlie highe.st aim of mankind is 
not to be found in this worldly existence, but in 
the realm beyond, lioAvever closed to our knoAv- 
ledfj^e this may be, it is none the less true that the 
attempt, as we have it in the four diramaSy to 
transform the whole earthly existence into a 
preparatory school for eternity, merits recognition 
ancl admiration even from those who have reached 
the highest degree of civilization. The Indian 
system does not demand Avhat is impossible ; it 
does not tear men aAvay roughly and abruptly from 
that attachment to the worhi Avliich is innate in 
them. It oilers the opportunity in the sta^e of 
grihastha to enjoy liie, and % enjoying it to 
convince one.self of its futility. It then, in an 
advanced age, in the sta^^e of vanaprastha, tends 
to a systematic mortification of sensuality, and it 
describes in the sannydsin a man aa'Iio, approach¬ 
ing the end of his days, has become free from all 
worldly fetters, and is best prepared for departure. 
What Ave say of so many precepts of the Gospels 
we may say also of the four d&ramas ; although 
they are by no means suitable for literal and blind 
imitation, yet they may serve in a certain sense 
as a pattern, since the way of thinking manifested 
in them may in other forms and modifications be 
precious for'every age. 

Litkraturr.— The literature has been given throughout the 
article. See also Ahcbticisu (Hindu), Ui’ASti^aps. 

P. Dkussen. 

ASSAM.— I. Religious history.—There is no 
part of India which is more interesting in some 
respects to the student of Hinduism than the 
Assam valley. As everyone knoAva, Hinduism 
professes to be a race religion, the religion of the 
inhabitants of Bharat-vart^a, of the Hindu [leople. 
Yet, since the orijnn of the Hindu religion is 
Vedic, and the Vedas were the collected nymns 
of the so-called ‘ Aryan ’ immigrants, the two 
hundred millions of people now calling themselves 
Hindus must, in part at least, and probably in 
large part, be the descendants of races Avho were 
converted to, or more properly adopted into, 
Hinduism. Indeed, the later developments that 
have sprung from Vedic worship must have been 
due in great measure to the influence of aboriginal 

* SBK XXV. 207-213. 

t See Deussen, AUgemeine Qeach. d. PhUoaophie, i. 8, pp. OO-Oa 
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beliefs on the simple nature-worsliip of the Aryan 
invaders. That was essentially democratic in its 
nature, whereas the hierarchy of Brahmanism and 
the intellectual aristocracy ot priests, philosophers, 
and the hi^,dily cultivated warrior chiets who played 
so important a part in the developmentof Hinduism, 
must have been due to conquest, at once pliysical 
and moral, of lower by higher races. Yet in most 
parts of India the transition and the struggle are 
so distant that all memory of them is lost. The 
Dravidian of the South and the Bengali of the 
East alike believe that they w'ere always Hindu. 
The higher castes and classes, it is true, have dim 
traditions of a time when their ancestors, fairer 
and slighter in figure than the aborigines, migrated 
from North-Western India. But the lower castes 
have no such traditions, and no curiosity as to 
how their distant ancestors came to be accepted 
into tlie Hindu community. There are, of course, 
notable exceptions to this rule. On the whole, 
however, it is only the ethnologist who can con¬ 
jecture from the physical aspect of the various 
races of India that they \vere once non-Hindus 
and spoke some non-Aryan language. But in the 
Assam valley, owung to geographical and historical 
causes, which will presently be stated as briefly as 
possible, the process by which aboriginal tribes 
are accepted into the mndu fraternity is seen in 
actual operation at the present time, and, by 
analogy and in some cases by actual historical 
indications, the process can be traced back for 
some two thousand years. In the Assam valley 
we are on the border-land of the Hindu faith, and 
see the most tolerant and receptive of creeds in 
contact with the beliefs of Indo-Chinese races. It 
is sinmilarly interesting to note how alien blood 
and alien civilizations are quietly assimilated by 
the slow, gentle, and irresistible force of Hindu 
ideas. 

In the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge, what we now call the Assam valley 
was the nucleus and centre of the great independent 
kingdom of Kdmarupa (^.v.), a name which still 
survives as that of the modern District of Kamrup, 
whose capital, now Gauliati (or Guahati), was 
then famous all over India as Fragjyotishpur, the 
‘ City of Eastern astrology.’ This kingdom appears 
to have included, some 1500 years ago, not only 
the valley of the Brahmaputra river, but also 
the whole of Eastern Bengal down to the sea, 
and in addition (a thing even more difficult of 
belief for the modern traveller) the rugged and 
now almost inaccessible mountains of Bhutiln. It 
was apparently in the Bhutanese hills that the 
kings ot Kuiuarupa obtained their store of mineral 
wealth, and especially of copper. They were 
powerful monarchs, cultivated, warlike, and enter¬ 
prising. Each dynasty, as it arose into power, 
attracted the attention of the Brahmans, and, by 
one or other of the fictions common to early Iaw 
and early religion in all countrits^ cw ad.>pted 
into Hinduism. It /indeed, by common 

consent, at Pragiyuurtupur that there came into 
being the Tantrik form of Hinduism, that form 
which gives especial prominence to the female 
energy of the deity, his active nature being 
personified in his or ‘wife.’ Devi, as the 

^akti of Siva, is the energy cliiefly identified with 
the mystery of sex and magical powers, which are 
the leading topics of the TantraSy the scriptures 
(Uiough, of course, not the sole scriptures) of this 
form of Hinduism. On the Nilachal hill, a beautiful 
wooded eminence near the town of Gauhati, still 
stands the temple of Kimiaksa Devi, one of the 
forms of the mkti of Siva. The legend that 
explains the ancient sanctity of KamarQpa and of 
Kamagiri (the religious name of the Nilachal hiU) 
is as follows: 


Sati, the first wife of the grod Siva, died of sorrow at the 
discourtesy shown to her husband by her father Daksa, who 
was incensed by the Interruption of his fainoue sacrifice of 
burnt-offering. (It may be worth mentioning, aa a picturesque 
circumstance, that when the woods on the southern slope* 
of the Bhutan and hills catch Are in the dry winter 

season, and can be seen glowing or blazing from great 
distfinccs, the people to this day assert that the far-off glare 
against the sky is caused by the reviving ashes of Daktja's 
intorriipted sacrifice.) Siva, overcome by grief and remorse, 
wandered about the world, carrying, as a penance, hi* 
dead wife's body on his head. In order to arrest this penance 
and to prevent Siva from obtaining excessive power, Vit?nu 
pursued him, and, by successive blows of his discus, lopped 
the body piecemeal, so that it fell to earth in fifty-one 
pieces. Wherever any piece fell, the place became a p\{ha- 
sthdna, sacred and a fit resort for pilgrims. But the most 
sacred of all was the Kamagiri hill, for this became identified 
with the generative powers of Sati, and, probably by some 
8ub.so(}uent extension of the idea, with those of Prithivi, 
‘the Broad Earth,’ regarded as the mother of living beings. 
But Siva continued his penance, and Kama-deva, the god of 
Love, was dispatched to beguile the mourner from his austerities. 
He succeeded. 6iva was .so indignant that he burnt the 
Indian Cupid to ashes b}' a single glance from the eye in the 
midst of his forehead. But Ijove was not destined to die 
eternally, and the land where he recovered life to inveigle men 
from contemplation and austerity w'as the beautiful valley ever 
since known as Kamarupa, the ‘Shape of Love.’ 

As tlio legend sufficiently indicate.^, the princes 
and upper classes of the kingdom of Kfimardpa 
were Hindus, probably spoke some Indo-European 
dialect derived from Sanskrit, and were accepted 
as of Indian race. But the bulk of the peo[)le 
were not then, and many of them are not even 
now, Hindus. It is interesting, and not without 
more than ethnological interest, to indicate brieHy 
what they were. 

In the greater part of India, except in the extreme North- 
West, the people have a strong infusion of Dravidian blood. In 
the South they speak what are known as Dravidian languages, 
and the Southern races are of the dusky Negrito straiti, and 
apparently akin to African peoples. In the North-East the 
Dravidian blood is mingled with other, and especially Indo- 
Chinese, infusions. In the Assam valley the Brahmans (priests 
and astrologers) resemble their Bengali neighbours, and the 
Dorns, a large fisherman caste, are plainly of Western origin. 
But the bulk of the people are evidently of partly Indo-Chinese 
blood, and their physical appearance is of the ‘Mongolian ’ tynpe, 
bearing, more or less, the characteristic aspect or the yellow 
races. They have themselves (with the exception of the 
Ahoins) no record, historical or traditional, of their advent 
into Assam. But the languages they speak are some clue to 
the successive invasions of Indo-Chinese folk from the north¬ 
east and the south-east of the valley. The oldest Indo-Chinese 
language spoken in Assam belong to the Mon - Kluner sub¬ 
family, w’hich has recently been named by Schmidt of Vienna 
the ‘Austric’ family of languages. Schmidt claims that it 
extends from Assam across Eurther India to Cambodia, and 
thence through Polynesia and Micronesia to Easter Island, on 
the coast of South America, It is worth noting, in passing, 
that Hindu dynasties seem once to have reigned over i)eople8 
of this race in lire Far East as well as in Assam. E. A. Cait, 
in his HUtory of Assam, quotes the case of an Indian king, 
Samuda, who wa* ruling in Upper Burma in a.u. 105, and also 
that of Hindus who led the Tchampas or Shans in their con¬ 
quests of the mouths of the Mekong in a.d. 280. These Hindus, 
as Gait says, must have passed through Assam, as, probably 
did the Hindus from Kaiu-b6d, in N.W. India, who founds 
and gave its name to the Cambodian kingdom In Indo-China. 
It is possible that Mon-Khmer peoples invaded opd g»v« 
language temporarily to much of North-iwoiv. ... weh 
aa to parts of Burma. But ytiX Ai-^n-Khmer tongue sur¬ 
viving ip taasvr 4 the Khftsis, now inhabiting and 

ginnl u.eir name to the mountains between K&mrup and 
Sylhet. These interesting people remained independent until 
they came under British rule, and have not even now come 
under Ubidu influences. They are a curious counterpart 
of the Basques in the Pyrenees. Elsewhere the Mon-Khmer 
element, whether in blood or speech, has become completely 
assimilated, and can no longer be distinguished. 

The next wave of Indo-Chinese invasion is represented 1^ the 
various peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burmese tongues. ’These 
have three main groups of dialects. The first of them is Niga, 
spoken in and to the east of the NdgA. hills. The second is 
Kuki-Chin, spoken in Manipur, Oachar, the Lushai hills, and 
by the interesting race known as the Mikirs, who now inhabit 
an outlying bastion of the Kh&si hills Jutting into the Assam 
plain. The people speaking these two groups of dialects have 
as yet hardly at alt come into contact with Hinduism, and 
retain their own primitive animistic superstitions. The third 
and most important group is that now known (since Brian 
Hodgson's celebrated investigations into their language and 
ethnology) as ‘ Bod os.' They comprise the Meches of Northern 
Bengal; the Kacharis of Northern Assam; the DimajsOs, who 
live In the hills between Nowgong and Cftchar ; the O&ros and 
Tipperas, inhabiting the mountains calle<l after them ; scattered 
plains-folk known as L&langs and R&bh5s; and (if they really 
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r®ce)the Chutiyas of Lakhinipur and the 
great Mijuli Island m the T3rahniaputra. It ia not to be sup¬ 
posed that the people who now spealc 13odo lan^uagea were 
all of common origin. But the wide-spread aurvivai of this 
^oup of tongues presupposes an invasion of surticient force to 
impose them upon subject and assimilated races. Moreover 
since the acquisition of the Bodo speech was not, as in the case 
of the incursion of Indo-European tongues, accompanied by 
the imposition of any caste restrictions, the assimilation of race 
was wmplete. It is impossible to find any ethnological differ¬ 
ence between the various tribes now speaking the Bodo 
languages, except in so far as those who live in the plains 
among Hindus hav'e acquired a tincture of Dravidian and, 
in a very slight degree, of ‘Aryan’ blood. The Koch race 
in Northern Bengal has become completely llinduizcd, has 
adopted the Bengali language, and is practically a Hindu caste, 
to which modern converts from other Bodo races are still 
admitted. The Khyens, once a Bodo ruling race in Northern 
Bengal, are now wholly absorbed, and can no longer be 
identified. But the Mcches and the Kacharis, though they 
live among Hindus, are still physically, linguistically, and in 
matters of belief, distinct races, as, to some extent, are the 
Chutiyas also. The Oaros, Tipperas, and Dinias^, being 
isolated highlanders, remain toUlly unaffected by Hindu 
influences, whether in language or religion. On the other 
hand, the race moat properly deac.ribod as Bodoa (see art. 
Bodoh) are rapidly losing their native speech, and are being 
adopted into Hinduism. 

What the Hinduism of the great kingdom of 
Kslmarupa was, it is impossible to say now with 
any certainty. But it was evidently the aristo¬ 
cratic religion of kings and nohles only, and from 
the fact that its centre was the hill shrine of Kam- 


ak^a Devi, it was no douht of the Tantrik type 
identilied with Western Assam and Eastern and 
Northern Bengal — a religion of propitiation of 
awful and imcomprehcnded natural forces by 
bloody sa<!riiices, often by the slaughter of human 
vietiniH. Kamarupa, with its slirines, priests, kings, 
and heroes, figures largely in Sanskrit literature 
from the Mahdbhdrata downwards, and especially 
in certain which deal chiefly wdth the 

worship of Siva and his haktiy sucli as the Kdlikd 
PurCiJia. On tlie other hand, Krsna makes a fre- 
(jueiit appearance in the stories told in conne.xion 
with various places in the Assam valley. Many of 
these tales seem to iiufily ancient contests between 
tlie cult of Krsiia and that of Siva. 

For insUnce, in and rouiui the little town of Tezpur, now the 
headquarterHof the British Histrictof Darning, are the scattered 
remains of what seem to have been temples—stone pillars and 
slabs elaborately carved and ornamented. Those are said to 
have been the palace of one B.ina Asura (the word Asura im¬ 
plies that the king was a non-Hindu by origin), who was the 
son of Bali Asura. Bana had many sons and one lovely daughter 
named Usha (perhaps after Ushas, the fair goddess of dawn), 
llsha dreamt one night of a beautiful youth, and vowed that 
she would marry no other than the prince of her dream. Her 
attendant Chitra-lekha (literally, the ‘ draughts-woman’) had 
magic skill in drawing portraits, and slie drew in turn the 
features of all the princes in India. Finally, trembling and 
with hesitation, she ventured to depict Aniruddh.a, the grand¬ 
son of Kr?«.ia himself, and this picture Usha recognized as the 
vision that visited her sleep. Aniruddha was attracted by 
magic arts to Usha’a bower, and ‘ married her according to the 
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and army, and carried him and his bride away to distant 
Dwarika in Western India, but not until a great battle was 
fought, in which so much blood was shed that the town is 
called Sonitpur or Tezpur (‘the city of blood’) to this day, 
while the little river which runs near it is known as the 
Bharali, or ‘ river of fear.’ The low range of hills which here 
skirts the Brahmaputra bank is said to be the extinc^ remains 
of a series of fiery vnb^anoes cast up by the god Siva as a 

bulwark for his ally, the angry father Bana. 

There is one circumstanco in connexion with 
this tale which has a certain ethnological interest. 
The ruins are visited in the dry season by the 
Daphlas, a wild tribe who live in the Northern 
hilD. They declare that certain mysterious marks 
on the carved stones are ‘ J )aphla writing,’ and 
that the buildings were the work of their ancestors. 
It is possible that the Daplilas once lived in the 
plains of Assam, and were driven into foiest fast¬ 
nesses by some forgotten incursion of IndoT hinese 
invaders. Their national costume, curiously enojigh, 
re.sembles the traditional dress of the god ^iva, 
and the lower caste Hindus believe them to he of 


the race of that god, who is described in the 
hooks as a Kirati, ‘dweller in the hills.’ It was 
indeed somewhere in these north-eastern hills that 
the Epic hero Arjiina received lessons in archery 
and oHier arts of war from Siva. In any case, the 
Daphlas have only to adopt Hindu rules of eating, 
marriage, etc., to be readily accepted into the 
Hindu fraternity. Again, it is said that Bhaluka, 
the grand.son of Bana, built a fort, ruins of which 
are still visihle, not far from Balipara at the foot 
of the Aka hills. The Akas, whose chiefs now, 
on occasions of state, wear costumes evidently 
liorrowed from Tibetan Buddhists, are said to 
claim descent from Bhilluka.'^ It is possible that 
they too are descendants of a race that was 
driven into the hills, was once more or less Hin- 
duized, and may yet be accepted into the Hindu 
fold. 

But there are many such legends, all, or nearly all, relating to 
powerful Asura monarchs. One of the most famous of these 
was Naraka Asura, son of the Earth, who is said, in the Mahd- 
bharata and Fifiiu Purdxya, to have carried off the ear-rings of 
Adili (the mother and daughter of Daksa, above described) to 
his impregnable eastle of Pragiyotlshpur, where the 

request of the gods, went and killed him and recovered the 
Jewels. In the Harirarhsa the same story is told in a slightly 
different form. Narak’s son and successor was Bhagadatta, who 
is frequently mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata. In the Sabhd 
Parmn of the Epic, the tale is told of how Arjuna attacked 
Bhagadatta and compelled him to pay tribute. Subsequently, 
it is related that Bhagadatta went with a great army to the 
assistance of Duryodhan in the final struggle between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas in Western India. 

Those who are interested in the legendary period 
of Assamese history will find a full acitount of it in 
Gait’s History of Assam. In the first half of the 
7 th cent, we at last get a glimpse of authentic 
history from the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited Kumar Bliaskara Varmana, 
then king of Kamarupa. Assam was not then, 
or apparently at any time, a Buddhist coiintiy. 
Tlie king and the upper clas.ses were Tantrik 
Hindus, the humbler folk were not yet recognized 
as Hindus at all. This, in the end, was perhaps 
an advantage, as wc shall see when we come to 
more modern developments of Assamese Hinduism. 
From the 7tli to the 12tli cent, onr solo knowledge 
of the country is derived from inscriptions on 
copi>er plates, most of them di.scovered by Gait, 
which were records of grants of land made to 
Ayurvedic Brfihmans by Hindu inonanihs. These 
documents contain lists of kings, and enable the 
historian to settle a few dates at rare intervals. 
When the Ahoms cnU’red the Brahmaputra valley 
in 128‘2, the old kingdom of Kamarupa had been 
sliorn of much of its pristine glory, and the history 
of Assam proper may he said to begin. The 
Ahoms were Slians who descended into the valley 
over the Batkai pass from Upper Burma. M. 
Terrien de J..acouperie, the eminent authority on 
this subject, says that the Shans are the outcome 
of an intermingling of Mons, Negritos, and Chinese. 
They were a manly and hardy race, and (an un¬ 
usual thing in the East) possessed the historic 
instinct very strongly. Irieir bii-ran-jis (the 
word is one of the very few Shan words in the 
Assamese language) are chronicles comparable for 
accuracy of detail and pictiiresquenes.s of narration 
with those of any country, and from this time on 
we liave a systematic account of the rise, decay, 
and fall of the A horn rule, which resulted linally in 
British supremacy in Assam. The name Assam 
itself is probably derived from the word Ahom. 
The religious history of the Ahoms [q.v.) closely 
resemble.-! that of previous rulers of the country. 
They, like their predecessors, finally established 
themselves at Bragjyotishpiir (which gradually 
came to he called (iauliuti) after having founded 
Sihsagar and other towns and palaces in Upper 
Assam. The kings and their Ahom subjects inter¬ 
married with their predecessors in the country, 
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and became, aa zealoua Hindus, defenders of the 
famous shrine of the Tantrik goddess Kamaksa. 
But the hulk of the quiet, innocent, and cheerful 
Hindus of Assam are not Tantriks at all. They 
are, like the followers of Chaitanya in Bengal, 
Vaisnavas, and hold a creed which is manifestly 
tinged by Buddhistic influences. Their faith is 
that of the Bhdgavatas, enthusiastic worshippers 
of a monotheistic personal god, who is regarded as 
the Father of his creatures, as accessible to prn,ver, 
as ha\ ing been incarnate in human form, ana as 
one who loves humanity. The soul is regarded as 
eternal, and extinction or absorption is not con¬ 
sidered as possible or desirable. Bather is it the 
object of tlie Vaisnava worshipper to obtain by 
bnakti, or ‘ devotion,’and prayer, fellowship witn 
and ultimate approach to the presence of the 
divinity (see Bhakti-marga). 

2 . ^aktism.— (a) Historical aspect. —This new 
religion, to which the maiority of the converts to 
Hinduism from the humbler races and classes now 
iKjlong, came into being at a time when the Assam 
valley was divided between the Koch kings of the 
West and the Ahom kings who were establishing 
their dominion in the East. One of the greatest 
of the Koch rulers was Nara Narayana, wno died 
in 1584 after a rule of nearly fifty years. In his 
time the Koch power reached its zenith, chiefly 
owing to the warlike ability and energy of his 
brother, the celebrated commander Silarai. Nara 
Narfiyana himself is described as a man of mild 
and studious disposition, who greatly encouraged 
the .spread of the Hindu religion. , Like all the 
rulers of Assam, he was himself a Sakta (a wor¬ 
shipper of the idkti of Siva), and he re-built the 
temple of Karnfik^a Devi, which had been destroyed 
by Musalman invaders. He imported Brahmans 
from Bengal to conduct the religious ceremonies at 
the temple, and, to this day, the parvatia gxi^ain 
mountain priest ’) who is the chief priest at Kam- 
ak§a, is a Bengali from the great seat of Bengal 
religion and culture at Nuddea, The temple con¬ 
tains two stone figures wliich are said to represent 
Nara Nflrayana liimself and his warrior brother 
Silarai (or Sukladhvaj). What Saktism then was 
(and what it still is in principle) may be judged 
from the ceremonies conducted at the opening of 
the restored temple. Here we cannot do better 
than quote from Gait’s History. 

‘ At this time ^dktism was the predominant form of Hinduism 
in this part of India. Its adherents base their observances on 
the Tantras, a series of religious works in which the various 
ceremonies, pray^, and incantations are prescribed in a 
dialogic between Siva and his wife P&rvati. Hie fundamental 
idea is the worship of the female principle, the procreative 
power of nature as maiiife3te<l by personified desire. It is a 
religfion of bloody sacrifices from which even human beings 
were not exempt. In the Kdlikn Purdxta it is stated that a 
man without blemish is the most acceptable sacrifice that can 
be offered, and the manner in which the victim is to be dealt 
with is laid down in great detail. When the new temple of 
KamAkpa was opened, the occmsion was celebrated by the im¬ 
molation of no less than a hundred and forty men, whose heads 
were offered to the goddess on salvers made of copper. Accord¬ 
ing to the Uaft Iqliin, there was in K&marupa a class of persons 
called Bhogit, who were voluntaiy victims. From the time 
when the}' announced that the goddess had called them, they 
were treated as privileged persons ; they were allowed to do 
whatever they liked, and every woman was at their command ; 
but when the annual festival came round, they were killed. 
Magic also held an important place in the estimation of this 
sect, and in the Ain-i-Akbari the people were accused, among 
other practices, of divination by the examination of a child cut 
out of the body of “a pregnant woman who has gone her full 
term of months.” The religious ceremonies of the sect were 
equally abominable, and they were often associated with licen¬ 
tious orgies too disgusting to be even hinted at’ (p. 66). 

It may be noticed as a historical fact, that the 
Saktisni of Kftmaksa was the religion in turn of 
dynasty after dynasty of decadent monarchs, each 
promoted from a slate of semi-savagery by adoption 
into Hinduism. It may be, on the one hand, that 
something of savage brutality and lust were im¬ 
ported into the cult by association with primitive 


belief.s. Certain it is that all the royal families, 
whether of the Brahmaputra valley or of the ad¬ 
jacent Surma valley, .sc‘cm to have been addicted 
to human sacrilice and to all the excesses and 
abuse.s that go with panic-stricken cruelty. It is 
a fact, too, that life in the soft, enervating, and 
malarious climate of Assam invariably produced 
physical and moral decay in the fine and manly 
Indo-Chinese races that invaded the country. 
When the British took possession of Assam, the 
Burmese were in occupation of the valley, and 
were belying their Buddhist creed by cruelties pro¬ 
bably unequalled in savagery in any part of the 
world. Had they established themseives on the 
ruins of the Ahom monarchy, there can be little 
doubt that they, too, would nave come under the 
influence of environment, and that their race 
would have become emasculated by commixture 
with the degenerate plains-people. Certainly the 
Tantrik religion of Kamaksa was one of incon¬ 
ceivable cruelty and degradation. Before going 
on to describe how in the 16th cent, a reformation 
of the utmost importance and interest altered the 
whole aspect and application of Hinduism in 
A.ssarn, it may l)e well to state briefly what the 
present state of Sakti-worship in the Brahmaputra 
valley is known to be. 

(b) ^dktism at the present time. —The modern 
manifestations of the cult of the generative and 
reproductive forces of Nature are undoubtedly les.s 
sensual, less devilishly cruel, than in mediaeval 
times, and this for a variety of tolerably obvious 
reasons: ( 1 ) the reaction from Burmese oppression 
helped the natural tendency of the Assamese 
temperament towards placia acquiescence and 
tolerance; ( 2 ) the example of the reformed and 
infinitely milder and purer religion of the Bhakats 
had a similar influence; (3) British rule, again, 
has made open cruelty and obscenity impossible, 
and even the secret performance of illegal rites 
dangerous; (4) above all, perhaps, the spread of 
education, the improvement oi communication, 
and the fact that As.sam has now probably a 
larger foreign population in proportion to its total 
numbers than any other Indian province, have 
efl'ected a real change in the tenets, perhaps, and 
certainly in the manners of Sftktas. Saktism 
remains, and must remain while the Tantras are 
the scriptures of the sect, a religion of blind terror, 
of uncomprehended forces, of tne terrible mystery 
of birth and death. The root-idea seems to be 
that Nature creates only to destroy; that she 
creates only because she destroys; that life is 
begotten only because it is foredoomed to early 
destruction. The Saktist can indeed say of hi'^; 
KamUkj^, or of some other form of the generative 
powers of boon nature, that, like the Lucretian 
Venus, 

* per te quoniam genus omne animantuiii 
Ck>nclpltur, visitque exortum luralna goHs.’ 

He can, indeed, take pleasure in the recumng 
marvel of love. But behind seems to lurk a 
morbid sense that life and death go hand in hand, 
or rather that one is the shadow of the other. 
Since the Venus of the Nilichal hill is Mistress of 
Life, and Love, and Death, it is inferred that weak 
mortals, her children, can do her service by loving, 
by begetting, by slaying. This sentiment is very 
widely, if obscurely, present in the minds of Hindus 
of even the highest intelligence and culture. In 
Bhdnumati (Calcutta, 1900), a novel by the poet 
Navin Chandra Sen, the most eminent of living 
Bengali men of letter/^, the sense of the minglea 
horror and rapture of Sakti-worship is expre.ssed in 
a way that no mere description by a foreigner could 
convey. The novel contains, incidentally, a ^aphic 
account of the appalling cyclone and tidal wave 
which swept over the district of Chittagong in 
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October 1897. The whole Jescrij)tioii is a vivid 
reminder of the fact that this remote corner of 
Eastern Bengal was once part of the vanished king¬ 
dom of Kumarapa, and still nreserves its ancient 
attitude towards the inscrutable mysteries of our 
common existence. 

The tale opens with a singularly beautiful and poetic descrip¬ 
tion of the smiling aspect of the ChiLta^'oiig coast in late 
autuiun, of the blue sea flecked with foam as the water of a 
lake is studded with swaying lilies, of the pale azure of the 
Bky overhead, of the yellow sands shining in the happy bright¬ 
ness of morning sunshine, and behind them the nch gold of 
ripening crops, varied by the dense green foliage, in which the 
brown-roofed cottages of the peasants nestle. To the north 
soars the sacred peak of Ohandra-sekhar, crowned with the 
gleam of the white temple of the goddess, and to the south 
Des the rocky island shrine of the local Venus at Maskhal, 
an Indian Cyprus oii a small scale. It is the eve of the 
annual festival at which, in old time, human sacrifices were 
offered to the goddess of Life and Death. The people are 
happy in the expectation of a plentiful harvest. They are 
preparing the simple presents with which they rejoice the 
hearts of their relatives and children ; their minds are filled 
witli gratitude for safety, and prosperity, and sufficient food. 
But the goddess is bent on warning her creatures that death 
is her function as well as life, and love, and happiness. On the 
fated night of the cyclone, when the rough and simple peasant 
folk are quietly sleeping, the great wind blows 8uddenl>’ with¬ 
out vinihle warning, and, catching up the rising tide, pours it 
in a torrent of impartial destruction over the sleeping coast, 
ln\Giving all —hajjpy homes, men, women, and chUareu, ripen¬ 
ing crops, prowling beasts of prey, and harmless domestic 
animals, even the birds of the air—in one common hecatomb. 
The goddess has exatited her own sacrifice, since men no longer 
offer victims at her altar. The chapter is significantly headed 
* jRa tiaK^ettra,' the ‘Field of Battle.’ 


And this, be it noticed, is not a description 
written by a fanatic priest. Navin Chandra Sen 
is an English scholar, and an administrator who 
rose high in the Briti.sh .service. He has been an 
ardent .student of English literature, and, as his 
poetical works show, is deeply interested in the 
study of religion. But the war^) and woof of the 
devotional texture of his mind is made up of the 
ancient conceptions which gave the Brahmans of 
Piagjyotishpur their supremacy through Eawteni 
India, and the kingdom of Kamanlpa its old 
reputation for magic, sorcery, and divination. It 
is still a land of spells and charms ; and mystic 
formulas, rightly used, still have powder to bless 
and curse, to draw on fellow-mortals the smile or 
frown of the inscrutable goddess in whose hands 
are tlie gifts of birth, love, and death alike. 

The temple at Nilachal is open to the visits of 
foreigners; but its rites are not, even now, very 
accurately known to the uninitiated. During the 
Amabasya week the shrine is closed tx) all, be- 
cau.'ie, by a quaint fancy, that is the period during 
which Mother Earth, obscurely identified with the 
goddess, is unclean. Conversely, the great river 
Bralimaputra, which flows under the shrine, is, 
for reasons mythological and other, ceremonially 
impure throughout the year, except on the annual 
bathing-festival of the A^oka^tomi, when ablution 
in his waters becomes as cleansing as bathing in 
Mother Ganges herself. 

In the lieport on the Census of Assarn^ taken in 
1891, Gait writes as follows ; 

‘ Their religious ceremonies [».«. those of the 6akta« of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam] have frequently been the subject of adverse 
criticism. Robinson says” that some of the formulas used at 
the festival in honour of Kamak^ relate to things that can 
never become the subject of description, and that the most 
abominable rites are practised and licentious scenes exhibited, 
which it is scarcely possible to suppose the human mind wuld 
be capable of devising.” I am not aware on Jj® 

framed this extremely strong denunciation, but hie statemenU 
are supported by other writers, and have not, so far as I know, 
been contradicted. It is well Imown that dancing girls we 
maintained at all the principal temples, oe^n 

that a great deal of licentiousness is permitted ^"^er the ^ise 
ot religion.’ Here Gait refers his readers to the a<^unt 
i&ktism ^ven by Monier Williams in his Rehgxous Life and 
Thought in India. 

The five essentials for worship are the five Ma- 
k&ras, or ‘five M’s,’ namely, Madya, ‘wine ; 

* Descriptive Account of Assam, p. 268. 


Mdnisa, ‘ flesh ’; Matsya, ‘ fish ’; Mudra, * parched 
grain and mystic gesticulation’; and Maithuna, 
‘the indulgence of sex.’ B. C. Allen has a similar 
account of modern Siiktisin in the Assam Cemus 
Report for 1901. 

Before quitting the subject of Tantrik worship 
in Assam, it is only riglit to warn the reader that 
descriptions biised on the exce.sses of possibly a 
few enthusiasts must not be accepted as a fair 
account of either the reli^nous belief or the ethics 
of the great bulk of A-ssamese Saktas. Like 
most Eastern Indians, and especially those who 
have an infusion of Indo-Chinese blood, they are 
a mild, contented, and smiling race, little given to 
excesses of any kind, good sons, husbands, and 
fathers, and, so far as the long experience of those 
Europeans who have lived among them shows, not 
more addicted to grossly superstitious practice.s 
than the bulk of humanity. Religion with them, 
as with most races, is left in its more esoteric 
forms to priests, experts, devotees, and enthusi¬ 
asts. There are a few dancing girls at the 
Kamak§a temple, it is true, and it is to be feared 
that these are devoted to the perversely logical 
extremes of a creed of panic terror, ana morbid 
exaggeration of the facts of sense. But there is no 
I)art of India where womanly virtue and modesty 
are more valued and more consistently practised 
than in Assam, which in this resuect compares 
very favourably with neighbouiing Bengal, where 
pro.stitution is rife. In truth, the Sakti-worship 
of Kamak^a can hardly be considered as belonging 
to Assam in any proper sense. It is the creed, so 
far as it is Assamese at all, of the upper classes, 
all of whom claim to be of foreign origin; and 
there can be no doubt that, except at the temple 
itself, it has been purified by contact with the 
true national religion of the country, the reformed 
Vai^navism, to which it is a pleasure and a relief 
to turn. 

3 . The Vai§ 9 avism of Assam.— (a) The historic 
caJaspect of Assamese Vi^nu-worship, —When the 
Koch king Nara Narayana (1528-1584) ruled in 
Western Assam, and the Ahom king Chuhumung, 
whose Hindu name was Swarga Narftyana (1497- 
1593), ruled over the eastern part of the Brahma¬ 
putra valley, the great social and religious reform 
initiated in Bengal by Chaitanya spread to Assam, 
and became the foundation of what is still the popu¬ 
lar and prevalent form of Hinduism in the country. 

In still earlier times, when the Xhoms entered the Brahma¬ 
putra valley, there were twelve subordinate rulers or chiefs, 
who were known as the B&ra Bhuiy&, and these claimed to be 
descendants of Samudra, the minister of an ancient and still 
famous ruler called Ariroatta. Samudra, it is said, seized 
the throne on the expulsion of Arimatta’s son Batna Sinifh. 
Samudra was succeeded by his son Manohar, and Manohar’s 
daughter Lak^mi became the bride of the sun-god, to whom 
she TOre two sons, Santanu and S&manta. Santanu became a 
follower of Vi^hu, and S&manta a B&kta and worshipper of the 
rival deity 6iva—another reminder of the never-ending contest 
between the two great Hindu schools of divinity. The brothers 
separated, Santanu and his sons going to Rkmpur in Nowgong, 
while Samanta remained In Eastern Assam, at Lak^mipur, 
the village from which the British District of Lakhlmpur takes 
its name. He and his descendants seem to have exercised a 
gradually diminishing political power, and for a long time 
maintained their Independence i^inst the Kachftrl or Bodo 
king who then ruled in Central Assam, and the powerful 
Chutiya monarch whose capital was at SadiyA, near the north¬ 
eastern frontier. Ultimately, however, they fell victims to the 
usual law of decay to which all Assamese dynasties have been 
subject, and were subdued by the rising Ahom power. As in 
so many other cases, this semi-roval family became reconciled 
to the common lot of Assamese humanity, and, save for some 
lingering pride of race and some intellectual aspirations, were 
merged in the landholding class. One of Santanu’s descend¬ 
ants, named Rijdhar, settled at Bardowa in Central Assam, 
and his son Kusambar was the father of the great religious 
reformer Sankara Deva. 

This is one of two versions given by Gait of the 
origin of the first of the reformers of Assam. 
The other story does not differ in material points 
from that which has been summarized above. It, 
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too, describes Sankara Deva as the descendant of 
famous chiefs, but speaks of these as the wardens 
of the northern marches. 

It is said of Sankara that he early recosrniced the crude and 
cruel features of the cult of the goddess of Life and Death, 
and WAS puzzled by the anomalies of the S&kta religion, obvious 
enough to modern minds, if they presented few difflculties to 
simple races surrounded not only by human foes, but by the 
frequently hostile and always terrible and incomprehensible 
forces of a land of fierce, sunshine, and one much subject to 
earthquake and storm. Ankara’s fate was cast in a happier 
and more peaceful time, when there was an equilibrium of 
forces between the two great powers of the Ebch and the 
Ahom, and when men had leisure to think of the possibility 
that human beings might conceivably live at peace together, 
and that Nature herself might not be so hostile after ail. He 
spent twelve years in BengaJ, chiefly, it is supposed, at Nuddea, 
where he learnt the religious ideas of a greater than himself, 
the famous reformer Chaitanya. Like his master, he made the 
Bhdgavad Oitd his scripture, and Ki^pa, the heroic incar¬ 
nation of Vispu, the goa of his worship. He was one of the 
most eminent of the many teachers, both before and after 
Chaitanya, of the Bhdgavata religion, which in some of its forms 
so closely resembles the teachings of Christianity that it has 
been supposed by some that the doctrine of bhakti^ or personal 
adoration of a divine Father, was borrowed from the Thomasine 
Christians of Southern India (see Buakti-mAkga). Sankara, at 
all events, abjured priests, idols, and castes, and taught that 
all men are ahke the sons of possessed of immortal souls, 

and capable of being freed from sin and sorrow by addressing 
their praters to their loving Father. lie at first strove to 
propagate his ideas—and his earnest desire to find converts 
affords another parallel with Christianity — in the Ahom 
dominions. But the Ahom kings wore under the domination 
of S&kta priests, who denounced the innovator as a heretic. 
&mkara was compelled to take refuge at Barpeta, in the king- 
doni of the mild and enlightened Koch king Nara Nar.avaya. 
It is said that the king had many interviews with the reformer, 
and even proposed to become his disciple. But Sankara, with 
characteristic modesty, refu.sed the honour. 

This story may merely record in a concise and 
picturesque form the fact that the Vaisnavas of 
Assam never tried, as their Brahman predecessors 
had done, to win over the rulinj^ classes. Their 
‘ kingdom,’ if the expression may oe used without 
irreverence, ‘ was not of this world,’ and they were 
content to make converts among the humblest 
races and classes, those which orthodox Hinduism 
had, with some vague memory of the old ‘Aryan’ 
exclusiveness, regarded as Mlecchas and bar¬ 
barian. It is said by modern followers of Sankara 
that he had studied the Bhdcfavad Gxtdy before he 
proceeded to Bengal, with Hari Deva and Damodar 
Deva, subsequently to be themselves founders of 
minor Vaisnava sects. It is possible that there 
was at this period a widely spread wave of religious 
inquiry and a .silent revolutiop against the plwsi- 
cal and spiritual tyranny of Sakta priests. U is 
at least a curious coincidence that, when Luther 
and other reformers were rebelling against the 
abuses of Rmiian doctrine and discipline, a pre¬ 
cisely similar movement should have produced 
Hari Vyasa in Nepal, K^mananda in Orissa, 
Clmitanya in Bengal, and Sankara in Assam. 

Sankara is said to have lived to great old age, 
and to have died in the year 1569. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by bis favourite disciple Madhava, a Kay- 
astha like himse,lf. Among those who still follow 
the teaching of Sankara, MacBiava is regarded with 
even greater reverence than Sankara himself, and 
the sect is commonly known as the Mahftpuru- 
^iyas, the followers of the ‘ Great Man ’ or Teacher, 
i.e. Madhava. But there were some who, on the 
death of their original teacher, were still under 
the influence of old-time ideas, and resented the 
founding of a hierarchy of Kayasthas as religious 

? guides. Several Brahman disciples seceded and 
ounded sects of their own. The most important 
of these Brahman dis.sidents were Damodar Deva, 
Hari Deva, and Gopal Deva, who founded numerous 
chattreuy or centres of religious instrikction. The 
most important and interesting of these are the 
institutions, not wholly unlike Buddhist monas¬ 
teries, at Auniati, Daksinpat, Garamur, and Kuru- 
abahi — all in the remarkable Mfi-juli island, 
perhaps the longest river - island in the world. 


which lies in the Brahmaputra, between the 
modern Districts of Sibsagar and Lakhiiupur. 
There is little Saktism now except in Kamrilp 
Laur ; and that of the Vaisnavas in Lower Assam 
is mainly Mahapurusiya, while Upper Siam, in¬ 
cluding Nowgong, east of the Kalang, is inhabited 
mainly by followers of the Bamimiya gusaimt. 

But even in Upper Assam the Brahmans did not 
in early times exercise an unquestioned sway. 
There was one Aniruddha, a Kolita or writer by 
caste, who quarrelled with Sankara Deva and 
founded the Moamaria sect, which played an im- 
ortant part in subsequent political events, and is 
nown to all students of Assamese history as the 
origin of the famous Moamaria rebellion. It is 
said that the word ‘ Moamaria ’ is a nickname, 
contemptuously given by the Brahmans to the 
low-caste followers of Aniruddha, who lived by a 
fresh-water lagoon which abounded in the coarse 
fish known as mod. His disciples were known as 
‘killers of moa-fish.’ They became ‘fishers of 
men’ to considerable purpose in later times, and 
furnished a hard nut for the Ahom rulers of Assam 
to crack. 

For a time the Mahanuru^iyas and Bamuniyas 
between them practically ousted Saktism from 
Assam. Its restoration was due to the royal 
pride of the famous Ahom king Sukhrungpna, 
better known by his Hindu name of Kudra 
Singh (1696-1714). He wished to adopt Hindu¬ 
ism, and was too proud to accept the saran, the 
oath and formula of orthodoxy, from a subject. 
He imported one Krsnaram Bliattachariya from 
Nuddea, and made him parvatia gnsain^ the 
high priest of the mountain-temple of Kaniaksa. 
Krsnaram was a Sakta, and the Court and its 
dependants adopted his form of Hinduism. The 
new gusain’s priestly arrogance was aptly shown 
when Rudra Singh died and was succeeded by his 
son, Sunyeopha or Lak6mi Singh. Krsnaram 
refused to recognize the young king, on the ground 
of illegitimacy. Lakami Singh accordingly im¬ 
ported another Sakta priest from Bengal, who 
was the founder of the family of the Na Gu^ain, 
the ‘ New Priests,’ as the Parvatia Gusains are 
the heads of the Nati Gusains, who together with 
them form the nucleus of Saktism in Assam. 
There are, however, a few representatives still of 
the old imiigenous Saktism of the Assam valley, 
who, from their habit of going about un-turbaned, 
are known by the title of Mykali Muf-dy the ‘ Bare- 
heads.’ Gait believes that Saktism has more vital 
force than Vai^navism. ‘Many Vaisnavas,’ he 
says, ‘ are attracted by the more realistic worship 
of the ^aktas, and offer sacrifices at Kamak^k 
despite the remonstrances of their spiritual guides.’ 
In truth, Vaisnavism, as practised by its humbler 
converts, is but a stage removed from the animistic 
creed of the aboriginal races of Assam. It in¬ 
volves chiefly the giving up of good roa^st pork 
and rice-beer—luxuries to which the castes that 
have Indo-Chinese blood in their veins are much 
addicted. Saktism, on the other hand, puts little 
check on sensual gratification, since it is always 
possible for enthusiasts of either sex to regard 
themselves as incarnations of the male or female 
’orm of the deity, and so to please divinity by 
pleasing themselves. 

(6) Vai^im'vism at the present time. —It remains 
to say a word as to the Vaisnavas as they now 
are. Laymen are under the supervision of the 
gusains of one chattra or another, to whom they 
have taken the vow of obedience. They are 
visited from time to time by bhakats, or disciples 
of the chattrUy who exact the doles or tines by 
which the community is maintained. They are 
mostly simple and innocent enough folk, not much 
given to religious or ethical speculation. Their 
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rufltio existence is so uneventful and unchequered 
that a very plain and uncornplex theo^ of moral 
and material existence suffices them. The Maha- 
puru^iyas now regard Sankara and Madhava as 
ewatarSy or incarnations of Vi^nu, though neither 
of them claimed this promotion in his lifetime, 
and would, indeed, have regarded such an assump¬ 
tion of divine honours with horror. The way to 
salvation lies through the performance of good 
deeds and the devout pronouncing of the name of 
Hari. Worship is carried out by the performances 
of sankirtarif the enthusiastic singing of hymns 
accompanied by much beating or drums (d/iol) 
and clashing of cymbals {kartdl). The ten incar¬ 
nations, or DaS Avatar, of Visnu are believed in. 
Caste prejudices, though theoretically opposed 
to the tenets of the sect, were not wholly de- 


lowers of Gopal Deva. Gopal was a disciple 
of Sankara, who quarrelled with his leader, and 
started a chattra of his own. But it is said that 
the misunderstanding did not wholly destroy their 
liking and respect for one another, and it is diffi¬ 
cult at the present day to see much difference 
between the beliefs and practices of the followers 
of Gopftl Deva and tlie Mahiipurusiyas, The 
former hold an annual festival in honour of their 
founder, but in other respects are much tlie same 
as members of the rival sect. 

4 . Methods of conversion.—The rnost important 
method of conversion to Hinduism in Assam, hut 
one always reserved for ruling princes and power¬ 
ful tribes, and now obsolete, was that described 
by Gait as ‘conversion by fiction.’ As he says 
of Assam, 1891, p. 83): 


stroyed by Madhava himself, and are slowly but • 
surely reasserting themselvjes, perhaps under the 
influence of the adjacent Saktism. The Mah&- 
puru^iyas do not, however, recognize caste so 
fully as the sects that have Bralmian leaders. 
The Kaulia Bhakats^ the monks or recluses who 
live in the j)recinct 8 of the chattras, are celibates, 
ascetics, ana wholly ignore <!aste, as being of the 
nature of worldly distinctions. In each chattra 
there is an image of Visnu, but this is said by the 
Kaulias to be a mere concisssion to the idolatrous 
weaknesses of the common people. They them¬ 
selves do not pay any reverence to the idol, and 
are pure monotheists after the teaching of the 
Bhagavad Gita^ with, no doubt, in the case of 
the better read among them, a leaning towards 
pantheism. 

The Mahapurusiyas eat the flesh of wild animals, 
such as deer, and also all feathered game. They 
do not eat domesticated animals or fowls. (It 
may be worth mentioning that the Assamese 
word for ‘deer’ is nuA?/, the local pronunciation 
of the Sanskrit paiu. The deer is, in fact, ‘ the 
animal.’) The Maliapurui^iyas do not kill with 
the knife or poleaxe, as most Indians do, but 
cudgel animals to death. Their principal, scrip¬ 
tures are a Kirtan and Da^am attributed to Sankar 
Deva, and a Ndmghosa and Ratndvali said to have 
been composed by Madiiava. The Kirtan and 
Ndmghosa are anthologies from different purdnas. 
The Da^am and the Ratndvali are extracts from 
the Bhagavad Gitd, The Mahapuru^iyas refuse to 
eat with the Damodariyas, but, curiously enough, 
intermarriage with them is not unknown. 

The Damodariyas worship the idol of Krsna, 
and they regard their foumhu Damodar Deva as 
an incarnation of that god. Refusing the siuntual 
leadership of Madras, they refuse, necessarily, to 
recognize the claims to homage of ^^jikar and 
Madhava. In other respects there is little diiler- 
ence between their tenets and habits and those 
of the Mahapurusiyas. Though they are care¬ 
ful for Brahraanical supremacy, they are, strange 
to sav. less strict in diet than the Mahapuru¬ 
siyas, and eat the flesh of goats, pigeons, ducks, 
eto following in that respect the example of their 
Brahman teachers. Nor are they so particular 
as the Sadra caste in matters of personal clean- 

followers of Hari Deva regard 
as an emanation of Krsna, but do not on that 
account deny that banker Nvas also an 
of Visnu Among them prevails the practice 01 
tf lZhat-scva, nhieh permits U.e.r Bratoan 
leaders to accept indiscriminately all oilermgs 
made to them by their jajmanas, or disciples. 

Hari Deva was lun.self an enthusiastic admirer 
” Sankara and Madhava, hut 

tendency is for the followers of this rttormer to 

identify^themselves with 

Finally, a few ivords must be said as to the loi 


‘The Brahmans ingratiate themselves with the head of the 
tribe, discover that he is a Hindu of,* unexceptionable ante¬ 
cedents, whose ancestors have for some reason thought 0t 
to conceal their identity, and present him with a brand new 
genealogy, in which his descent is traced back to some god in 
the Hindu pantheon or some potentate in Hindu inythology. 
Thus the Koch kings are said to be descended from Siva, who, 
assuming the form of Haria Mandal, had intercourse with his 
wife, who was no other than an incarnation of Farvati. While 
a divine origin for the king was thus furnished, the rest of the 
tribe were not forgotten. It was explained to them that they 
were Kfatriyas who fled eastwards to escape the wrath of 
Para4urama, and had remained there ever since, disguised as 
Meebes and Koches. The Kachari kings of Hiramha were 
similarly converted, and, after their ancestry had been satisfac¬ 
torily traced back to Bhima, the two chiefs, and Oovinda 

Chandra, were placed (about 1790 a.d.) in the body of a large 
copper image of a cow, and were thence produced to an admir¬ 
ing people as newly born Hindus. The whole of the Kachliris 
of that part of the country were also admitted to be of 
K^triya origin, and were allowed to assume the sacred thread 
on declaring their adherence to the orthoclox faith. The con¬ 
version of the Manlpuris (or Mcithei, the Kuki-Chin race 
inhabiting the ImphU valley} happened in precisely the same 
way. Arjuna was alleged to have been the founder of the royal 
family, while the masses of the people, like the Kach&ris, were 
admitted to be “concealed Kpatriyas.” To this day a or 

Kuki on conversion is at liberty to describe himself accordingly 
and to assume the sacred thread. For the Ahorns, Indra was 
selected as the mythical progenitor of the kings, but no special 
origin seems to have been assigned to the common people, so 
that an Ahom on conversion takes as low a place in the Hindu 
caste system, in his own estimation, as he does in that of ortho¬ 
dox Hindus.' 

Here Gait adds an interesting note to the effect 
that Indra also enters into the traditions of the 
Mon-Annam races of Burma and the Far East. 
Indra alone of the Vedic gods, Forbes tells us, 
has been admitted into Buddhist mythology 
(Languages of Further India, p. 41). It is just 
possible that the Ahom kings brought the tradition 
of their heavenly descent with them from Burma, 
and did not obtain it from their priestly attend¬ 
ants. , V . J 

The fictional system of conversion had its ad¬ 
vantages. It admitted whole races at a time into 
Hinduism. But it involved important concessions, 
which the Brahmans were not likely to make unless 
they could receive some equivalent in return. 
Converts who belong to tribes for which a high 
ancestry has already been invented, continue to 
claim admittance to their reputed caste—generally, 
of course, a high one. But nowadays conversion 
is sporadic and confined to humble folk, and such 
people are kept on a much lower footing than the 
Kings, warriors, and invading races of old time. 
Sometimes they change their tribal name^ and 
enter a caste specially reserved for them. Some¬ 
times they even become Hindu without changing 
the title of their race. 

In the Assam vailey the Koch caste is usually 
allotted to converts—a circumstance not without 
interest when it is considered that Kocli was 
originally the name of a race whose members, in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal, changed their name 
to Rajbaiusi, or ‘ royal-born,’ when they adopted 
Hinduism. The true Bodos of the Kaehari Dwars 
usually enter this caste, while their highland 
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oouains, the Di-iufi-lisn, as already related, have 
been raised to Ks^atriya rank. But even th< 
name of Koch cannot be assumed all at once. ^ 
Kachari, for instance, begins by placing himsel; 
under the protection of a gu^ain and taking the 
oath of obedience, or saran. He is then called a 
Saraniya. At this stage he still eats pigs and 
fowls, and continues to drink beer and, less fre 
uently, distilled spirits. Next he (or rather his 
e-scendants) becomes a Modahi, which implies the 
renunciation of alcohol. By slow degrees the 
ancestral yearning for unholy food and drink 
diminishes or disappears, and, having become a 
ceremonially pure Ilindu, the aforetime Katdiari 
is accepted as a Kamtili or Bar Koch. Even then, 
however, he is subject to relapses, especially in 
the matter of pork, as the presence of pigs in Koch 
villages sufficiently testifies. 

In the eastern part of the Brahmaputra valley, 
where caste feeling is even now weaker than on 
the confines of Bengal, a change of name is un¬ 
necessary, and a Ivacliari or Ahom retains his 
tribal appellation. In the Surma valley the only 
Intlo-Chinese tribes who arc now converted are 
Manipuris and Kachilris; and these, as explained 
pbove, are entitled to be received as K^atriyas 
Vuough the Ksatriya caste no longer exists among 
the Bengalis. There are a few Tipperas (Bodo 
folk from the Tippera hills) who are received into 
Hinduism. These obtain the as yet unexplained 
ca.ste name of Karii, 

It may be mentioned in passing that instances 
have been known in which members of hill tribes 
have undergone a stage of Christianity on their 
way to Hinduism. 

For instance, there is a well-authenticated case of a youua 
Each&ri in Darran^ who was l)rouKht up in a mission school, 
was baptized, and obtaine<i a somewhat lucrative post. To a 
man of his race it seemed natural that he should invest his 
•avintj'S in a polygamous union, and he was at some pains to 
convince his missionary that he could find nothing in the New 
Testament to prevent a layman from being the husband of tw'o 
wives. It was, of course, impossilile for his pastor to accept his 
view of the case, hut he married a Koch girl en secondes noces, 
and himself in due course became a Hindu Koch. 

At tlie present time the ferment of political 
agitation which is stirring in Bengal has spread, 
to some extent, to the educated cla.sses in the 
A.s.sam valley. The movement is largely a Hindu 
movement, and implies the fervent adoration of a 
Mata, or mother, to whom the Bande Mdtdram 
hymn is addre.s.scd. Thi.s hymn is usually inter¬ 
preted as an invocation of the mother-land ; and, 
in one sense, it undoubtedly has this meaning. 
But no one w ho will take the trouble to read the 
context in the well-known novel of Ananda Ma^hy 
from which the hymn is taken, wdll have any 
difficulty in convincing himself that the invocation 
has also an esoteric sense, and implies tlie adora¬ 
tion of a female divinity, who is, more or less 
disguised, the Sakti of the old cult of the vanished 
kingdom of Pragjyotishpur. The neo-Saktists 
who, in Bengal and As.sam at least, head the new 
‘ national ’ movement tow'ards autonomy and inde¬ 
pendence of British rule, boldly claim, on the 
strength of their education and intellectual ability, 
an equality with European races, and, of late, 
have exhibited a marked desire to be admitted 
to the amenities of European society. They them¬ 
selves confess that the social and political progress 
of Japan has given the hint for this new ambition. 

It will be a matter of much interest to see whether 
followers of tlie more e.soteric and, according to 
European ideas, le.ss pure and elevating form of 
Ilindu belief will be able so to transmute their 
social system and ideals as to obtain admittance 
into even the comparatively tolerant society of 
modem Europe. Of the intellectual ability of the 
Aryo - Dravidian upper classes of Bengal and 
Assam, the heirs of the ancient civilization of 


KAmarapa, there can be no doubt. That most 
of them are good citizens and excellent in their 
dealings with mie another is equally undoubted. 
It may be that SAktism at its worst w as no worse 
than the society depicted, for instance, in the tales 
of Apuleius—a society which neverthel^s still 
retained something of the administrative instincts 
of Kepublican Rome. It would be uuwdse to 
dogmatize or prophesy in a matter whose solu¬ 
tion must depend on many incalculable events. 
It would be unfair to remind the political re¬ 
formers of Assam that the shrine of Venus KAm- 
Ak^A still drawls its throngs of worshippers and 
furnishes revenue to prie.sts who are much as were 
the priests of old time, when the humble civil 
station of 'GauhAti was the proud and famous 
capital of Pragjyotishpur, an early English account 
of which may be read in the travels of Ralph 
F'itch, who visited the country of Couch, or 
Quichen, as he calls it, when Nara Narayana still 
ruled over the diminislied remains of the old 
kingdom of Kamarupa. 

See, further, separate artt. on Ahoms, Bodo.s, 
KhAsis, Lushais, Manipuris, Mikir.s, Nag as. 
For an account of the Muhammadanism of .Vssam 
see IslAm (in Burma and A.s.sam), and for the 
Buddhism see Buddhi.sm (in Burma and A.ssam). 

Literaturr.—E. A. Gait, A Uistory of Assam, Calcutta, 
1006, and Censru of India, liiOI (Assain), 1892; B. C. Allen, 
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ImuI, 190.5; V. (Darrang), Allahabad, 1905; vi. (Nowgon^), Cal¬ 
cutta, 1906 ; vui. (.Sibsagar), .-Vllahubad, 1906 ; viil. fLakhmii>ur), 
Calcutta, 1905 : Manmatha Nath Ghose, A Brie f Sketch of the 
Religious Beliefs of the Assamese People, Calcutta, 1896. 

J. D. Andkrson. 

ASSASSINS.— I. N^es. — ‘ Assii.s.sins ’ was a 
name given, mainly by European writers, to a com¬ 
munity properly calleti Ta liinites (‘ Instruction- 
ists’) or Hasan ites (‘followers of Hasan Saba);! *), 
forming a branch of the Batinites (‘follow'ers of 
the Inner Meaning’), IsmA'ilians (‘adherents of 
Isma'il b. Ja'far a^-l^Adiq *), or Sah'ites (‘Hep- 
adists’), and sometimes confused with the BAba- 
kites or Huramites and Qarmatians (y.v.). For the 
origin of the name Assassin (spelt in base-Latiu 
documents assasiniy assessini, assisini, assassi, 
haascLsutiy fieissessiriy etc.) many improbable con- 

i 'ectures were offered till it was tinally identified 
►y de Sacy (Mim. de VInstil ut, iv. 44) with the 
Arabic hasshdshxn or hashlshiyyay ‘drinkers of 
^yishish ’ (an extract of hemp possessing intoxi- 
mting properties, with which tnere is reason to 
lelieve that the members of the sect were at times 
inigged). The story, however, to that efl’ect which 
.8 told by Marco Polo (3rd ed., Yule, i. 139), though 
parallel with some Eastern narratives (see von 
Hammer, Mines de. VOrient, iv. 355), can only be 
regarded as a romance. The name hasshdshin 
with its synonym has as yet been found in very 
few Arabic autnors,* applied to the Syrian branch 
of the sect; and seems to have been a term of 
abuse, given to it by its enemies, who as8ociate<l 
deceit with the habit of drinking this liquor 
ZD MG XX. 591). 

2. Tenets.— The tenets of the community are 
very imperfectly known, partly owing to the 
rarity of MSS emanating from it, and partly be¬ 
cause their doctrines were essentially esoteric, and 
communicated in their entirety to very few per¬ 
sons. It is, however, certain that the system of 
the IsmA'ilians was a conflation of philosophic 
lantheism, emanating from India, ^vith the for- 
fnulse of Islam ; and the doctrine whereby this 
j)rocess was facilitated, and which won them the 
name Batinites, was that every text of the Qur’ftn 
had a hidden meaning, which was to be followed 
• To de Sacy's references we may add Mufld al-'ulum (Cairo, 
.310, p. 50), where l^ashlsh is said to be the food of the Muilyids 
(the name by whioh the sect is known to its enemies). 
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to the exclusion of the literal sense. The name 
bab'ites is ordinarily interpreted as implying that 
they recognized only seven imd)ns, whereas most 
of the Slii’ites recognized twelve; the seventh 
being that Isma'il b. Ja'far, who was supposed to 
have died before his father (who therefore left the 
iniamate to another son Musa), but in the opinion 
of the Isma'ilians either did not die but remained 
concealed, to re-appear at some time as Mahdi 
(‘divinely-guided’leader), or retained his title to 
the imaniate and handed it on to his son Muham¬ 
mad, a real or pretended descendant of whom 
afterwards founded theFatimid dynasty in Egypt. 
More probably the name Sab'ite refers to their 
belief in seven incarnations of the deity, called 
ru2(iqs, ‘ utterers,’ whom they enumerate as Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and 
Muhammad b. Ismail; for the last, as will be 
seen, the head of the community for the time being 
-w'as apt to be substituted. Between every two of 
these nd(iqs there came a series of seven imdniSy 
or chiefs ; and each imam was at the head of a 
heptad, of either followers or classes of followers, 
called respectively hujja (‘ argument’), dhii ma§^a 
(‘sucker,^ i.e. imbiber of learning), da'i akbar 
(‘greater missionary’), (‘permitted 

missionary’), mukallih (‘trainer’) ami mxCmin 
(‘believer’); the last class but one were not per¬ 
mitted to reveal the doctrines, but might shake 
the faith of ordinary Muslims. Similarly they 
had a system of seven operations required in the 
making of a convert, the lirst of which consisted 
in testing the capacity of a man for conversion, 
the second in winning confidence by flattering a 
man’.s particular taste (c.</, practising asceticism 
before an ascetic, debauchery before a loose liver), 
the third in suggesting doubts as to the truth of 
Islam ; in the sixth a man had to abandon^ re¬ 
ligious observances, and interpret ‘washing’ as 
obeying the imam, ‘ washing with sand (per¬ 
mitted by the Islamic code in the absence of 
water) as obeying the ‘permitted missionary 
when the imam was away, etc. Certain other 
examples of the ‘ inner meaning ’ assigned by them 
to Qur anic texts are given by Ch. Schefer (Care«- 
toinatldc per sane y i. 17S): 

‘When the Qur’liu says Jesus had no father, the meanirig Is 
that he received instruction from no trustworthy teacher; 
when it savs that he raised the dead, it signifies that be 
brought knowledge to dead understandings. 

Bather more interesting is tlieir gloss on the 
Qur’anic passages in whicli Pharaoh and Haman 
These names they supposed to 


gave hi.s vizier ’Ata Malik Juwaini the right to 
in.Hpect the library of the fortress before burning 
it, and the vizier tlience extracted a brief history 
of the community, which he afterwards inserted 
in his chronicle called JaJidn-Kushciiy tr. by De 
frdmery in JA, 1860. 

This summary was afterwards embodied by the Persian 
chronicler Mirkhond {ob. 1408) in his Hutory, together with 
some other matter bearing on the history of llasan ^abab end 
his swccessors (pxiblislied with tr. by Jourdain in Notices et 
Extraits, ix. Ua ff.). An account in some respects more 
favourable to I,raHan is given in the chronicle of tiamdallah 
Mustaufi (o6. 1349 a.u.), translated by Defremcry in JA, 1848. 
Some of the matter given by Mirkhond is derived from a work 
by the celebrated Ni?am al-.Mulk, vizier of the Seljuks, who 
was well acquainted with Hasan and finally perished by his 
machinations. The most elaborate account as yet discovered 
is that in the chronicle Jdini' at-taivdnl^ (llrit. Mus. Or. I(i84), 
which is told from the point of view of followers of the sect. 
The statements of this work, and others bearing on the same 
subject, have been submitted to searching criticism bv E. G. 
Browne (A Literary History of Persia, ii. 190 ff.), who has dis¬ 
posed of certain familiar myths, which need not again be re- 
peaietl. According to this, his father’s home was Kufah, but he 
had migrated to t^um, where l^Iasan was born ; both originally 
belonged to the Shi'ite ‘ Sect of Twelve,’ but the son was con¬ 
verted to the ‘ Sect of Seven ’ through the efforts of a mis¬ 
sionary named Amir Darrab, and those of the famous poet and 
traveller Na^iir-i-Khiisrav. These missionaries, societies founded 
by whom bad already honeycombed Persia, were agents of the 
so-called Eapmid Khalifs of Egypt, at whoso court ambition 
which had failed to Uiid gratiticatlon at that of the Seljuks, 
now in control of Baghdad, naturally sought compensation. 
The myth to which reference has been made assigns Hasan a 
motive of this sort for joining the sect. 

About the year 472 A.II. (A.D. 1079) I^asau went 
to the court of the Egyptian Khalif Alustan^ir, 
and studied the doctiinc.s of the community which 
he had joined. But he did not stay more than two 
years in Egypt, having espoused the cause of the 
Khalif’s eldest son Niziir, who had been appointed 
by his father to succeed him, but was later 
displaced in favour of another son. ^asan §abah 


are mentioned. These 
stand for the first two Khalifa, Abfi Bakr and 
•Omar, who kept the first imam, Ah, out of his 
ritrhts. With regard to the existence of (jod they 


maintained that the expressed resolve of an 
imam was unalterable. He obtained, however, 
some sort of certificate as Ismft'Ilian missionary, 
and introductions to those persons who were 
already playing that part in Persia, whither he 
returned in 1081 ; and a writer on religions m 
1085 at the court of Ghazni already mentions 
l^asan §abati as a successful preacher of Batinism 
in Khurasan and Iraq (Schefer, op. cit., i. 161). 

According to Ihn Athir (ed. lornberg, 

X. p. 213), the Isma'ilian revival with which 
^asan proceeded to associate himself had about 
this time begun at Sawa, where eighteen men met 
to perform worship in the style peculiar to the 
sect. There, too, their first assassination took 
place, the victim being a mu'adhdhin (‘ caller to 
prayer ’), whom they had vainly endeavoured to 
convert to their doctrines, and had murdered when 

“xTstenTe’ might be LTSted with g?^rb?Sty%nd\Sre 

for their public symbol was ®. .^^,,,nogony posed himself to the vengeance of the sect. Since 

in the God of Muhammad. In their co. g y Sabah’s conduct is said to have been die- 

tlie world of mind wiw said to ‘ ^ by dissatisfied ambition and the desire to be 

existence; tlie world of ‘to his avenged on Ni?am al-Molk, this may have been 

the rest of creation. A man » 'f® 1 .. death the wcasion for hU conversion ; hut tlie order of 

being a receptacle of a partial so events is not quite certain. \V hat is clear is that 

rejoins the universal soul. ^ «iApm the sect was highly unpopular witli the orthodox, 

’ 3 . History.-The tenets of this too,to® of the l^iissionaries caused it to 

to have attracted >‘ttle attention tdl toward U that the sectan^s quickly 

end of the 5tli cent, of Islftm for the worK ot strongholds in which they could 

Harm on sects and creeds of 11 e middto ot persecution. The farst fortre^ seized 

century contains but a casual all ismn to tnem ^ between ^falian and Ni?&bur 

one o/many sects who vainly I*®' (7ee C. E. Yates, Khnrasan and .Seisfan im, p. 

eealed imim. I'l’c >>«l">''ta'.cc of the toooeb is^e which fell into the hanSs 

known as Assassins began with Ba^n D. ^ 32 miles from Kazvlii; it is on a 

Sabah the Bimyaf'to, ordinarilj known as B solitary rock, about 300 yards long from E. to Vi 

■S, * 01; a UL w 


—. , . trrcatlY reaucea veijr ua,*iVTT, 

Alamfit near Kazvin , but it ^ ^ the 2OO feet high evervwl 
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is said to have purchased it for 300 pieces of gol 
from an 'Alid who happened to be governor, an^ 
on whom ^Tasaii imposed by professed asceticism 
and piety; and he probably obtained authority) 
among the Isma'ilians bj professing to act as thf 
deputy of tiie Egyptian Klialif, whom they acknow 
Jeaged as their chief, ^asan caused the land sur 
punding his fortress to be carefully cultivated^ 
bd this may have led to the legend which associ- 
ted with it gmrdens of delight that could serve as 
^foretaste oi the Islamic Paradise. 

*Like other founders of dynasties in the East, 
0a8an was a preacher and controversialist. Works 
by him * or oy his colleagues, embodying Bitin- 
ite doctrines, excited sufficient attention to evoke 
replies from the foremost theologian of the time, 
al-Ghazali, w’ho refuted their tenets in a work 
dedicated to the Khalif Musta^hir (487-512 A. H.), 
whose reign coincided Avith tenure of 

Alamut. A second tract written by him in answer 
to the ‘ Instructionists,’ called ‘The Just Balance’ 
(al-Qustds al-Mustaqim), was published in Cairo, 
1900. it is in the form of a dialogue between 
Ghazali and a member of the sect. The latter 
maintains the doctrine of a hidden instructor, who 
can see all that is going on in the world, on the 
authority of his mother, ‘ and our master the lord 
of the fortress Alamut,’ as well as a comrade of 
Damghan Isfahani, and the inhabitants of the 
fortresses. The treatise is occupied mainly with 
an account of the forms of the syllogism and the 
logical fallacies, and an attempt to show that 
there is no need for an infallible instructor. The 
book must have been written before 615 A.H., 
when its author died. The writings of ^asan were 
burned by one of his successors ; but some of them 
Avere current in the time of Shahrastani, Avho in his 
works on Sects cnid Schools^ ed. Cureton, p. 150 (A.D. 
1127 [521 A.H.]) gives excerpts from one of them, 
translated from Persian into Arabic. The purpose 
of this treatise appears to have been to decry the 
indcj)endent use of the reason, and prove that for 
knowledge of God (which Avith this sect Avas equi¬ 
valent to salvation) recourse must be had to a 
divinely-authorized teacher, Avhence the sect are 
sometimes called nt-ta 'Umiyyay or ‘ Instruction¬ 
ists.’ Undoubtedly his piir[tose was completely to 
enslave the mind of his disciples, Avho may even 
have been drugged for certain periods. Although 
assassination Avas from the commencement of Islam 
a common Avay of dealing with enemies, ^asan 
Sabab appears to have systematized the process in 
a manner previously unknown. A doctrine which 
is ascribed to the Isma’ilians by a late writer, but 
wdiich may well have been taught also by ya-san 
Sabah, Avas that the soul is imprisoned in the 
body for the purpose of executing in all points 
the orders of the imam. If the soul quits the 
body Avhile ful til ling its duty of obedience, it is 
delivered and transported to the regions of the 
upper lights; Avhereas, if it disobeys, it falls into 
darkness (Quatremfire, Mhies de VOrienty iv. 368). 

One class of disciples, called Fidu’iSy were ready 
at all times to assassinate those Avhom the head of 
the order marked out for death ; and in accordance 
Avith the doctrine described they Avould risk their 
OAvn lives readily in making such attempts. Never¬ 
theless these persons received a special training 
qualifying them for such missions; they were 
taught foreign languages and the ceremonies of 
foreign religions, and how to adopt and maintain 
a variety of disguises. Hence the assassins dis¬ 
patched by the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain,’ in 
order to Avdn the confidence of their destined 
victims, would play a part for a series of months, 
or even years. The terrible certainty Avith which 

• One of them 18 called by Muhammad b. Malik Sh&h ‘the 
book filled with lies ’(Abu Ya'la ^uinzah, e<L Amedroz, p. 163). 


yasan Sabftb could strike from his fortress soon 
enabled'him to extend his possessions and makp 
terms with various rulers. In the second year of his 
residence at AlamQt he struck doAvn Ni?Am al-Mulk, 
and, shortly after, the SultAn Malik Shah. Emis¬ 
saries of Ins made attempts on the lives of Malik 
Shah’s successor, Barqiyaruq, and the former’s 
brother, Sinjar, installeif by his nepheAv as governor 
of Khurasan. During the Avar between Barqiyaruq 
and his brother Mubarnmad, numerous fortresses 
were acquired by the chiefs of the sect, mainly in 
the region calleclKuhistfin. The knowledge of the 
existence of this society, and that many persons in 
high posts at the Seliub courts Avere its secret 
adherents, caused terrible anxiety and disquietude. 

‘ Whoever wished to ruin his adversary accused 
him of belonging to the Isma ilian sect; delations 
multiplied; suspicion hovered over every one ’ 
(D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mvnfjols, iii. 159). The 
Sultan Barqiyarucj, son of Malik Shah, Avas himself 
accused of favouring the Assassins, and Avas com¬ 
pelled to raid their country, without, however, 
achieving any important results. 

Not long after the acquisition of Alamut by 
yasan Sabab, the Assassins became strong in Syria 
ilso. 'Whether these Syrian Isma'ilians at the 
first recognized the authority of the ‘ Old Man of 
the Mountain ’ is not certain ; a detailed account 
of their history is given by Quatreinfere, to which 
something is added by Defr^inery in JA, 1854, 
1855. Ten years after the seizure of Alamut, we 
hear of the Isma'ilians establishing themselves at 
Aleppo; and for a time tliey en joyed the almost 
unconcealed favour of the fSeljuK prince of that 
plaice, Kidwan, Avho is thought to have employed 
their services in getting rid of his enemy Janah 
ad-Daula, prince of Emesa (A.D. 1100). The names 
of their leaders at Aleppo are given as abyakim 
al-Munanim and after aim Abu Tahir al-Sa’igh 
(Abu Ya la yamzah, p. 149). Through the machin¬ 
ations of the latter, in 1106 they obtained posses- 
uon of Aparaea, whence, however, they were ere 
ong driven by the Franks. Bid wan’s successor, 
A-lp Arslan, the Dumb, urged on by the Persian 
Seljubs, organized a massacre of the Isma'ilians in 
1113; yet tlieir numbers and poAver kept increas- 
ng, and in 1126, through the ellorts of their 
igent Biliram and his influence Avith Zahir ad-Din 
Atilbek, they got posses.sion of Banias, whence, 
however, they Avere driven in 1129 owing to a 
mas-sacre of their adherents in Damascus. In 1140 
Iiey acquired a highly important stronghold, 
dasyat or Masyaf, and in the second half of the 
2 th cent, they were in possession of ten or eleven 
brtresses. Lists of the persons of eminence whom 
-hey killed have been made out by many writers. 
These were sometimes persecutors of the sect, but 
not infrequently the head of the community took 
my from .some foreign prince to strike down an 
memy. In 1148 one of their number killed the 
^'rankish count of Tripoli, in consequence of which 
-he Templars invaded their territory and <*ompelled 
-hem to pay tribute. On 29th April, 1192, an emis¬ 
sary of the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain ’ killed 
"Jonrad of Montferrat, signor of Tyre and titular 
king of Jerusalem ; difl'erent accounts make tlie 
Old Man of the Mountain’—or rather Baahid 
ad-Din, at this time independent head of the 
Syrian Assa-ssins, resident in the fortress of Kahf 
—despatch the Assassins at the instigation of 
Saladin, and at that of our Richard I. The 
Assassins in this case Avere disguised as monks. 
The ability with which the Isma'ilian chiefs could 
ixecute assassinations caused them to receive com- 
nissions for such acts from both Eastern and 
Western princes, including the Byzantine em¬ 
perors. And many a crime of the sort was 
ascribed to them of which they were innocent. 
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. throne founded by l,Tasan Salnih was occu¬ 
pied by seven successors—Bnzurg* Umid (518-532 
A.H.), his son Muhamiiia<l (532-557), hisson^asan 
(557-561), his son Muhammad (561-607), liis son 
^^asan (607-618), his son 'Ala ad-Din (618-653), his 
son Rukn ad-Din (6;)3-654), when Alaniut was taken 
by tlie Mongol leader Malaga, and the fortresses 
of the Assassins in Persia were stormed one after 
another. This last date corresponds with a.d. 
1256. In Syria the power of tlie Isinailians con¬ 
tinued somewhat longer, and as late as 1265 
presents are said to have been sent them by 
various European monarchs; but the ruler of 
Egypt, which, after the fall of Baglulad, became 
the headquarters of Islam, gradually obtained 
possession of their fortresses, all of which were 
occupied by the Egyptian Sultan Paibars in 1273. 
Baibars, however, continued to favour the sect, 
and to make use of members of it when he required 
assassins ; and a curious treaty is mentioned be¬ 
tween his general Qala’un and Margaret of Tyre, 
in which the Egyptian undertakes that no servants 
of his with the (ixception of Assassins shall molest 
her. At times they were able to regain posses.sion 
of their fortresses, and in 1326 held as many as 
live. Many of the later Mamluk Sultans counte¬ 
nanced them, and occasionally employed their 
services against enemies; thus the long war be 
tween the Mamluk Da’itbai and the Turkomans 
was due to the employment by the Sultan’s pre¬ 
decessor of an Assassin to remove a 'I’urkoman 
prince. 

Of the successors of ^asan Sabah the third 
signalized himself by rejecting the claims of the 
contemporary Egyptian Khallf to the imilmafe on 
the ground that it had descended of right to Nizar, 
eldest son of Mustan^ir ; and that lie, ^asan, 
though supposed to be the son of the governor of 
Alamut, was in reality the heir of this Nizar. In 
virtue of his divine right he formally absolved his 
subjects from many of the ordinances of Islam, in¬ 
cluding the Fast and made some changes 

in public worship. He is also charged with liaving 
given Tiermission for various forms of immorality. 
The fifth successor, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to restore Muslim orthodoxy among his followers, 
and burned the books of the founder of the dynasty. 
He entere<l into friendly relations with the Sultans 
of Baghdad, and was treated by them with dis¬ 


tinction. 

Of the members of the sect in Syria by far the 
most interesting is Rilshid ad-Din Sinan, of whose 
career a detailed account is given by S. (Riyard in 
JA, 1877. About 555 a.h. (a.d. 1160) this person 
was sent by the ruler of Alamut to take the place 
of Abu Muhammad, governor of the fortress Kahf. 
He adopted the tactics with which ^lasan Sabah 
had previously succeeded, made himself interesting, 
and won respect in the neighbourhood of Kalif by 
religious exercises and philanthropic actions, and by 
an all'ectation of humility and asceticism. This 
secured him the notice oi Abu Muhammad, who 
received him into the fortress and treated him with 
honour, learning only on his deathbed that he had 
been sent to supplant himself. Rashid appears to 
have shaken oil'allegiance to Alamut, claiming to be 
not only imam, but an impersonation of the deity 
—a claim which won large acceptance among the 
Isma'ilians, though his lamene.ss con.stitiited a 
dilliciUty to some minds. In the fragments re¬ 
lating to the doctrine of the sect published by 
Guyard in Notices et Extraits, vol. xxii., some 
treatises ascribed to him are to be found ; in these 
the title natiq (which is also given to Moses) is 
claimed for him. In anecdotes tojd about him 
(collected by one Abu Firas, 1877), he figures 
as a magician, or rather conjuror He claimed to 
be able to answer letters that he had notread, and. 


anticipating modern conjuring tricks, held con 
versation Avith a trunkless head. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent., Isrna'ilian 
communities still existed both in Persia and Syria ; 
J. B. Fraser {Journey into Khorasan, 1825), de¬ 
scribes his meeting with Khalil Allah, the then 
head of the ^lasanites (as he calls the sect) at Yez<l. 
This chief was treated by the community with 
almo.st divine honours, and many of his ailherents 
were visitors from India. The same personage is 
mentioned Viy J. B. Rousseau (‘M^moiie sur les 
Ismaelis et les Nosairis,’ Annales dcs Voyages, xlii., 
1818), who, however, places the residence of the 
chief at Kehk in the district of Qurn, iS.S.W. of 
Teheran. Rous.seau also gives details concerning 
a Syrian community of Isma'ilians, with head¬ 
quarters at Masyaf, twelve leagnies west of y amith. 
'I'hey were distributed over eighteen villages, and 
their shaikh, or governor, was appointed by the 
governor of yainath. They were subdivided into 
two sects, yadrawis and Suwaidanis, of whom the 
former held .seventeen villages and the latter one 
only ; and they still possessed one of their ancient 
fortresses called Qadarnus. In 1809 they had sus¬ 
tained a treacherous attack by their neighbours 
the Nosairites, which, though afterwards avenged, 
left the community in a wretched condition. 

Recent explorers of Persia and Syria seem 
either to ignore the existence of Ismailian com¬ 
munities, or to speak of them as extinct (but 
see art. Qakmatians). On the other hand, the 
As3a.s.sins are still represented in India by a com¬ 
munity called Khojas, who trace their orimn to 
the mi.ssion of an Assassin named Sadr ad-Din, 
who some centuries ago made converts among 
the Hindu trading classes in Upper Sind. CoL 
Yule in his edition of Marco Poto (3rd ed., i. 146) 
states that the sect multiplied considerably in 
vSiiid, Kachch, and Gujarat, whence they spread 
to Bombay and Zanzibar. Their numbers in 
Western India w'cre then probably not less than 
50,000-60,000. Sir W. Hunter {Gazetteer of India, 
1885, iii. 52) adds that they are especially numerous 
in the Peninsula of Kathiaw ar. They have also 
established trading colonies along the F.ast coast 
of Africa. The leader of the main body of the 
Khoja community was then the Persian prince 
Agha 'All Shah, whose predecessor, the w ell-knowm 
Agha Khan, was long a resident of Bombay after 
the troubles that drove him from Persia. About 
this person some further details are given by Yule 
in the pa.ssage quoted. Having rai.sed a revolt in 
Kirman, he lied from Persia to Sind in 1840. He 
had been installed as inuim on the death of Klialil 
Allah (mentioned by Rousseau and Fraser) in a 
brawd at Yezd in 1818. In 1866 a schism in the 
Khoja community, in which an attempt was made 
to exclude Agha Klifin from all rights over the 
sectarians and to transfer the nroperty of the com¬ 
munity to orthodox Muslims, led to a trial in the 
high court, which ended in favour of Agha Khan. 
Further lawsuits have led to the appointment of a 
commission to inquire into the .sect. According to 
Balfour {Cyclopicdia of India, 1885), their sacred 
book is ill ten chapters, of which the first nine 
treat of the incarnations of Visnu, 'Ali being the 
subject of the tenth. This would imply that the 
conllation of Indian and Arabian ideas which 
characterized the sect from the first continues in 
its latest development. 

Literaturb.—D enis Lebey de Batilly, Traiti de I'oriqiiie des 
anciem Assassins pcrte.-couteaux, 1603; Falconet, ‘Disserta¬ 
tions sur les Assassins, people d’Asie * {MAIUL xvil,, 1761) j de 
Sacy, ‘Sur roriginodu noiii des Assassins’ de VInstxtut, 

iv., 1809); Quatrem^re, ‘ M6nioire sur les Assassins’ (Mines de 
VOrient, iv., 1814) : Defr^mery, ‘Recherches sur les Assassins’ 
(JA, 1854, 186y ; S. Guyard, ‘ Un grand Muitre des Assassins’ 
(ib. 1877); E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, ii. (lOOti) 
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ASSIMILATION (Psycholcal).—The term 
^assimilation’ in psychology represents a form 
of union or combination between presentations or 

resentational elements, but its precise application 

as been variously interpreted. 

( 1 ) In its general use it refers to a phase of the 
apperceptive process : a presentation is ‘ assimil¬ 
ated’ when it is taken up into, and becomes an 
effective moment in, the total consciousness pre¬ 
sent at the time of its arrival. No new presenta¬ 
tion is available either for memory or for know¬ 
ledge or for practical application, until and unless 
it has been thus brought into connexion with other 
elements of consciousness, and with the general 
forms and tendencies of conscious movement w'hich 
constitute for psycliolog^y the ‘self.’ 

(2) Historically, tlic first usage of the term was 

tlie converse of lin'. above : many of the Scholastics 
spoke of knowledge as taking j)lace by the assimi¬ 
lation of the kiiower to the thing known, after the 
Greek principle (i^ ypQ<rts tov o/xoiov r<p : so 

Albertus Maj^nus, Thomas Aouinas, Suarez, and 
others. A wide-reaching corollary of this prin¬ 
ciple was that {a) ideas are ‘copies’ or images of 
reality, and (b) memory-images are ‘copies’ or 
shadowy forms of sensations ; to this reference is 
made below. 

(3) Tn modem psychology, ‘ assimilation ’ is ap¬ 
plied to a form of association {q.r.), namely, simuV 
taneous partial association, the teaturesof which are 
(a) that It takes place betwe en elements or parts of 
presentations, not between individual or indepen¬ 
dent presentations, as in ordinary association by 
contiguity ; (b) that the two (or more) elements 
which enter into the association are simultaneously 
given in consciousness, although one is usually a 
‘ sensation ’ (i.e. pcriplierally excited), the other 
necessarily a ‘representation’ (i.e. centrally ex¬ 
cited) ; (c) that they cannot be separated or distin¬ 
guished by direct analysis, thus corresponding to 
the ‘ inseparable association ’ of English psycho¬ 
logy. Instances are the union of colour and form 
in visual perceptions, of tone-quality and distance 
in the perceptions of sound, of Uictual quality and 
‘ liardness ’ or ‘ softness,’ ‘ smoothness ’ or ‘ rough¬ 
ness,’ in the perceptions of touch. 

(4) More (lefmitely, ‘ a.ssimilation ’ is applied to 
the synthesis of similar elements or elements of 
similar quality, and is contrasted with ‘ compli¬ 
cation,’ a synthesis of presentations of diverse 
quality, etc. It may be either intensive, as in the 
musical clang, or tne chord, where tones of dif¬ 
ferent pitch combine to give a resultant which is 
more than their mere sura (it is a unity in which 
their individuality is absorbed); or extensive, as 
when a number of discrete touch-impressions or 
visual impressions combine to give a continuous 
presentation of surface or depth. This form of 
assimilation is sometimes made to rej)lace the older 
conception of a.ssociation bj’ similarity, as when a 
perception {e.g. that of an orange) ‘ reproduces ’ 
an idea {e.g. that of the moon), which has some 
element in common with the perception in ques¬ 
tion. It has been argued {a) that this process 
is possible only by the a.ssiniilation of the given 
element to the former experiences of itself, whicli 
must therefore be sornenow ‘ revived ’; and ( 6 ) 
that the process is not one of association, since the 
new and the old experience have never formed 

arts of one and the same consciousness, as the 

octrine of association requires; (c) tliat, so far 
from being an association of elements which 
through frequent repetition have become ‘ insepar¬ 
able,’ assimilation is a process prior to and pre¬ 
supposed in every association. 

( 6 ) On this view, of which H5ffding and Ward 
are the chief exponents, an assimilative process 
is of the essence of perception. In its simplest 


form, perception is recognition (or direct cog¬ 
nition), i.e. the awareness of an impression, or 
group of impressions, as familiar, as already 
experienced, without any explicit idea or image 
of the previous presentation arising in the mind. 
The impression is not merely repeated, but has 
an nddeil quality or colouring, uy which it is 
distinguishable from a wholly new impression. 
This added character or mark Hoffding calls the 
Bckanntheitsqualiidt, ‘ the q^uality of knowm-ness.’ 
It has been explained by Iviilpe through {a) the 
facility and power with wdiicli the known excites 
other ideas, and {b) the peculiar mood or feeling 
which the knowm arouses, as contrasted with the 
unknow'n or unfamiliar. Both of these features, 
however, are common to other forms of repeated 
consciousness ; they illustrate the law of practice, 
according to wdiicii all function, and especially 
nervous function, ‘is made easier by repetition 
and practice.’ A more important feature in Holl- 
ding’s theory is that recognition or percepti(»n 
involves an assimilation betw’een twm elements, 
namely, the new' or incoming impression (A), and 
the reproduction or revival of the earlier impres¬ 
sions (aj, Oa, etc.), the whole being symbolized by 

(a) * ^ explicit or free idea, 

but an * implicate {gehundene) representation^ —a 
tied idea. But according to Ward there is no 
revival of earlier impressions : ‘We have to do 
not w'ith the retentiveness of a waxen tablet but 
w'ith the plasticity of a growing structure. The 
inchoate beginning, so far from being rejnoduced, 
is obliterated and super.seded by the supervening 
detail; and even w hen the a(*(piisition is complete, 
the perfect identity of the new wdth the old forbids 
us to talk of memory of ideas.’ * 

Thus (i.) assimilation is the process underlying 
all acquired perception, as distinct from mere 
sensory impressions on the one hand, and the 
organized sensations, or perceptions, w'liieh seem 
to form the stimulus of instinctive behaviour on 
the other, (ii.) It is a product of mental activity 
(through interest, attention, action by way of 
trial and error, etc.) in which past experience is 
correlated with the present situation. But (iii.) 
this influence is not mediated by distinct images 
or free ideas, which are a later product, (iv.) It 
marks a distinct step in mental grow'th, and is 
correlated with a special development of the cen¬ 
tral nervous system (the cerebral hemi.spheres). 
(v.) Individual development, phylogeny (the evolu¬ 
tion of the nervous system in animals, and pari 
pass^i of the forms of animal behaviour) and 
mental patholoj^ (cortical or sensory, psycliic or 
‘soul,’ and verbal blindness, etc.), 8 uj)port the 
view that sensation, perception and assimilation, 
free ideas, and association are both distinct in 
their psychical nature and origin, and have aa 
their ‘ basis ’ distinct physical functions and struc¬ 
tures. 

Litkraturb.—H dfTdinfl:, OutliTies of Psychology, En^. tr. 
1893, p. 121 ff., also ' Ueber Wiedererkennung/ etc. in Vtertel- 
jahrschri/t /ilr xcxss. Philos, vols. xiii, and xiv., Phil. Stud. 
vol. vili.; Lehmann, Phil. Stud. vols. v. and vil.; Ward, 
EBr, 1887, art. ‘ Psycholofify,’ p. 62ff., also ‘Assimilation and 
Association ’ in Mind, N.S. vols. iJ. and iii.; Wundt, Grutuizuge 
der physiol, Psyoh.^ (1902-03) iii. 177 ff. and 628 ff.; Kiilpe, 
Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 169ff.; Stout, 
Manual of Psychology (1808-99), bk. i. ch. li. ; Thorndike, 

* Animal Intelligence' In Psych. Rev., Monog. Suppl. vol. li. 
4; Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, 1901, ch. v. 

J. Lewis M'Intyre. 

ASSIMILATION (Religious).—All develop¬ 
ment, that is growth, must proceed by means of 
assimilation. That is to say, religion, if it is to 
grow', must assimilate ‘whatever is go<^ and true 
in general culture’ (Tide, Elements, i. 242), or, if 
that is too wide a statement, then we may say it 
* Miy\d, N.S. iii 682. 
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jiust appropriate whatever conduces to its growth_ 

‘ all that makes its creed clearer and deeper^(i6.230); 
it must assimilate what it appropriates, and not 
merely ‘ imitate or adopt it ’ {ih. 237). What is thus 
ajjpropnated will in the process he transformed to 
some extent, for it is ‘assimilated’ to religion or 
to the form of religion into which it is taken up. 
On the other hand, the form of religion whiidi 
thus takes up from the environment something 
good and true, and assimilates it, will he affected 
By what it takes up; it will be brought into 
accord with the civilization from which it has 
ap])ropriated the good or true idea; it will he 
ditlereiit from what it was before ; it will have de¬ 
veloped or grown. But, in thus growing by means 
of assimilation, it must remain true to its type, 
it ‘ must form, maintain, and vindicate its own 
character’ (t6. 242). It will also maintain and 
vindicate its own character by she<lding dead 
leaves, throwing off waste tissue. And the matter 
thus thrown oil" is not matter which ought never 
to have been taken up, but matter which—useless 
and even dangerous as it now is, cumbering the 
ground on which it is found—was once, when fir.st 
taken up, essential to the vitality and growth of 
religion. In now rejecting conceptions or formula^ 
which are dead, and being dea<l are injurious to . 
continued growth and life, we are neither denying ' 
that they once were essential nor condemning the ' 
past generation with whom they originated. We 
are simply claiming the same right to grow which 
they enjoyed and exercised, the same right to 
grow in the same way as they—by shedding dead 
leaves and putting forth fresh ones. 

Thus far we have illustrated the meaning of 
* assimilation’ by reference to ideas which religion 
appropriates from its cultural environment; and 
such ideas, though they may, at the time when 
they were taken up, have represented the highest 
scientilic or philoso^diic knowledge of the day, 
may with the advance of knowledge cease to 
occupy that position; they may become dead 
leaves on the tree of knowledge, and if so, then 
religion, too, must shed them—or share decay 
with them. But a religion in the course of its 
history may—and if it is to grow, must—come 
into conflict with other religions and convert men 
from their old form of religion to the new. In 
such a case the converts cannot and do not empty 
their minds utterly of their old religious idca.s. 
Some form of transaction or accommodation be¬ 


tween the old and the new is inevitable; and no 
religion ever escapes from this consequence of 
contac^t. Some of the old ideas are taken up by 
the invading religion ; but they are not simply 
adopted as they stand ; they are assimilated. And, 
naturally and necessarily, they are assimilated to 
those elements in the new religion to which they 
jire most akin ; and they strengthen those elements. 
Thus, if the new religion recognizes the existence 
of evil spirits, whether as the cause of disease or of 
other ills, the gods of the old religion may appear 
as demons in the new. Or, if tlie new religion 
recognizes saints and angels, some of the old gods 
may persist by a corresponding metamorphosis. 
And in either ca.se the metamorphosis immensely 
strengthens the element which it has reinforced. 
But though it strengthens the particular belief 
bv this process of assimilation, it does not neces¬ 
sarily thereby make the religion which has ab¬ 
sorbed it better os religion. On the contrary, 
the very belief which it strengthens may be one 
which religion, to live, must ultimately cast aside. 
* Assimilation ’ is not necessarily and always bene¬ 
ficial to the organism. 'Lie healthiest organi.sm 
may assimilate what is injurious to it. 

On the other hand, what is assimilated from the 
old religion may be advantageous, in a grea er or 


less degree, to the new. The habit of worshipping 
on stated occasions may exist in the old religion 
and be made usefully subservient to the purposes 
of the new. Yule and Easter testify by their 
names to the fact that they existed before Chris¬ 
tianity, though they have been assimilated, and in 
the process of assimilation have been transformed, 
W the Church. What was thus taken up into 
Cfliristianity and baptized into the name of Christ 
was not merely this or that outward form of wor¬ 
ship : we have to recognize ‘ the selective assimila¬ 
tion and consequent consecration of many current 
customs and institutions and ideas’ (Illingworth, 
Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 94). As an example oil 
such ideas we may take the Logos doctrine. That 
idea was taken un—whether from Philo or from 
‘the general intellectual atmosphere of which 
he was a representative product^ {ib. p. 88)—and 
baptized into Christianity by St. John. But it 
was not adopted just as it stood ; ‘ the new faith 
fashioned a new thing ’ out of it {ib. p. 89), the new 
‘term was, so to speak, taken out of its old 
associations, to be employed thenceforw'ard as a 
Christian symbol ’ [ih. p. 90). 

At this point a divergence of opinion manifests 
iCself as to what ‘assimilation’ means and im¬ 
plies. It may he maintained that assimilation 
never implies an addition to the original creed of 
Cliristianity—‘never the imposition of a new 
article of faith’ (Illingworth, p. 98), but simply 
the ‘ progressive forniiiTation of doctrine’ {ib.) ; the 
process is ‘ one of interpretation, and not of innova¬ 
tion’; it is ‘the fuller explanation’ of the mean¬ 
ing of the original teaching, ‘an exjilanation of 
what was implicit, but never an addition to what 
was implicit in the teaching of Christ Himself* 
(ib. p. 101). This view may seem to imply that the 
formulation of doctrine is of necessity progressive ; 
that the process is always one of interpretation, 
never of misinterpretation ; that the result is 
always to bring out what was implicit in the 
teaching; and that those who hold this view have 
the means of knowing, and the power of declaring, 
infallibly, what was and what was not implicit in 
the teaching of Christ Himself. In the absence of 
such power, our confidence that the process in 
any given case is one of interpretation and not of 
innovation must vary with the particular circum¬ 
stances of the case. Let us illustrate this by 
reference to the Logos doctrine. Every one will 
admit that out of the Philonian doctrine the new 
faith fashioned a new thin^, viz. the Juhannine 
doctrine. Was the new thing an innovation or 
was it not? It is evident that there was that in 
the new faith which was capable of being inter¬ 
preted or explained by the terms and the concep¬ 
tions of the Logos doctrine. But will it be main¬ 
tained that, if the Philonian doctrine hod been 
non-existent, the Logos doctrine would neverthe¬ 
less have appeared, all the same, exactly as it 
actually doe.s, in the Gospel according to St. John ? 
No one can maintain that. Hod the Johannine 
doctrine been non-existent, no one would or could 
maintain that it was implicit in the teaching of 
Christ Himself. And had the Philonian doctrine 
been unknown to St. John, the Logos doctrine 
would not have existed in the Fourth Gospel. But 
the Philonian doctrine did exist; it contained some 
truth ; and that truth was recognized, apj)roprinted, 
transformed—in a word, assimilated—by Chris¬ 
tianity. To say, however, that Christian doctrine 
was riot affected by what it assimilated, that it 
remained what it was, and that it is now exactly 
what it would have been had it never assimilated 
anything whatever from the spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual environment in which it developed, is a posi¬ 
tion which no one will undertake to maintain. 
Christian doctrine took over what was good and 
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true in the Philonian teacliing ; and it has grown 
consequently in a way in wiiich it would not have 
grown otherwise. The Christian creed has grown 
clearer and deeper, because it had the power 
appropriating and assimilating from its environ 
meat what there was good and true in tliat en¬ 
vironment (ib. p. 144). But the power of assimila¬ 
tion, where it exists, is not always exercised ; and, 
where exercised, is not always exercised wisely. 
^V'e are not able to say either that Christianity 
left nothing good unassimilated or that everything 
it did assimilate was good. Neither, therefore, 
can we say that everything it did assimilate was 
implicit in the teaching or Christ Himself. We 
may believe—as members of the Church of Christ 
we must believe—that the growth and develop¬ 
ment of Christian doctrine, so far as it is the un¬ 
folding of what was implicit in Christ’s teaching, 
is the work of the Holy Spirit, or of the Churmi 
following the guidance of the Holy Spirit. But it 
is simply not true that the Church has always, 
invariably, and in every respect, followed that 
guidance : ‘ our confidence that any given action is 
the result of that guidance . . . must vary with the 
particular circumstances of the case’ (m. p. 100 ). 
The fact that any given action is the action of the 
Church is a presumption, but no proof, that it was 
done under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. So 
far as the Church submitted to that guidance, 
‘it appropriated what was best and truest in the 
surrounding life and thought to its own purposes ’ 
(ib. p. 124). And that statement is as true of the 
present day as it is of the earliest days. But evil 
as well as good may be assimilated ; has been, as a 
matter of liistory, assimilated ; and, as a matter of 
fact, is being assimilated. The mere fact that a 
custom, institution, or idea has lieen assimilated 
constitutes no proof that it was implicit in Christ’s 
teaching. The fact of assimilation is one to be 
‘ constated ’ by scientific investigation. The value 
of the assimilation and of its consequences is a 
different question, and one which should be kept 
distinct. 

If Christianity should come to be the dominant 
religion in Japan, it will inevitably, in becoming 
so, assimilate much from Buddhism ; and it may 
be that the resulting form of Christianity will in 
some respects be higher than any hitherto taken 
by Christianity. That is a possibility which no 
one w'ho believes iu the infinite potentiality of 
Christianity will for one moment care to deny. 
But the higher form, in such case, will be a higher 
form of Christianity. The process will be one of 
assimilation ; the result may be to reveal to the 
world tliat it is possible for men to make greater 
self-sacrifice, and to lead a more Christ-like life, 
than has hitherto been the case with any Christian 
people. 

Litbrattt&b.—C. P. Tide, ElemenU of the Science of Re- 
ligion, Enjf. tr., Load. 18'.)7 ; J. R. Illingworth, Doctrine of 
the Trinity, Load. 1907; P. Gardner, Growth of Christianity, 
Lond- 1907 ; P. Wendland, Die Hellenietiach-Rmnische Kultur, 
Tubingen, 1907. F. B. JeVONS. 

ASSOCIATION. — A.ssociation, or, the more 
frequently used phrase. Association of Ideas, de¬ 
notes a doctrine of both philosophical and psycho- 
loghial import. In philosophy it is the explanatory 
lo'ineiple of that theory of Knowledge which would 
derive all knowledge from items of sensation. Psy¬ 
chologically considered, association is primarily 
the doctrine wliich deals with the reproduction of 
past experic.nee by a present object of conscious¬ 
ness. Tlic so-called ‘ Laws of A 8 .sociation ’ express 
the conditions under which reproduction takes 
place. Three such laws have been formulated and 
are still discussed in current English text-books of 
Psychology, (a) Law of Contiguity', a present 
abject wilf recall to mind any object with which it 


w'as contiguous in space or time, c.g. the sight of a 
visitor from one’s native place revives memories of 
that place. (6) Law of Similarity : a present 
object will recall one similar to itself, e,g. the 
sight of one person revives the memory of another 
whom he in some respect resembles, (c) Law of 
Contrast: a present object recalls an obiect con¬ 
trasting with itself, e.g. a childless hearth revives 
the memory of a neighbour’s merry crew of boys and 
girls. It is this particular nsychological doctrine 
which is the foundation botii of fissociation as a 
philosophical principle and of association as a 
comprenensive psychological theory. 

It has been claimed by Sir W. Hamilton * that 
Aristotle was the first to formulate the Laws of 
Association. The passage upon which the claim 
is based is from de Memoria et Beminiscentia, a 
translation of the latter part of which Hamilton 
^ives in full, together with his own emendations 
in, and commentary on, the text, in the note in 
question. After dealing with memory {(xv'fjfMrj), or 
w'hat modern Psychology would term retention, 
Aristotle contrasts with it recollection {dydfiyrjait). 

‘The occurrence of an act of recollection is due to the natural 
tendency of one particular change to follow another. If the 
sequence is necessary, it is clear that, on the former change 
occurring, the second will be summoned into activity ; when, 
however, the connexion is not necessary, but due to custom, 
the cK'.curreuce of the second process will take place only in 
most cases. It so happens that some people receive a greater 
bent from a single experience than others in whom the sequence 
has frcouently taken place, and hence, in some instances, after 
seeing the things once we remember them better than others 
who have seen tnem frequently. Thus, when we recollect, one 
of our previous psychic changes is 8timulate<l which leads to the 
stimulation of that one after which the experience to bo recol¬ 
lected is wont to occur. Consequently wo hunt for the next 
in the series, starting our train of thought from what is now 
present, or from somethinia: else, and from something similar or 
contrary or contiguous to it.’ t 

Plato had already noticed the same striking cases 
of relationship betw-een recollected idea and present 
object of consciousness {Pheedo, 73 1)). At the 
sight of his lyre the lover will recollect the be¬ 
loved. The picture of Simmias is apt to remind 
one of Simmias. ‘ Recollection may be derived 
Tom things either like or unlike.’J There had, 
however, been no formulation of the princip'Ies in¬ 
volved or any attempt at a scientific theory of 
recollection as such. All knowledge was recollec¬ 
tion. 

The fact of association was recognized in the 
teaching of the Stoics and Epicureans, but no new 
contribution was made towards the theory either 
by them or later by the Schoolmen. 

The first important formulation of a theory is 
that of Thomas Hobbes. In Human Nature {1650), 
Hobbes distinguishes between the casual and inco¬ 
herent flow of ideas in dreams and the orderly 
flow— 

when the former thought introduceih the later. . . . The 
cause of the coherence or conse^iuence of one conception to 
another is their first coherence or consequence at that time 
when they were produced by sense : as, for example, from St. 
Andrew the mind runneth to St. Peter, because their names are 
read together; from St. Peter to a stone, for the same cause; 
from stone to foundation, because we see them together; and 
for the same cause, from foundation to church, and from church 
to people, and from people to tumult: and, according to this 
example, the mind may run almost from anything to any¬ 
thing.' § 

In addition to this form of the flow of ideas, 
which would be order in accordance with the Law 
of Contiguity, Hobbes notices another and diflerent 
form which one might in general term ‘appetitive,’ 
on account of the cause assigned for it. 

‘The cause whereof is the appetite of them, who, having a 
conception of the end, have next unto it a conception of the 
next means to that end.’ || 

* Works of Reid, ed. Hamilton, note D**. 
t De Senau and de Memoria, ed. by U. T. Ross, Camb. Univ. 
Press. This translation, from the point of view of scholarship, 
seems preferable to that given by Sir W. Hamilton. 

I Jowett’s tr. of Pheedo, 74 A. 

I Human Nature, ch. iv. tf I and 2. B Ih. ch. iv. | 2. 
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To omit that kind of discursion by which we proceed from 
fcnj^hing to anything, there are often other diverse sorts: as 
first in the senses there are certain coherences of conceptions 
which we may call ranging; examples whereof are: a man 
CMteth his eye upon the ground, to look about for some small 
thing lost ; the hounds casting about at a fault in hunting ; and 
the ranging of spaniels: and herein we take a bemnning 
arbitrary, • * 

Another sort of discursion is when the appetite giveth a man 
nis beginning, . . . where honour to which a man hath appetite 
maketh him think upon the next means of obtaining it, and 
that again of the next, etc. And this the T^atius call xagacitas 
and we may call hunting or tracing. There is yet another kind 
of discursion beginning with the appetite to recovery of some¬ 
thing lost, and proceeding from the present backward, from the 
thought of the place where wo miss at, to the thought of the 
place whence we came lost; and from the thought of that, to 
the thought of the place before, till we have in our mind some 

g lace wherein we had the thing we miss : and this is called 
.eminiscence.'* 

The recognition of these appetitive associations 
might have led to new theories as to the origin of 
the association link, but Hobbes did not pursue 
the theme any further, and his successors do not 
appear to have noticed the group of associations 
which he here singles out. 

For Hobbes the psychological doctrine of remem¬ 
brance becomes also a philosophical one, the prin¬ 
ciple of his theory of knowledge, as it was thereafter 
the principle for the empirical school. 

‘ All experience being . . . but remembrance, 
all knowledge is remembrance,’t for it is either 
sense knowledge and the remembrance of this, or is 
knowledge of the truth of propositions and how 
things are called, which latter again arises from 


experience— 

‘ which is nothing else but the remembrance of what antecedents 
have been followed by what consequents.’ t ‘ When a man hath 
80 often observed like antecedents to be followed by like conse¬ 
quents that, whensoever he seeth the antecedent, he looketh 
again for the consequent, or when he seeth the consequent, 
maketh account that there hath been the like antecedent; then 
be calleth both the antecedent and the consequent signs one of 
another, as clouds are signs of rain to come, and rain, of clouds 
past. This taking of signs by experience is that wherein men 
do ordinarily think.'} 

It is the power of arbitrarily devising signs and 
80 increasing associations that ditterentiates man, 
the rational being, from the brute beasts. Without 
such signs the coherent flow of ideas would be at 
the mercy of chance— 

‘for one conception followeth not another according to our 
election and the need we have of them, but as it ohanceth us to 
hear or see such things as shall bring them to our miud. The 
experience we have hereof is in such brute beasts, which, having 
the providence to hide the remains and superfluity of their 
meat, do nevertheless want the remembrance of the place where 
they hide It, and thereby make no beneflt thereof in their 
hunger : but man, who In this point beginneth to rank himself 
somewhat above the nature of beasts, hath observed and re¬ 
membered the cause of this defect, and to amend the same, 
hath imagined or devised to set up a visible or other sensible 
mark, the which when he seeth it again, may bring to his mind 
the thought he had when he set it up. ... In the number of 
these marks, are those human voices which we call names or 
appellations of things sensible by the ear, by which we recall 
into our mind some conceptions of the things to which we gave 
those names or appellations.’II r .i 

To John Locke belongs the authorship of the 
phrase ‘ Association of Ideas ’; yet Locke does not 
even mention association in his psychological 
account of memory. H The phrase for him denotes 
the connexion of ideas ‘ that in themselves are not 
at all akin,’ as opposed to those which ‘have a 
natural correspondence and connexion one with 
another.’ ‘This strong combination of ideaSj not 
allied by nature, the mind makes in itself either 
voluntarily or by chance, and hence it comes in 
different men to be very different according to their 
different inclinations, education, interests, ete. 
Association of Ideas is for Locke the explanation 
of error, prejudice, and intellectual habits, but it 
is not given any philosophical or general psyoho- 

I. ir. II 8i 4, 6; cf. Leviathan, pt. i. 


logical significance. 
* Human Nature, c 


** ch. vi. § 1. t 

I Tb. ch. iv. §§ 9 and 10. || ib. ch. 11 J “d t. 

•II Essay concerning Human Understanding, bk. li. ch. x. 


•* Ib. bk. ii. ch. 33. 
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In Hume’s philosophy, on the other hand, As¬ 
sociation of Ideas plays an all-importaiit part. In 
the Treatise on Human Nature (1739-40), lie brings 
forward association as the principle of connexion, 
not for ideas of memory, wherein the connexion is 
‘ inseparable ’ and is ‘ the original form in which 
its objects were presented,’ hut for ideas of imagi¬ 
nation. We are to regard it as ‘a gentle force 
which commonly prevails.’ ‘The qualities from 
which it arises, ana by which the mind is after this 
manner convey’d from one idea to another, are 
three, viz. Resemblance, Contiguity in time or 
place, and Cause and Kflect.’* 

From the Inquiry concerning Human Under¬ 
standing, we learn tnat Hume regarded himself as 
being the first to enumerate or class the principles 
of association. In this later treatise he recognizes 
them as principles of connexion for memory and 
imagination alike. 

After Locke, Hume analyzes knowledge into 
simple and complex ideas ; but with Hume associa¬ 
tion becomes what it never was with Locke, the 
mechanism by which complex ideas — relations, 
modes, and substances — arise from simple ones. 
Cause and effect is classed as if it were a special 
form of association, yet, when analyzed, it is 
shown to be merely a case of contiguous associa¬ 
tion. The ‘necessity’ which characterizes this 
relationship is due to the inferential attitude of 
mind, which again is but the effect of custom. 
‘After the constant conjunction of two objects, 
heat and flame, for instance, ... we are deter¬ 
mined by custom alone to expect the one from the 
appearance of the other.’t 
Although in his theory of knowledge Hume 
shows an advance upon Hobbes, both in the 
application of the principle of association to ex¬ 
plain our conceptions and in his systematization of 
the whole doctrine, yet his psychology of association 
is inferior to that of the earlier writer. Beyond 
the classification of the principles there is little 
attempt at a theory of association. ‘ Its effects 
are everywhere conspicuous ; but as to its causes, 
they are mostly unknown, and must be resolved 
into original qualities of human nature, which I 
pretend not to explain.’J Custom is the cause of 
the necessary associations of contiguity, and with 
‘this propensity’ we must rest content ‘as the 
ultimate principle, which we can assign, of all our 
conclusions from experience.’§ 

It is in Hartley’s Observations on Man (1749^ 
that we first meet with association as a comprehen¬ 
sive psychological theory. Here for the first time 
there is a methodical array of the phenomena of 
mental life and a thoroughgoing attempt to show 
how the more complex mental phenomena are 
derived from the simpler by means of association, 
memory being but one particular case of this. 

Here the passions ana the phenomena of conduct 
are shown as products built up by the association 
of ideas (traces of sensation) with the simple sensa¬ 
tions of pleasure and pain, and with automatic 
movements ; iust as similarly imagination and 
reasoning are out cases of the association of ideas 
with one another, and with words. 

Hartley’s psychological theory is closely bound 
up with his physiological one as to the nature of 
the processes which take place in the nervous 
system. The main outline of the general theory 
is best given by his own propositions, and from the 
psychological point of view some of these are im¬ 
portant enough to warrant quotation in extenso. 

‘ The white medullary substance of the brain is also the im¬ 
mediate instrument by which Ideas are presented to the mind: 
or, in other words, whatever ebangres are made in this suh- 

* Treatise on Human Nature, pt. i. | iv., ed. Qreen. 
t Concerning Human Understanding, pt. i. | v. 
j Treatise on Human Nature, pt. 1. § iv. 

} Concerning Human Understanding, pt. L | v. 
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stATice, corresponding cbangea are made In our ideasand 
vice versa. 

‘ External objccta occasion, first in the nerves on which thev 
are imprcsfcd, and then in the brain, vibrations of the small, 
and, as one niav say, inllnitesiinal medullary particles. 

Sensations, by being often repeated, leave certain vestiges, 
types, or images of tnemselves, which may be called simple 
ideas of sensation. 

‘ Sensory vibrations, by being often repeated, beget, in the 
medullary substance of the brain, a disnosition to diminutive 
vibrations, which may also be caUed vibratiuncles and minia¬ 
tures, corresponding to themselves respectively. 

‘Any sensations. A, B, C, etc., by being associated with one 
another a sufficient number of times, get such a power over the 
corresponding ideas, a, b, c, etc., that any one of the sensations, 
A, when impressed alone, shall be able to excite in the mind 
b, c, etc., the ideas of t!ie rest. 

‘Any vibrations. A, B, C, etc., by being associated together a 
sufficient number of times, get such a power over a, b, c, etc., 
the corresponding miniature vibrations, that any of the vibra¬ 
tions, Aj when impressed alone, shall be able to excite b, e, etc., 
the miniatures of the rest. 

‘Simple ideas will run into complex ones, by means of 
association.’* 

Sensations are associated when their impres.sions 
are made at the same instant or in successive 
instants. Stren^^th and frciiuency of impression 
are the determining conditions for the as.sociation. 
The whole theory is full of suggestions for the 
later p.sychology wherein association becomes the 
great explanatory principle. Even Herhart’s 
mathematical treatment oi the relations between 
ideas seems foreshadowed. 

* The power of miniature vibrations to raise other miniatures 
may, perhaps, be made clearer to mathematicians, by hinting 
that the ctncacy of any vibration to raise any other is not in 
the simple ratio of its vividness, but as some power less than 
unity ; for thus b may raise c, a weaker vibration than b, c may 
raise d, etc., with more facility than if the efficacy w'as in the 
simple ratio of the vi\idness, and yet so that the series shall 
break ofl[ at last.’ t 

It M-as because of the physiological doctrines 
upon which the psychological theories were made 
to depend that Hartley’s work did not meet with 
the attention it merited at the hands of his im¬ 
mediate successors. In France, Locke had had 
many disciples; the analysis of all the complex 
ideas of knowledge into simple ideas derived from 
sensation had been pushe<l to extremes far removed 
from Locke’s ‘ plain, liistorical method.’ One rniglit 
therefore expect to find in France a parallel for, if 
not an acceptance of. Hartley’s psychological 
analysis of tiie phenomena of con.sciou.sness. But 
there is nothii^ wliich at all compares with it. 
We do find in Condillac an ellbrt to derive all the 
so-called faculties of the mind from sensation. 
This faculty is said to comprehend all the others; 
analysis of it will reveal attention, imagination, 
judgment, etc. But an instance of such analysis 
will show how far removed such an efi'ort after 
derivation was from the scientific method pursued 
by Hartley. 

‘ To decompose the faculty of feeling, we need only observe 
in succession all the circumstances that happen in it, when we 
acquire any knowledge whatever. . . . My looking at an object 
jg an action by which my eye tends towards the object to which 
it is directed : for this reason, I give it the name of attention. 

. . . The attention we pay to an object is therefore, as to the 
mind, nothing but the sensation which that object causes in 
U8. . . . As we bestow our attention on one object, so we may 
on two at once, then in.stead of one exclusive sensation we 
experience two. . . . Comparison is therefore nothing else but 
a aoubW attention—it consists in two sensations. ... It is im¬ 
possible for us to compare two objects and to experience side 
by side, as it were, the two sensations which they produce in 
US exclusively, without presently perceiving that they resemble 
each other or differ from each other. Now to perceive resem¬ 
blances or differences Is to judge. Judgment, therefore, is 
nothing still but sensation.’ t 

In a similar manner Condillac proceeds to derive 
‘ desire,’ ‘ will,’ and ‘ the passions’ from our sensa¬ 
tions ‘if we con.sider them as agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable.’ 

In Scotland, Thomas Brown, although expressly 
disapproving of Hartley’s theory of association 
with its physiological basis, gave an exposition of 

* Obgervationfi on Man, Props. 2, 4, 8-12. 

t Ib. on Prop. xi. p. 39. 

: Condillac. Logiqne (1806), tr. by Neef (1809), ch. viL 


mental piienomena in which association, or, as 
Brown prefers to style it, suggestion, was used as 
the explanatory basis. In place of the varieties of 
powers or mental faculties given by Beid and 
others. Brown grouped all intellectual phenomena 
(other than those of sensation) under two generic 
capacities—simple and relative suggestion. 

‘Simple suggestion is the capacity by which conception after 
conception arises in the mind—-precisely in the same iiianiier, 
and in the same sUte, as each miglit liave formed part of other 
trains, and In which the part icular state of mind that arises by 
suggestion does not necessaril.N involve any consideration of the 
state of mind which preceded it.’* 

The primary laws of simple suggestion are 
resemblance and contrast, while contiguity is 
treated ajs a secondary law. To simple suggestion 
belong conception, memory, imagination, liabit. 

Relative sug^^estion is ‘ the cajiacity for feeling 
resemblance, dillerence, proportion or relation in 
gener.al, where two or more external objects or 
two or more feelings of the mind itself are eon- 
ceiv'ed by ns.’f To this capacity belong the 
so-called faculties of judgment, reasoning, and 
ab.straction. 

The true psychological descendant of Hartley is 
James Mill, in whose Analysis of the Hunmn Mind 
(1820) we have association, freed from the efi'ete 
mythology of vibratiuncles, used as the great ex¬ 
planatory principle of psychology. The phenomena 
of the human mind are analyzed into two classes— 
intellectual and active—and the psycliology of these 
i.s a doctrine of elements and compounds. Sensa¬ 
tions, including pleasurable and painful feelings, 
are the elements, the wliole of the remaining 
furniture of mind being set forth as products, com¬ 
pounded out of these elements in accordance with 
the Laws of A.ssociation. Ideas arc traces of sensa¬ 
tion, and ‘spring up or exist in tlie order in wlu< h 
the sensations exi.sted of which they are copies.'t 
This order is synchronous and succes.sive order in 
time, and synchronous order in space. Contiguity 
is thiLS the fundamental Law of Association, re¬ 
semblance and contra.st being treated as sj)eci.il 
ca.ses. ‘ Not only do simple ideas, by .strung associa¬ 
tion, run together, and form complex ideas, but a 
complex idea, when the ideas which compose it liave 
become consolidated so that it always apjiears as 
one, is capable of entering into coml)inations wiili 
other ideas, both simple and complex.’§ 

Conception, imagination, classification, ab.strac- 
tion, memory, belief, inference, are shown by 
analysis to involve nothing but our sensations and 
their ideas compounded by a.s.sociation. Simi¬ 
larly for the phenomena of conduct. Will is 
analyzed as a chain of associations. In all cases 
where a certain action is desired, it is associfited 
as cause with plea.sure as ellect; the idea of tlie 
‘ outward ’ appearance of the action excites by 
as.sociation the idea of the inward feelings which 
are the immediate antecedents of the action, and 
then the action takes place. There is no plaice 
here for a doctrine of Free Will. ‘ Whatever power 
we may possess over the action of our muscles, 
must be aerived from our power over our associa¬ 
tions ; and this power over our associations, when 
fully analyzed, means nothing more than the power 
of certain interesting ideas, originating in interest¬ 
ing sen.sations, and formed into strength by associa¬ 
tion.’|| This strength, we are told, depends upon 
the vividness of the as.sociated sensations and the 
frequency with which the association occurs. 

As compounds formed in conformity with an 
exact law, mental phenomena admit of scientific 
treatment. Psychology need no longer stand Avith- 
out the pale of science; its method resembles that 
of the mechanical and physical sciences. Tlie 

• Lectures on Philosophy of Human Mind, Lect. 83. 

t/6. 

t Analysis of Human Mind, vol. i. ch. Ui. 

I lb. vol. i. ch. lii. II Ib. vol. 11. ch. xxlr 
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service which the principle of association thus 
reiulered to psychology was clearly recognized 
later by John Stuart Mill. 

‘ A science of human nature may be said to exist in 
M the approximate truths which compose a practical 
of mankind can be exhibited as corollaries from th( 
laws of human nature on which they rest.’ * 

Given the fundamental laws of mind, the I.aw of 
Ketentiveneas, and the Laws of Association— 

‘it is a fair subject of scientific inquiry how far these laws can 
1^ made to jfo in explaininpr the actual phenomena. It is obvious 
that complex laws of thoug'ht and feeling not only may but 
must be generated from these simple laws.’ f 

J. S. Mill emphasizes the distinction between 
complex ideas which can be treated as resultant 
sums of the simple ideas which form them, i.e. are 
what he would term ‘ homogeneous effects,’ and 
complex ideas which are ‘generated by’ but do 
not ‘consist of’ the simple ideas, i.e. are hetero- 
pathic effects. In so far as we have the former, 
the complex phenomena are mechanical products, 
but in so far as we have the latter, they are pro¬ 
ducts of a mental chemistry. Our inability to find 
the elements in the generated compound is no dis¬ 
proof that a complex idea is due to an a.ssociation 
of simple element.s. Such is the case with the 
a8.sociati()ns treated by Hartley and James Mill 
a.s in.separable. 

But although inability to resolve the product 
into tlie elements is no obstacle to its having been 
generated from such elements. Mill saw clearly 
the weakness of attempting to prove that a par¬ 
ticular complex idea had been generated from .such 
and such simple ideas merely on the ground that 
these ideas were always pre.sent whenever mind 
was in possession of the complex idea. It is neces¬ 
sary to show, further, that if the complex idea be 
lacKing, it will arise when the simple ideas in 
question are assoidated. And it is in the direction 
of a closer investigation of the mental phenomena 
themselves, Iwth simple and complex, that Mill 
would advance jisycliology. He hoped that the 
rapid prt^ess being made in physiology would 
throw lignt on the influence of organic on mental 
phenomena. By advocating a more scientific study 
of the phenomena of consciousness as distinguished 
from scientific treatment of data obtained uncritic- 
iilly, Mill in reality was giving an impetus to a new 
psychology wherein association became untenable 
as a coiniuchcnsive explanatory principle. 

In his theory of knoAvledge, Mill is a thorough¬ 
going empiricist. All knowledge, other than that 
given by the senses, is inductive inference, ‘gener¬ 
alization from experience.’ >1 jwrmri or necessary 
truths there are none. The truths so called are 
inductions. The forcibility which char.'icterizes 
mathematical axitmis is due to the familiarity of 
the ideas involved. The very criterion enipliasized 
by the champions of a priori trut I is—inconceiv¬ 
ability of the opposite—does but testify to the law 


proportion 
knowledge 
‘ universAl 


of Human ^/ind, vol. i. cli. iii.). 

Mill, however, never treats even inseparable 
association as a ground for the logical connexion 
of ideas. ‘ Assureilly an association, however 
close, between two ideas is not a sufficient ground 
of belief; it is not cridence that the coiTespomling 
facts are united in external nature. X ihus the 
relationship of cause and effect as a mere instinc- 
tive association could lay no claim to objective 
truth ; it must be shown to be an inference, a 
generalization from experience. 

Herein lies the difference between Mills theory 
of knowledge and that of his predecessor Hume. 

• Logic, bk. vi. ch. iii. § 2; cf. Preface to J. S. Mill’s ed. of 
Analysis of Uuman Mirid. 

1 ed. of of Hxnnan Mind, ch. xi. note. 


The psychological statement of genesis, even if 
accurate, is no longer accojited as a logical critei ion 
of the valiflity of relationships. Consequently Mill 
attempts to (ind an independent justification for our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, belief in the re¬ 
lationship of cause and effect in particular ; and in 
this attempt his theory of knowledge breaks down. 
Psychologically he regards belief as being prim¬ 
ordial. It makes the difference between memory 
and expectation on the one hand and imagination 
on the other. ‘ What, in short, is the difference to 
our minds between thinking of a reality and repre¬ 
senting to ounselves an imaginary picture? I con¬ 
fess I can perceive no escape from the opinion that 
the distinction is ultimate and primordial.’* It 
is present when certain associations of ideas are 
entertained, absent in the case of others. It is 
present in every inductive inference, and its logical 
justification is ‘experience’; the inferred con¬ 
nexion of ideas conforms to fact. Yet even in the 
simplest inference, since the judgment must em¬ 
brace ‘ unobserved ’ as well as ‘ observed ’ cases (for 
otherwise it would be no inference), this guarantee, 
conformity to fact, already implies logically our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, in the uniformity 
of the unob.served with the observed ; that Is to 
the logical guarantee of the belief present in 
inference itself involves belief. Thus the attempt 
to establish as an induction the uniformity which 
every process of inference presiippo.sos is fore¬ 
doomed to failure ;t and Mill ends by confessing 
that inference is not J^rom uniformity, but accord 
ing to it. What is important philosophically is 
not this failure to establish inductively the Law 
of Causation, but the recognition which this abor¬ 
tive effort involves, viz. the recognition of associa¬ 
tion as an inadequate doctrine in the theory of 
knowledge. This point might be further illus¬ 
trated from Mill’s own subsequent writings on 
Utilitarianism, where he uses association f#r the 
purpose of removing psychological difficulties in 
the way of bis main logical thesis rather than for 
po.sitively supporting it. 

Alexander Bain in his Senses and IntelUct (first 
published in 1855) shows adherence to the Laws 
of Association as the principles which should 
dominate the presentation of his p.syeliology. 
Thus he writes in the piefai^e to the first edition : 
‘In treating of the Intellect, the Bubdivision into faculties is 
abandoned. The exposition proceeds entirely on the Laws of 
Association, whit:h are exeni)ilitled with minute detail and 
followed out into a variety of applications.' 

Movements, sensations, appetites, and instinets 
are treated as the raw material, the data to be 
worked up into the various forms of intellect; 
meinory, judgment, abstraction, reiuson, imagina¬ 
tion. The fundamental properties of intelligence 
are consciousness of difference, consciou.sncss of 
sameness, and reteiitiveness, of which last repro¬ 
duction is a higher form. The general condition 
under wdiioh retentivcncss is manifested is con¬ 
tiguity. This is the basis of memory, habit, and 
the acquired powers in general. Consciousness of 
sameness gives rise to the reproductive principle 
of similarity, which is dominant in invention, 
reason, and abstraction. 

Baiii then proceeds to trace out in detail the 
operation of these two principles upon our move¬ 
ments, sensations, and instincts, and the acijiii.si- 
tions and forni.s of knowledge to which they 
separately, and in conjunction, lead. In the Emo¬ 
tions and Will (the first edition of which appeared 
three years later than the Senses and Intellect), the 
same general plan of treatment prevails. Emotions 
and the wdll are secondary products. Emotions are 
derived from muscular feelings and sensations, 
while will is derived from spontaneous movement. 

* Analysis of Uuman Mind, ch, xi. note. 

t Cf. Logie, bk iii. ch. xxi. 
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* llie modes of derivation or composition of the emotions are 
various; but the Jeadin;,'-circumstance is contitfiious growth or 
the associating: process. Association operates in uniting- to¬ 
gether a number of separate feeling into one aggregate or 
whole. ... It also operates largely in the transfer of feelings 
from their original cause to some connected object.* * 

Hut although in general niethoil of exposition 
Haiti follows the lines of the association school, 
treating tlie higher mental phenomena as products 


built up by the mechanism of association, yet the they 8ymboii/,e.’t 


relations to external relations. ’ * It is • corresjiu/iii 
ence.’ In tlie intelligence, then, it will likewise 
be Hdjustnwnt of internal relations to external — 
correspondence. 

‘The relation between two states of consciousness corresponds 
with the relation between the two things producing them.’ 
‘The strength of the tendency which the ante<;cdent of any 
psychical change has to call up Its consequent is proportionate 
to the persistence of the union between the external things 


spirit of treatment is diU'erent; the new jisychology Such is the law of intelligence in the ab-stract 
has begun. Tliis is the more evident if one com- and the basts for Spencer’s theory of knowledge, 
pares tlie later with the earlier editions of Bain’s Perfect knowledge will mean i>erfect correspondence 
work.s. The com|)ound.s are not conceived as between subjective and objective. ^ This corre- 
mechanical or even as chemical products, but as spondenceis the ‘universal po.stulate’ behind which 
growths ; and psychology is no longer treated on thought cannot go. The ultimate test by which 
the analogy of physics, but as having its place thought tries a subjective relation with respect tt 
among the biological sciences, as the science of its objective validity is ‘ inconceivability of tin 
mental ii/e. Mental development is brought under opposite.’ 

the influence of the new theory which was trans ‘To assert the inconceivableuess of its negation is at the 

formin.Tl-hp hinhnri.^ol _pv<diifinn Monfftl »«sert the psychological necessity we are under 

lorming tne Diologicai sciences e oiution. Mental thinking it, and to give our logical justiOcation for holding 
phenomena arc viewed genencally not as mere it to be unquestionable.’ J 

contents, ideas, but as processes. The complex Of such certainty are the ‘ necessary ’ truths and 
phenomena, instead of tieing compounded from ultimate premises of our knowledge. Thus with 
simple, are higher processes developed out of the Spencer, as with the earlier w’riters of the assoeia- 


thought cannot go. The ultimate test by wdiich 
thought tries a subjective relation with respect to 
its objective validity is ‘ inconceivability of the 
opposite.’ 

‘To assert the inconceivableness of its negation is at the 
same time to assert the psychological necessity we are under 
of thinking it, and to give our logical justiOcation for holding 
it to be unquestionable.’ J 

Of such certainty are the ‘ necessary ’ truths and 


lower by mean.s of association. tion school, the theory of knowledge is ‘ psycho- 

Ainong advances in detail is the recognition of logical.' This gains some additional plau.sibility 


movements and instincts as data for intellect. It is because it is the task of psychology to trace out the 
from the rudiments of all the forms of mental life proces.ses by which the correspondence between 
that association builds up the higher intellectual subjective and objective relations is evolved, and 
processes, which again in their turn aid in building in its task it must, through the doctrine of heredity, 
up the emotions and the will. And the new' con- draw upon the exjierience of the race as w’ell os on 
ception of p.sycholog>' becomes especially evident in that oi the individual. The various faculties— 
the attempt made to give a natural history of the memory, imagination, rea.son—are diti'erent stages 
emotions, to describe them, trace their origin, and in the evolution of intelligence, 
classify them, and by the reference made where MenUl life has two constituents—feelings ami 
possible to physiological facts. the relations between feelings. Our sensations are 

With regard to the laws and conditions of a.ssocia- peripherally initiated feelings, ideas are secondary 
tion, we may notice the following ixiints. In the or faint sensations, wliile emotions are centrally 
later editions, Bain places Contrast on the same initiated feelings. 


plane as Similarity; it is the form of reproduction 
derived from consciousness of diderence, just as 
similarity is derived from consciousness oi same- 


‘The re<]uisite to the existence of a relation is the occurrence 
of a change, the passage from one apparently uniform state to 
another apparently uniform state implying the momentary 
sho(;k produced by commencement of a new state.' S 

Keiations arise between feelings that are like or 


«in,Uarity U derived from consciouHness of same- 

ness. Contiguity is the all-pervasive mode m which Relations arise between feelings that are like or 
retentiveness shows itself, and, in »<> far, would between feelings that are unlike, and again, lie- 
appear to be directly derived from this fundamental tween feelings that are simultaneous or successive, 
property of »Jiind ; but Bain, neverthele.s.s, treats Such are the constituents. 'I'lie law for their 
of special ‘ conditions of a.s.sociatu)n by continuity, association is the Law of Similarity. Each primary 
lhe.se are; repetition, concentration of mind, and or vivid feeling ‘is joined to and identilied with 
the specific aptitude of the individual. Concentra- faint feelings (secondary), which have resulted from 
tion of mind is regarded as very important. .similar vivid feelings ’ll 

•Properly speakuig. attention or concentration is the ^ ‘ ‘Knowing a relation as well aa knowing a feeling is the 

luent of will in the aphere of intellect. It is the stimulating awimUation of it to it* past kindred ; and knowing it coin- 
adjunct that renders the intellectual processes effeenve for pietely is the assiraUation of it to past kindred exactly like it. 
their purpose, and. beuiff itself dependent upon the feelings, it hut since within each great class the relations pass bne into 
Illustrates the necessity for the united action of al the forces of another insensibly, there is always, in corisetpience of the Im- 
the mmd in the sphere of intellectual production.'t perfection of our perceptions, a cerUln range within which the 

Bain IS here going behind the Law of Contiguity, classing is doubtful—a certain cluster of relations nearly like 


A and B are associated not merely because they perceive<l, which become nascent in consciousness in 

are successive or sirnuUanpona but ViPcansp assimilation. Along with the perceived position in 

are suu.essive or sirnuiianeous, DUl Decau.se they space or time, the contiguous positions arise in consciousness. 

are attended to. In Ins note to the chapter on Hence results the so-called law of association by contiguity. 
‘ Association of Idea.s’ in James Mill’s Analysis of When we analyze it, contiguity resolves itself into likeness of 
the Hunian Mind (ed. J. S. Mill), he auain era- relat-ion in time or in si^e or in l^th. . . Thus, the funda- 
phasizes the need for analyzing the concTitions of 

association. James Mill named repetition and perience. The act of recognition and the act of association are 


classing is doubtfi 


certain cluster of relations nearly like 


vividnes-s ; the latter Bain criticizes as failing to two aspects of the same act. And the implication is that, 
brirnr out thi» disfinctinii bptwAPn inflnpnoA besides this law of association, there is no other ; but all further 
Drill out me aisimcuon Detween me mnirance ot phenomena of association are incidental.' t 
the feelings and the lutluence of the will, which his rru:„ 

Spencer's first edition of the Principhs of P.w. 1*',“.“'?'^ I”*'/'’- 

cho&gy appeared in the same year as ^in's^n^ I" 


foundation of the i 


cAoror/y appeared in the same year as gain’s Processes 

and intcilect. Here biologicaf conceptions are the ^ knowing-assimilation. Since consciousne-ss is 

foundation of the whole stmeture. Ke phenomena “P®" “,»>*«• >" P^' 

of body and of mind are identical in beiig forms of '‘“""'jPl- diAerentiation ; consciousness u 

life, and from the conception of the general charac- diHerentiation and continuous assimi- 

teristics of life, the special characteiTstics of mental ‘“‘I'’".’, J**® 6"®'^ diirerentiation and 

life or intelligence cin be inferred. Life is briefly higher the process of knowing, 

defined as ' the continuous adjustment of internal ; vli. oh xi 

* Emotunis and WiU^, ch. iii. 9 Ib. pt. ii. ch. ii. I 76. pt. ii. ch. ii. ’ 

♦ Sensett and InteUect, ‘The InteUect.' ch. i. 1 76. pt ii. ch. viil. 


life, and from the conception of the general charac¬ 
teristic^ of life, the special characteristics of mental 
life or intelligence can be inferred. Life is briefly 
defined as ‘ the continuous adjustment of internal 

* Emotions and WiU*, ch. iii. 

♦ Semten and InteUect, ‘The Intellect.' ch. i. 
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This is the parallel of differentiation and integration these particulars is unavoidably defective; con- 
in organic processes. In an organism increase in sciousness is in perpetual change. The new method 
complexity of structure goes hand in hand with whicli llerbart introduces is elaboration [Ergan- 
increase in function, and the establishment of closer zung) or completion by means of constructive 
connexion between part and part, with fuller hypothesis. One is entitled to use such a method 
organization of function. only if the existence of certain relationships can 

‘When we remember that the laws of structure and function be demonstrate<l, viz, relationships wliercin the 
must necessarily harmonize, and that the structure and func- positing of one memher renders necessary the 
tion of the nervous system must conform to the laws of stme- * -i* f i-i fi , 

ture and function in general, we shall see that the parallelism positlllg Oi the Other. 

here roughly indicated is such as miffht be expected. We shall The whole task of psychology will be to com- 
see that the ultimate generalizations of psychology and physi- the known facts of inner experience, and to 

ology nuist be, as they here appoar, dilTerent sides of the same hv which these facts shall 

primordial truth: both are expressions of the same fundamental fStablLsll lelationsllips OV WillCli llitse Tacts snau 
process of life.’* ho connected, in accordance with general laws. 

Viewed as a generic feature of knowing, associa- Psychologi.sts have failed to find conceptions appro- 
tion is not a mechanism for combining items of priate for psychology, because they have not been 
knowledge, but is the principle of growth whereby mathematicians, and have thus not realized the 


past progress is retained and furtlier ditl'erentiation special adaptability of mathematical notions to 
made possible. In the old doctrine the complex ever-changing phenomena of consciousness, 

idea contained the elements out of which it was Hurtlier, it is, in llerbart s view, necessary for 
composed ; here the higlier process absorbs the P’^y^’l'^^logy to be based upon metaphysics. * ^ 
lower, the new the old. So dilVerent is the doctrine, chology is brought face to face with the problem 
that one may be tempted to wonder why Spencer’s the many in one, for behind all the varying 
psychology should be ranked with that of the mental conditions is the unity of miml. I hat is 


Kurther, it is, in Ilerbart’s view, necessary for 
psychology to be based upon metaphysics. Psy¬ 
chology is brought face to face with the problem 


psychology slioubl be ranked with that of the 
association school. The reason is this : the con¬ 
ception of ‘ why ’ the higher is enabled to absorb 
the lower, the new the old, is taken unchanged 
from the theory of association. 

Throughout the history of the school the advance 
in the theory of association as such is practically 


to say, psychology is brought face to face with the 
problem of ‘substance.’ And again, since con¬ 
sciousness is ill perpetual change, psycliology is 
brought face to face with the prohlcm of change, 
1 1 ans form ation. 

Il<;rhart’s psycholop', therefore, is prefaced by 


There are efiorts to distWuish some one speculative metaphysics. step is to arny^ 


form as more fundamental than the others, c.g. 
Mill selects Contiguity, Spencer Similarity, or to 
subsume them under some more comprehensive law, 
such as Hamilton’s Law of Redintegration, but for 
all alike the theory of the process itself remains 
on the same level. Things are associated because 
they are alike, or because thej^ are contiguous in 


at a concept of the soul. This is delined as ‘a 
simple substance, without jiarts, without any plyir- 
ality whatever in its quality.’ What this quality 
is wo can never know. Like all other substances, 
the soul’s activity consists in self-preservation. 
Each reality or substance conserves itself against 

other substances, and from these conservative 

. . _ 


tney are aiiKe, or oecause mey aie TUo pHorts 

spaL or time. A hint of an Internal analysis of activities ^1^ oth^subsUnces ^ 

association, binularly, closer another have a quantitative character. Every 

processes brings a demand for a fuller statement ot ^ tendency and as such is never destroyed ; 

the eonclitiona °it may be anesUd, totally or partially, or pa^ 

ness 18 able to suggest some fact of previous experi ^ ^ i ^ subconsciousne.ss, but it 

ence, and of the extent to winch such a memory is ^ itself, and will do so 

‘ a revival (see Memory). «honld onnosition be removed or reinforcement 


idea is a tendency, and as such is never destroyert ; 
it may be anested, totally or partially, or pass 
from con.sciousness to subconsciousness, but it 
will ever strive to reinstate itself, and will do so 
should opposition he removed or reinforcement 


b icvivui ... . j _ 4 .„;.i«, Qhonld onnositlon 1)6 removea or reiniuicemunL 


the association school, it would be an omission not ^ ^ psychology is not the soul, but 

to refer to Herbart in the^reTauLs beUeen iJeas; hence the nieta- 

whose Dsychology there is physical speculations and the general considers- 

that of Hartley ^i^ • r chf tion of mathematical relations are follow'ed by a 


of Herbart’s psychological doct^ ^toui'and mechanics of ideas. 

bitch 2 iir Psychologic (181o). It is in his reaction against ‘ faculty psychology, 

the fuller and more reasoned exposition in ^j^c reduction of inner experience to simple 

loaieaisWissenschaftncugcgm^et^f^^^^^ ^ homogeneons character, from whose 

Metaphvsik, und Mathematik (1824 18^ ix interplay arise all the diverse forms of conscious 
bart rebelled against the ‘logmTitism of faculty interjuay a feeling, will, etc.-- 


of mathematical relations are followed by 


statics and mechanics of ideas. ^ 

It is in his reaction against ‘ faculty psychology, 
and in his reduction of inner experience to simple 
events of a homogeneous character, from whose 


bart rebelled against tne augiuati^i.i 
psychology.’ He found Locke s treatment of mind 
Sb a storehouse of ideas at least truer U> eiipermiice 


ness — memory, imagination, feeling, will, etc.-- 
that we see the resemblance between Herbart s 


than the analysis of mind into faculties current m rnetapliysicai Da.ses or tneir 

the school of Wolff. The ‘®’®"'‘''®®,”® hM teen thoughts and in their methods of exposition, the 
genera and treated os causes, when there um Men, ^ j English writers are poles apart. 

Ld can te.no study of the particulars I'Yn psychology, and 

alone such genmc^uotionsM^^^^^^ independenUy of Herbart,a„.sn,,_ tte_i„fl„ence 


StoscTrentT Muceptlon of psychology and that of Hartley or 
James Mill, fn the metaphysical bases of their 


psychology achieves notiung . withal of the association school can be seen, aeapiu 

Unctions between these faculties, the fact that the errors of its doctrines are some- 

acknowledges an unknown ^ times laid bare in a none too gracious manner 

faculties are contained, im- Wundt has treated psychology as a doctrme of 

psychology stands in need of .‘‘f" ‘tj. elements and compounds; thus in liis Outlines of 

^sible to reach generic notions by study of parti represents his standpoint in 

Sars. i.e. it is impossible to ^YlXe of general psychology tetter than the more specialized 

analogy in psychology, tecanse our knOTle-.t„e of Psychology or the lectures on Human 

• PrinnpUt of Ptyehi^y’ pt- »*• xirtl. 


of the association school can be seen, despite 
the fact that the errors of its doctrines are some¬ 
times laid bare in a none too gracious manner. 
Wundt has treated psychology as a doctrme of 
elements and compounds; thus in Ins Outlines of 


induction and Psychology, which represents his standpoint in 
induction ana , lisvcholoev better than the more specialized 

knowde..lge of f^^^^Ji^lTpSchology or the lectures o‘n Human 
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and Animal Psychology, we find the following 
division of topics: (1) psychical elements; (2) 
psychical compounds; (3) inter-connexion of com- 
[loiinds; (4) psychical developments ; (5) principles 
and laws of psychical development. The elements, 
of course, are no longer the simple ideas of, say, 
Mill, since they are not simnle items of know¬ 
ledge, but abstractions, the ultimate factors into 
wliich the simplest experience can be analyzed by 
thought: elements of sensation, and elements of 
feeling. The compounds, too, do not correspond to 
complex ideas; tliey are the phases of experience 
which can be recognized as having a determinate 
character, c.g. an emotion, such as anger, or a 
simple perception ; they are not, therefore, mere 
sums of tlie elements which enter into them. More¬ 
over, such compounds are only components of 


sirnilation, and association. The last is discussed 
in connexion with retentiveness and reproduction, 
and is conceived as the process * which binds 
together presentative elements occurring together 
or in immediate succession,’* and as being a ‘ main 
factor in development, resulting in a progi*essive 
elaboration of what is relatively simple into more 
and more complex products.’t Attention i.s, how¬ 
ever, treated as a determining condition for the 
elaborative processes, and tliis saves their opera¬ 
tion from being purely mechanical. 

The old method is entirely departed from in 
the p.sychology of Ward and Stout. Ward’s con¬ 
ception of diHelentiation and integration, in thf 
continuous advance of which processes mental 
development consists, shows an advance on that 
of Spencer. 


experience; that is to say, in any given state of 
consciousness we have an inter connexion of such 
compounds, e.g. the emotion in connexion with 
perce]>tion. 

Tlie connective processes, again, are not the old 
forms of association. Various processes are dis- 
tinguislied : for building up compounds, fusion 
and extensive union ; for the inter-connexion of 
compounds, association (which, however, is not 
association of ideas, since no such plienonieua as 
ideas in Mill's sense—copies of sensations-are 
ecogrnized) and apperception. All save the last 
find their determining conditions in the nature of 
that which is connected ; but the last, apper¬ 
ception, is a volitional process involving choice, 
the motives of which can be explained only from 
the whole previous development of the individual 
consciousness. As ‘volitional’ it is placed on a 
diti'erent level from the others.* This treatment of 
apperceptive connexion is i>eculiar to VViindt, and 
is connected with his ontological view that ‘ w'ill ’ 
expresses the ultimate reality of the soul. 

The same general ground-plan is followed by 
Kiilpe in his Outlines of Psycrudogy, Psychology 
is defined as ‘science of the facts of experience in 
their depemlency upon experiencing individuals’t 
—a delinition of the science which assigns a leading 
r61e to bodily processe.s, since ‘ individual ’ signifies 
corporeal individual. The connective processe.s, 
therefore, are viewed as dependent upon psycho¬ 
physical conditions. The laws of reproduction are 
explained in relation to the conditions of centrally 
initiated sensations—the ‘ ideas ’ of English psycho¬ 
logists —and apperception is treated as being in 
Vrinci-vVe ca\ia\)\e ol sn\)snn\ption under the laws 
of reproduction.^ For the essential conditions of 
the origin and maintenance of the feature which 
especially characterizes apperception, viz, atten¬ 
tion, we are referred outside consciousness to the 
central nervous system. § 

Widely difi'erent as the .specific doctrines are 
from those held by the earlier English writers, 
yet, nevertheless, the scheme of classification 
adopted for the scientific exposition of psycho¬ 
logical facts would seem to be derived from the 
writings of the association school. 

As was stated above, current English psychology 
does not use association as an explanatory principle. 
'Iraces of the older method of exposition are, 
however, to be found in Prof. Sully’s text-books, 
Outlines of Psychology and The Human Mind, 
although these embody the results of modern 
rcsearcli and learning. The three aspects of mental 
life—intellection, the feelings, and conation or 
volition—are treated separately. Under each we 
have a serial order of plienomena; from elements 
of sensation, feeling, and conation, progres.sively 
higher products are built up by elaoorative pro¬ 
cesses. These processes are: diflerentiation, as- 

* Cf. § 17. i i 6, tr. by E. B. Titchener. 

I Cf. ib. I 77. fi Cf. ih. « 76. 


‘ We shall find in the growth of a seed or an embryo far 
better illustrations of the unfolding of the contents of con¬ 
sciousness than in the building up of molecules : the process 
seems much more a segmentation of what is originally con¬ 
tinuous than an aggregation of elements at first independent 
and distinct.’ 1 

Unity of consciou.sness is not something which 
psychological theory has to account for as a pro¬ 
duct or growth, but is that from which psychology 
take.s its start. 

‘ Working backward from this as wo find it now, we are led 
alike by particular facts and general considerations to thf 
conception of atotuin ohJectCvuin or obiective continuum whi< h 
is gradually <lifTerentiated, thereby becoming what we call 
distmot presenlntiotjs.’ § 

‘ The notion, which Kant ha.s done much to encourage, that 
psychical life begins with a confused manifold of sensations not 
only without logical but without psychological uuit\, is one 
that becomes more inconceivable the more closely we consider 
it.’II 

Changes within the total field of consciousness, 
and persistence of the old alongside of the new 
(retentivencss), give the bases for differentiation, 
and subjective selection ; that is to say, voluntary 
concentration of attention on ‘this’ or ‘that’ 
within the total field explains its further progress. 
The connexion of sensations with movements is 
the first phase of integration ; the pleasure or pain 
wliich accompanies .sensation causes change in the 
distribution of attention, and thus causes move¬ 
ment, the initiation of ‘ this,’ the suppression of 
‘ that.’ First ‘ natural selection,’ then ‘ subjective 
.selection,’ will bring about such syntheses, and 
thus ‘ ])resentations originally in no way connected 
tend to move in consciousness together.’ H Associa 
tion is a particular instance of this. Association by 
conU™tY is as such inexplicable ; for ‘ contiguity ' 
Ward substitutes ‘continuity.’ A and X, which 
\ have uo conuexVoTi one with another, occupy ‘ the 
\ focus of consciousness in immediate succession. 
This constitutes their integration.’ ** 'riirongli the 
movements of attention tney are now parts of one 
whole, form what Ward terms a continuum, are 
continuous one with another. These movements of 
attention ‘ come in the end to depend mainly upon 
interest, but at first appear to be determined 
entirely by mere intensity.’ft The power of 
variously uistributing attention is the one power 
which \Vard desires to leave the subject ot con¬ 
sciousness, and it is in virtue of this power that 
the subject plays the r61e of agent. 

In Stout’s psychology we have a similar view ot 
the unity of consciousness and of the processes of 
differentiation and integration. 

‘ The process of consciousness is a process of incessant change ; 
the changes are partly due to the play of external impressions, 
and to other conditions extraneous to consciousness itself. 
But this is rarely, if ever, entirely so. The process is in part 
self-determining. The successive phases have by their very 
nature a tendency to pass into other phases.’ tt 

This tendency is conation, and it i.s conation 
which correlates and gives a special unity to ‘ other 

* Human Alind, i. 186. t Ib. i. lbt)f. 

I ‘ Psychology ’ in EBr * xx. 45. i Ib. p. 45. 

II Ib. p. 45. 11 fb. p. 62. 

•• Ib. p. 61 . tt Ib. p. fil. 

It A manual of Psychology, bk. 1. ch. 1. | 4. 
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wise disparate and disconnected processes.’ For 
such unity the ‘ general condition is that the 
successive phases of a conscious process shall 
constitute a movement towards an en<l-state or 
terminus.’ * There must be continuity of interest, 
and for this, retentiveiiess is essential; later phases 
of a conative process owe their meaning to the 
earlier. So in general, it is tlie ‘ dispositions ’ or 
‘traces’ left by previous experience which make 
development possible. 

Continuity of interest lies at the bottom of all 
association and reproduction. In association by 
contiguity the re-occurrence of any one of the 
members of a ‘ conative unity ’ re-excites the whole 
disposition, because of tlie ciirect continuity of all 
the members of such disposition. Tliere is direct 
continuity between the suggesting and the sug¬ 
gested idea. In what is called ‘ association by 
similarity,’ the suggesting factor re-excites a dis¬ 
position having a member similar to, or partially 
identical with, itself, and does so only througn 
the medium of this similar or partially identical 
member ; there is thus no direct connexion between 
the suggesting factor and the members of the 
re-excited disposition. The continuity of interest 
is indirect. 

With both Ward and Stout, therefore, association 
takes its place as a process depending upon the 
fundamental laws of psychical development, as 
explanandum, not explanation. 

Litrraturk.—G eneral: Ferri, La PBvchologxe de Vassocia- 
tion, Paris, 1S83 ; Janet and S^ailles, llist. de la Philosophie, 
Paris, 1887; G. Groom Robertson, ‘Association,’ in EDr^. 
Special authors have been sutticiently indicated in the article. 

Beatrice Edgkll. 

ASSUMPTION and ASCENSION.—A/can- 
hig and scope. —The idea underlying these theo¬ 
logical conceptions is the idea of communication 
Ijetween the natural and the spiritual order, and 
of a passage from the former to the latter. As 
the idea of ‘ Revelation ’ presupposes the possibility 
of movement from heaven earthward, so the idea 
of ‘ Ascension ’ presupposes the possibility of move¬ 
ment from earth heavenward. In some form or 
other both these conceptions have a place in every 
religious system ; and in primitive religions they 
are set forth in terms of the geocentric pliilosophy 
of antiquity. The earth is the centre of the uni¬ 
verse. Heaven, the abode of the gods, is above us 
in the distant sky; and the advent of heavenly 
messengers is repre.sented a.s a physical descent, a 
* coming down,’ wiiile their departuie is a physical 
ascent, a ‘ going up.’ So too the movement of 
human beings to the spiritual region is a * going 
up,’ an uplifting ; and the language of devotion 
bears perpetual witness to tins primitive con¬ 
ception. Sursum corda is the form which^ an 
exhortation to fi.\ our thoughts on the realities 
of the spiritual world naturally takes. We 
speak of noble ideals as ‘high’ or ‘lofty,’ and of 
material ambitions as ‘ low ; and the abode of 
the Eternal is described as ‘ a high and holy place.’ 
It was inevitable, while the Ptolemaic system of 
cosmography was accepted, that it.s fundamental 
conceptions should affect the language in which 
spiritual facts were described. 

It is clear, however, that belief in the possibility 
of communication between man and God, between 
the natural and the spiritual, between earth and 
heaven, is not bound up with this geocentric philo¬ 
sophy which no one now accepts, although we are 
quite content to continue to use the language of 
aevotion which it originally suggested, just as 
we are content still to speak of the ‘ rising and 
‘setting’ of the sun. Such language misleads no 
one in the sphere of science, and there is no reason 
why it should be a perplexity in the sphere of 
religion. That there is a region of ‘ spirit, which 
* A Manual of Psychology, bk. 1. oh. 11. f 8 . 


encompasses us ; that, although invisible, it is not 
inaccessible; that it is the dwelling-place—for we 
can get no better phrase—of the Divine ; that it is 
the ultimate reality of the universe : these convic¬ 
tions are a sufficient background for the idea of 
Revelation,’ and also for the idea of ‘ Asceii-siou,’ 
hat is, the pas.sage from tlie natural to the spiritual 
order. 

This idea has appeared in several different forms, 
which it is necessary to distinguish. A character¬ 
istic feature of mysticism is the belief that in 
supreme moments the soul is translated to heavenly 
places, and granted a vision of the spiritual world. 
Thus in the Neo-Platonic philosopliy of Plotinus, 
knowledge of Divine things is conveyed to the 
human spirit in a condition of exaltation, <le.scribed 
as ^Karacrii, by which man comes into contact with 
God (Enneads, vi. 9-11). The ‘occult’ philosophy 
of the East presupposes a similar means of afiproacu 
bo the highest truths. And the phenomena of 
clairvoyance and telepathy, as yet imperfectly 
understood, point to the possibility of free exer¬ 
cise of the cognitive nowers, unrestrained by the 
limitations of the bodily senses. Here, however, 
there is no thought of a translation of the body to 
the unseen world ; it is the spirit alone, temporarily 
divorced from the body, that is thus favoured. 
And, accordingly, we do not describe such an ex¬ 
perience as an ‘ascension’ or an ‘assumption,’ 
these terms being reserved for the translation of 
the whole man, soul and body, to the region of 
spirit. In special cases, the vision of the spiritual 
order may be so clear that the man may be unable 
to determine, as he looks back upon it, whether he 
was ‘in the body or out of the body.’ Such w’as 
the case of St. Paul, who recalls (2 Co 12^*^) how 
he had been ‘ caught up into Paradise, and heard 
uns])eakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.’ But it is only if the translation be of 
body as well as of soul that it comes within the 
scope of this article, which does not embrace an 
inquiry into ‘visions,’ or ‘dreams,’or ‘intuitions’ 
of the Divine (see those articles). 

I. Assumptions of saints.—i. Bodily trans¬ 
lations to heaven, for purpose of revelations.—The 
ajKjcryphal and apocalyptic literature of Judaism 
and of Christianity furnishes .(see Bible) some 
illustrations of bodily ‘assumptions’ into heaven, 
granted to individuals in order that they might be 
informed of spiritual truth. * Assumptions ’ of this 
kind are temporary only; and, the vision ended, the 
man returns to earth. The language of Ezk 8^ was, 
perhaps, not intended to be literal, and (see IP^J 
need not convey more than an involuntary rapture 
of the spirit; but the story of the transportation 
to Babylon of Habakkiik, who was lifted up ‘ by 
the hair of ^his head ’ (Bel **), implies a translation 
of his body. Granted a belief in the possibility of 
such earthly experiences (which underlies much 
Eastern folklore, as in the Arabian Nights), the 
step is easy to the belief in a translation of the 
bo(ly from earth to heaven. 

(1) The most remarkable legend of this kind is 
that of Enoch, discussed below ( 2 , 1). But there 
are other instances. 

(2) Abraham. —In the Testament of Abraham 
,ed. M. R. James, 1892), Michael takes Abraham 
up in a cloud with angelic chariots, to show him 
the world of men from the standpoint of heaven. 
Abraham then is brought back to liis house, where 
after an interval he dies. 

(3) Isaiah. —In the Ascension of Isaiah (chs. 7, 8), 
Isaiah is raised to the seventh heaven, where he 
lias a vision of the Beloved, after which experience 
le returns to earth (ch. 11). 

(4) Rabbinical seers. —Rabbinical literature tells 
in like manner of four rabbis who entered Paradise 
and were granted revelations. 
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(5) ^foscs .—The story of Moses in later litera¬ 
ture has allinities with ‘ assumption ’ or ‘ ascension * 
le^^ends of various forms. The two startinj'-noints 
are the Ilihlical accounts of his discourse witli God 
on the holy mountain, when tlie Law was revealed 
to him (Ex ‘24**'’^-), and of his secret burial (Dt 34®). 
The first of these led to the idea of an * Apocalypse 
of Moses,’ such as that edited from the Greek by 
Tischendorf; the second to the stories of his ‘ as¬ 
sumption ’ (cf. Jude ®). Thus Josephus {Ant. iv. 
viii. 48) tells that, as Moses was discoursin^ij with 
Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud suddenly enveloped 
him and he disappeared in a certain valley, 
although he wrote in Deuteronomy that he died, 

* fearing lest because of his exceeaing virtue men 
might venture to say that he had wdthdrawn to 
the Divine ’ {xpbt rb deiov avrbv di'a^wp^crai). The 
phrase rpbs rb detov dvax(opctv is used by Josephus 
{Ant. I. iii. 4) of Enoch ; and he evidently means to 
suggest that Moses’ departure from the w'orld was 
abnormal, although he will not say positively that, 
like Enoch, he escaped the passage of death. The 
legend of the ‘ Assumption of Moses,’ as it is 
restored by Charles {Assumption of Moses^ p. 106), 
described the living man carried up to heaven, 
while his corpse was hidden in the recesses of the 
mountains. 

(6) Muhamiruid. —The journey of Muhammad to 
heaven aflbrds a later instance. It has been inter¬ 
preted, indeed, by some Muhammadan expositors 
as non-corporeal, and his experience has been de¬ 
scribed as that of a dream or a vision only. But 
the more popular version is that the prophet was 
transported by night from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
thence through the seven heavens to the presence 
of God, and then back to Mecca. Ch. xviii. of the 
Qur’an claims to contain the revelation then vouch¬ 
safed to him. 

2 . Bodily translations to heaven, in lieu of 
death.—We have next to examine the legends 
which represent saints as being transported, with¬ 
out dying, to the world beyond the grave.* 

In the Babylonian mythology, the apotheosis of 
Xisuthros, the hero of the Deluge, was of this 
character. In recognition of his piety, he was not 
subjected to death, but was assumed to heaven.f 
In Jewish literature, two figures stand out as 
having been granted this high privilege, Enoch 
and Elijah, 

(1) Enoch .—The source of all the later traditions 
is Gn 5" (Heb.): ‘ Enoch walked with God : and he 
was not; for God took him. ’ That he ‘ w al ked with 
Gfxl ’ or that he ‘pleased God’ {€vrjp4cTi}<x€ np 
LXX) does not necessarily signify more than that 
he spent his life in converse with the spiritual 
world, and that death was to him a withdrawal to 
God. But this simple statement, which might be 
made of every saint, was developed in two direc¬ 
tions :— 

{a) Gn 5*® suggested that Enoch was the reemient 
of supernatural revelations ; and the Book of Enoch 
and the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch (see also the 
Book of Jubilees) were the outcome of this idea. 
In these books he is represented as having been 

* assumed ’ to heaven that he might be instructed 
in heavenly things, which he subsMuently de¬ 
scribed {En. Ixx. 1, Ixxxvii. 3; SI. Bln. In trod. ; 
Juh. iv. 21). According to the Slavonic Enoch 
(Ixvii.), he lived on earth thirty days after this 
vision, and then ‘ the angels hasted and took Enoch 
and carried him into the highest heaven, where 
the Lord received him.* 

• The itory of Ganymede, who was caught up to heaven by 
Zeus that he might be the cupbearer of the gods, is not strictly 
parallel, for there is no suggestion that this was due to the 
piety of Ganymede. Cf. also the Rape of Proserpine, trans¬ 
ported to the infernal regioDS by Pluto in his chariot. 

t Of. Abvdenus apud Euseb. Protp. Bv. ix. 12, of Xisuthros, 
9«oi fi.i¥ if ay$puir*ty a^^avi^ovcriv, and see Smith, ChoMoian 
Genesis s, p. 88. 


{b) In the last quoted passage we have the 
idea of a translation to Paradise in lieu of dying, 
which is the most familiar form of the Enoch story. 
Thus the LXX of Gn 5^ has ovx rjvplaKero, bibri 
pLcridrjKev alrrbv b (cf. En. lx. 8) ; and Sir 
44^® says of him ixercT^drj (cf. Sir 49^^ 6.ve\-/)fx(p$Tj dirb 
rrjtyiji). Following this tradition, He 11“ has ’Ei/wx 
pLCTer^dt) rod Ideiv ddvarov ; and the conception of 
Enoch’s ‘ascension’ without dying is frequent in 
Christian literature. The same idea appears in 
Josephus {Ant. l. iii. 4), who says ot Enocli, 
dvexu)pr)J€ irpbi rb Beiov, 60€U obbb reXevrijv airroC 
duayeypdtpaai. 

(2) Elijah. —The Elijah traditions, like those 
of Enoch, seem to have developed in two different 
directions. The Apocalypse of Elijah (ed. from 
the Coptic by Steindorff) is a Christianized form 
of a Jewish apocalypse, and bears witness to the 
belief that Elijah received supernatural revela¬ 
tions (it was long supposed to be the source of 
1 Co 2®). But the best known form of the tradi¬ 
tion is that which starts from 2 K 2“ ‘ Behold, a 
chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted 
them both asunder; and Elijah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven’ {dveXi^pipBr) ’HXeioi) iv aw- 
(Teiapip e/s rbv obpavbv). It re-appears in Sir 48® 
{dva\T}p.(pBeh iv Xa/\airt irup6s) and in 1 Mac ‘2“® 
(‘ Elias for being zealous and fervent for the law 
was taken up into heaven’). It will be observed 
that the instrument of his assumption, according 
to the original story, was a tempest, not a cliariot, 
of fire, as artists have loved to represent it; and 
that 1 Mac 2“® explicitly points to the piety of 
Elijah as the cause of his ‘assumption’ without 
passing through the gates of death.* 

(3) Other Biblical personages. —In Rabbinical 
legends, other persons are held to have escaped 
death by a privilege similar to that of Enoch and 
Elijah : e.g. Eliezer, Abraham’s steward, for his 
faithful service ; Ebed-rnelech (Jer38'^'^-) ; Hiram ; 
Jabez (1 Ch 4^®); Serah, Asher’s dauf^iter (Gn 
(46^’); and Pharaoh’s daughter. So Ezra was 
‘taken up’ after his vision (2 Es 8*®), and Baruch 
had a like privilege (Apoc. Bar., passim). 

3 . Assumptions after death.—With such ‘ as¬ 
sumptions ’ as have just been described, we must 
not confound the ‘ a.s8umption8 ’ in which after 
death the body was removed from earth and caught 
up to heaven. 

(1) Hercules. —A classical example is the legend 
of Hercules. Being poisoned by the arts of 
Dejanira, he erected a pyre on the summit of 
Mount CEta in Thessaly, and lay down to die. 
Zeus, applauding his career, surrounded the pyre 
with smoke, and after the mortal parts of Hercules 
had been consumed, he was carried up to heaven 
in a chariot drawn by four horses. Neither his 
bones nor his ashes could be found, the underlying 
idea of the legend being that earth was not a 
worthy resting-place for the remains of one so 

godlike, t 

(2) Virgin Mary. —A Christian legend of the 
same kind is that of the ‘Assumption of Mary,’ 
according to which first the soul, and after that 
the dead body, of the Vir^n were assumed to 
heaven (see the Transitus Marias^ ed. Tischen¬ 
dorf). ‘ It was becoming ’—so Newman expresses 
the conviction of the Roman Church—‘ that she 
should be taken up into heaven and not lie in the 
grave until Christ’s Second Coming, who had passed 

* According to early Christian belief, Enoch and Elijah were 
the * two witnesses ’ of Rev who were at last to be mani¬ 
fested in Jerusalem (117)1 and whose ascent into heaven (1112) 
was to be followed by the Second Coming of Ohrist. 

t The classical myth of the quest in Hades for his dead wife 
Eurydice by Orpheus, who afterwards returned to earth, is the 

G rototy^ of many legends of visits to the under world, such as 
lat in Virgil, Mneid. vi., or in Dante. But in these there is 
nothing stnctly comparable with the idea of * assumption ' to 
heaven. 
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a life of sanctity and of miracle such as hers.’ * 
And, accordingly, the Feast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary has had a place in Church 
Calenda. s (Aug. 16 ) since the 7th century. 

n. AscjeNSION of Cn hi ST.-TUfi narrative of 
the Ascension of Christ (Ac P) is not analogous to 
the Jewish legends of ‘ ascension * or ‘assumption ’ 
in either of the forms which they have taken. 
Christ was not ‘ assumed ’ into the heavenly places 
in order to receive revelations of the spiritual 
order, as was reported of the seers of the Jewish 
apocalypses. Nor, again, was His Ascension an 
escape from the experience of death, as was be¬ 
lieved by some to have been the privilege of Knoch 
and Elijah. It is represented consistently in the 
early Christian documents, canonical and extra- 
canonical, os a withdrawal into the spiritual world 
with the body which He hod taken u]>on Himself 
and in which He had lived an earthly life, died, 
and risen victorious over death. After His Resur¬ 
rection, His body is represented as spiritualized 
and as superior to eartlily conditions, to a degree 
which is not asserted of it during the days of His 
ministry ; but nevertheless, according to the 
Christian tradition, the body in which He as¬ 
cended was the same body that had hung on the 
cross and had been buried in the sepulchre of 
Joseph. The * assumption ’ of Moses was conceived 
of as consistent with the continuance of his corpse 
in a hidden grave (see above, p. 152 =^). But this is 
not parallel with the Ascension of Christ, which 
presupposed the empty tomb. Christ’s Ascension 
was a ‘resumption’ of His pre-existent state, in 
His glorified humanity, rather than an ‘ assump¬ 
tion ’ to heaven, granted by the favour of the 
Most High. Its meaning will be considered more 
fully in a later section (§ 7) ; at this point, we 
note that, as described in the Christian tradition, 
it has no exact parallel in history or literature. 
This it is essential to keep in mind. 

It is next to be observed that there was nothing 
in the Jewish beliefs about Messiah which woula 
naturally suggest such a consummation of the 
visible ministry of the Christ. An Ascension, in 
lieu of death, might have been expected by those 
who accepted the current beliefs about Enoch and 
Elijah ; but death, followed by a re-vivification 
ana exaltation, was not within the purview of the 
first disciples. Looking back upon the Resur¬ 
rection, they were able to find phrases in the OT 
which might be thought to point forward to it; 
and, in fact, that Christ rose again ‘ according to 
the scriptures ’ (1 Co 15 ^) became a settled point of 
belief. But nothing of the kind was asserted con¬ 
sistently of the Ascension. Ps 110 ^ was, indeed, 
quoted, according to Ac 2®^, by St. Peter, and Ps 
68^* was quoted by St. Paul (Eph 4 ®- *), as appli¬ 
cable to the exaltation of the Christ; but that He 
ascended according to the Scriptures was never an 
article of the Creed. The Ascension of the Messiah 
had not been part of the Jewish expectation. 
Nor, so far as can now be discovered, did the dis¬ 
ciples understand the allusions which, in the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ is reported to have made beforehand 
to this consummation of His visible Ministry on 
earth (Jn 6“ 20^’), any more than they under¬ 

stood His predictions of His Resurrection (Mk 8»^ 
910 iQM . (jf^ the Synoptic parallels, and see art. 
Resurrection). That after His visible Ministry 
amongst them had come to an end_ there would be 
an interval of waiting and of discipline before the 
final appearance of the Christ in triumph, the 
Apostles seem vaguely to have realized, and it had 
many times been put before them (Mk 2 ** with ||||, 
Lk 17 ®*, the parables of the Absent Master [Lk 
and of the Pounds [Lk ^ 3 *® 14 ^® 16 ^ 

etc.); but in their half-formulated expectations of 
* Ducoursea to Mixed Congregations, No. xviii. 


a period of suspense followed by an Advent of 
Christ in victory and judgment. His Heath, Resur¬ 
rection, and Ascension had no {)lace. 

I. The Ascension in Christian literature.—In 
examining the belief of Christians as to tlie 
Ascension of Christ, it is important to distinguish 
between the fact of the As(*,ension and its mode, 
between the conviction of (Jirist’s beneficent 
activities on Ixdialf of mankind being continued 
after the withdrawal of His visible presence and 
the acceptance of the brief narrative whiclj de¬ 
scribes the manner of His departure. In every 
Christian age the former of these beliefs has been 
more conspicuous than the latter. In the lan¬ 
guage of theology, Christ’s ‘ Session ’ at the right 
hand of the Father has always been more in the 
thoughts of those who call Him Master than His 
‘ Ascension ’ to His Throne. For the belief that 
Christ is now in spiritual communication vvitli 
His disciples, that lie guards, forgives, and guides 
them, is essential to the Christian life. It is 
historically interesting, but it is not vital, to 
know how the beginning of this ministry was 
revealed to the early disciples by the Risen Master’s 
final withdrawal from their sight. And, in fact, 
while the doctrine of the activities of tlie Ascended 
Christ has always been a principal part of Chris¬ 
tian instruction, and a favourite topic of Christian 
contemplation, the Festival of the Ascension (see 
§ 3 below) has throughout the Church’s history 
been treated with comparative neglect.* It might 
have been anticipated a priori that this Feast 
would have rivalled Christmas, Easter, and Pente¬ 
cost in its attraction for Christian believers ; 
but it has never a[)proached them in its popu¬ 
larity, not because there has been any douot in 
the Church as to the event which it commemo¬ 
rates, but because it is the issues of that event, 
rather than the event itself, in which Christians 
have been mainly interested. A kindred pheno¬ 
menon, which ])oints the same way, is the poverty 
of the hymnology of the Ascension. The subject is 
one which might be expected to attract the imagina¬ 
tion and inspire the poetry of the Church; but it 
has never done so to any considerable extent.t 

In strict conformity with these tendencies of 
later Christian history, we find that, while the 
Pauline theology is full of the conception of an 
Exalted Christ in spiritual fellowship with those 
who are ‘ in Him,’ references to the Ascension as 
an event are rare. It is always presupposed, as in 
the phrase ‘ The Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven’ (I Th 4 ^*), for descent implies a previous 
ascent. But this implication becomes exi)licit t)nly 
in Eph 4 ^® ‘ He that descended {sc. into Hades) 
is the same also that ascended far above all the 
heavens,’ wdiere the reference to the dyd^aca of 
Christ is unmistakable. The only other allusion 
in the Pauline writings to the Ascension as an 
event is in the fragment of an early hymn quoted 
in I Ti 3^® {dv€\ifi/ji.<f>0rj tv 56^xj). 

To these may be added, from the Epistles, He 4 ^®, 
{dpx^^pta pAyav die'KriXvOdra roi/s ovpayovs) and 1 P 
3** (fly 4<rTiv Beov, xopevO^is els ovpavbv), 

both of which carry a distinct reference to the act 
of Ascension. In like manner, the allusions in 
the Fourth Gospel are express : ovbds dva^t^rjKey 
els t6v ovparbv el pd) b iK toO ovpavoO xarajSds, /c.r.X. 
(Ju 3^*), tdv ody Beuprjre rby vlbv rov dy0pu>irov dya/3al- 
yoyra Ihrov^y rb icpbrepoy ; (Jn 6®*), oAtto; ydp dya^^^rjKa 
irpbs rbv Traripa jjlov . . . dya^alvu irpbs rby iroWpa 
fiov, K.T.X. (Jn 20 *“^).^ Whatever view be taken os 

* This was noticed as early as the 4th century, oi iroXXol 
ayvoouvret rh ravrrjs fieytOos ^irrov avriji' vopl^avirt. are words at 
the beginning of a Homily on the Ascension printed among the 
works of Epiphanius (FG xliii, 477). 

t Cf. Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry^, 1874, p. 172. 

X It is possible that the words ascribed to Christ in Jn 12 *>, 
ibv v^u>6m Ik rns irdKTOf ikicvcru irpbs ipavrov, involvs 
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to the accuracy of the reports of Christ’s words in 
John, it is certain from these passages that, at the 
date of the composition of the Fourtli Gos})el, the 
Ascension of Christ as an event in time was a 
dehiiiteJy conceived part of the Christian tra¬ 
dition. It did not come within the purpose of the 
writer to give any direct account of it, just as it 
did not come within Iiis purpose to describe the 
institution of the Eucliarist; but his allusions 
indicate that his readers had knowledge of both. 

( 1 ) 'J’Ae Gospels .—The end of the Second Gospel 
is lost, and what it contained can only be matter 
of conjecture, more or less probable. It is likely 
that the Avriter of Mt 28 Inrd it before him, and 
that he followed the main lines of the Marcan 
narrative liere, as in other places. If tliis be so, 
Mark in its original form aid not explicitly de¬ 
scribe the Ascension. Mark, followed by Matthew, 
represents the Galihean tradition of the Kesur- 
rection-appearances, and the Ascension narrative 
belongs more naturally to the Jerusalem tradi¬ 
tion, as the scene of the Ascension was Olivet. 
That Matthew does not describe it is to be ex¬ 
plained precisely as his omission to describe the 
Api)earance of the Risen Christ to the Eleven in 
the upper room is to be explained. He is follow¬ 
ing the Galila?an narrative of Mark, the climax of 
which probably was the appearance of Christ in 
Galilee (cf. Mt 28'®), in accordance with His pro¬ 
mise (Mk 14^) and with the angelic announcement 
(Mk 16’). The climax, on the other hand, of the 
Jerusalem narrative would be the Ascension, the 
last of the post-Resurrection manifestations in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and accordingly we 
find it explicitly mentioned by the writer, who 
follows the Jerusalem tradition of the Resurrec¬ 
tion throughout, i.e. by St. Luke (cf. 9®' rdr ijp^pas 
riis dva\’l]fx\p€<jos avrou). 

The statement, in the Third Gospel, of the events 
which followed the Resurrection is condensed to 
the point of obscurity, and the variants of the 
texts of the closing verses are nuzzling. But when 
all this has been admitted, it does not seem (to the 
present writer at least) to be possible to regard it 
as silent on the subject of the Ascension, although 
this has been maintained by some critics. The 
passage is as follows : i^riyaye airrovs els 

[al. Trpbs] Brjdai^Lav * Kal iirdpas rds avrov €i)\byr]<rev 

avTOvs’ Kal iyivero rtp evXoyeiv avrbv avrovs, dUffTTj 
dir avrCjv [^cal dvet^^pero eis rbv ovpavbu]. Kal avrol 
[irpo<TKvyr)(TauT€S avrbv] vviarpexf/av els ' lepov<xa\7]fi. fierd 
Xapdj pLeydXjjs' Kal Tjffav 5td Travrbs iv r<p iepip [alvovvTes 
Acai] eiAoyovvres rbv debv (Lk 24®®*')' The 

words in brackets are omitted in some (mainly 
Western) texts, and are marked as doubtful in 
WII. It is by no means certain that they did not 
form part of the original text; and if they did, 
dve(p4D€To els rbv ovpavbv is an explicit description of 
the Ascension. But even if these words are left 
out of consideration, there remains the narrative 
of a solemn parting from the disciples in the act of 
benediction, subsecjuently to which they returned 
to Jerusalem with joy and continued in the Temple 
ble.ssing God. Some special significance rnu.st have 
been attached to a departure of the Risen Master, 
so lately restored to them from death, which they 
would recall with Joy, and for which they would 
fall to thanksgiving. Such a separation could 
hardly have been viewed as merely temporary ; 
the language indicates that they regarded it as 
final, and the termination of the Gospel at this 
another reference to the Ascension, despite the fact that the 
Evangelist confines them to the Elevation on the cross. In Jn 
82»the latter meaning must be the true interpretation of 
but the context of Jn 3i*, KoSios MwutrVjv v'pmo’e rhu o^iv Iv tig 
ovTuis v\l/a39Tjyai 6fi rbv viby Tov aydptonov, seems to show 
that the viI/<ocris ia the Ascension rather than the Crucifixion. 
The verb vyj/om is used twice In Acts (2*3 ftSi) of Christ's ex¬ 
altation to heaven (cf. Ph tnrepvypuHrt). For a discussion of 
itf meaning in John see Abbott, Johanniru Oram., 1900, 26426. 


point shows that the evangelist conceived of it as 
the beginning of a new era for the followers of 
Christ. But a withdrawal of this nature into the 


dvetp^pero els rbv ovpavbv is a later gloss, explanatory, 
in the unscientific language of the age (see r)p. 151, 
156), of the manner of the di.sappearance of Christ 
into the spiritual world. 

(2) The Acts. —In the later treatise by Luke, the 
Acts, this kind of descriptive language is used 
without hesitation when the story of the Ascension 
is being told : f-iXeTTbyriov avruiv ve<p4\r} 

inrtXa^ey aurby dirb tu)v 6<p6aXixu}y avrCiv, Kal tos drevL- 
^ovres ^aav els rbv ovpavbv tropevopLivov avrov, k.t.X. 
(Ac 1®*'). According to Acts, that is, the departing 
Christ was received in a cloud. His disciples follow¬ 
ing His passage ‘ upward ’ with straining eyes. 
Angelic mes.sengcrs then informed them that, as 
was the manner of His Departure, so would be 
that of His Return, i.e. in a cloud, from the upper 
regions of the sky. There is no doubt as to the 
definiteness with which the Ascension of Chri.st is 
here narrated. The testimony of Acts is express. 
It remains, however, a legitimate problem, although 
one of no small dilliculty, to determine how far the 
language in which it is described is to be regarded 
as literal, and bow far it may be understood either 
as syinl)olical or as the natural, unstudied language 
employed in an unscientilic age to describe a fact 
quite abnormal and unique in the experience of the 
narrators. 

The Christian Church for many generations 
regarded the story as literally precise, i.e. it was 
believed that Chrust went ‘ up ’ in a cloud into the 
tiigher regions of the atmosphere. It may have 
been so, just as the true interpretation of the words 
ascribed to Christ of His Second Coming ‘ in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory' 
(Mt24®®; cf. Mk 14*® = Mt 26®"') may be the literal 
interpretation, which was aiiopted by St. Paul 
(* we shall be caught up m the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air,’ 1 Th 4'^). But it must not be 
forgotten that phraseology similar to the eschato¬ 
logical language used by Christ—or, at any rate, 
ascriljed to Him by the Evangelists—is to be found 
in the Jewish apocalypses, which reflect the popular 
l)elief8 of the age. If the last things were to be 
spoken of intelligibly at all, they must be spoken 
of in the language ot symbol ana imagery familiar 
to His hearers. And no one doubts the verbal 
connexion of Mk 14®® and parallel passages with l)ii 
7 i3f.. < There came with the clouds of heaven one 
ike unto a son of man, and he came even to the 
ancient of days, and they brought him near before 
him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all the peoples . . . should 
serve him.^ It is to be remembered, then, that the 
Ascension in Ac 1 is described as a ‘ going into 
heaven,’ conceived of as a process similar to that 
‘comingfrom heaven ’ of which Jew'ish apocalyptic 
and Christ Himself had spoken. The cloud and 
the upward movement are, indeed, explicitly re- 
cordeu as having been observed, and they present 
no special difficulty. But it is right to note that 
they are the natural and almost inevitable acces¬ 
sories of any Jewish narrative which sought to 
describe the solemn and unique departure of the 
Christ, or to enrich with detail the brief state 
ment bdcrrri dtr avrCov (Lk 24®'). 

(3) Sub-Apostolic literature. —The Appendix to 
St. Mark, a document of the earliest suo-Apostolic 
age, gives no information as to the post-Resurrection 
appearances of Christ which is not found in the 
Lucan and Johannine narratives. It may have 
been based upon these, but in any case, like them, 
it follows the Jerusalem tradition. It describes 
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tile Ascension in OT langiiaj^e : 6 fikv o^v Kvpios fierii 
rb \a\riaai avroTs difeXrj/xtpdri fis rbv ovpavbv (the plirase 
used 2 K 2” of the Assumption of Elijah) kclI iKadiffcv 
iK bf^iCbu Tov 6€ov (cf. Ps 110^). 

Later writers, Parnabas {dv^arr} iK veKpCbu koI 
4>ap€pu)dcU dvk^t) els oupavovs, c. 15), Aristides (ets 
ovpavovs dvrjXOev, § 15, ed. Robinson), Justin (dva/3c- 
^rjKivaL els rbv ovpavbv, Dial. 38), and Ireiiaius {r^v 
(vaapKov els rovs ovpavovs dvdXri\piv^ Il<Br. I. X. 1 ; cf. 
II. xxxii. 3, III. iv. 2), carry on explicit witness 
to the Cliristian tradition into the 2nd century. 
To these may be added the deHcri|)tions in tlie 
A-scaision of Imiah^ e.g. : ‘ They will teach all the 
nations ... of the Resurrection {dvdaraaiv) of the 
Beloved, and those who believe in His Cross w-^* 

1-... u;.. A,__ i±..ai _\ 


wiucn i^iianes treats as oeiongmg to tiie earnest 
part of the treatise, and as probably of the 1 st 
cent.) ; see also tlie description in xi. 22 ti*. of the 
Ascension of the Beloved through the seven heavens 
(a passage which looks like an imaginative ampli¬ 
fication of He 4^^). 

2 . The Ascension and the Resurrection.— 
Hespite the definite language of passages such as 
those which have been cited, it has been suggested 
by some writers, e..g. by Harnack,* that in the 
earliest tradition the Resurrection and the Ascen¬ 
sion were not clearly distinguished. But the con¬ 
siderations already adduced (p. ISS*’) sufficiently 
explain the omission on the part of some writers 
(e.g. Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius [yet cf. 
Magn. 7]) to make explicit mention of the As¬ 
cension as an event in time. To the thought of 
the first Christians, the credentials of the Go.spel 
were the ai)pearances of Christ after His Resurrec¬ 
tion ; this historical fact was fundamental. But 
the evidential value of the Ascension was no greater 
than that of any other of the Epiphanies of the 
Risen Christ, and from this point of view it was 
not essential to make .separate mention of it. So 
soon, however, as the Church began to formulate a 
Creed, the Ascension, as the event which terminated 
the visible ministry of Christ on earth and in¬ 
augurated His invisible ministry in heaven, was 
explicitly distinguished therein from the Resur¬ 
rection, as it had already been distinguished in the 
Acts, in the Marcan Appendix, in Barnabas, and 
in the 2 nd cent, writers. ‘ He ascended into 
heaven ’ is a separate article of the Creed in the 
earliest forms wliich we can trace. 

Tradition, however, is not quite unanimous as 
to the interval between the first and la.st manifesta¬ 
tions of the Risen Christ, between the ‘ Resurrec¬ 
tion’ and the ‘Ascension.’ Neither in the third 
Go.spel nor in the Marcan Appendix is there any 
note of the time that elap.sed ; and as the story in 
both cases runs continuously, a hasty reader might 
conclude that these writers mean to place the 
Ascension on Easter Day. But it is evident that 
the Marcan Fragment is only a summary, and not 
a consecutive narrative. And, although not so 
evident in St. Luke’s account, its summarized char 
acter is clear when ch. 24 is scrutinized closely. The 
Supper at Kmmaus was in the evening (242»); time 
must be found for the return to Jerusalem, seven 
miles away (24^^ «*) ; for the telling of the story to 
the Eleven (24“); for the Meal in the upper room 
(24"); for the Discourse there and the Commission 
(2444-49) . fo,. the walk of H miles to Olivet (24»®). 
No tradition represents the Ascension as taking 
place in the middle of the night; and yet this is 
what we must suppose St. Luke to state, if we take 
as describing the events of a single evening. 
The fact is that tliis narrative is not necessarily 
continuous, from 24" to 24« at any rate, and thal 

♦ A careful and valuable examination of hie argument will be 
found in Swete, The ApostM Creed, p. 64 fl. 


Iierefore it does not contradict the statement 
>f Ac P (cf. Ac 13^‘) that ‘forty days’ elapsed 
letween tlie Resurrection and the A.'^cension. 

3 . Ascension Day.—‘Forty’ days is a round 
umber ; and although the Church since the 4th 
:ent. has kept the Festival of the Ascension on the 
10th day after Easter,* it is not certain that the 
author of Acts meant it to be taken (jiiite literally. 
Barnabas speaks of the Resurrection and the 
Ascen.sion a.s having both taken jdaee on a Sunday! 

5ib Kal dyopev t^v i]p.ipav rrjj/ 6yb6r\v els ev<ppo<TVPT]v, 4v 
1 Kal 6 'IrjaoOs dvlarr} veKpCov Kal (pavepiodels dvf^tj eis 
liipavovs, c. 15); and it is possible that he pre.serves 

true tradition about this.! It has been suggested 
y Dr. Swete {op. cit, p. 69) that Sunday the 43id 
ay after Easter would meet the statement of 
Barnabas, as well as the ‘ forty’ days of Acts ; and 
\t may well be that this is the true interpretation 
jf all the data. 

4 . Origin of belief in the Ascension.—The nature 
,nd details of the Chureh’s tradition as to the 
Ascension of Christ have now been summarized. 

t is worthy of attention that, a priori, it would 
be diilicult to account for the origin of such a belief 
were it not based on fact. Those who explain the 
belief in the post-Resurrection appearances of 
Christ as of subjective origin, and as due to the 
temper of strained expectancy which dominated the 
little company of the disciples of Jesus, may not 
unreasonably be asked to explain why these pious 
iinagininj^s should suddenly have cea.sed. If the 
visions of the Risen Christ were evoked or created 
by the loving ardour of those who would fain 
realize the nearness of the presence of the Master 
whom they had lost from daily sight, why should 
they not have continued throughout the Apo.stolic 
Age ? Granted a belief in the occasional appear¬ 
ances of Christ after His Resurrection, a belief in His 
subsequent Departure from sight and the complete 
witlidrawal of His visible presence is a surprising 
phenomenon. Yet nothing is clearer in the records 
of the Ist and 2nd cents, than that the Church 
after Pentecost ceased to look for any manifestation 
of the Risen Lord other than His Second Coming 
in Judgment. Some event must have taken place 
which assured them that the period of the Resur¬ 
rection visions was transitional, and that the con 
solations of the Church in the future were to be 
derived, not from such manifestations, but from 
the spiritual ministrations of a Master in heaven. 
There must have been, that is, some manifestation 
of the Risen Christ which they recognized with cer¬ 
tainty as the last of the series, and which, therefore, 
in some respects was unlike those which preceded 
it. Such an experience was theirs, according to the 
Lucan narrative, in the vision of the Ascension; and 
those who do not admit that the narrative is based 
on a historical event are under the necessity of 
explaining how the disciples, whose only strength 
was in the conviction of tlie nearness of their Risen 
Master, should have been led to imagine tliat the 
gracious Epiphanie.s of His presence had suddenly 
come to an end. 

5 . Manner of the Ascension.—When it is sought 
more clo.sely to determine the manner of the 
‘ Ascension,^the data are found to be insufficient. 
For it is represented as an As(;ension of the body, 
as well as of the spirit, of Christ; and yet of a 
body not subject to the ordinary physical con¬ 
ditions. Both in the Lucan (Lk 24=”* “ ") and in 

* Cf. Const. Ap. V. 19 : iirb r^s irpwnT? icuptaKT)? api0^Tj<rai/Te4 
Te<r<rap6jcovTa ^pepOL^, airb (cvpiojcTj? axpi WpLirnjs «opTa^«T€ ■nji’ 
iopT^y TT75 ayaXT^xj/tfoi. 

t .Swete (op. cit. p. 69) points out that the Syriac Doctrine 0 / 
the Aiwstles identifies the Ascension with Pentecost, which, 
although quite inconsistent with Acta, again places the Ascen¬ 
sion on a Sunday. 

I A Gnostic fancy (Iren. i. lii. 2 and xxx. 14). which is also 
found in the Ascension of Isaiah (ix. 16), represented the intervai 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension as 18 months. 
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the Johannine (Jii 20^®- Resurrection narratives, 
the Risen Christ is represented as in a body over 
which His spirit Inis complete control. It is the 
same hotly which hung on the cross, but it has 
been s[)iritualized. To describe it we have to use 
St. Paul’s phrase, and say tliat it is now a ‘ spiritual 
body ’ (<rui/j.a irvevfxaTiKdv [1 Co 15^]), a body which is 
the tit organ and instrument of the spirit. We 
can understand that such a body would not be 
subject to the laws of space and time, although it 
is impossible for us to llgure in the imagination its 
movements. And therefore a physical theory of 
the Ascension is out of our reach. We are subject 
to spatial and temporal conditions, and although 
we fully recognize that they are not binding in the 
spirkual order, tliey impose limitations upon the 
pictures of our imagination. 

6 . Philosophical rationale of the Ascension.—It 
is, however, possible to conceive thefact^ although 
not to imagine the manner^ of the Ascension, when 
we remember that it represents the passage from 
the physical to the spiritual order. Heaven is not 
a place up in the sky ; it is the spiritual world 
which encompasses us, and which is nearer than 
can be indicated by physical proximity. It is like 
a fourth dimension of space, invisible, unimagin¬ 
able, and yet quite as real and quite as near as the 
length, breadtli, and depth of our bodily environ¬ 
ment. To move into this fourth dimension from 
the earthly life may be the most natural of all 
movements for the spirit, or for the ‘spiritual 
body ’ which is its envelope, while the process maj’^ 
be, must be, inscrutable for the spirit confined by 
the ‘natural body.’ 

Of such a process the counterpart would be a 
movement from the spiritual order into the physical 
lane. ‘ Their eyes were opened, and they knew' 
im ; and he vanished out ot their sight ’ (Lk 24^*): 
that is the heavenw'ard movement—the passage 
to the spiritual order. ‘Jesus cometh, the doors 
being shut, and stood in the midst’ (Jn 20^): that 
is the earthward movement—the passage from the 
spiritual order. In neither case is the movement 
perceptible; the result alone, in the one case 
appearance, in the other disappearance, is noted 
by the bodily senses. Once the reality of the 
spiritual order is recognized, such phenomena will 
not be declared impossible. The capacity thus to 
rise superior to the earthly conditions of space, and 
in the pow er of the spirit to move unseen to and 
from tlie w’orld of spirit, has been claimed by 
masters of the .spiritual life in many lands ; notably 
it has been claimed by Buddhist mahatmas. We 
do not stay here to examine the justice of such 
claims, upon wdiich the last word has probably not 
yet been said by psychological science. Nor is this 
the place to enter upon speculation as to the power 
of spirit over matter, and of mind over body, the 
limits of which cannot as yet be regarded as defined. 
But it is desirable to note that the incidents in the 
Resurrection narratives which have been subjected 
to the severest criticism as abnormal and incredible 
present no other difficulty than this, that they 
presuppose a passage from the physical to the 
spiritual order. And, in this aspect, the only dis¬ 
tinction between the Ascension and the previous 
withdrawals from sight of the Risen Christ is that 
the Ascension was the last of a series, and that it 
was purposely so effected as to give the impres.sion 
that it woulci be the last. 

7 . Implications of the Ascension from the Chris¬ 
tian point of view.—This, however, would be a 
quite inadequate conception of the Ascension from 
tne Christian point 01 view, for no account has 
been taken in the preceding section of the unique 
Personality of the Ascending Christ. We proceed, 
therefore, briefly to exhibit the sij^ificance of the 
Ascension—or, more strictly, of the Heavenly 


Session which is its sequel, and which it initiated— 
in its relation to the fact of the Incarnation, with 
which it is assoidated in the Creeds. In what foiiows, 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation (see In¬ 
carnation) is assumed, and an attempt is made to 
indicate the doctrinal implications of the Ascension, 
as they have been recognized by the Church looking 
back upon the Revelation of God in Christ. 

(1) Exaltation of Christ's Manhood. —The Chris¬ 
tian gospel is that God became man, (a) to free 
man from the bonds of sin, and (6.) to restore 
him to the dignity of fellowship with the Divine. 
(a) The beginning of the movement of Divine Love 
is Christ Incarnate, i.e. Christ in the Humiliation 
of His Deity. ‘The Word became flesh.’ And the 
Divine sacrifice of the Cross marks the consumma¬ 
tion of the Redemption of humanity. But (6) the 
Divine piirjiose is not fulfilled until man is restored 
to his true estate. ‘ The Incarnation could only 
identify the Redeemer with the essential elements 
of humanity. It could not spiritualize that bodily 
organization which is no less a part of the true 
being of man than his intellectual and moral gifts. 

. . . The Resurrection and Ascension needed to 
follow, that the quickening Spirit of Jesus, thus set 
free, might enter into our spirits, and make us 
sharers of its victory.’ * Thus the end of the move¬ 
ment of the Divine Love is Christ Ascended, i.e. 
Christ in the ExalUttion of His Manhood. The 
Ascension was traapKos, as Ircnmus has it (see 
I. 3); it was not a mere dvd\T}fx\pis, or Assump¬ 
tion, of Christ’s spirit; it was a true dvdfiaens, an 
exaltation, of Christ as the Representative Man to 
the glory of the heavenly life. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation does not teach that Christ lussumed 
human nature, body and spirit, only for the years 
of His visible ministry, and then abandoned it like 
a discarded cloak. In the light of the Ascension 
it means that He is still Man, and that as Man He 
is in communion with Deitj’. This is the signi¬ 
ficance of the Ascension when Christ resumed 11 is 
heavenly condition, the same yet not the same, for 
He had become man, who tlienceforth may dwell 
in Him, as He in man. 

(2) Completion of His ministry for mankind .— 
The Ascension, therefore, marks the comj)letion of 
the ministry of Christ in His relation to humanity ; 
henceforth llis Messianic offices of King, Prophet, 
and Priest are fulfilled in perfect measure and 
without the restraints to which He submitted 
Himself in the flesh. The service of man is always 
a service of leadership, of counsel, of reconciliation. 
The.se three functions exhaust the service which 
man can ofler to his fellows; he may rule, he may 
teach, or he may by sacrifice of himself bring them 
nearer to each other and to God. And in the 
Ascended Christ os the Perfect Man these ideals 
are perfectly fulfilled. 

(i.) The Ascended Christ as King .—It was under 
this image that the Hebrews most vividly con¬ 
ceived of the Messianic Deliverer who was to come. 
Their natural leader in war was their king, who 
not only directed the campaign from afar, but him¬ 
self ilescended to the battle-field. So, too, under 
the conditions of Eastern autocracy, the king was 
the judge, who assigned reward and punishment 
by his own authority. And thus, when Christ 
spoke in parables of His future relation to man¬ 
kind, the images most frequently used were the 
images of kinship and a kingdom : ‘ Henceforth 
ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right 
hand of power ’ (Mt 26*^); and it is ‘ the King ’ 
who is to dispense blessing and cursing at the Last 
Assize (Mt 25*^). The Apocalypse represents Him 
as a Warrior going forth to smite the nations, 
‘King of kings and Lord of lords’ (Rev 19^®), 
whose victory at last shall be complete: ‘ the 
* Milligan, The Ateensian 0 / our Lord, p. 80. 
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kingdom of the world is become the kingdom of 
our Lord, and of His Christ’ (Rev IH*). In this 
there is an inner moral necessity, according to 
St. Paul; ‘He must reign till he hath put ail his 
enemies under his feet ’ (1 Co 15“). Tlie rule of the 
Ascended Christ, seated in majesty at the riglit 
hand of power, is the rule of an absolute monarch ; 
rimI the Ascension marks the Enthronement of 
the King. The Hebrew conception of a Messianic 
Prince merges in the larger conception of an in¬ 
visible Master in heaven, who directs the histoiy of 
the world, and holds the keys of the future. 

(ii.) The Ascended Christ as iVop/teC—That ‘the 
Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus w'as not 
yetglorihed’ (Jn 7^^), is a principle frequently laid 
down in the Fourth Gospel. The thought of Christ 
as ‘ the Servant of Jahweh,’ the Prophet who was 
to be raised up, was jDrominent in the earliest 
Christology (Ac 3^*****“ 7”). That He came to 
reveal the Father’s will was His own claim from 
the beginning (cf. esp. Mt 11-" 11 Lk 10"). Never¬ 
theless, this propli(;ti(!al otlice, although fullilled 
by the Incarnate Christ in such measure as no 
prophet or seer before Him had reached, was not 
to be fullilled in its perfection until after the 
Ascension, when it was to be exercised through 
theministry of the Si)irit; ‘ It is expedient . . . that 
I go away : for if I go not away, the Paraclete will 
not come. ... I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall 
guide you into all the truth ’ (Jn 16’- ^ 2 . is). Accipe 
Spiritual Smictum is the final gift of Christ, who 
became a ‘quickening spirit’ after His Resurrec¬ 
tion. The gift of the Spirit is the supreme grace 
and glory of the Church, and through this ministry 
the prophetical office of Christ is perpetuated and 
perfected for all time. 

(iii.) Tfie Ascended Christ as Priest. —Of the 
conception of Messiah as Priest there is but little 
in the OT literature. The idea emerges, in Ps 
110*, of His Eternal Priesthood, although not after 
the order of Aaron, but ‘after the order of Mel- 
chizedek ’ ; but the thought was not developed 
until the Epistle to the lleVirews expanded it. The 
consummation of the official service of the Jewish 
high priests was reached when, on the Day of 
Atonement, the sin-ottering on behalf of the people 
having been sacrificed outside, the blood of the 
victim was brought within the Holy Place and 
sprinkled before the Mercy-seat (Lv 16^®). So, it 
is argued (He 9“-^*), the consummation of the 
ottering of the great High Priest is His Ascension 
to the heavenly Mercy-seat, where the efficacy of 
His sacrifice of blood is perpetually pleaded. It is 
the function of a priest to offer sacrifice^ and this is 
perfectly fulfilled in the voluntary sacrifice of the 
Victim-Prie.st, which is efficacious to the cleansing 
from sin and not merely from ceremonial defile¬ 
ment (He 10*^), and which, further, is uni^e and 
needs not to be repeated (He 9“- “). But the 
higlier, and more spiritual, function of a priest is 
to intercede, and this is perfectly fulfilled in the 
perpetual intercession (He 7“) of the Priest who 
has ‘passed into the heavens’ (He 4^*), ‘made 
higher than the heavens’ (He 7“), ‘ who sat down 
on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in 
the heavens’ (He 8'), whose priesthood is ‘un¬ 
changeable’ (He 72 *). It has been debated by 
theologians when the Priesthood of Christ began. 
Is He to be regarded as a Priest during any period 
of His visible ministry, or did He enter upon His 
Priesthood only in heaven?* The answer seem- 
ingly implied in Hebrews is that, while He was 
always Priest throughout His Ministiw and Passion, 
and while the supreme sacrifice of His priestly 

* For opposinff views, see Milligan, op. oil. 77ff., and Westcott, 
Htbrews, passim. 


mini.stration was the sacrifice of Himself on the 
Cross, yet the consummation of His priestly service 
is to be found in His perpetual interce.ssiou in 
heaven. Just as the Jewish priest did not reach 
the highe.st moment of his service until he had 
brought the blood of the victim within the Holy 
Place, so Christ did not Lilli 1 His priesthood in 
perfect measure until He had ascended. The 
Ascension marks the comj)let(5 fulfilment and con- 
.summation of His work as Priest no less than as 
King and as Prophet. For the Ascension no less 
than for the Passion, there was an inner moral 
necessity in the Divine counsels : oOxl raOra idei 
iraOfiy rbv Xpiardu sal e laeXdeir clt rrjv 5 6$ ay 
avTou ; (Lk 24“). 

8 . Practical issues of the dogma.—While the 
Ascension has thus always been viewed in Chris¬ 
tian theology as the ‘Glorification’ of Christ and 
the entrance upon His reward, the practical issue 
of belief in it has always been the .same as that 
W'hich is recorded of its first witnesses: ‘ They 
continued in the Temple, blessing God ’ (Lk 24®®). 
The vision of the Ascension is a call to worship : 
Let us draw near unto the throne (He 4'*). That 
Christ ‘ a.scended ’ is not only the pledge that 
His Ministry for mankind is perfect and final; it 
also conveys the assurance that heaven is near, 
and that the earthly order is encompasseti by the 
spiritual. The practical theology of the Ascension 
is the idealism of the Christian life. 

IjItkraturk.—T he articles s.v. ‘ AsceriHion’ in Hastini^’ DB 
and PCG and in ; Charles, T/ie Book 0 / Enoch, 1900, 'I'hs 
Slavonic Secrets 0 / Enoch, 1896, The Book of JubUces, 1902, The 
Apocalypse of Barveh, 1890, The Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, 
2’Ae Assumption of Moses, 1897 ; M. R. James, ‘Testament of 
Abraham,’ TS ii. 2, 1892; (E. A. Abbott] Flatland, 1884 (an 
ingenious essay on the fourth dimension of space); Swete, The 
Apostle^ Creed, 1894, ch. vi. (a valuable statement of the place 
of the Ascension in the earliest Christian tradition); Mar- 
tensen, Christian Dogmatics (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1806); W. 
Milligan, The Ascension of our Lord, Baird Lecture, 1891 (a full 
and careful examination of the doctrinal implications of the 
Ascension); Westcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, 1889, passim. 

J. H. Bernakd. 

ASSURANCE.—See Certainty. 

ASSYRIANS.— See Babylonians and As¬ 
syrians. 

ASTROLOGY AND ASTRONOMY.—See 

Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

ASURS.—The Asura of the present day are a 
non-Aryan tribe of the Kolariana in Chota-Nagpur, 
Bengal. A people of the same name is mentioned 
in the religious books of the Hindus. According 
to the ^atajmtha Brdhmana, they are the de¬ 
scendants of rrajapati (‘ the Lord of the Creation ’). 
How they became evil spirits or A-sura ( = ‘not- 
God ’) is not clear; the fact alone is stated that 
they fought against the Devat&s ‘ for the posses.sion 
of the earth," and that they were overcome and 
finally succumbed. The historical grain of truth 
in this poetical story is apparent: the Aiyans, in 
their invasion of what is now called India, were 
obstructed by that fierce and savage-like people 
whom they called A sura, or demons, and whom 
they expelled and partly annihilated. 

Whether the Asurs living in Chota-Nagpur are 
the offspring of tliese opponents of the Aryans 
or are connected with the Asura builders of tnose 
ancient embankments still found in the Mirzapur 
district, is, of course, an open question; yet there 
seems to be nothing to exclude such suppositions. 
This much is certain, that Chota-Nagpur was 
partly inhabited by Asurs before the Kolarian 
and Dravidian tribes entered it from the North- 
West, when they likemse had been expelled from 
their former seats by the stronger and more 
intelligent Aryans. 

There are still traces of copper mines in Chota- 
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Nagpur, which seem to have been worked in ancient 
times, and tradition attributes these to the Asurs, 
The conclusion ma^ readily be drawn that the 
Asurs, before leaving their former settlements, 
lived for some time as subjects of the conquering 
race (the Aryans), by whom they became to some 
extent civilized. At the present time their occu¬ 
pation consists in digging iron ore, melting iron, 
and making agriculturS implements for their 
neighbours. 

When the Kolarians were compelled by the 
Aryans to seek refuge in the hills and the dense 
forests of Chota-Nagpur, they met there the Asurs, 
and a severe light ensued for the possession of the 
arable land, in which the Asurs were overcome, 
and again almost annihilated. The remnant tied 
to the plateaux of the Chota-Nagpur and Palarnau 
hills, where we find them to-day. A few of them 
have emigrated to adjacent districts. 

The spirits of the slain Asurs must ever have 
haunted the superstitious and demon-fearing Kola, 
and they, perliaps with the help of some Hindu 
hermit versed in the PurSnas, invented the so- 
called Astir legend. In this legend may perha!)8 
be found some traces of the tradition of the 
tower of Babel, and the supposition is allowable 
that such a legend was current among the Kol¬ 
arians when the story of the destruction of the 
Asurs and the dispersion of their reiunant was 
added and mixed up with it in later times. Tlie 
legend as told at present by the aborigines in 
Chota-Nagpur amounts to the following story :— 
There were twelve brethren (septa) of Asurs with their wives 
and children. They melted iron, they ate iron, and made such 
a big fire in the melting furnace that Singbongu, the sun-god, 
was annoyed. He first sent two birds with a message of warn¬ 
ing, but the Asurs maltreated the divine messengers, sullied 
their colour, and plucked feathers from the tail of one of them 
until ouly two were left; these birds were the raven and the 
black starling. Seeing that the Asurs were bent on doing even 
more mischief, Singbonga at lost sent his son in the form of 
a Kasrd Kora, or leprous youth. Ho 80 Ui;ht and found shelter 
with an old Mund.a chief and his w ife. The Asurs got hold of 
him and threw him into the furnace ; but he came out of the 
ordeal cleansed of his leprosy, and bearing in his hands large 
lumps of gold. This roused the covetousness of the Asurs, and 
bidding their w i ves to trea<i the hellow’S well, they jumped into the 
fire, and perished one and all, leaving their wives and children 
widows and orphans. These surrounded the son of Singbonga, 
and (lid not let him return to heaven until he had assured 
them that they might occupy the high mountains, the forests, 
the rivers and desert places, where people would worship them, 
offering fowls and goats, and rice and liquor, to feed and 
satisfy them. Whereupon the old ladies diapers^ and becajue 
the malicious spirits of the tnountains, the Sal-forest, the 
barren fields ana the springs, where they receive the offerings 
of the people, and are content a.s long as they are appeased. 

The Asurs in Chota-Nagpur number 4894, 
besides 4616 Brijia and Agaria. They claim to be 
connected with the Brijia or Binjhia tribe, an 
agricultural and land-holding class in Chota- 
Nagpur, who within their own households .speak 
Uriya. A subdivision of the Asurs are the 
Agarias, beggars wandering about with tamed 
monkeys, whose feats they exhibit. Another sub¬ 
tribe, following the vocation of blacksmith, call 
themselves ‘ Lohara-Asurs.’ Others are called 
Paharias or Hill-Asurs. Though few in number, 
the Asurs are divided into several totemistio septs, 
such as Bdsridr ( = sprung from the bamboo), 
Makrcir ( = spider), Ind (=eel), Horo ( — tortoise), 
etc. The totems of these septs do not appear to 
be tabu, though marrying within one or these 
sections is eschewed as far as practicable. 

Customs.—Child marriages are unknown among 
the Asurs. A price for the bride is given, vary¬ 
ing from 3 to 6 rupees. Polygamy is permitted, 
as well as re-marriage of widows. No priestly 
functions are required for the marriage cere¬ 
monies, which are very simple. Kice-beer is 
indulged in by both sexes, but smoking only by 
the men. The Asurs have no dancing jdaces like 
the Kols, as they lead almost a nomadic life. 


leaving their own settlement when the iron ore or 
the land is exhausted ; the latter they till only 
in the most primitive w’ay, without manuring or 
ploughing. They have scarcely any musical in¬ 
struments, and seldom sing or dance. The women, 
however, are notorious for their lax morality, and 
are easily enticed away into the towns and large 
villages of Chota-Nagpur, where they earn a living 
as dancing girls. As to food the Asurs are not 
very particular, eating almost anything, the flesh 
of tlie carcass of a cow not excluded. 

Language. —The language of the Asurs, which 
they call Dukmay '\% a dialect of the Kolnrinn 
family of languages, and was most orobahly 
adopted from their conquerors, the Mupijas, witli 
such alterations in the pronunciation as suited 
their nature. For example, almost all Mundari 
words found in Dukina that commence with h 
change this consonant into v; and wherever a 
vowel follows n in Mund&ri, the Asur inserts the 
semi-vowel y between the two. There are no 
traces of an original tongue in the Asur Dukina 
as spoken at the present day, for almost every 
word in its vocabulary can be traced to Kolarian 
or Dravidian sources. From tlie Pravidian 
languages the Asurs subsequently added to their 
vocabulary. Through contact with Arvaiis, they 
have adopted also a number of wonlis derived 
from Sanskrit. What ha.s been said about their 
language is not opposed to tlie assumption tliat 
tlie Asurs are essentially a Kolarian tri[)e. Tliey 
may have separated from the rest of the Kolarian 
ancestors at a remote period, developing a language 
of their own, until they were conquered by the 
Kolarian tribe of the Mundas, whose dialect they 
adopted to a great extent. The features and 
bodily appearance of the Asurs are distinctly and 
decidedly Kolarian. 

Religion.—This is somewhat diflerent from the 
animism of their Kolarian relatives. The Asurs 
are not demon-worshippers, and have no priestly 
institution. Where they are found sacrificing to 
the evil spirits of the forest, the mountain, or the 
field, this is due to their being members of a 
village community, consisting of Kolarian or 
Dravidian inhabitants, who worship tliose deities. 
Wherever tliey live by themselves, they do not 
worship any ot the petty gods or demons of those 
tribes. The Asurs believe in a great benevolent 
spirit, the Creator and Preserver of the world. 
He does not require to be worshipped in any way. 
When they identify him with the sun, or rather 
believe him to be resident in the sun, they most 
likely follow therein the notions of the ^Iu^d^lri 
tribe. It is true that they also believe in evil 
spirits, and have to propitiate them by making 
bloody sacrifices, consisting of fowls. These evil 
spirits, however, with the Asurs, are exclusively 
tlie departed spirits of their forefathers, who must 
be provided witli food, and propitiated whenever 
they become hungry and irritable. All tlie diseases 
and troubles of this life are ascribed to their 
anger; they must be appeased, therefore, with 
sacrilices of fowls, presented by the head of the 
family at the house-altar, the fire-hearth. In 
new-born children the Asurs see the re-born spirits 
of ancestors. Witches and the evil eye are tliere- 
fore unknown within the tribe, but people from 
without may bewitch an Asur baby, or a foreigner 
may cast an evil eye upon him, and for this reason 
anlclets of iron are required to protect the little 
Asur child. 

The Asur has no moral code, all his obligations 
being confined to the one important matter of 
keeping the spirits of his ancestors at ease, or, 
when disturbed, of quieting them in the manner 
described above. Every departed parent liecomes 
a spirit—a good one if he died a natural death, an 
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•vil one if he died suddenly or by accident. In 
the former case it is essential to provide him with 
food for the journey beyond, and in the latter to 
present a sacrifice at the funeral. The Asurs 
bum their dead, and at the funeral some rice must 
be put on the funeral pile, and for eiglib days after 
cremation portions of the regular meals must be 
placed outside the door of the house in the name 
of the departed. After the time mentioned he 
will settle down in quiet. At the close of the 
eight days the nearest relatives and friends come 
for the funeral meal, when they partake freely of 
home-brewed rice-beer. After this, good spirits of 
the ancestors need no further attention, and may 
be tmsted to help and protect their people on 
earth. It is only the unfortunate evil spirit which 
so frequently becomes irritable and ill-disposed. 
He is to be feared, and in time of sickness and 
calamity to be reconciled by ofi'erings of rice and 
liquor, and by sacrifices. See art. Agaria. 

Litkraturb.— of hviia, 1901, vol. vi. pt. 1, Calcutta 
Bengal Seer. Press, 1903 ; W. W. Hunter, Stat. Acc. q/" Bengal, 
vol. xvii., London, 1877 ; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891 ; E. T. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; F. Hahn, ‘A Primer of the Asur dukma,’ in 
JRAS, vol. xiv. nt. i. No 2, 19(K); W. Crooke, The Popular 
Religion and Folk-lore of Forth India-, WtstmiuBter, 1896; 
Linguistic Survey of hidia, iv. 135-115, Calcutta, 1906; 
Sebastian, in ZE iv. 237 ; L. Nottrott, Die Gossnersche 
Mission nnter den Kols'^, i. and ii., Halle, 1895; Missions- 
bsrichte der Gossnerschen Mission. FeKD. HAIIN. 

AgVAGHO§A. — AAvaghosa is well known 
as the author of the Ihiddlm-charita, a poetical 
description of Buddha’s life.* To him is ascribed 
the Alaiik&ra, a collection of Buddhist stories with 
their respective moral teachings. The authenticity 
of these traditions is confirmed by the external 
evidence of I-Tsing’s statement,t and the internal 
evidence does not contradict it. 

We learn from the colophon to the Tibetan 
Buddha-charita,^ and from a biography of Va.sii- 
bandhu, that Asvagliosa was a native of Saketa. 
According to the latter autliority, it was he who 
was summoned to Kabul by Katyayaniputra, the 
alleged composer of the ‘ Ablddnarma in Eight 
Sections,’ in order to help him in the compilation 
of the great commentary (Mahavibhasa) on the 
text of that Abhidharma. As we learn from Yuan 
Chwaiig (lliuen Tsiang), this compilation took place 
under the iiatronage of King Kaniska, who is now 
generally believed to have flourished in the 1st 
cent. A. D. That Asvagliosa was contemporary with 
Kaniska is confirmed from another source,§ which 
describes Asvaghosa’s life in detail, and from which 
are derived the later legends concerning him. 

We are told that Asvagliosa was a learned but 
haughty man, who w'as at last converted to the 
Buddhist faith in the nonentity of the phenomenal 
world. The agent in his conversion was Purna- 
yasas, a disciple of Parsva, || who is said to have 
presided over the compilation of the above-men¬ 
tioned great commentary. After his conversion 
Asvagliosa worked eagerly for the propagation of 
Buddna’s teaching in Kusumapura (tne modern 
Patna), not only as a preacher, but also as a poet 
and musician. When that tow'ii vv’as taken by the 
army of Chandana Kanistha, the king of the Yueh 
chis, Asvagliosa was carried away to their country 
in the north as a portion of the tribute paid to the 
conqueror by the Magadhans. 

Another biography of Asvagho^a tells essentially 
the same story. The indebtedness of Asvagho^a 
to Parsva and Purnayasas is confirmed by the ex¬ 
pression of homage at the beginning of the Alan 

i'R^dofthTlit^dhist Religion, Ox.f. 1806, pp. 163, 165f. 

\ lii^^h/il^^Patriarchs, Nanjio, No. 1340, tr. by 
(Kifik&ra of Suzuki and Kekaya of Takakiisu) in 472 , No. 1460 
tr. by Kmnftrajiva about 405 ; see Wassilieff, p. 231. 

II Fossibly an epithet of Katyayaniputra. 


kara, while his connexion with King Kanistha ia 
elseivliero asserted. * 

Thus far the traditions about Asvagho^a’s life, 
ivhich are the oldest sources of our knowleil^e 
about him, may be regarded as comparatively 
authentic. But when we take up many other 
writings which bear his name, we find ourselve.s in 
.he dark as to the identity of the person.f And 
.he matter is made no clearer by the Tibetan 
.radition, which applies many epithets to him. 
This tradition dates Irom the Ifith cent., and itself 
seems to be the result of confusion. 

According: to it, A^vaifho^ was living un<ier Kinp Rindusara, 
ihe son of Chandragjupta, and was coiinerted with Kanika, the 
ing of 'pili and Malava in the west. Of six epitht ts given to 
lim we mention : Matfcheta, Dharmika-Subhuti, 6ura. Ooin- 
mring these different traditions, we find little reason to see in 
bis A^vaghopa the author of the Buddha-charita, except the 
ronnexion of the name with King Kaniska or Kanika. The 
Tibetan author, it is true, states expressly that the Kanika 
lentioned there is not to be confused with Kaniska, yet there 
reason enough to suspect his accuracy. 

The follow ing are the works attributed to a per¬ 
son or persons bearing the name of Asvagliosa. 

1. ‘Hymn in one hundred and fifty stanzas.’ This has been 
landed d'.wn to us in a Chinese and in a Tibetan version. The 
,wo agree fairly well with one another, and in both the author 
is known as Matfcheta. The colophon to the Tibetan version 
dentifies this Matpeheta with Asvaghopa. But I-Tsing, the 
translator of the hymn into Chinese, seems to regard him as 
different from the author of the Buddha-charita. On the other 

land, there is in Tibetan an epistle sent from Matfcheta to 
King Kanika of the Ku^a race.J King Kanisth^^ is mentioned in 
Advaghopa’s Alahkara as of the Kn^a race. But there A6va- 
gho^a speaks of tlie king as of one who lived in the past. It 
remains quite uncertain whether Matfcheta and Asvagliosa, on 
the One hand, and Kanika. Kaniska, and Kani^pia, on the 
other, are respectively to he Identified or not. 

2. The Vajra-8uchi,§ a refutation of the caste-system, bears 
the name of Advaghoijia os its author; but the same text in the 
Chinese translation (Nanjio, No, 1303) is ascribed to Fa Hien, 
lit. ‘ law-fame.’ Tliis name is usually rendered as Dharmayasas, 
but may be Dharmika-Subhuti, lit. ‘ lawful-gloqv.’ 

8. Further, a work, in the Chinese translation, called ‘The 
Distiruitions of the l-'niita of Works’ (Nanjio, No. 1349), is 
ascribed to a Bodhisattva ‘ Great Valour,’ which is surely Mnha- 
6ura ill Sanskrit. Another book, ‘Transmigration in the Six 
Resorts,’ agrees with the above in substance, and its authorship 
is ascribed to Asvagliosa. 

The two instances given above seem to be confirmatory of the 
Tibetan tradition, but they are not strong enough to establish 
the identity of these A^vagho^ with the author of the Buddlia- 
charita. 

4. Another book ascribed to A^vagho^ia is ‘A Nirgrantha’a 
Inquiry into the principle of Non-ego.’II It expounds the con¬ 
trast of phenomena ancl reality, Just as in the sermon delivered 
by Pun.iayai^as to Aiivagho^ which is presorved in the Records 
of the Patriarchs. Probably this A^vaghoiia is the same as the 
A^vaghoi^ of those Records. 

6. There is mention of the name Afivagho^a in the memoirs 
of Yuan Chwaiig. This A^vagho^ was a contemporary of 
Nigarjunana, of Deva, of Kutnaralabdha, and of the man who 
detected a Brahman possessed by a demon. Though Yuan 
Chwang calls this Aiivngho^ a Bodhisattva, we have no ground 
for identifying him with any of the A^\ agho^s mentioned above. 

6. Finally, wc have AAvoghopa the author of The Auakening 
of Faith. 

Tills last work represents a w’ell-reasoned exposi¬ 
tion of the doctrines of the final metaphysical prin- 
cinle and of the phenomenal world as contrasted 
with it. Everything phenomenal is unreal, be¬ 
cause it is made up of constituents and is governed 
by the law of causality. Now reality transcends 
every distinction and qualification. It is the Syrus 
6y, and cannot but be named tathatd, i.e. ‘ the 
* Nanjio, No. 1329, Ratnap\{aka, tr. by Kiukarya. He gives 
the name as something like Kanina (or, ; hut a later trans¬ 

lator, Suryavai^s, gives Kanistha. 

t T. Suzuki has made a very exhaustive collection of the 
materials respecting these works and legends in his introduction 
to A!5vagho,sii’.s Awakening of Faith, Chicago, 1900. But he 
was too anxious to regard any A^vaghoga as identical with the 
author of the hook he translated. 

t On the connexion of Malrcheta with King Kanika and the 
questions connected therewith, see F. W. Thomas, art. In I A, 
1903, p. 846 f. 

§ A. F. Weber, Die Vajra-suei des A^vaghosha, Berlin, 1860. 

11 Tr. by Suryayaias (11th cent.), but the w-ork is not men¬ 
tioned in Naniio’s Catalogue. See S. Beal, Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, 2 vols., Boston, 1885 ; Life of Buddha, by 
Advagho^a Bodhisattva, SBE xix., Oxford, 1883, p. xxxfl. ; L. 
A. Waddell, Lamaisin, 1896, p. 10 f. 

^ Nanjio, No. 1249 t., translated by T. Suzuki; see above 
note f. 
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Thatness.’ The Hnal aim of Buddhist enlighten¬ 
ment consists in tlie full realization of this absolute 
reality, which is the true and highest condition of 
Buddhahood. That is the etenial substance of 
the Truth revealed by Buddha, and is, therefore, 
the true doctrine and, at the same time, the true 
body or entity of Buddha, i.e. the Dhxxrma kdya. 
But the absolute, wliich is unique in its substance, 
does not remain without its manifestations. When 
it a])pears to us in its state of bliss, it is the Buddha 
in enjoyment {sambhoga). When it is manifested 
in tliis world in order to save us personallj', it is 
the Buddha incarnate or in kcnosis {nirindna)^ as, 
for example, Sakyaniuni. In order to attain the 
ideal of enlightenment, it is necessary for us to 
believe in any of these three aspects of Buddha’s 
personality, aiid to be saved by his grace {pari- 
graha, lit. ‘grasping’). 

Thus we see in this work of Asvaghosa a concise 
systematization of later Buddhist metaphysics in 
tneir consetpicnces, and of Buddhist religious faith, 
expressed in the doctrines of the three personalities 
(bodies) of Buddha,* and of the relation between 
grace and faith. 

Summing up these statements, we have not 
enough evidence either to affirm or to deny the 
identity of any of the Asvagho^as enumerated 
under heads 1-6, except 4, with the author of the 
Buddha-charita. The same epithet may have been 
applied to many authors in did’erent periods, be¬ 
cause of their poetic talent or of their wisdom, 
which is said to have touched the heart even of 
a horse. The Tibetan tradition seems to have 
erroneously regarded these different persons as one 
with many names. 

LiTERATrRB. — Nanjto, Catalogue of the Chinese BuddhiM 
Books, 1883, No. 1460, ‘Life of A^vagho^,’ No. 146.3; ‘Life 
of Vasubancihu,' in JRAS, 1905, p. 33flf., and Wassilieff, 
Buddhiginus, 1860, p. 239. ANESAKI. 

aSvamedha . —The a&vamtdha^ * horse-sacri¬ 
fice,’ is one of the most imposing sacrifices in 
Indian ritual. It ranks as one of the great or 
solemn sacrificial ceremonies {mahdkratu or yajna- 
kratu). A.s early a.s the Rigveda itself two hymns 
are found composed for this particular occasion 
(i. 162 and 163). The sacrifice is described in de¬ 
tail in the Satapatha-Brahmana (xiii. 1-5) and 
Taittiriya-Brahmana (iii. 8-9), as well as in the 
special treatise.s on ritual known as the 6 rauta- 
siitras, of Katyayana (xx.), Apastamba (xx.), 
Aivalayana (x. 6 f.), Sahkhayana (xvi.), and others. 
In the Mahabharata (xiv. 71. 14 ff.) the horse-sacri¬ 
fice which King Yudhisthira celebrated after his 
victory over the Kurus, as a purification from all 
sins, is described with epic difltuseness. The ahxi- 
medhfi was thus the royal sacrifice par excellence. 
The privilege of sacrificing the horse belonged 
only to a ruler whose sovereign power was undis¬ 
puted. It was designed to secure for him con¬ 
tinued success, the fulfilment of all his desires, 
increase of strength and extension of the empire. 
Consequently the sacrifice was made before an 
expedition for conquest {digvijaya), or after a cam¬ 
paign which had ended in victory. The Aitareya- 
Br^iinana (viii. 21 f.) gives a list, adorned with 
antique verses, of the kings of olden times who, 
after ascending the throne, marched victoriously 
through the whole earth and then celebrated a 
horse-sacrifice. The cUvamedha thus became a 
great State function in the performance of which 
the people took part officially, and with which 
were associated customs of a secular and often 
very gross character, accompanied by oratorical 
displays. In the strictly regulated ritual these 
last were prescribed in detail ; but in olden times, 
before the ritual had hardened into fixed rules, 
they were a matter of spontaneous improvization. 

• See art, ‘Triad* in JRAS, 1906, p. 943ff 


These two features, its more secular character and 
its national colouring, distinguished the a^varmdha 
from most of the other sacrifices, which were ex¬ 
clusively priestly. 

The sacrifice oegan in spring or summer, and, 
with the preparatory ceremonies, occupied more 
than a year. First, a suitable victim bad to be 
carefully selected. The animal chosen must be of 
pure breed and valuable, distinguished by special 
marks. After it had been set apart for sacrifice by 
the symbolical act of tethering to the sacrificial post, 
and had been bathed, it wa.s granted full freedom 
again. It was allowed to run loose for a whole 
ear, and to sport freely in the company of a 
undred old horses. A hundred royal princes, a 
hundred noblemen, a hundred sons of officials of 
higher, and a hundred of those of lower rank, all 
armed in accordance with their station, formed its 
escort and guarded it against danger or theft, 
without interfering with its freedom of movement. 
Conflicts or wars (cf. especially Mahabharata, xiv.) 
often resulted from attempts to steal the horse 
during its wanderings. If it were lost, the cere¬ 
monial had to be partly repeated and another 
animal substituted. 

While the horse thus roamed about at a dis¬ 
tance, the people at home awaited the time of its 
return, an<i in the meantime took part in all kinds 
of festivities. Gifts were offered daily to the gml 
Savitr ; daily also at a festive gathering before 
the king and the court the hotf had to give a 
recital. Every eleven days this cycle of recita¬ 
tions was repeated. The recital concluded with 
an appropriate chapter from the Vedas, together 
with singmg, lute-playing, and impromptu verses, 
composed by a noble bard in honour of the king, 
the giver oi the sacrifice, in which he was com¬ 
pared with the pious rulers of olden times. The 
recital itself was enlivened by dramatic action. 
According to the class of persons who formed the 
subject-matter of the recitation, it was arranged 
that the audience and chorus to whom the reciter 
addressed himself should consist of old or young 
people, snake-charmers, robbers, usurers, fisher¬ 
men, bird-catchers, or sages. When the year had 
expired and the horse had returned, the sacrifice 
began with consecration {dik^d) of the king. 

The ceremony proper lasted three days, and was 
accompanied by numerous other animal-sacrifices, 
and by the pre.s 8 ing of the soma. On the second 
day, the sacrificial horse, decked with gold, was 
once more yoked with three other horses to a 
gilded car, driven round, and then bathed. On 
its return, it was anointed by the three chief wives 
of the king and decorated, while the hotf and the 
superintendent of the sacrifice (Brfthman) per¬ 
formed ^Brahmodya^ or theosophical enigma-play. 
The horse was then bound, together with a he-goat, 
to its sacrificial post, the other animals for sacri¬ 
fice, to the number of several hundreds, being 
bound to similar posts ; and, having been covered 
with cloth, it was suffocated. The ^ief wife of the 
king had to lie down by the corpse under a cover¬ 
ing and submit to an obscene ceremony, while the 
sacrificial priests took part with the women and 
maidens in sportive questions and answers ( Vaja- 
saneyi’Samhita, xxiii. 22 f.), not distinguished by 
delicacy. As soon as the chief wife had arisen, 
the horse was skilfully cut up. After another 
series of enigmatic questions in which all the chief 
priests and the sacriticer ioined, the served portions 
of the horse were roasted on a spit and offered to 
Praj&pati. On the third day tne whole festival 
closed with the bath of purification of the donor 
of the sacrifice and with gifts to the sacrificing 
priests. The honorarium {dak^in^\ which was 
measured with a ve^ liberal hand, was derived 
from booty captured in the conquered land. Even 
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wives of tlie king with their maids figure among 
the x^resents. 

Litkraturb.—A. Hillebrand^ Rituallitteratur (Strasaburir. 
1807), p. 149; J. Egg;eling, SBE xliv., Introd. p. xvf. 

K. Gkldner. 

ASYLUM.—Asylum (Lat. asyluniy Gr. davXov, 
‘refuge,’ ‘sanctuary,’ neut. of adj. ILcdXo^, ‘in¬ 
violable,’ from d priv. and aOXoy, ‘right of , 

seizure ’) means a place of shelter and protection j 
from which a refugee is not allowed to be forcibly 
removed. 

1. Among many peoples at different stages of 
civilization sacred places are asylums. Thus 
among the Aruntas of Central Australia there 
is in each local totem centre a spot called ertna- 
tulungn, in the immediate neighbourhood of which 
everything is sacred and must on no account be 
hurt. "Hie plants growing there are never inter¬ 
fered with in any way ; animals which come there 
are safe from the spear of the hunter ; and a man 
who is being pursued by others cannot be touched 
as long as lie remains at this spot.^ At Maiva, in 
the South-Eastern part of New Guinea, ‘ should 
a man be pursued by an enemy and take refuge in 
the dubu [or temxile], he is perfectly safe inside. 
Any one smiting another inside the dalm would 
have his arms and legs shrivelled up, and he could 
do nothing but wish to die.’^ In Unolu, one of 
the Samoan Islands, a certain god, Vave, had his 
residence in an old tree, which served as an asylum 
for murderers and other ^reat offenders ; if that 
tree was reached by the criminal, he was safe, and 
the avenger could pursue no farther, but had to 
wait for investigation and trial.* In the island 
of Hawaii there were two jyuhonuas^ or cities of 
refuge, which afforded an inviolable .sanctuary 
even to the vilest criminal who entered their 
precincts, and during war offered safe retreat to 
all the non-combatants of the neigdibouring dis- 
tricts who flocked into them, as well as to the van¬ 
quished. As soon a.s the fugitive bad entered, 
he repaired to the presence of the idol and made a 
short ejaculatory address, ex])ressive of his obliga¬ 
tions to him in reaching the place with security. 
The priests and their adherents would immedi¬ 
ately put to death any one who should have the 
temerity to follow or molest those who were once 
within the jmle of the pahu tabu, and, as they put 
it, under the shade or protection of the spirit of 
Keavc, the tutelary deity of the place. After a 
short period, probably not more than two or three 
days, the refugee was permitted to return un¬ 
molested to his home, the divine protection being 
supposed still to abide with him.^ In Tahiti the 
moi'ais, or holy places, likewise gave shelter to 
criminals of every kind.® 

2 . In many North American tribes certain 
sacred places or whole villages served as asylums.* 
Thus the Arikaras of the Missouri had in the 
centre of their largest village a sacred lodge called 
the ‘ medicine-lodge,’ where no blood was to be 
spilled, not even that of an eneiny.'^ ‘ In almost 
every Indian nation,’ sa^ Adair, who wrote about 
the tribes of the South-Eastern States, ‘ there Me 


for it is not in the memory^of their oldest people 
that human blood was ever shed in them, al- 


1 Spencor-Gillen*, p. 138 ff. 
* Cnalniers and Gill, Work 


and Adventures in Sete Guinea 


(1886), p. 180. 

* Turner, Samoa (1884), p. 64 f. 

* Ellis. Tour through Ilawan (1827), p. 166(1.; Jarves, His¬ 
tory of the Hawaiian Islands (1B7^, p. 28t ^ 

» Turnbull, Voyage round t)u (1813), P* 

Missumary Voyaae to the Southern PaexM 

* Bourke, ‘M^icine-Men o( the Apache, in 9 HBEW (1892), 

p. 463 ; Kohl, Kitschi-Garni (1869), p. 271 „ 

7 Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America (18171, p. 
166 (. 


though they often force persons from them, and 
put them to death elsewhere.’^ Among the Acag- 
chemen Indians, however, in the valley and neigh¬ 
bourhood of San Juan Capistrano in California, a 
criminal who had fled to a vanquech, or place of 
worship, was secure not only as long as he re¬ 
mained there, but also after he had left the sanctu- 
ar^. It was not lawful even to mention his 
crime; all that the avenger could do to him was 
to point at him and deride him, saying, ‘ Lo, a 
coward, who has been forced to flee to Chinig- 
chinichl’ Yet this flight turned the punishment 
from the head of the criminal upon that of one of 
his relatives.^ 

3 « On the coast of Malabar a certain temple 
situated to the south-east of Calicut aflbrds pro¬ 
tection to thieves and adulterous women belong¬ 
ing to the Brahman caste ; but this privilege is 
reckoned among the .sixty-four anatcharainA, or 
abuses, which were introduced by Brahmanism.* 
Among 4he Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush there are 
several ‘cities of refuge,’ the large.st being the 
village of Mergrom, which is almost entirely 
neopled by chiles, or descendants of persons who 
have slain some fellow-tribesman.* In the Cau¬ 
casus holy groves otter refuge to criminals, as also 
to animals, which cannot be shot there.® 

The Barotse of South Central Africa have a city 
of refuge, where anybody who has incurred the 
king’s wrath or committed a crime is .safe; the 
man in char^^e of it is expected to plead for him 
before the chief, and the refugee can tnen return to 
his house in peace.* In Congo P'ran^ais, according 
to Miss Kingsley, there are several sanctuaries. 

‘ The great one in the Calabar district is at Ornon. 
Thither mothers of twins, widows, thieves, and 
slaves flee, and if they reach it are safe. ’ In 
Ashanti a slave who flees to a temple and dashes 
himself against the fetish cannot easily be brought 
back to his master.* Among the Negroes of Accra, 
criminals used to ‘ seat themselves upon the fetish,* 
that is, place themselves under its protection; 
but murderers who sought refuge with the fetish 
were always liable to be delivered up to their 
pursuers.* 

4 . In Morocco the tombs of saints and mosque* 
ofler shelter to refugee.s, especially in those parts 
of the country where the Sultan’s government has 
no power; even the descendants of the saint or 
his manager [mkaddam) can only by persuasion 
and by promising to mediate between the suppliant 
and his pursuer induce the former to leave the 
place.In other Muhammadan countries there 
are, or have been, similar places of refuge.^^ In 
Persia the great number of such asylums proved 
so injurious to public safety, that about the middle 
of the 19th cent, only three mosques were left 
wdiich were recognized by the government as aftbrd- 
ing protection to criminals of every description.^^ 

Among the Hebrews the right of asylum origin¬ 
ally belonged to all altars (Ex 2H***; cf. W. R. 

I Adair, History of the American Indians (1776), p. 169; see 
also pp. 158, 416. 

51 Bancroft, Native Races the Pacific States, iiL (1883) p. 
167 ; Boscana, in Robinson, Life in California (1846), p. 202 (. 

» Graul, Reise nach Ostindien, iii. (1854) pp. 332, 386. 

4 Scott Robertson, Kdjirs of the Ilindu-Kush (1896), p. 441. 

» llahn, Kaukasische Reisen (1896), p. 122. 

• Arnot, Garenganze (1889), p. 77. 

^ KinRsley, Travels in West Africa (1897), p. 466. 

8 Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee (1819), p. 266. 

» Monrad, Skildring of Guinea-Kysten (1822), p. 89. 

10 Weaterinarck, ‘ L-'dr, or the Transference of Conditional 
Curses in lilorocco,* in Anthrop. Essays presented to E. B. 
Tylorjim), p. 372 (. 


et Le«rc«, XV. pt. ii. (1842), p. 31.If. ^ r ^ , 

12 Folak, Persien, ii. (1866) p. 83ff . Brugseh. Im Lande der 
Sonne (1886), p. 246 ; Jackson. Perh^a Past and Present (1906), 
pp. 170, 267, 422. 
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Smith, Rel. of Semite^^ 1894, p. 148, n. 1 ); but on 
the abolition of the local altars it was limited to 
certain cities of refuge, three on either aide of the 
Jordan (Dt 4^^^* Unintentional manslayers 

were sheltered in these cities ; whereas, if a refugee 
was found guilty of murder, he had to be taken 
away from the asylum by the elders of his town 
and delivered to the next kinsman of the murdered 
person, to be put to death by him (Dt 
According to the post-exilic law, the refugee could 
leave the place, after tlie high priest’s death, 
without being exposed to the pursuit of the avenger 
of blood (Nu 35-'^); but he was not permitted to 
purchase an earlier return to his possession with a 
money ransom (Nu 35^-). However, the restriction 
of the legal right of asylum to the case of in¬ 
voluntary homicide was undoubtedly a narrowing 
of the ancient custom. Many heathen sanctuaries 
of the Phoenicians and Syrians retained even in 
Roman times what seems to have been an unlimited 
right of asylum, and at certain Arabian shrines 
the god likewise gave shelter to all fugitives 
without distinction, and even stray or stolen cattle 
that reached the holy ground could not be reclaimed 
by their ownersJ 

5 . In Greece many sanctuaries possessed the 
right of asylum down to the end of paganism, and 
any violation of this right was supposed to be 
severely punished by the deity.^ According to an 
old tradition, Romulus established a sanctuary, 
dedicated to some unknown god or spirit, on the 
slope of the Capitoline Hill, proclaiming that all 
who resorted to it, whether bond or free, should 
be safe.* This tradition and also some other state¬ 
ment'^ made by Latin writers* seem to indicate 
that from ancient times certain sacred places in 
Rome gave shelter to refugees; but it was only 
at a comparatively late period of Roman history 
that the right of sanctuary, under Greek influence, 
became a recognized institution of some import¬ 
ance.® This right was expressly conferred upon 
the temple which in the year 42 B.C. was built in 
honour of Ciesar; • and other imperial temples, 
as also the statues of emperors, laid claim to the 
same privilege.’ MTien Christianity became the 
religion of the State, a similar claim was made by 
the Churches ; but a legal right of asylum was 
first CTanted to them by Honorius in the West 
and Theodosius in the East.® Subsequently it 
was restricted by Justinian, who decreed that all 
manslayers, adulterers, and kidnappers of w’omen 
who fled to a church should be taken out of it.® 

6 . The right of sanctuary existed among the 
pagan Slavs, or some of them,^® and, as it seems, 
among the ancient Teutons.'^ After their con¬ 
version to Chri.stianity the privilege of asylum 

1 W. R. Smith, p. 148 f. 

* Tac. ilnn. lii. 60 ff. ; Famell, CmIU of th* Greek Statee, I, 
(1896) p. 73; Weatcott, Essayi in the IlUiory of ReHgioue 
Thought in the West (1891), p. 116; Schmidt, IHe Ethik der 
alien Oriechen, U. (1882) p. 285; Biilmerincq, Das Asylrecht 
(1863), p. 35 ff.; Fuid. ‘ Das Asyirocht Im Alterthum und 
Mittelalter’ in ZVRW ril. (1887) p. 11811.; Barth, de Gra- 
•orum asylis (1888). 

* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Romance, U. 16; 
Livy, i. 8. 6 f,; Plutarch, Romulus, lx. 6; Strabo, v. 3. 2, p. 280. 

^ Valerius Maximus, Facta dictaque memorabilia, viii. 9. 1; 
Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Rom. vi. 46; Cicero, die Lege Agraria 
oratio secunda, 14 (36); see also Hartung, Die Religion der 
Itomer, ii. (1836) p. 681. 

See Tac. Ann. iii. 86; Plautus, Rudens, 723; Dio Cassius, 
Historia Romana, xlvii. 19; Bulmerincq, op. eit. p. 68fl.; 
Mommsen, Romisches Strafrecht (1899), p. 468 f. 

® Dio Cassius, xlvii. 19. 

7 Tac. Ann. iv. 67; Suetonius, Tiberius, 63; Mommsen, op. 
dt. p. 460. 

8 Mommsen, op. eit. p. 461 f. 

® Novellce., xvU. 7. 

Helmold, Chronik der Slaven, i. 83 (1862), p. 170. 

Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Gerrnanen (1842), p. 2481.; 
Stemann, Den danske Retshistorie indlil Christian V.'e Lov 
(1871), p. 678; Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, IL (1892) 
p. 610; Fuid, loc. eit. p. 1881.; Frauenstildt, BlxUracke und 
TodUehlagsuhne im detUschen Mittelalter (1881), p. 61. 


within the church was recognized in most of their 
codes. In the Middle Age.s and later, persons who 
fled to a church or to certain boundaries surround¬ 
ing it were, for a time at least, safe from all 
prosecution, it being considered trea.son against 
God, an otlence beyond compensation, to force 
even the must fla^'ant criminal from Hi.s altar. 
The ordinary of the sacred place, or his official, 
was the only one who could try to induce him to 
leave it; but if he failed, the utmost that could he 
done was to deny the refugt;e victuals, so that he 
might go forth voluntarily.’ In the Lex Baiu- 
wariorum (i. 7) it is asserted in the strongest terms 
that there is no crime which may not he pardoned 
from the fear of God and reverence for the saints. 
But the right of sanctuary was gradually subjected 
to various restrictions noth by secular legisla¬ 
tion and by the Church.® Innocent ill. enjoined 
that refuge should not be given to a hi^^hway 
robber or to anybody who devastated cultivated 
fields at night,* and, according to Beaumaiioir’.s 
Coutumes du Bcauvoisis (xi. 15fl‘.). dating from 
the 13th cent., it was also denied to persons guilty 
of sacrile;^e or arson. The Parliament of Scotland 
enacted that whoever sought the protection of the 
Church for homicide should he required to come 
out and undergo an assize, that it might lie found 
whether it was committed of ‘forethought felony’ 
or in ‘ chaud-mell6 *; and only in the latter case 
was he to be restored to the sanctuary, the sheriff 
being directed to j^dve him security to that effect 
before requiring him to leave it.* In England a 
malefactor who took refuge in a consecrated church 
could not be removed from it; hut it wa.s the duty 
of the four neighlxiuring ‘ vills ’ to beset the holy 
place, prevent his escape, and send for a coroner, 
who then came and parleyed with the refugee. 
The latter had his choice between submitting to 
trial and abjuring the realm. If he chose to 
abjure the realm, he hurried, dressed in pilgrim’s 
guise, to the port which was assigned to him, and 
left England, being bound by his oath never to 
return. His land was escheated, his chattels were 
forfeited, and if he came back his fate was that 
of an outlaw. But if the refugee would neither 
submit to trial nor abjure the realm, then the 
contention of the civil power was that, at all 
events after he had enjoyed the right of a.sylum for 
forty days, he was to be starved into submission ; 
although the clergy resented this interference 
with the peace of Holy Church.® In the reign 
of Henry VIII. there were certain places which 
were allowed to be ‘ places of tuition and privilege ’ 
—in fact, cities of permanent refuge for persona 
who should, accorciing to ancient usage, have 
abjured the realm, after having fled to a church. 
There was a governor in each of these privileged 
laces, charged with the daily duty of mustering 
is men, w ho were not to exceed twenty in each 
town, and who had to wear a badge whenever 
they appeared out of doors. But when these 
regulations were made, the protection of sanctuary 
was taken away from persons guilty of murder, 
rape, burglary, highway robbery, or arson. The 
law of sanctuary was then left unchanged till the 
reign of James I., when, in theory, the privilege 
in question was altogether deniea to criminals.® 

1 Milmau, History of Latin Christianity, ii. (1867) p. 69; 
Bulmerincq, op. cit. p. 73 ff. ; Fuid, loo. eit. p. 136 flf. ; Bracton, 
de Legibus et consuetudinibus Anglias, fol. 1366, vol. ii. (1879) 
p. 892f.; Innes, Scotland in the Middle Ages (1860), p. 196 f. 

3 Brunner, op. cit. ii. 611 f.; Bulmerincq, op. cit. p. 91 ft .; 
Fuid, loo. eit. p. 140 f. 

* Gregory ix., DecretaleSt 111. 49. 6. 

* Innes, op. eit. p. 198. 

» Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law before the 
Tims qf Edward I. it (1898) p. 690 f.; K6ville, ‘L'abjuratio 
regni,’ In Revue historique, vol. I. (1892) p. 14 ff. 

»Pike, History of Crime in England, 11. (1876) p. 263, 
Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, voL !▼ 
(1778) p. 888. 
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Yet, as a matter of fact, asylums continued to exist 
ill England so late as the reign of George L, when 
that of St. Peter’s at Westminster was abolished.^ 
In the legislation of Sweden tlie last reference to 
the privilege of sanctuary is fuunrl in an enactment 
of ir)‘ 2 S .2 In France it was abolished by an 
ordonmince of 1539.® In Spain it existed even 
in the 19th century.< Not long ago the most 
important churches in Abyssinia,® the monastery 
of Afl’af Woira in the same country,® and the 
quarter in Gondar where the head of the Abys¬ 
sinian clergy has his residence,’ were reported to 
be asylums for criminals. And the same was the 
<;ase with the old Christian churches among the 
Suanetians of the Caucasus.® 

Among the ancient Irish the right of sanctuary 
also existetl. 'Fhis was of two sorts: temporary 
within the precinct {rnaigen) of a person of rank, 
and permanent within the land of a hostel {bruden) 
or the glebe {nemed, ternnann) of a church. The 
maigen varied according to the status of the owner 
of the land, ranging from the radius of one spear- 
cast to the entire plain in which the palace of a 
provincial king, the king of Ireland, or the Arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh, stood. W^ithin the maigen the 
fugitive, when duly certified of the character of 
the place and granted formal permission to enter, 
was safe, so long as he in no wise injured the 
imiigen or its owmer, for a time, but must sooner 
or later incur the penalty of his original misdeed. 
Within the bruden^ on the other hand, a homicide 
was safe from the vengeance of his victim’s friends 
until he could obtain a fair trial before a brehon^ 
or judge. ‘ The right accorded to the maigen of a 
dwelling was for the protection of the owner 
against scenes of viohmee on his premises by 
outsiders—not primarily in the interest of the 
fugitive; and as it depended on the will — or 
caprice—of the owmer, it was uncertain. It was 
indeed not an asylum at all in the proper sense of 
the word. But the sanctuary of a church or the 
asylum of a bruden was absolute and inviolable, 
depending on no conditions and on no man’s will or 
caprice. 

7 . In many cases the tombs of dead or the 
houses of living persons serve os asylums. The 
Arab poet l,iammad found a safe refuge at the 
tomb of his enemy’s father.^® In the monarchical 
states of the Gal las, in Eastern Africa, homicides 
enjoy a leg»il right of asylum if they have 
succeeded in escaping to a hut near the burial- 
place of the king.” Among the Barotse” and 
Kafirs ** the tombs of chiefs are places of refuge. 
Among the Ovambos in South-Western Africa the 
village of a great chief is abandoned at his death, 
except by the members of a certain family, who 
remain tnere to prevent it from falling into utter 
decay ; and condemned criminals who contrive to 
escape to one of these deserted villages are safe, 
at least for a time.” Among various peoples the 
domicile of the chief or king is an asylum for 


1 Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ayes 

^^^or^trdm. Bidrag till den svenska samhdllsfdr/attningens 
historia^ ii. (1840) p. 406. .... , j 

> Du Boys, Uistoire du droit erxmtnel des peuples modemes, 

”’4 flwtoir# du droit cnminel de FEspagne (187U), 


^ B Hellwitf, Das Asylreeht der Naturvolker (1903), p. 62. 

« Harris, Highlands 0 / ^Ethiopia, U. (1844) p. 93. 

7 Riippe\, Heise in Abyssinien, ii. (1840) pp. 74, 81; von 
Heuglin, Reise nach Abessinien ( 1868 ), p. 213. 

8 von Haxthausen, IWanscaucMia (1864), P. IW n. 

•Joyce, Social Uist. of Ancient Ireland (1903), L 368 f., ii. 

44 f., 178. 

Xmdoit-A/rikM, geutigt 
Cultur der Dandkil, etc. (1896), p. 167. ,, 

12 Decle, Three Tears tn Savage AfruM (1898)^. 7B. 

18 Rehme, ‘ Das Recht der Aniaxoea ^ x. 6L 

14 Soblns, Deutseh-Siidxoesi'Afrxka (1891X 


criminals;! and in .some places in AVeet Africa 
the same is the case with the house of the high 
pric.st.‘^ In Usambara, again, a murderer cannot 
be arrested at any of the four places where tin* 
great wizards of the country reside.® But even 
the liou.se of an ordinary man may possess the 
right ot asylum. Among the Bareas ancl Kunamas, 
in Ea.steni Africa, a murderer who linds time to 
flee into another person’s dw idling cannot be seized, 
and it is considered a point of honour for the 
community to help him to escape abroad.^ In 
the Felew Islands ‘ no enemy may be killed in a 
house, especially not in the presence of tlie host.’® 
In Europe the privilege of asylum went hand in 
hand with the sanctity of the homestead ;® and 
the reach of a man’s peace was proportionate to 
his rank.’ 


8 . 'I'he right of sanctuary has been ascribed to 
various causes. Obviously erroneous is the sugges¬ 
tion that places of refuge were established with a 
view to protecting unintentional olleiiders from 
punishment or revmige.® The restriction of the 
privilege of sanctuary to cases of accidental 
injuries is not at all general, and where it occurs 
it is undoubtedly an innovation due to moral or 
social considerations. Very frequently this privi¬ 
lege Ims been attributed to a desire to give time for 
the fir.st heat of resentment to pass over before the 
injured party could seek redress.® But although 
such a desire may have lielped to preserve the 
right of a.syluin where it has once come into 
existence, it could hardly account for the origin 
of this right. It should be remembered that the 
privilege of sanctuary not only afl’ords temporary 
protection to the refugee, but in many cases 
altogether exempts him from punishment or 
retaliation, and that shelter is given even to 
animals which have fled to a sacred place. And 
if the theory referred to were correct, how could 
we explain the fact that the right of asylum is 
particularly attached to sanctuaries ? It has been 
said that the right of sanctuary bears testimony 
to the power of certain places to transmit their 
virtues to those who entered them.!® But it is 
doubtful whether we have any evidence that the 
fugitive is supposed to partake of the sanctity of 
the place whitm shelters Fiiin. In Morocco, persons 
who are permanently attached to mo-squea or the 
shrines of saints are generally regarded as more 


1 Harmon, Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North 
America (1820), p. 297 (Tacullies); Lewin, Bill Tracts of 
Chittagong (1869), p. 100 (Kukis); Junghuhn, Die Battaldnder 
avf Sumatra, ii. (1847) 329 (Macaaaars and Bugis of Celebes); 
Tromp, ‘Uit de Salasila van Koelei,’ in Bijdragen tot de taal- 
land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, xxxvli. (1888) 
p. 84 (natives of Koetei, a district of Borneo); Jung, quoted by 
Kohler, ' Recht der Marschallinsulaner,' in Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Rechtsiviss. xiv. 447 (natives of Nauru in the Marshall Group); 
Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia (1861), p. 334 (Samoans); 
Rautanen, in Stoinmetz, Rechtsverhdllnisse, p. 342 (Ondongas); 
Schinz, op. cit. p. 312 (Ovambos)* Rehrae, ‘Das Recht der 
Amaxosa,' in Zeitschr. /. vergl. Rechtsiviss. x. 60* Merker, 
quoted by Kohler, 'Banturecht in Ostafiika,' io. xv. 66 
^adsharaa); Merker, Die Masai (1904), p. 206. Among the 
Barotse ^e residences of the queen and the prime minister arc 
places of refuge (Decle, op. cit.p. 75). 

2 Mixller, Die africanuche Landschajft Fetu (1673), p. 76 ; 
Wilson, Western Africa (1866), p. 129 (Kniinen of the Grain 
Oc^tX 

8 Krapf, Reisen in Ost-Afrika, ii. fl858) p. 132. 

4 Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Stuaien (1864), p. 603. 

» Kubary, ‘Die Palau-Inseln in der Siidsee,' in Jour. d. 
Museum Godeffroy, iv. (1873) p. 26. 

« Wilda, op. cit. pp, 242, 243, 638, 643 *, Nordstrom, op. cit. 
II. 435; Kuld, loc. cit. p. 162; Frauenstiidt, op. cit. p. 63 ff. 

7 Pollock, ‘The King’s Peace,’ In Law Quarterly Review, 
L 40 f. 

8 Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, { 117; 
Powell, ‘Outlines of Sociology,’ in The Saturday Lectures 
delivered in the U.S. National Museum (1882), p. 82. 

» Meiners, Oeachichte der Menschheit (1785), p. 189; Nord¬ 
strom, op. cit. ii. 401; Pardessus, Loi saligue (1843), p. 656 ; 
Bulmerincq, op. cit. pp. 34, 47; Fuld, foe. cit. pp. 102, 118, 119, 
204 ff.; Kohler, Shakespeare vor dern Forum der Jurisprudenz 
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or less holy ; hut, ho far as the present write: 
knows, this is never the ease with casual visitor 
or supplijuits, hence it is hardly from fear of tin 
refugee that his pursuer refrains from laying hand: 
on him. I’rof. Ivohertson Smith has stated part o; 
the truth in saying that ‘ the assertion of a man’s 
undoubted rights sis against a fugitive at the 
sanctuary is regarded as an encroachment on its 
lioliness/^ There is an almost instinctive fear oj 
disturbing the peace, and particularly of shedding 
blood,in a holy place; and if it is improper tt 
commit any act of violence in the house of anothei 
man, it is naturally considered eoually oUensive, 
and at the same time much more dangerous, to d< 
so in the homestead of a supernatural being. Bui 
this is only one aspect of the matter; another, 
equally important, still calls for an explanation. 
Why should the gods or saints themselves be so 
anxious to protect criminals who have sough^ 
refuge in their sanctuaries? Why do they no 
deliver them up to justice through their earthly 
remesentatives ? 

The answer lies in certain ideas which refer to 
human as well as divine protectors of refugees. 
The god or saint is in exactly the same position 
as a man to whose dwelling a person has fled for 
shelter. According to Moorish ideas, the owner of 
the house or tent must, in hia own interest, assist 
the fugitive; for, by being in close contact witl 
him and his family and his belongings, the refuget 
is thou'dit to be able to transfer to them curses 
and evil wishes. He is in the 'dr of his host, and 
I-dr denotes a compulsory relation between two 
persons, the constraining character of which is due 
to the belief in the transference of a conditional 
curse.* Ideas of this sort seem commonly to 
underlie the duty of assisting a suppliant;* and 
especially when the protector is so mighty a per¬ 
sonage as a king or chief or high priest, his domicile 
then readily comes to be regarded as an inviolable 
place of retuge. Sometimes a criminal can, in a 
similar way, be a danger to the king even from 
a distance, or by meeting him, and must in con¬ 
sequence be paraoned. In Madagascar an offender 
escaped punishment if he could obtain sight of 
the sovereigm, whether l>efore or after conviction ; 
hence criminals at work on the high road were 
ordered to withdraw when the sovereign was 
kno>vn to be coming by.® In Usainbara even a 
murderer is safe as soon as he has touched the 
person of the king.® Among the Marutse and 
neighbouring tribes, a person who is accused of 
any crime receives pardon if he lays a cuva—the 
fossilized base of a conical shell, which is the most 
highly valued of all their instruments—at the feet 
of his chief; and a miscreant likewise escaj)es 
punishment if he reaches and ihrows himself on 
the king’s drums.On the Slave Coast, ‘ criminals 
who are doomed to death are always gagged, be¬ 
cause if a man should speak to the king he must 
be pardoned.’® In Ashanti, if an oflender should 
succeed in swearing on the king’s life, he must be 
pardoned, because such an oatli is believed to in¬ 
volve danger to the king ; hence knives are driven 
through tlie cheeks from opposite sides, over the 
tongue, to prevent him from speaking.® So also 
among the Romans, according to an old Jewish 
writer, a person condemned to death was gagged 

1 Rel. of Sern.^ p. 148. 

Westeniiarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Idea*, 

i. (1906) p. 3.Sn. 

We.sttTinarfk, in Anthrop. Essavs presented to E. J3. Tvlor, 
l>. 361 IT. 

Westennarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
i. 587 ft. 

* Ellis, History of Madagascar, i, (1838) p. 376. 

® Krapf, ojK cit. ii. 132 n!* 

7 Gibbons, Exploration in Central Africa (1898), p. 129. 

« Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast (1890), p. 224. 

® 76. p. 224. 


to prevent him from cursing the king.^ Fear 
of tlie curses pronounced by a dissatistiea refugee 
likewise, in all probability, underlay (certain other 
customs which were prevalent in ancient Rome. 
A servant or slave who came and fell down at 
the feet of Jupiuter’s high priest, taking hold of 
his knees, was for that day freed from the whip; 
and if a prisoner with irons and bolts on his feet 
succeeded in approaching the high priest in his 
house, lie was let loose and his fetters were thrown 
on to the road, not through the door, but from 
the roof.® Moreover, if a criminal who had been 
sentenced to death accidentally met a Vestal virgin, 
on his way to the place of execution, his life was 
saved.® So sensitive to imprecations were both 
J uppiter’s high priest and the priestesses of Vesta, 
that the Prmtor was never allowed to compel them 
to take an oath.* Among several peoples even 
ordinary women are regarded, in a way, as asylums, 
probably from fear of the magic power attributed to 
their sex. In various parts of Morocco, especially 
among tiie Berbers and Jb&la, or northern moun 
taineers, a person who takes refuge with a woman 
by touching her is safe from his pursuer. Among 
tne Arabs of the plains this custom is dying out, 
owing to their subjection to the Sultan’s govern¬ 
ment;® but among certain Asiatic Bedawin, the 
tribe of Shammar, ‘ a woman can protect any 
number of persons, or even tents.’® Among the 
Circassians, ‘a stranger who intrusts hiiiis^f to 
the patronage of a woman, or is able to touch with 
his mouth tne breast of a wife, is spared and pro¬ 
tected as a relation of the blood, tnough he were 
the enemy, nay even the murderer, of a similar 
relative.’^ The inhabitants of Bareges in Bigorre 
liave, down to recent times, preserved the old 
custom of pardoning a criminal who has souglil 
refuge with a woman.® 

Now, as a refugee may by his curse force a king 
or a priest or any other human being with whom 
he establishes some kind of contact, to protect him, 
so he may in a similar manner constrain a god or 
saint as soon as he has entered his sanctuary. 
According to the Moorish expression, he is then in 
the 'dr of the saint, and the saint is bound to 
protect him, just as a host is bound to protect his 
guest. It is not only men that have to fear the 
cur.ses of dissatisfied refugees. /Eschylus puts the 
following words into the moutii of Aix)llo, wlien 
he declares his intention to assist his suppliant, 
Orestes; ‘ Terrible both among men and gods is 
Lhe wrath of a refugee, when one abandon.^* him 
with intent.’® 

Litrratchx.—B ulmerincq, Das Asylrecht, Dorp.'xt, I8.">3 ; R. 
Andree, * Die Asyle,’ In Glob^ xxxvlii., lirunswick, 1886; Fuld, 
Das Axylrecht Im Alterthum und MitteJaJter,’ in ZVRW vil., 
ttuttgart, 1887 ; Barth, de Gratcorum asylis, StrasHl)urg, 1888 ; 
y. G. Frazer, ‘The Origin of Totemiani,’ in The Fortnightly 
Review, N.8., Ixv., Ix>ndon, 1899; Hellwig, Das Asylrecht der 
Naturvdlker. Berlin, 1903 ; Westermarck, The Origin and De- 
Uopment of the Moral Ideat^ il. (London, 1908) pp. 628 638. 

Edward Westermarck. 
ATARGATIS. — Atargatis ('Ardp 7 art*, 'Arop- 
ydri;, ’Ar^pyoriT, 'Arapr/dreiTis, 'ArralpY^dBr}) is the 
Greek pronunciation of nnynny, a Syrian goddess 
often mentioned by classical writers. The Aram, 
name was shortened into nnynn, the re^lar form 
in the Talmud, Syr. literature, and Armenian ; 
and from this was derived Aeoxerci, Derceto, a 

1 Quoted by Levias, ‘Cursing,’ in JE \v. 890 (cf. in general, 
dr Biblical and Talmudic material, Toy and Qinzberg, ib. iL 
256-259). 

2 Plutarch, Questumei Romanos, 111; Aulus Gellius, Nodes 
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coniinon Gr, and Lat. form. The origin of this 
name was a matter of much speculation to earlier 
scholars. Selden {dt Dis Syris, 178) explained it 
as a corruption of ‘ great hsli,’and connected 

it with Dagon ; Sickler (iDie Hieroglypheny 74 f.) 
and Gesenius {Com. ub. Is. ii. 342) interpreted it as 
‘ greatness of fortune ’; Movers {Phbnizier, 

i. 594) as Aram, anym, ‘ cleft,’ like Heb. as a 
designation for ‘ female ’; de VogU4 {Syrie CentrcUe, 
Insc. Sem. 7f.), followed by Baudissin {Jahve et 
Moloch, 25), asny-nn;^, ‘ fullness of favourable time.’ 
All these etymologies were set aside by the dis¬ 
covery of inscriptions bearing the name .inriny, the 
original Aram, designation of the goddess (see 
below). Ewald {Inschr. von Sidon, 1856, p. 52) at 
once recognized that this was compoundea out of 
“iny, Atar, and nny, 'Ate, two well-known Syrian 
deities, and in this view he has been followed by 
Levy (PAon. Stud. ii. 39), Noldeke {ZDMG xxiv. 
1870, pp. 92, 109), Baudissin {Studien, i. 238 ; PRE^ 

ii. 172), Baethgen {Bcitrdge, 6911*.), and nearly all 
recent scholars. Lagarde {Mitt. i. 1884, 77 f.) 
doubts the correctness of this view, and Jensen 
{Hittiter und Armenier, 1898, 157 f.) suggests that 
Atargatis is derived from a hynotlietical Hittite 
goddess Tarkhu. Neither of these scholars has 
succeeded, however, in disproving the commonly 
accepted etymology. 

'Atar, the fir.st clement in the compound, is the 
Aramaic form of the name that appears in Canaan 
as 'Ashtar(t), (Astarte); in Assyr. and Bab. as 
Ishtar ; in South Arabia as 'Athtar ; in Aby.ssinia 
as'A.star ; in Moab as'Ashtar. Tleb. v) and Arab. 

regularly correspond with Aram, n, so that 
Heb. mn»y becomes Aram. inny. 'Athtar was soon 
a.s8imilated into'.d^^ar, and this was written nny, 
the usual form in the inscrij)tions. The phonetic 
relation of these various forms shows that'Athtar 
('Ashtart, Astarte) was a primitive Semitic deity 
who must have been worshipped by the Aramaeans 
from the earliest times. Ine lirst appearance of 
the name is in the Annals of A8hurbanii>al (RasHam, 
viii. 112, V1\ = KIB ii. 221 f.; Cyl. B, vii, 92==KIB 
ii. 215, n. 4), where the form Atar-saTnain, ‘ heavenly 
Atar,’ indicates the Aramaic origin of the divinity. 
It appears also in Syrian proper names such as 
Atar-oi’di, Atar-gabri, Atar-’idri, Atar-stlri (John.s, 
Ass. Doomsday Book, 17 ; Hilprecht, Bab. Exp. ix. 
51, 76). A gem bears the inscription nynny, ‘Atar 
is strong ’ (Levy, Phbn. Stud. ii. 38 ; K. Meyer, 
ZDMG xxxi. 1877, 732, n. 1). From none of these 
early mentions does it t^pear whether *Atar is 
ma.sculine or feminine. In South Arabia, Abys¬ 
sinia, and Moab it is masculine, in Assyria and 
Canaan it i.s feminine (cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, 
ch. iv.). Winckler {Altoricnt. Forsch. i. 628) has 
shown, however, that Ashurbanipal in two texts 
equates Atar-samain with the A.ssyrian Ishtar, 
wnich is always feminine (in spite of the absence 
of fern, ending). Strabo also (xvi. 785) says that 
Athara is the .same as Atargatis, and Atargatis is 
always feminine. Athara seems clearly to be 
a variant form of 'Athtar, 'Attar, and Noldeke 
{ZDMG xxiv. 169) explains it on the analogy of 
Arab. 'Athur for 'Attithur, 'Ashshur, ‘Assyria. 
Justin {Hist. Phil, xxxvi. 2) speaks of Arates 
(Arathis=Athares) as the wife of Damascus, for 
whom he built a temple. In the light of this evi¬ 
dence there can be no doubt that the Araraffian 
Atar was a goddess (see Ashtart). 

'Ate or 'Athc, the second element in the com¬ 
pound name Atargatis, appears in the forms nny, 
any, and ny in Palmyrene proper names, e.g. |runy, 
3 pyny, ’A^T/a/ca/Sos, nnyn^l, Knyi3i, Zafibaadr}$ or Sa/S- 
deadrjs, nnyu, nnyniy, nny as the name of a man, and 
*ny as the name of a woman (de Vogu6, irwe. Sem. 
No. 30, 5, 19, 63, 74, 107, 143, 54 ; Mordtmann, 


‘ Neue Beitriige z. Kunde Palmyra’s,’ SMA 1875, 
47 ; Sachau, ZDMG xxxv, 1881, p. 740 f-). It aj)- 
pears also in Phoen. inscriptions from Cyprus in 
the names nynj and ntrmy {CIS, No. 93, 79; cf. 
Noldeke, ZDMG xlii. 1888, p. 471 ; Hal 6 vy, 
MUanges de critique et d'histoire, 1883, 146). In 
Gr. inscriptions and authors it assumes the forms 
“ABy, "ABijs, 'A^as, “l^Oaos. These forms and the 
masc. verbs in the Palmyrene proper names sug¬ 
gest that'Ate is a male divinity, out there is so 
much looseness in Palmyrene in the agreement of 
the verb with the gender of its subject that this 
argument is not conclusive. Pseudo-Melito (in 
Otto’s Corp. Apol. Christ, ix. 426, 505; Cureton, 
Spicileg. 44, 25 Syr.) describes 'Ati, as wor¬ 

shipped at Hadyab (Adiabene), and uses the femi¬ 
nine in spealving of her, but this testimony also 
is far from decisive. As uncertain as the sex 
of 'Ate is his (or her) identity. De Vogu 6 and 
Baudissin think that the name is lAi, Heb. ny, in 
the sense of ‘ favourable season,’ and that it was 
used originally mereljy^ to distinguish the 'Atar of 
Heliopolis from otiier ^Atars, but subsequently was 
separated from her as the name of an independent 
deity. This is very unlikely. Combinations of 
two deities into one are common in the Semitic 
world, but the separation of one into two is an 
unknown phenomenon. Levy {Phon. Stud. iv. 7) 
and Six {Numism. Chron. 1878, 108) hold that'.^4^6 
come.s from 'Ante,'Anath, but the Gr. equivalent 
“A0y\ makes this view' difficult. Baethgen {Beitr. 
71 tf.) identifies 'Ate witli Attes (a Lydian deity), 
which appears in the proper names Sadyattes, 
Myattes, Alyattes, and he appeals to Lucian’s story 
{de Dea Syr. 15) of the founuing of the temple at 
Hierapolis by Attes the Lvdian in honour of Rhea 
who had castrated him. In that case the phonetic 
relation of Athes to Attes is the same a.s that of 
Athara to Attar (see above). Hommel {PSBA, 
1897, p. 81) thinks also that the original seat of 
the worship of'Ate was in eastern Asia Minor (see 
Ate, Attis). 

When so much doubt exists as to the character 
of 'Ate, it is diflicult to determine what is the 
relation of 'Atar to this deity in the compound 
'Atar-'Ate, or how the character of the primitive 
Semitic 'Atar is modified by this relationship. 
Meyer {ZDMG xxxi. 730) and Hommel {l.c.) re¬ 
gard'Atar as the wife of 'Ate, but Hadad is always 
represented as her consort. Ilal^vy {l.c. 224) sug¬ 
gests that'Atar is the daughter of 'Ate, and com¬ 
pares ‘Ishtar the daughter of Sin.’ Baudiasin 
{PEE* ii. 173) thinks that, if 'Ate is a real name 
and not a mere title of ' Atar, he is probably the son 
of 'Atar (cf. Ishtar and Tammuz and the legends 
given below of Atargatis and her son). Baetligen 
{Beitr. 71 tf.) thinks that the relationship is 'Atar 
='Ate, i.e. Attes has lost his identity in 'Atar ; 
and he appeals to Lucian’s story (see aoove). The 
philological method cannot throw much light on 
this ])robIem, and we are compelled to turn to the 
allusions in the inscriptions and in classical writers 
in order to ascertain the character of Atargatis. 

The earliest references to the worship of this 
godde.ss are found in fragments of Ctesias (t c. B.C, 
400) scattered through the writings of later classical 
authors (cf. Ctes. Reliq. ed. Bahr, 393-395 ; Miiller, 
in Dindorf’s Herodotus, 16 ff.). Strabo (xvi. 786) 
says that Ctesias cal Is Atargate DerMt6. Diodorus 
Siculus (ii. 4), in dependence upon Ctesias (cf. ii. 20), 
narrates that Aphrodite was angry with Derkfitb, 
and caused her to fall in love with a beautiful 
youth among tho.se wlio sacrificed in the temple 
in Askalon. By him she became the mother of 
Semiramis. Filled with shame, she caused the 
youth to disappear, and placed the child in a 
desert, where she was fed by doves. She tlien 
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cast herself into a lake near Askalon and was 
changed into a fisli, witli the exception of her face. 
This is the origin of the half-human half-lish imagf 
of Derkcto. The same story is repeated by Athena 
gains {Lcgdt. pro Christ. 26) and by an anonymous 
author (Iliilir, op. cit. 393 f.; Miiller, op. cit. 18), whe 
also calls Derkfitd ‘the Syrian goddess.’ Erato; 
theiies (CofoA'fer. 38) cites Ctesias as his authorif, 
for the statement that Dcrk(5td was saved by afisli 
at Bambyee (Hierapolis, tlie modern Membidj) in 
northern Syria. He also calls her the goddess of 
Syria. Hyginus (Astron. ii. 41) states, on the 
authority of (Ctesias, tliat a lish rescued Isis (i.c. 
Derk 6 t 6 ) from the sea, and tlierefore the Syrians 
regard fishes as holy, abstain from e.ating them, 
and worship golden images of them. Xanthus 
the Lydian, a contemporary of Ctesias, cited by 
Mnaseas, according to .Athemeus (viii. 37), states 
(if the citation be genuine) that Atargatis because 
of her pride was seized by the Lydian Mopsus 
and cast with her son Ichthus (‘ fish ’) into a lake 
near Askalon, where she was devoured by fishes, 
llesychius (^.v. ’Arra^d^T;) says that she is called 
'AOdpt] by Xanthus. 

The earliest epigraphic evidence of the worship 
of Atargatis is found on a coin bearing on one side 
the inscription 'Abd-Hadad, on the other 

myTTiy, ’Atar'atu (de Luynes, Essai sur la numismat. 
des Satrap.^ 1846, p. 39, pi. v.; Blau, ZDMG vi. 
1852, pp. 473 f.). De Luynes supposed that this 
belonged to the Persian period, but it is probably 
to be assigned rather to the early Greek period. 
It comes perhafKs from Hierapolis, and is interest¬ 
ing as confirming the statements of later writers 
that Hadad and Atargatis were the two ^eat 
divinities of Syria. Other coins of ’Abd-midad 
show the more usual spelling nnynny, 'Atar'ateh 
(see Waddin^on, RN vi. 1861, p. 9 IF. ; Six, 
NumisimUic Xjhronichy 1878, p. 105). 

According to 2 Mac 12^, Judas Maccabaeus in the 
year B.c. 164 went forth against Camion and the 
temple of Atergatis (r 6 'ArepydTiop) and slew 25,000 
people. In 1 Mac 5^ this is described as rd r^/ieyos 
iy Kapvatv. From this it appears that the cult of 
Atargati.s flourished during the Greek period not 
only in Hierapoli.s and Askalon, but also m Bashan. 
An inscription of the .same period from Kefr 
Hauwar, on the road between Damascus and 
Banias, bearing the word [ ’Ajra/rydrT; indicates pro¬ 
bably that there was a temple of Atargatis in this 
place (Waddington, No. 1890). Excavations in 
Delos have disclosed a number of votive inscrip¬ 
tions to Atargatis dating from a period shortly 
lefore the beginning of the Christian era. Here 
occur the forms 'Arapydrrj, 'Ar^pyariSj ’ArapydreiTis 
{BCH \\\. 407), and 'Ardpyans {ib. vi. 495 ff., vii. 
477, viii. 132). These in-scriptions combine Atar¬ 
gatis and Adados (Hadad) and identify Atargatis 
with Aphrodite. In one case she is called’A 0 po 5 fri^ 
'Ardpyaris, in another dyyij 'A</)po5lT7j. Her prie.sts 
are called ‘ Hierapolitaris,’ either because this was 
a colony that hail come from Hierapolis, or Wause 
the cult was known to be derived from that city. 

Ovid (fA.D. 17) tells how Dercetis was changed 
into a fish in Palestine {Metam. iv. 44-46). Ger- 
inanicus (fA.D. 19) calls her ‘the Syrian goddess,’ 
Derceto, and Atargatis (Scholia on Aratus, ed. 
Breysig, pp. 65, 98 f., 125, 176), and adds the new 
information that she was changed into a fish at 
Bambyee (Hiera})olis). Stralxi (fA.D. 24) says, 

‘ Atargate (according to some MSS, Artagate) the 
Brians call Athara, but Ctesias calls her DerkCtd.’ 
Here Atargatis is identified with 'Athar (=Ath- 
tar, Ashtart, Astarte) in the same manner in 
which she is identified with Aphrodite in the 
Delos inscriptions (cf. xvi. 748, 785). Cornutus 
(fA.D. 68) records (da Nat. Dear. 6) that fishes and 
doves were sacred to Atargatis, the goddess of the 


Syrians, and therefore w-ere not eaten. Pliny 
(fA.D. 79), in HN v. 13 (14), 69, says of Joppa, 
‘ There is worshipped the fabulous Ceto.’ Whether 
this is to be understood of the sea-monster (kijto^), 
whose .skeleton, according to Strabo and Pliny, 
was shown at Joppa, or whether it is to be re¬ 
garded as a truncated form of Der-ceto, is uncertain 
(cf. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 178). In v. 23 (19), 81, 
Pliny identifies Atargatis with Derceto, and says 
that she was worshipped at Hierapolis, or Bambyee, 
or Mabog. In xxxii. 2, ( 8 ) 17, he speaks of the 
)Oud of sacred fish at the temple of Hierapolis. 
Mutarch (Crass. 17) says of the godde.s.s of llier- 
apolis that some call her Aphrodite, others Hera, 
while others regard her as tne divinity who out of 
moisture jnoduces the seeds of all things, and has 
shown men the w'ay to all good things. 

A Palm^oene bilingual of the year A.D. 140 (de 
VogU6, Jnscr. Scm. 3 = Waddington, 2588) mentions 
lymy, or ['Arapjydrei, as one of the ‘good’ or one 
of the ‘ national ’ gods. On the strength of this in¬ 
scription a broken Palmyrene text (CIG iii. 4480) 
is doubtless to be restored [’Ara^yjdrci. Another 
nscription of the 2nd cent, from Astypala^a, near 
I)rete, reads, 'Arapyareirl dvld-qKay (saa Ivayet, ‘ Dcdi 
cace k la dee.sse Atergatis,’ BCII iii. 1879, pp. 
406 H.; cf. CIG iv. 7046 ; ZDMG xxxix. 43). 

The fullest of all the accounts of the cult of Atar¬ 
gatis at Hierapolis is found in the treatise of Lucian 
.t c. A.D. 2(X)), de Dea Syria, l.ucian was himself 
a Syrian, and speaks as an eye-witness. He never 
calls the goddess Atargatis, and refuses to identify 
her with Derk 6 t 6 of Askalon, because the image 
n that place had a fish’s tail, wdiile the one in Hier- 
tpolis had perfect human form (14). He prefers to 
:all her Hera ( 1 , 16), although he admits tnat there 
lS much to be said in favour of the view that she i.s 
Khea (15), Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
his ‘ Syrian goddess ’ is really Atargatis. His title 
“'.upla is one that is constantly applied to this 
divinity by other writers. Hierapolis is known to 
have been a chief centre of her cult. The priests of 
Atargatis at Delos entitle themselves Hierapolitans. 
In the temple was a pond of sacred fish, such as 
Pliny describes in the temple of Atargatis at Hier- 
apolis ; and Lucian himself narrates that the people 
said that the temple w'as built by Semiramis in 
honour of her mother Derk(5td, and that they ab- 
.stained from eating fish and doves, in the same 
manner as the people of Askalon (14). 

The temple of Hierapolia is described by Lucian as the larj^est 
and richest in Syria. To it piljfrims came from all parts of 
Western Asia (10). It stood on a hill in the midst of the city, 
.nd was sxirrounded with two walls, one of which woe very 
.ncient. To the north of the sanctuary lay a court 100 cubits 
square. In this stood a row of hu^e stone phalli, one of which 
a man ascended twice a year, and remained on the top seven 
days offering prayers for the people, who placed gifts at the 
■>ottom. In the court there was also an altar of bronze, and 
*ound about it were a multitude of statues of vods, heroes, and 
linp, among them ‘ Semiramis.’ Here also oullocks, horses, 
eagles, bears, and Hons fed together (28-29, 39-41). In the inner 
niple, to which only certain priests were adiuitt^, stood three 
)lden images. The first was that of Hera (Atargatis), which 
iia<l attributes not only of Hera but also of Athene, Aphrodite, 
Selene, Khea, Artemis, Nemesis, and the Fates. In one hand 
jhe (Mrried a sceptre, in the other a distaff. On her head, which 
was surrounded with rays, she wore a tower-crown, and she wa.s 
encircled with a girdle like that of Urania. She stood ori lions, 
and ha<i a drum like that of Rhea (32, cf. 16). The second image 
bore a general resemblance to Zeus, although it was called by a 
lifferent name. It was, doubtless, Hadad, who was represented 
.nned with a thunderbolt. Between these two stood a third 
image, the sex of which Lucian could not determine. It had no 
name, he says, but was called merely <n 7 /iAi 7 (ov, ‘ sign.' (Ilaethgen 
'Beitrdffe, 73) is doubtless correct in regarding this statenient as 
lue to a mistake on Lucian's part of nriK for nny. The third 
divinity was really 'Ate, whose name appears as the second ele¬ 
ment in rtnynnp, Atargatis.] As to the origin of the temple, 
some said it was built by Deucalion, others Attes (= Ate?), 
others by Somirumis, and others by Stratonice. Lucian pre¬ 
ferred to believe that it was the work of Dionysus (12-29). 

The priesthood of the temple was very numerous, aud was 
ivided into classes that exercised different functions. Oon- 
ipicuous among these were the Gallt, or eunuch-priests. On 
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festal occasiona younp men worked themselves into a frenzy 
through music and other roliffious exercises, and then castrated 
thernselves. After this they wore women's dress, and travelled 
about the country carrying an inia^e of the goddess, which they 
worshipped with wild orgies, flogging one another and cutting 
themselves with knives (00-63, cf. Aain. 35-44). Of this custom 
Lucian offers two explanations. One was that it was in honour 
of Attes (’Ate'O, who was castrated by Rhea, and wandered 
through the world in female attire ; the other was that it was 
in memory of Combabus, who mutilated himself in order to 
avoid compromising himself with (^ueen Stratonice. There 
were also female devotees in the temple (48), and licentious 
rites were practised as a part of religion (22). 

One of the ^reat annual ceremonies consisted in carrying the 
third image ( Ate ?) to the sea-shore and bringing thence jars of 
sea water, which were jxuired into a hole in the temple precincts 
(13, 33, 48). Another ceremony in the spring consisted in piling 
up trees in the outer court of the temple, heaping upon them 
garments, treasures, and all sorts of animals, and then burning 
the whole in the presence of all the gods of Syria, who were 
brought by their devotees to witness the rite (49). Domestic 
animals, except the hog, were offered in sacrifice. Tliese were 
preseiited m the temple, and were taken home to be slain, but 
sometimes they were killed by being cast down from the portico of 
the temple. Children also were occasionally offered in this way. 
Pilgrims always shaved their heads when coming to the sanctu¬ 
ary, and young men and women presented their hair in gold or 
silver boxes before marrying. Tatuing in honour of the god¬ 
dess was a common practice (54-00). 

Apiileiiis {Metamorph. viii. 170) speaks of the 
' omnipotent and all - producing Syrian goddess.’ 
i^ilian {Hist. Anim. xii. 2 ) speaks of the reverence 
for lishes at Hierapolis or Bambyce. Athenaeus 
(viii. 37) gives the goddess the name of^AHoyarn. 
Arcadius {de Accent, ed. Barker, 36. 18) calls her 
'Arapyarls. The book de Legibiis, ascribed to Bar- 
desanes (f a.d. 223) (in Cureton, Spicileg. Syr. 1866, 

20, tr. 31), calls her Taratha and says 

that she is worshipped in Syria and Edessa (the Gr. 
translation speaks of Rhea as worshipped in Syria 
and Osrolhie). lie also mentions castration as prac¬ 
tised in her worship. Tertullian {ad. Nation, li. 8 , 
cf. Apol. 24) calls Atargatis ‘ the goddess of the 
Syrians.’ Macrobius (beginning of 6 th cent.) says 
that among the Syrians the sun is called Hadad, 
the earth Adargatis. The latter is represented 
mounted upon a lion, with her hea<l encircled by 
rays {Sat. i. 23, 18). Jacob of Sarug (f A.D. 621), 
in the documents publLshed by Martin {ZDMG xxix. 

1876, 132), states that Tar'atha (]Al3Z) was wor¬ 
shipped at Harran. Simplicius ( 6 th cent.) has the 
form ’Arapdrr; (cf. Lagarde, Ges. Ahhl. 1866, 238). 
The Talmud (Aboda zdrCt, 116; tr. Ewald, 1868, 
p. 85) calls her Taratha (wnym), and says that she 
IS worshipped at Jbd, i.e. Mabog (Bambyce, Hier¬ 
apolis). in Armenian writers the goddess appears 
as Tharatha. Moses of Chorene (ii. 27) says that 
Abgar built Edessa and brought into it his idols, 
Nabok, Bel, Bathnichal, and Tharatha. For other 
Armenian authorities see Lagarde, ‘ Axmenische 
Studien’ in AGG xxii. 1877, p. 68 , § 846; Mordt- 
rnann, ZDMG xxxix. 43. 

From these accounts it appears that Atargatis is 
merely a local form of the primitive Semitic god¬ 
dess Ishtar-’Athtar. Strabo and Hesychius both 
aflBrm her identity with Athara, and the Delos in¬ 
scriptions call her Aphrodite. Like Astarte, she 
was a goddess of life-giving water and of fertility. 
The main seats of her cult, Askalon, Karnaim, and 
Delos, were places long devoted to the worship of 
Astarte. Doves were sacred to her as to Astarte, 
and, according to Artemidorus {Onirocrit. i. 8 ), fish 
were not eaten by the worshippers of Astarte any 
more than by the worshippers of Atargatis. The 
emphasis upon sex in the cult at Hierapolis, as de¬ 
scribed by Lucian, also favours the original identity 
of Atargatis with Astarte. At the same time it is 
doubtless true that, in the mind of the common 
people, the Astarte of Hierapolis was distingimhed 
from the Astartes of other cities as a separate deity, 
just as Isbtar of Arbela was distinguished by the 
Assyrians from Ishtar of Nineveh. At Askalon 
there was a temple of Astarte as well as one of 


Derkfitd, and there is no evidence that the Atar¬ 
gatis of Karnaim was regarded as the same as 
he old Ashtoreth of Karnaim. See Ashtart, 
Ishtar. 

Hierapolis was, doubtless, the starting point of 
her cult, because her name is Aramaic. Mabog, 
the native name of Hierapolis, is apparently 
‘spring,’ and is derived from a sacred spring in the 
precincts of the goddess. From Mabbog or Manl^g 
comes the Gr. Bambyce. From this centre the cult 
jpread in every direction. We find it at I’almyra, 
n the pauran, at Karnaim, at Askalon, and in the 
Jreek islands. Into every place where the worship 
of Astarte had gone that of Atargatis seems to have 
followed. During the Hellenistic period she became 
well known in all ports of the Mediterranean, and 
by Greek and Latin writers she was commonly called 
' the Syrian goddess.’ 

Litkraturb. —In addition to the special treatises referred to 
alK)ve, see the art. and full bibliograpny by Baudissin in PRE » 
il. (1897) p. 171 ; also artt. ‘ Atargatis ’ and ‘ Dea Syria ’ in Roscher 
[1884) and in Pauly-Wissowa (1894); Puclistein, ZA lx. (1892), 
420; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites^ (1894), 172-176 ; 
White, art. ‘ Atargatis,’ In Hastings’ DB 1. (1899), 194 ; Cheyne, 
art. ‘ Atargatis,’ in EBi (1899); Barton, Semitic Origing (1902), 

Lewis Bayles Baton. 

ATAVISM.—This word is used in three senses. 
.1) It is used to denote the hereditary re-appear- 
ance of a character not seen in the parents, or 
even in the immediate ancestry, but found in an 
ancestral race or in one related thereto. Thus, 
markedly projecting canine teeth in man have been 
regardeef as re-expressions of a Simian character, 
and supplementary mammae on the breast of a 
woman have been regarded (probably quite erro¬ 
neously) as atavistic re-appearances oi a char¬ 
acteristic of the Lemuroids. (2) It is used to 
denote the hereditary re-appearance of a character 
not seen in the parents, but known to have occurred 
in a definite ancestor belonging to the stock. 
Thus, a child may have the peculiar hazel eyes or 
a peculiar lock of hair characteristic of a great- 
grandparent, and not expressed in the intervening 
lineage. To such cases the term ‘reversion’ is 
often restricted—‘ the full re appearance in an in¬ 
dividual of a character which is recorded to have 
occurred in a definite ancestor of the same race’ 
(K. Pearson, Gram, of Science^^ 1900, p. 489), while 
‘ atavism ’ is restricted to ‘ a return of an individual 
to a character not typical of the race at all, but 
found in allied races supposed to be related to the 
evolutionary ancestry of the given race’ {ih.). 
This would De a useful distinction between atavism 
and reversion, but unfortunately some scientific 
writers have used the two terms in the very 
opposite way, applying ‘reversion* to (1) and 
‘ atavism ’ to (2). The distinction which Pearson 
makes seems quite clear, but we doubt if it is 
now practicable. (3) It remains justifiable to use 
‘ atavism ’ and ‘ reversion ’ as synonyms denoting 
the hereditary re appearance of characters which 
were latent in the parents at least, but which 
were expressed in definite—not problematical— 
ancestors near or remote. It need hardly be said 
that an atavism is not necessarily a deterioration ; 
it may be a throw-back to a higher degree of 
differentiation. That depends on the direction in 
which the species or stoc^ is evolving in relation 
to its ancestors. 

Examples.—A dovecot with carefully bred pigeon* was left 
to itself for some years, after which it was found to contain 
numerous blue pigeons, resembling in many ways the wild rock- 
dove {Columba livia), believed to be the ancestor of all the 
domestic breeds of pigeon. In exact experiment this reversion 
to the rock-dove type has been repeatedly observed. Culti¬ 
vated flowers and vegetables, such as pansies and cabbages, 
Bomotlmes produce forms hardly distinguishable from their 
wild progenitors. The nectarine, which is derived from a peach, 
may produce what is practically a peach again; the white 
flowering-currant, which is derived from the common red form, 
may have branches with red flowers. In a hornless breed of 
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tottle, derived originally from » horned breed, » horned indi- 
ridual may suddenly re-anpear. A dark bantam hen, crossed 
with an Indian Oanle DorVing cook, produced amongst others 
a cockerel almost identical with a jungle fowl (Gallus bankiva) 
—with the original wild stock (Cossar Ewart). Similarly, 
In his horse-zebra hybridizations, Professor Cossar Ewart ob¬ 
tained forms whose stripings were at least plausibly interpreted 
as reversions to an extremely old type of horse, such as is 
suggested by the striped ponies of Tlbeu 

There is no doubt that organisms often show 
eculiarities which their parents did not possess, 
ut which their ancestors possessed. Summing up 
such cases descriptively^ we may say that they 
seem to illustrate atavism, but the use of the term 
cu an interpretation is not justified unless we can 
give some reason for believing that the resemblance 
to an ancestor is due to the rehabilitation of latent 
items in the inheritance. To do this we have to 
try to eliminate other interpretations, and that is 
often difficult, (a) What looks like an ancient 
feature may be due to an arrest of development 
through lack of appropriate nutrition, (i) Similar 
conditions of life, e.g. of food and climate, may 
induce an acquired or modificational resemblance 
between the organism and its great-grandparent, 
but this would not be an atavism, (c) Many 
organisms normally have certain ‘ vestigial organs,* 
and these are often variable. A quantitative 
variation in a normally present vestigial organ is 
not what is meant by an atavism, {d) It is con 
ceivable that an independent individual variation 
may happen to coincide with one that occurred 
generations before, but this is different from the 
re-awakening of a latent item in the inheritance, 
(c) P'iJiaJ regression, or an approximation towards 
the mean of tlie stock, is of everyday occurrence 
in blended inheritance, and must be kept quite 
distinct from reversion or atavism. (/) The list of 
alleged atavisms must also be reduced by the sub¬ 
traction of what are called Mendelian phenomena. 
In certain cases, such as peas and mice, the cross¬ 
ing of two sharply contrasted pure-bred parents 
results in hybrid offspring which are all like one of 
the two parents as regards the contrasted char¬ 
acters ; when these hybrid offspring are inbred, 
their progeny resemble in definite proportions the 
two grandparents. 

The fact seems to be that many phenomena have 
been labelled atavisms which admit of other inter¬ 
pretations, and that genuine atavisms are rather 
rare. Let us repeat that an atavism is a hark¬ 
ing back to a more or less remote ancestor, the 
harking back being due to the re-assertion or 
re-awakening of ancestral contributions which 
have lain for several generations latent or unex¬ 
pressed. 

It seems unnecessary to use the term ‘ atavism ’ 
for the common phenomenon of resemblance to a 
grandparent. There is every reason to believe 
that an individual inheritance is like a mosaic, 
built up of many contributions, through the 
two parents, from the grandparents, great-grand¬ 
parents, and so on. It is a normal and frequent 
fact of inheritance that an offspring exhibits a 
peculiarity known to have occurred in one of the 
grandparents but not in either of the parents. There 
seems little utility in calling this very frequent 
‘ skipping a generation ’ an atavism, though it is of 
the same general nature, and though it is obviously 
difficult to decide where to draw the line. For 
how long must a character have been absent or 
latent before its re-ossertion or re awakening is to 
be called an atavism ? A drone-bee arises from an 
unfertilized egg; it has a mother and two grand¬ 
parents, but no father. But it seems rather absurd 
to call its resemblance to its grandfather atavistic 
or reversionary. This is a reduciio ad ahsurduniy 
for the drone-bee would resemble its father if it 
had one 1 The case may serve to show that it is 
undesirable to use the term ‘ atavism ’ unless 


the throw-back is to an ancestor more than two 
generations antecedent. 

The exact study of atavistic phenomena must 
have regard to characters which can be definitely 
measured and registered, and only when this study 
has reached secure results will it be nossible to 
discuss with precision what may be called psychical 
atavisms, re-awakenings, often more fitlv term^ 
recrudescences, of ancestral traits which have lain 
latent, it may be, for generations. The garden of 
a shepherd’s cottage which was swallowed up in a 
deer forest, lost all trace of its previous cultivation, 
and became a weed-ground. After many years, 
under more humane conditions, it was re-delved, 
and there sprang up many different kinds of old- 
fashioned flowers whose seeds had lain dormant for 
several generations. So may ancient flowers and 
weeds now and again re appear out of latency in 
that garden which we call our inheritance. 

LmaATURK.—8ee artt. IIkrbdity, Rbvkrsios, and the Im¬ 
portant works noted under these articles. See, in particular, 
Charles Darwin, The Variatixm of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, 2 vols.,London, 1868 ; Yves Delaee, L’II6ridH4 
et les Grands Problhnes de la Biologic Gin^ralfi, Paris, 1908 ; 
J. Cossar Ewart, The Penycxiik Experiments, London, 1899, 
also * Hlxperlmental Contributions to the Theory of Heredity, 
Reversion and Telejfony,’ Trans. Iliahland atui Agricult ural 
Soc. of Scotland, 1901; I. H. F. Kohlbrugge, Der Atavismus, 
Utrecht, 1897 ; Karl Pearson, ‘On the I.aw of Reversion,' in 
Proc. Roy. Soc. I.^ndon, Ixvi. (1900) pp. 140-104, also The 
Grammar of Science'^, London, 1900, p. 486 ; J. Arthur Thomson, 
Heredity, London, 1^8, see ch. v. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

‘ATE. —A Semitic deity first mentioned in 
Assyrian proper names such as Ata-idri, Ata ^nri, 
Ate-iana (cf. KAT* 435), then in Palmyrene in¬ 
scriptions under the forms nny, nm, ny, 

“AOas, and in Gr. and Syr. writers. This divinity 
w&a a 8 .sociated with the old Semitic mother-goddess 
‘Attar - Ishtar -‘Ashtart in the comixiund name 
nnynny ‘Attar-‘Ate, Atar-gatis (see Ataroatis). 
The characteristics and even the sex are uncertain. 
It i.s ])Ossible that the Lydian god Attis is only 
another form of the name, in which case his myths 
may be used to supplement the meagre information 
In regard to ‘Ate (see Attis). 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 
ATHANASIAN CREED.— See Creeds. 

ATHANASIUS.— I. Life.—There is no trust¬ 
worthy record of the early years of Athanasius, 
but his writings show that nis education was Greek 
^Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism^y Camb. 1900, pp. 
67-70). He is acquainted with Greek literature 
Homer, Demosthenes, and Plato) and with the 
later Greek philosophy. In knowledge of the Greek 
Bible he is second to none of the Fathers. 

He first passes into the light of history at the 
Council of Nicaea in a.d. 325, at which the Arian 
party was omiosed by ‘Athanasius, a deacon of 
the church of the Alexandrians, who was highly 
esteemed by Alexander the bishop’ (Socrates, i. 
8 ). The rest of the life of Athanasius coincides 
n the main with the history of the Arian con- 
Toversy, in which he was the protagonist on the 
IJatholic side. In A.D. 328 he succeeded Alexander 
as bishop (Cureton, Festal Letters^ p. xxxviif.), 
hough it was asserted that he was ‘ too young ’ at 
he time * (p. xliv). It was further asserted that 
his election was secret (Apologia^ § 6 ). 

* Gwatkiii (Ar. 67 [71], note) and Robertson {Seleeted Works 
ofAthan. p. XIV, note)say that the assertion that A. was ‘under 
ag:e ’ (sic) at his consecration must have had some semblance of 
truth, and they draw the conclusion that he was about 80 in 
A.D. 328; but the argument is precarious. There is not sufficient 
evidence to show that a canon was accepted at this time 
at Alexandria prescribing 80 as the age qualification for the 
episcopate. Tne Didascalia, both Syriac (Lamrde, p. 10) and 
Ethiopio (Platt, p. 16), lay down the general rule that a bishop 
must not be less than 60 years of age, and the Apostolic Con¬ 
stitutions (Funk, p. 81) uphold the same limit. Canon xi. of the 
Council of Neoemwrea (a.d. 814 or later) prescribes SO as the 
age for a presbyter, but does not touch the case of a bishop. 
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The objection to Athanasius on the score of his 
youth is instructive. He was, indeed, representa¬ 
tive of the new age which began with the conver¬ 
sion of the Emperor Constantine. Eusebius of 
Csesarea, the older contemporary of Athanasius, 
stood for the bygone order. He had been a con¬ 
fessor during the terrible Palestinian persecution, 
and so he reared heathenism chiefly as a per¬ 
secuting power, and was lulled into security when 
Constantine adopted Christianity. But a new 
and more subtle danger was arising. Crowds of 
heathen followed the Emperor with a facile pro¬ 
fession of his religion on their lips, and a traditional 
attachment to heathenism in their hearts. When, 
therefore, Arius represented the Son of God as a 
(heathen) demi-god, his teaching secured ready 
listeners. To the young Athanasius, the man of 
the new age, fell the task of detecting the working 
of the heathen leaven, and of meeting it with 
Christian medicine. 

Athanasius succeeded Alexander in a troubled 
heritage. Not only were the (new) Ariana to 
be reckoned with, but also the (old) Meletians. 
In 306, during the Galerian persecution, Meletius, 
bishop of Lycopolis, separated from Peter of Alex¬ 
andria on the ground that l^eter’s treatment of the 
lapsed was too mild (E. Schwartz, in GGNy 1005, 
p. 164ff.). The H< hism continued throughout the 
episcopate of Alexander. The Council of Nicaia 
endeavoured to heal the breach, but the election 
of Athanasius seems to have widened it; indeed, 
(iwatkin {Ar. 66, note) thinks it probable that the 
Meletians elected a candidate or their own, one 
Theonas. 

Athanasius’ career as bishop falls into three 
periods; (a) 328-345, the double contest, personal 
with the Meletians, doctrinal with the Arians ; 
(6) 346-356, the steady growth of his influence over 
Egypt, and the decline of Arian power in that 
country ; (c) 357-373, the contest with those who 
denied the Divinity of the Spirit, and the recon¬ 
ciliation of the old Conservatives of the East to 
Nicene orthodoxy. 

{a) First period (A.D. 328-345).—During the 
first period tne battle waged by Athanasius against 
Arian ism was confused with personal i.ssues. The 
Meletians worked for his deposition, because he 
was a strong man and not tneir own candidate; 
the Arians aided them, because he was known as 
an opponent of Arianism. His enemies declared 
his rule to be oppressive, and accused him of 
violence, and even of murder. At the Council of 
Tyre in 335, in which several Arian sympathizers 
took part, Athanasius wuis deposed. He appealed 
to Constantine, but the Emperor compromised the 
dispute by sending him into honourable banish¬ 
ment to distant Treves. He returned at the acces¬ 
sion of Constantins for a troubled period of sixteen 
months, but was expelled in Lent, 339, by the 
prefect Philagrius, his enemies asserting that the 
sentence i)ronounced at Tyre was still binding. 
Gregory, a Cappadocian and (according to Epist. 
Encycl. 4, 6) an Arian, became bishop. Athan¬ 
asius fled to Julius, bishop of Rome, and after 
some negotiations w'as re-tried in 343 by a Council 
held at Sardica (Sofia, in Bulgaria), and was ac¬ 
quitted of the charges on which he had been 
condemned at Tyre. The Eastorn bishops, how¬ 
ever, seceded from the Council, and refused to 
receive Athanasius. The doctrinal question lay 
behind the personal. The result of the Council 
showed that the West was Nicene, while the East 
outside Egypt was in the main (though not Arian) 
certainly anti-Niceiie. In 345 Gregory died, and 
Constantins conciliated Alexandria by allowing 
Athanasius to return to his see. 

All through his period of exile Athanasius 
showed himself a true pastor to Egypt and Alex¬ 


andria. His ‘Festal Letters’ (announcing the 
date of Easter each year and warning his flock to 
prepare for it) are preserved for many eventful 
years. They show the pastoral side of the bishop 
and the depth of his religious feeling. On the 
occasion of his expulsion by Philagrius, he wrote 
his Epistula Enc.yclira, a narrative of the acts of 
outrage with which the intrusion of Gregory was 
accompanied. The four Orationes c. Arianos were 
probably composed al>out the same time (so Loofs, 
in PRE^), 

(b) Second period (346-356).—In the autumn of 
346, Athanasius returned to Alexandria. The great 
welcome he then received and the ten prosperous 
years which followed are suflicient proof that the 
bishop had won the hearts of his people. During 
this decade he may be said to have completed his 
work of bringing Egypt round to the doctrine of 
the ofxoovo-Lop. Indeed, his position became so strong 
that it exciled the envy and alarm of the suspicious 
Const.-^ ius. For a w hile the political condition of 
the \Vc.5t stayed the Emperor’s hand, but when 
Constantins became master of the w'hole Emj)ire 
in 353, he marked out Athanasius for overthrow. 
The w^ell-knowm aflection of the Alexandrians for 
their bishop protected him for a year or tw'o, but 
he was driven from his seat in 356. Syrianus, 
‘dux iEgypti,’ with 5000 men broke into the church 
of Theonas in wdiich Athanasius and his people w ere 
keeping vigil, and Athanasius was forced to flee 
for his life. For years he flitted from hiding- 
place to hiding-place in dili'erent parts of Egypt, 
encouraging his flock by letters and by secret 
visits. (leorge, an Arian of Cappadocia, took the 
see of Alexandria, and ruled witliout gaining aflec¬ 
tion or success. 

(c) Third period (357-373).—The ejection of Ath¬ 
anasius, however, greatly encouraged the various 
anti-Nicene parties of the East. It was follow^ed in 
357 by the issue of a manifesto by a few bishops 
gathered at Sirmium (Mitrovicz in Slavonia on the 
Save), which condemned the Nicene dfioo^criov and 
the ‘ Semi-Arian ’ bjxoioiKnovy and stated without dis¬ 
guise the Arian doctrine of the Person of the Son. 
But this act roused the conservatives of the East, 
and compelled them to approach the theological 
position of Athanasius. \Vhile still hesitating to 
accept the word bpoovciovy they began to adopt the 
language and arguments of the Niccnes. At the 
Council of Seleucia in 359 the majority signed the 
Lucianic Creed, a conservative confession, and de¬ 
posed Eudoxius of Antioch, George of Alexandria, 
and some other leading Arians. Athanasius in 
exile heard the news. In his de Synodis he ap- 
proaclies the conservatives with a friendly appeal 
to them not to stumble at the word 6/ioou<rtov, since 
(he says) they accepted the doctrine which it re¬ 
presents. This act was the beginning of a policy of 
conciliation which bore good fruit a few years later. 

For the moment it failed. A new party, the 
Honuean, gained the Emperor’s ear and the pre¬ 
dominant voice in the Church. The Homoeans, by 
their confession that the Son is like (5/xotos) the 
Father, stood opposed to the extreme Arianism 
which denied this likeness, but otherwise they 
represented colourless doctrine and a policy of 
toleration for all, including the Nicenes. (The 
Homcean supremacy, with the brief interruption of 
the reign of the pagan Julian [A.D. 361-o63] and 
of Jovian [A.D. 363-364], lasted until the accession 
of Theodosius in A.D. 379.) 

In 362 Athanasius retunied from hiding and held 
a Council at Alexandria. The work of conciliation 
was continued. Arian clergy who came over to 
the Nicene side were allow ed to retain their rank 
on accepting the Nicene Creed and anathematizing 
those wflio spoke of the Holy Spirit as a creature 
(jcrf<r/ 4 a, ad Antioch. 3). To the doctrine of the 
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Holy Spirit Athanasius had already devoted an 
important work, the Epistles ad Serapionem (356- 
361, Loots). The subject remained with him to 
the end of his life, but he was unwilling to see any 
addition made to the bare clause as it stood in the 
Niceiie Creed—«ai e/s rb XlveO/xa rb dyiov {ad Afrosy 
10 , 11 ). 

Athanasius retained his po.sition (with one short 
interval) under the Homoean emperor Valens. It 
was during this last period of his life (364-373) 
that he was able to see the promise of the coming 
decisive victory of the Nicene Creed. In Cappa¬ 
docia, the province whicli had produced many of the 
Arian leaders, there now grew up under the leader¬ 
ship of Basil of Caesarea a party devoted to Nicaea. 
Basil’s early connexions had neen with the con¬ 
servatives, but Atlianasius accepted his overtures, 
and gave the support of liis name to Basil’s schemes 
for reconciling the conservatives with theNicenes. 
Acacius, the Homoian of Caesarea in Palestine, 
and MeJetius the conservative of Antioch, and 
others like them, became willing at last to accept 
the Nicene Creed. Egypt and the West were 
already Nicene, and the work of Basil, blessed by 
Athanasius, made Orthodoxy victorious. In 373, 
eight years before the Council of Constantinople 
registered the victory, Athanasius, Confessor and 
Keconciler, d(‘parted this life. 

2 . Theology.— Introduction. — (1) Athanasius, 
though an Alexandrian, was not a speculative 
theologian, but (as his Festal Letters show *) a 
great Christian pastor. Bishop of Alexandria in 
name, he was, in fact, the effective spiritual father 
of the numeron.s Christian congregations of Upper 
and Lower Egypt and of Libya. The ascetic 
spirit of Egypt, in which he shared, deepened his 
religions life without impairing his vigour as a 
Chri.stian ruler. Arianisni was to his pastoral 
mind not heterodoxy, but impiety and soul- 
destroying (dfT^jSeto, dy^pojTOKrbvot). Redemption 
was the centre of his teaching. 

( 2 ) As far as Athanasius’theology was systematic, 
it was a systematizing of Scripture. His know ledge 
of the text was wide ; he compares Scripture with 
Scripture, and ap[)eals to the sense rather than to 
the words. As regards the contents of the Canon, 
there is no reason to believe that his opinions ever 
changed in any important particular, but his list 
of the Canonical books l>elongs to the last years 
of his life (Festal Letter 39, written for Easter, 
367). In the NT his list coincides with our own ; 
in the OT Esther is reckoned with the ‘other’ 
{(repa) books, and is placed betw'een Sirach and 
Judith. 

(3) In forming an idea of Athanasius’ teaching, 
we have to use his w'orks, even those given by 
the Benedictines as genuine {PG xxv., xxvi.), witn 
discrimination. The Expositio Fidei, Oratio iv. 
c. Arianos, Vita Antonii, and Sermo Maior de FidSy 
though probably genuine, are not free from diffi¬ 
culty. Some [ilirases may be non-Athanasian. 
Historia Arianorurn ad Monaxhos was written, 
perhaps with the help of Athanasius, but not by 
nis hand. The de Incamatione et c. Arianos is 
probably of mixed authorship. The two Lihri 
cont. Apollinarium are doubtful according to Loofs 
and Bardenhewer, non-Athanasian according to 
Stiilcken and others. The genuineness of de 
Virginitate {PG xxviii. 251-282) has recently been 
defended by von der Goltz, but the phrase Uariip 
Kal Tibi Kal dyiou UyeOfuiy rpeis vroardaeit is in any 
case not likely to have come from Athanasius. 

Discussions of the ^genuineness of Athanasius' works are found 
in Loofs’ ‘ Athanasius,’ in PRE^; in Stiilcken’s ‘ Athanasiana,’ in 
TU , new ser. iv, 4 ; and in O, Bardenhewer’s Patrology, p. 263 flf., 
Eng. tr., 1»08 ; see also ron der Ooltz, ‘de VirjfinltaU,’ In TOy 
new ser. xiv. 2a. 

* See also the Letters ad Dracontium and ad Amunem 
fMmathum included ainontc the ‘ascetical works.’ 


i. Redemption. — An account of Athanasius’ 
theology begins naturally with his presentation of 
the doctrine of Redemption. Athanasims speaks 
of the death of a Divine Christ as ‘ the sum of our 
faith ’ (xe</>dXaio»» Tr/orews, Incam. 19; see, too, 
Orat. i. 34, where the same term is applied to 
the doctrine of the threefold name into whicli 
Christians are baptized). 

‘ After showing the proofs of His Godhead from His works, 
He next offered up His sacriflce also on behalf of all, yielding 
His Temple (Jn 2*1) to death in the stead of all, in order, firstly, 
to make men quit and free of their old trespa-ss, and, further, to 
show Himself more powerful even tlian death, displaying His 
own body incorruptible, as flrstfruits of the resurrection of all ’ 
(Incam. 20). 

In all references to Redemption, Athanasius gives 
an important place to the thought that Cnrist 
delivered mankind from phy.sical extinction. 

Adam and Eve were ‘by nature corruptible, but destined by 
the grace which followed from partaking of the Word to have 
escaped their natural stale, had they remained good' {Incam. 6 ). 
They fell, however, and so corruption remaine<J 
with them ; the rational man made in God’s image 
was disam)earing {^(papl^eroy Incarn. 6) by a gradu^ 
course of deterioration. So the Word by whom 
man was made came into the world by the incarna¬ 
tion in order to re-make man, that God’s purpose 
in creation might not be disappointed. The mere 
coming of the Word in a human body availed in 
one aspect to save man. Human nature could not 
Anally perish, seeing that the Word united Him¬ 
self witn it. 

But a further work remained for the incarnate 
Word. Death, owing to (jJod’.s sentence against 
Adam, had acquired a certain authority; this 
authority, however, was exhausted by the Passion 
of Christ {T\rjpu)6eLar)s rrji i^ovalas iv T<p KvpiaKip 
aufpiarty Incam. 8). This annulling of Death was 
demonstrated by the Lord’s re.surrection with an 
incorruptible body, and those who believe in Christ 
know that they themselves have become incorrupt¬ 
ible through the Resurrection {Incarn. 27). 

In connexion with this annulling of the author¬ 
ity of death, the death of Christ is spoken of by 
Athana.sius as a sacrilice or otlering {Ovaluy vpoa- 
<f>opdy Incarn. 10); yet whether to God or to the 
Divine justice he does not say. 

* By offering unto death (fU Bavaroy) the body He Himself had 
taken, as an offering and sacriflce free from any stain, straight¬ 
way He put away death from all His peers by the offering of 
an equivalent’ (rov caraAATjXov, Incam. 9). 

In another passage Athanasius uses the forensic 
analogy, yet witliout definitely saying that Christ’s 
death was a satisfaction of Divine justice by a sub¬ 
stitution. His statement follows Scripture closely; 

‘ Formerly the world as guilty was under judgment from the 
Law, but now the Word has taken on Himself the condemnation 
KpifjM), and, havii^ suffered in the body for all, has bestowed 
salvation upon ail ’ {drat. L 60). 

But these statements are general; so far (says 
Robertson, p. Ixx) as Athanasius works out the 
doctrine of redemption in detail, it is 
‘under physical categories without doing full lustice to the 
ideas of guilt and reconciliation, of the reunion of tciU between 
man and God.’ 

On the other hand, Athanasius loves to dwell on 
the spiritual illumination of mankind wrought 
through the Incarnation, and the restoration there¬ 
by to man of the lost Divine likeness {Incam. 
14. 15). 

If Athanasius does not attain to the Scriptural 
fullness of the doctrine of Redemption, yet his own 
teaching as to the Incarnation and the Passion is 
Scriptural in its grandeur. He seeks to express 
what he finds in the Scriptures, and often sums 
up the teaching of many passages in one terse 

f hrase of his own. Regarding the purpose of the 
ncarnatiou, his summary is: ‘He was made man, 
that we might be made Divine ’ {tva dtoroirfBupsvy 
Incam. 54; cf. Orat. i, 39). Any other attempt 
to summarize the work of the Incarnate Word is 
renounced by Athanasius. 
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‘ In a word,' ho writes, ‘ the achievements of the Saviour 
resulting from His becoming man are of such a kind and 
number that, if one should wish to enumerate them, he may 
be compared to men who gaze at the expanse of the sea and 
wish to count its waves’ {Incam. 64). 

ii. Tun DlViyiTY OF THE i’o A’.—Athanasius is 
best known for his defence of the Godhead of the 
Son. His older con temporary Arius challenged 
the whole Christian world by the answer which he 
gave to the question, In what sense is Jesus the Son 
of God ? Arius wished to maintain the doctrine of 
the Divine unity, and at the same time the doctrine 
of the personality or separate existence of the Son. 
Lest he should confess two Gods, he treated the 
title ‘Son of God’ as honorific only. Accord¬ 
ing to Arius, the Son was not God, or eternal, or 
omniscient, or immutable, but a creature [KTla/jLa), 
yet unic^ue among the creatures. The Son a.s Son 
was later than the Father, therefore not eternal, 
therefore not God but a creature. This bald logic 
involved Arius in a great contradiction. Begin¬ 
ning by basing his argument on the title ‘ Son of 
God,’ he ended by emptying the title of all mean¬ 
ing. The Son was not a Son, but only a favoured 
creature of God. 

The doctrine of Arius is easy to state, for it was 
only a theory of something conceived of as finite; 
but this is not the case with that of Atlm nasius. It 
is true, indeed, that Athanasius accepted from the 
first the Nicene Creed and defended it to the last. 


Negatively, in agreement with its anathematisms, 
he contradicted the favourite Arian formulje, 
r6T€ &r€ ovK I)v — ovk 6vtu) 1' iylvero—iHpas overias, 
etc. Positively, in loyalty to the terms of the 
Creed, lie taught that the Son was born^ dK rij^ 
oMas ToO naTp6s, and that He is Sp-oovaios r<#5 ITarpl. 
But these two last watchwords of orthodoxy were 
not the invention of Atlianasius ; nor were they, in 
their ortliodox sense, of Eastern origin. Neither 
Athanasius nor any other Eastern received them 
without allowing his thought to play round them 
and put them to the test. 

Wlien we turn from the acknowledged fact of 
Athanasius’ acceptance of the Nicene Creed to 
study his own works, we are met by tw'o important 
facts: (1) Athanasius does not restrict himself to 
the Nicene w’atchwords, but (2) on the contrary he 
uses a great variety of language in order to a.‘?sert 
the true Deity of the Son. His language is, 
in fact, a maze through whhh we might perhaps 
make our way more easily, if >ve could be sure of 
the dating or at lea.st of the order of his works. But 
much remains uncertain. The two apologetic works 
(c. Gentes; de Incarnatione) are usually assigned 
to a date before the outbreak of the Arian 
troversy ; but, as Loofs points out, the same kmd 
of evidence might be urged in favour of a similar 
dating of some of the Festal Letters, ihe im¬ 
portant Orationes c. Ai'ianos are assigned by the 
Benedictines to c. 358 A.D., but Loofs gives good 
grounds for r. 338 A.D. The short Expositio h^ei 
contains no certain indication of date, though it 
is important to know at what period Athanasius 
made use of the rather surprising language found 
in it. If, however, we may accept in general the 
Benedictine dates in addition to Loofs early date 
for the Orations, we may say that in his later 
works Athanasius seems to hesitate less to use am 
defend the special term op.oovcLov than in the earl, 
work. To tliis extent there seems to have been 
development in Athanasius’ teacliing. 

In his early works, however, far from conhnin( 
himself to the watchword hp.oovaiov and to tin 
lanraage of the Nicene Creed in general, A than 
aaiiS^aiows himself great freedom, and not seW^ 
“ems to avoid o^oov..oy. Thus m 
(§ 1) he writes: TlAr o^roreX, . . . rijr oX7,tf.r))r 
roO lUrpir l<r6r.por sai toMoior (‘ Very feon . . . Uu 
image of the Father, equal in honour and glory 


hile later in the section he uses even 5/iotoj T<p 
.arpl (‘like to the Father’), the formula adopted 
►y tlie lloinocans in a.d. 359-360 (de Syn, 30) for 
vading the issue. In Oral. i. 40, in arguing with 
is opj>oi)ent 8 he uses for the moment tf/iotos xard 
dvra, the formula of the fourth Council of Sirmium 
de Syn. 8 ), and in iii. 11 he similarly employs 
' 1X010% /car’ ovalav, a variant of ofxoiovaios. These, lio 
oubt, were intended to be only approximations to 
xtlianasius’ full meaning, but it is worthy of note 
lat in i. 58, where he seems to aim at full and 
xplicit statement, he gives not 6jxoov(tio% hut 
oO Ilarpds ovalas tSioi Kai i>ixo(pvf}%. In Oral, iii. 1 he 
>Tites, in almost untranslatfible phrase, nXijpcofxa 
€&TrjT6% iffTLv 6 Tibs (‘The Son is tiie completeness 
f Divinity,’ i.e. is completely Divine). 

Similarly Athana.sius seems often to avoid the 
icene [ytvvrjdivra] dK tt)S overLas rov llarp^j. In the 
rations (cf. de Deer. 26 ; de Syn. 35) he gives tdioi' 
:dvvrjfxa rijs ovalas r. II. (‘ proper oirspring of the 
jssence of the Father*). For ovaLa, ‘essence,’ 
substance,’ Athanasius sometimes prefers (puaiSf 
nature.’ Tims he writes rbv 'Mouoyevij rod Oeou rbv 
X<' arov ri 4 >v<t€i (Omnia tradita, § 3), and i) (pvais 
ala Kai iSialperos (§ 5). It is clear that Athanasius 
ecognized that the terms over la and bjxoouo-ios raised 
eal difficulties. Ovcrla, ‘ sulistantia,’suggested to 
riany thoughts of that which is material, while 
/xoovffLos suggested some previously existing ovala 
n which both Father ancl Son shared as brethren 
cf. de Syn. 61). Consequently Athanasius received 
Iiese two terms only in the sense in which they 
vere used by the Nicene Council, and only for 
he purpose wliicli the Council had in view. He 
lonteuded so long not for the un-Scriptural word 
tfxoobaioSf but for the official condemnation of Ariaii- 
ni which it registered. 

‘The Bishops,’he writee, ‘were compelled (fiyayKaa^r^aaO 
,,'ather once more from Scripture the general sense (t^v bidvoiay), 
and to write that the Son Is of one substance {bfioovtnov) with 
;he Father’ (dc Deer. 20 ; cf. de Syn. 36). 

Athanasius’ own doctrine is best described as a 
direct and complete repudiation of the teaching of 
Arius. He denies seriatim all Arius’ propositions, 
holding that the Christ of Arius could not be the 
Saviour of the world. Athanasius maintained that 
the Son is Divine, because He is the true Son of 
jod (ws dK rrrryvs Kai <purr6s d 7 rai>yaa^a, de Syri. 
42). But he shrank from attempting to tie this 
.ruth to set phrases. 

‘The more I desired to write,’ he says, ‘and endeavoured to 
.'orce myself to understand the Divinity of the Word, so much 
tlie more did the knowledge thereof withdraw itself from me; 
and in proportion as I thought I apprehended it, in so much 
I perceived myself to fail of doing so. Moreover, also I was 
uimble to express in writing even what I seemed myself to 
understand; and that which I wrote was unequal to the im¬ 
perfect shadow of the truth which existed in my conception ’ 
\UisUyria Arianonirn: EpUtola, § 1). 

Athanasius’ argument for the Divinity of the 
Son may be stated under five heads. (1) lie ar^es 
from the notion of a Trinity (rpids) that it is folly 
to suppose that it is partly created and partly 
uncrcate, in part eternal and in part not eternal 
(Oral. i. 18). (2) He identifies the Son with the 

Word (Abyosy Orat. i. ‘28), and urges that the Son 
must be eternal, because the E'ather can never 
have been without His Word or Reason ( 0 X 0705 , 
Deer. 15). (3) He appeals to the Divine works 

of the Son, namely, Creation {Orat. ii. 22) and 
Redemption (Incarn. 20). (4) By a copious use of 

Scripture, and particularly of the Fourth Gospel 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, he shows how 
great is the difficulty of reconciling the Arian 
theory of the Person of Christ with the languap 
of Scripture. (5) Similaily, he shows that the 
(Uiristian consciousness demands a Divine Chri^ 
(XpufTiavolydp dafuv, St'Apeiavoly XpiariavoL iafiev iipeiSy 

Orat. iii. 28). . ^ 

Defensively Athanasius meets the Ariaus with a 
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careful exegesis of the cliief passages of Scripture 
which they quoted in defence of their views. The 
passages are collected and discussed in Orat. i. 37- 
lii. 58. They may be classified under various 
heads. Some of them seem to speak of the Son 
as a creature, e.g. Pr 8 ^ {(Kriaiv fie, LXX), He 3^* ® 
(r^ iroiT^txavTi avrov ); others of His advancement 
from a lower state, e.g. Ph 2 ®- Ps 45’; others of 
His entire dependence on the Father, e.g. Mt 11”, 
Jn 5*®; others of His progress in knowledge or of 
HLs ignorance, e.g. Mfc 13^, Lk 2 ®^; others of His 
prayers, e.g. Mt 27^. Others again seem to draw a 
line of separation between Him and the Father, 
e.g. Jn 17X On the whole, it must be said that 
Athanasius shows a great grasp of Scripture, and 
that his interpretations are sounder than those of 
his opponents. Most of the passages cited above he 
understands of the Imman nature of Christ, telling 
the Arians that their objections are really objec¬ 
tions to the Incarnation itself. The passages 
w’hich refer to advancement he explains less con¬ 
vincingly as referring to the exaltation of human 
nature through union with the Word by the In¬ 
carnation. 

iii. CuRisT^s Human Nature.—The Union 
OF THE Two Natures in Chri.st. — Though 
Athanasius’ language is not that of the Chalce- 
donian definition or of the Qiiicinnque vult, he 
maintains in fact the tnie manhood and the true 
Godhead together with the true union of the 
two Natures in Christ. The apparently Nestorian 
language of such a passage as Expositio Fidei, § 1 
{ t 6 v Tif/Mrepov 6.v€Ck7)<p€v &v$p(i}Trov X. T. . . . V 
6.v$p(IiTr(p (TTavpojOfis . . . aviarri ix veKpCiv), has to be 
judged in connexion 'with other statements of a 
diflerent form. 

* He became man ; he did not merely enter into a man ’ {Orat. 
iii. 30). * It behoved the Lord in putfinjf on man’s t)r»h to put 

it on in its completeness with iU own passions’ (nera ruii' IBitay 
vaBuiv avrrjf oAtiv, Orat. iii. 32). ‘They (trvily) confessed that 
the Saviour haa not a bo<iy without a soul, nor without sense 
or intelligence; . . . nor was the Salvation effected in (through) 
the Word Himself a salvation of body only, but of soul also’ 
(Antioch. 7). ‘ If the works of the vVord’s Godhead had not 
taken p]a<’f throiiffh the body, man had not been deified ; and 
ajfain, if the thintfs proper to the flesh had not been prcdicate<i 
of the Word, man would not have been completely delivered 
from them ’ (Oral. lii. 33; cf. 32). 

iv. Divinity of the Holy — The 

Fathers of Niciea contented themselves in their 
Creed with the brief clause, ‘and in the Holy 
Ghost’ ; they added nothing regarding His Person 
or work. For thirty years after the Council met, 
Athanasius kept himself within the limits thus laid 
down, 'riiongh he was engaged in contending for 
the full Divinity of the Son, though in this conte.st 
he often uses the Trinitarian baptismal formula and 
the word ‘Trinity’ {rpids), he aoes not attempt to 
complete formally his doctrine of the Trinity by | 
extending or adapting to the Spirit the Nicene ; 
definitions which a. 9 serted the Divinity of the Son. 
Perhaps he realized tliat, when the doctrine of the 
(iodhead of the Son was accepted, the acceptance 
of the Godhead of the Spirit must follow as a 
consequence. 

In the Epistles ad Serapionem, written some 
time after a.d. 356, Atlianasius begins to speak 
fully of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. He 
learned that certain of the Arians were teaching 
that the Holy Ghost was a creature, one of the 
ministering spirits, superior to the angels only in 
degree {^adpLtp, Ser. i. 1 ). It appears also that 
there were others who disagreed with the Arians 
as to the Deity of the Son, but were content to 
regard the Holy Spirit as a creature. To these 
last Athanasius utters the challenge: ‘ Is God a 
Trinity or a Duality ? ’ {rpidt ia-nv fj Svds, Ser. i. 29). 

Athanasius unfolds his doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in his Epistles to Serapion, much as he ^velops 
his teaching on the Son in the Orations. ( 1 ) He 


maintains that the Trinity must be a real (eternal) 
Trinity, in which no creature is included {Ser. i. 
9 , 17, 20 , 28 ; iii. 7). ( 2 ) He asserts that the work 

ascribed to the Spirit implies His Godhead. Thus 
he asks: ‘Who shall unite {awdfei) you to God, 
if ye have not the Spirit of God Himself, hut the 
spirit of the creature?’ {riji xr/trewy, i. 29; cf. i. 6 ). 
He carefully discusses passages which appear to 
speak of the Spirit as a creature {Krlafia), and 
rejects the Arian interpretation of them (i. 3, 4, 10), 
pointing out that Tvevfia anarthrous does not mean 
the Holy Spirit (i. 4, 9, in reference to Am 4** 
KTl^ioy TTveCfia). He appeals to 2 Co 13’^, and 
expounds Eph 4® of the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit (i. 28). If his opponents point 
to passages {e.g. 1 Ti 5’*) in which only two Persons 
of the Trinity are mentioned, he answers that the 
Trinity is indivisible {dSt-alperos) and united within 
itself, so that, when one Person is mentioned, the 
other Persons are understood (i. 14). He accepts 
fully the doctrine of ‘ circumincessio,’ 

based on Jn 14^® ‘I in the Father and the Father 
in me.’ 

‘ Therefore alao,’ he writes, * when the Father gives graee and 
peace, the Son also gives it, aa Paul signifies in every Epistle, 
writing, Grace to you and peace from God otir Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ ’ (Orat. iii. 11). 

Athanasius avoids applying directly to the Holy 
Spirit the contested word ofioovaiov, except in a 
very few places {e.g. Ser. i. 27). 

He writes: ‘ It is sutticient to know tliat the 
Spirit is not a creature ’ (i. 17). He descril)es the 
Spirit as ‘united to the deity of the Pather’ 
{rfvojpdvov T-Q dedrrjTi roO Harper, i. 12), and as im¬ 
mutable and unchangeable (dTpeirroi' Kai dvaWolurrov, 
Ser. i. 26). Usually, however, he a.ssei ts the Deity 
of the Spirit through His relation to the. Son. 

If thf Koii . . . because He is own offspring of the Father’s 
essence is not a creature, but opioovo-ioy toO Un.Tp6s, so neither 
would the Holy .Spirit be a creature, because He is proper to the 
Son ' (3ta rriy »rpb<; rby Yibv i&idrtjrn.. iii. 1 cf. i. 83). 

V. FROCES.SION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. — 
Athanasius can liardly be said to have a doctrine 
of Procession. He approaches it in Ser. i. 15, 
where he represents his opponents as saying: ‘ If 
tlie Spirit is not a creature {i.e. as we liold), but 
pruceedeth from (^a) the Father {i.e. aa ye hold).’ 
Cf. i. 33, ‘ Who deny tlmt the Spirit {aurd) is from 
{iK) the Fatlier in tlieSon.’ But if this seems to 
attribute to Atlmna.sius the doctrine of Procession 
from the Father alone, Athanasius him.self {Ser. iv. 
4) descrihe.s the Spirit as Idiov roi) A6yov ovalas, 
‘proper to the essence of the Word,’ so that the 
two passages taken togetlier supply evidence that 
Athanasius ap])roximated to the Western doctrine 
of Procession irom the Father and the Son. The 
same might he said of de Incarn. et c. Ai'ianos, 9: 

‘ David (a reference to Ps 36*) knew that the Son, 
iieiiig with the Father {waph rip llarpt dvra), is the 
source (tV of the Holy Spirit,’ hut the 

^eniiinene.ss of the passage is highly doubtful 
^Stiilcken, p. 63 f.). 

On this mysterious subject Athanasius does not 
forsake his custom of keeping as closely wi possible 
to the language of Scripture. ‘ The Son is the Son 
of God,’ he says, ‘ and the Holy Spirit is the Holy 
Spirit, and not the offspring {iKyouov) of the Fatlier ’ 
{Ser. iv. 4). He doubtles.s prefers to speak of tlie 
Procession in Time ; ‘ The Spirit who proceedoth 
from (xapd, Jn 15“) the Father, and, lieing proper 
to tlie Son, is given by Him to the disciple.s and to 
all that believe on Him’ {Ser. i. 2). 

vi. The Trinity. —Athanasius i.s clear and 
express in his teaching that the Trinity is one in 
nature and cannot be divided {Orat. hi. 16; Ser. 
i. 2 ), but he is less precise in his doctrine regarding 
the nature of the (personal) distinctions witiiin tlie 
Godhead. He writes with severe restraint, keep¬ 
ing himself as far as possible to the words of the 
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Baptismal formula (Mt 28^“) and the Pauline bene¬ 
diction (2 Co 13^*). Indeed, ‘ Person ’ is not one of 
Athanasius’ theological terms; the phrase eU debt 
iv rptcrlv viro(rTd(re<Ti {de Incarn. et c. ArianoSy 10 ), 
‘one God in three Persons’ (or ‘Subsistences’), 
belongs to a })as8age of highly doubtful authen¬ 
ticity. In de %yn. 36 he reckons tlie phrase rpeh 
tla-Lv viroardaeis among tlie un-Scriptural phrases 
used by his opponents. It is true, indeed, that 
once {Omnia traditUy § 6 ) he uses the term much 
as Westerns use it: 

* For the fact of those venerable living creatures (Is 6) offering 
their praises three times, saying, “ Holy, Holy, Holy," proves 
that the Three Subsistences (ra? rpetv uTroaTaaen, if the text be 
sound) are perfect, just as in saying, “Lord,” they declare the 
One Essence ^iav ovviav).’ 

In the Expositio Fidei, however, he points out 
the danger which lurks in the term : 

* Neither can we imagine three subsistences (I’er 80 ii 8 ) 8 eparated 
(peptrpitrpci/a?) from each Other, as results in the case of men 
from their bodily nature, lest we hold a plurality of gods like 
the heathen ' (§ 2). 

Accordingly Athanasius never makesrpets vTrocrrdaeis 
a teat of orthodoxy, and in his later years he tells 
the Antiochenes {Antiovh. 6, 6) that he received 
those who professed belief in rpets xj-noardaeis 
(meaning three ‘Persons’) on condition that they 
in their turn received those who confessed p-la. vtto- 
irra<ris(meaningone ‘Substance’). Indeed viroaTaais, 
a s^onym of ovala in the Niccne anathematism, 
could never become fixed for Athanasius himself 
to the meaning ‘ Person,’ though he might tolerate 
the innovation in others. Sometimes Athanasius 
writes simply dXXos b Ilari^p, dXXos 6 Tlos (cf. Orat. 
iii. 4), and similarly, ‘The Father is Father, and 
the Son Son ’ {Orni. iv. 2). 

Concl'iision. —Looking at the teaching of Athan¬ 
asius as a whole, we see that it was shaped with a 
practical aim, and that it was expressed as little 
as jjossible in set theologi‘ml terms. The profound 
mind of Athanasius realized that Christian truths 
strain to the breaking point the formulas in which 
men strive to express them. He invented no theo¬ 
logical terms himself, and if in his later writings 


(from de Decretis onward) he strenuou.sly defended 
the opoovffLov of the Nicene Council, tliis defence 
was justified by an experience of many years that 
this word, and this word only, was a ‘ bulwark ’ 
{iTTirelxicrpa) against Arian error {de Syn. 45). 

Litkraturk.— i. ^JV67AW7,—The works of Athanasius printed 
in Migne, PO xxv.-xxviii. (with these works are associated a 
number of contemporary documents of great value). To these 
must be added the Festal Letters (almost wholly lost in Greek, 
but edited in Syriac with an Introduction by W. Cureton, 
Lond. 1848). Though several doubtful or spurious works are 
included in Mipie, yet enough remains which is certainly 
genuine to yield a full account both of his life and of his 
teaidiing. Athanasius' writings (‘ Pamphleten,’ as E. Schwartz 
calls them) illustrate in a living way both the vicissitudes 
of his own life and the varying fortunes of the Arian con¬ 
troversy. (The later writers, Ruflnus, Socrates, Sozomcn, 
and others tell us little in addition that is trustworthy, and, 
moreover, misrepresent much which is given in Athanasius’ own 
writings.) 

Information with regard to the MSS of the works of Athanasius 
is to be found In J'TnSt iii. 07-110, 240-2.08. two articles by F. 
Wallis, supplemented by notes by A. Rooertson, and C. H. 
Turner; ai.« in JThSt v. 108-114, notes by Kirsopp Lake ; 
JThSt vii. ( -6U3, note by C. H. Turner, calliri" attention to 

G. Bertolotto’s art, in the Atti della Societd Ligure di storia 
patria, 1892, pp. 1-63. Bp. Wallis’s work has been used and 
supplemented in the valuable account of MSS given by E. von 
der Goltz in his ed. of [Athanasii] de Virginitate, Leipzig, 1906 
(=TU, new ser. xiv. 2a). 

ii. Modern. —Mwlern authorities have thrown much addi¬ 
tional light on Arianism and on Athanasius. Full bibliographies 
are given in Gwatkin, Arianism, 1882 and 1900, and in Barden- 
hewer (see below). Qwatkin’s book is itself aluiost a life of 
Athanasius. A. Robertson, Selected Works of A. translated 
into English (Oxford and N.Y. 1892), gives an important Intro¬ 
duction on the Life and Teaching of Athanasius. W. Bright, 
‘Athanasius,’ in Smith-Wace’s DCB, and Loofs, ‘Athan¬ 
asius,’ in PRE'^, are both valuable. E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Geschichte A.’s,’ in QGN, 1904, 190.*) (and 1908), throws light on 
some obscure points. O. Bardenhewer, Pairology (Eng. ed. 
by Shahan), Freiburg i. Breisg. 1908 (pp. 263-264), and A. 
Stiileken, * Athanaslana,’ TU, new ser. iv. 4 (on the genuineness 
of some disputed works), are both of value. Cf. J. r. Bethune- 
Baker, ‘The Meaning of homoousios’ (1901), in Cambridge TS 
vii. 1. Of general histories of doctrine it is sufficient to mention 
Hamack, Uist. of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1890-08), especially iii. 
272fl., 290Cf., iv. 1-168. Among general Historians of the 
Church, L. Duchesne, Histoire aneienne de Viglise, il. (1907), 
tells the story of Athanasius and the Arian struggle with much 
freshness. W. EMERY BaRNES. 

ATHAPASCANS.— JSee Ai’ACHks, D6n6s and 
Navahos. 
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Anti-theistic Theories (C, B. Upton), p. 173. 
Buddhist (L, de la Valleh Poussin), p, 183. 

Chinese.—See p. 176'^. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 184. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 184. 

ATHEISM AND ANTI-THEISTIC THEO¬ 
RIES.—- Jntroductio7i.—Athe\i^m is soinetime.s s.aid 
to be equivalent to pancosmism, i.e. the doctrine 
that the universe consists of nothin<j hut those 
physical and psychical existences which are per¬ 
ceptible by the senses or are cognizable by the 
ima<dnation and liiiite understandin<,^ Pancosm¬ 
ism,"however, is a po.sitive doctrine, whUe atheism, 
both by etymology and by usage, is essentially a 
nemtive conception, and exi.sts only as an expre.ssion 
of *5isseiit from positive theistic beliefs. Theism is 
the belief that all the entities in the cosmos, which 
are known to us through our senses, or are mferrea 
bv our imagination and reason, are dependent 
for their origination and for their continuani^e m 
existence upon the creative and causal action of an 
Infinite and Eternal Self-consciousness and \\ ill ; 
and in its higher stages it implies that this belf- 
existent Being progressively 

and His character m the ideas and ideals of His 
rational creatures, and thus stands in 
relationship with them. In its 
theism conceives of God simj) y as the and 

Ground of all finite and dependent existenc^.b^ 
as it develops, it realizes the idea of God as 


Indian, Ancient (R. Gakbe), p. 185. 

Indian, Modern (G. A. Grierson), p. 186. 

Jain (H. Jacobi), p. 186. 

Jewish (S. Daiches), p. 187. 

Muhammadan (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 188. 

immanent and self-manifesting as well as creative 
and transcendent. Until it attains to this con¬ 
sciousness of felt personal communion with the 
immanent Cause and Ground of the universe, it is 
more appropriately described as deism. 

As was said above, atheism presupposes the 
existence of theism. It can hardly be said to arise 
until the human mind has formed the conception 
of a Unitary Self-existing Cau.se on whom all 
things and persons depend, and to whom the 
sentiments of reverence and worship are directed. 
Anthropology shows that long before the idea of 
One Innnite Supreme Being is reached, uncivilized 
races, through the experience of dreams and sup¬ 
posed ghosts, as well as through the intuitive 
judgment that the energies in nature which resist 
human volitions are tlie manifestation of wills 
resembling their own, come to believe in the 
existence of superhuman beings who act for or 
against human welfare, and are thus the objects of 
worship or of fear. But along with this concep¬ 
tion of a variety of finite superhuman personalities 
there dawns on the more advanced minds of savage 
peoples, through the intuitive idea of infinity, the 
felt Divine authority of conscience, and the gradual 
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intellectual perception of a pervading unity behind 
all the changing phenomena of nature, the concep¬ 
tion of One Supreme Spiritual Reality who i» the 
omnipresent Cause that originates and controls 
all the forces of nature, ana in varying degrees 
manifests Himself within the human soul. 

It is not till this theistic idea is to some extent 
present that real atheistic negation becomes pos¬ 
sible. If a Hindu or a Greek came to disbelieve 
in one or all of the deities of his national pantheon, 
he would not necessarily be an atheist; for it 
often happened that this scepticism, which the 
vulgar called atheism, arose simply from a more or 
less clear apprehension of the One Supreme object 
of worship. Max Miiller well says in his Gillord 
Lectures on Ndtiiral Rcligivn (j). 2128): 

‘ We must remember that to doubt or deny the existence of 
Indra or of Juppiter is not Atheism, but should be distinguished 
by a separate name, namely, Adevism. The early Christians 
were called a0<oi, because they did not believe as the Greeks 
believed nor as Uie Jews believed. Spinoza was called an 
atheist, because his concept of Ood was wider than that of 
Jehovah ; and the Reformers were called atlieists, because they 
would not deify the mother of Christ or worship the Saints. 
This is not Atheism in the true sense of the word ; and if an 
historical study of religion had taught us that one lesson only, 
that those who do not believe In our Ood are not therefore to be 
called Atheists, it would have done some real good, and extin¬ 
guished the fires of many an auto da /«?.' 

Atheism, as we have seen, is not, like theism 
and pantheism, a positive belief the phase.s of 
which can be depicted in their relation to one 
unifying conception. It has no organic character. 
The history of it is little more than a collection 
of the instances in which doubt and negation in 
regard to some es.sential element in theism have 
arisen. And the occa.sion and cause of this atheistic 
frame of mind will generally be found in some new 
scientific or philosophical ideas, which have, for the 
time being at least, appeared to be incompatible 
with the current form oi deistic or theistic belief. 

The following lines of scientific and philosophical 
speculation have been especially influential in call¬ 
ing forth atheistic protests against theistic belief. 
First, materialism^ or the theory that matter and 
physical forces constitute the ultimate reality of 
the universe, and that, through the aggregation of 
the elements of matter in various organic forms, 
life and the infinitely varied forms of consciou.sness 
have originated. Another line of speculation which 
has largely concurred with materialism in under¬ 
mining religious belief is the doctrine of sensa- 
tionalismy which originated early among Greek 
thinkers, and which the genius of our philosopher, 
John Locke, presented in .so plausible a form that 
l>oth in this country and in France it led to much 
atheistic negation. Locke himself was a devout 
theist; for though, according to his basal theory, 
all our idea.s are derived from sensations or from 
reflexion on sensations, he still held that the human 
mind is compelled to postulate an adequate creative 
cause for all material and psychical existences. Had 
Locke, however, carried out his sensationalism to 
its logical results, it would have led him, as it led 
many ^nsationaiists in France, to an atheistic 
conclusion. If all our ideas arose out of sensations, 
we could have no conception either of an infinite 
God, or of ultimate causation, or of that absolute 
moral imperative which hfius l^en to Kant and to 
several other thinkers the main foundation of 
theism. A third source of atheistic doubt, and one 
which has been strongly operative since Evolution 
became recognized as the method of nature, is ! 
distrust of the argument from design —an argument ! 
which, ever since the time of Anaxagoras, has been 
one of the chief supports of theism. This argu¬ 
ment appears, however, to be recovering its former 
power even in the scientific world, for Huxley and 
other scientists have admitted that, when account 
is taken of the process of evolntion as a whole, 
it 19 uecenaary to remember that there is a wider Teleology 


which is not touched by the doctrine of Evolution, but is actually 
based upon the fundamental proi^sltion of Evolution' (Huxley, 
Critique* and Addresses, 1878, p. 305). See art Dksion. 

Among the intellectual causes which have led, 
not indeed to atheism but to extreme agnosticism, 
is the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, which, 
when carried to such length as it has been by the 
Greek sceptic Cameades, and by recent thinkers 
such as Mansel and H. Spencer, precludes all 
insight into the essential nature ana character of 
the ultimate cause and ground of the universe. 
This complete agnosticism has been ably criticized 
by Calderwood in The Philosophy of trie Infinite, 
and by Martineau in several of his philosophical 
Essays and Reviews. 

I. Criticism of atheistic materialism.—Of the 
alleged reasons for rejecting theism, materialism 
has been, and still is, the most influential. It is 
the basis of much of the earliest atheism, and also 
of the recent atheism w hich ai)pears in the writings 
of H. G. Atkinson, Rradlaugli, Buchner, and 
Haeckel. For this reason it seems desirable, before 
presenting a brief sketch of the chief historical 
instances of atheism, to state what appear to be 
the most potent answers given by thei.sts to the 
arguments for materialistic atheism. 

idealists, as their name implies, make short 
work w'ith materialism ; for their ba.snl assumption 
is that matter and force have no exisit'nce apart 
from the sensations and idea.s in seli-(‘onscioiis 
minds. Most theistic writers, however, hold that 
the experience of resistance to our volitional etForts 
justifies the conviction that entities exerting energy 
exist indei)endently of i)erceiving minds. But 
w'hile the theist maintains that tlie.sc entities de¬ 
pend for their origination, their continuance in 
existence, and their special properties on the 
creative activity of an infinite and Eternal Self- 
consciousness and Will, the atheist contends that 
matter is itself the ultimate and self-existent 
reality, that in virtue of its modes of motion and 
the properties w'hich intrinsically belong to it, it 
can, when its elements are aggregated in certain 
ways, manifest life and, in the cose of the highest 
organisms, all the forms of personal consciousness 
and volition. 

Berhaps the most conclusive reply to the athe¬ 
ism which asserts that out of uncreated matter 
and energy all that we know of life and conscious- 
ne.ss has been evolved, is based on an appeal to the 
recognized philosophical principle that no etFect can 
contain more than is contained in the ground and 
cause from which the effect has proceeded. The 
American writer Hr. M. J. Savage thus expre-sses 
himself on this point: 

‘If you can prove to me that “dead*' matter, the matter we 
find In a brick or a piece of marble, under §ome mysterious tra ii»- 
formation comes to have the power to live, to tnink, to fee), to 
love, to hope, to sacrifice itself for another, to aspire, to look 
onward towards an immortal life—if you can prove to me that 
matter can do that, you have simply changed your definition of 
matter, and made it coincide with what I call spirit' {Belief in 
Ood, Lond. 1881, p. 40). 

Haeckel would probably reply to this by saying 
that in his view tne elements of the ultimate and 
self-existent ‘ Substance,’ out of which the universe 
arises, have their psychical as well as their physical 
side or aspect, and that it is owing to the former 
aspect that organic compounds of matter become 
capable of feeling, thinking, and volition. Does 
he, then, mean that all the higher attributes of 
mind are already implicit in the ultimate eternal 
* Substance,’ out of W'hich, by condensation or 
otherwise, that which we call matter, energy, and 
life proceeds ? Is the perfection of all human ideals 
already” present, though invisible to the scientific 
gaze, in ‘ the Infinite and Eternal Energy,* which 
16 H. Spencer’s mode of describing Haeckel’s ulti¬ 
mate ‘ Substance ’ ? If so, the self-existent ' Sub¬ 
stance’ is nothing less than the theist’s Eternal 
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God; and the molecular corpuscles are simply 
variously limited modes which the will of God 
imposes upon a portion of His own eternal life, 
or, M Lotze and Martineau would say, are difier- 
^tiations or individuations of His own essential 
being, to which He delegates some measure of 
individuality or selfhood. In each of them the 
Ground and Cause of all created things and persons 
is immanent and active, and through His creative 
presence there is no limit to the possibilities of the 
development of the creatures whom He calls into 
existence. If it were true, as Tyndall said, that ‘ in 
rnatter are the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ that could be the case only in the sense that 
in the ground and cause of each molecule there are 
already involved all the energy, all the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual powers and ideals, which are 
gradually evolved in the course of the development 
of the cosmos. The fallacy in Haeckel’s ‘ W^eltan- 
schauung’ is that, though he gives to the separate 
molecular corj)uscles out of which the universe 
proceeds a mental side, a germ of consciousness, 
there is nothing in his account of these elements of 
matter and energy which at all explains how it 
comes about that all these innumerable corpuscles 
conspire together to produce the present harmonious 
and intelligible cosmos, or how sentient organisms 
should at length bec(»nie cognizant of those authori¬ 
tative bloals which prompt them to subordinate 
their own personal aims to the general good, and 
which enable them in a measure both to see and to 
act from the point of view of the immanent God. 
It is for want of this recognition of the constant 
creative presence of the source of ideals through¬ 
out the course of evolution that Haeckel’s theory, 
no less than the theories of coarser materialists, 
must be condemned as unsatisfactory. It fails to 
show that the ‘ Substam e,’ which he represents as 
the cause and ground of all things, contains within 
itself the power to produce the effects which we 
experience in ourselves, and which we discern in 
the cosmos. 

Some eminent physicists and philosophers, in¬ 
cluding Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. H. roynting, 
and Professor James Ward, have recently assailed 
materialism on the ground that the mechanical and 
chemical movements which matter exhibits in its 
inorganic condition appear to be quite different 
from the action of matter in the case of living 


organisms. 

• M.-itter,’ says Sir Oliver I/odj^e, * possesses energy, in the form 
of persistent motion, and it is propelled by force ; but neither 
matter nor enerpj' j^ossesses a power of automatic jfuidance and 
control. Enerjify ha.s no directing power (this has been elaborated 
by Croll and others—see, for instance, Aatxire, vol. xliii. p. 434 
-^thirteen years a^fo, under the heading ‘Force and Determina¬ 
tion *). Inorjfanic matter is impelled solely by pressure from 
behind, it is not influenced by the future, nor docs it foUow a 
preconceived course nor seek a predetermined end, ... The 
essence of mind is design and purpose. There are some who 
deny that there is any design or purpose in the universe at all; 
but how can that be mainUined when humanity itself possesses 
these attributes ? Is it not more reasonable to say that, Just m 
we are conscious of the power of guidance in ourselves, so guid¬ 
ance and intelligent control may be an element running through 
the Universe, and may be incorporated even In material tmngsr 
Journal^ Jan. ll>05, p. 327). 

The celebrated astronomer Laplace maintained 
that a Perfect Calculator, 

‘who for a given instant should be acquainted ^dth aU the 
forces by which nature la animated and vpth the several 
positions^of the beings composing it, if, 
w^re vast enough to submit these data to analjsls, would in- 
" one .nd the «me formula »*« 
largest bodies In the universe and those of the lightest atom. 
Nofhing would be uncertain for him ; the 
past would be present to his eyes (see Ward, Naturaltgm and 
Agnosticism, i. 41). u 

Professor Pqynting pertinently ^ks whether 
this ‘Perfect Calculator’ would fand all his pre¬ 
dictions verihed as his atoms (see Atomkm) came 
in contact with living matter, and were themselves 
concerned with life. 


‘Suppose the man into whose brain the atoms entered were 
^place’s friend and chief, Napoleon. If the calculator took 
into account every atom in Napoleon’s frame, would he be able 
to calculate all the motions of Napoleon, all nls actions on the 
similar surrounding groups of atoms which we call his generals? 
Oould the calculator foretell the eclipse of Waterloo as surely as 
the astronomer foretells an eclipse of the sun ? Is man, in fact, 
from the physical point of view a group of atoms, each of which 
behaves as it would with the same neighbours were it part of 
a non-living system?’ (I/./, July 1903, p. 730). 

After showing elaborately tliat there is contrast, 
rather than correspondence, between physical 
action and mental action, Professor Poynting con¬ 
cludes as follows, and his testimony to the real 
freedom of the will is specially interesting and 
important, as coming from a high authority in 
physical science : 

‘ I hold that we are more certain of our power of choice and of 
responsibility than of any other fact, physical or psychical. . . . 
It appears to me equally certain that there is no correspondence 
yet made out between the power of choice and any physical 
action, and ..here does not seem any likelihood that a corre¬ 
spondence f- or will be made out. . . . liolding this view', I am 
bound to r. .mdiate the physical account of Nature when it 
claini.s to be a complete account. I am bound to deny that the 
Ijaplacean calculator can he succ^essful w'hen ho takes man and 
the mind of man into his calculations’ (ib. p. 743 f.). 

While Sir Gliver Lodge holds that the mind or 
will thus controls the atomic movements of the 
brain, he yet maintains that this power of guiding 
energy does not involve any creation of energy 
whatsoever. ‘Life,’ he says, ‘is not a form of 
energy, but guides ener^'y.’ On this secondary 
question he appears to differ from some contem¬ 
porary thinkers, who agree with Sir John Herschel 
that in a volitional act the will does originate 
smne force, 

‘ though it may be no greater than is required to move a single 
material molecule through a space inconceivably minute.’ ‘It 
matters not,’continues Sir John, ‘that we are ignorant of the 
mode in which this is performed. It suffices to bring the 
origination of dynamical power, to however small an extent, 
within the domain of acknowledged personality’ {Familiar 
Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 468X 

The difference between Sir Oliver I^odge and Sir 
John Herschel is of some importance in regard to 
the philosophy of religion ; but it does not in 
any way affect the force of the argument against 
materialism. Both authorities agree that mind 
or will controls and guides the atoms of the brain, 
and that, therefore, will cannot possibly be a 
mere attribute or acconqianiment of the cerebral 
structure. 

In connexion with the criticism of materialistic 
atheism, reference has to be made to two lines of 
argument which have often been employed by 
theists in the past, but which are now falliiig, and 
probably justly, somewhat into disuse. (Jne of 
these is the appeal to the inability of present 
science to prove the existence of any case of 
abiogenesis {q.v.), as if it afforded clear evidence of 
special Divine creation. But it is impossible 
to show that a natural passage from non-living 
to living matter has never taken place, or that it 
would not take place now if the fitting conditions 
for it could be reproduced. The argument from 
our ignorance is not conclusive; and probably 
most thinkers would agree with Sir Oliver Lodge 
that, ‘ though we do not know how to generate life 
without the action of antecedent life at present, 
that may be a discovery lying ready for us in the 
future’ (art. ‘Life,’ in Hiboert Journal, Oct. 1905, 
p. 106). But if this discovery should one day be 
made, it would not at all destroy the force of the 
argument against materialism ; for if under certain 
circumstances the elements of inorganic matter 
assume an organic form, and manifest psychical 

E roperties, that change can be accounted for only 
y assuming the presence in nature of a cause 
wnich guides the movements of the corpuscles, and 
is competent to confer on them, or to manifest in 
connexion with them, the germs of that self-con¬ 
scious and self-directing principle of life which 
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no mechanical properties of matter could possibly 
generate. The creative power and directing influ¬ 
ence of immanent intelligence and will are equally 
necessary to explain the emergence of organism anc 
life out of tlie mechanism of the inorganic world, 
whether that emergence took place once only by 
a special creative act, or always takes place when 
the antecedent conditions are realized. As Pro- 
fe.ssor Flint well says, ‘Were spontaneous genera¬ 
tion proved, materialism would remain as far from 
established as h^ioxa' {Anti-theistic Theories, p. 164). 

The other doubtful argument which has often 
been employed by theistic writers is that the 
universe must have come into existence at some 
point of past time. This again ap})cars to be a 
question in regard to which dogmatism is out of 
place. Science assumes that matter and energy 
are indestructible; that the present arrangement 
of them results from a previous arrangement, and 
this in turn from one still earlier. Thus science 
allords no justilication for the belief in a temporal 
origin of all things. When our present solar 
system is traced back to its earlier condition in a 
revolving fiery mist, it is not supposed that this 
discovery brings us at all nearer to the origin of 
the cosmos. Some thebsts have maintained, how¬ 
ever, that an infinite regress of these .secondary or 
scientific causes is inconceivable, and that we are 
compelled to assume that at some remote moment 
the great First Cause by a creative act started this 
series of entities and phenomena which science 
ende^ivours to understand. This alleged incon¬ 
ceivability is not admitted by some eminent theistic 
thinkers. Regarding the laws of nature as the 
method of God’s creative action, they see no con¬ 
clusive reason against the supposition that creation 
is perpetual, and that there never was a time when 
the universe did not exist as a visible garment 
and expression of God’s eternal life. This ap¬ 
pears to be the view of great scientists, such as 
St. George Mivart and Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
it is also the view of such theistic philosophers 
as Lotze and Martineau. It is at the neart 
of present physical and psychical reality, and 
not at some imagined beginning of things, that 
both science and philosophy most effectually find 
the immanent and living God. The universe, 
in all its particulars and throughout its entire 
history, depends for its existence upon the Eternal 
Cause, the methods of whose activity science grad¬ 
ually discovers, and whose essential character is 
progressively revealed in the authoritative ideals 
of truth, beauty, righteousness, and love, which 
constantly testify to their Divine and self-existent 
.source at the centre of our dependent and created 
being (cf. Upton, Bnses of Eel. Belief [Hibl>ert 
Lectures, 1804], p, *2091, ; and art. Materiau.sm). 

2 . Atheism in the East.—It is not till we reach 
the period of Greek civilization that we meet with 
atheistic arguments sufficiently explicit to call for 
detailed description and criticism. In the ancient 
civilization of China, materialistic atheism appears 
to have been rife; and in the 3rd cent. B.C. the 
eminent philo.sopher Mencius, the disciple of Con¬ 
fucius, speaks of it as a moral danger to the State. 
Tlie Chine.se appear to have been almost incapable 
of thinking of spirit as existing apart from matter. 
Dr. Legge, in nis prolegomena to the edition of 
Mencius, translates an e.s.say by a certain Yang 
Choo, which, as Dr. Flint says, is ‘ one of the oldest 
systems of ethical materialism and of materialistic 
ethics’ {op. rit. p. 47). He advi.ses men 
‘ to care nothin;,' for praise or blame, virtue or vice; to seek 
merely to make themselves as happy as they can while happi¬ 
ness is within their reach ; to eat and drink, for to-morrow 
they die ’ (ib.). 

Concerning recent materialistic and atheistic specu¬ 
lations in China, there does not appear to be at 
present much reliable information. See CHINA. 


In regard to materialism and atheism there is a 
^freat contrast between China and India. The 
introspective and philosophic character of the 
Hindus led them to dwell especially on that 
Absolute Spirit or Self which they felt to under¬ 
lie, and to reveal itself in, all finite personalities. 
In comparison with this infinite and eternal Being, 
the visible world appears to them as an illusory 
appearance. Hence in Hindu speculation material¬ 
istic atheism plays but a small and inconspicuous 
part. In a conspectus of philosophical sy.sterns 
written by M&dhavacharya in the 14th cent. 
A.D. (recently translated into English by Cowell 
and Gougli, and published in Tiubner’s ‘Oriental 
Series,’ 2nd ed., Lond. 1894), there is mentioned 
as one of sixteen schools, including the Buddhists 
and Jains, a school called the Materialist.‘<, who 
denied the existence of the soul and God, and 
rejected the whole theory of karma and trans¬ 
migration. 

‘These were known under various desig^nations, and in the 
14th century a.d. their ideas were fathered on a mythical o^'re 
In the Mahabharata, named Charvaka. Denyinp transmigration, 
they rejected the entire efaims of the Brahmans. .Matter was 
the only reality, and sense-perception the only form of know¬ 
ledge. The pedigree of their text-book was traced hac-k ironi¬ 
cally (Macdonell) to Brihaspati, preceptor of the gods, and 
bitter verses survive, declaring, “There is no heaven, no final 
liberation, nor any soul in any other world ”' (J. E. ('ari>eiiter, 
‘Oriental Philosophy and Religion,* in DPhP li. 234). See 
also Atmkism (Indian). 

Atheism among the Buddhists as well as among 
the Greeks and Romans will bo dealt with in 
separate articles following, and may therefore be 
passed over here. 

^ 3 . Modern atheism.—Soon after the time of 
Ihrist scepticism declined, and its place was taken 
by that eclectic blending of Platonic, Aristotelian, 
,nd Oriental ideas whicli flourished in Alexandria 
and exercised at times considerable influence over 
Christian thought. The influence of the Church, 
nd the reverence for Aristotle’s writings, a.s well 
as the absence of any vigorous intere.st in science, 
explain the fact that until the close of the Middle 
Age.s atlieistic speculation was to a great ex- 
ent in abeyance. It was not till the Renaiss¬ 
ance, when new scientific discoveries were made, 
and freer principles of Biblical criticism U^gan 
X) be applied, that atheism again raised its 
lead ; ancf here, as in similar cases in India and 
Greece, the reputed atheism was in some cases 
genuine, but was more frequently a name applied 
to the theism or pantheism which was intellectu¬ 
ally in advance of the theological thought of the 
ime. 

(a) Atheism in England and France ,—It was 
not till the fifteenth century that luaterial- 
stic interpretations of the universe began to 
how themselves in modern times. F. A. Lange, 
in his History of Materialism (vol. i. p. ‘226), 
mentions one Lsolated case in the 14th century— 
bat of Nicolaus de Autricuria, who at l^aris in 
348 was compelled to make recantation of several 
loctrines, and among others this doctrine, that in 
Ee processes of nature there is nothing to be found 
mt the motion of the combination and separation 
')f atoms. 

‘ Here,’ says Lange, ‘ is a formal Atomist In the very heart of 
the dominion of the Aristotelian theory of nature. But the 
same bold spirit ventured also upon a general declaration that 
we should put Aristotle, and Averrofes with him, on one side, 

.nd apply ourselves directly to things in themselves. Thus 
Ltomism and Empiricism go hand in hand together I In 
reality the authority of Aristotle had first to be broken before 
men could attain to direct intercourse with things theniselves.* 
The speculations which followed the incoming 
f the Copemican conception of the universe, such 
as those of Bruno and Vanini, were pantheistic 
rather than atheistic in their character. It was 
tot till the first half of the 17th cent, that the 
ripe fruits of the great emancipation of thought 
'legan clearly to present themselves. On the 
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materialistic side these fruits appeared in the 
writings of Bacon, Gassendi, and Hobbes, and, on 
the spiritualistic side, in the works of Descartes. 
The niaterialisin of the former writers cannot be 
called atheistic, for the atoms as they conceived 
them were not self - existent. There were pro¬ 
bably a good many professors of materialistic 
atheism in this early part of the 17th century. 

P^re Mersenne, a contemporary and friend of 
Descartes, makes the startling statement that 
there were in his time as many as bO.UOO atheists 
in the city of Paris alone. It seems likely, how¬ 
ever, that the majority of these were called 
atheists simnly because they declined to accept 
any longer the authority of Aristotle. Descartes 
himself had been accused of atheism on this 
ground. 

About this time there was much scepticism and 
speculation wliich came very near to atheism, ' 
but escaped it by an adhesion that was, no i 
doubt, in some cases insincere, but in other cases 
genuine enough, to the national Church. Whether : 
the attachment of Thomas Hobbes to the English 
Church was sincere has been questioned. His 
philosophy was thoroughlj^ materialistic. He 
held that even human sensation is nothing but 
the motion of corporeal particdes ; but he sheltered 
himself from the charge of atheism by saying that, 
in regard to his view of the universe, he confined 
himself exclusively to the phenomena which are 
kno'wable, and can be explained by the law of 
causality. Everything of which we can know 
nothing he resigns to theologians. The way in 
which, in his Leviathan, he utilizes religion for 
State purposes appears to render the genuineness 
of his theism very doubtful. 

' He lays down the following definition, ** Fear of power in¬ 
visible, feigned by the mind or imagined from tales publicly 
alloweci, KoUgion ; not allowed, Superntition " ’ (Ijange, op. eit., 
vol. i. p. 

While both Thomas Hobbes and the other great 
English thinker of the 17th cent., John Locke, 
were attached to Christianity, and the latter no 
doubt most sincerely so, their writings had no little 
eflect in preparing the way for future manifesta¬ 
tions of positive atheism. Both the materialism 
which formed the basis of Hobbes’ philosophy, and 
his selfish system of morals, were quite uncon¬ 
genial to theistic belief. And Locke’s doctrine 
of the origin of all ideas in sensation, though its 
atheistic tendency was, as we have seen, neutral¬ 
ized in his o^vn case by his inconsistent belief in 
the necessity of an adequate causal ground for the 
universe, and by his recognition of the validity of 
the teleological argument, yet really undermmed 
the rational basis oi theism, and when consistently 
carried out, it, in conjunction with Hobbes’ raa- 
teriaiisiu, was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the positive atheism which flourished in 
France towards the middle of the 18th century. 
What kept Locke and, indeed, most thoughtful 
persons in England from atheism during the 17th 
and 18bh cents, was the indestructible principle 


thus enunciated by Locke : , 

‘ Whateoever is first of all things must necessarily wnUin In 
it. and actually have, at least all the perfections that ever 
after exist ; nor can it ever give to another any pertectlon that 
it hath not actually in itself, or at least in a lugher degree; 
It necessarily follows that the first eternal being cannot be 
matter ’ (cf. Jlint, op. cit. p. 142). 

It should be added that, as Dr. Flint acutely 
remarks, the absence in England of much positive 
scepticism and professed atheism during these two 
centuries is partly to be accounted for by the strong 
tendency at that time, and also till far on 
19th cent., to refer theological insight and philo¬ 
sophical knowledge to two 

§ I it has been argued that m the above 
principle lies the most conclusive refutation of 
materialism and atheism. But though Locke buUt 
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his own theism mainly on this foundation, it is a 
principle which finds no justification in his own 
exposition of the origin of knowledge. It is a 
purely a priori conception and belief, such as are 
also the conceptions of moral authoritv and of 
infinity. Accordingly, when Locke’s itieas were 
introduced into France in the 18th cent., his 
doctrine of the origin of all knowledge in sensa¬ 
tion was consistently worked out, and led several 
thinkers to atheism. The belief in a separate and 
specially inspired source of theological trutli had 
to a large extent passed away among French 
thinkers; and hence what was simply neutral 
materialism in London became often positive 
atheism in Paris. The physician La Mettrie, the 
author of Ullornme Machine (1748), was led, 
through observing in his own case the influence 
of the movements of the blood on the power of 
thought, to maintain that all thinking and willing 
have their origin in sensation. He admits that it 
is probable that a Supreme Being exists, but adds 
that, if so, it is a theoretical truth without any use 
in practice. 

‘ For our peace of mind,' he says, ‘ it is Indifferent to know 
whether there is a God or not, whether He created matter, or 
whether it is eternal.' But a little further on he appears to 
agree with a friend of his whom he represents as arguing that 
‘the world would never be happy unless it was atheistic’ (Lange, 
History qf Materialism, ii. 73). 

Lange, who gives an excellent account of La 
Mettrie’s writings, remarks that 

‘ La Mettrie’s friend has only forgotten that even religion itself, 
quite apart from any revelation, must be reckoned among the 
natural impulses of man, and if this impulse leads to all un¬ 
happiness, It is not easy to see how all the other impulses, since 
they have the same natural origin, are to lead to happiness' (i&.). 

In his treatises on VolupU and LArt de Jouir, 
La Mettrie seeks to justify the pursuit of sensual 
enjoyment in a manner which Ueberweg justly 
describes as ‘ still more artificially exaggerated 
than frivolous.’ 

About twenty years after the publication of 
La Mettrie’s Vtiomme Machine, appeared the 
work which is regarded os the chef-d'oeuvre of 
French materialism. Its title is Systtme de la 
nature ou des lois du monde physique et du monde 
moral (1770). On its title-page it professes to be 
written by a M. de Mirabaud, who was a deceased 
secretary of the French Academy, but the real 
author was known to be Baron d'^Holhach. Hol- 
bach’s system, says Ueberweg, ‘combines all three 
elements of the empirical doctrine, which till 
then had been cultivated separately rather than 
together, viz. materialism (La ^^ett^ie’ 8 ), sen¬ 
sationalism (Condillac’s), and determinism (which 
Diderot had at length admitted).’ In this elaborate 
treatise the atheism is most pronounced, so that 
when a translation of it was jmhlished in London 
by the secularists in 1869, it bore on its cover 
the title The Atheist's Text-Book. It directly 
attacks the existence of God, and traces the origin 
of religion to fear and ignorance. Hoi bach sub¬ 
stitutes for God matter and motion. The work 
is highly rhetorical, and in parts quite eloquent. 
Its ethics resembles that of Epicurus. Like 
Epicurus, Holbach points to the pleasure and 
happiness which friendship and sympathy can im- 

E art, and reaches a code of morals which super- 
cially seems somewhat exalted. In his concluding 
cha()ter he says; 

‘ Be just, because equity ie the support of human society. Be 
good because goodness connects all hearts In adamantine 
bonds 1 Be thankful, because gratitude feeds benevolenoe, 
nourishes generosity 1 . . . Forgive injuries, because revenw 
perpetuates hatred 1 Do good to him that injureth thee In 
order to show thyself more noble than ho is ; and in order to 
make a friend of him who was once thine enemy. Be temperate 
in thine enjoyment, and chaste in thy pleasures, because 
voluptuousness begets weariness, Intemperance engenders 
disease ’ (p. 613). 

It is characteristic of this ethical theory, as of 
all sensational ethics, that the intrinsic grandeur 
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and worth of all these virtues are undermined and 
destroyed by the egoistic motives to which they 
are referred. 

Several other French writers of this epoch 
show anti-theistic leanings, even when they re¬ 
pudiate atheism, such as Diderot, in his later life, 
Helvetius, Lalande, Mar^chal, etc. (see Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories^ pp. 469-474). The great 
astronomer Laplace is sometimes classed among 
atheists, because, when reminded by Napoleon 
that in his treatise on Mtcanique CHeste he had 
said nothing about God, he replied, ‘Sire, I had 
no need of that hypothesis.’ But it is quite pos¬ 
sible that in this reply he meant simply that he 
could account for the celestial movement by the 
forces of which alone science takes cognizance, 
and he may not have implied that these second 
causes do not demand for their existence a self- 
existent ‘Cause of causes’ (see § i, above; and 
cf. Fiske, Through Nature to God, p. 141). It is 
related of David Hume that, when dining once 
with a party of eighteen at the house of Baron 
d’Holbach, he eimressed a doubt as to whether it 
was possible to nnd any person who would avow 
himself dogmatically an atheist. On which his 
host replied, ‘ My dear sir, you are at this moment 
sitting at table with seventeen such persons.’ 

The greatest French writer, however, of this 
time, Voltaire, felt no respect for these sceptical or 
atheistic reasonings. That powerful and original 
thinker (like Locke in the previous century) saw 
that only by a spiritual First Cause could living 
and self-conscious beings be produced ; and in the 
universe he saw such clear evidence of beneficent 
ur^se that more than once in his writings he 
wells eloquently on that old argument from design 
to which from the time of Anaxagoras and Socrates 
theists have confidently appealed, and which, as 
we shall afterwards see, the facts of evolution have 
by no means invalidated. 

The materialistic atheism which flourished in 
France before and during the Revolution gradually 
decayed, owing partly to Kantian and Hegelian 
influence, and oartlv to that spiritual philosophy 
which was deveiopen in France itself by Maine de 
Biran and Victor Cousin. 

(6) German anti-theistic theories. —About a cen¬ 
tury after the advent of materialism and atheism 
in French thought, there arose in Germany, partly 
as a result of the extreme idealistic thinking, but 
to a still greater extent as a reaction against it, a 
succession of anti-theistic writers of whom the 
latest. Professor Ernst Haeckel, is still exercising 
great influence, both on the Continent and in 
Britain. The first of these in date, Ludwig Feuer¬ 
bach, began his intellectual career as an idealist. 
Along witli the still more celebrated writer David 
Strauss, he came forth from the extreme left wing 
of the Hegelian school. Both of these thinkers 
found the supreme object of intere.st not in the 
Hegelian Absolute Spirit, but in human nature; 
and hence P’euerbach was a humanist like Auguste 
Comte rather than a materialist. 

‘In his view,' says B. H. Hutton, 'God la but the magni¬ 
fied imnfiro of man reflected back upon space by the mirror of 
human self-consciousness. As pilffrims to the Brocken often 
observe, durin^^ an autumn sunrise, shadows of their own 
tipures enormously dilated confronting them from a great 
distance, bowing as they bow, kneeling as they kneel, mocking 
them in all their gestures, and Anally disappearing as the sun 
rises higher in the sky, so the German Atheist maintains that in 
the early davm of human Intelligence, man has been deluded by 
such a Brocken-shadow of himself, which has been childishly 
worshipped as an ind^endent being and named God, but which 
mutt vanish soon’ (‘The Atheistic Explanation of Religion,' in 
Bgsaya Theological and Literary, vol. i. p. 26. This article is 
an admirable exposition and criticism of Feuerbach’s position). 

The translation of Feuerbach’s chief work. The 
Essence of Chrutianity {Das Wesen des Christen- 
thums, 1841), by Miss Marian Evans (George Eliot) 
in 1864, which was reviewed in the before-mentioned 


article by R. H. Hutton, attracted much attention 
in this country. The feature in his thouglit which 
has led to his being classed amonf^ materialists is 
liis doctrine that only the sensible is real. 

‘The body,' he says, ‘is part of my being; nay, the body is 
its totality, is my 

Consistently with this view, he emphatically re¬ 
jected all belief in personal immortality. 

Far more decisively materialistic than Feuer¬ 
bach was Carl Vogt, who in his Physiological 
Letters (1845-1847) developed the ideas of the 
French author Cabanis (1798), and argued that 
* thought stands in the same relation to the brain 
as the bile to the liver, or the urine to the kidneys.’ 
In 1852 appeared Jacob Moleschott’s famous 
work, The circulation of Life {Der Kreislauf 
des Lebens), which maintains that all vital pheno¬ 
mena can be explained as a perpetual circula¬ 
tion of matter from the inorganic to the organic 
world, and then back again from the organic to 
the inorganic. This doctrine has recently been 
acutely criticized by Sir Oliver Lodge, who con¬ 
tends that the phenomena of organization and life 
find their only satisfactory explanation in the 
assumption that a higher principle, life, guides 
and controls the elements of matter and energy 
(see his article on ‘ Mind and Matter’ in IIJ, Jan. 
1905). ‘ Without phosphorus,’ says Molescljott, 

‘there is no thought’; and he concludes that 
thought is a movement of the matter of the bruin. 

The book which in this materialistic and atheistic 
movement of the 19th cent, had much the same 
position and influence as Hoi bach’s Systetn of 
Nature had in the century pre(;eding, was I’ro- 
fessor Ludwig Biichner’s Force and Matter {Kraft 
und Stoff, 1855). Buchner was the first of those 
German materialists who afterwards came under 
the influence of Darwin’s book on The Origin of 
Species (1859). He professed that he found in Dar¬ 
winism the chief support of materialism, and in 
the later editions of his l)ook he declared that the 
doctrine of Natural Selection had wholly destroyed 
the force of the teleological argument. His general 
inference is that— 

‘not God, but evolution of matter, is the cause of the order of 
the world; that life is a combination of matter which in favour¬ 
able circumstances is spontaneously generated ; that there is no 
vital principle, because all forces, non-vltal and vital, are move¬ 
ments; that movement and evolution proceed from life to 
consciousness; . . . that there is no Goa, no final cause, no 
imniortality, no freedom, no substance of the soul' (Oase, 

‘ Metaphysics,' In EDr^^, voL xxx. p. 647). 

Sometimes Buchner speaks of mind as an efl’ect 
of matter, and sometimes as a movement of matter, 
and he uses these expressions inditt'erently. He de¬ 
fines p.sychical activity as ‘nothing hut a radiation 
through the cells of the grey substance of the 
brain of a motion set up by external stimuli.’ 
Buchner argues that his ‘ philo.sophic system, 
since it puts at its head not matter as such, but 
the unity and indivisibility of force and matter, 
cannot be described as materialism’ {Last Words 
on Materialism, p. 273). But, as Professor Case 
points out, if a pliilosophy makes force an attribute 
of matter, as Buchner’s does, it will recognize 
nothing but matter possessing force, and will 
therefore be at once materialism and monism, i.e. 
materialistic monism. 

The most recent anti-theistic work of import¬ 
ance in Germany is Professor Haeckel’s Riddle of 
the Universe [Die Wcltrdthsel), of which there is an 
English translation by J. McCabe (see § i, above). 
The peculiar feature of Haeckel’s theory is that, like 
the ancient Hylozoists, he represents the original 
substance as having a psychical as well as a physical 
side. Because of this he contends that his philo¬ 
sophy is not materialism. As, however, in his 
doctrine mind is always spoken of as an attribute of 
body, and cannot be conceived to exist dissociated 
from matter, it would appear that his system, like 
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Kucliner s, is fitly descri})ed as inaterialisticinunism. 
Haeckel derives everything from an eternal primi¬ 
tive substance, which hy condensation paases first 
into imponderable ether, and then by further con¬ 
densation into the elements of ponderable matter. 

I, his eternal substance is CTod. His system bears 
some resemblance to that of Leibniz in so far as 
Iiis monads possess the germs of perception and 
appetition. The souls of animals and men have 
no origin separate from that of their bodies. Sen¬ 
sation is the property of all nuitter. In plants 
and the lowest animals he considers sensation and 
will to be present, but only in a rudimentary and 
unconscious form. As to the point in evomtion 
at which consciousness first cletarly presents itself, 
he is not explicit. 

‘However certain,’ he says, ‘we are of the fact of this 
natural evolupori of consciouRiiPsa, we are, unfortunately, not 
yet in a position to enter more deeply into the question' 
(Haeckel, liuidle of the Universe, p. 191). 

On this Case makes the weighty remark : 

'Thus in presence of the problem which ia the crux of 
materialism, the orii^in of conac iousriess, he first propounds a 
grratuitous hyiwthesis that ever> tViiinj has mind, and then ffives 
up the origin of conscious mind after all. He is certain, how¬ 
ever, that the law of substance somehow proves that conscious 
soul is a mere function of brain, that soul is a function of all 
Buhfltanoes, and that Qod is the force or energ^y, or soul or 
si'irit, of Nature.’ (See Professor Case’s admirable article on 
‘ Metaph>8ic9’ in Kflrio for a fuller account and criticism of the 
systems of Buchner and Haeckel.) 

As was before remarked, Haeckel’s philosophy 
attbrds no explanation of how it comes about that 
the corpu.S(;les from the primitive sub.stance con- 
si)ire not only to form organisms, but to produce 
an orderly and teleologically arranged cosmos. 
What is needed for this is not only the psychical 
character which he assigns to each corpu.scle, but 
an intelligence and will dominating the whole and 
co-ordinatinjp' all its .separate parts. He calls his 
philosophy the monistic, or mechanical philosophy, 
as contrasted with the teleological. 

‘ There is everywhere.’ he pays, ‘ a necessary caus.al connexion 
of phenouiena, and therefore the whole knowable uuiverae is a 
harmonious unity, a jumion' (Evolution of Man, ii. 3.')(l). 

Hut Haeckel’s ‘Law of Substance’ gives no ex- 
fdanation of the cau.se of this ‘ Imrrnonious unity,’ 
nor ilocs it at all account for the origin of the 
ideas which he make.s the very bases of religion— 
tiie ideas, namely, of the good, the true, and tlie 
bcantiful. In his system, spirit and matter arc 
inseparable, and therefore sjurit can neither create 
nor control matter. This circumstance alone shows 
that there is an impassable gulf between his world- 
tlu'ory and any world-theory that can l>e rightly 
termed theistic. 

Along with German anti-thei.stic theories miist 
t»e ela.ssed a doctrine which, so far from being 
materialistic, is intensely idealistic, namely, the 
doctrine of ‘ ethical idealism,’ which is propimnded 
by F. A. Lange in the third volume of his very 
able History of Materialism. Lange, under the 
inlluence or the ag^o.stic side of the Kantian 
philosophy, came to the conclusion that there 
exist in tlie universe no reality or realities corre¬ 
sponding to onr ideal conceptions. But the.se ideal 
conce]>tions, he contends, are in themselves of in- 
calculable value to the soul, and it is in this sphere 
of the poetic imagination alone that we must look 
for the satisfaction of onr religions sentiments and 
aspirations. Tlie intelligible world is, in his view, 
a world of poetry. The greatest noems, he argnes 
have immortal worth, though the heroes celebrated 
in them may have had no historical existence, lo 
this illustration pastor Heinrich Lang of Zuncli 

very pertinently replied: 

‘ yoema hold their own when they 
livion decays so soon as it is seen that the ohjeots o -/‘hnnl 
i.nagrinary Ind not real.’ An adn.irable ^ 

of reliviois thought of which l^angy is one f ^ 

found in Martineau’s Addre.^s on Ideal Substitutes for God 
nis Essays, Rcviexvs, and Addresses (vol. iv. p. ..6911.). 

Positivism.— Positivism, l>oth as a philosophy 


4. 


and as a religion, appears to have about as much 
influence in England as it has in the land of its 
birth. In Mr. Frederic Harrison and Dr. J. H. 
Bridges it has liad remarkably able exponents and 
advocates in this country ; and its monthly organ, 
/he Positivist Review, often reaches a high level 
of philosophical and sociological thought. As a 
phihiHophy, Positivism pr<)fe.sses to be an ex¬ 
clusively non-metaphysical system. It teaches 
that the phenomenal world is the only know'able 
world, and it deprecates as wholly without value 
or interest all speculations concerning the nature 
of the ground or cause beneath or behind the 
phenomena of the sensible universe. While Herbert 
Spencer holds that our very conception of the re¬ 
lative character of all our scientific knowledge 
comnels us to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
Ueality behind the world of phenomena, and that 
it is this Unknowable Reality which forms the 
object of religion, the Positivi.sts, on the other 
hand, maintain that what is wholly unknowable is 
wholly without interest to mankind, and therefore 
can never excite or sati.sfy religious ideas or emo¬ 
tions. According to Comte’s celebr.i lcd law of the 
three sLiges of religious insight, mankind begins 
hy assigning the causation of cosmical plicnumena 
to the supernatural volition of personal dciticjs, and 
finally to one Supreme Deity, when the stage of 
monotheism is reached. Reason, Comte held, 
gradually overthrow’s this theological belief, and 
m place of a personal cau.se sets up metapliysical 
abstractions such as centrifugal force, elective 
affinity, or vitality as the causal principles behind 
phenomena. Science, however, at length comrludes 
that these abstractions rest upon no real experi¬ 
ence ; and the third and final stage is that 
of Positivism. The Positive stage of conviction, 
towards which all culture is approaching, means, 
he say.s, the recognition of the truth that all 
ontological causes (whether metaphysical or theo¬ 
logical) are wholly beyond the scope of man’s 
intellectual insight. It has been shown by many 
critics of Positivism that these three ways of 
considering the universe are not nece.ssarily suc¬ 
cessive, hut constantly occur together in the 
history of philosophical and religious thought. 

There is one true and valuable feature in Comte’s 
philo.sophy which raises it far above the level of 
the 18th century materialism of La Mcttrie, d’Hol- 
bach, etc. They carried up the materialistic and 
mechanical principles, by wliich they explained 
the inorganic world, into the sphere of life and 
consciousness, and thus arrived at the description 
of man as a machine (TJHomme Machine). This, 
said Comte, is materialism, and against it he 
strongly protested. He w’ould never allow that 
the mechanical theory w’a.s rationally aj)plicahle 
beyond the limits of the physical world, and held it 
to be self-condemned so soon as it w’as pushed into 
the provinces of biology and human character 
(Mai tineau, Types of Ethical Theory, i. 503). 

Comte's religious conception appears to be 
atheistic, in so far as it rejects the view that 
nature and Iniinanity are the products of a self- 
existent and self-conscious Eternal Cause. In the 
place of God, in the theistic sense, he substitutes 
the Grand ktre —Humanity—as the supreme object 
in the universe. Some critics hold tliat the real 
object of the Po.sitivist’s adoration is the ideal of 
human perfection, which ho practically hypostatizes 
and adores. Positivists, however, will not admit 
this, for this would be, in their view, equivalent to 
the worship of an abstraction. In the International 
Journal of Ethics for July 1900 (p. 425), Dr. Coit, 
the founder of the ‘ethical culture’ societies in 
England, says: 

‘ So far as I am aware, the Positivists have never declared that 
Humanity is God. But they have maintained that all tlso hoTuaife 
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and obedience which has been rendered to God should now be 
transferred to Hunianity. They have worshipped Humanity, 
they have pr.a^ ed to it, they have found consolation and stren^fth 
in communion with it. Surely, then, it has become their Go<l.’ 

In (he next nuniher of the Positivist Eevieiv, 
however, Mr. Frederic Harrison expresses strong 
dissent from this statement, and denies that Posi¬ 
tivists have prayed to and woi-slupped Humanity. 

The non-metaphysical character of tlie Positivists* 
religion provokes a comparison of it with Buddhism. 
There are, however, vital ditlerences between the 
two. Tlie religious .sentiments of Positivists do 
not centre in a glorified personal being; nor has 
Positivism as a religion anything corresponding 
to the doctrines of kanna and transmigration, 
which bring Buddhism into some affinity with 
theistic religion. Cf., further, art. Positivism. 

5 . Anti-theistic theories in England in the 
nineteenth century.—It was not till the middle of 
the 19tli cent, tliat anti-theistic writings had much 
intiuence in England. The Essay on the Origin and 
Prospects of Man (3 vols., 1831) -a posthumous 
work by Mr. Thomas Hope, the author of a bril¬ 
liantly written novel, Anastaslus, or Memoirs of a 
Modem Greek—is a confused medley of materialistic 
speculations respecting the origin of the inorganic 
and org.anic worlds from molecules, which are 
represented as proceeding by way of radiation or 
evolution from the substance of God, the inconceiv¬ 
able primary cause. On its apjiearance Thomas 
Carlyle characterized the book as ‘ a monstrous 
Anomaly, where all sciences are heay)ed and huddled 
together’ {Miscellaneous Essays, iv. 31). Some 
illustrative passages are quotc<l from it in Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 476, 478). 

A much more lucid materialistic treatise, and 
also more decidedly atheistic, appeared in 1851, in 
the form of Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature 
and Development, from the iiens of Mr. H. G. 
Atkinson and Miss Harriet Martineau. In this 
book Atkinson says : 

‘ 1 am far from beiutf an Atheist, as resting on second causes. 
As well might we, resting on the earth, deny tViat there is any 
depth beneath; or, living in time, deny eternity. I do not say, 
therefore, that there is no God ; but that it is extravagant and 
irreverent to imagine that CAUse a Person ; the fundamental 
cause is wholly beyond our conception ’ (p. 240). 

As these writers, however, always speak of matter 
as if it were eternal, declare that ‘ the mind of man 
is the result of material development,’ and assert 
that ‘ philosophy finds no God m nature, nor sees 
the want of any,’ it is impossible to deny that 
their book is fundamentally atheistic. Like most 
atheistic treatises, it denies the freedom of the will 
and personal immortality, and declares that ‘ there 
is no more sin in a crooked disposition than in a 
crooked stick in the water, or in a hump-back or a 
squint.’ At the time of its appearance the work 
was severely criticized bv James Martineau in the 
Protective Review, ana there is another acute 
criticism of it in Profes.sor J. S. Blackie’s Natural 
History of Atheism (1877). 

6 . Secularism.—Enpliah Secularism appears to 
he almost entirely an indigenous growth. During 
the early portion of the 19th cent, there appeared 
several writings which, though by no means 
atheLstic, yet prepared the way for the incoming 
of a non-religious and also of an anti-religious drift 
of thought. The phrenological writings of George 
Combe, though they were in his 04vn case associated 
with theistic views, were calculated to encourage a 
materialistic view of mind. Thomas Paine and 
Richard Carlile were themselves Deists, but many 
of the admirers of their rationalism did not admit 
the validity of their deistic views. The philosophy 
of the philanthropic socialist, Robert Owen, exer¬ 
cised a strong anti-theistic influence. Owen held 
a doctrine somewhat resembling Haeckel’s, in 
which God is conceived as permeating all the 
particles of the universe. At this time there was 


also an important circle of tliinkers, of which 
Jeremy Bentham was the centre, and which was 
strongly antagonistic to positive religious beliefs. 
Professor Bain in his Life of James mill says ; 

‘That Mill’s acijualntance with Hf iitharn hoHtened his course 
touard.'i iu/idolitv it is impossible to doubt. Heutham never in 
80 many words j)ublicly avowed himself an atheist, hut he waa 
80 in subatanee. His destructive criticisnia of religious doctrine 
in The Church of England Catechism Reviewed, and still more 
his anonymous book on Natural Religion, left no re.siduo that 
could be of any value. As a legislator he had to allow a ;jilaro 
for Religion; but he made use of the Deity, as Napoleon wished 
to make use of the Pope, for sanctioning whatever he himself 
chose, in the name of Utility, to prescribe. John Austin fol¬ 
lowed on the same tack ; but this course was too disingenuous to 
suit either of the Mills. It is cjuite certain, moreover, that the 
whole tone of conversation in Uentharn’s more select circle was 
atheistic ' (cf. Mind, vol. ii. p. 627). 

All these circumstances had probably some in¬ 
fluence in bringing about that secularist movement 
in M'hich George Jacob Holyoake and Charles 
Bradlaiigh were the leading spirits. Bradlaugh 
in the Natioruil Reformer, ancl Holyoake in the 
Reasoner, appealed to a large number of reader.^, 
especially of the artizan class. The work thus 
begun has been continued down to the present time 
by a succession of lecturers and writers ; but it has 
now to a large extent lost its positively atheistic 
character, and is merged in the larger movement 
of agnosticism, which the numerous cheap publica¬ 
tions of the ‘ Rationalist Press Association ’ are 
doing much to advance. The name ‘Secularist,’ 
as dLstinguished from ‘ Atheist,’ was originated l>y 
Holyoake in 1851. The latter word, to which 
Bradlaugh had no dislike, was objected to by 
Holyoake on the ground that it wa.s often under- 
stooil to mean ‘one who is not only without God 
but also without morality.’ The two leaders were 
of very dissimilar types of mind. Holyoake, like 
Robert Owen, of whom he had been a diseiple, was 
of a construetive disposition ; he would have liked 
to give to the word ‘ secularism ’ a meaning which 
w'ould not have excluded theists. Bradlaugh, on 
the contrary, w'as naturally aggre.ssive. He i<lenti- 
fled all theological ideas with superstition, and the 
work of uudermining them he evidently found very 
congenial. 

The chief logical ground on which they both 
rejected thei.sm dilTered somewhat from that which 
wiis taken by earlier atheists of that century. 
These, as we have seen, a.sserted the existence of a 
First Cause, though they regarded its character as 
wholly unknowable. Holyoake and Bradlaugh, 
on the other hand, started with matter, maintain¬ 
ing that it needed no cause, being itself self-existent 
and eternal. Their contention w^as that the creation 
of matter by a self-existent Spirit is inconceivable. 
To this the theist replies that, though w o have no 
experience of it, such creation would violate no 
necessary law of thought; and he further contends 
that the atheist’s assertion that out of lifeless 
matter organization and life spontaneously arose 
is not only inconceivable, but actually violates the 
law of thought which compels us to believe that no 
cause for an effect can be admitted unless there is 
some element in it which can be conceived as 
capable of giving rise to the effect. 

Another very prominent feature in both Brad- 
laugh’s and Holyoake’s attack on theism was their 
attempt to invalidate that argument from design 
in which so many thinkers, including Locke and 
Voltaire, have found a sure basis for theistic 
belief. Holyoake in his chief works, Paley Re¬ 
futed and The Trial of Theismy dwells at great 
length on this question. Finding it impossible to 
explain the order and systematic organization of 
the cosmos on the materialistic hypothesis, he trie.s 
to overthrow the theist’s explanation by contend¬ 
ing that, if it w'ere a real explanation, it would 
involve other necessary assumptions which experi¬ 
ence shows to have no existence in fact. Admit, 
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he says, that there was a (le.sij^mer, then that 
designer must liave been a nerson ; and if a person, 
he could not have designed the universe unless he 
had possessed what all persons whom we know 
possess, namely, a cerebral organization, a brain; 
and, he concludes, there is no evidence of the 
existence of sucli a brain. This argument has 
also been employed by Professors \V. K. Clill'ord and 
Du Bois-Reymoiid in tlie anti-theistic interest. It 
has been re[)lie(l to by eminent thinkers, both scien- 
tilic and philosophical. On the relations between 
mind and matter Sir Oliver Lodge says : 

‘ I'\xndatnenUilly ihcy amount to this : that a complex piece of 
matter called the brain i« the organ or instrument of mind and 
consciousness ; that if it bo stimulated mental activity results; 
that if it be injured or dostroyeil no manifestation of mental 
activity is possible. . . . Suppose wo grant all this, what then? 
We have granted that brain is the means whereby mind is made 
manifest on this material plane, it is Uie instrument through 
which alone wo know it, but we have not granted that mind is 
li)nited to its inaterial manifestation ; nor can we maintain that 
without mat ter tlie things wo call mind, intelligence, conscious¬ 
ness, have no sort of existence. Mind may be incorporate or 
Incarnate in matter, but it may also transcend it. Hrain is truly' 
the organ of mind and consciousness . . . but no one is at 
liberty to assert on the strength of that fact that the realities 
underlying our use of those terms have no existence apart from 
terrestrial brains ’ (‘ Mirul and Matter,' fIJ, Jan. 1905, p. 324 f.). 

In § I rcasuns have been given for concluding tliat 
organization can be explained only by assuming 
that a higher principle guides the arrangement of 
the material j)articles. If tliis is the case, life is 
the cafi.se of the structure of brain, while brain is 
posterior to life, and is the organ through which 
life and the material univers(i interact. Dr. James 
Martiiieau, in his article on ‘ ]\lodcrn Materiali.siu : 
its Attitude towards Theology,’ very carefully dis¬ 
cusses this question. He argues that, though a 
finite and created mind needs a cerebral organ for 
its coniiiiunication with the i)hy.sical world, it is 


patible ideas. Such arguments as these, even if 
they were valid (which all thei.sts would deny), 
would have little or no weight with secularists in 
general; for such arguments assume the existence 
of an a priori source of knowledge, and this very 
few atheists would grant. 

Be.sides llolyoake and Bradlaugh, there have 
been other .secularist lecturers and writers, such as 
Charles Watts, G. W. Foote, Mrs. Besant (who 
has since become a leader among the theosophists), 
W. S. Koss, etc. An account of the books, pamph¬ 
lets, and periodicals which have been issued by 
this school of anti-theistic thought will be found in 
Dr. ¥\h\V& Anti4heistic Theories (pp. 509-519). See 
also art. Skcularism. 

7 . Recent Agnosticism. — In connexion with 
this subject, brief reference needs to be made in 
conclusion to some recent distinguished writers, 
wdios(! speculations, though often by no means 
ntheistic, have unquestionably w^eakened theistie 
belief in the case of many of their readers. The 
most eminent among them are the scieiitilic. wu iters, 

G. J- Romanes, W. K. Clifford, John Tyndall, T. 

H. Huxley, and the philo.sopher, H. Spencer. In 
187h there w'as published anonymously a decidedly 
atheistic w'ork, entitled A Candid Examination oj 
Theism, by Physicus. Many years later, Romanes 
acknowledged the authorship, and staled at the 
same time that he had then come to see Uiat his 
most important objections to theism were invalid. 
In the above w’orK he says that he had at one 
time been convinced by leaden Pow'eU’s w'ork on 
The Order of Nature, that this order necessitates 
the liypothesis of an eternal creative intelligence 
and will, but that, on the appearance of Spencer’s 
First PrincipUs and Charles Darwin’s work on 
Natural Selection, his views had undergone a total 


higdily probable that a self-existent and eternal change, and that at the time of writing^the C’arwitcf 
Mind is not thus conditioned. ‘ Further,’ he says. Examination he felt assured that the appearances 


‘ I would submit that in dealing with the problem of the 
Universal Mind this demand for organic centralization is 
strangely inappropriate. It is when mental power has to bo 
localised, bounded, lent out to Individual natures and assigned 
to a scene of definite relations, that a focus must be found for 
it and a molecular structure with determinate peripher>' be 
built for its lodgment. And were Du Dois Reymond himself 
ever to alight on the portentous cerebrum \n lii< h he imagines, 

I greatly doubt whether he would fulfil his promise and turn 
riieist at the sight ; that he had found the Cause of causes 
would be the last inference it would occur to him to draw; 
rather would he look round for some monstrous craiture, some 
cosnjic megatherium, born to float and pasture on the fields of 
space ’ (Kssaps, Reuif U's, and Addresseg, vol. iv. p. 254). 

If the objector still insists that the Eternal Mind 
must have some inaterial organ, both Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Dr. Martineaii point out that 

‘ it has been surmised that just as the corpuscles and atoms 
of matter, in their intricate movenmnts and relations, combine 
to form the brain cell of a human being, so the cosmic bodies, 
the planets and suns and other groupings of the ether, may 
perhaps combine to form something corresponding as it were to 
toe brSin cell of some transcendent mind. The thing 
guess, it Is not an impossibility, and it cannot be excluded 
Cm o philosophic system by any ncKalive rtatement baarf 
on scientific fact' (Sir Oliver Lodge, luc. eit., p. 325. cl. 
Martincau, (>p. ciL, p. 255). i.u : 

Ill addition U) these two arguments for atheism, 


of design in the universe could be explained with¬ 
out the assumption of a creating mind. About 
the year 1889, how'ever, he wrote three articles on 
the * Influence of Science upon Religion,’ and these, 
together with some other notes on theism from his 
pen, w'ere published, after his death, under the 
title Thoughts on Religion, by Dr. Charles (Jore, 
now the Bishop of Birmingham. In these articles 
Romanes declares his recovered faith in the valid¬ 
ity of the teleological argument. 

‘ I think It is perfectly clear,' he concludes, ‘ that if the argu¬ 
ment from teleology is to be saved at all, it can only be so by 
shifting from the narrow basis of special adaptation, to the 
broad area of Nature as a whole. And here I confess that to 
my mind the argument does acquire a weight which, If long 
and attentively considered, deserves to be regarded as enormous. 
For although this and that particular adjustment in Nature 
may be seen to be proximately due to physical causes ... the 
more ultimate question arises, How is it that all physical causes 
conspire, by their united action, to the production of a general 
order of Nature? It is against all analogy to suppose that 
such an end as this can bo accomplished by such means as those, 
in the way of mere chance or " the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms ” We are led by the most fundamental dictates of our 
reasoii to conclude that there must he some cause for this co¬ 
operation 0/ caiigcH’ {Thoughts on Religion, p. 67 f.). 


BradiaullTramreair^^ ;ome''iiietaphysical obstacles ' He then proceeds to show that tins adequate 
which in hiV opinion, bar the wav to a theistic cause can be nothing short fd a Divine M^nd, 

ronclu^ion^ of these is that we are though that Infinite ^fmd may be, and indeed must 

cone i ^g Qf thought to conceive of be, beyond the comprehension of mans finite 

necessitated by the laws^oi uioug^ inielligenee. For the views of Dr. Romanes on 

the ‘ diaracter ’ of God, and on ChristianiW, the 
Thoughts on Religion must be consulted. Bishop 
Gore mentions that his friend, shortly before his 
death, expressed his belief that it is bv ‘ intuition ’ 
we become acquainted with God, and added that 
he was in cordial agreement on this subject with 
Knight’s Aspects of Theism, 

Professor W. K. Clifford held 


Substance as ‘‘that which does not r^uire the con 
ception of anything else antecedent to it ; ana 
therefore Substance cannot have been created or 
oriirinated. To this Dr. I'lmt well reidies: 

‘ If hP fMr Bradlaugh] can conceive substance prr w, and not 
or to mysticlam^fi^. ciL, p. 617). 


vomyBwuiwx. .. r — - .- Professor W. K.. Ulinoru neia a world-theory 

In a similar strain Bradlaugh ^onton^ ^ t, similar to that of Haeckel. Every- 

God were infinite, it would thing, both physical and psychical, wm, he main- 

infinite'G^d''anTa cr^aSd^ntee^e ^ tain^, comp^osed of elements of ‘ mind-stutV and 
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when these elements are compounded in a nervous 
system, tliey manifest the phenomena of con 
sciousness. As to the cause which so arranges 
these elements as to form out of them the actual 
orderly universe of matter and mind, his writings 
furnish no explanation. With Holyoake and Du 
Hois-Ileynu)ucl, he regards the existence of a self- 
existent personal cause as highly improbable, 
owing to Uie want of evidence for tlie existence of 
a corresponding brain. What has been previously 
said in reply to Holyoake's secnlaristic atheism 
applies equally to CUfl’ord’s reasons for denying 
the existence of God. Clillord’s view of religion 
was akin Positivism. 

‘ In such a moment of utter sincerity,* he sajs, ‘ when a man 
has bared his own soul before the immensities and the eternities, 
a presence in which his own j>oor personality is shrivelled into 
nothinjrness arises within liirn, and saj s, us plainly as words can 
say, “I am with thee, and 1 am greater than thou." Many 
names of Gods, of many siiajs's, have men given to this presence, 
seeking by names and pictures to know more clearly the guide 
and the helper of men.' 

riiese words Jippear to point to a theistic con- 
clu^iion, but Cliliord disappoints this expectation ; 
for liis final judgment is that, ‘ after all, such a 
helper of men, outside of humanity, the truth will 
not allow us to see ’ {Lectures and Essays^, 386). 

Professor John Tyndall’s Address before the 
British As.sociation at Belfast in 1874 excited much 
attention, and called forth many criticisms from 
the theistic side. Among the.se perhaps tiie most 
important was a paper in the Contemporary Review 
on ‘ Modem Materialism : its Attitude towards 
Theology,’ by Dr. James Martineau, between whom 
and Professor Tyndall there had often been mental 
encounters at the meetings of the Metaphysical 
►Society. (This paper, together with another on 
‘Religion as aflected by Modem Materialism,’ is 
reprinted in vol. iv, of Martineau’s Reviews, 

and Addresses,) 

Though in the ‘Address ’ Tyndall says, ‘ I discern 
in matter the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ he declined to be called a materialist. His 
view somewhat resembled Haeckel’s, in that he 
maintained that sensation could not arise unless 
the elements of matter had a psychical as well as a 
physical side. He did not, however, regard sensa¬ 
tion as a property of matter, but rather as a 
universal concomitant of matter. The passage 
from the physics of the brain to the facts of 
consciousness he admitted to be altogether incon¬ 
ceivable by the human mind. As to the cause 
of the atoms and of the processes of evolution, his 
position was not atheistic but agnostic. In an 
Address at Birminj^ham, a few months later than 
the one at Belfast, he says, in reply to the question 
whether there are not in nature manifestations of 
knowledge and skill higher than man’s ; 

‘ My friends, the profession of that atheism with which 1 am 
sometimes so lightly charged would, in my case, be an impossible 
answer to this question.’ 

Like Lange, he confines religion to the sphere of 
idealism and emotion. In reference to Tyndall’s 
statement that ‘we must radically change our 
notions of “ Matter ” if we are to understand how it 
carries witli it the promise and potency of all ter¬ 
restrial life,’ Martineau remarks {op. cit. iv. 175) 
that what Tyndall says simply amounts to this : 

" ‘Charge the word [matter] with your qucesila, and 1 will 
promise to elicit them explicitly.” It is easy travelling through 
the stages of such an hypothesis; you deposit at your bank a 
round sum ere you start; and, drawing on it piecemeal at every 
pause, complete your grand tour without a debt. Words, how¬ 
ever, ere they can hold such richness of prerogative, will be found 
to have emerged from their physical meaning, and to be truly 
$€o<t>6pa ovd^ara—terms that bear God In them, and thus dissolve 
the very theory which they represent. Such extremely clever 
Matter-matter that is up to everjrthing, even to writing Hamlet, 
and finding out its own evolution, and substituting a molecular 
plebiscite for a divine monarchy of the world—may fairly be 
regarded as a little too modest In its disclaimer of the atMbutee 
of Mind.’ 

The views of Profes .901 T. H. Huxley differ io 


one iinportiint respect from those of his greut 
friend, Professor Tyndall. The former, through 
his study of Hume, was inclined to accept the 
principles of sensational idealism, whereas the 
latter sided with the agnostic realism of Herbert 
Spencer. Huxley, accordingly, seeks to rebut the 
charge of materialism, by declaring that lie is 
utterly incapable of conceiving ‘ the existence of 
matter if there is no mind in which te picture that 
existence’ {Methodand Results, Lond. 1893, p. ‘245). 
But, while he thus makes the existeno« matLe^ 
dependent on mind, he at the same time hwia& t-ius 
doctrine of ‘ human automatism,’ i.e. that while 
states of consciousness depend upon the molecular 
movements of the cerebral substance, ‘ there is no 
proof that any state of consciousness is the cause 
of change in the motion of the matter of the 
organism ’ {ib. p. 244). 

At a meeting of the Metaphysical Society, when Huxky had 
read a paper on the subjed, ‘ lias the Frog a Soul ? ’ one of the 
members present said : ‘ I was walking down oxford Street tins 
morning, intending to go straight to tiie Marble Arch ; but, hap¬ 
pening to glance at my boots, I saw that I needed a new pair, 
and 1 accordingly turned into Kegcnt Street, where my boot¬ 
maker lives.* 'Then, addressing iluxley, he asked, ‘Am I to 
understand that the coming into my mind of the idea about the 
boots had no causal connexion with the change In the direction 
of my walk ?* ‘ Most certainly you are,' replied the professor. 

It i.s clear, then, that though Huxley in words 
rejects materiali.srn, and asserts that the body is 
only a group of mental symbols, he is virtually 
a decided materialist, for he represents mind as 
dependent for its existence on thi.s group of mental 
symbols, and possessed of no power to act in any 
way upon the reality for which these symbols stand. 

As Huxley maintained that nothing is knowable 
but phenomena, i.e. states of consciousness, lie held 
that we can neither atlirm nor deny the existence 
of God or of any metaphysical realities behind 
phenomena. To describe nis attitude towards these 
metaphysical questions he coined the convenient 
word ‘ Agnostic.’ The charge of atheism he em¬ 
phatically repels, saying : 

' The problem of the ultimate cause of existence . . . sooms 
to me . . . hopeleaslv out of reach of my poor powers. Of all the 
senseless l>abble I have ever ha<l ocscasion to read, the demon¬ 
strations of these philosophers who undertake to tell us all a)>out 
the nature of God would be the worst, if they were not surpassed 
by the still greater absurdities of the philosophers who try to 
prove that there is no God ' {Method and ResvXts, p. 245ff.). 

With regard to the relation of the Uarwiniau 
account of evolution to the argument from design, 
Huxley expresses him.self as follows : 

‘ No doubt, it is quite true that the doctrine of Evolution is 
the most formidable opponent of all the commoner and coarser 
forms of Teleology. , . . "[Hie teleological and the mechanic,al 
views of nature are not, however, of necessity mutually ex¬ 
clusive. On the contrary, the more purely a mechanist the 
•peculator is, the more firmly does be assume a primordial 
molecular arrangement, of which all the phenomena of the uni¬ 
verse are the consequences; and the more completely is he 
thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy him 
bo disprove that this primordial molecular arrangement was not 
Intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe ’ {Critiques 
and Addresses, pp. 806-807X 

It would seem that Huxley should here have 
asked himself the question whether thLs ‘ primordial 
arrangement,’ from which a universe abounding in 
marks of adaptation has proceeded, does not by a 
necessity of human thougnt demand an adequate 
cause, liomanes, as we have seen, did put this 
question to himself, and the answer to it m which 
he finally found satisfaction was that it is only on 
the hypothesis of the creative action of an Eternal 
Mind tnat the facts of physical and mental evolu¬ 
tion are at all satisfactorily accounted for. Huxley, 
however, never fairly faces the question of ultimate 
causation, hut concludes his criticism of the teleo- 
loncal argument with the words: 

* Whv trouble oneself about matters which are out of reach, 
ben Uie working of the mechanism itself, which is of infinite 
practical importance, affords scope for all our energies?’ {ib. 
807). 

He forgot that the human mind has other 
aspirations and faculties besides those which lead 
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to scientitic discovery ; that it canuot content itself 
with the ascertainment of tlie order of phenomenal 
succession, but must perforce, for the satisfaction 
of its rational, its ethical, and its religious nature, 
ever seek after insight into the reality and the 
character of the Causa causarum. 

Herbert Spencer’s attitude towards theism was 
by no means so negative or neutral as was that of 
Tyndall and Huxley ; and with good right he main¬ 
tained that his philosophical sysLein might be j)an- 
theistic, but could not justly be termed atheistic. 
His conception of the basal reality of the universe 
rested ujxm an assumed a priori principle. 

In op[>osition to the doctrine of Mansel and Sir 
\V. Hamilton, he maintains, 

‘Impossible though it is to j^ve to this consciousness of the 
Absolute any qualitative or quantitative expression whatever, 
it is not the less certain that it remains with us as a positive and 
indestrurtible element of thought’ {First Principles^, p. 77; 
cf. Nineteenth Century, July 1S84, pp. 5-7). 

In his view it is the same ultimate reality which in 
the inorganic world manifests itself in the form of 
matter and motion, and in living beings in modes 
of consciousness. His philosophy, liowever, fur¬ 
nishes no explanati<m ot how, from the modes of 
matter and motion which physical science discerns, 
organic structures can spontaneously arise. He 
states that the volumes in which he would have 
explained the passage from the inorganic to the 
organic had for want of time not been written. 
Wbat these volumes would have contained we can 
only conjecture from other passages in Mr. Spencer’s 
writings, where he maintains that, in his aoctrine 
of an iniinite and eternal energy out of which all 
phenomena, both psychical and physical, arise, he 
nas reached a reality which satisfies the demands 
alike of science and of religion. In 1884, he 
declares that 

* though the attributes of personality, as we know it, cannot be 
conceived by U8 aa attributes of the Unknown Cause of thinn, 
vet duty requires us neither to alBrm nor to deny personality, 
but to submit ourselves in all humility to the established limits 
of our intelligence, in the conviction that the choice is not 
between personality and somethinij lower than personality, but 
between ^Hirsonality and something higher; and that the 
Ultimate Power is no more presentable In terms of hurnan con¬ 
sciousness than human consciousness is representable in terms 
of a plant’s functions’ (Nineteenth Century, July 1884, p. 7). 

Were it not for the la,st clauHc in this quotation, 
one might suppose that Spencer held a view 
akin to the theistic doctrine of Lotze, ».e, that 
lersonality under human limitations must needs 
•e imperfect, and that it is only in God that perfect 
personality is realizetl. Lotze’a doctrine is theistic, 
because it implie.s that, in conceiving of God after 
the fashion of the highest form of human per- 
sonality, we have a real and positive, though im¬ 
perfect, insight into the nature of God. The last 
clause of the above quotation, however, denie.s the 
possibility of any such insight, and thus entirely 
separates Spencer’s doctrine from true theism. 
Further. Spencer’s attempt to derive all moral 
ideals and all consciousness of moral authority 
from the experiences of pleasure and pain, makes 
it impossible for him to recognize in our ideals 
any insight into the character of God; and hence 
his Ultimate Reality cannot be regarded as an 
adequate object of religious faith and worship. 

This article may conclude with the obvious re¬ 
mark, tliat at the present time atheism m the 
definite form which it has often assumed in the 
past has almost entirely disappeared, and an 
Lnostic form of rationalism has takra ite place. 
Benn’s treatise on The History of English Rational- 
ism in ths Nineteenth Century, oaA Kober^n s 
Short History of Freethought, will g":®* 
clear idea of the forms of negation with whmb the 
defenders of theism wUl probably have to deal 
during the present century. 

Ln,aAtcR..-J«n« 
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Charles B, Upton. 

ATHEISM (Buddhist). — i. Buddhism, in so 
‘ar as it is a philosophic system, is rmlically averse 
A) the idea of a Supreme Being—of a Goa, in the 
Western sciise of the word. It must be remem¬ 
bered tliat this atheism is not a characteristic 
peculiar to Buddhism alone. The ‘ l..ord ' (Uvara) 
of the nominally theistic schools (aUvarikas), when 
He is nut conceived of as an Oriental despot, arbi¬ 
tral ily imputing sin or virtue and assiLUiing hell 
or heaven to His creatures, is practically only an 
Organizer of the world, keeping account of the 
actions (karuia) of creatures iu order to ensure 
their due recompense, and, after each period of 
chaos, re-constructing tlie universe in order to set 
each creature in the j)lace which befits it. All the 
Hindus believe, a.s a matter of fact, in endless 
transmigrations. 

Another point worthy of remark is that, although 
the Buddhists maintain the uselessness of this ‘ Lord,’ 
a mere delegate of the karma, of creatures, they 
nevertheless personify the karma, or Law. ‘ Even 
if I hid my sin from every one, I should not hide 
it from the Law’ (cf. SBE xxxv. ‘295). But, as a 
general rule, retribution for deeds is believed to 
operate automatically by reason of an euer^ 
called the ‘ indestructible ’ (the ‘ invisible ’ of the 
Brahinanical treatises), and the system is there¬ 
fore atheistic because it does away with the 
thought of a jicrsonal Being who would scrutinize 
the ‘ book of debts’ of which their treatises some¬ 
times speak. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that to uelieve in infallible and immutable justice is 
to recognize at least one of the thoughts which con¬ 
stitute the idea of God. The Buddhists know that 
good actions can mix ^vith evil ones and counteract 
their unhappy consequences; they especially praise 
repentance, and by doing so raise themselves above 
the purely mechanical idea of karma (q.v.), which 
they view as an intelligent force. 

It may be further remarked, that the contempla¬ 
tion of tne Buddha plays in early Buddhism a r61e 
analogous to that wnicn the Sdhkhya- Yoga assigns 
to the contemplation of the ‘ Lord ’ (Uoara). 

2 . It will be profitable to read the 2nd chapter 
of the Brahmajdlasutta (Rhys Davids, Dialogues oj 
the Buddha, Lond. 1899, p. 30), where the Buddha 
explains how the god Brahma, lieing born at the 
commencement of the world-age in the midst of the 
heaven prepared for him by his karma, unconscious 
of his former existences, and witnessing the birth 
of the other gods whom he wished to have as com¬ 
panions, imagines that he is in truth ‘ the Supreme 
One, the Lord of all, the Creator, the Ancient of 
Days, the Father of all that are and axe to be.’ 
‘ These other beings are of my creation. And why 
is that so ? A while ago I thought, Would that 
they might come ! ” And on my mental aspiration 
behold the beings came.’ 

The Kevaddhasutta (ib. p. 280) is also very in¬ 
structive. It shows the reverence of the gods for 
the great Brahma, and how Brahma is inferior to 
the Buddha. A certain monk, in order to solve 
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a problem of cosmology, traverses the celestial 
regions, consulting the divinities. They refer him 
to Brahma. ‘ He is more potent and more glori¬ 
ous than we. He will know it.’ * Where, then, is 
that great Brahma now ? ’ ‘We know not where 
BrahmA is, nor why Bralima is, nor whence. But 
when the signs of his coming apj[)ear, when the 
light ariseth and the glory shinetn, then will He 
be manifest.’ Soon after, Brahmfi became mani¬ 
fest, and that monk drew near to him and asked, 

‘ Where do the four great elements cease, leaving 
no trace behind ? ’ Brahma then took the monk 
by the arm and led him aside and said, ‘ These 
gods, my retinue, hold me to be such that there is 
nothing I cannot see, I have not realized. There¬ 
fore I gave no answ'er in their presence. But I do 
not know where the four elements cease. There¬ 
fore return to the Buddha, and accept the answer 
according as he shall make reply.’ 

3 . In the later literature of Buddhism there 
are found formal proofs of the non-existence of 
a Grod who creates and organizes the world, for 
example in the Boclhicharydvatdra^ ch. ix. ver. 
119 f. 

‘ Theista aay that God is too ^eat for ua to be able to com¬ 
prehend Him ; but then it follows that His qualities also surpass 
our range of thought, and that we can neither know Him nor 
attribute to Him the quality of a Creator. Theists further 
maintain that the nature of God is incomprehensihle, and His 
work comprehensible. But (1) God has created neither souls 
nor elements which are eternal; He does not bring about the 
birth of knowledge in the mind foonquire Malebranche], since 
knowledge is produced bv its object; He does not allot i>ain 
and pleasure, which result from karma. Then (2) if God acts 
without desiring to act, it is because He is subjeert to another ; 
it He acts because He desires to act, He is subject to desire; 
therefore Ue is not independent; and (3) if He is Independent 
of others, wh^ does lie not accomplish at one and tne same 
time the creation, preservation, and destruction of the universe ? 
An eternal and immutable cause ought to produce all its effects 
at the same time. Thus everything is momentary.' 

Litiratork.—‘ Ahhidharmako^,' in Burnouf, /nfroduetion, 
Paris, 1844, p. 672; Bvddhachariia ix. 68 (SBE xlix. 100); 
NSg&rjuna, ‘Friendlj* Epistle,' in JPTS, 1886, ^ 16 ; ' Bodhi- 
charyavatara,’ ed. with commentary, in Bibl. Buddhica, Fr. 
tr.. Introduction d la pratique dee future Bouddhas, l^ris, 
1906; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Lon(L 1899, 

* Brahma jalasutta,’ and also 'Tevijjasutta': ‘that no Brahman 
has ever seen Brahma’; Oldenberg, Buddha^, 1906, p. 880; 
Edm. Hardy, Buddkismus, Munster i. W. 1890, p. 130; St. 
Clair-Tisdall, The Soble Eightfold Path, Ixmd. 1903, p. 161 f. 
(ch. iv. ‘ Buddhism and Christianity ’> 

Louis de la Vall^e Poussin. 

ATHEISM (Egyptian).—No trace has yet been 
found of any definite atheistic teaching in Egypt. 
The contradictory, wholly incompatible, doctrines 
current in Egypt regarding the future life must 
have caused every thinking man to wonder and 
doubt, and when such a man appeared to accept 
them all and act upon them, if his motive was not 
simply to conform with custom, or to satisfy the 
superstition of his w'omen-folk, it must have been 
the hope that one of the alternatives might possibly 
be correct enough to help towards bliss. The Song 
of the Harper, engraved in banqueting scenes in 
the tombs of kings and priests, urges to present 
enjoyment becau.se death comes to all, and no one 
has ever returned to tell what has become of the 
dead ; the most learned scribes and philosophers 
pass awav and become as though they had never 
Dee*. ‘ Follow thy heart greatly ; but give bread 
to him that hath no field—so shalt thou have a 
good name among all posterity.’ Such is the 
teacliing of the Song, This text dates from the 
Middle Kingdom, but was in vogue also later. 
Another, of late Ptolemaic age, when the E^p- 
tian religion was indeed on the decline, is put into 
the mouth of a deceased lady. Inscribed upon her 
tombstone, it is addressed to her husband, tne high 
priest of Ptah at Memphis, who was almost, if 
not quite, at the head of the Egyptian hierarchy. 
She counsels merrymaking and enjoyment in the 
years of life upon earth: the ‘ western ’ land of 
the dead is a land of wakeless sleep, of heavy 


darkness, of forgetfulness; and apparently im- 

]ie.s that nothing could relieve the misery if the 

ead could feel it. It seems that these views be¬ 
longed in some degree to the varied face of ortho¬ 
doxy, w’hich preached the Psychostasia, the reward 
in rich fields of Aalu and abundant food and happi¬ 
ness ; or, again, the attainment by the dead of all 
Hivine powers; or, again, the sad doctrine of a 
gloomy existence in the dark under world, relieved 
only by one hour of illumination each night while 
the sun passed between two of the clanging gates. 

Litrratdrb.—T here is no literature on the aubject. For 
translations of the Songs, see W. Max Mliller, Die Liehespoesie 
der alien Agypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. 29 IF. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

ATHEISM (Greek and Koman).—As a dog¬ 
matic creed, consisting in the denial of every kind 
of supernatural power, atheism has not often been 
.seriously maintained at any period of civilized 
thought, and Plato goes so far as to assert that, 
while other erroneous views about the gods might 
be permanent, no one, after embracing in liis youth 
the doctrine of atheism, had ever continued in it 
up to old age ( Legg. 10. 888 C). Thus, in dealing with 
the statements of Greek and Latin texts, it is neces¬ 
sary to distinguish those thinkers, such as Xeno¬ 
phanes (fr. 15, Diels, etc.), who rejected the gods 
of the popular religion, from those wlio repudiated 
the idea of God in its entirety. There are further 
ditficulties arising from the fragmentary and often 
nntrustworthy character of our authorities. A 
charge of atheism wa.s a favourite controversial 
weapon, and how careful we should be in accepting 
i.solated statements which impute it may be learnt 
from a consideration of the cases of Socrates (Plat. 
Apol. 20 C) and of the early Christians (Giblon, 
Roman Emvire, ii. 225). Moreover, the sceptic i-^ 
always liable to be confounded with the atheist. 
Thus the attitude of Protagoras towards the pro¬ 
blems of theology is sufficiently indicated by the 
sentence preserved by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 61), in 
which he declares himseli unable to atlirm of the 
gods either that they are or that tliey are not. 
Nevertheless, other authorities (Epiphaiiius, adv. 
Hceres. iii. 2. 9; Diels, Doxogr. p. 691, 1) testify to 
his absolute denial of the existence of God. These 
considerations will show the difficulty of apprais¬ 
ing the statements which impute atheism to the 
physicist Hippo, a contemporary of Pericles (Pint. 
Comm. Not. 31, p. 1075 A, etc.), or to the more 
notorious Diagoras of Melos. The latter, familiar 
to us from the allusions of Aristophanes (A'^u6. 830 ; 
Av. 1072), is said to have turned to atheism be¬ 
cause the gods failed to visit with punishment a 
flagrant wrong which had been committed against 
him (Sext. Math. Lx. 63). We have more definite 
information about Theodorus of Cyrene, a follower 
of Aristippus, who lived in the latter years of the 
4th cent. B.c. His atheism was absolutely uncom¬ 
promising (Diog. Laert. ii. 97 ; Epiphan. l.c.\ Diels, 
Doxogr. p. 691, 25), and formed a reasoned element 
in a philosophical system which was subversive of 
the foundations of customary morality. 

Again, atheism is the logical result of the ration¬ 
alizing system of Euhemenis; but the charge is 
made against him (Plut. Is. et Osir. 23, p. 360 A) on 
precisely the same grounds as against the Stoics 
(Pint. Amat. 13, p. 767 C), and cannot of itself be 
held to iniply more than his oppo.sition to received 
reli^on. The same is true of tlie earlier attempt 
of Prodicus, who held that Divine honours were 
in the first place bestowed upon such natural 
objects as the sun and moon and the fruits of 
the earth, and next in order ui>on the civilizing 
benefactors of the human race (Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, Eng. tr., Lend. 1901, i. 430). To the same 
period belongs Critias, the leader of the Thirty 
Tyrants, who is ranked with the atheists by Sextus 
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{Math. ix. 64) on the strength of some remarkable 
verses, referred by other authorities, erroneously, 
as it would seem (I^ieis, Doxogr. proll. p. 59 . 1 ), to 
the Suyphus of Euripides. These lines are con¬ 
ceived in the spirit of a Callicles or a Thrasy- 
machus, as we meet them in the Gorgias and the 
Rejmhlic. The argument is founded on the Sophis¬ 
tic distinction between nature and convention; 
and the belief in God, which is made subsequent 
to the rule of morality imposed by law, is attributed 
to the policy of a cunning legislator, who sought 
to check secret immorality by the fiction of an 
eternal, all-seeing, and all-wise power, and to pro¬ 
cure obedience to its decrees by investing it with 
awe-inspiring attributes. 

Though denounced as a fiction in the age of the 
Sophists, the universality of religious belief among 
the nations of the world was always one of the 
strongest weapons possessed by the advocates of 
theism (Plat. Legg. 10. 88 G A; Sext. Math. ix. 60). 
The only exception which ancient tradition, as 
preserved by Theophrastus in his treatise on Piety 
(Bemays, Theophr. iib. Frdinmigkeit, p. 56), records 
was furnished by a doubtful story concerning the 
Thoes or Acrothoita^. They are said to have been 
a tribe living on the borders of Thrace, who, like 
Hesiod’s Silver Kace {Op. 133 f.), neglected entirely 
to sacrifice to the gods, and were swallowed up by 
an earthquake as a punishment for their atheism 
fPorphyr. de Abst. ii. 7, 8 ; Siniplic. ad Epict. 
Enchir. 31. p. 95, 34, Diibn). Thus, whether viewed 
in connexion with popular opinion or with scien¬ 
tific thought, atheism appears to have been regarded 
by the ancients as a mai^ of coarseness, depravity, 
or eccentricity. 

Litbratukb. — See the cormnentatora on Parmenides and 
Heraclitus, and L. Campbell, lieligion in Greek Literature, 
Lond. 1898, p. 29f>. For the charges against Mtronoiners, Plato, 
Legg. 12, 9t57 A. See also Jowett, The Dialogues of JHalo^, 
Oxford, 1892, index; Zeller, Stoics, etc., Eng. tr. new ed. 
1880, p. 465 ; G. Boissier, La Religion romaine*, Paris, 1892; 
and other refT. throughout the article. A. C. PEARSON. 


ATHEISM (Indian, ancient).—The beginnings 
of Indian atheism can be traced back into the 


Vedic period. In the Kigveda the national god 
Indra is derided in several passages (iv, 24. 10, x. 
119); and we read (ii. 12. 5, viii. 100. 3) of people 
who absolutely denied his existence even in those 
early days. Nv e have here the first traces of that 
naive atlieisni which is so far from indulging in 
any philosophical reflexion that it sirujdy refuses 
to believe what it cannot visualize, and which, in 
a later period, was known as the disbelief of the 
Lokayata system ; that is to say, of crass materi¬ 
alism (see art. LokAyata). 

It is dillerent with the atheism which had grown 
into a conviction as the result of serious philo¬ 
sophical speculation ; this, in distinction from the 
otfier naive form, we may de.scribe briefly an philo¬ 


sophic atheism. 

When the old Vedic religion developed into pan¬ 
theism, the figures of the old gods faded and became 
transient creatures. But, as such, they still lived 
in the philosophic systems of India, even in the 
atheistic Sahkhya system (see SAnkhya), and in 
the religions of Buddha arid Mahavira, which found 
support in this system, and, like it, recognize no 
real God. Here these shadow-like gods atiord an 
illustration of a fact which can be noted through¬ 
out the history of religion—that religious ideas 
belonging to earlier periods project themselves 
into a later and diHercntly-conceived view of the 
world—one with which in essence they have ceased 
to have anything to do, hat to which, nevertheless, 
they adapt thenfselves. In the 
in Buddhism, and in the religion of t*'® 
find the belief in the existence of gods, demi-g^s, 
and demons, as well as in heavens and hells. But 


the gods are only more highly organized and 
hapjucr beings than men ; like the latter, they 
are within the sainsdray ‘ circle of life,* and, unless 
they gain the saving knowledge which enable.s 
them to withdraw from worldly existence, they 
are obliged to change tlieir bodies again. Nor 
have they escaped the power of dealli; conse¬ 
quently they are lower than the man who has 
reached the highest goal. In India, recogiiition of 
these faded gods of the people has been fully re¬ 
conciled Avith the atheistic view of the Avorld. In 
the S.'iiikhya .system, belief in gods who have risen 
to evanescent godhead {janycivara, kdrye^vara) 
has nothing whatever to do Avith the question of 
God Eternal {nifyekvara), as regards whom the 
theists assume that He made the Avorld by His 
Avill. T’he use of a special term {Ikvara, ‘ the 
poAA'erful ’) in Indian philosophy obviously aro.se 
out of the endeavour to distinguish this God even 
verbally from the shadow-like gods of tlie people 
‘ 'leva). 

The positive way in which the existence of God 
is denie<l is one of the characteristic features of the 
Saiikhya philosophy, Avhich on that account is 
also continually denoted as tj m.ifmra (‘goille.ss’). 
Again and again in the Sahkhya.sutra 8 it is stated 
that the existence of God cannot be proved (i. 
92-94, y. 2-12, 46, 126, 127, vi. 64, 65, with the 
respective commentaries). Having regard to the 
aphoristic conciseness of this Avork, it is clear 
from this frequent repetition Avhat importance was 
attached by the adherents of the SaiiKhya system 
to this point—the actual absence of any strict 
proof of the existence of God. The denial of God 
in the Sahkhya philosophy is in essence the re¬ 
sult of the following ideas: (1) the doctrine that 
there is inherent in unconscious matter the force 
Avhich operates with physical necessity to develop 
itself for the purely recejitive souls; and ( 2 ) the 
general Indian conception of the after-efl'ects 
of the actions of living beings, Avhich in.stigate 
that natural force and guide its activity into 
definite channels. Other reasons seem to have 
contributed, esjiecially the realization that the 
problem of misfortune cannot be solved by any 
of the speculations of theism. This idea is made 
use of by Vachaspatimisra (12th cent, a.d.) in the 
Sdhkhya-tattva-kauinudl io Sdhkhya-kdrikd, 57, as 
one of the main supports of the atheistic explana¬ 
tion of the Avorld. It will be useful here, w^e think, 
to give a translation of this passage, which is so 
important and .so characteristic of Indian thought. 
It runs thus; 

Every conscious action is, without exception, determined 
either by an egoistic purpose or by kindness. Since these two 
motives are excluded„In the case of the creation of the world, 
it becomes impossible to assume that the creation of the world 
was due to conscious action. For a God whose wishes are all 
fulfilled can have had no personal Interest whatever in the crea¬ 
tion of the world ; the possibility of any egoistic purpose conse¬ 
quently disappears. But neither can God have undertaken the 
creation from kindness; since before the act of creation souls 
suffered no pain—senses, bodies, and objects not having come 
into existence yet—from what could the kindness of Gw wish 
to have souls released ? If, on the other hand, we suppose that 
the kindness of God was shown later, when, after the act of 
creation, He saw His creatures full of pain, we can hardly 
escape the argument in a circle : creation was the result of 
kindness, and kindness the result of creation I Further, a God 
who is actuated by kindness would create only Jo.^■ful crea¬ 
tures, hut not creatures in different conditions. If to this some 
one objects that the difference results from the difference in 
that work for w hich individuals receive a reward from God, we 
reply that in that case the direction of the work on the part of 
that conscious, highest Being is entirely superfluous, for the 
effectiveness of the work performed by individuals (that is to 
say, the consequences of merit and guilt) fully explains itself 
without any supreme ilirectiou on the part of that God. . . . 
On the contrary, that operation of unintelligent matter which 
wo assume has no egoistic purpose behind it, nor is kindness its 
motive; consequently it cannot he substantiated as against our 
theory that the stated grounds of refutation apply to it os well.’ 

This argument of Vachaspatimisra was repeated 
almost entirely by Madhavacharya (14th cent. 
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A.D.) in the Sankhya chapter of his SarvadaHana- 
iahgraha (p. ‘2*28 of tr. by E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough). These and similar reflexions had cer¬ 
tainly already forced themselves upon Kapila, th 
originator of the Sankhya philosophy, when 1k 
decided to take the bold step of publicly declar¬ 
ing for atheism. That no other doctrine in the 
Sankhya system was so often and so fiercely 
attacked as this may be inferred even from the 
fact that Patanjali, the founder of the Yoga sys¬ 
tem (see art. \ OGA), introduced the idea of a 
[*ersonal god in the hope that he would thus 
make the Sankhya philosophy acceptable to his 
countrymen. The strict adherents of the Sahkhya 
doctrine, on the other hand, tried to derive from 
their own system new arguments by which to 
ward off the attacks made upon the denial of God. 
They placed first and foremost the 8oj)histical 
alternative : Is God to be thought of as a free or as 
a fettered soul ? Regarde<l as a free soul, that is to 
say, one not connected with a boily or with any 
physical organ, God would be devoid of all quali¬ 
ties, and particularly of desire and will—the pre¬ 
requisite of all creative activity ; He would also be 
without any motive for directing the world. Re¬ 
garded as a fettered soul, God would belong to 
the saitisdra^ and, like all other beings, would be 
deluded, and be hampered by human infirmities; 
in which case again He could not be creator 
and controller of the world, but only a nominal 
(pdribhdsika) god who came into existence at the 
loginning of this worId-{)eriod, and passes away 
with the end of it. If a theist raises against this 
argument the obvious objection that in that case 
Go<l would belong neither to the free nor to the 
fettered souls, but must be assigned an exceptional 

S lace, he receives the answer, ‘When a tning is 
efined as being unique in character, every basis 
upon which to argue is removed.’ 

This atheism of the Sahkhya philosophy, some¬ 
what softened by the recognition of the goas of the 
people, was taken over, as we have already noted, 
into Buddhism and the religion of the Jains. But 
in all probability it also haa an influence imon two 
schools of Brilliman philosophy — the Vaise§ika 
and the Nyaya (see the two articles). These two 
schools were originally atheistic, and did not go 
over to theism until after their amalgamation. 

Litbratcrb.—R. Garbe, DU SdfLkkj/a-PhilosopkU, Leipzig^, 
1891 ; L. Suali, in Mxuion, new ser. ix. 277-298 ; F. Max 
Miiller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, Lontlon, 1899, 
Deussen, Philosophie der Upanishads, Leipzijf, 1899 (Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1905, esp. pp. 238, 407). See also artt. Sankhya, Yooa. 

R. Garbe. 

ATHEISM (Indian, modern).—In modern India, 
philosophic atheism still survives in the religion 
of the Jains. (For Jain and Buddhist atheism see 
the special articles.) As regards the materialism 
profe.ssed by the ancient Lokftyatas, the modern 
redominance of a religious attitude founded on 
haktif or faith devoted to a personal Supreme 
Deity, has practically extin^isned it. Sporadic 
attempts to revive it have been made by isolated 
teachers, with but small success. The best known 
of these was the composition of the Sujiisdr, or 
‘ Essence of Emptiness,’ by a religious mendicant 
named Bakhtawar, the promulgator of the so- 
called ^unyavddi doctrine. He flourished in the 
early part of the 19th cent, under the patronage 
of Daya Ram, a JatRaja of Hftthras in tne central 
Gangetic Doab. Bakhta war’s teaching went a 
step beyond simple materialism, and was an at¬ 
tempt to popularize it. According to him, nothing 
—God, or man, or any material object—exists. 
All is emptiness {SUnyatd). The one thing that 
exists is the Ego, and all conceptions are but re¬ 
flexions of this Ego. ‘ It is an error,’ he says, * to 
think that the reflexion of my face in a glass is 
not my face, but is that of another. Similarly, 


whatever you see elsewhere is but yourself, and 
father and mother are non-entities. You are the 
infant and the old man, you are the wise man and 
the fool, the male and the female. It is you who 
are drowned in the stream, and it is you who pass 
over safely. You are the killer and the slain, the 
slayer and the eater, the king and the subject. 
You seize yourself and let go, you sleep and you 
w ake; you dance for yourself and you sing for 
yourself. You are the sensualist and the ascetic, 
the sick man and the strong. In short, wdiatever 
you see, that is you, as bubbles, surf, and billows 
are all but water’ (Wilson, Bel. Sects, 361). 

It was not to be expected that such a dreary 
creed would retain many adherents, and it is 
doubtful if the few who were first attracted by 
it have left any representatives at the present day. 

The atheism of the Sankhya school is still pro¬ 
fessed by those learned men who follow that 
system of philosophy, and these and the Jain.*- 
are the only real atheists of modern India. 
Literatorb. —Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, Lend 

1862,369 fl. George A. Grierson. 

ATHEISM (Jain).—.lainL^m is atheistical, if 
by atheism we understand the belief that there is 
no eternal Supreme God, Creator and Lord of all 
things; for the Jains flatly deny such a Supreme 
God. Nor need it surprise us that atheism sliould 
be essential to a religious system ; for even the 
most orthodox Brilluuanical theologians, the 
Mimdihsakaa of Kuni^rilabhatta’s school, deny the 
existence of a Supreme God, though, of course, on 
other grounds than those of the Jains (see l^loh.tvdr- 
\ika, sec. 16, Calcutta, 1907). 

The Jains admit the existence of innumerable 
gods of many kinds and various degrees of perfec¬ 
tion. But none of these gods is eternal; however 
long their life, it must come to an end when the 
merit of the god in question is exhausted. The 
"ongest life of a celestial being is tliat in the highest 
leaven Sarvarthasiddhi, which lasts between 32 
and 33 sdgaropamas (‘oceans of years’). Gods 
are embodied souls, just like men or animals, 
differing from them in degree, not in kind ; for 
their neater power and perfection appertain to 
their divine body and organization, which is the 
reward for their good deeds in a former life, and 
which they lose on the exhaustion of their merit, to 
be born again in some other state of life. But those 
souls who are not born again, or, in other words, 
are liberated, go up to tlie top of the universe 
and remain there for ever in the state of absolute 
perfection; they have no longer any connexion 
with the world, and cannot, therefore, have any 
influence upon it. Accordingly the functions of n 
Supreme God, as Lord and Ruler of the world, 
lannot be attributed to liberated souls ; and as the 
not yet liberated souls, t.e. the souls in the state 
}f bondage, are 8 ul»ject to re birth, none of them 
jan be regarded as an eternal God. Therefore the 
Jains cannot acknowdedge a Supreme God in our 
sense of the word. 

Following up their theoretical views on this 
point, the Jains have strenuously combated, and 
denounced the fallacies of, the arguments by which 
the Nyaya and Vai^e^ika philosophers tried to 
prove the existence of an eternal and omniscient 
od as Creator and Ruler of all things, viz. the 
famous argument that all things, being products, 
presuppose a maker who has an intimate know¬ 
ledge of their material cause. The refutation of 
bhis argument will be found in the Syadvddamafi- 
mri, in the Commentary on the ^addariaruisamuch- 
zhaya, and many similar works. The Jains also 
controvert the views of the Vedftntins and of 
the followers of the Yoga philosophy regarding 
Brahman or I^vara as the Supreme Goa ana Cause 
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of the world. liut the Nyaya-Vai.se.^ikaH seem to 
have been their most forinidable oiiponenta in this 
coutrijversy about tlie existence of God. 

Though Llio Jains are undoubtedly atheistical, as 
we understand tlie term, still they would probably 
object to being styled atheists. While admitting 
that the world is without beginning or end, and 
therefore not produced by a god, or ruled by one, 
they recognize a highest deity {paramadevata) as 
the object of veneration, viz. the .liiia, i.e, the 
teaclier of the sacred Law, who, being absolutely 
free from all passions and delusion, and being 
possessed of omniscience, has reached absolute per¬ 
fection after liaving annihilated all his karma {Sad- 
darkinasam nrhchaya, -lof., Calcutta, 1907). It liiiist 
bo remarked, however, that there are innumerable 
Jinas who, having proclaimeti the sacred Law, have 
reached perfection, and have passed out of tliis 
world of cliange and woe. Prayers are addressed 
to them by the faitliful, just as if they did or would 
bestow happiness and bliss on the devout adorer; 
but, of cour.se, a Jina cannot show favour to any- 
l)odv, as he is utterly inditVerent to all that belongs 
to the world, and is entirely free from all emotions. 
He therefore does not reward the adorers or 
satisfy their wishes, but in his stead the gods who 
watch and control true Di.scipline {^asand- 
dhi^ihctyika devatds) hear their prayers ; for the 
practice of the discij)line taugdit by the Jinas is 
the best mode of worshipping them. In the case of 
spiritual gifts vouchsafed to the worshipper, the 
explanation given comes to this: the adoration of 
the Jina purifies and sanctifies the soul of the 
worshipper through his meditating on the perfec¬ 
tions of the Jinas. In this .sense the Jinas are 
regarded as the highest deity {paramadevata ); 
temples are erected for their worship, and a kind 
of divine .service is instituted in them on the model 
of that practised in Hindu temples. 

Litbratcrk. —There Is no literature beyond the texts quoted 
In the article. H. JaCOBI. 


>ut.spoken passage is Jer 6 ^'-* ‘ They have denied the 
Lord, and said. He is not.’ Here the prophet has 
in view the more intelligent members of nis race, 
' the great men ’ who ought to ‘ know the way of 
Jie Lord ’ (5*). While pleading absolute ignorance 
and folly for the degraded masses with Avhom it 
would be useless to argue (5^), he addresses himself 
.o the leaders who are avowed atheists. The fact 
-hat they sAvear by the name of Jahweh ( 6 ®) does 
not contradict the assumption tliat the prophet 
accuses the peo})le of practical atheism. As their 
jaths are false, the perjurers only misuse the name 
jf JaliAveh without believing in His existence, 
'eremiah employs the cosmological proof for the 
xistence of God in order to convince the 

people of their folly. But the confident use of the 
>roof makes it quite clear that he merely intends 
.o dispel the thoughtlessness of the people, and not 
A) refute any antagonistic theories concerning the 
latural phenomena he refers to (cf. also Is 32®, 
["r 30;-^ Vs 12 . 3G. 58*' 74). Psalms 10 and 14 ( 53 ) 
contain passionate outbursts against the ndhhdil 
impious,’ ‘ fool ’) who denies the existence of God, 
ind thus degenerates into a dangerous criminal. 
The impious .says in his heart, There is no God ’ 
Ps 14*). ‘ The Avicked in the haughtiness of his 

•ountenance saith. He will not require. All his 
Jioughts are: There is no God ’ (Ps 10*). The 
aa 6 /ia/, however, typifies the whole people. ‘ There 
a none that doetii good, no, not one.’ It is not 
Ikely that Ps 14* refers to Edom or some other 
enemy of Israel (see Baethgen, Psalmen^t p. 36, 
Delitzsch, and otliers ; tlie reading of ‘ Gebal ’ by 
Cheyne seems quite unfounded). Here it is the 
reckless ignoring or denial of the ornnhscience of 
God or His very exi.stence that is dwelt upon by 
the p.salmist as the immediate cause of the moral 
decay of the Jewish people (Avhich in the end 
must lead also to political ruin). Atheism and 
immorality are regarded as l>eing imseparably 
connected with each other. 


ATHEISM (Jewish).—AtheLsm os a system of 
thought has no place in Judaism, and there is no 
equivalent for the term in the Hebrow language or 
literature. The deliberate denial of the exi.stence 
of a Being who is responsible for the activity of 
nature and for the course of history presupposes 
a systematic analysis and explanation of natural 
and historical phenomena as the nece.ssary effects 
of existing uncreated causes. The ancient Hebrew 
had no disposition to analyze the natural pheno¬ 
mena in the Avay the Greek did, and to trace them 
back to physical laAvs and principle.s—tlie indis¬ 
pensable basis of all conscious atheistic doctrines. 
He Avas more disposed to err on the side of poly¬ 
theism than on that of atheism. 

I. Atheism in ancient Israel.—Nevertheless there 
are passages to be found in the OT from which 
we can conclude that disbelief in the existence 
of God (or gods) was extant among the people m 
pre-exilic times, and that this disbelief Avas regarded 
by the prophets and psalmists as the source of the 
wickedness of the mas.ses. It is also likely that 
the polytheism and idolatry against Avhich the 
prophets contended were not the result of geriume 
superstition, but of real indiflerence toAvards all 
the gods served, whose worship Avas merely a pre¬ 
text for indulgence in all kinds of licence and 
crime, and whose recognition was prompted mostly 
by political and social considerations. But the 
reason for this unbelief was always supposed to be 
thoughtlessness, indifference, ignorance, sensuality. 
There was no system of thought leading to the denial 
of God which the prophets deemed it necessary to 
combat. They merely wished to awake the people 
and to induce them to shake off their indifference. 
Jeremiah very often speaks in this tenor. 1 he mos 


we lose sight of any atheistic tendencies that may 
have existed among the Jews, for there were no 
more prophets to chronicle the sins of the people. 
Moreover, the contact with Babylonian culture 
had given rise to the mythical beliefs which from 
the days of Ezekiel became identified with Judaism, 
and which have found definite recognition in the 
Talmudic and Kabbinic literature. Again, the 
revival of the religious and national spirit under 
Ezra was de.stined to dispel that ignorance and 
thoughtle-ssness of which Jeremiah and the psalm¬ 
ists complained, and the second Temple could 
not very Avell accommodate arrogant and defiant 
unbelievers. The influence of Hellenism was no 
doubt responsible for the slackening of religious 
fervour and the loss of national self-consciousness 
during the period immediately preceding the time 
of the Maccabceans, but that influence never went 
so far a.s to cause the JeAvs to adopt the Greek 
Pantheon or to deny the existence of an invisible 
God. It Avas their unllincliing faith in their only 
(invisible) God that later on prevented the Jews 
in Alexandria and elsewhere from joining their 
fellow-citizens in the worship of the local deities, 
and created the feelings of hatred which resulted 
in the curious charge of ‘ atheism ’ being made 
against the Jews—a cliarge which Josephus refuted 
with great vigour (Josephus, c. Avionem^ ii. § 6). 

3 . Philo against Atheism.—Jewish thinkers, 
however, have never ignored atheism. Philo de¬ 
votes two chapters in his de Somniis (§§ 43, 44) to a 
refutation of all atheistic doctrines from a Jewish 
standpoint. The wicked say that ‘ this Universe 
is the only thing which is perceptible to the out¬ 
ward senses, and visible, having never been created, 
and being destined never to be destroyed, but being 
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uncreated and imperishable, not requiring any hours, is unfounded. There is scarcely a Jewish 
superintendence or care, or regulation, or manage thinker to be found who has included atheism in 
ment.’ This view must lead to universal disorde? his system, while the great masses of the Jewish 
and anarchy, that means to the ruin of man people all over the globe still faithfully believe in 
kind (ih. § 44). All that uphold this view are sun the God of their fatliers, and twice daily proclaim 
to meet with severe but well-deserved punishment their faith in the words of Moses : ‘ Hear, 0 Israel, 
as all wicked people always do (§ 45). The work the Lord our God, the Lord is one.’ In the last 
cannot exist without a ruler, as a liouse cannoi decade or two there has been a tendency growing 


exist without a master, or a country without a 
leader {ih.). 

4 . Atheism in Talmudic and Rabbinic literature, 
—The final ruin of tlie Jewish nation and its great 
humiliation by the Homans in the Jst cent, after 
Christ made reckless ignoring or denying of the 
existence of God impos.sible. The deepening of 
the religious sense and the attachment to the great 
literary products of tlie past caused by the down¬ 
fall led to the development of the Talmudic and 
Rabbinic literature, which lienceforth dominated 
Judaism and put an end to atheistic beliefs and 
practices. There is no reference in the Talmud 
to theondical atheism, and no attempt is made 
to prove the existence of God. The Min or the 
.Apikorus (Epicurean) is not necessarily an atheist, 
but one who denies one of the primuples of the 
.lewish faith. Immortality, Resurrection, Divine 
origin of the Law, and several other tenets are of 
equal importance with the belief in God as regards 
the apj)lication of the above designations. Tlie 
term that a]>proaclies most closely the meaning of 
the word ‘ atheist ’ is kofer be' ikkar {i.e. ‘ one who 
denies tlie first princi}>le’), which occurs for the 
first time in I Jab. Shabbath, 16A, and is frequently 
used in modern Rabbinic literature. 

Among the Jewish thinker.s and religious philo- 
.sopliers of the Middle Ages, there was none who 
denied the existence of God or could in any way be 
described as an atheist (although pantheistic ideas 
are frequently to be found in their works). The 
problem of reconciling Aristotle with the Rible 
necessitated the discus.sion of the question of 
creation, of the attribute.s of God, and of the 
eternity of matter (maintained by the Muham¬ 
madan atheists and adopted by Crescas), but the 
existence of a free, personal God had never been 
uestioned by any Jewish philoso{>her down to 
pinoza. 

5 . Spinoza.—Spinoza himself can scarcely be 
described as an atheist. To an atheist nature is 
possible without God, and matter is responsible to 
itself—not to mind—for its existence and develop¬ 
ment. Mind is altogether denied, for the assump¬ 
tion of mind is incompatible with tlie materialistic 
conception of the Universe which leads to atheism. 
Spinoza denies the existence of anything beyond 
God. Mind and matter are attributes of the same 
substance, of detts {sive natura). Certainly there 
is no free, personal God in existence ac<‘oraing to 
Spinoza, and in a religious sense this amounts to 
atheism. Rut man himself is part of God, and is 
thus in no need of worshipping any Deity. It is 
the ‘intellectual love of God’ that makes man 
perfect—an idea which, although vague and capable 
of various interpretations, is incompatible with 
consistent athehsm. The influence or the Jewish 
religious philosophy on Spinoza was too great to 
allow him to become anytning but a pantheist. 

6 . Modern Jewry.—The philosophical views and 
ideas of modern Jews are so closely connected with 
the standard of culture and the ideas of the 
nations among whom they live, that they do not 
admit of separate treatment. Every school of 
thought has its Jewish followers, and Buchner, 
Darwin, and Haeckel are just as popular among 
free-thinking Jews as they are among free-thinking 
Christians. But the charge often made against 
modern Jews, that the proportion of atheists among 
them is greater than among their Christian neigh- 


among the Jewish proletariat of the East of 
Europe to combine doctrines of atheism and hatred 
of religion with their socialistic ideas. The well- 
educated leaders of the working classes su(‘- 
ceeded in sprea<Iing those doctrines among the 
young Jewish workers, by providing them wit.h 
the ncce.s.sary literature in their own Yiddish 
language by translation from the European lan¬ 
guages. But the rise of the Jewish national 
(Zioni.st) movement ha.s in the last few years 
proved most ellective in stopi)irig tlie growth of 
those tendencies, and is now bringing the despair¬ 
ing, ill-treated, starving Jewish labourer bacK to 
the camp of Israel and to the God of liis fathers. 
With the revival of the hope for better time.s, the 
belief in God’s mercy ana omnipotence has also 
been revived. A great truth is exi)ressed in the 
saying of the Rabbins: ‘ Israel, and the Law, and 
the Holy One (blessed be Ho!) are one.’ Lsrael 
cannot exist without a firm belief in his (Jod, ‘ the 
•lie and only God, the Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe.’ 

Litkraturb.—D. Neumark, G^*chichtr dt^ jud-it^rlten I’hiln- 
ophie dfs Mittelalters, lierlin, 1907 ; G. S. Spie^ler, (jet^chichU 
Phtlosophir des JinlentumM, Leipzig', ISOU; T. K. Cheyne, 
The Book 0 / Psaling, London, 18SS(pp. ; art. ‘ AtheiHin’ in 

JE, and in IlaniburtfiT. SaLIS DaICIIKS. 

ATHEISM (Muhammadan).—The Muslim 
world has at no time been a favourable soil for 
the growth or continuation of agnosticism, and in 
Arabic literature unorthodox tenets of all sorts 
are apt to be described by the word zanda^ah, 
which, though of uncertain origin (being derived 
by some from the Syriac, by others iruin the 
Persian), is probably the correct term for sucii 
systems as deny the existence of a personal God 
and the moral government of the world. Another 
name for the holders of such opinions is derived 
Tom the word dahr^ ‘ time,’ and signifies ‘ be- 
ievers in the eternity of the world,’ i.e. in its 
liaviug no beginning. The earliest persons credited 
with these doctrines are certain of Muhammad’s 
Meccan opponents, including the leader of the 
long - continued opposition against him, Abu 
Sufyan b. Umayyah, who are all supposed to have 
learned their ‘ athei.sm ’ from the Christians of the 
Harrah [? IJirah] (Thaalibi. Lata* if al-ma'arif^ p. 
W). The charge against Abii Sufyan is not borne 
mt by history, and of the others we know too 
little to estimate its probability ; but the supposi¬ 
tion that such opinions would originate from Chris- 
ians, and especially monks, seems to have been 
due to the cultivation by Oriental Christians of 
certain forms of Greek philosophy ; whence, in the 
legend that tells us how the Khalif Ma’niun (ob. 
A.D. 833) acquired his library of Greek books, the 
Jreek king is advised to send his library to the 
Muslim ruler on the ground that ‘ these sciences * 
have never been engrafted on a religious system 
without ruining it. 

In early Arabic writers the system of the Zindiqe 
leems to be inextricably confused with that of 
Manes, whose followers were fiercely persecuted 
by the early Abbasids. The locv^ classicus on 
the subject for the early Abbftsid period is in the 
Zoology (iv. 141-144) of J&kU (ob. A.D. 869), where, 
lowever, a Zindlq is confuted by the Khalif 
Ma’miln by means of a puzzle which could only 
Touble one who believed in dualism. The verses 
hich the author cites show, nevertheless, that the 
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persons with whom he is dealing held the leading 
tenets of the atheists ; ‘ You have given presents,’ 
says Haininad 'Ajarrad in a lampoon on 'Umarah 
b. Harhiyyah, ‘ to one who asserts that the heavens 
made themselves, and that the earth was not laid 
out by its Creator.’ On this the author makes 
the curious remark that no one asserts that the 
universe with its organization eame of itself, and 
that ^aInmad’8 ascription of this doctrine to the 
persons whom he lampoons might count as a proof 
that he held them innocent; and that, in fact, the 
satirist was himself a colleague of the objects of 
his lampoon. Jahi? then proceeds to enumerate the 
persons who constituted this society of sceptics, 
and his list contains some names that are familiar 
from the KitCtb al-AghCmi^ while others are more 
obscure : yammrul 'Ajarrad, Hammad the Reciter, 
yammad b. al-Zibri(pin, Yunus b. Harun, 'AH 
b. al-Khalil, Yazid b. al-F'aid, 'Ubadah, Jamil 
b. Mahfu?, Qasim, Muti', Wtilibah b. al-^Iabbiib, 
Aban b. 'Abd al-HamId, 'Umarah b. Harhiyyah. 
‘All these were in constant communication, and 
mif^ht be considered one person.’ Of these, Yiinus 
addressed a namphlet to the Byzantine emperor, 
showing up tlie vices of the Arabs and the defects 
of Islam. Aban figures in a satire by the well- 
known poet A1)Q Nuwas (ob. A.D. 810), partly as a 
follower of Manes, but partly as a rationalist: 

• I sat one day with Ahan (plague on him !), when the time for 
the first prnyer came, and the call was duly uttered by a correct 
and clear-voiced sjieaker. 

We nil repeated the call to prayer to tho end. Then said 
Aban : “ How could you testify to that [i.e. the Muslim formula 
of faith] without ocular demonstration? So long ns I live I shall 
never attest anything but what I see with my eyes.*’ Then 1 
said: “Glory to God”; he said: “Glory to Manes.** 1 said: 
“ Jesus was an Apostle *’; he said : “ Of Satan.** I continued : 
“ Moses was the interlocutor of tho Gracious and Faithful One*’; 


fifter the accession of Mansur (A.H. 140 [A.D. 757-8]). 
They came from Uawand in the country between 
Qasfian and Isfahan, and held the strange opinion 
that Manailr was himself the Deity. Ahmad 
al-Rawandi was somewhat later, as he died in A.H. 
245 or 250, but as early as A.H. 189 he recited his 
works in Baghdad. His followers were also called 
abneCu al-daubih, ‘ sons of the Emj»ire,’ with refer¬ 
ence to a book by him called ‘The Empire,’ in 
about 2000 lca\ es. He appears to have taught the 
eternity of matter, as a book was written in re- 
'utation of his opinion that ‘ a body could not be 
ireated out of nothing.’ * 

Besides sectarians, there were persons of import¬ 
ance notorious for holding liberal opinions at most 
periods of the Khalifate. In the 2 nd cent., atheistic 
.^erses, it is said, were composed by the Umayyad 
Khalif Yazid b. al-Walid b. 'Abd al-Malik (ob. A.D. 
744; Anhdniv'i. 12 J), who also displayed great con- 
.empt for the ordinances of religion. In the 3rd cent. 
:he poet Abu Tammam (ob. A.H. 231 [A.D. 84(3]) had 
Jiis reputation, though his extant poems appear 
bo show .TO trace of unorthodoxy. It was earned 
with apparently more justice by his succos.sor as 
chief poet in the following century, Abu’l-Tayyib 
Ahmad al-MutanabbI (ob. A.H. 354 [A.D. 055]), 
whose brilliant odes are, in the opinion of Muslim 
critics, defaced by utterances which imply dis- 
rcs[)ect for prophets and revealed religion. His 
most offensive line in their opinion is one in which 
he tells his patron, an'Alid, ‘the greatest miracle 
:)f tho man of Tihamah {i.e. Muhammad) is that he 
is thy father ’; in another he tells n patron that 
f his sword had hit the head of Lazarus on the 
battlefield, Jesus would nob have l)ecn able to 
restore him to life; and that if the Red Sea had 


he said : “ Then your Ood must have a tongue and an eve. And 
did He create Himself, or who created Him?” So I held my 
tongue before this obstinate blasphemer.* 

The poet then gives a list of sceptics, containing 
several of the names that have already been men¬ 
tioned. In the tales told about them in the Kitdb 
al-Aghdvi they are nob distinguished from dualists, 
and ‘ their book,’ which was said to be in the hands 
of the daughter of Muti' b. lyas when arrested 
for zandaqah, was probably the work ascrilied to 
Manes. In Tabari, lii. 588 (A.D. 786), an account is 
given of their system which is clearly more posi¬ 
tive than negative, enjoining wasliings, to which 
Jahi^ {lor. cit.) adds respect for animal life and 
vagrancy. 

* Vagrancy means with them that they may not abide two 
nights in the same dwelling ; the vagrants among them always 
wander in pairs, and adopt four rules—saintliness, purity 
veracity, and poverty.’ 

The author then tells a story about two of these 
Zindlqs, who suffered themselves to be teaten 
almost to death on suspicion of stealing jewels 
which they had seen an ostrich swallow, rather 
than let any harm happen to the ostrich, broin 
these ‘ atheists ’ par excellence other free-thinkers 
were careful to distinguish themselves: e 7 . the 
poet Basshar b. Bard (oh. a.d. 7S3), who himself 
had a reputation for unoi thodoxy, and in one of 
his verses prayed to the Prophet Midiammad to 
join with him in an attack upon the Deity. Abu 
Nuwas himself was severely punished for Ijeing 
a ‘ dualist,’ because he ridiculed the angels (Tabari, 

^^^AUbough this sect was persecuted alinost to 
extermination in the 2nd cent, of Islam, tins fa^. 
did not prevent the rise of other systems branded 
by the orthodox as ‘ atheistic.’ 

^The mo.st famous founder of f 
in the latter part of this and the first 
3rd Islflraic cent, was Abiil-Hnsain Ahma<l 
Yabyii al-KftAvandi, reckoned by later 
one of the three Zindliis of Islam. 
the name Rawandi is mentioned by Tabari shortly 


been like his hand, Moses could never have crossed 

t. 

Somewhat later in the 4th cent, of Islam comes 
the second of the great Zindiqsy Abu l;layyiin' All 
al-Tauhidi (oh. A.H. c. 400 [A.D. 1009]), whose works 
are said to have been more dangerous than those of 
the others, because, while the others proclaimed 
their unbelief, he expressed his in innuendoes. 
Such of his works as are now accessible seem harm¬ 
less and even pious. Still, in a story told by him in 
an apparently lost book, copied by Yaqut in his 
Dictionary of Learned Men (ii. 45-51), he pours 
ridicule on a secretary of State who is advised by 
his friend.s to study Euclid, hut finds heresy in 
the first two definitions, and so will proceed no 
furtlier. And, indeed, the study of Greek philo- 
sopliy, of which portions were translated or tra¬ 
vestied in Arabic, and taught to aspirants after 
the metlical profession, was generally thought to 
indicate atheism; and ‘ tho naturalists and phy¬ 
sicians,’ with whom the astrologer is sometimes 
joined, are said to deny the resurrection of the 
body, and therewith the future life. 

It is curious that the writer who brings this 
accusation is himself the third of the ^reat Zindiqs^ 
Abu’ l-'Alii Ahmad b. 'Abdallah of Ma'arrah (ob. 
1057 A.D.), ‘discovered’ by Alfred von Kremer, 
who translated many of his verses. Three of his 
works in particular were supposed to he tainted 
with unbelief : the Luznmiyydt^ ‘ Double Rhymes,’ 
made familiar by von Kremer; the ‘Divine For¬ 
giveness,’ epitomized by R. A. Nicholson in JBAS, 
1902 ; and a volume of poems called ‘ I ask pardon, 
and do thou ask it,’ ot which the present writer 
has collected some fragments in his dissertation, 
‘Index operum Abu’ T-‘Ala 3 Maarrensis,’ in the 
volume of studies in memory of Amari. The most 
considerable collection of heretical or atheistic 

* One of his criticisms on the Qur’an is quoted In the LetUrt 
of llamadhini (ob. a.h. 896 (a.d. 100r>-6]), ed. Beyrut, p. 18. 
He asked the grammarian Hm 'Arabi whether ' to make one 
taste tho garment of hunger ’ (Qur. xvi. li;i) was really an Arabi# 
phrase. 
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epigrams composed by or attributed to tbifl author 
is to be found in YftqQt’s Dictionary of Learned 
Men (i. 189-194); and, indeed, tliey seem to go in 
tbe direction of agnosticism as far as it is possible 
to go. All known religions are branded tus error. 
Mankind consists of two class€»—the wise who have 
no religion, and the fools who are religious. The 
real meaning of the assertion that there is a 
Cj^eator outside space and time is that he who 
asserts it has no intellect. 

‘ Do not suppose the statements o( the I’ronhcts to be true ; 
ihey are all labricatlons. Men llve<l comfortably till they came 
and spoiled life. The “sacred books” are onljr such a set ol 
i(\le tales as any age could have and indeed did actually pro¬ 
duce. What Inconsistency that God should forbid the taking 
of life, and Himself send two angels to take each man's I And as 
for the promise of a second life—tlie soul could well have dis¬ 
pensed with both existences.’ 

It is remarkable that the author sliould also 
have preached vegetarianism in an extreme form, 
as apparently was done by the earlier Zindiqs ; 
still more, that he should have devoted much of his 
time to the composition of sermons and other works 
of an edifying cnaracter. 

In orthodox circles the possession of philosophical 
books long continued to be an indication of here¬ 
tical tendencies, and the burning of such books by 
authority was not uncommon. The employment 
of Avicenna and similar students of Greek systems 
in government offices was unpopular, and is con¬ 
demned by historians. In the 6th cent, of Islam 
there u'as a considerable development of pan¬ 
theistic Sufiism, which produced a series of works 
which, under pretence of orthodoxy and devout¬ 
ness, in reality substituted for the personal God 
and the future life of Islam notions that were irre¬ 
concilable with either and were supported by an 
interpretation of the Qur’an so far-fetched as to be 
ludicrous and irreverent. The most famous of 
these are the poem of Ibn al-P’tirid (556 632 A.H. 
[a.D. 1161-1235]), called from its rhyme Td'iyyah^ 
and the treatise of Ibn ' Arabi (550-638 A.H. [A.D. 
1155-1240]) called Fusus al-^ikam, ‘Gems of 
Maxims.’ Both these works at different times 
brought their owners into danger, and were the 
cause of riots (see Ibn Ij'as, History of Egypt, ii. 
119 [875 A.H.] and 219 [888 A.H.], where the latter 
book is described as the work of a worse unbeliever 
than Jew, Christian, or Idolater). Of the com¬ 
ments on the Qur’an which this work contains it is 
sufficient to cite tliat on the story of the Golden 
Calf ; according to Ibn'Arab! (or the Prophet, who 
revealed this work to him in a dream), Mo.ses found 
fault with his brother for not approving of the 
worship of the Calf, since Aaron should have known 
that nothing but God could ever be w'orshipped, 
and therefore the Calf was (like everything else) 
God. 

Refutation of the ojiinions of the ‘ atheists ’ was 
one of the purposes of the science called kaldm, or 
metaphysical theology. They are divided by the 
theologian Ghazali (ob. 605 A.H. [A.D. 1111]), in his 
treatise called ALMunqidh min al-daldl, into three 
classes; the duhrls, ‘ an ancient sect who denied 
the Creator, maintained the eternity of the world, 
and the eternity of generation,—these are the 
zindiqs'‘ the ‘ Naturali.st.s,’ w'ho allow the exist¬ 
ence of a Creator, but suppose the life and soul to 
be the result of the admixture of elements and 
humours in the body, and to cease at death ; and 
the ‘Deists,* viz. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
their followers. 

A somewhat different divi.sion is given in the 
treatise on Sects by Ibn yazm (ob. 456 A.H. [A.D. 
P>64]), where, after refutation of the Sophists, who 
make knowledge either non-existent or relative, 
the author deals with those who (1) say the world 
is eternal, without Creator or Governor ; (2) say 
that the world is eternal, with a Creator and 


governor; (3) say that, besides God, Time, Space, 
and the Soul are eternal. In addition to the other 
ames that have been mentioned, this author 
gives the believers in these positions the name 
niulhid, * heretic,’ and gives the name of one of the 
upholders of the first as 'Abdallah b. 'Abdallah b. 
Shunaif. It could not be expected that many 
names of the supporters of such unpopular opinions 
muld be recorded. 

Litrraturb.—T here is no treatise, so far as we are aware, 
in any European language bearing on the subject. The original 
sources are given in the course of the article. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

ATHLETICS, ATHLETICISM. — Athleti¬ 
cism, notwithstanding the great and elaborate de¬ 
velopment which have taken place in the last 
hundred years, is to be understood only as an 
expression of a very primitive instinct—the instinct 
to play. All the evolution of twentieth century 
sports and games—the elaboration of rules, the 
development of muscle and nerve—is a provision 
for the inipul.se, the same in lambkins and in 
babies, in savages and in civilized men and women, 
to stretch their limbs, to overcome elemental force.s, 
to contend against self-impo.sed difficulties and 
against each other. 

It is interesting, in an attempt to analyze athleti¬ 
cism or to review athletics, to note the various 
forms of amusement which have sjirung from that 
instinct to gambol, and the various factors in 
modern sports which make them appeal to various 

{ )eople. It is impo.ssible to treat the subject ex- 
laustively ; one could scarcely enumerate all the 
different Kinds of sport, much less discuss them. 
There are, however, some points worthy of con¬ 
sideration as sugge.sting the different kinds of de¬ 
velopment in physique and in character, acquired 
by aitferent forms of exercise. Walking, running, 
leaping, dancing, hill-climbing, and swimming are 
our simplest sports. In these a man pits himself 
against natural difficulties, for the most part 
fighting against the force of gravity, and develops 
muscle and nerve in comparatively gross combina¬ 
tions of movements. In other words, there is 
achieved by the.se primitive exercises the kind of 
development of muscle and nerve which all young 
animals achieve when they learn to di^>ort them¬ 
selves in air, on land, or in water. Tliat is the 
elementary .st.ige of athletics, very like wffiat the 
savage attain.^^ to when he executes a war-dance. 
It represents the demand of the body to be 
allowed to grow to its full stature—anil a little 
over. The surplus we call play. In the.se days 
the same kind of simple development is achieved 
by such exercises jus are now in England associated 
w ith the name of Sandow. If one has not oppor¬ 
tunity to climb hill.s or battle with wjive.s, one may 
‘ bring up ’ the mu.scles by <iaily contest with im¬ 
provised forces of an elastic nature, when the strain 
and the stress are finely adjusted and each day’s 
ambition is to increase both. At this level of 
athleticism there seem to be only two kinds of 
gain—the opportunity to get rid of surplus energy, 
and the function of the muscle substance and the 
skin in disposing of elements in the blood which 
do*' the vital mechanism. 

Another kind of effect is experienced when im¬ 
plements are introduced for outdoor sport. About 
the simplest of exercises at this level are stilt¬ 
walking and pole-vaulting, and here we begin to 
realize a development which can never be achieved 
by primitive exercises. The feeling one has in 
ole-vjiulting, when, by his oAvn effort, he laises 
imself on a pole over a nine-foot fence, is quite 
difl’erent from the eftect in simple high leaping. 
So also is the effect of high stilt-walking. In ooth 
of these there is demanded also a skill in move¬ 
ment which, added to the pleasant sensation, 
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makes a nerve-muscle combination on a plane 
much higher than that of natural movements. 

This brings us to the innumerable varieties of 
games in which a ball of some kind is used. Of 
these football is the most elementary, so far as the 
impedimenta of the game ore concerned. There 
has always been a great dill’erence of opinion as to 
whether the Rugby or the Association game is the 
better, but the discussion is idle, for the two games 
are not comparable. The feeling and the skUl in a 
Rugby game when one nlays with an oval ball and 
is allowed to use one’s hands freely, are obviously 
quite different from those of an Association game, 
which is played with a round ball and in which 
the use of the hands is not allowed. The same 
sort of idle dispute is wa^^ed over the respective 
advantages of golf and cricket. The two games 
have little in common, except that, in both, one tries 
to strike a ball with an implement under conditions 
which usually make the stroke difficult, and in those 
who are skilful at such games the nerve-muscle 
development is of a very high order. The same, of 
course, is true of other games—lacrosse, hockey, 
tennis, ri^.quets, lawn-tennis, croquet, and the rest. 
A most important change comes about wlien the 
athlete employs something to carry him—a boat 
to row in or to sail, a bicycle, motor, or horse. 
The game of polo is probably the most athletic of 
all games. It develops strength and endurance; 
it requires co-operation between man and beast 
which is always inspiriting; and to be able to 
strike a ball which maj’ l)e moving with great 
rapidity, the striker himself riding at breakneck 
speed, while all the time one hand is engaged 
with the pony, betokens a development of eye and 
nerve and muscle of the highest order. One is 
naturally tempted to pass from polo to other forms 
of horseback exercise, but one may not dwell 
upon the glories of tlie cha.se. 

I. Tlie hygienic effect of athleticism is its first 
justification. The contribution to the health of 
the community derived from sports is incalculable. 
It consists chiefly in the devcl(){)ment of the chest 
from full breathing of fresh air ; in the increase in 
the circulation from the acceleration of the heart’s 


shock when engaged in sport, and that means that 
he has neglected his exercises and allowed his 
blood-vessels to become hard, then ha,s subjected 
them to an unwonted stre.ss. It is doubtful if 
bones become brittle from want of exercise, though 
some authorities maintain that they do. It is 
certain that, without exercise, muscles become 
flabby and cannot meet unwonted demands of a 
severe kind. In wrestling, for example, which 
has become very popular of late (aud deservedly 
so, for it calls into nlay more functions than any 
other game not implemented by tools), one is apt 
to ask the bones and muscles to do too much, and 
strain and laceration of muscle are very likely to 
follow. The lesson to be gathered is that one 
should keep oneself as tit as possible, take as much 
moderate exercise as may be, but never attempt 
anything severe without due preparation. 

2 . The good and the ill effects of athletics in moulds 
ing character are not to be so plainly set forth. It is 
certain, however, that sports have been and are of 
enormous importance in their effect upon a nation’s 
mind and morals; and probably nowhere so much 
a.s on Biitish soil. The kind of trite saying which 
echoes ‘ the Duke’s ’ remark about our battles being 
won on the playgrounds of our schools, de.scribes 
only a fraction of the influence exerted by athletics 
on a people’s character. It would he imwise to be 
an unconditional advocate of sport, but it i.s u.seful 
to try to see what the efl'ects of it are. 

It may be well to di.spose first of the evil effects 
often attributed to athletics. And, at the outset, 
let us observe that athletics never can give to man 
or boy, woman or girl, what they did not have at 
least potentially before. Athletics are a form of 
education, and (!an only elicit and develop the 
qualities, phy.sical and mental, good or ill, already 
gifted by nature. Thus, for examule, we are told 
that athletics tend to make men brutal, but that 
is true only of tliose who are already cruel. In 
any case, well-conducted sport, as, for example, 
modem football with its penalties for rougli play, 
tends all the other May. In the T)re.sent Milter’s 
opinion, the charge is most fairly laid at the door 
of those who conduct big ‘shoots’ in M'hich there 


action ; in the quickening of appetite and the 
promotion of digestion; in the elimination of 
M'aste products achieved by muscular exercise, 
rapid breathing, ami j)erspiration; and, perhaps 
most important of all, in the rest and change it 
affords to a tired and dull brain. When we bear 
any one ask what form of exercise Mould be best 
for him, our onsMer, es[)ecially in the case of 
adults, should almost invariably be—that which 
he most enjoys. Even exercises .so mild as boM ling 
and croquet promote nearly all the good results 
just enumerated if entered into M’ith zest and 
Keenly pursued. On the otlier hand, caution should 
be exercised lest excess of effort lead to injury. 
The most important ill effect, and one not suffici¬ 
ently considered and often entirely overlooked, is 
a dilatation or strain of the heart. Ihis some¬ 
times occurs in young people mIio are pressed to do 
too much. Roys at school may suffer irreparable 
injury from being made to play a strenuous game 
of football, or take a long cioss-coimtry run, when 
they are not toned up to the effort. More fre¬ 
quently heart-strain occurs in adults who are of a 
sporting nature—men M’ho, perhaps on the occasion 
of their school sports, come ill-conditioned from 
the desk and try a quarter-mile race; or who 
tramp for eight hours on ‘the Iwelfth Muthout 
preparation ; or m Iio are carried away in the Uirist- 
raas vacation, after week.s of muscular idlenet^, 
and ride to the finish on their first day with 
hounds. The next most important injury is perhaps 
apoplexy—a rupture of a blood-vessel. We read 
frequently of some one having suflered a paralytic 


is wanton destruction of birds which may almost 
be described as domesticated fowl; and there ore 
other so-called sports sometimes conducted so as to 
transgre.s8 tlie Irm' of sport that every creature 
should be given a fair chance. But tliese are the 
exceptions. A good Master of Hounds is as humane 
as he is expert, as just as he is ingenious, in the 
pursuit of stag, fox, or otter. To a big-game 
hunter the temptation to kill for killing’s sake, 
when, as often hanjicns, no other white man is at 
hand to see, may be considerable. But even then 
self-restraint and hiiinanitj’^ are part of the eti¬ 
quette of the sport. Sometimes it is alleged of 
single-handed games, like golf, that they are selfish; 
that, M'hen a man is playing for his omii hand, 
he is doing something not so good as when he is 
playing for his side, as in cricket. The argument 
18 su[)erficial, as both results and theory show. 
It is safe to assert that the average cricketer plays 
as selfishly as the average golfer. In both cases 
the play itself makes M liolly for self-forgetfulness. 
The man who, at the moment of the stroke, tliinks 
what is going to happen to him because of it M'ill 
thereby spoil his game. Both games, and all 
games, Meed out those M’hose attention is not 
wholly upon the thing to be done at the moment. 
It will he found that most of the ‘ selfishness ’ in 
gaiue.s crops up in the talk of the pavilion or club¬ 
house, M'hen the salutary stimulus of the game is 
withdrawn. Other evils spoken of, and especially 
gambling, are quite accidental, and are no more 
part of athletics than M cnther or geography. 

On the other hand, the advantages which ath- 
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letics confer cannot be gainsaid. First come the 
qualities which go to maxe up what we confusedly 
call physical courage—pluck, endurance, and in¬ 
domitable resolve. But these are transferred in 
essence to a higher plane, and a sound athletb 
training teaches the adult, if he has it in him, no: 
to be afraid, not to give in, and not to think too 
meanly of himself. Probably the moat important, 
because the most constiint contribution—and a 
very desirable one—is that which well-ordered 
games make to those qualities whicli are related 
to a sense of justice. It is questionable if it be pos¬ 
sible to convey to a youthful mind a living meaning 
of fair play by any method so well as by the give- 
and-take of the i)layground. There also is to be 
learned a most wholesome discipline. First and 
foremost comes the training of the colt, to use a 
cricket phrjise, reined and whipped to abide by 
the rules of the game, taught the obedience which 
he must give to the captain of his team, the un¬ 
selfishness which he must show in sacrificing him¬ 
self for the good of his side; and such discipline is 
invaluable. And in games, more easily perhaps 
than by any other means, a lad learns to take a 
just measure of himself, neither too high nor too 
low, to know what he can and wliat he cannot do, 
wherein he excels his fellows and wherein he falls 
short. Finally, we may repeat, one of the greatest 
advantages of sport, though not immediately re¬ 
cognized as of value, is that it offers an opportunity 
for sheer forgetfulness of the oppressive things in 
life, when in the zest of a mild game or the excite¬ 
ment of a dan'^^rous contest, the sportsman is 
‘beside himself "for a brief spell, wholly removed 
from the sense of laboriousness and hardship and 
care. That way sanity lies. See also art. Games. 

Litkilaturb.— W. Houghton, ‘Field Sportii of the Ancient 
Greeks and Romans,’ in Qu. Rev., July 1803; Athletic Sports 
in England, America, and Australia, Philad. 1890; M. 
Shearman, Athletics and Football (Badm. Lib.), Ix>nd. 1887; 
H. H. Griffin, Cycling and Athletics (Bohn's Ath. Sports. ▼.), 
Lond. 1891; art. ‘Athletic Sports' In EBr, 9th ed., iii. 12 
F. Wilkinson), 10th ed., xxy. 704 (M. Shearman, W. 
Camp); W. Lefroy, ‘ The Moral Aspect of Athletic Sjwrts,’ In 
The Immortality of Memory, Lond. 1898; F. Ballard, Sports 
from the Christian Standpoint^, Lond. 1903; F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, ‘ Athleticism at the Universities,' in Oxf. and Camb. 
Rev. No. 1, June 1907, p. 167. See also the artt. Amusbmknt, 
Gambh, Sports. G. H. WilsON. 

ATIMIA.—An Athenian in full enjoyment of 
all civic rights wii.s spoken of as iirLrifioi {^wiTipla of 
the condition); the word drt/rfa denotes, therefore, 
the various degrees of penal limitation of such 
rights (Lat. capitis deminutio). 

How old such iiiiiitation of rivhts was in Athens is not 
known ; it occurs as early os the legislation of Drakon (about 
B.c. 620), and by Solon’s time (b.c. 591) apparently a large 
number of Athenians hati incurr^ disfranchisement on various 
grounds. Solon restored their dvic rights to such, with the 
exception of those who for treason or crimes of violence were 
In exile. From the wording of his law (I’lut. Sol. 19) it would 
appear that we should distinguish two classes: (1) those who 
were living at AUiens disfrancliised, and (2) those who had gone 
into exile, which necessarily also involv^ loss of civic rights, 
and must in many cases have Involved loss of property also: 
but it does not therefore follow that such perpetual exile sboula 
be regarded as forming part of the penalty of arifila, any more 
than that the confiscation of property, which In post-Solonian 
times is found sornetimes conjoined with it. is so to be regarded. 

It is possible, indetnl, that the Athenian law never attained a 
perfect clearness of conception in regard to this connexion. 

The ^ocus c/assicus upon this subject is a nassage 
of Andocides (de 73 f.), in which ne dis¬ 

tinguishes the follomng three varieties of dripla : 
( 1 ) deprivation of civic rights and confiscation of 
property, in which category he enumerates only 
public debtors; ( 2 ) loss of civic rights, without 
confiscation—inflicted upon thieves, those who re¬ 
ceived bribes, those jpiilty of breaches of military 
duty or thrice convicted of perjury, or children 
convicted of unfilial conduct; (3) a minor degree 
of disfranchisement (aard irpoerra^eis), in which cer¬ 
tain specific disabilities were inflicted for certain 
varieties of otlence. 


The distinction of three degrees of ‘ atiniia,’ made by Meier 
in his treatise de Bonis Damnatorum (Utrl. 1819), which he 
entitles ii\famia maxima, media, and minima, upon the 
analogy of Roman law • and upon the basis of the above-cited 
passage of Andocides, does not seem to be substantiated by the 
evidence. For the passage of Andocides is clearly of the nature 
of a popular classification, which omits several well-established 
categories of offences, and is In general devoid of any logical 
principle of division. It would seem safer to adhere to the 
view enunciated by Caillemer, according to which ‘atiinia’ 
per se was limited to the civic status of the subject; but we 
must also recognize that in practical efTect it was a necessary 
concomitant of a sentence of exile (atupoyta), and that, on the 
other hand, confiscation might in certain cases be conjoined 
witli a sentence of aTipla. 

From this point of view ‘ atimia ’ must be dis¬ 
tinguished simply as (1) total, and (2) partial. 

I. Total ‘atimia’ meant the entire loss of civic 
personality (Lat. caput), so far as its active func¬ 
tions were concerned. The citizen who wa.s pro¬ 
nounced totally dripos t was incapable of lioluing 
any civil or priestly office within tlie Athenian 
empire, or of acting as herald or amba.ssador; he 
might not appear in the Agora or attend meetings 
of the Senate or Assembly, or appear in any public 
sanctuary or public ceremonial ; nor couiti he ap¬ 
pear either as principal or witness in any court 
of law (see the enumeration of disabilities in 
iEschine.s, i. 21; Demos. Meid. 87 : oCre Xaxfty ddiKij- 
Olyra). Under the conditions of Athenian life the 
prohibition against taking part in the business 
of the public Assembly xal ypdtpeiv) naturally 

covered most of the privileges here enumeratea, 
and con.sequently this rigdit is frequently ajpoken 
of as that which par excellence was forfeited by the 
drifjLOS (Demos. Steph. i. 79: rlva rij% irhXeus . . . 
Kal rijs ty alrrg vappijalas dweaTipr^Ko), In general, 
the condition of tlie Kaddira^ dripos was inferior to 
that of the alien (Demos. Tkeocr. 88 ; pljd' AW5a 
•gpuy elyat fxrjdeplay rov peraaxdr rrjs Kal rolt 
didopdyifs TappTfcrlat), and is spoken of by Isocrates 
as worse than exile (Isocr. xvi. 47 : dnplas, ffy ty<lf 
psL^ta <Tvp<popdy vopL^u)' roXt) ydp ddXiuncpoy wapd 
Tott avTOv ToXlrais r)rifi<j)pivoy oUely i) rap' irlpoit 
fieroiKeiy). 

The dri/jiosj in fact, was in the State, but was not 
of it.J Precisely how far his di.sabilitics extended 
is not known ; our authorities do not furnish an 
answer to all question.s which suggest themselves. 
It has been pointed out, for example (see art. 
Adoption [Greek]), that dnpUa on either side 
w'ould be a practical bar to adoption ; but whether 
in law it was so is uncertain, and the suggestion 
might be hazarded that, in order to prevent the 
extinction of a family, testamentary adoption, at 
any rate, may not have been denied.. Again, the 
case of one holding an hereditary priesthood pre¬ 
sents a difficulty. And we may ask what legal 
protection was given to the life and property and 
personal dignity of one who was dripos, and under 
what forms. The consequences of dnpda in detail 
ire not treated by motiern writers, who content 
-hemselves with the above-given generalizations as 
to its significance ,* but even these cannot be taken 
quite au pied de la lettre. It may be conjectured 
that redress of personal wrongs in the case of an 
drtpoi was secured, if at all, by means of a public 
prosecution {ypa<pl}) undertaken by a friend of the 
aggrieved (see Demos. Meid. 47). The free use of 
depositions, which obtained in Attic legal pro¬ 
cedure, would obviate the difficulty in regard to 
evidence (cf. Demos. Meid. 95). If so, we must say 
that in point of law a sentence involving total 

* Dig. Iv. 5. 11 ; ‘ Gapitis deminutionis tria aunt genera, 
maxima, media, minima ; tria enim aunt qusa habemua. liber- 
totem, civltatem, familiam. I^tur cum omnia bsec amittimut 
'e.g. by death or alavery]. maxunam ease capitis deminutionem ; 
:um vero amittimus emtatem, liber totem retinemus, mediam 

t Cf. Demos. Meid. 87 : kitdvrstv airtoriptfrax rCiv iv rg w6\0i 
;at KaOdnaf aripuos yiyovtv. 

t Cf. Arfst. Ath. Pol. viil. 5; innov «7vai Kal rm w6h«s»s filf 
iierixeiv. 
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dri^iLa was e.iuivalent to civil death, but 8 tof)ped 
short of outlawry.* Attic law protected even the 
iiiurderer who had lied beyond jurisdiction (CIA 
1 . 61 ; Demos. Aristocrat, p. 631). 

weTo'h["('XwW,K It''*' th, pcnaltj 

(1) Treason (7rpo6o(Ti'a).--The penalty waa death, confiscation 
of proporty, and a declaration of iriMca, whieh became the 
unavoidable inhenUume of the heirs of the disfranchised, fall¬ 
ing also upon any who subse<|uently a-lopted them. To the 
H&ine penalties those were liable who conspired to subvert the 
cJemocracy (6>j/tou KaroAftre?). 

(2) Th/ft (kAotit)) in its more serious forms; cf. Andoc. l.c.: 

OTTberr iKoTrq^ . . . o<l>Aoi€u, roi toi ‘6ei teat oi/TOus cca'i tow? tie 
rocTwe ari^ovv 

(.p Corruptic/| (.biopoi/ or 8c .jf the recipient; SeKoauos 

of hmi who bnocd)on the part of public fnnc^tionaric-s (Demos. 
.^exi 113). For some forms at least of this offence tlie penalty 
was hereditary arc/uLio and conllsc.ation of goods. 

( 4 ) y an OILS [fences in respect of military service, by sea or 
mna—rcfusal to serve, desertion, cowardice in the field, ete. 
(Andoc. I.C.: oTTocroi Aittohi/ Tafte j] aerTparfia^ fi 6«iAia? t) 
avavpaxta^ oc/jAoite tj riqv itirniba arro/SoAoiei'). For all such 
o(Tcu(*i‘h flisfr.'i/K'hisrnient tJie j)C!ialty, and in some cases 
conliscation seems to have been conjoined. 

(i>) I'erjtiry {\l/tv&opapTvpia, with the particular variety 
\litvi) 0 KKrntla, false assertion of service of writ). Ac,cording to 
Andoc. disfranchisement was incurred only after a third 
conviction, but other authoritios Beem to prove that a single 
conviction was suthcienl (see \V\se on Isaeua, v. 17 and art. 
Fkrji'u^). 

ft)) Unjilial conduct (KaKcuaiv yoefuii').—The law seems to have 
specified four varieties of Lhcc offence- actual ill-treatment, 
williholding food, expulsion from the house, and refusal of 
fum-ral ceremonial. 


(7) If a man <jave, in morriaye to an Athenian citizen a 
for- I'jn moon u, hiltifly allfyinj her to be his daughter and a 
citizen of Athriis, he incurred loss of civic rights and confi.sca- 
tion of jirojicrty. 

(H) Contcinjit of the sentence of a eottrt or of the Cotmcil or 
As.'-'/n/c/jt.—Di.sfranehisenierit fell u^Kin a Frc.'sident of the 
Asseiuhly (jrpbt^po?) who put to the vote the illegal question of 
remitting a debt to the Treasury. 

(y) Unauthorized proclamations by the herala in the theatre. 

(10) ' Any one who suffers injustice at the hands of the public 

(^laiTT^rai') may apiieal to the whole Roard of Arbi¬ 
trators; and if they find the magistrate guilty,'i.e law enacts 
that iiO shall lose his civil rights ’ (Arist A*h. I'ol. f)3 : 'a>e in 
point. Demos. .Meid. 87). A llelias'.ic court could confirm or 
reverse this verdict on ajmeal. 

(11) Offences njaiivst the. di) 7 nity of afftuperior magistrate 
(Denuis. Meid. 32; Greenidge, 'H<on.. Publ. Life, p. llXi). 

(12) Disfranchisement was the uenalty for any proposal to 
modify the old {lhakoninn) laxv relating to homicide. 

(13) ( ondonatiim of a wife’s <i(lultcry, if she were caught in 
tiie acUiai (Commission of tlie offence. 

(14) A law attributed tii Solon visited with loss of civil rights 
the man who in rnne of party-i^frije (ardtri^) (fid not fake a side 
(IMut. Sol. 20 ; cl. CMc. ad .la. l. 2 : ‘ ego vero Soloiiis, popu- 
Ians tui, lit puto etiam imd. legem neglegatn, (pii i^pite sanxit, 
si qui in scdilioiie non allerius uliius partis fuisset.’ See on 
this iJrole, Ihst. of dreece., m. 144 ; ^lahafTy, Troblems inUreek 
IJi.^tury, j> S7 n. The intei.tion was lh<at he should side with 
the estahlislnd govtrmnent, for armed assault upon it w'as 
itself a i\\\ .t.vl o(Vcncc). llii- law was apparently obsolete by 
the end o! the .'>1 fi cciit. n.c. 

(1.^)) A law of Solon, tradiflonally derived from Kgypt, but 
probaldy in existence in Drakon's time, made aripia the penalty 
ou a third cimcietinn for iiuon rjdiU idleness (apyia). 

(16) Disfranchisement was the penally for those who, having 
been guilt.v of unchastiry for hire (*TaipT 7 <r(?), took office or 
spoke in the Council or Assemlily, or v«.fio had wasted their 
substance in riotous lieinn 

(17) Kver.v citizen who, h.iving reached the age of 69, at which 
he was oouipetent to serve as Public Arbitrator (fitatnTnjv), 
failed tv do so, became aTip.or (Arist. Ath. Pol. 53). 

2 . Partial atimia that a man lost 

certain of his ri^j^lits, redlining in respect of the 
remnant an equality with his fellows. Partial 
‘ atimia ’ in its various forms was the penalty in 


the following ca-ses: 

(1) Generally, one who initiated a public pro.se- 
cution {ypaip-/}) and thereafter dropped it, or who in 
the event did not obuiin a litih part of the votes 
of the jury, was lined 1000 drachmas and lost the 
riglit to bring a similar suit in the future (Harpocr.: 
edy rtj ypail/d/xeyos pv peraXdfig rb Hpirrov pipo^ twv 
6(pi\iCKdv€i xpbceoTiv dripia rts. 

* Outlawry was indeeil known and applied by the ^^reeks, 
but is not indicated by the single expression ari^ov without the 
addition of further explanatory terms and phrases (see art. 

1 In order to keep the arti(de within bounds, a JVf!^ 

cnoe to the classical work of .Meier and 

Process (new e<l. by Dipsiu.s. 2 vols.. 1883-1887). for the justifi 
catory texts must here suffice. 

VOl.. 11. — IJ 


\ndoc. I.C.: erepois ouk ypdxpaaBaiy rots db 
vhicli would seem to include all forms of ypatpal ; 
ithers think that only the particular form in w hich 
he prosecutor failed was henceforth debarred to 
liin. JSee (Goodwill’s Demos, de Cor. p. 331, n. 3). 

(2) Any one who had l>een thrice convicted under 
a ypa<p^ Trapavhpwv of submitting illegal or uncon- 

titutional juuiiosals was debarred in future from 
naking any further proposals in the Senate or the 
A.ssemhly. 

(3) Certain disabilities attached to certain speci- 
ied cla.sses (these are cases of dn/xta xard irpoard^ett 
iroperly so called, although Andocides, l.c., ajipUea 
hi.s term to all ea.ses of what we liave called 
partial atimia ’). For example, those citizens 
vho had remained in the city and constituted the 

ilitary force of the Oligarchs in B.c. 411 were 
prived of the right of sitting in tlie Senate or 
e Aftsemhly. Andocides mentions other cases of 
deprivation of specilic rights, hut we know not on 
what grounds it was indicted.* 

3 . (Conditional atimia. — To these two degrees 
if disfrancliisement, a third variety, which may be 
(yled ‘ meulitional atimia,’ must bo added. This 
orm was not in conset[ucnce of a verdict of any 
70iirt of law, but was in a way voluntarily 
i.s.Mimed. riie class concerned is that of all who 
vere in any degree debtors to the Treasury. All 
IK !i debtors as failed to meet their obligation by 
he date lixed by law became ijtso facto dripoi in 
lie full sense of the word until the debt was paid. 
I’lie amount of the debt was immaterial. A list of 
siicli State-debtors was kept by the Praktores in 
tlie Acropolis. The iiiulh Prytany, or decimal part 
of the year, constituted ^he ofticial limit of grace, 
on the expiry of wliieh Die Poletai sold the posses¬ 
sions of the debtor to double the amotint owing; 
111 the meantime the debtor remained distrancliiseil, 
and if the ])roeceds of ihe sale were insutiicient to 
pay the debt, he continued so until the balance was 
fortheoining. If the ilehtoi died before the balance 
was paid, his heirs inherited his dTtpia until the 
claims of tlie State were linally satisfied. The 
moment the debt was discharged, full civil rights 
were ipso facto regained. In a general way, tlien, 
it rested with the man himself to retain or lose his 
citizen rights on this account. The in.stitiition of 
the Eranos, or Club, must have been of some im¬ 
portance in tliis regard. 

If an dripos continued, neverthele-ss, to exercise 
any of tlie rights which lie hail lost, he was liable 
to the summary processes of arrest {dTrayurY-fi) or 
(information laid before a magistrate).t If 
transgression was proved, he might be punished, 
without further proceedings or appeal, with im¬ 
prisonment or death. The above methods would 
he em})loyed when there could he no dispute as to 
the existence of the disability, i.e. vvhen the dripda 
was the consequence of conviction ou some charge 
for which it was the penalty. It was possible, 
however, that a man might be notoriously or 
otherwise guilty of conduct (e.g. ill-treatment of 
parents, or unchastity— iralpricns) which, if proved, 
involved disfranchisement, though he had never, 
owing to public apathy or his ow n influence, been 
charged before a court therewith. So long as he 
did not challenge public opinion by conspicuous 
exercise of his civil rights, he was safe; but the 
attempt to speak in the Assembly or to hold office 
reiulereil him liable to the process called ivayyehU 
doKLpaaia^, or challenge to stand judicial inquiry 
into character before a jury court. If the jury 

* Seeinir that a woman had no political rights, perhaps wa 
mav class here the ‘atimia ’ which by a law of Solon fell upon 
a vvoiiian taken in adultery : she was forbidden to adorn herself 
or to enter the temples (.Fsch. Timarch. 183: arL/Mutv 

TOiavrnv yvvalKOL ital t'ov apiujTOv ai’.rf/ vcLpa.<rK«vd^<ay). 

t For a complete discussion of these processes, consult Meler- 
Schoriiann, Der alt. Pr<K.’^ 270-294. 
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found a verdict of guilty, sentence of disfranchise 
ment was formally pronounced. Whether from 
the moment of the challenge the right to ascend 
the Bema, etc., remained in abeyance until the 
issue of the trial is uncertain. 

It is to be observed that a sentence of ‘ atimia, 
once pronounced, was perpetual, and, moreover, was 
in certain cases an inheritance no more avoidable 
by a man’s heirs than was his other estate (see art. 
Inheritance). Rehabilitation, at any rate, was so 
hedged round with conditions as to make it hope¬ 
less in the vast majority of cases. No citizen could 
propose a restoration of civic status to one dis¬ 
franchised, without the protection of a preliminarv 
Bill of Indemnity {dSaa), for the validity of whicn 
at least 6 (XX) votes were requisite (Demos. Timocr. 
46 : dWos o^os ySfios, ovk iQy xepl tCjv dTlfuov ovdi 
Twv 6(pei\6uTci}tf X^eiv ov6^ d<p4<T€CJi 

tQv 6<pXrjfjt,dTU}v oi'Si rct^ewf, Av rijt ddela^ dodel<rr]s, 
Kal roiVr;? /xi] (Xarrov ij ypr}<piaaix4v(t)v — by 

which we should probably understand dOOO votes 
in all, not 6(XXJ anirmative votes). If the Bill of 
Indemnity were passed, the main proposal would 
be carried as a matter of cour.se. But it is, in 
fact, easier to find examples of rehabilitation on 
a large scale than on a small, as, for example, the 
Act of Reliabilitation passed by Solon (Pint Sol. 
19). In times of national peril, above all, such 
wholesale enfranchisement Avas not infrequent (cf. 
Cic. in Verr. v. 6 : ‘ perditee civitates desperatis iam 
omnibus rebus hos solent exitus exitiales habere, 
ut damnati in integrum restituantur, vincti sol- 
vantur, exules reducantur, res iudicat® rescin- 
dantur ’). Examples from Athenian history are 
the decrees passed just before the battle of Safarais, 
and during the siege of Athens, and after the 
defeat at Clneroneia (see art. Amnesty). 

In the above account no notice has been taken 
of a species of drifila which, although a natural 
conseq^uence of certain acts, was yet not part of 
their legal penalty. ‘Atimia,’ in this non-legal 
sense of the verdict of popular opinion, is alluded 
to by Demos. Meid. 72 (of the insult of a blow 
received in public), and by Aristotle (of the dis¬ 
honour attaching to the suicide).* Similarly, and 
equally naturally, the sycophant, the disowned 
son, and the children of a man who had been 
executed, were all under this species of ‘atimia" 
(cf. Demos. i. 30). 

‘Atimia ’ in this non-legal sense in Athens is akin 
to ‘atimia’ as it presents itself at Sparta, w'here 
there was not the same development of legal 
ideas and procedure; but all the more strong 
there was tlie force of public opinion, which per¬ 
haps to a greater degree than elsew’here in Greece 
was identical Nvith law. At Sparta such ‘atimia’ 
fell upon all departure from the customs of the 
community (Xen. Lac. x. 7, iii. 3). An ex¬ 

ample is the case oi Aristodemos who survived 
the battle of Tliermopylai (Herod, vii. 231 : diroi'o- 
O’TiJo'as AaKedaLfxoua Uveidds re Kal drifiiyjv ; cf. 
Xen. op. cit. ix. 4 ; Plut. Ages. 30). Those who 
surrendered at Sphacteria, how^ever, were treated 
more leniently (Thuc. v. 34 : Kal dpxds nyas 

drl/xovs IrroLrjffay, dri/xLay Toidyde ware fn^re 
dpx^ty xpiafiluovs rt ^ TrioXovvTas Kvpiovs elvai — 

a penalty corresponding to ‘ partial atimia ’ at 
Athens). The number of those defeated at 
Leuctra made it impossible to carryout the law even 
to this extent. Spartans who remained unmarried 
were also subjected to a certain ‘ atimia,’ being 
deprived of all claim of respect from their juniors, 
and excluded from certain festivals (Plut. Lyc. 15). 
Inability to provide the fixed contribution to the 

* Ar. Eth. Nie. r. 11 ; KaL ti? aTi/ita np6<Tt<TTi T«p •avrin' 
iiatbStiftavTi ws r^v w6Xiy dSiKovyri. This should not be taken, 
as is usually done, of a penal consequence. For upon whom 
should it fall*' 


common mess excluded a Spartan ipso facto from 
the cla.s8 of Peers (Agotot), which probably implied 
the loss of political rights, as distinguished from 
the civil rights, of citizenship (Arist. Polit. ii. 9 ; 
Xen. Hell. ill. iii. 6). Apparently full rights were 
at once recoverable by conformity to the required 
conditions ; even Aristodemos by his valiant con¬ 
duct at Plataea recovered caste, though not, indeed, 
entirely (Herod, vii. 231 and ix. 71). It would 
hence appear that ‘atimia’ at Sparta was in 
eneral analogous to what we have called ‘ con- 
itional atimia’ at Athens 
The existence of ‘ atimi.i ’ a.s a j^enal mea.sure is 
proved for other States of Greece (e.^ Chalcis and 
Eretria in Euboea, Chios, Lokris, Ephesos, etc.) 
by inscriptions ranging in date from the 5tb to the 
1st cent. B.C. In certain cases Athenian influence 
may have operated, as in Euboea (see Hicks, 
Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions^, No. 40: 
dfxdirai 51 XaXKiSlojy tous n^usyras dvayrai. 5? 5’ A/x 
6ix6<rTj, drifxoy airrdy elyai fcaird xg>)/Aara auroO Sij/xdcrca); 
and perhaps also at Delphi, where, in the 2nd cent. 
B.C., at any rate, State-debtors were dn/uoi (Ditten- 
bergcr, Sylluge^, No. 306). But, in general, it is 
probable that the penalty of ‘atimia’ was prac¬ 
tically a universal method among the Greek States, 
and followed immediately from the Greek concep¬ 
tion of the relationshij) between the State and the 
individual (on this subject see Newman’s Politics 
of Aristotle, vol. i. p. 30 f.). 

Litkraturr. — Besides the workii above spccihed, see also 
P. van Lelyfeld, uifaynxa iure Attica, Amst. ls:i5 ; H. 
M. E. Meier, liUtaria iuris attici de bonis dainnatnrum, 
Berl. 1819 ; Thonisscn, Le Droit p^nql de Ui r^publii^ue atht'ni- 
enne, Brussels, 1876. Paul Usteri, Achtnng und Verhannung 
im griechUchen Recht {Berl. 1903), jfives the most exh.'iustive 
treatment of the subject; following; out the ideas of H. Swo- 
boda(in Arch-Kpigr. Mitt, axis 0aterr.-LTng. xvi. (1S93J p. 49 f.), 
he draws a sharo distinction between any-ot In the sense of 
outlawed ’ and aT^yor- ‘disfranchised,’ but without apparently 
attaining any very signiflcant result. 

W. J. WOODHOIJSK. 

ATISA (or Dipafikara). — A learned Indian 
Buddhist friar, who ett'ected the most inofound 
reformation of L&inaism. Entering Tibet in a.d. 
1038, and finding the prevalent Buddhism in the 
bands of an immoral priesthood and extremely 
lebased by denionolatry, he founded a new Order, 
on a purer Buddhist model, which he called ‘ Bound 
by the Orders’ {Knh clam). This afterwards be¬ 
came the ‘Yellow-cap’ sect or ‘the Virtue Prac- 
ti-sers ’ {Ge-luk), now the dominant State Church. 
In liis reform Ati^a restored celibacy and purged 
he ritual of much of its grosser devil-worship. He 
wrote a great many doctrinal works, and trans¬ 
lated into the Til>etan scriptures a large number 
f Indian Buddhist commentaries. The beneficial 
eflects of his teaching also initiated other semi- 
reformed sects, the Sai^yaand Kargyu, which arose 
somew hat later. He died in A.D. 1052 at Ne*t’ang, 
lear Lh&sa, where a large funereal mound, or stiipa, 
was erected over his grave and still exists. 

Litrraturb. — C. F. Kbppen, Lamaische Hierarchie und 
Kirche (Berlin, 1867-69), ii. 78, 117, 127, 286 ; L. A. Waddell, 
Raddhisyn of Tibet (1895), pp. 86, 86, 6^ 67, also Lhasa (1906), 

p. 32of. L. A. Waddell. 

ATITS or, incorrectly, Atiths; AVADHOTS, 
sometimes Abdhuts, Audhuts, Avdhuts (Skr. atlta, 
passed aw’ay [from worldly care] * ; avadhuta, 
shaken off’).—These two names can conveniently 
be taken together. They are generally apnlied in 
India to any religious mendicants, as indicating 
that they have ‘ passed away ’ from or become liber¬ 
ated from worldly cares, or have ‘shaken oil ' jiJl 
caste ami personal distim tion. Avadhut is a[)pIiod 
to both vai^navas and Saivas {qq.v.)\ but, so far 
as the present writer is aware, Atit is applied only 
to the latter. Mr. Risley,* however, states that 
Vai^^ava Atits exist in ^ih&r. In this technical 
* Tribes and Castes of Bengal, s.v. * Atit.’ 
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^QD^.aimdhlta often occurs in Sanskrit literature, 
but the technical use of atlta seems to be more 
modern, and to be confined to tlie vernaculars. 

18 often confounded with the word atith (Skr. 
atithi), ‘a f^Miest,’ which has more than once given 
rise to fam iful explanations. In addition to this 
custornai V general sense, both words are sometimes 
'employed to indicate special classes of religious 
mendicants. 

In this narrower sense Atit is applied to six and 
a half of the Dasnami, or ten s.‘( li<,ns of ISaiva 
mendicants, who claim spiritual descent from the 
peat reformer Saiikaracharya ( 7 . /•.). Three and a 
hall of these sections, who are called from 

their habit of carrying n^dntida, or stafi, are con¬ 
sidered to have retained Sankaracharya’s doctrine 
in all its luirity. The rest, viz. the Vaiias, Aran- 
y^, Puris, Gins, Parvatas, Sagaras, and half tlie 
Hh&ratis, are reputed to liave falhm to some 
extent from orthodoxy, but are still looked upon 
as religious characters. These are the Atits. 
Unlike the Dandis, they carry no .stall. They 
differ from the latter also in their use of clothing, 
money, and ornaments, their methods of preparing 
food, and their admission of members from any 
order of Hindus. Some of them lead an a.scetic 
life, while others mix freely in the world, carry on 
trade, and acquire property. Mo.st of them are 
celibate, but some of them marry, and are tlien 
known as snmyogl {‘ married ’) or ghftrbdri (‘ house¬ 
holder’) Atits. They are often collected in maths, 
or monasteries, and some officiate as temple-priests. 
They wear o(’hre( 7 cn< )-coloured garments, and carry 
a rosary of the riidrdksa seeds sacred to Siva. 'J'hey 
do not eat flesh or drink spirits, 'fliey worship Siva, 
usually under the name of Mahadeva or Bhairon, 
and also pay devotions to the monkey-god Hanuman 
or Mahavira. Their religious theories (when they 
have any) are based on the advaita Vedanta (qq.v. 
of their/ounder oafikaracharya. 

The Saiva AvadhOts (wlien the word is em 
ployed in the iiarrow'er sense) are ascetics of i 
sterner mould. They wear as few clothes as 
Ki.ssible, making up the deficiency with mud, and 
et their hair prow long and matted (technically 
called They practise silence, and live on 

alms. In the cold weather they may be se(m 
cowering over a small fire. Their life is in every 
way an extremely hard one. (iorakhnath ( 7 . 7 c), 
the founder of the sect of Kdnphdtd Yogis, is often 
referred to as a typical Avadhut of this class. 

As regards Vaisnavas, the term Avadhut has a 
special significance. When Kamananda made his 
grent reformation amongst the followers of Kainfi- 
nnja, and abrogated the distinction of caste in 
religious orders, he gave this title to his followers, 
to signify that they had, .so to speak, ‘nut off’ the 
old man.’ They fiad 'shaken off’ ail per.sonal 
distinction by adopting a religious life, and thus 
quitting the ties of nature and of society. For an 
account of the religious tenets and customs of 
these Avadhuts, see Ramanandin and Bhakti 
Marga. 

Liter\TCKK,—T hese names can hardly be called the titles ol 
distinctive reli^dona sects, and hence little ha.s been written 
about them, the above article has been compiled partly from 
the writer s private notes and partly from the following works : 
H. H. Wilson, Essaj/s on the Helvjion 0 / the HindUi (ed. 
1861), 1. 204 ft. (‘ Atit *), 66 ft. (‘ Vai^pava Avadhuts ’); H. H. 
Risley, Tribes and Castes qf Bengal (1801). s.v. ‘Atit'; W. 
Crooke. The Tribes and Castes 0 / the. yorth-Westem Provincei 
and Ouiih (1896), S.w. ‘ Atit,' ‘ AwadhOt.’ 

George A. Grierson. 

Atman.—I. Etymolo^.—The origin of the 
word dtman is doubtful. It is usual to compare if 
with the Greek dr/K^s, dvrphvy dur^i), and the Ten 
Umic dtum, diSom, diSm, and it is then derivec 
either from on, ‘breath’ {Petersburger Wbrter 
biich)t or at, ‘go’ (Weber), or av ( = vo), ‘blow 


(( urtiufl, Grassrnann, etc.). The development of 
neaning would therefore be—( 1 ) breath, ( 2 ) soul, 
d) self. Hotvever, dt?nan in the sense of breath 
of the wind) occurs only in four passages of the 
Kigveda, mostly in hymns of younger date ; and, 
what is more important, we find more frequently 
*n the Kigveda the abridged form tman (in the 
:asc-form.s tmanaru, tmand, ttuane, t^nani, tman), 
:n the sense partly of a reflexive pronoun, partly 
3 f an adverb. It might then be that Citrnan, and 
perhaps also the Greek avrbs, originate from two 
pronominal stems, a (in a-luim) and ta (‘this’), 
and the meaning would be ‘ this ego,’ ‘ibis my 
own self.’ However this may be, the word dtman 
came very early to signify ‘ the self in contrast 
with that which is not self,’ and this meaning de¬ 
veloped in four directions: ( 1 ) the own person, 
be own body, omiosed to the outside world ; ( 2 ) 
he trunk of the oody as opposed to the limbs ; ( 3 ) 
he soul as opposed to the body ; ( 4 ) the essence as 
ipposed to what is not essence. Examples of these 
various ineanings are frequent in the Vedic texts. 

2 . Philosophical meaning.—It is evident from 
diis that the idea of utman, ‘self,’ is relative, 
pointing to something which is not the dtman, 
and negative, in so far as the positive sense is not 
in if , hut in that which is to oe excluded. Such 
relativc-ri(>gative concepts are frequent in phil¬ 
osophy, and have been used with great advantage 
to signify the inner principle of the universe, 
excluding from it the whole content of the phe¬ 
nomenal world. Of this kind is the dpxh of 
Anaximander in contrast to all things which have 
antecedents; the tv of Parmenides m contrast to 
tlie y^veaii and 6\e6pos which rule in the world of 
sense; the fivrujs 6u of Plato in contrast to the 
yiyvd/xevov Kal diroWbfxevov ; the sahstavtia of Spin¬ 
oza in contrast t-o the modi, of which the whole 
world, co^qreal as well as intellectual, consists; 
and the Ding an sich of Kant in contrast to the 
whole phenomenal world, which contains the things 
only in so far as tliuy exist for us, i.c. for our in¬ 
tellect in its innate forms, viz. time, space and 
causality. All these concepts, dpxhy li*', bvrufs 6v, 
substantia. Ding an sich, are negative, for they 
state only what the principle is not, and not what 
it is. They are therefore empty of content, and 
herein lies their great value for the science of 
metaiihysics, which has to do with a subject 
eternally unknowable. Of this kind is also the 
concej>t dtman, which requires us to direct our 
attention towards the Self of our own person, 
the Self of everything else, the Self of the whole 
world, and to discard all that, strictly speaking, 
does not belong to this Self. It is the most ab¬ 
stract, and therefore the best name which phil¬ 
osophy has found for its sole and eternal theme. 
All those other names, f'v, burut 6y, substantia, 
Ding an sich, still smac k of the phenomenal world, 
from which tliey originate. Atman alone touches 
the precise point at which the inner, obscure, 
never appearing essence of things reveals itself. 
Nor is it by accident that Indian thinkers, above 
all others, arrived at this most abstract, aricl there¬ 
fore best, expression for the eternal subject of all 
metaphysics; for the Indian genius is animated 
Viy a restless desire to penetrate to the depths, a 
longing to be rid of all that is external and non- 
essential, as we shall see later on in some famous 
examples from the Upanisads. 

3 . Brahman and Atman.—There are two words, 
brahman and dtman, which are often used in the 
Upanisads to signify the inner essence of the in¬ 
dividual as well as of the whole world, and which 
cannot be considered sejiarate from each other. 
Brahman means originally, and wherever it occurs 
in the Rigveda, ‘prayer’; and it is very strange 
(and recalls the similar case of the Biblical \ 670 s) 
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how tins word came to mean tlie essential jnin- 
ciple of file world. In prayer the devotee felt 
himself olevated above nis own individuality, 
above I he phenomenal world, in union with the 
god.s; in ])rayer he felt awaking within himself 
a j)Ower which was alx)ve all beings, above all 
worlds, and even above the gods. So it came 
about that to the question already raised in Kig- 
veda, X. 81. 4, ‘ What was the wood, what was the 
tree, of which they have carved heaven and earth?’ 
the following answer is given later on in a I>rah- 
mana ('raitt. Hr. ii. 8, 9): ^Brahman was the 
wood, Brail)naji was the tree, of which they have 
carved heaven and earth.’ We cannot enter hero , 
into furtlier details ; let it suffice to say that we 
can follow in the Vedic literature step by step the 
path by which the word hrahman from the original 
meaning ‘ jaayer ’ came to signify the ‘ principle of 
the world. It miglit be sunposed that a similar 
development couhl be tracea for the word dtman. 
And, indeed, there are some who believe that, side 
by side with the theological significance attached 
to the word brahman, there was a more philo¬ 
sophical tendency wliich circled round the word 
dtman, and tliat both views expanded more ami 
more until they coalesced in the identitication 
of brahman and dtman as it is found in the 
Upanisads. But this hypothesis is not conlirmed 
by the facts. It is useless to attempt to gain in 
the hymns and Brahmanas the necessary materials 
for a history of the word dtman, as we can for the 
word brahman. On the contrary, w'e see the word 
dtmnn emerging here and there, and quickly dis¬ 
appearing again, until the Indian thinkers, l)eeom- 
ing aw’are of the advantage of this term, began to 
use it more and more frequently to express what 
they felt without being able to clothe it in words. 
In fact the word brahnuin, ‘ prayer,’ originally ex¬ 
pressed a suVjjective feeling; and it was only by 
intensifying this subjective, and at the same time 
metaphysical, cliaracler that they came to take 
hold of the w’ord dtman as the most striking and 
happy expr(?ssion for the inner essence of the in¬ 
dividual, and for the inner essence of the whole 
world (see art. Brahman). A few examples may 
serve to illustrate this process. 

4. Examples from hymns and Brahmanas,— 
Even as early Jis the Rigveda, in the profound and 
difficult hymn of Birghatamas (i, 164. 4), the j)oct 
asks : ‘Who h;i seen how the firstborn, being the 
Bone-[)ossessing (the shaped ivorld), was born from 
the Boneless (the shapele.ss) ? Where was the vital 
breath, the blood, the Self {dtman) of the world? 
Who went to ask him that knows it?’ Ileie the 
]>oct, penetrating deei)er and deeper, passes from 
the vital breath to tlic blood, from tne blood to 
the dtman, or inmost Self. It may seem strange 
that the Indian pliilosophers ask earlier aftei tlie 
Self of the worlfi than after the Self of the indi¬ 
vidual, but the mind is like the eye, which .sees 
everything el.se before it sees itself. 

Many other quotatioriH of similar import will be found in the 
\»resent writer's Geachichtf (Ur Philnsaphie, i. 1, especially p. 

fl. It is said, for exam])le, of Prajapati (a mythical per«o!ii- 
firuitioti ot the creative power) in the Taittiriya Aragyaka, i. 23 ; 
‘In building the worlds anil the beings he entere<l with his 
own Self {'( fiiiaiid) into Ids own Self (dtmdnarn )’; in Atharvav. 
X. 8. 44 ; ‘ Ilf who knows him doen no longer fear <leath, him 
the wise, nmU’<iaying, ever-young in Taitt. Itr. lii. 12. 

. 7 : ‘He through whom the snn shines, enflanied by glowing, 
lire—only the knower of the V'eda when departing; this life 
understands liim, the great Omnipresent oOnan. He, living in 
the nrahmatis as their greatness, is not augmented or diitiin- 
ished by works ; the 8elf Is his pathfinder; one_who knows 
him is no more stained by evil deed’; in Taitt. Ar. iil. 11. 1: 
‘ He who lives in us as our ruler, who is one, and yet appears in 
many forms, in whom the hundred lights of heaven are one, in 
whom the Vedas arc one, the ])rie8t8 one—-he is the intellectual 
Self (nuaiaslna dtmd) in man.' 

These passages already approach the standpoint of the 
Ipanisads. wliieh is fully reached in the so-called ‘Science of 
aud'l.' a ' (Satap. Hr. x. 6. .'{) and tJhh.ind. Up. iii, 14 : ‘ Verily this 


world is Brahman, Let a man meditate upon it In silence as 
3 'a/7a/«in (origin, annihilation, and breath of the world). Mind 
is his stuff, life his body, liglit his shape, truth his thoughts, 
his 8elf the infinite. .All-workifig is he, all-wishing, all-smelling, 
all-tasting, all-cmhrafing, silent, uncom'erned ; He is my soul 
(ittinan) 'ui the inner heart, smaller than a rice-corn or a mustard- 
corn, or a luillet-ocrn, or a rice-corn's kernel; He is my soul 
(dtman) in the inner heart, greater than the earth, greater than 
the atmosphere, greater than the heaven, greater than all these 
worlds. 'The all-working, ^ll-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, 
all-embracing, silent, nnconcerned, Ho is my atman in the 
inner heart, He is tlie Hrahinan ; to Him, when departing, 1 
shall enter. , Wlioevcr, ol)tiun8 this, verily he does not doubt! 
Thus sjmke Sandilya, Sanfjilya ’ 

5 . The Atman in the Upanisads.—The worda 
just quoted, ‘ lie is niy dtman in the inner heart, 
lie is the Brahman,* contain the two words about 
which circle nearly all the tboiit^hts of the 
Upanisad.s. Very often they are usoil without 
any distinction ; but wherever, as in the nuolation 
just given, a diflcrence is observable, Brahman 
means the eternal principle as rcalizeil in the 
whole world, and dtman the .same primiple as 
realized in ourselves. Assuming this, the lunda- 
inental thought of all the Ui)aiiisad 8 can be 
expre.ssed by the simple ec]nation : 

Brahman —(Vinan, 

meaning the identity of Brahman and dtman, or, 
as we should .say, of liod an»l the soul. It is tlnis 
ex|)res.sed in tlie so-called ‘great words’: tat tritm 
nsi, ‘that art thou’ ((Ihhaml. Up. vi. 8 . 7), and 
aham brahma as?ni, ‘I am Brahman’(Brill. Up. 
i. 4. 10). That means: Brahman, the power 
which creates all the worlds, siipiiort.s them, and 
destroys them. 'I'bis all-inigbty, all-pervading, 
eternal power is identical with the dtman, with 
that which, rightly understanding, we have to 
consider as our soul, as our own unchanging, 
imperishahic Self. The gramlenr of this thought 
is manife.st. We do not know what ways are 
reserved for pliilosophy in future age.s, wo do not 
know what discoveries may bo nuide in times to 
come, but so mucli we know with certainty : if a 
solution of the riddle which this phenomenal 
world presents to us is possible in any way to 
mankind, the k(?y to that riddle can be foumi only 
where Nature manife.sts lierself not merely from 
the outside, but where she exceptionally reveals 
her secret to us, and allows an insight, however 
limited, into her aliy.smal de[)ths, i.e. into onr own 
inner Sedf, into our dtman. d'his way wa.s trodilen 
by the Indian jihilosojihers iji the Upanisad."', ami 
no future time will cease to learn from tlioin. 
But what have we to consider as our Self, as our 
dtmant It was not without serious researches 
that the Indians came to a sati.sfactory answer to 
this qjiestion. Atman, the Self, might be simply 
tlic body, it might be the vital principle, the 
individual soul [jicd] in us, it might be something 
higher than all this It is wonderful to follow the 
Irnliar. tliinkeis in their researches after the real 
essen ce of the dtman, as they lie open before us in 
the .'Hnous Upanisads; here, however, we must 
limit oiirse*' es to a few examples. 

In the Second valli of the Taitt. Up. the philosopher takes 
man as he appears as a bodily existence. In so far he consists 
ot food, he is annarasoinaya, ‘consisting of the essence of 
food ’; hut tliis body is only the sheath which envelops 
something else, the praramaj/a dtman, ‘the Self consisting ot 
vital breath.’ This, again, hides another being, the manonwf/a 
dtman, ‘ the Self consisting of will.’ This, again, contains the 
vijfldnamaya dtman, ‘the Self consisting of consciousness’; 
and only by removing this, as an envelope, do w'e come to the 
inmost Self, the dnandamaya dtman, ‘the Self consisting of 
bliss.' Having come to this, the text says : ‘Verily this is the 
essence; for whoever obtains this essence is filled with bliss. 
For who could breathe, who could live, were not this bliss in 
the ether of his heart? For it is ho who creates bliss. For 
whoever in that Invisible, Incorporeal, Unspeakable, Unfathom¬ 
able finds peace, finds rest, he really has come to peace. But 
whoever assumes in it a distinction, a separation between him¬ 
self and this dtman, there is fear for him ; it is the fear of the 
man who thinks himself wise ’ (Taitt. Up. ii. 7). 

As in this passage five different dtmans, one 
witliin the other, are distinguished, so another 
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text speaks of three dtmans —the corporeal, the 
individual, and the highest dtmnn. In Chhand. 
Up. viii. 7, Frajapati said: ‘The Self {atnutn) 
which is free fioin sin, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, wliose 
wishes are true, whose counsels are true, that is 
to be investigated, that is to be understood ; he 
obtains all worlds and all wishes, whoever has 
found that Self.’ These words of ITajapati were 
heard by the gods and by the demons ; and in 
order to learn the true Self the gixls sent Indra, 
the demons Virochana, to Prajapati. He con¬ 
sented to teach them, and began his instruction 
with the words; ‘ Look at yourself in a vessel of 
water, and tell me what of your Self you do not 
mje there.’ They answered : ‘We see, O venerable 
master, this our entire Self even to the hairs, even 
to the nails.’ And he said: ‘Well, that is the 
Self, that is the Immortal, the Fearless, that is 
the Brahman.’ They went away with satislied 
heart, but Prajapati said ; ‘ There they go a\vay, 
without having perceived, without having found 
the Self.’ Virochana, the messenger of the demons, 
remained content w ith the answer; but Indra, 
without returning to the g(»ds, came back and 
said : ‘ O venerable master, just as this Self is 
well adorned when the body is well adorne<l, w'ell 
dressed w'hen the body is well dressed, well cleaned 
when the body is well cleaned, even so that Self 
will be blind when the body is blind, lame when 
the body is lame, crippled when the body is 
crippled, and, in fact, will perish as soon as the 
body perishes; therefore, I see no consolation in 
this doctrine.’ Prajajiati then led him to a higher 
conception of the Self, saying: ‘He who moves 
about haT)py in dreams, he is the Self, this is the 
Immortal, the Fearless, this is Brahman.’ Indra 
dej»arted, but, before reaching the gods, came 
back and said : ‘ Venerable master, it is true that 
the Self is not blind when the body is blind, not 
lame w'hen it is lame, it is true that it is not 
atlected by the inlirmities of the body; it is not 
killed when the body is murdered, is not lamed 
when it is lamed, but it is as if it were killed, as 
if it W'cro vexed, as if it sutlered pain, as if it w’ept, 
—in this I see no consolation,’ Praja|)ati gave a 
new instruction: ‘ When a man, being asleep, 
reposing, and at perfect rest, sees no dreams, this 
is the Self, this is the Immortal, the Fearless, this 
is Brahman.’ Indra departed, and returned apin : 
‘Venerable master, in that way he does not know 
himself, does not know “ I am this,” nor does he 
know anything that exists. He is gone to anni¬ 
hilation. I see no consolation in this. And now 
Prajapati, after having led his pupil from the 
l)odily Self to the conscious incfividual Self in 
dreams, and from this to the unconscious imlividual 
Self in deep sleep, revealetl the full truth alnnit the 
Self : ‘ O mighty Indra,’ said he, ‘ this lM)dy indeed 
is possessed by death. It is the abode of that 
immortal, incorporeal Self. Possessed i.s the in¬ 


corporated Self by pleasure ami pain ; for, because 
it is incorporated, tliere is no escape from pleasure 
and pain. But the incorporeal Self is touched 
neither by pleasure nor by nain. Bodiless are 
winds, clouds, ligditiling, and thunder; and as 
these, lieing liidden in the heavenly ether, rise 
from it, and, aT)proaching tin; highest light, appear 
in their own lorm, thus does that serene being, 
arising from this body, a])iiroaching the highest 
light (the knowledge of Self), appear in its own 
form. He then is the highest .spirit. He obtains 
all worlds and all wishes who knows and under¬ 
stands this Self.’ 

6 . Conclusion.—Even in the oldest texts of the 
Uj)ani.Yads there is found a bold uhalism which 
maintains the .sole reality of the Atman, and denies 
an existence beyond the Atman, This standpoint, 
however, could not be maintained for any length 
of time, for the reality of the phenomenal world 
imposed itself upon the mind ; and, therefore, the 
desire to satisfy both convictions, that of the sole 
existence of the Atman and that of the reality of 
phemumma, led to a kind of pantheism (represented 
chiell^' by the Chhandogya Upanisad), w hose thesis 
w'as the identity of the universe and the Atman. 
But this identity, however often ])roclaimi*tl, w'as 
and remained unintelligible. Substituting for it 
the more comprehensible concept of causality, the 
thinkers of the U])anisads came to w'hat we would 
call cosmogonis7n, a.sserting that the Atnmn was 
the cause, and the world its elt'ect. The Atman 
creates thi.s world, find, having created it, He 
imorporates Himself in it as individual .soul. 

Taitt. Up. ii. 6: ‘ He deaired : “ I will be manifold, I will 
propa<,?al.e myself." He performed avistrrities. Having; per¬ 
formed austerities, he created this wiiole world, whatever 
exists. Uaviii)? created it, he entered into it.’ 

FiVen thus the Atman remaine<l what it was 
before, the Self in us. This Self creates the worhl, 
and enters into it as the individual soul. As early 
as the Kfithaka Upanisad this theory develoited 
into a kiiui of theism, distinguishing between the 
highe.^t At)nan who creates the wmrld, and the 
individual dtfmni who live.s in it. It i.s very 
remarkable that this theism then passed into the 
atheism proclaimed in the Saiikhya system. The 
highest Atman, being distinguished fiom the indi¬ 
vidual dtman, in which it h;ui its real cei till cation, 
was no longer sulliciently certilied, ami was re¬ 
jected by the thoroughgoing realism of the SanUhya 
I philosophy. There remained only material nature 
! called prakrti, and a multitude of individual 
dtmans called purusas. The last step in this 
process of <legeneration w’as the. apsi/ehisi}i of the 
Buddhists and the Charvakas, w ho m part doubted, 
in i»art denied, the dtman altogether. 

Thus the lofty idealism of the Upanisa»ls w:is 
altered, and at'last destroyed, by the realistic 
tentlencics of a later age. 

Litkratdre.—D eussen, Allaemeine tieyr.'i. der f’hilnsophie 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1894-99), I. i. 282-33C, ii. 7S 90, 3;)9-t:c:y 
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Greek (W. Kroll), p. 197. 

Indian (H. Jacobi), p. 199. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Greek).—The originator 
of what is called the atomic theory was Leucippus, 
of whom even the ancients knew so little that 
Epicurus could entirely deny his existence—a 
conjecture which was revived in modern times, 
but niay now be regarded as finally abandoned, 
l^eucippus’ native country was Ionia (Miletus ?), 
and he lived between the times of Parmenides and 
Democritus. We are ac(juainted with his teach¬ 
ing only in the form which it took in the mind 


THEORY. 

Muhammadan (T. J. de Boer), p. 202. 

Mediaeval and Modern (J. H. Poyn ting), p. 203. 

of his disciple, Democritus. 'I'lie latter w as born 
at Abdera ; but the ancient writers knew nothing 
about the period in which he lived except what he 
himself bad stated in a written work. He was 
a young man, evidently, when Anaxagoras had 
attained a rather advanced a‘m ; this would imply 
that ho w^as in his prime in the years B.C. 430-420. 
The logical consistency of his thought, the wide 
range of his knowledge of natural science, and the 
excellence of Ids comj)Osition, made the success of 
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his niimerous writings very considerable. Hi.s 
views were thoroughly discii.ssed ami opposed by 
Aristotle and Tlieophnistus. 

lyeiicipmis was led to his tlieory b^ the reaction 
against (be Eleatic School, whose views ha»l been 
placed (»n a scientitic basis by Parmenide.s. It had 
denied all motion ami change, and de<'lared them 
to be an illusion of the senses ; the truth being, 
they maintained, that reason leads us to perceive 
tliat what exists is unchangeable. This assump¬ 
tion so entirely contradicts all experience (hat a 
more plausible explanation of the processes of 
nature had to be found ; account had to be taken 
of Heraclitus’ correct observation that a continual 
change is taking niace in the world. But it was 
no longer permissible to explain—as was formerly 
done—til is oliange as due to transformations of a 
primordial substance, for neither couhl the con¬ 
version of lire into water and earth, and vice versa^ 
as Heraclitus claimed, bo grounded on experience, 
nor could the Eleatie principle be ignored that 
anything that is permanent must be present in the 
change. While the Pythagoreans found this per¬ 
manent element in number, and therefore entirely 
abandoned the explanation of materialism, JLeu¬ 
cippus and Democritus recognized it in atoms— 
those particles of matter so minute that they can¬ 
not be further divideil, and are not perceptible to 
the senses—of varying size and form, but all con¬ 
sisting of the same substance, or matter, which 
cannot be more narrowly delined. Particular thing.s 
come into existence when these atoms combine, and 
disajtpear when they separate ; but tiie atoms 
themselves are eternal and indestructible. The 
combination and separation of tlie atoms are not 
possible unless there be motion, nor this again, as 
the Eleatie School liad already noted, unless there 
be empty space; but whereas the Eleatics ha<l 
denied motion and empty space, the atomists held 
both to be real, indeed to be the only reality 
(Democr. Fragni. 125, Diels: 7 XUK 1 /, 

TTiKpbvy 5 ’ dro/na Kai k€v6u}, E'or these 

princijiles Democritus also found support in special 
observations; e.y., a body can grow only by the 
nutriment penetrating the open pores. 

Tlie atoms dill'cr in form, composition, and con¬ 
dition ; with the form is connected the size, and on 
this dc})end 8 the weight. But these characteristics 
of bodies are primary, all otlier sense-qualities 
being .secondary; e.g., warmth was supposed to 
appertain to round atoms, wliitene.ss to rough 
atoms, blackne.ss to smooth atoms, sourness to 
.small angular atoms, and sweetness to larger round 
atoms (there is some apt criticism by Theophrastus, 
(le Sens. 68 , iu Diels’**, p. 376). Since it depends 
upon chance which kind of those dillerent atoms 
that form a body makes most impression upon the 
senses, these secondary qualities are at the same 
time subjective see above). The other 

elements assumed by physicists are, of cour.se, for 
Democritus composite bodies ; but he made lire an 
exception by siipnosing it to consist of only one 
kind of atom, globular in form. On this point he 
was no doubt influenced by Heraclitu.s. 

There are great difficulties in the question 
whence, in the ultimate analysi.s, the motion arise.s 
which causes combination and separation of atoms. 
It was clear to Democritus that all change is motion 
in space, though, at the same time, Epicurus was 
perhaps the first to say so expressly. The old 
atomists did not answer this question ; on the 
contrary, they assumed an eternal, primordial 
motion of the atoms, and gave up the idea of 
specifying its first cause. Whether they thought 
of the motion as a falling movement like that of 
gravity or as an irregular whirl is not quite clear. 
Zeller takes the former view, Brieger and Liep- 
mann the latter. In any ease, they had no strict 


idea of gravitation or of the necessity of falling ; 
and this makes the dispute very difficult to decide. 
In this motion the j>aiticles im])inge upon ond 
another, seemingl y in consequence of their unequal 
weight, receive blow.s, break oil' otlier particles, 
and so produce a whirling motion, a kind of prim¬ 
ordial dance in which several atoms combine, pro¬ 
vided that their form renders them capable of 
adhering to one another (the modern theory Iia.s 
actually been led to make similar assumptions). 
Every such whirl may develop into a world ; and 
this led the atomists to the assumption—to which 
IMato ohiected {Tim. 55 C)—tliat tliere were in- 
numerahfe worlds, several of which had passed out 
of existence again tlirough colliding with greater 
ones. The space between these worlds Epicurus 
called /i€ra/f<iiryuia (in Cic;ero, interniundia). Hound 
the whirling mass of atoms a crust was formed out 
of book-shaped particles. This crust, in the course 
of a long process of rotation, became thinner an<l 
tliinner (the Jhimmantid nuenia tnundioi Lucretius, 
i. 73 ). The lieavier atoms gathered in the middle 
ami formed the earth, the lighter atoms remaining 
at the eircumfereuce. The crust holds fast those 
bodies which, coming from witlioiit, conglomerate 
at the edge of the world, and are allame with the 
velocity of their motion : these are the stars. 
Worlds may perish by becoming feeble or old, but 
al.so by colli.sion with other w'orlds. 

In psychology also Democritus carried bis views 
to their logical consequences. The human soul 
consists, in like manner, of atoms, and of tlie most 
mobile of these—that is to say, of fire-atoms, 
w’hicli are so distributed througliout all bodies 
that between every two body-atoms tliere is one 
soul-atom, and which produce both motion and 
thought. The preference here given to fire is 
again due to the intlueiice of Heraclitus. Even 
the sensations are exi»laiiied atomically ; for in¬ 
stance, sight is produced by fine particles, which 
retain the form of bodies (ef5u>\a, deUeXa), detaching 
themselves from the surface of bodies and pres.sing 
upon the eye. Similarly sound is a material thing. 
But perception gives only a dull cognition ; thought 
alone maKes it clear [yviL^rjs di 5vo elalr /5^ai, 17 
fji^y yvr}<Tiy)y 17 5^ ffKorlri' Kai (rKOTlrjt rdSe av/XTrayra, 
dKoij, bSfirj, yeOaiif \f/au<ns' 17 5^ yvrjaLri^ dvoKCKpL- 
ntvrj di ravTTi^. Frngm. Ill )iels). 

To the school of Democritus belonged Nausi- 
phanes of Teos (Diels, Fragm. d. Vorsokr.^ i. 462), 
who became the teacher of Epicurus (c. 325 B.C.) 
and introduced him to the atomic theory. But 
while it had been the aim of Democritus to explain 
the world-phenomena in a uniform way, Epicurus 
merely wished to give liis own views on human 
happiness a satisfactory basis in natural science 
{Sent. Set. xii. ovk fjv dyeu <pv<Tio\oylas d/cepaioi/s rds 
gdovds diroXafifidvtiv ); he regarded the wliole of 
natural .science os supertluou.s except in so far as 
it served this purpose, and declined to recognize 
as final any solution of a question if it failed to rid 
us of fear {Sent. Set. xi.). Consequently he ac¬ 
cepted Democritus’ theories without introducing 
much change into them (Cic. de Fin. i. 21 ; * Quui 
scijuitur, sunt tota Democriti. Atomi, inane, iin- 
agine.s, quie ciSuXa nominant’). A number of the 
changes which he did make have been abortive, 
and, when carried to tlieir logical conclusions, are 
such as to sliake the foundation of the system. 
For instance, even the ancient writers had noticed 
that Democritus did not avail himself of chance as 
an explanation of certain plienoinena (Eudem. ap. 
Bimplic. in Phys. 330, 14). Epicurus, on the otlier 
hand, made frequent use of this expedient. 

Again, the only exi.sting things, according to 
him, are atoms and em])ty space, and he finds the 
former characterized by hardness (dvrtruirla), and 
the latter by pliability (fZfu). The atoms, or 
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account of their minuteness, are not perceptible, 
and yet they are not infinitely small in a mathe¬ 
matical sense, but simply, by reason of their 
hardness, not further divisilde. They fall down¬ 
wards by their weight, like rain, ana with equal 
rapidity, empty space yiehling to them ; here then, 
in opposition to Democritus, a characteristic prim¬ 
ordial motion is ascribe<l to them. Since, how¬ 
ever, in this way no contact could ever take place 
between them, Epicurus found himself forced to 
make the assumption—fundamentally monstrous, 
and derided even by the ancients—that certain 
atoms deviated very slightly (‘nec plus quam 
minimum,’ Lucr. ii. 244) from the perpendicular 
direction, thus colliding with others and producing 
all those Tjrocesses which, from Democritus’ point 
of view also, led to the formation of worlds. He 
made use of this deviation of atoms as an ex- 


t acknowledged in the Safikliya and Yoga philo¬ 
sophies, which have the next claim to be considered 
orthodox, i.e. to be in keeping with the Vedas; for 
even the Vedanta Svtra allows them the title of 
Smrtis. lint the atomic theory makes an integral 
part of the Vaisesika, and it is acknowledged by 
the Nyaya, two llrahmanical philosophies whicn 
have originated with, or at least been favoured by, 
secular scholars {jmndits), rather than by divines or 
religious men. Among the heterodox it has been 
adopted by the Jains, and, as is stated in the 
Ahhidharmakoka vyakhyd* also by the Ajlvikas. 
It seems to have been unknown to original lluddh- 
ism; for the well-known Pali scholar, Professor 
Franke, states that no mention is made of it in 
,he Pali canonical books. It is different, how¬ 
ever, with the Northern Buddhists; for the Vai- 
bhasikas and Sautrantikas were adherents of the 


planation even of the freedom of the will (Brieger, 
Abhandl.fur i/erfz, Berlin, 1888). The idea that 
the motion of the atoms is permanent, and does 
not cea.se even in the interior of the bodies formed 
from them, also appears to be new. Even the soul 
Epicurus makes to consist of material atoms, 
though not now merely of fire-atoms, but of fire, 
air, pneuma, and an indefinable substance which 
w’as supposed to be the vehicle of feeling; thus 
he gave tlie soul a separate status in contradiction 
to the logic of materialism. Perception he ex¬ 
plained in exactly the same way as his great 
j)redecessor, but ne seems to have laid greater 
emphasis on the identity of perception and motion 
in the soul-particles, oeing here, as often, in¬ 
fluenced by Aristotle. While Democritus h^ ex¬ 
plained the sense-qualities as subjective, Epicurus 
ascribes reality to them, and denies that the senses 
can ever deceive. But since all kinds of atoms 
are intermingled, and one person perceives more of 
one kind and another more of another, the same 
things may afl'ect different men differently (Fragm. 
250, Us.). Epicurus’ teaching about the mingling 
was more correct than that of Democritus. The 
latter had assumed that parts of the mmgled 
matter lay side by side, but was met by Aristotle 
with the objection that in this way only a medley 
could arise, and not a real mingling. Consequently, 
Epicurus now made, not the particles of matter, 
but the particular atoms come to the side of one 
another, and thus api)roached very near to the 
views of modern chemistry. 

The school of Epicurus held to the teaching of 
its founder with greater tenacity than any other, 
and consequently in ancient times atomism sub¬ 
sequently underwent no development. Thus Lu¬ 
cretius, although he is hardly indebted directly 
to Epicurus, but to later Epicureans, faithfully 
reproduces the views of the master. A little 
before him lived the physician Asclepiades of 
Bithynia, who grounded his theory of medicine on 
the ba.Mic ideas of the Epicurean doctrine of atoms 
(M. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1632). 

liiTKRATDRS.;—On L«ucippu8 and Democritu^*: B. 
Philosophic dsr Oricchen^, i., 

Fraamente dcr Vorsokratiker'^, Berlin, 1903, i. 342 fl.; C. Baeum- 
kerf Das Problem der MaUrie, Munster, 1890, ^ 79ff.; A 
Briegrer, Die Urbewegnngder AtovM,\l^A%^^\ 7 *.^^ 

lieMee 
1 (cf. th 

^^kurs }^erhdltnis zu DerrwknU Strassburg 

Arnim, in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 133. W. KROLL. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Indian).—In the oldest 
philosophical speculations of the Brahmans as pre¬ 
served in the Upanmds, we hnd no trace of an 
atomic theory ; and it is therefore controverted m 
the Vedanta Hutra, which claims systeniatic^ly to 
interpret the teachings of the Upani^ads. Nor i 


atomic theor}^ while the Madhyamikas and Yoga- 
charas opposed it, as they declared the external 
world not to be real. 

The speculations of the sects and philosophical 
schools just mentioned may be arranged in three 
groups. The first is represented by the Jains ; the 
second by the Vai^e^ika and Nyaya Sutras and the 
^ "d^a on the latter by Vatsyayana, and, on the 

ler band, by the Northern Buddhists ; while the 
last phase of the theory is that which appears first 
in the Pra^astapdda-Im^ya, the oldest systematic 
exposition of the Vaisesika system, and has since 
been generally adopted by the combined Vai^esikaa 
and Naiyayikas. 

I. We place the Jains first, because they seem to 
ave worked out their system from the most primi¬ 
tive notions about matter. These may be taken to 
be the following. Matter is an eternal substance, 
undetermined with regard to quantity and quality, 
i.e. it may increase or diminish in volume without 
addition or loss of particles, and it may assume any 
forms aiui develop any kind of qualities. Material 
substances may coalesce into one substance, and 
one substance may divide into many. 

Now, the Jains maintain that everything in this 
world, except souls and mere space, is produced 
from matter {pudgala)^ and that all matter con¬ 
sists of atoms {paramdnu). Each atom occupies 
one point (pradeia) of space. Matter, however, 
may t)e eitlier in the gross state {sthiday hddarah 
or in the subtle {.ruk^ma). When it is in tlie subtle 
state, innumerable atoms of it occupy the space of 
one gross atom. The atoms are eternal as regards 
their substance ; each atom has one kind of taste, 
smell, and colour, and two kinds of touch. These 

? [ualitie8, how’ever, are not permanent and fixed 
or the several atoms, but they may be changed 
and developed in them. Two or more atoms wliich 
differ in their degree of smoothness and roughness, 
may combine to form aggregates (skandha). The 
figures formed by the arrangement of the atoms 
into groups are manifold, and are precisely de¬ 
scribed in the Bhagavati ; every thing is believed 
to be formed of groups of one kind only. The 
atom may develop a motion of its owm, and this 
motion may become so swift that by means of it 
an atom may traverse in one moment the whole 
universe from one end to the other. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that there 
are not different kinds of atoms corresponding to 
the four elements, earth, water, fire, and wind; 
but though it is not explicitly stated, still we may 
assume that the atoms, by developing the character¬ 
istic qualities of the elements, become differentiated 
and thus form the four elmnents. For the latter 
are presupposed by the belief in elementary souls: 

• The passage Is quoted, s.v. ‘ Apu,’ In a Buddhist dictionary 
now [1908] being prmted in Calcutta, for the proofs of which 
the present writer is indebted to the courtesy of Prof, de la 
Vallee Poussin. 
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earth-souls, water-souls, lire-souls, and wind-souls, 
i.e. souls in various pluises of development, which 
are embodied in particles of earth, etc. The 
elements must accordiiiLdy be regarded as the 
bodies, or even corpses, of particular living beings ; 
at any rate they are not m ithout beginning and end. 

We mufit nieritiou the opinion of tlie Jains concerninj; kanna, 
i.4. merit and demerit, in its bearing on the atomic thoor>'. 
Karma according to them is of material nature (j>audoalika). 
The soul by its commerce witli the outer world becomes literally 
penetrated with material partiiies of a very subtle kind. These 
become karma and build up a special L»ody, the karmax>a.<arfra, 
which never leaves the soui till its final emancipation. Thus the 
atoms of which the tarma-mattor is composed are believed to 
be invested with a peculiar faculty which brings about the 
effects of merit and demerit. The op{K)nents of the Jain.s under¬ 
stood this theory to mean tliat kamui is tlie property of atoms, 
and produces a inotion in them so that tiie^ combine to form 
the body, and that the internal organ enters it.* 

11. In our M-'cond group the conception of atoms 
has lieen combined with tliat of the four elements 
in the following way: There are four distinct 
kinds of atoms corre.«!ponding to the four elements, 
earth, water, fire, and wind ; and the distinctive 
qualities of tlie latter are already found in the 
several atoms. Now, the belief that all material 
things are made iiji of four element.s, singl}' or 
jointly, wa.s current in India probably long before 
the philosophical systems of which we arc speaking 
came into existence. We first meet it in the 
Chfidridogiia Upnni'iad (vi. 2 fl'.). Tliere it is said 
that the AV? ahsolutum created fire, fire created 
water, and water created earth {ajtna), ami that 
these tlirco tdenient.s tioinltining produce all exist¬ 
ing things. In otlier place.s, wind {vf'igu) is regarded 
as an element, and at last space {dkCtki) was 
reckoned as the fifth element; for it scorned proper 
that there should be five elements corrcsjxmding to 
the five organs of sense.t This theory of the five 
elements lias been adopted in the Sahkhya philo¬ 
sophy, ami there it has been further developed by 
distinguishing two set« of elements, subtle {tmi~ 
matra) and gross {mahdbhuta). Tlie elements in 
S&nkhya are, however, not atomic or eternal, but 
are developed from primeval matter {pmkrfi) by a 
process which need not be detailed here. Of these 
traditional five elements, the fifth, dkdsn^ has a 
peculiar character of its own, as it is not considered 
to enter into combination with the other elements, 
but to be a simple, i.c. an infinite and continuous, 
substance ; nor did the Buddhists even reckon it 
among their elements {vmhdhhuta). And the 
Vai^esikas also, who distinguished space {di.^) from 
akdm, the substratum of sound, count the latter 
among the simple and infinite substances {vibhu)^ 
together with space, time, and the souls. Accord¬ 
ingly, ix)th Brfihmanical and Buddhistic atomists 
admitted only four atomic substances, viz. earth, 
water, fire, and wind. But in other details their 
opinions vary. 

As we have as yet but defective and second¬ 
hand information fibout the atomic theories of 
the Buddhists, we shall first describe that of 
their opponents, the Valse^ikas and Naiyayikas. 

I. Vai.se^ika being chiefly concerned with physics, 
and Nyaya with metaphysics and dialectics, the 
physical side of the atomic theory was more the 
province of the former, and the metaphysical of 
the latter .system. Hence it may be supfiosed that 
the atomic tlieory is more intimately connected 
Avith tlie Vai.sesika system, and indeed Badar^yana 
regards it as their cardinal tenet. J 
Tlie opinions of the Vai.^esikas on atoms and their qualities, as 
well aH the arguments connected therewith, are epitomized in a 
few aphorisms of the 4th and 7th chapters of the VaUenka 


vaANydya Farfi^a, p. 448. 

t This subject is treate<l at some length in Dr. Sukhthankar’s 
dissertation, ‘ Teachings of VedanU according to Ramanuja,’ in 
Wiener Ztachr. f. d. Kiinde d. Morfjenl. xxii. 

J Vedanta Sutra, n. ii. 11 ff. and Safikara’s remarks on n. 
H. 1 f. 


SutrahY Kapftda. They reasoned in the following way : Things 
that exi.st and are not produced from a cause are eternal; tliey 
may be inferred from (the fact that all known things are) pro¬ 
ducts. Besides, as we call everything we perceive non-eternal, 
this idea of non-eternity presuppo.scs eternity (iv. i. 1-4). Aiui 
finally Uie fact that we do not perciive the ultimate, i.e. un¬ 
caused, causes of things, constitutes our ignorance, and thus we 
are forced to assume that these ultimate causes are eternal. 

But there is another interpretation of the last sutra (iv. i. 6), 
which consists only of one word, ‘ignorance’; i.e., as we can 
imagine no otlier ^use of the destruction of a thing than the 
disjunction or tlc.structlon of its causes, it follows that the last 
causes must be eternal. 

For the interpretation of the sfitras here given 
the writer relies not so much on the modern com¬ 
mentaries (for there is no old one in existence), 
as on their refutation by Sankara, which .shows 
us what wjts the meaning attached to them more 
than a thou.sand years ago. It is to be understood 
that the.se eternal things, the causes of the non- 
eternal one.s, are the atoms; but they are not 
visible. For the sutra goes on to declare that a 
great thing may be visible, if it has many con¬ 
stituent parts and po.sse.sse.s colour (iv. i. 6). The 
next sfxtra (not in onr text, but as quoted in the 
Nydya Vdrtika, p. 233) states that the atom is 
invisible, liecan.se it i.s not compose<l of material 
p)art.s. Now, a thing is great if it is composed of 
many constituent jiarU, or if the parts themselves 
are great, or if they are arranged in a peculiar way 
{Vll. i. 9, not a.s in our text, but as quoted by 
Sankara on Ved. Sni, li. ii. 11). The njverse of this 
holds goo<l with tlie small atiu (i.e. atom); that is 
to say, the atom is not composed of parts. 

The discussion, carried on in the next sutras 
(10-20), comes to this. 'Die expre.s.sions ‘great, 
mall, long, short,’ as nseil in common parlance, 
are relative terms, the same thing l>eing called 
great Avith reference to one thing and small with 
reference to another. These expressions refer to 
great (or long) things only, since only such are 
visible, and therefore they are used in a secondary 
meaning. In their primary sense ‘great’ and 
small ’ are not relative terms, but denote distinct 
kinds or genera of dimension (just as red and blue 
are dilferent kinds of colour). For otherAvise we 
should speak of great or small greatness, f.e. Ave 
should attribute qualities (great or small) to a 
quality (greatness), which Avould be against the 
principle that qualities have no qualities. Great¬ 
ness and smallness are non-eternal in non-eternal 
tiling; in eternal things they are eternal, i.e. 
absoTnte or inlinite. The absolutely small is called 
globular ipariniandala). 

About the other proiicrlies of the atoms we have the following 
statements. The qualities of earthea and other things—colour, 
taste, smell, and toucli—vanish on the destruction of the thing 
itself; accordingly they must be eternal in eternal things, i.e. in 
atoms. And so the> are in the atoms of water, fire, and wind. 
In earth, however, as well as in atoms of earth, (some) qualities 
are pfikaja, i.e. changeable by heat (vii. 1.1-6). Different atoms 
may come into conjunction (iv. ii. 4). In the beginning of 
creation the atoms are set in motion by odrffa, i.e. merit and 
demerit of creatures in the pa,st period (v. ii. 13). The internal 
organ also is an atom (vii. i. 23). 

Tbi.s is all the infonnation about atoms avc can 
gather from the Vaihe^ika Suti'a. But, short though 
it be, it is enough to show us the actual state of 
the atomic theory at the time of Kanada and the 
arguments used by him in establishing that theory. 
Two things deserve to be noticed. F'irstiy, the 
word for ‘ atom ’ used in our text, and, it may be 
added, in the Nydrja Sdtra too, is anu ; only in the 
sutra quoted in the Nydya Vdrtika do we meet 
'wdth paramdnu, the usual form with all later 
authors ; but this may be a mistake of the Vilrti- 
kakara, who quoted from memory. Secondly, the 
argument for the existence of atoms, Avhich is 
based on the impossibility of unlimited division of 
a thing, was not yet made use of by the author of 
the VaUeYika Sutra. 

2 . In the Nydya Sutra by Gautama, and es^- 
cially in the BkaYya^ or old commentary on it, oy 
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VS,t8ya,yana, who wrote in tlie Gth cent. a.d. or 
earlier, some aspects of the atomic theory are 
discussed, and objections raised to it by opponents 
are refuted. Gautama shared the opinions of the 
Vaifee^ikas on the physical properties of the atoms 
described above. For, since he incidentally re¬ 
marks {IV. i. 67) that the black colour (of earthen 
atoms) is not eternal (though existing from eter- 
it follows that he considered the j)ropertics 
of water, lire, and wind to be eternal. The 
metajihysical questions, however, relating to atoms 
are fully discussed by Gautama, and further ex¬ 
plained by Vhtsyayana. In the two jilaces (ll. i. 36 
and IV. ii. 14 11.) where they occur, they are brought 
in at the end of the discussion of the ‘ whole and it.s 
parts.’ 'riie Naiyriyika.s maintain that the whole 
IS something more than its parts ; it is a diflerent 
thing {arthantara), not s(3parated from its parts, 
but rather something in addition to them. We 
perceive the whole thing as such, e.g. a tree, 
though we see only the front ])aits, and not the 
middle and back ones ; and thus we see a thing 
though we cannot see the atoms of which it con¬ 
sists. The question of atoms is then discussed in 
this way. A thing consisting of parts i.s called a 
whole, but each fxirt must again be considered as 
a whole, and so the parts of a part, and so on ad 
ivjxnitum. If we never could come to last parts, 
we could not conceive the idea of the whole, and 
so the whole would be dissolved into nothing. Hut 
the division reaches its limit in the atom, which 
cannot be divided any further, as we assume it to 
be absolutely small. 


Anotlu^r }>roof is tiie following. If the division into parts had 
no limit, the mote (truti) would not differ in size from the 
highest inount.'un, heoaiise both ^vould liave the .same number of 
parts (iv. ii. If.). The text then proceeds to refute objections 
raised against the notion of iitoms as indivisible smallest things 
without parts. AkiUa (‘air ), as the Vai^e^ikas assert, is a 
simple, all-pervading, and nfinite substance : tiie question is 
put whether it penetrates ilie atoms or not. If it does, the 
atom must have i)arUs ; if not, dhdda would not be all-pervading. 
The reply is that the atom has no exterior or interior, nor is it 
hollow insiiie, but it is u simple not a compound thing. It is 
further ohji'cted that, since the atom has a form, being globular, 
and since tlio form of a thing consists in the disposition of its 
parts, the atom must have parts. And again, when three atoms 
are in juxtaposition, that in the middle touches the one to the 
left with its right side, and that on the right with its left side ; 
and when the atom is surrounded on all sides, we can distinguish 
six sides of the atom which must he considered its parts. And 
if the six sides were reduced to one {Le. if the atom were a mere 
IK)int), then tiie aggregate of the seven atoms would take up no 
more space than one atom, and consequently a jar could he re¬ 
duced to the size of an atom, and hence become invisible. Thesf 
arguments are met by the declaration that Uie division of the 
atom into parts is not real, but a mode of expression only. 

Tlie following arc some opinions on atoms, which 
lire mentioneil in the Xydya VCirtika (6thcent. A.D.), 
but the authors of which are not named. Some 
thought that the mote which is seen in a ray of 
the sun entering a window is an atom. Otbers 
l>elieved that atoms do not occur singly {asainluita) 
but always in aggregates (]>. 234). Some, ap 
parently Buddhists, maintained that the atom; 
were not eternal, because they possess motion 
The Naiyayikas agree witli the Vaisesikas thai 
the atoms are set into motion by adrsta, i.c. meri 
and demerit, but expressly state that God {I^vara 


directs the action of the atoms. 

3 . The chief opponents of the Naiyayikas, whe 
held dillerent views on atoms, were Buddhists 01 
the Vaibha^ika and Sautrantika schools, as was 
said at the beginning. The Vaibhiisikas main 
tained that external things can be directly per 
ceived, the Sautrantikas that they can only be 
inferred. Sankara, who comprises both under thf' 
name of Sarvastivadin, describes their opinions or 
atoms in his commentary on Ved. Sut. Ii. ii. 18 thus 

‘These Buddhists acknowledge the four element, eartl 
water. Are, and wind, with their properties and producto, in 
eluding the organs of sense; the four element are atomic 
the earth atoms have the quality of harshness, th e water-atoir 


» Nydya Vdrtika, p. 461 ff. 


hat of viscidity, the flre-atoms that of heat, and the wind- 
toms that of motion ; in combination these atoms forni earthly 
lings,’ etc. 

More details w'e learn from the work of the 
ibetan hjam yah bktd pa^ of which WassiliefF 
as given an abstract,* from the Ahhidharmako&a 
yakhyd, a work of tlie idealistic school Yogd- 
bara (for a transcrij»t of which the present writer 
indebted to the courtesy of Prof, de la Valine 
iissin), and from Prajnakaramati’s commentary 
in the Bodhicharydvatdra (ix. 8f., 95 f.). 

The Vaibhasika.s admitted tlial an atom had six 
ides, but they maintained that they made but 
'lie, or, w'liat comes to the same, that the space 
ithin an atom could not be divided. Their 0 })inic)ii 
n.s been disputed by the Naiyayikas in an old 
else quoted in the Xydya Vdrtika. (p. ,521). They 
urther asserted that atoms w'ere amenable to 
lense-knowledge, though they w’ere not visible 
.part, just as a dirn-sighted man sees a mass of hair, 
hough he cannot see a single hair. This view’, loo, 
as disputed by the Naiyayikas, who maintained 
lat the atom is transcendental {atlndriya), not 
erceptible to sense [aindriynka).^ 

^ine Sautrantikas seem to have regarded the 
-ggyegate of seven atoms as the small(3st com- 
lound {anu).X Their o])inion seems to have been 
bat the (globular) atoms did not touch one an- 
Llier completely, but that there w'as an interval 
etw’een them ; but .some held diflerent views. All 
greed that the atom is indivisible, though some 
admitted that it might be regarded as having 
arts, viz. eight sides. Botli the Vaibba^ikas and 
he Sautrantikas declare that atoms are not hol- 
ow, and cannot penetrate one another. 

Most points in the Buddhistical opinions which 
/e have relate<l are also discussed in the Xydya 
hltra^ Bhusyay and Vdrtika ; all the speculations 
m atoms w’e have dealt wdth in this our second 
roup (the Vai'i>sika SfUra perliaps excepted) 
iiust, therefore, be regarded as having been 
nrrent in the same period, i.e. in the beginning 
if our era down to the 6th cent, and later. 

III. I’he latest improvement of the atomic theo^ 
jonsists in the assumj)tioii of dryanukasy etc. It 
A'as first taught by Braiastapdaa (p. 28), and is 
»lainly referred to by Udyotakara;§ it was re- 
icived as a tenet in all later w’orks of what may 
he called the combined Nyaya-Vaiseiifika. The 
'usion of these two .schools began early, and seems 
o have been complete at the time when the 
Xydya Vdrtika was written ; for in this work the 
Vaiie.sika Sutra is several times quoted simply as 
the Stdra or SaMra-y and once (j». 222) its autlior 
is called Paramarsiy a title accorded only to tlie 
highest authority. From that time dvyanukas 
arc quite familiar in Sanskrit writers. It is as¬ 
sumed that two atoms [paramdiiu) form one binary 
(di'yauuka)y and that three or morel! dvyanukas 
form one tryaniikay which is ‘great’ and per¬ 
ceptible by the eye. From trya.iiukas are i»ro- 
duced all things. Modern w’riters further awsume 
chaturanukaSy formed of four trgannkaSy etc. The 
reasoning that led to this highly artificial theory 
is the follow’ing.Ti The rule that the quality of 
the product is derived from the corresponding 
(luality of the cause does not apply to dvyayiukas 
and tryanukas. For in that case the ‘small’ 
dvyanukas w’ould produce a ‘small’ tryaniikay not 
a ‘great’one as rcqniiod. And if the smallm^ss 
of the dvyanukas were produced from the like 
(luality of the paramdnuSy it would he of a higher 
degree, just as two great things produce one greater 

* Der Buddhismus, pp. 298, 307 f., 337 of the Germ. tr. 

t Sydya Sutra, 11 . i. 36, iv. ii. 14 ; cf. Nydya Vdrtika, p. 232. 

t Cf. Iliuen Taiang, Si-yu-ki, i. 60. In Pauranic measures 8 
varairuixms^l parasiikpna (Wilson, I*urdrra, i. 93 n.). 

§ Nydya Vdrtika, p. 448. II Sridhara, p. 32. 

•H Athalye’8 note to Tarka Safi'jraha, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
p. 123. 
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thinf»; but the panurianu is that than which no¬ 
thing smallor can he imagined. Therefore it is 
nut the dimension of tlie cause, viz. of the narts, 
wliich inoduces the peculiar dimension oi tlr 
dvyatiiUca and tryanuka, but another quality 
number. The number of the dvyanukas in th 
tryanuka has tlie ellei^t of producing, on tlie latter 
greatness, a dimension which dillers in kind from 
that of its parts. Dmjanukas have been as.sumec 
for the following reason. As ^reat tilings are oi 
two kinds, eternal (viz. the inhnitely great ones, 
e.y. space) and non-eternal, so both kinds must be 
found in ‘ small' things. Kternal small things are, 
of course, the atoms. Non-eternal ones must 
therefore con-sist of atoms ; they are the dvy~ 
anakds.* Now number is produced by the ‘ notion 
which refers to many unities’ {(ipekstiouddhi); and 
such a notion presupposes an intellect to form it; 
in our case it must be the intellect of one who 
perceives all tlie atoms and dryanukns^ and who 
therefore must be omniscient—that is, God. With¬ 
out him in whose intellect the notion of duality 
in dryanukas subsists, there would not be any 
dvyanukas or any tryanukas, and consequently 
there would not be anything wliatever. Tliis 
strange idea, found in nuce already in PraJasta- 
pilda, was brought forward by Udayana (T2th cent.) 
as a proof of the existence or God. 

Having passed in review all forms of the atomic 
theory which are known to us at present, we must 
now inquire into the origin of that theory. Two 
points appear to be of chief importance for our 
inquiry; firstly, that the name of atom is anu, 
‘small,’ or paramdnu^ ‘absolutely small’; and 
secondly, that ‘ smail ’ was generally considered 
to differ, not in degree but in kind, from ‘great.’ 
In accordance with this notion whicli is shared by 
all, even by the opponents of the atomic theory, the 
small, or, as we had better call it, the infinitesimal, 
had to be assumed as existing, and needed no 
further proof. The idea of the infinitesimal in 
this sense seems to have already been current in 
the time of the Upanisads, where we frequently 
meet with the statement that Brahman is smaller 
than the small, and that the self {dtman) is small 
(anu). In order to arrive at the conception of the 
atom, the idea of the infinitesimal had not only to 
be applied to matter, but it had, at the same time, 
to be joined to the idea of its indestructibility. 
Reasoning from analogy apparently came in to 
help; as the absolutely great, e.g. space, is ac¬ 
knowledged by all to be eternal, so the absolutely 
small, the atom, must also be as-sumcd to be 
eternal. At any rate, the notion of the infinitesi¬ 
mal led, by easy steps, to the conception of the 
atom. It was probably in this early stage of de¬ 
velopment that the Jains took up tne idea of the 
atom and made use of it in their metaphysical 
speculations. But in India the inventors of a new 
tneory have generally been forgotten, and the 
fame attached to it went to tliose who succeeded 
in defending the theory again.st all oi)ponents and 
in thus putting it on a base of firm reasoning. 
This task seems to have been performed by the 
Vaiseijikas. For the atomic theory makes an in¬ 
tegral part of their system, and in their Sutra we 
find the outlines of the arguments used to establish 
it. Moreover, when the atomic theory is discussed 
in the Vedanta Sutra^ it is there ascribed to the 
Yaisesikas, and at the same time treated as one 
of their cardinal tenets; we may therefore con¬ 
clude that the author of the Vedanta Sutra looked 
on the Vaisesikas as the principal upholders, if not 
the authors, of the atomic theory. 

When once firmly established, the atomic theory 
must have had much persuasive power with many 
philosophers; for it put in place of the primitive con- 
* Praiaetapdda, p. 131, and J^ridhara, p. 1S8. 


ception of matter as an eternal but quite undefined 
.substance the more rational notions wliich offered 
an intelligible explanation of the perpetual change 
of things while still maintaining the eternity 
of matter. The Northern Bmldhists adopted it, 
though they had to deny the eternity of atoms, 
according to the fundamental tenet of Buddhism 
that there are no eternal thing.s. Even some ad¬ 
herents of Yoga admitted paramdnus, delining 
them as the smallest particles in which the three 
anas are present.* The Mimaihsakas are said 
y Frajaakaramati to have acknowledged eternal 
atoms; t and the same holds good with the Aji- 
vikas, as stated above. 

It must, however, be mentioned that Dr. W. 
Handtt has maintained tlie Buddhist origin of 
the atomic theory. ‘ Starting,’ he says, ‘ from tlie 
fundamental view of original Biidahism, which 
looked on the snntsdra as continual springing into 
existence and perisldng, they regarded the wliole 
material world as an aggregate of non-eternal 
atoms, just as the spiritual one was produced 
hy the aggregate of the live skandhas.' But 
non-eternity seems to reverse the idea of the 
atom as it is generally understood. And if, as 
Haiidt as-serts, the Bmldhists, in order to explain 
the perpetual flow of existence, ‘ naturally hit on 
the assumption of non-eternal atoms which are 
divided into four classes according to the four 
elements,’ still it would seem not to have sufficed 
hem even for that purpose. For the Sautrantikas 
have brought forward their famous theory of the 
iiiomentariness of all things {k^ajiikavdda). Every 
hiiig, according to this theory, exists but for a 
moment, and is in the next moment replaced hy 
facsimile of itself, very much as in a kinemato- 
scopic view. The thing is nothing but a series 
[santdna) of such momentary existences (ksana). 
Here time is, as it were, resolved into atoms. 
This theory explains perfectly well the perpetual 
change of tnings, and apparently was invented for 
purpose. Still, the Sautrantikas retained the 
atomic tneory alleged by Dr. Handt to have lieen 
nvented hy the Buddhists for the same jmrpose. 
We shall therefore not err in supposing that the 
Buddhists did not invent tlie atomic theory as a prop 
:or their fundamental dogma, but advocated it l>e- 
jause it belonged to the stock of physical and rneta- 
hysical ideas which passed current during the early 
jenturies of the Christian era in Northern India. 
Litbraturb — Handt, Die atomietieche Grundlage der 
'aiiefikaphilosfyphie, Rostock, liKk). A full discussion of the 
Atomic Theories is lacking. The original works are :— I. 
Tattvdrthdchigama Sutra, by Umasv&ti, translated in Zeit- 
ichri/td. deuUch. tnorgenl. Oes. vol. \x. p. bVl ft. II. VaiHe^ika 
lutra and Praiastapdda Dhd^ya, Nydya Sutra with Bhd§ya 
.nd KarUita, at the places quoted in the article. III. See above, 

•‘201 . H. Jacobi. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Muhammadan).—The 
jenesis of atomic theories among Muslim thinkers 
is shrouded in obscurity. It is probable that such 
theories found their way into Islam through the 
medium of the Aristotelian physics and the Neo¬ 
platonic commentaries dealing therewith. As far 
jack, at all events, as we can follow the ^owth of 
.tomism in this held, we hnd it imbued with the con- 
septions of Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic thought. 

We can trace the presence of such atomistic 
doctrine as early as the 9th centu^. Al-Na^ani 
't A.D. 845) is mentioned as having been an op- 
jonent thereof, while al-Kindi (t A.D. c. 870) wrote 
a treatise against its adherents. 

The first recognizable form of the doctrine is that 
which it assumed in the hands of Abil liashim of 
Ba^ra(tc. 933 A.D.). His theory, which is practically 

• Nydya Vdrtika, p. 261 f., and Yoga Sutra, 1. 40. 
t Com. on Bodhioharydvatdra, ix. 127. 
i Die atomiatiache Orundlage der Vaiie^ikaphUoaophie, 
BcMtock, 1000. 
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that of tlie Basrensian Mu'tazilitcH of the 10th 
<‘eiit., in iouiul in tlie Kitdha ’l-ifidsail of Ahii 
llashid Said b. Mulianiiuad b. Said al-Naisaburl, 
whose lifetime falls between A.D. 032 and 1068. 
\N'e ^dve here a concise summary of his views. 

rile atom {al-juz' nlladhi Id yutajnzzii)^ or, as 
it is commonly railed, the substance (al-jauhar)^ 
possesses in itself [jauhar fard), as the attribute 
involved in its very essence, the capacity of lillinj; 
space {tahayyuz). d'he ‘ substam^es ’ are of cubical 
form, and they are all of the same sort. Hence the 
only real dillerencc amongst them lies in the fact 
that each occu])ies a definite portion of s])ace 
{hrtyyiz). Besides existence and 8i)atiality, each 
has likewise a certain range {jiha), or spatial per¬ 
sistence, by means of which others are prevented 
from usurping its position. b'inally, the sub¬ 
stances have the property of assuming accidents, 
in virtue of which they are qualitatively de- 
termine<l. 

These substances move in empty spaces, and 
interact by pressure and impact. The proof of 
this is sought not merely on deductive lines, but 
bv way of simple experiments. According to the 
older lorm of atomism, as set forth by Democritus, 
Nothing is no less a fact than Something (/xtj fxdWov 
rb 5^v i) rb elvai), and by ‘ nothing’ in tliis case 

was meant sinqdy empty space. As a result of the 
infusion of later theories, however, this idea is 
wholly discarded in Islam, and the states of being 
and not-being are distinguished as existing in the 
siilistance itself; or, in other words, even the non 
existent, as something known, i.e. distinguished 
from something else, is possessed of substantiality. 

The essence of the atom, or substance, is in- 
•lependent of its existence—a statement which 
probably means that such essence might form the 
content or object of the Divine thought or of 
human knowledge. The substances are not created 
by Clod : He simply brings them into existence, or 
lets them come forth. When they have attained 
the status of actual being, they have certain neces¬ 
sary modes of existence (akivdn), such as motion 
anci rest, union and separation. Other acci<lcnt8 
again are contingent, i.e, each several substance 
may assume an indelinitc number and variety of 
accidents, so long as these are not mutually 
antagonistic. 

The substances and the bodies they go to con¬ 
stitute are endowed with duration in time. Their 
annihilation—the cessation of their existence—is 
possible, but only in their totality, i.e. only if the 
whole world were to pass away at once. 

Such, apart from insignilicant ditlerences of 
view, was the theory of the Basrensian thinkers. 
From these the scholars of Baghdad ditl'ered in 
many ways. The teaching of the latter school is 
known to us most fully in the form subsequently 
given to it—first of all, probably, by Abu Bakr 
al-Baqilani (t f. 1012)—in the Ash'arite or orthodox 
Kaldtn. A most comprehensive account of this 
doctrine is given by Maimonides (1135-1204), and 
it is largely upon his description that the following 
outline is liased. 

The entire world, of which Goil is the absolutely 
free Creator, consists of indivisible substances or 
atoms, and their accidents. These substances, 
taken separately, are mere points ; they have no 
rnagnitiiue or extension, and are thus imperceptible 
to .sense. They have their hayyiz, or natural posi¬ 
tion, which, however, in contradistinction to makan^ 
does not involve quantity or spatial magnitude. 
Only by aggregation do the infinitesimal substances 
become spati^ly extended bodies occupying the 
tri-dimensional makdn. By union or separation of 
substances—which are all of the same kind—bodies 
are produced or dis.soIved. What is true of apace 
holds good also of time. The latter is generated 


by the combination of points of time or momenta 
Cdndt). Motion also, like space and time, is 
discontinuous. 

Every in<lividual substance posses.ses at all tiiue.s 
a large number of accidents. Some thinkers even 
hold that it po.sscssea all possible positive accidents 
or their opposites. Negative states, or privations, 
in f.act, are ju.st as truly accidents as positive 
states: death as well as life, ignorance no less 
than knowledge, etc. Life, feeling, thought—in a 
word, the soul — are quite consistently classed 
amongst the accidents. Some writers regard the 
.soul as belonging to all the atoms of the body, 
while others are of opinion that it is composed of 
finer atoms, or again, that the soul and tlie mind 
aj)i)ertain to only one particular atom in the body. 

No accident can subsist for more t ban an instant, 
and as the substance is inseparably united with its 
a(;cident.s, the measure of its persistence likewise 
shrinks to a moment of time. Now', since the 
entire aggregate of .spatial points which con.stitutes 
the world can maintain itself only for a moment, 
it mu.st follow that the world is created anew 
b}^ God every instant. There is no such thing 
as causal connexion or natural law', nothing save 
the arbitrary act of an omnij)otent Creator, to 
whom being and not-being are alike. God creates 
as many worlds one after another as He chooses, 
and w'hen He ceases to create any more, what He 
then really creates is Nothing. 

Here, then, is the religious purpose of this 
atomi.stic doctrine achieved. The theory is meant 
to be, not an explanation, but a subversion, of 
nature. All natural causes w'hatever are sacrificed 
to the arbitrary fiat of Allah. Anything is ik)s- 
sible ; whatsoever is capable of being figured in 
thought or imagination may come to pass. Of 
everything that happens the opposite might quite 
as well happen, if Allah but willed it so. 

This atomistic teaching seems almost an anticipa¬ 
tion of Occasionalism, especially as applied, not to 
the course of nature meiely, out also to human 
action. The classical illustration is that of a man 
engaged in writing. It wa.s maintained that Allah 
creates within him, and, indeed, creates anew 
every instant, first the will, and then the capacity, 
to w rite; next, the movement of the hana, and, 
finally, the motion of the pen, concurrent there¬ 
with, etc. Every factor in the transaction is 
independent of every other, all the several stages 
of the process emanating from God alone. It is 
only in appearance that we have a coherent action ; 
only in ajjpearance is there a self-consistent and 
harmoniously-working world in .space and time. 
That the world and human life npj)ear to be per¬ 
vaded by a causal nexus is due simply to the tact 
that meanwhile, and as a rule, Allah does not 
choose to interrupt the continuity of events by a 
miracle. It is po.ssible, however, that He might so 
intervene at any moment. 

Litkraturk.—M. Schreiner, Der Kaldm in der jiidischen 
Lileratur, 189.5 (xiii. ‘ bericht iiher die Lehranstalt f. d. Win* 
sensch. d. Judenthums in Berlin’), and Studien uber Jeschu'a 
ben Jehxida^ 1900 (xviii. * Bericht,’ etc.); Kitdbu 'l-ma,'(d'il 
hildf bejn al-Basrimn tca'l-Iiatjdddijjin — Al-kakim d’l-^atod 
hir: Die atomist iscM SvJittanzenlehre ane dein Buck der Streit- 
/ragen zwischen Basrensem und Bagdadensem, ed. Biram 
(Leyden, 1902); Maimonides' Daldlat akha irin : IjS Guide de^ 
Egar^s, ed. Munk (18.56), i. Ixxiii. 376 ff. ; Ahron ben Elia’s JS? 
hayyxm, ed. Stcinschneider and Delitzsch (Leipzig, 1841); 
kurd Lasswitz, Gesch. d. AtomMik vom Mittelalter bis Eeicton 
(Hamburg- and Leipzig, 1890), i. 134 ff. 

T. J. DK Boer. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Medimval and Modern).— 
I. History. —If we seek for an explanation of the 
phenomena of expansion, contraction, solution, and 
precipitation, we are inevitably led to adopt the 
hypothe.sis that matter is, in its minute structure, 
formed of particles with interspaces. If matter is 
a continuum, these phenomena are ultimate facts. 
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not to be likened to, and not to be explained by, 
any other facts. Wo may conceive the possibility 
of expansion and contraction of a continuum, but we 
cannot explain it. If, however, we assume that 
matter consists of discrete particles, a crowd of 
particles is like a crowd of people. Expansion is a 
widening out, contraction is a drawing in, of tlie 
crowd. Solution is the thorough mixture of two 
crowds, precipitation is the expulsion or segregation 
of certain meml)ers of the crowd. Other pheno¬ 
mena, too, find an easy explanation. Thus, 
evaporation is the jmssing away of members of 
the crowd from its boundary. It is no necessary 
j)art of the hypothesis that the space between the 
particles is a vacuum. We know that there is 
air betu een the members of a crowd of people. So 
there may be some kind of material between the 
[^articles of matter, displaced when other particles 
squeeze their way in. 

When we trace the history of the specul.ations 
about the constitution of matter from mediieval 
into modern times, we find that the atomic doc¬ 
trine of Greek philosophers—the doctrine that the 
minute particles are indivisible—has fallen into 
disfavour (see Atomic Thkouv [Greek]). The 
mediieval [)hilosophers no doubt thought of matter 
as composed of minute parts, and they followed 
the ancient philosophers in regarding the parts 
as of four kinds, four elements—fire, air, earth, 
and water. Ordinary bodies were ‘ mixed bodies,’ 
mixtures of these four, in difierent proportions 
in ditierent bodies. Hut the elements were not 
always elements in the modern sense. It w'as 
sometimes thought that th^" could be transforiiHMl 
one into another. Roger nacon, for instance, in 
the 13tli cent, held that the four elements were 
made of hylc that each could be converted into 
the nature of another, and everything into any¬ 
thing else. Wheat is a possible man, and man is 
po.ssible wheat {dc Arte Chyinice). 

These four elements were still dominant \vhen 
modern science began ; and long thereafter they 
hindered progre.ss, not disappearing indee<l till the 
18th century. At the beginning of the modern 
period, matter was regarded as consisting of |)ar- 
ticles, but the particles w'ere not atomic. Thus 
Francis Bacon in the Novum Oryanum (1620) in 
several passiiges mentions the ‘ atoms’ of Leucippus 
and Democritus only to discard them, and in one 
passage he says ; 

‘ Nor by this are we brought to the (Kpiourean) Atom, which 
presupposes a vacuum, and matter immutable (both of which 
are false), but to true Particles, as they are found to be’ (Nov. 
Org. bk. ii. § 8, Kitcbin'.s tr.). 

Bacon made an important contribution to the 
theory of matter by nis clear statement of the 
doctrine that heat is a mode of motion of the 
particles : 

‘ Heat is motion, not expansive uniformly in the whole, but 
expansive throuj^h the lesser particles of the body ; and at the 
same time restrained, repelled, and reflected ; so that it obtains 
an alternative motion, ever hurrying, striving, struggling, and 
irritated by repercussion ; whence the fury of lire and heat has 
its origin ’ (ib. bk. ii. § 20, iii.). * Heat is motion, expansive, re¬ 
strained, and struggling through the lesser imrts of (a body)’ 
(iVy. iv.). 

These pas.sa^es clearly imply a crowd of .separate 

{ larticles knocKiiig each other further apart when 
leated, that is, when thrown into more violent 
motion. Between the particles Bacon appears to 
have supposed that tiiere was an intangible, 
weightless, continuou.s material which he j,called 
‘spirit.’ Had ho lived later, probably he would 
have called it ‘ ether,’ He speaks of 
‘the action and motion of spirit enclosed in tangible bodies. 
For everything tangible that we know contains an invisible and 
intangible spirit, and cfivers and seems to clothe it. Hence that 
powerful triple source (of effects) and wondrous process of spirit 
in a tangible body. For spirit in a tangible thing, (1) if emitted, 
contracts and dries up bodies ; (2) if retained, softens and melts 
them ; (y) if neither entirely emitted nor entirely retained, 
models them, gives them limbs, assimilates, carries them out. 


organizes them,’ etc. ‘Spirit has no weight’ (op. cit. bk. ii 
I 40). 

It be worthy of note that Bacon held that 
the totality of matter is con.stant. 

The first attempt at a detailed theory of the con¬ 
stitution of matter was made by Descartes in his 
Principia Philosophic^ (1644). He held that what¬ 
ever we can clearly nerceive is true, clear per¬ 
ception lieingof that which is present and manifest 
to the mind giving attention to it (pt. i. xxx., xlv.). 
Applying this doctrine to the part.s of matter, he 
is lea to the rejection of indivisible atoms. For 
however small we suppose the parts, we are 
alwa 3 's able in thought to divide any one of them 
into two or more smaller parts, ana may accord¬ 
ingly admit their divisibility. Again, he holds 
that a vacuum or space in which there is ab.solutely 
no body is repugnant to reason. Extension in 
.space is extension in substance. All space, then, 
is filleil with matter. Sensible bodies are com¬ 
posed of insensible particles (pt. iv. cci.). I'hefife 
insensible particles are of three elementary forni.s 
(pt. iii. lii.), though constituted out of the same 
kind of material. The first element consists of 
very minute bits, of irregular shape and capable of 
ver^-^ rapid motion ; chins oil the particles forming 
the second dement, and entirely filling the sjiaces 
between them. The particles of the second form 
have become spheres by attrition. They are very 
minute, and beyond the range of vision. The third 
form is Iarg(*r and slower in motion. The sun and 
stars are eom}>osetl of the first clement, the sky of 
the .second, ami the earth and planets of tlie third. 
The .second and third elements appear to iiave 
vortices of the first dement round tliem, and these 
vortices account for the force.s whidi the jiartu’les 
exert upon each other. They are like the vortic es 
which De.scartes supposed to exist round the sun 
and planets to account for orbital motion. 

This theory of the three elemental forms of 
matter, fanciful in its beginning, become-, more 
fanciful as he builds it un. It does not aj»{>car to 
have served, except in the mind of DcM-aites, to 
co-ordinate facts or to stimulate investigation. 
But it is im})ortant histori(‘ally, as the fir.^t sug¬ 
gestion that it might be possible to consider in 
detail the ultimate structure of matter and to 
explain phenomena ly this structure. It is im- 
portiint, too, in that it is jiurdy mechanical, that 
all phenomena are to l)e exjilained by eonliguiation 
and motion of the ultimate particles. Descartes 
insisted that tlie sensations are exeite<i l)\’ the 
motion of matter onl}’. 

*Our mind is of such a uuturi- that the* motions of ImkIv alone 
are sufficient to exfiite in it all sorts of thoughts, witimut its 
being necessary that these should iu any way reseniltle the 
motions which give rise to them, and especially that tliese 
motions con excite in it those confused tlioughts called sen¬ 
sations’ (pt. iv. cxcvii., Veitch’s tr.). We perceive nothing 
outside ourselves ‘ except light, colours, smells, tastes, sounds, 
and the tactile qualities ; and these 1 have recently shown to be 
nothing more, at least so far as they are known to us, than 
certain disjio.sitions of the objects, consisting in magnitude, 
figure, an<l motion ’ (pt. iv. exeix.). 

That is, there is not a separate li^ht principle or 
substance, smell principle, sound principle. The.se 
are in our mintfs. All the dillerent sen.ses are 
excited by the size, shape, and motion of the small 
particles of which matter consists. 

Like Bacon, Descartes held that heat is a mode 
of motion of the particles (pt. iv. xxix.). 

The most influential writer on the structure of 
matter in the generation succeeding that of De.s¬ 
cartes is Robert Boyle, who in the Sceptical (Jhymist 
(1661), Origin of Forms and Qualities (1666), and 
other works, laid the foundation of modern chemical 
theory. He was probably an atomist. 

‘We may conelder,’ lie says, '^(l) that there are In the world 
great store of Particles of matter, each of which is too small 
to be, whilst single, sensible; and, being entire, or undivided, 
must needs both nave its determinate shape, and lie very Solid. 
Insomuch that though it be mentally, and by Divine Omni 
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^tence divisible, yet by reason of its Smallness and Solidity, 
^atnre doth scaroc ever actually divide it; and these may in 
this sense be callefl Mimma or Prima Saturalia. (2) That 
there are also multitudes of corpuscles, which are made up of 
^ several of the former Minima Naturalia and 

whose bulk is so small, and their Adhesion so close and strict, 
that each of these little Primitive Concretions or Clusters (if I 
may so call them) of Partic.lcs is sin^jfly below the discernment of 
Sense, and thoujjh not absolutely indi\ isible by Nature into the 
Prima Nataralui that composed it, or jierhaps into other little 
frahMiients, yet, for the reasons freshly intimated, they very 
rarely liujipen to be actually dissolved or broken, but remain 
entire m ^;reat variety of sensible P>f)dieH, and under various 
forms or (lisn'iiises ’ (h'onns and Qualities, p. 71). 

Yet in the prefatory address to the reader in the 
same work, lie says that he has forborne to use 
arj^uinents that are grounded on or suppose in¬ 
divisible eorpuseles calleil atoms. 'L’houj;li not a 
Cartesian he followed Deseartes, as indeed all the 
world has followed him, in aseiihing the qualities of 
natural bodies to tlie ‘(hitliolick and fertile Prin- 
eiple Motion, Bulk, Shape, and Texture of tlie 
minute parts of Matter’ {Foruos and Qualities, last 
pa^ui). He, too, rej^arded heat as a vehement 
agitation of the parts of the body tending all 
mariner of ways (‘Ileat and Cold,’ IForks, Shaw’s 
ed. i, oGU). hire, however, is the violent agitation 
of the particles of a subtle matter. But it is for his 
clear idea of the nature of chemical combination 
that we are chielly indebted to Boyle. In tlie 
Sceptical Chyudst he discards the old elements, air, 
earth, and water, and says thar these three are to 
be regarded as made u{i of .ni\ed bodies rather 
than mixed bodies as made up of them ; and by 
mixed bodies he means ordinaTy bodies which had 
been regardeil as mixtures of air, eavth, and water, 
and had so come to be called mixiid Ixodies. He 
ilwells on the idea that an enormous number of 
compounds may be made by various arrangements 
of corpu.seles, and that tlicy diller from tuuth other 
in nothing hut the various textures resulting from 
the magnitude, shape, motion, and arrangement 
of the small parts. 

‘ One and the same parcel of universal matter may by various 
alterations and i^ont-extures be broug’bt to deserve the name 
sometimes of a sulphurenus, and sometimes of a terrestrial or 
aqueous IxKiy ’ (Shaw's eel. iii. 282). 


Boyle agreed, then, ivitli Descartes in thinking 
of matter as one in kind, the ditrercnces being due 
solely to shajie, size, and motion of tlie parts. 

Newton does not appear to have eoncenied 
liimself very much with speculations about the 
ultimate structure of matter. He was, above all, 
an experimental philosopher, determining laws by 
experiment and opservation, ii.sing matliematics to 
deduce their consequences, and comparing these 
conseoueiices with furtlier experiment and observa¬ 
tion, tliereby verifying or correcting tlie laws. 'I'lie 
framing of atomic hypothc.ses did not come into 
this programme. In the Frincipia he hardly uses 
tlie hypothetical structure of matter at all. There 
is a suggestion of it in the determination of the 
velocity of .sound, hut a mere suggestion. In the 
series of queries at the end of the Optics (2nd aiu: 
3rd editions) he gave himself free play, and among 
a number of speculations he declared himself an 
atoniist. ‘ It seems probable to me that Hod in 
the beginning formeit matter in soli<l, inas.sy, 
imiienetrable, movable I’articles’(3rd ed. p. 375). 
In the history of the subject Newton is mentioned 
only as in all probability dellecting attention 
from it. His immediate successors were occupied 
so much in following out his methods tliat theories 
of matter were apparently little studied or con¬ 
sidered by leaders in physical thought. 

But the atomic doctrine was probably making 
wav. One very notable contribution to the particle 
theory was .i.ade by D. BernouiUi in hi» Hydro 
dynamica (1738), § x.. He supi'estea that aj;a: 
consists of very minute coriniscles ■■'oymK 'vu' 
very great velocities in all directions, and that tin 
pressure of a gas against the walls of a eontamin* 


vessel i.s due to the bombardment by these cor- 
piiscle.s. He showed that with this constitution 
the pressure would be inversely as the volume if 
the volume were changeil, which is ‘ Boyle’s Law ’; 
and tluit if the temperature were raised by increa.se 
in the velocity of the corjniscles, the pressure would 
be proportioned to the square of the velocity. His 
rea.soning is sfjmewliat obscure and unconvincing, 
and, perhaps on that account, his theory remained 
almost uiinoticcfl for more tlian a century, when 
it was re-discovered and was developed on better 
lines. 

In 1758, Boscovich published his Theoria Philo- 
sophice Naturalis. In this Avork he begins with 
his celebrated hyjiothesis of the nature of an atom, 
and then sf^eks to show how physical phenomena, 
such as collision, cohesion, llmd pressure, viscosity, 
and elasticity may be accounted for if matter is 
compo.sed of atoms such as he imagines. Accord¬ 
ing to his hypotliesis, anatom is a central point to 
wiiich mass or inertia is assigned, a ina.ss-fioint let 
IV’ say, and towards this point force is acting so 
that another mass-point is urged towards it with 
an a celeration proportional to the mass of the first 
loinB varying with the distance in such a way 
liat at a great distance the attraction is inversely 
.8 tiic square of tlie distance. But when the dis- 
ance becomes very small the force undergoes one 
jr more alternations of repulsion and attraction, 

I. Jly ending with a repulsion which is inHuitely 
eat when the two points are infinitely near each 
cher. Two central mass-points can therefore 
lever actually coimudo. Boscovich did not assign 
Liiy formula for the force, probably considering 
Iiat future experiment alone could determine the 
law, but it is easy to devise expressions which 
latisfy his general conditions. 

For inatance, if a mnaB-point is distant r from a mass-point m. 
and if its acceleration to m is expressed by m (r-a) (r-fo) 
[r-Sa)lr^, the force is attractive, and inversely as the square 
)f the <li8tance if r is very threat, it increases as r diminishes 
:o a certain point, and then diminishes to zero when r==-Sa. 
Between r~Sa and r-ia it is a repulsion, a(j;ain vanishinj^ at 
T-ia. Between r — ia and r = a it is an attraction chang^ing 
ai^aiti to a repulsion when r is less than a, a repulsion becoming 
Infinite when r is infinitely small. Whatever the velocity of 
ipproach, tliat velocity will be destroyed before the two points 
coincide, i.e. they never will coincide. 

Perliaps wo can form an idea of the way in 
which Boscovich’s atoms would act, by imagining 
that two solid surfaces are brought together. At 
great di.stances apart there is merely the inverse 
square law of gravitative attraction. When, how¬ 
ever, they come very near, there is mutual pressure, 
which we may represent by supposing that the 
surface atoms have come into each other’s first 
phere of repulsion, and outside pressure is required 
to overcome this repulsion. If the outside pressure 
is made very great, we may force the atoms through 
this sphere of repulsion into the second sphere ol 
attraction, and we may have equilibrium at the 
point where the attraction again changes into re¬ 
pulsion. If we can reach this jioint, the surfaces 
will adhere even Avhen the outside pressure is re¬ 
moved. Thus the liypothesis explains the adhesion 
of Ijodies pressed very closely together. 

Bo.scovich’s predecessors had, like Newton, im¬ 
agined a little hard nucleus round the centre of the 
atom ; Boscovich showed that the nucleus was 
unnecessary. Its place was cfticicntly taken by 
the repulsive force rapidly increasing as the centre 
was ai)i>roached. The nucleus had no part to play, 
and miglit be discarded. 

The hypothesis at once excited attention. It was 
adopted, for instance, by Priestley {Vision, 1772, 
and Matter and Spirit, 1777). In the next century 
it attracted Faraday, who definitely adopted it (see 
two letters to R. Phillips, Researches in Electricity, 
1844-55, ii. 2S4, iii. 447). Faraday laid stress on the 
uselessness of the little hard nucleus of finite size 
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spheres round each, just touching. Then the 
radius of eitlier sphere is termed the ratlins of 
molecular action, and the sphere round each mole¬ 
cule is taken to be the size of the molecule, even 
though the atomic centres may be far within the 
surfato of tlie sphere. It is evident that the mean 
free path of a molecule depends partly on the 
number of molecules in a given space, and j)artly 
on their size, just as the distance a man can wala 
straight on in a street wirliout touching another 
p 8 Lssenger will depend partly on the number of 
people, partly on tlieir breackh from shoulder to 
shoulder. A relation can be found connecting the 
mean free path, the molecular size, and the number 
present in unit volume ; and since we know the 
mean fr(‘e path, this gives a relation between size 
and number. Another relation can be obtained 
from the sup])osition that when the gas is con¬ 
densed to a liijuid the contraction is due to all the 
molecular spheres coming into contact. We may 
illustrate this by thinking of a cloud of equal water 
drops in a vessel as representing the molecules. 
^\ hen the cloud sinks to the bottom of the vessel, 
the volume of water at the bottom will be equal to 
the volume of each drop multiplied by the number 
of drops. So the observed volume of liquid into 
which a given volume of gas condenses may be 
taken as equal to the volume of each molecule 
nuiltiplied by the number of molecules. At least 
it may be taken as nearly equal. Wo cannot say 
how cio.sely the molecule.s are packed in a liquiii, 
and thus some uncertainty is introduced into the 
results obtained. Thus we have two relations be¬ 
tween number and size, and from these two we 
can calculate approximately loth number and size. 
The re.sult obtained is that the number of mole¬ 
cules in a cubic centimetre of a ga.s at O'" C. and 
atmospheric pressure is alout fi x 10'®. The mass 
of a molecule of hydrogen, which we must suppose 
to consist of tw’o atoms, is a little less than 10 *^ of 
a gramme. The radius of molecular action, dilfer- 
ing somew'hat for diirerent gases, lies between lO'"^ 
and 10 '® of a centimetre. The number of mole¬ 
cules in a cubic centimetre of water is about 10 "®, 
and the distance from centre to centre about 10 *® 
cm. (These results can be translated into inches if 
it is remembered that 1 inch = 2 - 5 cm.) The number 
of molecules of gas per cubic centimetre has been 
calculated in other ways, most notably from cer¬ 
tain experiments on electric discharge, and the 
results obtained are in fair accordance with those 
given above. Unless, then, we reject the theory 
altogether, we may assume that we know with fair 
accuracy both the ‘ size’ and the average distance 
apart of the molecules in a body. 

The kinetic theory, when applied to account for 
the properties of solids and liquids, has made very 
little progress. In the ga.seous condition the mole¬ 
cules, according to the theory, spend most of their 
time in moving in straight lines, and when the 
collisions do occur there is no need to consider the 
forces acting. It is enough to a.ssume that, on the 
whole, collisions do not alter the general condition. 
Many properties can then be accounted for. But 
w hen we come to solids and liquid.s, the molecules 
are supposed to be so closely packed a.s to be 
always entangled with each other, and there is 
no mean free path. Hence we cannot go far 
witliout knowing the forces between the mole¬ 
cules ; end even if we could specify the forces, the 
calculations of their ellects in .such complex sys¬ 
tems w'ould probably he exceedingly difheult. In 
the solid condition, we must suf»pose that the mole¬ 
cule.s do not move far from a mean position. Each 
is held by its neighbours, so that tliough it may 
be violently agitated it keeps slackly anchored, as 
it w'cie, to one snot. In a liquid, the molecules 
are still entangled with each other, but they pos- 


se.ss more energy, and are able to break away 
eveiy now and then from their anchorage and get 
into new surroundings. A liquid may probably 
be regarded as a cross betw’eeu a solid and a gas— 
.solbl-iike if time be reckoned by millionths or 
billionths of a second, gas like if it be reckoned by 
seconds. 

3 . Atomic and molecular structure.—Since the 
kinetic theory of matter arose, several attctnpts 
have been made to imagine atomic structures 
which should serve to ^ive some account of pheno¬ 
mena. Rankine (Nichol’s Encvclopcedui, s.v. 
‘Heat,’ p. doll) assumed that tne stoms were 
little nuclei surrounded by atmo.snliercs whirling 
round them in vortices—a revival of De.scai tes’s 
idea. Though Kankine made use of tlie theory 
hiiihsolf, it is obscure in detail, and has not been 
used by others. 

The vorte.x atom of Lord Kelvin {PKSE, Feb. 
1867) is a much more celebrated hypothesis. This 
atom is founded on Helmholtz’s investigations on 
Iluid motion. We are to supj»ose that space is full 
of a frictionless incompressible Hiiid of uniform 
density throughout. An atom is a vortex ring in 
this iluid, a ring-shaped portion of the Iluid di.s- 
tinguislied from the rest solely by its peculiar 
whirling motion. The whiiling motion may be 
understood by running an india-rubber umhrclla- 
ring along its stick. The friction makes it move 
round and round as it travels. The rings w hich an 
expert smoker makes are vortex rings. A spoon 
drawm sharply across a cup of tea makes half a 
vortex ring ot winch the two cut ends, as it were, 
ajqiear as little w’hirl])ools, the half ring hein^^ below 
the surface. We can make rings in real Iluids, be¬ 
cause they po.ssess vi.sco 8 ity or Hiction. But in a 
friotionless fluid, the creation and equally the de¬ 
struction of a ring would require forces to act 
w Inch the fluid itself does not pos.se.ss ; so that a 
ring if in existence must have existed in all )»ast 
time, and will persi.st in all future time, the same 
portion of fluid always exi.^ting in it. We thus 
nave a suggestion for an indivisible and eternal 
atom. The dithculty of the mathematical investi¬ 
gation of the mutual actions of vortex rings is so 
great, that little progress has been made in the 
theory. But it posse.sses value in suggesting the 
po.ssihility that all energy i.s of one kind, energy 
of motion either of the rings themselves or of the 
fluid outside the rings. In accounting for the 
eternity of the atom it perhaps goes too far. In 
recent years the theory has dropi)ed into the 
background. 

Another hypothesis, due to Larmor (PUS Ixi. 
[1S97] p. 2<.5), supposes that space is filled witli an 
el.astic solid, or jelly, capable of vibrating and 
carrying waves. An atom i.s the centre of a strain 
or twist in the jelly. Tlie strain is persistent, hut 
it can move from point to point in the jelly, using 
new' parts as it travels along. It is the form of 
strain whiith i.s the persistent atom. The atom 
may he likened to a kink on a rope which travels 
along the rope, new material continually pa.ssiug 
into the kiiiK to take the place of the matcri^ 
which pa.sses out of it. 

Larmor has developed this liypothesis in several 
memoirs, showing how electrical and optical phe¬ 
nomena are to be interpreted in terms of it. 

The latest atomic liypothesis is one w'hicli 
assigns an electrical structure to the atom. Here 
we can only give a .sketcli of the subject. Fuller 
details will be found in Electricity and Matter 
and The Corpuscular Theory of Matter, by Sir 
J. J. Thomson, on whose researches the hypothesi.s 
is chiefly based, and in Electrons, by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

The idea that the forces keeping the atoms to¬ 
gether in the molecule are electrical in nature is 
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as old as Davy. It is rernlered probable by the fact 
that electric charges put into a liquid will decom¬ 
pose it, and by the fact that one of the chief 
sources ot electricity is the voltaic cell in which 
chemical combination occurs and charges are given 
out. We may suppose that, if a molecule contains 
two constituent atoms t)r groups of atoms, one 
of these is positively electrified and the other 
negatively electrified, and that it is the attraction 
between the two charges which binds the atoms 
toLmtber U) form the molecules. 

raraday discovered that, when a liquid is de¬ 
composed by an electric current, a definite charge 
of electricity of each kind is required to disengage 
a definite amount of an element from a compound, 
and that, if we accept the atomic theory, the 
charge is pronortional to the number of atoms 
disengaged. The hydrogen atom always requires 
the same charge. Other atoms require either the 
same charge as the hydrogen atom or twice the 
charge or a small multiple of it. There is no evi¬ 
dence for the e.xisteiice of a smaller charge than 
that on the hydrogen atom, and apparently all 
other charges are exact multiples of it. Thus 
electricity appears to be, as it were, atomic. Any 
quantity of it consists of multiples of the hydrogen 
atom charge, which is an undivided unit. We 
have to suppose that, when we decompose a mole¬ 
cule, each constituent has a charge, one positive 
the other negative, and we have to put in equal 
neutralizing charges to render the products of de¬ 
composition neutral. This interpretation of Fara¬ 
day’s discovery may be regarded as tiie foundation 
of the theory of the electrical atom. 

The superstructure began with a discovery made 
by Crookes, when investigating electric discharge 
in highly rarefied gases. If the discharge takes 
place between two metal plates in a space sudi- 
ciently rarefied, Cri'okcs found that a stream of 
negatively odectrified matter shoots straight out 
from the idate to which negative electricity is 
supplied. This stream of matter can be deflected 
by a rnaLmet. Sir J. J. Tliomson found that it 
can be deflected also by electric force. In a 
series of brilliant experiments on the deflections 
by known magnetic and electric forces, he made 
the immensely important discoveries that the mass 
carrying a given charge is the same whatever 
the gas used, and that it is x'ha P^^t of the 
mass of hydrogen which would carry the same 
charge. By further experiments he .showed that 
each particle in the stream carried a charge equal 
to that of the hydrogen atom, so that the mass of 
each particle is part of the mass of the hydro¬ 
gen atom. These minute carriers of negative elec¬ 
tricity he termed ‘corpuscles.’ They are usually 
now called ‘ electrons.’ We must suppose that the 
electric forces during the discharge tear away the 
negatively electrifiecY portions of the atoms at the 
negative plates, that these are alike for all atoms, 
and that their ma.ss is but of o^ass of 

the hydrogen atom. If the atom was neutral 
before the corpu.scle was torn from it, an equal 
positive charge remains behind upon what is left. 

In building up the electric atom we must bear 
in mind that all experiment shows that there aie 
equal quantities of the two opposite charges. We 
do not know of such a thing as a charge of one kind 
alone. One kind of charge is always accompanied 
by the other kind of charge—either united to it a.s 
in a so-called neutral atom, or separated from it by 
a greater or le.ss distance, yet connected to it by 
forces. We imagine, then, that an atom consists 
electrically of a charge of positive electricity and 
a greater or less number of electrons, and there 
are reasons for supposing that the number of 
trons is proportional to the atomic weight. Ah® 
oxygen atom will possess, for instance, 16 times 
VOL. II. —14. 


as niany electrons as the hydrogen atom. The 
positive charge is equal to the sum of all the nega¬ 
tive charges on the electrons. This positive charge 
is su[)posed to be spherical, and to be distribute 
uniformly within the sphere. In some way it 
coheres and occupies a definite volume of the 
order of the atomic volume, say, 10*® cm. radius. 
The spherical supposition is made for simplicity 
of treatment. The (dectrons are moving about 
inside the globe, and can move without resistance 
through the positive. With these suppositions, it 
can be shown that, if there were a single electron 
moving wdthin the globe of positive, it would have 
a definite period of revolution round the centre of 
the globe, the same whatever its distance from the 
centre. With a number of electrons moving in 
orbits round the centre, each would affect the time 
of revolution of the others, but certain arrange¬ 
ments of orbits would persist. Other arrange¬ 
ments might be unstable, and then electrons 
might be thrown out of the atom. As the 
electrons circulate in their orbit.s, they radiate out 
energy in the form of weaves, one wave for each 
revorution, and the hypothesis thus seeks to ac¬ 
count for light and other radiation of like kind. 
If two such atoms approach each other, one may 
be so nearly unstable that it ])arts with one elec¬ 
tron, giving it to the other, which may absorb it 
into its own system. One atom, then, gains a small 
balance of positive, while the other has acquired 
an o(^ual small balance of negative, and, these 
opposite charges attracting each other, the atoms 
keep together and form a molecule. 

The atom possesses an enormous store of energy 
in the motion of the negative electrons. It may 
become unstable through mutual aedion of these 
in their orbits, and some part may fly off to form 
a new atom. Thus the hyjmthesis seeks to 
account for the breaking down of the atoms which 
appears to occur in radium and other radio-active 
bodies. 

We have seen that the mass of each electron 
is rrVv th® hydrogen atom. The 

hypothesis gives an account or this mass which we 
owe to J. J. Thomson. If a body with an electric 
charge upon it is moving, it acts like a short 
length of electric current, and it is surrounded by 
a field of magnetic force; that is, there is mag¬ 
netic energy in the space around as well as electric 
energy, li the moving body is a sphere with the 
charge upon its surface, the Quantity of magnetic 
energy is directly proportional to the square of its 
velocity, and is inversely as its radius. Now, the 
mass of a body may be measured by the energy 
required to get up in it a given velocity v, for 
that energy is If the sphere has mass 

m and no charge, its energy when moving with 
V is mv^l2. If it has a charge, then there is in 
addition the magnetic energy also proportional 
to v^f say, m^v^l2y or the total will be (m-f m*) v*/2. 
Suppose that when without charge the sphere has 
no mass, m will bo 0. Wlien it has a charge, there 
will still be mass mb or rather the sphere will 
behave just as if it had this mass. It is possible, 
then, that the mass of the electron is entirely due 
to its charge. Calculation shows that a massless 
sphere carrying a surface charge equal to that of 
the hydrogen atom, and about 10*^ cm. in radius, 
would behave as if it had mass td® hydro¬ 

gen atom. 

If we could suppose that the hydrogen atom con¬ 
tains 1700 electrons, we could thus account for its 
whole mass. But it appears much more probable 
that that atom contains but one or a few electrons, 
so that if we are still to give an electrical account 
of mass, we must break up the positive globe into 
very small spheres enormous in number, and each 
containing a very small charge, far smaller than 
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that on the electron, these being scattered through 
the globe. But for this supposition there does not 
as yet appear to be any justitication, i.e. it does 
not account for any observed phenomena. 

Certain experiments do seem to show that the 
mass of the electrons is fully accounted for by the 
magnetic energy of tlieir charges when in motion ; 
but even if we accept this account it is very doubt¬ 
ful if we have ‘ explained ’ mass. Certainly all 
our measurements of ener^ involve the idea of 
mass, and it may perhaps be maintained that the 
magnetic energy in the space round the moving 
electron implies the existence of mass in that 
space to serve as a seat for the energy. If so, the 
electric theory of mass only takes the mass from 
the inside of the moving sphere and spreads it 
through the outside space. Again, we come to 
the Boscovich-Faraday conception, that an atom 
is wherever its force acta—not at the centre alone, 
but spread through all space. 

Summary,—Present position of the atomic theory, 
—Tlie belief that matter is granular in structure, 
that it consists of exceedingly minute discrete 
particles, is irresistible. The particle structure 
accounts for a vast host of observed facts, for 
which no other explanation has been suggested. 
We must accept it, unless we abandon all explana¬ 
tion by means of hypothesis, and are willing to 
content ourselves witli mere description of pheno¬ 
mena—a frame of mind which is non-existent. 
When we pursue the particle structure into detail, 
we lind an excellent explanation for the facts of 
chemistry in the hypotliesis that, in a definite 
chemical compound, the particles are molecules, 
all alike, ana that each molecule consists of a 
group of still smaller particles, which, without 
prejudice to their divisibility, we call atoms. The 
chemist finds that the compound can be resolved 
into bodies, each of which is incapable of further 
resolution by ordinary chemical agency, and which 
he terms ‘ elementary.’ An element is supposed to 
consist of atoms all alike in each one kind. No 
explanation other than this has been devised for 
chemical phenomena, and it works .so well that it 
has been universally accepted. So far, we cannot 
even conceive of any other hypothesis. The hypo¬ 
thesis that in a gas the molecules are, on the 
average, far apart and rushing about leads to a 
simple explanation id many gas properties, and 
has suggested properties hitherto unknown which 
investigation has shown to exist. Again, no alter¬ 
native hyjiothesis has been offered; and if we 
accept thi.s, we are bound to accept the determina¬ 
tions of number and size, determinations arrive<l 
at also from other starting-points. 

So far, no s])ecial assumptions need lie made as 
to atomic or molecular structure. But if we .seek 
an explanation, on the atomic hypothesis, of certain 
electneal phenomena, we must imagine some de¬ 
finite structure for the atom. The electrical atom, 
in .some such form as that described, is the only 
atom yet imagined which has any value for the 
purpose. It has served to exiilain many of the 
phenomena, and it has suggested researches which 
have led to new and important discoveries. It is 
easy to criticize it, to point out the large a.s.sump- 
tions on which it is founded. There is, for instance, 
the coherent globe of positive electricity held 
together by unknown agency and allowing the 
negative electrons to move about freely in it. For 
this we require properties unlike the properties of 
any known electrical system. But the chief value 
of such a liyjKithosis lies, not in its objective truth, 
but in its success in accounting for, in co-ordinating, 
what we actually observe, anrl in predicting result.s 
which are afterwards verifieil. It is to be regarded 
as a ‘ working model ’ which gives the .same results 
as the actual atom, though, it may be, by quite 


different machinery. From this point of view the 
electrical atom is a brilliant succe.ss. 

We observe phenomena due to matter in large 
ma8.ses. Our senses tell us nothing of ultra-micro¬ 
scopic structure, and perhaps the sparkling of zinc 
sulphide when exposed to radium is the only 
phenomenon which can fairly be ascribed to single 
atoms, each sparkle being as.signed to the impact 
of one atom. When we go behind observed pheno¬ 
mena and assume a minute structure to account 
for them—a structure far beyond the range of our 
senses in minuteness, and probably utterly beyond 
direct verification — it is pos.sible to imagine 
many types of structure which will account for 
what we observe; just as when we stand in front 
of a clock which we cannot open, we can imagine 
many different trains of wheel-work which will 
account for the motion of the hands. We must, 
therefore, accept only provisionally any one type 
of atomic structure which may be offered. It is, 
on the highest valuation, only one po.ssible solution 
of the problem. We must be prepared for altera¬ 
tion, for addition, for re-construction, as new 
phenomena are observed and need to be accounted 
for. We must be prepared even to abandon it 
altogether if some better ‘ working model ’ is de¬ 
vised. The hypotheses of science are continually 
changing. Old hypotheses break down and new 
ones take their place. But the classification of 
known phenomena which a hypothe.sis has sug¬ 
gested, and the new discoveries of phenomena to 
which it has led, remain as positive and permanent 
additions to natural knowledge when the hypothesis 
itself has vanished from thought. 

Litbraturb.—F or earlj^ history: R. Angrus Smith, Memoir 
of John Dalton, and Uistory of the Atomic Theory, London, 
1856. For the present condition of knowledfje on Atomic 
Weights; S. Young, Stoichiometry, 190S. For the Kinetic 
Theory ; O. E. Meyer, Kinetic Theory of Gases (Eng. tr. 2nd 
ed.); an elementary exposition is given in Poynting and 
Thomson, Heat^, 1908, ch. ix. For the Vortex-nng Theory; 
J. Clerk Maxwell, ‘Atom’ in Elir^; J. J. Thomson, Motion 
of Vortex Rimfs, 1883 [an advanced mathematical treatise carry¬ 
ing the subject to its furthest point]. For Professor Larmor's in¬ 
vestigations: J. Larmor, ^Kther and Matter, 1900 [a mathemat¬ 
ical exposition]. For Lord Kelvin’s views on the Boscovichian 
Atoms, his Baltimore Lectures, Cambridge, 1904 [a treatise on 
optics]. For the Electrical Atomic Tiieory : J. J. Thomson, 
Electricity and Matter, 1904, Discharge of Electricity through 
Gases, 1898, and Corjmsctilar Theory of Matter, 1907 ; Sir O. 
Lodge, Electrons, 1900. For the iise of the Electrical Theory 
in Optics; P. Drude, Theory of Optics, 1902 [a mathematical 
treatise on optics, developed on the Electro-magnetic Theory of 
T.iglit, and using the conception of the electric construction of 
the Atom]. J. H. FOYNTING. 

ATONEMENT.—See Expiation ano Atone¬ 
ment. 

ATROPHY. —This term in its siinple.st meaning 
.signifies lack of nourtshment, but in its stricte.st 
use is apjdied to the diminution and enfeeblement 
of the limbs and organs, or parts of organs, of 
complex animals and vegetaliles as a result of 
disuse. The rapid decrease in weight of an animal 
as a result of starvation, or the wasting (emacia¬ 
tion) so commonly seen as a consequence of pro¬ 
longed fever or malignant disease, does not even 
in tlie medical sense come under the heading 
‘ atrophy ’; tliis term is used to expre.ss such 
changes as the wasting of a muscle when its nerve 
supply is cut. Muscles are in reality the .specialized 
end-organs of motor nerves, and without the neces¬ 
sary stimulus from the nerve-centres the muscle 
is useless. The atrophy of a muscle is broimht 
about not only by dividing its dominant nerve, but 
also by de.stroying the nerve-centre in the .spinal 
cord or brain from which its impulses to contract 
are derived. Examples of atropiiied muscles from 
these causes may be found in every Poor Law 
infirmary in Great Britain. Similar results may 
be studied in other special sense-organs like the 
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eye ; when the optic nerve is divided, or the visual 
centre in the. brain destroye(], the retina, the 
delicate structure in the eyeball wliicdi is the 
recipient of lif^^Iit rays, quickly atrophies. It is 
likewise a matter of importance for tlie preserva¬ 
tion of hi{.;lily organized structures that they I»e 
kept in moderate use. It is common knowdedge 
that living animals kept in dark places lose their 
acuteness of vision, and in fish, crustaceans, and 
burrowing forms of animal life the sense of vision 
is not only diminished but is actually lost, and the 
eyeballs diminish to inconspicuous dots. 

'The most interesting examples of atrophy and 
suppression of parts are those which come under 
tlie observation of naturalists and morphologist.s. 
These observers are especially intereste<l in the 
ell’ects produced by disuse of organs of animals and 
plants caused by changed habits of life, or by the 
increasing importance of other organs. This is 
illustrated by tadpoles. When the frog embryo 
emerges from the egg, it has a long tail and 
external gills ; in the course of its metamorphosis 
limbs appear, and the tadpole assumes more and 
more the form of a frog ; the gills and tail do not 
drop oil', but are slowly absorbed and disappear, 
and the aejuatic tadpole is changed to the amphi¬ 
bious frog. The disappearance and modification of 
the eartiiaginous arches wliich sui)porf(‘d its gills, 
and some correlated changes in the framework of 
tlie skull, are as remarkable, though not so obvious, 
as the atrophy of the tail. Similar atrophy of 
organs may be studied in many animal forms 
which in their early life enjoy a free existence, 
but later become fixed forms, such as ascidians. 
Many remarkable instances of the atrophy and 
disap}»earance of larval organs may be stmlie<l 
among invertebrates, esmadally sea-urchins and 
star-fishes. Whilst wondering at these remark¬ 
able things, we sho\ild not overlook the fact that 
many instances of this suppression of parts occur 
in the highest mammals, even in man. The fall 
of the milk-teeth is due to a process similar to 
that which causes the Joss of the tail in tadpoles 
and ascidians. Pupi)ies are born blind, owing to 
the existence of a vascular membrane occupying 
the space known as the pupil of the eye; this 
membrane atrophies, and the pups become sensible 
to light. In tire human embryo this membrane 
is also })resent, but it disappears shortly before 
birth. 

The bodies of all mammalia contain many 
remnants of organs which in the early stage of 
their development were of first-rate importance 
in their economy ; but when the animals are born 
and become lung-breathers, the alteration in the 
manner of respiration leads to very great changes 
in a few of the larger blood-vessels, causing them 
to atrophy ; but they remain throughout life 
detectable by the eye and scalpel of the anatomist. 
Even more remarkable are tno great number of 
vestiges of parts which may be discovered in every 
special organ of the body ; and the more specialized 
tlie organ has become, the greater the number of 
tilrophied parts it contains. The brain abounds 
in such remnants, and contains rudiments of a 
third eve. The organ of hearing, and even the 
externa*! ear, or auricle, contain many atrophied 
parts. This is true of tlie eyeball and its protect¬ 
ing lids. A child can verify for himself that a horse 
or a dog has three eyelids, merely by holding the 
paired eyelids apart ; and if he examines the nasal 
side of his oA\n orbit he will see the little pink 
cone representing the third eyelid (nictitating 
membrane) of the horse, dog, and owl, and with 
a magnifying glass may distinguish the delicate 
hairs upon it. Tlie larynx, the heart, the liver, 
the intestines, and even the limbs abound in 
vestiges. In those remarkably modified mammals 


the whales, the hind limbs are represented by 
mere rudiments concealed in blubber. 

Pr(>b,ibly the result of atropliy in producing pro¬ 
found modilication of outward form and structure 
and yet leaving traces of its stejis in the form of 
atrophie<l organs is nowliere so convincing as, or 
more easily studied than, in those interesting 
fh»wers known as orchids. The juesent writer 
Ixdieves thiit it is hardly an exaggeration to urge 
that orchids hold tlie same relation in the floral 
world in ri'gard to modification of form through 
atrophy and snpjiression of parts - the results of a 
changed environment—that whales hold for the 
same reasons among mammals. 

Not the least important aspect of atrophy is 
its relation to sexual organs. It is well known 
that flowers represent the reproductive organs of 
phanerogamous plants, and that in many of tliem 
a single flower contains male and female parts. 
In some plants the sexes of the flowers are separate, 
some being male and otliers female. A careful 
investigation of the development of certain flowers 
wliich, when fully blown, are of single sex, shows 
tliat they po.ssess the germs of organs belonging to 
both sexes, and that in the course of growtli the 
organs of one sex develop and attain maturity, 
whilst those of the ojiposite sex remain rudiment¬ 
ary or completely atn)j)hy. It haj)pens, and not 
infrequently, that in a flower of a plant normally 
unisexual the male and female parts develop 
equally : such are called hermaphrodite. Exactly 
similar conditions have been detected throughout 
the animal kingdom, even to its summit—man. 
In the higher mammals, hermaphrodite forms are 
always sterile, and regarded as malformations. In 
addition to suppressed or atrophied parts resuming 
a former higher grade of di'velopmeiit, they may 
even in their degenerate condition, like idlers in a 
cornmunitv, he a source of much trouble. Very 
many curious and often dangerous conditions, 
known to surgeons as cysts and tumours, arise in 
the remnants of belated organs. Many occur in 
the neighbourhood of the mouth, tongue, and neck, 
i’robably the two most ])ersistently fatal are the 
vermiform appendix, and the remnant of the repre¬ 
sentative of the yolk-sac, known as Meckel’s 
diverticulum, a fertile source of intestinal obstruc¬ 
tion as well as a catise of malformation in that 
l»art of the alimentary canal known as the ileum. 

When an organ, or part of au organ, whic.h is 
usually suppressed, or represented by an atrophied 
rudiment in the adult, appi'ars as a fairly formed 

5 >art in an animal, it is regarded as a malformation, 
.^'or example, men and women normally possess 
twelve pairs of ribs, but the vertebral segments in 
the Tie<fk, and some of those in the loin, possess 
minute unditVerentiated ribs. In many vertebrates 
tlie corresponding cervical and lumbar vertebra; 
bear Mell-developed ribs, but, as they are always 
present, it is usual to sjieak of them as normal. 
Occasionally in man the rudimentary ribs iu the 
neck and loin appear as well-developed elements 
in the skeleton. Thus a skeleton with thirteen 
pairs of ribs is described as being abnormal. The 
condition has a de(;per meaning. 'I'lie iiitmpret^i- 
tion which the morpnologist places on tlie matter 
is this: Man is descended from an ancestor who 
normally po.ssessed more than twelve jiairs of ribs ; 
the cervical and lumbar ribs have undergone sup¬ 
pression, and are represented by rudiments or 
vestiges. When a vestigi' of this character re¬ 
appears in a functional form, it is described as an 
example of atavism (r/.e.) or reversion. 

Atavkstie phenomena are easily studied in plants. 
This has been a subject of groat fascination since 
(ioethe drew the attention of botanists to the fact 
that the various parts of a flower may be regarded 
as inmlilied leaves. This does not mean that each 
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j>art of a flower is a inetainorphosed leaf, but that 
we are able to trace every structural j^railation, 
from leaves to bracts, from bracts to sepals ; and 
not infrequently scj)als will be replaced by or 
become converted into true leaves. The chaiif^es 
from sepals to petals, and from petals to stamens, 
are as ‘gradual as from bracts to sepals; and the 
liomolo^y is often declared by the stamens becom¬ 
ing petals, and petals appearing as leaves. Even 
stamens occasionally revert in this way, and 
constitute abnormalities or monstrosities. 

Atavistic conditions of this kind are met with in 
animals, es})ecially in connexion with the append¬ 
ages of crustaceans ; and it is astoumling to see a 
lobster will I an antejina surmounting its eye-stalk 
and re])lacing the wlojle or part of its eye. Yet 
})arallel malformations occur in shee)), dogs, and 
ehihlitm, when the conjunctival covering of the 
eyeball reverts to skin and produces hair. Al¬ 
though men oiler explanations of these curious 
phenomena, and call tliem reversions to ancestral 
typos or adaptations to einironment, or seek to 
sohe them by the phrase ‘natural selection,* it 
must be admitted that the cause still remains 
veiled in impenetrable mystery. It is also certain 
that, if we knew the cause of the shedding of tlie 
milk-teeth in children, we should be able to explain 
the origin of s[)ecies, and the cause of the great 
division of plants and animals into males and 
females. See also Degenkhation, Di.^^EA.SE. 

Litkkatitrk.—F. E. Beddard, .-1 Book on M'huU's, London, 
1900; C. Darwin, The Fertiii/sation o/ Orchidti^, London, ISS.'i; 
J. Bland-Sntton, Evolution and Ditteasf, London, 1890; M. 
Masters, Vegetable Teratology, London, 1S()9. 

J. Bland-Sutton. 

ATTACHMENT.—Attachment may be con¬ 
sidered in three relations: ( 1 ) atta<diment to the 
tilings of sense ; (2) to objects of atlection ; (3) to 
the fruits of action. 

1. Attachment to the things of sense. —This is the 
uncontrollable attraction that the physical and emo¬ 
tional environment has for the lower cons(;iou.sne.ss 
in man. Now it is obvious that attachment in tliis 
sense is perfectly natural, and is quite nece.s.sary 
for long stages or evolution during which the ego in 
man is gaining experience and learning the neces¬ 
sity for self-control, while the various faculties of 
the mind tire developed through the activities 
induced by the struggle for life and goods. The 
characteristic of this form of attachment is that 
it centres in the personal self, and is essentially 
selfish, and .so cannot be an abiding condition in 
the life of humanity. A time comes in the evolu¬ 
tion of each individual soul when that atta<diment 
is weakened and a new centre formed ; and it is 
religion that then begins to draw in oiijioaition 
to that downward ab.sorption in worldly affairs 
winch claims so strongly the energies of man. 
There may indeed be long periods during which 
the attraction towards a sj)iritual life may seem 
almo.'^t inoj»erative, but sooner or later mu.st come 
the conversion to a new course of life, when the 
old way will be forsaken and an upward path 
adopted. 

2 . Ohjccts of affection. —Though attachment here, 
in tlie more primitive phases, is strongly permeated 
with .selfishness, yet there is always and in all ca.ses 
a centre of attraction formed outside the self, 
and this change, implying new motives, at once 
begins to humani/e ana improve the entire nature. 
Erom sex and family affections—extended grailually 
to comrades and friends—there eventually arises 
a wide love of mankind, losing all the elements 
of attachment as it grows in unsellishne.ss and 
approache.s union with the Divine. 

3 . The fruits of action. — Man seeks advanta¬ 
geous results ; lie sets his mind on success, an<l is 
pro])ortionally elated or depres.sed as events turn 
out in ;’< cordance with his wishes or against them. 


He is attached to the outcome of his efforts, and ia 
not content solely with doing his duty, or his best, 
and leaving the result to God. It is on this kind 
of attachment that the Bhagavad Gitd (ch. 5) has 
so much to say: ‘ The man who is devoted an<l not 
attached to tne fruit of his ac^tions obtains tran¬ 
quillity ; whilst he who through desire has attach¬ 
ment for the fruit of action is lx)und down thereby.’ 
Man acts le.ss and less selfishly as he rises towards 
perfection, and he remains untlismaye<l and natient 
when the results appear a<lverse. When he has 
rid liimself of all the lower attachments, he is no 
longer a slave to the lower desires, and has become 
ready to enter the abode of bli.ss, or the Kingdom 
of Heaven, for he has conquered self and obtained 
freedom. 

Litbr.m i'rk.— Fowler un<i Wilson, The Pi'inciplea of Morals, 
Oxford, I.S91, p. 08; Davidson, Christian Ethic.^, London, 
IMM), p. IlUf. ; Newbolt, The iSacrantent of the Altar, Txnidon, 
1008, pp. 176, 200; Copleston, JludUhism, rriinitive and 
Present‘d, Ijondon, 1908, p. 93. See also Dktaciimkn r, Lova, 

fkklino. G. a. Ga.skell. 

ATTENTION.— 

‘Strange to say, so patent a fact as the perpetual presence 
of selective attention has received hardly any notice from !«>'- 
chologist^ of the English empiricist school. The Germans have 
explicitly treated of it, either as a faculty or as a resultant; 
hut in (he pages of sucli writers as Locke, Hume, Hartley, the 
Mills, an<l Spencer, the word sciarcely occurs, or if it does so, it 
is j>arenthelically and as if by inatlvertence. The motive of 
this ignoring of the phenomenon is obvious enough. These 
writers are bent on showing how the higher fai;uities of the 
mind are pure products of “experience”; and experience is 
Huppo.sed to be of sometliing simply given. Att<‘ntiori, im]'Iying 
a degree of reactive spontarjeity, would seem to break tijrough 
the circle of pure receptivity which constitutes “ expericniio,” 
and hence must not he spoken of under penalty of interfering 
with the smoothness of the tale’ (James, Principles of Psy- 
choloay, i. 402). 

Tliis is tho opening paragraph of James’s cliapter 
on Attention, which introduced into English-speak¬ 
ing countries a new' and better way of treating the 
subject. Other writers on Psychology have written 
luminously on the subject, and readers of the works 
of Ward, Baldwin, Stout and others, may now have 
an adequate conception of tlto function of attention 
in the evolution of mental life, and of its sigiiilicance 
in mental work. 

While the empiricists have, for the reason .stated 
by Professor James, tlirust attention into the laick- 
ground, and have neglected the whole function of 
mental activity in experience, other schools akso 
have conspired towards the neglect of this form of 
mental action. Idealism in all its forms flnd.s 
scarcely any place for it and its function. As the 
empiricist, in the interest of a view which regarded 
experience as given and determined by the pressure 
of the external order on the mind, insisted that all 
exi>erience is implicit in sense impies.sions, so the 
ideali.st regarded experience as determined by tlie 
evolution of the Idea. Will is, for some of them, 
especially for Mr. Bradley, the self-realization of 
the Idea. But in the evolution of tlie Idea there 
is no room for selective attention ; tliere is scarcely 
room for any activity of the subject at all. It is 
curious tliat both idealists and empiricists come to 
practically tlie same result. Empiricists ignore 
selective attention, because they wi.sli to account 
for all the products of experience by laws of 
a.ssociation which cluster things together inde- 
jieruiently of the activity of the subject; and 
idealists, in tho interests of the ideal order, regard 
exjierienco as dictated by the objective selection 
of luire tliouglit. 

In truth, tlie (lucstion of attention and itssignili- 
cance involves the whole question of the possibility 
of spontaneity in life, and of whether tlie move¬ 
ment of life is wholly determined from without, 
or whether the organic being has the power of 
.selecting, out of variou.s po.ssibilities, what it can 
be and do. Is there such a thing as subjective 
selection, as Dr. Ward calls it, or organic selec- 
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tion, as Professor Baldwin calls it? Or is the life 
of an organism determined for it hy factors in 
which it has no function? Is there sahjective 
selection, or is all determined by what is called 
Natural Selection ? The question is too large to 
be argued here, but it is named because the same 
fundamental issue is raised by writers on atten¬ 
tion. It may be well, then, simply to state the 
issue as it appears from the view of Biology before 
we discuss it from the narrower view of Psychology 
and Ethics. 

The question may be broadly stated thus : Is 
there an autonomy of life ? Is the })roper activity 
of the organism a real factor in biology ? And are 
there new concepts required to describe the func¬ 
tions of life, in addition to those which are required i 
for an adequate account of the phenomena of the j 
inorganic worhl ? A quarter of a century ago, it 
was strongly alHrmed that a true and adequate 
scientific account of vital behaviour could be 
reached only when the behaviour of life could Vie 
expressed in terms of physics and chemistry. Vital 
l»hcnomena were only transformed physical and 
chemical processes. They were altogether deter- 
mine<l by the pressure of pViysical and chemical 
activities. Let one read the writings of Iluxlcy, 
or the art. ‘ Zoology’ in EBr^, and it will be seen 
that the physical and chemical explanation held 
the field. It holds the field no longer, 'fhere are 
now many who do not fear to speak of the auto¬ 
nomy of life, and who do not hesitate to affirm 
that the chief factor in biological science is the 
]>r<)per activity of the organism. Tl is questioned 
now whether any organic feature can be explained, 
even in the most general way, by the action of 
physi(!al forces. 

' What at first to be the result of ■ttechinical pressure 

may afterivurtls he fouml to be an cvetive pro*‘os8 of growth, and 
what at first seems to be a full effect of capillarity among 
hoiungeueous elements may afterwards he shown to depend on 
specialized m(‘taholic conditions of the surfaces as its principal 
ruusc ' (Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of the Organism, 

1. p. i)3). 

As Ilrie.sch further shows, tlu'sc inocesses do not 
lamslitute life, ‘they are used hy life.’ In this 
sentence the issue is stated with clearness and 
precision. Life u.ses for its own purpo.se the 
[)hy8ical and chemical processes, anil account must 
he taken of th (3 activity of life, if we are ti under¬ 
stand the problem of vital behaviour. 

Life, then, uses the jiliysical and chemical pro- 
ces.ses, and by its own activity dispo.scs of them for 
its own puiqiose, and puts them to iise.s not forth¬ 
coming in the inorganic world. Alien matter is 
taken up, transformed, raised to a higher level, 
and u.sed for the weal of the organism. Life .selects 
out of the environment what i.s needed for itself. 
I'here is selective activity on the part of life; it 
takes what it need.s and neglects what it does not 
need. 

‘Turn a miscellaneous lot of birds into a garden J^a^bcatfher 


luring up in the dry, nags aiui rusncs m uuu 
uolets and ferns in the shady hollows, gorse and broom on the 
hillfons By the principle of subjective selection special 

envirinmeriu are sinsUd out by diltcreiit iiwlivi.luals from the 
jreneral environment common to all, and so far there is not 
necessarily anv competition. Two artists or two anglers may 
be in each other’s wav, hut an artist and an angler will hardly 
h^commeSe each other. A garden would still niterest a fly¬ 
catcher if there were neither pease nor cherries m it, piovided 
the insects remained ; whereas the bullfinch w’ould at once 
foLkeV Natural selection, as distinct from subjective selec- 

tion, comas Into play only wben two f'^h"n Ihe 

same tlah two artists compete for the same prizes, when the 
early bird gets the worm tlial the without 

(Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism-, i. ZUoi.j. 

For a fomplete explanation of biological pheno¬ 
mena, account imint be taken, no <loubt, of C'e t\vo 
comprehensive factors suimiied up umler the names 
of ‘natural selection' and ‘subjective selection. 


This is not the place to deal with them in any com¬ 
prehensive manner (see art. ACTIVITY and other 
related articles). Here it i.s snllicient to say that 
natural selection (comprehending under that name 
all external conditions, and all that Darwin sets 
forth under the comprehensive title of Natural 
ISelection) is not sufficient to describe the behaviour 
of life, or to account for its manifold activities. 
Life itself counts for something in the final result. 
Growth, assimilation, ond reproduction attest the 
activity of life. The.st -'low that life so far selects 
its environment, and that, if there are a thousand 
species in a square mile of ground, each selects its 
own environment, and each uses it in its own way, 
and for its own oiirjioses. 

The wider prohicni set to biology by the activity 
of the organism, and by subjective selection in 
relation to natural selection, is parallel to the 

E roblem set to tlie psychologist and the morali.st 
y the relation of attention to tlie general condi¬ 
tions imposed on conscious individual life by the 
fact that there are logical laws, law.s of association, 
psychological conditions of tbongbt, action, and 
feeling, and other conditions which seem to deter- 
lurie the limits within which attention is to be 
exercise 1. As in biology we ask the que.stion, 
Does natural selection account for vital cxjicri- 
cnce without the postulate of the activity of the 
organism ? so here we ask the question. Do the 
logii-al, psychological, and other laws and condi- 
• ioiis of mental life account for mental behaviour 
ithout the postulate of the conscious activity of 
the imlividnal subject? 

As regards life in general, it is to he (diserved 
that its lirst work is concerned with those move¬ 
ments which are indispensable to vital functions 
iind to its existence as a living body. As a primary 
condition of existence an organism must adapt 
itself to its surroundings, and a series of actions 
must proceed in order that such an end may be 
accomplished. These activities relate themselves 
to the general ends of self-preservation and the 
preservation of the snecies. A full account of the 
phenomena connectea with this problem would lead 
us into the region of the relation of organ and func¬ 
tion, the relation of appetite and desire to their 
objects, and akso the relation of feeling generally 
towards physiological processes on the one hand 
and mental proc("<se8 on tlie other. Without 
entering into these, we shall merely notice here 
that life can be described only as a series of actions 
having reference to an end. That end is the pre¬ 
servation of the individual or the preservation 
of tlie species. It is a question whether those 
activities which are said to be instinctive in the 
individual are really so ; that is, whether they are 
the outcome of activities which at the outset were 
acts of choice, these being by repetition consol i 
dated into habit; or whether tliey were automatic 
from the beginning. Some contend that actions 
at present instinctive were originally the outcome 
of choice, and that tho.se actions, stimulated by a 
feeling of pleasure, which u.sually accompanies tlie 
exercise ot vital functions, have been translated 
into habit, and have passed into the region of 
reftex action. Hahit is ‘lapsed intelligence,’ i.c. 
voluntary action may become instinctive, or im¬ 
pulsive, and in the evolution of life may become 
habitual or reflex action. 

But, if we take any organism as it stands, 
leaving undecided the question as to the forces 
which have operated to make it what it is, there 
is no doubt that every organism has to adjust 
itself to its environment. Whether it has been 
made by the slow processes of what is called 
natural selection, or whether it has had something 
to do with the making of itself, yet, as it is there 
in its circumstances and conditions, it has to strive, 
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to work, to mlapt itself to varying conditions ; and 
if it is to survive, it must select tlie most advan¬ 
tageous course of action. In the ca.se of life gener¬ 
ally this is comparatively sirn}>le. The individual 
organism adapts itself to its environment by a 
series of actions directed to the main ends of self- 
preservation or the preservation of the si)ecies. 

‘All afts of willinj;, whether external or internal, are divideil 
into two great cLasses, the first comprising simple or impulsive 
acts ; the second, complex acta, which imply freedom of choice. 
Simple or impulsive acts are determined by a single motive, 
whereas complex acta, though they may he determined hy a 
single motive, imply a choice between several. An impulsive 
action, whether internal or external, Is therefore ijuicker than 
an ad of choice, which is preceded by a feeling of doubt and 
hesitation. The latter is also termed a free act, or an act of 
“free-will,” because it expresses more clearly than any other 
the freedom, spontaneity, and independence of the individual 
with regard to external stimuli. Impulsive acts are also acts of 
volition, though in a lesser degree than acts of free-will, and 
possess the character of spontaneous consciou.sness, which dis- 
tinguishc.s all marnfestations of the will ’ (Villa, Contemporary 
Psychology, ”13). 

Ill an ordinary’organism, up to the appearance of 
retiectivo consciousness, action is directed to its 
ends mainly by wliat Villa calls ‘ a single motive.’ 
Driven by the impulse of hunger or of love, the 
action of the organism goes straight to its object. 
Whether Uiis is the outcome of natural selection, 
or whether it is acciuired by the organism it.'jolf as 
the result of a process of education, it is not 
necessary here to decide. For in either case the 
adaptation is there, and the action of the organism 
is the result of subjective need linding its .satisfac¬ 
tion in an appro{)riate object. In any event, the 
action and its motive are simple, direct, and im¬ 
perative. 

In a life which is merely organic, the need of the 
organism may he regarded as in ilirect and simiile re¬ 
lation to its e.xternal objects, and proceeds straight to 
the appropriation of them; in conscious life, or in the 
life wliieli is on tlie way towards self-con.sciousness, 
other factors enter in, ami the situation becomes 
more complex. Yet tlie more complex .situation 
rises naturally out of the simpler. There is no 
abrupt break in the evolution of mental life, and 
we can scarcely say when what we call attention 
begins to be properly exerci.sed. In every organism 
tliere is a centre, to which all movements are re¬ 
ferred. The organi.sm i.s aware of its own needs, 
ami of the objects which are to satisfy those need.s. 
With the growth of con.sciousne.ss, the awarene.s.s 
lx 5 (!omes intensified, until, in the fully-developed 
self-conscious life, consciou.sness is aware of itself 
and of all its needs and aims. But consciousness in 
general is just this awareness, and this awareness 
involves that mental activity which we call atten¬ 
tion. More fully describea in the words of Dr. 
Leidd, attention is ‘ a purpo.seful volition, sutlused 
with peculiar feelings of elt'ort or strain, and accom¬ 
panied by a changed condition of the field of dis- 
criminatiN'e consciousness, as respects intensity, 
content, and clearness ’ {Psychology, Descriptive 
and Explanatory, p. 61). Wliile the description 
just given seems to apnly in its fullne.ss only to a 
mental life completely developed, it is in a measure 
applicable to all con.scious life. It will be ob¬ 
served that in the definition given above there 
is no attempt to limit attention to the exclusive 
operation ot any particular activity of the mind. 
It is, on the contrary, the synthesis of all the 
activities of the mind, whether of feeling, willing, 
or thinking. Attention is thus elementary and 
universal ; it belongs to every state of conscious¬ 
ness, and is present in every field of consciousness, 
or, as is said by Dr. Ward : 

‘ As to tlie subjective relation of objects, the relation of pre¬ 
sentation itself, we liave merely to note that on the side of the 
subject it inij)lies what, for want of a better word, may be called 
attention, exiLuding the denotation of this term so as to include 
even what we ordinarily call inattention. Attention so used will 
thus cover pan of what is meant by consciousness—so much of 
it, that is, a.s answers to being mentally active, active enough I 


at least to “ receine impressions.’’ Attention on the side of the 
subject imidies inUnisitv on the side of the object: we might 
indeed almost call inten’sitv the matter of a presentation, with 
out which it is a nonentity ’ (A)AVI”, art. * Psychology,' p. 41»>)- 

Awareness of the stream of con.sciou.sness, as it 
pas.ses on, becomes attention in the stricter sense 
a.s elementvS in experience become more or les,- 
intense. It is impossible here to enumerate all 1 lie 
elements wliich enter into consciousness, nor is ii 
nece.-^sary. For the reaction of the mind against 
its presentations, whatever these may he, gives us 
at once the elementary coiulition of attention. At 
the outset, Ijefore mind has come to the possession 
of itself, it is po.ssiblo that attention is without 
piiri>os(?, that it is aroused by change in mental 
experience—by pleasure or pain, or hy tlie over¬ 
stimulation of sense or faeulty~and that it is 
exercised in an unthinking, involuntary way. But 
such rudimentary forms of conscious activity aie 
the foundations on wliich voluntary, delil>erat.\ 
and sustained attention are built up. Some, 
indeed, limit the term ‘attention’ to its more de 
veloped form, and refuse to recognize the more 
rudimentary forms as worthy of the name. But 
without tlie rudimentary forms there would he 
no possibility of the development of mental life, 
ami no po.ssibility of the deliberate sustained atten¬ 
tion which fashions for itself a scheme of living, 
ami .shapes uumms for realizing it. Mental acti\ ity 
in aceepting the given, in bein^ interested in ii, 
finds that it can enhanee the intensity of some 
elements, may hasten or retard the flow of the 
stream of conseiousness, may also diseriminate 
between desirable and undesirable elements, and 
thus the value of attention is recognizetl. For 
mental life cannot grow without proper inental 
a«*tivity, and the jiroper name of siieli activity is 
simidy‘attention.’ 

Usually the conditions of attention are ju.st the 
conditions of eonseiousne.ss in goiieral We have 
seen from Dr. W’ard that a largo nart of tin* 
stream of conseiousness is projierly ineiuded under 
the phenomena of attention. It so happens that 
many \vriters on this topic so deserihe the con 
ditions of attention as to leave out of sight any 
proper activity on the part of tlie subject. It i.s 
pos.sible .‘«o to describe the efteets of attention as 
to leave out all reference to tlie selective activity 
of the individual. One may .say, with Professor 
Piilsbiiry, that ‘ the essence of attention as a cun 
scums process is an increase in the clearness of 
one idea or group of ideas at the expense of others ’ 
{Attention, p. 11). This is quite true, only it 
leaves out the essential element of liow attention 
was directed so as to produce that result. In fact, 
in the able work cite<l so much stre.ss is laid on 
processes and conditions of attention that attention 
itself scarcely ever appears. Tims there are many 
valuable descrijitions of the motor concomitants 
of attention, of its comlitioiis, of the edects of 
attention on eonseiousne.ss, ami so on, and yet 
the j)roper character of inental activity receives 
hardly any recognition. We may quote from the 
summaries, usefully anpended to each chapter. 
The summaries of the chajiter on ‘ The Conditions 
of Attention ’ are the>e : 

‘The eonUiLioris of any at:t of attention are to !)« found in the 
present environment fobjective conditions) and in the past 
experience of the individual fsubjective conditions). The main 
objective conditions are the intensity, extent, and duration of 
the stimulus. The subjective conditions are to be fourul in the 
Idea in mind at the time, In the mood of the moment, the 
education, previous social environment, and heredity of the 
individual' (p. 52). 

Frofes.s()r J ames has said : 

‘ My experience is what I agree to attend to. Onlv those 
items which I notice shape my mind ; without selective interest 
experience is an utter chaos. Interest alone gives accent and 
ernnhasi.s, light ami sha<ie, background and foreground—int.el- 
ligiitle persjiectivo, in a word. It varies in every creature, but 
sviihoiit it the consciousness of every creature would be a grey. 
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chaotic indiscriminativeness, imposaible for us even to con¬ 
ceive ’ {Pwchology, i. 402 f.). 

But Professor Pillsbury in his summary of the 
chapter on ‘ Interest and Feeling of Activity as 
Conditions of Attention ’ speaks thus ; 

‘ Neither interest nor “ mental activity ’’ can be regarded as 
a condition of attention. Interest is either a general name for 
the subjective conditions of attention when ascribed to the 
object, or it is used to designate a mood which accompanies all 
attending. Mental activity is really bodily activity—a mass of 
sensations that comes from the contraction of muscles in 
different parts of the body. The contractions result from 
motor innervations which accompany attention ‘ (p. 68). 

According to Professor James, we attend to 
things because they are interesting. Professor 
Pillsbury is of opinion that ‘ things are interesting 
because we attend to them, or because we are 
likely to attend to them: we do not attend to 
them because they are interesting’ (p. 55). The 
cart and tlie horse are somehow united, but we 
are left in doubt as to which comes first. To 
us it appears that in the solution of Professor 
Pillsbur}' the cart is before the horse. Ilia book 
is the largest and most elaborate of any work we 
know on ‘Attention.’ It contains many things 
which are of the liighest value. But it does not 
seem to cast much light on its main theme. 
Attention in its proper meaning seems to l)c 
con.‘<picuous by its absence. We quote from the 
chapter called ‘ General Conclusion.s ’: 

‘ I’ning aLtentiori as a type, it is possible to bring many of 
the other nieiital processes under that head and to make it 
nerve as a l)iusis for the classilifation of states of mind. We 
have seen, for example, that attention influences re<;alled im¬ 
pressions in practically the same way that It influences their 
original entrance. When a memory image is once given in 
consciousness, it will be retained very much as a perception 
received immediately from the external world. Furthermore, 
attention largely determines winch of the many possilde 
associates of any impression shall become actual. In this 
sense it selects the memories offered by association Just as it 
selects the objects of sense that shall be pennitted to enter. 
By attention in this sense we mean again from the side of the 
conditions the effect of the sum-total of previous conscious 
states, as united in the purpose of the moment, the general 
trend of the preceding thought, the character of the man, 
his profession, and further back the complete series of earlier 
experiences and inherited tendencies which make him what 
he is. His thought about any subject, no matter what the 
starting-point, is an expression of himself in the fullest mean¬ 
ing of the tenn ’ (p. 313!.). 

When Pillsbury in the passage quoted describes 
attention a.s ‘ the etlect of the sum-total of previous 
(ronseiou.s .state.s,’ etc., has he not left out tlie most 
essential element in attention? When he speaks 
of the complete series of earlier experiences and 
inherited tendencies which have made ‘ him what 
he is,’ has he not neglected the most potent factor, 
namely, the share which the man has in the 
making of liimself ? Take members of the same 
family, descended from the same parents, subject 
to the same kind of earlier experiences, the same 
inherited tendencies, responsive to the same en¬ 
vironment in family, school, and neighbourhood, 
and how on his principles does he account for the 
manifold ditlerences between them? It seems to 
the present writer that Professor Pillsbury, in his 
earnest desire to lay stress on the general con¬ 
ditions, has forgotten the personal equation of 
each individual. He has imitated the procedure 
of the biologist, who lays the whole stress on 
natural selection, and neglects the])art played by 
the subjective in the evolution of life. General 
laws can never account for particular efleets. It 
is a useful study to seek to find out the general 
conditions which have helped to make a man what 
hois; but that has to be supplemented by a par¬ 
ticular study of the man in his l‘abit as he lives. 
It does not fielp us much to say that bhakespeare 
was an Knglishman, and that Burns was a bcots- 
rnan; for we have still to learn what were the 
topics which interested these great 
wis the interest which <lirected their attention to 

this or to that line of ^ 

possible that we may never be able to give a 


scientific explanation of the individual in this 
relation or in any other ; for the individual, aa 
such, is outside of general rules, and mnat be 
accepted in all his concreteness as a subject of 
study by himself. 

It is pointed out by llollding {Outlines of Psy¬ 
chology, pp. 108-112) that, in immediate sensations 
and in the flow of them, interest and the attention 
determined by the interest play an essential part. 
He points out (p. 120) that we are not given over 
in a purely passive way to the impressions of the 
external world. Excitations from without call 
forth movements which serve to retain or pursue 
them. An involuntary search and accommodation 
help to determine the character of the sensation. 

‘ If a sensation takes oomplete possession and almost suc¬ 
ceeds in driving all else out of consi itfusness, it then arrests 
our activity also. An exclusive serisaLif>n therefore presup 
poses attention, but is not one with it. Besides, how does a 
sensation become exclusive ? F.xcitations can flow in upon us 
siinullaneously from several sides. The eye, e.g., receives 
siiMultan*‘OU8 excitations from several points of light. Several 
senses. ■ 'reover, may be in oiieration together. If purely 
passiv' ocnsuous perception would afford at every instant a 
ch: o.- I di.erse sensations. But from the multitude of these 
di- er- ’ sensations, in every instant, one is selected which 
brit es the centre. Reflexly and instinctively the attention 
, ' ' ^roiii one excitation to another . . . The moLive which 
•c.> ' .10 attention to leave one excitation and turn to 
anotl.t r is to be looked for in a sense of fatigue or in a feeling 
of dullness, which makes it a necessity or a recreation to turn 
to new excitation, especially to one which is a natural 
.;ou cerpart or supplement of a preceding excitation. In every 
in . transition an elementary choice takes place ' (p. 120 f.). 

lleferring to the whole discussion for further 
elucidation, we may now say that even in sensa¬ 
tions and in the How of them choice has a part, 
,.nd attention may determine what sensations may 
occupy the centre of consciousness, what may be 
thrust into the background, and wdiat may be 
tlirust altogether outside the threshold of con¬ 
sciousness. 

But such attention may be involuntary, or may 
have the character of reflex movement. Yet this 
elementary choice is the necessary condition of 
such new arrangement of sensations as will lie 
transformed into those results of human effort 
which we recognize in the contents of science, art, 
philosophy, and in all other results of human 
effort. Out of elementary choice and out of 
almost unconscious attention come the magnifi¬ 
cent results which we have already named. We 
may attend to things because we cannot do other¬ 
wise. But when we have an express volition to 
attend to this or to that, we call it voluntary 
attention. All other attention is calletl non- 
voluntary or spontaneous. The relations between 
spontaneous and voluntary attention are mani¬ 
fold. They may be antagonistic to one another, 
or they may act in such a way that the one 
passes into ihe other. Thus voluntary attention 
to an uninteresting object may inve.st it with such 
interest as to make attention to it a spontaneous 
matter. For example, when we are occupied with 
any matter, as when a great misfortune has be- 
falleii us, or when we pas.s in review a certain 
course of conduct in order to find the cause of 
failure, it may take possession of our minds to 
such a degree that no effort of will can make us 
cease from brooding over it. An art icle has to be 
written, or a book is in process of oreparation; 
the work is carried on to the loss of sleep, and we 
are unable to tear ourselves away from it; the 
attention which began voluntarily has become an 
obsession. 

On the other hand, experience shows that, by the 
constant and ever-renewed effort of attention, a 
subject which at the outset was dry and uninter¬ 
esting may become full of interest as we master 
it, and learn its meaning and its issues. The 
power of concentrating our attention on the sub¬ 
ject may become stronger, the intervals of con- 
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ceiitration may become iiU)re prolonged, until no 
oflort is ii(‘Ctlc<I to attend to the subject. V’olun- 
tary atUmtion lias become speiitaiieous (see Stout, 
Analytic rsychohujif, vol. i. p. 241 f.). 

It woubi be tedious and would not be profitable 
to enumerate the vaiious kinds of involuntary 
attf'iition. Keferenee may be made generally to 
systematic treatises on Psychologv, in which the 
various kinds are described. Vital needs, the 
calls of love or hunger, pleasure and pain, every 
relation between the organic being and his en¬ 
vironment, may give rise to that exaltation of 
consciousness which calls forth the reactive energy 
which we name ‘attention.’ It is possible, how¬ 
ever, to classify all of these under two great 
tlivisions, and to speak of them under the general 
heads of ‘ external ’ and ‘internal.’ The external 
are the presentations with the accompanying 
emotions which precede action. These are usually 
simple and .single in their proci'tlure. The in¬ 
ternal are those which, as already indicated, 
consist in a variation of the current of presenta¬ 
tions and feelings. In these we have emphatically 
the j)resence of choice, of the selection of one 
motive out of many, with the increase of intensity 
and urgency resulting from the concentratum of 
the mind on it. 

In the description of these external and internal 
movements an attempt has been made to intro¬ 
duce greater precision into psychological phra.se- 
ology. Instead of the i)hrases ‘involuntary’ and 
‘ voluntary,’ which many still use a.s adequate, 
some psycliologists have introduced the terms 
‘ perception ' and ‘ appercefition ’ ( 7 . 1 ’.). By ‘ l)er- 
ception ’ they mean a content of which we are 
conscious. When we concentrate ourselv(‘s on 
a content of consciousness so that it stands out 
distinctly or as distinctly as possible, we say that 
it is ‘ apperceived.’ In the art. .Vr'fEUCErTION will 
lie founcf the history and meaning of this term ; it 
is sufficient to say here that tluise p.sychologists 
who use attention in this sense define it as that 
peculiar state, characterizi^d by certain special 
feelings, which accompanies ap|)erception. Spatial 
illustrat ions are used to describe the state of ap- 
percejition. Consciousness is figured as a circle, 
the centre of which represents the focus or point 
of apperception. The circumference of the circle 
represents the threshold of consciousness; and 
of the various stimuli some pass along chords 
of tin* circle, while other.s pass along a diameter, 
and .^o through tlie centre. Or it might be repre¬ 
sented by a reference to the great circles of navi¬ 
gation. These pass through the centre of the 
earth. Apperceived mental contents correspond 
to great circles, which pass through the centre of 
consciousness. The.se spatial illustrations do not 
add much to our knowledge, yet the distinction 
between perception and apperception might be 
very helpful, if writers on Psychology were to use 
the terms in precisely the same sense. 

With regard both to our perceptions and to our 
apperceptions we are never wholly passive. We 
have seen that even in the immediate sensations, 
as well as in the flow of them, the attention is 
determined by interest, and the interest has a 
determining influence on sensations .selected for 
closer examination. So it is in the flow of ideas. 
Here, too, interest has a determining influence. 
We can never account for the association of ideas, 
or for the ways in which ideas are clustered 
together in the mind, by a mere regard to the 
laws of association, or to any other laws of a 
general kind. There are laws of association, as 
there are laws of science, of logic, of psycliology, 
but these do nut act as if they aggregated them- 
.selves together merely by their own action. Like 
other general laws, they are used by life, and a.s 


regards mental laws they are used by the miml. 
The determining influence is in the conscious 
mind itself, whieli guides its action by its own law 
of action, so that each experience is essentially a 
unique exjiericuce. To determine accurately the 
practical luohlem of attention for any individual 
would be to determine the real character of per¬ 
sonality. But that is bey ond the scope of science, 
which deals with tlie general, and with the super- 
personal, or the infra-personal. 

The characteristic diflerence between j)eree}»tion 
and apperception, or between involuntary and 
voluntary attention, is that in the one ease the 
strain follows directly on tlie presentation of the 
stimulus, and in the other ease the strain, or the 
turning of the mind in a certain direction towards 
a certain object, is present before tlie stimulus. 

‘ The fusion of the sensation with the correspondinjf idea, 
whence perception arises, thus takes place in inverse order in 
voluntary and involuntary attention. We see in ^^reat measure 
what we wish U) see, aiul as a jji'uoral rule are aljle to see only 
what we wish. Iien<*e the possibility of strokes of genius and 
prophecies, as also of illusory interpretations of tacts. The 
originally sanguine tendency of human nature antiiMpates e.\- 
perience, and only gradually ai!cepts corroi'tion from it. 
Fortunately experience has the power to ojieri 01 ir eyes aiicl 
fon-e us to see. Thit the activity of the will is always au 
essential comlitiun’ (HutTding, Outlines of Psychuhxji/, p. 315)- 

The relation of attention to the general law.s of 
the system in which we live is too large a subject 
to be discussed here, (leiieraliy it in analogous to 
the relation of life to tlie system of which life 
forms a part. Tlie conscious subject lives in rela¬ 
tion to an environment. In interaction with it, it 
realizes itself. But the process of .‘<elf-i’ealization 
is an active process. It reacts against the en¬ 
vironment, it selects out of it what it can use, 
and what it needs and wants, and it makes out 
of it .something new. Merely organic life modifies 
itself in order to adapt itself to its surroundings. 
Conscious life modifies its environment so as to 
make it in a measure accouqilisli its ends. It im¬ 
presses itself on the environment, and modifies the 
earth so as to commaml its re.sources in the sliane 
of food, clothing, and liouses. Hornes are liiiilt, 
cities are founded, facilities of travel are made to 
abound. We need not enumerate the resourci's of 
civilization. The forces of nature are at the ser¬ 
vice of man, just because man has modilied nature 
to accomplisli his ends. But these are the out¬ 
come of attentive activit}’, and cast light on tire 
nature of attention, and on the relation of at¬ 
tention to the laws of the system. Attention of 
the intellectual kind may he set forth as the 
activity arising out of the desire to know wliat 
are really the laws of the system in wliicli we live. 
No doubt this is the characteri.stic of tfie liiglie.st 
form of intellectual life. But it exists, and ought 
to be recognized. Into this also choice enters, for 
it Ls allowable for a man to think twice, or more 
than twice, in order that his thoughts in their flow 
may correspond with reality. Thus into the most 
abstract and intellectual of our pursuits voluntary 
activity may enter. 

Truth has thus a value of its own, and the 
greatest dett^rminant of attention is just the scale 
of values which human judgment has set up for 
itself. It is this scale of values that determines 
our interest, and our intere.st dominates our 
attention. Keferring to the art. Value for the 
full account of the doctrine of values, we state 
briefly here that it is the characteristic quality 
of highly-evolved, conscious, moral, spiritual life 
to transform the given world into a world 
which will correspond with its highest ideal, 
and be the image of its deepest thought. What 
forms these may take, and what strivings may 
issue from the attempt to make a world in 
which our values may be realized, cannot de- 
.scribed here. But whatever value may be .striven 
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after by this people or by that, or by tliis man or by 
that, It can be realized only by thinkinjr about it, 
attending to it, Nvorking at it, till airy nothing 
obtains a local habitation and a name. Thus, for 
the man of science, truth may have the highest 
value, and he may concentrate his attention on 
the effort to see Mic flow of tilings as it is; for 
i»hiloso})hy, everything else may be neglected in 
the desire to knoAv reality, and to see it in its 
wholeness ; while for the artist a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever, and the beautiful is the value 
that IS highest. On the other hand, for some the 
highest of the values is the good, and so on, 
around the whole circle of human activity. In 
whatever direction wo look, we find that it is the 
scale of values that determines the interest of 
mfin, and sets him to work for its realization. 
Values—arti.^tic, scientific, ethical, spiritual—are 
the dominating interests of conscious life, and 
these are the ends which all men seek to realize. 

For the conscious spirit, then, the given world 
is plastic, something to ho formod into a world of 
specific value in which it may hnd its appropriate 
home. The machinery of the Avorld, its laws, 
whether mental or material, may submit to new 
directions, take on new meanings, and i.ssue in 
results not to be accounted for apart from the 
activity of the con.scious spirit. Material laws 
may find a new expression in the Princi/)i(t of 
Newton, which, after all, is as much poetry as 
science. It is nature as transformed in the mind 
of Newton. The philosophy of Hegel, e.g., or of 
other great masters in philosophy, is a revelation 
of personality, as much as, or even more than, it 
is a transcript of the meaning of reality. For 
each mind in the world has to make a Avorld for 
itself, and it will be the centre of its own world. 
How each world so made corresponds to the world 
which is common to all, how the general is re¬ 
lated to the individual world, is another que.stion. 
What concerns us here is that the phenomenon 
which we call voluntary attention is the chief 
means by which the world of values is made ; and 
without its W'orking no world is possible for man. 

Litkraturb.—W. James, Principled 0 / Psychology, London, 
1890; Driesch, The Science and Philosophy 0 / the Organism 
(Gifford Lecture), i., Ijondon, 1908 ; Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnoaticism'^, London, 1903, and art. ‘ Paychology ’ in /i'LVKJ; 
Villa, Contemporary Psychology, London, 1903 ; Ladd, Psy¬ 
chology, Descriptive ana Explanatory, London, 1894 ; Pills- 
bury. Attention, London, 1908; Honding, Outlines of Psy¬ 
chology, London, 189‘Z; Stout, Analytic Psychology, new ed., 
London, 1902. JaMKS IVERACIi. 

ATTIS. —Attis was a male Asiatic deity whose 
relation to Cybele, the Great Mother, was ana¬ 
logous to that borne by Adonis to Aphrodite, 
Caal to Astarte, Osiris to Isis, etc. Of Semitic 
origin, or at least greatly influenced by Semitic 
religion, his worship, always in dual connexion 
with that of the Great Mother, and never inde¬ 
pendent of it, became strongly centralized ir. 
Phrygia and Lydia, spread to the adjacent coun¬ 
tries. was introduceii into Greece, and finally 
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as current among tiie 1 niygiiui^, 
discharged in sleep upon the earth, begot tl 
hermaphroditic monster Agdistis, who was after 
wards deprived of male organs by the gods. Ar 
almond tree having sprung from these, thedaughte: 
of the river Sangarius ate of its fruit and bon 
Attis, who, after having been exposed, was rearei 
by a he-goat, became very beautiful, and inspiiet 
passion in Agdistis. lieinj^ about to wed the ' 
daughter, Attis was st ruck with madness by Ag 
distis (who suddenly appeared during the nuptia 
hymn), and emasculated himself. Agdistis in re 
pentance prevailed ujion Zeus to preserve the bodj 


of Attis from wasting away or decaying. In 
Arnobius {ado. Nationes, v. 5-8) the fruit is the 
pomegranate, the daughter of the river-god is 
named Nana, and the King and his daughter are 
Midas and la. The Great Mother, cieated by 
Deucalion and Pyrrlia on Mount Agdus, also loves 
Attis, and plans the marriage in ordtu* to rescue 
him from the shameless love of Agdi.stis, Avho 
strike.s the entire company with madness. Attis 
mutilates himself under a pine tree, and la, after 
w'rapping Atths in wool and mourning over him, 
kills herself. The fatal pine is borne by the 
Mother into her cave, where she and Agdistis 
wildly lament Attis. Zeus allows the body of the 
youth to remain undecayed, his hair to grow, and 
nis little finger to move. Agdistis has the body of 
the youth consecrated at Pessinus, a city in Galatia 
near the borders of Phrygia, and also institutes 
annual ceremonies in his honour, d'he little finger 
{digitus, 56.ktv\q%) is interpreted as the phallus by 
Georg Kaibel {GGN, 1901, p. 513). In Diodorus 
Sicuhis (iii. 58, 59), Attis is a strijiling whom Meion, 
the king of Phrygia and Lydia, slays because of 
an intrigue between him and the king’s daughter 
i yhele. As a consequence of plagwe and famine, 
.vorship of both is in.stituted by the Phrygians. In 
Ovid’s version of the legend {Fast. iv. 223 11.), Attis 
i>r<'ak3 his jdedge of chastity to Cybele; Sagaritis, 
the nymj)h who has t,inued with him, is destroyed 
by the goddess ; while t.vj youth himself mutilates 
his own person in a frenzy on Mount Dindymon. 
'n the version of Arnobius the blending of two 
onus of the Attis legend is apparent—oneaccount- 
ng for the birth of Attis, the other for his relation 
o Cybele—and the latter and Agdistis are really 
ilentical. A Lydian form of the legend, in which the 
outh is killed by a hoar, is found (Paus. vii. 17). 

There is no evidence of an Attis cult in Asia 
dinor until the 4th cent. U.C., though it must 
lavc existed long before that time. It never 
ttained to great prominence in Greece, because 
of the strange and un-Hellenic nature of its 
rites. The same is true of it in Italy up to the 
Empire. There is no direct evidence of tne exist¬ 
ence of the worship of Attis at Rome under the 
Republic, and the general probability of its exist¬ 
ence is rendered very slight by the lack of monu¬ 
mental and literary evidence where such evidence 
might be expected (Showerman, ‘ Was Attis at 
Rome under the Republic?’ in TAP A xxi., 1900, 
pp. 46-59). Under the Empire, however, from the 
time of Claudius onward, it rapidly increased in 
importance, Attis being worshippea side by side 
with the Great Mother, and frequently appearing 
in literature and on the monuments with her. 
His prominence in the cult is indicated by his part 
in the annual season of festivals in honour of the 
Great Mother which covered the period March 
15-27 (Hepding, Attis, seine Mythen und sein 
Kult, Giessen, 1903, pp. 123-176). On March 15 
the college of Cannophori, or reed-bearers, took 
part in the ceremonies of the day by carrying 
reeds in procession—a custom explained as a 
commemoration of the finding of Attis by the 
Great Mother on the reedy banks of the river 
Gallus, but more likely a reminiscence of a primi¬ 
tive phallic proces.sion (see Showerman, ‘Canna 
intrat and the Cannophori,’ in the Classiml 
Journal, ii. 28-31). Sexual abstinence and fasting 
were prescribed for the day. On March 22 the 
sacred pine, the emblem of the self-mutilation 
of Attis, was borne in procession bv the Den- 
drophori to the temple of the Mother on the 
Palatine, its trunk woimd with fillets of wool 
and its branches hung wuth garlands of violets, 
the whole being regarded as a commemora¬ 
tion of the wrapping of Attis’s body in wool by 
la and the decking of the original tree by the 
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Mother with the violets which s{)r{iTig from Attis’s 
blood. On March 24, Dirs S(iti<piinis', fasting and 
inoiimin<r symlx)lized the grief of the Mother at 
tlie death of Attis. The special feature was the 
orgiastic dance a,nd song of the priests, culminat¬ 
ing in self-laceration, and even self-emasculation 
(not attested at Koine), in commemoration of the 
final <ieed of Attis. At night the m 3 \stics par¬ 
took of a sacrament, and perhaps underwent the 
baptism of blood in the taxiroooliiun (wh. see). 
Marcli 25 was the day of rejoicing {Hilarin) at the 
resurrection of Attis. On March 27, after a day of 
rest known as Rrqni’tio, occurred the Lanttto, a 
ceremonial bathing of tlie god<less in the Almo, a 
stream a short distance south of Koine, followed 
by universal rejoicing, a feature of which was 
<lrainatie representation of the story of the Mother 
and Attis. The rriohulinm (wh. see), or sacriiice 
of a ram, involving the bloo<l-baptisni, and conse- 
(|uent purification and regeneration, of the person 
who performe<l it, was a ceremony created on the 
analogy of the taxiroboliuni, a similar sacrifice to 
the (I I eat Mother, for the purpose of giving full 
recognition to Attis in the dual worship. The 
high priest of tlie cult bore the traditional title of 
Attis. Tlie Attis in Catullus L\iii. is intended to 
represent a type of the priesthood. 

The Cybele-Attis myth, according to the philo¬ 
sophers, symbolized the relations of Mother Earth 
and her fruitage. Attis is the plant kingdom be¬ 
loved by her ; his emasculation is the cutting of 
her fruits ; his death, his burial, and his preserva¬ 
tion by the mourning Mother symbolize tbe death 
and preservation of plant life through the cold and 
gloom of winter ; his resurrection is the return of 
the warmth (»f sjiring. The festival of the Hilaria 
occurred on March 25, the first day of the ivscent 
of the sun, while the Di^s Sanguinis —the «lay of 
lamentation and self-scourging—was the last day 
of \\dnter. In the 4th (;ent. A.D., under the influ¬ 
ence of syncretism, Attis came to be reganled as 
a symbol of the sun. He and the Great Mother 
were also sometimes thought of as a parallel to 
Christ and the Virgin (Isidor. Ep. iv. ,‘H. 28). 

In art, Attis appears only under the Empire, and 
for the most part in connexion witli the Mother. 
He is usually standing or leaning against the pine, 
wears the Phrygian (tap, and carries the pedum 
or syrinx. The most important statue of him i.s 
the Lateral! Attis, discovered at Ostia, represent¬ 
ing him as the shepherd-lover of the Mother, the 
symbijl of the fruits of the earth and of the sun. 
Half nude, with a long mantle fastened over his 
breast, he reclines on a rock representing Mount 
Ida, his left elliow on the head of Idiean Zeus. In 
the left hand is the pedum, in the right fruit, 
flowers, and three spears of grain, on the head a 
pine garland with fruits, and a tiara with live rays, 
a half moon, and two spears of grain. The half 
moon indicates his identity with the Phrygian 
moon-god, Men. 

I.iTKRATiniK.—Hugo Hepding, Attis, seine Mythen und sein 
Kuli, Giessen, 1903 ; Grant Showerman, ‘ VVaa Attis at Home 
under the HepublicV’ in TAPA xxi. (1900) pp. 46-r>9, and ‘The 
Great .Mother of the Gods’ In Bulletin of the Uninersity of 
h'tVoji.sin, No. xliii., .Madi.son, 1901. .See also artt. Cvbklk and 

gukat motiikb. Grant Showerman. 

ATTRACTION and REPULSION. — ' Attrac¬ 
tion ’ is the name given to those force.s exerted 
between bodies which tend to draw the bodies 
together or to resist their separation. ‘ Kepiilsion' 
is the name given to forces that have the opposite 
effect. Both forces are to be seen exerted in the 
following familiar phenomena: in gravitating 
bodies, in various magnetic and electric pheno¬ 
mena, in chemical affinity, in the cohesion of the 
parts of a body, and in the adhesion of one body to 
another. 


If we adopt the analysis given by Kant {Mona- 
dologia physir.a, 1756, and Mitaphysische Anfangs- 
gritnde dt‘r Nnturwissensc}v\ft, 1786), we may even 
add : the very existence of a space filling body 
presu[)po.ses these two forces or tendencies. A 
liody must resist compre.ssion (repulsion), or it 
would become a mere mathematical point; and, 
again, it must resi.st e.xjiansion, or it would be 
.scattered indelinitely through space. 

Attraction and repulsion are to bo differentiated 
from two other similar forces, tension and pres¬ 
sure, in that they act from a distance ; and this 
characteristic has made them especially the subject 
of philosophical discussion. Can a body exert a 
force where it is not ? The da}^ has gone by when 
the metaphysician had the temerity to give an 
a priori answer to the question thus simply put ; 
but in the 17th and 18th cents, the correct answer 
was a fre(|uent matter of debate. The followers of 
Descartes, including Leibniz, were strongly op 
posed to the affirmative answer; for it seemed 
contrary to ‘natural liglit’ that a body can act 
where it is not (cf. Leibniz, Erdmann’s ed. p. 767). 
For us of to-day the question i.s more complicated ; 
but it still involves a truly metaphysical ora priori 
problem. On the one hand, ernjiirical evidence 
leads us to believe that we do not know of any 
instance in nature of absolute coniiguity between 
bodies. Moreover, mathematical intuition would 
add that the only true contiguity i.s wliere bodies 
have one point in common, and tliis, in turn, would 
involve complete coincidence of tlie two bodies ; 
for the same problem of contiguity mu.st be raised 
regarding all tlie points in each body. On the 
otner hand, there is much i>rejudice, well or iil 
grounded, again.st the doctrine that a body acts at 
a distance. Faraday, it seems, had this prejudice : 
and his discovery of a medium between two bodies 
acted upon by magnetic forces, along with evi¬ 
dence or tension and pres.sure within this medium, 
justified his point of view. Again, there have 
Ijeen repeated attempts to reduce the forces operat¬ 
ing in the phenomena of gravitation topre.s8ure 
(cL the theory of Le Sage, and Clerk Maxwell’-s 
article ‘Attraction’ in EBr^). Possibly this pre 
judice has its origin in the fact that our bodie.s 
mu.st come in contact with objects to move them or 
to exert a force upon them, and, in turn, that when 
we are moved we feel the pressure of the outside 
body, or medium, upon the .surface of our body. 
Suen an exjilanation of this prejudice does not, 
however, do it full justice. 

Here, then, the metaphysical problem arises ; Is 
there an ultimate presujiposition actually present 
in man’.s attempt to explain nature, forbidding 
him to rest satisfied with an explanation that 
involves the action of one body upon another from 
a distance ? Whenever we are forced to adopt a.s 
an explanation such a force as gravity, ought we 
not simply to regard it, not as a final solution, but 
as a confession of ignorance ? Doe.s there not 
remain in all such cases an un.solved problem 
bidding us seek for a medium between the two 
bodies? Faraday sought a medium in one set of 
ca.ses, and found it. Ought not science to seek it 
in all case.s ? Hence, is not this prejudice a funda¬ 
mental methodological attitude? If so, we can 
call it an axiom, moaning by an axiom an as.sump 
tion that seemingly we have to make, but have no 
hope of either proving or disproving. We cannot 
prove that bodie.s do not act upon one another 
from a distance, nor can we prove that they 
do; for these latter cases mean, at the most, that 
we have not as yet been able to find any known 
medium. 

Moreover, the mathematical statement that in 
a continuous space all particles of matter mu.st be 
separated, ana therefore cannot be in absolute 
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conti^j^nity, docs not contradict tliis axiom. It 
sinijily introduces the lar;;cr iMcta])!iysi(!al ques¬ 
tion : fs not nature a coiUinuum, and tliereforc 
an inexhaustil)lc source of problems; tliat is, does 
not all scicntitic exnlanation leave; rcsielual j)rolj- 
lems whicli arise tlie moment \ve think of any 
p:iven system analyzed into yt;t minut(;r entities 
than those which we are considering, and so on ad 
inJinituDi^t In short, our axiom means contiguity 
relative to the type of sjiatial objects involved in 
the problem at hand, not absolute or mathematical 
contiguity. Cf. artt. Atomic'I'hi.ory. 

laTEKATi iiK.—Clerk Maxwell, arl. ‘ Attract ion,' iii. C3; 

Mach, The Science of MechanicH, Eii;,u tr., ;;nl ed., Chicago and 
London, 11>U7, p. 21511. ; Ostwald, yafurp/.ihisophie^, Leipzig, 
11)(12, ‘Das energetische Weltbild'; Pearson, draininar of 
Science'^, London, 1900, p. 272 ff.: Berkeley, J'rinciples of 
Human I\ noiclc(l(/e, 1710, sect. 10217. ; Leibniz, Erdmann’s ed., 
p. 707 ; Kant, Monadoto'jia physica, 17r)C, and Metaphytiische 
Anfangsijrnnde der yaturwissenschaff., 1780; Lotze, Meta¬ 
physics, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1SS7, bk. ii., chs. v. and vii. For 
attraction in the sense of the influence of one person upon 
another, see A. \V. Small, (general Socinlotpj, Clucago and 
London, 190.5, p, 50417.; Harless, System of C'hristiun hlthics, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1868, p. 422 ; and art. Lo\ k. 

W. M'. Marvin. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION. —See Con¬ 

fessions. 

AUGURY.— See Divination. 

AUGUSTINE.—I. Life.—Aurelius Augustine 
(the ])r;cnomen ‘Aurelius’ is attested by con¬ 
temporaries but <loes not occur in his own works 
or m his correspondmice) was born of mixed 
heathen and Christian parentage, 13 Nov., A.D. 
354, at Tagaste, a small iimuicipality in pro¬ 
consular Numidia. He was taught in his child- 
hoo<l the principles of Christianity, and great 
sacriliecs were made to give him a liberal educa¬ 
tion. t'rorn bis youth lie was consumed by an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, and was so in- 
llanied by the reading of Ci'-ero’s Ilortensins in his 
nineteenth year that lie thenceforth devoted his 
life to the pursuit of truth. The profession to 
which he was bred was that of rhetorician, and 
this profession he practised first at Tagaste, and 
then successively at Carthage, Rome, and Milan 
up to the great crisis of his life (380). In his early 
manhood he had fallen away from his Christian 
training to the Manichamns, who were the rational¬ 
ists of the age (373) ; and subsequently (383) had 
lapsed into a general scepticism ; but he liad 
already fought his wav out of this, under the 
inlluerice of the Neo-Platonists, before hLs con¬ 
version txj Catholic Christianity took place at 
Milan in the late summer of 380. He .spent the 
interval between this crisis and liis l)apti.sm ( Easter, 
387) in pliilosophical retirement at Cassiciacum, 
and then, after a short sojourn at Rome, returned 
to Africa (autumn, 388) and established at his 
native town a sort of religio-philosophical retreat 
for himself and his friends. Early in 31)1 he was 
almost forcibly ordained presbyter at Hippo 
Regiu.s, and nearly five years later (shortly bciore 
Cliristmas, 395) was rai.sed to the rank of co¬ 
adjutor-bishop. From the first he sustained prac¬ 
tically the entire burden of the adininistration, 
and, soon .succeeding to its solo responsibility, con- 
tinuetl l)ishop of that second-rate diocese until his 
death, 28 August 430. ^ i-f 

In this simple framework was lived out the lire 
of one who has ])cen strikingly called incomparably 
the greatest man whom, ‘ between Paul the Anostle 
and Luther the Reformer, the Christian Church 
has possessed.’* We canuot date from liini, it 
is true, an epoch in the external fortunes of the 
Church in the same sense in which we mav from, 
say, Gregory the Great or Hildebrand. He was 

* llamack, Monasticitrin and the Confessions of Au^ustine^ 
p. 123. 


not, indeed, without ecclesiastico-political signifi- 
<‘anc.e. He did inucli to heal the selii.sms xvhich tore 
the African Church. He regenerated the clergy 
of Africa by bis monastic training .school. And it 
must not he forgotten that tlie two great (iregorys 
stood upon his shoulders. JJut his direct work as 
a reformer of Churcli life was done in a corner, and 
its results w(;re immediately swejit away by the 
Hood of the V''andal inva.sion. 

2 . Writings. — It was through his voluminou.s 
WTitiiigs, by whieli bis wider infiuenee was ex¬ 
erted, that he entered both the Church and the 
world ;is a revolutionary force, and not merely 
<-n‘ated an epocdi in the history of the Church, but 
has tl(.*t(;rmined tlie course of its history in the 
West iij) to the present day. He was already an 
author when he became a Christian, having pub 
lished (about 380) an lesthetical study (now lost), 
on iJe pulchro et apto. But his amazing literary 
productivity began with his conversion. His first 
Cliristian waitings were a series of religio-philo- 
sojdiieal treatis(‘H, in which he sought to lay the 
foiimiations of a specifically Christian philosophy. 
These were followed by a great number of eontro- 
v< rsial works against the Maniclueans, Donatists, 
Pelagian.s, interspersed with Biblical expositions 
and dogmatic and ethical studies. The whole was 
vf'wned by four or five great books in which his 
genius finds perhaps its fullest expression. These 
are liis Confessiotins (397-400), in which he gives an 
analysis of his religious experience and creates a 
new genre in literary form ; the de Doctrina 
Christiana (397-426), in which the principles of 
liis Biblical ex[)osition are expounded; tne 
('hiridion ad Laurentimn on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity (421), which contains his most serious 
attempt to systematize his thought; the de 'frini- 
taie (395-420), in which its linal formulation was 
given to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and the de Civitate Dei (413-426), in which are laid 
the foundations of a rational philosophy of history. 

He seems to have been himself aware of tlie 
significance of the writings into which he had so 
unstintedly poured himself, and he devoted some 
of his last years to a careful survey and revision 
of them in his unique lietractattones (426-428), in 
which he seeks to compact them into an ultimate 
whole. The influence which they exerted from the 
beginning is attested no less by the spiteful com¬ 
ments on their volume which escaped from those 
le.ss well affected to them {e.g. tlie interpolators of 
Gennadius), than by the wondering admiration of 
the better disposed (already, Bossidius, Vita^ ch. 
vii,). In point of fact they entered the Church as 
a leaven which has ever since wrought powerfully 
towards leavening the whole mass. 

3 . Influence.— [a) Its extent, —The greatness of 
the influence exerted by Augustine is fairly in¬ 
timated by the suggestion that the division 
between the Eastern and Western Churches may 
properly Ihj represented as having been ‘ prepared ’ 
by nim.* No doubt, according to Renams saying, 
the building of Constantinople contained in it 
the prophecy of the division of the Empire, 
and the division of the Empire the propliecy 
of the division of the Church. But it was 
Augustine who imprinted upon the Western 
section of the Church a character so specific as 
naturally to bring the separation of the Churches 
in its train. Tt must not he inferred, however, 
that his influence Avas felt only in the West. The 
prevailing impression to this effect implies some 
failure to appreciate not only the extent of the 
intercourse hetAveen the East and the West in 
Augustine’s day, but also the indebtedness of the 
East to the West for its theological constructions. 
The interest of the Antiochenes in Western Christo 

*Reut(‘r, Augustinische Studien, vii. 499. 
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Ioj;ical as illustrated, for instance, in the 

EraniMcs and the correspondence of Theodoret, is 
only one example of a much wider fact; and in 
any event, the great doctrines of the Trinity and 
tlie Person of Clirist, which form almost the en- 
tiret}" of ‘ dogma ’ in the East, so far from being a 
gift from the East to the West, as often repre¬ 
sented, had their origin in tlie West, and were 
thence communicated to the East — the former 
through the intermediation of ‘ the great llosius,’ 
ami tlie latter through that of Leo the (Ireat. 
Augustine, through whom—working, no doubt, in 
full knowledge of what had been done by the 
Greeks, but in entire independence of them—the 
doctrine of the Trinity received its completed 
statement, came too late to atiect the GreoK con¬ 
struction of this doctrine, and accordingly gave 
form on this great topic only to the thought or the 
West, lint his Christological conceptions under¬ 
lay the formulations of l.eo, as those of Ambrose 
underlay his, and through Leo determined the 
Christological detinitions of the East as well as of 
the West, Accordingly, while the doctrines of 
the East and the West on the Person of Christ 
have remained identical, in their doctrines of the 
Trinity the two sections draw somewhat apart, 
not only wdth respect to that perennial bone of 
contention, the JilKxjue clause in the delinition of 
the procession ot the Spirit, hut in what umlerlies 
this ditlerence—their general conce]»tion of the 
relations of the Trinitarian Persons. This in tlie 
East is ruled by subtle siihordinational inherit¬ 
ances (embedded in the Nicene formulary in the 
phrase Otbs 4 k d(ov and its equivalents), while in 
the West it is dominated by that principle of 
equalization which found its sharpest assertion 
in the ascription of avroOedr-qi to Christ by Calvin, 
whose construction marks the only new (sub¬ 
ordinate) epoch in the develojnnent of the doctrine 
of the Trinity after Augustine. This complete 
determination of Western thought on the funda¬ 
mental Christian doctrine of tlie Trinity fairly 
illustrates at once the place of Augustine in 
Western Cliristian thought, and the efiect of his 
supreme influence there in creating a specifically 
Western type of Christianity. 

It is w'ortli while, no doubt, to distinguish he- 
tw'een the actual iiiHuence exerted by Augustine 
in the West, and what may perhaps, in a more ex¬ 
ternal sense, be called the authority enjoyed by his 
name in the I^atin Church, To no other doctor of the 
Church has anything like the same authority been 
accorded, and it seemed for long as if his doctrine 
of grace at least was to he treated as a definitely 
defined dogma, de fide in the Church. Already 
in 431 Celestine sharply reproved the hish(»ps 
of Gaul for permitting Augustine’s authority to be 
questioned in their diocese.s ; and soon afterwards, 
Gelasius (493) addressed to the bishop of Picenum 
a similar letter of rebuke for the like carelessness. 
Subsequent deliverances of Hormisdas (520), and 
Boniface II. (530-531), and John Ii. (534) confirmed 
the authority thus assigned him ; and tlieir en¬ 
comiums were repeated by many later Roman 
bishops. It very naturally became, therefore, the 
custom of the ‘ Augustiniaiis ’ in the Church of Rome 
—like Diego Alvarez, Jansen, Noris—to ascribe 
‘irrefragable authority’ to liis teaching ; and the 
question was gravely debate<l among the theo¬ 
logians whether a truly plenary autliority were 
really to be attributed to him, or whether he w'ere 
only to rank as the first of the Church’s authorized 
teachers. The result was very naturally that 
every tendency of thought in the Church was 
eager to claim for itself the support of his name ; 
and the extraordinary richness of his mind, ami 
the remarkable variety of, so to say, the facets of 
his teaching, lent him more than ordinarily to the 


appeal of numerous and even divergent points of 
view. The possibility of this was increased by 
tlie long period of time covered by his literary 
activity, and the (mly gradual crystallization of 
his thought around his really forniative ideas. 
'I'he Augustine of Cassiciacuin or even of the 
proshyterate wnis a somewhat dillerent Augustine 
trom the Augustine of tlie episcopate ; and in^t 
even at his death had perfect consistency l)e(‘n 
attained in his teaching. Accordingly the most 
amazing variety of doctrine, on almost every con¬ 
ceivable subject, tliroiighout the Middle Ages, and 
later in the Church of Rome, has sought support 
for itself in some saying or other of his ; and both 
sides of almost every controversy have appealed 
with confidence to his teaching. Schools of 
thouglit which had drifted entirely away from his 
most fundamental postulates still regaided an<l 
represented themselves as ‘ Augustinian ’ ; and 
the Church of Rome itself, whose whole history 
since the second Council of Orange (5‘29) has been 
marked by the progressive elimination of Augus- 
tinianism from its teaching, is still able to look 
upon him as the chief doctor of the ('hiircli, upon 
whom its fabric is espeihally built. Confusion 
became so confounded that the Confession of Paith 
which Pelagias presented to Innocent was inserted 
quite innocently into the Libri Caroiivi, and was 
even produced by the Sorhonne in 1521 against 
Luther as Augustine’s own. 

Obviously this universal deference to the name 
of Augustine furnishes no accurate measure of bis 
real inlluence. It siipplie.s, however, a fair general 
rellexion of its extent. In point of fat L the whole 
development of Western life, in all its pliases, 
Mas pouerfnlly aflecteil by iiis teaching. 'Phis, 
liis unique ascendancy in the direction of the 
thought and life of the West, is due in part to the 
particular period in history in which his work was 
done, in part to the richne.ss and «iepth of his 
mind and the force of his individuality, and in 
part to the special circumstances of his conversion 
to Christianity. He stooil on the watershed of 
two worlds. The old world was passing aw ay ; 
the new world was entering upon its heritage ; 
and it fell to him to mediate the transfertmee of 
the culture of tlie one to the otlier. It lias hcc'n 
strikingly remarked that the miserable exi.stence 
of the Roman Empire in the West almost seems to 
have been prolonged for the express purpose of 
allording an opportunity for the influence of 
Augustine to he exerted on universal history." 
He was fortunate even in the place of his birth 
and formative years ; although on the very eve of 
its destruction, Africa was at this precise moment, 
in the midst of the universal decadence, the scene 
of intense intellectual activity—into which he 
entereil with all the force of iiis ardent nature. 
He gathered up into himself all that the old world 
had to otter, and re-coining it sent it forth again 
hearing the stamp of his profound character. It 
belonged to the peculiarity of his genius that he 
embraced all that he took up into himself ‘with 
all the fibres of his soul ’; not, as has been said, 

‘ with his heart alone, for the heart does not 
think, nor with the mind only ; he never grasps 
truth in the abstract, and as if it were dead.^t 
hut with his whole being, giving himself to it and 
sending it forth from Iiimself as living truth, 
driven on by all the force of his great and in¬ 
spiring personality. Accordingly, when, having 
tested everything that the old world had to oiler 
and found it wanting, he gave himself at lost to 
Catholic Christianity, it was with no reserves. 
Catliolicisin, frankly accepted as such, became his 

* llartKick, Grurnfm^i d. Dogmcnaeschichte^ En^. tr. p. 336. 

f PorUiliu, ill Vacant-Mangenot, DictionnaxrB at la Thiologit 
Catholig\ir, 1. ‘2453. 
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passion, a)i(l into the enthusiastic maintenance of 
it he lliiew all his forces. It was primarily as a 
Catliulic Cliiistian, therefore, tliat he thought, 
and worked, and lived. But the man who threw 
himself with such zeal into the service of Catliolic 
Christianity was a man who liad already lived 
through many experiences and had gathered much 
spoil in the process. He had sounded the depths 
of Inu esy in its most al tratdive form, and had drunk 
the waters of j)hilosophy in its culminating de- 
velojmient; life in the eonvimticles of the seeks 
arnl in the circle of cultured heathenism was alike 
familiar to liini. But, above all the spoil he 
brouglit fioni without, he brought with him him¬ 
self. lie was a man of the highest and most 
individual genius—intellectual, l)ut far beyond 
that, religious—who had his own personal contri¬ 
bution to make to thought and life. If we cannot 
quite allow that there were in very truth many 
Augustines, we must at least re(;ognize that wit hin 
the one Augustine there were very various and not 
always consistent currents flowing, each of which 
had its part to play in the future. Within the 
Catholic Christian a philosopher of the first rank 
was restlessly active; and within both a religious 
genius of flu; highest order was working; while . 
for tlie expression of the resulting complex of ; 
feelings and ideas a literary talent was available 
second to none in the annals of tlie Church. ; 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the ^Ve‘^tern | 
Church has felt the force of his influence in all 
the main lines of its development, and in no one ; 
of its prominent characteristics could it have been 
without him what it has become. In him are 
found at once the seed out of which the tree that 
we know as the Roman Catholic Church has 
grown ; the spring or strength of all the leading 
anti-hierarchical and mystical movements which 
succeeded one another through the Middle Ages ; 
at least the promise and pre-formation of the 
great types of Western philosopliical thought; 
and, above all, the potent leaven of vital religion. 
Beginning in the first force of its fresh proniulga- 
tion by overcoming the ingrained rationalism of 
the popular Cdiristianity exj)ressed in Belagianism 
and its daughter movements, it refused to be 
bound by the compromises of the Council of 
(Jrange, compacted though they were into a sys¬ 
tem by the genius of a Thomas, and given irre¬ 
fragable authority in the Church of Rome by the 
decrees of Trent, but manifested its power by 
outbreak after outbreak, from Gottschalk in the 
9th to dansen in the 17th cent. ; and then burst 
all bonds and issued in the Protestant Reformation 
ill tlie Ibth century. xt ^ i ♦ 

{h) Augustine (is a Church-tcewher .—.Wo uoubt 
it is pre-eminently as the great Catholic doctor 
that Augustine stands out on the page of his¬ 
tory To his own consciousne.ss he was just 
a Catholic Christian ; and the wh(de mass of his 
teaching wms conceived by him as simply the 
body of Catholic doctrine. It is, accordingly, 
intercepting to observe that it is precisely as the 
Cat belie doetor that he has lived in the hearts 
of th(‘ people. The legends which have gathered 
around his name picture him pre-emmently as 
the expounder of the principia of the Christian 
faith, particularly of the mysteries of the Godhead, 
who abode cont'inually in cxcclsis dispntans de 
gloria exccllentissinm Trimtatui communi- 

Lted to the Church the results of his high medita¬ 
tions ‘ as he was able’-a note of buimhty caught 
from his own habitual tone when speaking of him¬ 
self.* The task to which he consciously gave 
himself was to apprehend, so far lus 
to him to api.rehend, to proclaim, f 

defend the Catholic truth ; and from this ta.sk he 
* Cf. Slillinjf, Acta Sanoti/nim, Aug. vi 


never swerved. It was no empty formula with him 
when he declared, as he repcatedlv de<‘lared, ‘This 
is the Catholic faith, and it is tnerefore also my 
faith ’; and he was altogether in earnest when he 
exhorted his readers nut to love him more than the 
Catholic faith, and his critics not to love them¬ 
selves more than the Catholic truth.* The body 
of Catholic <loctrine constitutes thus the tradi 
tional elenumt in Augustine’s teaching. But, of 
course, it by no means left his hands precisely as 
it entered them. Nor did he contribute to it merely 
intellectual precision and logi(*al (tonipleteness ; he 
imi)res.sed on it the stamp of his religious fervour, 
and transmuted its elements into religious entities. 

It was particularly in the doctrine of the Church, 
which he thus took up and transligured, that he 
became in a true sense the founder of Roman 
Catholicism, and thus called into being a new type 
of Christianity, in which ‘ the idea of the Church 
became the central power in the religions feeling’ 
and ‘ in ecclesiastical act ivity,’ ‘ in a fashion which 
has remained unknown to the East.’f This idea of 
the Church was, to be sure, so little the creation 
of Augustine that he took it over wliole from liis 
predecessors, and in his innermost thought, indeed, 
never thoroughly homologated it. It was C’yprian, 
not Augustine, who identilied tlie Church with the 
Episcopate, and to whom the Church outside which 
ikcre is no salvation was fundamentally the hier- 
aicliical institution. It was Gregory the Great 
who lirst spoke of the organized Clmrch as the 
Divine civitas. To Augustine the Church was 
fundamentally the congregatio sanctorum^ the 
Body of Christ, and it is this Church which he 
has in mind when he calls it the Civitas Deiy or 
the Kingdom of God on earth. He is, however, 
not carefully observant of the distinction between 
the empirical and the ideal Church, and repeatedly 
— often apparently quite unconsciously—carries 
over to the one the predicates which, in his furnla- 
mental thought, belonged properly to the other. 
Thus the hierarchically organized Church tends 
ever with him to take the place of the congregatio 
sanctorum^ even when he is speaking of it as the 
Kingdom or City of God in wnich alone any coin- 
inunion with God is possible here, and through 
which alone eternal blessedness with God is attain 
able hereafter. 

In the Donatist controversy, although the dis¬ 
tinction between habere and utiliter or salubriter 
habere is made to do yeoman service, the concep¬ 
tion of the Church a.s the sole sphere of salvation, 
passing into the conception of the Church as the 
sole mediatrix of grace, and therefore the sole dis¬ 
tributor of salvation, was necessarily thrown into 
high emphasis; and the logic of the situation too 
dire<d.ly and too powerfully identilied this Church 
with the empirical Church for the deeper-lying 
conception of the congregatio sayictorum to remain 
in siglit. Thus Augustine, almost against his will, 
became the stay of that doctrine of the Church as 
the sole instrument at once of true knowledge of 
the Divine revelation and of saying grace wliieh 
provides the two foci about which the ellipse of 
Roman Catholic doctrine revolves. What before 
him was matter of assertion became in his hands 
a religion, and went forth to conquer the world. 
His profounder conception of the Church as the 
congreijatio sanctorum, and the consequent dis¬ 
tinction between the empirical and the ideal 
Church, with all its implications with respect to 
the action of the sacraments and the effect of 
ecclesiastical decrees, and even of excommunica¬ 
tion, did not indeed remain unobserved or un¬ 
utilized when occasion demanded. Thus, for 
example, they came forward in their completeness 

* De Trinitate, i. iv. 7 ; iii. pree/. 2. 

t lieu ter, op. cit. p. 499. 
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in the arg:iimerits of the Imperialists in the great 
controversies of the later llth century.* These 
also, aiul in a truer sense than the rapalists in 
that debate, were ‘ Au^ustinians.’ But the main 
stream of Augustine’s inlluence flowed meanwhile 
in the traditionalist channel, and gave the world 
the Church as the authoritative organ of Divine 
truth and the miraculous vehicle of saving grace, 
through which alone the assured knowledge of the 
revelation of God could be attained, or the etlect- 
ive operations of His redeeming love experienced. 
Many of the subsidiary conceptions which fill out 
the system of Roman Catholic doctrine also find 
Jieir direct prop in his teaching — its doctrine 
of merit, the distinctions between precepts and 
counsels, mortal and venial sins, and particularly 
the elaborate sacramental system, with its dis¬ 
tinction between matter and form, its assertion 
of ex opere opernto action, and of the indelible 
character of baptism and ordination, and even the 
doctrine of intention. On this side of his teaching 
the Roman Catholic Church may well be accounted 
Augustine’s monument. 

(c) As a thinker .—But beneath Augustine the 
traditionalist lay Augustine the thinker, and as a 
thinker he gave law not only to the Church but to 
the world. From the moment of his conversion, to 
be sure, religion became paramount with him. But 
this did not quench his philosophical imjmlse ; it 
only made his specifically a religious pliilosophy, and 
himself, to adopt Rudolph Euckcii s more precise 
definition,t ‘ the single great philo.soplier on the 
basis of Cliristianity proper the world has had’—in 
the richness of his tnought and poetry of his ex¬ 
pression alike, not unworthy of comparison even 
with his great master Flato.iJ: He brought with 
him into Catholic Christianity not only a sulhcient 
equipment of philosophical knowledge, but a power¬ 
ful and trained intelligence, and an intellectual 
instinct which had to find scope. It was in the 
r61e of Christian philosopher, seeking to give form 
and substance to fundamental verities from the 
Christian standpoint, that he first came forward in 
the service of faith ; and though later the rcdigiou.s 
teacher and defender of the faith seemed likely to 
swallow up the philosophical inquirer, they never 
really did so, but his rich and active min<l kept 
continually at work sounding all def)ths. Thus 
not only was there imparted to all his teaching an 
unwonted vitality, originality, and profundity, 
but ‘ the activities set in motion were not conline<l 
to the narrow circle of theological science, but ex¬ 
tended, directly or indirectly, to all forms of human 
life.’§ In eve .^7 department of philosophical in¬ 
quiry he became normative for the succei*ding cen¬ 
turies ; and until the rise of Aristotelianism in the 
l‘2th cent, and its establi.shment in influence by the 
advocacy of such teachers as Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, Augustinianism reigned supreme. 
Throughout the remainder of the Middle Ages it 
contended masterfully with its great rival, forming 
many compromises with it, and tending to oft’-set 
the rationalism into which Aristotelianism was ever 
degenerating by itself falling into mysticism. It 
thus became the support of the tendency towards 
.Mysticism which prevailed through the Middle 
Ages, or rather its protection from the pantheism 
into which, when drawing more directly from Neo- 
Platonic sources, it was ever liable to deteriorate. 
From it every Catholic Reformer drew his strength, 
and to it the whole body of Reformers before the 
Reformation made their appeal. From its partial 

* Mirbt, Die Stellung Augustins in der Puhlicistik, etc., p. 80. 

t Eucken, Die Lebensanschauungen, etc.*, p. 216. 

t Cf. E. Norden, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 1.8,1906, p. 894 : 

• Augustine was the great poet of the ancient Church, though 
Just as little as Plato did he write in verse. These two go 
together as the great poet-philosophers o* all time.' 

§ Mirbt, op. eii. p. 1. 


obscuration it emerged at the Rcnai.ssance, and 
burst again into full view in the 17th cent, to lay 
the foumlations of modern thought. Siebeck ac¬ 
cordingly bids us see in Augustine ‘ the first modern 
man’; * and, if Eucken questions the exactness of 
the designation, he is free to allow' that the modern 
world finds in Augustine many points of contact, 
and, not only in questions of religious philo.sonhy 
may wisely take its start from him rather tlian 
from Luther or Thomas, Schleiermacher or Kant, 
but in purely philosophical matters will lind him 
in many respects more modern than Hegel or 
Schleiermacher. t 

It was in the spheres of psychology and meta¬ 
physics that the dominion of Augustine was most 
complete. He aspired to know nothing, he tells 
us, but God and the soul; but these he strove with 
all his might to know altogether. His character¬ 
istic mark as a thinker was the inw ard gaze ; the 
realities of con.sciousness w'ere the primary objects 
of his contemplation ; and from them he took his 
starting-point for reflexion on the w’orld. Antiquity 
supplies no second to him in the breadth and acute- 
ne.ss of his psychological observation. And in his 
establishment of ‘.self-assured subjectivity,’ as 
Windelband calls it,t in ‘the controlling central 
Position of philoso}>hical thought ’ he transceiuled 
lis time.s. and became ‘one of the founders of 
modern thought.’ If he may truly be said to have 
derived from I'lafo and Flotinus, in a far truer 
.sense he stood alH>ve his Neo-Platonic teachers, 
and of his lineage have come Descartes ami 
Malebranche and all that has proc<‘eded from the 
movements of thought inaugurated by tliem. Even 
the famous ontological argument for the being of 
God, and, indeed, the very vovfito, enjo sum of 
Descartes, have not merely their material but their 
formal pre-formation in him. It w as not, however, 
in abstract thought alone, or chielly, that lie made 
his mark on the ages; his own thinking was 
markedly concrete, and nothing characterize<l it 
more strongly than the firmness of its grasp upon 
the rcalitie.s of life, to the understanding and 
direction of which it was held strictly ancillary. 

His impact upon the world might accordingly 
not unfairly lie summed uji, from one point of view, 
in the ethical revolution which he wrought. ‘ In 
essence,’ remarks Harnack,§ ‘ Augustine s import¬ 
ance in the history of the Church and dogma lies 
in his giving to the West in the place of the Stoic- 
Chri.stian popular morals, as that wa.s rci apitulated 
in Pelagianisin, a religious, specifically Christian 
ethics, and so strongly impre.ssing this on the 
Church that at least its formuhis maintain up 
to to-day their supremacy in the whole extent 
of Western Christianity.’ Indeed, we miglit 
do worse, in seeking an index of his influence 
as a thinker, than fix upon the place he has 
occupied in political theory and practici*. The 
entire political develojmient of the Middle Ages 
was dominated by him ; and he was in a true 
sense the creator of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It was no accident that the ae Civitate Dei was 
the favourite reading of Charlemagne : ‘ he de¬ 
lighted,’ Einhard tells us (Fi7a Caroli, 24), ‘in the 
books of St. Augustine, and especially in those 
that bear the title Of the City of Goa." And in 
the great struggle between the Empire and the 
Papacy in the later llth cent, it was expressly to 
him that the controversialists on both side.s niade 
their appeal. No Father is quoted by them as 
often as he, except, perhaps, Gregory the Great; 
and no series of documents is cited more frequently 
than his writings, except, perhaps, the pseudo- 

* ZPhP, 1883, p. 190. t Eucken, op. cit. p. 249. 

X A History of Philosophy, pp. 264, 270, 276. 

5 Dogmengesch. [Eng. tr. v. 80); cf. on Augustine’s place in the 
history of ethics, Joseph Mausbach, in Die Kultur der Qegenu art. 
i. 4, 1006, p. 626. 
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Inidorian decretals.* Not only do writers like 
alram of Nauinburg and Wido of Ferrara reflect 
accurately his conception of the Church, with its 
eini*lmsi3 on unity and its vacillation between 
the ideas of tlie congregatio sanctorum and a 
hierarchical organization—echoes of which still 
sound in William of Occam, the Drfrnsor Paris 
and the discussions of the conciliatory party in the 
Roman Church whose ornament wa.s Gerson—but 
they made their ai)peal to Augustine in their 
endeavours to give validity to their defence ‘of 
the State as a Divine institution, of the moral 
significance and relative indei)endence of the 
earthly sovereignty, of the necessary concordance 
of the Sacerdutiuni and Imperiuniy and the like.f 
On the theoretical side he must be accredited, 
in this aspect of his thought, with the creation of 
the science of the Philosophy of History. For the 
primary significance of the City of Cod lies in the 
fact that ‘ in it for the first time an ideal con¬ 
sideration, a comprehensive survey of human 
history found its expression.’t No doubt his 
external position at the division of the ages, 
when the old world was dying and the new 
world, under the dominion of Christianity, was 
struggling into its jdace, supplied him with in¬ 
citement for the creation of this new science ; and 
the demands which the times, in the crash of the 
secular order, made for an apology for (yhrislianity, 
pow'erfully determined liim to a general historical 
philosophy. But it was Christianity itself, as the 
entrance into the world of a renovating force, and 
his own particular conception of Christianity (lead¬ 
ing him to conceive the history of human society no : 
less than the course of the individual life, as the 
continuous evolution of the Divine purpose, and 
impelling him to interpret all tlie forces of time as 
working harmoniously onward towards that far-ott' 
Divine event to which all creation moves) that gave 
him not only the impulse to work out a jihilosophy 
of liistory, but the elements of the T)articular phil¬ 
osophy of hist/ory which he actually presents in 
his epoch-making treatise, which, incomplete and 
perhaps one-sided as it is, still retains full validity 
in its fundamental traits. 

[d) As a religious genius. —Not even, however, in 
Augustine the philosopher do we find the Augustine 
who.se influence has wrought most i)owerfiilly in 
the world. The crisis through which he passed at 
his conversion was a profound religious revolution ; 
and if he gave himself at once to the task of 
constructing a philosophy, it was di.stinctively a 
Christian philosophy he sought to construct, built 
though it was largely out of Platonic materials: 
the authority of Clinst, he tells us in the earliest 
of the writings in which this task was prosecuted, 
ranked Avith him even above that of reason. And 
if he devoted all his powers to the exposition and 
defence of the Catholic faith, it was because he 
saw in the Catholic faith the pure expression of 
religion, and poured into the Catholic faith all the 
fullness of his religious emotion. Tt is not Aupus- 
tino the traditionalist, or Augustine the thinker, 
but Augustine the religious genius, who has most 
profoundly influenced the world. The most signili- 
c ant fact about him is that he, first among Church 
teachers, gave adequ/ite expression to that type of 
religion which has since attached to itself the name 
of ‘evangelical’ ; the religion, that is to say, of 
faitli, as distinct from tlm religion of Avorks; the 
religion Avhich, despairing of .self, casts all its hope 
on God, as oppo.sed to the religaon which, in a 
greater or less degree, trusts in itself; in a word 
—since religion in its very nature is dependence on 
God—religion in the purity of its conception as 
over against a g-arf^i-religious moralism. hat 


« Mlrht on eit D 76. t Keutcr, op. cit. p. f>OS. 

X Qeyrich^Die ^schichUphilosophie 1891, p. 68. 


requires particularly to be noted i.s that he gave 
full expression to this t3q)e of religion both in its 
vital ami in its thetical aspects—the former most 
adequately in that unique book in which he re¬ 
veals his soul, and admits us as spectators to the 
struj/gles of his great h(*art as it seeks to cleanse 
itself of all trust in itself and to lay hold Avith the 
gras{», first, of dcisnair, next of discerning trust, 
and then of grateful love, on the God Avho Avas its 
salvation ; and the latter most adequately in that 
long series of Avritings in Avhicli he expounds, 
defends, and enforces Avith logical argument and 
moving exhortation the fundamental elements of 
the theology of grace, as against the most direct 
assailants Avhich that theology has been called 
upon to meet in the whole history of Christian 
thought, d’he great contribution Avliich Augustine 
has made to the world’s life and thought is em¬ 
bodied in the theology of grace, which he has 
presented Avith remarkable clearness and force, 
vitally in his Confessions^ and thetically in his 
anti-Pelagian treatises. 

ft Avould be altogether a mistake to suppose 
that Augustine consciously discriminated between 
tiie theology of grace which was his ])ersonal con¬ 
tribution to Christian thought, and the traditional 
Catholicism Avhich he gave his life to defend and 
propagate. In his own consciousness, the tAvo Avere 
one : in his theology of grace he Avas in his own 
apprehension only giving voice to the Catholic 
faith in its purity. Nevertheless, hoAvever un- 
consciou.sly, he Avorked Avith it a revolution both 
in Christian teaching and in Christian life, second 
in it.s depth and its far-reaching results to no revolu¬ 
tion Avhich has been wrought in Christian feeling 
and thought in the Avhole course of its history. A 
new Christian piety dates from him, in Avhich, in 
place of the alternations of hoi)e and fear Avhich 
vex the lives of those who, in Avhatever degree, 
hang their hopes on their OAvn merits, a mood of 
assured trust in the mercy of a gracious God is 
substituted as the sjiring o/ Christian life. And a 
ncAV theology corresponding to this ncAv type of 
piety dates from him ; a theology which, recalling 
man from all dependence on his oAvn powers or 
merits, ca.sts him decisively on the grace of God 
alone for his salvation. Of course, this doctrine 
was not neAv in the .sense that it was Augustine’s 
invention ; it Avas the doctrine of Paul, for example, 
before it Avas the doctrine of Augustine, and aa as 
only recovered for the Church by Augustine, 
though in that age, dominated in all its thinking 
by the dregs of Stoic rationalism, it came Avitli all 
the force of a neAv discovery. And, of course, 
Augustine did not discover it all at once. Because 
his conversion Avas a vital religious experience, in 
Avhich the religious relation avos realized in thought 
and life in unAvonted purity and poAver, the funda¬ 
mental elements of his religious revolution Avere 
from the first present in his mind and heart; in his 
earliest Christian writings he already gives expres¬ 
sion to both the formal and the material principles, 
as Ave may term them, of the theology of grace. The 
authority of the Divine revelation in and through 
Christ, embodied in the Scriptures, and the utter 
dependence of man on God for all good {potestas 
nostra Ipse cst, da fidcm)^ are already the most in¬ 
timate expression of his thought and life. But 
lust because the religious system to Avhich he gave 
liimself on his conversion wa.s taken over by him 
as a whole, time was requisite for the transfusion 
of the Avhole mass by the consistent explication 
and conscious exposition of the ‘ Augustinianism ’ 
implicitly .summeu up in such maxims. The adjust¬ 
ment Avent on sloAvly, although it Avent on un- 
brokenly. It required ten years before the revived 
Paulinism attained even a f'dly consistent positive 
enunciation (first in the Avork, De diversis queestioni- 
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bus ad Simpliciannni, 39(3) ; and, though the leaven 
worked steadily thereafter more and more deeply 
and widely into his thought, death intervened bemre 
all tlie elements of his tliinking were completely 
leavened. That is tlie reason why Augustine was 
l>oth the founder of Roman Catholicism and the 
author of that doctrine of grace which it has been 
the constantly pursued effort of Roman Catholicism 
to neutralize, and whicdi in very fact either must be 
neutralized by, or will neutralize, Roman Catholi¬ 
cism. Two children were struggling in the womb of 
his mind. There can be no doubt which was the 
child of his heart. His doctiine of the Church he 
had received Avhole from his predecessor.^, and he 
gave it merely the precision and vitality which 
ensured its persistence. His doctrine of grace was 
all his o^vn : it represented the very core of his 
being ; and hi.s whole progress in Christian think¬ 
ing consists in the growing completeness with which 
its fundamental ])rinciple3 applied them.selves in 
his mind to every <lepartment of life and thought. 
In this gradual subjection to them of every element 
of his inherited teaching, it was inevitable, had 
time been allowed, that his inherited doctrine of 
the Church, too, with all its implications, would 
have gone down before it, and Augustine would 
have bcfpieathed to the Church, not ‘ ])rohlenis,’ 
but a thoroughly worked out system of evangelical 
religion. 

(c) Augustine and Protestantism. —The jtroblem 
which Augustine hcfiueathed to tl)e Church for 
solution, the Church required a tlunisand years 
to solve. But even so, it is Augu.stine who gave 
us the Reformation. For the Reformation, in¬ 
wardly considen'd, was just the ultimate triumph 
of Augustine’s doctrine of grace over Augustine’s 
doctrine of the Church. This doctrine of grace 
came from Augustine’s hands in its positive outline 
completely formulated : sinful man aepends, for his 
recovery to good and to God, entirely on the free 
grace of God ; this grace Ls therefore indispensable, 
prevenient, irresistible, indefectible ; and, l)eing 
thus the free grace of God, must have lain, in all tlie 
details of its conference and working, in the inten¬ 
tion of God from all litcrnity. But, how ever clearly 
announced and forcefully commended by him, 
it required to make its way against great obstacles 
in the Church. As over against tlie Pelagians, 
the indi.spen.sableness of grace was quickly 
established ; as over again.st the Semi-Pelagian.s, 
its prevenience was with almost equal rapidity 
made good. But there advance paused, if the 
necessity of prevenient grace was thereafter (after 
the second Council of Orange, 529) the established 
doctrine of the Cliurch, the irresistibility of this 
prevenient grace was put under the ban, and there 
remained no place for a complete ‘ Au^stiniani.sm * 
Within the Church, as Gottschalk and Jansen were 
fully to discover. Therefore, when the great re¬ 
vival of religion which we call the Reformation 
came, seeing that it was, on its theological side, a 
revival of ‘ Augustinianism,’ as all great revivals of 
religion must be (for ‘ Augustinianism ’ is but the 
th(;tical expre.ssion of religion in its purity), there 
was nothing for it but the rending of the (IJhurch. 
And therefore also the greatest peril to the Re¬ 
formation was and remains the diffused anti- 
‘ Augustinianism ’ in the world ; and, by a curious 
coiui)ination of circumstances, this, its greate.st 
enemy, showed itself most dangerous in the hands 
of what w'c must otherwise look upon as the chief 
ally of the Reformation—that is to say. Humanism. 
Humanism was the ally of the Reformation in so 
far as it too worked for the emanciiiation of the 
human spirit ; and, wherever it was religious, it 
became the seed-plot of the Reformation. But 
there was a strong anti-‘ Augustinian ’ party among 
the Humanists, and from it emanated the gravest 


danger w hich threatened the Reformation. Where 
this tone of thought w as dominant the Reformation 
failed, because religious depth was W’anting. What 
Spain, for example, lacked, says R. Saint-Hilaire 
ustly, was not freedom of thought, but the gospel.* 
n the first stagesof the Reformation movement in the 
North, this anti-‘Augustinianism ’ may be looked 
upon as summed up in Erasmus ; and Erasmus, on 
this very ground, held himself aloof from the 
Reformation movement, and that movement held 
it.self aloof from him. ‘ I am at present reading 
our Erasmus,’ wrote Lutlier six months before he 
nailed his theses on the door of the Schlo.ss-Kirclio 
at Wittenberg, ‘but my heart recoils more and 
more from him. . . . Those who ascribe something 
to man’s freedom of will regard these things differ¬ 
ently from those who know' only God’s free grace.’ 
Do we realize how much w'e ow'e to Erasmus and 
his friends that they remained Roman Catholics, 
and thus permitted the ‘ Augu.stiniani.sm ’ of the 
Reformation to ])lant its seed and to bear its fruit? 

liiTERATURB.—The literature upon Augustine is immense. An 
excellent selection from it is pven by Loots at the heati of the 
art. ‘ Auffustinna’ in with which should bo compared 

that ffiven by Harnack, Hint, of Dogtna, v. 61 f. The followinjf 
<lcal directly with the influence of Aujjustine: Feuerlein, 

‘ Ueb(*r die Stellung Augustins in der Kirchen- und Kultur- 
poschichte,’ in von Sybel’s llistnrische Zeitschrift, 1869, xxii. 270- 
313; Reuter, Augitstinische Stxidien, Gotha, 1S87, vii. 479-510 ; 
Cunningham, S. Aiistin and Aw place, in the History of Chris¬ 
tian Thought (Ilulsean Lectures for 1885), London, 1886 ; Schaff, 
Hi-ntory of the Christian Church, ill.. New York, 1884, § 180, 
pp. 1116-1128; Eucken, Die Lcbensanschauungen der gronsen 
Denker, Leipzljf, 1890 (2nd ed. 1S96, pp. 216-2.50; 4th ed. 1902, 

f . 211, etc.); Nourrisson, La Philosophic de Saint Axupistin, 
aris, 1S86, ii. 147-276 ; Werner, Die Scholastik Jes spateren 
Mittelalters, iii., Vienna, 1883, and ‘ Die Auffustinische Psyc^ho- 
lopie in ihrer inittelalterlich-8choIa.stiB<rhen Flinkleidung und 
Oestaltunp,’ O’, Vienna, 1882, pj). 4.3,5-494 ; Siebeck, ‘ Die 
Anfange der neueren Psychologic,’ m ZPhP, 1888, p. ICl f., cf. 
his (le.Hchichte d. Psychologic ; Ehrlc, * Der Augustiiiisinus und 
<ler Aristotelisimis in der Scholastik geg:en Ende dus xiii. Jahr- 
hundert,’ Archiv fur Literatur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mit¬ 
telalters, 1889, V. 603-l>3r>, cf. also ZKT, Innsbruck, 1889, xiii. 
172-193; Mirbt, Die Sfellung Augxi.Hins in der Publicistik det 
gregoriani.schen Kirchenstreits, Leipzig, 1SS8; Koch, Derheilige 
Faustxis liischof von liiez, Stuttgart, 189.5, pp. 129-191; Gwatkin, 
The Knoxcledge of God"^, 1908, ii. 179 : Portali^, ‘Augustine,’ In 
Catholic Encyclopaedia, ii. 84-104, New York, 1908. The text of 
Augustine is most generally accessible In PL xxxii.-xlvii. ; and 
bis chief writings are translated in Siccne and Post-Eicene 
Fathers, 1st ser. i.-viii., 0.xf. and N.Y., 1SS6-S8. 

BkNJAMIN B. VVAnKIKLD. 

AURANGZiB. — Aurangzib (Abu-1-Mu?affar 
Muhyi-ad-din Muhammad Aurangzib 'Alamgir 
Padishah Gh&zi), sixth of the so-called Mughal 
emperor-s of Iiulia, and third son of Shah-Jahan, 
wa.s born at Diihad, on the borders of Malwa, on 
Nov. 4th, 1618. Nothing is recorded of his early 
ears, except that he w as held by his grandfather 
ahangir a.s a hostage for his father’s loyalty, and 
was educated in the conventional manner of 0anafi 
Muhammadanism. In 1636 he was appointed 
nominal governor of the Deccan, but his religious 
exaltation led him seven years later to renounce 
the w'orld, and to adopt the rigorous rules of a 
faqlr. For a year he practised self-mortification 
in his retreat in the Western Ghats, to the 
indignation of his father and the ridicule of his 
family. His active spirit, however, was not 
satisfied with the life of contemplation ; he re¬ 
sumed public duties as governor of Gujarat, and in 
1647 was ordered to command the recently annexed 
provinces of Balh and Badahshan beyond the 
lindu Kush. A brief experience convinced him 
of the uselessness of attempting to bold these 
distant provinces against the resistance of the 
Uzbegs, and he retired w ith heavy loss. He was 
equally unsuccessful in his next command, when 
he was sent in 1649 to relieve Kandahar, then 
besieged and soon captured by the Persians; nor 
was a second attempt in 1652 more fortunate. 
These campaigns, however fruitless to the empire, 

• RCh, 1857, p. 14ft 
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taught Aurangzib the leasona of strategy, and 
taught his followers to respeet their commander’s 
courage. They laid the foundationa of his future 
dominatin*^ influence. He was again governor of 
the Deccan in 1655-57, when the illness of his 
father brought about a h*atricidai struggle for the 
throne. Allying himself with his youngest brother, 
Murfld Bahsh, Aurangzib defeated the Imperial 
army under Jaswant Singh at DharnuUpur on 
April 25tli, 1658, and again at SaiuCigarli on June 
2nd, when his eldest brother Dara was forced to 
lly. Agra fell into the hands of the victors ; 
Sndh-Jahan was held a prisoner till his death 
seven years later ; the other brothers were ruth¬ 
lessly killed ; and Aurangzib, who had already 
been proclaimed Emperor at Delhi in July, 1658, 
formally ascended the throne on May 26t'h, 1659, 
with the title of ' Alamgir^ ‘World-grasper.’ 

Though ho had won tlie thrtme by treachery 
and by the murder of his brothers, Aurangzib \vas 
iiumane by nature, and no subs(i<]uent act of 
barbarity has been proved against him during his 
reign of half a century. The keynote of his 
character was a ri^id Muslim’s puritanism. It is 
ijiiljossible to doubt his sincerity, for he had 
nothing enrthly to gain and everything to lose by 
his stern adherence to every tittle of the law of 
Islam. He might have cast Muhammad’s precepts 
to the winds, as Ids father and grandfather had d»)ne, 
and only strengl honed his hold of his Hindu empire. 

‘There was nothinfj but his own conscience to prevent 
Auranjfzib from adopting the eclectic philosophy of Akhar, the 
nxurions profligacy of JahAngir, or tlie splendid 
Jalian. The llindus would have preferred anything 
.Muhammadan bigot. The Rajput princes only wanted to be 
let alone. Tiie Deccan would never have troubled Hindu.stan 
if Hindustan liad not invaded it. Probably any other Mughal 
prince would have followed in the stops of the kings and his 
forefathers, and emulated the indolence and vi<-e of the court 
in which lie liaJ received his earliest impressions. Aurangzib 
di(i iiiuie of these things. F'or the first time in their history 
the Mii'.;hul 8 beheld a ngid Muslim in their Krnperor, a Muslim 
as sternly repressive of iiimself as of the people around him, a 
king who was prepared to stake his throne for the sake of the 
faith ' (Lane-Poole, Aurangzib^ p. 09). 

In hi.s daily life Aurangzib observed not only 
the minute details of the Muslim ritual, but an 
extreme austerity. He ate no meat, drank only 
water, kept all the fasts and vigils, pa.ssed whole 
nights in prayer and reading the Qur’ftn in the 
mosijue, gave alms j)rofiisely, and used the utmost 
simpli<uty in hi.s dress and manners. In accord¬ 
ance with tlie Prophet’s precept tliat every Muslim 
should [uiictise a trade, he made skull-caps; he 
was also a line calligiaphist, and twice copied the 
whole Qur’an, widen lie knew by heart. Laxity 
of morals, lewd conversation, the dancing of the 
Nadi girls, even music, were Ids detestation. 
Since to the fanatical puritanism of a strict 
Muslim were added an indomitable will and a 
courage so cool that he would dismount and recite 
the ordained prayers at the customary hour in the 
very thick of a battle, it is clear that far-reaching 
changes were in store for the mixed populations 
and religions of India. The storm began to gather 
in 1669, when the temple of Vi$nu at Benares was 
destroyed by his order, and the idols buried under 
the feet of good Muslims at the mosque at Agra. 
Tluce years later came a rehdlion of the Hindu 
devotees called Satnamis at Narnaul, which was 
sternly suppressed. Soon afterwards Aurangzib 
imposed the intolerable jizya^ or {K)ll-tax, upon 
all non-Muslims, and turned the whole Hindu 
popuhition against him. An interference with the 
in 1 ant princes of Marwflr led to a revolt of the 
Rajputs, and though tliis was more or less ex¬ 
tinguished in 1681, Aurangzib lost thereby the 
support of the finest fighting force in Hindustan. 

Trie loss of Rajput loyalty was felt as soon 
as the Emperor undertooK the reduction of the 
Deccan, which he regarded as ‘ infidels’ land,’ Ddr 
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el-harh, and resolved to make Ddr el-Iddm. He 
hud nearly con(|iiL‘red Dulkanda when he was 
called away to liglit for the throne in 1657, but 
since then a new Hindu power, more formidable 
than tlie Miihammailan kingdoms of Bij;ij)ur and 
Gnlkanda, had arisen by the energy of 8ivaji the 
Maratha freebooter, who had gradually estab- 
lislied an era of brigandage on an lieroic .scale, 
built up a kingdom in the Western Ghats, and 
widened his authority to the extent of levying 
blackmail over a great part of the Deccan. His 
death in 1680 did not end tlie revolt, and Aurangzib 
found that lie had to deal with an indomitable 
nation of fr(*ehooters, whose strengtli and skill in 
guerrilla warfare he was nev(>r able to break. The 
Mughal generals had liecn too often repulsed, and 
tlie Emperor took the field in person in 1681. He 
first attacked the old Deccan kingiloms which 
apjieared to shell(U* the MaiTithns; Bijaiinr fell 
in 1686, and Gnlkanda in the following year. 
Their extinction, however, only strengthenea the 
Marathas, whose di.sbanded armies swelled the 
forces of rebellion. The ell'eminate Mughal troops, 
deprived of the Rajput ‘ stillening,’ grew more and 
more demoralized by year after year of guerrilla 
lighting; and, whikst Aurangzib elfected a kind of 
military occupation of the whole Deccan, except 
the Portuguese possessions and th<i extreme point 
south of Trieliinopoly, his hold of the country was 
illusory; and the moment the Mughals turned 
their hacks the hardy Marflthas emerged from 
their mountain fastnesses and recovered the 
territory lately occupied by their enemy. The 
country, devastated by the horde of invaders, 
wekamied the mountaineers as deliverers from a 
hateful foreign yoke. Aurangzib was engaged in 
a hopeless struggle, yet lie never lost heart. For 
twenty years he fought his evasive foe, planmsl 
every campaign himself, issued all general orders 
and controlled every detail, conducted sieges in 
person, and in extreme age was barely witliheld 
from leading tlie assault. It was ail in vain ; 
Hindustan itself was full of revolt in the prolonged 
absence of its I’hnperor ; the Deccan was a desert; 
the army was enfeeLded and clamouring for its 
pay ; and tlie Marathas ever hung about its skirts 
and insolently defied it. Finally Aurangzib died, 
alone as alone he had lived, with nil the puritan’s 
sense of sin and unwortliine.ss ami dread of death, 
and full of the dejection of a colos.sal failure, on 
March 4tli, 1707, in the 49th year of his reign, 
and the 89th of his age. With him the orthodox 
Muhammadan revival in India died also. 

LrrKKATDRB.—The native annalists are quoted in substance in 
Elliot and Dowson’s Ui^tory of India as told by its own 
Historians, vol. vii. (London, 1876). European contoniporary 
observers are Bernier, Travels, ed. Constaole (London, 1891); 
Manucci, Storia do Mtsjor, ed. \V. Irvine (4 vols., London, 1907- 
8 ); Gemelli Careri, in Churchill’s Voyages, vol. iv. (I.ondon, 
1745); Tavernier, Travels, tr. V. Ball (2 vols., London, 18b9). 
Fryer’s New Account of India (London, 1098); and Hedges’ 
Diary, ed. Sir H. Yule (3 vols., London, Hakluvt Society,1887-9), 
may be consulted. The present writer contributed a biography 
of Aurangzib to the ‘ Rulers of India' series (Oxford, 1893). 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 
AURELIUS.— See Marcus Aurelius. 

AUSTERITIES. — i. Introduction. — Asceti¬ 
cism, strictly so called, is not found among peoples 
of lover grades of culture, but the practice of 
various kinds of austerities is very common. These 
take the place in the .social, moral, magical, and 
religious life of savages which asceticism holds in 
that of more advanced peoples, but it is also notice¬ 
able that in certain instances, as where these 
austerities have the form of a self-discipline or are 
performed as part of the service of the gods, they 
approach very near to some aspects of asceticism. 
In savage life the precarious nature of existence, 
exposure, the struggle for food, the coiiJ-tuut state 
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of warfare between different peoples, the ravages 
of diseases whose nature and cause are misunder¬ 
stood, and many other things, are productive of 
much sullering and call for great endurance on the 
part of those whom they affect. More particularly 
women must undergo many austerities, whether as 
mothers, or as workers, or as supoliers of food ; yet 
many of these are cheerfully unaergone. Thus in 
carrying her child for miles on long journeys in 
great heat and often with little food, and in re¬ 
lieving its wants at the expense of her own com¬ 
fort, the savage mother, in thus fulfilling her 
functions of motherhood, will willingly bear pain 
and discomfort. Nor are similar forms of austerity 
lacking, especially among the poor, even in our 
highest forms of civilization, where want, toil, and 
suffering must be undergone to satisfy the con¬ 
ditions of existence. The savage methods of 
punishment, the various forms of the ordeal, of 
revenge or recrimination, are usually of the most 
cruel and painful kind. But all such forms of 
austerity do not concern us here. Those alone are 
dealt with which are self-inflicted or which are 
willingly borne, for definite purposes, subserving 
now magical, now religious, now ethical ends. 

Unwilling as the savage is to sutler pain, his 
theory of the universe constrains him to undergo 
it on many occasions in order to tit him better for 
the ends of life, or to make life more tolerable, or 
to please the gods or spirits by whom he believes 
himself to be surrounded. Such austerities, under¬ 
gone at one time for magical purposes, frequently 
change their nature. Thus they may come to be 
regarded as possessing a disciplinary character, in 
which case they are hardly to be diflerentiated 
outwardly from the disciplinary exercises, often of 
the same kind, of a higher asceticism, though they 
may not possess the same ethical or religious con¬ 
tent. Others, again, as time goes on, may assume 
a more or less symbolic character, their excessive 
severity being then much lessened. On the other 
hand, even where such earlier forms of austerity 
survive in higher forms of religion, their severity is 
often by no means decreased, although the motive 
may have become a nobler one. Examples of this 
will be found in the various forms of austerity dis¬ 
cussed here. These are mainly austerities con¬ 
nected with a variety of initiatory ceremonies, 
flagellation, fasting, mutilations of the liody, tatu- 
ing, and medical rites, while some notice must be 
taken of self-restraint among savage races. 

Before passing on to these, we may notice that the 
universal custom of sacritice, involving a greater 
or less renunciation of property and possessions, of 
food-stuffs, and not infrequently life itself, or, as a 
substitute for that, of some part of the body, is a 
marked form of austerity; and its equivalent in 
the higher ascetic life—the devotion to poverty, 
the willing renunciation of comfort and luxury for 
the sake of love to God—has surely received a con¬ 
siderable impulse from this wide-spread custom of 
ethnic religion, though by no means wholly de¬ 
rived from it. In other cases, which need not be 
more fully detailed here, life itself is sacrificed in 
suicide, often through pride or shame or a sense of 
duty (see A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Instinctf London, 1898, ii. 35). Or, where 
it is thought that one ought to pass into the other 
world before the body ana mind have become frail, 
decrepit, and worn out, life is often freely yielded 
^ by the aged or the sick (see Abandonment and 
Exposure). Though the custom may appear cruel 
and freouently is accomplished by cruel means, it 
is mostly a willing self-surrender of life that a 
higher life may be attained beyond the grave 
(see Letourneau, Sociology London, 1893, 154 ff.; 
Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas^ vol. i., London, 1906, p. 383 ff.). 


2. Adolescence initiation ceremonies.—Among 
savage tribes the pjis.sing of a boy or girl to man¬ 
hood or womanhood is usually accompanied by a 
number of ceremonies, several of which are most 
severe and painful, but must be undergone will¬ 
ingly in order to preserve their effect. This stage 
of life, being a highly critical one, the beginningof 
sexual existence properly so called, demands many 
safeguards, and, taken as a whole, the various cere¬ 
monies are intended to word oil' or neutralize the 
evil influences incident to that period. Where a 
youth is concerned, there is the beginning of a 
new life which requires ceremonies of a purificatory 
kind, besides preparation for entrance upon a stage 
of new relations with the other sex. Hence there 
must be seclusion for a time, while the youth is 
usually debarred from intercourse of any kind with 
the other sex, and silence is frequently imposed. 
Easting is also made use of, either in the sense of 
complete abstinence from food for a longer or 
shorter period, or abstinence from certain foods 
which are tabu at such a stage. This is intended 
to prevent the entrance of evil influences to the 
body with such foods, or to prepare tlie \vay for 
receiving them later on. Otrier ceremonies have 
the purpose of strengthening the youth for man¬ 
hood ; tnese are often of a severe character, and, 
joined with others which are intended to purify 
from the contagion of evil, easily pass over into 
tests of endurance. Some form of mutilation, 
more or less severe—the more severe forms being 
circumcision, loss of a tooth, or cutting of the flesh, 
—is frequent. In this case, perhaps, the primary 
intention is, by losing some part of the body, to 
secure the rest from evil influences ; but it easily 
passe.s over into the idea of sacrifice, or some 
purificatory ceremony, or sirnivly a test of en¬ 
durance. Again, the youth at this period some¬ 
times obtains a guardian spirit, whose nature is 
revealed to him in most cases by fasting in solitude, 
exposed to all the terrors which imagination and 
the sense of mystery may conjure up. This sense 
of mystery exciting fear is usually present at all 
these initiatory ceremonies, for now the youth is 
instructed not only in sexual matters but in such 
tribal lore—magical, religious, moral, or otherwise 
—os is confined to the men. Thus, though in 
different places the nature of the rites may vary, 
or their severity be greater or less, they call for 
the endurance of great austerities on the part of 
the youth. See art. Initiation. 

A few examples chosen from different localities will show the 
nature of the austerities undergone at this period. Among the 
northern tribes of Central Australia the long and complicated 
ceremonies of initiation to manhood include beating, which 
must not be resented, circumcision, sub-incision or cutting open 
the urethra, and biting the youth’s scalp; while, as a rule, 
though fasting is not carried to an extreme, several foods are 
tabu. During the painful rites of circumcision and sub-incision 
the youth’s mouth is gagged with 'fur-string’ to prevent his 
crying out, while no attempt is made to spare him p^n 
when his scalp is bitten, the object being to cause a plentiful 
growth of hair. With some of the tribes knocking out a tooth 
18 part of the ceremony, with others it has no connexion with it 
(Spencer-Gillenh, ch. LX Among the Macquarrie tribes any 
exhibition of shrinking when the tooth is knocked out or the 
body scarified makes the youth unfit for manhood (Angas, 


Andamanese the Initiatory period—-for both youths and ^rls a 
period of fasting from several tabued foods—begins from the 
11th to the 13th year, and lasts from one to five years, though 
sometimes a youth will extend the period in order to boast of 
bis powers of endurance afterwards. It is said to be intended 
as a test of endurance or self-denial, but as various complicated 
ceremonies mark the first partaking of these foods at the time 
when tabu is raised from each, the intention probably goes 
further than this (Man, JA/, 1882, xil. 94. 129). In New Guinea 
the initiation of boys to the Malu cult is attended with great 
mystery and severity. They are not allowed to cut or dress 
the hair, to dance, feast, smoke, or behave in an unseemly 
way ; they are beaten with clubs and severely wounded. These 
rites are said to have hod a strong educative effect. Boys 
among the Cape York natives wore soeJudod for a year, at tns 
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end of this time a tooth was knock rd out, and a year later a 
further test of endurance was applied (IJaddon, Head Hujitern, 
London, 1901, 60 ff., 191). Similarly in Mabuiaig lads were 
tortured and chastised, and the tests increased with a re¬ 
fractory boy, who was speared, scraped, or beaten with the 
nests of OTeen ants which stung: him furiouslv {ih. 140). In 
many parts of Africa similar rites are found. Thus among the 
natives of the Bondoi region the tjalo oercnionies include pass¬ 
ing the boy through a narrow i)it smeared with the juices of a 
plant which bum his skin, incision of tribal marks on the arm, 
and the j^rfonnance of secret ceremonials in some of which he 
is severely handled, death occasionally resulting (Dale. JAI, 
1896, XXV. 189 ff.). . 

But it was aniorig the tribes of North America that such 
austerities at initiation wore most severe, efipecially where 
they were connected with the c})oice of a mauitou. Thus 
among the Californian tribes abstinence and indilTereno.e to 
hardship and privations were insisted upon, and before the 
youth could rank as a warrior his naked body was stung with 
nettles till he could not move, after which he was laid on the 
nest of a virulent species of ant, which, swarming over his body 
and stinging it, caused him fearful agony. To discover his 
T/iantfou he was made! to fast for three or four days, and was 
intoxicated and harassed until he confessed to seeing it. A 
figure of the vianitoti was then moulded and placed on his 
breast, where it was ignited so that the figure might he in¬ 
delibly marked on the flesh (Bancroft, Native Races of the 
f'acijic States, London, 1875, i. 413IT.). Among the New 
Mexicans the ordeal consisted in scarifying tiie skin till the 
blood ran, tlie candidate being experted to siiow no sign of 
pain (ib. i. 580). With the tribes of British Columbia boys were 
secluded at puberty and made to eat and drink very sparingly : 
in otlier cases they were made to bathe in all weathers, tbeir 
naked bodies were whipped daily, they had to gash themselves 
with knives in the sweat-house, or lie out exposed to the 
elements all night. Prolonged fast.s, bathings, forced vomitings, 
and other exhausting exercises for a longer or shorter period 
were among the means employed in solitude for obtaining 
mystic dreams and a knowledge of the rnanitou (Hill Tout, 
JAl, 1904, xxxiv, 32, 310; 1005, x.vxv. 143-144). Kigorous fast¬ 
ing was compulsory on boys and girls among the Algoncpiiii 
tribes, and the longer the period of abstinence the greater the 
merit which accrued. During these fasts, w liich were common 
to practically all the American Indian tribes, the greatest atten¬ 
tion was paid to dreams, for it was maiidy through these that tlie 
revelation of the rnanitou came (Tanner, Sartatim, New York, 
1830, 288; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1857-1860, 
passim] Beverley, Hist, of Virpinia, London, 1722, 177ff.). 

Similar austerities are found among the South American 
tribes. Thus, in (luiana, before the youth can marry he must 
endure the infliction of flesh-wounds, or ho is sewn up in a 


hammock full of fire-ants, or undergoes other hardships (Im 
Thurn, Indians of Ouiana, London, 1883, 221). Among the 
ancient Peruvians, at fifteen or sixteen years, boys had to 
practise rigorous fasts until they w'ere worn out, to watch for 
twelve nights in succession, to fight with each other at the risk 
of wounds, or death, to undergo flogging, and many other 
privations, before receiving the signs of their new po.sition as 
men (Oarc. de la Vega, Comm. Read,, Madrid, 1609, vi. 35). So 
in ancient Mexico, before being introduced to the aristocratic 
warrior class, the youth, covered with rags, was shut up 
in different temples in succession, offering his blood to the 
divinity, watching and fasting for periods of four days and four 
nights (Lopez de Goniara, Hist., Madrid, 1852, ii. 78). See § 8(3). 

In the case of girls, the arrival of puberty, in 
accordance with the universal theory of menstrua¬ 
tion as containing an element of danger to the 
girl herself, hut more especially to others, and 
even to nature itself, is marked by several painful 
ordeals. Among these tlic most common is the 
absolute seclusion of the girl for a longer or 
.shorter period, so that no man may see her and 
that the sun may not shine on her. Fasting, ex¬ 
cision, cuttings, and other barbarities are also 
commonly fouml at this period. 

Girls in New Guinea, on the first signs of puberty, are shut up 
for three months and permflted only vegetablo food (Haddon, 
OP cit 135). In New Ireland they are confined for several years 
in the dark in small cages, and this custom is general over 
Melanesia (JA 1, 1888, xviii. 284), Seclusion is also found among 
most African tribes, o-s among the Kafirs (MacLean, hafir Lairs 
and Customs, Mount Coke, 1858, 10 J)and in Loango (PIoss, Dar 
Kind, Leipzig, 1884, il. 439). With the Bondci people the nte 
for girls, corresponding to the galo of the hoys last.s for twelve 
days. On the last day the girl fasts. Durimr tins period she is 
taught the nihili, or secrets, and this teaching is a^onipanied 
^ wvere and painful ordealsfJA/, 1895, xxy. 193 . The custom 
o? seclusion is common among the N. American ^ 

from a few davs to a year or longer. Girls among the Ahts are 
WdZ the houV. where they can ee. neither 

sun nor fire, and are allowed no food for several days ^premt, 
5^47 We. I.ondon, 1868,938.). Among. Alaekan tr^™ the 
trirl was shut UP in a cage with a small air-hole, or in a hut. 

where she remained on hands and SSse 

for a year, and no communication with others or exercise of ariy 
kind Was knowed (OB2 hi. 211). Bancroft cites many instonces 
among the tribes of the Pacific coast. Thus among the Isthmian 


trilios the girl was closely confined, sometimes for a period of 
two years (iVif 1. 772, cf. 82, 110, 197, 278). Among the Cali¬ 
fornian tribes she was laid over a hole previously heated, and 
kept without food for some days. Or she was buried up to the 
neck and the ground about her beaten till she perspired pro¬ 
fusely (»5. 414), Among the Sallsh tribes of British Columbia, 
seclusion in a cubicle for ten days was the rule, the girl being 
allowed little food or water. With other Salish tribes she was 
secluded outside the settlement for a month under many food 
restrictions {JAl, 1905, xxxv. 82, 319). In other tribes she had 
to squat for some days in a hole made in the hut, while her 
seclusion lasted for a much longer period. She fasted entirely 
for four days, and afterwards abstained from all fresh meats 
(i6. xxxv. 136). In S. America these customs also flourished 
among most of the tribes, as in Brazil, where the girl’s back was 
cut with a sharp tootli, after which she was bound and hung in 
a hammock, in which she remained without food or drink for 
three days. New gashes were then inflicted upon her, and she 
remained in the hammock under less strict rules of abstinence 
until the third month (Lafltau, Moeurs des Saurages Amir., 
Paris, 1724, i. 290 ff.). The Uaupea of Brazil also seclude the 
girl for a month on an abstemious diet. When released she 
receives several severe scourgings at intervals, death sometimes 
ensuing as the result (Wallace, Amazon, Ixmdon, 1895, 346), In 
Guiana the hammock seclusion lasted for a month, after which 
the girl’s naked body was exposed to the bites of venomous ants 
(Labat, Voy. en Guinie, Amsterdam, 1731, iv, 365). 

Similar instances might bo cited, occurring among more 
advanced races, e.g. the Hindus, though with less severity. 
Here it may also he noted that, on account of similar beliefs 
regarding the danger and impurity of menstruation, women, 
ar.ioiig most savage tribeSj must go into seclusion, often at 
some distance from the village, abstain from certain foods, 
o.- fast (see Stoll, GescMcchtslehen in der Volkcrpsychologie, 
Leipzig, 1908, 835ff.; NR 1. 549; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 823; um 
hi. 22211.). 'This is also found at higher levels of civilization 
(cf. Lv 1510**’-; Avesta, Vendiddd, xvi.). Similarly, women, 
being tabu among many peoples at pregnancy on account of 
the danger arising from this critical period of their life, have 
frequently to go into entire seclusion, or are in some way 
separated from others, and must abstain from certain kinds of 
food (Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, 9, 167, 200, 417 ; NR 
i. 413, 734 ; JAI, 1882, xii. 354). See also §§ 6 (b), 8 (5). 

3 . Admission to secret societies or ‘mysteries’ 
at opening manhood or womanhood was, in many 
cases, also characterized by severe au.sterities, 
which, though no doubt intended as a prejiaration 
for tiie revelation of secret knowledge, myths, or 
ritual, can hardly be separated in tbeir origin from 
the pains undergone at puberty, while in some cases 
they seem to liave been intended also as puberty 
ceremonies. Yet, in so far as these and certain 
ordinary initiatory ceremonies pave the way for 
the communication of religious and, occasionally, 
moral teaching, we see such forms of au.stcrity 
almost passing over to a kind of disciplinary 
asceticism, and certainly pos.se 8 sing the primitive 
meaning of daK-gjis as ‘ training.’ In Australian 
mysteries, for example, the advice given by the 
old men was intended to ‘soften the heart,"and, 
as among the Knrnai, the stomachs of the boys 
were kneaded to drive out soltishness and greed 
{JAI^ 1883, xiii. 296; 1884, xiv. 313), wliile un- 
sclli.shnes 3 is taught in the Yao mysteries, a 
seltish person being called ‘uninitiated’ (Mac¬ 
donald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 130; cf. the 
moral teaching given by headmen to boys at 
circumcision and initiation during the painful 
rites attendant thereon among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa, JAI, 1905, xxxv. ‘268). Further, in 
many of these mysteries, the initiation to which 
lasts for a long period of time, the candidate is 
supposed to die and come to life again as a new 
being. Although this idea may not have the in¬ 
tention of ascetic renunciation— Stirb und werde 
—yet in it and in the moral training for the attain¬ 
ment of ‘ selflessness,’ so far as a savage can grasp 
the idea, we see a connexion with the later ascetic 
ideals. 

In Africa, exainpleH of such Initiations are numerous. Among 
others may be cited those of the west coast, in which the youths 
are taken by their instructors Into the depth of the forest, where 
they are subjected to a severe course of training during a year ; 
they are naked and siaearetl with clay (M. H. Kingsley, Travels 
m IK. Africa, London, 1897, 531). In the Mwetyi society of the 
Shekani tribes—a woman’s society—the initiation lasts for two 
weeks, and is accompanied by severe ordeals and fasting, while 
the girls must gaze at the sun until they fall back In a swoon. 
Most of the ordeals are intentionally hard, so that the wills 
of the candidates may be broken and secrecy ensured (Nassau, 
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Fetichiftm in IV. Africa, London, 1904, 249). With candi¬ 
dates for the Afal/uidji society ainojii^' iho Batan^'-as the snn- 
^rin|.t ordeal is applied to the lads ; then, while evert’thirij*' 
18 done to uii;tniti!t their sense of uwe and mystery, they are 
confined in a liui for twenty days along with a corpse, and 
beatetj severely with rods until they are submissive {ib. 322). 
In Melanesia entrance to such societies is possible only after a 
severe initiutirm, including hardships and tortures. In other 
cases the candidates are stung with leaves of the nettle-tree, 
made to fast and to take live embers in their hands, ami are 
trodden upon, or, as in the Welu society, they are each placed 
in a hole in the ground and burning fronds of the co«*o-nut palm 
are throAvn on their baerks, yet they must not utt<‘r a cry 
(Codrington, J'he JJelatwnians, London, 1S91, 82, 87, S.s). In 
tliese and many similar initiation rite.s the youth.s are daiibetl 
with clay, charcoal, mud, or filth, whi{!b must not bo w;tshed 
off till the ordeal is at an end ; this rite m.\v .signify the putting 
away of the old life, as it did in certain Greek mysteries (Lang, 
Custom and Myth, London, 1884, 40; JAI, 1889, xix. 201; 
Demosthenes, de Corona, 813). Here, too, may bo notcHi the 
initiatory customs used in the Eleusinian and other Greek 
mysteries, in which, besides other teats, the candidates hod to 
prepare themselves by fasting for several days; the similar 
fasting before initiation to the cult of Osiris and Isis In 
pt; and the various tests of endurance undergone by 
cjwididatos for initiation to Mithraism (see artt. Mtstiribs, 
Mitiik.v SKciiRT SociK-riKs, and Apul. Mftam. xi.). 

4 . Initiation to the priesthood.—As in savage 
.societies the prie.st, .sorcerer, or iiiedicine-nian has 
a coiuiiiaruling station and exercises so mucli in- 
lluence hy virtue of his relation to the spiritual 
world, it is natural that tho.se who seek to enter 
upon that profes.sion shoultl be subjected to a 
.severe course of training, involving many austeri- 
lie.s. And as the cotnrminications of the medicine¬ 
man with the other world are usually associated 
with a state of trance, or his revelations are 
given in some ecstatic condition, the candidate’s 
course of training is intended to adapt him for 
the production of the.se states eitlier by reducing 
him to an abnormal condition of Inidy and mind, 
or by accustoming him to the u.se of such severe 
methods as will readily produce them. 'Fhe plieno- 
niena of hysteria, epilensy, catalepsy, and .such-like 
disea.se.s are believed by savages, and indeed by 
many peoples at a higher CTade, to denote posses¬ 
sion or inspiration by gods, spirits, or demons. 
Hence such i>ersons as are subject to them are 
often deliberately chosen for the profe.ssion of 
medicine-man, while tlieir abnormal .states are 
only heightened by the austerities undergone. In 
other ca.ses, in accordance wdth the prevailing 
theory of the nature of insniration and of the 
state into which the inspired person is thrown, 
the production of such states at will is the object 
of the painful processes to which the candi<late 
must .submit. The course of training includes 
solitude, exposure to the elements, scarifying the 
body, castigation, fasting, and drinking various 
unwholesome beverages. Hy all these means the 
candidate .soon arrives at a hysterical or abnormal 
stste. He acquires the faculty of seeing vi.sions, 
of producing a convulsionary state of iMsly, or of 
falling into a trance. A few examples of the 
method of training will suflTice to show its .‘<everity 
and the i)ainful nature of the austerities under¬ 
gone (see al.so artt. Mi-:dicine-man and Piuest). 

In Greenland the preparation for the jjrofession of angakok 
begins at an early age, and includes retirement into solitary 
plac.e8 and a severe course of fasting. J3y these methods trances 
are prwluced in wbi(;h the novice obtains a t&rnak, or guardian 
spirit, or falls into fits in which his ravings are held to be coin- 
nuinications from the spirits (Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, London, 1876, 68; Cranz, Grbnland, Leipzig, 1770, 2()8X 
Among the American Indians similar methods are adopted: 
protracted fasts, severe bodily exercises, and solitary vigiis all 
reduce the candiflate to a hysterical state, in which he dreams 
or has revelations ; and the greater his austerities the more vivid 
and copious are his visions, and hence the higher is the estima¬ 
tion in which he is held (JAI, 1904, xxxiv, 26; Schoolcraft, 
Jndian Tribes, passim). Among the Isthmian tribes, youths 
are chosen for their natural aptitude to the office of piaers, or 
sorcerers, and are confined in a solitary place, subjected to a 
severe discipline for two years, fasting from all flesh meat and 
living only on a scanty diet of vegetables and water; while all 
sexual intercourse \s prohibited (SR i. 777). In 8. America we 
find similar methods employed. Among the Abipones the 
aspirants had to remain seated on the branches of a tree and to 
fast for several days. By this means they contracted ‘ a weak- 


ne.ss of brain, a giddiness, and kind of delirium, whicli makes 
them imagine that they are gifted with superior wisdom, and 
give themselves out for magicians’ (Dobrizhoffer, Abipones, 
London, 1822, ii. 08). Training for the olHce of }>eiii.mitii in 
Guiiin.a involves a jiainful and severe trial of endurance. The 
candidate fasts for protracted periods, wanders alone in the 
forest, and accustoms Jiimself to drinking large draughts of 
tobaeco-jui(!e mixed with water. Tlie terrors of solitude and 
the drinking of the nicotine pro<iuco intense delirium, in which 
he hokls converse with spirits. Epileptic subjects are preferred 
for the office (Im Thurn, 334). 

In Africa, among the Zulus, those who wish to become 
diviners have to acquire the jiower of intercourse with the 
spirits in states of coma or ecstasy by solitude, prolonged 
bastings, and tlagellatiori, until they become a ‘ house of 
dreams ‘ (Callaway, Rel. of A mazulu, London, 1884, 387 ; Grout, 
Zuht-Land, London, l.Slo, l.')8). Among the Bondeis the vonth 
who asnires to be a ilc^ tor must submit to be scarified all over 
his body (JAI, ISli.'j, xxv. 213). The inanangs, or medicine¬ 
men, among the .Se.a Dayaks must prove their call to the ofiioe 
by prolonged fasting, and by e<'.sta(io states and trance.s in which 
they foam at the mouth (Ling Roth, Satires of Sarnivak, 
London, 1898, i. 266). Ana among the Todas, the palal, or 

f inest, at his initiation must remain naked for three days and 
wo nights, whether the weather is hob or freezing, and eat 
only a little porridge at night (Beclus, Primitive Folk, London. 
1891, 221). 

For similar trials among Ameriijan tribes before appointment 
to the ottice of chief, etc.,including fasting, flagellation, stinging 
with ants, see Letourneau, Sociology, 473; Biet, Toy. en VlsU 
de Cayenne, Paris, 1664, iii. 10. 

In tliese and hundreds of similar cases the dis¬ 
cipline may be more or le.s« severe, and its jieriod 
lonorer or shorter, but the intention in all is the 
same. Not only so, hut in future the medicine¬ 
man, or shaman, previous to communicating with 
the spirits, giving oracles, healing, and the like, 
must produce the abnormal state by those painful 
proce.sses, which will, of course, be Jiiore or less 
oxton.sive according as he readily pa.sses over into 
that state or not. Frequently it is spontaneously 
produced, either because the shaman is a hysterical 
suliject or on account of the training he has under¬ 
gone ; but generally it is artilieially produced by 
fasting, by wild dances and screams, by contortions 
of the lK>dy, by llagellation, by cutting the llesli, 
or by swallowing various narcotics and herbs (cf. 
Parish, Jlallurituttions, London, 1897, 40). The 
result is a trance, a nervous seizure, frenzied move¬ 
ments, foaming at the montli, and raving uttor- 
anee.s. Similar results followcMl the hysterical 
excitement which attacked whole coininnnitics in 
the Middle A^es, and which was often jirodueed 
by such artihcial means, especially convul.sive 
movements and dancing. ’Diey are seen again 
in the Americ^in Indian ghost-dances, in which, 
following convulsive gyrations, trance and cata- 
lejisy are induced, or in the indill'erence to jiain 
and wounds among Muhamnnulan dervishes in 
consequence of ecstasy nro<luced hy similar move- 
iiient.H (Tuckey, P.ft/rho-Therapetitic.s^^ London, 1891, 

12 ; Ellis, P.fi/cholof/tj of Sex, London, 190*2, ii. 161; 
Myers, Ilumon Persotinlity, Umdon, 1903, ii. 190; 
and Pror. P.^ych, Research Soc. 1885, p. 31). 

5 . Flagellation. — A.s has been said above, 
scoiirgingor beating is a frequent practice at the 
variou.s forms of initiation. A wider view of this 
rite among savages and as a folk-survival leaves 
little doubt as to its original purpose. The scourg¬ 
ing is intended to drive away the contagion of evO, 
and the malignant nresence of demoniacal powers. 
The pain is inflictea less as a means of hurting the 
victim than of making these evil influences sufl'er, 
or of frightening them so that they will depart. 
This is e.specially noticeable where the scourging 
is done not with rods, but with branche.s or plants 
which are .sui>pr>.sed to possess magical virtues ; 
in such ca.ses it is not always nece.ssarily painful. 

It may, however, be made painful where the plant 
ha.s poisonous juices or is of a stinging variety. 
Hut its original intention soon passes over into that 
of simply inflicting pain or undergoing voluntary 
suflering, cither by way of hardening or as a means 
of self-discipline with a definitely religious or 
moral end. Here it becomes a true ascetic 
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austerity, but it may also be a patliolof^ieal form 
of asceticism. Or, again, it may be used as an 
erotic stimulation, tuoiigli liere it assumes a 
pathological form as subserving genesic excit¬ 
ability. In other cases its religious disciplinary 
use is conjoined with some j)atlM)logical erotic 
purpose, as in the case of lirotlier Cornelius and 
his penitents, or of Vhro Girard (Cooper, Hist, of 
the Itocl^ London, 1870, 12211 '. ; Zbckler, wnrf 

Aldrirhtti/ri 609). The pain caused by flagellation, 
again, made it an obvious and well-nigh universal 
form of punishment. With this and its previous 
use we are not concerned here. Finally, it remains 
to notice how, wliile suljserving its primitive jmr- 
pose or used simjfly as a means of producing pain, 
it may be regarded as a form of sacrilice to gods 
who will that their worshippers should suffer, or it 
may pass as a substitute for an ottering of the 
person himself as a human sacrilice. Most of these 
purposes are also served by using instead of a 
scourge some stinging plant or some substance 
c-ausing pain to the tissues wlien a})plied to the 
iMxly, as has been seen in several cases of initiation 
rites. 

The i>rimitive purpose of flagellation is seen in 
the fact tliat tho.se animals or men on whom the 
evils of a community were laid (scape-goat), and 
who werii driven away or slain, had probal»iy in 
the first instance been regarded as represcuil.atives 
of a spirit of vegetation who was slain. Tlu'y were 
frc(|uently .scourged, and the .scourging bad the 
effect of driving ott‘ ‘any malignant influence by 
which at the supreme moment they might conceiv¬ 
ably be l)est‘t’( iii. 128). When tliey were re¬ 
garded simply as scapegoats, the scourging b(!C}ime 
a means of causing pain. Instances of tliis use of 
Ibigcllation to drive away evil are found in many 
places. NN'hen a king was installed in the Sand¬ 
wich Lslands, the priest struck him on the back 
with a .sacred brarich, in order to purify him from 
defilement (Fllis, Fohjnes. Rcscdrches, London, 
1829, iii. 110). Brazilian Indians scourge them- 
selv(.*s on the genital organs with a certain plant 
at the time of the new moon (Nerjg Folk-lore 
hrdsilicn, Paris, 1889,253). Somelimc.s the scourg¬ 
ing is done on a substitute, as in New Caledonia, 
where, when a chief is ill, a girl is .severely whipped 
to drive away the evil (Featherman, Soc. Jlisf. of 
Races of Mankind, London, 1891, ii. 02). Or it 
maybe mutually inflicted, as in Peru at an autumn 
festival, where the people beat each other with 
torches, saying, ‘Let all harm go away’ (Acosta, 
Hist, of the Indies, Hakl. Soc. 1880, ii. 375)^ 
Similar practices still survive in folk-custom {GB- 
iii. 131 ff.). 

With the same object of driving out the demon 
of disease which ha.s entered into a patient’s 
body, in accordance with the universal primitive 
view of the cause of sickness, flagmllation is re¬ 
sorted to in savage medicine, the patient often 
undergoing great suffering through this cure. 
Thus among the Californian Indians, in case.s of 
paralysis, the affected parts are whipped with 
nettles {NR i. 419). Among the Ainus beating 
with herbs to drive out the demons of sickness is 
part of the healer's method (Batchedor, Ainus and 
their Folklore, London, 1901, 313). In Timor-Laut, 
if a smallpox prtto should be stranded on the coast, 
the people are beaten with branches, which arc 
then put on the prao before it is launched away 
again, and the demon of smallpox is be.sought 
to depart {GB^ iii. 98, citing Riedel). Women 
■uffcring from demoniacal possession m Burma are 
thrashed with a stick, the demon.alone being sup¬ 
posed to feel the blows (Bastian, Ostl. Asicn, Jena, 
1866-71, ii. 152). These methods survived into later 
medicine, especially in the case of madness, though 
here the curative virtue was evidently su}>posed to 


lie in the rough treatment to which the patient 
was snhjccted (Cooper, op. cit. 204). 

The magical value of flagellation is seen in 
the flogging of women with thongs cut from the 
skins of the sacrificial goat.s by the Luperci at the 
Luperealia in Rome. This act, communicating to 
them magically the bencliccnt influence of divinity, 
was believed to render them prolific (Ovid, Fasti, 
ii. 267 ff'.). Although the numerous cases of 
scourging or stinging at initiation frequently have 
the primitive purpo.se here discovered, they are 
sometimes expre.s.sly said to he done with tlie 
view' of causing pain or testing endurance. Thus, 
among the Ravendas, after circumeision, the 
youths, stripped naked, are beaten and suffer 
other hardships by exposure to the intense night 
cold, in order to harden them {JAJ, 1905, xxxv. 
2.52). Among other Bechuana tribes, after eircuni- 
ci.sion the youths are scourged at intervals with 
great severity, and it is a point of honour that 
they .should show absolute impassibility even 
though the blood spouts from their backs, and the 
whip leaves life-long scars. At the same time they 
are allowed no flesh meat hut what they can them¬ 
selves obtain, and are subjected to the endurance of 
cold and hunger (Livingstone, Missiojiary Travels, 
London, 1857, 146 ff. ; JAI, 1889, xix. 268 ff.). 

The primitive view of scourging has here, as 
in other ca.ses, been superseded by a later con¬ 
ception of it as a painful test of endurance. At 
this point the cruel flogging of youths at Sparta in 
connexion Avith the cult of Artemis—the blood 
from the wounds caused by the whip being shed 
on the altar—can scarcely be viewed in any other 
light than that of a survival of earlier lites of 
initiation, especially as the Spartan youths, like 
the Bcchuanas, were allowed no food save Avhat 
they could discover for themselves. The flogging 
was done in presence of their parents, who en¬ 
couraged them to show no sign of sufl’ering ; and 
.so severe was it that the youths somet imiis died. 
Various mythical explanations of this flogging 
were current, but it w'as generally regarded as 
a substitute for human sacrifice ordained by 
Lycurgus (Pans. iii. 16; Lucian, Anacharsis), 
But in the light of similar customs elsewhere, the 
origin must bo sought in old initiation rites of a 
.savage past, remains of which, like the ‘ bull- 
roarer ’ (/j6/4j^?os) and daubing with mud, wore also 
found in tlie Greek mysteries. Similar scouigings 
took place elsewhere in Greece (Potter, Antiq. of 
Greece, Edinburgh, 1824, i. 258); and among tlie 
Thracians, according to Artemidorus, flagellation 
in honour of their Artemis was abso practised. 

Such tests of endurance by flagellation enter 
Rometiinea into festival dances, as among the 
Araw'aks, where the men armed with w hips lashed 
each other alternately until they were covered 
Avith bleeding Avounds, yet the pain Avas ‘ Inirne 
and inflicted Avith perfect good temper’ (IiuThurn, 
326 ; cf. a striking match, resulting often in death, 
among the Mosquito Indians, Nli i. 735). Pro¬ 
bably this is to be connected with a group of rites 
in Avliich bloAVs, effusion of hlooil, etc., are intended 
to promote fertility (see § 8(6)). For the disedpline 
of self-flagellation in the Christian Church, see artt. 
Asceticism, Flagellants ; Zockler, op. cit. 458, 
628 ff. ; Cooper, op. cit. Beginning as an act of 
monastic asceticism in the lltli cent., it assumed a 
latliological form Avith the later orders of Fiagel- 
ants (especially during the ravages of the Black 
Death), who regarded it as more efficacious than 
the sacraments. 

Flagellation as a sacrifice or as a substitute for 
sacrilice has already appeared in the case of the 
Spartan youths. Perha})S the mutual llagi llatiun 
of tlie Galli at the spring festival at llierapolis, 
acctimpanied as it was by self-cuttings (Lucian, 
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de Dea Syria, 50), and tlie flagellation of the 
Egyptians at Busiris dining the festival of Isis 
(rierod. ii. 61, ‘for whom they beat themselves it 
would be impious for me to divulge ’), also had this 
character. An analogous instance may be found 
in the custom of the Indians of Guiana who rub 
red pepiier into their eyes when apjuoaching any 
place haunted by spirits, in order that the Tatter 
may not see them. But it is probably in its in¬ 
tention a sacrificial act — the sullering endured 
being intended to placate the spirits (Im Thurn, 
368). See art. Flagellants. 

6. Fasting. — Fasting as a form of austerity 
enters largely into savage life. Hunger is one of 
the most pressing trials of the savage, although 
he can go ior long periods with little food, like the 
Bushman observed to live for lifteen days on water 
and salt (Thompson, Trav. in S. Africa, London, 
1827, 99). Sometimes, too, the savage wdll under¬ 
go fasting as a purely unsellish act, giving his 
foml to his starving children or sharing his .scanty 
supply with his fellows, who, when it is exhausted, 
starve to death with him (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 
London, 1893, 103, 115). Frequent periods of 
abstinence, especially in regions wdiere the food 
supply is scarce, are forced upon him. We are 
here concerned, however, with voluntary fasts 
rather than with those imposed upon savaj^e man. 
Although he regards fasting quite dillerently from 
the civilized ascetic, and probably has no strong 
wish to sutler the pangs of hunger, yet voluntary 
fasting is forced upon him for dill'crent reasons. 

The origin of fasting is complex, but on the 
w'hole it seems to have been adopted at first for 
magical reason.s. Man’s experience of hunger in 
times of scarcity may have suggested to him that 
to fast voluntarily might guarantee him against 
scarcity, and also have the effect of increasing the 
food supply. Thus at the Intichiuma ceremonies 
of Central Australian tribes, which have for their 
purpose the increase of the totem food supply, 
fasting is a part of the rite (Spencer-Gillen^ ‘290). 
On more purely religious grounds an analogy is 
found where the sacrifice of one person wards off 
danger menacing a whole group. Fasting is also 
intimately connected with the system of food 
tabus. In some cases these may arise from the 
sellishness of stronger members of a human group, 
who forbid others to touch certain foods sacred to 
them.selves, or again from the wise practice of 
establishing a ‘ close ’ time when certain foods are 
likely to become scarce, as in Polynesia, where, if a 
bad harvest is feared, a tabu is placed on bananas, 
hens, etc., to establish a reserve (Letourneau, 
Sociology, 489). But they often arose out of 
man’.s peculiar views regarding the contagion of 
evil influences which might be warded off by, so 
to say, sacrificing a part in lieu of the wnole. 
Food was eminently a vehicle for evil influences 
entering the body, hence by the tabuing of some 
particular food other foods would be rendered 
narmless. Tabu is also connected with totemism, 
where some particular animal or plant species is 
not eaten by those whose totem it is. But it also 
has a much wider range, and affects foods which 
may not be eaten at certain periods of life, e.g. 
before a youth is initiated, before marriage, 
during pregnancy, at the time of the couvade, 
during liunting or war. In this aspect fasting 
from tlie tabued food also acts as a kind of purifi¬ 
cation. Fasting in all such cases includes such 
varieties as abstinence from certain foods, or from 
meat, or from food with which women have had to 
do (sexual tabu), or from all food for a varying 
period. In certain cases kings or priests might 
not eat certain foods for tabu and other magical 
reasons, such as their being recognized as incarnate 
divinity, which often occurs. Frequently, too, 


women might not eat men’s food, and vice versa 
(see Crawley, Mystic Lose, 172, etc.; cf. an instance 
cited by Ini Thurn, 256, where the Indians would 
have starved rather tlian resort to cooking some 
cassava roots, because cooking was woman’s work). 

Whatever be the reason for a food-tabu, it 
argues considerable self - restraint, akin to the 
re.straint which de.sires to discipline the body 
through fasting among peojdes of a higher culture. 
To break such a tabu is universally considered the 
greatest crime, to be visited by severe punishment 
or by automatic results—sickness or deatli. Many 
instances are known where a savage would rather 
starve to death than eat some tabued food though 
that alone was available, and thougli all risk of 
detection by fellow-clansmen was out of the ques¬ 
tion. Again, since during periods of fasting as 
the result of famine, morbid conditions of psyeliic 
life are induced, with dreams and visions, fasting 
is in turn resorted to in order to jiroduce these, as 
has already been seen (§ 4). Finally, since it is 
believed that the gods are pleased with suffer¬ 
ing, fasting becomes a painful service rendered to 
them, or, again, it is used as a penitential discip¬ 
line. Tliis occurs in many barbaric cults at a 
higher stage than mere savagery, and in the later 
usage fasting speedily becomes an ascetic exercise 
(sec art. Fasting). 

(а) Fasting before marriage has mainly a magic4il aspect, and 
i.H doubtless intended as one means out of many of lessening the 
d.ingers supposed to attend this critical sUige of sexual life, 
while it avoids the i^ssibility of evil inilnem cs entering the 
body through foo<i. The following typical exaini)lo8 will suffice. 
Among tho Macusis the man must abstain from meat for some 
time before marriage, and will rather go without food altogether 
upon occasion than break this tabu (Im Thurn, 222). The 
newly-married pair among the Wa-teetaa are shut up for three 
days without food, and among tho Bondcis they eat nothing 
and only w'osh out their mouths with water on the day of the 
wedding (Thompson, Travels in S. A/ricd, London, 1827, 843 ; 
Ja-H, 1895, XXV. 190). Similarly with the Thlinkets, bride and 
bridegroom must fast for two days, then eat a little food, and 
again fast for two days (Nil i. 111). 

(б) The custom of a woman’s abstaining from certain foods or 
fasting before the birth of a child, in which abstinence the 
husband frequently Joins her, is intimately associated with 
and has the same rationale as the husband’s fasting during the 
period of the couvade in which he lies in instead of his wife. 
The reason for the practice of fasting here is the intimate con¬ 
nexion between parents and child which is emphasized at such 
a time, so that they must abstain from all such foods as might 
injure the child through eating them. Thus in the Andaman 
Islands the mother alwtains from pork, turtle, honey, iguana, 
and paradoxurus, and after a time her husband avoids the two 
last, ‘in the belief that the embryo would suffer were he to 
indulge in such food’ {JAI, 1882, xii. 854). Among tho Cali¬ 
fornian Indians the mother fasted for three days after the 
birth, drinking nothing but warm water. This formed part of 
a ceremony of purification, and for two moons she was allowed 
no meat (iV/t 1 . 413). Where the couvade is concernetl, the 
husband un <ally abstains for some weeks from all flesh food 
and lives uu a very abstemious diet, and such customs ore 
widely prevalent among most savage peoples (see art. Couvade, 
and Lubbock, Origin of CivUization, London, 1870,10 ff.). 

(c) In many cases where fasting occurs at initiation, we 
almost see it passing over from its magical intention of the 
avoidance of evil influences and of a preparation for the recep¬ 
tion of new food to an act of religious preparation for the 
divine and ethical revelations about to be made to the lad. A 
similar transition to a more religious view of fasting is seen in 
other coses. Among many peoples when the harvest, whether 
of corn, yams, bananas, etc., has been gathered in, no one may 
eat of it until the first fruits have been offered to a divinity or 
partaken of by a priest, chief, or king, and in some cases a fast 
of several days’ duration takes place. This, though it is 
primarily a preparation for the reception of new food, is also 
part of a group of purificatory rite.8, while it has also a religious 
element. Thus, among the Creek Indians, part of the elaborate 
ceremonios included a strict fast for two nights and one day, 
while a bitter decoction was drunk in order ‘ to purge their sin¬ 
ful bodies.' This was followed by a sacramental eating of the 
new crops (Adair, Uui. of the Amer. Ind., Ix)ndon, 1776, 96 ff.). 

A similar solemn fast took place among the Natchez for three 
days along with the observanee of silence at the Fire Festival, 
when the maize was offered on the altar of the Sun ; and was 
also observed among the Cherokees by the warriors, who at the 
same time abstained from sexual intercourse (Chateaubriand, 
Voyage en AnUrique, Paris, 1835, 130ff.; Featherman, op. cit. 
iii. 167). The Comanches had yearly gatherings to lijfht the 
sacred fires, when they took ‘ medicine ’ for purification and 
fasted for seven days. Those who could endure to keep the 
fast unbroken became sacred in the eyes of the others (Palmer, 
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Harper's Magazine, 1889, xvll. 461). Apfain, where foods are 
tabu, either through totem restrictions or for some other 
reason, abstinence from them is frequently re|,^arded as an 
iionour done to the totem animal or to a divinity who would 
resent any breach of the rule, or it has the nature of a sacri¬ 
ficial act of self-denial. Thus among the Samoans, Fijians, and 
others, certain animals, which were probably earlier totems, were 
believed to be Incarnate gods or sacred to particular deities, and 
each man had some particular animal species, which he would 
under no circumstances eat (Turner, Samoa, London, 1884,112 ; 
Williams, Fiji, Lond. 1868, i. 219). Or among the Andaman 
Islanders at certain seasons a number of foods are abstained 
from because the god Puluga requires them at those times 
(JAI xii. 164). Or, as among various West African tribes, 
certain prohibited foods, or orunda, which a man will not eat 
even when suffering from hunger, are ‘ literally a sacrifice 
ordained for the child by its parents and the magic doctor as a 
gift to the governing spirit of his life,’ and to eat of it would bo 
a sin at once punishetl by the spirit and requiring atonement 
by expensive ceremonies and gifts (Nassau, op. cit. 78 ; M. H. 
Kingslej', Travels, 460), or they are not eaten because they are 
dedicated by man to the use of his attendant spirit (Dennett, 
Folk-lore of the Fjort, London, 1898, xxix.). Abstinence In all 
such cases is a religious rather than a magical act. 

(d) Fasting to induce visions in which the spirits or divinities 
reveal themselves has already been noticed, but a few further 
instances will serve to show the austere character of the act. 
The Algonquins would fast six or seven (lays, ‘till both their 
bodies and their minds became free and light, which prepared 
them to dream ’ (Tylor, ii. 411-412). Cluefs among the Col¬ 
umbiana in times of perplexity practise both fasting and 
laceration {FR i. 203). In general, the American Indian fasted 
before any unilertaking in order to receive direction in his 
dreams. Among the Caribs a father fasted for a long period 
in order to see in a vision the tiestiny of his newly-born son 
(Mullor, Ani^r. iirrel. Basel, 1856, 214). Similar fasts were 
customary in Greece among the priests and priestesses of 
oracular shrines, in order to obtain visions (Pans. i. 24); and 
In India fasting is a recognized mode of obtaining intercourse 
with the gf’ds (Meiners, Gesch. der Reliy., Hanover, 180(1-1807, 
U. 147). The visions and revelations obtained by Christian 
saints and ascetics are in some degree due to similar aus¬ 
terities. 

(s) From the use of abstinence and fasting as a general 
religious act to its use as a species of sacrifice by which the 
gods are appea.sod, or as a penitential discipline, the step is not 
along one. Instances of such uses are found mainly among bar¬ 
baric and civilized peoples, though not unknown among savages; 
while fasting, either as a means of purification, or as a peni¬ 
tential discipline, or os a preparation for mystical illumination, 
rapidly became part of the practice of the Christian Church. 
Penance, including fasting, self-torture, and confession of evil, 
is found among many tribes of the American Indian stock, but 
among the ancient Mexicans it had an especially prominent 
place. Some fasts of a rigorous kind lasted from three to five 
days ; others, probably less rigorous, from twenty to 160 days. 
These were bmding utxm either individuals or the whole 
people, were intended both as purifications and as penances, 
and, in the latter form, were accompanied by other extreme 
forms of self-disoipline for sins committed. Such were gener¬ 
ally imposed by toe priests (Clavigero, Llist. Mex,, London, 
1787, i. 863, 897 ft.). fWe of a similar character and intention 
were also common In Peru. In Babylonia and Assyria fasting 
bad also a systematic form, either for the whole people in times 
of danger (cf. Jon 3<*), or for individuals as part of the penitential 
discipline with which men approached the gods seeking for¬ 
giveness, as is seen in the penitential psalms, e.g. * Food I have 
not eaten, weeping is my nourishment’ (Jastrow, Rel, of Rab., 
Lond. 1898, 832; Sayce, Rel. of Anc. Egypt and Bab., Edin. 
1902, 418, 477). The more primitive savage custom of appeal¬ 
ing to the gods through the pain borne by their worshippers is 
seen in a Fijian custom. A priest, after unsuccessfully sup¬ 
plicating his god for rain, slept for several successive nights 
exposed on the top of a rock without mat or pillow, hoping 
thus to move the obdurate deity to send a shower (Williams, L 
232). 

In certain cases men fast until some act of revenge la per¬ 
formed, as In Fiji, where, to indicate sworn revenge, a man 
would deprive himself of favourite or necessary food (Williams, 
i. 1‘29). (Jompare the curious Celtic custom of ‘ fasting against ’ 
a person (see Asckticism [Celtic]). This was a legal process in 
Ireland, by which any one who desired a stronger person to yield 
to his plaint sat fasting at his door until he yielded {Ancient 
Laws cf Ireland, Dublin, 1869-79,1. 112 flf., ii, 46 ; Joyce, Social 
Hist, of Ancient Ireland, Lond. 1903, i. 204-207). 

7 , Mourning ceremonies.—Here again univers¬ 
ally in savage and barbaric life the death of a 
relative or of some chief or great warrior, etc., 
involves the practice of many austerities, varying 
in degree, among the survivors. The motive of 
these IS complex ; and, though all may bo regarded 
as different ways of showing grief, it seems certain 
that they did not all originate from that ground. 
Among mourning ceremonies of a simpler and less 
painful class may be enumerated wailing, wearing 
old or unusual clothes, the rejection of ornaments, 
rubbing charcoal, clay, and other substances on 


the boily, shaving tlie hair or allowing it to grow 
unusually long, the discarding of pleasant food or 
of customary unguents, sleeping on the grave or 
in the open air (cf. Nassau, 10; Williams, Fiji, 
London, 1858, i. 4 ; M. H. Kingsley, Travels in 
W. Africa, 483, 487 ; lladdon, Head Hunters, 
206 ; JAI, 1905, xxxv. 417). But others of a much 
more severe character are al.so extremely common, 
gashing or cutting tlio body, amputating a 
finger, and lasting. 

(1) The origin of gashing or cutting the body 
may be found simply in an ecstatic exiiression of 
grief, at first spontaneous, then reduced to a cus¬ 
tom. The pain caused by such methods of wound¬ 
ing, though in the ecstasy and delirium of grief it 
may be less than we imagine (Beckworth says of 
the horrible gashings of the Crow Indians that 
‘ they seemed to fe^ no pain,’ IJf HBEW, p. 898), 
is itself an expression of sorrow. But other mean¬ 
ings were perhaps given to these self - inflicted 
wounds. Thus tnere riiay have been some idea 
of union with the dead through the blood spilt 
on the grave, as in N. S. Wales, where the men 
stood over it and cut each other with their boome¬ 
rangs, letting the blood trickle down into it (cf. 
W. ft. Smith, 305). This bond of union with the 
dead implies ‘ on the one side submission, on the 
other friendliness ’ (Spencer, Cerern. Inst., London, 
1879,70). Or, again, tne blood may be an oll’ering to 
the dead in order to refresh them {ib. ; cf. Wester- 
marck. Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, i. 
476). In either case the rite would have a pro¬ 
pitiatory aspect. It is found among the Aus¬ 
tralians, Melanesians, Polynesians, in Africa and 
America, and it existed in ancient Israel (Lv 19’'^), 
among the Greeks, Turks, Huns, etc. (cf. Stoll, 
op. cii. 8811’.; Spencer, op. cit. 70-71), and 'with 
some of these peoples assumed a ghastly form, 
while it was frequently proportionate to the rank 
of the dead person. The wounds included lacer¬ 
ating or cutting the arms, breasts, or legs, piercing 
tliem, slitting the ear lobes, wounding the head, 
etc. Thus the Crow Indians made two cuts down 
the length of the arm, tearing away the skin, or 
cut the flesh on the breast and shoulders {BE, 
loc. cit.) ; the Tongans cut and bruised themselves 
with shark’s teeth, shells, axes, clubs, and knives 
(Mariner, Tonga Islands, London, 1817, i. 380, 
403) ; the Spartans tore the flesh from their fore¬ 
heads with pins and needles to gratify the ghosts 
of the dead (Potter, op. cit. ii. 204). The descrip¬ 
tions of mourning ceremonies among all savage 
tribes supply copious instances of the severity of 
these lacerations. 

(2) The mutilation of some member of the body, 
usually a finger, occasionally an ear, is also found 
as a common sign of grief at mourning ceremonies. 
Spencer regards this as an act of sacrificial pro¬ 
pitiation of the dead and a sign of submission {op. 
cit. 56), and it certainly has the significance of a 
propitiation of divinities or spirits, e.g. in cases of 
Ulness, etc. (see § 8, 2). In some cases it may be 
regarded as a substitute for human sacrifice, 
giving a part in place of the whole, as when a 
widow has her finger chopi)ed oft’ in the Nicobar 
Islands, evidently in place of being slain at her 
husband’s grave (Tylor, ii. 363). But it might 
readily become a formal expression of grief, as in 
Fiji, where, on the death of a chief, orders were 
given that a hundred lingers should be cut off 
(Williams, i. 197). Yet even in Fiji a cliild’s 
finger was cut off as a sign of affection for a dead 
father {ib. i. 177). Usually a joint or the whole 
of the little finger is cut off’, though another finger 
may be removed later when this is lacking. This 
painful custom is found among some Australian 
tribes, in Tonga and Fiji, among various N. and 
S. American Indian tribes, among the Hottentots 
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when a widow re-murries, and occasionally with 
riiinese widows as a sign that they will not re- 
nuirry (Stoll, op. cit. 274 tf.; Spencer, op. cit. 55 ff.; 
Koll), Caput honcB ^pei, Nuremberg, 1711b 572; 
Cliles, China and the Chinese, London, 1879, 202). 

(d) The custom of fastin*^ is here met with once 
iuore as a natural expression of mourning, often 
of a severe and prolonged character. The Fijians 
fasted for a dead chief for ton or twenty daj^s 
(Williams, i. 197). Some of the Salish tribes of 
British Columbia fast for four days after a 
death, while a widow must not eat fresh meat for 
a year, a widower for a shorter jteriod {JAl, 1905, 
XXXV. 138-9). The Andamanese must abstain from 
certain favourite foods, and here relations are 
often joined in this custom by other members of 
the tribe as a token of sympathy {JAI, KSS2, xii. 
142, 146). The Japanese partake only of a spare 
vegetable diet during the period of mourning, 
while in Korea the mourners drink rice water 
for some days, and then are allowed to partake 
of gruel for the rest of the time {JAI xii. 225, 

XXV. :i.">()). 

(4) Finally, though the custom of a wife’s being 
slain at her husband’s death may have become a 
mere customary rite, and though its origin may 
be sought in sacriticial ideas and in the belief that 
she must accompanj” him beyond the grave, it is 
frequently found as an extreme act of austere 
devotion, the wife devoting herself to death out 
of affection. Instances of this are found in Fiji 
(Williams, i. 189), where wives were fre(piently 
sacrificed at their own instance ; in India, where a 
wife lit the i)yre with her own hands ; in China, 
where wives will take their own lives to follow 
their husbands into the next w’orld (de Groot, 
Rel. System of Chimi, Leyden, 1894, ii. 1. 735 tf‘); 
among the ancient Greeks, with whom historic 
instances of this suicidal devotion are recorded 
(Euripides, Supp. 1000 tf. ; Fans. iv. 2. 7); and 
&mon^ the ancient Celts (Leahy, Heroic llomnnccs 
of Irdand, London, 1905, i. 105 ; cf. Ciesar, vi. 19, 
slaves and clients beloved by the dead ; Mela, iii. 
2. 19 ; .see aitt. SatI and MOURNING). 

8 . Mutilations.—A great variety of ethnic muti¬ 
lations involving a considerable degree of pain 
may be classed among austerities. Each one of 
these may have a different origin or intention. 
Borne may be mere customary or symbolic follow¬ 
ings of archaic rites, but this makes no difference 
in the degree of suffering which is Iwme or in the 
stoical patience with which it is endured (see art. 
Mutilations). 

(1) The custom of cutting the body and using the 
blood for some specific purpose is widely extended, 
and has already been met with as a mourning 
ceremony. 

(a) It IS found as part of the ceremonies of initi¬ 
ation in various quarters. Thus in North Central 
Australia the final ceremony among several of 
the tribes consists of making a series of cuts on 
the back and one on the neck of the candidate. 
These are said to commemorate certain events in 
the Alcheringa, or mythical period (Spencer and 
Gillen ^ 335). A similar rite is found among 
S. Australian tribes (Schiirmann, in Nat. Tribes 
of S.A., Adelaide, 1879, 231 ff,). Scars are also 
made on the face and Ixidy at puberty among the 
Ba-Mhalas {JAI, 1905, xxxv. 402) and elsewhere 
in Africa (Burton, Abeokuta, London, 1863, i. 
104 ; Denham, Travels in Africa, London, 1828, 
iii. 175 ; ‘ the process is said to be extremely pain¬ 
ful on account of the heat and flies’). These 
appear to be of the nature of totem or tribal 
marks. Among the Abipones the marks were 
made with thorns, and ashes were rubbed into the 
wounds — a species of tatuing (Dobrizhoffer, ii. 
36 ft'.). 


(5) Cutting or gashing the body in order to 
obtain blood, usually for magical purposes or for 
use in various ceremonies, is found ail over Aus¬ 
tralia. Thus among the Dieri two men are bled 
wdth a sharp flint, and the blood is allowed to 
flow on others of the tribe. The ceremony was 
intcmled to produce rain, the blood reiiresenting 
rain (Gason, in Nat. Tribes of S. A ust. 276). 
Among the Wiradthuri tribes, at initiation rites 
men wouiuled their gurn.s or the flesh under their 
tongues with sharp j)ieccsof bone, and allowed the 
blood to fall on the seat used in the ceremony ; 
and among the Kamilaroi, at the bora, quantities 
of blood were collected from gashes made; in men’s 
arms with flint or shell {JAI, 1895, xxv. 301, 
325). Among the Central Australian tribes ‘ it is 
astonishing what an enormous amount of blood is 
used for decorative purposes by these savages, one 
of whom will think nothing of bleeding himself 
perhaps twice a day for a week or two in succes¬ 
sion.’ Here it is also drawn from gashes in the 
body for a variety of other purposes—to seal a 
covenant, to be administered as a strengthening 
potion, or anplied to the bmiy of the sick or aged 
(Spencer-Gillen 596 ff.). Among the Basutos the 
liands of those who have carried a corpse to the 
grave are scratched with a knih^, and magic stuff 
IS put into the wounds to remove the contagion of 
death {GIP i. 302). Here, too, may be mentioned 
group of customs already alluded to (§ 5 ), in 
iich the inhabitants of a district divide into two 
parties and engage in a sham light, in which, how¬ 
ever, severe blows are given and received, blood is 
shed, limbs are broken, and sometimes life itself 
is taken, the fight lasting for some hours. This 
fight takes place at some given moment in the 
processes of agriculture, and has for its objei^t 
the pnmiotion of fertility. The rationale probably 
is that the blood sheif fertilizes the earth, for 
among the Acobarnbans of Peru women caught 
the blood and si)rinkled it on the liehls (Ba.stian, 
Der Mcn^ch in dcr Gesrhirhte, Jena, 1860, iii. 73). 
Similar fights, more or less severe, have been ob¬ 
served among the Tongans, American Indians, 
African tribe.'<, among the Khomls, in Cliina ; they 
occurred in the form of stone-throwing in Greece 
at certain festivals ; and they still occur in modi¬ 
fied form in European folk-custom (see Frazer, 
Fausnnias, iii. 267). 

(c) Incisions in the fle.sh and blood-letting are 
also customary before marriage in many places. 
Incisions w'hich leave raised scars are made on 
the bodies of young men and women among the 
Kikuyus of K Africa, the imrpose being orna¬ 
mental {JAI, 1905, xxxv. 255). Elsewhere the 
blood-letting, followed by each spouse drinking or 
swallowing the blood in food, has the purpose of 
unitiii" them, and shrinks in some cases to a mere 
symbol (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 385; see artt. 
Blood, Brotherhood [artificial]). Or, again, 
the opening of a vein in both bride and bride¬ 
groom is a species of blood-ofiering, mainly among 
American Indian tribes (Zbckler, op. cit. 80). 

{d) Frequently the making of scars and cicatrices, 
painful as the process is, seems to have mainly an 
ornamental purpose, as among the Australians 
(Spencer-Gillcn^, 56), Tasmanians and Melanesians 
(Letoumeau, Sociology, 80), and N. American tribes, 
e.q. the Thlinkets {NR i. 97), though with most 
o( these they are also made for otTier purpo-ses. 
Among West Coast African tribes, with whom 
tatuing is rare, cicatrices are made by cutting the 
skin and then placing in the wound the fluff* of the 
silk cotton tree (M. H. Kingsley, op. cit. 530). In 
New Guinea women make scars on the chest when 
a brother spears his first dugong (Haddon, 113). 

{e) Finally, gashes are frequently used to draw 
blood as a propitiation of the gods. Thus, among 
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the Mosquito tribes of Central America, besides 
sacritices to influence the gods before war or any 
important undertaking, blood was drawn from 
tongue, cars, or otlier parts of the body {Nli i. 723, 
740). Similar gashings were made by the priests 
of Ihial (I K cf. Jer 41®), the Aztecs at the 
feast of tlie Eartli-goddess, and the Peruvians, both 
of whom drew blood from gashes in arms, legs, ears, 
nose, etc. (Garcllasso de la Vega, i. 62; Zockler, 
op. cit. 84). These are sometimes thought to bo 
relics of earlier human sacrilicc, like the com* 
mutation of a human victim among the Gauls, who 
made an incision in the victim’s flesh (Pomp. Mela, 
iii, 2, 18). But possibly they may have been 
intemled to promote union w'ith the clivinitv 
through the vehicle of blood. Connecte<l with 
this is the custom of self-castration seen in the 
Phrygian worship of Cybele and analogous cults 
in Syria, etc. In these the priests also w'ounded 
themselves in tl»e arms and scourged each other 
(Tert. Apol. 25; Lucian, de. Dea Syria^ 50). 
Similarly in the Roman cult of Bellona the priests 
made gashes in their shoulders and the blood was 
sprinkled on the image of the goddess and used in 
the sacrilices (Lactantius, i. 21 ; W. R. Smith, 304). 

(2) Ainputatum ofjingers .—This practice, alrca<ly 
met with as a mourning ceremony, is also found 
sporadically as a sacrificial observance. In sick¬ 
ness Bushmen sacrifice a joint of their lingers 
(Parrer, Prim. Manners and Cusfoms, Lomlon, 
1879, 143). The Cochimis of California, when all 
other mean.s had failed, cut ofl‘ a linger from a 
daughter or sister of a sick man, in the belief that 
the blood would preserve him (Adelung, Gesch. von 
Calif or. y Lemgo, 1769, i. 76). This was also done 
by the Tongans in cases of illness as a propitiatory 
oflering to the gods, while a man would also cut 


Is. and S. America, in Polynesia, Australia, and 
parts of Melanesia, and Hi)oradically elsewhere. 
Among most of these peoples it is regarded as a 
disgrace not to have it done, or as rendering a man 
unclean. If the patient shrieks or cries, this is 
frequently considereil unmanly, but occasionally 
he 18 in such a frenzied state as not to feel pain at 
the moment. But sometimes, biisides the actual 
pain of the cutting, the youth has to undergo other 
ordeals. Ihus, among tlie Bantu peoples of W. 
Africa cayenne pepper is .squirted on the wound 
(Nassau, op. cit. 12), and among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa the candidates are subjected to exposure 
for some time in a nude condition and to treat¬ 
ment of a harsh nature (JA/ xxxv. 268). See 
art. ClKCUMCLSiON, and Andree, EtJinographische 
Paralklen, Leipzig, 1889, 166 If. ; Ploss, Das Kindy 
Leipzig, 1884, i. 340 If. ; Stoll, op. cit. 499 tf; 
Wellhausen, Proler/ometuiy Edinburgh, 1885,360; 
L'AnthropologiCy Paris, 1896, vii. 653 If. 

(4) Tlie practice of sub-incision or mika or 
pura-ariltha-kunm has already been referred to 
(§ 2). This terrible rite involves the slitting open 
of the under side of the uretlira, and is found in 
Queensland, N. S. Wales, S. Australia, and among 
N. and W. Australian tribes (iSpencer-Gillen*^, 
21211’. ; ib.^ 133, 32811’.). Analogous to this is the 
custom of semi-castration, practised, according to 
Kolb, by the Hottentots {op. cit. 42011'.), though it 
has been que.stioned by later observers; it is also 
found among the Ponapes in the Caroline Islands 
and in the Friendly Islands (Finsch, ZE xii. 316). 
For other mutilations of the sexual organs for 
dill'crent purposes among the Dayaks, Battas, 
ancient Romans, etc., see 0. Hovorka, Mitt, der 
Anthr. Gesdl. in IFicn, 1894, xxiv. fa.se. 3; JAIy 
1892, xxii. 45 ; Stoll, op. cit. 49611’, 921 ft'. 


oif his own finger to avert their anger when danger 
threatened (Mariner, Tonga Islandsy i. 454, ii. 210). 
During initiation the candidate among the Mandans 
held ui) his finger to the Great Spirit expressing 
his willingness to offer it, and then had it chopped 
off with a hatchet (Lewis and Clarke, Tt'avels, 
London, 1817, 86). In India the practice is found 
in custom and myth. Mothers will cut olf their 
own lingers as sacrifices for the preservation of 
their children, while Siva is said to have cut off 
his finger to appease the wrath of Kali (T 3 dor, 
ii. 401). Mothers in Bengal frequently draw blood 
from their chests, when a husband or son is ill, to 
propitiate the goddess Chandika (Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo-Aryansy London, 18S1, i. 111). This 
may also have been a Celtic practice, since in one 
legend Ethne the Horrible is said to have cut olf 
the ends of her children’s little fingers to make 
them longer-lived (Windisch-Stokes, Irische TextCy 
Leipzig, 1891-1897, iii. 363). We may compare 
witn these rites the Chinese custom of cutting 
pieces of flesh from the thighs, while olfering a 
prayer to Heaven to accept this as a species of 
self-immolation on behalf of a sick relative, who 
then was given the flesh to eat (de Groot, op. cit. 
iv. 2, 386). 

(3) Circumcision .—This has already been found 
as one of the rites of initiation to manhood ; and, 
in general, where it occurs it is performed at 
puberty, though sometimes, as with the Jew.s, it 
takes place in childhood. We are not concerned 
here witli the various reasons assigned for it by 
the difl'erent peoples who practise it, or with its 
original intention, though this may have been, as 
already suggested in other cases, to ward off danger 
from the whole or^^an by removing a part, which 
part might also liarbour dan^^erous influences. 
What concerns us here is the painful nature of the 
rite, and its wide-spread use. Practi.sed by many 
peoples of antiquity, Egyptians and others (Herod, 
li. 104), it is found among most African tribes, in 


(5) Girls at puberty among many separate peoples 
must also undergo the equally painful rite of ex- 
ci.sion, probably with the same original intention 
as circumci.sion, and like it frequently an initiation 
ceremony. It is found among various African 
peoples, in Nubia, Abyssinia, Galla and Masai 
Lands, on the west coast, and also in the south, 
while it is also met with among several S. American 
jieoples, occasionally in N. America, and sjioradi- 
cally in Indonesia (Stoll, op. cit. 523 ; Ploss, Das 
Kitidy i. 379 fi’. ; Merker, Die Masaiy Berlin, 1904, 
60lf. ; Martins, Zur Ethnog. AmerikaSy Leipzig, 
1867, 445; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 133). With it may 
be classed the cutting or artificial rupture of the 
hymen, mainly among several Australian tribes, 
but occuiTing elsewhere also. With the Australians 
it is an initiatory rite, and abso serves as an im¬ 
mediate preparation for marriage (Spencer-Gillen*, 
93 ; ib.^ 133). Even more jiainful is the rite of 
‘ infibulation ’ of marriageable girls, which is 
found mainly in the Nile region, tlie Sudan, Galla 
and Somali Lands, Nubia, Kordofan, and the 
Abys.sinian highlands, ai^l also in Pegu (Stoll, 
op. cit. 548 ft’.). 

(6) Among other forms of mutilation causing con¬ 
siderable .suliering may be mentioned («) knocking 
out one or more of the front teeth, usually as an 
initiation ceremony, though variou.s interpretations 
of it.s purpose are current among (hose wlio jiractise 
it, and with some it is regarded as an ornament. 
Perhaps arising as a preparation for the recepl ion 
of new food at puberty, it soon became a mark of 
acquired manhood, and sometimes, as with the 
Kavirondos, any one not undergoing it endangered 
his life in battle (Johnston, Uganda ProtectoratCy 
London, 1902, ii. 728). Among many Australian 
tribes it is found as a regular initiation ceremony 
performed only on youths, but among the central 
tribes it has ceased to be so, and is performed on 
both sexes indifferently (Spencer-Gillen% 588ft’.). 
The custom is found among most African tribes, 
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Bantu and Xaj^ro ; in N. America, c.g. among the 
Seri IndiatI>, wlio [aaetise it on girls before mar¬ 
riage {17 KBEW, IbD); in Formosa among the 
Pepos, who tliink it assists breathing (Ploss, Das 
Kinif, ii. 424); while it was practised by the 
ancient I’eruvians, who regarded it as a punish¬ 
ment ordained on their ancestors and binding upon 
themselves, or as a service rendered to the divinity 
((bircilasso de la Vi'ga, ix. 3; Herrera, Jlistoria 
general, Madrid, 1730, v. 0, 1). It is also found as 
a mourning mntilation at the death of a chief in 
the Sandwicli Islands (Ellis, Tour through Hawaii^ 
Lomion, IS2(), 140). 

(<'j) Piling the teeth, usually to sharp points, 
grinding tliem down, and breaking part of them, 
are found sporadically, sometimes as initiatum 
ceremonies. Among the Malays the lirst method 
takes place soon attrr circumcision ; the rite, 
though painful to hehold, is borne Avith great 
patience (Skeat, Malag Magic, lA)ndon, 11)00,355). 
EPewhere, as in Sumatra, Borneo, etc., the t(‘eth 
are lile<l, broken, or pierced, and then ornamented 
with gold or blackemxl, the operation sometimes 
causing great pain (Marsden, Sunuitra, JAUidon, 
1811, 52; Hist. gin. ties voyages, Hague, 1757, 
XV. 97 ; Eing Roth, A'atives of Sarnioak, ii. 78). 
But the custom is also .supposed to preserve the 
teeth. Filing the teeth was also practised by the 
Mayas of Yucatan (Diego de Lauda, HelaeiOn, 
Paris, 1864, 31), as it is still among some East 
African tribes {JAT, 1904, xxxiv. 138). and peoples 
of the Congo region (Stoll, op. cit. 255) ; and, os 
among the Calif<n'ni.:ni tribes, they were ground 
down to the gums {XU i. 333 f. ; see als<j h iazer, 
Totemism, Edinburgh, 1887, 28 ; ZE xiv. 213). 

(c) Making holes or slits in the nose, lips, cheek, 
or ears, in which are inserted various objects, is a 
world-Avide practice, and, though n'garded as a 
means of ornamentation, Avas probably in its origin 
of a magical character (the objects .serving a.s 
amulets), Avhile it Avas also and still is in many 
cases a.ssociated Avith initiation rites, PVeijuently 
the hole or slit is lM*gun in childhood, but the 
permanent object is inserted only at puberty. Only 
the most extreme instances of tiiis lorm of mutila¬ 
tion need be referred to here. Among the Thlin- 
kets the under lip of female children is jiierced and 
a small object inserted. As time goes on, a larger 
object is placed in the slit to extend the aperture, 
causing a painful and continuous strain, until, at 
the age of maturity, a grooA’ed block of Avood 
sometimes six inches long and half an incli thick 
can be iuseitetl {NR i, 99). The Botocudos of 
S. America treat the under lip and the ear lobe in 
the same manner, gradually enlarging the aper¬ 
tures, until Avooden plugs of a con.siderable size can 
be inserted, the ear lobe sometimes reaching to 
the shoulder (von Wied - Neuwied, Ueise nach 
Brasilien, Frankfort, 1820, ii. 5). Every variety 
of these mutilation.s, either singly or together, is 
found over the American continent; lip-slitting 
occurs in Africa, ear-.slitting and ear-ext<3n.sion in 
Fiji, Piaster island, and the Nicobar islands, while 
ear-piercing, with a religiou.s signilicance, occurs 
all over India, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula 
(see Stoll, op. cit. 9811’,; Hovorka, ‘ Verzierungen 
der Nase,’ Mitt, der anthr. Ges. in Wien, xxv, 
pts. 4 and 5, 1875 ; 3 liliEW, p. 7611'.). 

{d) The Avell-known and painful custom of de¬ 
formation of the foot among Chinese Avomen is 
regarded as the chief point of beauty and attrac¬ 
tiveness, Avhile it has apparently also some erotic 
character. The process is begun in early childhood 
by bandaging the feet firmly so that all growth 
is hindered, until they Vjecome little more than 
stumps, rendering Avalking a matter of ditliculty 
(Brandt, Sittcnhilder aas China, Stuttgart, 1895, 
53 if. ; Ploa.s-Bartels, Das Weib, Leipzig, 1904, L 


1731V.). A similar custom is found among the 
Kutcliin Indians, where a child’s feet are bandaged 
to proA'ent growth, small feet being there thought 
handsome (Richardson, Arctic Searching Expedi¬ 
tion, London, 1851, 384). 

9 . Tatuing.—This custom is of world-wide ex¬ 
tent ; but Avhile every variety of motive is ascribed 
to it, it frequently has a religious or magical signi- 
ticance, and it is commonly done as an initiation rite. 
Among the Eskimos the process usually consists in 

I passing a neetlle and thread dipp«!tl in soot below 
i the skin (Egeile, Besch. von Gnailand, Copen- 
I hagen, 1790, 153). 5Iore usually pricking the skin 
I or cutting it, and then rubbing in .some pigment, 

I is resorted to. Or in some case.s ligure.s are cut or 
cauterized on the skin and the cicatrices painted, 
as in the Deccan and among the Mosquito Indians 
(Forster, Voyage round the World, Lomion, 1777, 
588; NR i. 716). Still, hoAvever done, the proce.ss 
involves mmdi sutVering, especially Avhere great 
parts of the body are tallied ; but to shrink from it 
or to show signs of sutVering is held a.s evidence of 
cowanlice, Mouenhout says of the operation in 
Ihdyiiosia that it was the cause of such sutVei ings 
that .sometime.s the girl died under them. Vet in 
spite of this the oi)eration, which is a tedious one, 
is seldom or never refused (Wilson, Miss. Voyage, 
London, 1799, 339). Nh;ai ly every observer of the 
actual carrying out of the process speaks of its 
extremely painful and even dangerous character. 
Hence it may be regarded, for whatever purpti.se it 
is undergone, as by no means the least .serioiLs of 
the many kinds ol austerities practised by lower 
rncea. Thus, Avlien it is undergone at [mberty, it 
alVords a test of the indiviiluar.s capacity for endur¬ 
ing pain and shoAving courage (cf. JA/, 1882, xii. 
331). Where it has a religious signilicance, as in 
Fiji, where it Avas held to liave been ap])oint«id by 
the god Ndengei, it may l)e regarded as a kind of 
otVering made to a divinity, while it also secured 
the entrance to, or the recognition of the individual 
in, the other world, un-tatmM persons being there 
subjected to torture (William.s, Ei/i, i. 160; cf. 
EL, 1894, V. 33, 318; Hall, E.S. Explor. ExpeA., 
Philadelphia, 1846, 99, for other instances). The 
ractice of making marks or designs on the body 
y cuts or scars, into Avhich some pigment is often 
rubbed, is found among many people.^, e.specially 
those with darker skins (Australians, Tasmanians, 
Papuans, etc.), and must involve considerable 
siilVcring. See art. 'VatUING ; Joest, Tatoiciren, 
Narhenzeichjun und Korperbemalen, Berlin, 1887. 

10 . Medical austerities.—The method.s of heal 
ing used by the medicine-man, or doctor, in savage 
.societies are often of a dra.stic and acutely painful 
nature, though they are generally borne sub- 
mi.ssively by the patient. Resting mainly uism 
the theory that all disease is caused by evil .spirits, 
the object of the treatment is to drive these away 
or to obtain pos.se 8 .sion of the object Avhich they 
have placeil in the body. Hence a great part of 
the treatment consi.sts of yelling and singing, 
noLses of all kimls, dance.s, and fumigations. But 
in addition the patient i.s subjected to a variety 
of vigorous reme<lie.s wrought ui>on his person. 
Among the most common of these are scarifying 
the flesh and bleeding. Thus among the Anda¬ 
manese the flesh is cut Avith quartz or glass flakes 
{JAI, 1882, xii. 85), elscAvhere, as among the 
Dinkas {JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 156), with knives, and 
sometimes, as among the Bondeis, a very smarting 
medicine is rubbed in {JAI, 1895, xxv. 215). 
Similar scarifications are u.sed by many other 
iieoples—Australians, Papuans, American Indians, 
txitn north and south. A primitive method of 
cupping is found in different parts of Africa, con¬ 
sisting of making an incision in the flesh, placing 
a horn above the incision, exhausting the air 1 ^ 
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•auction, and then closin^^ tlio orifice. The horn in ' 
then gradually lilled with blood (Nassau, op. cit. 
18S). Sucking tlie surface of the skin till it is 
blistered, or sucking blo(jd from an incision in the 
flesh, is common, e.f/. in N. America (Bancroft, 
pers.^im; I’etitot, TradUiu'n.-i indiennes, Paris, 1886, 
‘Idd). There, Ujo, kneading and pounding the 
body violently, and pressing the lists into the pit 
of the stomach until the patient’s strength is 
exhausted, are in great favour, and occasionally 
the medicine - man bites the patient with his 
teeth and shakes him {NJi i. 216, 355; Kane, 
IVonderingSt London, 1850, 225). Another remedy 
is to make the skin smart by applying pungent 
spices, or by stinging it with ants or whipping it 
with nettles {Gli^ i. 301, iii. 216). This, like 
flagellation in cases of madness, is intended to 
driv e off the demon of disease. A favourite remedy 
for fever and other diseases among American 
Indians is the sweat-bath. 'Ihis is a small hut 
which by various means is heated to suffocation. 
In it the patient is placed, and afterwards, dripping 
with iierspiration, ne ruslies out and plunges into 
cold water. This treatment sometimes causes 
death, but it is also in use as a purificatory rite 
(AA i. 246, 285). A similar remedy for madness 
is found in Gabun (Nassau, op. cit. 273). It is to 
be noticed also that sometimes the relatives of the 
patient, or even of the meilicine-man, fast, to assist 
the ju'ogress of the remedy (Ploss, D^s Kind^ i. 
15U ; Uall, 3 UBE fV, p. 426). See Bartels, Medecin 
der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 1893. 

11 . Self-restraint.—A certain degree of self- 
restraint, c.spccially in marital relations, though 
scarcely coming under the heading of ‘ Austeri¬ 
ties ’ 08 do other forms of self-restraint, e.g. 
fasting, is found on tiarticular occasions among 
lower races and may be taken notice of here, since 
it shows the power of current theories or beliefs or 
customs to strengthen the will even of a savage, 
and cause it to stifle lK)dily desires. Thus, though 
the ultimate purjiGse is no doubt different, such 
forms of self-restraint are yet akin to the self- 
discipline and continence of later forms of asceti¬ 
cism. Examples of continence are most marked 
during war or hunting, the intention probably 
being the avoidance of possible loss of strength 
and also of the potential dangers lurking in sexual 
relations generwly. But in some cases the pro¬ 
hibition has assumed a religious sanction, especially 
among American Indian tribes. The Winnebagos 
observe continence in >var because it was com¬ 
manded by the Great Spirit; among other tribes it 
is said to be based on religious grounds, and the 
Dakotas thought that the violation of captives 
would be resented by the spirits of the dead 
(Drake, Ind. 2'ribeSf Philadelphia, 1884, i. 188; 
Waitz-Gerland, Anthrop., Leipzig, 1859-1871, iii. 
158; Schoolcraft, op. cit. iv. 63). 

A religious motive is also to bo seen in those 
cases where such continence has become a bind¬ 
ing form of tabu, as among the Maoris, with 
whom, not only during w'ar, but on other im¬ 
portant occasions, women are strictly tabu to 
men, who must not approach their wives until 
war is over (JAI, 1889, xix. Ill ; Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 349). This is also found in parts of New' Guinea, 
where the w arriors are hclega, or sacred, for some 
days before fighting, and must not even see aw'oman 
(Chalmers, Pionerrintj in N. G., London, 1885, 65). 
But the original ba8\s of such continence may be 
seen in the Seminole belief that connexion with 
women enervated men and unfitted them for their 
duties as warriors (Schoolcraft, v. 272); or, as in 
Halmahera, that they must practise continence 
during war else they will lose their strength 
(Kiedel, ZE xvii. 69). This rule of continence is 
practically universal among savages, and applies to 


tlie period immediately preceding war or during 
tlie actual course of the war, while it also appears 
at higher levels of civilization (cf. Caesar, vii. 66; 
2 S ll“). The rule also applies fre(juently before 
or during a hunting or fi.shing expedition. (Jhastity 
is part of a seven days’ talm among the Malays 
when fishing (Skeat, op. cit. 315), but a similar rule 
prevails generally in such cases ; while, as among 
tlie Aleuts, it is connected with religious beliefs, 
since during a whaling expedition unfaithfulness 
on the part of the men or their wives would be 
punished bv the whale, an object of reverence to 
tliem (Keclus, op. cit. 53). In some cases, too, 
the rule of continence is accompanied by fasting, 
ceremonial preparations, and the infliction of pain. 
Thus, among the Nutkas, before war, some weeks 
are spent in preparation, which consists mainly of 
abstinence from women, bathing, scrubbing the 
skin with briers till it bleeds, and finally painting 
the whole body jet-black {NE I 189). Among the 
Bondeis a man is .scarified dow’n the arms as a 
charm against sword-cuts {JAIy 1895, xxv. 205); 
while, before hunting, the Indians of Guiana 
subject themselves to the stings of ants and the 
irritation evaded by the hairs of certain caterpillars 
(Im Thui'n, 229). Again, probably on the principle 
of sympatlietic magic and the intimate connexion 
betw'een a man and Ids wife, fasting and other 
forms of rigorous discipline are enjoined on w omen 
in many quarters while the men are absent on war 
or the chase, a-s in the Babar Island.s, w here women 
must fast and abstain from sexual intercourse 
(Kiedel, Seiches en Fapuay Hague, 1886, 341). 

The rule of continence is also followed in various 
other circumstances. In Congo, when the Chitomt 
is on circuit, a fast of continence is proclaimed, the 
penalty for breaking it being death. By such 
continence ‘they preserve the life of their common 
father’ (Keade, Savage Africa^ London, 1863, 362). 
Strict continence is also observed by men during 
the Cherokee new year’s festival of purification 
already referred to (§6(c)). It is also a common 
tabu after slaying a man or teaching the dead, here 
probably connected with the contagion of death, 
which necessitates the avoidance of one’s fellows 
till a certain time has elapsed or certain purifica¬ 
tions have been performed. Fasting frequently ac¬ 
companies continence on such occasions. Contact 
w'ith women is forbidden for one month after the 
shedding of blood among the Kikuyus of E. Africa 
{JAIy 1904, xxxiv. 264); and among the Natchez, 
after the first scalp-taking or securing a prisoner, 
the 'warrior had to abstain from seeing his wife or 
eating flesh for a month (Charlevoix, Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France, Paris, 1744, vi. 186; cf. Wester- 
marck, op. cit. i. 375). In many places continence 
must be observed for a time after marriage and after 
a birth (Craw ley, op. cit. 345 fl‘.; Lubbock, op. cit. 81). 

Even among savages chastity on the part of the 
priesthood is sometimes a necessity. Thus Algon¬ 
quin priests w'ere ordained to a life of chastity, and 
could not eat food prepared by a woman {NE ii. 
212 ), ;r i in Yucatan the ‘captain,’ during his 
three years’ tenure of oflice, had to observe the 
same rule {ib. ii. 741). This corresponds to the 
general rule of chastity found among liigher priest¬ 
hoods, w'hile there, too, celibate orders are found, 
e.g. those in Mexico dedicated to the service of 
Quetzalcoatl, and the virgins of the sun in Peru, 
who, though regarded as the brides of the Inca, 
had otherw ise, on pain of a cruel death, to live in 
chastity, in this exactly resembling the Vestal 
virgins in Koine (Zbckler, op. cit. 85; Prescott, Peru, 
London, 1890, 63; cf. also the purity enjoined on 
the Koman Flamen Dialis and his household). 

See also the articles on Asceticism. 

LiterATVRB.— This is g;iveii in the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 
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AUSTRALASIA (Ethnology, Keli;^ions, and 
Ethics ).—Ausfrnfnsui is here taken in its widest 
sense, so as to cover the ^?reat insular world whitdi 
comp)rises nearly the whole of the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans, and constitutes one of the five main 
divisions of the globe. The term is practically 
synonymous with Oceania, wliicli is still favoured 
most Continental geogranhers, but for which 
English writers now' generally substitute Austj'al- 
a^ia, as hannonizing bettor with the other 
divisions, and at the same time serving to recall 
its essential characteristics—‘ firstly, that it is 
geogranhically a soutliern extension of .Asia; and 
secondly, that the gieat island-continent of Aus¬ 
tralia forms its central and most imjK>rtant 
feature’ (A. R. Wallace, Aiuifralasia, p. 2). 

As thus understood, this Oceanic region comprises 
live main insular groups, which form the subjects 
of separate articles, but may here be summarily 
tabulated with their more important subdivisions ; 

I. Acstrama with Tasmania. 

II. Malaysia, comprisinji' the Malay Peninsula; th« lar^e 
Sunda Islands (Sumatra and Java); the Leaser Sanaa 
Islunds (Pali, Lombok, Suinbawa, Flores, Suniba, Allor or 
Oud*ay, Timor, Wetta, Serwatti) ; Borneo ; Celebes ; Jilolo 
or Habnahera; Ceram; the Moluceas; Sulu ; the I’hilip- 
pines ; Formosa ; and the outlying Andaman and Nicobar 
groups. 

III. Papuasia, with two sections : 

1, yetr Guinea, with the n'Kntrcoasteaux, Louisiade, and 
other insular dejiendencies. 

2, Melanesia, compri.sing the Bismarck Andiipelago (New 

Britain, New Ireland, Duke of Vork); ; Santa 

Cruz; Banks; Fiji; New Hebrides; New Cale»l<>iiia ; and 
Lovaltv Archi|K*lagoe8. 

IV. Polynesia, including New Zealand; Tonga (Friendly); 
Cook or Hervey (Mangaia, Raratonga, etc.); Austral 
(Tuhuai); Society (Taijiti); Low (Tuaznotu); Maruuesiis 
(NuKaliiva, Fatuhiva, etc.); Navigator (Samoa); Union 
(Tokelau); Ellice (Funafuti); Savage (Niue); ^ndwich 
(Hawaii) and Easter (Hapanui) groups. 

V. Micronksia, comprising the Pelew (Palau); I,adrones 
(Marianne); Caroline; Marshall (Ilalick, Kadak); CillKrt 
(Kingsmill); Plurnix and Penrhyn (Manahiki) groups. 

For Madagastiar, which should properly bo included in No. II., 
•ee art. Akkica. The Seychelles, Moscarerihas, and other 
scattered cliLSters in the Indian Ocean are excluded because un¬ 
inhabited when discovered, and the same remark applies also to 
Norfolk, Kermailec, Pitcairn, and a few other South Sea islands. 
Note that South Sea is syiionymoui with Pacific Ocean. 

All the land.s in this table liave been occupied 
by man since the remotest times, and it is argued 
in the art. Asia that tiie cradle of the human 
family lay most probably in Malay.sia (Java). 
From this central area of di.spersion the first 
migratory movements ranged north to Asia, we.st 
to Africa, and east and south over the w'hole of the 
Oceanic world by land connexions which have since 
been greatly reanced by subsidence {see art. Eth¬ 
nology, § 3 ). It woula thus appear tliat the first 
inhabitants of Australa.sia must have been direct 
descendants of a Pleistocene precursor wbo.se proto¬ 
type is found in tlie .Javanese pithecanthropiat 
trectus, and w'ho are themselves represented by 
the black elements still persisting in Malaysia 
(Malay Peninsula, Flores, Timor), in Paj)ua.‘<ia, 
Australia, and even in Polynesia and Micronesia, 
though here mostly absorlu'd or assimilated by 
later intruders from Asia. As in Africa, there are 
two black elements in Oceania : («) the dwarfi.sh 
Negritos surviving in the Andamans, in the Malay 
Peninsula (Sakais, Semangs), in the Philippines 
(Aetas), and in .Java (the nearly extinct Kalaiigs); 
and (i) the medium-sized or even tall Papuasians, 
who form nearly the whole of the population in 
New Guinea (Papuans proper), and throughout 
Melane.sia. For several reasons, such as their 
physic,il, linguistic, and religious differences, it is 
aesirable to treat the Papuans proper and the 
Melaney-ians as tw'o distinct though closely related 
sub-groujis, w'hile both may be conveniently com¬ 
prised under the collective name of Papuasians. 
The Melanesians, for instance, are of Malayo- 
Polynesian speech, and worship no devils, whereas 


the Pa [mans speak niimerons languages funda- 
mentallv di.stinet from any otliers, and are pro¬ 
nounced demonolater.s. Dr. Hamy speaks of 
their origins as lost ‘ dans les nrofondeurs d’un 
insondable pass 6 ,’ while W. Volz shows that in 
pre-Malay times they occupied all the Pacific 
Ocean (AA, Nov. 1894). Their westward exten¬ 
sion to the large Sunda Islands, wIutc no lull- 
blood Papuans are now' found, is also established 
hy R. Hagen, wlio groups together the Paltas, 
(Jayos, and Alas of Sumatra, Hie l lu-ayars of 
Romeo, the Semangs and Aetas of Malaeia and 
the Philipj»ines, theTorajas, and f lie'I’oalas recently 
discoveretl hy Dr. Sarasin in Gelebes, the Melan¬ 
esians, Papuans, and Australians, ‘a.s local varieties 
and remains of a great witle spread primitive 
southern race,’ which lie calls ‘ the old pre-Malay 
ethnical element’ in Oceania ((iiohus, HX)4, 76, 
No. 2 , p. 24 f.). These pre-Malayans therefore con¬ 
stitute the sulistratum, the true aborigines, every¬ 
where in Australasia. 

Their watery domain was later, but still in 
remote pre-liistorie times, encroached u|Hm lir.st by 
Caucasic and then by Mongoloid immigrants, iKjtli 
from the A.siatic mainland. It is shown in art. 
Asia that during the Stone Ages two branehe.s of 
the western Caucasians reacheil the uttermost con¬ 
fines of the continent, one probably from Phirope 
through Mongolia to Korea and .Japan, the other 
from North Africa through Irania to India and 
Indo-f'hina. Some of the northern braneh, all 
dolmen or megalithie builders, apptsar to have 
i»<'t‘',se<l from .J.’ipan to Micronesia, w here they may 
lave joined hands w’ith those of the southern 
brancli who ranged from Indo-China southwards 
to Malaysia and thence eastwards to I’olynesia. 
Thus are explained those astonishing viartiis and 
other monolithic strmrture.s w hich are foumi scat¬ 
tered over the Pacific islands as far east as Kapanni 
(Ka.ster Island), and culminating in the stupmidou.s 
works of Ponapi!! (Eastern Carolinius) w ith eyi lopean 
w'alls 10 to 18 feet thick, constructed of hne»j 
ba.sa]tic blocks, some measuring 2 .o ft. in length 
by 8 ft. in circuraferenee (F. J. Moss, At(flls ttml 
Islands, passim). There is a frilitlion at Maui 
(Tonga giou[)) w'hich looks like one of those 
* Dniidieal-like slyines’ seen by Mr. R. T. Turley 
in North Korea, where some o\ the people ‘show’ 
Caucasian and not Mongolian features' {Orograph. 
Jour., April 1904, pp. 478 , 479). 'I'liat the two 
Cauc 4 i.sic .stre.ams must have met and cominingled 
in the.se North Pacific waters is shown, anumgst 
other indications, hy the fact that the Nuknor 
islanders near Mortlock (Central Carolinas) still 
speak a jmre but archaic form of the Maori lan¬ 
guage away to the south (New Zealand). 

In order to distinguish betw’ceu the Mongoloid 
(Malayan) peoples and these primitive Cam asiaris 
who long sojourned in the Eastern Archijielago, 
and are there still represented, amongst others, 
by the Mentawi islanders (west coast Sumatra), 
Logan introduced the term Indonesian, wdiich has 
now been extended to all the natives of European 
type throughout Australasia. They are found 
sporadically in Papuosia and Melanesia, an<l are in 
exclusive possession of Polynesia, so that all the 
South Sea Islanders east of a line running from 
New Zealand by Samoa to Hawaii may be called 
Indonesians, and the colleitlive names Mahori, 
Saivaiori, and others formerly applied tentatively 
to them may now be discarded. Their claim to l>e 
regarded as an Oceanic section, not of the ‘ Aryans,’ 
as is sometimes assumed, but of the pre-Aryan 
Hamitic and Iberian Caucasians, can no longer be 
seriou.sly questioned, since by the un.animous testi¬ 
mony of all competent observers they are one of 
tlie very finest races on the globe, with physical 
characters connecting them anthropologically with 
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the western Caucjisians. Of the Tonga natives ! 
Lord (ioorge Canipl>ell writes: 

Thert! are no people in the vvorM who strike one at first so 
much as these Krieielly Islateh rs. Their clear li^^ht copjMir- 
brown colourefl skins, yellow anfl curly hair, haixisotiie faces, 
their toiyf eimeinhle, fonnofl a no .d and Hplenilul picture of the 
gentu homo \ and, as far as pi > • i i,. and apijcararuj* y'o, they 
jfttve one certainly an imjire^sion of hein|r a superior race to 
oum’ (/vo^ Letters fr(/tn ' The Chalhniyer' •, and see also Ouille- 
mard's Australasia, ch. 14). 

Hut it was sliown above that tlie whole Oceanic 
area was tirst j»f*o]»letl )»y the l*aTMiM''iaTis, wliich 
explains the constant ociMirrenee ot a black strain, 
very marked in Micronesia, but aNo met with 
all over i’olynesia. 'I'lie natives of Niuii (Savage 
Island) have a tifulition that, when they oc(nipi«*d 
the i>land from Samoa, they f<jund a hlack popula¬ 
tion with whom they intoimixed. 'I’he same state¬ 
ment is made by tlie ilervey people, and is con¬ 
firmed by their dark complexion and kinky hair, 
wliile in Mangaiathe Melanesian features—frizzled 
hair, dark hrou n skin, and full beard — predominate. 
Even the Tahitians and Maoris, both in other re¬ 
spects splendid Caucasians, here and there betray 
the dark element in their protruding lips, very 
dark-brown skins, curly hair, and slightly develope<l 
beard. In Malaysia the above-mentioned Nfeii- 
tawi islanders are the finest of all the surviving 
Indonesians, and of tliem Von Kosenberg writes 
that, ‘as regards physical apnearance, sj»eeeh, cus¬ 
toms, and usages, they stanu almost quite apart, 
'fhey bear such a deci<led stamp of a Polynesian 
race that, one might far >o«mer compare them with 
an inhabitant of the South Sea Islands’ {iJer 
vinlftyische Archip^l. i. ISD). 

‘ It is somewhat ditficult to say what the ori^naJ tj-pe of the 
true rol\nt.*sian waa ; but it is jirobahh* that the handsome, tall, 
oval facctl, hi^:ll•browed, lithe, ac'tive, light brown, blivk straighp 
haircil. Iil.u'k or very dark brown-eyed, cheerful,dignified indi- 
\ idual so frci|ucntly'nict with, is the nearest to the irue original 
I’ol>ncsian’ (Percy .Smith, liauaiiki, p, 14). 

Ah the western Indonesians moved eastwards to 
their present homes in the Pacific, their place was 
taken by the Asiatic MongolH, who are now repve- 
vonted in the Pastern Archipelago by the light- or 
olive-brown populations commonly called 
fhey form, in fact, the Oceanic section of the 
Mong(d family, and aa their right to be regarded as 
members of this family is no longer contested, the 
point need not here Ihj laboured. Interminglings 
with the pro-Malayan dark and fair elements 
(Papuans and Indonesians) have cau.stHl consider¬ 
able local modifications and given rise to some 
markcil varieties, such as the Nias Islanders, the 
Bornean Dayaks and Kayaii.s, the Biigis and Mina- 
hassas of CelelKis, the Tagalogs and others of the 
Philippines, and the Formosan aborigine.s. But 
the ihmiinant historical Malay.s, whose original 
home was in the Menangkabau district of Sumatra, 
and who.se language has become the luiaua franca 
of the Archipelajfo, are a true Mongoloid i>eople, 
tlistinguisheil by tlicir ‘light yellowish and brownish 
skins, Tong lank and black hair, small stature 
ratlier oblique eyes, and prominent cheek-bones 
(Mej’er, Minafiassa anf Celebes, Berlin, 1876, p. 7). 
These Oceanic Mongols do not occupy the whole of 
the Archipelago, tlie eastern parts of which are 
still held by full-blood and half-caste Papuans, the 
etlinical iiarting line, jis drawn by Wallace, running 
from east of the Philippines along the west side of 
Jilolo through Bouro, and curving round the west 
end of Flores, then bending back by Sandalwood 
so as to take in Kotti near Timor (Wallace, Malay 
Archipelago^, p. 51)0). 

Now comes a diHiculty. All the Australasian 
iHJOples except the Papuans and Australians — 
Malayans, ^Ittlagasy, Philippine Islanders, Mela¬ 
nesians, Indonesians, and AliiTonesians — speak 
numerous idioms which ditt’er greatly in their 
lexical and phonetic characters, and often even in 
their grammatical structure, but are none the less 


■gaidcd as inernbers of a common stock language 
wliich is usually called Malayo-Polynesian, and lia- 
. pnnligio\i.s range—from Sladagascar to Ka.sict 
sland, within some miles of the South 

American coast, and from New Zealand acro.ss tlie 
*acilie to Hawaii. All are polysyllabic and vri- 
vned, whereas those of the .south-eastern Mongols 
— Indo-Chinese and others—are monosyllabic and 
toned. But the Malayans belong to this con¬ 
nexion, hence slionld prc-nmahly speak toned 
’languages like Jbiriiioe. for instance, or Siamese, 

»r Aiiiiamese. Tlie cxiilaiiutioii seems to be that 
the <)< eaiiic Mongols readied llicir jirescnt domain 
in remote times, before the Indo-Chinese tongues 
had b«-conie disintegrated—that is, before the de¬ 
velopment of moim^yllabism by phonetic decay. 
Not only do such untoned languages still survive 
on the mainland, but they so clo.seiy resemble the 
Oceanic tongues that tliey may be called proto- 
or archaic-Aialayan. Of the continental Malay 
mother tongue there are several varieties, such as 
Khmer (Camboilian), Kedais, Balinar, Sainr^, and 
Chriray, wliich are all toneless, and have a great 
nuniiter of words in common with the Oceanic 
Malj ly, while ‘ the grammatical structure of Ixitli 
is absolutely identical’ (C. FonUiine, quoted by 
H. Mouhot, in Voyage dans les royanoies dc Siam, 
etc., Paris, 1868, p. 216). The organic kinship is 
8e»*n especially in the characteristic infix system, 
w hich 18 everyw’here precisely the same, as in the 
Khmer sank, ‘to corrupt,’ saumauk,* a bribe’; 
the Malagasy tady, ‘twisted,’ ‘a rope,’ tomady, 
‘strong’; the Javanes<j hurub^ ^ hutnurub, 

‘ to flare up ’; the Tagalog kapatir^ ‘ brother,’ kina- 
patir, ‘brotherly’; the Malay sipit, ‘to grasp,’ 
sinipit, ‘an anchor,’ and so on (the infix elements 
ahvays the same, 7}i, n, and tnn). 

A Iiarder problem is the extension of thi.s trai 
groupe malay continental (Dr. Haniy) not only to 
the Mongoloid Oceanic lands, but also to Mela¬ 
nesia, whose hlack inhabitants speak many more 
primitive varieties of Malayo-Polynesian than 
either the Polyne.sians or the Malayans, although 
they are neither Polynesians nor Malays thein- 
.selves, but a branch of the primoniial Oceanic 
Negroid race. Here Dr. Codnngton, the leariing 
authority on the subject, vouches for three essen¬ 
tial points; (1) the suKstantial unity and homo¬ 
geneous character of the Melanesian tongues, under 
considerable dialectic diversity, and apart from 
a number of Indonesian enclaves, such as Uea, 
Futuna, Fate, Mae, Tikopia, and Ongtong Java; 
(2) their fundamental kiiisliip with the Malayo- 
Polynesian family ; and (3) their archaic character 
as compared with all the other members of that 
family. ‘As compared with Fiji [a Melanesian 
tongue], the languages of Tonga and Samoa [Indo 
nesian] are late, simplified, and decayed’ (Codring 
ton, Melatiesian Languages, Oxf. 1SS5, p. 26). The 
question therefore arises, How' came the.se savage 
head-hunters and cannibals to lose their original 
forms of .speech, such as still survive amongst the 
kindred black peoples of New' Guinea and of Aus¬ 
tralia, and have but recently become extinct in 
Tasmania? And then, how'did they everywhere, 
from the Bismarck to the Loyalty groups, acquire 
Malayo-Polynesian languages of primitive type? 
Early Indonesian or Malayan conquests, follow'ed 
by miscegenation, naturally sugge.st themselves, 
but are excluded by the absence of those modified 
Negroid physical characters which must necessarily 
have resulted from such postulated interminglings. 
The Melanesians are quite as full-blood NeCToes as 
the Papuans, and show' even more marked Negro 
features than the somewhat modified Australian 
al>origines. Codrington, who gives a few* instances 
of mutual assimilation and intercliange of type and 
speech, especially in Fiji, remarks that— 
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‘It is conceiv'sbie, on the supposition that the Ian(jfua(;et 
now spoken by Melanesians are not orijfinaJly tiieir own, thai 
the ordinal stock is not now represented anywhere, either in 
vocabiilury or in grammar, timt lanjfunfres derived from without 
have entirely token the place of some earlier [Papuasian?; 
sj>eech ; but it is difficult to allow it to be more than possible. 

. . , There is the jrreat difficulty that the present Melant'sior 
^ing^uages certainly have not been Introduced by intruders 
speaking the present Malay or Polynesian languages.* He then 
suggests a tentative solution of the problem which ‘wouhi 
account for the Polynesians having a lanipiage allied both to Uie 
Malay and to the Melanesian' (p. 81). 

It should 1)0 added that Malayo-Polynesian has 
not the remotest connexion either with the hetero- 
^^eneous tongues of the New tJuinea Pa])iianH or 
Avith the homogeneous agglutinating languages of 
the Australian aborigines. As a rule the Negritos 
both of the Philippines and of Malacca have lo.st 
their original tongues, and now generally speak 
those of the surrounding Malaj^an peoples. On the 
other hand, the Andaniam^se may claim to have 
developed in their long secluded island homes per¬ 
haps the most remarkable form of speech known 
to pliilology. It has no kinsiiip with any other, 
and it.s most striking feature is a superabundance 
of pronominal pretixes and formative postfixes, so 
that ‘in adding their affixes they follow the 
principles of the ordinary agglutinative tongues; 
in adding their pretixes they follow the w'cll- 
defined principles of the South African [Bantu] 
tongues. Hitherto, as far as I know, the two 
principles in full play have never been found to¬ 
gether in any other language. In Andamanese 
Ixitli are fully developed, so mncli so as to interfere 
with each other’s grammatical functions’ (K. C. 
Temple, Anthrop. Journ. 1S82, p. 123). Yet, like 
the Australians, these paradoxical ‘ Mincopies,’os 
they were formerly called, have an infantile arith¬ 
metic with no words for the numerals beyond two. 
In the Oceanic area the various religious .systems 
may be broadly described as con.sisting of diverse 
forms of the crudest and the most advanced 
animism, leading in some places to the purest 
p.sycholatry, in others to nature- and ancestor- 
worship, above which has been raised a luxuriant 
growth of myth and legend. With all this are 
combined some strange aspects of demonology and 
tabu, wide-spread over the Indo-PaciHc domain, 
l)esides totemisin, ordeals, omens, and fetishism, 
in forms which throw light on the origin of the.se 
practices. Less wide-spread are true idolatry, 
shamanism, priestcraft, animal and human sacri¬ 
fices, ly can thro py, tree-cult, witchcraft, the evil 
eye, rain- and weather-doctoring, and the other 
superstitions usually a.s.sociated with primitive 
religions. The ethical standards present enormous 
differences, although the Oceanic peoples may in a 
general way be spoken of rather as non-moral than 
immoral. In fact, the moral sense, as understood 
by more advanced races, must be regarded as still 
dormant amongst Polynesians, who induL^e oj)enly 
in unbridled licence; Melanesians and Borneans, 
who glory in the tropliies acquired in their head¬ 
hunting expeditions; and Papuan marauders, who 
treat with fiendish cruelty the captives secured for 
their cannibal feasts. Nor are these atrocities con¬ 
fined to the lower race.s, as seen by the unspeak¬ 
able horrors of the cage-prisons in the unprotected 
Malay States described by H. Clifford {In Court and 
Kamponrj^ p. 161 f.). 

In Sumatra also the Battas open hostilities 
by offeriTjg to their war-god a boy eight or ten 
years old, who is buried to his neck in the 
ground and then stuffed with a mixture of sliced 
ginger, red pepper, and salt. When he is nearly 
raving mad with thirst, he is induced by the offer 
of a little water to promise to plead the tribal 
cause in the next world. But, the promise made, 
molten lead instead of water is poured down his 
throat, and his head is cut off and buried in an i 


earthenware pot under a large tree in the village. 
Tliese Battas are idolatrous cannibals, who, before 
the tight begins, prepare a rudely carved wooden 
effigy with a square hole in the place of the navel. 
The pot is then dug up and the soft parts of the 
hea<l ore thrust into the hole, which is closed with 
a leaden plate. The idol thus becomes animated 
{hat hierdurch seine Seele bckonuncn), and is at once 
sent off to the enemy, from whom another is received 
in excliaiige, and the pot is put aside for future 
use (Von llo.senberg, Die truilayische Archipely i. 
GO). And thus we seem to get a hint of how crude 
animism may in some places have passed through 
the fetish stage of the indwelling soul up to true 
idolatry or image-worship. The Panghulu^balangy 
as the Battas call this wooden effigy, has already be¬ 
come a true anthropomorphic entity—‘ has received 
its soul ’—and, like the war-gods of Olympus, can 
now champion their cause in this and the next world. 

Amongst the Karo Battas the doctrine of soul 
receives its utmost development. Here the tendi, 
like the kra of the Gold Coiust negroes (see art. 
Ethnology, § 9 ), is a second cgo—n sort of ‘ double ’ 
dwelling in the body, which it may occasionally 
leave—and at death becomes a bcgic (spirit, properly 
‘shade’) on earth, or a dibatta (god) of the middle 
spaces. Often there are as many a.s seven sucli 
tendis, which are partly generated as individualized 
activities or properties of man. Two are clearly 
<listingui 8 hed, one more specialized which later 
becomes a begu, tlie other representing more 
generally the vital force, ami after 'leath resolved 
into breath, or lieeoming wind, and returning to the 
sonl of the worhl {]\'e/ts€ele). Not only men, hut 
animals and even plants, are endowed witii tejolis, 
and the Si Dayangy a.s the rice is called, is 

represented as a goddess who plays a gTeat part in 
the creation myth. She is the maker of man, the 
creative and sustaining power of the univer^e, 
the All-life, the gracious mother of nature, these 
casinic notions Isdng no doubt due to later Hindu 
intluences (J. H. Neumann, (pioted by W. Foy, in 
Centralblatt f. Anthrop, liK)4, v. 299). 

In the neighbouring Nias archipelago the Mal¬ 
ayan natives arc both idol- and devil-worshippers, 
and also head-hunters in the southern districts. 
Having no idea of a pure bodiless spirit, they 
fabricate numerous stone and wooden .statuettes 
as tutelar deities, protectors of the chief, of the 
village, of the wea|K)n, or else guardians against 
sickness and other troubles. The chief gixl, how¬ 
ever, is Lubu langiy who dwells in tlie wind, 
which, although it is invisible, can still be felt. 
This god is conceiveil a.s a tree waving in the 
atmospliere and .shedding fruits which become 
either spirits or men, forefathers of the present 
generation, according as they fall in space or on 
the ground. In fact, Lubu-fangi is the origin of 
everything, and from him comes nothing but good. 
Their forefathers dwell in constant association 
with him, and that is why they are invoked for 
blessings and against all kinds of evils. Here we 
have a peculiar form of ancestor-cult, which is 
paid also to the subordinate chthonic god Batu^ 
oennay while appeal is likewise made to the other 
deities, amongst them some goddesses, all collect¬ 
ively called Aju. But more numerous appear to 
lie the demons, of whom the most powerlul and 
most dreaded is Naddiya. Of them no image.s are 
made, since they dwell in the woods, the fields, 
the gardens, the houses, even in men and animals 
when they fall sick. Then tliey send for the Er6 
wizard), who smells out the particular sjiook that 
8 causing the mischief, and bribes him with the 
heart and blood of a fowl to leave the sick man 
and go away. If this and stronger measures 
^ail. It is concluded that there are several devils 
bout, and these are got rid of by stopping all the 
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doorways except one, through which Uiey are driven ; 
oh' by cutting and Blasliing in all directions and ' 
making a tremendous uproar with much shouting, ! 
tom-toinming, and beating of pots and cans. The 
Nias people are not clear about an after-life, but 
say that the body came from and returns to no¬ 
thing, while the soul joins the company of the 
ancestors with Lubu-laiigi, nothing being said 
about rewards or penalties. Kaithquakcs, the 
tides, eclipses, and other natural phenomena are 
due to sinister inlluences, even tlie rainbow being 
a net cast out by Naddiya to ensnare mortals, 
while comets consist of an ordinary star with a 
long tail to which a devil clings, careering through 
space to strew the (Nias) w’orld with woes. 

Fairther south tlie Indonesian Mentawi people 
are similarly placed with demons, and here, strange 
to say, the natives of Fora Island migrate after 
death to an adjacent islet wlmre all become devils, 
hence this is called ‘ Devil Island.’ Hence also 
after the burial everybody makes off in all haste, 
fearing the return of the new-made demon. There 
are no idols or religious rites, but numerous oracles 
and omens and divinations by the inspection of 
birds’ entrails, exactly os amongst the old Etruscan 
Juiruspices ; and children are specially guarded 
against the evil eye of passing strangers. Much 
dancing accompanies all festive gathering.s, which 
would appear to have a sacred character, since 
they \nnd up, if possible, with a human sacrifice, 
the victim being obtained by raiding a neighbour¬ 
ing island. The sinCtu (fiends) are of course the 
root of all evil, and when they are appealed to in 
the woodlands which they infest, they are sur)posed 
to reply in the thin squeaking voice of an old man 
(Von Ito 8 enl>erg, i. p(tss^im). 

Most of the otlier Sumatrans, and all the Java¬ 
nese, formerly Buddhists and Brahmans, have been 
Muhammadan.s since about the close of the 16th 
cent.; but the new religion is merely lip service, a 
threadbare cloak thrown over the still fresh garb 
of Hinduism, which itself barely conceals the ever¬ 
lasting vesture of pagan times. Here, therefore, 
and especially in Java, we have three religiou.s 
systein.s intermingled, or rather superimposed one 
on the other (cf. art. Adorioines, § 5 ). Hindu blood 
still flows in the veins of the Javanese nobility, such 
as the ‘ Emperor’ of Solo (Surakarta), and the Prince 
of Jokjokarta, while the triumphs of Hindu archi¬ 
tecture are still everywhere conspicuous, as on the 
Batta and Padang uplands of Sumatra, even in 
Bali and Sumbawa, and culminate in the stupend¬ 
ous temple of Boro-budur in Central Java. Hence 
it is not perhaps surprising that the early Indian 
religious and moral notions still survive and dis¬ 
play a more vigorous CTOwth than the arid teach¬ 
ings of Islam. The Qur’anic texts may be daily 
read in the tasteless mosques, but in serious trouble 
All&h and his Prophet are forgotten, and resort is 
had to the ancient shrines, where sacrifices and 
prayers are still offered to the old Hindu deities. 
Even the primeval tree-cult is kept alive, the chief 
objects of veneration being various species of the 
fig-tree, such as the pipal {Ficus religiosa) and F. 
benjamina. Beneath the shade of these wide- 
branching giants the natives often gather to w’orship 
the old earth-gods, for wdiose long-forgotten names 
those of the Hindu pantheon ore substituted. 
Respect is also paid to the turtle-doves and to the 
moi^eYB {Cercopithecus and which 

have tneir homes in the branches of the sacred 
pipal-tree, and even to certain strangely shaped 
mocks and rocks, carrying the mind back to 
the stone-cult of primeval times (E. Carthaus, in 
Kblnische Zeit., Aug. 26, 1906). 

Hinduism still holds its ground in Bali and parts 
of Lombok, but is We also associated with many 
old Buperstitions, so that these islands present the 


strange spectacle of large Hindu communities pro¬ 
fessing every form of belief, from the grossest 
heathendom to pure pantheism. It i.s everywliere 
evident enough that ‘just os Hinduism has only 
touched the outer surface of their religion, it has 
failed to penetrate into their social institutions, 
which, like tl»eir gods, originate from the time 
when Polj’nesian [Indonesian] heatliendom was 
all-j)owerful ’ (W. Cool, H'itA the Dutch in the 
East, p. 131)). 

A local rnvth relates how these jfOiJa estahlished themselves in 
Bali after their expulKion from Java hy the .Muslim invaders in 
the century. They had tlrst to contend with the wicked 
Rakshasas, who fiercely resented the intrusion, but in the 
Btnij;jfle were annihilated, all but the still worshipped Mraya 
Dewana. Then new thrones for the Olympiaris had to be 
erect<^l as in Java ; but there beinf^" no indunlains at that time 
in Bali, the four nearest hills in Ka^-t Ja\a were broujj^ht over 
and set down in the east, west, north, and south, and assi^ed 
to the different gods according to their respective ranks. 

Hinduism never made much progress in Borneo ; 
nor has I.slarn anyAvhere penetrat^ much ]>eyond 
the seaboard, so that tlie great bulk of the Dayaks, 
Kayans, and other aborigines are still pagans. 
Head hunting, cannibalism, and human sacrifices, 
attentled with shocking barbarities, are being 
slowly repressed by the British and Dutch author¬ 
ities ; but the Muslim and Chri-stian projiagandists 
appear to make little headway amongst the heathen 
tribes of the interior. All are still in the wild 
state, and the whole island has not inaptly been 
descrilied as ‘3()0,()00 square miles of savagery.’ 
As in Africa, the human sacrilices, formerly uni¬ 
versal, were the direct outcome of the prevalent 
ancestor-worship, the ost< 3 nsible motive being to 
dispatch messages to dead relatives, or to honour 
them by these sanguinary rites. For this purpose 
a .slave w’as tied up and bound round with cloths, 
and then, ‘ after some preliminary dancing and 
singing, one after another would stick a spear a 
little way—an inch or so—into his body, each one 
sending a message to his deceased friend as he did 
so ’ (W. B. Pryer, JAI, 1886, xvi. 234). The Nvicked, 
however, cannot receive their messages, since they 
are doomed, Si.syphus-like, to be everlastingly 
claml>ering up the rugged slopes of Kina Balu, the 
highest peak in Borneo (nearly 14,000 feet). The 
ood, that is, those who have collected most 
uman heads in this world for provision in the 
next, easily reach the top, whence they are ushered 
into heaven. But in other places, where the 
mountains are not so high, even the elect have to 
overcome many obstacles during their long wander¬ 
ings up hill and down dale, across rivers, through 
fire and water, until ‘ at last they are safely landed 
in the heaven of their tribe’ (C. Bock, Headhunters 
of Borneo, p. 223). 

Dr. W. H. Furness describes the Borneans as 
‘savages of a high order,’ without ‘any definite 
forms of relimous worship,’ although they make 
‘ wooden idols,’ regarded apparently as mere 
‘scarecrow's to frigliten off evil spirits’ (Folklore 
in Borneo, p. 4). They are ‘ saturated with super¬ 
stitions ; every pool, every tree, every rock is the 
home of an evil spirit, ana all mysterious noises in 
the forest are ghostly whisperings. Everywhere 
are signs and omens to warn man of danger, or 
direct his course,’ and the mountains are so in¬ 
fested with antu (demons) that ‘ the summits can 
be gained only at the risk of body, and, still worse, 
of soul ’ {ib, p. 6). Head-hunting ‘ is part of their 
religion ; no nouse is blest w'hich is not sanctified 


household collection ’ (p. 14). The practice is ex¬ 
plained by the myth of the OTeat chief Tokong, 
who w’hen on a raid w^as told oy Koj>, the frog, to 
carry off the heads of the enemy. Having done 
so, the war party retreated quickly to the river 
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down which they had come. After they had a^aiii 
embarked, the current of tlie stream was, for their 
Bakes, reversed, and like a Hash they were carried 
up-stream to tlieir homes. Durin*^ their short 
abseiico the rice crop had ripened, tlie sick were all 
well ayain, the lame could walk and the blind see; 
80 they ever afterwards observed the custom that 
Kop had tauglit them (p. 15). In the Kayan 
cosmogony there was at first nothing but .sky and 
w.atcr, when a huge rock fell from the heavens, 
and rising above the .surface was covereil with .soil 
hy the action of the little halang worms. 'I'lien 
from the sun wa.s dropped the wooden handle of a 
big sword, which, taking root in the soil, grew to 
a great tree, with branches s])reading over all the 
new land, and this was followed by a rope-like vine 
from the moon, which also took root and twined 
round the tree. Now the vine became the husband 
of the tree, whicli gave birth to a male and a female, 
from whose union are s[)rung tlie Kayans and all 
the other Bornean tribes, and la.stly Tokong, father 
of head-hunting. At lirst they were only half¬ 
human, with head, chest, and arms, but no legs, 
.so that they had to crawl along the ground by tlieir 
arms, an idea perhaps suggested by the octo])us, 
which plays such a large jjart in the Oceanic 
mythologies (pp. 7-9). The Kayan Hades is not in 
the sky but uriderground, and, like the Greek 
Hades, has it.s Charon and its Styx, a deep wide 
ditch swarming with worms, and cros.sed, not by a 
ferry, hut by a fallen tree-trunk which is guardetl 
by the groat demon Mnligang. By him all comers 
are cliailenged, and if they have no record of 
bravery, no store of captured lieiuls, the tree-trunk 
is shaken until they fall into the ditch, to be tor¬ 
tured for ever by tlie worm that dietli not. But 
there are ‘ many mansions,’ as for tliose dying a 
violent death, or on the battlefield; for mothers 
dying in child-birth, or for suicide.s. In Apo 
hvggtin, one of the chief divisions, dwell those 
dying of sickness or old age, ami these ‘ have much 
the .same lot as they had in this world ; the poor 
remain poor, and the rich maintain their rich 
e.state ’ (i). B3). 

In Malacca the dominant Malay.s are all nominal 
Muhammadans; but here, a.s elsewhere in the Malay 
World, the cloak of religion is a very loose garment 
which covers a multitude of piimeval rags and 
tatters, f’hese were never touched or repaired by 
Brahman or Buddhist, who appear to have got no 
farther than Singapore, tlie ‘ Lion City” over 
against tlie mainland. Hence Lslam i.s here directly 
supiuimposed on the old heathendom, which it has 
barely pemdrated a little below the surface. Raia 
Dris, himself a Musalmfin, tells us that the people 
of Perak are still .s[)ecially noted for many strange 
customs and .superstitions ‘ utterly opposed v.. 
Muhammadan teaching, and savouring strongly of | 
devil-worship. . . . An enormous belief in the super¬ 
natural is possibly a relic of the pre-Islam state ’ 
{JAI, 1886, xvi. 2*-i7). One is here reminded, liow- 
ever, that even the Arabs, if they do not worship 
the devil, still pelt him with stones at Muna near 
Mecca ‘in the name of Allah.’ Referring to the 
Malays generally. Miss Bird (Mrs. Bisliop) wishes 
tliat ‘ it were |)o.ssible to know to what extent they 
are a religious people a.s Muslims. That they are 
bigots and have successfully resisted all attempts 
bj convert them to Christianity there i.s no donot, 
a.s well as that they are ignorant and grossly su¬ 
perstitious ’ {Golden Chersonese^ Loud. 1883, p. 361). 
Klsewhcre (p. 314) she tells us that ‘ buHaloes are 
saei diced oil religious occasion.s, ami at the hirtlis, 
circumcisions, marriages, and shaving of the heads 
of the children of wealthy people. The buflulo 
sacrificed for religious purpo.ses must lie always 
without blemish. Its liones must not be broken j 
after death, neither must its horns be u.sed for I 


common purposes. It is slain near the mosque 
with solemn sacrificial cercinonios, and one half 
is usually cooked and eaten on the spot by the 
“ nari.shion<‘rs.” ’ 

But the most striking survival from pagan times 
is the universal belief in the wer-wolf superstition, 
which here of course takes the form or the wer- 
tiger. In Borneo there are wooden idols of tiger.s 
with indwelling souls (C. Bock, op. cit. p. 226). 
Blit in the Malay lands the tiger himself is wor- 
sliipj)cd, and the belief tliat men as.sumo his form 
at night is inextinguishable. H. Clifl’ord remarks 
that— 

‘ In the Malay Peninsula we live in the Middle A^ros. Magic 
and evil spirit, witchcraft and sorcery, spells and lo\ e potions, 
charin.s and incantations are as real and as much a mutter of 
everyday life as are the iniraclo of tlie growing rice and the 
mysteries of the reproduction of species. T.ales of the marvel¬ 
lous and the supernatural excite interest and fear in the Malay, 
Imt they o^’casiou no su^ri.se. Kvery Malay knows that strange 
things have happened in the past, and are dailv oi'curring to 
them .and to tlieir fellows. Thus the existence of the .Malayan 
I^up Oarou to the native mind is a fact and not a mere iieiief. 
The Malay knous that it is true’ (op. eit. p. 65). 

Then follows a wer-tiger story which for vivid- 
ne.ss and intense horror could scarcely be surj)a.sscd. 
For details, see art. Lvcanthropy ; and hir pre¬ 
valent religious notions in Minaha.s.sa and other 
parts of Celebes, see art. Aik. 

Even magic, which hecome.s gradually divorced 
from the religions of more advanced poojiles, is still 
interwoven with the beliefs and practice.s of the 
Mala^van Miihammadan.s. In his jfalay Magic (p. 
60) . Skeat tells us that one of the ways by wliieli 

the Malays ‘get magic’ is to run against the 
ghost of a murdered man. As this is not easy, a 
mystic ceremony must be performed at the grave 
on a Tuesday at full moon, when the person need¬ 
ing help conjures the departed spirit and states his 
reque.st. Alter a time an aged man appears, and 
to Iiini the n^piest is repeated, and i.s .supjioseii to 
be ultimately grantetl. The magic here in ques¬ 
tion appears to he what is elsewhere called viutui 
(Melanesians), wakanda (Dakotans), orenda (Iro- 
quoians), arunggnilf/ia (A runt as), and hy other 
naine.M, It colours all primitive lieliefs, from wliich 
it is inseparable, although hy .some recent theorists 
it has been regarded as something apart from 
religion. 

A link between the Malayan and Vapuan domains 
was discovered by Wallace in tlie island of Jilolo 
(Halmahera), whose ‘ Alfuro’ inhabitants ‘are radi 
cally distinct from all the Malay races. Their 
sUture and tlieir features, a.s well a.s their disposi¬ 
tion and habits, are almost the same as tho.se of 
the I’apiians ; their hair is scmi-Bapiian, neither 
straiglit, smooth and glo.ssy, like all true Malays, 
nor so fri/.zly and woolly as the perfect Papuan 
type, but always crisp, wav€*d, and rough, suen m 
often occurs among tlie true I’apnans, hut never 
among the .Malays’ {op. cit. p. .316). The term 
Alfuro applied to these aborigines lias no ethnical 
value, being the general Malay designation of the 
UDcultuied noii-Nliislim people.^ in the eastern 
parts of Malay.'^ia. 

From tliem the transition is easy to New Guinea, 
the home of the true Papuans, on whose religioua 
views much light has been thrown in recent years. 
In the we.stern parts, subject to Holland as "far as 
140’ E., prevalent features are pure demonolatry 
and the worship of ancestors represented by the 
so-called wooden kainoar effigies of the deail, 
fashioned by the wizards. In the Sekar district, 
lately visited by J. S. A. van Dissel, scraps of 
food, tobacco, and sugar-cane are scattered alx)ut 
wherever goblins are suspected to be lurking. 
Here the arch-fiends are the so-called Atitigi, 
gigantic monsters of white colour, with an eye in 
front and another behind, six finjjers on each hand, 
and the right index linger furnished with a very 
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long sharp nail. They dwell in underground caves, 
anci hunt down mortals, whom they eat if the llcsh 
is found to their taste. To test the quality, a piece 
of the flesh is first scooped out with tlie long finger¬ 
nail, and if palatable the victim is roasted and 
eaten, hut otlierwise is allowed to go free. The.se 
supernatural beings are vulnera})le only in the eye- 
sockets. Here the tabu marks {k^ra kdra) —leaves, 
rags, shells, bast, and the like, with a painted male 
figure attached to a post sunk in the ground—are 
very eHective, since their violation would bring on 
not only the vengeance of the owner, but also the 
wrath of the jjiesiding deity, causing illness and 
death (W. Fov, loc. cit. p. 3Uo). 

Dr. A. H. Meyer has made a careful study of the 
alx»ve-mentioned kftrwars^ which are met with 
among the Mofors (not Nufors) of the North-West 
('oast, and ajjpear to be real idols, not merely 
ornaments or emldems, as is often asserted. He 
calls them Ahnenbildtr^ ‘ancestral effigies.’ 

‘ After a btirial a block of wood is brought from the forest, and 
first roughly hewn and then furnished with eyes, nose, ears, and 
mouth, usually by the village magician, all amid much feasting 
and dancing, which is kept up for several days. When the 
8up})lie8, mostly sago and palm-wine, run out, more is sent for. 
Meanwhile the soul of the departed is still flitting about, and 
every effort is now made to entice him into the finished image. 
A tremendous uproar is raised with shouting, yelling, and drum¬ 
beating in all the houses and neighbouring hamlets, and this is 
continued for several evenings, a wi/Jira all the time holding 
the block in his hands with much contortion of face until he 
falls down—a sign that the soul has entered its future abode, 
from which it can no longer escape and go about working 
mischief. Henceforth much homage it paid to the idol, which 
is carefully put away under the best mats in a corner of the 
house, and’ hid<icn from the eyes of any uninvited guests. It is 
consulted and invoked on all occasions by the near relatives, its 
interces.Mion being sought by offerings of tobacco, by adorning 
it with slireds of bright cloth, and holding it in the hand till it 
moves, that is, till it answers. It accompanies travellers on long 
journeys to guard them from harm, until at last, having lost Its 
virtue (its truxna ?], it is thrown aside as so much lumber, or 
otherwise dispose*! of, for this txiint still remains obscure. But 
there is no doubt that ‘ the Mafors worship the departed spirits. 
This belief in the immortality of the soul is the main principle 
of their religion, and with it are associated many ntes and 
usages' (GlauUn u. Sittgn der Papucu, etc,, passim). 

In recent time.s the upper reaches of the Fly 
River, about the Anj^lo-Dutch frontiers, have been 
depopulated by the incessant razzia-s of the fero¬ 
cious west coast tribes, e.specially the Tugare or 
Tugere cannibals, whose extreme savagery and 
cruelty may l)e taken as representing the lowest 
state of human culture in New Guinea, if not in 
the whole world. Little is known about their 
religious views, if they have any; but we have 
now officiitl information rep^rding the almost in- 
cre<lih1e liorrors accompanying their slave-raiding 
expcilitions. ‘ Tliey are a cannibal tribe of pirate.s,^ 
writes the Rev. S. SlacFarlane, ‘ who make period¬ 
ical raids upon the villages along the eastern coast. 
They break the arm.s and legs of the prisoners, so 
as to prevent their fighting or running away, and 
then keep them as fresh meat until retiuired, cook¬ 
ing one or two bodies at a time ’ {Cannibalt of 
Sew Gxtineay London, 1888, p. 106). Or ehse the 
captives’ palms are pierced, a string passed through 
the hole.s, and the arms tied together at the back. 
When the flotilla arrives they are thrown into the 
water, and fished out by those on the beach sticking 
barl>ed spears into the fleshy parts. Then they 
are put on mats, a rope secured to a tree is passed 
round their necks to make them sit up, ana after 
much slow torture they are wrapped in dry coco¬ 
nut leaves, hoisted some six feet from the ground, 
and slowly roasted with fire-sticks. ‘When the 
rope is burnt, and the body falls to the ground, 
the wildest and most savage scene takes place. 
The natives rush with knives in their hand.s, each 
slashing a piece of the Ixxly, which may ^ still 
alive, in the midst of diabolical noise and yells 
of rejoicing ’ (L. I.K)ria, Official Report^ 1895, 
Appendix S, p. 44 f.). 

In British Now Guinea, witchcraft causes much 
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trouble, and everywhere pre.sents the same general 
features. A .sorcerer, paid for the purpose, pre- 
pare.s a parcel of rubbish containing a hair or 
something taken from the jierson to be operated 
upon. The parcel then acquires dialxjlical powers 
and frightens people, who sometiine.s sicken and 
die through fear. Thus the sorcerers caii.se great 
trouble, and ‘ the jieople generally would gladly 
.see them put down, but fear keeps them from 
reporting their threats and swindles’ [Report for 
1892-4, p. 37). 

Various forms of tabu are met everywhere, but 
in the British districts ‘ it has never been grounded 
on any deep religious sentiment, consequently has 
never taken deep root. So far as is known at 
present, it is used only in order to store up food 
for a coming feast. It is most frequently applied 
to coco-nut and betel-nut trees. In some places 
the prohibition is announced by a syren of wood 
on a string wielded by a fishing-rod. From the 
Fly River to the far east, branche.s, usually of .sago, 
are tied on the prohibited trees. Sometimes strings 
are put round gardens ; branches are tied into the 
door of a house that is not to be entered, or are 
laid across a road that is not to be traversed ’ [ib. 
p. 38). With the statement about storing up food 
should l>e compared the practice in New Caledonia 
at the other end of Papuasia. Here tapu has no 
relimous significance, and is associated exclusively 
with the question of food—that is, the question 
which most interested primitive man. It is much 
the same in the Marshall Islands, w here Mr. F. J. 
Moss tells us that recently the despotic king of 
Majuro speared a man for picking a green coco¬ 
nut ‘ when the tapu had been placed upon them ’ 
[Through Atolls and Islands, p. 126). The reser¬ 
vation and safeguarding of food, particularly in 
times of scarcity, would thus appear to be the 
original purpose of the institution, the religious 
sanction being a later development, as amongst 
the more advanced Indonesians of New Zealand, 
where ‘ tapu and its observances, in a sense, took 
the place of religion’ (A. Hamilton, Art Workman¬ 
ship of N. Z. Maori Race, 1898, p. 370). 

Both in British and German New Guinea 
ancestor-worshij) is a prominent feature of the 
religious systems, and here the moral sense Ls 
scarcely yet awakened, so that little or no pro¬ 
vision 18 ma<le for saints and sinners in the after 
life. Thus in Miinia (Woodlark Island), at the 
east end of New' Guinea, ‘ all people, whether good 
or bad, when snatched away by death, go like the 
wind to the small island of Watum ; there they 
enjoy the full pleasures of life, the women culti¬ 
vating and cooking food for their lords and masters ’ 
(J. P. Thomson, British New Guinea, p. 184). 

A far higher plane of thought has been reached 
by the kindred Melanesians, though not in the 
ethical order. They are still mostly inveterate 
head-hunters and cannibals, as is clearly shown by 
the very latest observers, such as Dr. II. Schnee 
and Carl Ribbe. The treacherous and sanguinary 
head-hunters of the Solomon Islands are referred 
to by Ribbe as ‘ von Natur liignerisch, verraterisch, 
rauberisch, hinterlistig, diAisch, und grausam 
angelegten Kannibalen ’ [Zwei Jahre unter den 
Kannxbalen der Salomo-Instdeii, 1903). They appear 
to have even deteriorated since their first contact 
with Europeans; and, if not devil-worsliippers in 
the strict sense of the term, they certainly betray 
great fear of the surrounding demons, in many 
places setting up scarecrows to drive them away. 
An equally dark picture is drawn by Dr. Schnee 
of the Bismarck and Admiralty natives, amongst 
whom cannibalism w'ith all its attendant horrors, 
such as the lingering death of the victims and the 
bartering of dead bodies in the local ‘ markets,’ is 
far more prevalent than had hitherto been sus- 
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pected (Bilder aus dcr Sudsee, passim), Y< 
the strictly roli'^dons views of tliese undoubtt 
savages may be called ‘ respectable,’ in some in 
stances almost elevated—a phenomenon obviousl 
due, j>erhaps like their language, to the proximit 
of the Indonesians of the Eastern Pacific. Af- 
though the English word * devil’ is common 
enough, adopted l>y the natives in ignorance of it 
meaning, there is very little true dernonolatrv. 
Dr. Codrington siivs none at all : ‘It may be 
aaserted with confidence that a belief in a aevil 
that is, of an evil spirit, has no place whatever in 
the native Melanesian mind’ {Tke Melaneshtus, 
117). This seems to be stated rather too forcibly 
but the writer is our veiy best authority on tne 
religious beliefs of these al)origines. Even gods are 
little in evidence ; at least, there is not a Supreme 
Being nor are there any very powerful suborainate 
deities, nor yet true fetishes, that is, natural 
object*, such as a tree, rock, storm, or waterfall 
animated by an indwelling spirit; no^rofessional 
shamans, or hereditary priests. ‘ 'Uiere is no 
priestly order, and no persons who can properly 
l>e called priests,’ but any one may undertake the 
priestly functions who can gain access to some 
olijoct of w’orship, and such a man ‘ is in a >vay 
their priest and sacrifices for them all ’ (ib. p. 127). 

The quintessence of the Melanesian system 
appears to l>e a belief in spirits and in the subtle 
po^ve^ called mana, which is common also to Poly¬ 
nesia, and jiresents analogies with the vyikmu^^i 
of the Dakotans (see art. America, i. 3S2*) and 
with the Aiigustinian grace. 

For Maorilan<l, Hamilton defines inana a* ‘ power, 
authority, influence, prestige ’ (op. cit. p. 390). 
The same definition would also apply to the orenda 
of the Iroquoians, ‘which exactly expresses thi.H 
jxitentiality, this atmosphere, which they believe 
inheres in and surrounas every personality. . . . 
Anything reputed to have lieen instrumental in 
obtaining some good or accomplishing some end is 
said to possess orenda* (Sidney Hartland, Address. 
iy06, p. 5). 

Witn regard to spiritual beings, the essential 
point to note is the distinction clearly dravrn by 
the natives between two cla.sse.s of spirits, the 
bodiless and the disembodied —that is, pure .spirits 
that never were men, and the ghosts of the de¬ 
parted. Both are worshipped, the homage paid to 
the first being pure psycholatry, to the second i 
ancestor-cult, so that the two primitive forms of 
animism have been evolved in Melanesia. In 
eneral, all pure spirits, moL*t gho-sts, and some men 
avc rryina, and after death those souls alone are 
worshipped who are supposed to possess it. These 
are, of course, mainly the chiefs ; hence the remark 
of the Fijian chief that after death he would be a 
kalou, that is, would be invoked and worshipped; 
while common people, having no mana in this life, 
would have none in the next, and so would be 
neglected and soon forgotten. There are numerous 
minor deities—gods or the sea, land, mountains, 
vallej's ; ami these may apparently be either pure 
spirit* or gliosU, the natives themselves getting 
confused wdien it comes to particulars. For details 
and accessories (magic, witchcraft, weather-doctor¬ 
ing, sacrifices. Hades, and the like), see art. 
Melanesia. 

For Mirronesia, where both Papuasian and Poly¬ 
nesian elements are represented, one of our be.st 
guides is J. Kubary, who has made a thorough 
study especially of the Mortlock Islanders on tlie 
south-central fringe of the Caroline Archipelago. 
Here the influence of the Indonesian myth-mongers 
already begins to be felt, while the dominant 
ancestor-worship presents some peculiar features, 
main purposii l)eing to uphold the prestige of 
the chiefs both in this and in the next world. In 


some places the headmen have Iioth a temporal and 
a divine a.sj)cct, being at once the supreme rulers, 
the supreme gods {die Hauptgottheiten), and the 
priests of their several trilies. At the same time, 
the officials honour the spirits of their own fore¬ 
fathers, invoking them on all ordinary occasions 
liefore the somewhat costly appeal in the last 
resort to the supreme god—that is, to the tribal 
chief. In theory this chief is ahsolute, hut does 
not receive divine honours till after liis death, and. 
a.s the souls of all the departed are also supjiosea 
to l)e deified, the number of the anu (spirits, minor 
gods) would be legion, but for the provision that 
practically only tlio.so are honoured who were 
distinguLshed by some sfiecial qualities when alive. 
They do not communicate directly with mortaJs, 
but only througli the au-ua-ro-ar, a kind of 
shaman, whose office is not hereditary, each deity 
choosing one for himself without riioiiopolizing his 
services, since he is still free to act on behalf of 
any other god willing to employ him. Beside.s the 
trilial (ancestral) gods there are several others, 
such os the war-god Arong^ honoured in the form 
of a fish, and Ann-set, the sea-goil. Arong repre¬ 
sents a famous hero, Kassau, who was slain in tlie 
island of Lukunor and buried in the sea ; hence all 
warriors who fall in battle are now also huricMl in 
he sea, so that they may join the brave Kas.sau, 
he mythical god of the sea. Wliether the myth 
va.s invented to explain the practi( (», or is a local 
radition coloured by the surroundings, is uncertain, 
Hit it shows how ‘religion, like all other institu- 
ions, ha.s been profoundly influenced by physical 
nvironnient, and cannot lie understood without 
lome appreciation of those asjiects of external 
lature which stamp themselves indelibly on the 
lioughts, the habits, the whole life of a people ’ (J. 
jr. Frazer, Adonie, Attis, OsirU). 

Besides the ancestral and other go<ls, there is no 
lack of demons, one of whom infest.<i the large 
;ree8, but is dangerous only to young girl# and 
IiiJdren. Apparition.s ana other supernatural 
henomena are nnicli dreaded, and no Microne.sian 
k'ould venture from home alone alter nightfall, 
'hey also lielieve in divination, and ‘have two 
ays of foretelling the future, one by means of 
netted cocoa leaves, the other more complicrated, 
lit knoAvn only to the profeasional sootiisayers ’ 
Kubary, Die liexoohner der Mortlock Insrln, p. 
!59). Tabu is universal, and there is a ‘ inouniing 
,bu’ for the great chiefs, which is exceedingly 
urdensome to their liereaved subjects. Other 
onus are coneermMl with the food question, as in 
iew Guinea and New Cale<lonia. 

Polynia (see Table, p. 236‘, No. IV.) i.s a region 
of surprising, almost monotonou.s, uniformity in tJie 
physical and mental characters, the speech, social 
and religious institutions, and oral literature of 
its Indonesian inhabitants. The oral literature is 
partly historical and traditional, but mainly sacred 
and religious—cosmogonies and tlieogonies merging 
into semi-divine dynastic genealogies, all based on 
an underlying system of primitive religious notions, 
without some knowledge of which it is impossible 
to understand them. Despite the laliours of Sir 
G. G. Turner, W. vV. Gill, A. Fornander, 

Percy Smith, and some otlier Indonesian students, 
only a few of these legends have yet been rescued 
from oblivion, and so mat are their volume and 
variety that Adolph Bastian, their chief inter¬ 
preter, ventures to say that ‘ the Polynesian range 
of thought is next to or beside the Buddhist the 
most extensive in the world, stretching through 
the length and breadth of the Pacific Ocean, and 
even farther if Micronesia and Melanesia as far 
08 Malaya be included’; and he odds that the 
mythologies are meaningless without a knowledge 
of the religious substratum on which they are 
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raised {Die heilioe Sage der Pohjnesier^ p. ix,). 
In this work liastian luinself has published three 
priceless documents with valuable commentaries: 
a very old creation myth from New Zealand {Die 
Schojtfungssage der Maori) ; from Hawaii a com¬ 
plete theof'onv, beginning, like all Polynesian 
myths, with Chaos and Night; and The History of 
Ancient Hawaii in the Hawaiian language, by 
David Malo, a converted native. 

Apart from their great variety and the sublime 
cosmic concepts often embodied in the texts, 
students are pu/zled to understand how such 
voluminous unwritten records could l>e accurately 
han<led down from very remote times, as many of 
them certainly have been. On this point Mr. 
Percy Smith remarks that ‘ it is diflicult for a 
civilized people which habitually uses writing in 
recording events to conceive of the powers of 
memory possessed by people who have nothing but 
Hie memory to trust to. Some few instances of 
chis may be mentioned. A Maori and his wife 
dictated to Mr. Elsdon Best over 400 songs, and 
could generally tell the names of the composers 
and the incidents alluded to in them. Another 
dictated to the writer 164 songs, and these were so 
impre.ssed on his memory that the quotation of 
one line was suflicient to recall the whole of the 
song at once. Another has written eleven volumes 
of \IS. treating of the traditions, swings, customs, 
eU’., of the Maoris, and this at a very advanc(*d age, 
all of this matter having t>een retained in his mind, 
and including hundreds of proper names’ (Smith, 
Hav^tiiki, p. 20). It is to be remembered that most 
of the documents are of a sacred character, hence 
iealously guarded by the priests, who were mostly 
nereilitary, so that ‘it was the duty of the father, 
and very often the grandfather, to educate their 
otlnjiring in the tribal lore. This teaching was 
accom}»anied with many ceremonies and hirakiasy 
or incantations, invocations, etc., in order to im- 
j)rcss the pupil with the importance of the matter. 
There was a .special siinctity attached to many 
things U\ught; deviation from the accepted doc¬ 
trines was supj)osed to bring on the oliender the 
wrath of the gods’ {ib. p. 19). The statement may 
thus be accejded that the Maori cosmogony is of 
immense antiquity, having been transmitted ver- 
batim from priest to priest for thousands of years. 

In this as in many other such records the dis¬ 
tinction is not always clearly drawn between the 
divine and the human elements. Sometimes gods 
l)ecome men and men gods, while the theogonies 
are called genealogies, and often mer^e imper- 
ce|>tibly in the human genealogies, as if the ‘in¬ 
spired singers,’ after deriving the deities from 
mort 4 ils, had retlres.sed the balance by reversing 
the process. Thus Maiti, who looms so largely in 
Polynesian romance, appears to be at hrst human, 
and then through his exoloits becomes clothed by 
later generations wdth divine attribiite.s. and in 
another place w’e are told that one Maui (for there 
are several) is the son of I'nngnroa, and l>ecome 8 
man, Tangaroa himself being lK)th god and man. 
The renowned chief Tu-tarangi also, w’ho in Raro¬ 
tonga is only an eponymous hero, or at most a 
demigod, is known to the Niue islanders as a 
deified ancestor. Now Turner, a great authority, 
tells us that ‘the Savage [Niue] islanders wor¬ 
shipped the spirits of their ancestors’ {Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago, p. 306). Here perhaps we 
have an explanation of the apparent confusion. 
The all-pervading ancestor-cult evidently underlies 
the whole mythological superstructure, and from 
this source were derived the gods of the Polynesian 
Olympus. But the living chiefs are the direct 
heirs of those Olympians, consequently their gene¬ 
alogies are mere continuations of the theogonies, 
ami to the native mind there is no real confusion 


at all. Thus it is that, as above remarked (by 
Bastian), everything becomes clear when we ^asp 
the root irleas f)Ut of w bich flourish these wonderful 
efllorescence.s of Indonesian thought. 

At times the Polynesian singers appear to soar 
into the ethereal spaces and to realize the concept 
of a Supreme Bei^, as when out of the trans¬ 
formed body of Tangaroa (Taaroa and other 
variant) the lesser gods, the demiurges, fabricate 
the universe, and Taaroa himself is spoken of as 
Toivi, the ‘ Eternal,’ or else, like the Hindu 
Brahma, or the Dodonian Zeus that ‘ was, is, and 
shall be,’ is described in the loftiest language as 
dwelling ‘in the limitless void of space, when the 
World was not yet, nor the Heavens, nor the Sea, 
nor Man ; from on high he calleth, changing to 
fre.sh forms, root of the earth, under-prop of the 
rocks, Taaroa as the Sea-sands in the broad ex- 

{ )an.se, bursts into Light, cometh down as Wisdom, 
xjm the Hawaii land, Hawaii the Great, the Holy.’ 
Similar elevated language pervades the Mangaian 
cosmogony, which begins with Te-aka-ia-Roe, the 
‘Root of all Being,’ and is logically developed in 
harmony with those of the other Polynesian 
systems (Gill, Myths and Songs, passim). Here, 
too, the genealogies of the gods pa.s 8 gradually, as 
in Haw'aii, and ^vith scarcely a break, to those of 
mortals, all in the interest of the living rulers of 
the land. Such sublime conceptions, such subtle 
theo.sophies, such personifications of Chaos, Im¬ 
mensity, Gloomy Night, and other pure abstrac¬ 
tions, m these children of nature, excite wonder 
and remain inexplicable in their present frag¬ 
mentary state. Everywhere we find Heaven, Earth, 
the Universe, the After-World, recurring under 
diverse names and forms, personified by language, 
eml>odied in theocratic and anthropomorphic 
philosophies — echoes, as it w'ere, of the Vedic 
hymns reverberating from isle to isle over the 
broad Pacific winters. The question arises. Have 
there been Vedic contacts? It is a chronological 
question which cannot be answered until the date 
is approximately determined of the eastward 
migration of the Indonesians from Malaysia. Did 
the migration precede or follow the arrival of the 
Hindu missionaries in that region? This vital 
oint has engaged the attention of Mr. R. Stud- 
olme Thonn)Son, whose ‘Origin of the Maori’ 
apjieared in The Maori Record for 1906-1907. 

Some light is thrown on the origin of a whole 
class of bird-omens by what Dr. Turner tells us of 
a superstition prevalent in Savaii (Samoa group), 
where *Sepo Malosi {“ Sepo the Strong”) was wor¬ 
shipped as a war-god, and incarnate in the large 
bat, or flying-fox. While the bat flew' before the 
worriers all was right, but if it turned round and 
shut up the way it w^as a sign of defeat and a 
warning to go back’ {op. cit. p. 61). And again: 
‘ The bat was also an incarnation [of Taisumalic, 
“ Tide gently Rising ”]. One flying ahead of the 
troops w’as always a good omen’ (p. 57). We are 
at once reminded of the flights of the eagles seen 
bv Romulus and Remus at the foundation of Rome, 
although at that time the Western Aryans may 
have ceased to believe in any spirits incorporated 
in the birds. We also learn something about the 
origin of ordeals from the statement that in the 
Samoan temples were kept eonehs, stones, coco¬ 
nut shells, and other such objects of superstitious 
veneration, which were used as aids in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. In the presence of such 
ordeals ‘ the truth was rarely concealed. They 
firmly believed that it would be death to touch 
the cup [coco-nut shell] and tell a lie ’ (i 6 .). And 
when these things became discredited, as having 
lost their hidden virtue—their mana, so to say— 
they w’ere replaced by more etticacious proce.sses: the 
poison-cur uot iron bars, stones to oe fished out 
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of boilinir water, duelling, and the like. Hut the 
principle was the same, a steadfast belief in a 
suiHjrnatural power regulating the application of 
the tests in tlie interests of justice. For other 
Indonesian l)eliefs and religious observances, see 
art. POLYNKSIA. 

Owing perliaps to the dilliculty of tlistinguishing 
between the purely social and the religious institu¬ 
tions of primitive peoples, a great diversity of 
opinion prevails even amongst the best observers 
regarding the religious views of the Austntlum 
ctbijrif/incs. Some hold with Ernest Oiles that 
they have no beliefs on the sul)ject of gods or an 
after-life, and that those who credit them with 
such notions ‘have been imposed upon, and that 
until they ha«i learned something of Cliristianity 
from missionaries and others, the blacks had no 
beliefs or practices of the sort’ {Australia Twice 
Tr ir- r.sfr/, Lond. i. [1889J 45). This may l)e taken as 
the extreme view on the negative side, and with it 
Carl Lumboltz so far agrees as to as.sert that ‘at 
all events it is certain that neither idolatry nor 
sacrifices are to lie found in Australia. Nor have 
the natives, so far as I know, ever lieen seen to 
pray’ {Among Cannibals^ p. ‘284). EKsewhere we 
read that ‘it is a well-known fact that the Aus¬ 
tralian natives are almost wholly devoid of religious 
8 iisccj>tibilities’ (p. 339), and that to dej^sit foo<l 
or other things with the dead ‘ was an idea which 
they could not comprehend ’ (p. ‘275), implying dis¬ 
belief in an after life. And the remarks oi George 
Angas are quoted ([». 2S4) on the Murray Hiver 
tribes, Avho ‘appear to have no religious ob.serv- 
auces \Ah.itc\cr. They acknowledge no Supreme 
Being, worship no idol.s, and l>elieve only in the 
existence of a spirit, whom they consider as the 
author of ill, ami regard with superstitious dread. 
They are in perjiotual fear of malignant spirits, or 
had "men, who, they say, go abroad at niglit; and 
tliey seldom venture from the encampment after 
dusk . . . without carrying a tire-stick in their 
hands, which they consider has the property of 
repelling these evil spirits.’ 

This belief in an evil .spirit is already something ; 
but Lumboltz himself goes much further, and after 
referring inconsistently to ‘ their fear of the spirits 
of the departed' (n. 2177), admits ‘a wide-snread 
^lief in the soul’s existence independently of 
matter, the Kulin tril)e (Victoria) lK*lieving that 
every man and animal has a Muurup (spirit) which 
can pas.s into other bodies, leave a {wrson in his 
lifetime, and visit other people in tlieir dreams. 
After death it may appear again, visit the grave 
of its former posse.s.sor, eat remnants of food lying 
near the camp, and warm itself by their night 
fires. A similar belief has t)ecn ob.serve<l among 
the blacks of Lower Guinea’ (p. 279; here read 
‘ Upper Guinea,* and cf. the kra descril>ed in art. 
Ethnology, § 9 ). Then a native woman is men¬ 
tioned who ‘ repeatedly brought food to the grave 
of her deceased hus}»and’(p. 282); and ‘definite re¬ 
ligious notions’ are credited to the southern tribes, 
while ‘some very intere.sting information in regard 
to the idea of a God . . . lias been furnished by 
Mr. Manning, who in 1845 discovered among some 
tribes of New South Wales a doctrine of the 
Trinity {sic), wliich bears so striking a resem¬ 
blance to that of the Chri.stian religion that we are 
tempted to take it to be the result of the influence 
of mi.s.sionaries. But according to the author, the 
missionaries did not visit these tribes until many 
years later’ (p. 283). They recognize a supreme, 
benevolent, omnipotent Being, Boyma^ with an 
omniscient son, Grogoragally^ mcLfiator between 
Boyma ami mortals, and a third person, half 
human, half divine, Moogeegalhf, the great law¬ 
giver to men, and lastly ‘a hel( with everlasting 
fire, and a heaven where the blessed dance and 


amuse themselves’ (ift.). After this the pas-^^age 
quoted in Primitive Culture^ (i. 418) by ’I'ylor, 
tliat they have no idea of a supreme divinity, 
creator, and judge—(hat, ‘in short, they have 
nothing whatever of the character of religion, or 
of religious observance, to distinguish them from 
the beasts that perish’—will appear extravagant 
to all competent observers of these aborigines. 

The extreme view on the positive side of the 
question, that is, the belief in ‘a tribal All-Father,’ 
is perhaps mo.st clearly emphasize<l by Dr. A. W. 
Howitt, who finds this belief wide-spread in ‘ the 
whole of Victoria and of New South Wales, up to 
the eastern bountlaries of the tribes of the Darling 
Kiver’ {Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 500). 
Amongst tho.se of New South Wales are the Euah- 
layi, whom Mrs. Langloh Parker {Euuhlayi Tribe, 
Lond. 1905) describes as bavin;' a more advanced 
theology and a more developed worshij) than any 
other Australian tribe. These now eat their 
hereditary totems without scruple—a sure .sign 
that the totemiir system is dying out, although 
still outw'ardly in full force. Amongst the Aruntas, 
Kaitish, and the other Gentral and Northern tribes 
studied by Spencer and Gillen, the system still 
survives, and totems are even a.ssigned to the 
mysterious Iruntarinia entities, vague and invisible 
incarnations of the ghosts of ancestors who lived 
in the Ab h‘'ringa {g.r.} time, the dim remote past, 
the b<‘ginning t)f everything. They are far more 
|K)werfuI than living men, l>ecause their spirit part 
IS associated with the so-calbsl rhuringa, stocks, 
stones, or any other object wliich is tlcemed .sacnsl 
as |K)ssessing a kiiul of mana which makes the 
yams and grass to grow, enables a man to capture 
game, and so forth. 'I'hat the churinga are simply 
objects endowed with mana is the happy sugges¬ 
tion of Sidney llartland, whose explanation lias 
dispelloil the dense fog of mystification hitherto 
enveloping the strange beliefs and ol> 8 ervanceH of 
these Central and Northern trilxis. 

‘Hiev are mysteriout objectii in the closeet MeocUtion with 
the tribal ancestors, the ontwanl ami visitile si^n, If not the 
einho<liment, of the ancestral souls or Invisible jv^rtions, and as 
such regarded with veneration. They are endowed witti fnana, 
emanating from the ancestors whom they represent -rnana, 
which not merely heals wounds, but when the churinga are 
i*rouj;ht cereinomally in cont*<-t with the Ix^Jy, protluces other 
physical, mental, and even moral effects. . . . The churintfa is 
Ultimately asso- iate^f with the ancestor, and has ** fe«lin»fS ” 
)ust as Imman lieinjfs have, which can lie soothed by the rnblung 
in the same way in which those of living men can be ’ (Address 
at Diit. Assoc., York, 190b). 

Hence a man, an he aing^ and rulw it with hw 
hand, ‘ gradually comes to feel that there is some 
snecial association between him and the f«UTo<l 
object—that a virtue of aome kind passes from it 
to him, and al.so from him Uj it' (Sjiencer-tJillen, 
Northern Tribes, ch. yiii. p. ‘278 f.). By whatever 
name it be called, this is obviously amngquiltfut, 
the Australian m/ina, and it is equally obvious 
that the primitive Australian religions are still 
interwoven with magic (^ee al>ove). 

About the religious and ethical views of the 
extinct Tasmanians a gi.>od deal of information 
has l>een gathered from various sources by Brough 
Smyth {Aborigines of Vkioria), J. Bonwi’ek {Daily 
Lije, etc., of the Tasmanians), and I'ylor {JAl 
xxiii. 141, Nov. 1893). Socially they appear ‘to have 
remained to our dav living representatives of the 
early Stone Age, left Ixihiiul in industrial develop¬ 
ment even by the ancient tribes of the Somme and 
the Ouse. . . . The life of these savages nroves to 
be of undeveloped type alike in arts ana institu¬ 
tions, so lunch so that the distinction of being the 
lo\ve.‘<t of normal trite nmv l>e claimed for them ’ 
(iylor, lor. rit. 148, 152). Yet the religious sense 
had certainly been awakened. They feared to 
move about after dark, Udieving that their de¬ 
ceased relatives might lie hovering about, and 
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there was a god who presided over the day and an 
evil spirit or demon over the night, and to the god 
the women addressed songs or [)rayers to secure 
the safe return of their absent husbands (Smyth, 
ii. 390). Bonwiek, however, doubts this, while 
admitting that * the Tasmanians had some dim 
apprehension of a future state’ (p. 167), and refers 
to the case of a native who put a spear in a tree 
beside a dead body, ‘to light with when he sleep’ 
(p. 174). The evidence is altogetlier very conllict- 
ing, although on the whole rather against the 
belief in a benelicent deity, and Dr. Nixon, first 
fjishop of Tasmania, is quoted as saying that ‘ no 
trac (^ can be found of the existence of any religious 
usage, or even sentiment, amongst them, unless, 
indeed, we may call by that name the dread of a 
malignant ami destructive spirit, which seems to 
have l>een their nredominant, if not their only, 
feeling on the suuject’ (n. 172). And there the 
matter must rest, since the last of the race died 
a Unit 1890. 
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AUSTRALIA — i. Introduction. — Linguistic 
researcli shows that Australia is occupied by three 
distinct groups of laiigiuiges, of which two are 
related to each other, while the third is inde¬ 
pendent of tliem in vocabulary and grammar, and 
shows little internal rohesion. Tlje last group, 
named ‘northern’ by Schmi<U, occupies the north 
of Australia and descends iKjyond 20” S. only in 
the centre, where it is found as fax a.s 27” S. (the 
Aninta.s). The other two groups, ‘old ’ and ‘new ' 
Australian, distinguished by the way in which 
they form the genitive, occupy the remainder of 
llie continent. By far the greater area falls to 
the ‘new ’ group, split into nine sub-groups. The 
jiiain ‘old’ Australian area is in Victoria with 
trace.s along the east coast; it seems to be related 
to the Tivsmanian languages. The tw’o Australian 
gronns are related to each other in syntax and 
vocaoulary, but les.s intimately than are the corn- 
lament parts of each group among themselves 
(Man, BKX*^). The CTouping of tril>es arrived at 
on this philological basis does not correspond very 
closely to those given by any other nioile of classi¬ 
fication, for material culture, social organization, 
initiation ceremonies, and burial customs give 
somewhat contlicting results; but on the whole 
the three last are distributed in a way which may 
he harmonized with the linguistic data, if we 
allow" for a certain ainonnt of lateral transmission. 
Thus, the eight-cla-ss tribes are wholly within the 
‘ northem ’ area ; they reckon descent in the male 
line, and though there are other districts in Aus¬ 


tralia—notably parts of Victoria and the coast of 
Queensland—wliere there is patrilineal descent of 
the classes or phratrie.s, both tliese and the no-class 
area.s belong to the old Australian speech-grouiw 
or are contiguous to them. 

The same holds good w ith regard to the initia¬ 
tion ceremonies. The rites of circumcision and 
sub-incision are unknown in Victoria, New South 
Wales, the greater part of Que/uisland, and the 
coastal portions of west Australia ; but we may 
readily explain their penetration into the Neo- 
Australian south-central area as the result of 
transmission, though, of course, some amotint of 
infusion of foreign blood may have contributed 
to the result. Simple burial is, a.s a rule, charac¬ 
teristic of both the Australian groups, juid in the 
ohl group it is accompanied by the practice of 
building a hut upon the grave—a custom which 
they shared with their neighbours, the Tasmanians. 
The grave .soem.s to be looked upon as the abode of 
the soul, tlioiigh we find sporadically the belief 
that the spirits of the dead travel to the west, or, 
where there is a belief in a god, to reside with him. 
In the ‘Northern’ area, on the other hand, and 
certain tuljacent districts, the body is submitted 
to various processes, and the essential funerary 
rite seem.s to he the disposal of the bones, whicri 
marks the time at which the spirit of the dead is 
believed to go to its own place, ft may l)e noted 
that special treatment of the Iwnes is a w’ell-marked 
feature of funeral rites in parts of New* Guinea. 

When w'e come to deal with the more intangible 
sphere of Ixjliefs, w'e are on more uncertain ground; 
it is indisputalde that belief in a tribal All-Father 
prevailed in Victoria, New Sontli Wales, and parts 
of South Australia ; that it has been recorded but 
rarely ouUide this area does not necessarily mean 
more than that the recorder has not penetrated 
very far into the ideas of tlie natives with whom 
he wa.s familiar. So far, however, as our evidence 
goes, it seems that the A11-Father belief is pre¬ 
eminently characteristic of the old Australian 
group ; it is found among important tribes of the 
Neo-Aiistralian grout), such as the Wiradjuri and 
tlie Kamilaroi, but there is no record of it among 
the Darling tribes and in the greater part of 
Queensland. So far as we have evidence for it, 
the toternism of the northern are^a seems to differ 
widely from that which is found elsewhere in 
Australia, and save among the Dieri and other 
contiguous tribes there is no record of Intv hiuTna 
ceremonies except in this part of the continent. 

2 . Religion.—There has been a good deal of con¬ 
troversy os to the genuine abonmnal character, 
and, this being conceded, the reed status of the 
Au-stralian All-Father. There is, however, satis¬ 
factory evidence that Baiame, about whom the 
controversy has turned in the main, w as recognized 
in the Wellington valley before the advent of the 
Church of England Mission in 18.32 (Matt, 1905, 
No. 28); and, though a Weslej^an mission existed 
there in 1828, before Henderson collected his facts, 
there is no reason to suppose tliat it could have 
exerted any great influence, certainly not enough 
to introduce such a figure as Baiame into the 
initiation rites of the aborigines, as it must have 
done if the theory of the missionary origin of these 
anthroiximorphic beings is to be maintained. 

There is naturally more doubt as to the precise 
position occupied in the aboriginal view’ of the 
universe by Wiame and his congeners; some 
authors have denied that the term ‘god’ can pro¬ 
perly be applied to them (Folklore, ix. 21)0-329), 
while others have inaiiilained that th^ are etern.aJ, 
omniscient, all-powerful creators. Frobahly the 
trutli lies nearer the latter than the former view. 
At the initiation ceremonies of the Euahlayi tribe, 
according to Mrs. Langloh Parker, an excellent 
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authority, Baiarne is proclaimed as ‘ Father of 
All, whose laws the tribes are now obeying.’ He 
established the rule that tribes at the fisliing 
ground should keep peace; he gives rain to the 
orphan who cries for it; he is prayed to at the 
bora (‘ initiation ceremonies’) ana at funerals, and 
his name means ‘ great’; his liguro is made in earth 
{)n the bora ground (Parker, Euahlayi Tribr, If.). 
Some of the difficulties which surround the ques¬ 
tion of the status of the Australian All-Father 
have arisen, however, because the disputants have 
overlooked the fact that the beliefs of the various 
tribes show not only different degrees of ih^elop- 
ment, but actual differences in kind. Schmidt has 

f minted out {Ant/iropos, 190S) tiiat we seem to 
lave three strata: ( 1 ) tlie btdiof in an All-Father 
j)ure and simple ; ( 2 ) the belief in an All-Father 
who has taken over features of a trilial ancestor ; 
(3) the belief in a being of this kind who is also 
the creator, ha.s wives and children, and (in the 
case of Haiame) is sometimes depicted as ruling 
tlie world through a subordinate. As examjdes of 
these three classes of belief may be cited : ( 1 ) the 
Kurnai view of Mungan-ngaua ; ( 2 ) the I’heddora, 
Wolgal, Ngarego, an<l Yuin view of Daramulun; 
and (3) the Wiradiuri, Kaniilaroi, and Euahlayi 
view of Baiatne. Bunjil also, the All-Father of 
the Central Victorian tribes, belongs to the third 
categoiy. ThLs theory depends on complicated con¬ 
siderations connected witli the distribution (o) of 
phratries, ( 6 ) of totems, and (c) of sex-totems, from 
which Schmidt has produced evidence in favour 
of a primary dark race, represented by the crow, 
upon which" two .successive waves of migration, 
represented by the eaglehawk and the emu, have 
de.Hcended. He argues that Imth Daramulun and 
Baiame were not indigenous, but originally tribal 
heroes of the inviulers, the former of the eagle- 
hawk race, the latter of the emu race; or, at any 
rate, that Baiame, if he were the All-Fatlier of the 
indigenous tribes, combined therewith the charac¬ 
ter of tribal ancestor of the invading tribes. On 
this point there is not much evidence on either 
side, but, such as it is, it tells in favour of the 
view that Baiame was introduced by the invaders; 
for it is reported {Amtralian Anthropological 
Journal, i, 14) that the Minkins, on the Lower 
Leichardt, south of the Gulf of Carpentaria, believe 
in a god Gooaree who lives in Wamoo ; Baiamai 
came from Warderah and taught them initiation 
ceremonies. So, too, the Mikadoons in the same 
neighbourhood believe in Gumboo, and say that 
Baiamai, who taught them initiation ceremonies, 
came from an island l>eyond Australia. Howitt 
has already called attention {Native Tribes, p. 498) 
to the fact that the evil .spirit, Coen, at Sydney, 
had a namesake Kohin on tne Herbert Biver; and 
if, as it seem.s, we are entitled to regard these os 
identical, there is no reason for mistrusting the 
evidence for a belief in Ikiiame just south of the 
Gulf on the score of its distance from the seat of 
the Baiame-cult in N. S. Wales. In this con¬ 
nexion it may be noted that j)recisely at this point 
south of the Gulf the Neo-Australian language.s 
stretch northwards into the territory of the 
northern p-oup. In this account Baiame figures 
fiH tribal hero, not as creator or All-Father, pre- 
ci.sely as Schmidt’s theory requires. 

The following tribes are mentioned by Howitt 
{op. cit. 488ff.) as having the All-Father belief: 
Narrinyeri (Nurrundere or Martummere); Wiim- 
baio (Nurelli) ; S. W. Victoria (JPirnmeheal); 


Theddora, Ngarego, andVuin (Daramulun, Papang 
or Biamitan); Kamilaroi and Wiradjuri (BaiameJ 
Port Stephens and Herbert River (Coen); S 


Queensland (Maamba and Birral). About some of 
these, however, e.g. Birral, we liave no information, 
and it is mere guesswork to include them among 
the All-Pathers. Birral may well be identical with 
Bedall (Thorne, Queen of the Colonies, 317), who is 
said to have made the world long ago, when he 
floated on the water, in form like a huge turtle two 
mile.s across the back. In this being we see few 
or none of the traits of the All-Put her. In the 
Moreton Bay district, however, Buddai seems to 
have been the equivalent of Baiame (Lang, Cooks- 
land, 1847, 459). 

There i.s therefore good prinia facie evidence for 
the existence of the belief in an All-Father south¬ 
east of the line from the mouth of the Murray to 
Moreton Bay. Beyond this area we have ceitain 
evidence only from the west coast between Gerald- 
ton and Albany, wliore Mamma Gnara, Pather of 
xVll, is reverenced {Trans. Koy. Soc. S. Aust. xvi. 
488). Captain Bradshaw has infonned the present 
writer that on the Victoria River a l)eing is recog¬ 
nized who watches over the morals of the tril>es, 
and the same is reported of Kohin on the Herlnsrt 
River; but in neither case is the epithet ‘ P'ather 
of All’ reported, and there is no evidence even of 
moral inlluence on the part of the beings reported 
from the Larrakia of Port Darwin by P’oelsche 
(Curr, A ustralian Race, i. 253). The Ca|>c River 
tribes are said (i6. iii. 146) to believe in a Inung in 
the sky, to w'hom good men go w’hen they die. 

In tne central area some tribe.s se^m to l>elieve 
in a being not unlike Baiame ; but the evidence as 
to the beliefs of these peoples is hardly satisfactory. 
Spencer and Gillen {Northern Tribes, 5<>-Jf.) say 
that Twanyirika of the Anintas and Unmatjeras, 
and Katajalinaof the Binbingasare bugb(*ars, pure 
and simple, whose function is to keep the women 
and children in subjection ; Tumana of the Kaitish 
and Murtu-murtu of the Warramungas are «ih»ply 
Alchcringa (j 7 .e.) ancestors. Atnatu of the Kaitisli 
stands by himself; he miuie tlie Alcheringa and 
stands in a real relation to the initiation cere¬ 
monies ; for he U pleaseil when the operators sound 
the bull-roarer, and angry when they do not; but 
he does not trouble himself about morality. 

In this account, however, there is no mention of 
the being known as Altjira, whom Strehlow reports 
a.s known to the Aruntos (Verojfentlichungen afis 
dem Vblker-Museum Frankfurt, 1 .1), and who seems 
to have been mentioned by (villen in the Report of 
the Horn Kxj^edition (1896) under the name of 
Ulthaana (‘spirit’). It is therefore open toque.stion 
how far the account jnven by Spencer and (5illen in 
Northern Tribes can to regarded as exhaustive. 

For the Dieri our evidence is eoually uncertain. 
Gason reported that they believed in a good spirit 
Mura-mura; but subsequently the Mura-mura were 
a.scertained to be mythical ancestors, like the Muk- 
Kumai and the Alcheringa ancestors generally 
(Howitt, op. cit. 487). Recently, however, it has 
been as.serted that the Dieri Ijelievo in Mura, a 
good spirit, distinct from the Mura-mura. 

Associated with the All-Father of the south¬ 
eastern area is often an evil l>eing, sometimes 
described as his son, sometimes independent. 
Thus Henderson {Notes, 147) says : 

' Mudge(j[oii(( is an evil splHt, who, after bavinif derived hit 
exlttcnce from Piame Baiame), declared war upon him and 
now endeavours with all his power to frustrate his undertaking. 
The offspring of Piame were nuroeroiu, but the whole with the 
exception of two were destroyed by Mudgegonff, who convert^ 
them into different wild animals. . . . Tne ovlTspirit seemed to 
be described under the form of the eaglehawk. . . . Certain 
dramatic representations appear to be performed; the princi})al 
one is emblematio of the destruction of the eaglehawk by l^me.' 
^ Another account (Macarthur, N. S. Wales, 1837, 
iL 301 ) makes Wandong—one of the sons of j^ame 
mentioned by Henderson—the author of eril; and 
a third makes Daramulun himself the opponent 
(on these mytlis and their explanation see Ironmidt, 
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in Anthropos, iii.). The Hame antitheHis ia made ' 
between liuiijil and Palyan, Coen and Potoyan, , 
etc. Schniidt’a view is that these myths date from 
tlie racial conHicts : where the crow race gained 
the day, Hunjil (‘ eaglehawk ’) is the defeated ; else- 
where Miidgegong (‘eaglehawk’) is also defeated, i 
but not by tiie crow. 

It should be noted that there is a certain amount 
of confusion in the various reports; thus Coen, 
whom Howitt regards as eijuivalent to Daramulun, 
is depicted as an evil being (see Howitt, op, cit, 
486). Other evil beings are Brewin among the 
Kurnai {JAI xiii. 191, xiv. 321, note 2), Tou in 
South Australia, Koochie among the Dieri, Jingi in 
West Australia. 

It has, liowever, frequently happened that an 
evil being has been reported, w'ho, on examination, 
turns out to be simply the spirit of a dead man. 
Thus among the Wiradjuri huggeen is not a proper 
name ; in Western Victoria Nisbet( 6 ’o/oniaZ I ram;?, 
1891, 99) reports an evil deity Muurnp, who comes 
in the lightning to destroy them, eats children, etc.; 
the owl is his messenger ; he lives under ground 
and commands the evil spirits. But we learn from 
How itt that Muxirup is the soul of a dead man ; 
hence the name can hardly be of any specific deity, 
but must apply to the dead in general, who are 
especially feared in the south of Australia. 

Female deities are unknow'n in Australia, but in 
a certain number of cases the evil being is believed 
to be of the female sex ; thus Kurriwiloan, wife of 
Kogorow en, is descrilied as an enemy of mankind 
(Threlkehl, A mt. Language^ 1892, 48). 

3 . Burial.—F'rom the point of view' of burial 
customs, the Australian tribes fall into two groups. 
(1) In New' South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and the coastal portions of West Australia, simple 
burial w ithout alternative rites, such as cremation, 
is the rule, save in an enclave near the mouth of 
the Murray River. (2) In Northern Territory and 
CUieensland, simple burial w'ithout alternative rites 
is also found, though how far the absence of alter¬ 
native rites means that our informa^lion is defective 
is an 0 [Ken question ; but, as a rule, the body is ex- 
Kised on a platform, or the flesh is eaten, or the 
Kxly is buried and the bones subsequently exhumed, 
riie main funeral ceremony is connected with the 
disposal of the bones. This rite, however, is often 
reserved, as is cannibalism, for specially favoured 
individuals, such as warriors, magicians, etc. Alter¬ 
native rites are used w’here the subject was un¬ 
important, owing to old age or youth. 

Corresponding to these two classes—simple burial 
and complex rites—there seem to be different views 
as to the destiny of the soul. In the south the 
grave seems to m regarded in many cases as its 
alxKie ; in the north it remains >vita the body or 
the bones till the latter are finally disposed of, and 
then goes to its own place. Fear of the dead seems 
to be more prominent in the south. 

In Victoria and the south of N. S. Wales a hut 
was frequently built upon the CTave, in which the 
w idow or another relative sat during the time of 
mourning. This is also a Tasmanian custom, and 
strengthens the evidence for the intimate connexion 
of the Victorian trilHjs with the Tasmanian (see 
Folklore, vol. xix. [1908] p. 388). 

4 . Future life.—Austnilian beliefs as to a future 
life are generally vague, and our information is 
defective. At Port Lincoln {Trans. Pkilosovhical 
Institute of Victoria, v. 188) it was believed that 
the soul was so small as to be able to p^s through 
a chink; after death it w'ent to an island, ^pd 
could dispense with further nourishment; a redbill 
accompanied the soul on its journey. Near Adelaide, 
however (GerstAcker, Beisen, 1854, iv. 364), it was 
held that the soul lived in trees during the day, 
and came down at night to eat caterj)illars, frogs. 


!tc. ; concurrently with this (?), it was believed 
that the soul went west to an abyss at death. Tlie 
Euahlayi believe that the spirit of a dead man goes 
with the spirits of dead relatives to Gobi Gobi, a 
sacred mountain, from which he is hoisted to 
Bullimah, Baiame’s residence, by certain spirits 
called Mooroobeaigunnil (Parker, EuafUnyi Trih:, 
90 f.). 

According to Speiicer-Gillen^’ (145, 174), re-incar¬ 
nation is everyw here the creed, I his has been 
questioned by Strehlow [Globus, xci. 285, xcii. 
123; Vcrofentlichungtin rnis dem l^olkrr-Museum 
Frankfurt, i., Introduction), and the real facts are 
not yet ascertained. Strehlow, however, reports 
tw'o Aranda beliefs. According to one, there i.s 
an island of the dead, from which a spirit returns 
for temporary re-incarnation, lasting for a year or 
two, and is hnally annihilated ; the other affirms 
that the good dead live with Altjira, the sky-being. 
In the place of the re-in earn at ion doctrine, Strehlow 
finds tne belief that the germ [ratapa) of a child 
issues from the body of a totemic ancestor, or that 
an ancestor throws a small bull-roarer at a woman, 
in whose l>ody it changes to a child. 

5 . Cult of the dead.—Although totemic ancestors 
figure largely in myth in some parts, there is 
nothing in the nature of a cult of ancestors. The 
dead are feared ; certain powers are ascribed to 
them, such as raising storms, sending rain, pro¬ 
curing a good catch of fish, and appeals of various 
sorts are made to them (Collins, Eng. Colony in 
N. S. Wales, 1798-18()2, i. 601 ; J. S. ll^ng, Aoori- 
gines, 31 ; Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 1889, 282; 
Ggle, Colony of West Aust., 1839, 58; Salvado, 
M^moireshistoriques, 1854,276; Stephens, Hist. ofS. 
Aust.y 1838, 78, etc.), but not specially as ancestors. 
Near Adelaide the spirits of enemies were kept quiet 
by magic spells ( Verh. d. GtstU.f. Erdkunde, i. 194). 
Sleeping on the grave of a dead man was one of the 
methods of becoming a magician (Mauss, Pouvoirs, 
17, etc.). There is a wide-spread l^lief that natives, 
when th^ die, return as w hite men (Roth, Bull. 5, 
p. 16). There are also traces of a lielief in trans¬ 
migration {Man, 1905, No. 28). 

6. Soul.—All natives of Australia seem to have 
held an animi.stic view of man, though the sky- 
lieings are regarded as corporeal. But as to their 
view of the soul, etc., w*e have only scanty informa¬ 
tion. Mrs. K. L. Parker records that the Euahlayi 
attributed to each person three spirits : Yow ee, the 
soul which leaves tlie body only at death ; Dowee, 
a dream spirit; Mulloowil, a shadow spirit; and, 
sometimes, Yunbeai, or tutelary animal ([?] spirit) 
{Euahlayi Tribe, 35). 

On the TuUy R., Qu., the soul is associated with 
the shadow and the breath; the koi goes away 
daring sleep ; after death it goes into the bush. Gn 
the Bloomneld R. the wau-wu is associated with the 
breath, but is independent of the ghost. At Cape 
Bedford it is part and parcel of a man’s spiritual 
part. On the Pennefather R. the ngai and the 
choi are distinguished ; the latter leaves the corpse 
at death and wanders in the bush ; the former 
passes into the body of son, daughter, or sister. 
Both are associated with the heart and afterbirth 
(Roth, Bull. 5. 17-19). 

7 . Magic.—With regard to magical practices, 
there are well-marked differences between the 
northern group and the remainder of Australia. 
Among the central tribes magic is practised by 
both men and women w ithout special initiation, 
save in the Aniila tribe, w here the ma^cian is the 
producer of evil, not the doctor. The initiated 
medicine-man has the duty of protecting the com¬ 
munity or individual members against the magic 
of others. Among the south-eastern tribes, how¬ 
ever, the medicine-man is lK>th w'orker of magic 
and doctor indifferently ; and, so far as can be seen, 
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the practice of mapic is usually confined to initiated 
men, though Mrs. Parker mentions a ^vitch-woman 
among the Euahlayi. 

In some tribes the magician is so by birth ; 
among the Anulas only one kin performs these 
functions ; among the Tongarankas a boy inherits 
his powers from his father (Mauss, op. cit. 10; 
Howitt, 404). More often, however, initiation is 
by revelation from the dead, from spirits, or from 
the All-Father, or else knowledge is communicated 
by other magicians. Occasionally a man who has 
esctiped miraculously from a violent death is reputed 
a magician. 

It is commonly believed that at their initiation 
medicine-men have introduced into their bodies 
certain stones, usually fragments of ciuartz, upon 
whicli their magic powers depend, ana which may 
be caused to leave their botlies if they partake of 
alcohol, hot drinks, etc., or are bitten by ants. 
The Euahlayi believe that all magicians nave a 
nagual (‘in^lividual totem’), which is forbidden 
food to them, which they can cause to appear to 
others, and whose shai)e they can tliemselves 
assume. 

The commonest form of magic, practised all over 
Australia, is ‘ pointing’; hair, etc., are used in the 
south and east; spells are common ; in Queen.sland 
a man’s lifeblood is said to be withdrawn by the 
mangani ; and magic may be worked by an effigy 
of the victim (Koth, 5. 28; Howitt, 354; Spencer- 
(lillen 455 ; Mau.ss, Pouvoirs, pasnm, etc.). 

In connexion with magic, mention must be made 
of rain - making. The othce of rain - maker was 
often distinct from that of medicine-man, especially 
among the Dieri, where all participated in tlie 
rites ; the ceremonies may almost be termed re¬ 
ligious. The same remark applies to the totemic 
ceremonies of the centre and north. 

8 , Totemism.—The nagual^ associated %vith the 
mamcian among the Euahlayi and elsewhere, is 
probably rare in most parts of Australia (for pos¬ 
sible cases see Ausi. Assoc, for the Advancement of 
Science Reports^ iii. 515, v. 638; Science of Man, 
vii. 91 ; cf. ^fan, 1904, No. 53). Of kin totemism 
in the S. and E. we know’ little beyond the names 
of the animals. In some cases the killing of the 
animal is forbidden, but among the Euahlayi there 
is no restriction. It i.s the nagual that is sacro¬ 
sanct, but it is forbidden to mimic or speak ill of a 
totem. The totem also helps the human being 
(Howitt, 490 ; Parker, 21). 

The totemism of the north and centre appears to 
oe generically diflerent from that on the south and 
east. The local grouping, the great number of 
toteme, and their connexion with Intichiuma cere¬ 
monies, are all important differentia. Still more 
important perhaps is the fact that in the south-east 
totems are animals; in the south, centre, and in 
South Queensland, animals and plants, the latter 
fewer than the former; amon^ the Aruntas both 
in fairly equal numbers; and in North Australia, 
as in New (guinea, the jdant totems outnumber the 
animals (see Schmidt, in Anthropos, iii.). 

A progressive change is also noticeable with 
regara to the eating of the totem, which is per¬ 
mitted among the Arandas alone ; in both the 
Aranda and the Kaitish tribes the totem must be 
eaten at the Intichiuma ceremonies. Among the 
Warramungas it is offered to men of the totem by 
others, but not eaten. Finally, in the Binbinga and 
other tribes it is neither eaten nor offered. It has 
been mentioned above that t\iQ yunheai (‘nagual’) 
may be regarded as a fourth soul. There are traces 
of a similar animistic view of ordinary totemism. 
Among both the Euahlayi and the Warramungas 
one of the divinatory ceremonies to discover a 
murderer consists in observing the tracks near the 
body ; the track of a snake indicates that a man of 


the snake totem is the culprit (Spencer-Gillen 
619, 526; K. L. Parker, op. cit. 89). 

So-called ‘ sex-totemism ’ is found in South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, mainly 
on the coast. Each sex has a ‘ brother ’ or ‘ sister,’ 
whom they respect and regard as the creator of 
their sex. The sacrosanct animals are usually small 
birds (wren, nightjar, etc.) or the bat. 

9 . Initiation ceremonies.—The initiation cere¬ 
monies fall into two main groups: ( 1 ) the central 
tribes west of a line from near Adelaide to the 
south end of the Gulf of Carpentaria practise 
circumcision, and, with the exception of a small 
area near Adelaide, sub-incision also ; knocking out 
of teeth is known and practised in this part of 
Australia, but has no special significance ; and (2) 
along the w’est coast and in Victoria and New 
South Wales the initiation ceremony consists in 
the knocking out of the boy’s tooth. North of the 
Queensland border even this feature is wanting, 
and combats, real, not simulated, with spears, clubs, 
etc., test the manhood of the youths. Whereas in 
the central area the ceremonies are perfornied by 
successive stages, so that a youth attains his privi¬ 
leges gradually, tlie initiation customs of the eastern 
tribes admit him at once to all the privileges of 
manhood, though, of course, his share in tlic govern¬ 
ment of the tribe is naturally small until lie has 
attained riper years (How itt, 509-677; Curr, op. ctf., 
passim; Spencer-Gillen/irwriz/i)- 

In connexion with the initiation ceremonies, 
mention must be made of the system of food i»ro- 
hibitions, which perhaps attains a greater develop¬ 
ment in Australia than in any other part of the 
world. Eyre (Journal, 1845, ii. 293) records parti¬ 
culars of South Australian customs. Up to the age 
of nine or ten, boys were free to eat any foo<i; then 
twenty or thirty different animals and birds were 
forbidden them ; ten years later some of these re¬ 
strictions were relaxed, but new ones were imposed ; 
married men up to the age of thirty-five were for¬ 
bidden eight or ten articles of diet; old men were, 
again, free to follow their inclinations. There were 
similar lists of prohibited foods for girls and w omen. 

10 . Bull-roarer.—There are well-marked varia¬ 
tions with regard to the bull-roarer. In the south¬ 
east of New South Wales it is associated with 
Daramulun ; elsewhere in the colony and in Central 
and North Australia it is associated with a spirit or 
spirits in the exoteric doctrine; but the young men 
are taught its real nature at initiation. Both in 
New South Wales and in South Australia two bull- 
roarers were used, one large, the other small, which 
were sometimes said to be male and female. Among 
the west coast tribes of the Gulf the bull-roarer is 
rare, but here too the women are told that it is the 
voice of an evil spirit. On the Georgina River a 
large sacred bull-roarer is found, and side by side 
with it a small one, which is simply a toy. In some 
parts of North Queensland children of both sexes 
use it as a toy, in others only boys. On the Bloom¬ 
field River the boys are taught the use of it at the 
initiation ceremonies; but tliey are permitted to use 
it in the presence of women, so tnat it partakes 
more of the character of a toy. See Bull-roarer. 
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AUTHORITY. —/>e/ni^ton and scope. — The | 
word ‘ authority,’ aa used in ordinary lanj^iiage, : 
always implies a certain amount of coerciveness. 
The most common meaning is that of a j)ower to 
enforce obedience. But the sense varies according 
to the sphere in whicli tlie authoritative power is 
exercised. As regards action, it is the power which 
enforces obedience. Authority and obedience are 
correlative terms, supremacy being implied on the 
part of authority, and dependence on the part of 
those who have to obey. Authority has the right 
and the power to say the last word, and to give a 
decision from which there is no aj>])Cal. Its judg¬ 
ment is final. But there is also a use of the word 
which reva^als it as operative in the sphere of 
opinion, belief, and action. The final test of belief 
and of opinion is action, and authority in this 
regard is the power which is held to have the right 
to influence opinion, to induce belief, and so to 
lead to action. That is to say, this view really is 
a phase of the view which looks on authority as 
the power that enforces obedience, for it shows 
authority at work in that sphere which ultimately 
isKties in obedience. It reveals the ])rocess by 
which obeilienoe is won. The right to influence 
opinion, to induce belief, to persua/le a man to 
take a certain course of conduct, which belongs to 
authority, is thus the way to command obdlienee. 
Yet there is a shade of dillerence in the twoa.sj)ects 
of authority set forth alx)ve. In that view which 
regards authority as the [>ower that commands 
olHalience, we abstract from the way and means 
by which it persuades the man to obey, and fix 
our attention on the categorical command which 
must Ik) ol)eyed. In the other case, authority is 
presented as rational, os proving its right to com¬ 
mand, os presenting itself in an attitude of per¬ 
suasion, as leading the object of authority to lend 
his o\\Ti assent to the demand made on him. The 
power to create opinion, to influence belief, and to 
constrain to action is exercised with a view to 
enforce obedience. This pow’er may be exercised 
in many ways, varying according to the sphere of 
operation, the means available, and the end in 
view. In the intellectual sphere it may take the 
form of authoritative opinion, the view of a man 
who has the expert knowledge which few' others 
have at command. It may taae the form of testi¬ 
mony as to matters of fact of which he is >r has 
been the only witness. In short, it may take a 
thousand forms; but the outcome in every case is 
to win assent, to constrain belief, and to influence 
action. 

The common element in all forms of authority is 
ultimately to enforce opinion, and to constrain 
l)elief. Without this element of coerciveness, 
authority has no real meaning. All authority 
inhibits, forces, or pains. It is of its very nature 
so to act. But, on the other hand, authority must 
l)e prepared to justify itself, and to show that it 
lias the right to command, and the power to en¬ 
force its behests. It is not an end in itself; it is a 
means to an end. What that end may be it is not 
necessary here to determine. It may be that 
Hfiffding is correct wdien he .says : 

* Authority can never be anj'thing but a means, and the prin¬ 
ciple o( authority is subordinate to the principle of personality, 
os nietiiale value must always be 8ut>ordinate to immediate 
value. The burden of proof must always lie with those who 
wish to Inhibit, limit, force, or pain. Authority pleads as its 
Justification that it is the necessary condition for ttie complete 
carrying out of the principle of personality ’ (2 he Philosophy of 
yjshaion, p. 279). -i. 

To Hbffding the pnnciple of autliority, while it 
has its own place and function, is subordinate to 
the principle of personality. This is a different 
contrast from the familiar one of the antithesp of 
authority and reason, with which literature is so 
well acquainted. Hbffding is concerned with the 
principle of the Conservation of V^alues, and for 


be right estimate of values the principle of Ber- 
sonality, he holds, is of supreme worth. It is not 
necessary to enter into his theory, or to discuss it. 
The main thing is that for him the principle of 
authority is not ultimate. It must justify itself. 
There is anollier view which we may take from 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

* Authority, as I have been usin^ the term, is in all cases 
rontrasted with Reason, and stands for that ^roup of non- 
rational causes, moral, social, and eduwiLional, which produces 
its results by ^ychic jiroccsses other than reasoniri)^’ {Tl^e 
Fmmdations of Belief, p. 219). ‘ If we are to juilj^e with e(iuity 

between these rival claimants, we must not for^ret that it is 
Authority rather than Reason to whicii, in tiie main, we owe 
not reli^fion only, but ethics and politics; that it i.s Authority 
which supplies us with essential elements in the premises of 
science; that it is Authority rather than Reason which lays 
deep the foundations of social life ; that it is Authority rather 
than Reason which cements its superstructure. And though 
it may seem to savour of paradox, it is yet no exaggeration to 
say that, if we would find the quality in which we most notably 
excel the brute creation, we should look for it not so much in 
our faculty of convincing and being convinced by the exercise 
of reasoning, as in our capacity for influencing and being in¬ 
fluenced through the action of Authority ’ {ib. p. 229 f.). 

In drawing out the contrast between autliority 
and reason, Mr. Balfour dwells with delight on 
customary opinion, habit, and on that ‘ group of 
non-rational causes—moral, social, and educational 
—whicli produces its re.su)ts by p.sychic processes 
other than reasoning.’ He lias forgotten to ob¬ 
serve that in all these processes reason is, at all 
events, implicit. For the customs, traditions, and 
social, moral, and educational influences in the 
midst of which we live, have been the jiroducts of 
rational beings, of beings, in short, who have been 
imidicitly rational from the beginning. All the 
causes which he claims for authority may be better 
a.ssigned to reason. He refuses to let reason pos¬ 
sess authority, for, he says, ‘ Authority as such is, 
from the nature of the case, dumb in the presence of 
argument.* It is instructive to read why it should 
be so. But we may not linger over his ingenious 
argumentation. Our contention is that authority 
need not fear argument, when it insists on its 
legitimate claim to influence or coerce men. But 
then its claim must, like all claims, submit to 
criticism ; and, when it does so, it need not take 
refuge in groups of non-rational causes, or in that 
dim mysterious region of instinct to which Mr. 
Balfour consigns it. For there are many voices 
which speak to us with authority, and to none of 
them can we turn a deaf ear without paying an 
appropriate penalty. That penalty may be stated, 
and the sanction of any true authority may be 
vindicated, to the satisfaction of reason. 

It may he broadly stated that in every sphere of 
human activity, and in every sphere of human 
thought, there is something which may rightly be 
called authority. The sanctions by which authority 
vindicates its attitude may vary with each spliere, 
but in all of them there is authority with its 
appropriate sanctions. It is not our purpose to 
make an exhaustive enumeration of the spheres 
in which authority has its appropriate place and 
function. To do so would he to enumerate all the 
sciences, all the arts, all the philosophies, and, in 
short, all those achievements of the human mind 
which are embodied in the literature of the world. 
But we may ask— 

I. Is there an authority in science ? And if so, 
what are its functions, and what are its .sanctions? 
Waiving the question as to the abstract nature of 
science, and as to the depreciation of it on that 
account, may we not say that it is through the 
achievements of science that we have won control 
over the external world, and subdued it to the uses 
of man ? It may be quite true that nature is more 
complex and more subtle than our sciences, and 
that, while we speak of heat, light, electricity, 
gravitation, and dwell on these m our abstract 
fashion, every particle of matter is at the same 
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time in eomo state of temperature, in some electri 
condition, and so on. Yet so far science has read 
the meaning of nature, and has subjected itself to 
the authority of nature. The external world has 
been controlled by man, and subdued to his uses 
only because he has submitted himself to its 
authority. It is possible for a man to strive to 
ignore tlie law of gravitation, but, if he does so, he 
will never build a house. Practical work in the 
external world is possible only if a man submits tc 
the authority placed on him by the nature of that 
world. We do not mean only that he must recog¬ 
nize those great and universal chara<iteristics of 
nature which science has expressed under such 
generalizations as the law of gravitation, the law 
of the conservation of energy, and s\ich like,—he 
must have regard to the particular nature of every 
natural object with whicli he has to do. lie must 
deal with stones according to the qualities of stones, 
with timber according to the oualities of timber, 
and with other things after tiieir kind. Tliese 
dictate to science and to men generally the con 
ditions under which work must be done. In 
building his bridges man must make allow¬ 
ance for the contraction of iron under cold and 
for ite expansion under heat. The nature of bis 
material and the laws of physics speak to him 
with an authoritative vui-c, and if lie ventures to 
disregard that autliority, he must pay the price. 
He will find it sanctioned by tunibfiiig houses, 
falling bridges, and general wreck and ruin. 
Nature will do anything for one who knows how¬ 
to make her work, but >lie w'ill do nothing for one 
w'lio does not know her w-ay and lier limitations. 
We take from tlie sciences our first example of 
authority, and w'e have begun here because we 
find that the authority of nature can be justified, 
and that rea.son quite recognizes the validity of 
the claim which nature presents to man in the 
.system in which he lives. 

Uea.Hon can recognize the processes and methoils 
of nature. Indeed, the possibility of science de¬ 
pends on the presupposition of the rationality of 
nature. Acting on that supposition, science has 
questioned nature, has experimented with her, 
has come to know her, has summed up its know¬ 
ledge of nature in the special sciences, and has 
succeeded in this venture just because it has 
recognized the order of nature as real, objective, 
authoritative. The value of the generalizations 
of science lies in the fact that they represent 
nature, and that they may be verified in the 
processiis and in the facts of nature. This means 
that the order of nature is recognized by man 
as authoritative, and science has taken it as 
such. No doubt, there is a correspondence be- 
tw-een the order of nature and the constitution 
of the human mind. The correspondence exists, 
wdiatever the explanation of it may be. It would 
lead us too far afield to inquire into the origin 
and character of the correspondence. Nor is it 
necessary ; for, whether we hold that mind gives 
law’s to nature or the converse, the correspon¬ 
dence stands. Mind and nature are related the 
one to the other. So, whether we inquire into 
the order of nature or into the constitution of 
mind, we are led to something common to both. 
For nature is rational, is a system, and mind finds 
that the rationality in nature is akin to the 
rationality of which it is conscious in itself. 

2 . Authority of the laws of reason.—When we 
inquire, therefore, into the constitution of mind, 
we start with the presupposition that we shall 
find it rational, just as we have found nature to 
be rational. (3ne of the chief characteristics of 
mind is that it has the power of transcending par¬ 
ticular experiences, and of making universal and 
necessary propositions, which it believes to l>e 


true ahvays and everywhere. These judgments 
are tliselosed to it on reflexion, but from their very 
nature they lie at the foundation of all experi- 
ence, and without them experience would not bo 
po.s.sibIe. They are of such a kind that the mind 
recognizes their truth and validity as soon as it 
understands them. They bear on tlie face of them 
their own irresistible evidence. It is impossible 
for us to think of an event happening without a 
cause. The law of cau-sation rules our thinking, 
and of an unrelated event we are unable to con- 
eive. Axioms are axiomatic. We cannot think 
w ithout them. It makes no difference w hether we 
all them ‘ axioms,’ or designate tliem ‘ postulates’; 
n either case they are (here os the foundation 
f all our thinking. Without them we shotild 
nil into contradiction, and lapse into confusion, 
riiought must he consistent w’ith itself, that is, it 
must not be self-contradictory, and thought must 
be consistent with reality. On the other hand, 
these universal and neces.sary judgments must be 
prepared to vindicate their validity. They must 
submit to criticism, and show’ themselves in their 
universal and necessary character. They must 
sl»ow’ themselves in all the glory of their .self- 
evidence ; they must be prepared to i>rove that the 
opi>osite of them is inconceivable; and they must 
prove that, unless we accept them, our thinking 
will he self-contradictory. It is not necessary to 
enumerate these axioms. Tw’o and two make 
four, a thing cannot he and not he at the same 
time—on such axioms as these all are agreed, 
whatever the explanation of their valitlily may 
be. All thinking must assume the law of mm- 
contratliction, as all fruitful thinking must re¬ 
cognize the validity of the law’s of logic. 

These axioms are authoritative, and are antbori- 
tative in the ordinary meaning of the term. They 
enforce ohedicuice to them umlcr the sanction that, 
if they are di.sregarded, thinking will he ine(>t, 
unfruitful, nonsensical. In thi.s sphere the anti¬ 
nomy between authority and freetlom, l>etween 
authority and rea.son, between tlie prim iple of 
authority and the principle of iHjrsonality, does 
not emerge. For the principle of authority here 
is the very principle of reason itself, and these 
neceasary anu universal indgments ore those which 
make free<lom, i)er8onality, and refison possible. 
For reason can oe exercis^ only on the liasis of 
universality and necessity. Hecause there is a 
fixed order of nature, and nece.ssary laws of reason, 
freedom is possible, and ideals may he conreive<l 
and realizeu. If there were no axioms, if there 
were no universal and necessary judgmtnt.s, no 
fixed properties of things, it would not Ihj jKissihle 
for miml to conceive ends and adopt means for 
their realization. Nor would it he possible for 
-nan to maintain a rational relation to a random 
world. The main thing, however, to insist on 
lere is that these universal and necessary judg¬ 
ments speak to us with authority, coerce our 
opinion.^ and beliefs, and constrain us to action 
consistent with them. They have thus the note 
of authority, and enforce themselves on us w’ith 
very drastic sanctions. Our thinking, our action, 
and even our feeling must be consistent with them, 
and must proceed with a due regard to their 
supremacy. 

3- Authority In the sphere of dvil lifc.~We 
have seen that authority is rightly exercised over 
us by the external order of the world, and by the 
’aws of mind itself, and that the sanctions are of 
die most real and emphatic order. Can we find a 
legitimate sphere for authority, with appropriate 
sanctions, in the sphere of civil life, In the sphere 
of morals, and in the sphere of religion? It is 
impossible to say that in these spheres a denial of 
authority involves self-contratliction. Disloyalty, 
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diftobedience, and anarchy are powwible, as liistory 
abandantly shows. Take the case of j'overniiient, 
and ask, >Vhat is the place of authority in it? 
Here clearly we must bring in a nuniher of con¬ 
siderations which were not needed in relation to 
the authoritativtuiesH of laws of nature and laws 
of mind. W ith his usual insight and sagacity, 
Bishoj) Butler sets forth the essential note of 
government when he says ; 

‘The annexiinf pleasure to hoiuh actions, and pain to others, 
in our ])ower do or forhcur, and ^ivin^f notice of this ap- 
xiintnuMit lH;fortdiaiid to those whom it concerns, is the proper 
ormal notion of ^oveinmcnt. ... If civil rates could 

make the sanctions of their laws take place, witlioul interposing 
at all, after they had jiassed them, w'ithout a trial and the 
formalities of an execution ; If they were able to make their 
laws execute themselves, or every offender to execute them 
upon himself—we should lie Just in the same sense under their 
government then as we are now ; but in a much higher degree, 
and more perfect manner ' (Analoijj/, pt. 1, ch. ii.). 

Attacliing pleasure to some actions and pains 
to others, and giving notice of the apiiointment 
beforehand, is tlie proper notion of government. 
Let us take this eonceidion with us, as w'e seek 
to investigate the function of authority in civil 
government. The State is the source of authority 
within its dominions. It is the luiiker of laws: 
in its judicial function it i.s tlie administrator, and 
in its executive function it is the active agency in 
enforcing obedience. All local autliorities are de¬ 
rived from the State. Tlie.se may be aiimini.''tra- 
tive, like towm and county authorities, authorities 
dealing with public health, and so on ; they may 
he judicial ; or they may be commercial ; yet each 
delegated authority derives its power from the 
State, and is responsible to the State for its exer- 
<'ise. 'riie authority of eacli indej)endent State is 
KUj)rcme within its own dominion. It might be 
asked, What is the State, and from what source 
IS its autiiority derive<l ? That is too large a 
(pie.stiun to be discussed here (see art. Govern- 
MKNT). But it may be well to learn from com¬ 
petent authority what is meant by law’, by 
sovereignty, and by subjection and obiaiience. 
Austin tell.s us that— 

‘ Law* sot by Gofl to men, Uws established by political 
superiors, and laws sot by men to men (though not by political 
superiors) are distinguished by numerous and imjvortant differ¬ 
ences, but agree in this, that all of them are set by rational 
and intelligent beings to intelligent and rational beings’ 
(/>cf«re« Oil Jurirynidenoe, vol. i. p. 3 (3-voI. ed, 1S61]). 
.\galn, • Of the laws set by men to men, some are established 
bv political superiors, sovereign and subject; b^v persons exer¬ 
cising supreme and subonlinate government, in independent 
nations, or independent political societies' (p. 2). As to the 
source of law, it is thus stated : ‘ Every positive law, or every 
law simply and strictly so called, is set by a sovereign person, 
or a sovereign body of j>er8on8, to a memlier or meiiuiers of the 
independent political society wherein that person or body is 
sovereign or supreme. Or, changing the expression, it is set by 
a monarch or sovereign member to a person or persons in a state 
of suhioction to its author’ (p. 100). Again, 'The notions of 
sovereignty and Independent political society may be exprcMed 
concisoTv thus: if a determinate human superior, not in a 
habit of oliedience to a like superior, receive habitual obedience 
from the bulk of a given society, that determinate superior is 
sovereign in that society, and the society (including the superior) 
is a society political and indei>endent’ (p. 170). 

It may be weB to refer in this connexion to 
Maine’s Tfu Early llustory of Institutions, 
S49f., for an independent contribution to Austin s 
theory of sovereignty and subjection. As to the 
theory itself, it is very ab.stuict, and the great 
political facts are reduced and attenuated to ab¬ 
stractions, in which the fact of sovereign service 
and the loyalty of subjects have disappeared. It 
is W’ell to have a description of ab.stract sovereignty 
and abstract oliedience attenuated to the utter¬ 
most. Yet, after all, it does not help us much in 
our inquiry. It may be desirable for the student 
to reaa more modern contribuiions to the theory 
of the State, especially those \yInch have lieen 
influenced by the philosophy of Kant, and by the 
great idealist school more or less dominated in 
tins regard by Hegel. Reference may be made to 


Green’s ‘Principles of Political Obligation* (Col¬ 
lected Works, vol. ii. p. 445) : 

‘ It is a mistake to think of the State as an aggregation of 
individuals under a sovereign—equally so whether we suppose 
the individuals as such, or apart from what they derive from 
society, to possess natural rights, or supix^se them to depend 
on the sovereign for the posscs-sion of rights. A Htate pre¬ 
supposes other forms of coummnity, with the rights whi'^h 
arise out of them, and exists only as sustaining, securing, and 
completing them. In order to make a Htate, there must have 
Ix-en families of which the memV>ers recognizeii rights i:i each 
other (recognized in each other powers capable of direction 
hy reference to a common Gootl): there must further have been 
intercourse l,etween families, or between tribes that have grown 
out of families, of which each in the same sense recognized 
rigiits in the other. The recognition of a right being very far 
short of the definition, the admission of a right in each other 
by two parties, whether individuals, families, or tribes, being 
ver>' different from agreement as to what the right consists in 
—what it is a right to do or acquire—the rights recognized 
require definition and reconciliation in a general law. When 
stich a general law has been arrived at, regulating the position 
of mcnil>eis of a family towards each other and the dealings of 
families or tribes with each other ; when it is voluntarily recog¬ 
nized b> a community of families ortril>es, and maintained by 
a jxj.'er strong enough at once to enforce it within the com- 
m.initv and to defend the integrity of the community against 
atta ks from without, then the elementary State haa been 

fornit-fl.’ 

Por the vindication of the exercise of authority 
ill a State*, it is not .sutficient to dwell on the ab- 
.stract iclai ion.ship of soverei‘;n and subject or on 
the indepenucnce of a State ; the authority must 
he vindicated on other grounds. Green has showm 
that a State is not an assemblage of mere indi¬ 
viduals under a common government. Individuals 
are already united by moral bonds; they are in 
families, in tribe.s, and as such are in mutual 
recognition of rights and dutie.s. Those in authority 
must do service, and must ju.stify their action on 
the ground of recognized vvortli or good achieved ; 
or even on the lower ground of utility. Authority 
must justify its existence. Aristotle has well re¬ 
cognized and insisted on the obligation to service 
which attaches to those who exercise authority. 
He .shows that a State is not an association formed 
exclusively for the acquisition of wesdth, or for 
military strength, or for the enexjuragement of 
commerce. Tlie object of the State is the pro¬ 
motion of the higher life. When men are associ¬ 
ated together in a State, ‘ the object of their 
as.sociation is to live well—not merely to live.’ 

* Virtue and vice are matt<‘rs of earnest consideration to all 
whose hearts are set upon good and orderly government. And 
from this fact it is evident that a State which is not merely nomin¬ 
ally, but in the true sense of the word a State, should devote its 
attention to virtue. To neglect virtue is to convert the political 
association into an alliance differing in nothing except in the 
IcH'al contiguity of its members from the alliance formed be¬ 
tween distant States, to convert the law Into a mere covenant, 
or, as the sophist Lycophron said, a mere surety for the mutual 
respect of rights, without any qualification for producing good¬ 
ness or justice in the citizens. But it is clear that this is the 
true view of the State, t.s. that it joromotes the virtue of its 
citizens’ (Aristotle’s Pofifws, bk, in. ch. 9, Welldon’s tr. p. 
124 f.). 

The authority of a State is not justified by the 
mere fact of sovereignty ; the sovereignty must 
of a certain character. According to Aristotle, it 
must be an institution in which goodness, virtue, 
and justice are produced in the citizens. The 
State, in more modem phraseology, must be an 
institution in which a man can find nimwlf, realize 
himself, and by its means be able to live a rich, 
full, and gracious life. It must be the home in 
which his ideals are so far realized, which in the 
history of the ^t and in the situation of the pre¬ 
sent affords ideals worthy of imitation to the 
citizen in all the variety of his manifold endeav- 
our. The authority of a nation over its citizens is 
thus justified by the tradition of the nation, by its 
achievement in former ages, by the ideal it sets 
before them at the present hour, and by its pro¬ 
mise for the future. The authority of a State can 
neither be measured nor justified by the material 
force which it has at its command to enlonc 
obedience. Force is no remedy, nor can it win 
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the loyalty of the governed. Without loyalty 
the exorcise of authority is hindered, oonlined, 
rendereii inolleotive. It makes no diflorence in 
the final issue whether power is exercised by a 
king or by the citizens themselves; for, if it is 
exercised unworthily, it casts a blight on the flower 
of loyalty, which is essential to the full exercise 
of authority. Briefly, it may be said that the 
State is an ethical institution, and while material 
force is needed, vet the exercise of that force is 
conditioned by the fact that it must always ^ 
exerci.sed for the good of the community, and in 
the interests of the higher values. Authority and 
loyalty must ^o hand in hand in every State w’hicli 
is worthy of the name. Of the manifold relations 
of governor and governed, of the claims which the 
State has a right to make on its citizens, of the 
freedom of the individual over against the State, 
and of the limits of civil obe<lience it is not pos¬ 
sible to speak here. Nor is it necessary, for the 
due exercise of authority in this sphere must 
always l>e in such ways as to carry with it the 
consent of the citizen, to arouse his loyalt 3 % to 
deepen his sense of obligation to the State, and to 
uicken him to do the State enthusiastic service, 
n this sphere, too, authority' has to justify itself 
by its fruits. 

4. Authority in morals.—We have [>aase<l in¬ 
sensibly’ to the exercise of authority in the sphere 
of moral life. Is there a (i’atcgorical Imperative? 
Is there an Ought, a law binding on us, which we 
must obey unconditionally*, and cannot disobey 
except at our direst peril ? To these (jue.stions it 
is not pos.<^ible to give an e.xhaiistive an.swer 
within our limits. The facts of the moral life are 
so various, the explanations of tliem so numerous, 
and the theories of ethic.9 so manifold, that it is 
difficult to isolate the voice of authority, and to 
give here a distinct and categorical answer. Yet 
the ordinary moral consciousness speaks of virtue 
and vice, of good and evil, and of right and wrong, 
and it has definite meanings when it uses these 
ethical contra.sts. It ha.s a notion that virtue and 
vice relate to character, that good and evil relate 
to the end of life, and that right and wrong refer 
to a standard. It is conscious, also, that they 
all relate somehow to an ideal of conduct. When 
it speaks of right and wrong, it sets up a standard 
of conduct; when it speaks of good and evil, it 
pa-sses a judgment on the end and purpose of life ; 
and when it si)eaks of virtue and vice, it recognizes 
an ideal of cliar.acter which it feels ought to be 
realized in practical life. 

Students of ethics will remember Kant’s treat¬ 
ment of the ordinary moral consciousne.ss, which 
in his Metaphysic of Ethic he analyzes, on the 
way towards bis theoretical expositfon of ethic. 
Kant lay.s stre.ss on the Good Will as the 
absolute example of Good. He insists that the 
aim of the practical reason is to produce an 
absolutely good will, not a will which is good only 
as a means to happiness. A good wili is the 
supreme good, though it may not have attained 
to conipletene.ss. Inasmuch, liowever, as a per¬ 
fectly good will is not attainable in its fullness 
liere, Kant proceeds to set forth the notion of 
duty. He a.ssumes that the good will in its com- 
ideteness is wholly rational, and obeys without 
qae.stion or hesitation the law of rea.son. But in 
a l>eing like man, who has passions and de-sires as 
well as reason, the good will is not wholly good. 
Hence the need of the conception of Duty. Kant 
insists tliat duty excludes not only all direct viola¬ 
tion of rnorality but all acts the motive of which is 
inclination, even when these are not in themselves 
oppoeed to duty. In the second place, he shows 
that the moral value of an action is determined by 
the maxim or subjective principle of will which it 


manifests, not in relation to the object which acta 
upon de.siro. And he concludes, in the third place, 
that duty may be defined as the obligation to act 
from reverence for law (cf. J. Wat.son, 7'he Phil¬ 
osophy of Kant Explained [HWB], to which the 
present writer is deeply indebted). Man, how¬ 
ever, is a being whose desires are not invariably 
in harmony wiUi reason. But a good will cannot 
be determined by natural inclination ; it must lie 
determined solely by the princijde of duty for 
duty’s sake. There is thus a dualism in human 
nature, there are wants and desires which demand 
satisfaction, and there is reason, which prescribes 
conformity to duty. What is the relation of duty 
to desire? In answering this question, Kant 
ptusses from the analysis of the moral conscious- 
nes.s to the problem of moral philosophy. And 
among other questions he asks this one, What is 
the nature of the supreme good ? He derives it 
from the idea of moral perfection, which reason 
forms a priori and connects inseparably with the 
conception of a free will. The jirinciple of mo¬ 
rality is, and must be, indei>endcnt of experience, 
ami derives its authority solely from rea.son. As 
Dr. Watson says: 

‘ We learn three thin^r^!^ ; firstly, that all moral conception* 
prCK'oed from reason entirelv a jyrxori ; sci oiully, that it i* of 
supreme importance to set the conct pt ions of iiu'rulity before 
the mind in their purity, and not merely in the inleresl of a 
true theory of morality', but also a* an aid In priudii-ul life ; and 
thirdly, that the principle* of pure nrartiivil reason, uii!il.e those 
of theoretical reanon, do not depeml in a sen*e i 4 >on fb*' p-culittr 
nature of man, but are derived from tiie ver^' conception of a 
rational being, and tlierefore apply to all rational lu ings ' (( 7 ), 
rif. p. 317). 

Following out these as.‘»utnptions, Kant prtM reds 
set fortli the metai^diysic of morality'. The 
Categorical Imperative is expounded, and in pur¬ 
suance of it he sets forth the laws of the universal 
niperative of duty. * Act ns if the maxim from 
which you act were to become through your will a 
universal law of nature.’ Another law reaehed by 
him after a prolonged discussion, into whic h we 
cannot enter, is, ‘ Act so as to use humanity, 
whether in your own |)erson or in the person of 
another, always a.s an end, never as merely a 
means.’ And a third law arises to conqdete tiie 
series; 'Act in conformity with the idea of the 
will of every rational being as a will which 
lays down universal laws of a< tion.’ [We use 
the translation of Dr. Watson.] Fhitlnisiastic 
Kantians have compared the.se with Newton’.s 
three law’s of motion. There need l>e no he.rita- 
tion in recognizing their abiding worth. Nor 
need there be any hesitation in acknowledging 
rile indebtedness of mankind to Kant for hi.s 
lofty teaching regarding the conception of Duty. 
It is a permanent pain that he has shown the 
imf)os.MihiIity of deriving the Categorical Impera¬ 
tive from what he calls the Hypothetical Im¬ 
perative. It is the practice in some schools of 
thought to derive the binding character of obli¬ 
gation from the fact that, if we are to gain an end, 
we must use the appropriate means. This is quite 
true. If I am to Iiecome a teacher, I mu.st qualify' 
myself for the office. And so with regard to the 
use of any other means by w'hich an end is gained. 

I may decline to be a teacher, and so be discliarged 
from the training needed for a teacher. But I 
may not decline to Ije moral. The demand of 
morality on me is absolute. For this demonstra¬ 
tion the world is indebted to Kant. 

The severely abstract character of Kant’s ethic 
ha.s given rise to difficulties. It is lianl for the 
student of his ethic to find a point of contact with 
this working-day world. It is also severely intel¬ 
lectual, and seems to disregard the real nature of 
man. A common prayer of religious men, both in 
the congregation and in solitude, is, • Incline my 
heart to keep Thy law.’ If this prayer is answereil. 
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and the heart is inclined to keep the law, initnedi- 
ately the act is removed from the aiihere of duty, 
for inclination has nothing to do with duty. To 
touch morality with emotion would seem to destroy 
its character. Yet on some ocijasions Kant seems 
liimself to be filled with emotion. This is Hj>eeially 
t)je ca.se in his commarnling and striking addre.s.s 
to Duty, and when he cijutemplates the majesty 
of the starry heavens alK)ve and the moral law' 
within. Are we to say tliat in these moments 
Kant is lifted out of the sphere of morality ? The 
truth seems to be that Kant in his analysis of the 
moral consciousne.ss has forgotten the feelings and 
emotions and desires. Or, when he remembers 
them, he thinks of them only as disturbing ele¬ 
ments, as hindrances to the working of the Cate¬ 
gorical Imperative. He has not apparently con- 
tem[ilated the possibility of a man doing his duty 
because lie likes to do it. If statutes may become 
songs, if a man may learn to love tiie law, how' 
does it stand wdth him ? Is he moral or is lie 
outside of morality ? Apj»arently in his analysis 
Kant ha.s left out this possibility. It is curious to 
rellc< t that Herbert Spencer abso comes to a similar 
conclu.sion, for he thinks that in a perfectly evolved 
.Stale the sense of o)»ligation wdll cea.se, as duty 
will become j)leasure, and the strain will no longer 
b«i needed [Data of Ethics, § 47). In hi.s ex|H).sition 
Dr. Wat .son .saj’s : 

* A perfectly jfood will agreea with the rational will of uian 
in conforming to o1)Jectlve laws, hut it differa in not beirijr 
under an obligation to conform to them. An imperative has 
no meaning a« applied to the Divine will or any other holy 
will, such a will being by its very naturo in harmony with the 
law of reason. ImperativcH are therefore limited to beings 
whoHt* will is imperfe<'t, such as the will of man, expressing as 
tic'v <lo the relation of objective law to an imperfect will ’{op. 
at. p. :ilS). 

It seems a somewhat, curious outcome. Is an 
Imperative less imperative when I consent to its 
rjitionality, and consent witli my whole nature so 
completely that all its impukses, desires, and 
longings are eon.'^trained so thoroughly that all 
opposition to it pas.ses aw’ay ? Is the imperative¬ 
ness of the Im|>erative less than before? Does an 
Imperative ever become real and operative until I 
lay it on myself, and make it binding on myself ? 
Does it cetise when I am able to make it wholly 
operative ? It wouhl seem, therefore, that there is 
something lackinj^ in the analysis of the moral 
o^csciousness institute<l by Kant, It neglects feel¬ 
ing. It forj^ets that the moral appeal is directed 
not to the intellect alone ; to the will alone. It 
commands that the inclinations, the passions, and 
the desires shall be yoked to duty, and that man 
.'IS a whole and as a community shall become moral. 
Moral authority does not cease when tlie will of 
man becomes wholly the good wdll, nur docs obli¬ 
gation cease w’hen man is wholly moralized. The 
statute does not cease to be a statute when it be¬ 
comes a song, nor does the law vanish when the 
heart of man is inclined to keep it. We may not 
inquire further, in this place, into the nature of 
moral obligation, nor neeil we discuss the various 
views of it which have aj)f.eared in the hi.story of 
ethics. It is sullicient for us to have indicated 
that morality has autliority, from whatsoever 
source it may be conceived to flow’. Man feels 
that he is Iniund to attain a certain character, to 
live up to a certain standard, and to attain to that 
ideal of life which can be described as good. 1 he 
inward moral feeling must agree wdth an objective 
reality, and his judgment of values must be rooted 
in reality. The objective worth must lie realized in 
the inward life. Here, however, we pass beyond 
the Iiounds of ethics, and enter into the sphere of 
religion. , . 

5 . Authority in religion. —In the sphere of re¬ 
ligion, authority takes on a new' form, speaks to 
us with a new voice, and passes from tlie sphere of 


the impersonal into that of the personal life. As 
Hegel finely says : 

‘ All the various peoples feel that it is in the religious con- 
soiou.snesu they jtosscHs truth, and they have always regarded 
relij^ioii as Cf)nKt.iluting their true ditoiity and the Sabbath of 
their lives. W’haUn er awakens in us doubt and fear, all sorrow, 
all f^are, , . . we leave behirifl on the shores of time ; and os 
from the highest peak of a mountain, far away from all definite 
view of what is earlhl}’, we look down falmly on all the liniita- 
tiona of the landscripc and of the world, so with the s]>iritual 
eye man, lifted out of the hard realities of this actual world, 
contemplat«;B it as something having only the Keiublance of 
existence, which, seen from this pure region, Ij-dhed in the 
beams of the spiritual sun, merely reflects baf:k its 8ha<le8 of 
colour, its varied tints and li^ljts, softened away into eternal 
rest’ {Philosophy of Kng. tr., vol. i. p. y). 

It h in the sphere of religion that all the 
authorities referred to alxive are harmonized, 
unified, ami inatle elective in a grander manner. 
For it is here that we can gather them into a 
unity, and see them to be one, for they reflect the 
absolute, central unity of the univer.se. Wlien w'e 
speak of the unity of nature and the authoritative 
ciiJiracter of its system, we really mean the unity 
which is given to the universe hy the mind whicn 
informs it, and by the pre.sence en.shrined in it. It 
is the primal y revelation of (lod, and speaks to us 
with a Div iiie meaning; and w hen wc read its 
meaning we are tliinking the thouglits of God. 
So, also, when we read and decipher the law's of 
reason, think out the first principles of reason, 
anti act on its axiom.s, we are dealing with reason 
wliich is not merely ours, but is aJ.so objective and 
authoritative. .So, also, when w'e read history, 
dwell on the life ojf man organized into communi¬ 
ties, and realize what in this .s]>here authority and 
subjection mean, here too we are in a Divine pre¬ 
sence, anti the pow'ers which he have been ordained 
of God. .Ml authority is thu.^ ultimately Divine 
authority. This is true whether we regard the 
worltl from the theistic or from the jiantheistic 
point of view'. In the latter ease authority comes 
from the perfect w'hole, in tlie former case it comes 
from the living God who has made, sustains, and 
rules the world. So, too, the binding power of 
morality flows from God. It is for this reason 
mainly that we are dissatisfied with the analysis 
of Kant, and regard it as imperfect. For religion 
comes to ethics and seeks to deliver it from the 
dry abstractions on w hich it delights to dw'ell, and 
strives to bring it into the warm relation of per¬ 
sonal afl'ection. It would relate moral feeling, 
moral aspiration, and moral obligation not to an 
impersonal law' or to abstract truth, but to a Living 
Presence, to a Holy Person, to a Lo^ung Will. 
Religion would not distinguish minutely ^tween 
a Divine nature and a Divine will, nor would it 
seek to derive the Divine autliority from a Divine 
will a.s distingukshed from a Divine nature, for to 
religion the Divine will is only the expression of 
the Divine character. 

As to the authority of nature, of truth, of civil 
society, of moral law', religion regards it as valid 
in its own place and way. They are expres¬ 
sions of the Divine nature, and express it as 
far as tliey can. r>ut nature is an imperfect ex¬ 
pression ot the Divine nature. It may show forth 
certain aspects of the Divine nature, but the full 
meaning of God cannot ht' expressed in nature, or 
in human reason, or even iii man as yet. God has 
really put a meaning into His w'orks, and that 
meaning we are bound to read. Science is our 
interpretation of that meaning so far as w'e have 
been able to read it. There is a w'ider, deeper 
meaning in history, and in the nature of man, for 
here we deal with a world of persons, each of 
whom has or may have a meaning in himself. 
But even here the language of human life and 
destiny w hicli God has hatl to use to express His 
meaning is not adequate to its work. lor man is 
imperfect, man has been so far non-rational and 
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non-moral, and the meanin*^^ of an absolutely moral 
and rational Personality eannot be expressed by 
these iini>erfeet means. Yet nature and history 
do in some measure reveal G<xl, and their value 
for religion consists in the fact that they reveal 
tlie living, personal God. It is for this rea.son 
that they speak with an authoritative voice. 
They reveal God. But the source of all authority 
is God, and the motive to obedience is love to God, 
who has thus revealed Himself to man through 
nature, reason, and history. The ultimate sanc¬ 
tion of this authority is transformed from the old 
mode of coercion, and has become something new. 
No longer is man impelled by the fear of conse¬ 
quences, or by the dread of an external penalty' 
someimw connected with disol>edience. The 
strongest sanction is that he dreads with un¬ 
speakable terror the possibility of estrangement 
from God, and of losing that /ellowship which is 
his very life. 

This, then, is the nature of authority in religion. 
And it sums up in itself all other authorities. It 
deepens the .sources of authority, it transforms its 
sanctions, and in so doing makes them more than 
ever coercive. It is also to l>e observed that this 
authority is wielded by God Himself and by Him 
alone. God alone is Lord of the conscience, and 
He alone can command the conscience. Any 
other authority is at best ministerial, and is 
authoritative only in so far as it can produce and 
substantiate its credentials from Him. Law.s of 
nature, laws of reason, laws of civil authority, 
laws of morals, are binding on men so far as they 
are laws of God, and no further. This seems to 
be w'hat authority is from the religious point of 
view. 

Again, from the religious iK)int of view all 
things and agencies have their value in this, that 
they express God’s meaning, and are of worth just 
so far as they are able to express that meaning. 
Thus they have to be sujmleruented and added to 
by those other ways of Divine expression which 
are to be found in the history of man and in the 
fullest revelation.s of God. I'his i.s not the place 
for a lengtljy discussion of revelation, or of that 
form of it which Christians believe to l)e the 
highest and fullest, viz. tlie revelation of God given 
to man in Christ. Nor can we even indicate how 
in the revelation of Go<i in Clui'-t there is a com¬ 
plete expression of the Divine nature, and the 
raanife.station of authority l)in(iing on all. Truth 
for the intelligence, life f<)r ilie heart, and energy 
for the will are summed up in Him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

Leaving these toijic.s for adequate treatment in 
their proper places, we may note here that the 
authority of (jo<1 vintlicates it.self on every ground 
on which it could be vindicated. We instinctively 
bow down in obedience to the highest and the best, 
to the wisest and tiie most pure, to the miglitiestand 
the greatest. We bow down to this authority ami 
regard its behests a.s binding, not merely because 
we recognize its right to command, but becau.se we 
find also that its service is perfect freedom, because 
we are persuaded that it can guide, strengthen, 
comfort, and console. Here also authority ap- 
finally in its strongest and most persua.sive 
lorm. Berhaps the most 


view natural laws, laws of reason, laws of morals, 
become ways by which we acquaint ourselve.s with 
God ; but these do not satisfy, th^ simply impel 
us on to acquaint ourselves with God and he at 
peace. 

From this point of view certain discu.ssions re¬ 
garding the ways by which Go<l makes Himself 
known simply become irrelevant. There is no 
need to impure into infallibility, or inerrancy, or 
any other categories of the same kind. These are 
categories which nien cannot use. Nor are they 
needed. For the ways by which God makes Him¬ 
self known are simply means to an end, and we 
need not spend time on their characteristics. We 
only ask, Do they lead to Got! ? However good 
ancf sure the ways may be, their ultimate value 
lies in this—that they lead to God. Yet men may 
linger in them, admire them, speculate about them, 
their l^auty, inerrancy, and so on, till they place 
them in a position wnich belongs to Gml alone. 
It is time tliat men shouhl use them os they are 
meant to Ihj used, and cease to attribute to them 
qualities which l>elong to God alone. 

Authority then is real, in ever jjre.sent with men, 
is indispensable fur the training and education of 
man. It is exercised in many ways and in many 
degrees. It ha.s to justify itself not merely by 
the exercise of power, ana by the ruder kinds of 
penalty ; it ha.s to meet the demand.s of human 
reason, to sati.sfy the requirements of the human 
cons<*ience, and to prove itself the guide, the 
counsellor, the friend of man. The will must find 
in it pur}>osi>, guidance, and energy ; tlie heart 
must find in it something to stir the emotions, to 
win tlie affections, and to arouse the liigher jias- 
sions of love and desire. And the intelligence 
must find in it tnith, principle, and reality. 
When we trace all authority uj> to God, we have 
named that name wliich at once satisfies all the 
demands that men have a right to make on the 
authority which confronts them with an absolute 
claim to loyalty and obedience. 

Litbraturii.— rA/ Poiitics of Ariitoile, tr. Welldon, Lotulon, 
1883; Austin, Lteturei on Juruvnuienee, lu., 1863; 

A. J. Balfour, FonndatumA of /.>/»>/'<, l/Ondon, 1901 ; T. H. 
Green, CoUecied Works, ed. hfettleship, London, 18.S6, vol, li. 
p. 446 ; HbfTding, Philos, of Religion, ed. Meyer. 1/ondon, 
1906, p. 279; J. Martineau, Sent of Authority in Religion^, 
Ix)ndon, 1891; D. W. Forrest, Authority of Christ, Edinburgh, 
1906; J. Oman, ri.oon and Authority, London. 1902; A. R. 
Wbateley, The Inner Light, rx>ndon, 1908; A. M. Fairbaim. 
Catholicism Roman and Anglican, 1899, pp. 100, 383, 876; 
W. Ward (Rom. Cath.), ‘'the Philoeophy of Aulhoritv in 
Religion,' in HJ i. (1902-3) 677 ; B. B. Wareeld, * A»iKni8tlne> 
Doctrine of Knowledge and Authority,’ In Princeton Theological 
Review, ▼. (1907) 35^ 629 ; J. Kaftan, ' Authority aa a Principle 
of Theology,; In AJTh\\. [1900)673 ; J. H. Bernard, ‘ Authority 
and Infallibility,’ in Erjwsitor, gixtii series, xii. (19<\'>J 172 ; 

J. H. Newman, Derelnpment of Christian Doctrine, 1878, p. 75; 

J. Watson, The Philosophy of Kant Kxplained, 1901, passim, 
also The PhihfsophicoI lS<i.-<isof Religion, p. 1 : A. Sabatier, 
The Religions of Authority, 1904 ; A. R6vilie, Prolegomena of 
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James Ivkrach. 

AUTOMATISM,—Originally the 'automatic* 
meant that w’hich happens of itself and without 
any visible external cause, and the uses of the 
w'ord in the various sciences may all be traced 
hack to this etymological signification. 

I. The first of these is the phi/slological. When 
motions are observed in an organism w hich are not 


^picturesque, as it is also initiated by any extenial stimulation, 

the Strongest form of authority, is that exerted bv action is described as automatic, and this 


person upon persons. Think of the loyalty of 
soldiers to the general in w'hom tliey trust, think of 
the devotion of disciples to a master, think of the 
loyalty of men to a great political leader ; they 
uill work for him, serve him, live for him, die 
lor him; his wmrd will send them forth to fulhl 
liis \vill or die. 'I’liis element of personal devotion 
appears in religion in the very form which religion 
in Its liigliest flights takes. From this point of 


automatism is one of the chief marks of a Jiving 
body. Physiologists, however, generally hold that 
such sfKintaneity is only ajqiarent, l)eing really a 
secondary rearrangement and interaction of the 
chemical and physical forces which liave been 
^ken into the organism. • All jibysioJogical activity 
i.s thus taken as coritinnou.s with and included in 
the general scheme of physical interactions. 

• See, however, art. Attbntion, p. 213», and H. Drie»ch The 
.'icience and Philosophy of the Organism, Ivondori. 1908. ’ 
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2. When this point of view is extended tcj the 
pKXfclioloqical plane and confronted with the fact 
of consciousness, it may engender that form of 
psycho-physical parallelism known as psycho¬ 
physical automatism, or the Automaton Theory. 
As the various physical energies are taken to form 
a closed system with a lixed amount of energy 
and incapaole of being affected by anything alien 
or extraneous (such as consciousness), it must on 
this theory be denied that consciousness has any 
efficacy, i.e. that its presence in any way alters 
the course of physical change. Why it should 
exist at all becomes a problem ; but it may be 
regarded as an epiphenorncyion, a sort of unsub¬ 
stantial reflexion wnich accompanies, and is pro- 
])abJy in wjme unexplained way produced by, the 
flux of physical changes, or as a series of changes 
running parallel to, and somehow corresponding 
with, the physical changes, but of a fundamentally 
ditt’erent order. The scientific aim of the doctrine 
of psycho-physical parallelism is U> distinguish 
sharply between psycliical and physical process, 
and it has the methotiulogical advantage of freeing 
the consideration of the latter from the perplexing 
influence of the former. It may assume a double 
form, according os the automatism is supposed to 
Ik; conscious or not. If the automatism is uncon¬ 
scious, the motions of the organism merely simu¬ 
late the phenomena of feeling and consciousness. 
According to Descartes, animals are unconscious 
automata of this kind. Hut inasmuch as the only 
consciousness of which any one ha.s direct experi¬ 
ence is hi.s own, this argument may, and indeed 
must, lie extended also to human actions. Another’s 
consciousness is always an inference by analogy 
drawn from his actions. We assume our fellow- 
men to l>e conscious, because they behave as we 
do, who are. Hut though in our own case we liave 
direct experience of the existence of consciousness, 
we have not even here direct experience of its 
ffficacy, if (with, e,g.^ Iluine) we choose to set 
aside the testimony of tlie direct experience of 
agency as a proof of ‘causation.’ The theory of 
]>sycho-phvsical automatism, then, fits in well 
enough with the assumptions of physics; but it 
comes into conflict with the biological presumption 
of the survival-value of any characteristic of life 
which ha.s been progressively developed. For, 
unle.ss consciousness possessed efficacy and altered 
the course of physical change, it is hard to see 
how it could have had survival-value. A eoni- 
)lete refutation of psycho-physical automatism, 
lowever, can l^e achieved only by displaying the 
methodological nature of its fundamental assump¬ 
tions. 

3. In psychology proper, action is .said to be 
automatic wherever the organism functions with¬ 
out the voluntary control (and in extreme cases 
even without the knowledge) of consciousness. 
Thus functions which are ‘ automatic ’ in the first 
sense luav or may not be ‘automatic’ also in 
this ; while, if the second sense of ‘ automatism ’ is 
adopteil, it follows that all bodily motions are 
‘ automatic ’ also, in this third sense. In practice, 
however, psychologists do not work with this 
theory, but are wont to distinguish between 
voluntary and automatic psychic processes. Auto¬ 
matism in this sense is closely rel.ated to the 
phenomena of Volition {q.v.) and Habit {q.v,). 
Fully conscious volition occupies an extreme 
]>osition on a continuous scale, the other end of 
which is steeped in complete automatism. Such 
volition appears to be the condition of organic re¬ 
sponse only to relatively nexo situations, and, as in¬ 
volving e^rt, strain, tnought, and time, is too ex- 
i>en8ive a process biologically not to be economized 
as much as possible. Accordingly, the volitional 
character of an action recedes more and more 


into the background as a function becomes e^tib- 
lished. As actions become familiar and habitual 
by repetition, volition and consciousness both tend 
to fade from the experience which accompanies the 
action, though for a Jong time the continuance of 
the.se factors as pow(;i.s kept in reserve is su- - 
ge.sted by their re-appearance in emergencies. i;i 
this way wliat was *n igiiially a highly consciou>, 
diflicult, 3rid volitiouai ;i( t [e.g. walking or read¬ 
ing) may become <lcgia<b*d izito almost anv (b^gn^c 
of facile automatism, though it slionld eluay^ bo 
reineinbered that this psvcl2ologi( al <icc]cnsi<m 
mean.s a biological gain. Hence it may even be 
maintained tljat tlie distinction between the 
secondary automatism which is acquired, and the 
primary automatism of all the organic functions 
which are not (normally) under the control of the 
will or ^\^thin the co^izance of consciousness, 
may ultimately be abolished. The diflerence be¬ 
tween them may be reduced to one between 
acquisitions of a newer and of an older date, and 
primary automatism may be regarded os that part 
of vital functioning which has become so regular 
and certain as no longer to require conscious super¬ 
vision. This interpretation is evidently attractive 
from an evolutionary standpoint, but as evidently 
it needs to be combined with some biologically 
acceptable theory of the transmission (or apparent 
transini.ssion) of habits. 

The j)bilosophic importance of this secondary 
automatism is considerable. For it enables the 
moralist to include within the sphere of his com¬ 
petence many acts and processes which as experi^ 
encccl are no longer voluntary or even con.scious, 
and so facilitates the evolutionary treatment of 
etlncal data. It plainly suggests, moreover, a 
definite theory of the origin, function, and future 
of consciousness. If it is a law of function to 
tend from the conscious and volitional toward 
the habitual, involuntary, and unconscious, it 
would seem that any perfectly adjusted func¬ 
tioning must be unconscious, tliat consciousness 
itself was essentially a concomitant of a disturb¬ 
ance of habit, and that unconscious functioning 
was both the beginning and the end of conscious 
life. Tims consciousness would be essentially 
evanescent and transitory. This inference can 
be avoided only by denying that the growth of 
automatism is to be conceived as a mechanical 
j)roce.ss. It must be conceived as teleologically 
conditioned throughout, i.e, as a device for the 
facilitation of reactions upon stimulation, and for 
the economizing of a consciousness which always 
has more work than it can properly attend to, 
and so attends to the calls upon it in the order of 
their urgency. A good deal of evidence may be 
adduced, from the actual distribution of conscious¬ 
ness and automatism in the performance of organic 
functions of the same antiquity, to show that the 
lapsing into automatism does in point of fact occur 
in this teleological way. 

4. In addition, however, to the actions which 
are removed from conscious control after having 
once been conscious, other automatisms are found 
to occur whicli seem never to have formed part of 
the conscious personality. They seem to be initi¬ 
ated outside the normal course of experience, and 
to intrude upon it as aliens. They may assist it, 
or more frequently disturb it, wlience they are 
usually regarded as pathological. Such auto¬ 
matisms are usually sporadic and discontinuous, 
but may attain to a considerable degree of co¬ 
herence and persistence in cases of ‘ multiple ’ and 
‘alternating' personality {q.v.). They have been 
classified as sensory {c.g. dreams [g.v.] and visual 
and auditory hallucinations [^'.v.]) and motor 
(automatic speaking and writing), and their inter¬ 
pretation raises the important question of sub- 
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cofisrious nientAl life (see SUHCONSCiousNKss) ;iim 1 
its relation to consoiousness. It is also thoujjjht l>y 
some that in siieh automatisms traces of super¬ 
normal knowled^'e and powers may be <leteeted, 
and those liave heen claimoti as evidence of the 
possil)ility of communications from tlie dejairted. 
Their hioIo<^dcal value for the <;uidance of conduct 
is not as a rule j;reat, and tliis is juecisely the 
reason wliy they are usually treated as patho¬ 
logical. Hut the whole subject ha.s not yet been 
atieipiately stmlied. It is clear, however, that 
historically these automatisms have contributed 
/jfreatly to the belief in possession, inspiration, and 
in the supernatural generally. 

LiTKRMrKR.— 1 ,* Michael Foster, Tfxt-htH>k of Phtinolmjy, 
Loud. lOOO. — a. T. H. Huxley, Collected Essny.'S, Ix>iid. IS93-V)4 ; 
S. H, Hodeson, ^fetaphjJSu' of Experience, Loud. ISOS, ii. 2. 

8 6; J. Ward, yatuniiism and Agnosticism, I./>nd, 1903, 
Lect. 12 ; W. jaiiies, Phnciples of Psychology, l^ond. ISiX), 
1. ch. 5 .- 3 . H. Spencer. Principles of Psychology, Ix)nd. 1881, 
§§ 212, 21 s, 2-14 ; W. James, t.c. — 4 . F. W. H. Myers, Unman 
Personality, Loud. lOM.i; P. Janet, Automatisme Psycholo<ji>iue, 
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19*Mt ; Sidis and Goodhart, Multiple Personaliti/, New York, 
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AUTONOMY.—The term ‘autonomy,’ a.s em¬ 
ployed by very early writers, is distinctly political, 
sijrnifyin^ civil or national independence. Some 
authors of the 17th and ISili cents, use it to denote 
the freedom of the rolii.rious constdence. Kant is 
the only one who introduces it into the langiia^^e 
of moral philo.sophy, in a truly characteristic sense 

Grnndle^ing zur Metaphysik der Sitten,* iScimmi- 
liche )Verke, ed. Hosenkranz, Leipzi*:, IS38-'184‘2, 
v'iii. 71 tT. ; ‘ Kritik der praktischen Vernunft,’ i7>. 
p. I4oli'. h Hy autonomy of the will, Kant means 
the faculty that tlie will iK)s.sesse3 of bein;; its 
own law^dver, of being itself, by its own nature, 
the source and substance of the moral law', the 
moral law itself. 

Under what conditions can the w'ill be auto¬ 
nomous? When it is determined by it.s own form, 
not Vjy its object, d'hi.s condition i.s fulfilled if the 
wall olieys only general laws, if it admits only of 
those maxims motive-s) which can be trans¬ 
formed into general laws. The will whu h alw'ays 
acts w'ith regard to tlie universal, as such, proviiles 
its own laws: it is autonomous; it is free. For 
to be free is to obey ab.solute imperatives, and 
imperatives of this kind are not the outcome 
of experience, but solely of reason as practical 
reason. 

The opposite of autonomy is heteronomy. It is simply the 
subjection of the will to some object or other, i.«. ultimately, to 
the desire of being happy. Heteronomous imperatives are 
never absolute, becau.se they imply empirical conditions in the ; 
subject and object, which do not exist everywhere and at all 
times. They therefore cannot submit to that moral poaition 
which consists in the unconditional surrender of the free will to 
absolute laws (i.e. of the will to itself, for nothing is absolute in 
the practical order of things except liberty itself); or, in other 
woros, of the empirical will to the pure will. One form of 
heteronomy is theonomy. It consists In obeying God, because 
He has sanctioned certain laws, arbitrarily Imposed by Him, by 
means of punishments and rewards. 

The ethics of autonomy, therefore, is the ethic.s 
of the pure will or of liberty. Thi.s pure w’ill 
naturally has an object, but it is not tlie matter of 
this object that determines it; it is its form only, 
or rather the quality that raake.s it worthy of 
being sought after by a will which aim.s at realizing 
the universal, t.e. general, laws. Thus general 
happiness can l>e sought after by a free will; yot 
not always so far as to embrace the well-being 
of humanity, which is of iritere.st to our human 
aen.si bililies, but only in so far as it can form the 
contents of a general law, which concerns the 
understanding of all rational beings. 

Autonomy i.s a kind of summary, forming the 
kernel of Kantian ethics. Hefore it can be 
* These numbers refer to the paragraphs of the article. 


thoroughly appreciated and criticized, a general 
exaniiiifttron of the ethi<-.s imist ho made. We 
shall confine ourselves to a few brief remarks. In 
particular, notice that in Kant the id<^a- of an 
autonomous will has two motive.s. ( 1 ) 'I'he first is 
the conception of liberty that it has williin it. 
Acconling to Kant, the will ceases to be free when 
it is determined by the attraction which any object 
other than itself may exercise over it. Tliis is 
what might lie called the ascetic element of Kant’s 
ethics. In all love, of whatever kind it is, he per¬ 
ceives only motives tiuit are govenie<l by the 
passions and self. ( 2 ) We must desire the uni¬ 
versal, for only the universal is presented to us as 
an element of pure rea.son ; all that is empirical i.s 
contingent. Here we find our.sclves in the presence 
of the rational and social element of Kant’s ethics. 
These Uvo arguments, which in Kant are blended 
in one, are in reality of very different kinds. Tlie 
submission of the empirical will t<» tlie pure will i.s 
not connected with the idea of the universal, which 
Kant identifies elsewhere with tlie social ; on the 
other hand, this notion of the universal affects the 
will only when it becomes the object of an attra(;- 
tion, the contents of a feeling. Kant’s ideal is a 
will which is identical with reason, but experience 
does not bear out the inference, ami it is not con¬ 
clusively proved, that the man whoso will has 
become ‘ pure,’ in the sense iniidied by Kant, is the 
moral man />ar exvcllenre. It H*,‘enis, indeed, that 
he w'ould la<;k what constitute.s the soul of all com 
plete and profound morality. The Kantian idea of 
autonomy is anab.stract ideastripj>e<l of all psycho¬ 
logical l>asis. It expresses an ideal of liberty in- 
dee<l, but Kant wtus quite unalile to deduce from it 
practical rules for human conduct. 

Of present-day philosophers, the chief to revive 
the itiea of autonomy is Cohen (‘Die Ktliik des 
reinen Willens ,’tUr Philosophic'^, 11K)7, pt. 
ii.). But, inspireu by Fichte’s ideas, ('ohen con¬ 
ceives autonomy, not as the faculty of {)ractical 
reason, producing laws freely for human conduct, 
but a.s the faculty of man, making the human 
individual the supreme end of all bis actions. 
Under tliis conception, autonomy becomes, in a 
direct and po.sitive manner, a social principle, 
which it is in Kant only indirectly or rattier 
negatively. 

LiTMATcai.— F. Jodi, Geschichte der Ethik ia der neuersn 
Philosoohie, .Stuttevt, 1882-80 ; F. Paulsen, Kant, Stuttgart, 
1808 ; V. Delbos, Xa philosophis pratique de Kant, Paris, 1904. 

EUGfeNK KHKHARDT. 

AVALOKITESVARA-i. The nam«.*-(a) 
I.4vara, which, among naiydyikfut (philosophers) 
and bhdktas (devotees) alike, refers to the jiersonal 
and supreme god, means etymologically * 

* monarch.* It is an epithet common to the Bodhi- 
sattvas, or at least—for that name includes every 
individual who seeks to attain the Bodhi, even 
althoimh he is still a * natural man * (prthagjana) 
—to all the Bodhisattvas who are in complete 
possession of the qualifications of Bodhisattvas, 
viz. those who are ‘great Bodhisattvas* (Bodhi- 
sattva-Mahftsattva), * masters of the ten stages of 
Bodhi.sattva-ship* {daiabkumi-Uvara) (see MahA- 
mjutpatti, 22, 15). But, when speaking of Avalo- 
kita, who is not only a ‘great god’ but a ‘god- 
providence,* we cannot forget that oiva is cfdled 
the ‘great lord’ (Mah^vara) or simply, ‘the lord’ 
(lAvara). 

(6) The meaning of the compound ‘ AvalokiteA 
vara* is not at all clear. Scholars do not agree as 
to its signification. It may mean either ‘the lord 
of what we see,* i.e. ‘of the present world,’ or ‘of 

• See Kern, Gtttch. 1.824, Inscr. uit Battambang, 76 ; Bumouf, 
Introduction, 226; Minayeff, Qrammaire patie, p, 7 : ‘ le souve- 
rain nul voit tout’; Grllnwedel, Lamaittm, p. 130 ; Bhy§ Da^cU, 
Buddhism (1880), p, 200 IT.; Waddell, Lamaism, p. 40, ai^ 
Jit A.S, 1894; Wattera, Yuan-Chtoang, 1. 343; ‘the beholdinc 
lord.’ 
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the view,’ or ‘the lord whom we see,’ ‘the lord 
revealed,’ ‘ the master who is or was seen.’ * 

But the TilHjtaiiH, and no doubt their Indian 
authorities also, took it to mean ‘ the lord who 
looks’; for their tninslation ‘ Spyan - ras - ’ 

seeins to dispense with the idea of ‘visible lord.’t 
Some modern interpreters have understood the 
Sanskrit name to si^^oiify : ‘Ion! who looks down 
from on high.’ This meaning is m)t quite satis¬ 
factory, for Avalokita, like all Bodhisattvas, looks 
both at the Buddha lih(Kjav(inriiuk?Ldvalokana~ 
para’) and at the creatures with a look of com¬ 
passion (' karundsnigdhdvalokana ’).X 

This interpretation makes Avalokita an at'tive 
present participle, which, as M. Kern remarks, 
18 batl grammar ; but Burnouf failed to see in this 
inaccuracy a decisive argument against the current 
interpretation, and we may agree with him.§ 
Further, from the CTamniatical jioint of view, 
Avalokitesvara, ‘lord of compassionate glances’ 
=:Avalokana, ‘lord of special mercies,’ ‘lord with 
compassionate glances.’|i Avalokita is the god 
whose face is turned in every direction in order t/> 
sec everj'thing and to save everylnxly ; he is called 
‘the all-sided one,’ " .sajnaiitaninkha.'^ 

(r) One of the most notable names of Avalokita, 
and certainly the one whi<‘h gives us the be.st idea 
of the character which had been ascribed to him 
for a very long time, is Lokeh'ara, Lokandt/ut, 

‘ Lord, I’rotector of the world,’ M. Keni expresses 
it very well when he says tliat he is the ‘god of 
the present,’ ‘he who bears the world,’ ‘son of a 
Buddha (A mitftbha), os tlie present is the son of 
tlie past,’ the concrete counterpart of the ‘Body 
of Law’ {Dharinakdt/a), the present form of the 
Budilha, ‘ the god of daylight and of the living, as 
Amitftbha, who dwells in the setting sun, is the 
god of Paradise.’ ** The texts clearly show that 

•See Kf*rn, Iiiscr. xiit Battami>ang ‘lord copt^inplated'** 
Avalokit-a iavani-vyaktA i^vara, \.e. a nair.e of Siva; ‘lord of 
the view t/r of that which is seen > s. another name 

of Siva. 

\ Spyan rasimchak^yLM, ‘eye.’ It Is a lofty expreaslon. W^e 
have, , ‘lluijfs rjei spyan-raa-kyla tfzigs-pa : karup&chak^^ 
avalokayan’ (.'tarat Chandra, Diet.)- dzigf also is a word of 
elevated style, meaning 'to see,'and, owing to the influence of 
the name o*f Avalokita. meaning ‘to give,' ‘cmniiassion.' If the 
TilHjtan translation cAUse<l any doubt, the following quotation 
from the v«-rsilled K.iranila (Hurnouf, Introd. p. ‘2^(5) would dispel 
it; ' lie is so calUsl bec.ause he regards with cojiipassion heings 
suffering from the eMls of existence.’ The Mongol has nufufier 
utchfktchi, ‘who l»eholds,' (rojn nuixibtr utehego, ‘to see,’ from 
n»<iu7i, ’eye.’ 

I SddJiaiia (text of inoantation), quoted by Foucher, Icon. it. 
pp. 16, IS. Ws^<leil oxplain.s ‘ look dow n from on high ' by the fact 
th.it the usual dwelling-pla>e of Avalokita is on mountains. 
This information is correct, .and ostaMishes a point of contaoi 
Is’tween Avalokita and ^i\a. Hut the prefix ava has no such 
preri.He meaning. The vynvolukana, ‘glance,’ like the smile 
(^mifa) and the beam (rcutnii), is a mode of comm unicat Ion. 

<i Burnouf. Introd. j». ‘226, note. Parijita(M<ihdvyxitpa(ti, 120, 
6:i) seems quite dearly to mean parijitavdn, and it !s potsihle 
that there are otlu r examples. 

See B(»htllngk-]ioth, s.r. lok with ara (f 2). Furlh>*r, 
axsilokita means ' a person to w hom good-bye has l>ecn Mid,’ 

‘ one who has laH*!! seen for the last time ’ (see indexes to 
hirpovadiiud and Mahdx'astxx). Avalokitesvara is mdecsi the 
lord of the dev‘arted and the help of the dxdng. The present 
writer owes these %aluable observations to Mr. F. W. Thomas. 

•, Lotxat, ch. xxiv ; Kern, ii. 171; Beal, Catexxa, SS4. Like 
tamantachandra and mtnantdlokha, it is an epithet oommon to 
all Uie Besihisattvas {Lalitavistara, fi50, 11). 

•• See Kern, op. rit. With regard to the solar character of 
AmIULbha and AvalokitA, the first of the meditations on Aml- 
tibha, aa it is deiH;ribe<i in the .dTmfuj/urdAj/dna, is full of In¬ 
formation ; 'all Wings ... see Uie setting sun’ (see § 9X 
AmlUbha is Siva urirevealed; Avalokita is 6iva revealed. 
The infinite indivisible light which characterizes the former 
{amita Al/hd) is contr.'wted with the finite lljfht (mtfa) of the 
Utter : * Brilliant is l.Aokesvara, w ho l)car8 on his head AniitAbha, 
brilliant with, as it wore, the apiiearanc'e of the sun and the 
moon with their finite splendour.’ Klsewhore AvalokiUt is repre¬ 
sented M having the sun as his body (ditiokarax^apxtn). The 
Paradise of Amitahha is rUwjly connecteii with the town of 
Vanina in the West, the city of the sunset, which is usually 
calle<l Sukha (.M.\x Muller, SBR xVw. P-,--)• also 

have w>me connexion with the city of Kusavati, where the 
•great King of C.lory’ reigns {HahdsxuiassanasxUla, SBE xi. 
p. 247). 
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Avalokita is the sun; and, in fact, Padmapini, 
‘ lotu.s-bearer,’ which is a name of Avalokita, is 
also a name of Surya {‘sun’). Avalokita is the 
Violin of the Buddhists. 

2 . If Avalokitesvara si^mified originally ‘ the lord 
who i.s seen,’ ‘ de geopenbaarde Herr,’ ‘ the revealed 
god,’ it looks a»s if we ought to trace back this 
conception to the very origin of the personage 
under discuHsion. This would present difliculties.* 
However that may be, as it is very difficult to 
arrange our literary and iconographic material 
historically, we shall content ourselves with placing 
it in logical order. There will be good reason to 
doubt whether this plan gnve.s an accurate idea 
of the evolution of Avalokita, because popular 
religion and religion a.s described ]>y the sources 
are two very dittorent things. 

3 . Although the Mahdvastu gives a sketch of 
the theory of the bhCnnis (‘ spiritual stages’) of tlie 
Boilhisattvas, although it abounds with ‘areas’ or 
‘fields of Buddhas’ [Biiddhaksetm], there are no 
Great Bodhbattvas in it, playing the part of pro¬ 
tector of creatures and patron of lluddhas, and there 
is not a trace of Avalokita. 

In the among tlie 32,000 Bodhisattvas, wlio 

listen to Buddha, the author mentions Moitreya, 
I )haranisvara,t several others, and particul.ii ly a 
Mahdkanmacharulrin. Dr. Waddell remarks that, 
in the Til>etan translation, this last name i.s re¬ 
placed by Mahakaruriamittva (‘IShin-rje elien-po 
.sern.s-dpa’); now Mahakaruna^ ‘the great and 
merciful one,’ is one of the innumerable .synonyms 
of Avalokita. We leave it to the reader to judge 
whether this information is sufficient to contradict 
the popular uninion that there is no mention of 
Avalokita in tne Lalita.X 

4. A great many authorities § do not give 

Avalokita unrivalled supremacy, but place Tiiiu 
along w’ith a certain number of companions, tiNo 
or eight, apart from the crowd of Bo(ihi.sattvj'->. 
and accord him a kind of pre-eminence : ‘ tl;<‘ 
sons of Buddha, with Avalokita and Manjiigho 
at their head . . ‘ Avalokita, Samantahhmh.i 

(‘the w'holly auspicious’), Mahjughosa (‘lovily 
voice’ = MaujuAri’), Ksitigarhlia (‘earth-womb 1 , 
and Vajrin (‘tlmiiderholt-holder’ = Vajrapani),' 
whose special task is the struggle against tiie 
licmons. 

In tliese texts we are confronted with a great 
I superhuman saint, the chief of that noble group of 
Budhisattvas who, according to the Great Vehicle, 
<onstitute ‘the congregation' (Sahghn) or thinl 
jewel, Avalokita plays a most important part in 
.M)ine of the sutras, e.g, in the iJhannasangUi, 
where he extols charity, ‘the great compassion,’ 
the only function of the Bodhisattvas, to which 
one must give onc.self up entirely without fear of 
committing sin ; if the exercise of charity involves 
wrong doing, it is yet better to sutler the pains of 
hell than to deprive a creature of tlie hope he lia.s 

• The present writer thinks that M. Kern gfives a perfe<'t 
explanation of the nature of Avalokitesvara. who is a Buddhist 
$iva in visible form, while Amitahha is the siva Brahman. The 
former is characterized hy the ‘measurt'ti’ liphtof the sun and 
the moon, the latter is ethereal and infinite light (amita). The 
Battambang inscription is very clear. But the present writer 
thinks that Ijefore becoming Siva, Avalokitesvara was a 
Bwihisattva, and, as such, was nameti Avalokita. 

t ‘ Lord of the earth,’ on« of Siva’s names, a ‘ dhy&nibuddha ’ 
in the Sxirariinprab/Kisa; according to Waddell, ‘a common 
title for ManjuSri ’ (JBAS, 1894, p. 55X 

} Lunar names (chandra) are frequent among the Bodhisattvas 
(cf. Mahin'i.rifpotti, 23). 

§ e.( 7 . Bodhii'harydratnra (ch. ii. 1, 48). In ^fah(^ryv(pattl 
(published a.d. 816-838)2.3, we find the following order; Avalo¬ 
kitesvara, .Maitrej-a, .Xk.aivagarhha. Samantabhadra, Vajrapripi. 
Mahju^irikuniarahhiita. ,'<arviinivarai>aviskamhhin, K^itigaih.ha, 
Mahasthaniaprapia, Batu.TKotu, ButluipAui, et<’. It must he 
, observed tlmt Katnni'unM i cunre L'hvunibodhisailva) 

i is not the first of the ‘B.^ilusattvas ’ ho;, ;.Ming with Katna ' and 
I also that Manjuslri bohis .pute a subonloiate place. Uf. Dhar 
j Ttuisaftorxhn, xii.. wbi're among the eiglit Bodhisattvas there 
I is no iiieiilioM ot .VvuJoKU.i. 
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laced in you. * A valokita is a Great Bodhisattva, 

ut he is not the only one, nor is he unquestionably 
the first. 

It is probably this staco in the history of A valo¬ 
kita that is represented in the very old reliefs, 
where a * Lotus-bearer ’ Padmap&ni (afterwards 
the equivalent of A valokita) appears with four or 
seven other Bodhisattvas, surrounding a Buddha 
or below a Buddha, f 

There is reason to believe that Maitreya (the 
future Buddha), for example, whose doctrinal 
position is better established, must originally 
nave taken precedence of him,t and there are 
noteworthy and well-authenticated writings, such 
as the Sanskrit-Tibetan Lexicon {Mahdi'yutpatti) 
and the Chinese records, which lead us to believe 
that Maitreya wets able to maintain his position. 
In any case, it must be noticed that the r6le 
of ‘Good Bodhisattva,’ helpful and divine, the 
very noble (paramarya), the giver of security 
{abhayandada), etc., was divided among Ksiti- 
garbha and his companions, before it became the 
more or less exclusive desi^ation of Avalokita.§ 
Now it must be borne in mind that the preceding 
remarks are very hypothetical; for, trom the 
dawm of the Christian era, in certain circles at 
least, A valokita became an important personage 
and a jealous god. 

5 . Lotiis of the True Law, Sukhdvatiiyuha, 
Amitayurdhydnasiltra. — (a) A valokita is not the 
protagonist of the Lotus, but there is a whole 
chanter on his dpuTrela, his ‘gesta,’ in Skr. his 
fndfu2t77iya.\\ He is far superior to the other Great 
Bodhisattvas j(Aksa 3 ^Hmati, etc.), who along with 
him listen to Sftkyamuni, with the single exception 
of Mafijihirl, who is probably his equal. He is the 
‘saviour’; it is better to think of him than to do 
honour to thousands of Buddhas. He assumes 
the form IT of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Mahesvara, 
Kuvera, Vajrapani,** as the case may be, the more 
easily to fulhl his task of mercy. Ak^yamati 
(‘undeca^ung intelligence’) presents him with 
flowers; ne divides them between Sftkya and the 
stapa of an ‘extinct’ Buddha. According to the 
versified text, his real dwelling-place is in the 
‘ Sukhakara,’ the paradise of Amitabha, where he 
sits sometimes on the right and sometimes on the 
left of Buddha, 

* 6«« Sikids, p. 286; BodhicharydvaMra, p. 814. 

t See Oriinwedel, Buddh. Art in India, pp. 196, 201 ff. 

j Maitreya is th« only liodhisallva acknowlodred In the 
Little Vehicle. He la the aet^oiifi In MahdvytUpaUi, ^ the Orat 
in Dharm/uafipraha, xil; and plays the chief part In the 
foundation of the Great Vehicle, Orunwedel (Buddhistitefu 
Kunst) haa some hesitation in recognizing Avalokita in the 
O&ndh&ra sculptures, and Is certain only of the identification 
Qt Maitreya {Buddh. Art in India, p. 192 n.). Nevertheless, 
the view which, following his example, we express on the 
chronological and dogmatic priority of Maitreya is supportad 
not only by the fact that Maitreya alone is recognts^ by 
the Little Vehicle (Beal, Buddhist Records, 11. 61), but also 
by certain statements of the Chinese pilgrims, who were 
more interested in the heaven of Maitreya than in that of 
Amit&bha, more interested in the coming of Maitreya than 
in the present living Avalokita (see especially ib. ii. 223, i. 
227). 

I More or less exclusivs, according to Wassilieff, as is proved 
by the collections of ths one hundred and eight names, 
of divinities in Kandjur, Rgyu, xiv.; Avalokita, Maitreya, 
Xk44agarbha(Khagarbha),Samantabhadra, Vajrap&ni, MahJuAri, 
Sar\’anivaranavi 9 kambhin and K^itigarbha (Wass., 17&), ths 
eight Bodhisattvas of the Dharmasa'Agraha, with the addition 
of Avalokita and the omission of Oaganagafija. 

II Sec the translations of Bumouf and Kern. The M&hdtmya 
forms ch. xxv. of the Ohineae edition. In China it is one of 
the official texts of the religion of Avalokita (see I-tsing, in Taka- 
'lusu, 162-Beal’s tr., Catena, p. 389). 

^ The Sikfds ascribes to every Bodhisattva this power of 
transformation. Even the wish of all the Bodhisattvas to be¬ 
come food and drink (pdnabhojana) in times of famine is taken 
literally. 

The association of Vajrap49i witii divinities who are any¬ 
thing but Buddhist is worthy of note. In the hundred and 
eight names of Tirk (ed. de Blonay) VaJrapftQl begs for mystical 
recipes from Avalokita. See E. Senart, Congrbs d'Alger, 
* Vajrapkv* ’: «nd below, p. 269*> n, L 


{b) The SuJc?idvatl and the A mUdyurdhydnasUtra * 
supply us with a very fine tlieology of Amitabha 
and Avalokita, a theology which has the twofold 
distinction of being almost orthodox, while seeking 
to present a rational account of all the exaggera¬ 
tions of bhakei, or devotion. 

Amitabha or Lokanatha was in ancient times a 
bhikpi calleti Dharniakara,t ‘ mine of the law ’; it 
is now ten ages {kalpas) since he became Buddha, 
and it will be a very long time before lie is extinct. 
In principle all the Buddhas are equal; they j)osse 88 
the same intrinsic perfections, the same knowledge.^ 
But it is very probable that they are ditlerentiated 
in the exercise of their Buddhahood, acconling to 
the vow that they have made. Now Dharnuikara, 
the future Amitabha, under the Buddha Loke.Ava- 
rarftja,§ vowed that, when he reached Buddha¬ 
hood, he would have a ‘ Buddha field,’ wondrously 
blessed, the happy land {Sukhdvat%),\\ and that is 
why there tiock to him from all the ‘ Buddha fields ’ 
tlie beings appointed to nirvdria, either as future 
arhats or as Buddhas.^ It is with Amitilbha 
that tho.se who are guilty but po.s.seas the promise 
ami potency of deliverance spend their period of 
probation in lotus-llowers; with him also the 
Bodhisattvas become prepared for their last birth, 
by having gooil o})iK)rtunitie 8 of going to vi.sit, to 
honour, and to li.sten to the Buddhius of all the 
w'orld.s.** After this period these Bodhisattvas will 
Income Buddhas, and will have in their turn 
spheres of their own. As regards Avalokita, it 
is at the end of our age that he will appt?ar as 
the thou.sandth and last Buddha of the age.ft 
The Bixlhisattvas are not equal among them¬ 
selves. In the heaven of AmitAoha there are two, 
Avalokita and Mah&.sth»\niaprApta,t^ alnK>st os 
great and luminous as Buddha, who sit on thrones 
equal to his. .-Vvalokita is the more majestic this 
is due to his vow to bring all lieings, without ex 
ception, into the ‘happy land.’ And while Ins 
glorious body illumine.^ a preat many worlds, lie 
traverses them all in different forms, some¬ 
times real and sometimes magical; like AmitAbha 
himself, he has parts of himself incarnated here 
and there ; he never forgets for a moment his role 
as provider of the Sukhavati. And it is he, rather 
• iStuJkAAixilfryuAa (Chlnew tr. 147-186), In two redaoiion*, 
edit«d by Max Muller, Ansod. Ozoniensia, and also in ftu -slinilc 
Mue^eGuizuet, 11 ., translated in SBB xlix, with the Amirdyu-', 
the Skr. original of which eeemi to be loet (translated Into Chinene 
in 424). On this text cf. alao JBTS, 1894, 2, 1. 

f On the human antecedente of Amita and Avalokita, of. alec 
lUmuaat, Fo-kous-ki. 

I There are two thing* which have no limit, the brilliance of 
AmiUbha and the prajflApratibhdna of every Buddha. The 
light of AmitAbba Illumine* all the field* of Bud<lh.'», owine m 
the ‘special vow’ of this Buddha to lighten hi* own field and an 
Infinite number of other field*. Although Amitkblia i* praiMtl. 

S lorifted, and preached by all the Buddha*, he oannot lay claijn 
3 any kind of monarchy. A fairly Just idea of the system may 
be formed by rerarding the Buddhas as saints (in the liomati 
Catholic sense of the word), who are all saints for the same 
reason, but among whom piety distinguishes more or less 
powerful saints. Of. Mahdvastu, ill. 830. 13. 

9 A name of Avalokita. 

8 More refined in charity is the wish expr e ssed In Karuna- 
puxsiarika * to have a Buddha field' inhabited by inferior being* 
overwhelmed by calamities, In order to have a mors wortliv 
object of pity. 

1 In the kingdom of AmitAbha all the Bodhisattvas are in 
their laut birth, and live there without limit, owing to their 
special wish {pranidhdnaoUeia) to save others. It is not«- 
wortliy that our text admits the existence of arhats, saints 
according to the Little Vehicle, i.e. beings appointed to attain 
to nirvana without passing through the stage of Buddhaliooti 
’The Great Vehicle believes that all l>eings win become Buddhas, 
but this was not the belief of lliuen Tsiang. 

** They do not even have to move In order to worship and 
listen to the Buddhas of all the worlds. 

ft Schmidt, letter die tausend Buddhas (p. 106); and R<!>muBat, 
Cosmogonie, Mdangrs Fosthuines. 

It In modem (Tibetan) picture* of the Sukhftvati, VaJrapAnI 
takes the place of MahksthAma (Foucher, Catalogue, p. 8 , 3 ) 
The Japanese represenUtion of the Sukhkvati Is nearer the 
original text Maitreya, Avalokita, and MahAsthAma often have 
stupas on their beads (Oriinwedel, Buddh. Kunst, o 198 and 
fiir 83). * 
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than Amit&bha himself, who is the lord of the 
Sukhavati.* 

This ostentatious and short-sighted glorification 
of Amitabha and Avalokita corresponds, in our 
opinion, to a doctrine of salvation, very different 
from the ordinary doctrine of the Great Vehicle. 
According to the Idttle Vehicle, the Buddhas w’ere 
only instructors ; in the ‘ rationalist ’ Great Vehicle 
they have become models, and the Bodhisattvas 
appear as friends, counsellors, protectors; f their 
)reHence does not in any way lessen the necessity 
or personal effort. In tlie Sukhavati, Amitabha 
and Avalokita save the faithful almost in spite of 
themselves, as the cat saves her young by taking 
them in her mouth (a Krai^navite metaphor). There 
is, however, one reservation : beings guilty of 
‘mortal sins* are excluded from the Sukhavatl. 
The Amitdyurilhydna does away with this restric¬ 
tion : the parricide is saved if he pronounces the 
name of Amita. In a word, our theologians, as 
well as those of the Vipiupurdna, have to dis- 
1 ingmish between ordinary people who are liable to 
hell, etc., and devotees who are naturally exempt. 

(c) It is to this period that the iconographic 
monuments seem to belong, about which the 
('hinese pilgrims had given us their testimony, 
before the archteologists examined them; and 
we are quite justified in referring to them here, as 
the Amitayurdhydna speaks of statues in which 
the characteristics of the got! are reproduced. We 
lind isolated statues of Avalokita, among which the 
Luant statues deserve mention, and groups in which 
he is facing Maitreya, Tara, ami Mauiuiri, and 
probably also Mah&sth&ma — w'onderful statues, 
recurring throughout the whole Buddhist w'orld 
from the extreme North-West to Ceylon.t They 
give us a sculpture<l representation of the texts, 
w hich describe in detail the attitude, colour, and 
qualitie.s of the gods. The Amitdyurdhydimsiitra 
places a ‘ magical ’ Buddha, twenty-five leagues 
liigh, on the head of the glorious body of Avalokita, 
seated <»n the left of Amililbha ; this is clearly repre¬ 
sented in the icons (to which attention has already 
been drawn by Hiuen T.siang), where Avalokita 
weai-s in his head-dress a seated statue of a Buddha, 
who, at a very early date, if not from the very be¬ 
ginning, w as identified with AmitAbha.§ 

The Chinese pilgrims seem to have recognized 
a characteristic of the Great Vehicle in the fact 
that worship was bestowed on the Bodhisattvas, 
Muujiisri and Avalokita, and on the Prajn^. 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions that a statue of Maitreya 
wiis worsbinj>ed in a district which is quite ‘ hina- 
yAnistic’ [Unddh. Becord^, ii. 61)—the same thing 
happened witli the statues of Avalokita in Ceylon 
—but he tells the curious storj' of Gunaprahha, 
who, when he wa.s transferred to the heaven of 
Maitreya, refused to worship him, because an 
‘ordained hhik^u’ is sujierior to a Bodliisattva 
(i. 192).li 

• He !• colled Sukhivotiivora (Trikdii4a4e^), 

t See the ‘Code du Mohkvkna en Chine,* where Avoloklta 
doee not pUy ony port ot oil (J. J. M. de Oroot, p. 98). 

X The Information of the BuddhUt pilgrims on this point is 
conOrtued and explained by the miniatures published by M, 
Koucher. The last Insw'ription devoted to Avalokita is dated 
1229 (Oudh). On Avalokita in Ceylon, cf. Foucher, /con. 110; 
Beol, lUconh. u. ?47 ; JHAS, 1900, p. 42. Some 

authors think that Mount I’otala. to the east of the Malay 
Mountains, la perhaps the original home of Avalokita. It is 
well known that this I’otala has been transixtrted to Chma ami 
to Tibet (Tdrandlha, 144, 203; Foucher, Icon., 28; Waddtll, 
/.Aum, 1905. pp, 364. 388). ^ 

i The relation l>etween ‘ Dhviiiubuddhas and their Ikxihi- 
■attvas is explained in the art. Adibcddha. Wassilieff nientions 
Valrochana as the father of Avalokita. Cf. (Irunwedel. Daddh. 
Art in India, p. \00t. i .... ... 

j| For a study of this problem Uie reader is referred to art. 
MahItXsa. To avoid any misunderstanding, let us merely 
point out that the At alokitairaia and the lihadrachanpnun- 
dhdna (Naniio, 1142), whirh eorresiwnds closely to U, are lookM 
upon M lacred texU by the SautrknUkaa, who are supposed to 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 


6. Avalokita rises still higher in the Kdranda- 
vyiiha • and in the Surahgama ; f but here the 
theology seems to he extremely involved ; we have 
now to deal not with a sQtra, but with Purftnic 
literature. On the other hand, the iconography 
and the manuals on incantation demonstrate that, 
on account of the above-de.scril>ed notion of the pro¬ 
vidential polymorphism of Avalokita, that god is 
identified with all the Hiiulii deities, both mild 
and cruel. Avalokita is a Buddhist Siva, an ascetic 
and a magician. 

(a) In some of its features the KdrandavyuhaX 
recalls the Lotus and the Amitayurdhydna-. 
Avalokita learns the law from Amitabha, he comes 
to worship Sakyamuni, and brings him flowers and 
Amitahha’s compliments; he is therefore in some 
way inferior to the Buddhas. But, on the other 
hand, he is far superior to the Buddhas and also 
to Samantahhadra: no Buddha possesses clair¬ 
voyance {pratibhdna) to his, all the Buddhas 

together could not estimate his wortli. No other 
being besides him has a marvellous body, which 
the Buddhas have difficulty in .seeing, and eaxih 
pore of which contains thousands of Buddhas, 
saints of all kinds, and entire worlds. And 
it is from the body of Avalokita (Foucher, Cat. 
p. 25), regarded from another point of view, that 
the inferior gods issue: the sun and the moon 
come out of nis eyes; § Mahe^vara, who will be 
called MahAdeva, and receives the promise of 
Baddhahood, comes from his foreheaa; BrahmA 
from his shoulder, etc. We have said that, in 
addition to being demiurge, Avalokita is also a 
saviour; from his fingers flow rivers which cool 
the hells and fee<i the pretas (‘ ghosts *); he terrifies 
all the demons and puts VajrapAni to flight.|| 

There is no need for astonishment at this extra¬ 
ordinary mastery over men and things. Avalokita 
is the great yogin, the great magician {vidyadhi- 
pati, anekarnantraSatdvaJdrna); he is in posses.sion 
of the formulae (in which he glories in the Ami- 
tdvurdhyana); but, above all, he possesses the 
only, the true, formula 6^ mani padme AuiJ’a.T 
* See the Calcutta edition, 1873; Caoma-Feer, p. 246; Hodg¬ 
son, Extracts ; the summary of Rajendralala (Buddh. Lit. pp. 
95, 101); the masterly exposition of Burnouf (/nfrod. p. 22l)t 
The Tibetan translation probably belongs to a.d. 616 (Schlagint- 
weit, p. 84 : Bockhill, p. 212), but the original is suppos^ to 
have been In existence from the time of the mythical king 
l3ia-tho-tho-ri (a.d. 427); see Griinwedel, 451, 247. On 

the ifaxii-bka’htniin, ‘the hundred thousand precious com¬ 
mandments,’ a glorification of Avalokita, which is wrongly 
supposed to belong to this time, see Rockhill, 212, and Sema- 
gintweit, 84. For Uie history of the R&k^is, cf. Beal, Buddhist 
Records, ii. 241. 

t Ch. vi. See Beal, Catena, 39. 284; Nanjio, 390 (tr. a.d. 
384-417); Wass.. 176 ; Csoma-Feer, 249; and the quotations from 
the ^k^dsamuchchaya. Enumerating the innumerable, we dis¬ 
tinguish 32 manifestations ot the god, 14 cases in which he 
provides safety, etc. For the worship of Avalokita and Ami- 
tablui the reader is referred also to the Chinese sources. 

} ^kyamuni speaks to Maitreya, Sarvanivarapaviskambhin 
and Ratnapkni. Avalokita receives 61 designations. Are the 
lists of 108 names later ? 

$ Surydvalokanakara (see Foucher, loe. cif.); cf. the name 
Avalokita. 

I Vajrapdxtividrdvaxuikara. In the Bodhicharynvatdra, Vai- 
rapani is par excellence the demon-dispeller, and the charitable 
visitor of hells ; hut from most ancient times Avalokit.-i t<x) has 
been engaged in the salvation of infernal beings. 

•,] It is this famous formula that is in view' in the Divyavaddna 
(foot of p. 613) which makes no mention of Avalokita. S ikya- 
nmnl imparts it to Ananda ; it w’as preached by the six Buddhas, 
it is known to 8akra, Indra, etc. ; it constitutes a talisman of 
the first rank (see Burnouf, Introd, p. 541; Kern, Gesch. i. 400). 
The Tibetans claim that it fell down to them from heaven 
ol>out A.D. 400. 8o far as the present writer knows, it is neither 
mentionctl nor contemplated in Nanjio, No. 326 (tr. a.d. 420), 
which contains two dAdrapw and two bijas. A great deal 
has been written about the ‘ formula of six syllables,’ We m.n> 
mention Klaproth, JA, March 1831 ; R^musat, MRanges, p. W, 
Fo-ko}ie-ki, p. 118; Sohlagintweit, pp. 54 and 65; Grunwe<1cl, 
Lainaism, p. S2. 

There is no doubt that U»e tantrik literature gives it ar. 
obscene interpretation. 3/opi and padme in this jargon 1 k\\<* 
a very distinct value. On the other hand, R^musat's cosuk 
logical explanation does not seem altogether improbable, .'"ce 
R W. Thomas. JRAS, 1906, p. 464. 
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Is there a Buddha who possesses this ' hexasyliabi' 
(^adak^arJ) knowledge {vidyd) ’ ? No. Is there a 
being who possesses it ? No. It belongs to Avolo 
kita alone, and lie reveals it to whomsoever li 
pleases. This magical omnipotence has its otlie 
side; whoever knows tlie formula does away witl 
the god, whose ‘heart,’ i,e. ‘mystery’,’ the formula 
is, and in his way is another Avalokita.* 

P’urtlier, the single word ‘ Adored one ’ (vandita 
is a sufficient description of him. lie is the refuge, 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sahgha all in one. Who¬ 
soever pronounces or traces on his hmly the magical 
s3dlables receives a body which participates in the 
liody of the thunderbolt {vajmAilt/asanra), the 
apex of knowledge of the Buddhas (Tathdgata- 
d'i(i 7 takvti), and K'comes like a dhdtu.stupa, a sthpa 
with rclics.f 

(6) Iconographj' and the manuals of incantation,:J: 
which illustrate and supplement each other in a 
marvellous yvay, prove that this deitication of 
Avalokita is not merely verbal, but that it is in 
clo-^e c4>imexion with worship ami dail3^ idolatr3'.§ 
All the Tibetan forms of Avalokita are replicas 
of the Hindu cults, which are attested as early as 
the loth and Ilth cents., but are undoubtedly 
much more ancient. In fact, our literar3" evidences 
[Sfidh>rna^) prove that the foreigner had had an 
intluence on the mt)ther - count ry, for there are 
repre.sentations of Avalokita, as “well as of other 
gixls, after the fashion of Ud3-ftna, of China and 
other places. 

It would be impossible to de.scrilie the wdmle 
iconography of Avalokita; that ta-sk ha.s quite 
recently been performed extremely well.|| We 
shall merely notice a few characteristic features, 
Avalokita is tK)l3Miiorphous ; but, in many cases 
and until the more degenerate times, he retaias the 
human form, two arms and a head. There is 
usmilly on his head a small figure of the Jina 
.\mitabha. 1 i In one iiand he iiears the lotus 
ipadma),** w’ith the other he makes the ge.sture 
of the ‘bestower of favour,’ and a ghost {preta) 
is represented holding up itxS tliin lips towards 
the ambrosia which tlow.s from his fingers. A.s 
satellites Avalokita has TAril (sometimes in two 
forms, calm and angry), Hayagriva (‘horse- 
necked’), the guardian of the 30 , 500,000 magical 
formulae, and Sudhana, who is also a friend of 

* Ttaiu magician (rruiydvin) with eleven heatli — this shows 
the best and truest form of his pol>Tnorphisin — is inconi- 
prehensihle. He apT)ear9 and disapi^ars like a meteor ( jcalann 
n:dynipindah). He has a hundred thousiand arms and a hundre<l 
thousand times ten million eyes. He exists in the }>ast, the pre¬ 
sent, and the future (trikiiia). He was at work when Sikya- 
mum was merely a worshipper. There is no limit put upon 
his activity except when all beinjfs have entered nirvAna. He 
Cuddhas, in fact, are only some of the saints whom he has 
‘ matured,’ and who owe everything to him ; there is deliver¬ 
ance only in the hexaayllabic formula. 

t Ijct us recall the fact that the Kdraxi^avyuha in verse adds 
some details in the ' Adibuddhistic' sense (see art. Adibcdoiia). 
But note that there is nothing to Indicate the generation of 
Avalokita by Amitabha (in the Marii-bka^hbum, AvalokiU Is 
born from a white ray from Amit&bha’s left eye, or he issues 
from a lotus as a young man of sixteen years of age); nor is 
there any trace to be found of the system of the ‘ DhyAni- 
buddhas’ and their ‘sons'; VajrapAni is a malevolent being, 
Ratnapani is a personage of secondary rank. Avalokita it 
nowhere, M far as we can see, called Padmapanl. 

I The bija of Avalokita seems always to lie Arih ; his mantra 
18 the hexasylJabic formula (see the beautiful plate, .^hlaglntweit, 
p. ft5), but sometimes we And 6?% rajradhnrm/i hriA. 

i There are representations of Avalokita after the style of the 
Adraiydavyuka and of the Mdynjdldbhisambodhi. 

II Foucher, Jeonographie, i. and ii. 

1 Trikdn4aiei}a, which gets its information from Vyadi (Vin* 
dhyavaain ?) gives the names Jyikeivara, Amitftiihasekhara, Pad- 
mai^ni, and also Khasarfiana, Kftrandavyuha, Sukhavatrtvara. 
Tar4 is the daughter of Avalokita. 

** Already at Safiohi the ‘lotus’ is represented In the hand of 
a great many personages, as an offering intended for Buddha. 
Those who carry lotuse.s are not all Avalokitos, for Maitreya is 
among them (sec Gninwedel, Buddh. Kunift, p. 107). It is 
worthy of notice that neither the Lotiu of the True Law nor the 
nor the Aynit.dyug nor the gdra|ida seems to know 
Podmapani. 


Alaitnya. When Avalokita has four arms, two 
of them are joinetl in atljali (the hands forming 
a euj)) as a sign of respect; the other two hold 
the lotus and the rosary. But the ascetic attri¬ 
butes are the antelope’s skin and the watei-|)ot. 
x^Vml then, when the god reeeive.s the name.s of 
Siva, AmogliapAsH, Hillriliala, Nilaka/itha, Ihulma- 
nartesvara, eH\, ids arms, Iii.s faces, and his eves 
beconio multiplied, and he earrie.s tridents encircled 
with .serpents, skulls tilled with flowers, liows, 
arrows, etc. 

.Among the curious figures, besides^ those which 
clearl3' show the ideiitilication with i^iva, the fol¬ 
lowing are noteworthy”: (I) the figiiio of Siih- 
liamula (‘ lion's cr3”'). This was tin* name given to 
the solemn declaration.s of Sakvaniiiiii ; Mafijusri, 
who in Bmidili^m i.s the personiTieation of wisdom, 
i.s nioiinled on a litm. Avalokita be<*oniea confnsecl 
with Manjusri, is seated on the lion, carries the 
book and the sword of Mahju.sri, but all the time 
retains bis own attiibiite.s a.s well. (2) 'I’lie ligure 
with the tliou.sand arm.s, in which the arms, ar- 
rangeil in the form of a peacock’s tail, give a 
graphic representation of the metaphor;* this is 
11 .seiilptnieii interiuetation of the universalit3'^ 
)f tlie god. ( 3 ) The tigiire with eleven hemlH 
three, three, tliree, one, one, the laxt one being 
die boa«l of Amitabha) and a tlionsand arm.s is the 
ranslntion, as it were, of Iii.s former name Sanian- 
:amukba.t It corresponds toa legend which show.s 
very clearly the cliaraetcr of Avalokita : ‘ May my 
!iead split asunder,'(he Loxi had said, ‘if I fail in 
113’ vow to .save btnngs ! —an old Buddhist exjires 
don. As a matter of fact, he did give way for 
in instant to diseouragement, on seeing the in- 
•ffioac3” of ids ell'ort.s ; hi.H head split into a thon.sarni 
liece.s, and Amitablia jmt it together again. There 
are several forms of this story, in winch the old 
s mixed witli tlie new. 

We .shall also (juote a modern Nenalcvse insetrip- 
ion whicli gives a gocxl account of tlie dignity and 
Hie ph3'.sio'moniy of our hero : ‘The chiefs of the 
Yogins call him tlio King of the I'ishes (d/afsy- 
ndra), the devotees of the female deities (.^dA. 7 ^i,T) 
all him S'ikti, the }>U(hlhist.s call him Lokf.i- 
'(tra. All lionour to this being, wliose true form 
.3 Brahman.This identideation of Avalokita 
w'itli the Sakti var excellence, i,e. with the [x r 
son ideation of the cosmic female encrjjy, shows, 
in a more .striking way than the coupling of the 
.(od with the twenty-one Taras, § that the Chinese 
'ransfonnation of AvaltikitA into a woman had 
irobahly Is^en alreaiiy elTerted in India.!! 

7. We need not say very much about tlie Tilietan 
doctrine of incarnation.s, according to wliich all 


*^ach hand* (.Sandberg, Collo- 
Mial Tiftetan, p. 197). S^unetimei only sixty-six arm* ar« 
epreaentecl (Foucher, Cahil. I,*)). 

t .See Schlagintwcit, ]\ bk ; .Schmidt, Forechungen, p. 202 (the 
lead is broken iriU) ten picccH). This number stensn recall* 
,he eleven Kudras, and shows us Avalokita as a disguised diva 
Being V4gisvara, he is none the less Brahmi when he tvecomea 
3iva.J It may be useful to mention that the Ar>alokifa 
•Jendaiamukhadhdranis (Nanjio, 327, 82S) were translated into 
Chinese in 657-681. Among the other .S'amanta" (Mahdvyut- 
vattt, 23, 81, 86, 38, 63) the most famous is Samantahhadra 
Lotxu, xxv\. ; Kern, p. 437, note), a double of diva, and the 
)nly one of the ‘ DhyAnibodhisattvas' who is not a pdni 
^vajra, ratna, pndma, vi^vapdxii). 

t Inscription dated 792 ; see Ind, Antiquary, lx. 192, Kem 
^ennenging, p. 14 ; on Matsyendra, see Wilson, ii, 80. and i’ 
14 ; Kern, op. cit., 42, and Uvi, Nipal, I. 349 ff. He Ulong* 
? the mysterious line of ‘ Siddhas,’ tuasters of the Hathavoffa 
ivilizcrs (?) of Nepal. Sometime* he is the eon of AdinAtha' 
nd Is placed five spiritual generations previous to Oorakh- 
i4th; sometimes he is Horakhndth's dlsoiivle. There may )>e 
onwaled under his name a historical personage identified with 
bJapAiii-Failniapanl. But although the mythical explana- 
ton finds very little favour, euhemerism in such a subject 
seems almost «‘hiinerical. An imporUnt iconographlc deteil 

I. r«t 

5 JBTS, 18514, 2. 1." 

il On the Chinese AvalokiU. see Eitel. Handbook, p. 2t 
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the moiHUitic digniiarieB are nirmdruia (8priil-pa = 
klioubilgan) of the chief deities ; it will be sufFi- 
cdent to refer the reader to the article Lamaism 
and to the sources. We shall merely say that Ava- 
lokite^vara, the patron of the 'J’ibetan Church, is 
incarnated in the person of the (Ireat Lama(rgyal- 
ba ryga - mtsho), while Amit;ib)ia dwells in the 
Great Pandit (Pan-chen) of the rival monastery. 
Waddell, though without tulequately setting forth 
his proofs, maintains that the tlieory is a recent 
invention ( 1640 ). There is no doubt that l.amaic 
hierarchy is peculiarly Tibetan ; but it is quite as 
certain that many Hindu Sid<ihas or Yogins have, 
by their magic, succeeded in identifying them¬ 
selves witli gods. 

LiTKitATi KK.— Detailed bibliography In Burgess, Arch. Sur- 
fcy of U'enttni Jjuiia, So. 5 (1883), p. 14, and Grtinwedel, 
M 11K)(), notes 21<. 

O/iUJiVAL Aorw;A'.s’,—.I.f.xioonB ; MahivyuLpatti, Dhariiiftnab- 
(rraba, Trik.\nda6o^, Sa/idharniaptindanka, Stikhavativyuba, 
AniitayunliiyanaHutra, Dwibieban avatara, K4ra/jdavyuha. 

TinhTA.s sovHCH.'i .—Csoma Peer, AMd ii. 3:kJ; Sarat 
Chandra Das, Dictimiary, p. 806, 7.4 .V/i ( 1882 ) ii. 126. 

ClUSE.'iK SOUHCKS. — Nanjio, Vatalofju^, 1883, Nos. 327 £f. ; 
Beal, Cat4:na, 1878 (Aurangaina); the liuddhint pilgrims. 

JieHitles the general works of llo<lg8on, B\jrnouf, Wassilieff, 
Kern, Kopj^en, S<-hlagU)lw»’it, Bander, Waddell, atid Orun- 
wcdel, the rea<ler is referred to Wilson, SeUct Works, i. 213, 
ii. 1-3U, lia^ulUha Tracts from Ssjial, 1862; Kern, Jiucrip. utt 
iiiittiimfiaiKj, Ainsterdaiu, Ih'.r.b ran diiuLsrus, 

1888 ; Fovicher, /c</no( 7 rup/n>, i., and ii.,liK».'>; Blonay, 
Ih’csse Tarn, 1S0.> ; Grunwedel-Bnrgess, liuJdh. Art iri 
Jyniia'i, 11K)1 ; Waddell, ‘The Indian Cult of Avalokita,' 
JItAfy, 1804. 61~8l), (.tmrttfer of Stkhini, 1.VJ3, p. 2.10 ; siH-cially 
<jn Iconography, Burges.s, Arch. Surv. Hep. of Western India, 
No. 9, Bombay', 187l», and No. 5, 1883; Pander, Pantfi^on des 
TschangUcha UxUuktu, Berlin, 1800. 

L. DE LA Vall^e Poussin. 


AVARICE, —Avarice may be defined as an ab¬ 
sorbing passion for cartlily [uis.sessions and a selfi.sli 
gratilication in their retention. It includes b»tb 
the getting and the keeping of wealtli. In the 
getting the avaricious man is tempted to put a.side 
all enmsiderations tliat stand between him and his 
(dtject, and in the retention ho looks le.ss to the 
Ixuicticial use to which any posses.sion can l>e nut 
tlian to his own luxury in p().s.8e,‘o<ing it. In oniin- 
ary language, avarict! i.s largely restricted to thi.s 
second feature, while the pas-sionate desire that 
liegets the avaricious charaetter i.s described as 
covc'tou.sne.'y.s (wh. .see). Avarice i.s thus applied 
more frequently to parsimony in the storing ol 
wealth, and covetousness to rapacity in seeking 
after wealth. Covetousne.ss stirs un the di.scon- 
tented to clutch at wliat other people iiave; avarice 
begets the miser who hoards greedily all that he has. 

I’he avaricious min<l seems almost to make money 
or possessions end.s in themselves, and yet it may 
he donhtetl whether money is not always thought 
of os a means of gratifying tlie love of jdecasure or 
the love of power in s<»mo of their many forms. 
The miser gloats over his gold, hut even in his 
most deba.sed state lie probably sees in it the possi¬ 
bility of acquiring ea.se or satisfying ambition. He 
probably pictures in his imaginaMon the splendour 
with which he might surround liimsclf, the .security 
he has against j»overty, or tlic greatness of the one 
who will inherit all as his lieir. Certainly, at tirst, 
avarice leads men to ania.ss money Injcause of the 
conimand it gives over the convenicnce.s and luxuries 
of life, and hecause of its cthcacy as an instrument 
of amhition (cf. Mariineau, Tr/pes of Ethical 


Theory \ 1S86, ii. 172 ). 

Avarice springs, therefore, from two of the 
Btrongeat liuman pa.ssions, the love of pleasure and 
the love of power; aUhough it inav continue even 
when pleasure and power seem no longer likely to 
be gratified. In its last stage it lieconies repellent 
to 5l, aa its selfish ab.sorption reveals the degrada¬ 
tion and folly of the niammon-worshiiip^ 

The detcnvdatlon of avarice is graphically d<'scril^ bv 
who repnefenta the minor aa cleaving to the dust. In PurgaUtry 
(Longfellow'a tr. xix. 120 ff.)— 


‘ Even as our eye did not uplift itself 
Aloft, being fastened upon earthly things, 

So justice here has merged it in the earth.' 

A similar conception is found in Milton's flescription of Mammon 
{Par. Lost, i. 680 ff.), whose looks and thoughts even in heaven 
were always downward beutr— 

' admiring more 

The riches of heav'n’s pavement, trodden gold. 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy’d, 

In visi<jri beatific.' 

Of. also Bunyan’s acc ount of the man with the muck-rake, who 
was so intent upon the things of earth that he ha/1 no eye for 
the crow'Ji of glory. It i.s little wonder Uiat the folly of the 
niiser in giving up his life to the hoarding of earthly possessions 
is keenly felt by the noblest writers. Dante {Inferno, vii. 04) 
expresses the thought of all .sjuritual minds when he depicts 
the ignorance and folly ot avarice 

‘ For all the gold that is beneath the moon. 

Or ever has been, of these weary souls 
(Ijiild never make a single one repose.’ 

The miser is rej»reiiented frecpiently in literature, as in Molifere’s 
L’A tare and in PlautuR's Aulularia, on which Moliere’s play 
was founded. The unhappiness of the avaricious is well 
suinrm-d up in the closing words of Euclio, the miser in the 
Aulularia: * Nec nociu, rn c diu, quietus urujuam eram : nunc 
dormiain.' He has be.'-tcjwed his treasure upon his son-in-law, 
and has thus divested himself of all future cares. Now he 
hopes to sleep quietly, w'hile formerly he had no rest by day or 
night. 

The petty meannesses of the miser are illustrated in the 
Characters of Theophrastus (ed. 1 ssing): ‘ If he gives a dinner, 
he docs not serve up as 't uch fo^xl as is necesj^ary. . . . When 
sent out ... on a public coniuii.ssion, he leaves the provisions 
for the journey to his family, and lives at the expense of his 
fellow-travellers. ... If one of his friends is to have a wedding, 
or is alx>ut to have his daughter married, he speedily undertakes 
a journey to spare the marriage present.’ 

Restraints mav be put upon avarice by the laws 
of a country. Thu.s, certain methods of increasing 
wealth may be declared illegal. Stealing, fraudu¬ 
lent practices in trade, atlukeration to make extra 
profit, the exaction of exorbitant interest, may all 
1)6 declared piini.shahle otiences. Law may also 
detil with tlie misuse of wealth, e.g. monev ma^ 
not be hoarded b^y any one in such a way that hi.s 
functions as a citizen are not performed. A man 
i.s not allowed to be dependent on the State for 
support while he has money at his command. A 
father is bound to use his wealth to support his 
children. Cliildren are bound to support their 
parents. In tliese and other w'ays law' may put 
limits to the right of a citizen to hoard possessions. 

A further extension of these social restraints is 
liound up with all theories of socialism or coni- 
muni.sm. Under these all private capital would be 
almost, if not altogether, al)olished. Item might 
still lx* paid to the community, but interest would 
ccjise. Each individual would be remunerated in 
proportion to the services he had rendered. Thus 
socialism would seek, by abolishing the present 
system of competing capitalists, served by com¬ 
petitive wage-lal)our, to strike at the system that 
encourages the avaricious nature. 

In the individual life an ellort may be made to 
check avarice by one great act, as by the vow' of 
poverty, depriving the subject of all personal 
interest in property and all power over it. Tliis 
VOW', along witii tlie vow' of cha-^tity and obedience, 
was adopted by the Dominicans and Franciscans 
to coinplele the irrevocable surrender of those w'ho 
entered the religious state. 

For the most part avarice has been restrained by 
the application of general ethical and Christian 
truths to the personal life, and in particular to the 
earning, saving, and spending of wealth. Christi¬ 
anity teaches that selfishness is a deadly sin Avhich 
must give place to a supreme love for God, and to 
tlie love ot neigliboui as well as self. Wealth is 
to be looked upon not as an end in itself, but only 
as a means towards attaining higher ends in life. 
When a man earns money, he should not be taken 
possession of by worldly things, but pos.sess tiicm 
as if lie pos.se.sseil them not. He should not hoard 
w'ealth ii.selessly in fear of want, for he slieiild 
believe that, if "he seeks first the kingdom Cod, 
all things needful for life will be mided by Hod. 
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In using wealth, he is not to allow himself to bo 
dominated by tlie selfish love of pleasure or 
power, but, regarding himself as a steward of God 
he is to use it as a means of procuring a free ant 
indepemlent human existence and development for 
himself and those around him. 

LiTKRATrRR.— Hume, Kssaytt, Moral, Political, ami Literary, 
e<i. T. 11. Green and T. II. Grose, liOndon, 1875 ; Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory^, Iv<indon, 18Se; Stalker, Srren 
Deadly SiJis, Ltnulon, IIMU ; Mozley, Enivcritity Serttvois'^, 
L<iijdoii, lS7rt ; Fowler and Wilson, Principles of Morals, 
Oxford, 1S94 ; Hannay, Spirit and Origin of Christian Mon- 
astici^n, Ix>ndon, ll>e3. D. AIaCRAK TOD. 


AVERROfiS, AVERROISM. — i. Life. - 

‘ Averroes ’ is a corruption of the Arabic name I bn 
Kushd. Abu ’l-\Valid Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Kushd was Iwm at Cordova in the 
year a.H. 520 (A.D. 1126), of a family of standing. 
His grandfather, who was kftdi of Cordova, wrote 
some imjHirtaiit works on law. His father also, 
and afterwards Averroes himself, held the post of 
kadi. He studied law in his native town, and 
medicine under the guidance of Aba Jafar Hilrun 
of Tnixillo. He enjoyed the friendship of Ibn 
Zuhr, a famous physician, and the acquaintance of 
the celebrated tueosophist Ibn 'Arab!. In 548 we 
find him at Marrakesli (Morocco), being presented 
by Ibn Tufail to the Amir of the Faitnful, the 
Almohad Aba Ya'qab Yusaf. His account of this 
introduction has been coramnnicated a.s follows : 


* When I came Into the preeence of the Amir of the Faithful,' 
he says, ‘ I found him alone with Ibn Tufail, who be^an to 
eulomze me. . . . After askinjf my owm, my father’s, and my 
family name, the Amir oj>ened the conversation with the ques¬ 
tion : “What is the opinion of philosophers on the sky? Is it 
an eternal substance, or did it nave a beK-inninfif ? *' A sudden 
fear seized me, and rendered me speechless,' "rhe Amir, how¬ 
ever, soon put him at ease by himself treatinff the question with 
a knowledfte unJooked for in a prince, and sent him away laden 
with presenCs. 

It was Ibn T^fall too who advised Averroes to 
write a commentary on Aristotle. He told him 
that the Amir often complained about the obsemrity 
of the Greek philosophers, and of the translations 
then existing, and said that he ought to nndertake 
the explaining and arranging of them. There is a 
passage in Ibn Tufall’s philosophical romance, ^ay 
oen Yakzdn, that is supposed to be an allusion to 
Averroes, who was just then beginning to write. 

In A.H. 565 Averroes was appointed a ka<li at 
Seville, and, about 567, was installe<l at Cordova. 
From this time onwards he devoted himself to the 
comnosition of his greatest works, although he felt 
buraened all the time with public duties. He 
travelled a great deal. In 674 he was at Mar¬ 
rakesh, in 575 at Seville, and in 578 back again at 
Marniivcsh, where Yusuf appointed him his chief 
pliy-ician, a post that had been held by Ibn Jufail. 
When Yusuf sent him back to Cordova, he bore 
the title of ‘ Grand Kadi.’ 

Averroes continued in favour during the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Ya'qab al-Mansttr, Yuaafs 
successor; then he fell into disgrace. This was 
the result of the opposition his writings en¬ 
countered from the theologians, and it bears 
witness to the influence that his philosophy was 
beginning to exercise. They accused him of vari¬ 
ous heresies (see below, § 3) ; and even went the 
length of trying to make him pass for a Jew. 
After undergoing an examination on the subject 
of his orthoaoxy, he was banished to Lucena, near 
Cordova. The Amir also ordered (c. 1195 A.D.) 
all the works of the philosophers to be burned 
except treatises on Medicine, Arithmetic, and 
elementary Astronomy. 

These decrees were afterwards reversed, and 
Averroes wm recalled to Marrakesh ; but he did 
not long enjoy his return to favour, dying on the 
9th of Safar, A.H. 595 (lUh Dec. A.D. 1198). His 
tomb is at Marrakesh, outside the TagazQt gate. 


2 . Works.—Averrots’ great claim to glory lies 
in his being pre-eminently Aristotle’s comuieiitator. 
To this he owes bis renown and popularity in the 
West in the Mi<ldle Ages. His j)hiIosoj)liy proper 
hn.s l)een tiercel^' attacked, and, in the present 
writer’s opinion, often mi.sunderstood. I>iit theear(* 
with which he composed hi.s couiiiieritaries, their 
coiiipas.s, their abundance, and their ingeniiity, 
have caused them to be used as a basi.s for the 
.study of phiIosoj)hy in schools. 

In accordance with a custom which still prevails 
in MusalniAn teaching, these coinincntarieM are of 
three kiiitls: short, medium, and long. These 
three degrees correspond to the three years or three 
periods into which phili>sopliical instruction was 
divided. It is in this way too that the (Qur’an or 
the 'nkrXid (‘articles of faith’) is commented on in 
the universities of Islftni, recourse being ha<l to 
more and more comprelieii.sive glosses, according Uj 
the progress of tlie puj)il.s. 

In Latin or Hebiew we have tlie flireo kinds of 
Averroistic commentaries for the Srronii 
the Physics, the treatises on the Skjf and the Soul, 
and the Metaphysics ; but no Ion*; commentaries 
for the other works, and none at all for tlie History 
of Atiiniols, tsiuX the Politics. In .Arabic we have 
the ine«liuni commentaries on Pulif ics nnd Rhetoric, 
a treatise on four books of Aristotle on Loyic, and 
a translation of fragments of Alexander’s com 
mentary on Metaphysics. H. Dercnl.nuirg lias 
brought into evidtmee the existeme of an .Arabic 
collection of sliort commentaries or compendiiims 
{jaxedtni) in the library of t!ie Escurial. This 
work has ahnost exactly the same contents as that 
mentioned by the author of the History of the 
Ahnohads (Fagnan’s tr. p. 211). 

Kesides this great work, his commentaries, we 
have a somewhat important work on Folernics, the 
Tahdfut td-TahnJ'ui (‘Vanity of Vanities’), which 
was levelled against the theologians. It is in the 
Arabic text. There are also a few fragimmts in 
Arabic which are not so inquiitant. Aimmg the 
works that Kenan mentions os having been written 
by Averrotis besides his commentaries, but which 
are perhaps not all clearly distinct from them, are : 
commentary on Flato’s Republic^ opinions on al- 
Fftrftbi’s Logic and on his manner or comprehend¬ 
ing Aristotle, discussions on a few of Aviceruia ’3 
theories, commentary on Nicolaus’s Metaphysics, 
treatises on the alwtract intellect and its relation 
to man’s, and a commentary on the Profession 
A Faith {’Akidah) of the Mahdl Ibn TOmart. 
Averroes was the author also of works on Juris¬ 
prudence, Astronomy, and Medicine. Of the lost 
named, we piossess the text of a treatise which, in 
the Middle Ages, enioyed a somewhat wide-spread 
reputation, the KuUiydt (i,e. ‘Generalities’). 

^ Doctrine.—It is by no means certain that the 
Western writings which we possess on Averroes 
give us a very true idea of his doctrine. His 
philosophy was fiercely attacked by the theo- 
ogians, who represented it in the light most 
favourable for their own ends. With the inten¬ 
tion of pointing out the dangers that it presented to 
the faitli, they forced assertions out of it, they drew 
overstrained inferences from it, they told whither, 
according to them, this doctrine led rather 
than what it really was. We know this method 
of jirocedure well from the work of al-Ghaz&lI 
entitled Tah&fut (‘Destruction,’ or ‘Vanity of 
Philosophers’), where he applies it to al-FiArabl 
and Avicenna. This work has now been carefully 
studied. It is clear that al-GhazAl! reproaches 
‘ philosophers,’ not so much for explicitly profess- 
ng anti-religious doctrines, os for holding opinions 
and hyiHitheses which are not likely to^ useful 
for proving religious truth, but from which con¬ 
clusions contrary to the faith would rather be 
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inferred. This does not mean that al-Fftrabi and 
Avicenna did not seek sincerely to establish a 
philosophy compatible with (h>;<ma. 

Now the same thing hiii>pened in the case of 
Averrocs. He was ojiposed by theologians, not only 
by Musalm&ns, but by Christians as well; and we 
see his system not from his own point of view, 
but through the distorting criticism of these theo¬ 
logians. Some of these authors are, indeed, more 
accessible than Averrocs, whose ideas have to be 
sought either in the rare Arabic texts or in the Latin 
translations, whose style is very obscure and difficult. 

It seems that even Renan, in spite of all his 
intelligence, his facility, and his perspicacity, has 
not absolutely guarded against tnis fundamental 
injustice ; and too often, in his slightly wavering 
explanation of Averrocs’ philosophy, he presents 
not so much the authentic doctrine of Averrocs as 
that which has been attributed to him. The fol¬ 
lowing is, very briefly, Averrocs’ doctrine according 
to lienan : 

It had A very evolutionary character. Eternal matter, the 
•volution of th« germ by its latent power, an undetermined 
God, the impersonality of the intelligence, the emersion and re¬ 
absorption of the individual, constitute iU essential points. He 
further represents Averroiis as a downright detenninist, whose 
Ood does not recognize individuals, but can recognize only the 
general laws of the universe. He sa^i, moreover. In several 
places that Averroes denies resurrection. Not firmly enough 
impressed with the great influence of Nso-Platonism In Ishim — 
an influence brought into evidence by Dieterici—he trice to 
trace the ideas of the Arabic philosopher to Aristotle, which he 
•ometimee finds rather ditficult, and is surprised that the 
theories to which the Arabs give preference are precisely those 
that appear in Aristotle only in an obscure and secondary 
manner. 

We cannot quite agree with these diflferent ways 
of looking at Averrods. We believe that he 
must be studied as belonging to the school called 
alfaldsi/a (‘Philosophers’), of which we shall 
hear more in connexion with al-Farftbi and 
Avicenna ; that the doctrine of this school is more 
Neo-Platonic than Peripatetic; that Averrocs’ 
doctrine is precisely the same in principle, differ¬ 
ing from it only In unessentials ; and this is exactly 
what appears from a perusal of the work entitled 
Tahdfut cd'TahAfut (‘V'anity of Vanities’) which 
Averroes wrote in reply to al-Ghaz&li’s Tahdfut. 
Al-Ghaz&ll attacked al-FftrSbl and Avicenna. 
Now it frequently happens that Averroes finds 
al-Ghazflli’s criticism justified, and he reproaches 
his predecessors for giving him this advantage. 
Then he modifies something in their system; but 
these modifications deal only with details, or with 
the manner of exhibiting the doctrines ; they are 
not really essential. 

Is there any need, as has been suggested, to 
regard these modifications of Averroes on the doc¬ 
trines of the school of ‘ Philosophers ’ as an approx¬ 
imation to the system of the Peripatetics? This, 
again, is by no means certain. It is doubtful 
wmether there is much less Neo-Platonism in 
Averroes than in his predecessors. His opponents 
in the Middle Ages accused him of having often 
misunderstood Aristotle, and sometimes their 
criticism seems well founded. 

Let us now exhibit some of the chief points in 
Averrocs’ philosophy by comparing them with the 
corresponding points m Avicenna’s philosophy. 
This not a very cosy task ; for Averrocs himself 
seems, more than Avicenna, to feel the difliculties 
of the philosophical problems. He is less confident, 
less systematic, more analytic ; he disputes more, 
is more troubled about the opinions of others, and 
seems to have less lirmness about his owm con¬ 
clusions. 

(1) Eternity of the iror/rf.—The doctrine of the 
eternity of the world had early j)artisAn.s in Islam 
in the Mutazilites, such lui Abul-Hudail and 
Tum&mah. The former considered the creation as 
simply the act of putting the universe in motion. 


We have a fragment of AverroSs, published by Dr. 
Worms, w'hich is very clear on this question. He 
recognizes that there is a creation, and that the 
world needs a motive power ; but he interprets 
these two ideas in a different manner from the 
theologians. He believes in a creation that is being 
renew'ed every instant in a constantly changing 
world, always taking its new form from the pre¬ 
ceding ; but he does not admit creation ex nihilo. 
According to him, this continuous and incessant 
creation is more worthy of the name of creation than 
that w'hich is accomplished once for all, Averrogs 
claims that fundamentally this idea does not differ 
from that of the theologians. The fact remains, 
however, that in his system infinity can be reaclied 
in time—a point w'hich the orthociox doctrine does 
not admit. But for him, as well as for the theo¬ 
logians, creation does not take place in time ; it is 
produced for all eternity ; and time is produced and 
created at the same moment sui the w’orld, accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of the orthodox school. Time, 
for all these Musalrnan thinkers, is the result of 
the existence of the world, and is manifested in the 
movement of the spheres. 

The world then, although it is eternal, ha.s a 
‘mover’ or ‘agent.’ On this point Averroes recti¬ 
fies a proof of Avicenna’s vvhicn does not seem con¬ 
clusive to him. The mover or agent is that cause 
of the world, eternal, like it, whicn produces it each 
instant and moves it. Celestial bodies, indeed, 
do not have a perfected existence except through 
movement; that w'hich gives them this movement 
is their ‘ agent.’ In this way Averro^ distinguishes 
between eternity w ith cause and eternity without 
cause {mtemitas secundum tempus^ ceternitas sec¬ 
undum essentiam), CJod alone is eternal without 
cause and without mover or agent. The w’orld is 
eternal, but has an agent. 

(2) Orioin of multiplicity. remarks that 
the problem which engrossed Averroes most was 
that of the origin of lyings; we might say, with 
more precision, the origin of multiplicity. Indeed, 
it engrossed the whole Arabic school. God being 
one, liow does multiplicity emerge from Him ? 
Avicenna recognized the principle that ‘ out of one 
only one can spring ’; consequently, he thought 
that first of all there came from (jod a primary 
being, one alone, called the ‘ first cause,’ from 
whom then evolved the multiplicity of beings. 
Averroes does not absolutely maintain this prin¬ 
ciple. The opinion he professes is neither so clear 
nor so absolute, although he meant it to be more 
supple and synthetic. 

tie admits, like all his school, the succession of 
the celestial spheres, considered as incorruptible, 
animated, and moved by intelligences. He make.>i 
a few changes in the details of their procession. 
He holds that multiplicity exists, not only in the 
different aspects of knowledge that they have of 
one another, but also in their mutual distances 
and in the ‘dispositions’ that they have in them. 
Averroes, moreover, does not ^mit that the 
celestial bodies are composed of matter and form, 
as Avicenna admitted—an opinion which leads to 
the conclusion that the existence of these bodies is 
not necessary, for matter and form depend on ono 
another for subsistence. By rejecting tliia opinion, 
Averroes continues to diminish the importance of 
the r6le of creator. 

A single power, he holds, comes from the first 
principle. The whole world results from it, and 
all its parts are so ordered and connected that the 
wdiole, moved by this single energy, acts in concert. 
Thus, in animals, the dillcrent faculties, the mem¬ 
bers, and the actions, are united in a single body ; 
and each animal is judged a single being, having 
at its disposal a single pow'er. It is because ol 
this dittuwon of power, intellect, and soul, in the 
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heavens and in the sublunary sphere, that it can 
be said that God created, maintains, and preserves 
the world, as we read in tlio Qur’ftn. It does not 
necessarily follow that, because tliis power pene¬ 
trates into manifold beings, it is itself manifold. 
There flows then from the unit, i.e. from the lirat 
principle, a power, single itself, which becomes 
manifold in the beings that participate in it. 

This system certainly shows how the lives of the 
diflerent beings that compose the world harmonize. 
]hit Averroes seems to have avoided explaining 
t lie origin of these beings. 

(3) Knowledge in God. —Averrot'sgive.s us his idea 
of the philosophic argument that ‘ the first prin¬ 
ciple comprehends only its own essence.^ He does 
not agree with the theologians that we are then 
driven to the conclusion that God is igmorant of the 
whole world, and does not know His own creation. 
The meaning of this assertion ia that God com¬ 
prehends in His essence bein^ in their moat 
exalted state of existence; and when the philo¬ 
sophers say that He does not comprelieiui the 
beings that are below Him, it signifies that He 
does not know them in the way in which we know 
them, but in a certain manner that is |>ecnliar to 
Him. For if any other being existed who pos¬ 
sessed a knowledge similar to God’s, (xod would 
have an ‘aasociate’ in His kiiowleiige, and H 
would no longer be unique. This is why it is 
impossible to say that Divine knowledge is general, 
or that it is particular ; these are rnoiles of Iniiiian 
knowledge, and they refer to beings, who are the 
causes of human knowledge, but who cannot be 
the cause of God s knowledge. 

To sura up; we cannot, according to Averrotfs, 
admit that the knowledge of God depends on 
iHiings, for then the less perfect would be neces¬ 
sary to the more perfect; nor that Go<l does not 
comprehend in His essence things and their order, 
for then He would not be intelligent. It .stands to 
reason, therefore, that He conceives things in a 
higher order of existence than that in which we 
know them. 


with ftml involved In It At times we ere Inclined to believe 
that the Arabic phlloeophers have an Idea of this power similar 
to that of the modern psychical schools, and that they Mieve 
that it depends on some subtle matter, which is more delicate 
than ordinary matter, and is not usually apprehendwl by the 
senses. That is the Impression iflven by reading passages like 
the following 

‘There are some who say that the soul resides In a subtle 
thing called celestial heat, In which are the souls that form 
the bodies. No philosopher will deny that there is a celestial 
heat In the elements which serve as support for the faculties of 
animals and plants. Some call this heat the “ natural celestiw 
faculty." Galen calls it the " informing faculty." These souls 
form bodies; this is the reason why I’lato says that the soul 
is setwrate from the Ixxly; for If it depended on it, it would not 
create it. The soul Is something that Is added to the innate 
celestial heat. Each species has its soul, Intermediary between 
those of the celestial bodies and the souls that are here l>elo\v in 
the visible bodies. It has therefore been said : “ At the death 
of the Ixxiies. tlie souls return to their spiritual condition and to 
those subtle bodies which none can see.^’' {T'ahaJtU, p. 1S8). 

It follows, then, that If the intellect exists perfectly and 
actually only when general and freed from the conditions of 
individuality, the soul, on the contrary, though belonging to 
the universal power that circulates In the world, may be in¬ 
dividual and remain so. That is what Averroos points out 
after a passage in which he has been speaking of the unity of 
the intclligonoe : ' This argument,’ he says, ‘ is of value for the 
intclligenre, for there is nothing In the Intelligence of the 
nature of individuality: but it is a different thing wlUi the 
soul; for even if it is des]>oile<l of the accidents by which 
individuals are multiplied, the most celebrated of the sages 
say: "It is not exempt from the condition of individuality’’* 
(op. cit. p. 1S7). 

The sou), therefore, according to thi^ doctrine, 
may remain individualized after the death of the 
Ixxiy'. It rn/ig do «o. ArgumentH of a imrely 
philosophical order do not force us to believe that 
this individuality really exists, but they sliow that 
it i.s possible. Such secm.s to he Averro(\s’ point of 
view on the question of the immortality of the 
soul. In the emi, lie leavc.s it to revehition to 
settle this question. ‘ It is a very ditliciiit prob¬ 
lem,’ lie says. Tlie philosophical introduction to 
the problem is puslieti to the point we have ju.st 
seen—the knowledge that the soul forms tlie IxxIy, 
and that, since it form.s it, it cannot depend u]»oa 
it. We cannot therefore deduce the de.''truction 
of the soul from that of the Ixidy. Tlii.s agrees 
with what we find in Avicenna. 


This theory of the diflferent orders of exi.stence is, 
nevertheless, a little ob.sciire. Averroes tries to 
explain it by coriijiaring it to colour, which i.s one | 
in its es.sence but has dill’erent degrees of exist- ] 
ence, according os it is in bodies, or in our sight, 
or our imagination, or onr other faculties in 
their order. In view* of this explanation it would 
be uniu.st to claim that Averroe.s’ system denies 
Providence. 

(4) The soul and the intellect .—We may take 
it that Averroes' psychology is, as a whole, con- 
stnicted like that of Avicenna. Hut there i.s one 
l^int in tliis .system which we must not forget, the 
distinction betw’cen the soul and the intellect. 

Thi.s di.stinction is especially important in its 
bearing on the que.stion of the survival of the .soul 
and its ‘unity.’ It lias often been said that 
Averroes taii/j^ht the ‘unity of the soul' and the 
unity of the intellect in the universe, and that he 
denied the immortality of the individual soul. 
The present writer does not believe that this latter 
a.s.sertion is correct; the former, about the universal 
unity of tlie soul or of the intellect, undoubtedly 
is. But still we must try to discover the exact 
meaning of this expression. 

According to the school of ‘ Philosophers,’ the intellect and 
the soul are not merely distinct in de^ee ; that is to eay, the 
Intellect is nob merely the most elevated kind of soul. We feel 
that there is a more profound difference between the.se two 
ideas, a real difference in their nature. The intellect alone 
seems absolutely free from all matter; It is essentially that 
which is opi>oMe<l to the common idea of matter; it represent* 
the higher domain of general or abstract; It is pure thought. 
The game can by no means be said of the soul. The idea of 
soul, in Musalman philosophy, is closely allied to our modem 
ideas of power and energy. 'The soul is the energy Chat 
animates matter; and as such, far from being aljsoluteiy | 
opposed to matter, it is, on the contrary, profoundly mixed up ' 


Belief in the survival of imlividual souls, com¬ 
bined with belief in the eternity of the world, 
briu^ up a ditficulty with regard to infinite 
nunUier. Since tlie nuinher of souls produced at 
the Ixiginniri^ of the world is without end, tliere 
would lx; an infinite number of individuals exist¬ 
ing at one and tlie same time. Now, mo.st of the 
Arabic philo.sophers, Avicenna excepted, refused 
to ailinit infinite number. Averroiis agreo.s with 
the majority. He seems to solve the difliculty by 
counting only a single soul as a principle ; he does 
I not anply numlier to the particular souls that are 
l)ound to it. There is but one soul, just as there 
is but one light; its multiplication to infinity in 
individuals is only a .seconaary matter. lu short, 
Averroiis refuse.^ to admit infinite number in the 
case of objects that are ouite detached from one 
another; but he does aamit it, in a secondary 
manner, in the ca.se of objects previously bound to 
a general unity. 

Such is, as nearly os we can judge, the real im¬ 
port of Averroi'.s’ system on the problem of the 
unity and the survival of the soul. It is also 
evident that it is quite imjiossiblo to admit the 
contrary opinion, which is that AverroHa denied 
the survival of the soul. For there is no doubt 
that Averroes claimed to remain one of the 
faithful. Now it is an absolute impossibility that 
he could believe himself a Musalm&n and at the 
same time deny the immortality of the soul. His 
thought must nave lieen, like that of the whole 
school of Philosophers, that the former pliilosophy 
was true in the main, and that the Muhammadan 
faith was also true ; that consequently there should 
be no essential [>ointof contradiction between them, 
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but that, on the contrary, tlie one should complete 
and explain the other. 

As for the question of ‘ the unity of the intellect,’ 
it is by no means the same as that of ‘ the unity 
of the soul.’ It is, moreover, a question that pre¬ 
sents no difficulty if it is made quite clear what 
the author means by the terras in fjuestion. 

The unity of the intellect merely the 

universality of general hieas, .Averroes explains 
this universality of rational knowledge at the 
same time as its perpetuity: ‘Ghazali,’ he says, 

* has taken this argument from the I’hilosophcrs : 
the intelligence, starting with the individuals of 
any species, lays hold on a single conception, which 
is the quiddity of this species, and which is not 
divided with the persons that are multiplied 
through ori^n, position, or constituent. This 
concet)tiori, therefore, cannot be subjected to birth 
and aestruction, like the individuals to which it 
jK?rtains. This is why the sciences are eternal ; 
neither are they bom nor do they die except by 
accident, that is to say, by their relation to such 
and such an individual. They are not perishable 
in themselves.’ 

General ideas, according to the school of Philo¬ 
sophers, exist really in the active intellect, i.e. in 
the world of celestial intelligences. This world is 
eternal, and is harmoniously arranged under the 
First Principle, which is Goa. ITie human intelli¬ 
gence perceives general ideas only in so far as they 
succeed in entering into relation with tlie active 
intellect, in which these ideas reside. These exist 
actually. Whenever man’s intellect perceives 
them, this intellect itself becomes perfect ; it is 
comjdetely developed and actual. liefore this, it 
was incomplete, unfinished ; it was not yet the 
intelligence but only a prelude to the intelligence, 
a general possibility of understanding, what the 
Philosophers call the ‘ material,’ or passive, in¬ 
tellect. We see in the works of al*Kindi, al-Farabi, 
and Avicenna the different degrees through which 
the intelligence passes in order to become actual 
instead of ‘material,’ as it originally was, t.e. to 
pass from the potentiality to the fact. 

This sy.steiii is quite clear. It is very evident 
that the material intelligence, whicdi is a mere 
jK>ssibility, is not persistent in itself. The only 
I)ersistent intellect is the realized, ‘ acquired,’ or 
‘ perfected ’ intellect, as the Philosophers call it. 
It is, therefore, a grave error to deduce, as Munk 
has done, from the non-immortality of this 
material intellect, the non-immortality of the 
human soul. 

From this point of view, then, it can easily be 
understouil why the Philosophers considered the 
question of individual survival in conne.>:ion with 
the unity of the soul, but not in connexion with 
the unity of the intellect. 

(6) Resurrection. —Al-GhazAli accu.sed the school 
of Philosophers of denying resurrection. The ac¬ 
cusation was grave, consiuering the importance of 
this dogma in the Qur'An. Averroes denies the 
charge, and gives his views on this subject at the end 
of his Tahdfut. Kenan gives a somewhat free trans¬ 
lation of a few lines of this passage (At^er. p. 158). 
Ai errocs says that the theory that denies resurrec¬ 
tion is nowhere found among the Philosophers. He 
remarks tliat the religious law, prior to i^diilosophy, 
always Uught resurrection, and that tliis dogma is 
useful for leading people to seek after the happi¬ 
ness of the beyond. ‘ Philosophers,’ he says, ‘ teach 
happiness only to a few well-educated men, while 
religions make it their aim to teach the crovd ; 
but this special class of philosophers arrive at 
complete existence and perfect hf^piness only by 
associating with the multitude’ {Tnhlfut^ p. 139). 
They must therefore accept the teaching that suits 
the people, interpreting it as best they can. 


Averroes interpreted this doctrine thus: the 
body which we shall have in the other life will 
not he the same as that of this life; ‘that which 
will be re.siiscitatcd will lie a representation of 
what i.s seen in thi.s world ; it will not be that 
very thing in essentia. For what has perished 
cannot ho born again, except in so far as it is 
individualized ; and existence can be bestowed 
only on tlie sernhlance of what has perished, not 
on the object that has perished in its identity.’ 
To strengtlien his argument, he uses the words of 
Ihn'Abbas, a traditionist who had great authority 
in Islam: ‘There is of the other world notliing 
but names in this world.’ ‘That proves,’ says 
Averroes, ‘that the future existence has a kind of 
generation more elevated than that of actual exist¬ 
ence, and constitutes a more excellent order than 
the order of this world* {vp. cit. p. 140). 

Here again it is clearly a question of interpreta¬ 
tion, not a denial of the doctrine. In the same 
waj', we must not un<!“rstand in a dogmatical 
j sense passages such as Kctian quotes (pp. 156, 157), 

I in which Averroes disajiproves of the use of myths 
j regarding the state <»f souls after death, or says 
i that it is not the sanctions of the other life that 
must press men on towards virtue in this life, 
'i'hat simply means that too precise a representa¬ 
tion of the other world may he false and dangerous, 
and that virtue may have nobler motives than fear 
of punishment or promise of reward. 

( 6 ) Truth and taw .—In politics, Averroes, like 
al-Farabi, follows in the footsteps of Plato, whose 
Repxdflic he commented on ; and, according to the 
custom of Oriental thinkers of his school, he does 
nut criticize the text he comments on. He accepts 
it as truth, almost as religious truth. He accepts, 
therefore, that political ideal, half socialistic, naif 
mystic, which on many points, such as the status 
of woman, does not at all agree wuth the customs 
of Islam. 

We must not lose sight of the part played by 
syncretism, which dominated the wTiole philosophy 
of the Oriental Middle Ages. Ancient philosophy 
was considered true as a whole ; and all its docu¬ 
ments, even tlie most diverse, could be brought 
into accord, the commentator having the settled 
conviction that they could neither contradict one 
another nor contradict religious truth. There are 
two important treatises of Averroes in which he 
tries to point out this confonuity between religious 
truth and philosophical truth. This w'ork required 
some ‘ interpreting ’ of the Qur’an and a slight 
changing of its meauing. We get used to eti'orta 
of this kind in the study of the philosophers 
wevious to Averroes, and certain more or less 
leterodox sects in Islam, like those of the Faithful 
Brothers of Basra or tlie Brothers of Purity. We 
find, too, in Averroes the extreme form of this 
conception, which, admitting a jwiori the two 
truths, philosopliical and prophetic, ends in assimi¬ 
lating the philosopher and the prophet. Just as 
there must always be juoj'licts liere on earth, or 
at least great mystics, who bring the liuiuan w'oiid 
into relation with the world beyond, so also must 
there be philosophers. And here the idea takes a 
distinct turn that makes it still more unusual. As 
the human intelligence exists in actuality only 
by its union wdth the acti\ e intellect, there must 
alw'ays be in the human race, if this intelligence is 
really to exist and subsist, a few' men of great intel 
lectual gifts, a few great philosophers whose spirit 
participates in eternal truth. 

Ill this passage, .\verroi*s is no longer Peripatetic ; 
but neither is he original; he is merely in accord 
W'ith his world and his time. He is a syncretist; 
he is combining mysticism w’ith a system that, 
from many jioints of view, is somewhat antagon¬ 
istic to it. He is placing a kind of illuminative 
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system at the end and summit of his philosophy, 
just as his predecessors did, although he hirasmi 
did not give the impression of being naturally mud: 
drawn to eoiiaiderations of that kind. 

4. Short history of Averroisra.—Averrotis’ iiiHu 
ence was felt in Jewish philosophy and Christiar 
scholasticism. His commentaries were translatec 
into Kahhinic Hebrew and into Latin. The Jewi 
translated them during the 13th and the first hal 
of the 14th century. In the 13th cent., Jacob, son o: 
Kabbi Anatoli, of Naples, and Moses ben Tibbon, o] 
Lunei, edited versions of several treatises ; in th< 
14th, Kalonymus translated some others. Samiiei 
b. Tibbon and Juda b. Solomon Cohen, of Toledo, 
compiled philosophical eucyclopadias in which, we 
might say, they transcribe Averroijs’works. The 
Spaniard Shem Tob b. Joseph b. h'alaquera in¬ 
serted several long pa.ssages from Averro^ in his 
own works. Towards the middle of the 14th cent. 
Averroism reached its zenith in Jewish schools, 
and Levi b. Gerson of Hagnols commented on 
Averroes, just as Averroes had commented on 
Aristotle. This great intliience on the Jews lasted 
until the 15th century. At this period, we still 
find Pico della Mirandola following the teaching 
of Elias del Medigo, professor at railiia, the last 
repre.sentative of Averroism among tlie Jews. 

Avicenna was translated into Latin before 
Averroes. The first translators were Dominico 
Gondisalvus, Archdeacon of Toledo, and the Jew, 
Juan Avendeath of Seville ; they worked under 
the direction of Kaymond, Archbishop of Toledo. 
Their translations were made from 1130 to 1150. 
The Jews had cut down the work ; the translators 
put into form the version prepared by the Jews. 

A few years later, translations of al-Kindi and 
al-F'firabi were edited by Gerard of Cremona and 
Alfred of Morlay. In 1230, Michael Scot, a courtier 
of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, began to translate 
Averroes. Of most importance are his interoreta- 
tions of the commentary on de Ccelo et Munao and 
of the treatise On the Soul. Hermann, a German, 
likewise attached to the house of Hohenstaufen, 
translated, from Averroes, the Ethics in 1240 and 
the Poetics in 1256. Alfonso X. and Frederick II. 
were the patrons of these works. It is well known 
that in 1240 Frederick addrensed a series of philo¬ 
sophical questions to the Musalmftn scholars, to 
which ho received only very vague answers. 

Is it really owing to these versions, executed 
from the Arabic, that Ari.stotle’s works have 
passed into the West; or liave the Latin versions, 
taken directly from the Greek, played the prin¬ 
cipal part in thi.s transmission ? M. Forget, wdio, 
a few years ago, again took up this question, 
concluded that the priority cannot be given 
comprehensively either to the one or to the 
other of versions. It depends upon the 

treatise. T^e Arabic was the first to make known 
the eight books of Physics, the nineteen books on 
History of Animtxls, the treatises On the Sky and 
the World, On Plants, On Meteors, and summaries 
of the Rhetoric, and the Poetics. The first com¬ 
plete version of the Ethics was from the Arabic. 
The treatise on The Soul and a part at least of 
the Metaphysics were first known from the versions 
made directly from the Greek. 

At the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 
16th cent., when Averroism reached its zenith in 
North Italy, Niphus and Zimara made some cor¬ 
rections on the old versions of the commentaries 
of Averroes. Then new versions were written, 
ba.sed on the Hebrew translations. These new 
translations were, for the most part, very obscure. 
.'Vmong the tran.slators may be mentioned Jacob 
Mantino of Tortosa, a Jew, physician to Paul III., 
Abraham of Balmes, also a Jew, and Giovanni 
Francesco Buiana of Verona, a Christian. 


Avern)ism encountered the same opposition from 
the theologian.s in the Christian woiLl as it had 
met with from the Musalimlns. Later, Isn ause of 
its unusual form, it was opposed by the liumani.sts, 
wlu* loved to philosopliize in a freer munner and a 
more elegant style. The Hellenistic scholars criti¬ 
cized .Avorrofi.s’interpretation of Aristotle, and the 
Platonists, having Marailio Ficino in their mind, 
)hicod the doctrine of the Academy in all the 
reshness of its renaissance in opposition to 
Aristotle and his commentator. 

In the Middle Ages, Albert the Great, Thoma.s 
Aquinas, and Gilles of Home wrote again.st 
Averroism. Kaymond Lully attache*! it fiercely. 
Petrarch declared his dislike towards it, and 
intended to refute it. Formal condcmnatioii.s of 
Averroi.sm were passed at dill’erent periods ; by the 
provincial council of }*aris in 1209; by Itohert de 
Courson in 1216; by William, bishop of Paris, in 
1240; by Etienne Tempier, also bi.shop of Paris, in 
1270 ana 1277. Shortly after, these censures were 
ratified by tlie theologians of Oxford, over whom 
Kobert of Kilwardeby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
presided. 

Averroism, which, through the Jews, had held 
sway in the centre of France until the 14th cent., 
continued in vogue in the schools of Northern 
Italy until the Ifith century. In the school of 
Padua it rai.se<l the famous disputes in which 
Achillini and Pomponazzi took part. Its reign 
exten<ls down to the appearance of modern experi 
mental science, that is, to the time of Galileo. 

LlTiaATCM.—I. EdITIOSS OP A VKRIloSs WORKS.— TYi* two 
tuost important Latin eiiitiona of Averroea are thoee of Niphua, 
l40.‘>-97, and of Junta, 1553. Arabic or Hebrew texta : Tahe^ut 
al-Tahd/ut, iCi^iro, a.ii. 1303; J. Muller, Philvtophy and 
Theology of Averroet, Munich, 1859 (Uerm. tr. 1875^; 11 corn- 
rnento inedio di Averroe alia Poetica di Aristotue, edited 
in Arabic and in Hebrew by Laainio, with Ital. tr., 1872; 11 
testo arabo del cominento medio di Ax'crroe alia Hettoriea di 
Arutotile, by the same eiJitor; Freudenthal and FrM.nkel, 

' Dio durch Averroes erhaltenen Fragmente Alexander* zur 
Metaphysik de* Aristoteles,’ with translation into German, in 
MBA W, 1884; M. Worms,' Die L«bre von der Anfanifsloeigkeit 
der Welt bei den mittelalterllchen arabischen IMulosophen,’ in 
Baeumkerand von Uertiin8;'i Beitrdge, Munster, 1900. 

IL Works ok A vkh ho ism.—R enan, Avsrroit et I'Aver- 
’(AsmeS, Paris, 1869; Munk, Meiangee d* philotophie juive et 
irabe, Paris, 1857, also art. in Franck's Dictionnaire dee lienees 
thilosophi-pue ; F. Lasinio, 'Studi sopra Avorroe,’ Annuario 
lella Mitcietd italiana per gli studii or., 1872-73; A. F. Mehren, 
Et sur U philosophie ci’Avi rro^s, conoernant ses rapports aveo 
jelle d’ Avicenna et de Oazzili,’ MuMion. vii. 613 ; Forjfet, * Ii«s 
philosophes arabes et la philosophie soolastique,’ Compte rendu 
lu troisUme congris ecimtijUiue international dee calhoiupus, 
Brussels, 1895; P. Mandonnet, Siger d* Brabant VArtrroniM 
latin au xiHe tiieU, 1899; T. J. de Boer, The llietory of 
"^hUotophy in lelam, London, 1903. 

B^^*^ Carra db Vaux. 

AVESTA. — The Ave.sta, the sacred book of 
.ncient Iran, contains the teachings of the pro- 
diet Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, and .serves at the 
•resent day as the holy scriptures of the Parais of 
ndia and the so-called Gahars of Persia (see artt. 
jrABAKS, Parsis). Although fragmentary in its 
ireseut form, the Avesta is one of the great 
eligious monuments of antiquity, and preserves 
he records of a faith that was once among the 
greatest in the Orient, and that might well have 
pread through Europe in early ages, hut for the 
uctories of the Greeks over tne Persians at 
Marathon, Platiea, and Salamis, and for the 
.riumphal incursion of Alexander into the East. 

I. Name. —The designation ‘ Avesta’ is derived 
rom the Pazand avastd, Pahlavi dpastdk, or 
ivistdk, a word of uncertain meaning and deriva- 
.ion. Possibly this term, like the ^nskrit veda, 
uay si^ify ‘wisdom,’ ‘knowledge’; more pro- 
mbly, however, it is derived from a presumable 
Av. lorm npastd, and denotes ‘ the original text,’ 

‘ the scriptures,’ as opposed to the term sand (cf. 
Av. dzainti), ‘commentary,’ ‘explanation.’ In 
^he exegetical and religious works of ths Middle 
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Persian period these two words occur togutinir 
constantly in the phrase dpastdk va zand, which 
refers to the original Avestan text and its Pahlavi 
paraphrase and (‘Oinineritary, and it is the erroneous 
inversion of these words that gave rise to the name 
Zend-Avesta^ which was used hy lly<ie (1700) and 
by Annuetil du Perron (1771), ana was adopted 
from the latter by the earliest succeeding trans¬ 
lators. 

2 . Original form.—The A vesta in its present 
form is only a small remnant of a sacred literature 
of considerable extent. Pahlavi tradition tells of 
scriptures in 120<) chapters, the Arab historians 
Tabari {Annates, i. 675) and Ma8'iidi(ed. Barbier 
(le Meynard, ii. 123) refer to a copy inscribed on 
12,(XK) cowhides, various Syriac writers allude to 
an extensive sacred book, and Pliny the Elder 
{HN XXX. 1. 2) mentions 2,(X)0,000 verses composed 
by Zoroaster. Such direct references to the extent 
of the original Avestan writings are in agreement 
with the freouont insistence in Pahlavi literature 
on the loss ol texts during the dark centuries after 
Alexander, and they are further confirmed by the 
fragmentary chara<;ter of the Avesta as now extant. 
All doubts as to the existence of that larger litera¬ 
ture, however, are removed by the I’ahlavi Dlnkfirt 
and the later Persian liivdyats, w'hich give a de- 
taile<l account of the early scriptures and a summary 
of their contents. 

Aocordinff to these works, there were originally 21 Nask^ 
(Noska), or txxjks, each of which was considered to correspond 
with one of the 21 words of' the Ahuna-Vairya (q.v.) prayer, 
and comprised t>oth the Avestan text and the Pahlavi com¬ 
mentary. These 21 Nasks were divided into three groups of 
seven h^ks each, the first (called gdtdn, or Qathi group, and 
consisting of Nasks 21,1, 2, 3, 11, 20,13) containing the spiritual 
and moral teachings, the second (called ddfik, or legal group, 
and consisting of Nasks 16-19, 12, 14) containing laws and pre¬ 
scriptions, and the third (called hdtak-indnsarik, or Haaha- 
manthra group, and consisting of Nasks 4-10)containing matters 
belonging jiartly to the first and partly to the second group. 
The numrier of sections in each Nask varied from 22 to 65, but 
many of these sections were no longer extant at the time of the 
composition of the I)inkar(. Of Nasks8, 9, and 10, for example, 
each of which had originally 60 sections, only 12, 16, and 10 
sections respectively are said to have existed 'after Alexander.' 
The subjects treated in the Nasks may he briefly summed up as 
follows; Nask 1, virtue and piety; 2, religious observances ; 3, 
exegetityil—the three chief prayers of the religion being ex- 

lained in it; 4, cosmogony; 5, astronomy and astroTogy ; 

, performance of the ritual, and the benefit to be derived there¬ 
from ; 7, qualifications and duties of the priesthood ; 8, ethical 
considerations and various aspects of human life ; 9, directions 
for various ceremonies ; 10, conversion and instruction of King 
OushUsp (VishtOspa) and his wars with Arj&sp; 11, various 
religious and worldly duties ; 12, an account of mankind from 
the creation of the primeval man to the advent of Zoroaster, 
ood various genealogical information ; 13, account of Zoro.ast«r 
and the Saviour that is to come ; 14, worship of Orinazd and 
the archangels ; 16, dispensing of justice and various laws ; 16, 
criminal, civil, and military law; 17, priestlv and ritual code, 

eneral regulations ; 18, law of property and family relations; 

9, the ViiU’vdkd, or Vendidid, dilution and purification ; 20, 
religious duties, good attributes and oualities ; 21, praise of 
Ormawl and the archangels. From this summary it appears 
that the original work was not purely religious, but was some¬ 
what encyclopsodic in character. 

3. History.—According to traditions, the sub¬ 
stance of which there is no gooil reason to doubt, 
the Zoroa-strian scriptures were preserved with 
great care in the early centuries of the faith, 
especially under the later Achaemenians. 

states that King Vishtaspa, Zoroaster’s patron, sent 
the original <iopy of the Avesta, written in letters 
of gold, to the ‘ Stronghold of Records ’ at Stakhra 
(Persepolis)—a tradition which is in substantial 
agreement with the Pahlavi account in the/>i«^rf 
(III. 3, VII. vii. 3 n., V. iii. 4) of a sumptuous copy 
that waa preserved in the * treasury of Shapigan' at 
Persepolis (cf. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
p. 306 f.). According to the Pahlavi treatise 
Shatrolh&-% Airdn, another copy, containing 12W 
chapters inscribed on gilded tablets, was kept in 
the ‘ treasury ’ of the fire-temple at Samarkand (cf. 
Modi, Aiyddfjdr-i Znrirnn, Shatrdihd-i Airdn, 
Bomlxiy, 1899, pp. 133-136, and JRASBo xx, 


No. f)i ; and Jack.son, Noldeke Studien, Strrassbnrg, 
1906, pp. 1031-1033). Tlie.se two archetype copies, 
hitherto preserved with zealous care, were de¬ 
stroyed ill the invasion of ‘ the accursed Iskandar’ 
(Alexander) in B.c. 330, when he hurned the palace 
of the Acli;eiiieniaiis at I’crsepolis, and when his 
tionquering hosts took pos.^ossion of Samarkand. 

The ravages of Alexander broke the power of 
the Zoroastrian faith, and the Seleucid andParthian 
rule in the five following centuries forms a period 
of depression and darkness in its history, entailing a 
loss of extensive portions of the original scriptures. 
Despite the consequent neglect, considerable por¬ 
tions of the texts were preserved in scattered 
works and in the memory of the priests. Under 
the last of the Arsacids, early in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
an attempt was made to collect such parts of the 
Avesta as had survived. According to a proclama¬ 
tion of Khusru Anilshirvan (A.D. 531-570), King 
Valkhash, who is generally identilied with Volo- 
ge.ses L, ordered that all sacred writings should be 
searched for, and that such [lortions iia were pre¬ 
served only in oral tradition should again be written 
down. iTiis work ivas eagerly (;ontinued by the 
founder of the Sasanian dynasty, Artakhshir* 
l*4pakan (a.d. 226-240), who commissioned the 
high priest Tansar to collect the scattered frag¬ 
ments, and by his son, Shahpuhr I. (A.D. 241-272). 
In the reigm of Shahpuhr ll. (A.D. 309-380) a final 
revision o? the Avestan texts was nia<le by his 
prime minister, Adarbad Miraspand, aiuf this 
collection, consisting of a fixed number of book.s, 
was then declared canonical (see Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta, iii. Introd. pp. xx-xxxvi, ‘ Zend- 
Avesta,’ SBE iv. pp. xxx-xlvii, and JA, new 
series, iii., Paris, 1894, pp. 18.5-250, 502-555; con¬ 
sult also the discussion of Darmesteter’s article, 
in two papers, by the Parsi High Priest Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, I'ansar^s Alleatd Letter, 
Leipzig, ISO'^, and the same author’s Observations 
on Darmesteteys Theory, Leipzig, 1898 ; and Mills, 
Zaralhushtra, Philo, the Ackcernenids, and Israel, 
Chicago, 1906, pp. 21-76). 

Far more serious even than the ravages of Alex¬ 
ander and the centuries of neglect, were the results 
of the Muhammadan conquest of Persia and the 
inroads of the Qur'an. Through religious persecu¬ 
tions and civic disabilities the worshippers of 
Ormazii were compelled to abandon their faith or 
go into exile, and as many Zoroastrian books as 
could be found were ordered to be burned. The 
small body of texts that escaped destruction and 
loss was preserved by the few Zoroastrians who 
remained in Persia and by the Parsis, their co¬ 
religionists who had taken refuge in India; and 
the books contained in these manuscripts, re¬ 
copied from time to time, constitute the Avesta as 
we now have it. The oldest Indian manuscripts 
date from the 13th and 14th centuries ; the Persian 
are not older than the 17th. No single manuscript 
contains all the extant texts. 

4. Present contents.—The Avesta in its present 
form consists of the following divisions : (a) lasna, 
including (A) the Gut has, (c) Vlsparad, {d) Yashts, 
(e) Minor Texts, such as HyaUhes, Gdlis, etc., (/) 
Vendidad, {g) Fragments. Tliese divisions fall 
naturally into two groups. ( 1 ) The first group 
comprises the Vendidad, Visjiarad, and Yasna, 
wliich are classed together for liturgical purposes. 
In the ritual these are not recited as separate books, 
but are intermingled with one another, and the 
manuscripts often present them in the order in 
which they are to be used in the service. In this 
case the Pahlavi translation is omitted, and the 
collection is called Vendidad Sddah, ‘ Vendidad 
Pure,’ that is, without commentary. On the other 
hand, these books also appear in some manuscripts 
* See art. Aedashir i. vol. 1. p. 774 
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as separate entities, and in that case each part is 
usually accompanied by a rendering in Pahlavi. 
( 2 ) The second group comprises the Minor I'rayers 
and the Yashts, which are often included with 
these in the manuscripts, and is called Khordah 
Avcstft,, ‘Abriilged Avesta,’ or ‘Small Avesta.’ 
This forms a species of prayer-book for the 
laity. 

{a) Yasna ,—The Yasna is the chief liturgical 
work of the canon. It is recited in its entirety in 
the Yasna ceremony, which, apart from a number 
of subordinate rites, is devoted chiefly to the pre¬ 
paration and ofl’ering of the parahom (the juice of 
the Haoma plant, mingled with milk and aromatic 
ingredients). Parts of the book, however, deal 
only indirectly with the ritual. The Yasna is 
composed of 72 chapters, called Haiti, Ud, which 
are aynibolLzed in the girdle of the Parsis {kuxti), 
woven of 72 strands. Several of these chapters 
are mere repetitions to swell the apparent number. 
Chapters v. and xviii. are substantially identical 
with chapters xxxvii. and xlvii., and chapters Ixiii., 
Ixiv., Ixvi., Ixvii., and Ixxii. are cornixised of texts 
occurring elsewhere. The book falls into three 
nearly e<uial divisions (i.-xxvii., xxviii.-lv., Ivi.- 
Ixxii.). The first part begins with an invocation of 
Ormazd and the otlier divinities in order of rank 
(i.-ii.), and the dedication of the oblation 
and other ott'erings with similar foriinilas (iii. 1 - 8 , 
iv.). After a short prayer (viii. 5-8) there follows 
thellom Fn,!f///(ix.-xi.), in w hich Haoma, the branch 
from w’liose twigs, like the Soma of the Hindus, a 
sacred drink w’aa prepareil, is personified and wor¬ 
shipped both as jilant anti as divinity. This section 
is in turn succee<le<l by the Zoroastrian creed (xii.) 
and by other formulas (xiii.). With chapter xiv. 
l:>egin the so-called Staota Yesnya^ chapters of the 
Stdt-Yasht, or twenty-tirst Nask, of the earlier 
Avesta, w'hich continue, with interruptions, a.s far 
as chapter Iviii. In the early chapters of the Staota 
Yesnya are found invocations of the spirits of the 
day (xvi.), of the periods of day and year, and of 
the varioii.s forms of fire (xvii.). Chapters xix.- 
xxi- contain commentaries on the three most sacred 
prayers, the Ahiina Vairya, Ashein Vohu, and 
Yencjhi Hdtdm, and represent part of the third 
original Nask, called tlie Hak Na.sk. The suc¬ 
ceeding chapters (xxii.-xxvii.) make up a further 
liturgical .sequence, called Honulst Yasht, which 
accompanies the second i>re})aration of the Haoma 
juice in the ceremony. The five Gdtkds, which 
together with the Yasna Hnptanghditi form 
chapters xxviii.-liiv. (excepting hi.), stand out in 
marked contrast w’ith the other parts of the Ya.sna, 
and are tlescrihed in the next paragraph below. 
Chapter liii. is a brief interpolation betw'een the 
fourth ami fifth Gathiis, Chapter liv, consists of 
hut a single verse, aside from the introductory 
formulas, and forms the Airyanxan Ishya prayer, 
witli w hicii the Saoshyants are to restore the dead 
to life at the day of resurrection. After a brief 
j>()utical summary of the GSthft.s (Iv.) comes the 
Srosh Yasht (Ivii.), a long and detailed glorification 
of the angel Sraosha, preceded by a briefer chapter 
in the .same vein (Ivi.) by w’ay of introduction. 
Chapter Iviii. is in praise of prayer in general, and 
especially of the prayer to be recited at the Last 
Judgment. The following chajiter (lix.), with its 
renewed inv'ocations, leads over to a formula of 
blessing on the hou.se of a piou.s worshipper (lx.), 
a formula of exorcism (Ixi.), and a series of .stanzas 
to Ije recited in propitiation of the sacred fire (Ixii.). 
Chapters Ixiii.-Ixviii. constitute the ^ 6 - 2 :or, ‘ ofler- 
irig to the w aters,’ w hich consists of an introduction 
(Ixiii.-Ixiv.), j>rai.ses of Anfihitft, the goddess of 
the waters (Ixv.), and the formulas used in the 
consecration and offering of the holy water (Ixvi.- 
Ixviii.). The book ends with further invocations 


(Ixix.-Ixxii.), which mark tlie conclusion of the 
Yasna ceremony. 

(5) Gdtkds, — The metrical GatliAs (‘songs,’ 
‘ psalms') constitute the oldest as well as the most 
important part of the whole Avesta, and differ 
from the other parts in language, metre, and 
style. They are five in number, comprisiiij^ 17 
hymns (l^n*.'. xxviii.-xxxiv., xliii.-xlvi., xlvii.-l., 
li., liii.), and are arranged according to their 
metros, and named Ahunavaiti, Ushtavaiti, Spenta 
Mainyii, Vuhu Khshathra, and Vahishtoishti, after 
their opening words. These Zoroastrian psalms 
contain the teaching.s, exhortations, and revelations 
of the prophet Zoroaster himself, who seems a more 
distinct personality here than elsewhere in the 
Avesta. The stylo of the Gathas is noticeably 
different from that of other parts, being almost 
free from the tiresome uniformity and barren 
reiteration of some of the later portions; and 
although there is a constant recurrence of the 
cardinal tenets, these do not become monotonous, 
because of their varying expression. Ceresionies 
and ritual observances are out little reforre<i to, 
and the Haoma-cult, the Frnvashis, and the whole 
naturalistic pantheon do not appear in these hymns, 
either because they present the religion in an earlier 
and loftier form, or, more i»rohahly, hecaii.se they are 
concerned chiefly witli the propliet’s tcacliing re¬ 
garding the conflict between Ormazd and Ahrirnan, 
the relation of the human individual to that con¬ 
flict, its ultimate outcome in the routing of the 
forces of evil and the final victory of Ormazd, the 
last judgment, and the longed-for kingdom of 
Ormazd. Tlie detached character of the verses, 
which nevertheless are a logical sequence, has 
led to the sujiposition that, like the verse portions 
of many Buddhistic works, they w'ere tiie text 
of discourses of the prophet and a summary of his 
teachings in a form available for oral tradition (cf. 
IMschel and Geldner, Vedisrhe titudien, Stuttgart, 
1889, i. ‘287). 

lu the midst of the G At lifts is inserted the so- 
called ‘Yasna of the Seven Chapters’ {Yasjia 
Haptanyhaiti), which is written in prose, hut in 
the .same ilialect as the Gathfts. It consi.sts of a 
nuiuher of prayers and ascriptions of prai.se to 
Oriuazil, the Amesha Spentas, or archangel.'^, the 
souls of the righteous, the fire, the waters, and tlie 
earth. By .some .scholars it is licbi to rejirescnt a 
later and more developed form of the religion than 
appears in the Gathas. Ita language, in fact, 
shows certain departures from the (lat bic dialect. 
Gilder the Gathas are also included four spc< ially 
sacred jirayers or formulas. The.^^e are the Ahunn 
Vairya (Va.v. xxvii. 13), the A.? ’ic//i Vohn ( Yas. xxvii. 
14), Yenyhe Ildtdm ( Yas. iv. 20), and the Airyaman 
/.yAya previously mentioned ( Fa.v. liv. 1). 

(r) Visparad. —The Vi'-parail (Av. rlsjye ratavd, 

‘ all the lords ’) is not a Isxly of conneeted texts, 
hut consists merely of aildilion.s to iioilions of the 
Yasna, w hich it resemhles in language and form. 
It comprisc-s 24 (aci-ording to some, 23 or 27) 
chaiiters, called Kardah, and is about oue-seventh 
as long as the Yasna. The Vksparad contains 
invocations and oflcrings of homage to ‘ ail the 
lords,’ whence its name. In the ritual its chapters 
are inserted among those of the Yasna. 

(d) Yashts.—Yhvi Yashts (Av. yeshti, ‘ w'orship 
by praise’) form a poetical lx>ok of 21 hymns, 
chielly i» verse, in whicli tlie angels of the relii^don 
{yazatas) ami the heroes of ancient Iran are praised 
and glorified. The order in which the divinities are 
worsiiipped correspomls largely with the sequence 
in whicfi they are used name the days of the 
month. In external form the Yashts are char¬ 
acterized by their identical introduction and con¬ 
clusion, but they difl’er greatly in length, age, and 
character. The first four are largely coiu[) 08 ed of 
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late and ungrammatical material, and the last two 
consist cliielly of regular Yasht formulas with a 
number of quotations from other passages. On 
the other hand, the intervening longer Yashts are 
almost entirely in verse, and have considerable 
poetic merit. Of chief importance among these 
are: Yasht v., in praise of Ardvi Sura Anfihita, 
the goddess of the waters ; Yasht viii., which exalts 
the star Tishtrya, and recounts his victory over 
the demon of drought; Yasht x., dedicated to 
Mithra, who, as the god of light and of truth, 
rides out in lordly array to wreak vengeance on 
those who have belied their oath or broken their 
pledge ; Yasht xiii., devoted to glorifying and pro¬ 
pitiating the guardian spirits {fravashis) of the 
righteous ; Yasht xiv., in honour of Verethraghna, 
the incarnation of victory ; and Yasht xix., which 
sings the praises of the Kingly Glory {km^aya 
hvarenah), a sort of halo or radiance said to have 
l>een possessed by kings and heroes of Iran in olden 
times as a sign of their rulership by divine right. 
Much of the material in the Yashts is evidently 
drawn from pre-Zoroastrian sages; there is a 
mythological and legendary atmosphere about 
tliein, and Firdausi’s Shnh Ndmah serves to throw 
light on many of the events wliich they portray, 
and on allusions that would otherwise be ob- 
.scure. 

{«) Minor Texts. —Chief among the Minor Texts 
are the Nydishes, or Zoroastrian Litanies, a collec¬ 
tion of live short prayers or ascriptions of prai.se 
addressed to the Sun, Moon, Water, and Fire, and 
to the angels Khurshed, Miiir (Sfithra), ^lah, 
Ardvisfir (Ardvi Siirft Anfiliita), and Ata-^ih, who 
preside over these elements. These litanies form 
an important part of the Khordah Avesta. They 
are composed of fragments from the Yasna and 
Yashts, and contain invocations, supnlications, 
deprecations, and obsecrations employed daily by 
tlie laity as well as Ijy the priesthood. Under the 
heading of Minor Texts come also the five Gdhs, 
addressed to the spirits of the live periods of the 
day ; tlie two Slrozahs, the greater and the les.ser, 
whicli in their 30 paragraphs invoke in turn the 
divinities of each day of the month, and which are 
recited especially on the thirtieth day after the 
death of a zoroastrian ; the A/rhiguns, or bles.sings. 
four in number, used f(jr various pur})oses with ar 
accompanying oUeringk.; the Afringdn-i Dahmdn, 
repeated in Jioiiour of tho.se who liave died in the 
faith; the Afr\ngdn-i Gdthd, recited on the five 
concluding days of the year, when the souls of the 
dead revisit tin* earth ; the Afrlngdii-i Gahanhdr, 
composed cliielly of instructions t<» wor.'^hippers 
concerning participation in the celebration of the 
six special festivals of the year ; and the Afrlngdn-i 
Rapithwin, recited at the beginning and end of 
summer. All of these belong to the Khordah 
Avesta. 

(/) Vendiddd.—lihe Vendidad (Av. viduevo- 
data, ‘the law' against the demons’), although 
inserted for liturgical purposes among the Gathils 
in the Zoroastrian ritual, is not actually a liturgical 
work but a priestly code prescribing the various 
purifications, penalties, ana expiations. It origin¬ 
ally formed the nineteenth Nask of the Avesta 
handed dow n to Sasanian times, but its parts vary 
greatly both in point of style and in time of com¬ 
position. Much of it must be of late origin. 

In \tn present form It conUins 22 chapters, called farprds. 
Chapter L is a dualistic account of creation that attnbules all 
the disagreeable features of the otherwise delightful regions 
of the earth to the counter-creative activity of Ahninan. 
Chapt-or ll. tells the le>fend of Yiina. of the Uolden Age, and of the 
coming of a terrible winter and destructive flood.«i. to preserve 
mankind fro»n which the princely ^ ima is directed by Onnazd 
to build an em losure (curA Tlie follovdng chapter (in.) treats 
of the pleasures and pains of earthly life, the manner of life 
prescribed for bearers of corpses (a special class of men), praise 
of agriculture, and the defilement of the earth by 


Jhapter Iv. concerns legal matters—breaches of contract, assault, 
punishments. (Jhapters v.-xii. relate mainly to impurity in¬ 
curred through contact with the dead and to the methods of 
purification for removing the pollution, notably by undergoing 
an elaborate lustration for nine nights, the so-called Barauhnum 
(ix.). Chapters xiii.-xv. are devoted chiefly to the treatment to 
be accorded to the dog, an animal held in almost reverential 
regard by the early pastoral Zoroastrians. In chapters xvL- 
xvii. instructions are given for purification from several sorts 
of uncleanness, and for the disposal of parings of the nail.s and 
clipped ends of the hair. Chapter xviii., one of the most in¬ 
teresting and instructive in the Vendidad, deals, among other 
things, with the character of the true and the false i)ri( st, and 
with the cock that wakes the pious to pra.\er (arly in the 
morning ; and it relates a conversation betwe t n the angel 
Srao.sha, club in hand, and the evil spirit Druj, l onrerning the 
progeny of the latter. In chapter xix. are found an account of 
the temptation of Zoroaster and the revelation of the destiny of 
the soul after death. Chapters xx.-xxii. are chiefly of a medical 
character. 

(<j) Fragments. — In addition to the preceding 
hooka there are also a considerable number of 
fragments. There survive, for exami)le, three 
chapters from the original HadOkht Nask, the 
last two of which are eschatological in character, 
and deal with tlie destiny of the soul after death. 
Of special interest is a similar metrical frag¬ 
ment (Fr. W, 4), which refers to the etticaey 
of the Airyaman Ishya prayer, which is to be 
chanted by the Messianic Saoshyants at the 
dav of judgment, to confouml Ahriman and his 
helli.sh crew’ and to rai.se up the dead (cf. Haas, 
‘ An Avestan Fragment on the Kcsurrection,’ 
Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay, l‘J08, pp. 181- 
187). Among the longer fragmentary texts may be 
mentioned also the Afrin-i Faighamhar Zartusht 
in Iionour of Zoroaster, a ble.ssing invoked upon 
kings, and the so-called Vi-shtdsp Yasht, an enig¬ 
matical compilation, disconnected and ungram¬ 
matical, which is in no wise related to the regular 
Yashts. Many fragments are found as quotations 
in the Pahlavi ancillary literature. Most import¬ 
ant of the.se is the Nirangistdn, a w'ork in three 
fargards, or chapters, collecting and commenting 
upon a numlier of Avestan Xirai^gs, or ritual pre¬ 
scriptions. The commentary cites additional direc¬ 
tions of the .same kind from another source. This 
w'ork is of value for our knowledge of the ritual 
and for Avestan lexicography, but unfortunately 
the manuscript material is poor and the text con¬ 
sequently imperfect. Another Pahlavi treatise 
that contains Ave.stan passages is the A/nn-i 
Dahmdn, al.so called Aogemaaaccd after the first 
quoted Avestan word. The Fahlavi commentaries 
on the Vendidad and the Yasna, and other Pahlavi 
work.s, such as the Shdyast-ld-Shdyast, the Vijir- 
kart-i Dlnik, and the l^u)\dsh7iihd, contain a large 
number of Avestan ouotations, many of them from 
the lost Nasks, and brief formulas and pravers are 
found here and there in manuscripts of the Ivhordah 
Avesta. Mention should likewise be made of the 
additions to Avestan lexicograph}” in the Frahang 
i-Oim, an Avesta-Pahlavi glossary (ed. Hosliangji 
damaspii and Hnug, Bombay, 1867 ; cf. Keichelt, in 
WZKM xiv. 172-213, xv. 117-186). For a com¬ 
plete list of fragments and tlieir editions see 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterbuch, pp. viii-x. 

The extant parts of the Avesta owe their preser¬ 
vation chiefly to their employment in the ritual. 
The liturgical portions, constantly u.sed in priestly 
observances and ceremonies, were natuially con¬ 
sidered of greater importance and cherished w ith 
greater care, whereas the other Ixioks that may 
liave e.scaped destruction gradually fell into desue 
tude and neglect, were not cojiied as much as the 
parts occurring in the ritual, and finally dis¬ 
appeared altogether. Thus it happens tliat the 
present Avesta corresponds but little with the 
traditional 21 Nasks in arrangement or in ex¬ 
tent. Only two of these original 21 books are 
now’ represented with any degree of complete 
ness. Tile Vendidad, or nineteenth Na.sk, has 
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survived in approximately its full form ; yet even 
this shows evidence of having been patched up and 
pieced togetlier. Many of the chapters of the Sttit- 
Yasht, or twenty-first Nask, are contained in the 
Yasna, where they extend, with interruptions, from 
chapter xiv. to chanter Iviii. (cf. Geldner, ‘ Awesta- 
litteratur,’ in GIrP ii. 25-26). There exist also, in 
addition to the^e two remnants, an important part 
of the Bakun Yasht, or fourteenth Nask (most of 
the Yashts being referred back to this otherwise 
lost book), and portions or fragments of others 
are extant. Altogether there are preserved speci¬ 
mens of about 15 of the origunal 21 Nasks. This 
material is supplemented, however, by various 
passages that have been translated from the 
A vesta into Pahlavi, and have come down to us in 
that form. The Pahlavi Buniiahishn, for example, 
is largely l>ased on the old Avestan DilindAt Nask, 
and serves in a measure to replace its loss. 

5 . Age and growth.—The present form of the 
Avesta dates, as has been mentioned above, from 
the Sasaiiiun period, but the various portions 
ditler considerably from one another in age. 'I'he 
relative age of the component mrta can be ap¬ 
proximately determined by a study of their metre, 
grammar, and style. Although it i.s impos.sible to 
go into detaihs here, it inaj’ be said in general that 
the later texts as a rule are written in prose, show 
lack of gratnmatical knowledge on the part of their 
authors or compilers, and consist to a very great 
extent of ftjrmuiaic material. The application of 
this threefold criterion shows the chronological 
order of the texts to be somewhat as follows: ( 1 ) 
(iathas {Yds. xxviii.-liii.), including (2) the Yasna 
llaptanghaiti {Yas, xxxv.-xlii.) and some other 
compositions in the Gath& dialect (Yew. xii., Iviii. 
and the four most sacred prayers, or formulas, 
mentioned above), (3) metrical Ya.sna and Yashts 
(Yas. ix.-xi., Ivii., Ixii., Ixv. ; Yt. v., viii.-x., xiv., 
XV., xvii., xix.), portions of Vendidad ii.-v., xviii.- 
xix., and scattered verses in the Visparad, Nyaishes, 
Afringins, etc., and (4) the remaining prose por¬ 
tions of the Avesta. 

The determination of the actual date of com¬ 
position of the different parts of the Avesta is 
argely a matter of speculation. According to the 
generally accepte<i view, the Gathfis, the oldest part 
in sul)stance as well as in form, date back to an 
early period of the religion, if not to the prophet 
Zoroaster himself, whereas certain minor portions 
of the scriptures may have been written or com¬ 
piled as late as the time of ShAhpuhr ll. of the 
Sasanian dynasty. The extreme limits of the 
period of development would thus be about B.C. 
560 and A.D. 375. In his latest works (Le Zend- 
Avesta, iii., Introd. ; see also Zend-Avesta"^, 
SBE iv,), the brilliant French scholar, Darme- 
steter, put forth a radical theory in regard to the 
composition of the Ave.sta as we now luive it. In 
his opinion all sacred writings that may have 
existed under the Acluemenians were lost after the 
invasion of Alexander, and not a page of any 
earlier work has come down intact. The pre- 
Alexandrian spirit may be recognized, however, 
in the Vendidad, which, although later than tlie 
Gathas in composition, is older in material an<l 
Achaunenian in tone. According to this theory, 
the G&th&s, though the oldest part of the Avesta 
in form, repre.sent the latest crowth of the 
Zoroastrian spirit and show the intiuence of Gnos¬ 
ticism, the senool of Philo Judaeus, and Judaism. 
Darmesteter assigns their origin to the middle of 
the 1st cent. a.d. This radical hypothesis con¬ 
cerning the age and growth of the Avesta met at 
once with spirited opfposition on the part of scholars 
best qualified to judge, and can hardly be said to 
have any acceptance to-day. Avestan specialists 
are at present agreed that there is no adequate i 


reason for making so strong a claim that the 
tradition w'as lost. It is known that the latest 
Parthian rnonarchs were filled with the tnie 
Zoroastrian spirit, and it can be proved from Greek, 
Latin, and other WTitings that tne tradition of the 
wdsdoin of Zoroaster lived on during the long 

eriod between Alexander and the rise of the 

ouse of SAsAn in the 3rd cent. A.D. 

6. Language. — The language in which the 
Avesta is written is named ‘ Ave.stan.’ It belorip.s 
to the Iranian branch of tlie Indo Germanic family 
of tongues, and is most closely allied to tlie Sans¬ 
krit, though individually quite distinct from the 
latter. Tliis relation to the Sanskrit was one of 
the means of establishing the authenticity of the 
Avesta, and is still of the greatest importance in 
its interpretation. In its phonology Avestan 
agrees witli Sanskrit in its vowels in general, but 
shows a greater variety in its e and o sounds. 
Final vowels, except o, are, as a rule, short. A 
striking peculiarity is the in.sertion of transitional 
and epenthetic vowels, the latter giving rise to 
improj»er diphthoijgs. Sonu' of the consonants arc 
identical witli those of San.^^krit, others corre.spond 
uniformly wdth certain Sanskrit sounds. The 
Sanskrit voiceless stops k, t, p, for example, are 
generallv represented in Avestan by the 8 [)irants 
Jeh, th,j,\\\\en followed b}' consonants; Sanskrit 
initial s appears in Avestan as h. Because of this 
close correspondence, many Avestan words and 
phrases may be changed at once into their Sanskrit 
equivalents by the mere application of certain 
phonetic law's. In inflexion the language shows 
nearly the richness of Vedic Sanskrit, and it 

Kps.sesses almost equal facility of word-formation, 
n syntax it difl'ers from the Sanskrit in certain 
points, showing marked individuality, es|)ecially 
in the later portions. 

Two dialects may be recognized in the Avesta : 
one the (iathA dialect, the language of the oldest 
parts, often called Gdthd Avestan (GAv.); the 
other, the language Of tlie great l>odv of the 
Avesta, called youn/;er Avestan (YA v.). J he (i At ha 
dialect is more archaic, bearing to the Younger 
Avestan somewhat tlie relation of the Vedic U) the 
classical Sanskrit. Possibly this older dialect may 
owe some of its peculiarities also to an original 
ditterence of locality. Its chief characteristic is 
the lengthening of all final vow els and the Ireipient 
use of parasitic vowels. Its grammatical struernre 
is remavkablv pure. The same cannot be said of all 
the texts wrftten in Younger Avestan, as the late 
comjKisitions in this dialect, owing to linguistic 
decay, show many corruptions and confusions. 
All that is old or written in metre, however, is 
correct, and occasional inaccuracies in such parts 
must l»e attributed to faulty transmission. 

7 . Metres.—The metres of the Avesta deserve 
considerable attention, because they as.si«t in de¬ 
termining the relative age of the various parts. 
Almost all tb^ oldest portions of the texts are 
found to be meu ical; the later, or inserted portions, 
are, as a rule, though not always, written in prose. 
The GAthAs are comjKised in metres that have 
analogies in the Vedas. These were the only 
metrical parts known to the later Zoroastrians 
until We.Htcrn scholars discovered the rhythmical 
structure of many passages in the later texts. 
Almost all of these versified portions, e.specially 
frequent in the Yashts, are written in eight-syllable 
lines (cf. Geldner, Vber die Metrik des jinxgercn 
Avesta, Tubingen, 1877). 

8 . Alphabet. -- 'I’he Avesta is w ritten in an alpha¬ 
bet far younger than the language it pre.'^ents. 
The characters are derived from tlie Sasanian 
P.ahJavi, whicli was uso<l to record the oral tradi¬ 
tion when the texts were collected and edited in 
Sasanian times. The writing is read from right 
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to left. Nothing is known about the original 
Avestan script. 

9 . Pahlavi version.—Tiie Pahlavi version of the 
Avesta was made in Persia in hjasanian times, 
when the general uiiderstanding of the sacred texts 
]:>ecanie more and more in 4 >erfect. Some of the 
exegetical portions and works of internretation 
belong even to Muhammadan times, and may be 
assigned to the period between 700 and 900 A.D. 
Of the Pahlavi version there are now extant the 
entire Yasna, Visparad, and Vendidad, with 
some portions of other texts. The rendering is a 
word lor word translation of the original, with the 
addition of occasional irideiiendent explanatory 
glosses. The original Avestan construction is 
usually adhered to verbatim, and the glossator 
has to eke out the inflexional poverty of the 
language in his day by the use of particles. These 
determinatives, however, are often omitted, and 
the loss of the sole means of indicating syntac¬ 
tical relation adds greatly to the ambiguity of 
the Pahlavi paraphrase. This version, with the 
accompanying glos.ses, presents the traditional 
Zoroastrian interpretation from an early time, and ! 
is of the greatest value for an understanding of j 
obscure ideas and an insight into native thought. 
It is also of material assistance in determining the 
meaning of a word or nhrase, and it serves to 
check tiie results of purely linguistic anal 3 ^sis. It 
must be conceded, nevertheless, that it alxjunds in 
errors and inaccuracies, and that its explanations 
are often fanciful. Furthermore, the more abstract 
or obscure the original, the less the commentator 
attempts to explain it. The Gathfts, for example, 
have in general very few glosses, whereas some 
other parts of the Avesta are accompanied by an 
elaborate commentary. The chief defect of the 
version lies in its disregard of the principles of the 
grammar, of which its authors seem to have had 
scarcely any knowledge. As a result of the slavish 
adherence to the original, the stylo of the Pahlavi 
version is very clumsy in comparison with the 
Pahlavi of independent treatises. 

AV>out the year I‘J<hi a large part of the Pahlavi 
version was translated into Sanskrit by Neryo- 
sangb, son of Dhaval, a Zoroastrian pnest, who 
seems to have poasessed a thorough knowledge of 
Pahlavi. His translation is of great value as a 
help in unilerstanding the Pahlavi version, which 
he follows in construction and renders word for 
word. This method often obliges him to sacrifice 
the Sanskrit syntax Uithatof the original Pahlavi, 
and his language consequently aasumes a peculiar 
Iranicized aspect. A further striking peculiarity 
of the Sanskrit of Neryosangh’s version is his 
disregard of the rules of sandhi, or euphonic 
vowel-combination, so uniformly observed in other 
Sanskrit works. Neryosangh seems on occasion 
to have corrected the Pahlavi rendering when he 
thought it at fault, thus showing that he must 
have referred at times to the Avestan text itself and 
reached an independent decision os to its meaning, 

A modem Persian translation of portions of the 
Pahlavi version of the Khordah Avesta was pre¬ 
pared in Persia at some time between 1600 and 1800 
A.D., and two separate translations into Gujarati 
were made in India early in the last century, and 
appeared at Horn hay in 1818 within five months of 
one another. These are the last indej)endent native 
versions made before the percolation into India of 
the inllucncc of estern scholarship. 1 hese later 
versions have some merit, in that they occasionally 
help us to understand an obscure or ambiguous 
passage in the Palilavi, but they never venture 
upon an explanation other than that of the version 
on which they are based, and consequently they 
content themselves with reproducing the I ahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary without change. 


10 . Discovery.—The story of the discovery, or 
opening, of the Avesta to Europe has a special 
interest, since the Avesta has been known to the 
Western world for only a little more than a cen¬ 
tury. A manuscript of the Yasna seems to have 
been brouglit to Canterbury as early a.s 1633, and 
a, copy of J;he Vendi(la{l Sadah was luoiight from 
Surat in 1723 by an Engli.shinan, George Boucher, 
and deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
where it was for a long time chained to the wall 
as a curiosity. No one, however, was able to read 
these manuscripts, and Thomas MydQ {Historia 
Kdiyionis Veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700) drew 
his information chiefly from later 1 ‘arsi sources. 
To a young Frenchman, Anquetil du Perron, be¬ 
longs the honour of being the first to decipher 
thc.se texts. Some tracings made from the Oxford 
manuscript were sent to Paris and came to his notice. 
Du Perron at once conceived the idea of going to 
India or Persia and obtaining from the priests 
themselves the knowledge of their sacred ^oks. 
In his eageme.S 8 to carry out his plan he did not 
wait for promised financial support from the 
hrench Academy, but cnli-^ted as a soldier among 
the troops about to start for India, and left Paris 
w'ith them in November, 1754. Before he had gone 
far on his journey, however, the government gave 
him his discharge from the army, and presented 
him with his pa.ssage to India. After innumerable 
discouragements, and in spite of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, he succc*eded in winning the 
confidence of the priests, with whom he was able 
to communicate after learning Modern Persian. 
These he gradually induced to teach him the 
language of the Avesta, to let him have some of 
the manuscripts, and even to initiate him into 
some of the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 
After seven years among the Parsis, he returned to 
Europe in 1761, stopping at Oxford, before he re¬ 
turned to Paris, to compare his manuscripts with 
the one in the Bodleian Library in order to assure 
himself of their authenticity. During the next 
ten years he worked upon the texts and prepared 
a translation, which, together with explanatory 
material, he piiblislied in 1771 under the title Zend- 
Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, 

The enthusiasm aroused by this discovery was 
soon followed by discussions regarding the authen¬ 
ticity of the scriptures that had been made ac¬ 
cessible. Some scholars were disappointed not to 
find the important philosophical and religious 
ideas they had expected, and did not sufliciently 
realize the difficulties of pioneer work of this 
kind. It was suggested, therefore, that the so- 
called Zend-Avesta was not genuine, but a forgery. 
The foremost advocate of this view was the Orien¬ 
talist Sir William Jones, who claimed that the 
Parsis had palmed ol! on du Perron a conglomera¬ 
tion of worthless fabrications and absurdities. In 
France the genuineness of the book was accepted 
almost universally, and the German scholar 
Kleuker .was an ardent supporter of its authen¬ 
ticity, translating du Perroms work into German, 
and adding a collection of classical allusions to the 
Magi and the religion of the ancient Persians (9 
parts, Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83). This discussion 
as to the authenticity Tasted for lift}’ years, during 
which time little or no work was done on the texts 
themselves. 

About tlie year 1825 the texts began to be 
studied by Sanskrit scholars. The close affinity 
betw'cen the two languages had already been 
noticed by various scholars, but tlie Danish philo- 
logian Rask first pointed out more exactly tlie 
relation between them. He had travelled in rcrsi.i 
and India, and had brought back witli him manv 
valuable manuscripts of the Avesta and the Pahl«\ i 
wTitings. In a little volume published in 1826 he 
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proved the antiquity of the language in which the 
Avesta was preserved, 8 howe<l that it was distinc 
from Sanskrit, tliougli closely related to it, nn^ 
made some investigation into the alnhnbet of the 
texts. At alK)ut tlie siuue time the French scholar 
Burnouf began to study the Avesta. He sooi; 
found pliilological inaccuracies in Aiiquetil’s trar 
l.ation : and with the help of Neryosangh’s San 
krit version, he was able to restore sense in inan^ 
passages where before there had been but little. 
These further steps soon settled the nuestion of 
authenticity. The foundation thus lain was built 
upon by such scholars as Bopp, Haug, Windisch 
maun, Westergaard, Koth, and Spiegel, whosr 
efforts were directed mainly to the estahlishrneii 
of a better text and the development of principle 
of investigation. For a long time the battle raged 
about the question of the relative value of the 
traditional and the linguistic methods, some 
scholars extolling the value of the Pahlavi ver¬ 
sion and the priestly tradition, and others placing 
supreme faith in the results of comparison with 
Sanskrit and other tongmes. It is only in recent 
years that it has become generally recognized that 
in the interpretation of the Avesta neither of these 
methods sliould be employed to the exclusion of 
the other. Both have positive value, .ind a judi 
cious balance of the.se two prineipJe-H will hence 
forth doubtless be a fundamental requisite for 
aound scholarship in this field, whicJi is being 
cultivated by a small but active band of workers. 

LmRATCRB.—1. Texts: Westergaard, Copenhagen, 1852- 
54; Spiegel, 2 vola,, Vienna, 1853-^ (onlv Yasna, Msjmrad, 
and Vendidad, but with the i’ahlavi tranalation); Geldner, 3 
parts, Stuttjjart, 1880-tH? (the standard ed.); Haug, 

Gdthds, 2 vols., Leipzijf, 1858-60 ; Mills, Gdthds, I/Cipzig. 1S.»2- 
M (with Avesta, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian versions, and 
translations of the Qrst three); Baunack, ‘ Die clrei wichtiirsten 
Gebete der Parsen . . . und das siebenteilige Oebet (Yasna 
Haptafihriiti),' in Studien auf d^in Gfbiete der ijru'chi$chm und 
der ariichm Sprachen, i., Leipzig, 1886, np. S03-4T3 ; Burnouf, 
renduidd Sad^., Parts. 182t>-43: Brocknaus, VenJidud Sadr, 
liCipzig, 1850; Antia, V^ndiddd Sadi, Bombay, liXU ; Sanjana, 
iiirangaitdn, Bombay, 1804 ; Dhalla, ATvawAes (with versions 
and tr.), New York, 1!)08; Geiger, Aogeitxadaicd, Krlangen, 
1878 ; Haug. ‘ HA<}okht Nask.’ in Book of A rda Viraf, Bombav, 
1872, pp. 270-316 (with translation); Jamaspji and Haug, Ohi 
Zand-PaAlari Gicesary, Bombay, 1^7; Reichelt, ‘ Frahang 
i'Oim,’ In WZK.V xiv.-xv.; Dannesteter, Le Ztnd-Areeta, iii., 
Paris. 1893 (including various fragments). For other fragments 
see Bartholomae, AUiran. Worterb., Straasburg, 1904, pp. ix-x. 

ii. Tras'SLaTIOSs: AnquetU du Perron, Zend-AvMta, Out¬ 
rage de Zoroaslre, 2 vols., Paris, 1771 ; Kleuker, Zrnd-Aveeta, 

9 parts, Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83 (a German translation, with 
additions, of the preceding); Spiegel, Acerta . . . uberseUt, 

3 voU., Leipzig, 1852-63 (tr. into English by Bleeck, 3 parts, 
Ijondon, 1864); Pietrazewski, i., Berlin, 1864 (a enriosttm of 
distorted learning); Darmesteter and Mills, in SBK iv., xxiii., 
xxxi. : de Harlez, Aveeta^, Paris, 1881 ; Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta, 3 vols., Pari.s, 1892-93 ; Sbderblora, L'r Avesta, Stock¬ 
holm, 1908; Mills, I'he Gatfids of Zarnthu-shtra, Ix)ndoii, 1900; 
Bartholomae, DU Gdthds des Awtsta, Hlras-sburg, 19<»5. 

iii. Grammar asd Lejicoorarhy : Spiegel, Grammatik 
der altbaktrUchen Spraehe, Iveipzig, 1867, and Vergleichende 
Grarmnatik der alUrdnieehen Spra^en, I.«ipzig, 1882 ; Geiger, 
Handbnch der Aicestasprache, Erlangen, 18?9 • de Hanez, 
Manvel de VAvesta, Paris, 1882; Bartnolomae, nandbuch der 
aUirani nr hen Sprachen, I.eipzig, 1883, and ‘ Vorgeschichte der 
Iran. .Sprachen' and ‘ Awestisch und Altpersisch,' in GIrP 
i., Stra.syburg, 1895-1901; Jackson, Avesta Grammar, i., Stutt¬ 
gart, 1891 ; ivan^a, Practical GrarnTnar of the Avesta Language, 
Bombay, 1891; P\zx\,GrammaticaeleinentaredelVantico irantco, 
Turin, 1897 ; Justi, Uandbuch der Zendsprache, Leipzig, 1864; 
Bartholomae, Altiran. IForfer5t/eA, Strassburg, 1904, e.nd Znm 
altiran. Wlirterbiich, Straasburg, 1906; Mills, Diet, of theGuthic 
Language of the Zend A vesta, Leipzig, 1902 ff. (still In progress); 
Blochet, Lexique des fragments de I’Avesta, Paris, 189.5; 
Schuyler, Index Verborumof the Fragments of the Avesta, New 
York, 1901; Geldner, Metrik des Jtingeren Avesta, Tubingen, 
1877 ; Reichelt, Avestisches Elernentarbuch, Heibelberg, 1908. 

iv. COMMKXTARIKS, ETC. Spiegel, Commentar iiber das 
Avesta, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1864-68, and Neriosengh's Sanskrit- 
Uehersetzung des Va^a, LeiprAg, 1861; Sanjana, The Pahlavi 
Version of the A veMa Vendidad, Bombay, 1895 ; Bharucha, 
Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis, i. (Khordah Avesta), 
Boml»y, 1906; also ra\ich of the literature cited under i., 
especially Spiegel and Mills—the latter is also contributing 
numerous discusMions r.f individual fids of the Ytuina to ZDMG, 
JRAS, JAOS, MusCon, etc. 

V. GEXEnAL Djscrssio.vs: West, ‘Contents of the Nasks ' 
(translation of the Dinkart passages on the subject) 


xxxvii.; Spiegel, Krdnische Alterthumskunde, iii., Ijeipzig, 
1878, pp. 771-797 ; Haug, Essays on the Parsufl, London, is.s4 ; 
Ayuso, Los Pueblos iranios y Zoroastro, Madrid, 1874, pp. 31- 
55; Geldner, ‘ Awestalitteratur,’in GIrP iL, Strossburg, 1896- 
1904, pp. 1-53 (Eng. translation by Mackichan, in Avesta, 
Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies in Honour of .. . San- 
iana, Strossburg, 11M)4, pp. 2 82); Browne, Literary JJiston/ of 
Persia, i., London, 1902, pp. 95-102; Sanjana, Zarnthushtra 
and Zarathushtrianimn in the Avesta, I/cipzig, llkKi; Mills, 
Zarnthushtra (Zoroaster), Philo, the Aohcenienids, and Israel, 
Chicago, 1906. See also the literature cited under artt. 
Gabars, Parsis, Zoroaster, etc. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

AVICENNA, AVICENNISM. -I. Life.-Tlie 

name ‘Avicenna’ is the Latinized form of the 
Hebrew ‘ Avon SlnA,’ the tran.scription of the 
Aral)ic ‘ Ibn SinA.’ Abrt ’All al-Hu^aiii ilui 'Alxl 
Allah ibn Sinft was born in the year A.H. 370 (A.D. 
980 -981), in the city of Kharmaitan. I'iie non of a 
money-changer, and very precotuou.s aa a chiM, 
iie receive<l a tirst-cluRs education. Acconling to 
MusalmAn cu-stoni, he Injgan by learning the (^urYin 
and l>elle.s-lettres {adah). He then .‘Studied Indian 
arithmetic under the guidance of a greengro<*cr. 
His next tutor wa.s a philo.soplier called Nntili, 
other45’ise unknown, who came to reside with his 
father at Bokhara, ami taught the boy the clement.s 
)f Logic, Eucliil, and tlie Almage.'st. Avirenna 
dndicil medicine without the help of a teacher, 
Linl, wlnle quite young, l>egfin to visit tlie .'<i<-k. 
.Aristotle’.s Mt in physics presented j^reaL dillicnlty 
to him at (irst. He rear! it forty tiine.s without 
un<leistanding it, but at last gra-sped its jiurport 
by inenn.s of al-l'arahi’H comnientarie.s. 

Hi.s medical talent .soon brought liirn into favour 
itli royal houfudiolds. He cured the Srimanid 
lultan of Bokhara, Nuh, .son of Man.sQr, and then 
became one of lii.s intimate friends, 'fliis gave 
access to the Sultan'.s library, a very valuaiile 
ne, which .sliortly aft4irward.s w.*i.h unfortunately 
lurncd. .Avicenna was officially employed at the 
>urt of Bokhara. Nevertheless, he soon turned 
s back on it, and travelled thruiij^h many towns 
in search of a suitable patron. After short so- 
journ.s in Korkanj, Nasji, Abiward, and JUs, he 
arrived at Jorjiln, where he htM'amo connected 
with al-Ju'/j.ini, who afterwards U'came hi.4 dis¬ 
ciple. In fact, it i.s to him we are indebted b. t 
the re.st of lii.s life-.story. The lir.st }>art of this 
biography is culled from Avicenna's own account, 
which has been preserveil by Ibn Abl U^iaibia. 
This work is doulily precious to us iHicause there 
are very few autobiographies in Arabic, literature. 

The Sh'iikk, as Avicenna wa.s called, eontinueil 
to leiA<l thi.s wandering life, like many savants of 
his time, in the hope of linding a [mw'erful and 
faithful patron, wlio.se inlluence and favour would 
Ije lasting. He became, for a time, the proti’^gi? 
of an admirer in Jorjan, then of the Prmce.s.H of 
Uai; but he soon jiassed on to Knzvin and Ham- 
a<lAn. He cured tlie Amir of Haniadan, and was 
entru.sted with the post of Vizier. But hi.s term 
of government was not a happy one. He aciord- 
ingly renouncetl all public funetion.s, and, hidden 
in the house of a druggist, became immer.sed in 
the composition of his greatest works. As he ha«l 
a strong desire to leave Hamadftn, he apjdied 
.secretly to the Amir of Iiffaliftn. The Amir of 
Hamau&n discovered this step and straiglitway 
impri.soned him ; but his captivity did not interrui»l 
his literary work. After many adventures, lie 
succeeded in escaping alon^ with his brother, 
Jiizjani, and two servants, all five disguised as Safls, 
and at last found a sure refuge with the Buway- 
hid prince Alft ad-Daula, who reined in I^fahfln. 
There he received the honour and dignitie.s he so 
well deserved; and there he enjoyed, what he 
appreciated far more than any honours, tran¬ 
quillity. At night, he held j:)hilo.sophical meetings, 
over which the Amir himself someHmes presided. 
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And meantime he finished hin ^^reatest works. 
Avicenna died in A.H. 428 (A.D. 1036-7), at the age 
of 58, in the course of a jouniey, made in the train 
of liis master, to Hamadan. 

His biofjrapiiy j^ives the impression of very great 
activity—an activity, too, which was exercised in 
more ways tlian one. Avicenna loved win© and 
pleasure almost as much as intellectual work ; and 
ne committed excesses which shortened his life. 
Legend has seized upon his character, and has 
TuiSe of him a sort of powerful hut henelicent 
sorcerer, the hero of strange adventures and 
burlesque farces, A whole volume of Turkish 
tales is devoted to him. 

2 . Works.—Avicenna’s works are very numer¬ 
ous. In l’liiloso|)hv, the greatest is ash Shifci (‘ the 
Cure’). The Sliaikh composed it by degrees at 
his different residences auring his wandering.s. 
When it was finished, he made an abridgment 
of it entitled Najut (‘ Healing ’). This abridgment, 
written in verj’ concise lan^iage, but clear and 
logical, is suitable for stmly. Another famous 
philosophical work is entitled Ishardt. The full 
title is Kitiib al-ishdrdi wa'l tunbihdt^ that is to 
say, ‘ Book of tlicorems and propositions.’ Juzjani | 
consideKMi this Avicenna’s be.st work, while he 
himself put a high value on it. It has b<ien corn- 
nvented on by the scholar Nasir ad-Dln Tusi 
(t A.H. 672 [A.D. 1273-4]). 

Avicenna’s other jdulosophical treatises are: 
Philosophy el-Arudi^ Philosophy el-Aldi^ so cAlle<I 
from the names of the patrons to whom they are 
tledicatedj; Guide to \yisdo77i, composed by the 
Shaikh when in prison, and often commented on ; 
an epistle on The Fountains of Wisdom^ printed 
several times in the East; several treatises on 
Logicy one of which forms a part of the Najdt ; 
a treatise On the Soul ; a short poem on The SouL 
rather a mysterion.‘» piece, which has been com¬ 
mented on; an epistle on 7'he Human Faculties 
and their Perceptions^ printed at Constantinople; 
lastly, a series of mystical treatises, and a few’ 
poems in Persian. 

In Medicine, Avicenna composed the voluminous 
work entitled Canon of Medicine, so celebrated 
in the Middle Ages. He also pro<luced works on 
the difl'erent sciences, abridged Euclid and the 
Almagest, and devoted some time to Astronomy. 
Shortly before his death, he asked Ala ad-Daula 
for permission to resume the astronomical observa¬ 
tions which had l>een interrupted by troubles and 
wars. He w'as also credited in the Middle Ages 
with some treatises on Alchemy. 

3 . Antecedents and characteristics.—Avicenna 
belongs to the scluiol which in Arabic literature 
took the name of ‘ School of Philosophers ’ (al fald- 
sifa). This name denotes all the philosophers who 
made a special .study of Greek work.s, and the 
scholars who translated them. Shahrastiini (tr. 
Haarbrucker, ii. 212 f.) gives a list of about twenty 
who, before Avicenna’s time, received this title of 
Philosopher. Among them are the Christian or 
Sabtean translators, Hunain son of Is^iaq, Th&bit 
son of Qurra, Ya^ya son of Adi. Among the 
Musalmans, the most celebrated representatives 
of tins school, before Avicenna, are al-Kindi and 
al-Farabl. Of these, al-Kindi is the real organizer 
of Arabic Scholasticism, while to al-Farabi Avi¬ 
cenna is greatly indebted in Met^ihysics, as he 
acknowledges, and probably also in Logic and Psy- 
chology. It is now generally granted that this 
school was a development of Neo-Platonism rather 
than strictly Peripatetic. Avicenna seems to have 
cleared up and systematized the work of his prede¬ 
cessors. In the following account of his original 
work, we shall not consider the medical or merely 
scientific i>ortions, but confine our attention to his 
philosophical outlook. 
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4 . Philosophy.—Avicenna’s Philosophy may be 
sub-divided as follows: Logic, Physics, Psycho¬ 
logy, Metaphysics, Mysticism, and Ethics. Thi.- 
division Is in conformity with the custom of his 
.school. 

( 1 ) ZOG/C.—The parts of the Najdt relating to 
Logic were translated into Fr(;nch by Pierre Vattier 
(see Lit. at end of art.). The hhdrdt also contains 
some important pa.s.sages in this connexion. In a 
treatise on the (Jlfissijiration 0 / the Sciences, Avi¬ 
cenna gives Logic a very prominent place indeed 
among the sciences. Ills reason is not only the 
importance of Logic in itself, but also the compara¬ 
tively extensive knowledge that the Arabs had of 
Aristotle’s logical w'orks. They were not so inti¬ 
mate with his other philosophical works. In this 
same treatise Avicenna further subdivides the 
science of Logic into iwne dill’erent parts, which 
corres]>ond re.spectively to the eight books of 
Aristotle, preceded by l^ovphyry’s Isagoge, one of 
the best-known work.s of the Oriental ^^iddlo Ages, 

The first part, correspondinj? to the is a kind Of 

p:eneral philosophy of and is (MTiipied with the terms 

of apeeoh and tl.eir ahutract elements; the second treats of 
f^iinple ab.stract ideas, applicaVjIe to all beings, and is called by 
Ar\fiici\\e thG Categories \ the third deals with the composition 
of simple ideas in order to form propositions, which is the 
subject of the Hermeneutics ; the fourth unites the pro¬ 
positions t ogether to form demon.‘'t rut ions, and corresponds 
to the First Analytics', the fifth discusses the conditions to 
be fulfilled by the premisses of reasoning, and is like the Second 
Analytics-, the sixth, seventh, and eighth parts respectively 
treat of probable reasoning, false reasoning, and the art of 
l^rsuading, and correspona to the Topics or Dialectics, the 
Sophistic, and Rhetoric. The ninth and last part treats of 
discourses whose aim ia to stir the soul or the imaginatioa, like 
the Poetics. 

Logic, then, is taken here in a very broad sense ; 
syllogistic is only a part of it. Syllogistic with 
Avicenna has no very special quality except that 
of being clear and well arranged, free from vain 
tubtleties and all scholastic trilling. 

Although, as we have seen, Avicenna gave Logic 
a very important place, he did not, at the same 


mankind with a rule, the observance of which will 
prevent him from erring in his reasoning.’ Lope 
then, strictly si>eaking, does not discover truths, 
but helps man to make the best use of those he 
alreewly possesses, and prevents him from making 
a wTong use of them. 

Reasoning, according to Avicenna, starts from 
terms settled at the outset — the first data of 
experience and the first principles of understand¬ 
ing. The chain of deductions proceeding by 
a know'U deduced from a previously knowm is 
not unlimited ; it must have a starting - point, 
found outside of the reasoning, which will be the 
ba.se of the logical fabric. First, from direct ex¬ 
periences or ideas, descriptions or definitions are 
tormed, and then, by mean.s of these, arguments 
are arranged. Avicenna cleverly explains what 
definition is : by definition man is enabled to 
represent objects; by argument he is able to 
persuade. Avicenna gives both the .senses and 
the reason a share in the formation of the primary 
data of the sciences. According to him, imagina¬ 
tion alw’ays supporLs reason ; opinion also, and even 
memory, fulfil the same oflico. There are primarv 
principles which all hold because of common feel¬ 
ing, or because of the opinion of scholars which 
the illiterate do not contra^^lict; others, again, 
arise from habits formed in childho^ ; and others 
are based on the exi^)cricncc.s of life. All these 
princij)les (of feeling) join witli the first principles, 
or principles of reason, which are proclueed in a 
man by his intellectual faculty without requiring 
the slightest conscious etfort to persuade him of 
them. The mind n*aUzes itself convinced and U 
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not even aware of liow the oonvietion has arisen. 
A self-evhient example of these first prineij>los 
is: ‘The whole is i^aeater than the nart.’ Tliis 
philosopliy is very sound. It i.s a seliolastie.i.sin, 
not yet antiijuated, open and sincere, in many 
place's recalling' the analyses of Leibniz. 

Avicenna furtlier discusses the form and matter 
of definitions and argujuents, distinguishes btdween 
detinition and description, and sums up, in the 
manner of the Peripatetics, the ditl'erent kin<Ks of 
questions that arise in science: first of all, what 
a thing is, and if it is ; next, where it in, \vhen it 
is, how it is ; and, lastly, why it is. We see here 
an application of the uoctrine of the Categories. 
Avicenna recognizes the four causes — material, 
formal, efficient, and final. He shows that they 
may all appear t<)gether in a definition. Thus an 
axe may be defiiunl as ‘ an iron implement, of such 
and such a shape, for cutting wood.’ At the very 
beginning of his Logic, Avicenna explains species, 
ditlcjt nce. property, and common accident, which 
togctlicr furnish another method of constituting 
delinition. 

The Sciences are foundefl on experiences and 
rea.soning8. They have objects, questions, and 
premisses. As there are universal premisses (see 
above), so each science has its own peculiar pre¬ 
misses. The diflerent object'^ of the sciimcos 
establish a hierarchy among themselves, according 
to their dignity, l^esides this, the sciences are 
divided into theoretical science and practical 
science. The princiiial subjects of theoretical 
science are Physics, Mathematics, and Theology ; 
and of prai'tioAl, i^iplied Physics, Mechanics and 
Art, anu Ethics. Tlie problem of the clas.sification ! 
of the sciences was very popular in the Middle 1 
Ages, both in the East and in the West. 

(2) PnysiCS.^In the philosophical part of his 
Physics, Avicenna dhscusses several of tne primary 
ideas of the human intellect, e,g. power, time, 
and movement. He desires from Physics a first 
acquaintance with tlie idea.s which Scholasti¬ 
cism employs in Logic and Metaphysics, that is 
to say, with the idea.s of form and matter and 
the categories. The ideas of form and matter 
are suggested by observation of tlie physical 
w'orld; ‘ Physical bodies, strictly speaking, are 
constituted of two principles, matter and form ; 
then there are attached to them tlie accidentM 
which arise from the existence of the nine cate¬ 
gories.’ Scholasticism divides these accidents into 
primary qualities, which are inherent in the body, 
and secondary qualities, which can be taken away 
without annihilating' the body, but yrhich con¬ 
tribute to its perfection. 

Avicenna’s conception of power is more closely 
allied to dynamics tnan to statics. He is interested 
in the energy acting from w ithin the body rather 
than in the forces which move it from wdthout. 
Like Aristotle, he allows that each body has a 
natural place, to whicli it always returns, oy some 
hidden power, when it has been removed from it. 
The commonest example of the.se innate powders 
is ‘weight.* This idea of j>ow'er is developed in 
Psychology and Metaphysics. In Physics there 
is no infinite power. Its effects are always either 
greater or less. Avicenna recognized the principle 
of mechanics that ‘ what is gained in jiower is lost 
in^>eed.’ 

Time he explains by movement, and it cannot 
be imagined otherwise. Time cannot be conceived 
in immobility ; it would then be of fixed duration, 
and no longer true time. ‘ Bodies,’ says Avicenna, 

‘ are in time, not in their essence, but because 
they are in movement, and movement is in time.’ 
Time was created, and it is nowhere except in 
itself. For the world in general, it is measured 
by the movement of the stars. 


Avicenna also speaks of the locality of boiiies, 
then of space ami impenetrability. He tries to 
show’, by somewhat subtle reasoning, that l>odies 
cannot move in a vacuum, because, lie tliiuks, the 
ilimensions of a vacuum are impenetrnhlt*, from 
w'liich he concludes that a vacuum docs ii<>( exist. 
Ho does not admit the possibility of actual infinity. 
Like the ancients, he lielieves that the woild is 
finite, and that there is outside of it neither full- 
ncs.s nor emptiness, hut absolute riothingriesvS. He 
admits, again, that bodies are divisible in potentia 
infinity, and he ri'jects atomism. Atomism had 
its partisans at this time, the niuCakailim theo^ 
logians’), with whom Avicenna disputes. In this 
connexion too, he analyzes tlie idea of contact very 
cleverly. 

Avicenna unfortunately hardly managed to rid 
himself of the errors of Peripatetic Physics, 
although he had the opportiinily several times. 
Yet, from a philosophical point of view-, his 
account, be.sides forming' interesting reading, hears 
witness to a very acute intelleirt. 

(3) Psychology. —In Avicenna’s doctrine, Psy¬ 
chology is carefiillj' systematized, and adheres to 
the schohustic form. Beings, and also the faculties, 
are classifie«l methodically according to a hier¬ 
archic arrangement. The general plan of this 
granil c<»nstruction is as follows : 

There are three kinds of minds. Those are, in ascendlnjf 
order, the veifetuhje mind, the animal mind, and the reason¬ 
able or human mind. 

The vegetable mind, or nature, j>o8sesse8 three faculties : 
,1) nutritive govvi r, which, wlien resident in a benty, cimnjfes 
another body into tlie form of the llrst ; (2) power of ^rowinif, 
by which the IxxJy itself increases, without chang'iriif its form, 
until it has attained its full maturity ; (S) power of jy^eneration, 
which draws from the body a part similar to itself \n potentia^ 
which will, in its turn, produce other bodies similar to it 
!n actu. 

The animal mind possesses two kinds of faculties: motive 
'acuities and apprehensive or perceptive faculties. (1) The 
motive faculties embrace appetitive power and efficient jiower. 
The appetitive power Itself is either attractive or repulsive. 

If attractive, it is simply desire, concupiscence; if repulsive, 
it is irascibility, passion. The efficient power, which is the 
producer of movement, resides In the motor nerves ami the 
muscles. (21 The perceptive faculties of the animal mind 
are classiBwi as external and intenutl. The former include 
the five senses—slprht, heariti^^, smell, taste, and touch. The 
latter have their beK>i^nin{( in the common sense, a sort of 
centre In which all the perceptions assemble before being 
elaborated bv the higher faculties. The common sense is 
situated in the front part of the brain. The first faculty to 
act on the perceptions is the formative faculty or imagination. 

It strips the sensible form of the conditions of place, situation, 
and quantity, and then retains it after the object has ceasetl to 
make an Impression on the senses. The formative is followed 
by the cogitative faculty, which works first of all by way 
of abstraction on the perceptions, now prepared, and draws 
lotions out of them. loe estimative faculty next groupe these 
notions into what might be called iudgments, but which are 
quite instinctive and not inteUectual, This faculty It is which 
constitutes 'animal intelligence.' For example, the sheep 
knows by it to flee from the wolf. The laet of the faculties 
of the animal mind is memory, which is situated in the back 
part of the brain. 

The human mind alone possesses intelligence. 
This intelligence is divided into active intelli¬ 
gence, or practical reason, upon which morality 
depends, and speculative intelligence, or theo¬ 
retical reason, which perceives ideas. The per¬ 
ception of ideas is built up through three faculties, 
which act so as to make the intelligence pass 
from mere power to actuality. The first of these 
facultie.s, tne material intellect, is only a general 
possibility of knowing; the second, tne intellect 
)i possession, recognizes first principles ; the third 
.8 that which is directly fitted to receive the forms 
of things that are intelligible. It is called the 
perfected intellect. It seizes hold of that which 
intelligible, when, outside the human mind, it 
unites with the ‘ active intellect.* 

There naturally arise, in the course of this 
theory, physiological questions regarding the func¬ 
tions 01 tne senses and the localization of the 
different faculties. Avicenna treats of these as 
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beHt he could at a time when tlie biological ' 
scienccH \v(^re as yet hardly in their infancy. 

For example, he discUHses the inaiirif r in whir-h vieual images 
are IransmitU’d to the eyes, and druuH a parallel between two 
proe.eNHCH of explanation, which ho attributes respei^tively to 
Aristotle and Plato. He accepts Aristotle’s method and rejects 
ilato's. 

The dincusHion of the intelligence also brings up 
the question of universals. This question was 
not so pre-eminently important in Arabic as in 
W^'estern schol.'iMticiHni. Avicenna is a realist. 
Like the Neo-lMatonists, he admits that the in- 
telligihles, which are universals, exist in the 
active intellect. The human intelligence compre¬ 
hends tliem in actu^ when it unites with the active 
intellect. It also frees them from the particulars 
which the senses recognize. But this process 
of abstraction is not sufficient; it is only pre- 
parat<»ry, and j^ives the comprehension of the 
universals only in potentia. Before this can pass 
to actuality, man’s intelligence must become 
united with a superior intelligence. The reason¬ 
able mind starts from the sensible, and little by 
little rises above it, approaching meanwliile the 
region of universal realities. Psychology ends in 
Metaphysics. 

The following are Avicenna’s proofs of the 
H]»iritualitv of the soul. The soul perceives it.s 
own {>ecuhar essence ; intellectual p)Ower perceives 
ideas aj>art from organs ; tlie locale of intelligi¬ 
bility cannot he a body. The immortality of the 
soul follows directlj' from its spirituality. The 
dependence of the soul on the Ixnly is not essential 
but accidental. .Another form of this pro<3f is that 
tije soul is a simple substance. 

Avicenna believes that the soul is created at the 
same time as the tiody is formed, and is to a cer¬ 
tain extent in harmony with the body it is to 
animate. This comiition of compatibility with 
the body makes metempsychosis impossible. 

(4) ,l/hT. 4 P//l\s"/C 6 ’.—There is one part of Avi- 
cenna’s Metaphysics wiiich seems quite old- 
fashioned now, and we must go back in imagina¬ 
tion to the beginning of science to find any sense 
in it. Tt treats of tlie procession of the superior 
intelligences and the production of the celestial 
spheres. On the other hand, there is a part 
which seoins still good and .sound, although it has 
a systematic character no longer found in modern 
works of philosophy. This part treats of primary 
cause and nece.ssary being. The following is, very 
hi iefiy, the theory of the spheres ; 

rho scale of beings, mentioned above (see § (3)), from the 
. t '.reMable world np to man, is continued beyond man into the 
ri -ion of the stars. At the top of this scale is the Necessary 

lug. the principle of principles, w ho is perfect unity. From 
'.liis first Being emerges the world of idcxis, which is a collection 
of pure intelligences, simple substances, exempt from rnulti- 
nliritv a!nl change. Below this world of ideas or intelligences 
Is the world of souls. Tlie souls are essences, hound to pure 
intelligences, which animate botlies. The bodies that they 
animate in this supru-huinan region are the stars, wluch are 
classed after the manmu of ancient astronomy. Beneath 
the intelligences of the stars, below the last of them, which 
animates the moon, is the active intellect. FVom it flows the 
sublunary world. 

Very noticeable in this theory is the analy.sis 
of tlie world of ideas into active intellect and 
astronomical intelligences. The uncliangeableness 
of the stars is an old belief which was disputed down 
to the time of Galileo ; and the comparison of 
their spheres with a superior kind of animal is an 
idefv wdiich dates back further than the Hellenic 
world, and which was long dear to the Ea.st. 

In connexion with this system, which strikes a 
modem reader as uncouth, Avicenna discusses in 
a dignified manner the metapiiysical theory of 
causality. He considers that the pure intelli¬ 
gences are the causes of each other in descending 
order, and the causes also of the souls of the 
spheres, and, through them, of their Inxlies. He 
holds, then, that intelligence is essentially active; 


t is even productive of lieing ; and canse usually 
is simply intelligence. Elsewhere cause is identi¬ 
fied with iKiing itself; it is perceptible especially 
in the primary Being, who is intelligence and 
principle at the same time, and includes in His 
essence everything of which He is the principle. 
‘He comprehend.s everything in a universal man¬ 
ner, and at the same time no attribute of any 
particular thing, in the heavens or on the earth, 
18 hid from Him, not even the weight of a dirrah 
(an atom).’ He is, at the same time, a final and 
an efficient cause. The final cau.se precedes the 
efficient in potentia; in artu the efficient pre¬ 
cedes. The cause of the efficient cau.se is the final 
end and aim. 

God is not the actual moving power of the stars, 
for this function would beget a certain multiplicity 
in Him, and, according to the spirit of Avicen- 
ni.sni, He must above all safeguard His simplicity. 
He moves tlie stars by the intermediation of the 
first caused, that is, of the first intelligence which 
sjtrings from Him. This intelligence knows itself 
and it knows God. From thi^ double knowledge 
arises a duality. The duality then changes to 
triplicity wlien the first caused still knows itself 
as |M)ssible in itself, and as ne<’essary in the pri¬ 
mary lieing. In this way this philosophy intro¬ 
duces multiplicity into the world. 

The doctrine of universals reappears in con¬ 
nexion with that of causes. There are causes of 
kind and causes of individual; the general has its 
own causes, the particular has otliers. A thing 
has a cause of its quiddity and another of its 
being, i.e, a cause by which it is what it is, and 
another by which it exists. If a thing is to be 
individualized, its idea must be able to receive the 
effect of particular causes. 

The idea of the necessary Being is tin; terminns 
of the theory of causality. The necessary Being 
as such has no need of causes. He exists from the 
beginning complete, with all His Qualities. He is 
absolute. He is pure good, for He possesses the 
perfection of existence, and existence in itself is 
goodness: existence, always in actu, is pure gootl. 
lie is pure truth, for tliat is called true whicli can 
justly be said to exist, and, as Hi.s existence is 
necessary, He is therefore absolute truth. 

Tlie theory then takes quite a geometrical form. 
A demonstration com{X).‘<ed of three lemm.as proves 
the nece.^.siiry Being: 

(1) All goasibles caiitiot spring from one posMblo cause, on 
which their .scries nuMinls up infinitely I (2) a series of causes 
finite in number cannot be ]>os.sible in themselves and ne<.‘ess;iry 
U) each other, so that they depend on one .'mother in a rin-le ; 
(3) everything prixluced has a cause, and c\ ery oansc is deter¬ 
minating. This consequently signifies that all );ossiMe» must 
have cause, that causes are not linked together intinitely, and 
do not return on thejuselves. Therefore the series of possible* 
ends in the necessary Being. ^ 

This theory is a very fine effort to prove (lod 
and to deduce the worhl from Him in a vigorous 
way, by a dialectic of mathematical proci.sion. 
Faith in the power of re.ason is manifested in this 
.system. To us, who tire now more sceptical, it 
seems pure rationalism, but rationalism in its 
infancy and slightly deceived by it.self. It is re¬ 
deemed, how’ever, by its vigour and i)ower. 

(5) ^fySTIClS ^^.— It is doubtful wheilicr Avi¬ 
cenna was reallv a mystic in the religious sense of 
the word. Here again he has followed I lie cus¬ 
tom of the Neo-riiHouic school, regarding mysti¬ 
cism as primarily a subdivision of T)hilosoj>hy. 
Ihn Tufail seems to sav that Avicenna had a kind 
of esoteric doctrine cnllcd hikmat-dl-ishrfxp ‘ philo¬ 
sophy of illumination.' which really contained his 
true nieas. Ihit we know from one of the tnuitmes 
of Sulirawanii al-Muqlul that this philoM)jihy is 
almost ex.ictly Avicenna's own Neo-Flatonism 
with a ilill'erent nomeiulature. 

Passing over inysticisni as related to asceticism. 
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ecstasies, and illuinination, wo shall coniine our 
attention to Avicenna’s teaehin^^s on Providence 
and the future liappincss of tlie soul, in so far as 
they are complementary to metaphysics and morals. 
He describes Providence as the tact that the whole 
world is encompassed by the knowled^j;'e of primary 
Jleing. This knowledge is eo;;iiizant of tlie most 
j)erfect order as that which Hows naturally from 
tlie Peing. The theory of optimism, exhibited in 
t his idea, is similar to Leibniz’s : evil is not a part 
of Divine decree in essetUia ; its place there is 
accidental. Avicenna reco^nii/.es the three kinds 
of evil : want, physical sutlerin^, and sin. We lind 
evil only in what is still in potru/in, and has not 
yet attained perfection. It all'cits only the indi¬ 
vidual ; >])ccics are shielded from it. Evil, more¬ 
over, is always a good from some superior point of 
view. ‘ It docs not enter into the plan of Divine 
wisdom to abandon lasting and universal goo<l, 
because of Hceting evil in individual things.’ liike 
Leibniz, Avicenna decides tluit, however common 
it may be, evil is not the general rule ; it is only 
the exception to the good. 

After death, the reasonable soul attains per¬ 
fection. I'o effect thi.s, it must become conscious 
and intelligent, and receive within it the form of 
harmonj’’ and well-being which pervades the world 
of superior essences. It U7jitcs with this idea of 
perfection, and so becomes like it. Only the soul 
which has been prepared by the practice of the 
virtues enioys this happiness. Otherwise its ta.ste 
is vitiateif; it cannot attain its end, and accord¬ 
ingly suH'ers. Put if a man has lived a mediocre 
life, his actions never reaching the height of his 
intentions, his soul, when freed from the body, 
becomes the centre of a struggle between his pnn‘ 
diisires and his bad habits. Only when purilied 
by this grievous struggle does it attain perfect 
bliss. 

(6) Ethics. —Avicenna, enamoured of the specu¬ 
lative jtart of philosopliy, was on that account 
less interested in practical philosophy and moral 
analysis. In his mystical works, he has some 
line pages on morals, but their character is 
distinctly metaphysi(;al. He also wrote on ethics 
as N\cll as a short treatise on Government, 
which wa.s published recently. It is written in 
a practical spirit, but is really an elementary 
treatise in economics. It explains how a man 
should govern hiin.self, his wiv^es, his children, and 
his servants. 

From the very earliest times, humanity felt a need of orjfan- 
izalion. 1‘irst of all, man had to settle in places where he could 
most ea^-ily and comfortably live. This led to the seltintf up 
and fh-ii'-e of dwellings. Once established, these re(juired 
lookiri;^" lifter. This duty was entrusted to the woman. From 
the woman the family wTis bom, and, as it increased, servants 
were .added to the household. 

Man’s need of .subsistence M'a.s also the primary 
promoter of commerce and the arts. Avicenna 
divides tlie arts into three kinds ; (1) tho.se which 
are dependent on intelligence of the highe.st order, 
e.{]i. guidance, judgment, counsel ; these are exer¬ 
cised only by the great; (2) those dependent 
on education, e.gt. writing, sneaking, medicine ; 
(3) tho.se founded on strength and courage, as 
military arts. Every individual should learn one 
of these and apply him.self to it. 

The i^ood wife is her husband’s associate in ruling and g-uid- 
Ing. The best kind of wife is intelligent, religious, fond of her 
children, and sparing in words. 

The management of the family is based on fear, dignity, and 
care. If a man does not make himself fearcfl, his wives will 
domineer over him. The husband must see to the dignity of 
the family life by providing for clothing, veiling his wives, and 
preventing any jealousy from arising among them. The wife 
mu.st give unremitting attention to her children and servants. 
Avicenna says a few words about the education of the one and 
the choice of the other. The woman whose mind is not occu¬ 
pied with domestic cares thinks of nothing except how she oan 
nest attract the attention of men by the beauty of her dress, 
and forgets the honour due to her husband. 


5 . Avicenna’s school.—Tlie school of Avicenna 
does not boast any very celebrated names. His 
philosophy was combated and refuted among the 
Miisalmrins of the East by orthodox theologians, 
especially by al Ghazali. For the history of the 
school of ‘ Pliilosophers ’ proper in Western Islam, 
•see AvKimoKs, Avkkroi.SM. 

Litkiiatcre. — (a) On the MSS of Avicenna’s works: C. 
Brockelmann, Gesekxchte der arabUcheyi, Literatur, Weimar 
and Berlin, 1897-1902. For Avicenna’s life : Ibn Abl U?aibia, 
'Uyun al-Anbd', eil. Muller, Konigsherg. 1884, pp. 2-20. Avi¬ 
cenna’s general philoHophy : Carra de Vaux, Avicemie, Paris, 
1900; S. Munic, ‘ Ibn in Franck’s Dictiannaire dfs 

sciences phUosophxques ; T. J. de Boer, The Ilietory of Philo- 
aophy in Islam, liondon, 1903. A very important work is now 
in process of preparation in Germany on the Shi/d of Avicenna. 

(f>) The iVo^df was published at Rome along with the C’anon 
0 / Mi dicine in 1593 ; the Ishdrdt, ed. Forget, I^eyden, 1892 ; 
La LiHjiqxu du jils de Sbiti, tr. Vattier, Paris, 1058. 

(c) On logic, AI-FUrabl, Document a philosophic^ Aratnim, 
e<l. Schmolners, Bonn, 1830. On psychology, Landauer, * Die 
Psyoholo^i® des Ibn SinS.,’ in ZDMG, 1870 ; Martin Winter, 
iU>er Avicennas opus egregxum de anima, Munich, 1903 ; Carra 
de Vaux, * La Ka?idah d’Avicenna sur l’4me,’ in JA, 1899. On 
injsticism, see collection of treatises published by Mehreu : 

‘ L’Oiseau,’ in Musevn, 1887. ‘ l,lhy hen Yaq/An,’ in Munson, 
1880, L'allfgorie mystique IlAy ben Yaqzdn, I^eyden, 1889, 
L'Oiseau, 1891, La La Fr^que-ntatxon dee lie.ux saints. 

La Dflivrance de la crainte de la mart, 1894, I^e Destin, 1899; 
Eth6, Avicenne comme li/rique person-, Carra de Vaux, ‘ 
Philoscmhie illuminative d’apr68 Suhrawerdi Meqtoul,’ in JA, 
1902. On morals, ‘ Un Trait6 inddit d’Avicenna,' in the Mashriq, 
Beirut, 1900 (text). IJo.n (’aKRA DK VaUX. 

AWE. — In the presence of an awe-inspiring 
object, we feel ourselves subdued, but are placid : 
we are powerfully laid hold of, hut neither resist 
nor desire to he set free. On the contrary, we are 
drawn towards the object, and its presence is 
welcomed by us, though with a serious and pensive 
joy. The affections, then, are enlisted, as well as 
the imagination. The appeal is made t/O that j)art 
of our nature that is oi>en to intluences from what 
is iiigher or greater or [grander or better than 
ouLselves. Me feel our inferiority, indeed, hut 
there is no resentment; we are conscious that the 
superiority in the case is tlie complement, and not 
the contradiction, of ourselves, 'riiis is in line 
with the experience of the iinite resting on, and 
conijdemented by, the infinite, and of ‘ the les.s 
l>eing bles.sed of the better.’ 

Greater, higher, grander, better—these are the 
conditions of the jiossihility of the emotion of awe ; 
and there is tlie further condition that these should 
not api»ear as threatening us with danger, but as 
friendly, or, at any rate, as not unfriendly. If all 
were on our own level, this peculiar emotion could 
not arise; and if we were threatened with evil, 
a contrary emotion would be arou.sed. The 
antithesis to tlie awe-inspiring in objects is the 
commonplace and the obvious, or the despicable 
and the mean—eveiything that tends to lower, and 
not to elevate, the soul. Dealing with what im- 
pre.sse.s us, awe is by its very nature contemplative 
and ennobling; it allies itself with our ideals and 
our aspirations, and in helpful towards enabling 
us to imrify and to perfect character. That is its 
ethical value. Hence, mystery intensifie.s it—the 
unknown and the unknowable. We cannot hut 
be serious in the presence of mystery. The feeling 
of the mysterious, when it takes jiossession of us, 
necessarily subdues us and keeps ns humble. 

We shall better understaml the nature of the 
emotion, if we note the obi eels that call it forth. 
Some of these are impersonal, and some are personal. 
Of the impersonal causes, we have (a) phenomena 
of nature showing either the vast or the incom¬ 
prehensible, objects that transcend oiir power of 
understanding or that give special scopi; and exer¬ 
cise to our imagimitiun—such, thcrctorc, as are 
exceptionally impressive and create in us a certain 
indefinite yearning, wonder, and admiration; e.g., 
the starry heavens, tlie magnitude or vastness of 
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space, the infinity of time, the origin of life, the 
mystery of generation, and the like. But, besides 
these, we have ( 6 ) intellectual theories and moral 
principles—generalizations of commanding sweep 
and laws of transcendent excellence. Of the two 
things that made the profoundest iinpres.sion on 
Kant, the Moral T.aw was one: the grandeur of 
it, the unconditionality of it, the authority of it— 
all contributed to make it awe-inspiring to a 
degree. In all this we have the feeling of feeble¬ 
ness or unworthinesa on our j)art, and the contrast 
of might and worth set over against our impotence 
and imperfections. Next, vve have (c) awe as 
associated with persons—an intellectual genius like 
Plato or Aristotle, a literary genius like Shake¬ 
speare or Goethe, a scientific genius like Newton, 
an ethical or a religious genius like St. John or 
St. Paul. But, of course, the highest of all ex¬ 
amples is God—supreme in Majesty, the source 
of all the excellences (‘ wisdom, love, might’), and 
the fountain of Holiness. \Ve have here the 
realization of the Ideal, which points the contrast, 
—‘ Woo is me 1 for I am undone ; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips : for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts’ (Is 6 ®). It is the con¬ 
trast of the sinful and the weak, in presence of 
the Pure and the Strong ; and yet, the purity and 
strength do not repel but attract us. It is felt 
that underneath the majesty and greatness lie 
benefi(^ence and mercy : in the hands of the 
Supreme, we feel ourselves secure. Again, \ve have 
{d) things sacred causing awe—things associated, 
therefore, with the Divine. Such are shrines and 
holy places (.see art. ‘ Bethel’ in Hasting.s’ Dli and 
in EBi)^ the .soul-moving services of religion on 
special occasions—the dispen.sing of Communion 
in Protestant Churches and the Elevation of the 
Host in the Church of Rome. Last of all, and 
akin to this, is {a) the awe that is associated with 
solemnity— e,g. the presence of Death, the death- 
chamber, funeral rites. Speaking of St. Edmund, 
Carlyle says:— 

'They embalmed him with myrrh and sweet spices, with 
love, pity, and all high and awful thoughts ; consecrating him 
with a very storm of melodious adoring admiration, and sun- 
dyed showers of tears Joyfully, yet with awe (os all deep joy 
has something of the awful in it), commemorating his noble 
deeds and Godlike walk and conversation while on Earth’ {Past 
and Present, bk. ll. ch. lii.). 

Now, this l>eing so, there can be little difficulty 
in perceiving the relation between aw’e and fear. 
The dictionary subsumes the one under the other ; 
it makes awe simply a species of fear or dread. 
No greater error could lie committed ; for neither 
in their nature nor in their results have the two 
much in common. It would be ill both for ethics 
and for religion if they had. 

It is the peculiarity of fear {q.v,) to agitate and 
unsettle us. It deranges the body and unhinges 
the nerves, producing well-marked outward elTects 
(shaking of the limbs and frame, disturbance of 
vocal utterance, erection of the hair, and such 
like); but it has well-marked p^chical effects 
also—intellectual and volitional. The first effect 
of fear is to stimulate us to resistance or to circum¬ 
vention, and, if the terror is not excessive, it braces 
us for the effort; but, beyond that stage, it becomes 
detrimental and may oe ultimately disastrous. 
However exhilarating fear in moderation may be, 
its normal action on the intellect is disturbing and 
disconcerting; it destroys the pow’er of correctly 
ai)preciating the situation, and creates a tendency 
to magnify the danger, and so an inability to 
j)erceive the right course of action to be pursued 
if the impending evil is to be prevented. If at 
one moment the intellect, under fear, counsels 
resistance, at another moment it encourages to 
flight; till, last of all, it becomes powerless to 


counsel in any form—it simply collapses. So 
that, thus far, fear may be defined as ‘ nothing 
else but a surrender of the succours which reason 
offereth ’ ( Wisdom of Solomon 17^*). But the effect 
on the will is no le.ss conspicuous. Danger, if 
moderate, may act advantageously on the will and 
arouse it to effective opposition ; but, beyond this 
point, the result is di.s([ui(jting and weakening, 
until, in extreme ca.ses, absolute paralysis sets in, 
and the subject can do nothing but remain helpless 
and await his fate. And so, fear repeds, and does 
not attract; and its tendency is to paralyze both 
intellect and will and bring about disaster. 
Moreover, when the moment of fear is past, our 
attitude towards the object that created it is one 
of haired or dislike. 

Not so with aw^e. In mo.st of the respect.s now 
enumerated, it is the antithesis of fear. It has 
a calming and quieting influence on the body 
(fis seen in the bowed head, the soft walk, the 
restrained speech, and the reverential look, of the 
subject of it); and, inasmuch as it attracts, instead 
of repelling, it produces satisfaction and content¬ 
ment, and a <lesire to continue in the presence or 
under the influence of the object that inspires it. 
In awe, w’e feel ourselves in the hands of superior 
pow’er, but power that is conceived as beneficent 
or not maleficent, as well-disposed, or at least not 
ill-dispo.sed, towards us, and under whose pro¬ 
tection we may rest secure. The consciou.sness of 
danger (and therefore fear) is wanting, and the 
feeling of reliance takes its place. We trust the 
awe-inspiring object, and are attracted tow'ards 
it, and we rest in the experience of it, and are 
.satislied. Hence the impiortance and significance 
of aw’e as a religious emotion, w’itli its concomit¬ 
ants of reverence and veneration. It lies at the 
root of worship, and is the indispensable contlition 
of the highest spiritual peace. 

Hence, further, awe enters into the sublime. 
Not every sublime object, indeed, need beget awe 
(for pain sometimes is associated with sublimity, 
and fear is a distinctly felt ingredient of it, pro¬ 
ducing uneasiness); but much that is sublime also 
impresses us with awe. Both are results of the 
manifestation of power or excellence, and both are 
most efl’ective when associated with Bersonality. 
Moral heroism, for instance, and magnanimity are 
of this stamp—greatness of soul rising superior to 
misfortune or adverse circumstances. ‘ Athana.sius 
contra mundum ’ (a unique figure tlefying opposi¬ 
tion, standing erect in solitary grandeur in the 
face of fearful odds) can never cease to move us 
strongly—to draw forth our admiration and to 
enlist our regard ; and there are many acts of self- 
sacrifice and many lives of disinterested devotion 
that are sublime and awe-inspiring in the highest 
degree. They elevate our thoughts and win our 
atlections; they purify our souls, and we feel that 
w'e are all the better for the contemplation of 
them. 

Litkkatcrb.— W. L. Davidson, Theism as grounded in 
Urnnan Sature, Ix>nd. 1803; J. Sully, Human 3Aoid, 
2 vols. fjond. 1S02, il. 91 ; Th. Ribot, The Peycholoay of the 
Knwtiom, Lond. 1897, p. 207; Hiram Stanley, Evolutionary 
Psychology of Feeling, Lond. and N.Y., 1S05, p. 119f. ; J. H. 
Leuba, ‘ Kear, Awe, and the Sublime in Religioti,’ in AJRPE, 
ii. (Mar. 190C), 1; L. Campbell, Religion in (ireck Literature, 
Ix>nd. 1898, p. 294 : W. McDougall, An Introduction to Social 
Psychology, Ix)nd. 1908, p. 131. 

William L. Davidson. 

AXE.—There were several forms of axe, or adze, 
in use amongst the Greeks, as amongst other 
nations ; but a special controversy has arisen over 
the TrlXeKvs or Xd^pv^ with double blade, owing to its 
association w'ith Zeus Labrandeus. 

The double axe is derived from one of tlie Stone 
Age types, in which the handle passes through the 
middle, and the >tone is thinned away to the two 
flanges. Examples of this type may be seen in 
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any good collection, such as the Pitt - Rivers 
Museum at Oxford. The type was first translated 
into bronze, and then the form was modified, the 
wings growing and assuming a more curved out¬ 
line. It may have been some variety of this axe 
that permiited the feat of Od^'sseus.^ The axe is 
an ordinary tool or weapon in common use. In 
ihe black-ligured vase-paintings of the Birth of 
Athciu*, llephaistos uses it to split the divine 
^kiill.- iSi^ecimens with the marks of use on them 
liave been found with other t^ols in a carpenter’s 
shop at Authedon,* and with other tools at 
(Journia and Palaikastro in Crete,* and at Troy.* 
A late Attic relief shows a youtli holding one as a 
tool.® On other works of art, Ino attempts to 
kill Phrixus with this axe,"^ Theseus lights with 
it,* the Amazons are fre(juently armed with it.* 
It is represented as part of Gaulish war-spoil, 
along with other arms and weapons, upon many 
reliefs and it was dedicated as war-spoil.“ It 
w^ used to slay the sacriticial victim by the 
Hittites and at Pagasie,^^ and in Crete, where a 
priestess is represented with one in each hand,^* 
and there is other e'iilcnce to be considered anon. 
Here is enough to prove tliat this axe was a war- 
weapon, or tool, and a sacriticial implement in 
common use. 

We are now in a position to understand its 
meaning in the hands of divine persons. Zeus of 
Labranda is well known to have held it:'* but so 
does Artemis,'* so does Dionvsu.s,so does Apollo 
in Asia Minor,so do the local heroes in Asia'“ 
and elsewhere.'* These use it, no doubt, as a 
weapon of war; and Zeus with his axe manifestly 
protects Labranda as Athene armed cap-k-pie 
protects Athens, or any other armed deity stands 
forth in his might. \Ve may even fairly suggest 
that the name Labranda has some such relation 
to lahrys as Damascus or Toledo to their famous 
sword-blades. 

The use of the axe in sacrifice seems to be enough 
to account for its representation along with the 
ox-skull, first as a meruorial of sacrifice, and then 
a.s a decorative scheme. Here our evidence comes 
largely from Crete and the Mycemean age. Mr. 
A. J. Evans has found representations in which 
the ox-head is surmounted by an axe, the handle 
being fixed in the skull: one is a Knossian 
seal,-" another a Mycena*an vase-painting from 
Salamis.^' The object called by Evans ‘horns of 
consecration’ (.see /Egean Keligion), which is 
obviously a stand of .some sort, and a])parently is a 
oonventionalized ox-skull,^ also ha<l the axe fixed 
in it;one was found in the Knossian shrine with 
a hole, and a small double axe of steatite lying 
near, so that it may be fairly assumed that the 
axe stood in the hole.** The axe also becomes an 
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ornament of vases and other works of art.' Wo 
may compare with this the use (d the ox-head 
with wreaths in a frieze, so common in Roman 
times; and the reliefs of ox-hcails with other 
sacriticial implements carved on altars.* The axo 
shown is found carved with a late dedication to 
Apollo in Asia Minor, on<;e apparently to com¬ 
memorate the sacrilice of a hull.* It may jierhaps 
bo mentioned that the ox-skull, or its model, is 
hung up as a charm in gardens and vineyards by 
the modern Greeks, commonly in the Asiatic 
islands, and less commonly elsewhere. 

The axe was an object of dedication, like any 
other weapon or tool. We have seen it as part of 
war-spoil; the axo was also dedicated to Apollo 
at Delphi;* and in the Dictiean cave of Zeus 
19 axes were found,* along with 20 lance-heiuls, 
‘25 darts, 100 knives, pins, and tweezers, a cart 
drawn by oxen, human and animal ligures, vases, 
and other things All the Cretan axes are 
simulacra, being too thin or U )0 small for use ; 
but most are perforated, and some have handles. 
Otlier tiny axes of this sort liave been found, of 
dilferent types: thick and solid, like .stone axes; 
thin, and sometimes marked with liot.s like dice ; 
sometimes the handles are jierforated lor hanging. 
These have been also dedicated to Zeus in Dodoiia, 
Olympia, and Palaikastro (Crete);® to Artemis 
in Arcatiia,^ in Ithaca,® and at Ejihesus;* ami 
to Athene and Artemis Orthia at Sparta.'® Tlie 
axe also becomes a motive of ornament; " and axes 
were found made of gold and bone in tombs and 
elsewhere.'^ 

It is obvious that these dedications cannot be 
held to have any peculiar appropriatene.ss to Zeus, 
because they are dedicated also to Athene, Apollo, 
and Artemis, and with them are found many other 
things that are not peculiar to Zeus. They are 
not for use ; they may be either models ol war- 
spoil,'* or ornaments, or perhaps fractions of the 
axe-unit of exchange. Similar axes are known 
in modern times as fractions of the axe-unit, and 
there are indications that the unit was known in 
Greece ; ** or again, the shape may have remained 
as traditional after they cea.sed to be used in 
exchange. 

It remains to discuss tlie graphic represeuta 
tions of the axe. The blocks that comjiose the 
walls of the palaces at Knossos and PhaisLos are 
scored with a number of ditlerent signs, which 
occur either alone or in conjunction, just as the 
svmlx)ls of writing might do. Amongst these is 
tne double axe, which is rejieated alone a number 
of times on the four sides of a .square pillar in the 
corridor at Knussos. Whether the pillar be .sacred 
or not'*—and there is at least room for doubt— 
there is no siillicient ground for regarding the.se 
signs as sacred. Such an explanation would 
account for only one out of many signs, all used 
together in the same way. It must also be 

J BSA vi. 1U9, ix. 115, flg. 71, eta 
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remembered that these signs were certainly covered 
over with plaster, as some of them still partially 
are. The lUilian excavators of Phaistos regard 
them as literary signs ; they all, or nearly all, 
occur on gems. Several, includiriL' the double axe, 
occur on the literary tablets of Knossos, and are 
interpreted as writing by Evans himself.^ They 
are probably masons’ marks ; and some of them, 
including the double axe, have been noticed on 
stone blocks, apparently used for masons’ marks, 
in otlier places, as the old Hellenic blocks used to 
build the mediieval fortress of Cos,* and the stones 
of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh.® 

The above is enough to show that the double axe 
is not necessarily sacred, or necessarily connected 
with Zeus. But this is no reason why the axe 
should not have been the object of worship. Axe- 
worship is, of course, not fetish-worship, as some 
have loosely called it; but instances are not un¬ 
common of weapons bein|^ woishipned, whether 
a.s weapons or as iron. Evans, in bis naper on 
* Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,’^ has alluded to 
the subject; and A. B. Cook lias collected evidence 
for axe-worsliij) outside Crete.® The evidence for 
Crete is of varying value ; the most weighty piece 
of evidence is the representation on the Hagia 
Triad ha sarcophagus: a priestess is pouring some 
red liquid into a jar between two double axes.® 
Tlie otlver evidence, such as axes set between 
horns, held in the hands of god or priestess, or 
visible on the ground of engraved seals, is indeter¬ 
minate ; but these may strengthen the case for 
worship, if it be established otherwise. Cook 
publi.shes a cut of a priest sacrificing before a 
number of objects, including an ibex, a star, a 
cres(^ent moon, and two knobbed sceptres with 
a (one-flanged) axe set upright upon a stool 
(Assyrian); a Persian seal shows a worshipper 
before a stool with similar objects upon it. A 
coin of Tenedos’ shows an axe upright standing on 
steps betwet'n two supports; another, an axe con¬ 
nected with a jar by a fillet. These seem to be the 
most significant facts that bear on an axe-cult; 
it is impoasiblo here to recount all that has been 
brouglit in evidence to prove it, or to discuss the far- 
reaching and often fanciful inferences that have 
been drawn from them. The reader, how ever, may 
be reminded that there are several distinct ques¬ 
tions, Nvhich have been often confused; ( 1 ) Was 
there an axe-cult? ( 2 ) Was the axe specially con¬ 
nected with Zeus? (3) Was the axe a symbol of 
Zeus, that is, was it treated as Zeus because 
associated wdth Zeus ? (4) Is Xa^vptvdos derived 
from XdfSpvs ? (5) Is the Knossian palace the 
Labyrinth ? 

LiTKRATrRB.—Tb« literature has been given throughout the 
article. W. H. D. ROUSK. 

AXIOM.—I. Meanings of the terra.—The 
various senses in which the term ‘ axiom ’ is used 
are easily confused, and require to be carefully 
distinguished. We may mention five senses of the 
term, all of which are historically important. ( 1 ) 
Axiom in a predominantly epistemological sense; 
a proposition whose truth is self-evident; an im¬ 
mediately certain, obiective truth. ( 2 ) Axiom in 
a predominantly sense : a proposition 

of whose truth the man who calls it an axiom feels 
a fixed persuasion, while he regards the proposition 
as indemonstrable, and his faith as something 
fundamental and, for him, necessary ; a proposition 

1 JHS xvil. 88-46, xxi. 278 ; BSA vi. pi, ii, 

3 Arch. Anzeiger, xvl. 183. 

3 HerioVt Hospital (Edinburgh), platei facing p. 174. 

* JHS xxl. 106 ff. 

Transaetians of the Third InUrnational Congress for ths 
flistori/o/ Religions, 1908, IL 184-194 ; A. B. Cook, Cretan Axe^ 
Clift out^ds Crete. 

^ Couk, p. 189. 

^ If., p. 184, fltft. 2, 4 ; p. 191, fltf- 


held to be true with an unwavering faith. ( 3 ) 
Axiom in a predominantly logical sense: a first 
princijde which, itself not demonstrated, can be 
used as a basis for demonstrations, ( 4 ) Axiom in 
a predominantly social sense ; an opinion wdiich is, 
as a fact, accepterl by all who are competent to 
understaml its imj)ort. (5) Axiom in a predomin¬ 
antly sense; an opinion which the 

innate constitution and the original instinctive 
tendencies of the mind lead us to accept, and which 
w'e therefore do not derive merely from our ex¬ 
perience. 

1. From the point of view of sense (1) all our 
knowledge is supposed to be either ‘mediate’ or 
‘immediate.’ An axiom is a proposition known 
to be true, not ‘mediately,’ but ‘immediately.’ 
For thi.s viewq ‘ intuitive knowledge,’ ‘ immediate 
insight,’ ‘direct assurance,’ or ‘evidence’ is pre¬ 
supposed, as a possible form of knowledge and of 
con.seiousness. Tlie criterion of an axiom is .said 
to be that, wlien we consider the import of a given 
axiomatic proposition, this state of consciousness, 
this direct as-surance, arises, and makes wliolly 
unquestionable the truth of the i)articular axiom 
wdiieli comes under our observation. Here the 
8 tre.ss is laid, therefore, first upon the immediacy 
of the insight in question. To think the axiom, 
and to know it to be true, are 8 upj)Osed to be 
simply inseparable acts. The assurance or ‘in¬ 
tuitive knowledge ’ in question is further regarded 
according to sense (1) as objective. One does not 
mean by the term ‘ axiom,’ when thus used, merely 
to point out the fact tliat a given person feels sure 
that this axiom is true. Sense (1) implies that 
whoever accepts the truth of the axiom ‘ intuitively 
knows,’ that is, directly observes, the perfectly 
objective fact that the axiom is true. 

2. Sense ( 2 ), on the contrary, lays stress upon 
what may turn out to be the subjective necessity 
with which some one feels convinced of the truth of 
the proposition. When such a feeling of necessity 
attends a convection, and when no demonstration 
of the truth of the conviction can be given beyond 
the mere observation that, so long as one conceives 
the meaning of the proposition, one feels thus con¬ 
vinced, sense ( 2 ) requires one to call the proposition 
an axiom. Sense ( 2 ) therefore makes the criterion 
of an axiom relative to the subject who feels the 
necessity, and who is unable to give other reason 
for his conviction. 

Sense (1) is present in the mind of Descartes when he speaks 
of propositions which we ‘clearly and distinctly perceive to be 
true.’ Sense {'1) is emphasized if one lays stress upon some sort 
of ‘unswerving’ and, as one conceives, necessary ‘faith’ or 
‘ assurance.’ Aristotle maintains that the ' principle of contradic¬ 
tion ' is immediately evident in sense (1). But in sense (2) vari¬ 
ous subjects, appealing each to his own subjective necessit}.. 
may regard as axioms proiH>8ition8 which other thinkers are 
known to regard as false. Thus the proposition that ‘ water 
cannot turn solid ’ might be regarded as an axiom in sense (2) by 
a dweller in the tropics, who. hearing for the first time a story 
of frosty weather in high latiiiides, rejected it as essentially in¬ 
credible, and found his unbelief wholly insurmountable. 

Senses (1) and (2) are often confused. The question as to the 
relation between objective ‘ evidence ’ and subjective ‘ certainty ’ 
is central in the theory of knowledge, and only a thoroughgoing 
sceptic will deny that there is indee<l a close connexion between 
at least some of our ‘ assurances’ and the objective truth. But 
the danger of confounding mere * conviction ’ wdth objective 
* evidence' is manifest throughout the history both of science 
and of religion. 

Sense (3) makes the use of the term ‘ axiom ’ 
relative to a given or proposed theory or system, 
consisting of propositions and of reasoning. In 
this thira sense an axiom is a proposition wmich is 
not demonstrated in the course of the development 
of the system in question, but is assumed or 
accepted at the outset, and used as a basis for 
demonstrations that form parts of that system. If 
the system in question constitutes, or is regarded 
as constituting, i\\G whole of the po.ssible system of 
knowledge, then the axioms in sense (3) appear as 
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‘ absolutely first principles,’ since, by hypothesis, 
they are essential to the rational demonstration ol 
the truths of this system, and are nowhere to be 
proved in the course of any investigation that we 
can make. But if one is explicitly confining one's 
attention to some more or less limited province of 
knowledge, or to some special system of proposi¬ 
tions, axioms in sense (3) may be entirely relative 
to that special system, and are then merely the 
principles presupposed, used, but not demonstrated, 
by the system in question. 

Axioms in sense (3) might therefore be neither 
self-evident truths nor yet necessary convictions of 
anybody, but merely ‘ assumptions ’ or ‘ postulates.* 
On the other hand, sense (3), in so far as it requires 
an axiom to be a ‘ first principle,’ emphasizes a 
character which we are all especially accustomed 
to connect with the term, namely, that character 
of logical u/iuvjmi/ify which a majority of axiomatic 
propositions are very commonly regarded as possess¬ 
ing, Senses (1) and (2) could be satisfied oy par¬ 
ticular, or even by individual, propositions. Thus 
the proposition ‘I suffer,’ uttered by one who has 
to<ithache, may be viewed by the sufferer either 
as a necessary jicrsuasion of nis own or as a ‘self- 
evident ’ objective truth. Various theories of 
knowledge have used such ‘ intuitive evidence ’ of 
present experience as the very t^'pe of axiomatic 
Knowledge. But particular propositions and re- 
ivorts of experience can be used as the principles 
of a set or demonstrations only when they are 
asserted along with universal propositions. And 
therefore at least some axioms, in sense (3) of the 
term, must be universal assertions. It especially 
iKjlongs to sense (3) to emphasize this universal 
character of at least part of the axioms of any 
theories. 

Sense (S), in contrast with, and sometimes to the exclusion of, 
senses (1) and (‘2), has been made prominent in various modem 
logical distmssions of the principles of theoretical science. Thus, 
by the * axioms ’ of a given mathematical theory, recent writers 
mean, in many cases, propositions which one uses simply as the 
‘ fundamental hj'potheses ’ of the theory In question (r.fr., of the 
theory of someone of the ‘ non-Euclidean ’ or ‘ uon-Arcbimedean* 
geometries, or of the Cantorean ‘Theory of Assemblages’X One 
need not assert suf h hypotheses to be true, except in the sense 
that one treats them, at least provisionally, as self-consistent 
assumptions al)Out a logically possible state of things, and uses 
them as ‘principles' or as ‘primitive propositions' In some 
statement of a theory. An axiom, in this sense, is often opposed 
to a theorem, which is a proposition that is shown to follow 
from the principles, and that Is, in this sense, demonstrated in 
the course of the theory in question. In two different state¬ 
ments of a theory («.g. in two different theoretical developments 
of geometry or of number-theory) decidedly different sets of 
‘hy]wthe.se8’ or ‘postulates’ may be used as the axioms of the 
theory. In such cases what is an axiom in one statement of a 
theory may appear as a theorem in another statement, and con¬ 
versely ; and the concept of a ‘ first principle ’ becomes then 
relative, not merely to the theory in question, but to a particular 
way of slating that theory, and of showing that certain proposi¬ 
tions follow from certain other propositions. 

If one insists, as Aristotle did, upon .sense (3) as 
ai)plying to certain propositions which are said to 
form the indemonstrable principles of all .science, 
so that, witliout these absolutely first principles, 
no system of knowledge whatever is possible, then 
indeed, unless one is a philosophical sceptic, one has 
to assert that the absolutely first principles are 
also axioms in sense (1). For if all science rests 
ujK)n a determinate set of absolutely first principles, 
and if no science can demonstrate the.se principles, 
then either all science is uncertain or some principle 
is ‘immediately evident.’ Hence for Aristotle, 
and for those who follow his way of treating the 
theory of knowledge, there are propositions which 
aje axioms both in sense (1) and in sense (3). In 
consequence of the Aristotelian tradition, senses (1) 
and (3) have therefore come to be viewed by many 
philosophers as actually inseparable; so that the 
‘first and fundamental truths’ and the ‘self-evi¬ 
dent’ or ‘ immediately known’ propositions are, in 
di8cu.s.sions of the problems relating to axioms, not 


infrequently simply identified. But the logically 
important distinction between the relatively first 
principles of a gfiven theory and the intuitively 
evident propositions (if sucli there be) has been 
brought afresh to light, especially by the modern 
logical investigations of scientific theories, and 
should never be forgotten in dealing with the topic. 
If a proposition is to be called an axiom Imth in 
sense (1) and in sense (3), special reasons (such, for 
in.stance, as those of Aristotle) should be advanced 
for asserting that this is the case. As a fact, it 
cAn never be ‘self-evident’ that a proposition is an 
axiom in sense (3); for one can ascertain that a 
principle is indeed a logical basis for certain de¬ 
monstrations only by taking the trouble to go 
through the demonstrations themselves-a highly 
‘ mediated * procedure. 

4 . Sense (4) uses as the criterion of an axiom tlie 
‘universal assent,’ the ‘consensus’ of ‘all rational 
being.s,’ or sometimes the consensus of all the 
‘competent,’ of all the ‘normal,’ or of the ‘ wise,’ 
or of .some class of knowing beings whose common 
opinion in the matter is treated as the standard 
o})inion. Tlie criterion here in question has fre¬ 
quently been emphasized, and it.s history forms 
part of the long annals of the doctrine of Nature, 
or of ‘the natural,’ or of the ‘Law of Nature’ 
and the ‘ con.sensiis of humanity ’ os the standard 
whereby both opinions and deeds are to be judged. 
L^riterion (4) becomes an exact one only for those 
who hold that, as a fact of human nature, there 
are indeed proiKjsilions whicli nobody denie.H, or 
which all who understand their import afiirin. 
'n practice, how’ever, those who ai)peal to ‘uni¬ 
versal assent’ as the warrant for an axiom usually 
render their criterion somewhat inexact, by tiie 
very fact that they employ this criterion in argu¬ 
ments directed against opi)onenU, who, os a|)i)ears, 
call in question either the truth, or tlie evidence, 
or the interpretation, of the axiom that is under 
consideration. If the opp)onent himself does not 
wholly assent, one can hardly apj^eal to ‘ universal 
assent’ as an evidence against him, without modi- 
ying the sense in which one c^ls the lussent 
universal.’ Such modification occurs if one re¬ 
gards the consensus in que-stion as that of the 
‘ wise,* or of the ‘ competent,’ or if one insists, in a 
well-known nolemic fashion, that ‘nobotly who is 
n his senses^ doubts the supposed axiom, i’hiis, 
n practice, an axiom in sense (4) is usually con¬ 
ceived in some close connexion with sen.ses ( 1 ) an<l 
( 2 )—the connexion being often much confused in 
controversy. Not infrequently a thinker first ex¬ 
plicitly R.ssert 8 that a propos'ition is, for himself 
personally, an axiom in sense ( 2 ); then he draws 
the conclusion that it therefore must be an axiom 
in sense ( 1 ); and thus he proves, by a more or 
less lengthy me<liate course of rea.soning, that the 
proposition, being ‘ immediately evident,’ cannot 
be proved. Since, perhaps, some opponent still 
remains unconvinced, and declines to admit the 
‘ immediate evidence,’ the defender of the proi> 08 i- 
tion in question hereupon makes use of sense ( 4 ), 
and now undertakes quite convincingly to silence 
the objector by assuring him that nol>ody objects 
to the proposition, since it is ‘ known to all.’ Or, 
if the opponent even yet persists in calling atten¬ 
tion to the ‘immediately evident’ truth that at 
least he himself objects, the defender of the axiom 
finally confuses sen.se (4) itself by a convenient 
definition of the ‘assent of all,^ whereby the 
opponent is excluded from the ‘all’ who are 
worthy of consideration ; and hereupon the matter 
l^ecomes, of course, quite clear, although not to 
die opponent. 

Such processes have played a great part In the history of 
controversy. A famous example if furnished by the oon- 
:rover»ies which have been 8Uif>;ested by Locke’s revival, in 
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the First Book of the Estay on the Ilurnan Underatandiinf, of 
the ancient questioriB as to wheiiter all men poHseBs in connnon 
a knowledije of logical, of inathcinatic-al, and of moral truths. 
Kspccially in the cose of moral principles has the interest in 
making out whether there is any agreement amongst all men 
regarding the distinction between Right and Wrong been pro¬ 
minent in controversy ever since Locke. Numerous defenders 
of an axiomatic basis for morals have sought in Anthropology 
tor the evidence that, regarding some moral opinions, all men 
agree, and have conceived their principles as definable in terms 
of sense (4). 

K. Finally, in sense (5) of our li»t, an axiom is 
denned by reference to the famous doctrine of 
‘ innate ideas.’ This doctrine is one which Locke’s 
eoually famous attack upon it, in the First Look 
ot his Essay, long made central in controversy ; 
and the partisans of innate ideas, in the various 
forms winch this doctrine has sinc^e assumed, have 
frequently connected, in many often eonllicting 
ways, sen.ses (1), (‘2), and (4), and to a certain 
extent sense (3), willi the use of the criterion for 
an axiom which sense (5) emphasizes. From tlie 
point of view of sense (5) it is essential to an axiom 
that it should come to our consciousness by reason 
of the very ‘constitution’ or ‘original nature ’ of 
the mind. Since tlie modern evolutionary view of 
the mind emphasizes tlie importanceof our instinc¬ 
tive tendencies and inherited aptitudes as psycho¬ 
logically determining our whole intellectual life, 
evolutionists of the type of S[)encer have been led ! 
to favour a theory of the innateness of those pre- | 
dispositions which, when develojicd tlirough our j 
individual experience, lea<i us to regard .some pro- 
pMJsitioiis as certainly true, and as true far beyoml ! 
the range of our personal experience. For Spencer | 
an axiom is, in general, an expression in an indi- j 
vidual of the results of the ‘ experience of the race,’ | 
and is in so far, indeed, innate in the individual. 1 
Such a doctrine has established new connexions 
between senses (4), (5), and (2), and has to some 
extent connectccl senses (1) and (3) with (5). 

Nevertheless, it is at least jiossible that an axiom 
in sense (5) might prove to be an actually false 
proposition, for the ‘innate constitution of the 
mind’ might involve one or another aptitude to 
believe error. In fact, an evolutionary view, clo.sely 
resembling Spencer’s, might lead, iu a thinker less 
optimistic alxiiit human nature than is Spencer, to 
the doctrine that certain instinctive tendencies, 
determined bv evolution, are still such as to deceive 
the inilividual. Thus the innate hostility and re* 
sentfulness which form one aspect of human nature 
may be viewed, bj'^ an evolutionist, as a nece.s.sarv 
result of the conditions of conflict under which 
humanity has developed. And such tendencies 
might easily leeul, in a civilized man, to a belief 
regarded by the individual as axiomatic in sen^t^ 
(5), and prolwibly also in .sense (2). This belief 
might take the form of the principle that one 
ought to avenge all injuries, and to destroy, if 
pos.sil)le, all enemies. As a fact, however, this 
belief, although dependent upon the very ‘con¬ 
stitution ’ of the mind of one whose ancestors have 
liveii by war and have enjoyed blood revenge, may 
be, aiui is, a false principle of ethics. Or again, a 
lover’s beliefs alx)ut his beloved are deeply allected 
by the innate constitution of his ininJ, and may 
apiKjar to him to be, not only in sense (5) but also 
in sense (2), axiomatic. Yet they may be in many 
respects false. A pessi^\i^t., such as Schopenhauer, 
is fond of empliasizing th(‘ innate ‘ illusions’ which, 
according to him, characterize human nature. Bud¬ 
dhistic doctrine is eiuially emphatic in characteiiz- 
ing the moat cherished and innate convictions of 
common sense as both logically false and morally 
destructive. Salvation for the Buddhist depends 
upon discovering axioms in sense (1) which are 
extremely hard to discover, so that only the 
Buddhas ever attain to them. But, when once 
seen, these axioms are for the enlightened indeed 


‘ self-evident.’ And the knowledge of them sets 
aside those axioms In sense (2) which are alsc 
axioms in sense (5), and which, according to Bud¬ 
dhism, are due to the innate deceitfulness of desire. 
So little, for some men, does either innateness or 
subjective necessity imply self-evidence and truth. 

Axioms in sense (5), furthermore, need not 
always be axioms in sense (2); for, as partisans 
of innate ideas generally admit, any individual 
may remain unaware of some of his inherited 
aptitudes for conviction. On the other hand, tliere 
is no reason why a new as.surance, or an axiom in 
sen.se (2), may not appear in the life of somebody 
whom revelation or a sudden growth or ‘ mutation ’ 
(such a.s may occur in the course of evolution) 
endows with a faith which, just because it is novel, 
does not constitute an axiom in sense (5). 

As for senses (4) and (5), they very frequently 
coincide in their (lenotation, but need not do so. 
Although what ‘ the very constitution of the human 
mind determines us to believe’ is, ipso facto, ‘ be¬ 
lieved by all,’ in case the constitution in cpiestion 
is prcfi.sely the constitution ‘common to all human 
minds,’ there is no reason why the innate might 
not also be tlie individual, the congenital variation 
of this or of that mind. The individual may 
possess an aptitude for conxdction which belongs 
to his ‘constitution,’ but which no other man, or 
nob<Miy who has preceded him, pos>es.ses or has 
po.ss(.‘s.sed. This is as possible a.s is a new in¬ 
dividual revelation due to any other source than 
the inherited temperament of the individual, 
ITopliets, Buddhas, poets, geniuses generally, 
have often been credited with such aptitudes for 
forming out of tlie depths of tlieir own natures 
new convictions, which they have then taught to 
other men. On the other hand, as Locke and other 
empiricists have fre<iueiitly insisted, those convic¬ 
tions which in sense (4) are more or less common to 
many or even to all men need not on that acc<jnnt 
be regarded as mainly determined by our innate 
constitution. They may be supposed to be due to 
experience, which moulds men to common results. 

The foregoing survey shows us that the five 
senses of tlie term ‘ axiom ’ here in question are in 
a large measure independent of one another, so far 
as their logical inten.sion is concerned, while by 
virtue of their various applications, now to the 
same, now to dillereiit sets of propositions, these 
live meanings of the term ‘ axiom ’ have liecome 
painfully confused in the history of controver.sy 
and of the theory of knowledge. The result is 
that the term ‘axiom’ is a very attractive and a 
very dangerous term, which .'should never be em¬ 
ployed by a careful thinker without a due con¬ 
sideration of the sense in which he himself proposes 
to employ it. 

11. History of the term.—As to the history of 
the term ‘axiom’ and of its uses, the ancient 
sources are above all : (i.) Ari.“>totle's theory of the 
axioms as propositions con forming both to our sen.se 
(1) and to sense (3); (ii.) Euclid's actual use of his 
axioms in his geometry, especially in sense (3), 
and in union with certain pronositions called 
‘postulates’ twhicli were also theoretical prin¬ 
ciples in our sense (3)). The treatment or the 
principles of science and of morals in sense (4) as 
principles ‘ known to all,’ or as knowm to the 
‘ wise’ or to the ‘ competent,’ has its beginnings 
in pre-Socratic philosophy, plays an importent 
part in the Platonic Dialogues, and is in various 
special cases and passages carefully considered by 
Aristotle; but becomes especially prominent in 
the Stoical theory of knowledge and of ethics. 
While sense (2) plays a part throughout the history 
of ancient tliougdit, it becomes especially important 
in Christianity and in modern discussions of the 
psychological aspects of the problem of knowledge. 
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Sense (5), implied by the Platonic theory of r 
minisccuce, but long put into the background b; 
the Aristotelian theory of knowledge, has come t 


The later discussion of the nature, the existence, 
the various senses, and the use of axiomatic truths, 
has been dominated since 1781 by three grea 
movements: (1) the critical philosophy of Ivant 
(2) the various forms of modern Empiricism 
Positivism, ‘Pragmatism’; (3) the modern logical 
investigations of the principles of science — in¬ 
vestigations which were esneciall^’ stimulated by 
the famous intjuiry into the axioms of Euclids 
geometry, and which have since extended to the 
whole range of tlie foundations of mathematics, 
and also to the principles of theoretical physics, 
aiul to still other branches of scientific theory. 

in. Significance for modern philosophy. — In 
the attempt to deal with the extremely complex 
philosophical problems which are .suggested by the 
foregoing five senses of the term ‘ axiom,’ there 
are one or two guiding considerations which any 
student of the topic may well boar in mind. 

(а) First, not ev'ery philosophy which tries to 
avoid scepticism is forced to admit the existence 
of axioms in sense (1). The neces.sity of such an 
admission as the sole alternative to 8ceptici.sm 
exists, indeed, for one who holds the opinions 
ascribed in the foregoing sketch to Aristotle. If 
all science depends upon a determinate set of 
absolutely ‘first principles’ (in sense (3)), then, 
unless these princij)les are also axioms in sen.so (1), 
our result would remain sceptical, for all scientific 
theory would lack basis. But the Aristotelian 
theory of scientific procedure is not the only 
possible one. That theory depends UfMjn con¬ 
ceiving the structure of scientific theory as neces¬ 
sarily linear, with chains of syllogisms leading 
from determinate beginning to the conclusions 
that constitute the scientihe theory. But for a 
thinker such as Hegel, the ideal form of the 
totality of scientific theory is cyclical rather than 
linear. Truth may be, as a whole, a .sy.stern of 
mutually supporting truths, whose absoluteness 
does not depend upon any one set of first prin¬ 
ciples, but consists in the rational coherence and 
inevitableness of the totolity of the system. To 
a.s.sert such a doctrine involves con.siderations 
wliich cannot be developed here. It is enough 
that such a the.sis lias been attempted. From the 
point of view there would indeed be axioms in 
sense (3), viz., in relation to certain partial systems, 
such as this or that mathematical or logical doc¬ 
trine, whose theoretical development would indeed 
depend upon chains of deductive reasoning. And 
there would also be necessary truth, both in the 
parts and in tlie whole system. But there would 
be no absolutely first princijiles, and there would 
also be no inuiiedUite certainties—nothing, in fact, 
that is purely immediate in the whole system of 
truth. The w hole would be mediated by tne parts, 
and conversely. 

(б) Second, the traditional alternative ; either 
this proposition is self-evident or else it is de¬ 
pendent upon some other pro[>osition from which 
It is deduced, or else it remains uncertain, does 
not exhaust the logical possibilities regarding the 
ratiunal discovery of truth. Omitting here the 
coMijilex problem as to the relation between our 
experience of particular facts and the general truths 
which our scientific theories aim at establishing, 
we may point out that there are propositions 
such that to deny them implies that they are true. 
As Aristotle already oWrved, the principle of 
contradiction is itself a proposition of this type. 
Euclid’s geometry contains more than one instance 


where a proposition is demonstrated by showing 
that the contradictory of the probandum irajiliea 
the truth of this probandum. The proof that this 
is, in fact, the ca.se may be no easy one, and may 
involve elaborate mediations. But any propo>i 
tion A, such that the contradictory of A implies A, 
is, ipso facto^ a true proposition, although nobody 
may yet have come to feel its necassity. 

When w'e prove a proposition, however, by show'- 
ing that its contratlictory implies it, we do not 
make this proposition ‘self-evident.’ Nor yet do 
w’o demonstrate the proposition merely by refer¬ 
ence to other propositions which we have to assume 
as prior certainties. WJiat we find, in such ca.se.s, 
is not so much ‘ self-evidence,’ as ‘ self-mediation ’ 
—an es.sentially cyclical process of develojiing tlie 
inter-relations w hich constitute the system of truth. 
In case, then, there are no axioms in sense (1), we 
need not abandon either the ideal or the hope of 
the attainment of rational truth. 

c) Third, axioms in sense i‘J) w'e need and use 
wherever and whenever we are engaged in practical 
activities, or are absorbed in contemplation.s, such 
as recpiire a laying aside of the critical sense and 
a limitation of the biisiiie.ss of reflexion. But t he 
a.ssertion ‘I am sure of this’ is never logically 
equivalent to the a.ssertion ‘This is true.’ Ami it 
.8 no part of the business of science or of philo¬ 
sophy to seek, or to remain content with, nieiely 
private ‘convictions’ or ‘persuasions,’ however 
' nece.ssary ’ the subject feels them to be. 

{d) Fourth, axioms in senses (4) and (5) interest 
he anthrojx)logist, and tlie student of society, of 
[listory, of religion, of p.sychology ; tliey can never 
iatisfy the student of philosophy, or in particular, 
if logic, and of truth for its owm sake. 

(ij) Finally, sense (3), interpreted not aUsolutely 
►ut relatively, so that an axiom is a nrineipre 
which lies at the basis of a certain seleoteu system 
)f propositions, and which is not deinonstrated in 
ihe course of that system, remains the sense i/i 
chick the term ‘ axiom ’ is still most serviceably 
mployed in modem theory. Philosophy seeks not 
absolute first principles, nor yet purely immedi- 
.te insights, but the self-mediation of the system 
i truth, and an insight into this self-mediation. 
Vxioms, in the language of modern theory, are 
^est defined, neither as certainties nor as absolutely 
irst principles, but as those principles whicli are 
used as the first in a special theory. 

Litbratcrb.—A complete view of the literature of the probleiite 
egfarding axioms is im^^sible, since the topic Ui connected with 
il the fundamental philosophical issues. A few sources are :— 
K,ri5totle, Aixalvt. Pont. L 2, 3, Mttaphya. iii. 2, iv. 3, 4 ; see also 
teller, Philos, a. Grirchen^, ii. ii. 234-240. Of works bearing 
>n the topic we may specialh- name Descartes, Discoxiru on 
Method, and MeditatUmt ; Spinoza, Tract, dc Emend. IntelUc^ 
us, and Ethics, especially pts. i. and ii.; Locke, Essay on the 
Uurnan Understanding, eep. bks. i. and iv. ; Leibniz, Mou- 
:faux Essais ; Reid, Inguin/ into the Human Mind isi4, and 
'“Jssay on the Pou'ers of the iluman Mind^, 1812 * Kant, Kritik 
ler reinen Vemunfl I J- S. Mill, Logic^, 1872; Hegel, Logic \ 

H. Spencer, Principles of Psychology 1870-72. Bertrand 
Russell’s Foundations of Geometry^ 1807, and Principles of 
Mathematics, U)o;i, and L. Couturat’s Logique inaththnatiqve, 
oiitain summaries of the principal problems and rcNults rc^rard- 
ng tile mathematical' first principles' which are of philosopliioal 
iiportance. JOSIAH KdYCI-:. 

AZAZEL.—When the word ‘ Azazel’ was first 
ntroduced into a Western Bible or language is 
nknow'll to the present writer. It does not occur 
[1 the Concordances of the Greek, Latin, and 
German Bibles; it found a place in AVin at 
jV 16*- '■‘® for tlie ‘ scajiegoat ’ of the text, and in 

he text of the UV, ‘ dismissal ’ bein^ its iiiter- 
iretation on the margin. In Greek it seems to 
lave appeared first in print in Montfaucon’s 
Hexapla^ 1713, at Lv 16“, from Cod. X (Coislini- 
inus, now M). It is found a second time, accord¬ 
ing to Field, in the text of that Codex at v.*®, 

!f cIt rbv tpvfiov rijv dTroTTo/uiriJv ; this reading 
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being shared, according to Holmes-Parnons, by 
Cod. 18. (In Kcditalh, Concordance to the Proper 
Narnes of LXX, p. 7, this reference to is 
missing.) Though it appears in the Hebrew Bible 
three times in the famous chaj^)ter on the yearly 
Feast of the Atonement, lexicographers as vet 
completely disagiee as to its explanation. The 
latest work on Hebrew lexicograpliy, that of 
Brown - Driver-Briggs (1900), explains the word 
as ^entire removal,' seeing in the form a ‘ redupl. 

intens. abstr.’ from V[V»y] = Arab. ‘remove’ 

= ‘entire removal’ of sin and guilt from sacred 
phuM^s into the desert on the back of a goat, the 
symbol of entire forgiveness. 'I'his explanation 
is said to be ]»refeiahle to another, which linds 
in it a juoptir name, either of a rough and rocky 
mountain (Vonm, 676, cnnij? -“irp), or of a s}»irit 
haunting the desert. The form is, in this 

case, considered os changed fr<jm Kjy, 

being another name of a 1 alien angel. The name 
is not found elsewhere in Hebrew. In the Syriac 
Bible it is pronounced 'azaza'il, and explained 
by the lexicographers a.s another name of the 
archangel Michael (after Thefxlore of Mopsiiestia, 
Thesaurus Sf/rvicus, p. 28.ji). The name be¬ 
came well known among the Syrians as that of 
a martyr in the days of Maxiniian, identifie<l 
with St. Pancras of the Western calendars; see 


‘ Hi.stoire de Saint Azozail, texte syriaque in^dit 
avec introducti(m et tradm riou fran^aise; pre 
c<*dee de.s actes grecs de Saint Pancrace, publics 
pour la premiere fois par. Frederic Macler,* Paris, 
19U2 {Jii/jLioth(](pie de I'Ecole protenue des haute* 
Glides, last;. 141), and cf. on it H. Delahaye, Ana¬ 
lecta JiolLuuluina, xxiv. 93-95, and Brtjckelraanu, 
Z/JMG Iviii. 499-501. Recently llie whole concep¬ 
tion has been derived irtnn the Babylonians ; cf. 
.). Dyneley Prince, ‘ Le Bouc Fimissaire chez les 
Babylonieins’ {JA x. 2. 1, pp. 133-1.06, Ju.-Ao. 
1903) ; but M. J'ossey {La Magie assgricime, Paris, 
1902, p. 85) .seems to be right when lie declares -. 
‘deiiepiii.s lien voir de semblable.’ If one reads 
Lv 16 with an open mind, the impression is tliat 
Az:i/i.l musL he a being lelaled to Jaliwch in some¬ 
thing tjf the same way as Ahriman to Ormazd, t^r 
Sat an (Beelzebub) t(^ (iod. 'I'o go into details on the 
rite of Atonement or the stories about the fallen 
angels {(.Jn 6*- is outside the scope of tliis article.* 

Lri KKAJCKK. — Driver, art. ‘Azjiztl’ in llasi iiige’ Ben- 

zinger-Clieyne i«t /./<<•//<;. Jiifd. ; Volclc in rUL •'; Jew. Encyc. ; 
Die O.iuiin. on Ia-vUicuh; Marmorstein, zwm 7’K«iaZo- 

JonaUian I'.**).'), p. yT It. N E.STLK. 

• In Dc* Hook of Kiiocii (, h. C), Amel is the name of one of 
them, in levt (c‘i. iiadcrmachtr)’.\crtaA, Syncellus 

‘A^otjA ; iri<ti. ''U. AzdZ'.l 'in the KlhiO)»ic, ’A(,'av)A in tlie tircck 
ami Syncclm.'-, ’.\.'»3.,A a< c-oio;ii^ t<.' Irena-us ; he is tiirown *ts 
epi)tJ.oy T»)»' oLO'jy ty T(f Am;, ur,A (Dr. Aa/^oioyA;, e.vplained by 
Deiger as ahhrvviattKl from /•> f/i Uadado (the modern Ihth- 
t^xui^un), the era,' down which the ’tfoat for Azazei was pushed. 
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BAAL, BEEL, BEL (fern. Baalat, Beela, 
Bcltu). —Baal is a primitive title of divinities, 
which i.s found in all branches of the Semitic race 

6s.,/ 

(Arab. jju,ba'l; Eth. ba'dl, bd'l ; Min. and Sab. 
ba'l ; Sin. bnlu ; Nab. ; Canaanite and 
Heb. ba'al ; Pliten. and Pun. 8y3, ba'l', Aram. 

and Syr. Vyi, ^ Palm. '?n, bdl, and *?□, 

bH ; Bab. and Assyr. bil). 

i. Primitive MEAyjyo of tue v.o/ii’.—The 
ajtjilii ation of this name to deities is secondary ; 
primarily it is a common noun denoting ‘ pos- 
.•scs.sor,’ ‘ owner.’ 

(1) It denotes ownership of physical ob.ject«. Thus the ha'al 
of a house, field, ditch, or animal is its ‘proprietor’; the 
ba'alat, its ‘proprietrix ' (so in lleh. i’hom. Aram. Assyr. Arab. 
Kth.). The bf’ultin of a town are its ‘citizens' (so in Heb. 
I’hien.). Even in the singular the word may be used for 

• citizen ’ (cf. CIS 120, ‘run nSy3 «nn, ‘ Irene, a citizen of 
Byzantium’). (2) It denotes a ‘possessor’ of certain physical 
(‘haracteristics. Thus a two-homed ram is described as a ba'al 
of two horns ; a bird, as a ba'al of two wings ; a hairy man, as 
a ha'ai of hair (so in Heb. Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (3) It denotes a 

• possessor ’ of certain mental qualities. Thus a discerning man 
is called a ba'al of discernment; a hostile man, a ba'al of 
hostility ; a sinful man, a ba'al of sin ; a dreamer, a ba'al of 
dreams ; an eloquent man, a ba'al of the tongue (so in Heb. 
Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (4) It denotes a ‘possessor’ of cerUin 
rights or claims over others. Thus a plaintiff is called ba'al 
of a cast; a prosecutor, ba'al of one’s Justice ; a confederate, 
ba'al of one’s covenant (so Hob. AssyT. Aram. Eth.). (5) ba'al 
denotes a ‘husband’ as the ‘owner’ of a wife (cl. Dt 
where house, field, male slave, female slave, ox, and ass are 
enumerated with wife as a man’s possessions) (so In Heb. Nab. 
Palm. Aram. Arab. Assyr.). It is noteworthy, however, that 
ba'al is not used of the master of a slave, or of any other person 
who exercises authority over men. For the idea ‘master'or 
‘ lord,’ the Semitic languages In general use the words ’adlidn 
mdr, rabb, but not ba^al. Only In Bab.-Assyr. has M (-6a of) 
developed the general meaning of ‘ lord ’ end become a synonym 
of the other names of authority; but this usage is evidently 
secondary, slnoe it is not found In the other dialects. Even the 
meaning ‘ husband ' cannot be primitive, because the 6a al or 

• owner" type of marriage was not original among the Semites. 
The evidence is abundant that ths prlmltlvs constitution of 


Semitic society, as of so many other early peoples, was matri¬ 
archal (see 'Ashtart, a). In buch a society, where the mother 
was supreme and marriage was only a temporary union with 
men of other tribes, the husband obviously could not be called 
ha'al or ‘ owner,’ since the wife was far too independent Hs 
was known rather as ’a6u^ ‘ nourisher,’ which in the meaning of 
‘ husband ’ is older than in the meaning of ‘ father ' (cf. Jer 
and oUl Bab. usage). In the stage of fraternal polyandry, 
which among some at least of Die Semites succeeded the matri¬ 
archal stage, the husband was not yet a ba'al, and was probablj* 
still known as ’a’-u (see ’Amm). Only at a relatively late date, 
when socic'ty had finally passed to the monogamous or poly¬ 
gamous stage and wives were secured by purchase, did the 
husband be<ome an ‘owner,’ The old word abu could no 
longer be used in the sense of ' husband,’ and was set apart to 
e.xpress the idea of ‘father,’ which now for the first time be¬ 
came iinpurUnt, since children now first knew their fathers. 
A new’ term, atxordingly, hod to be found to express the new 
concA;i»tion of the husband as an ‘ owner.' The other names of 
authority, 'adhOn, rndr, rabb, had already been pre-empted to 
express the relation of master to slave and of superior to 
inferior; hut l/a'al, ‘owner,’ was an indefinite word that iniglit 
be applied to the new relationship. It appears, accordingly, 
that in primitive Semitic usage ba'al designated an owner of 
things or qualities, but not an owner of persons. 

As a title of deity, ba'al retained its primitive 
meaning as a common noun, and described the 
divinity in question as an ‘owner’ or ‘occupier’ 
of some physical object or locality, possibly also 
its a ‘ possessor ’ of some attribute (see below, ii. 
lo). If the numen was regarded as masculine, it 
was called a ba'al ; if feminine, a ha'alat. The 
name was thus the equivalent of Arab, dhii (fern. 
dhdt), ‘ he of, po.ssessor of,’ which in the South 
Arabian inscriptions alternates with ba'al in mimes 
of gods. In Babylonian the common noun bel 
{ = ba'al) developed the secondary moaning of 
‘master,’ or ‘lord,’ and, corresponding to this, 
in the Assyro-Babylonian religion bel described 
the god as an ‘owner’ or ‘lord’ of persons. 
Thus in their inscriptions the As.syrian kings 
group the great goils of the nation under the 
general formula bele rabide btUya, ‘ the great 
lords, my lords.’ In such cases we have ba'als of 
tribes and ba'als of persons, but this conception is 
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not found amon^ the other Semites and cannot be 
primitive. Corresj»oiKling to the ori«^inal usage 
which limited the name ba'al to owners of things, 
the b^'dlirn are elsewhere uniformly regarded as 
proprietors of objects and of places, not as owners 
of persons. Ix)rd8 of tril>e8 or of individuals are 
'SlSnimy ’ddhdnimy rndakhtrny rabbUriy jnariny but 
never b^'dlim. One never meets Ba nUIsraely 
Ba'al-Mmby Ba al'Ammon , as one meets Baal- 
SidoHy Ba'al-Lebixnon, Ba'nl-Maon, but instead 
'Bldhi- or Mclek-Israely -Moaby -Ammon. 

In Bab.-Assyr. the worshifiper addresses his 
god as B^lly ‘ my lord,* or Btd/iy * my lady ’ (cf. 
Madonnay Notre Darne) ; but this is not found in 
the other dialects, except where there is direct 
borrowing from the Babylonian. This is the case 
in Belti of Palmyra (de Yogiie, Inscr. Stmit. 1868, 
62, 155). She is the consort of the Babylonian 
/>V/, who is AV’orshipped alongside of the nativ’e 
B6L The Ba'alat of Gebal appears in Greek and 
Latin writers as Btltis { — 'rh];i)y BiJXrir fAbydenus 
in Miiller, FHG iv. 283, 9), Ui^XOvs (llesychius, 
S.V.), BadXrti (Philo Bybliua in FHG iii. 569, 25), 
Balti (OIL iii. Suppl. 10.393, 10964) ; but this is 
never found in native Sern. inscriptions, and is 
due to late syncretistic identification of the Ba'tdat 
of Gebal with Belti'i of Babylon. The same is 
true of BaXa^tof ( = fVt’3), ‘our ba'al,’ a title of 
Juppiter HeliopoliUiniis in Chron. Pasch. i. 561. 
It is noteworthy, however, that, while the wor¬ 
shipper does not .speak of the god as ‘ my ba'al,' he 
may call himself ‘slave of the ba'al,' e.g. in the : 
Phccn. proper names ' Abd-ba'l, and the Palmy- I 
rene name Ahdi-b6l. \ 

Wliere ba'cil, ‘proprietor,’ is identified with i 
mtleky ‘ king,’ as is the case in certain Phoenician 
inscriptions, this is due to syncretistic combination 
of the tribal god of the invading Semites with the 
local numen of Tyre, and is analogous to the syn¬ 
cretism that is .seen in such Heb. proper names as 
Ba'al-Yahy ‘the ba'al is Jahweh’ (1 Ch 12®), or 
Yo-ba'aly ‘Jahweh is the ba'al,' if Kuenen’s re¬ 
storation of Jg 9^ be correct. Here Jahw’eh, the 
conouering God of Israel, is identified with one of 
the local ba'als. Thus Mel^art ( = nnp iSc), ‘king 
of the city,’ is called the ba'al of Tyre [CIS 121, 
IS rpSc'? pis*?, ‘ to our lord, to Aid kart, the 
ba'al of Tyre’). Similarly we find Milk- Ba'I, 

* king-owner,’ a compouml deity like Milk-Ash- 
tart [CIS 12 ^ 1 , 147, 194, 380) ; l)a'al Maluku, the 
name of a son of the king of Arvad [KIB ii. 173), 
>erhaps the prototype or the obscure Ba-al ina- 
a-gi-e of the treaty of Esarhaddon [KAT^ 357); 
and Malak-bel in Palmyra (cf. also Jer 32^®). In 
CIS, p. 155, the god paSyn [ — Ba'al - Adonis) 
occurs ; cf. the proper name Vyni-iK, Lat. Idnibal 
[CIS 139), and B«eX-/iapi [CIS i. i. p. 111). Such 
late combinations in Pluenician do not invalidate 
the general conclusion that ba'al as a divine name 
de.signates primarily the owner of a .sanctuary and 
not the master of his worshippers. 

If this be true, it follows that there are as many 
¥ dlim as there are sacred objects and sacred 
place.s which they inhabit. Except in late theo¬ 
logical abstraction, there is no such thing as a god 
Ba'al. The OT speaks habitually of the b^'dlim 
in the plural (Jg 2“ 3’ 8” 10«- 1 S 7* 12'®, 1 K 

18'8, 2 Ch 17^ 24^ 28® 33* 34\ Jer 2’^ 9'*<»^), Hos 
218 ( 18 ). 19(17) ipy According to Jer 2“ 11'*, they 
were as numerous as the cities. This plural 
cannot l>e understood of images of one god Ba'al 
(so the older interpreters, and more recently 
Baethgen and Baudissin), for idols are never men¬ 
tioned along with altars, standing stones, or asheras 
as^ part of the equipment of sanctuaries of the 
b^'dlim. Neither can it be treated as a ‘plural of 
majesty* like Elohim, for, unlike PAohim, when a 
divine name it is never construed as a singular. 


It can be taken only as indicating a multitude of 
local numina. When the singular ba'al is use<l, it 
reiiuires a noun in the genitive to indicate which 
ba^al is meant; e.g. Ba al-I^azor, Ba al-Sidon, 
Ba'al-J^arran, etc. The contention of BaudLssin 
[FKE* 320) that these are merely the local forms 
of one god Ba'al, like the local forms of Eeus 
among the Greeks, is untenable, liecause there is 
no evidence that ba'al ever became a proper name 
like Zeus, and because the Semites never combined 
names of gods with names of places in this fashion ; 
e.^. we never meet such comninations as 'Ashlari- 
Suion, 'Ashtart-Gebal to di.stinguish the various 
forms under which 'Ashtart was worshipi>ed. 

If ba'al is used without a following genitive, it 
regularly takes the article in the OT and in the 
inscriptions. Thus the ba'al of Jg 6'^ *'• ** is 

the local numen of Ophrah, ‘the ba'al’ of 1 K 

n ig2t. rj. 23. .w, 40 lyL 22®^ 2 K 3* IP* 

17'® 21* 23®- ® (and the corresponding passages in 
Ch), Jer 2« 7® IP* '’ 12'« 19® 23'*-32‘" *®. Hos 
13', Zeph 1® is Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
whose cult was introduced into Israel in the reign 
of Ahab (1 K 16*'^-), whence it spread to .ludah 
through the influence of Ahab’s daughter Athaliah 
(I K 22®® '®*', 2 K 8'*). In these ca.ses it cannot be said 
that ‘ the ba'al' means the image of one god Ba'al, 
or that the article i.s used to di.stinguish flie hual 
manifestations of one deity (Baudissin, PilE^ 32H). 

In Babylonian, Avhere there is no article, PnH 
alone, as a designation of Marduk, the chief god 
of Babylon, becomes a true proi>er name ; but tliis 
usage is not found in the other dialects. The in¬ 
sertion of tlie article in Heb. and in I’luen. shows 
that ba'al has not yet lost its appellative force. 

Only in proper names is the article with ba'al 
omitted, e.g. in the place name.s Bamoth-ba'al 
Isirgath ba^dy in the fleb. i>er.sonal names Jerub- 
ba'al, Ish-ba'al, Mcri ba at, Ba'al yada', Ba'al^ 
Yah, Ba al-hananyB.nii in numerous similar l‘ha;n. 
personal names, such ns Ba'al-hannn, I/anni-bal, 
Ba'al-yafon (see Bloch, Plibn. Glossar, s.v. H'3 ; 
Scholz, Gbtzendiensty 168 tl'.); but the.se forma¬ 
tions do not prove that ba'al i.s a juoper name 
any more than the similar formations with 'fib, 

‘ father,’ ’o/i, ‘ brother,’ am, ‘ uncle,’ mdek, 

‘ king,’ 'ddhbn, ‘ lord,’ prove that these words are 
personal name.H of deities. The ub.sence of the 
article in the.se wises is due to the fact that these 
formations go Iwick to a time when the article had 
not yet been develo|>ed in the various Semitic dia¬ 
lects. Ba'al is no more a proper name in these 
compounds than t?€6s in analogous Greek names. 
In the same manner we must e.stimate the omission 
ot the article in names of god.s compounded with 
ba'al, e.g. Milk-ba'al,'AdhCn-ba al,'Ashtart-sh^m- 
ba'al, ianit-pen-ha al, perhaps Ba'al-Gad and 
Ba'al-ZdphAn (see below, ii. 8, XO). When B>)\oi 
without the article is mentioned in the Greek in¬ 
scriptions, the context show’s that only the lotail 
deity is meant. Even in the Occident no one god 
Ba'al arose, but there were many local ba ids, 
whose names were either transliterated or trans¬ 
lated into Greek or Latin. Augustine was still 
conscious of the apptdlative force of the name in 
Punic, when in hi.s commentary on Judges (BL iii, 
797) he translated ha al ‘ dominus.’ Jerome in his 
commentary on Hos P translates it ‘ est 

liabens’; and Servius [ad /En. i. 621) says, 

‘ lingua Punica Baal deus dicitur.* In view of 
these facts it is impossible to agree with Baethgen 
[BrAtrdge, p. 16) when he says, ‘ It is clear that 
there wa.s originally always one and the same 
Ba'al, w’ho stood in relations t<j various localities’; 
or w-itli Baudissin [PRE^ 327), ‘ Ba'al was ap¬ 
parently originally a title of the male divinity in 
general. Afterwards, when a number of such 
divinities were worshipi)ed alongside of one an- 
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other, tluH word became the dcHi^oiatioii of the I 
chief of eatdi locality.’ t)n tlie contrary, in 
Sem. inscriptions and in Sein. litinatvue, outside 
of Ihihylonia and Assyria, hn'al neveT loses its 
ajjpellative force. t)nly in tlie thcoluyieal specula¬ 
tions of (ir. and Lat. writers d<»cs iWinx appear as 
a great god. Tins syncietisin is to be regarded as 
tlio woik of the (ireeks, wlm were ignorant of the 
primitive meaning of ha nl, and thins were able to 
identify all the Seni. h^ ulim witli the Hab. Belus 
(see below, iii. 7 ), 

If tlierc* was no such tiling as a god Ba al, and 
this name dc^signated merely the imiividual pro¬ 
prietor of a particular sanctuary, tiien it is cviclent 
that the traditional idcntilication of tliis deity 
with the sun has no foundati<m. It is true that 
the sun was the ha al of <'er(ain places, as I^arsa. 
Sippar, Heliopolis (Ila’al-lxik), Beth Shenie,.sh ; hut 
this was only one of many kinds of ha'aU. The 
moon was the ha'al of Ur, of fjanan, of Palmyra, 
and j^eiliaps also originally of Sin-ai (from Sin, the 
moon-god). Other gods of all sort.s were ha.'als iA 
other places. If Ba'nl-kainmnn h.'us anything to 
do witii the sun. this proves only that the sun was 
the ha ul of (certain placi's (see helow, ii. 5 ). l!y 
the (.reeks and tlie Romans the local ha'nl.-i were 
i«lentified witli Zens, Saturn, ami llerakles as well 
as Sol. Only in the sjieculatioris of late writers 
such as Macrol)ius, who are disjnised to regard all 
gods as of solar ori^^in, is Ba'al formally identified 
with the sun. Tliis thwry h.as Imm'u revived and 
has hcen given wide curremw in modern times 
(c. 7 . (’reuzer, Symbolik n. ^ll/th(>loyic*, ii. 413; 
Movius, Bhonizier^ i. 100 ; Haudissin, PliE* 
329 11.), but is nevertheless destitute of scientitic 
foundation. So also Baethgen’s theory that ba'al 
wa.s piimarily the god of heaven {B(>itmge, p. 264), 
or any (ither tlieory that ideutitie.s ba^nl with a 
singh; god, goes to pieces on the fact that this word 
is not a proper name hut an appellative. 

In the liglit of these facts it appears that the 
bfi'al-iiult carries n.s hack to the polydiemonistic 
stage of religion (see PoLYDiEMONl.SM). Amon<^ 
the Semites, as among other ancient peoples, and 
a.s among savages in all jiarU of the world, every 
objei t ill nature th.at could do something, or that 
was hclii'vcil to be able to do something, was 
reverenced as divine. The objects of worship were 
conceived, after the analogy of human lieings, as 
living persons consLsting of soul and laxly. The 
plicnomenon was the b^y, the indwelling spirit 
was the hn'al or ‘ owner.’ In the case of celestial 
or atmospheric phenomena the name of the divinity 
was usually the same as that of the phenomenon 
(see below, ii. 8 ). Thus Shemesh was at once the 
sun and tlie sun-god ; Kaniman, the thunder and 
the thunder-god. In other cases the numen was 
distinguished from tlie physical object by being 
called its ba'al. This is a striking difference be¬ 
tween Indo-Kurojiean and Semitic polydsemonism. 
Among the Indo-Europeans Daphne^ ‘the laurel, 
is also the name of the nymph that inhabits thif 
tree ; Amynwne, the sacred spring at Nauplia, 
is also the name of its indwelling nymph ; Athene, 
the patron goddess of Athens, bears the same 
name as her city : but among the Semites the 
numen of a palm-tree is not called Tamar bu^^ 
Baal-iamar (Jg 26”); the numen of a well, no 
B^'cr but Ba'Hnth-h^'cr (Jos 19®); the numen o 
a mountain, not Lebanon but Ba al-Lebanon (( IS 
6 ); the numen of a cit}', not Sidon or Gebal but 
Baal-Sidon{VISnwiX Baalat-Gebal {CIS 177) 
Tliis difference of conception is significant for tin 
later developments or Indo-European and o 
Semitic religion. The Indo-European could neve: 
free himself from the identification of his god: 
with nature, and consequently the highest form: 
of his religion remained panthei.stic. The Semite 


I tlie other hand, was accustomed from the 
uli«>-<t times to di.stinguish between the object 
.nd ii.H 6ft al. His religion tended towards tran- 
cendentalisni, and in its liiglie.st form among the 
lebrew.s became pure theism. Apart from this 
•lore indet)cndent relation of Smnitic numina 
A'jirds tlie pliysical oljjects that tliey inhabited, 
here was no esseutial ilitVcv'Twe between the 
nlhn and the nymphs, dry:ul.-;, satyrs, fauns, 
genii, fairies, gnmiies, elves, ami local gods of 
primitive Indo - Euroiiean religion (see Usener, 
Gotternamcn). The h^'Olim, as a rule, had no 
tiaines of their own and no identity or existence 
■ipart from the olijects or localities that tlew in- 
'laViited, Their cult was a lower stage of religion 
ban polytheism, for tliey were not gods in any 
Udjier s<‘nse, hut only baLixovtt, numina, spirits. 
Hence the name polydrernoni.sm, which recent 
writers apply to tlii.s .sort of religion insteail of 
he ambiguous term ‘animism’ used by earlier 
Aiiter.s. Out of tlie h^'aUm gods might grow by 
groujfS of jdienomena coming to be reg.srded as 
nanifestations of a single [>ower, or by a par- 
ieular ba'al coming to be the patron of a tribe or 
>f a city ; but, apart from such developments, the 
'A'(dim remained simply local daMiious. 

ii. Classificatios of the Ba'als. — The 
•a'als may he cla.ssiiic<l, according to the physical 
ibjeets which they inliahit, as terrestrial and 
cle.stial. Among the terrestrial ba'als we may 
enumerate: 

I. Ba'als of springs.—For the jirimitive Semitic 
nomad in the dc.sert the spring was the most 
ivonderful object in nature. Its waters gushed 
uiraculously out of the arid sands, giving life to 
vegetation, to man, and to beast. On it the 
xistence of tlie tribe depended, and about it as a 
centre the tribe rallied. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that it was reverenced as divine, and that its 
lumen was regarded as the mother of the tribe, 
the giver of all earthly blessings (see'A shtart, 3). 
In all branches of the Sem. race springs retained 
their sanctity down to the latest times. 

The following sacred springs mav be mentioned.—Among 
the Arabs: the Zernzem at Mecca (weUhausen, Rested, 103 f.); 
among the Canaanites and Hebrews, 'En-mishpdf, ‘ the spring 
of de<nsion,' an oracular fountain at Ka^lesh, ‘the sanctuary’ 
(Gn 147); Beer-lahai-roi, between Kadesh and Bered (Gn 161*) ; 
lieer-shf ba'. ‘ well of seven ’ (On 21^*^ 26-J3, Am 5® S^"*); 'Kn-rogel, 
near Jerusalem, by the sacred stone Zobeleth, where Adonijah 
offered sacrifices and was proc.laiuie<i king (iKli^); Gihon. 

' the gusher,' an inlermitttuit spring near Jerusalem, where 
.Solomon was crowned (1 K probably the same a.s Bethesda 
(Jn 52-4), the modern Virgin’s Fountain, which is still regarded 
with superstitious reverence by the people of Jerusalem ; the 
Dragon $ Well, algo near Jerusalem fNeh2h*); 'En-$hemeth, 
‘spnng of the sun’ (Jos 157 18^7); Baal-Gad, or Baal-Hermon, 
probably the sanctuary at the source of the Jordan at Panias 
(belonging to the god Pan), or Csesarea Philippi, the modem 
Banias.—Among the Phoenicians : a spring at Joppa connected 
with the myth of Perseus and Andromeda (Pans. iv. 35. 9); the 

* saiictuaiy of the spring Yidlal ’ {Eshmunazar Inscr., line 17); 

the njTnph ( = m3y J'!’, ‘ overflowing spiring’) in Philo 

Byb. {FUG iii. 670f., frog. 4 , 5); the river Adonis ( = 'mie, 

* my lord ’), the mwlern Nahr Ibrahim, which bursts from a 
cave in the side of Lebanon at AHjia, the seat of the cult of 
'Ashtart atid Adonis, according to Lucian (Dea Sjrr. b) and 
Euseb. (I’if. Tonsf. iii. .’'>5); the river Asklepios (the Gr. equiv- 
alcnt of the Pham. Eshmun), near Sidon (Antoninus Martyr, 
ed, Tobler, p. 4 ; Levy, Phon. Stud. i. 30f.).—In the Plncnician 
colonies: the spring Maxapi'a( = nip?D, ‘fountain’), the d.aughter 
of Herakles (MeH^art), at Marathon (Paus. i. 32. 6); the spring 
Kvaioj at Syracuse (Diod. Sic. v. 4. 1). and the hot springs at 
Himera, in Sicily (ib. iv. 23. 1), both of which were connected 
with myths of the Ti'rian MelVart-Herakles ; tho spring at 
Gades, in Spain (Strabo, iii. 6. 7 ; Pliny, HN 97 (1001, 219),— In 
Syria : Mdbbog {=‘\l>2^, ' spring ’), the native name of Bambyce 
or Hierapolis, the sanctuary of the goddess Atargatis (see 
Ataiioatib) ; the oracular spring Kandalia, at Antioch 
(Sozomen, HE v. 19).—In Assyria; Rish-Eni, ‘the fountain- 
head’ (Ashuma^iirpaL Annals, i. 104X Many of these sanctu¬ 
aries have retained tneir holiness down to the prc'^ent time, 
being regarded as the seat* of Christian salnta or Muslim o ulit/d' 
(pi. of wall, 'piatron saint'): and in all parts of the Muslim 
world springs are still regarded as the abodes of piowerful 
spirits, whoso favour is sought through sacrifice and offerings 
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(see Ourtiss, Ursem. Religion, pp. 94 IT., HSU., 121 f.. 163, 270). 
On sprintr-worship In general see Bauclissin, Studien, il. 154-170, 
and the bibliof^mphy there given on p. Ifi4. 

The nunniiji that inhahited the sacred springs 
were known as their b^'dlim ; thus Ba'alath-b«’cr, 
‘ pro])rietrix of the well,’ is the name of a town in 
the Negeb (Jos 19®, cf. B^aldth, Jos 15^, 1 K 4^*). 
In 2 S 5*^ ( = 1 Ch 14'*) the name Ba'al-perizim is 
explained in such a way as to indicate that it 
meant oridnally * proprietor of the breaking forth 
of waters.^ It was one of the fountains that gush 
out of the sides of the Valley of Rephaim, the 
modem Wady el-Werd. The 8 acre»l river BSlus, 
near Ptolemais (Acre), took its name from the ha'at 
that inhabited it (Pliny, HN xxxvi. 2(5 [65], 190; 
Jos. BJ ii. 10. 2). In Arabic the j)lirase ‘that 
which the ba'l waters,’ or simply *ba'lj* means 
land irrigated by subterranean waters (Lane, Arab. 
Lex. S.V.; Nestle, Jsr. Eigennamen, p. 126; W. K. 
Smith, p. 9911'. ; Wellhausen, p. 146). The 

same usage survives in Mishnic Heb. Sy--"* 
(Baba baihra, iii. 1 ), or simply Sya (Suk. iii. 3; 
Tenim. x. 11 ; Shebi. ii. 9), and in tne Geniara ‘?y 3 .T n' 3 , 
in the meaning of ‘land subterraneou.sly watere<l ’ 
(see Levy, Chahl. Worterh. s.i\). If tne text of 
Ca 8 ** be correct, Ba'al-hamdn can mean only 
‘ owner of the torrent,* but it is possible that this 
name is corrupted out of the Ixdter known Ba'al- 
J^erjndn (see Wlow, 4 ) or Ba'al-hammdn (see 5 ). 
The title which follows the name of Ha<lad 

on the Hadad statue from Zeniirli, possibly means 
‘ owner of water’ (see D. 11 . ^luller, WZfiM vii., 
1893, p. 6011'.). On the strength of the Arabic 
expression 6 a7 for ‘ land subterraneously watered,’ 
and of IIos 2 ®^, which speaks of the ¥'al%m as 
givers of com, wine, oil, wool, flax, vine.s, and 
fig-trees, W. R. Smith (p. 104 If,) concludes that 
The h^'Ctlim were primarily the numina of sub¬ 
terranean waters, and that they l>€came the 
‘owners’ of land by making it fruitful, just as 
the husbandman creates ownership in otherwise 
worthless land by irrigating it. These were 
doubtless an imjK)rtant cla.ss of the h^'dlim ; b\it 
in view of the numerous other sorts that we .shall 
consider in the following paragraphs, it cannot be 
said that they were the only kind, or even the 
original kind. Here, as elsewhere, tlie attempt to 
trace religious conceptions to a single root is a 
failure. Polydoemonism was complex in its origin 
and protean in its manife.stations. 

2 . Ba’als of trees.—In the Arabian desert, trees 
grew only in watered oases, consequently they 
sliared the sanctity of springs in the e.steem of the 
primitive Semites. The date-palm in particular, 
whose fruit formed one of the staples of life, couhl 
not fail to be worshipped as a divine benefactor. 
The Garden of Eden, with the tree of knowledge 
of g(X)d and evil and the tree of life, in Gn 2® *' is a 
primitive .Sem. tradition of an oasis with its sacred 
palm-trees. 

According to Xabarf (ed. de Ooeje, i. 922; ed. Ndideke, 
p. 181), in the city of Najr\n, before the introduction of 
Christianity, a great palm was worshipped and hun;' with 
rments and ornaments at the time of the annual feasts (see 
iander, ZDMG vii., 18.53, p. 481). The sanctuary of the 
goddess al-'Uzza at Natela, ‘the date-palm,’consisted of three 
aamura trees, of which one was regarded as the proper abode 
of the goddess (Wellhausen, Rested, p, .38). Tliis seems to have 
been tiie same us the tree known as Dhdt anwdi, ‘ she of the 
hanging,’ to which the people of Mecca resorted yearly to 
adorn it with their weapons and to offer sacrifice (Krehl, Rel. 
(Ur vorislam. Araber, p. 73f.). By the holy spring Zemzeui, 
at Mecca, there once stood a sacred tree (Dozy, Igraeliten zu 
Mekka, p. 93). According to the Qur'an (Sura xix. 23-25), the 
Virgin Mary was nourished before the birth of Jesus by the fruit 
of a palm-tree ininaculously produced out of season. 

Among the Canoanites and Hebrews the cult of trees is 
copiously attested by the OT. According to Hos 4^*, they 
sacrificed under oaks, and poplars, and terebinths (cf. Is 129). 

Dt rp , Jer ‘220 30. i.t 172^ 018 20®«, 1 K 1423, 2 K 16 ^ 17 >o. 

Is 575 state that they aaorificed ‘under every green tree,’ana 
Is 053 speak of sacrifice in gardens. The following indi¬ 
vidual holy trees are mentioned: the burning bush at Sinai 
(£x 83); the Uunariak at Beersheba (Gn 2183, cf. 26*» 46i); the 


oracular nmlherry trees in the valley of Renhaim (2 S 
1 (Jh 14*-’^); the potnegramito at Oibcah (1 S 14-); the tiunari.sk 
at Kamah (1 .S 22<q ; the i>ulni tree of Delwrah between Itamah 
and Bethel (Jg 43) ; the ‘ uak of weeping ’ below Bethel (Gn 3jf); 
the toret>iiith at Ophrah, where the angel appeuriHl to Gideon, 
and where he offered sacrifice and built an altar (Jg (i'b iw- 24); 
tlie terebinth of Moreh, ‘ Llie diviner,’ at Shechem, where 
Jahweh apiieared unto Abram, and Abram built an altar 
(Gn 12<»'‘- 13*3), and whore Jacob buried the lmag«?s and the 
Jewels (854), probably the same as ‘tlie terebinth of the diviners’ 
(Jg93^)and *the terebinth of the standing stone that was by 
the ganctuarv of Jahweh ’ (Jos 242 ^, Jg ^); the tamarisk at 
Jabesh (1 S 8D», of. 1 (Jh 10«2). The or sacred iKist, so 

often mentioned in the OT as part of the equinment of a 
sanctuary, was nerhaps merely a conventionalized symbol of 
a living tree. If so, its use is an additional evidence of tree- 
worship among the Canaanites and Hebrews (see Poles). 
The persistence of this cult among the Hebrews is shown also 
by the combination of cherubim and palm-trets in the decora¬ 
tion of the Temple (1 K 629 32. sa). Such p.issage.s ns I’s 
and suggest also that trees were planted in the cnnrt of 

the Temple, as in the modern H^ram. Even so late a writer as 
Zechariah sees myrtle trees at the entrance to Jahweli’s abode 
(Zee I**-**). The cult still lingers in the Talmud, in the belief 
that certain trees are inhabit!^ by demons (Grunbaum, XU MG 
xxi. ‘253 ff.). 

Of the Phmnicians, Philo Byblius says that the plants of the 
earth were in ancient times estecmwl os gods and honoured 
with libations and sacrifices, betmuse from them the Buccesslve 
enerations of men drew’ the supiK)rt of their life (Miiller, 
'IKi iii. .565). Tvrian coins frequently exliibit cypresses 
standing in teinplo enclosures ami palm-trees adore*! by a 
worshipper. There was a grove of Asklepios (Kshmun) between 
Beirut and Sidon (Strabo, xvi. 2. 6), a tree believe*! to enclose 
the bo<ly of Adonis at Oeb.al (Pint, dr In. et Hsir. 15 f.), and a 
grove sacred to 'Ashtart at Aphaka (Kust-b. I'lV. Count, iii. 66 ; 
I.aud. Const. 8). In the Plven. colonics sacred trees existe*! 
in Arados (I.Ajard, .Mithra, pi. vi. 1 , 2), in Cypriis (.Servius, 
ad .Rn. V. 72; Athenams, in. 27; Strabo, viii. 1. 61-65), in 
Rijo<le8 (Pans. iii. ID. 10), in Orete (Diml. sic. v. 6r>, i; Athen. 
i. 4!*), at t’orinth (Paws. ii. I. 3, 11 . 2. 4 ; Athen, xv. 22, p. e>7Sb), 

11 Arca<iia (I'aus. *iii.24), at .Vankraf is (.Vthen. vv. 18, p. 675 f.), 
t Carthage (Virg. .f.’n. 1. 44117.; Tert. Apol. P), m Iherm 
Isxjard, Mithra, p. 2.87ff.). 

In Syria holy trees were knowrn at B.oalhek (.Minnnet, .!/***/<«tViVji 
.Antiijxtfs, V, 3U2 f.), at Damascus (.Mionnet, v. 292 IT.), at Palms ra 
(I.ajard, Cyprus, pi. iii. 1), at .\ntioch (Stralio, xv i. 2. tl; .Soz. 
HR V. 19), at Mount Ka.sios (Servims, ml .Kn. (ii, tWin, The 
early Syrian Christians felt it their duty to cut down ' Die trees 
of the <lemon8,’ hut many could not resist the temptation to 
turn to them for help when they were sick (Kavser, Jacob v. 
Rdcsmi, p, 141). For survivals of tree • worshijv among ths 
Sabians of Mesopotanxia, see (‘ihwolson, Ssabicr, i. 2P.3, ii. 2th 33, 
34. The cult of tree.s in Bain Ionia and A-isyria is a:.lesLed hy 
ntimertKis reliefs and Inscriptions on souls. Most fre<iueritly 
the female p.alm is depiiUed being tertiliztxl hy winged 
figures that h\ inholize the winds (sec Schrader, \fli.i W', 1.8.82, 
p. 426ff.; Bomivia, Bab. and Or. Record, iii. ; Tybvr, P.'iflA xii. 
181--1.S4). Iti all parts of the modem Sem. world holy trees are 
still found which are visited w'iih prayer and hacrili<’e, and on 
wiiich bits of cloth torn from the garments are hung to strve 
as reminders of the worshipjKT (Doughty, Arabia Uf serta, 1 
448f. ; Cvirtiss, Ursem. HeL pn. IHtff., 154fT.). F«jr literature 
on tree-worship see Baudisain, SOuLUn, ii. 184. 

The numina that inhabited such .satTevi trees 
were known as their b^'dlim or lA'Cduth, a.s the 
case might be. Tims in Arab, a palm-tree that 
iinVubed water with its roots, and di<l not necfl 
to be watered, was known as ha I (Lane, Arab. 
Lex. S.V.). A village near (iilxeali l>ore the name 
of Ba'al-tamar, abbreviated from Ikth-ba'al- 
tanuir, ‘house of the ba'al of the palm’ (see 
helow, iii. 2 ; Jg20**; Euseb. Onnin. Sar. 23S. 75). 
With thi.s liaudi.ssin (Studien, ii. 211 ) eoinparo.s 
Zeus Demarous, the fatlicr of lloraUles-Melkart 
in I’hilo Ryblius (Miiller, FUG iii. 509, fr. '2, ‘24), 
wliieh reju'eseuts a Sem. Ba'al 'i'imdr, or Ba al- 
Timdrbn, ju.st as Zeus Karmelos rejiresent.s Ba'al- 
Carmel (see below, 4 ). With this is also to be 
compared the river Tamnras, in Strabo (xvi. 2. 22), 
the modern Nahr Damftr. I’rccisely analogous 
are the Arab. name.s of gods Dhu-Anama (ZJ)MG, 
1876, p. 611) and Dhu-I-Halasa( Wellhau.Hcn, Reste}, 
p. 47), which describe the deities in question a.** 
owners of the plants known a.s 'anavut and hala^a. 

3 . Animal ba'als.—In all branches of the Sem. 
race names of animals used as proper names, 
particularly of clans and of places, prove a primi¬ 
tive totemistic cult. 

Thus in thoOT we have the names Aiah. ‘ vulture'; Aijalon, 
‘sUig’; Arieh, ‘lion’; Becker and Bichri, ‘young cximol’; 
GernaUi, ‘ cAmcl ’ ; Cedi, ‘ki*!’; Deborah, *hee’; Uishon, 
‘mountain goat'; Xeeb, ‘wolf’; Ximran, ‘mountain sheep'; 
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BMobah. * locust ’; Hezir, * swine ’; Ifuldah. ‘ weasel ’; 
J^amoTf ‘ass*; lj[uin(an, 'lizard*; Telaim, ‘lambs’; Jonah, 
'dove*; Ja'el, ‘mountain Koat’; Car and Cheran, ‘lamb’; 
Caleb, ‘dog*: Lebaoth, ‘Tlona’; Lainh, ‘lion*; Nabaeh, 
'serpent*; Nimrah, ‘leopard’; Susah, ‘mare*; 'Egtah, 
‘heifer’; ‘Epker, ‘young gazelle’; 'Achhor, ‘mouse’; 'Oreb, 
raven’; 'Arad, ‘wild ass'; ‘vulture’; 'Al^abbirn, 

scorpions *; Parah, ‘ cow ’ ; Ifibiah, ‘ gazelle ‘; S^xppor, 
‘^rrow’; !forah, ‘hornet’; Pir'am, ‘wild ass*; Varonh, 

' flea *; Rachel ,' ewe *; Seirah, * goat *; Shxi'al, ‘ fox ’; Shaphan, 
‘badger*; Sh/phvphan, ‘a kind of serpent’; Tola', ‘worm*; 
Tafyath, ‘ porp^jise ’; ^ibe'on, ‘ hyeena ’; Sha'albun, ‘ fox ’; Leah, 

‘ wild cow *; Run, ‘ fish ’; Ijoglah, ‘ partridge * (list taken from 
Gray, Utb, Projter Names, p. 88 f.). For similar animal names 
among the Arabs and Syrians see W. R. Smith, JPh ix. 75-100; 
Nbldeke, ZDMd, 18 SC pp. 148 - 187 . The worship of the bullock 
among the Hebrews is attested by Ex 3‘2«-, 1 K llos 8« 

10» IS*^, and by the survival of ‘bullock,’ as a title of 

Jahweh. Such place names as Reih-car, ‘house of the lamb’; 
Bethlebaoth, ‘house of lions’; Reth-nimrah, ‘house of the 
leopard ’ ; RrCi-hoglah, ‘house of the jiartridge,' are analogous 
to Refh l)ag<m, Reth FA, Reth Sbnnesh, compounded with 
names of gods, and seem to indicate that these places were 
seats of totomic animal-worship. It the name Dagon be derived 
from dag, ‘llsb,’ this is an additional evidence of Sem. animal- 
worship (see Daoon). The ‘ hairy ones, he-goats,* of 

Lv 177, Is 1321 3414 ^ 2 Ch 11like the hairy Jinn of the Arabs 
(W. K. Smith, p. 119 fl.), are survivals of the same sort of cult. 
In Arabia we find also Asad, ‘lion’; Nasr, ‘vulture*; 'Au/, 
‘ bird of prey ’(see Araus, i, 3 ) ; in liabylonia, NIN-SllA R^l- 
shabK ‘lord of the wild boar.' 

Toteniic nniriialrt \v(*re cla-^sed by OT writers 
along with other local nuinina under the general 
name of the b^'uliin, hut it wa.s not Semitic usage 
to speak of the ha'nl of an animal as one spoke of 
the ha'al of a spring or of a tree. The bullock 
was worshipped directly, not the ha'al of the 
bullock (j’et compare BH-shahi above). The reason 
for this, aujiarently, was a stronger sense of person¬ 
ality in the animal. It was an individual like 
a man, while a sjuing or tree was not an indi¬ 
vidual hut an alxxle of one. The only exception 
to this rule is the name Ba'al-zebub, the god of 
Ekron, who.se oracle was consulted by Ahaziah 
(2 K !*• •• ^*). If the text l>e sound, this means 

‘owner of flies’; .so LXX lldaX/.iiua debs. Baudissin 
{PR}'? ii. 515) compares Zeet dvo/xvLos in Paus. v. 
14. 1 . viii. ‘26. 7 ; Clem, of Alex. Pratrepi. ii. 38, 
ed. Dindorf (cf. Pliny, IIN x. 28 [40]. 75; Aelian, 
Rat. Anim. v. 17), hut there is no evidence that 
the cult of this deity was of Sem. origin. The 
name Ba al-Zchuh occurs nowhere else than in the 
la.H.'^.ige just cited in 2 Kings. Cheyne {EBi i. 407) 
lolds that this form is a contemptuous .Jewish jier- 
version of Ba'al-zebul = /ic’c/‘owner of the 
dwelling,’ the form which occurs in the best MSS 
of M t 10 " 12 ^, Mk 3«, Lk 1 (see below, 6 ). If 
so, this name has nothing to do with Hies, and the 
one instance of a compounding of Ba al with the 
name of an animal disappears (see Baalzebub). 

4 . Ba'als of mountains.—The .sanctity of moun¬ 
tains among all the .Semite.s was due, perhaps, to 
tlie awe which their grandeur inspired, perhaps to 
their connexion with clouds and storms. 


witneHs to the wide diffusion of worsbij> on hill-topB (see High 
Plack). Among the I’bujnicianB, I'iiKo Byblius names Anti- 
lebaiion, licbanon, Kasios, and Brathy as holy mountains 
(Muller, VlKi p. 668 , frag. 2, 7). Baudissin (Studien, ii. ‘Z47) 
conjectures that Brathy is a corruption of Tabor. Strabo 
(xvi. 2.16 f.) also mentions a sacred promontory near TriiKilis. 
For holy niountains in the I'huin. colonics see Baudissin, 
Studien, ii. ‘Z49. For holy mountains in Northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia 8€;o Baudihsin, ii. ‘i46. For modern survivals of 
this cult see Curtiss, Urscin. Pel. p. ir. 3 ff. 

The diyinitie.s that inliahited these mountains 
were their f/'dlhn. The name of SerhAl, the 
traditional Sinai, is probably compounded wdth 
ha'al. An Egyptian text speaks of the ‘ ba'cU 
upon the mountains’ (\V. m. Muller, A sum u. 
Luropa, p. 309). In Canaan we lind Ba'al-Pe’or 
(Nu 25»-^ Dt 4>, Hos 9^ Ps 106'"), or simply Pe’or, 
a.s the name of the god (Nu 25^“ 3P'’, .Jo.^ •22''^, ef. 
Beth-Pe'or, Dt 3^** etc.); Bamdth-ba'al, ‘ the high 
places of the ba'aV (Nu 22^* •23’^-, .Jos l.’V') ; Har- 
nab-ba'Mah, * mount of the ba dlO.h' (.Jos 15*^); Zeus 
Atabyrios=:Bdi'dX-TsAiOi (Oesenius, 'J'hc.s. s . v . H3n); 
Ba’al-Hermon (Jg 3®, 1 Ch 5"); Zeus Kannelos 

Ba'al-Carmel (Tae. Mist. ii. 78); among the 
Pluenicians, Ba'al-Lebanon [CIS 5 ), piobahfy the 
same as the god ‘ Aniurru, lord of the mountain’ 
(Keisnei, Hymn. p. 139, liiie.s 143, 145; cf. KAT* 
433), and Ztci (Jpetos of I’hilo Byblius ; Ba'li-ra'si 
= Ba'al-ra’s, ‘ha'al of the promontory’ (Shal¬ 
maneser II., fragment of annals, KIB i. 141) ; Zeus 
A'n^to^=Ba'al-Kasiw, ‘ha'al of the precipice,’ in 
Nabataean inscriptions vxp nhn (Baudissin, Studien 
ii. ‘238) ; at Carthage, Saturnus Balcaranensis— 
Ba'al-Karnaim, ‘ ba'al of the two horns,’ who 
wa-s worshipped on a twf)-neaked mountain near 
Carthage, the modern Jebel bfi ^Cumein, where a 
temenos and altar have been discovered with 
hundreds of stelse, dating from the 2 nd and 
3rd cents. A.D., bearing the inscription ‘Saturao 
Balcaranensi, domino, magno, sancto, augusto’ 
(Tontain, MHanges tcole franq.., Rome, 1892, pp. 
1-124, pi. i.-iv.). 

5 . Ba als of stones.—Among the Semites, as 
among other primitive peoples, ma^schCth, or 
feti.sh-stones, were reverenced as abodes of spirits. 

Among the Arabs the most famous instance is the black stone 
at Mecca, which still forms the religious centre of the Muslim 
world. There was also a holy stone at the sanctuary of al-’Uzzk 
at Natla(Wellhau 8 en, Rested, p. 39), and at the sanctuary of the 
god of Petra (Suidas, s.v. Zrve aprrr: ; Epiphan. Panarion, li.). 
'The jirobibitions of the Law assume that such stones were stand¬ 
ing in all p.^rt.s of Canaan, and were adopted by the Israelites as 
part of the worship of Jahweh (Lv ‘J 6 i, Dt 125 Jer 2‘.^7 3 s). 
The following holy stones are particularly mentioned; the twelve 
pillars at Sinai (Ex 24*); ‘Lot’s Wife ’ (Gn 192«) ; the stones at 
Gilgal, ‘ the circle’ (Jos 45-’*0); the stone at Beth-Shemesh (1 8 
6 ^'^), at Zor uh (Jg ISIS’); the pillar of Rachel’s grave at Bethlehem 
(Gn 35’-®); the stone of Bohan (Jos 16® 18^7); the stone Zoheleth, 
near Jerusalem (1 K 1 ®); the ‘ foundation-stone ’ in the Temple 
(Bab. Talm. Yoma, 64a); the stone of help at Mizvtah (IS "i-); 
the stone ’K?el, near Gibeah(l 8 ‘20^*); the stone at Bethel (Gn 
2818-23 3113 3514 ), at Ophrah (Jg 62®), at Shechem (Jos 24‘-7, Jg 9*^) ; 
thestoneson Ehal (Dt‘27'»), on Mount Gilead (Gn 3Among 
the Phujnicians the name Zm". Tyre, ‘rtK'k.'i.s perhaps <ierived 


In Arabia, Sinai was counted holy from the earliest times 
(Ex St 4*7 * 2413 ). Its name i.s probably derived from the moon- 
god Sin. It retained its sandiiy dowm to a late date (1 K 198). 
Other Arabian holy mountains were Hirft, Taur, Tahir, 
Ko'aika’in, and 'Arafat (v. Krenier, Cultvrgeschichte des 
Orients, li. 14^ In Ethiopic dabr means both ‘ mountain’ and 
‘ monastery.’ Aocordlng to Dt 1 ‘ 2 *, Jer 2*® 3® 17*, Kzk 6^5 20*®, 
1 K 14'^, 2 K 164 1710 ^ Ig 677, Hos 4 t 5 , the Cannanites and 
Hebrews sacrificed ‘ ujxiii every high hill.’ So conspicuous 
was this cult that it seemed to the Aranin^ans that the gexis of 
the Hehrew-s were go^ls of the hills (1 K 20’'®- 28). The following 
holv mountains are know n in Canaan : — Hor (Nu Poor 


(Nil ‘2328r), Nebo (Dt 324'* 340, which derives its name from the 
Babylonian gixl Nebo (Is 460 ; the hill at Kiriath-jearim where 
the ark was kept (I S 70. the mountain of the land of Mori.ah 
(On 22*- >4). Zion (Is 2*^ * and often), the xMount of Olives (2 S 15^2, 
1 K 117 ), Mlzpah (Jg 201- I8 »» 3^ 1 g 7.1)^ Rarnah (I S 7^7 

91^14. l». ») Gil>cah (1 S 10» 15), Oiheon(l K .34), the mountain at 
Ophrah (Jg 6W), K.tal ami Gerizim (Dt. ‘274- 12, jos Jn 4^^ 

Tabor (Jg 4®- »*- ‘4, Hos 50,t>rmel (1 K IS*®- 8®),Gilead (On .3l46-»4), 
Ilermoti (Jerome. Onom. Sac., ed. Tjtgarde, p. 99 , 19 ff.; Kuseb. 
Onom. t.V. ’A^pfiw*)- In the case of Hermon the ancient 
sanctity Is still attested by the numerous rums of temples th.at 
remain upon its slopes. ’The wonl barndh, which in theOT has 
come to be the general designation of seats of idoli^rous 
worship, seems to denote primarily a ' height,.’ It is thus a 


from the sacred stone of the local go<l. Coins or .''rlt'uria, in 
Pleris, l>eRr the inscription ‘Zeus Kabios,’ and slmw an ui'right 
stone standing in a temple (Mionnet, Mt^dailles Ant. v. ‘276 f.). 
The gofldesbe.s of Gehal and of Papho.s were similarly represented 
(see 'Asiitart, 4), so also in Syria the god Kla^ahal at Emesa 
(Cohen, /V.scnpfitm drs ynonnaies, p. 630 tf.. Nos. rjt>-129, I'l. xv. 
127). At Nisihis in the 4th cent, there was a similar holy stone 
{lieitr. z. AlU'rthxnnskuiide, 1S^0, p. 772; see MassRbau). For 
stone-worshi]' in modern Arabia see Zwoiner, Arabia, pp. .36, 89, 
2S4, and for modern Syria see Curtiss, Urseui. Pel. p, 9() ff. 

Similar in chai-acter to the xna^^t^loth, or ‘standing stones’ 
were the (mj/midnfm, which along with altars, and 

idols formed part of the equipment of high places (l.v 265®, 18 17® 
27», Ezk 64-0, 2Ch 34 -‘-7). In the Palni,\ rene inscription 

(de Vogu 6 , op. cit. 123rt) a hanimd7}a is <lc»licatcd to the sun. In 
an Inscription from lim cl-'Awamid (C/.s ^) and in the Ma'sub 
ins^iption (^floffmann, 'I’hon. In.schr,’.4 (Vf/xxxvi., 1S90, p. 20 ff.) 
the deity ’El-^ammau cx'curs. Over 2oOi) inscriptions on small 
upright stclw, like gravestones, from Carthage, hear the inscrip¬ 
tion, ‘To the I. 4 idy Tanit, face of It.Val, and ti' the Lord ba'al- 
hamman, so and so has dcdica(e«l this.’ Ba'al-haniinan is also 
I'lientioned frequently in inscriptions from Malt.a, ."it dy, and 
Sardinia. In three inscriptions (Ci5 404, 4(>6 ; Eutiiig. Korth 
Jnschr. 123) the dedication is to IJammdn without the prefixed 
Baal. Kashi first suggested that haxnnxdn wasderived from the 
late Heb. and Rabbinicword /ittmmd, ‘ sun,’and translated it 
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* sun-images’—an opinion that has been followed by many motlerr 
versions and commentators ; but this translation is unknown tc 
the ancient versions. LXX renders fvAn'a, ^tX-vy^iara, 
rtfx^yy), v\l/r}\d; Jerome, invixtlacra, iielttbra. No support ir 
alYorded to this theory by the fact that a ifiafnmrina is dedicatee 
CO the sun, since, according to 2 Ch 34^, the hamrndnlm belongec 
to ‘the bfa'lim’ in general. That Ba'iil-liamnidn had solai 
attributes, or that the name means ‘owner of the sun ’ or ‘glow 
i ng baal,' has not been proved. Ba'al is never compounded wnti 
sh^nxfsh, ‘the sun,' or with the names of any of the other heaveni; 
iKHlies (see below, 8); it is unnatural, therefore, to regan' 
hamuuin as a synonym of $htnnMh. To take it as an adjective, 
‘glowing,’ agreeing with Ba'ol, is also without analogy (see below, 
jo). The suggestion of Renan (CIS i. i. 288 f.X that ^amrndn 
is the same as the Eg>i>tian god Amun Ra, is untenable, liecnuso 
in Heb. his name appears as *Amon. The theory of Ilah^vy 
(Melanges, p. 420), that (lammdn is Mt Amanus, and that Ba'al 
hainmdn is the Ba’al of this mountain, is more in acx'onlance 
with Sem. analogy; but in the Bab.-Assyr. inscriptions Amanus 
appears as Aiuana without the strong initial guttural. It is also 
hard to see how objects used in the cultof tlusdcit^v should have 
been oall^ ‘ Amanuses.’ For surli a usage there is no analogy 
in the worship of other mountain-gods. We seem accordingly to 
be shut up to the view that hnmrndn is a cult-object of unknown 
etymology, and that Ba'al-lxammdn is the deity that inhabits 
this object. This is strictly in accordance with the analogy of 
such names as Ba'al-tamar, ‘Ba'al of the palm,’and Ba’^iatA- 
bf'fr, ' Ba'alath of the well.' F'rom the OT references it appears 
that the hammdnim were artificial products, ‘ the work of their 
fingers ' (Is that they ‘ rose up' (Is 27®) ‘above the altars’ 
(2 Ch 34<), that they could be ‘ cut off ’ (I.v ‘ broken ’ (Ezk 
8 ^), and ‘hewn down’ (F.zk 6®, 2 Ch 34"), These expro.ssions 
seem most applicable to stone pillars similar to the mafftdn'th. 
It is interesting to note that in none of the pas-sages where ham- 
mdnlm are mentioned are maf^^b’th niontione<I. On the con¬ 
trary, the hamj/uinlm are con)bi;ie<i with the 'Ctsh^riin in Is 17<* 
27®, 2 Ch 34*- 7. just as the nui^!s>*b6th and the ’tUhfrim are 
oniinarily coinbine<l. This suggests that the hammdnim are 
only variant forms of the maffi'Mth, perhaps artificially hewn, 
while the latter were native ren'k. In all probability the stel*o 
dedicated to Ba'ai-hammdn at Carthage and other Pheon. 
colonies were just suc'h fuimmdntm. 

A survival of stone-worship is seen in proper names com¬ 
pounded with fUr, nix, ‘rock,’ g.g. Zuri-el^ ‘ my rock is a god ’; 
Zur-Shaddai, ‘ a rock is Shaddai ’; Kli ;ur, ‘ my god is a rock ’; 

‘ house of rock ’; and, in the Panamtmi inscription from 
Zenjirli, Bar-^r, ‘son of rook ’ (I.idzharski, .Vordsem. Kpij. p. 
442). In the light of these facts we should probably estimate 
the use of Zitr as a name of Jahwch (Dt 32-t-i5 is. jOf.^ 1 s ‘y-i, 

2 S 223- *3.47, ig I 7 i 0 3029, Ilab li® etc.). The proper name AT> 
pah, ‘ hot stone,' probably refers to a meteoric stone or supposed 
* thunderbolt’ that was reverenced as a fetish. 

The sacred atone was regarded as tlie re.sidence 
of a divinity, and therefore was known a.s hcth-el, 
‘abode of deity’ (cf. (in 28'®*^, wliere Jacob 
the stone that he set.s nv)beth-el, and (in 3P^ where 
God says, ‘ I am Uie (^iod of lietliel, where thou 
didst anoint a nuissehCih, where thou didst vow a 
vow ’). This name for holy stones was common u1m> 
among the Phumicians, from whom it spread to tlie 
(ireeks and the Homans as ^airuXos, fiairOhiov (see 
Stones). 

The divine proprietor of the ‘ homse of deity ’ was 
its ba'al, just a.s the human owner of a house was 
its ba'al ; e.g. Ha'al-hamman, ‘owner of the stele,’ 
in the numerous Punic inscriptions referred to 
above. The form Ba' al-rruussthah does not happen 
to occur, but is perfectly in accord with Sem. habits 
of thought, and is the necessary counterpart to the 
conception of the mas.sebdh as a beth-el. 

6 . Ba als of sanctuaries.—In a few* cases, ap¬ 
parently, the ba'al is not named from the sacred 
object in which he is supposed to reside, but from 
the sacred enclo.sure that surrounds this object. 
The Saboean goddess DhUt Himd, ‘she of the holy 
ground ’ (ZDMG, 1877, p. 84), thus takes her name 
from her temenos. A .similar formation seems to 
he found in minn nSya {CIS 41), which with Henan 
is probably to be rendered *Ba'alat of the inner 
sanctuary.’ After this analogy also we should 
perhaps interpret Bal-addiris ( = ’nn Sya), who was 
worshipped at Signs, in Numidia ((7/Z viii. 5279; 
Suppl. 19121-191*23). If Ba'al-zebul Ix) the correct 
reading instead of Ba'al-Zabub (see above, 3 ), then 
this ‘ ba'al of the dwelling ’ may take his name 
from the sanctuary in which he w^as worshipped 
(but see below, 8 ). 

7 . Ba als of places.—In the foregoing cases we 
are told what the particular natural phenomenon 


was with which tlie ba'al was connected. In other 
eases the phenomenon is not mentioned, but the 
ba'al is named from the place in which he "was 
worshipped. Thus in (^anaan we find Ba'al-Me'on 
(Nu 32^, Jos 13^’, Ezk 25», 1 Ch 5^), Ba'al-Shalishah 
(2 K 4^“), Ba'al-^a^or (2 S IS’*); in riiienicia, Ba'al- 
Sidon(6V.S3), Ba'al-Tyre (Ilon’mann, AGO xxxvi., 
1890, p. 19), Ba'alat-Gebal {CIS 1, 177); in Syria, 
Belos of ApamealCyL xii. 1277); in Asia Minor, 
Ba'al-Tarsus (Scholz, Gbtzendinnat, 149), Ba'al- 
Gazur (Head, Must. Num. 631). In all these cases we 
must 8up|)ose that the divinity was connected with 
some striking phy.sical phenomenon, only we are 
not told what this was, but are merely given the 
name of the*town where it was locatetl. Sometimes 
we know from other sources that there were sacred 
springs, trees, or stones in the places in question. 

8 . Celestial ba'als.—The object with which the 
divinity w as connected was not necessarily situated 
on the earth ; it might bo the sky, one of the 
heavenly bodies, or some atmospheric phenomenon. 
Thus in Palmyrene, Pluenician, and Punic inscrip¬ 
tions we find frequent mention of Be'gl-sh^mayin, 
Ba'al-shamem. This name is not derived from 
sht'vu'sh, ‘sun,’ as many have supiiosed, on the 
.strength of identifications of this god with the sun 
1)}' late Greek writi rs, hut is derived from shumayim, 

' Hk\’,’ a.s Augustine (Qiio'st. in Jud. xvi.) correctly 
ran.slates, ‘ Halsiimem qua.si dominum cadi Puniei 
ritelligiintur dicere.’ It does not mean ‘Lord of 
Heaven ’ in any ab-straet theological sense, but ‘ the 
me who lives in the sky.* It is tliii.s the vxact 
jquivalent of the Sahman gml, Dhd-Saindwi, * he of 
he sky.’ Ba'al Sfuimrm is the Sem. counterpart 
»f Vanina, Ovpci.v6s, among the Indo-Europeans. It 
s noteworthy, however, that, while the latter 
vorship the sky directly, the former worship the 
)a'al of the sky (Lidzharski, Evli^nwris, i. 3). 

Clo.sely eonnecteil with Ba al-shdmim in ooncep- 
ion is Ba al-z^phon(zaphdn), ‘owner of the north.’ 
This was the name o^ a towm on the Hed Sea (Ex 
4^* Nu 33'). A goiidess, Ba'alat-ziphdn, was also 
vorshipped at Memphis (W. M. Miiller, A.drn u. 
^'uro/ta, p. 315). In the annals of Tiglath-pileser 
II. {K/n ii. ‘26 f.) a peak of I.^l)anon bears the 
lame Ba nli-sapunn (cf. Sargon, Annals, 204). In 
he treaty between Ba'al, king of Tyre, and Esar- 
laddon, king of Assyria, one of the gods mentioned 
A Bn'al sapunu {KAT* 357). There wa-s a town 
Japhon in Gad (Jos 13^, Jg 12*), also in Southern 
2 aJe.stine {KIB v.. No. 174, 16), but it does not 
seem likely that thisgcnl can have derived his name 
’’rorn either of these insignificant places, since his 
rult spread all the way from Phamicia to Egypt. 
'CnphCm is rather an abbreviation of iia'al-ifdphon, 
nd that in its turn of Bfth bn'al mphdn, just as 
we find the series Ma 6n, Ba'al-MaCn, ana Beth- 
^a'nl-Md6n (Nu 32®- Jos IS**^), Moreover, 
Znphbn alone occurs as the name of a deity in the 
Phmn. proper names ;dx”i3 from Abydos {CIS 108), 
£3xi3y from Carthage (CV-S" 265), Syasex from Carthage 
X'IS 207, 857). The last name is Bdal^fdphS^, 
with the elements reversed. The name Gir-^apilnu, 
client of ^dphOn,* appears also as the name of an 
iponyra in the time of Aahurbanipal {KIB i. 207, 
v. 139). These names throw light upon the Heb. 
proper names Zaphon, Zephon, Zephonites, Ziphion. 
if I^dphdn is a god, we may eitner suppose with 
iray {Heb. Pr. Names, p. 135) that this is a case 
of compounding two divine names, like Jahweh- 
Elohim, or, more probably, w*e may regard ^dphdn, 
‘the north,’ as an object that might either be 
worshipped directly or be regarded as the abode of 
a deity, so that the god might be called indifler- 
mtly ^aphdn or Ba'al-^dph6n. The sanctity of 
he north as the dwelling-place of the gods is widely 
attested among the Semites (Is 14**; cf. Baethgen, 
Bcitriigt, p. 22 f.; Baudissin, Studien, i.278). Ba'al- 
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fdpMn, * owner of the north,’ accordingly, is 
nearly synonymous with Da'al’shdniim, ‘owner 
of the sky,’ although in the Phcen. pantheon the 
two deities existed side by side (KAT^ 357). The 
name Ba'al-zebult ‘owner of the dwelling’ (see 
above, 3 and 6 ), may be given with reference to 
this heavenly abode rather than with reference to 
an earthly sanctuary (so Clieyne, Klii 514). 

The worship of the sun, moon, and stars was 
universal among the ancient Semites (cf. liaethgen, 
Beitruf/e, n, 61 ; (Irunwald, Bif/ennarnen, pp. 30-35 ; 
dastrow, IM. 134,151; A'/f 7’*pp. 361-370) ; 

but, as noted above, it was not customary to speak 
of ti»e of these celestial objects as one spoke 

of the ba'al of the sky or the ba'al of the north. 
Like animals, they seemed to possess personality, 
and were woi slopped directly as gods rather than 
as the alx)des of gods, lly the Hebrews they were 
spoken of collectively, not a.s the h^'dlUn^ out as 
‘ the host of heaven.’ The winie holds true of 
atmospheric plmnoinena. RtnnuKin^ ‘thunder’ 
{KA y* 442) ; liegt'ni, ‘ storm ’ ; JUiralc, ‘ lightning’ 
{KAT^ 446); Jie.Auph, ‘ilame’ [KAT* 478 ); liiz- 
‘thunderbolt’ (?) ; liarad, ‘hail’; Alfttar, 

‘ rain ’ ; O'cs/i^rn, ‘ shower ’ ; T(B, ‘ dew ’; IJoirph, 

‘ frost,’ are shown ))y the evirlcnce of jtropcr names 
to have been objects of w'orsliip in all braiiclitvs of 
the Semitic race (Grunwald, Ebjenmirnen, p. 28 f.). 
'rhese ])henomena are worshipped directly. Ham- 
ttuin, Barak, and Ueshejth are the gods’own 

names, and we never meet Ba'al-Hamnwn or Ba'al- 
Jirgeat as the name of a god, although such forma¬ 
tions are common in names of men (see below, 9 ). 
In this respect Semitic and Indo-Luropean nature- 
worshif* were strictly parallel (see Ai;ai;.s, I. i). 

9 . Adopted ba'als.—Cele-stial and atmospheric 
phenomc.*na that could not be reached in their 
proper alx^ies like terrestrial b^'dlini often had 
.sanctuaries built for them on earth, and thus by a 
sort of adoption became tlie b* dHmol these places, 
'riius Dhi'l Satudxrt, ‘ he of the sky,’ appears in the 
SaV);ean inscri]»tion 8 abso os ha at of Baqlr ; and in 
like manner Ha' al-shlmem, ‘ owner of the sky,’is 
ba'al of Tyre {KAT^ 357), of the Phnenician 
colonics (IhCethgen, Beitr. p. 25), and of Palmyra 
(de Vogiid, op. cit. 50). Ba'aBzd])h6n, ‘owner of 
the north,' as we have seen above, is also a ba'al of 
Lgypt and of Plnenicia. Shaui.t, ‘ the sun,’ is in the 
.‘^alnean inscriptions also ba'alat of Guhfat {CIS 
iv. 11. 1 ) and oa alat of Gabbarun {CIS iv. 43. 3). 
The sun wtis the ba'al of Ba'al-bek (Heliopolis), 
.and Marduk, the spring sun, was the hH of Babylon. 
Sin, the moon-god, was the b6l of Ur and of IJarian 
(Lid/.barski, Nordsem. Kpig. p. 444, pi. xxiv.), and 
in Palmyra a god bore the name Yarchi-h6l (Siam'), 

‘ the moon is ba'<d.' On a Syrian seal (Lidzbarski, 
Kpheiiuris, i. 12 ) the name Ba'aBHegevi appears, 
which shows that in some districts lUgtm, ‘ the 
storm,’ had become the local ba'al. Similarly, 
various 'ndhbnim, viddkhim, 'ashtdrdth, and other 
tribal go<ls, that had originally no connexion with 
physical i>henomena, might b^me the b*'dlim of 
certain places, through the circumstance that their 
worshippers settled in these places. Thus Jahweh 
became lor the ancient Hebrews the ba'al of Canaan, 
Mel kart for the Phanicians the ba'al of Tyre, and 
.Ashtart for the Gebalites the ba'alat of Gebal. 

( ’ertain local ¥dlim also became so important that 
their cults migrated to other cities, so that they 
became the b* dliai of these new places. Under 
the name of Zeus Atabxjrios tlie cult of Ba al-fabor 
spread to Ilhotles and Sicily (Baudissin, Studien, 
i i. ‘247). Zeus Kasios {= Ba al-^^ashv) was also the 
ba'al of Pelusium (Stralio, xvi. *2. 33 ; Philo Bybl. in 
Muller, FUG p, 568). Mel^art, the ba'al of Tyre, 
w'as also worshipped at Carthage and the other 
Phocn. colonies. Ba' aBI/arron was also one of the 
gods of Sam’al (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig. 444, 
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pi. xxiv.). In such cases as these, where b^'dlim 
w’ere not originally connected with sanctuaries, but 
became their proprietors by adoption, they might 
have individual personal name.s ; ordinarily they 
were nameless, and were known merely oy the 
locality in which they had their abode. 

10 . Departmental ba'als. — The ba'als studied 
thus far all derived their titles from the fact that 
they w^ere the ‘ projirietor.s ’ of certain physical 
objects or places. This usage of the divine name 
corresponds to the meaning ‘owner’ or ‘ citizen’ of 
tlie common noun ba'al. The question now arises 
whether the divine name is also used like the com¬ 
mon noun in the sense of ‘ posse.'"' jrof an a(^tivity.’ 
Numina, which preside over al.*.^L^act (pialities or 
activities, are very common i^ Jie Indo-Kuropean 
religions, and by Csener {Gbitcrnamen) have been 
entitled ‘ departmental deities.’ Of the existence 
of such b^'dlun in the Semitic relijjions there Is no 
clear evidence. At the temple 01 Deir el-Qal'a, 
near I’eirut, inscriptions have been found in honour 
of V>a\fxapKU)dTjs, llaXfxapKujO. This name is translated 
Koip'iyoi sl'/xufi'-, ‘leader of d.anees ’ (le Bas, 1855 = 
K,libel, J jdg. Gr. 835), which indicates that the 
Plio'ii. original is Ba'al-Marqod. Marqdd is evi¬ 
dently a derivative of raqad, ‘dance,’ and may 
exfue.'S the ab.stract idea 01 ‘ dancing.’ Thi.s inter- 
juetafion seems to be favoured by tlie Greek 
translation. In this ca.se we have a ba'al who pre- 
.sided o\ er a human activity, like the Indo-European 
ilepaitmental deities. MarqOd, however, also de¬ 
notes ‘ dancing-place,’ and may have been the name 
of the locality wbere the temple was situated. 
‘Owner of the dancing-place’ could easily have 
been paraphrased in Greek as ‘ leader of dances.’ 
In this ca.se we have simply a ba'al who takes hU 
name from the locality where he is worshipped, 
like all the other ba'als w'e have studied thus far. 

In an iii.scription from Cyprus {CIS 41) we meet 
SCO 8 y 3 . This is commonly read Ba'al-marpg, 

‘ posses.sor of healing,’ or Ba'al-m^rappe, * Baal the 
licaler,’ in which case we have another departmental 
ba'al ; but nuxrpc, ‘ healing-place,’ or m^rappe, 

* healer,’ may equally w ell have been the name of a 
medicinal spring of w hich this ba'al was the owner. 
This will (hen be a local ba'al of the familiar type. 

In Jg 8 *^ O'* mention is made of Ba'al-berith (ci. 9^ 
El-herith), This is commonly interpreted ‘ Ba'aX 
of the covenant.’ The ‘covenant’ is then under¬ 
stood of the relation between the deity and his 
worshippers (Baetligen, Sayce), or of an alliance 
between Israelites and Canaanites (Bertheau, 
Kittel), or of an alliance between Shechem and 
neighbouring Canaanite towns (Ewald, Kuenen, 
AVellhau.sen, Cheyne), or of agreements in general, 
as Zei's’’Optciot (Noldeke, ZDMG xlii., 1888, p. 4/8). 
On any of these interpretations the name stands 
without confirmation elsewhere in the OT, and 
without analogy in the w hole field of Semitic re¬ 
ligion. Under these circumstances it is reasonable 
to suspect textual corruption in the pa.ssage in 
Judges. Instead of nna, h*rith, we should {terhaps 
read nni, b^ruth, ‘cypress’ (Ca U^). The worship 
of a Plueii. goddess, nerouth, i.s attested by Philo 
Bybl. (Miiller, FUG p. 567, fr. 2, 12). Tliere was a 
famous holy tree at ohechem (see above, ii. 2 ). Or 
perhaps w'e should read niisD, l/ervth, ‘ wells.’ Ba'al- 
oGrdtk would then be the counterpart of Ba'dath- 
h*cr (Jos 19®). Less likely is the suggestion of 
Bochart and Creuzer, that we sliould read Ba al- 
Bcrdth, Ba'al of Beirut (Berytus). 

Ba'al-Gad (Jos lU^ 12 ’ 13-’) is commonly rendered 
‘lord of fortune,’ and is supinised to be a deity 
whose function it was to bring good luck ; but Gad 
is also the name of a ^od in Is 65“, probably al-o in 
the proper names Muja<d-Gad (J15**') a ml G<id>(i Ll 
(Nil 13*®), Gaddi {Nil 13**), and the t ribal name Cad. 
The name Gud-mdeky ‘Ciad is king,' oecuis on m 
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llel). seal; PAflpn. deity, but is not used elsewhere. A tr^e of the 

/n.srr. 27) and such names as Gadi-ya, Gadi-Uu, in old religious meanin*' of the word survives, how- 
Assyrian business documents (Johns, JOeccfs, No. 275, ever, in ba'dl, ‘feast.* In the Sinaitic inscriptions 
5 ; 143, ete.). For the cult of this god in Syria ba'al occurs as a designation of the god of the 
see Baethgeii {Bfitr. p, 76), and in Arabia, W'^ell- mountain. Thus ^Sy 3 '?K onp, ‘in the presence of the 
liausen ^ p. 146); see‘Gad ’ in y/iOBand ha al* (Euting, Sin, Insthr. 327); also in proper 

If Gad be regarded as the name of a deity in Ba'al- names, e.g. Ausalba'll, Gannalha'li, 'Abdalba li 
Gad, tlie difficulty arises that this is an abnormal (see Euting). In Nabata*an the name occurs in 
formation for names of places. Such compounds B*'il-Shdmin {CIS cf. 176) and in the personal 
iis, Ba'al-Gad, ‘the owner is Gad,’and Guau-ba'l, names Aiti-bil (CIS 196) and Ba'al-Adhdn CIS 
* (Jad is the o%\Tier,’are common as names of persons, 192). This 6 a*a/ apparently has been l)orrowed 
but not as names of places (Gray, Heb. Pr, Names, from S^a. In classical Arabic ba'al is not used 
p. 134). Ba'al-^dpn6n furnishes no real analogy, as a title of divinities. From this W. K. Smith 
since Zd>phCtn is not only the name of a god, but (109ff.) infers that the b*'dlim were deities of 
also the name of a place,‘the north.’ If v'e might watered land and of agriculture, who were un 
suppose that Ba'a/-(rarf was originally the name of known to the desert Semites, and were first 
a man, and that the place was named after him, worshipped in the fruitful lands of Syria and 
the difficulty would be solved; but there are no Me.soj>otamia. This conclusion is unwarranted, 
trustworthy analogies for such a procedure. Baeth* (1) because, as noted above, the b*'dlim cannot be 
gen (Beitr. pp. 79, 254) regards tnis as a case of the limited to watered land, and b^'dlhn of trees, 
synthesis of two deities, like 'Ashtar-Chemoshy stones, mountains, celestial fxxlies, etc., can be 
'Atar- Ate, Jahweh-Elohim ; but this implies that worsliipped in the desert as well as anywhere else ; 
ha 'al had become a proper name, and of this there ( 2 ) because there is no evidence that the phrase 
is no evidence among the Hebrews or among any of 6 a*/, or what the ba'l waters ( ='Athtar-land) or 
the other West Semites until a late pericS. Ac- a 6 a'/-palm, is borrowed from the Aramaic ; (3) 
cordingly, it is best to follow wdth Stade ( 6 ^e«!A./sr. because the word can be used in such expres- 
i. 272 n.) the analogy of the other ba'als, and to sions as ‘the (Christian) Igal have the crons as 
regard as the name of the district occupied by their ba'l' and the verb ba'ila, ‘ l)e 6 a'/-struck, 
the tribe of Gad. The name of Ba'al-Gad swW then frightened’; (4) because the sacred mountain-^'Vr 6 a/ 
be parallel to Ba'al-Judah. Even if Ba'al-Gad is probably a comj>ound of sarw and ba'l. These 
were not situated in the tribe of Gad, this w<mld are sufficient indications that ba'l was once a 
make no dillerence, for, as we have just seen, j designation of deities in Arabic, although in the 
fr^uently migrated. cla.s.‘<ical literature it has dropped out of use (so 

The name co' V ;’3 {CIS 866 . 4) is commonly re- Noldeke, ZDMG xl., 1886, p. 174; Wellhaus^m, 
garded as the equivalent of Heb. Ba'aJ-yarnira, Beste^, p. 146; art. Arabs, i. 9 ). Instead of ba'l, 
‘owner of day.s,’ an<l is 8 uppo.se<l to be a .sort of dhu, which has already begun to di.snlace it in 
Sem. Kronos ; but the reaaing is very uncertain, Sabaean and Mimean, is commonly used in Arabic 
and the name may be the equivalent of Ba'al- in forming titles of gods, e.g. Dhu-l-lfala^a, Dhd- 
yammim, ‘owner of the seas.’ l-Riql, Dbihl-Kaffain, Dhd- Ananui, 7)hdt-AnuA(, 

'Fhese are all the ca.ses that can be cite<l of Dhu-l-Lahha, DnAt-Hima, Dh\t-ah-Shard. These 
apparent departmental ba'als. All are capable of all <lescribe the divinity in quastion as belonging 
an interpretation which makes them local ba'als to a particular object or locality, and are thus the 
of the familiar type. Accordingly we are probably exact equivalent of ba'al names. On Phti-sh- 
justified in concluding that ba'als who presided Shard, Wellhausen (p. 61) remarks that three 
over human activities or abstract qualities were SharAs are known, all wooded thickets with water, 
unknown to Semitic thought. Such functions This god was widely worshippetl in Arabia (Well- 
belonged rather to 'Adhdntm, rn^ldkhim, and other hausen, op. cit. pp. 48-51), and was the chief go<i 
tribal deities. Thus Eshmun, the great god of the of the NabaUeans (Baethgen, Beitr. pp. 92, 108). 
Phcenicians, was the god of healing, ana I.slitar of The primitive religion of Arabia was evidently 
Babylon was known as Mu'allidtu, Mylitta, the the worship of a multitude of local numina. Sub¬ 
goddess of childbirth. From our investigation, we sequently, through trade and shifting of ponula- 
reach the conclusion that the b*'dlim were origin- tion, cults migrated, and gods became ha'cus of 
ally all numina of physical objects or localitie.s, and regions far removed from their original homes, 
that the only sense in which ba'al was used as a Thus at Mecca, in the time of the Prophet, there 
divine name was that of ‘ owner’or ‘ proprietor.’ were 360 different gods. Under Isl&m these old 
in. History of the Ba'AL-CULT. — i. In b^'dlim still survive as the jinn (W. K. Smith, 
Arabia.—In South Arabian inscriptions ba'al is 119ff.) and the u/ior (Zwemer, Aru 6 /a, p. 47 fl.). 
constantly used to describe the great gods as ‘ pro- 2 . In Canaan.—The earliest evidence of the 
prietors’of particular shrines established in tneir 6 a*a/-calt in Canaan is found in the Egj’’ptian 
Iionour. Thus, Ta’lab Riyara, ba'al of Tur'at, or in.scriptions, where 6 -’-r ( = 6 a'a/) is mentioned as 
l)a'al of l^aduman ; ba'al of Maryab; a god of the Canoanites and of the Hyksos in- 

tlmal^^dh, ba'al of ’Awwam, or ba'al of Bar’An ; voders (see E. Meyer, Set-Typhon, p. 47; ZDAfG 
' Athtar, 6 a'a/of *Alam ; Shams, 6 a'a/a/of Guhfat, xxxi., 1877, p. 725; W. M. Muller, Asien, y, 309). 
or ba'alat of Gabbaran [CIS iv. 2. 3, 11 . 1 , 19. In the Tell-el-Amarna letters the 6 a*a/a/ of Gebal 
2 f., 28. If., 41. 2 f., 43. 2 f., 46. 6 , 67. 3, 74. 3f., is frequently mentione*! (iC/B v., Nos. 18.25,561V. ; 
80. 2 f., 99. 2ff., 100. 1 ). These names all belong 61. 64). Ba'al does not occur. In the personal 
to the ninth class noted above, ‘adopted ba'als.' names Bil-garib and BSl-ram, the god may be the 
To express the primary relation of a god to the Babylonian BSl. It is probable that the ideogram 
physical objects that he inhabits, or the sanctuary IM in these letters should often be read Ba'al in- 
where he is originally at home, the Mincean and stead of Adad (Hommel, Altisr. Usberlief. p. 220; 
Sabaean inscriptions use dhd (fern, dhdt), ‘he of,’ Knudtzon, Bsitr. Ass. iv. 320 f. ; Zimmern, KAT* 

‘ she of.’ Thus instead of Ba'al-Shdmem we meet 357). The OT says that the h^'dltm were the gods 
DhU-Sarndwt, ‘ he of the sky,’ who is also ba'al of of the Canoanites, and that they were adopted by 
Baqlr; and similarly Dhdt Bimay, Dhdt-Ba ddn, Israel after the conquest of the land (Jg 2^*'** lO*, 
Dhdt-Gadrdn, who also become the ba'als of Hos 2*'**); consequently it is possible to learn a 
various shrine.s (CAS* iv. 145, 155). good deal about them from survivals in Israel. 

In Ethiopia ba'al occurs as a loan-word in the With the exception of Ba'al-Judah (2 S 6*), and 
version of the O'F as a name of the Canaanitish possibly Ba'al-Gad {Jos 11”), all the place names 
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in the OT compounded with ha al were probably | 
derived from the earlier inhabitants. The original 
form of such names was like Beth^ha'al-Ma on, 

* house of the owner of Ma'on’ (Jos 13'^), which 
might then be abbreviated into Ba'aUMa'on (Nu 
32”) or Beth-Ma'on (Jer 48“). The following names 
occur ; Ba'^lath-h*'er or Ba'al (Jos 19®, 1 Ch 4“), 
Ba'cUah (Jos Ba’alath (Jos 19^), Bt aloth 

(Jos 15*^), Ba'al'berith (Jg 9^), Ba ahlldmdn (Ca 
8'^), Ba'al-Ifa^or (2 S 13“), Ba'al-^ermon (Jg 3*), 
Ba'al’P*rdHm (2 S 6**), Ba'al-Shalishah (2 K 4**), 
Ba'al-iamar (Jg 20**), Har-hab~ha'dlah (Jos 16”), 
Kirvath-ba'al (Jos 16®®). These names are found 
in Benjamin, Gad, Judah, Simeon, Reuben, Dan, 
HO that they witne.s.s to a general diffusion of the 
6</’o/-cult througliout Canaan. There must have 
l>een innumerable other b^'dlhn whose names have 
not come down to us, since, according to Jer 2'^ 
2*, they were as numerous as tlie towns, and 
were worshipped on every high hill and under 
»very ^een tree. The existence of 6a'a/-worshii) 
n rhilistia is attested by the name Ba'al-zrbtw 
B(t'al zebul) at Ekron (2 K I'***); in Edom by the 
>er8onal name Ba'al hanan (Gn 36*®®^ ); in Moah, 
)y the names Bn'al-Peor (Nu 25*), Bamoth-ha al 
(Nu 22^*). Bf th ‘ ba'al ~ Ma'on (Jos 13”, Mesha 
Insrr. lines 9, 30); in Ammon perhaps by the per¬ 
sonal name Ba'alis (Jer 40 ”; see Ammonites). 

The h^'dlim who were worshipped in the fertile 
region of Israel where Hosea lived were regarded 
as the givers of wool and flax, oil and wine, grain, 
vines, and fig-trecK (Hus 2®*®'”); but it is unsafe 
to infer fron» this that all the b^'dlim of Canaan 
had an agricultural character. As the names 
just enumt*rate<l show, there were also b^'dltm of 
springs, trees, mountains, and cities that did not 
netcssarily have such a character. The Old 
Testament often combines the b^ dlim with the 
'ashtdrCth in such a way as to suggest that the 
'ashtdrCth were regarded as the consorts of the 
local b^'Cilim (e.g. Jg 2” 10®, I S 7* 12”). Perhai)8 
we may 8 Upj> 08 e that, under the influence of the 
meaning ‘ husband,’ w'hich the common noun ba'al 
had, every ba'al was regarded as the ‘husband’ of 
an ashiart. It was the introduction of this sexual 
element into the 6aV//cult of Canaan that made 
it peculiarly obnoxious to the prophets, and led 
them to stigmatize it as adultery (Am 2"^, Hos 4”*” 
7‘). The places where the b^'rdim were w’orshipped 
were known as bamOth, ‘high places’ (see High 
PlaCK ; cf. the place-names Bamoth-ba'al [Nu 
22*'] and Bambula at Citium in Cyprus [?]). The 
’•ock-hown high places that have lately been die- 
overed at Petra give a good idea of the arrange- 
nentof such sanctuaries (see Robinson, Bibl. Wond, 
. 908 , pp. 8-21). Such high places contained altars, 
dsh/rimy masscbhdth, and h/imindnim (Jg 6“, 2 Ch 
i4*** 34*”). idols are not mentioned in connexion 
s ith the b*'dlhn, and were probably not found in 
jiost of the high places. They belonged rather to 
the temples of the great gods. The existence of 
altars implies sacrifice. The offerings were doubt¬ 
less similar to those which Israel brought Jahweh 
in the developed Hebrew cult, and to the offerings 
of the Phoenicians. Hos 2* indicates that grain 
new wine, oil, silver and gold were presented to tin 
b*'dltm. Hos 2” speaks of ‘ the days of the ¥'dlxm 
unto which she (Grad) burned incense, when she 
decked herself with her ear-rings and her jewels 
and went after her lovers’ (see Canaanites). 

3 . In Israel.—The conquest of Canaan by Israe 
was a process extending over several centuries. 
The Hebrews did not exterminate the aborigines, 
but certain clans forced their way into the land 
and occupied the rural districts, while the ciGes 
remained in the hands of the Canaanites. Fo; 
some time there was constant warfare betw'een th' 
two races, but gradually hostilities ceased am 


hey began to mingle. Little by little Israel 
acquired agriculture, industries, and all the other 
forms of Canaanitish civilization. With this 
came inevitably the adoption of the worship of 
"he local gods of Canaan. Agriculture could not 
>e carried on without observing the ceremonies 
hat accompanied the planting of the grain and 
he reaping of the harvest. Altars, shrines, sacred 
Tees, and holy stones in all parts of the land 
;ould not be appropriated without taking with 
liem the divinities that belonged to them. As 
-he Book of Judges and the early prophets re¬ 
peatedly inform us, ‘Israel servcff u\e (/'dlinP \ 
that is, alongside of Jahweh tk^ national God it 
also worshipped the local numina of the land that 
it had conquered. Through this process it was in 
danger of losing the measure of national unity 
hat hod been addeved by Moses, and of splitting 
up into a number of small communities that 
rallied about the local ba'al. Consciousness of this 
leril was awakened through the rapid develop- 
nent of the Ihilistine power. About B.C. 1050 
the Phili.'it ines conijuered Israel, taking captive the 
ark and burning its sanctuary at Shiloh (1 S 4, 
Jer 26®). Hebrew* nationality was now in danger 
of extinction, and the only thing that could save 
it was a union of all the clans in a supreme effort 
to shake off the Philistine yoke. No one of the 
dlim of Canaan w'as important enough to form 
a centre for such a union ; but Jahweh, the God 
of Sinai, who hail brought Israel out of Egypt, 
and who had united the clans in a common cult in 
the desert, w*as able once more to rally them for 
the common defence. The leaders of Hebrew 
thought perceived that the only w*ay to save 
Israel was to forsake the b^'dltm and to return to 
Jahweh. Some extremists, such as the Kenites 
and the Nazirites, wished also to reject agriculture, 
life in towns, and the other elements of Canaan¬ 
itish civilization that were as.sociated with the 
l/'dltm ; hut the wisest men saw that it was 
impossible to return to the life of the desert. If 
the b^'dltm were to be conquered, it could only be 
by appropriating to the service of Jahweh all that 
had nitherto belonged to them. Through the 
efforts of the Levites, the so-called ‘Judges’ or 
Vindicators, the Seers, and other enthusiasts 
for Jahweli, He finally triumphed over the 
h^'dlim, not by avoiding them, or by destroying 
them, but by absorbing them. The name txi'al 
became a synonym of Jahw’eh, and the 
w'ere regarded as local manifestations of Jahweh. 
He ceased to be the God of Sinai and became the 
God of Canaan, the patron of agriculture and 
civilization. The ancient shrines of the land 
l^'came His shrines, and the legends connected 
with them were retold as stories of His dealings 
with the patriarchs. The agricultural ritual and 
the harve.st festivals of the b^'dlim were le-con- 
secrated to His service. By the time of David 
the process was complete. Jahw*eh had appro¬ 
priated everything that belonged to the b^'dlim 
that was worth saving. Observe how in 2S5‘^ 
David interprets the name Ba' al-p'rd^im as mean¬ 
ing ‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before me 
like the breach of waters.’ 

This process of syncretism has left an interesting 
monument in some personal names of the period of 
the early monarchy. These are as follows : Jeruh- 
ba'aly ‘the ba'al contends’ (Jg 8*®); Ish-ha'al, 
'man of the ba'al,’ a son of Saul (1 Ch 8**), also 
one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11”); Merib-ba'al, a 
son of Jonathan (1 Ch 9*® 8**); Ba'al-yada, ‘ the 
ba'al knows,’ a son of David (1 Ch 14"^); Ba'al- 
hanan, ‘the ba'al is gracious,’ a Gederite (1 Ch 
27“*). No names of this type are found after the 
time of David. In most of these cases it is certain 
that ba'al is not a foreign god, but a title of 
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Jahweh, wlio has become the ha al of Canaan, 
since Jemb-ba'al, Saul and David, were all loyal 
adherents of Jahweli. In Ba'nl-Yahy ‘the ba'al h 
Jahweh,’ the name of one of David’s helners (I Cli 
12 ®), the identity of the ha'al with Jahweh ii 
asserted ; so also in Yo-ba'al (Jg 9*), if Kuonen’i 
emendation be correct. These names accordingh 
belon^^ to a j^)eriod when worshipers of Jahwer 
were conquering tlie b^ dliin by ulentifying then] 
with Jahweh. In popular conception in the tiiiu 
of Hosea tlie b^'dlim were not foreign gods, bu 
local Jahwehs. Ilos 2 '® sii \’3 tliat Israel has callcii 
Jahweh ba'al, and 2 “- identify the feasts o: 
Jahweli with the days of tlie b^’iilim. As a 
result of this process the b^'dlim lost their power, 
and Jaliweii became the God of Canaan; but the 
victory Mas purchased at the cost of a mixture of 
the religion of Jahweh Mith all sorts of alien 
elements. The early prophets faced the problem 
how' to maintain the supremacy of Jahweh ; the 
later prophets from Amos onward faced the pro¬ 
blem how to purge the religion of Jahweh from 
the lieatlicn innovations that had entered it. 
I'luur etlorts were only partially successful, and 
Judaism, as seen in its cliicf literary monument, 
the Law, is properly regarded as a compromise 
l»etMeen Pro])lietism and Ba'aliMii. 

A totally ditlerent sort of 6 oJ//-cuIt was the 
Morshi]) of Melkart, ba'al of Tyre (see lielow, 4 ), 
Mhicli w'as iiilrotliiced into Israel in the time of 
A hah. Pressed by repeated attacks of Damascu.s, 
Aliab was constraimnl to seek tlie help of Plnen- 
icia, and formed an alliance by marrying Jezebel, 
the daugiiter of Ethba'al. king of Tyre (I K 16®*). 
Such a relation of dependence ii.sually involved the 
M’orship of the chief god of the protecting State 
(cf. 2 k 16 "'*®); consequently Ahau was compelled 
to establish the cult of Melkart in Samaria (1 K 
16***'')* Again.st this religious innovation Elijah 
and Elisha warred (IK 18. 19*®'^®, 2 K 9. 10 ). 
Tliere is no record that either of these prophets 
o|»posed the old native b*'dlim that were identided 
with .Jalnveh. The golden bullock at Bethel, for 
instance, they never attacked as Hosea did suh- 
se<iuently ; but the ba'al of Tyre was a foreign god, 
and to worsliip him was to repudiate .Jahweh (I K 
18**), hence tlie intensity of the ojijiosition of these 
prophets. According to 1 K 18, Elijah was .suc¬ 
cessful, and in agreement \s'ith this we learn from 
the annals of Shalmaneser II. that in B.C. 856 Ahah 
was no longer in alliance >vith Plicenicia, but was 
lighting with Damascus against As.syria. Prohaldy 
Damascus was so hard puhlied that it was willing 
to grant an alliance w'ithout the condition of the 
adoption of its god Kimmon by Israel, and public 
sentiment was sufliciently strong in Lsrael to com¬ 
pel Allah to give up tiie Pliceniciaus and their god 
and seek this new' ally. Subsequently Ahah must 
have repudiated the Syrian alliance and have 
rc-cstahlished relations with Phoenicia, for he died 
lighting a^jainst the Syri.'ins (1 K 22 "). After his 
death, under the inlluence of the queen-mother, 
Jezebel, the cult of the Tyrian ba'al was intro¬ 
duced once more in full force (1 K 22 **). This cost 
the dynasty of Oniri the throne. Instigated by 
Elisha, Jemi slew Jezebel and her son Jeho- 
ram, and exterminated the woi*ship of Melkart 
with lire and sword (2 K 9. !()). Immediately 
after this, in B.c. 842, we find him paying tribute 
to Assyria instead of Phoenicia, aiiparently on 
terms that did not dein.and the w'or.ship of Ashur. 
Melkart never again gained a foothold in the 
northern kingdom. The problem w'hich confronted 
Amos and Ho.sea was not the expulsion of this 
foreign deity, hut tlie purification of the religion 
of Jahweli from admixture with ritesof the ancient 
y Glim of Canaan. 

The w'orship of the Tyrian ba al was introduced 


into Judah by Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel 
(1 K 22 ** t**), 2 K 8 *®), doubtless as the price of a 
I'hoBnician alliance that maintained her on the 
throne. In tlie subsequent revolution that was 
incited by the priests Athaliah perished, ‘and all 
the people of the land went into the hou.se of the 
ba'al and brake it down ; his altars and his images 
brake they in pieces thoroughly, and slew Mattan 
the priest of the ba'al before the altars’ (2 K 11 **). 
In the reci ude.sceuce of all sorts of heathenism under 
Maiiasseh, the Tyrian ba'al was once more w'or- 
shipped (2 K 21 *). To this Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
alluue w’henever they speak of ‘ tlie ba'al ’ in con¬ 
trast to * the under Josiali this cull wiw 

stamped out (2 K 2J* **^*), and did not again gain a 
foothold in Judah. It wiis a foreign religion that 
never appealed strongly to the ma.ss of the people. 

With the old b^'dlim of Canaan it wiis very 
ditl’ereiit. They w'ere so thoroughly identified \\ ii h 
Jahweh in the conception of the nation that it was 
unconscious of apostasy in worship{>ing them. All 
the efforts of the pre-exilic jirophets to bani.'.h 
them were unsuccessful. Under the reign of every 
good king, ami after every attempted reionuntioii, 
the eiiitor of Kings records: ‘^'everthclcss tlie 
high places were not taken away, the people still 
.sacriliced and burned incense in the high jJaees,’ 
The Book of Deuteronomy and the reformation of 
Josiah hail fur their central aim the destruction of 
the b^'dliin by the centralization of worship at 
Jerusalem ; but both Jereiiiinh and Ezekiel confess 
that the effort was unsuoccs.sfiil. It w'as tlie 
which removeii Israel from the old holy places ami 
old religious as.sociations of (.’anann, that tinally 
wadicated this cult. Orthodox .Judaism detested 
his inveterate Jiabit of the forefathers, and, in- 
erpreting literally the words of Hos 2** ‘ I will 

;ake aw'ay the names of the b*'dli>n out of her 
nouth,’ substituted bdsheth, ‘shameful thing,’ in 
he place of ba'al in the reading of the Scriptures, 
n Jer 3** and elsew here bCsht fh ha.s actually taken 
he place of ba'al in the Heh. text. Tlie Greek 
'Crsion often h.'is 17 HdaX to indieate that the 
eader is to .substitute alcrxi'i'v for ba'al, and in 
K IS***'-' this alternates with ba'al in the t«‘Xt. 
Particularly in the Books of Samuel ba'al h.is 
>een eliminated from names of persons, although 
t has lieen allowed to stand in the parallels in 
.Chronicles. Thus Ish-ba'dl (1 Cli Ish-bosbeth 
hroughout Samuel {h/ivi, IS 14**); Ish-baal 
1 Ch I = Josheb-bashshebeth {2 2^^); Mert-ba 'al 

1 Ch 9*®**), or Merib-ba al (I Ch 9*®*, 1 Ch 8 **) 
Uephi-boshf'tk (2 S 4*, cf. the other Mephi-hoshetb, 

S 21®); Ha'al-ydda' (1 Ch 14’) = Kl-ydda' (2 S 
**). Abi-albaii (2 S 23**) is perhaps a ]>erversion 
f Abi-ba'al, and 'Ebtd, ‘slave’ (ug 9**”), of some 
a' al eomjumnd (.see Geiger, ZD MG xvi., 1862 , pp. 
28-732; Nestle, Die isr. Kajennamen, j)p. 108- 
32; Dillmann, SBAW, phil.-hist. Kl., 1881, p. 
30911’. ; Wellhausen, B. Samiulis, pp. xiiff., 30 f. ; 
Driver, Samuel, pp. 186, 195 f., 279; Gray, JJeb. 
Proper Names, pp. 121-136). In spite of tliese 
efforts, liowever, ba'al remained in Mishnic Heh. 

a designation of naturally irrigated land 
see above, ii. i), and under modilied forms the 
ha'al cult lingered in the rural districts. In 
modem Balestine, the Jews unite with the Chris¬ 
tians and Muslims in reverencing numerous local 
saints that are only Hie thinly-disguised b*'dlim 
f earlier days. In spite of all the efforts of 
udaism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism, one 
nay still say with the author of Kings, ‘ Nover- 
hcless the high places are not taken away, the 
leople still sacrifice and hum incense in the high 
daces’ (see Curtiss, Ursem, Rcl. p. 81 If.). 

4 . In Phoenicia and the Phoenician colonies.— 
n Phomicia the name seems to have been pro- 
ounced bal, to judge from such proper names as 
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Hannihaly ^4 ^rfru 6 a/(Schroder, Die Phbn. Spracfie^ 
p. 84). The most important of all the Phoen. 

was ‘ our lord Melj^rt, the ba'al of Tyre* 
(CIS 121 ). He is mentioned in the treaty of 
Esarhoddon with Ba'al, king of Tyre (KAT* 357), 
as (ilu) Mi-il-har-tiy one of tne great gods of Tyre. 
His name Melljcart ( — Melek kirydth, ‘ king of the 
city’) shows that he was originally a tribal god 
who was identified with the local ha'al^ just os 
Jahweh was identified with the h*'{dim of Canaan. 
In all the names of the kings of Tyre the element 
haal refers to Mell^art: thus, Abi-haal, the father 
of Hiram ; lia aPnzfir /., the contemporary of 
Kehohoam ; Kth-ha al (Assyr. Tu-ha'-lu)^ the con¬ 
temporary of Ahah (1 K 16^^) ; Jia al-aznr //., the 
successor of Eth-ha’al ; Ba'al /., the contemporary 
of Sennacherib; Eth-hn al IJ.y the contemporary 
of Nebuchadrezzar; Ba'al II. (B.C. 573-564), and 
somewhat later Mcr-ba'al. He is also the ba'al 
meant in the numerous 'ryriiin proper names com¬ 
pounded with this name (see Lidzbarski, Nordsein. 
Epig. 23911'.). Un«ler tlie name of Heraklcs his 
temple at 'I'yre is mentioned by Menander in 
Joseplni.s [Ayit, VIII. v. 3, coyd. A]>. i. 18) ami by 
Hermlotus (ii. 44). In regard to his cult little i.s 
known fr(jm native sources. Our fulle.st informa¬ 
tion is derived from the () T accounts of hi.s wor- 
shij) in Israel. He had a temple, an altar, and an 
{ \ K 16^-^, 2 K IP'’), also a rruxssfhdhy 
or standing stone (2 K 3^ 10 ^). An image is 
mentioned (2 K IP*’), and is imitlied in 1 K 19*^, 
Hos 2 ‘^' i'"'. There were prophets of the ba'al and of 
the associated 'd.'i/if rdh (1 K IS^"), also Chenutrim, 
or priest.s of the ba'al (2 K 23^, Zeph H). The 
bullock was sacrificed to him (1 K IS^^). lake 
other in'ldkhimy Mclkart receive<l human .sacrifice 
(see under art. Ammom tes, vol. i. p. ,391 ; and cf. 
Jer 19* 32^*). but this was in his capacity as melek 
and not as ba'al. I'rom this the inference cannot 
l>e drawn tiiat such sacrilices were cu.stomary in 
the service of otlicr b^'ftlim. Kissing his im.age is 
mentioned as a rite in 1 K 19’"; dancing round the 
altar, and cutting the l)ody with knives and shouting 
the name of the go<l, in 1 K 18^*'^'’. 

Ih'^tingmislied from Ba'nl-Mdhart in the treaty 
of Esarhaddon, in spite of its identical etvmol<»gy, 
is Ba'al mada-gi-c {KA 7’’35"). I'his is apparently 
Ba al-Malki, ‘ Ba'al my king,’ and is the same as 
Milk-ba'(tl of the Plnenician colonies (C’AS' 123ri, 
147, 191, 3S0). AVliat his character was, and how 
he was dilVerentiated from Mclkart i.s unknown. 
Ba-al-sa-me-mez^ Ba'al-shamem, ‘owner of theaky’ 
(see alwve, ii. 8), is al.so mentioned jus one of the 
grcuit gods of Tyre in the treaty of Ksarhaddon 
(KAT^ 357). In an inscription from Um-el- 
'Awamid, near Tyre [CIS 7), a certain Ab<lelim 
states that he has dedicated to Ba'al-sluhnem a 
doorway and its doors, that it may .serve as a 
memorial of him and a good name under the feet 
of his lord Ba al-ahCnneni. Philo Byblius also 
records the worship of \\f€\(j6.txT]v in I’hmnicia 
(Muller, FIIG p. 566). Menander and Dins in 
Jo.sephus (Ant. VIII. v. 3 ; cant. Ap. i. 17 f.) speak 
of the golden pillar in the temple of Zen^ Olympios 
(Ba'al -sham cm), which they distinguish from the 
temple of Herakles (Mclkart). Hero<lotus (ii. 44) 
al.so distinguishes the temple of the Thasian 
Herakles from that of Melkart. As a diflcrent 
deity from Ba'al - shamcm the treaty of Esar- 
haddon mentions = Ba al-zaphdn, 

'owner of the north* (see alwve, ii. 8). Ba al- 
hnmmdn (tee above, ii. 5 ) P"’ apparently men¬ 
tioned in the Ma'sub inscription, lino 3 (UAy 1885, 
p. 380 tr.), and in the second inscription from 
Um-el-Aw’amid (CIS i. 8 ). Besides these 6 * dltm 
which had risen to the rank of great gods, there 
>vere numerous local b^'dlim of a more primitive 
cliJiracter. Ba'al-Lebanon is mentioned in CIS 5 


(see above, ii. 4 ). The worship of Zeus Atabijrios 
( —Bex al-Tabor) in the l^hmnician colonics makes 
it certain that he must also have been worshipped 
in the mother - country (see above, ii. 4). The 
river Bdusy near Acre, proves the existence of 
a local /ya'o/ of the stream (see al)ove, ii. i). Ba'al- 
^idon is mentioned in CIS 3 . With hi n was asso¬ 
ciated 6 a'o/, ‘'Ashtart tame of the 
ba'al.' He still survives in Ncby Sai(b , tlie Muslim 
patron saint of modern Sidon. At Deir el-Qal'a, 
near Beirut, there w’as Ba'al-Marqbd (see above, ii. 
10 ), and Ba'al rosh, ‘owner of the promontory,’ at 
the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb ju.st north of Beirut 
(KA'P 43). At (Jebal 'Ashtart was worshipped 
as the local ba'alat in connexion with her spouse 
Adonis (CIS 1 ; KJB v., No. 65; Philo Byhl., ed. 
Muller, p. 569 ; Lucian, Dea Syr. 6 ; see'A shtaut). 

In the Phoenician colonies all the great b^'alim 
of the mother-country were w'orshij>ped, and in 
ad<lition a number of new local l/'alim. Ba'al- 
Z.'lphdn is found in Egyf)t (Ex 14'**’', Nu 33’), and 
in the proper name Bod-Zdjihon at Abydos (CIS 
108); aLo Ba'alti - sapuna at Memphis (Midler, 
Asic/i, p. 315). Zexis Kasios (= Ba'al-lyasiw ) was 
transpljiiitcsl from his mountain near Antioch to 
Pchisium (see above, ii. 9). In Cyprus w'e find 
.Melkart the ba'al of Tyre (CIS 88 . 3-7) and the 
proper name A bd-Mclkart (CIS 14. 7); Zeus Kcrau- 
nios (^Vaddington, 2739), who in a Palmyrene 
bilingual is equated with Ba'al-shamem (de V^ogiic, 
50 —hi Bas, iii. ‘2631); Ba'al-Lebanon (CIS 5 ); 
Ba'al-Mrp’ (CIS 41) and r>a'al-ymm ( 6 V.S' 846. 4; 
see alx)ve, ii. 10 ). In Kbodes there is Zetxs 
Atabyrios (= Ba'al-Tabor) (.see Baudissin, Studieuy 
ii. 247); in Corcyra, Zeus Kasios (Baudi.s.sin, ii. 
‘243); in Thasos, Melkart (Paus. v. ‘25; Herod. 

ii. 44). At Carthage, Melkart the ba'al of Tyre 
appears frequently in proper names, e.g. ' Ahd- 
Mdkart (CIS 179, 234, and often). ' Ahil-Mdkar 
(Euting, Earth. Inschr. \^ = Amniicary CIL viii. 
68 ), Anunat-Mclkart or Mat-Mdknrt (Euting, 153, 
320), Bod-Melkart (Euting, 28, 261) = Bodmilcar 
(CIL 9018), $at-Melkart (Euting, 213), Ba'm- 
Mdkart for Ba l-Mclkart (Euting, 15), Melkart- 
mnshal (Euting, 130), Mclkart-halaz (CIS 234; 
Euting, 48), IJlan-Mdkart (Euting, 165), and many 
others. The compound deity Milk-Ba'al is also 
found, as in I’lnenicia (CIS l‘23a, 147, 194). Ba'al- 
Adon (CIS i. p. 155) is a combination of the ha'nl of 
Tyre with the Adonis of Gel>aL Ba'al-shamem also 
uj>pears (CIS 379). In Plautus (Pcenulus, 1027), 
If anno sw ears guneb Balsamem ( = cc 5 rSyn mNJ). 
Augu.stine al.so knows him as a Punic deity (PL 

iii. 797). The w orship of Ba'al-Zaphon at Carthage 
is attested by the pro])er names Zdphbn-ha'al (CIS 
207, 857) and 'Abd-ZdphOn (CIS ‘265). Ba'al- 
bainman (see almve, ii. 5 ) attained at Carthage 
the rank of a patron deity. More inscriptions have 
been found in honour him tlian of any other 
Punic god. In Carthage itself he is alw jiys asso¬ 
ciated with the goddess Tanit, whose name stands 
first, showing that she wa.s considered the more 
important tleity. In the Carthaginian depen- 
dencie.s Ba'nl-banimjin is njimed alone. The god 
is represented w’ith rays surrounding his head, Jind 
holds a tree in his hand. Above him stands the 
sun. On another .stele he grasps a grape-vine with 
his right hand and a pomegranate with his left. 
Still other stche bear representations of palms, 
flowers, and fishes. The goil is thus seen to 
have been a patron of fertility, like the b^'dlim 
of Canaan (see Gesenius, Phfen. Monujnentay 
‘Numid.* i. ii. iv.). Balcaranensis ( — Ba'al-^ar- 
naim, ‘ owmer of the tw o horns ’), was a local 
divinity who was worshipped on a two-peaked 
mountain near Carthage (see above, ii. a). Ba'alat- 
ha-hdrt and Bal-addiris are also local Numidian 
deities (see above, ii. 6). In Malta, Melk^^rt ba'al 
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of 'Pyre is named in inscriptions on two votive 
])ill,‘irs {(^*^" 121 ). Another pillar from Malta bears 
the inscription, ‘Pillar of iMilk-Ha’al, which Nahum 
has ])lacotl h)r Ba'al l.iaminan the lord, because he 
lias lu‘ard the voice of his words ’ {CIS 123a). This 
shows ^^yneretism of the already compound deity 
MliA-!>•(' nl with Ba'alhninmCtn. In Sicily we 

liiid a lu^^h-Mdkart (Kenan, Mission, p. 145) and 
Zeus Atahijrios {= Ba'al - l^abor, see Kaudissin 
Sfudic}!, ii. 247) ; in Sardinia, the proper names 
' AOd-McIkavt {CIS 152) and Bod-Mclhtrt ( 6 '/. 
13S), Milk-Ba'al and Ba'al-hammdn {CIS 147) 
Baul-shdinem (CIS 139). Tiie sacrificial tablet 
of Marseilles belonp:ed perhaps to a temple of 
Ba'al’Zd^ihun {CIS\. 221), AtTartessus in Spain 
the Tyrian Ilercules (Mell^art) was worshipped 
(Arrian, AUx. ii. 16. 5); also at (lades (Scliolz, 
G6tz€7idicnst, p. 201 ff.), and at Lixiis on the West 
Coast of Africa (Pliny, UN v. 1 , U)-‘ 22 ). 

5 . In Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia.— 
In the Aramaic dialects the name assumes the form 
bed {ci. LXX Beelphegor [Nu ‘25**®], Betdzebul 
[Mt lO^J). The name Ba'alhek is evidently a 
compound with ba al, but what the second element 
of tne name means is uncertain. Hofl'niann {ZA 
xi. 246 f.) thinks that it is a broken-down form of 
vielek (cf. Milk-Ba'al in T^tc and Malak bel in 
Palmyra). Balanios { = ba(dttn, ‘our ba'al') is 
^iven as a title of Juppiter Heliopolitanus {Chron. 
Basch. i. 561). The Greek name of this place, 
Heliopolis, shows tliat the sun was the local oa'al. 
In Dania.scu 8 , Juppiter Dantasemus ( = prm ‘^v^) was 
worshipped with ' Athtar ( Ashtart) as his consort 
(Justin, -\x.\vi. 2; Etym, Maa. s.v. Aa/ia< 7 #c 6 t). In¬ 
scriptions from Damascus show that his temple 
was richly endowed (le Bas-Waddingtou, 1879; 
cf. 25491.). His cult was important enough to 
spread to Italy {CIL vi. 405, x. 1576), 

The recently discovered inscription of Zakir, 
king of Hamath and La*ash, which probably 
comes from a place lying between Hamath and 
Damascus, states that Beelshamayin (written as 
one word) has given Zakir his sovereignty, and has 
helped him again.st Bar-Hadad, son of Hazael, king 
of Aram, and his allies. Seven kings have besieged 
his city, but Zakir has raised his hands to Bcelsham- 
ayin, and he through his seers has spoken to him 
a message of cheer. This inscription by its mention 
of the Benhadad of the OT is shown to l>elong to 
8 th cent. B.c. ; and, like the inscription of Esar- 
haddon mentioned above, witnesse.? to the antiquity 
of the cult of Ba'al-sharnayim (see Pognon, Inscrip¬ 
tions semitiques, 1908, pp. 156-178). 

In Palmyra, Ba al-sndtncm, ‘owner of the sky,’ 
whom we have met already among the Nabataeans, 
the Phoenicians, and in the Phoenician colonies, 
appears as the chief god under the form Be'Sl- 
shamin, jDr hyi (de Vogu6, Inscr. Sem. 19, No. 16 ; 
50, note 1; 53, No. 73; Euting, Berirhte Akad. 
Berlin, 1885, 669, 4). His full Sem. title jcc' Sya 
KoVy KTD, ‘ owner of the sky, lord of the world,’ is 
in the Gr. parallel translated. Ad pe-^i<TTq> Kepawlqj. 
Most of the altars dedicated to him do not bear his 
name, but have the inscription, ‘To Him whose 
name is for ever bles-sed, the good and compas¬ 
sionate’ (de Vogu6, Palm. 74-105 a/.); that he is 
meant, however, seems to be clear from the Greek 
parallels which reatJ, Ad v\I/L<tt<p fcal ivrjK6<p. One 
in.scription (de Vogu6, 16) is so restored by de 
Voglie as to identify him with ; but this is 

very doubtful. The form b^'el in his name shows 
that ho is of foreign origin. Sya does not appear in 
Palmyrene proper names, and is not used except in 
the 8en.se of ‘ husband.’ Instead of this the native 
form of the word as a title of gods and in proper 
names is bdl. Ba'al-shdmem was probably origin¬ 
ally a Phoenician deity. Thence, as B^ el-shdmtn, 
his cult migrated to Syria, Palmyra, and the 


Nabataeans. In the Palmyrene inscriptions the 
god has a lofty ethical character beyond that of 
most of the b^'dlim of the Sem. w’orld. 

Associated w’ith him are the subordinate deities 
'Agli-bdl and Malak bH (de Vogu 6 , 93). Apart 
from Be'H - sluiniin, these two deities are also 
frequently mentioned in the inscriptions {ZDMG 
xviii. 99 f. ; CIG 6015; de VogutS 140, 153). 'Agli- 
b61 (Vu> 3 y, 'Ay\lpu>\ot) was evidently a moon-god, 
since he is depicted as a young warrior with a 
crescent on his shoulders. The etymology of his 
name is ob.scure. Do VogU 6 connects 'Agli w'ith 
Sjy, ‘bullock,’ a.s a symbol of the new moon. He 
was probably the original ba'al of Palmyra, and 
he is meant in proper names compounded with 
b6l ; e.g. ' Abdi-bol, A(S5i(Su)\os (Vog. 6 ), Zebad-h6l 
(frequently), liepha-bul, (Vog. 66 ), Aavl- 

pu)\o^ {Clir 4665), (Waddington, ‘2579), 

Bbl-barak, Bbldnha, Bol'nzor, etc. (On the use of 
hbl over against b'^'el and bel in I’alm. see Noldeke, 
ZDMG xlii., 1888, p. 474; Baudis.sin, PA’A’® 324; 
on the proper names, Leilrain, Dictionnaire des 
notns propres valmyrdniens.) Malak-b^l 
MaXdx^V^o^)* li^e Milk-ba'al (see above, i., iii. 4 ), 
is a coinjumnd of Maluk { — Mclek, Moledi, Mdcoin), 

‘ king,’with {=-ba al). The form hel suggests 
that the deity is of Bab. origin (on M«dik as a 
Babylonian god .see Zimmern, K.A 7’® 469 ; .lastrow', 
Die Kid. Bab. u. yiss. p. 162). The rays w ith which 
this go<i is represented on tlie monuments (Lajard, 
Cl/pres, pi. I., II.) suggest that lie was a sun-go<l 
ike the Babylonian Bel-Murduk (see below*, 6 ). 
[n the Lat. version of the Palmyrene in.scription of 
the C'apitol {ZDMG xviii. 101 f.) the god in called 
'sol .sanctissimus.’ 

Another pair of Palmyrene deities that appear 
together in the inscriptions are Bel and Yar/n bbl 
'de Vogiid, p. 64), Bel, as the form of his name 
ind his conjunction with Belli show, is im¬ 
ported from Babylonia. He is Marduk, the great 
oil of Babylon (see below, 6 ). His name occurs 
with special frequency on seals (Mordtmann, 60, 
51 ; de Vogii 6 , op. cit. 132, 133, 134). Many proper 
names are comiKmnded with bil as with b6l, e.g. 
Ela-bil {'EXdprjXot), BH-'aqab {BrjXdKa^os), BH- 
harak, BH-suri {BrjXffovpov), NUr-bil {SovptiljXov), 
Ahdi-bil (see Ledrain, D'udionnaire). A.s in 
Babylon, no in Palmyra BH is a solar deity. 
Seals bearing his name sliow* also the disc of the 
sun (Mordtmann, 77, 78), and one seal (Mordt¬ 
mann, 77) bears the two names Bel, Shemesh. As 
n Babylonia, BH has hi.s consort Bdlti, ‘ tny 
ady’ (cle Vogiic, 52, 165). BAl’s paredros Yarbi- 
bol (’Iapl)3wXos) has the masculine predicates nSs 
and dt6%. The name is compounded of ‘ the 
moon,’ and (de Vogiic, 93 ; Wa«ldington, 

2571c). Yarhi alone occurs as a ^lersonal name 
(de Vogti 6 , 16). To Yarhi-bol a medicinal spring 
called( = kpck) was dedicateil (de Vogiie, 99 ; 
Waddington, 25’71c). Like ' Agli-bdl, Yarhi-bdl is 
to be regarded as a genuine Palmyrene deity. 
How these two moow-ba'als came to be worshipped 
side by side, or how they were did’erentiated irom 
one another, i.s unknown. Still another Palmyrene 
ba'al seems to be found in Bu)Xdd-n, known to 
Dama-scius (in Photius, cod. ‘242). This is a com¬ 
pound of the two gods Bbl and 'Ate (see'A tk). On 
the 5a'a/-cult at l^lmyra see de VogU4, Palmyra ; 
and Baethgen, Beitrdge, pp. 81-88. 

A Ba'al of Apamea, ‘fortunae rector mentisque 
magister,’ is mentioned in a Gallic in.scription 
(C'/L xii. 1277). From him Caracalla received an 
oracle, according to Dio Cass. (Ixxviii. 8 ). He is 
perhaps to l>e identified with Zeus Baitokniketis, 
the oa'al of the village of Baitokaike, near 
Apamea {CIG 4474 ^Le Bas, 2720a ; CIL iii. 184 
and p. 972). Specially famous was Zeics Kasios 
(=:Ba'al-]i^a 9 iw), whose cult we have found al- 
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ready in Ejprpt. Amonc the Nabataeans he ' 
^pears as ^a§iw or Ela ^a§iw (de Vogu 6 , Syr. i 
Cent. Nabat. iv. 2 , vi. 2, vii. 1 , 2 ; Hauran, v.). | 
Baudissin conjectures that he is the same as Koze^ 
the chief god of the Edomites (see Edomites). He 
was worshipped on a Jofty mountain on the sea- 
coast near Antioch. His name, which is evidently 
derived from the root nxp, ‘ cut off,’ de Vo ^6 refers 
to the * precipice' on which his temple stood. 
Baudissin thinks that it rather means ‘decider, 
judge.* The former interpretation is more in 
accordance with the local character of most baal 
names. At his sanctua^ a feast was celebrated 
by the people of Antioch (Strabo, xvi. 2. 6 ). 
Seleucus Nicator obtained an oracle from him 
concerning the building of Seleucia (Malalas, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 199). The emperor Julian also con¬ 
sulted him {Misonog.j ed. Spanheim, p. 361; 
Ammianus Marcellinife, xx. 14. 4). Trajan dedi¬ 
cated gifts to his temple, and an epigram of 
Hadrian was preserved there (Suidas, a.v. Kdatov 
6pos). Euliemerus (in Euseb. Frcep. Evang. ii. 2) 
and Philo Byblius (FlIG^ p. 566) say that Kasios 
was formerly a ruler of this part of the country. 
Coins of Northern Syria bear the name Zeus 
Kasios, and show the sacred stone of the god 
standing in his temple (Mionnet, Description des 
in^dailUs, iv. 276-280). It is evident that Baal- 
l^a^iw was one of the chief divinities of Northern 
Syria (on his cult see de Vogii^, Syr. Cent. Inscrip¬ 
tions, pp. 103-105; Scholz, Gotzendienst, p. 144; 
Baudissin, Studien, ii. 238-242). The famous 
Ba'alat of Mabbo^ (Bambyce, Hierapolis), on the 
road between Antioch and the Euphrates, was 
Atargatis (see Ataroatis). At Sam^al (Zenjirli), 
at the foot of Mt. Amanus, Ba'al-IJlarran, i.e. Sin, 
the moon-god of yarran, was worshipped (Lidz- 
barski, Nordsem. Epig. p. 444, pi. xxiv.). At 
Tarsus there was a Zens Tarsios^\'^ Vyn (Scholz, 
Gotzendienst, p. 149). In Cappadocia the name 
Ba'al-Gazur appears on coins of Ariarathes i. 
(fB.C. 322) that were probably minted in the old 
capital Gaziura. The god is represented seated 
on a throne with a sceptre and an eagle, holding an 
ear of grain and a dove (Head, Hist. Num. 631 ; 
Reinach, Trois royaurnes d’Asie Jlineure, p. 28 f.). 

I’he Ba'al of Harran in Mesopotamia is men¬ 
tioned in the inscription from Zeniirli referred to 
al)ove, and occurs in numerous Assyrian proper 
names of the time of Sennacherib, Esarh^don, 
and Ashurbanipal. This was Sin, the ancient 
Babylonian moon-^od. His cult seems to have been 
indigenous in Ur in Southern Babylonia, and to 
have migrated to Barran at a very early period 
(cf. Abram’s journey from Ur of the Chaldees to 
Barran in Gn 11 *^). From the earliest to the latest 
times he received the homage of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians along with their domestic deities. 
Sargon, king of Assyria (B.c. 722-706), confirmed 
the exemption from taxes that enjoyed 

as the city of Sin (Annals, ed. Winckler, xiv. 
6). Nalwnidus, the last king of Babylon (B.C. 
555 - 539 ), rebuilt the temple of Sin at Barran 
(Uawlinson, v. 64, col. i. 8 -ii. 46). At a later 
date we find the cult of B®'gl-shamin, ‘ the owner 
of the sky,’ at J^arran, perhaps through syncretism 
of the Syrian god wdth the ancient moon - god 
(Jacob of Sarug, in ZDMG xxix. p. 131). B* el- 
sh&min is also found in Nisibis (Isaac of Antioch, 
i. 209, V. 7811'.; Bickel, Be'el-Shajnin princevs 
dearum Kisibis, etc.). From Mesopotamia the 
worship of this god spread even into Armenia. 
Bafnrapiliwrjt (Barshimnta, Parshamin, Parsham), 
who had a famous temple in the town of Thoran 
in Armenia, was none other than B*' cl-shdmtn 
(Agathang. 131, and Lagarde’s note). According 
to Moses of Chorene, 'rigranes brought back his 
image of gold, silver, and crystal from Mesopotamia 


(Langlois, Historiens de VAmUnie, i. 24, 40, 166; 
ii. 66 , 88 ). It is clear that during the Greek period 
the cult of B«'cl - sliamln was generally dillused 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia, and that he 
attained the rank of summus deus. This was 
doubtless due to his identification with Zeus 
Olympias in Phoenicia, Palmyra, and elsewhere, 
Zeus was the chief god of the Greek pantheon, 
and, therefore, wherever the Greeks went, his 
supposed Syrian counterpart enjoyed his pre¬ 
eminence (cf. his titles ‘ lord of the world,’ niyurros, 
Hyj/ujToi, at Palmyra). Identification with Anu, the 
Lord of Heaven, in the Bab. religion may also 
have assisted in the process. In Syriac writers 
his name appears as a translation of Zeus (2 Mac 
6 *; Isocrates in Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, 176, 
line 24). In Dn 12 “ Ba al-shdmem, as a transla¬ 
tion of Zeus Olympias, whose cult Antiochus 
Epiphanes established in the Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, has been perverted by the Jewish scribes 
into shikkvs-shdmcm, ‘ the appalling abomination.’ 

6 . In Babylonia. — Babylonia was originally 
occupied by the non-Semitic race now commonly 
known as Sumerian. The religion of these people 
was a polydajmonism that ditlered in no essential 
respect from the polydtemonism of the Semites. 
There was a multitude of divinities presiding over 
all sorts of natural objects and localities. A male 
numen was known as en, ‘owner, lord,’ and a 
female one as nin, ‘proprietrix, mistress’; thus, 
En-ki, * master of the sea ’; En-zu, * master of 
wisdom ’; Nin-ki, ‘ mistress of the sea ’; Nin-l^ar- 
sag, ‘mistress of the great mountain’; Nin-sun, 
‘mistress of destruction’; Nin-e-gal, ‘mistress of 
the great house (temple)’; Nin-Mar, ‘mistress 
of Mar ’; Nin^i, ‘ mistress of water ’ (?). By a pro¬ 
cess common among the Semites (cf. 'Ashtart, 2 ) 
many originally feminine divinities were trans¬ 
formed into masculine ones (cf. Barton, Sem. 
Origins, p. 192), so that nin eventually became 
an element in names of gods in the same sense 
as en ; thus, Nin-Girsu, ‘ master of Girsu ’; Nin- 
a-gal, ‘ master of great strength,’ the patron of 
blacksmiths; Nin - shah, ‘ master of the wild 
boar ’; Nin-gish-zida, ‘ master of the tree of life.’ 
Celestial phenomena were objects of special rever¬ 
ence, and gave the religion of Babylonia an astral 
character w hich it retained down to the latest times. 
Here may be mentioned Anu, ‘the sky’; En-lil, 

‘ master of the wind,’ not ‘ master of the spirits,’ 
as many have rendered his name, since Gudea 
(Cylinder, A 23. 14, \^~VAB {Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek], I. i. 114) calls him ‘ king of the storm, 
king of the whirlwrind’; Utu, ‘the sun’; Ur or 
En-su, ‘the moon’; and all the planets. As 
among the Semites, these celestial powers became 
in one w ay or another the ‘ proprietors ’ of certain 
cities that were specially devoted to their worship. 
Thus Erech became ‘ the residence of Anu ’ (KiB 
vi. 63) and Der ‘the city of Anu’ (KIB iii. 165); 
Nippur, the residence of En-lil ; Sippar and Larsa 
of Utu ; and Ur, of Ur. Through the growth and 
the conquests of certain cities their local divinities 
became great gods whose w orship spread through¬ 
out all Babylonia. If, subsequently, these centres 
declined in political importance, their patrons still 
retained much of their old dignity, though they 
might be subordinated in the theological systems 
to the god of the conquering city. 

At the earliest period disclosed to us by the 
Babylonian inscriptions, En-lil, the god of Nippur, 
had Decome the most important of all the Sumerian 
deities. He was the «n, or ‘lord,’par excellence, 
and was worshipped in all parts or Babylonia as 
w'ell as at his proper residence. He bore the titles 
‘ king of heaven and earth ’ ( VAB p. 16), ‘ king of 
the lands, father of the gods’ (VAB p. 37). As 
chief of the gods, who had his seat uiMjii the 
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iixMiritain of the north where the gods assembled, 
he was called ‘great mountain. His tower- 
temple at Nippur was known as E-kxir^ ‘the 
mountain house.’ All this indicates that Nippur 
nuist once have been the political as well as 
the relij^dous centre of Babylonia; but this was 
in pre historic times. In the period represented 
hy the earliest inscriptions (c. 4000 B.C.), Nippur 
ha<l lost the political hegemony, although its god 
still retained his ancient pre-eminence. 

Alongside of En-lil stood his consort Nin-lil, 
who shared the high rank of her husband. She 
was known as ‘ the lady of the lower world, the 
mistress of heaven and earth.’ One of her common 
titles was Nin-har-sag, ‘ lady of the great moun¬ 
tain,’ with reference to her supremacy on the 
mountain of the gods. Associated with En-lil as 
the greatest gods of the Sumerian pantheon were 
Anuy ‘ the sky,’ and En ki, ‘ lord of the sea.’ Anu 
is mentioned in the earliest inscriptions, and, like 
En-lil, had temples in all parts of Babylonia. 
En-ki, otherwi.'^e known as E-a, ‘ house of water,’ 
was the patron-god of Eridu. In pre-historic times 
this city lay at the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
must have been politically one of the most im¬ 
portant cities of Babylonia. In the inscriptions of 
Lugalzaggizi (perhaps as early as b.C. 4000) the 
tri^ En-lil, Anu, and En-ki is already known 
(VAB i. 155), and it is frequently mentioned in 
the oldest inscriptions. Thus the visible universe 
was portioned out between Anu, lord of the sky; 
En-lil, lord of the earth ; and En-ki or E-a, lord of 
the sea. There is reference perhaps to this triad 
in the words of the second commandment, ‘the 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth ’ (Jastrow, Die lid. Bab. p. 
140). A second triad of inferior dignity consisted 
of Ur, tlie moon-god of Ur ; Utu, the sun-god of Sip- 
par ; and Nana, the goddess of Erech. The superior 
rank of the moon-god in this triad was due to the 
greater political ira[)ortance of his city, Ur. 

'I’he Semites who entered Babylonia used the 
word bil { = ba'al, cf. Aram, Vy?) in all the senses in 
which it was used by the other Semites, and, in 
addition, developed the meaning ‘ master ’ or ‘ lord,’ 
which is not found in the other dialects. They 
spoke of their gods as bd, both with reference to 
tneir owTiership of physical objects and places, and 
with reference to their authority over tribes and 
individuals. The worshipper adaressed his ^od as 
bSlt, ‘ my lord ’—a usage that is not found in the 
other Semitic languages. When they conquered 
Babylonia, they found the Sumerian gods on the 
CTOund, and atlopted them as their own, just as ■ 
Israel adopted the b^'cilirn of Canaan. The en of a 
articular object or locality became for them the 
d ; the nin, the bdit. The old Sumerian moon- 
god Ur became Sin, the bd of Ur ; the sun-god of 
Sippar, Shamash, the hd of Sippar ; Nana of Erech, 
Isntnr, the bdit of Erech. The names of other 
Sumerian gods, such as Ea and Ningirsu, were 
retained untranslated, and they were known as 
the belt or bdits of their respective sanctuaries. 
En-lil, as the chief god of Babylonia, was known 
as par excellence is no article in Bab.), 

and in course of time this appellative drove the old 
name out of use and became the common designa¬ 
tion of the god, so that, w'hen Bd was mentioned 
without any qualifying word, En-lil was understood 
to be meant. Thus in Babylonia Bd became the 
name of an individual god in a way that was never 
true of Baal among the West Semites. In like 
manner, Nin-har-sag, the consort of En-lil, was 
known as Bdit, ‘the lady.’ For many centuries 
after the conquest of Banylonia by the Semites 
their lanpiage was not reduced to writing, and the 
ancient Sumerian w’as employed as a sacred tongue 
for all the inscriptions in the temples. The result 


i.s that before the time of Q^ammnrabi the name 
of the god of Nippur is always written En-lil, 
althougli it is certain that the Semites habitually 
called him Bd. From the time of l^^^'^Biurabi 
onward Semitic inscriptions begin to be common, 
and then the name of the god appears written 
phonetically Bd or Bdu. The old name En-lil 
continued, nowever, to be used as an ideogram for 
Bd down to the latest times. Tlie Sein. kings of 
all parts of Babylonia have left inscriptions in 
honour of this god. Eannatum, king of Uagash 
(c. 3000 B.C.), calls him ‘the lord of heaven and 
earth,’ and speaks of Sin, the moon-god of Ur, as 
‘ the strong calf of En-lil.' ^^'heIl he conquers the 
people of Gishhu, it is in the name of En-lil {VAB 
1. 14). He speaks of himself as ‘ endued with 
strength by En-lil, nourished with holy milk by 
Nin-nar-sag ’ ( VAB i. 19). He ow es liis position as 
king to tile fact that ‘ liis name has been spoken 
by En-lil' (VA B i. 19). Entemena of Lagash under¬ 
took restorations of the temple at Isii]»j)ur, and 
constructed there a laver for the god {VAB i. 34). 
Gudea also ascribes his appointment as king of 
Lagash to En-lil {VAB i. 114), and wages his wars 
in the name of En-lil {VAB i. 128, 130). Nin¬ 
girsu, the patron-go<l of Lagash, is called the son 
of En-lil {vAB i. 123). The temple of En-lil at 
Shirpurla, the capital of Lagash, was called E-adda, 
‘house of the father,’ whicli show's the 8UT)erior 
position that he held over against the local god. 
Ur-engur, king of Ur, rebuilt E-knr, the temjile of 
En-lil at Nippur ( VAB i. 189). By the dynasty of 
Ur A'n-/i7 was honoured to an extraordinary degree 
(cf. VAB iy06-c, 198, 200^-</). Ara<lsin of Larsa 
calls En-lil his god, who has given him the throne 
{VAB i. 212). Votive inscriptions in his honour 
from kings in all parts of Babylonia have been 
found b}" the expedition of the University of Benn- 
sylvania at Nippur. His w'orship spread even as 
far as Elam ( VAB i. 181). 

The primitive character of Bd of Nippur is diffi¬ 
cult to determine, on account of the confusion of 
this god with Marduk in all the later religious 
texts. From the oldest inscrijdions we gather that 
he w'aaconceived as a mighty w arrior, armed w ith a 
net, who marched forth for the destruction of the 
enemies of his worshippers ( VAB i. 14, 19, 128, 130). 
The Creation-epic shows that in its original f«>rni he 
was regarded as the creator of heaven and earth. 
He determined the fates of men {VAB i. 21, 122). 
Oaths were administered in his name, and he 
punished those who violated them {VAB i. 14). 
On his temj)le at Nippur and the remains there 
found see Peters, Nijypur ; Hilprecht, Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Explorations in Bible Lanas. 

The high i>osition that Bd of Nippur maintained 
for centuries lie finally lost througli the rise of the 
city of Babylon to {lolitical supremacy. Before 
the time of Jammurabi (c. 2200 B.C.), Babylon was 
a relatively obscure place, and its chief god, 
Marduk, enjoyed only a local celebrity. He is 
never mentioned in the inscriptions of kings who 
reigned Inifore the first dynasty of Babylon. He 
was originally the god of the morning and the 
spring sun, w'fio had oecome the bd of Babylon by 
a process similar to that by which Sin, the moon- 
gotl, had become the b6l of Ur. When yammurabi 
expelled the Elamites and united all Babylonia 
beneath his rule, Babylon became the ciiief city 
of tlio empire, and Marduk, its god, was suddenly 
exalted to the chief place in the pantheon. He 
now became Bfil, or ‘ lord,* par excellence ; and this 
title presently became a proper name tliat was 
used even more frequently than his real name, 
Marduk. There w'ere now two BSls in Babylonia 
—the old Bd of Nippur, w ho, in spite of the fallen 
state of his city, was still reverenced through force 
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of religious conservatisra, and the new BU of 
Babylon, who had proved himself to be the de facto 
lord through the strength of yaininurabi’s arms. 
What was more natural than to attempt to prevent 
conflict between the two potentates oy affirming 
their identity ? This step was taken by the priests 
of Babylon as early as the reign of yammurabi. 
All the attributes of the old BH of Nippur, ‘lord of 
lords,’ ‘ lord of heaven and earth,’ ‘ lord of the 
lands,’ ‘creator,’ etc., were transferred directly to 
the new Bel of Babylon. All the ancient hymns 
and prayers to BH of Nippur were appropriatod to 
the use of his rival. When Hammurabi and his 
succes.sors of the first dynasty speak of BH, and 
use the language of the ancient inscriptions, they 
mean Marduk. In spite of this attempted syn¬ 
cretism, however, the priests were unable to 
banhsh the old BH entirely even from Babylon. 
As a member of the supreme triad— An7i, Bel, Ea 
—BH held his own, and was constantly invoked in 
tlie inscriptions along with BH-Marduk ; but this 
was more a religious formula inherited from the 
past than an active belief. For all practical 
purposes of worshij>, EnliUBH was absorbed by 
Marduk-BH. Outsule of the city of Babylon the 
claim of Marduk to be the same as the older BH 
was not received without opposition, and there are 
evidences of a long struggle before it became a 
dogma acknowledged throughout Babylonia. The 
priests of Nippur naturally never accepted it, and 
throughout the entire period of the Kassite third 
dynasty Ninpur retained its place as a sanctuary, 
to which pugrims Hocked from all parts of Baby¬ 
lonia. The Kassite kings had no special fondness 
for the patron-god of the dynasty of Hammurabi, 
and they bestowed special honour upon the ohl 
Bil of Nippur (HilT>recht, Old Bah. Inscr. I. i. 
Nos. 28-32). With tne fall of the Kassites and the 
establishment of a native Babylonian dynasty, 
Mardnk regained the place that Hammurabi had 
given him, and BH of Nippur w'aned until little 
remaine<i but the memory of his former glory. 
Curiously enough, BHit of Nippur did not share 
the fate of her husband and become the wife of 
Marduk when he wa.s identified with BH, Marduk 
had already a consort, Sarpanitum, a relatively 
unim[)ortant goddess, who w'a-s in no way com¬ 
parable with the ohl BHit of Nijipur. The two 
were never identified, as logical consi.stency would 
have demanded, but BHit held her own as an 
independent great goddes-s. 

In the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, BH 
usually means Marduk. He occupies the second 
place in the pantheon (after yl^Aur), and is usually 
named in connexion with his ‘son’ Nahii, the 
patron-god of Bursijtpa. The Assyrian kings 
showed him the highest reverence ; and even when 
they conquered Babylonia, they claimed to do it 
in the service of Bel, and took the throne by the 
formal ceremony of gras])ing the hands of BH at 
Babylon. Along with this there existed also the 
cult of the older BH of Nippur. The old triad, 
Anu, BH, Ea, still stands at the head of lists of 
gods in which Marduk appears as a separate deity ; 
and w hen the Assyrian kings speak of BH, the lord 
of the lands, who dwells on the holy mountain, 
they mean the BH of Nippur. Tiglath-Pileser i. 
states expres.sly that he restored a temple of ‘ the 
old BH ’ at Ashur (Raw linson, i. pi. 14, col. vi. 87). 
This double use of BH as a proper name lasted 
through the entire Assyrian period, and, besides 
this, oil retained its generic meaning as a title of 
all the gods. The standing formula for the gods in 
general is ildni rabuti biliya, ‘ the great gods my 
lords.’ BHit w’as worshipped in Assyria partly as 
the ancient goildess of Nippur, partly as the con¬ 
sort of Anu or Ashur. Her name is also used as a 
title of the Assyrian Ishtar. This confusion is 


due to the fact that the common noun hilit never 
lost its apj)ellative meaning of ‘mistress.’ Alany 
goddesses might be called ‘mistress,’ and then 
through this similarity of title be confused with 
one another. When Ashurbani}>al wishes to dis¬ 
tinguish tlie older BHit, he calls her BHit of 
Nippur (Rawlin.^^on, v. 8 , col. viii. 98, 99 ). 

In the New Bab. period BH-Marduk regained 
the supremacy that in the Assyr. period he tempor- 
arily surrendered to Ashur. lli.s cult was revived 
with ^o-eat glory by Nabojolassar, Nebuchadrezzar, 
and Nabonidus, and all the attributes of supreme 
divinity were heaped upon him. Throughout Baby¬ 
lonia he was acknowledged without question as the 
BH, and his cult spread widely in the provinces of 
the empire. We have found it already at Palmyra 
(see above, iii. 5 ). Its pre.sence at Edessa i.s atte.sted 
by Jacob of Sarug {ZDMG xxix., 1875, p. 131). 
When BH is mentioned in the OT and AjjO(;. it is 
always Marduk that is meant. The old Bel is 
unknown, except in so far as his character survives 
in his successor. In Jer 51*^ he is called ^ BH of 
Babylon.’ In 18 46^ he is named in connexion with 
Neho, the god of Borsipjia, the suburb of Babylon. 
In Jer 50'^ { — Marduk) stands in poetic 

parallelism w ith BH. (’f. also Bel and the Dragon 
( = Dn 14 in LXX), Baruch 6 *^ (cf. 6 ^^). BH also 
occurs in a few late Heb. proper names. 

7 . Among the Greeks and Romans.—Through 
Pham, colonies in all parts of the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and through Greek colonies in 
Syria, the worship of the old Seni. h^'dlim was 
widely disseminated throughout the Gra 3 CO-Roman 
world, and exerted a deej) intiuence upon Occidental 
thought. The local divinit y was either called by 
his original Sem. name, c. 7 . Balaniosat Heliopolis, 
Balsamem at Tyre, Palmyra, and the Pluenician 
colonies, Balmarcodes at l)eir el-Qal'a, Beelmaris 
at Tyre, Balcaranensis at ('artliage, Baladdiris at 
Signs, Aglibolos and laribolos at I’almyra ; or else 
his name was translated into its supjtosed Gr. or 
Lat. equivalent. The local ha’al was everywdiere 
regarded as the supreme god, hence he was fre¬ 
quently identified with Zeus or Juppiter, the name 
of his city being appended to distingui.^h him from 
other similar divinities, t.g. Zeus Kasios, Zeus 
Damascenes, Zeus Karmelos, Zeus Atabyrios, 
Zeus Tarsios, Juppiter Heliopolitanus (see above 
iimler the corresj)onding Semitic names). Other 
ba’als had peculiarities which led to their identi¬ 
fication with Kronos-Saturn. Balcaranensis of 
Carthage, for instance, is regularly called Saturnus 
in the inscriptions (cf. Alex. Polyli., frag. 3 in FHG 
iii. 212; Servius, Aei^. i. 642, 729; Dama.scius, 
Vit. Isid. § 115 ; Joh. Chrys. on Ps. 105, § 3 ; Tlieo- 
doret on Ps 105** in PG liii. 1730). The ba'al of 
Heliopolis, wiio was the sun, was, of course, identi¬ 
fied with Helios and Sul. Malak-Bcl at Palmyra is 
in the Latin parallel called ‘ Sol sanctissimus ’ (cf. 
Servius, Aen. 1 . 642, 729 ; Noun. Dionys. xl. 392 ff.; 
Macrobiiis, Saturn, i. 23). Hesychius (s.v. B^Xos), 
the Eiym. Mag. (s.v. and Parmenius(inBecker, 
A nerd. 225), connect bu'al w ith Ouranos. Ba'al- 
MHknrt of Tyre is almost uniformly identified 
hy classical writers with Hcraklcs (cf. Baethgen, 
llcitraye, 20 f.). Late w riters a'-^ert that in Persian 
Ba'al IS the same as Arcs (Malalas, p. 19 ; John of 
Antioch, frag. 5, in FJIG iv. 542; Chrun. Pasch. i. 
18). Tliis variety in the identification bears 
w'itness to the multiplicity of the F'cilvn w-ith 
which Greeks and Romans came into contact (see 
Scholz, Gbtzendienst, p. 148 H.; Baethgen, Beit rage, 
p. PJffi). 

Tlie Bab. BH is also knowm to the classical 
WTiters. In Servius (Am. i. 612) a dim memory 
survives of a distinction between the older and the 
younger BH, but in general only Marduk-BH is 
known, and all the attributes of Enlil-BH are 
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ascribed to him, as in the later Ilab. theology. 
Eudemos (in Dainascius, Frincip. 125) knows 
that he ia the son of A os (Ea) and Dauke {Dam- 
kina). llerossus (in FHG ii. 497, 4ff.) and Castor 
(in Kuseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, p. 53) narrate, in 
direct dependence upon the Bab. Creation-story, 
how BU slew the dragon of the deep, and out of 
her body created heaven and earth. Of him Arrian 
(Anab. iii. 16. 4) says that the Babylonians honour 
him most of all the gods (cf. Mimicius Felix, vi. 1 ). 
The building of his temple at Babylon is ascribed 
to Semiramis (Diod. ii. 9 ; Dionysius Periegetes, 
1007). Berossus (in Eiiseb. Chron. etl. Schoene, 
48) and Josenhiis {Ant. X. xi. 1) tell how it was 
autitied by Nebuchadrezzar ; Arrian {Anah. iii. 
16. 4), how it was destroyed by Xerxes and rebuilt 
by Alexander. It is often mentioned by tlie clas.‘<i- 
cal writers (Herod, i. 181 ; Pans. i. 16. 3, viii. 33. 3 ; 
Pliny, vi. 121 ; Mart. Capcll. vi. 701 ; Solin. Ix. 3). 
A grave of BH at Babylon was known to Ctesias 
(frag. 29, 216 ; cf. Aelian, xii. 3 ; Strabo, xvi. 738 ; 
Diod. xvii. 102). The cult of the Bab. BH was 
never directly adopted by the (Ireeks or the 
Romans, as were the cults of the Phten. and Syr. 

; but indirectly many elements of Bab. 
theological speculation concerning his character 
and his creation of the world drifted int/‘ the 
Occident, and re-appear in the worship of Mithra 
(see Mithra). Through the Bab. use of BH as a 
proper name, and through the exalted Bab. concep¬ 
tion of his character as creator and supreme gou, 
the Greeks were led to the idea that there was a 
single god BH, of whom the numerous Syr. and : 
Phoen. were only the local manifestations. 

Strabo speaks of BHos as a great god, woishipped 
throughout Africa and in Asia as far as Persia 
(xvi. 744; cf, Ezeerpta Barhari in Frick, Chron. 
Min. 281, 27 ; Curtins, iii. 3, 16). The form BHos 
as a proper name without additional determinative 
is evidently derived from the Bab. BH rather than 
from the Phosn. ba'al, and shows that the idea of a 
single god Baal is ultimately of Babylonian origin. 
On tiie Bab. BH in Greek writers see Scholz, 
Gbtzendienst (p. 365 tf.). 

Lrrs&ATV&a.—In addition to the special discussions mentioned 
above, ses on the ba'oU-cult in general, Seldcn, ds Dis Syrit, 
1617 ; J. G. Voss, ds Theol. GtntUi, 1642 ; Gesenius, art. ‘ Bel’ 
in Ersch and Gruber's Enc.\ Greaser, Symbulik u. Mythologies, 
1841, il. 411 fl.; Winer, RWB, art. ‘ Baal’; Diestel, ‘ Monothe- 
ismus des altesten Heidenthunis,' JDTh, 1860,710 ff.; Merx, art. 

' Baal ’ in Schenksl, 1860 ; Schlottmann, art. * Baal,' in Riehm’s 
H WD, 1875 ; Sebolz, Goizendienst u. Zauberwesen bet den alien 
Hebrdem, 1877, 137(1.; Baudissin, Studien zur eem. Religions- 
a^h. ii. 1878; E. Meyer, art. * Baal,' in Koscher's Lex., 1884; 
Baethgen, Beitr. lur sent. Religiomgetch. 1888, 17 ff.; W. R. 
Smith, Rel. of Semites s, 1804,03 ff.; Baudissin, art. * Baal, Be!,’ 
In PRB ». 1807; Peake, art. ‘ Baal,’ In I/DB, 1. (1808) p. 200, and 
Kautzscn, id. v. (1004) p. 646 ; Moore, art. ’ Baal,' in EBi, 1890. 

On the ba'ol-cult among the Canaanites and Hebrews see 
Oort. The Worship of Ba'alim in Israel, tr. by Oolenso, 1865; 
Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, 187^ 14 fl.; Kohleij Bibl. Gtsch., 
1884, II. 1. 6f. ; Hitxig, Bibl. Theol 1880, 16 ff.; DUlmann, 
MBAW, 1881, and Alttesi. Theol, 1806,186ff.; Stade, ZATW, 
vi., 1886, 803ff.: Robertson, Early Religion of Israel, 1802; 
Montefiore, Hib. Led. 1803; Smend, Altteet. Religionegesch., 
1803, 61 f., 181 f.; Nowack, Heb. Arch., 1894, li. 801fl.|; 
Vigourouz, 'Les prfitres de Baal,’ RB, 1806, 227 ff.: Schultz, 
Alttesi. Theol.s, 1896; Marti. Gesch. der isr. Religions, 1807; 
Bndde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, 1809, Lectures iL, iii. 

On the ba'al-colt In Phuenicia and the Phoen. colonies eee 
Munter, Religion der KarthagerS^ 1821, 6ff.: Movers, Die 
Phonizier, i., 1841: art, * Phoninen,’ in Ersch and Gruber's Ene., 
1843; Raoul-Rocnette, * L’HercuJe assyrien et ph<nicien,’etc., 
in Acad, dee Inser. xvii.. 1848, Off.: Schlottmann, art. ‘Her¬ 
cules,’ in Riehm, 1884; Pietschmann, PAbnirwr, 1889, 182 fl. 

On the ^a'aZ-cuit in Syria and Mesopotamia see Gbwolson, Die 
Smhu-r, li. 166ff.; Levy, ZDMG xviil., 1864, 00fl.: de 
Vogn^, .Syrie Centrals, Inser. S&mit., 1868, 62 ff.; Saebau, 

' Baul IIarran in einer altaramalschen Inschrift,’ SBAW, 1896, 
174 fT.; Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigraphik, 1898, 239, and Bphe- 
merisfur semit. Epigraphik, voL L pt. Iii. 1901. 

On the ba'al-cuitia Babylonia see Munter, Religion der Baby- 
lonif>r, 1S27, 14 ff. ; Schrader, ‘ Baal und ^1,’ in TheoL^ud. u. 
Krit., .1^74, 335 ff.; Schrader, KAT 1888,173 fl.; Jensen, Kos- 


Jastrow, The Rel of Bab. and Assyria, 1898, 2nd ed. In German 
(19(>2ff.), and art. * Rel. of Babvluiua,’ in UDB v. (1904), p. 688; 
Ziininern, VaUr, Suhn, U7id ftirsvreeher in der Bahylonischen 
Gottescorstellnng, 1896, and KAT\ 1902, 364 ff., 870ff, ; Clyr, 
‘ Ellil, the God of Nippur,’ in A JSL xxili., 1007, p. 26011.; 
Radau, Bel the Christ of Ancient Times, 1908. 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 

BAALZEBUB and BEELZEBOUL.—These 
two names probably refer to the same supernatural 
being; or, at any rate, the second of them is 
derived from the farst. Baalzebub (au) Vya) is the 
OT form (2 K !*• *• •• *®), and Beelzeboul * {l:ife\^efiou\, 
WH See^efiovX) the NT form (Mt 10“ 12*'*'*'", Mk 
Lk ***). 

Baalzebub is in the OT represented as the god 
of the Philistine city of Ekron, whose oracle wa.s 
so famous that Aliaziali, king of Israel, sent to 
consult it, to the neglect of the oracles of Jahweh. 
i'he Hebrew word Syj would mean ‘ lord of 
Hies’; 3131 = Assyrian zumhu, ‘ a fly ’ (cf. Ec 10‘). 
Tlie LXX and Josephus so understood it, since 
they make the name of the f^od /3daX pvXav (cf. LXX, 
ad loc.y and Jos. Aiit. IX. ii. 1). Aquila supports 
the same reading by transliterating (daaXitfdov^, 
while Symniaclius supports tlie NT form ^eeX^eldovX. 
Bezold found, in an inscrijition of the Assyrian 
king Assur-bel-Kala (llth cent.), mention made 
amoii^ the gods of Ebir-ivu'i (a name applied in 
Neh 2'* * to Syria and Palestine) of a god I'el-ze-bu- 
bi (or-na). Were the last syllable certain, it would 
show that Baalzebub was found there earlier 
(see Catalogue, K. 3500, and Hommel, AIIT 
195). Movers {Die Phonizier, i. 260 fl‘.) held that 
the original name was ‘?i3i ‘?y3='lord of the 
mansion,' which originally meant a heavenly man¬ 
sion, but afterwards the god of the netlier w'orld. 
This view is of very doubtful certainty, since j in 
the 8en.se of ‘house’ (1 K 8** and Ps 49**) is very 
uncertain (cf. LXX). In Is 63** and Hab 3** it is 
used of a station or abode in the heavens, w’hile in 
the Talmud {Chaaiga, \2b) Vini is the fourth heaven, 
in which are the heavenly Jeru.salem and the altar. 
This would hardly be possible, if in Jew ish thought 
the word had ever represented a region the lord of 
which was the prince of demons. Hal6vy {JA xix. 
[1892] p. 304 and CAIBL xx. [1892] p. 74) thinks 
Zebub the name of a place, comparing the l^apuna 
of the el-Amarna letters {KB v. 174. 16)—a theory 
which Kittel (‘ Kbnige,’ in Nowack’s Jlandkotn- 
mentar, ad loc.) rightly rejects. The resemblance 
between Zebub and Sapuna is too slight, and the 
Biblical text states tiiat the deity in question w'as 
the god of Ekron. In all probability Baalzebub 
means ‘lord of flies,’ which are very niimerou.s in 
the neighbourhood of Ekron (see Barton, A Year's 
Wandering in Bible Land.s, 1904, n. 216 ff.). This 
title was given as an epithet to the god, whether 
by the Ekronites or the Hebrews we do not know, 
though Baethgen {Beit. z. sem. Religionsgtsch. 1888, 
p. 26) holds that he represented a process of divina¬ 
tion by flies. In the NT, as already note<l, the name 
is §ee\^t^ov\ and is applied to the lord of the devils, 
and made a synonym of Satan (cf. Mk 3”* Lk 
IP*-*"). Cf. above, p. 287*. 

These facts have given rise to various conjec¬ 
tures. (1) The theory of Movers already referred 
to, that the name was ‘7131 ‘>y3, is thought by Home 
to receive confirmation from the fact tliat in Mt 
19“ olKoSecrrirrit ( = ‘master of the house’t) may 
be considered a translation of it. There is no 
real reason, however, to consider one of these 
words a translation of the other. If ‘?i3t (= ‘ house ’) 
was an original element of the name, a punning 
Jew would easily have Vu’t ( = Syr. =' dung^ 
suggested to him, and might so understand Hie 

* fi«elzebub of A V hM no suthonty in Greek MBS. It owes its 
currency to the Vulgate. 

t Cheyne (EBi, ool. 614) holds that ot«o8«7ir6n}f euffssta the 
reading 3’3T hyi, ?= Aram, ‘of,’and n‘3 changed from n'3=: 
bouse.’ 
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name (bo Gould, * Mark,’ in Inter. Grit. Com. p. 62). 
(2) It irt Hupposed that the name Ih a variation of 
Baalzefjub, and that both tlie form and the signifi¬ 
cance have undergone change. As to the form, it 
is supposed (a) tiiat the final 6 was changed to / 
by conscious perversion, so as to make it mean 
‘ dung,’ as ba'al (= ‘ lord ’) is sometimes changed to 
hOsMh { = *shame’) (cf. Esh-bnal, 1 Ch 9^*, with 
Ish‘bosheth, 2 S 2'"); this perversion transformed 
‘flv’ to ‘dung,’ or ‘filth.’ {b) liaudissin {PEI?) 
holds that b was changed to I in popular pronuncia¬ 
tion, without intent to change tlie meaning, as 
Bab-cl-Mnndeh is sometimes clianged to Bab-el- 
Mandel; and (c) Riehm {HWli'^) held that in the 
time of G\\\iHt B(tal-zebub was Aramaized toKnan-Syn 
(= ‘ lord of enmity ’), and so W'aa the exact equiva¬ 
lent of Aid^oXos, or Satan. 

As to the significance of Beel-zeboul in the NT 
period different theories have been proposed to 
account for his evolution from the OT god. Geiger 
{Urschrift, p. 63) thought that the god of the 
iiated rhilistines became the representative of 
heathen power, and so the arch-enemy of Israel. 
He found confirmation of his view in the fact that, 
in Aramaic, would be pljonctically transformed 
into 331 ( — ‘hostility’). 'I'his theory, though 
plausible, lacks historical confirmation. The Philis¬ 
tines were not a formidable enemy after the earl}^ 
days of the kingdom. Syrians, As.syrians, Baby¬ 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans took succes¬ 
sively the nlace of principal enemy, and it is hanlly 
probable tiiat the god or Ekron, who is mentioned 
in but one narrative of the OT, could have con¬ 
tinued to hold this place. Had he done so, he 
could not have escaped mention. 

Another view is expressed in the Talmud, which 
regards the fly as the representative of evil. In 
IPrdkhoth, 61a, it is said : ‘ The evil spirit lies like 
a fly at the door of the human heart.’ Again, 
in B^rdkhoth, 10ft, it is said that the Shunammite 


Avhich 8{>read through Persia with extraordinary 
raj»idity, and, in s{)ite of violent persecutions, cul¬ 
minating in the execution of the founder on July 
9, IH.'^U, and of some twenty-eight of his principal 
disciples on Septeml>er 15, 1852, has continued to 
gain strength until the present day. Both the 
history ana the iloctiines of this redigion present 
so many remarkable features, that the subject has, 
almost from the first, attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only in the East but in Europe, and 
latterly in America; and the literature dealing 
with it, even in Euroi)ean languages, is very ex¬ 
tensive ; w'hile the Arabic and Pei^ian writings, 
manuscript, litliographed and printi'd, connected 
with it are so numerous and, in some ca.ses, so 
voluniinous, that it would hardly be possible for 
the most industrious student to read in their 
entirety even those which are accessible in half 
a dozen of the best-known collections in Europe. 
An exhaustive treatment of the subject is there¬ 
fore imj>ossil)le, and we must content ourselves 
with a sketch of the most important outlines of 
the history, doctrines, and literature of the religion 
in question. 

I. Antecedents.—In order to understand properly 
the origins and developments of IJabi doctrine, it 
is, of course, essential to have a fair knowledge of 
Islam, and especially of that form of Islam (the 
•loctrine of the Ithnd 'ashariyya division of the 
Shi'a, or ‘Sect of the Twelve’ Imams), of which 
Persia has from the earliest Muhammadan times 
been the stronghold, and whicli, since the 16th 
cent, of our era, has been the State religion of that 
kingdom. Information on this subject must be 
sought elsewhere in this Encyclopaedia under the 
ui)piopriate headings; but, even for the most ele¬ 
mentary comprehension of the early Babi doctrine, 
it is essential to grasp the Shi'ite doctrine of the 
Imamate, and especially the Messianic teaching 
concerning the Tw’elfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi. 


Avoman (d K 4® fi*.) perceived that Elisha waus a man 
of God, because no fly cros.sed his table. This 
estimate of the fly goes back to the Muhna^ for in 
Aboihy 5*. we read : ‘ A fly, being an impure thing, 
was never seen in the slaughter-house of the 
temple.’ In reality the revival of interest in Baal- 
zebub in the NT was due to literary causes. 
Cheyne has jwinted out that Lk 9“ shows that in 
the time of Christ the narrative of 2 K 1 possessed 
a strange fascination for people. Probaoly both 
the hostility to Baal-zebub expressed in that narra¬ 
tive and tne perversion of nis name into the 
Aramaic ( = ‘lord of hostility’) helped 

this literary interest to make Beel zebub a synonym 
of Satan. Ajb the name meant * lord of flies,’ 
this w’ould be sufficient to call into existence the 
Talmudic conception that the fly is a kind of imp, 
especially as Lv 11 and Dt 14 imply that it was to 
be reckoned among unclean flying things. 

The change of zthuh to tthul in the NT wm, no 
doubt, due to conscious perversion. In addition to 
the analogy of bdshtth, cited above, the Talmud 
('AbddA tdrd, 18ft, cf. Dal man, Aram. Gram. p. 
137) shows that n^i as applied to the sacrifices of 
the heathen was changed to (‘dung’). 

I 4 TBEATCS.B.—Bightfoot, Horot IJ^brdxcct on Mt 12**, Lk 
111*: Movers, Phonizier. 1841, I. 2G0fT.; Geiger. Ursehrifl, 
Br^su, 1867, p. 63; Riehm, Baudissin, PltB^ \ 

Winckler, Quchicht* Israels, 1895-1900, L 228, 2^; Peake 
In Hastings’ DB i. 2lli»; Cheyne, EBi, col. 407 ff.; Kohler, ^ 
U e29i» • Rittel, * K6ni8:e,' In Nowack’s Handkommentar, p. 182 ; 
Allen, 'Matthew' (Edin. 1907), in InUr. Crit Comm. j. 107; 
Gould. ' Mark,* 1896 (i6.), p. 62 ; Plummer, Luk^, 1898 (tft.X 

p. 801. George A. Barton. 


BAB, BAbIS.—R<*6 (c-^lj = ‘Gate’ in Arabic 
was the title first assumed by Mirza ’All Mu^am 
mad, a young Sayyid of Shirftz, who in A.H. 1260 
(wA.D. 1844) began to preach a new religion 


According to the Shi'ite view*, the prophet Mu¬ 
hammad appointed to suerceed him, as the spiritual 
head of Ismm, his cousin'All ibn Abl T&liu» who, 
being married to F&tima, was also his son-in-law. 
'All’s rights were, however, usurped in turn by 
Aba Bakr, 'Umar, and 'Uthmaii; and though he 
was elected Khalifa after 'Uthmaii’s death, he w’as 
assassinated after a brief and troubled reira of 
five years (A.D. 656-661). His eldest son, al-Hasan, 
the second Im&m, abdicated five or six months 
after his father’s death in favour of the Umayyad 
Mu'fiwiya. His younger son, al-^usayn, the third 
Imam, attempted to regain his temporal rights by 
a rash revolt against the Umayyads, but perished 
on the fatal field of Karbala (Kerbela) on Mnbar- 
ram 10, A.H. 61 (Oct. 10, A.D. 680), a day still 
celebrated with wailin" and mourning in all Shi'ite 
communities, especially in Persia. The nine re¬ 
maining Imams all lived in more or less dread of 
the Umayyad, and afterwards of the 'Abbasid 
khalifas, and many of them died by poison or other 
violent means. They were all descended from 
al-yusayn, and, according to the popular belief, 
from a daughter of Yazdigird III., the last Sasanian 
king, who was taken captive by the Arabs after 
the battle of Qadisiyya, and given in marriage to 
al-^usayn. This belief, which was prevalent at 
least as early as the 3rd cent, of the Hijra, since 
it is mentioned by the historian al-Ya'atlbl (ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 293, 363), undoubtedly explains, as 
remarked by Gobineau,* the affection in which 
the Imams are held in Persia, since they are re¬ 
garded as the direct descendants not only of the 
prophet Muhammad, but also of the old royal 
house of Sasan. The DiWne Right of the Imams 
to the temporal supremacy of which they had been 
unjustly deprived, and the absolute dependence 
• Rsl. ft Philos, dans VAsie CeniraU (ed. 1866), p. 276. 
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of the faithful on the spiritnol guidance of the 
‘ Imam of the Age,’ thus l)ecame the two most 
rharacteristic and essential dogmas of all the 
various Shiite sects. ‘Whosoever dies,’ says 
a well-known Shiite tradition, ‘without recog¬ 
nizing the Imam of his time, dies the death of a 
pagan.’ 

Now, according to the ‘ Sect of the Twelve,’ the 
Twelfth Imam, or Imrim Mahdi, was the lost of 
the series. But since, according to their belief, 
the world cannot do without an Imftm, and since 
this last Imam, who succeeded his father in A.H. 
260 ( = A.D. 873-4), disappeared from mortal ken 
in A.H. 329 ( = A.D. 940-1), it is held that he never 
died, but is still living in the mj’sterious city of 
.labulqa, or Jabulsa, surrounded by a band of 
faithful disciple.s, and tl>at at the end of time 
he will issue forth and ‘ till the earth with justice 
after it lias been filled with iniquity.’ This Mes¬ 
sianic Advent is ever present in the mind of the 
Persian Shi'ite, wlio, when he has occasion to 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi (also 
entitled Hujjatu'lldh, ‘the Proof of God,’ Baqiy- 
yatu'lhxhy ‘the Remnant of God,’ Snhibu'z-Znmun, 

‘ the Lord of the Age,’ and Qaimn ' AH Mit/ianimad, 

‘ He who shall arise out of the house of Muham¬ 
mad’), always adds the formula 
(* May God hasten his glad Advent ’ ’). 

Now, in connexion with liabi doctrine, it is to be 

noticed first of all that the ‘ Manifestation ’ 

of Mirza 'Ali Mnfiainmad the Rah took place, as 
already said, in A.H. PJtJO, e.vnctly a thousand 
years after the succes.sion of the IniAni Mahdi to 
the Irnamate, or, in other words, at the completion 

of a millennium of ‘ Occultation ’ For 

the Imam Mahdi, according to tlie Shi ite belief, 
appeare<l in piildic once only, on his accession, 
when he pertormed the funeral service over his 
father, after which he became invisible to the bulk 
of hi.s followers. During the lirst 69 years of the 
millennium of ‘ Occultation,’ however, his instruc¬ 
tions and directions were coinnmnioated to his 
follower>, the Shi a, through four successive inter- 
mediaric'-, each of whom bore the title of Bah, or 
‘Gate.’* d’his period is known as ‘the Minor 

Occultation' {^JUs In A.H. 329, how¬ 

ever, this series of ‘Gates,’ or channels of com¬ 
munication between the Inulm and his followers, 
came to an end, and such coninuinication became 
impossible. This later and longer pc^riod (which, 
according to the Babi view, lasted from A.H. 329 
to A.}f. 1260) is known as ‘ tlie Major Occultation’ 



It was in this sen.se, then, that Mirza ’Ali Mu¬ 
hammad, at tlie beginning of his career, declared 
himself to be the Bdh, or ‘Gate,’ viz., the gate 
whereby communication, clo.sed since the end of 
the ‘ Minor Occultation,’ was re-opened between 
the Hidden Imam and his faithful followers. He 
oid not invent this term, nor was he even the first 
to revive it, for it was used in the .same sense by 
ash-SlialmaghiinT, a Messiah of the lOth cent, of 
our era, and by others.f So far as recent times 
are concerned, however, it was the Shaykhi school, 
founded by Shaykh Ahmad al-Absa’i (b. A.D. 
1733, d. A.T). 1826) which revived the idea that 
amongst the faithful followers of the Twelfth 

* For their names, and a fuller account of the whole matter, 
see the present writer's tr. of the TraveUtr’g Narrativf, 
ii. 296 ff. 

t For a full discussion of this matter, see the note on the 
meaning of the title ‘ Bib' in the tr. of the TravtUe^t Hmrra- 
ttv€, H. 226-234. 


Imilm there must always exi.st one, whom they 
entitled Sh% a-i-Kdm\l ‘the I’erfcct 

Shi'ite,* who was in direct spiritual communication 
Avith him. Neither Shaykh Afimatl nor his successor 
Sa^’yid Kil^im of Rasht (d. A.D. 1843-1844) made 
use of the title ‘ Bab,’ but their conception of ‘ the 
Perfect Shi'ite’ was practically identical with the 
idea connoted by tiiat title. To tlii.s Shaykhi 
scIuMil, or sect, belonged not only Mirzft 'All 
Muhammad himself, but Mulla yusayn of Bush- 
rawayb, t^urratu’l-'Ayn, and many others of his 
first and most zealous disciples. On the death of 
Sayyid Ka?im his followers were naturally im¬ 
pelled by their doctrine concerning ‘the Perfect 
Shi'ite’ to seek Ids successor. There were two 
claimant.s, Mirza'AH Mufiamniad, who on May 23, 
1844,* within a .short time of Sayyid Karim’s 
deatli, announced himself to lx* the ‘ Bah,’ and 
who.se followers were consequently called ‘ Bahis * ; 
and U«jji Mufiamiiiad Karim Khan, a .scion of 
the Qiijar Royal Family, who was recognized, and 
who.se tlesceiulants are still recogiiizetl, by the con¬ 
servative or stationary Shaykhi.s as their .‘Spiritual 
head. It is in the teaefiings of the Sluiykhi 
school, therefore, that the immediate origins of 
early Rfihi doctrine must he sought ; but no 
European .scholar has 3 'et made a critical study 
of the works and doctrines of Shaykh Ahmad and 
Sayyi<l Ka/.im. Those who desire somewhat fuller 
in/<)irmation on thi.s subject nmy be referred to 
the 7'ratriUr's \(irratirt\ ii, ‘234-244. A full anti 
critical study of the Shaykhi doctrines would, how¬ 
ever, form an indispensable preliminary to sucli a 
philosophical history of the Babis as imist some 
day be w ritten. 

2 . History of the movement during the life of 
the founder. — The tir.st [)eriod of flabi history 
begins with the ‘ Manifv'station ’ on May 23, 1844, 
ami emlsw’itli tho martyrdom of the Bal* at 'I’abiiz 
on July 9 , 1850 . The detailed history of these 
six 3 'ears will be found in the translations of the 
Traveller's Narrative (Camb. 1891) and the New 
lii^tory of . . . (Camb. 1893), while a fairly 

complete bibliography of earlier works on tlie sub¬ 
ject, both European and (Oriental, is given in the 
former work jii. 173-211), In the JUAS for 1889 
(vol. xxi. new ser. j)p. 485 52G and 881-BsiO) are 
also discussed critically various matter.s conncf-ted 
with both the history and the doctrines of the sect. 
Of the three chief liistorie.s composed in Persian 
by meinlK3rs of the sect, the earliest and most 
instructive is that written between lS5n and 1852 
by yrijji MirzA, Jilni of Kaslian, wlio must have 
finislied it only a little while befort' be was put to 
ileatli among tlie twenty-eight Babis who sufl’crcd 
martyrdom at Tihran (Teheran) on September 15, 
1852. Of this work the only comj)leto. mannseript, 
HO far as the present writer can ascm'tain, whieli 
existed (until lie caused it to be transcrilx'd for 
himself) w’a.s Pers. 1071 in the Bibliotbeque 

Nationale at Pari.s, one of the MSS brought from 
Persia by M. le Comte de Gobiuean, the talented 
author of Lm llcligions et les philosophies clftvs 
TAsie Centralc. Another MS in the same collec- 
tion iSuppl. Pers. 1070) contains the first third of 

it, while the New History ^ 

consion made (about A.D. 1875-1880) by Mirzil 
yusayn of llatnadan, containing many additions, 
but also remarkable for some extremely important 
omissions and alterations. There is thus snilicient 
material for an edition of this most important docu 
iiient, which the present writer is noiv (1908) print¬ 
ing. The Traveller's Narrative, the third of the 
three principal systematic accounts eomjuled by tho 
• This date, and even the exant hour of hia ‘Manifestation,’ 
is given bv the Bilb In two passageg of the FerHian Bay An 
(Wfchid ii. 7, and vi. 13). See Trnv. Narr. ii. 21S-226. 
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Babitt of their liistory, is not only later, but deals 
less with the early history of the movement than 
with the biography and writings of Ilaha’u’llah, to 
whose son'Anbas Efendi (also called ’ Abdu’l-Baha) 
its authorship is ascribed. The accounts of Babi 
history given by Muhammadan writers (notably 
by the Lisilnii’l-Mulk in the Ndsikhu't-Tawdrikh 
and by Ki^u-quU-Khiln in his supplement to 
the liaivmtu'^-ipfi/d) must, as a rule, be used 
with great caution, but excejdion must be made 
in favour of the late Sayyid Jarnalu’d-Din al- 
Afghiin’s article on the Bal>is in Butrusu’l-Bustani’s 
Arabic encyclopa*dia the Dd^iratuH-Ma'drif (Bei¬ 
rut, 18H1), and of a more recent history compiled 
in Arabic by a Bersian doctor named Za imu’d- 
Dawla, and published at ( airo in A.H. 1321 (A.D. 
1903-4),* from both of whicli, in spite of the pre¬ 
judice against the Btlbis which they display, im¬ 
portant fads may Ixj gleaned. 

A very brief summary of tlie events of this first 
period (A.D. 1S44-1S50) is all that can be given 
nere. The Bab himself, who was only twenty- 
four years old at the time of his ‘ Manifotation, t 
and not thirty when he sull'ercd martyrd(»rn, wa.s 
a ca])tive in the hands of his enemies during the 
greater p«ution of his brief career, tirst at Shira/ 

(Augusl-Scptcmber 184.')—March 1840), then at 
I^falmn (March 1846—March 1847), then at Makil 
near Urumiyya, and, for the last six months of 
his life, at tlie neighbouring castle of ('hihriq. He 
enjoyeil tlie greatest free(lom at Isfahan, where the 
go\(‘rnor, ^linilcllihr Khan, a Georgian eunuch, 
treateil him with consideration and even favour; 
but he was able to continue his writings and to : 
correspond witii, and even receive, hi.s followers 
during the gn-ater j»art of his captivity, save, 
{>erlia[)s, tlie lu-t jn»rtion. He himself, however, 
took no part in the bloody battles which presently 
liroke out between his followers and their Muslim 
antagonists. Of the.se armed risings of the Babis 
tlie chief were in Milzandaran, at Shaykh Tabarsi 
near Barfurush, under the leadershin of Muila 
l,{usayn of Ihishrawayh and I.lajji Mulla Muham¬ 
mad 'All of Barfunlsli (autumn of 1848 to summer 
of 1849); at Zanjan, under Mulla Muhammad 'Ali 
Zanjani (May-l)e.ccniber 18.70); and at Yazd and 
Niriz, under .\glia Sayyid Yahva (summer of 1850), 
while a second rising at N^riz seems to have 
occurred in 1852.^ Amongst other events of this 
perioil to which the Babis attach special imiKirt- 
aiice, and of which they have preserved detailed 
aecounts, is the martyrdom of ‘ the Seven Martyrs’ 
at Tihn'in, which also took place in the summer of 
1 S5().§ During the later period of his career Mirza 
'Ali Muhammad di.scarded the title of ‘ Bab’ (which 
he conferred on one of his disciples) and announced 
that he was the Qd'im, or expected Imam, and even 

more than this, the Nuqta (aidu), or ‘ Point.’ It is 
by this title {^azrat-i-Nuq^a-i-Uld, ‘His Holine.ss 
the First Point’), or by that of ^azrat-i-Babbii/u'l- 
A'ld, ‘ His Holiness my Lord Most High,’ that he 
is generally spoken of by his followers, tlioiigh 
latterly the Baha’is, desiring to represent him as 
a mere forerunner of Baha’u’llah—a sort of John 
the Baptist—seem to have abandoned the u.se of 
these later and higher titles. But from the Bab’s 
own later writings, such as the Persian Bay an, 
as well as from what is said by Mirza Jani and 
other contemporary writers, it is clear that he was 
regarded as a divme being, and that in a very 
full sense, as will be shown when the doctrines 


* This work la entitied Bmi-AbvM (‘ the Key of the 

^Vrhe^mMt ^reliable evidence points to October D, 1820, as 
the date of his birth. Mirzi tlusayn ;Ali, afterwards known as 
Bahd'u’Udh was a year or two older (see Brav. Narr. U. 

Trav. Narr. ll. 26^261. %1b.iL 211-218. 


•f the Bahls are discussed, when the term ‘Point’ 
{Nuqta) will also be explained. The ciiciirii.stance.s 
attending the execution of the Bab at Tabriz on 
July 9, 18.70, and especially his strange escape 
from the first volley fired at him,* are fully 
recorded in the histories already mentioned, ana 
need not be recapitulated here. His body, after 
bein<^ exposed for several days, was recovered by 
his disciples, together with that of his fellow- 
martyr Mirza Muhammad 'Ali of Tabriz, wrapped 
in white silk, placed in a cofliii, and concealed for 
some seventeen years in a little shrine called 
Imiim-zada-i-Ma'sum between Tihran and KibaG 
Karim. At a later date it was transferred to 
'Akka (18t. Jean d’Acre) by order of Baha’u’llah, 
where it was placed in a shrine .specially built for 
that j)urpo.se.t 

3 . Period of Subh-i-Ezel’s supremacy (A.D. 1850- 
1868). —Be-fore his death the Bab hau nominated 
as his succes.sor a lad named Mirzii Yahya, son 
of Mirza Buzurg of Nur, and half-brother of the 
afterwanls mure famous Mirza ^usayn 'Ali, better 
known B.ah i ii'llah. Mirza Yahya was, accord¬ 
ing to Mir/,a .Iain, only 14 years old at the time of 
the Babs ‘ Manifestation,’ so that he must have 
Imm'u born about A.H. 1246 (=:A.D. 1830-1831). His 
mother died when he was a child, and he was 
brouglit up by his step-mother, the mother of his 
elder half-hrotlier Baha’u'llah, who w'as al)Out 13 
year.s hi.s senior. + Mirza Jani, our oldest, best, and 
nost unprejudiced authority (since he w'as killed 
n 1852, Jong before the schism between the Ezelis 
and Baha’is took place) reports Baha’u’Jlah as 
saying that he did not then know how high a 
l>o.sition Mirza Yahya was destined to occupy. 
At the early age of 15, about a year after the 
Manifestation,’ he was so attracted by what he 
heard of the Bab anti read of his writings, that 
he set off for Khurasan and Mazaudaran, met 
Janab-i-Quddus {i.e. Mulla Muba.mmad 'All of 
Barfurush) and C^urratu’l-'Ayu, and, with Balia- 
’u'llah, attempted to join the Babis who W’ere 
besieged at Shaykh Tabarsi, but w'as prevented 
by the governor of Amul. In the fifth year of 
the ‘Manifestation’ (A.H. 1265 = A.D. 1849), shortly 
after the fall of Shaykh 'fabarsi, the Bab, having 
heard of Mirza Yabya’s youth, zeal, and devotion, 
declared that in him was fultlllcd the sign of the 
Fifth Year given in the tradition of Kumayl, 
‘A Light, shining from the Dawm of Eternity,’ 
conferred on him the title Subh-i-Ezel (‘ the Dawn 
of Eternity’), sent him his o\vn rings and other 
personal possessions, authorized him, at such time 
as he should see lit, to add 8 wdhids (or ‘ Unities’ 
of 19 chapters each) to the Baydn, and appointed 
him his successor. On the Bab s death, therefore, 
Subb'bEzel, as we shall now continue to call him, 
was recognized with practical unanimity by the 
Babis as their spiritual head; but, owning to his 
youth and the secluded life which he adored, 
the practical conduct of the affairs of the Babi 
community devolved chiefly on his elder half- 
brother l^aha’u’llah, or Janab-i-Bahfi, as he is 
called by Mirza Jani. There seem to have been 
some rival claimants, notably Mirzfi Asadu’llilh 
of Tabriz, entitled ‘ Dayyin,’ who was, according 
to Gobineau (p. 277 f.), arow'ued in the Shattul- 
'Arab by some of the Babis w ho wished to put 
an end to his pretensions ; and, according to Mirza 
Jani, certain other pei-sons, such as ‘tlie Indian 
believer’ Sayyid Baj^ir, Aghii Mufiammad Karawi, 

and a young confectioner entitled ‘ Dliabih’ 

* See, however, the New llit^tory, p. 301, n. 1 ad calc., which 
contains a correction of a detail ^jiven by Gobineau. 

t See the Traveller's Narrative, ii. 40, and n. 1 act cafe. 

t The date of Baha’u’llah’a birth is «ven in Nabil’s rhymed 
chronicle as 2 Muljarram, a.u. 1233 (= November 12, 1817). See 
JRAS, 1889, p. 621. 
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jUJ)> ^ ^ theophanies or Divine Mani 

festations.* Mirzft Jfinl actually exulted in this 
state of things, declaring that just aa the tree 
which l>ear 8 most fruit is the most perfect, so th^ 
religion which produces most divine or ^Mfwi-Divini 
Manifestations thereby shows its superiority tc 
other creeds. But none of these persons appears 
to liave had any considerable following, and foi 
some time Subb-i*Ezel enjoyed, nominally at least, 
an uncontested supremacy. 

For two j’ears (July 1850-August 1852) littl 
was heard of the Bftbis; but on August 15, 1852, 
three or four adherents of the sect made an attempt 
on the life of Nasiru’d-Dln Shah as he w as leaving 
his palace at Niyilvar&n to go out hunting. Tlu 
attempt, which anpears to have had no counten 
ance from the leauers of the Babis, failed, but le<i 
to the fierce persecution of the sect, of whom some 
twenty-eight prominent members, including the 
beautiful [loctess Qurratu’l-'Avn, Mulla Shaykh 
'All, called *Janab-i-'A?Im,’ Agba Sayyid ^usayn 
of Yazd, the Bdb’s secretary Sulayman Khan, and i 
our historian B^jji Mlrza Jani, were among the | 
most conspicuous victims. The object being to 
make all classes fiarticipators in their bloo<l, the 
doomed Bdbis were divided among the difierent 
classes and ^ds, beginning with t\ie 'u/amd, the 
princes of the Royal House, and the difierent 
Government offices, and ending with the roj'al 
pages and students of the Ddru l-Funtlji, one 
vi(!tim being assigned to each, and a rivalry in 
cruelty was thus produced which made that day, 
Wednesday, September 15, 1852, equally memor¬ 
able and horrible to all who witnessed it. The 
fortitude of the Hftbl martyrs, and especially the 
death-ecstasy of Sulaym«in Khan, pro<liiced a pro¬ 
found impression, ana, as Gobineau says, probably 
did more to win converts to the new faith than all 
the previous propaganda.t 
liaha’u’llah and Subb-i-Ezel both escaped death 
on this occa.sion, though the former was arrested,:!: 
and a price wras set on the apprehension of the 
latter.§ Both ultimately escaped to Baghdatl, 
where they arrived about the end of 1852, Bahft’u- 
’llah, who w'as imprisoned in Tihrftn for four months, 
arriving soon after his half-brother.f For the 
next eleven or twelve years (1863-186i) Baghdad 
was the headquarters of the sect, of which Subb-i* 
Ezel continued to bo the ostensible head, and is 
even implicitjy acknowledged as such by Baha’u- 
’il5h in the Jr/an, composed by him in 1861-1862. 
In the TravelleFs Narrative (ii. 54ff., especially 
pp. 55 and 62-63 of the translation), which contains 
tne official Baha’i version of these transactions, it 
is implied that the nomination of Subb-i-Kzel was 
a mere blind, that Baha’u’llah w’a.s from the first 
intended, and that his ‘ Manifestation ’ took place 
in A.H. 1269 ( = A.D. 1863), which the Bftbis call 

the year of ‘after a while’ Ajc iJu;, for 

‘while,’ = 8 -f 10 60 = 68 , and the year 

‘after’ i.s ’69). Ostensibly, how'ever, his claim to 
be ‘ He whom God shall nianife.st’ dates from A.H. 
12S3 (A. D. 1866-1867), the end of the Adrianople 
•eriod, w'hich agrees with Nabil’s statement H that 
M? was fifty years old when he thus manifested his 
tnie nature, for he was bom in A.H. 1233 ( = A.D. 
1H17). 

* Another such claimant, accordlns' to ^ublj-i-Ezcl, waa 
Hunayn of MH&n, who pprished lu th« perflecution of 1852 (see 
the Travfller'g I^arrnfi ve, ii. 330f.), while two other ciaimantfl, 
Sayyid Hu»ayn of liindiyan and Shaykh lima'il, are mentioned 
(see also p. t. of the same, where other pretenders are 
named). 

t For further details see the TraveUtft Narrative, IL StS- 
B34. 

: Ih. pp. 51-53 and 327. 9 76. p. 8741. 

fl See JHAS, 18«9, pp. 945-948. 

JR AS, 1889, ])p. 9^4 and 988, verse 10. 


The records of the Baghdad period are compara¬ 
tively scanty, but the propaganda went ste^ily 
on, tliough conducted with a caution and pnidence 
foreign to the early days of the sect. About a 
year after his arrival at Baghdad, Bahu’u’ll/lh 
retired alone for two years into the highlamla of 
Turkish Kurdi.stAn, living chiefly at a place called 
Sarkalu, and occasionally visiting Sulaymaniyya.* 
By tlie Baha’is this retirement is regarded as a 
kind of preparation and purification ; by the Ezells, 
aa due to annoyance at the opposition w'hich he 
encountered in nis plans from several prominent 
Bftbis of the old sciiool. I^ubb-i-£zel, a man of 
moilest and retiring disposition, seems to have 
lived in great seclusion both before and after this 
event, and the ilisputes which appear to have 
occurred at this period seem to have been chielly 
between Bohft’u’llah and his adherents on the one 
I hand, and Mull& Muhammad Ja'far of Niraq, 

I Mullft Rajab ’All Qahlr, Savyid Mubammad of 
j Isfah&n, Sayyid JawAd of Keili)ela and the like on 
the other. Ultimately, owing to the ho.stility of 
the Persian Consul at Baglidad, Mirza Buzurg 
KIiAd of Qazwln, and MirzA Uusayn Khan Mu- 
shiru'd-Dawla, the Persian Amba«.sador at Con¬ 
stantinople, the Turkish government was induced 
to expel the BAbis from Baglidail, where their 
proximity to the Persian frontier, and to the 
Shi ite shrines of KerbelA and Najaf, afTordeii 
them great oi)portunities of proselytizing among 
their countryimm. Thi.s took place in the .sj>ring 
or eiirly summer of 1SG4. They were /ir-a taken 
to Constantinople, where they remained for four 
months, and thence banished to Adrianonhq w li re 
they arrived al)OUt the end of the year aUne men 
Hone<i. There they remained for nearly four years 
Dec. 1864-Aiigust 186S), and there it was timt in 
A.H. 1283 (A.i>. 1866-67) BahA’u’llAh publicly an¬ 
nounced that he was ‘ He whom God shall inani- 
’e.8t,’ foretold by the BAb, and called on all the 
flAbls to recojmize him as such, and to |>ay their 
illegiance to Inm, not merely a.s the Bab’s su(- 
ce.H.sor, but as him of whoso Advent the Bab wa.s a 
mere herald and forerunner. 

This announcement, which naturally convulsed 
Kew’hole BAbl community, w'as gradually ai c*eptcd 
ly the majority, but w'as strenuously (qtpoHcl not 
nly by ^ubb-i-Ezel but hy a considerable nuniln'r 
of prominent BaMb, including more than one of 
he original 18 disciples of the Bab know-n us the 

Letters of the Living’The strife 
waxed fierce ; several persons were killeii ; t charges 
of attempted p<ji 8 oning w'ere hnrle<l backwards and 
^jrw ards between the two half-brothers ; X And at 
ength the Turki.sh government again intervened 
and divided the tw-o rival factions, sending Subb-i- 
Ezel w'ith his family to Famagusta in C 3 qjrus, and 
BahA’u’llAh with his family and a numl>er of liis 
followers to 'Akk& in Syria, which places they 
respectively reached about the end of August 
1868. To check their activities, however, and 
[provide the goveniment with the services of a 
»and of unpaid informers, they causfsl four 
dahA’Is with their families and dependents to 
accompany Subb-i-Ezel, and four of the Ezelis to 
accompany LahA’u’llAh. All of the latter were 
killed, one before they left Adrianople, and the 
»ther three soon after their arrival at 'AkkA. Of 
-he BahA’Is at Famagusta, one died in 1871 and 
me in 1872, while the third escaped to Syria in 
870. The fourth, Musbkin Qalam, a celebrated 
ralligraphist, remained in Cyprus for some time 
after the British occupation, but finally left on 

* TravflUf'fi Narr. II. 64 f., 866 f. Nabil ssyg that h« wm 8? 
ears of n;rt: when be withdrew, and 40 when he retunn^. 
t See TmuHlert Narrative, li. 862-364. 

I 10. pp. 3591. and 865-360 
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Sept. 14, 1886, for'Akkft, wh^re the present writer 
met him in April 1890. The Famagusta exiles 
numbered in all thirtjr persons, of whom full par¬ 
ticulars are preserved, in conset^iience of the allow¬ 
ances to wnicli they are entitled, in the State 
Papers of the Islami government, which are epi- 
toiiii/**(l in the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 376-389). 
^nbli-i-Kzel and some of his family are still (1908) 
residing at Famagusta, while descendants of some 
of the other exiles are also living in the island in 
various capacities. Concerning those baniHhed to 
'Akkfl the same detailed information is not avail¬ 
able, hut their number appears to have consider¬ 
ably exceede<l that of the Kzells. 

4 . Period of Baha’u’liah’s supremaqf (A.D. 1868- 
1892).— The schism which divided the Babis into 
the two sects of Baha’is and Ezells, though its 
beginnings go back to the earlier period of which 
we have just spoken, now became formal and 
final, and henceforth we have to consider two 
opposed centres of Babl doctrine, *Akka in Syria, 
and Famagusta in Cyprus. Although there is 
much to be urged in favour of Subb-i-Ezers posi¬ 
tion, it cannot M denied that practically his influ¬ 
ence is very slight and his followers very few. 
When the present writer viMite<l him in 1890, apart 
from his own family only one of his adherents, an 
old man named ’ Atxlu’f-Ahad, whose father w'os 
among the B&bls who perished at Zanjan in I860,* 
w'as resident at Famagusta. In Persia very few 
Ezells were met, and tlio.se chiefly at Kirman. 
One of Subb-i-Ezel’s sons in-law, Sliaykh Ahmad 
of Kirman, was a man of considerable talent and 
learning, but he was put to death at Tabriz in 
1896 on a charge of complicity in the assassination 
of NAsiru’d'Din Sliali in May of that year. He 
was the author of the Ihisht Bihisht, a lengthy 
treatise on the philosophy, doctrine, and history 
of the Babl religion, from the polemical portions 
of which, directed against Baha’u’llah, extracts 
are cited in the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 351-373). 
^ubh-i-Ezel is still (.July 1908) alive and well; but, 
interesting as he is historically and personally, he 
can no longer be reckone<l a force in the world, 
thotigh as a source of information about the early 
history and do(^trine8 of the Babis he is without a 
rival, and speak.s with a freedom and frankness 
not to be found at'Akka, where policy and ‘the 
exi>etUency of the time’ necessarily play a much 
larger part. §ubh-i-Ezel may, in short, in his 
island seclusion, be compared to Napoleon I. in St. 
Helena—a man who has played a great rOle in 
stirring events and times, but w'hose active life 
and power to mould men’s thoughts and deeds hn\ c 
passed away. His writings are numerous, but 
little known or read outside his imme<liate circle, 
and no one has yet devoted himself to the study 
of the large collection of those acquired by the 
British Museum in recent years, through the instru¬ 
mentality of Mr. C. Delaval Cobhain, lately Com¬ 
missioner at Lamaca in Cyprus. Of Bftbiism as a 
living force, aflecting bt>lh East and West, Akk& 
has been the centre for the last forty years, and 
seems likely so to remain ; and thither we must 
now divert our attention. 

The claim of Bahji’u’ll&h to be a new and tran¬ 
scendent ‘ Manifestation ’ of God steadily and 
rapidly gained ground among the Bftbis, and in¬ 
volved a complete re construction of the earlier 
BftbJ conceptions. For if, as Bah&’u’ll&h declared, 
the B&b was a mere precursor and harbincer of his 
advent, then, in the blaze of light of the New Baj* 
the candle lit by Mirz&’AlI Muhammad ceased to 
merit attention, and, indeed, became invisible. 
The BahA’U, as a rule, show a marked dismclina- 


* In JRAS, 1897, 
s tr. of a msmoir on 
by this (M man. 


trn. 781-8*7, tha present wrltar publlihed 
^ insorreotion at ZanJ&n, written for him 


tion to talk about the Bab or his early disciples, 
or U) discuss his life or doctrines, or to place his 
writings in the hands of the inquirer, while latterly 
they have avoided calling tliemselves B&bis, pre¬ 
ferring to be known simply as Bah&’is. The Bab’s 
doctrines were, in their eyes, only preparatory, 
and his ordinances only provisional, and Baha’u- 
’llfth was entitled to modify or abrogate them as 
seemed good to him. The real question at issue 
between Ezel and Bah& was admirably described 
by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, lately British Minister at 
^l^^ihr&n, as entirely similar to that which divided 
the respective followers of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in the early days of the Christian Church—the 
question, namely, whether Christianity was to be 
a Jew ish sect or a new World-relirion. The old 
Babi doctrine, continued unchanged by the Ezelis, 
was in its essence Shiite; for, thou A the Babis 
put themselves outside the pale of Islam by re¬ 
jecting the finality of the Qur’an and the mission 
of Muhammad, os well as by many other in¬ 
novations both in doctrine and practice, their 
whole thought is deeply tinged with Shi'ite con¬ 
ceptions, shown, for example, even by their hetero¬ 
dox views as to the ‘return to the life of the 
world ’ of the Prophet Muhammad, his daugliter 
Fatima, and the Twelve Imams, and their identifi¬ 
cation of t heir own protagonists with one or other 
of these holy personages. 

A w holly different spirit pervades the teachings 
of Baha. His religion is more practical, his teach¬ 
ing more ethical ami less mystical and meta¬ 
physical, and his fij)peal is to all men, not especi¬ 
ally to Sh) ite Muhammadans. His attitude 
towards the Shfth and the Persian government 
is, moreover, much more conciliatory, as is w'ell 
seen in the celebrated Enistle to the King of Persia 
(Laich-TSultdn) which ne addressed to Nfcjini’d- 
Din Shall soon after his arrival at'Akkft.* This 
letter, of which a translation wdll be found in the 
Traveller's Narrative (ii. 1 OS-161 and 390-400), 
was sent by the hand of a young Bah&’I called 
MirzA Bad!', who succeeded in carrying out his 
instructions and delivered it in person to the 
Shah, for wdiich boldness he was tortured and put 
to death,t At the same time Baha’u’llah ad¬ 
dressed otiier letters (called by the Baha’is Altvdh- 
i-Saldtin, ‘ Epistles to the Kings ’) to several other 
rulers, including Queen Victoria, the Tsar of 
Russia, Napoleon III., and the Pope.t 

For a complete history of the sect during this 
period full materials are not available, but generally 
.speaking it may be said to consist, so far as 'Akka 
itself is concerned, of alternations of greater and 
less strict supervision of the exiles by the Ottoman 
government, gradual development of organization 
and propaganda, and the arrival and departure of 
innumerable pilgrims, mostly Persians, but, since 
the successful propaganda in the United States, 
including a good many Americans. In Persia, 
where the religion naturally counts most of its 
adherents, there have been sporadic persecutions, 
to which the Baha’is, in accordance with Baha’s 
command, ‘ It is better that you should be killed 
than that you should kill,’ nave patiently sub¬ 
mitted. Aniong these persiecutions may be especi¬ 
ally mentioned, since the execution of Mirza 
BadI' in July 1869, the following. About 1880 
two Sayyids of Isfahan, now known to their co¬ 
religionists as Sultdnu'sh ■ Shuhadd (‘the King 
of Martyrs’), and Makbubu'sh-Shuhadd (‘the Be¬ 
loved or Martyrs ’), were put to death by the 
clergy of that city.§ In October 1888, Agha Mirza 
Ashraf of Abada was put to death in the same 

* Probsblj In the summer of 1880 (see Trav, Narr, Ii. 892). 

t See TVar. Narr, U. 102-108. 

i Extracts from these, translated into English, will be found 
in JRAS. 1889, pp. 953-972, 

I Bee JRAS, 1889, pp. 489-492 ; Trap. Narr. U. 188-189. 
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place, and his body mutilated and burned. ♦ In 
the summer of the following' year, seven or eight 
Babis were put to death with great cruelty, at the 
instigation of Agha - yi - Najati, in the villages of 
JSi-dih and Najaf-abad near Isfahan.f On Sept. 
8 , 18S9, a prominent Baha’i named ^jlajji Mubam- 
mad Ki^a of Isfahan w’as stabbed to death in broad 
daylight in one of the chief thoroughfares of'Ishq- 
abad (Askabad) by two Shi'ite Jida*is sent from 
Mashhad for that purpose. The assassins w’ere 
sentenced to death by the Ru.ssiaii military tri¬ 
bunal before which they were tried, but this sen¬ 
tence was commuted to one of hard labour for life. 
This was the lirst time in the fifty years during 
which the sect had existed that condign punish¬ 
ment had been inflicted on any of tlieir perse¬ 
cutors ; their rejoicings were proportionately great, 
and Baha’u’ll&h made the event the occasion of two 
revelations in which Russian justice was highly 
extolled,t and Balia’s followers were enjoined not 
to forget it. In May 1891 there w'as a persecution 
of Babis at Yazd, in which seven of them were 
brutally killed (on May 18), while another, an old 
man, was secretly put to death a few days later. 
In tlie summer of 1903 there was another fierce 
persecution in the same town, of the horrors of 
which some account is given by Napier Malcolm 
in his Five Years in a Persian Town (Loud. 
1905). 

One of the most interesting phenomena in the 
recent history of the Baha’is has been the pro¬ 
paganda carried on with considerable success in 
America. This anpcars to have been begun by a 
Syrian convert to Bahaism named Ibrfthim George 
Khayru’llah, who is the author of many Knglish 
works on the subject, and is married to an Knglish 
wife. He seems lirst to have lectured on the sub- 
iect at Chicago about 189‘2, for in the Preface to 
his book, Beha ullCik (Chicago, 190<J), he .says (p. 
vii.) that he ‘ began to nreach the fulfilment of the 
truth which Christ ana the Pnmhets foretold over 
seven years ago.’§ Born in ^Iuunt Lebanon, he 
lived twenty-one years in Cairo, and was then 
converted to the Baha’i doctrine by a certain 
’Ab<lu’l-Karim of TihiAn. Afterwards he settled 
in America and became naturalized as a citizen 
of the United States. The proiiaganda which he 
inaugurated seems to have been at its height in 
1897 and 1898, and there is now a community of 
.several thousand American Baha’is, a considerable 
American literature on the subject, and a certain 
amount of actual intercourse between America and 
the heatlquarters of the religion at Akka. More 
will be said on thi.s .subject presently. 

5 . From the death of Baha’u’llah until the pre¬ 
sent day (A.D. 1892-1908).—Baha’u’llah died on 
May 16, 1892, leaving four sons and three daugh¬ 
ters. Difi’erences as to the succes.sion arose be¬ 
tween the two elder sons, 'Abbas Efendi (also called 
'Abdu'l-Bahd, ‘ the Servant of Bahft,’ and Ghusn-i- 
A'zam^ ‘the Most Mighty Branch’) and Mirza 
Mubammad'Ali (called Ghu^-i-Akbnr^ ‘ the Most 
Great Branch’). Baha’u’llah left a testament, 
entitled Kitdbu'Ahdl, which was published, with 
some introductory remarks and a Russian tr., by 
Lieut. Tumanski in the Zapiski of the Oriental 
Section of the Imi)erial Russian Archa*ological 
Society, viii. (1892). In this important document 
he says : 

'God's injunction is that the Branches(Jy/i^dn), and Twigs 

• See Trap. A'arr. li. 169 and 400-406. 

t Ib. i. 406-410. 

I See Trav. A'arr. ii. 411 f. The texts of the revelations 
were published by Baron Rosen on pp. 247-260 of Collections 
Scientifiqnea de I’lnstitut det Langues OrientaUs, vi. (.St. Peters- 
burff, 1891). 

5 It was at the ‘ Parliament of Religions,’ held at Chicago in 
1898, that the <1r>f trines first began to arouse consider¬ 

able atteiitJon in Auilth;.*, 


(A/ndn),* and Kinsfolk t (Munfa^sabin) should all look to the 
Most Mighty Branch (Gnimi-i-A’^ayn, i.s. *Abb&s Efendi). 
I.ook at what We have revealed in iny Most Holy Book 
{Kitdb-i-Aqdas) : “When the Ocean of Union ebbs, and the 
Book of the Beginning and the Conclusion is (Inished, then 
turn to Him whom God intendeth (man aradahu'Udh), who is 
derived from this Ancient Stock.” He who is lueanl by this 
blessed verse is the Most Mighty Branch : thus have we made 
clear the cotiitnnnd as an act of grace on our part. Verily, I 
am the Bounliful, the Gracious. God hath determined the 
position of the Most Great Branch (Ghusn-i-Akhar, i.e. Mirza 
Muhammad 'AH) I after his position. Verily, He is the tJoui- 
manding, the Wise. Verily, we have clioscn the Most Great 
after the Most Mighty, a command on the part of One All¬ 
knowing and Wise. . . . Sa^v, t> Servants ! Do not make the 
means of order a means of disorder, nor an instrument for [pro¬ 
ducing] union into an instrument for (producing] discord . . 

Thus far, then, it would appear that, in face of 
so clear a pronouncement, no room for di.ssension 
W'as left to Baba’ii’llAh’s followers. But almost 
immetliately, it would seem (for the history of this 
fre.sh schism ha.s not yet been dispa.ssionately in¬ 
vestigated, though much has been written on 
either side, not only in Persian but in English), 
the old struggle betw’een what may be described 
as the ‘stationary’ and the ‘ progre.s.sive ’ elements 
broke out. 'Abhn.s Eiendi apjiarently claimed 
that the Revelation was not ended, and that 
henceforth he w as to he its channel. This claim 
wa.s strenuously resisted hy his brother MlrzA 
Mubammnd 'Aii and those who followed him, 
among whom w’cre included his tw'o younger 
brothers, Mlrzil Badl'u’ll.lh and Mirza Ziya’u- 
’llfth,§ Bjiha’u’llah’s amanuensis, entitled Jarulb i- 
KhadimuHlfth (‘ the servant of God,’ MirzA Agh4 
jAn of KAshAn), and many other prominent BaliA’i.s, 
who held that, so far as this manife.station was 
concerned, the book of Revelation was closed, in 
proof of which view they adduced the following 
verse from the Kitdbd-Aqdas, or ‘ Most Holy 
Book’: ‘Whosoever lays claim to any authorityIj 
before the comi)letion of a millennium i.s a.ssuredly 
a liar and a calumniator.’ The dispute ha.s been 
darkened by a mass of words, but in essence it is 
a conflict between these two sayings, viewed in the 
light of the supernatural claim—w hatever its exact 
nature—which 'AbbAs Efendi did and does ad¬ 
vance. On the one hand, IhiliA’ii’llAh’s Testament 
explicitly puts him first in the succession ; on the 
other, being so preferred, he did ‘ lay claim t(» an 
authority’ regarded by the partisans of hi.s brother 
as bringing him under the condemnation equally ex¬ 
plicitly enunciated by Baba’u’llah in the Kittih 
%-Aqdas. As in the ca.se of the previous schism 
between BahA’u’llAh and §ub^ -1 - Ezel, so lieie 
also the conflict was between those who held that 
every day of Theophany must be succeeded by a 
night of Occultation, and those who felt that the 
Light by which they had walked could not be ex¬ 
tinguished, but must rather increase in brightness. 
And, a.H liefore, the conservative or stationary party 
wa.s worsted. For a time a certain equilibrium seems 
to have been maintained, but steadily and surely 
the pow'er and authority of 'AbbAs Efendi w'axeu, 
while that of his brother waned. Very bitter feel¬ 
ing wa.s again aroused, and this time over a large 
area; for not only Persia, but Egypt, Syria, and 
America were involved. IbrAhim Khayru’llali, 
the protagonist of the BahA’i faith in America, 
finally espou.sed the cause of Muhammad 'Ali;1[ 

• ‘ The Branches ’ (CAufn, pi. Agh^dn) are Bahi'u'llfch'B de¬ 
scendants ; the ‘Twigs ’ {A/nan) are ths Bib's kinsfolk. 

t Or perhaps ‘ adherents ’ is meant by ifuntasabin. 

t i.e. We have placed 'Abbis Efendi first, then Mirzi Mu 
^atntnad ‘All. 

i One of these brothers subsequently died, and In 190o 
the other joined ‘Abbis Efendi and renounced his previous 
aHefidance) 

I t.s. authority to promulgate fresh revelations, and enact 
new or repeal old ordinances. 

^ According to his own statement (Ths Three Questions, p. 
23), he viait^’Akki and was well received by 'Abbis Efendi, 
but W’as not allowed to bold intercourse with the other brothers. 
Only seven months after his return to America did he denounce 
'Abbis Efendi and declare his alle;riance to Mubauiiuad 'All. 
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but missionaries, including the aged and learned 
Mlrzfl Abu’l-Fa^l of GulpS-yagan, were sent out 
in the beginning of 1902 to the United States to 
oppose hirn,^ and at one time he professed to be 
in fear of his life. 

6. Doctrine. — A full discussion of BabI and 
Baha’i doctrine, even were the time ripe for it, 
would far exceed the limits of an encyclopjedia 
article. Before proceeding to set forth such a 
sketch of its most salient features as is possible 
within these limits, we must call the reader’s 
attention to one or two general considerations. 

(1) The Bab’s own doctrine underwent considerable develop¬ 
ment and change during the six years (a.d. 1844-1850) which 
flapscd between his ‘Manifestation’ and his death, and to 
irace this development it would be necessary to examine all 
his voluminous writings in a much more careful, detailed, and 
systematic manner than has yet been done. To mention only 
u few of the chief substantive works which issued from his pen, 
there is the Ziyarat-ixdma (of which Oobineau quite misunder¬ 
stood the nature when he described it as the Journal du 
PHerinage, for it is a devotional work designed for the use of 
pilgrims to the shrines of the Imams) and the ^aki/atu 
Bayna'l-Ilaramayn, both composed in the year of the ‘ Mani¬ 
festation.’ Then there is the DalA’il-i-sab'a f‘Seven Proofs'), 
and a number of Commentaries {Tafdsir) on aifferent tdras of 
the Qur’an, notably the Commentary on the Chapter of Joseph 
(also (^lled Qayyuinu'l-Asmd), and the Commentaries on the 
suras entitled respectively ai-liag<ira, al-Kawthar, aWAfr, 
etc., all of which belong to the earlier period before the Bah 
announced that he was not merely the ‘Cate’ leading to the 
hidden Imam, but the Imani himself, nay the ‘ Point' (A’u(/(a) 
of a new Revelation. Of his later writing, to all of which, as 
we shall see, the name Baydn (‘explanation,’ ‘utterance’) is 
applied, the Persian Baydn is, perhaps, the most systematic, 
but there are also several Arabic Baydns, a Kitdbu'l-AhJcAm, 
or * Book of T^aws ’ (tr. by Oobineau at the end of his Religions 
et Philosovhies dans VAsis Centrals), and one or two ‘ Books of 
Names’ {Kitdbu'l-Asmd). Few of these books are easy reailing, 
and he who has read even one or two of them will be inclined 
to agree with Oobineau’s judgment, ‘le style de Mirxa Ali 
Mohammed est terne, raido et sans dclat ’; while some are so con¬ 
fused, 80 full of rejietitions, extraordinary words, and fantastic 
derivatives of Arabic roots, that they defy the most industrious 
and indefatigable reader. The works of ^ublj-l-Ezel closely 
resemble those of the Biih, but the Bah&’i writingfs, especially 
in the later period, are much clearer and easier of compre¬ 
hension, besides which the tendency of Dah&'i thought wm 
to avoid abstruse metaphysics and unintelligible rhapsodies, 
and to treat chiefly of ethical subjects. 

(2) As there has never been anything corresponding to a 
‘ Church Council ’ amone the B&bis, the greatest divergence 
of opinion will be found among them even on questions so 
important as the Future Life, All agree in denying the Resur¬ 
rection of the Body as held by the Mui>amma<lan8; but while 
certain passans in the Persian Baydn seem to indicate that 
the spirit of the deceased continues to take an interest in his 
earthly affairs, and while certain sayings of the older BAbis 
lend colour to the assertion of their enemies that they inclined 
to the doctrine of Metempsychosis {Tandsukh-i-Arwah), gener¬ 
ally held in abhorrence by the Musalm.'lns, other Bnbis under¬ 
stand the 'Return (Rifat) to the life of this World’in a less 
material and more symbolic sense, while some disbelieve in 
personal immortality, or limit it to those holy beings who are 
endowed with a spirit of a higher grade than is vouchsafed to 
ordinary mortals. 

(3) It must be clearly understood that B&biism is in no sense 
latitudinarian or eclectic, and stands, therefore, in the sharpest 
antagonism to Qufiism. However vague Babi doctrine may 
be on certain points, it is essentially dogmatic, and every 
utterance or command uttered by the ‘ Manifestation ’ of the 
period (t.e. by the B&b, ^ub^-i-Ezel, Bah&’u’llAh, ‘AbbAs Efendi, 
and Muljammod ‘All respectively) must be accepted without 
reserve. Tolerance is, indeed, Inculcated by Bah&’u’llAh: 
‘Associate with [those of other] religions with amity and 
harmony’ Is one of the commands given in the Kitdb-i-Aqdas. 
But the same hook begins as follows: ‘The first thing which 
God has prescribed unto His servanta is Knowledge of the 
Day-spring of His Revelation and the Dawning-place of His 
Command, which is the Station of His Spirit in the World of 
Creation and (Command. Whosoever attaineth unto this hath 
attained unto all good, and whosoever is debarred therefrom ia 
of the people of error, even though he produce all [manner of 

K xi] de^a.* In other words, works without faith are dead. 

e Bab himself, and his Immediate followers, were still less 
inclined to tolerance ; according to the Baydn, no unbelievers 
were to be suffered to dwell in the five principal provinces of 
Persia, and everywhere they were, as far as possible, to be 
subjected to restrictions, and kept In a position of inferiority. 
The B&bis are strongly antagonistic alike to the ^ufis and to 
the Mu);iammadan8, but for quite different reasons. In the 

• Several American papers describing this mission are In the 

? resent writer’s poesession. One (The North Amsriean, Feb. 
6 , 1902) gives portraits of Mirz& Abu’l-Fa?l, his ooinp«nion 
^ajii Niyas of Kirm&n, and of 'Abb&s Efendi himseu, and 
hea^ its leading article * Astonishing Spread of Babism.’ 
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case of the Sufis they object to their latitudinarlanism, their 
pantheism, their individualism, and their doctrine of the 
‘Inner Light.’ With the Mubamniadan outlook they have 
really more in couimon ; but, apart from tlie natural resent¬ 
ment which they feel on account of the peisecutions which 
they have suffered at the hands of the 'ulam<t of Islam, they 
condemn the refusal of the Muslims to see in this new ‘ Mani¬ 
festation ’ the fulfilment of Islam, and, in short, regard them 
much as the Christians regard the Jews. For similar reasons 
the BahA’is detest the Ezells, whilst among the former the 
followers of ’Abbas Efendi dislike and despise the followers of 
his brother Muljammad 'Ali. 

According to the Bahl conception, the Essence 
of God, the Primal Divine Unity, ia unknowable, 
and entirely transcends human compreliension, 
and all that we can know is its Manifestations, 
tliat succession of theunhanies which constitutes 
the series of Prophets. In es.sence all the Prophets 
are one ; that is to say, one Universal Reason or 
Intelligence speaks to mankind successively, al¬ 
ways according to their actual capacities and the 
exigencies of the age, through Aluaham, Moses, 
David, Christ, Muhammad, and now through this 
last Manifestation, by which the old Bfibis and 
the present Ezelia understand the Bilb (whom 
they commonly speak of as IJazrat-i-Nuqta, ‘ His 
Horine-ssthe Point’; IJazrat-i-Rahhiyul-A' la, ‘ His 
Holiness my Lord the Supreme,’ etc.), while the 
BahA’is, who reduce the Bab’s position to that of 
a mere forerunner, or herald (muhashshir), com¬ 
paring him to John the Baptist, understand P>aha- 
Vllah. In essence all the Prophets are one, and their 
teaching is one ; but (to use one of the favourite 
illustrations of the Bftbis) just as the same teacher, 
expounding the same science, will speak in difierent, 
even in apparently contradictory, terms, according 
to whether he is addressing small children, young 
boys and girls, or i)ersons of mature age and 
ripe understanding, so will the Prophet regulate 
his utterances and adjust his ordinances according 
to the degree of development attained by the 
community to which he is sent. Thus the material 
Paradise and Hell preached by Muhammad do not 
really exist, but no more accurate conception of 
the realities which they symbolize could be con- 
v^ed to the rough Arabs to whom he was sent. 
Wlien the world has outgrown the teaching of one 
‘ Manifestation,’ a new ‘ Manifestation ’ appears ; 
and as the world and the human race are, according 
to the Babi view, eternal, and progress is a uni¬ 
versal law, there can be no final Revelation, and 
no * last of the Prophets and seal of the Prophets,* 
as the Muhammadans suppose. No point of the 
BAb’s doctrine is more strongly emphasized than 
this. Every Prophet has foretold his successor, 
and in every case that successor, when he finally 
came, has been rejected by the majority of that 
Prophet’s followers. The Jews rejected their 
Messiah, whose advent they professed to be 
awaiting with such eagerness; the Christians 
rejected the Paraclete or Comforter whom Christ 
foretold in prophecies supposed by the Mufiam- 
iiiadans to have been fulfilled by the coming of 
Mufiainmad; the Shi'ite Muhammadans never 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Malidi, without 

adding the formula (‘ May God 

hasten his glad Advent! ’), yet when at last after 
a thousand years the expected ImAm returned (in 
the shape of the BAb), tliev rejected, reviled, 
imprisoned, and finally slew nim. The Bab was 
determined that, so far as it lay in his power to 
prevent it, his followers should not fall into this 
error, and he again and again speaks of the 
succeeding Revelation which ‘He whom God shall 

manifest’ shall bring, and of 

other later Revelations which in turn shall succeed 
that ad infinitum. Indeed, he goes so far as to 
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say that if any one shall appear chiimin^jf to be 

* He whom Goa shall manifest,’ it is the duty of 
every believer to put aside all other business and 
hasten to investigate the proofs adduced in support 
of this claim, and that, even if he cannot con\unce 
himself of its truth, he must refrain from repudi¬ 
ating it, or denouncing him who advances it as an 
impostor. It is these provisions, no doubt, which 
have always given so great an advantage to every 
fresh claimant in the history of Habiism, and 
have placed what may be called the ‘Stationary 
Party’ {e.g. the followers of Suhh-i-Ezel and, later, 
of Muhammad'Ali) at so great a disadvantage. 

From what has been said above, the Western 
reader may be tempted to think of the Babi 
doctrine as embodying, to a certain extent, the 
modern Western rationalistic spirit. No mistake 
could be greater. The belief in the fulhlment of 
prophecies : the love of ajocalyptic sayings culled 
from the .Jewish, Christian, and Muhammadan 
Scriptures and traditions ; the value attached to 
tali.smans (especially among the early Biibis); the 
theory of correspondences, as illustrated by the 
mystical doctrine of the Unity and its manifesta¬ 
tion in the number 19, and the whole elaborate 
system of equivalences between names, based on 
tbe numerical values of letters, point to a totally 
(lifl'erent order of ideas, and are, moreover, in¬ 
grained in the true Babi doctrine, as distinguished 
from the same doctrine as pre.'^ented to and under¬ 
stood by most American and European believers. 
Even the practical reforms enjoined or .suggested 
by the Bab are generally basoil on some rpiite 
non-utilitarian ground. Thus the severe chastise¬ 
ment of children is forbidden, and consideration 
for tlieir feelings enjoined ; but tlie reason for this 
is that when ‘ lie wjjom God shall manife.st’ comes, 
he will come (irst as a ciiild, and it would be a 
fearful thing for any one to have to reproach 
himself afterwards for having harshly tre.ated the 
august infant. This and other similar social 
reforms, such as the amelioration of the position 
of women, are not, as some Europeans have 
supposed, the motive T>ower of a heroism which 
has astonished the world, but rather the mystical 
ideas connected with the ‘ Manifestations,’ 

* Unities,’ numbers, letters, and fullilment of 
prophecies, which to European rationalists appear 
so fantastic and fanciful. But, above all, the 
essence of being a Babi or a Baha’i is a boundless 
devotion to the ‘ Person of the Manifestation,’ and 
a profound belief that he is divine and of a diH’erent 
order from all other beings. The Bah, as we have 
seen, was called by hi.s follower.s ‘ His Holiness my 
Lord the Supreme,’ and Baha’u’llah is called not 
only ‘the Blessed Perfection ’ (Ja/mlZ-i-.J/i/A:), 
but, especially in Persia, ‘God Almighty’ {Hfiqq 
ta did). Then also there are dillerences of opinion 
as to the degree of divinity pos.ses.sed bv the 
‘Person of the Manifestation,’ and not all the 
faithful go so far as the poet who exclaims; ‘ Men 
call thee “God,” and I am filled with angry 
wonder as to how long thou wilt endure the shame 
of Godhead ! ’ 

Something more must now Ije said as to the 
‘ Point,’ the ‘ Unity,’ and its manife.station in the 
number 19, and otfier kindred matters. The idea 

of the ‘Point’ (aiiAj) seems to rest chiefly on 
two (probably spurious) Shi ite traditions. ‘ Know¬ 
ledge,’ says one of the.se, ‘ is a point which the 
ignorant made mulfi))le.’ It was this ‘point of 
knowledge’—not detailed knowledge of suosidiary 
matters, hut vivid, essential, ‘compendious’ know¬ 
ledge of the eternal realities of tilings—to which 
the Bab laid claim. The second tradition is 
ascribed to 'Ali, the first Imam, who is alleged to 
have declared that all that was in the Qur’an was 


contained implicitly in the SuratuH-Fdtihn, or 
opening ohaj)ter of the Qur’iln, and that this in 
turn was contained in the BUmi'lldh which stands 

over it, this in turn in the initial B (<-—>) of tlie 
BismillCih, and this in turn ‘in the Point w’hich 
stands under the L—>’; ‘and,’ ‘All is said to have 
added, ‘ I am the Point which stands under the 

Now the formula 

(‘ In tlie Name of God the Merciful, the Forgiving’) 
comprises 19 letters, which, therefore, are the 

‘Manifestation’ of the ‘ Point under the just 
as the whole Qur’an is the further ‘ Manifestation,’ 
on a plane of greater plurality, of the Blsmtllnh. 
Moreover, the Arabic word for ‘One’ is Wahid 

and the letters composing the word 

Wahid (^ = 6; ^ = 1; ^ = 8; ^-4) give the sum- 

total of 10. This ‘ first Unity ’ of 10 in turn mani¬ 
fests itself as 19 x 19 (19‘^) or 361, which the Bahis 

call ‘the Number of All Things’ 
and the words Kidlii shag (‘All Things’) are 
numerically equivalent to (cJ~20 -i- =30 4- 

= 300 =10) to wliicli, by adding ‘the 

one which underlic.s all plurality,’ 361, ‘tlio 
Nnml)er of All 'riiings,’ or 19-, is obtained. 

To the number 19 great importance is attached 
by the Babis, and, so far fis po.s.sible, it is made the 
basis of ail divisions of time, money, and the like. 
Thus the BAhi year compri.ses 19 months of Iff 
days eacli, to which intercalary days ‘according 
to the rium)>er of the H (>),’ i.e. 6, are added to 
bring the solar year (which they pro]K)sed to 
restore in place or the Muhammadan lunar year) 
up to the requisite length. 'I’he same names 
{Bahd, Jaldly Jamal, etc.) serve for the months 
ami the days, so that once in each month the day 
and tbe month (as in the Zoroastrian calendar) 
correspond, and such days are observed a.s festivals, 
Tlie year begins with tlie old Persian Naw ruz, or 
New’ Year’.s Day, corresponding with the Vernal 
Equinox, and conventionally obseiwed on March ‘21. 
The month of fasting, which replaces tlie Bamoi.laii 
of Islftm, is the last month of the year, i.e. the 19 
days preceding the Naw-ruz. The Bub's idea of a 
coinage having 19 as its basis has been abandoned, 
along with many other impracticable ordinances, 
.‘^ome of which are explicitly abrogated in the 
Kitdb-i-Aqdas or oth^ra of Baha’u’llali’s wTitings. 
The ‘Unity’ is also nianife.sted in the divine 

attribute I.layy ‘the Living,’ whicli equals 

8+10 = 18, or, with the ‘one which underlies all 
plurality,’ 19. 'rhe Bfth accordingly chose 18 
disciples, who, with himself, constituted the 

‘Letters of tlie Living’ ‘First 

Unity.’ The choice of Mirza Yahya, ‘Subb-i- 
Ezer (‘the Dawn of Eternity’), by tlie Bah as Iiis 
successor, was probably also determined by tlie 

fact that the name Yahya ( = 36) was a 

multiple of 18, on wliich account Suhh-i-Ezel w’us 
also called IFd/zir/(J l^^), wliicli is numerically 
erpiivalent to 28 (the number of the letters con 
.stituting tlie Arabic alphabet), ami signifi<.‘s 
‘unique,’ i.e. nniriifestirm trie Unity. 

The importance attacneii by the Bahis to the 
numerical equivalents of words is seen elsewhere, 
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and especially in tlunr liabit of roferrin^^ cryptically 
to towns connected with their history by names 
of an equivalent value. Thus Atlrianople, calle<I 

in Turkisll Edirnt is named Arzu's iiirr 

»b* ‘t-he Land of the Mystery,’ both 
words, Edirni and 6’irr, being numerically 
equivalent to 260. So Zanjiin (^lAr^ = lll) is 
called AriuV-A'la = 111), and SO on. Other 

strange exjjrcssions with which the Babi writings 
(especially the earlier writings) abound constantly 
puzzle the uninitiated reader, who will have to dis¬ 
cover for himself that, for example, the expression 

‘ the Person of the Seven Letters’ J 

is one of the titles of the Bftb, whose name, 

'All Muhammad, consists of seven letters. Even 
in Baha'u’llah’s works such obscure terms occur as 
al-Buqatu'l l/ftmrd, ‘the Bed Place,’which means 
'Akka, and the like. 

The Bab laid down a number of law.s, dictat«*d 
in many cases by his personal tastes and feelings, 
which have practically fallen into abeyance. 8uch 
are his prohibition of smoking and the eating 
of onions (though these are still observed by the 
Kzelis), his regulations as to clothing, forms of 
salutation, the use of rings and perfume.s, the 
names by which children might be named ‘in the 
Baydn,* the burial of tlie dead, and the like. The 
laws enacted by Baha’u’lluh in the Kitab-i-Aqdasi, 
with the exception of the law of Inheritance, are 
simpler and more practical, and the whole tone of 
the Baha’i scriptures (which, of course, according 
to the Baha’i view, entirely abrogate the Bab's 
writings) is more simjde, more j)ractical, and more 
concerned with etliical than metaphysical questioms. 
Historically, there is much to be said in favour of 
yub^-i-Ezel’s claim, since he was certainly nomi¬ 
nated by the Bab as his immediate successor, and 
Mas equally certainly so recognized for a good 
many years by the whole Bftbi community ; M uile, 
assuming the Bftb to have been divinely inspired 
(and this as-sumption must be mode not only by 
every Bilbl but ny every Baha’i), it is difficult to 
suppose that he should choose to succeed himself 
one M'ho was de.stined to be the chief opponent of 
‘ Him whom God shall manifest.’ Yet practically 
it cannot l>e doubted that the survival and exten¬ 
sion of the religion formed by the Bab were secured 
by the modifications effected in it by Bahft’u’llah, 
for in its original form it could never have been 
intelligible, much less attractive, outside Persia; 
and even there, when once the ferment attending 
its introduction liad subsided, it would probably 
have sunk into the insignificance shared by so 
many Muslim sects which once played on im¬ 
portant r6le in history. 

At the present day there are a few Bftbis of the 
old school who call themselves ‘ Kullu-shay’Is,’ and 
decline to enter into the Ezell and Bahfl i (juarrel 
at all; there is a small, and probably diminishing, 
number of Ezelis ; and n large, but indeterminable 
number of Baha’is, of whom the great maionty 
follow ’Abb&s Efendi (’Abdu’l-Bah&), and the 
minority his brother Muhammad All. Latterly 
the followers of Baha'u’llrih have shown a strong 
disposition to drop the name of Bftbi altogether, 
ana call themselves Bahft’i, and to 
suppress the earlier history and literature of their 
religion. Alike in intelligence and in morals the 
Bfibis (or Bah&’Is) stand high ; but it is not certain 
to the present wTiter that thoir triumph oyer 
Islftm in Persia would ultimately conduce to the 
welfare of that distracted land, or that the toler¬ 


ance they now adv(;catc M'ould stand the test ot 
success and supremacy. 

LiTi'.itATi RK.—An exhaustive treatment of the literature of 
this sutjji-ct wouhi have to deal with tlie following divisions : 

i. HA III Sf'Hli’TUHESt ah in Arahi*: (^r Tersian, regarded by 
all or liy certain sectiong of the liahis as revelations, and in¬ 
cluding : 

(a) W’ritiivjs of Mirza 'All Muham nad the Bab (a.d. 
1844-1860).—These were divided by tl.e P>ab himself into 

‘five grades' (Shu’un-i-Khainsa, 

viz. verses (dt/dl, supplications (nmndjdt, 

commentaries (ft^ftmr, scien¬ 


tific treatises {Shn'un-i-'Umiyya, or 

§utcar-i-'ilmiyya, and Persian writinp-s 

{Kalundt-uFdrsiyya). The term Baydn ap)»lies especially 
to the writings of the ‘first grade,'and im liides all the 
dyat, or verses in the style of the Qur’an, produced by the 
Bab during his whole career. To special collections of such 
verses the term Baydn is also applied, and in this sense 
there are several Arabic Ihtydnt and one Persian Baydn, 
which last is, on the whole, the most systematic and in¬ 
telligible of the Bab's writings.* 

(fc) Writings of Mir Yahya, ‘ Subh-i-Ezel,’—Of these one 
of the earliest (composed before ISfi.*), since it Is men¬ 
tioned by Gobineau, whose book wa.s published in that 
year) is the Kilab-i-Fur, or ‘Book of I.ight.’ A list of 
some of ^ub^j-i-Ezel’s writings, drawn u]) by himself, will 
be found in Travellers Narrative, ii. (jJOiL Others are 
described in the ‘ Catalogue and Description of 27 Rabi 
Manuscripts’ by the present writer, publi.shed in JHAS, 
18;»J (xxiv. 483-493, (KX)-W2, etc.). In the last few years 
tl.e British Museum Library has, through the good offices 
of .Mr. Claude Delaval Cobharn, lately Commissioner at 
Larnaca in Cyprus, been enric:hed by an extensive collec¬ 
tion of manuscript works by Ijiubh-i-Ezel. 

(<;) Writings of MirzS Husayu'Ali ‘ Baha’u’llah.'—One at 
least of these—a polemical work in Persian named Tqdn, 
‘the Assurance’-was composed about a.i>. l^.'■)S-18^)9, 
during the Baghdad y>< riod, that is to say, previously 
to Bah&'u’llah’s ‘ Manifebtalion.' The remainder belong 
chieflv to the period intervening between that event 
and feah&’u’llah'B death (a.d. 1866-1892). Since every 

letter (fawA, tablet’) written at Bahk’u’ll/lh’s 

dictation—and many were written every day—Is regarded 
by his followers as a revelation, it would be manifestly 
impossil'le for any human being (except, possibly, his 
amanuensis) to enumerate them. The most important 
of his books, besides the earlier Tqdn, the Sura-i-lJaykal, 
the Abcdh-\-Sald\in, or ‘Letters to the Kings' (includ¬ 
ing the letter sent to Nil^iru’d-Din Shah, os above de¬ 
scribed, in A.D. 1869), ore Uie (which con¬ 

tains the most systematic and compendious statement 
of the doctrines, laws, and ordinances nronuiLnited by 
Bahau’llah), the Lau'li-i- Bashdral, the Kali mat-i- 
Haknuna, ond, lastly, the final Testament {Kiidbu 'Ahdi) 
already mentioned. Several ' authorized ’ collections of 
these and other Bahi’i scriptures have been lithographed 
In the East. The Kitdb-i-Aqdas has been printed at 
St. Petersburg, in 1899, with a Russ, tr., by Captain 
Tumanski, who also published the Kitdbu 'Ahdi in 1S92. 
In the same year Baron Victor Rosen published the Laxvh-i- 
Bashdrdt. The whole of the Epistle to Ni^iru’d-Din Shah 
and portions of the other Epistles to the Kings have been 
translated by the present writer in the JB.AS, 1889, and 
in Traveller's Narrative, ii.; an«i a French translation of 
the Tqdn (‘Livre de la Certitude’) was published by M. 
Hippolyte Prevfus and Mirza Habibu'lliih Shirazi in 1904. 
(d) WrUxngs of ‘Abbis Efendi (now called ‘Abdu'l-Baha). 
—Of these mention may be made of the Mafaica^dt 

(d^UtliLe), or ‘Outpourings,’ recently published in 

the original Persian, and in Fr. and Eng. translations, 
bv Miss Laura Barney and .M. Hippolyte Drc} fus. 

(s) irnfmj^s of Mirza Mulpammad ‘All, the brother and 
rival of 'Abbis Efendi. 

il. Devotional, doctrinal, and apologetic works hy 
companions and disciples of the Bab. Subl?-i-Ezcl, Baha u llah, 
•Abbiis Efendi, and Mirza Muhammad All, of which m recent 
times a considerable number nave been composed in Ei^nsb 
bv American believers and a smaller number In 1 rench. Many 
of the early Bilbis, such as Mulla Muhammad 'Ah of Birfur^ush 
(Jandb-i-Qud<ius), left writings whi»ih have been preserv^ in 
manuscript.t Mireft Abu*l-Fa^ of Gulpayagan, a devoted fol- 

• See the Traveller's Narrative, U. 836-S47, especially the 
definitions from the Persian Bay do given on p. 344 f. concern¬ 
ing the ' five grades ’; see also JHAS xxiv. (1892) 462 f. 

f For description of such a collection of the writings of 
Jandb-i-Quddus, see JR AS, 1892, 483- 487. 
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lower of Bahft’u'IIih, comiKised, about a.p. 1887, a Persian tract 
called IstidluUiJifa,* in which he endeavoured to prove to the 
Jews that the advent of their expectetl Messiah was fulfllled by 
the * Manifestation ’ of BahA’u’llah ; and he also wrote and p«»b- 
lished In Cairo a Persian work of 731 pajfea entitled Kitdbu'l- 
Fara’id, In which he replied to attacks made on the Bahk’is by 
Shaykh ’Abdu's-Sal&m. In defence of ^ubh-i-EIzel'e position 
and in elucidation of the [)rimitiv6 B4bi doctrine and the philo¬ 
sophical ideas underlying it, there is the very rare and in¬ 
structive Bcuht Bihishtf of Shaykh Ahmad of Kirumn (called 
RiihiX who W’as put to death at Tabriz alK)ut ISIXI. There la 
also a considerable literature, mauusoript and litho^finpliod, 
connected with the controversy whiidi arose after the death of 
Baha’u’Ilah between his sons.J and this controversy is reflected 
in numerous Knelish printed works pro<iuoed in America by the 
respective partisans of the two brothers. 

ill. Historical works written by believers (such as the 
Ih.'ttoru of Mir2d Jdni of Jidshdn, the Mew History, the 
Trarelltr's Scirrative, and part of the Hasht IUhisht\ or by 
o{>ponents (such as the account ifiven by the official historians 
of the Persian Court, Ri?;VquIi-Khan and the Lisamri-Mulk, in 
tl)o supplement ^ the Rairjotu'i • ^i\fd ajid the I^uiiikhn't- 
Tdivarikh respectively), or by more or less impartial observers, 
Asiatic or Kuropean. Amontj the most valuable of those 
written in the Kast from a hostile, or at least a critical and not 
very friendiv, pojint of view, nitmtion sliould espccialiv be made 
of Sayyid JamaJu*d-Dln’s art. in the Vir/Y. or 

Arabic Encyclopmdia of Butrusu'l - Bustani, ami of Mirza 
Muhammad Mahdf-Khan Za'Imu'd-Dawla's Miftuhu n thi'l- 
Abxcdb, also in Arabic, publislicHl at Cairo in a.ii. i321 (a.p. 
1903-1904). This last, though written in the form of a history, 
is rather polemical than historical, but it contains imj>orfarjt 
information obtained from original oral sources, and a certain 
number of pih'^g jT^sttricahoes. Another more purely polemioal 
work, composed in Persian bv a Christian convert to Isl.am, 
named Busayn-tpili, dedicated to some of the mujtahiiis of 
Kerbeli and Xajaf, entitled ilinhtiju{-Jdlibin fi raddi’l- 
Bdbiyya, and lithographed at Bombay in a . u . 1370 (a.d. 1902), 
also deserves mention. 

iv. Bar! I'OK.WS .—From the time of Qurratu'l -‘Avn, the 
Babi heroine wlio suffered martyrdom in a.d. 1S52. until the 
present day, jK>etry of a religious and often of a rhap80<li(^ 
cliaracter has been produced, though not in very great abund¬ 
ance, by Bikbi writers. The most celebrated Hafu poets since 
the time of <^urratu’l-'Ayn are Nabil, Andalib, Na im of Abada, 
and Mirza Yab.va Sar-Khush ; but tlieir {Kjems are 8(>oradic, and 
there does not seem to be any considerable collection of B4bi 
poems, either from one or from diverse pens. 

V . PoLKMlCAL WORKS. — Some of these have been incidentally 
mentioned above under classes ii. and iil., but there exist 
sthers, such as the Rajmn'sh-Shay tan fl raza'iU'l - Baudn 
^‘Stoning of the Devil, on the vices of the Bayan'), by Hajji 
Abdii’r-Kahim, lithographed (without date or place of issue) 
about A.D. 1892. This tract professes to be written in refutation 
of a Bahi ajK)Iogy entitled Kitdfru'LImdn fi idhhdri-SuiBati'l 
Bapan (‘the Book of Belief, setting forth the'Point of Itcvela- 
tion,’ i.e, the Bab), which apology Is incori)oratcd in the 
refutation. There are, how’ever, reasons for believing that, 
under the guise of a weak and unconvincing refutation, the 
writer's object was to argue in favour of the Babi doctrine, as 
held by the elder Biibis and the Ezelis, since he speaks resj*e(:t- 
fully of the Bab * on account of his holy lineage,’ makes the 
refutation of ^ubh i-Ezel depend on that of the Bab (whom he 
does not effectively refute), and practically conflnes his attacks 
to Baha’u’llah. 

Vi. Thk Enolish asd Frrkcs WRiTIsas of American and 
French believers in Bah.a ism (for only in the latter days of 
Baba’u’llah did the doctrines of which the Bib was the origin¬ 
ator spread beyond Asia) mav conveniently be placwl in a 
separate class. The chief of those which have come into the 
present writer’s hands (and there are, no doubt, many others 
with which he is unacquainted, for Bahi’lsm Is now active in 
America, and has its centres, associations, schools, and endow¬ 
ments) are, in chronological order, as follows : 

Ibrahim George Kheiralla {i.e. Khayru’Uih) assisted by 
Howard MacNutt, BMa'uVfuA (‘The Glory of God'), 2 vols., 
Chicago, 19(M); Facts for Bchaists, tr. and ed. by I. G. Kheir¬ 
alla (this paniphlet deals with the dispute between ’Ablws 
Efendi anci his brother Muhammad 'Ah, and supports the 
claims of the latter), Chicago, 1901 ; Ibrahim George Kheiralla, 
The Three Questions, -<5 pp. of English and 15 pp. of Arabic 
juAtificatives (n.d.); Stoyan Krstoff Vatralsky, Mo¬ 
hammedan (Jnnsticism in America : the origin, hi.ttortj, char¬ 
acter, and esoteric doctrines of the Truth - knoirers (from 
AJTh, Jan. 1902, pp. 67-78), Boston, 1902; Gabriel Sacy, 
Le likgne de Dieu et de VAgneau, ct/nnu sous le nom de 
Babysme, Cairo, 1902 ; Le Livre des Sept Preuves (a tr. of the 


• JRAS, 1892, pp. 701-705. t Ib. pp. 686-696, 

t Of works ijelonging to this class the two following (pub* 
A.u. 1318 and 1319 [ma.d. 1900-1901 respectively]), 
of which the present writer happens to possess copies, are in 
• Mirza Muhammad 'AH and against the claims of 

Efendi. The first is cntiMid ftydnu'd - DalU li-man 
yuridu I-1(jbdla ila siwd'Cs-sabU, and the second appears to be 
from the pen of Mirza Aqi Jan of Ka.siiaii, called Khddimu’lldh 
{ the bi rvaiit of God '), who was for many years Baha’u'ilah’s 
amanuensis, and was afterwards among the most prominent of 
Muhammad ‘Ali and the opponents of 


Bab’s DaId'il-i-.Sab'a), tr. by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris, 1902 ; 
J'he Revelation of Rahd'n'lbih, compiled by Isabella D. Brit- 
tiugham, IJ.S.A., ]!)02; Myron H. Phelps, The Life and 
Teachings of Abbas EJendi, with Introtluclion by Edward G. 
Browne, London and New York, 1903; Le Livre de la Certi¬ 
tude {a tr. of the Tqan), tr. by Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirza 
Habibu’llah Shirilzf, Paris, 1904 ; Le Bfydn Arabs, le litre 
saci'^ du Babysme de Sfyyhi Ali Mohammed dit le Bab, tr. from 
the Arabic by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris, 1905 ; Arthur Pilsbury 
Dodge, Whence I Why I Whither t Man: Things: Other 
things, Westwood, Mass., 1907. One Ereli maiiifeslo, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of extrai'ts from the Few History, the 
Traveller's Narrative, and otijer works by the writer of this 
article, lias also appeared in America under the title of A 
Call of Attentiim to the. Behaists or Babists of America, by 
August J. Stenstrand, and is dated from Naperville, III., 
Feh. 13, 1907 ; .Miss Laura ClifTord Barney, who at <liffer* 
ent periods spent a considerable time at 'Akkk, and bus 
also travelled in Persia, collected orally the an.swers of 'Abb&s 
Efeiidt to a number of questions which she put to him on all 
sortii of subjects, and to which he replied from time to time. 
The.se replies have been uiiblished in the original Persian, in 
English, and in French almost sinuiltAneouKly. The Persian 
toM is entitled A/i Mufaivadoti 'Abdil Bahd, 
and on tlie Knglisli title-page Table 'Talks, collected by Laura 
Cfuronf Barney, London, ltX)8. Tlie English version is entitled 
Sotne Questions answered . . . from the Persian of ‘Abdnl- 
Bahd, translated by Miss L C. Baniev. The French version, 
translated from the I’ersian by Hippolyte Dreyfus, is entitletl 
Leg Le<:ons de St. Jean d'Aere . . . recueillies par Laura 
Clifiord Barney, Paris, 1908. 

Edward C. Urownk. 

BABA LALlS. —The name of a nioilern [lulian 
monotheistic sect founded by one BjiIk\ Lai in the 
first lialf of the 17tli cent. A.D. The sect is ap- 
larently now extinct. Labft LAl was a Kliattn 
>y ca.ste, Ixirn in Malwj\ in K,'ijj»utana. Ho be- 
caine tlie pujiil of a lihnkti apostle (see BlfAKTi 
MAROA) named Chetan Swami, whom he followed 
to Lahore. He finally settled at Delianjnir, near 
Sarhind (Sirhind) in the Lanjah, where he founded 
the sect 'which bears his name. 

Baba Lai wa.8 one of tho.«<e Indian reformers of 
the Ibth and 17th cents, who, like Kablr, Dadd, 
and the Enij>eror Akbar, endeavoured to found a 
jmrely monotlici.stic religion, combining elements 
derived nartly from the lieliefs of the Mu.salmiln 
Silfi.s anu partly from those of the follower-s of the 
llindil Bliakti-marga. Like Kabir, he followed the 
Blmkti-marga in the name by which he referreil to 
the Supreme, viz. liftnia; hut al.so, as in Kabir’s 
teaching, this Kdma wa.s not to liim the Deity 
incarnate as the earthly prince of Dudh, but was 
God the Father Him.sell, or, in other wonls, Kama 
after he had returned to heaven from his incarnate 
sojourn upon earth. The iloctrine of incarnation, 
which is an important part of the teaching of the 
Bhakti-marga, had no place in his system. On 
the other hand, as in the Bhakti-inarga and as in 
Sufiism, the keynote of his sy.stem was an all- 
ab.sorbing love directed to a gracious {lersonal 
God. As he himself says, ' The feelings of a per¬ 
fect disciple have not been, and cannot be, de¬ 
scribed ; 08 it is said : ** A person a.sked me, What 
are the sensations of a lover ? ” I replied : “ When 
you are a lover, you will know.”’ 

Baba Lai’s doctrine attracted the attention of 
the lilieral-minded prince DdrA Shukoh, the eldest 
and favourite son of the Emperor Shah Jahfln, 
who .sent for him and had several interviews with 
him in the year A.D. 1649. A report of these 
interviews is preserved in a Persian work entitled 
the Nddiru'n-nikdt, our only authority on Bdbft 
Lftl’s teaching. From this we gather that, besides 
the devoteil love which was the essence and founda¬ 
tion of iii.s religion, he taught that the Imman soul 
is a particle of the Supreme Soul, just as water 
contained in a flask is a part of the water of, say, 
the river Ganges. The flask which separates it 
from its source is the body, and blessed is the 
moment when the flask ceases to exist, and the 
water once contained in it can be reunited with 
the parent stream. The difference between the 
water in the lla.sk and that in the Ganges is that a 
drop of wine added to Urn former would impart to 
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it its flavour, but would i>e lost in the river. 
Similarly tlie Supreme Soul, or in other words 
the Deity, is beyond aci idctnt, while the human 
soul is atllicted by sense and passion. 

Withdrawal from worldly life is prudent, but 
not necessary. The real ‘ world * from which the 
disciple must withdraw is forgetfulness of God, 
not clothes, or wealth, or wdfe, or oll'spring. All 
created things are derived from one material 
source, or Nature, as the tree is <ierivcd irom the 
seed, but tlie evolution of the former from the 
latter requires the interfeience of an evolving 
(hiuj-e, or the inter{)osition of the Creator. 

l.n i-ii A ri:RK. —A fviller arrouiit of the sect will he found in 
Wilson, lUliijU/iiH Sects of the llindug (vol. i. of ‘Works’), 
lx)fiiloM, ISO‘2, a47 ff., from whi(--h most of the above hus l>eeii 
riravsn. (iKOUriK A. GltlEUSON. 

BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. 

[II. ZlMMKUN.] 

Introduction.--At the present moment it is an 
exceedingly diflicult task to give a short com- 
preheiisive acM'uuntof the liahylonian religion. In 
tlie lirst place, in spite of rniudi diligent research, 
particularly in the < (tiirse of tlie last tw’o decs'ules, 
the <;opious mat d ials derive<l from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, which are ever increasing through 
new dl^(•ove^ies and imblieations, are far from being 
thorougldy investigated or arranged in a sy.stematic 
form. 'I'he ditliculty of acquiring a clear know¬ 
ledge of tlie fundamental principles and the his- 
toideal development of the Bah. religion is increa-sed 
by its (Simplex character, due to an intermingling, 
Hot only of Sumerian and Semitic, but of (ither 
fo.. .,^11 elements wdiicli tiiid expression in it. 'rhen, 
linally, it must be noted that among students of 
the subject great diirerenc.c.s of opinion e.xi^t as to 
the es.seiitial character luid historical evolution of 
this religion. In an objective ai’coimt, such as i.s 
here demanded, these ditlerences must necessarily 
be referred to. We have to deal, in the first place, 
with the following (picistion : Are we to hold, with 
Wiiickler especially, that the religion of the Baby¬ 
lonians and their theory of the universe in general 
are to be regarded, at the time when our sources 
begin, i.e. about B.C. 3tXK), as essentially complete— 
a lixesi system, ba.sed on astronomical princijiles, 
wliich arose in a period which, for us, is entirely 
pi(-historic? Or, are the undoubted traces of the 
systematizing of the religion, which are found in 
our sources, and its clo.se connexion with an astral 
scheme, only the product of a comparatively late 
period? Was it only in the post-Babylonian, the 
Hclleni.stic, period that the system was perfectly 
completed, instead of having taken place, as 
W inckler supposes, in the earliest known hisUirical 
•criod ? The present writer feels compelled, from 
ii.>, study and interpretation of the sources, to 
adopt an intermediate theory lietween the two 
exlrcmcs just mentioned. It seems to him un¬ 
deniable that tliere wirs among tlie Babylonians, 
even at an early date, a tendency to reduce the 
world of the gods to a single .system, and to carry 
out the law of correspondence between great and 
small, heavenly and earthly, time and space, the 
macrocosm and the microcosm. At the same time, 
he does not feel inclined to exclude the element of 
historical evolution from the actually known period 
of Assy ro-Baby Ionian history to the same extent as 
W’inckler does. In iiarticular, it seems to him that 
tlie close connexion between almost all the chief 
deities and heavenly bodies and the jirojmrtionate 
distribution of the cosmos among tlieni rest a 
secondary element in our sources, w'liich it is still 
possible to trace, at least partially, in the history. 
The present writer further feels inclined to ascribe 
a more individual character to the several Baby¬ 


lonian divinities than is done by Wi 
harbour a strong suspicion of the theory that ev(in 
in ancient timc.s tlie several divine forms were re¬ 
garded ill Babylonia as only partial manifestations 
of a singhj deity, so that they could at will he 
substituted for each other. Moreover, to a far 
larger extent tlian Wiiickler is disposed to admit, 
we seem to have to deal in the Babylonian religion 
with unreconciled diflerencijs, due partly to widely 
deviating lo(‘al cults which once existed, and partly 
to the comhinalion of Sumerian and Semitic ele¬ 
ments already immtioned, as well as to the varied 
survivals from older stages of the Babylonian 
religion. W'e (taniiot, then, .speak of a tinished 
scheme ospresiiiit in the Bah. Weltanschauung 
(;on.^eauently in its religion. At the .same time, it 
must he conceded that Winckler’s construction of 
a Bah. Weltansrhauung has in many ways, in s])ite 
of its one-sidednes.s and evident exaggeration, made 
pos.sihle a better understanding of the religion of 
the Babylonians. 

I. History : The principal places of worship 
and the character of the Babylonian religion in 
general.—-.Vt tlie very commeiicemcrit of the cunei- 
Kirm sonnies, about the year B.c. .SOOO, we find in 
the original documents—royal in.scriptioris and docu - 
inents p(‘rtaining to civil law’—a perfectly confusing 
miiltitudo of divine ligure.s and names of temple.s. 
Un closer in.speetion, these distribute themselves 
among various local cults, which po.ssess greater or 
less importance, according to the political or re- 
ligion.s eminence of the respective seats of worship. 
Now, seeing that in Babylonia, in the earliest 
times, the seat of the supreme political power often 
clianged, it is clear that the city-gods of difl’ereiit 
and successive capitals might, in turn, have supreme 
significance for the whole laud—a significance 
which, as a rule, continued to influence the cult 
long after the city in question liad lost its political 
sujuemacy. In connexion with this change of the 
seat of political power, it must early have been 
felt nece.ssary to harmonize the local cults, whicli 
originally dilfered widely, and to bring the ^mds of 
the dilferent places of worship into some (lelinite 
relation to each other. In this way would lx* 
formed a divine State and divine families—pre¬ 
ferably in tlie triad of father, mother, son—after 
the model of the earthly State and the human 
family. Along with this went the division of the 
difl’ererit parts of the cosmos among the several gods. 
The matter is still further complicated by the fact 
that in most ca.scs, particularly in towns of Soutli 
and Middle Babylonia, the cult of an earlier 
Sumerian population was taken over by their 
Semitic succe.ssors. Here there must naturally 
have taken place new combinations of the ui iginal 
Sumerian and the imported Semitic re ligion.s idea.s. 

The most important seats of worship and their 
local deities w hich have to be considered are, pro¬ 
ceeding from south to north, as follow s: Erulu 
w’ith the cult of Ea, Uru (Ur) with Sin (tlie moon- 
god), Larsa w’ith Shamash (the sun-god), Urtik 
(Ereeh) with Anu and Lshtar-Nanfi, with 

Ningirsu, Nippur with Eiilil, Isin with Belit-Isin, 
Kish with Zamarna (Niriib), Kutfi (Ciithah) with 
Nergal, Bcibilu (Babylon) wdth Marduk (Merodach), 
Barsip (Borsippa) w'lth Nahu (Neho), Sippar with 
Shamash, Akkad with Ishtar-Anunitu. In addi¬ 
tion to these, we have in the Assyrian domain : 
Ashshur with the god Ashshiir, Nxnua (Nineveh) 
with Ishtar, Ar6ai/ (Arbela) with Ishtar, and in 
Mesopotamia Harrdn with Sin. 

Among these cities or seats of w’orahip, Uruk, 
Nippur, and Eridu must in the earliest times have 
been very specially prominent, since tlieir god.s, 
Anu, Enlil, and Ea, occupy from am ient days the 
chief place in the Babylonian {laiitheon—a position 
which they retained (even if this was often a mere 
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form) down to the latest times. But Uru and Larsa 
uust also at one time have held a chief place (as 
can be pailially traced in the actual history), 
their local deities, Sin and Shamash, play quite 
ft pre-eminent part in the whole scheme of the 
Baby Ionian religion. We cannot say with eoual 
ci'itainty whether the important r6le assignea to 
Isiitar is due to her position as city-goddess of Uruk 
or as that of Akkad. Undouhtedl}^ in the en.^e of 
the cults of Shamash and Sin we have from the 
very beginning to do with worship of the miij and 
the moon ; but it is not so certain that, in I lie later 
systematic scheme of the pantlicon, the connexion 
of heaven with Anu, the earth with Enlil, and 
the water with Ea, corresponds entirely with the 
original nature of these three goils. leather may it 
have been that, under the intluenee of the systema¬ 
tizing process which had set in, particular features 
connecting one of these gods with heaven, a 
second witli earth, a third with water, w'ere so 
utilized as afterwards to distinguish them sharply 
in tliese three directions, atid to distribute the 
cosmos among them correspondingly. Again, in 
the case of IsYitar it is a question whether her cult 
liad originally to do with the worship of the morn¬ 
ing (and the evening) star, the planet Venus, or 
whether here once more tlie astral character of 
Ishtar is not a secondary phenomenon, so that we 
have originally in this deity a personification of 
fertility In human, animal, and plant life. It is 
still less certain that the gods Marduk, Nairn, 
Ninib, Nergal, who in later times were associated 
on tlie one hand with phases of tlie sun, and on the 
other with the four remaining planets known to 
the ancients, had, to begin witii, any solar or astral 
significance. There is much, on the other hand, to 
indicate that the connexion of these gods with the 
heavenly bodies did not belong to their original 
cult ana nature, but that other features connect¬ 
ing them >vith nature and human life are the real 
key to their original character. 

Accordingly, we are of opinion that it is ira- 
lossible to postulate a purely astral basis for the 
JabyIonian religion, either in its Sumerian or its 
Semitic elements. On the other hand, it must 
(•ertainly be granted that at a relatively very early 
date, i.e. partially at least, in the period repre¬ 
sented by our oldest sources, all the chief gods, and 
not merely those who, like Shamash and Sin, had 
their origin in the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
had been connected witli the stars and the cosmos, 
and that the Babylonian religion had assumed an 
a.stral .stamp. This comes to light in ail the outward 
forms of the religion, and finds particularly clear 
expression in the cults and the mythoh).:y. This 
wide-spread astral vein must undoubtedly be re- 
^ardeclas an inheritance from the Sumerians. In 
its origin it is connected with the remarkable 
conception of the world as a unity—anotlier un¬ 
doubted heirloom received from the Sumerians, 
which Winckler has set before us so clearly. 
According to this view of the universe, all jilieno- 
rnena in the macrocosm and in the microcosm, in 
heaven and on eartli, are in a relation of mutual 
corre^ondence. 

2 . The chief figures of the pantheon.—Some of 
these have been already mentioned, but we must 
now proceed to notice and characterize them more 
fully. 

Anu (Anum) stands at the head of the supreme 
diviiHi triarl—Anu, Enlil, Ea. Whatever may 
have been the original signification of the name, it 
was interpreted as meaning * heaven,’ corresponding 
to the Sumerian ana, ‘ heaven,* and thus the deity 
was regarded as the heaven-god, over-against Enlil 
(the earth-god) and Ea (the water-go<l). He was 
thought of as enthroned in heaven, especially on 
the northern pole, which is eternally at rest. Here 


he reigned as king and father of the gods, who, for 
their part, had their homes in the stars which circle 
round the pole. Even the evil demons are in the 
last resort subject to him. The chief seat of the 
worship of Anu was Unik; but in later times he 
had also a temple at Ashshur, in common with the 
storm-god Adad. But, at lea.st in tlie perioil known 
to us from our sources, his cult retired strangely 
into the background. On the other liand, he con¬ 
tinues to i>lay a certain jiart in the iiiytliology, 
where ho is regarded as the supreme disjioser of all 
events. The liigh esteem which, notwithstanding, 
Anu at all [)erioils continued to enjoy as the chief 
of tlio go<ls. can only be explained as the aft«*r 
effect of a wide sjiicad Anii-worship belonging to a 
pre historic time. We'lind Antu, oy A7i(itu, nmn- 
tioned as the wife of Anu. She appears sometimes 
as tlie L'oddess of the earth, in contrast with her 
husband, the god of the heavens 

Enlil (I'llil)—a name which used to be generally 
misread lid —is the second god of the highest triaif. 
Here he is regardial as tlie lord of lands, as con- 
tra.sted with Aim, the lord of the heavens. From 
the mythical (cosmic) great mountain of the world 
(earth-moiintain), where he had his dwelling-place, 
he bears the fretjuent epithet of the ‘ grijat moun 
tain.’ His wife is called Sinlil, al.'^o BHit-inatdte, 
the ‘ lady of lands,’ as well as liclif-ile, the ‘ huly of 
the gods,’ the mother-goddess Kar EniiJ’s 

seat of worship was the city Nippur, with the 
temple E-kur, whose remains have been excavated 
by an American expedition. The worship of tliis 
deity must have held a specially im^xirtant place 
in the earlier Babylonian period. This can be 
gathered, not only from the direct evidence of the 
excavations at Nippur, but also from the nMe 
which, down to the latest times, Enlil plays in the 
Bab. mytliology (cf. the story of the Flood) and 
hymns. For, although in later days much which 
had been ascribed to Enlil was transferred to other 
god.s, particularly to Marduk of Babylon, this very 
fact proves that at a certain period Enlil must 
have occupied the chief place. 

Ea is the third god of the highest triad, and, as 
such, ruler of the water-tiepths. ’fhe pronuncia¬ 
tion of the name as Ea has not yet Leon quite 
fully e.stal*liMhed. l^erhaps, judging from the A(5y in 
Dama.scius, the name ought rather to be read Ac 
or something .similar. His seat of worship wji-s 
Eridu in the south of Babylonia, lying near the 
sea and the ernlKuichure of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. The cult of Ea must also once have 
enjoyed the highest reputation, as is indicated by 
the after-effects in the myths (cf., again, the story 
of the Flood) and the literature of exorcism. 
Owing to the fact that at a later date the cult of 
Eridu came, in a way that is not yet quite clear, to 
be combirietl with the cult of Babylon, Ea as the 
father of Marduk remained an object of living 
worship to the latest period of the Babylonian 
religion. He is regarded as the one of the great 
gods who stands nearest to mankind, and is thus 
most ready to help in difficult situations, and who, 
as the wir<e god, the lord of wisdom, has always 
the neces.sury means of assistance at hand. In 
particular, lie helps by means of his own element, 
the healing water of the streams and the iinder- 
Ijroiind springs, which play an exceedingly 
important part in exorcism—the peculiar domain 
of the Ea-cult. Here he is assisted by his son 
Marduk, who in this connexion is to lie regarded 
not as the city-god of Babylon, but rather as a 
deity of Eridu, whose identification with the god 
of Babylon was only secondary. Ea’s wife is 
Damkina. 

Sin, tlie m<ion-god, the first of the second triad 
of gods consisting of Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar (or 
also Sin, Shamash. and Adad), is the city-god of 
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Uru (OT Ur) in South Babylonia, where his temple, 
E-kishfihirgal (* house of liglit’), sto<j«i. But the 
Sin-cult liad a strong hold at an early date also 
at Ilarrftn in Mesopotamia. I’or even as early as 
the sources derived from Boghazkdi (middle of 
the 2nd mill. B.C.), Sin of Harr fin is mentioned. 
Here also a name readily applied to him is Bel- 
(farriln, ‘lord of HarrAn.’ Ilia wife is ^ways 
called Ningfd, ‘the great lady,’ ‘the queen.’ His 
son is Shainash, the sun-gotl (in Harran, Nusku 
specially appears as the son of Sin). According 
to the one view at lea.st, Ishtar is regarded as 
his daughter. The figure of Sin was undoubtedly 
connected from the very first with the worship of 
the moon, for the name Sin wa.s actually used by 
the Babylonians as an apj)ellative for the moon. 
Moreover, in the hymns luldrcssed to Sin his 
character as moon-god is quite clear; and it maj 
bo noted in this connexion that the moon-god is 
icgarded as a pre-eminently benignant and w'ell- 
tiisi)osed deity. Also connected with the moon is 
Sin s rAle as the god of oracles, although in this 
respect he is somewhat overshadowed by Shamash, 
the oracle-god Kar' 

Shamash, the sun-god, comes next to Sin in the 
series of deities, and is regarded as his son—a 
circumstance to be explained perhaps by a later 
sun-cult having displaced an earlier cult of the 
moon. In the case of Shamash also the name of 
the god is identical with the Babylonian and the 
c(»inmon Semitic name for the sun, so that here 
also the connexion of this deity with the great 
star of day is at all events original. The sun-god, 
moreover, of Babylonian religion is always of the 
male sex ; whereas in South Arabia, e.g., the sun 
was worshipned as a goddess. The seats of 
worship peculiar to Shamash are: in Southern 
Babylonia, Larsa; in Northern, Sipnar. In bott 
of these places his temple was called E-babbar 
‘ clear shining house,’ that which ‘ is as the dwell 
ing of heaven.’ His wife or mistress is Aiat ‘tin 
bride.’ As son of Sin he is also regarded as th< 
brother of Ishtar. As children of his we find men 
tioned Kettu, ‘justice,’ and Mfisharu, ‘rectitude 
—IKjrsonifications of qualities which belong tc 
Shamash pre-eminently as the supreme divine 
judge. There is further associated with him hii 
charioteer, Bunene. In many hymns Shamash i: 
celebrated as the sun-god, who every morninj 
favours mankind with his light, wno is tlr 
champion of all good and the enemy and aveiigei 
of all evil. Thus he is specially regarded, as ii 
noted above, os the su])renie judge in heaven anc 
on the earth, to w'hom all legislation is ascribed (cf. 
the introduction to the laws of ^ammurabi anc' 
the relief fimire of Shamash on the stele contain 
ing this code). As sun-god he was at the same 
time the supreme oracle-god, in whose name al 
soothsaying was carried on, and who was th 
)atron-god of the gild of soothsaying priests whicl 
leld so important a place in Babylonia. 

Ishtar, often nlaced third in tne triad of divin 
ities along witli Sin and Shamash, is the most 
prominent female deity in the Babylonian 
pantheon. Starting with local cults in which, as 
a female deity, she occupied the chief place, Ishtar 
came in the end practically to absorb all other 
goddesses of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon, sc 
that her name became, even at an early date, 8 
Bab. appellative for ‘ goddess.’ Whether her cult 
like that of Sin and Shamash, was from th^ 
beginning connected with star-worship—especialh 
that of Venus—cannot be decided with certainty 
although this connexion of Ishtar with the plane 
Venus and her character os ‘ queen of heaven 
may go bock to remote antiquity. The naiii< 
Ishtar, whose origin smd etjTuoiogy are still 
matter of dispute, does not enable us to come t 


,ny definite conclusion on this point. As little 
an we gather any certain information from the 
starte figures of the other Semitic religions, 
hich are in name and character closely related to 
;ie Babylonian Ishtar. Possildy we ought rather 
o assume a greater antiquity for her character as 
be goddess of fertility. Her principal seats of 
vorship were Uruk (where slie was also w'orshipped 
os Nanft), Akkad (here w’orshippeel as Anunitu), 
Nineveh, and Arbela. Here too, as is indicated by 
the very names Nana and Anunitu, we have un¬ 
doubtedly to do with what were originally in- 
dependent local deities, who came only in the 
course of time to be connected and identified 
This no doubt also accounts for the way in which, 
'n the later Assyro-Bal^ylonian religion, (juite 
leterogerieous elements are combined in the figure 
f Islitar. Her many-sided origin is again re- 
ilected in the varying genealogical relation in 
ivliich she is placed to the other gods. Thus she 
appears at one time as the daughter of Anu, at 
imUher as the daughter of Sin. The following 
are the nio><t j)ri)minent of the varied (jualities o/ 
Ishtar. She is the goddess of love and of the lif< 
of Nature in general, the goddess in wdiose cult, 
particularly at Uruk, ternj)le-prostLtutioii w'as a 
eatnre. In the mythological literature, especially 
in ‘ Ishtar’s de.scent to Hades,’ this characteristic, 
of Ishtar as the goildess of the sexual impuUii 
occupies a prominent place. On the other hand, 
she 18 expre.ssly the goddess of war and of tlie 
cha.se. In this aspect she is hailed with predilec¬ 
tion by the As.syrian kings w'ho were lovers of war 
and the ch.ase. The character of a mother-goddess 
appears to have been attached to the person of 
Ishtar only after the ligures of other mother- 
goddesses, particularly Ninlil (Bfdit-ile) and 
I)amkina, had been assimilated by lier. In respect 
of astral connexion, we find Ishtar associated not 
only with the planet V'enus, but also with the 
brightest fixed star Sirius. Her sacred animal 
is tlie lion, but perhaps the dove also belongs 
to her. In the countless hymns addressed to her 
Ishtar is hailed as goddess in all the aspects men¬ 
tioned above. But these IshUir-hymns some¬ 
times reach also a relatively high ethical level, 
glorifying her os the mightiest and most merciful 
helper of mankind, who frees from curse and sick¬ 
ness, and forgives sin and guilt. A unique feature 
in Bab. mythology is the relation between Ishtar 
and Tanimuz (see below, under ‘Tammtiz’). 

Marduk (OT Merodach), the city-god of Baby¬ 
lon, i.s, from the point of view of nis significance 
in the Bab. mythology, most closely connected 
with the fate of the city of Babylon. Just as 
Babylon came to the front politically at a late 
date as compared wdth the other cities of Baby 
Ionia, but tnereafter always overshadowed the 
w'hole in importance and power, so also Marduk 
is a younger figure in the Babylonian system 
of deities, and yet he finally comes near to 
absorbing all the other gods. Tiie meaning of 
the name Marduk lias not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. His temple in Babylon was called 
E-sagila (‘lofty house’), wuth the temple-tow'er 
E teinenanki (‘house of the foundation of heaven 
and earth ’). Mention is found of his wife 
^arpanitu (‘the silver-gloaming one’), of his 
father Ea, and of his son Nabii. But this connect¬ 
ing of Marduk with Ea and Nabii is undoubtedly 
accounted for by an assimilation of the local cults 
of Eridu and Borsinpa and their gods Ea and 
Nabd with those of Babylon. On the other band, 
an original feature of the Marduk-cult at Babylon 
appears to be present in the fact that his chief 
feast, the later general New Year festival <f‘ 
Babylonia, fell at the time of the spring equinox. 
This fact, along wdth many other phenomenl^ 
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leads us to comdude lliat Marduk was essentially 
a deity who, as far as the year is concerned, was 
conceived as emhodie<l in the spring sun bringing 
new life and light, and siniifarly embodied in 
the Miorniug sun by day. At a still earlier date, 
perhaps, he was regartied as only a god of vege¬ 
tation, who had his chief form of manifestation 
m the reviving vegetation of spring-time. On the 
other Inind, the role of arbiter of destiny, which 
Marduk assumes at this New Year festival, seems 
to have been lirst taken over from Nabu. The 
same holds good with regard to further features, 
which came later to l>o regarded as essential 
characteristics of Marduk, although certain ori¬ 
ginal traits in his character may have facilitated 
this assimilation. Thus the quality of Marduk as 
the god of healing and the helper in all sickness 
and need—the role which he accordingly plays in 
the literature of exorcism—is derived, as we saw in 
the case of Ea, from the cult of Eridu. The same 
■ource, in all likelihood, is responsible for the 
emphasis laid on Marduk as the wise and prudent 
among the gods. In like manner, the rOle of 
creator, ascribed to Marduk in the Bab. mytho- 
logy, was only secondary and transferred to him 
from other gods, like Enlil of Nippur and Ea t)f 
Eridu—a conclusion clearly indicated by the 
respective myths themselves. The connecting of 
Marduk witli one of the planets—during the 
supremacy of the city of Babylon, with the clear 
shining Jupj)iter—is certainly not original, but 
merely a i»roduct of priestly astral speculation. 
We hav^e still to mention that the j>roper name 
Marduk was, in the later period, more and more 
displaced by the appellative belu, ‘ the lord,’ so 
that tinally Martfuk was almost exclusively 
designated as BcL In like manner, his sjKiUse 
came to be calletl by preference iSf/iV, ‘lady.’ In 
the extant hymns to Marduk naturally all the 
features are reflected which were finally ascril>ed 
to him as the supreme being, the king of all the 
gods. Like the hymns addressed to Ishtar and 
Shamash, the Marduk-hymns belong to the noblest 
and relatively highest ethical products of the 
Babylonian literature. 

Nabu (OT Ncho)^ the city-god of Barsip 
(Borsijipa), occupied, it would seem, in the more 
ancient period before the rise of Babylon as the 
recognized capital, a more important position than 
later, when in the system of tne Babylonian priest¬ 
hood he is regarded merely as ‘ son ’ of Marduk 
and as ‘recorder’ of de.stiny at the New Year 
festival. The name Nabu is Semitic, and signifies 
‘announcer.’ What kind of ‘announcement’— 
possibly that of destiny—is in view’ is uncertain. 
His later function, already mentioned as reconler, 
writer of destiny, at all events favours the notion 
that the determining of destiny belonged originally 
to him, and was perhaps transferred from him to 
Marduk. Nabil is regarded not only as the writer 
of destiny, but in general as the god of the art of 
w'^riting and of science. Among other e8.sential 
qualities of Nabu w’e have to note that he often 
appears as a god of vegetation—probably one of the 
most original traits in his nature. On the other hand, 
Nabu probably owes his connexion with a planet— 
latterly Mercury, in the pre-Babylonian period pos¬ 
sibly Juppiter—to priestly speculation, which drew 
all the (leitie.s into its astro-mythological system. 
The same reason will account also for sporadic 
references associating him with the darker half of 
the year, in opposition to Marduk, the god of the 
bright half. The tem])le of Nabd in Borsippa 
bore the name E zida (‘ perpetual house ’), with the ^ 
tower E-uriminanki (‘ house of the seven ruler.s of j 
heaven and earth ’). NabU’s wife is called Tas/i- 
nietu, a personification of an abstract idea, 
‘audience,’without much living content. Nanfi, 


too, frequently appears as the wife of NabQ, and so 
does Nisaba the goddess of corn. 

Ninib is merely the conventional pronunciation 
of the name of a chief god of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. Unfortunately we are still in ignorance 
as to the real phonetic reading of the name. 
Lately, indeed, we have got nearer the goal by the 
discovery that the Aramaic reproduction o^ the 
name of this god was composed of the consonants 
t; but opinion is still divided as to the Bab. 
prototyT>eof this Aram, equivalent. Ninib origin¬ 
ally belonged to the cult which had its seat at 
Ni]>pur. Here he was regarded as the first-born 
son of Enlil, and the third of a triad composed of 
father, mother, and son (Enlil, Ninlil and Ninib), 
which we encounter in a similar fiishion in most 
of the old Bab. seats of worshij). His essential 
character is that of a mighty hero, who victoriously 
casts down all opposing pow ers—the aspect uinler 
which he w'as afterwards taken over by the 
Assyrians a.^ specially the god of war and the 
chase. In this asjMjct Zamama of Kish closely 
resembles Ninib, and is occa.sionally directly 
identified with liim. At the same time, Ninib is 
a god of healing—a quality which is specially 
ascribetl also to his wife Gulu, the great physician, 
the guardian patroness of the healing art. He is 
further regarded as a god of the fields—a trait w hich 
brings him into close contact with Ningirsu, the 
city-god of Lagash, a deity wlio in later times was 
very often directly identilied with Ninib. Here 
again, perhap.s, as in the similar ca.se of Nabu, it 
i.s possible that this relation to vegetation is one 
of the oldest features in the character of Ninib. 
On the other hand, the solar and astral traits in 
Ninib may again be due to his introduction into 
the priestly astro-mythological system. As far 
as his solar character is concerned, it is still doubt¬ 
ful whether he is to be regarded as coiinccied 
with the morning and spring sun, or rather to be 
thought of as associated with the sun of noon and 
summer. The planet associated with him is called 
Kaimanu (KCwftn)—the name in the Babylonian 
period at least for Saturn, but perhaps in the 
earlier period for Mars. In the heaven of fixed 
stars he was localized in Orion, and it is very likely 
that the conception of the constellation of Orion as 
a warrior goes back to the elevation of the war¬ 
like Ninib to the skies. 

Nergal is jiroperly the city-god of KutU (OT 
Cuthah), where hi.s temple bore the name of 
E-shitlam. The (Sumerian) name Nergal is un¬ 
fortunately of uncertain significance, although the 
pronunciation is fixed by its reproduction in the 
OT and on other grounds. Nergal has quite a 
peculiar position in the Babylonian pantheon and 
mythology, being expressly the god of the under 
world, ruler of the realm of the dead, and as such 
the husband of Eresh kigal^ the sovereign lady of 
the under world (although goddesses with other 
names—Lai^ (Laz) and Mamitu—are associated with 
him as city-goddesses of Cuthah). It is very 
questionable, however, whether this relation of 
Nergal to tlie realm of the dead is original, and 
not a later development due to some other trait in 
his character, or some peculiarity of the city of 
Cuthah. Thus Nergal is also a god of plague 
and fever, and as such stands very close to Ira, the 
plague-god proper, and is often identified with 
iiim. Like Ninib, he also appears as the god of 
war and of the chase. Again, in the same way a.s 
Ninib, he also ajinears as a benevolent god of the 
fields, granting fertility. It is iMjssible, as w’as 
suggested in the case of Ninio, that in this 
relation to vegetation is to be found the original 
feature of his character. On the other hand, the 
solar and astral associations may in his case also 
be secondary. For the connexion of Nergal with 
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the BUD, the destructive inrtuence of the noonday 
and TiiidHumraer Bun would be the determining 
factor. As far as connexion with the planets is 
concerned, he was, at least in the Babylonian 
period, associated with Mars, but possibly at an 
earlier date with Saturn. In the lirinainent of 
lixetl stars he was probably represented in the 
constellation of Leo (which was known in the 
Babylonian age), as we meet elsewhere with the 
lion as the syinlx)! of Nergal. 

Nusku (or Nushku), the meaning of whose 
name is still uncertain, belongs to the cult-group 
of Nippur, where he appear.s as the great pleni¬ 
potentiary of Enlil. Be.sides, he is met with in the 
sj)here of Sin of Harran, and is here occasionally 
introduced directly as the son of Sin. As to his 
nature, we are at least certain that he is a god of 
light. Frequently his name even alternates with 
that of the lire-god Girru ((iibil). Hence, like the 
latter, Nu.sku is ethically regarded as the enemy 
and conqueror of all evil and the promoter of all 
good. As thus connected with the moon-god Sin, 
Nusku is sjjecially associated with the sickle of the 
crescent moon. 

Girru (the Sem. form of the Sumer. Gibil) is the 
>cr 8 onihcation of lire, the lire-god proper of the 
iab. pantheon. As such, he is, for instance, the 
god of smith-craft; lie is also the gul of the holy 
sacrilicial lire. But, above all, he readily assumes 
an ethical asjiect, as tlie terrible god, who destroys 
evil by his purifying lire. 

Ramman (also called Adad) is the special storm- 
and thunder-god of the Babylonians. Both forms 
of his name, Kamman and Adad, of which the 
latter is the more common in Assyria, are of 
Semitic origin, and may refer to the roar of the 
thunderstorm. It is likely that the designation 
All ad is not native to As.syro-Babylonia, but 
goe.s back to the Western Semitic JJacUid. But 
in any case the ligure of a storm-god as such is 
of very old standing in the Babylonian pantheon, 
being found even in the Sumerian period, when he 
seems to have borne the name Ishkur. The great 
*m[K)rtance assigned to the storm-god in the Baby¬ 
lonian pantheon is evident not only from the rdle 
which he plays in the myths {e.g. the story of 
the FlcKid), but also, e.g.y from the fact that, in the 
ollicial lists of the gods, he often occupies the third 
place in the secomi divine triad, namely, Sin, 
Shaiiiash, and Adad, instead of the usual Sin, 
Shamash, and Ishtar. As storm-god he was natur¬ 
ally hailed as tlie giver of the wnelicent rains; 
while, on the other hand, by withholding rain he 
could bring drought and famine on the land. In his 
aspect as tliunder-god he is readily viewed as one 
w'ho by his thunder and lightning destroys tlie host 
of the enemy. His synilxd is the thunderbolt, his 
sacred animal the ox. In Babylonia, among other 
seats of Kaiiiman - worship, there is mention of 
Karkara and Khallab; in Assyria, at the ancient 
capital Ashshur, a temple was consecrated to him in 
common with Ann, who is represented as his father. 
Kamman also appears with Shamash as the god of 
oracles. The name of his w ife is given as Shala. 

Tammuz is a deity who occupies an altogether 
unique position in the Bab. pantheon. He does 
not belong to the number of the great principal 
gods. His cult must, not^yith 8 tandin^, have en¬ 
joyed great pic.stige. This is indicated by the fact 
that the Tamniuz-cult survived in the lands adjoin¬ 
ing Babylonia on the west, and in the post-Baby¬ 
lonian period. Tlie name Tammuz is derived from 
the Sumer. Duinuzi, and signifies literally ‘real 
child '; the older form is Dumuzi^zuab^* real child 
of the water-dci>lhs.’ He is described as the god 
of the green juant-growth, w’hicli is produced and 
nourished by fresh water. For Tanimiiz is essenti¬ 
ally the god of vegetation, whose revivmg in spring 


and withering in midsummer this deity persoriificH. 
Our sources do not, so far at least, enable us to 
decide whether (as in the Egyptian OsirLs-cult and 
probably in the later Taiiiniuz-Adonis-cult outside 
Babylonia) the native Bab. Tammuz-cult saw in 
that deity a ligure of human life whth its growth 
and decay, and even included the hope of a continu¬ 
ance of life for man after death. One of the main 
features of this cult is the mourning for the prema¬ 
ture death of the youthful 'lainmuz, which found 
expression in the weeping for him by male and 
female professional mounieis —a ( ustoni w itnessed 
to by a number of hymns lefei ring to it. There 
are also traces of a joyous festival in honour of the 
revivification of Tammuz. The myth of Tammuz 
brings him into close connexion with Ishtar, making 
him her husband, or ratlier lier lover. True, it i.s 
Ishtar also at whose door, according to the Gil- 
ganiesh epic, lies the responsibility for the yearly 
luouining for 'ramniQz. But side by side with this 
appears another conception, for instance in several 
Tainiiiuz-hymns and in the so-called ‘ Descent of 
Ishtar to Hades,’ according to which it is Ishtar 
that follows rammuz to the depths of the under 
world and seek.s to bring him up again. Thesi.^ter 
of Tammuz, Geshtinanna, is also found playing 
this part. 

Ashshur, the national god of the Assyrians, also 
de.serves special mention. Originally the local god 
of the city bearing the same name, the old capital 
of As.■^yria, Aslnshur thus gained the position of 
suiueme god of A.ssyria. As such he appears at 
the time of the A.ssyrian suj»reniacy especially as a 
god of war, who daring campaigus gives the As¬ 
syrian kings victory over their enemies, and calls 
them to hold sway over all nations. It is easy to 
understand how all that was attributed originally 
to the supreme gods of Babylon—such as Anu, 
Enlil, and Marduk—came to be transferred, not 
only in the mythology but elsewhere, to Ashshur, as 
the chief god of Assyria. Thus, e.g., he undertakes 
the conflict with the sea-monster Tiaiuat, which 
plays so large a part in the Bab. Creation epic. 

Finally, mention must be made of the names 
Igigi and JnwuwalT—designations for the Bab. 
deities as a whole, in their arrangement as gods of 
heaven and gods of the earth (under world). In 
the astral sense, in particular, we have to under¬ 
stand by the Jgigi the god.s w ho w'ere thought of 
as embodied in the stars above the horizon ; while 
the star-„ods, who had sunk below the horizon, 
W'ere regarded as Anunnuki, 

Alongside of the great gods, properly siieakiug, 
whose chief representatives have been described 
above, the Babylonians included in their religions 
system a great number of lesser divine beings. 
These again w'ere divided into those who mani¬ 
fested a character positively good and well-disposed 
to mankind, and those who showed a disposition 
positively hostile to man, and a desire to injure 
him. To the good tqnrits belong, among others, the 
guardian deities (god and goddess), one of whom 
was supposed to be assigned to every man. The 
eiul demons by a favourite conception make their 
appearance in groups of seven. They play a very 
important part in the literature of exorcism, as all 
misfortune and sickness against which the exor¬ 
cisms w’ere directed w'ere traced back to their evil 
influence. In the same category with these evil 
demons were placed the spirits of the dead, the 
gho.sts, to whom all kinds of hostile action towards 
the living were ascribed. 

3 . The myths and epics.—In the study of the 
Babylonian religion we have at our command a 
considerable trea.sure of myths and epics. 'J’he 
following is a list of those wdiich are most im¬ 
portant for our puiq)Ose, and thus far best kno^yll 
from the excavations; the Creation and cognate 
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myths, the Adana myth, the story of the Flood 
with the other Atrakhasis myths and tlie myth of 
the primeval kings, the Ira myth, the tabbii 
myth, the Zii myth, tlie £tana myth, Nergal and 
Eresh-kigal, Ishtar’s descent to Hades, tlie Uil- 
gamesh epic. Most of these literary remains are 
derived, in the form in wliich we now have them, 
tor the greater part, from the library of Ashiir- 
hanipal. l>ut internal and external evidence shows 
tiiat their composition belongs to a much earlier 
periwd. In the case of .some of them we have even 
actual copies of an earlier date (c. 2tX>0-Jo00 n.C.). 

(</) The Creation. —I’his part of the Kabylonian 
mytliology—partially known to ns, even betore 
the re discovery of ancient J>ab 3 ’lonia, from the 
(ireek tradition of Bero.ssus—receives fullest treat¬ 
ment in the cuneiform mj’thological literature in 
the seven-tablet epic Enanui elis'h^ so called from 
its o})ening words. The contents are briefly' as 
follows ; Before the heavens and the earth were 
made, tlie primeval father Ap.sd and the primeval 
mother Tiainat (both personifications of the prim¬ 
eval oc'can) along with their son Mummn were in 
existence. From these in a sncce.'^.sion of genera¬ 
tions sprang the gods. ApsQ and Tianiat, disturbed 
in the peace the^' had np to this time enjo 3 'e<{, and 
accordingly discontented with the new condition 
of allairs, devise a ])lau against the new world of 
gods. ApsCl perishes at tliis stage. But I'iamat 
vigorously’ prosecutes the scheme, and chooses for 
herself a new husband and assistant in the person 
of Kingu, to whom she gives the tablets of destiny. 
She attracts a section of gods to her side, and 
creates a number of monsters—the eleven—to help 
her in the battle again.st the gods. The contest at 
once l>egin.s. After several other gods have at¬ 
tempted in vain to overcome Tiamat, Mardnk at 
last oilers to enter the lists against her. But he 
stipulates that, if he is victorious, the higliest place 
among the gods shall in future belong to liim. In 
a solemn conclave of the gods this condition is 
accepted, and homage is done to him as the future 
king of the god.s. Then comes a detailed and mo.st 
vivid picture of the j)rej)arationa for the battle of 
Marduk witli Tiamat and of the battle itself. 
Marduk proves victor, and puts an end to Tianiat. 
He then turns his attention to the gods in her train, 
overcomes these al.so, and makes them prisoners. 
In the same way he rend(*rs harmles.s the monsters 
she has created to as.sist her, and finally her hus¬ 
band Kiiigu sutlers the .name fate. Marduk then 
returns to the corpse of Tiamat and cuts it in two 
parts, from wlu(;h he fa-shions the heavens and the 
e.iith. Then follow tlie several acts of creation. 
Accounts have been discovered of the formation 
of the heavenly bodies, and, after a large gap, the 
beginning of an account of the creation of man. 
The whole concludes with a hymn to Marduk as 
the creator-guil. It is worthy of note that this 
version of the Creation myth is clearly adapted to 
the position of Marduk as city-god of Ijabylon, the 
r 6 le of creator being a.scribea to him, although in 
other versions and at other centres of worship it 
was tilled by such gods as Anu, Enlil, or Ea. 
The creation of the world by Marduk forma at the 
same time the fe.stal legend of the Babylonian New 
Year festival, the creation of the world being evi¬ 
dently paralleled w'ith the annual reviving of nature 
in the spring. Alongside of this highly detailed 
version of the Creation myth we possess a shorter 
one, which, ajiart from a number of other marked 
variations, differs from the other particularly in 
this, that it knows nothing of the battle of Marduk 
with Tiamat, but describes the world as arising— 
here also out of the ocean—without conflict, in 
quite a peaceful manner. 

(b) Wliiie, as yet at least, we cannot prove the 
exi.->tence in Babylon of a so-called Paradi.se 


legend proper, we have in the myth of Adapn a 
story which seems intended to explain the mortality 
of man as opposeil to the immortality of the gods. 
Adapa, a son of Ea, has received from his father a 
high degree of wisilom—hence his de.signation ‘ the 
siiiierlatively imident’ {Atrakhasis) —but not the 
gilt of eternal life. On account of an act of vio¬ 
lence committeil by him, he is citetl to a})pear before 
the throne of Anu, the god of heaven. Adapa 
here had the opportunity, by partaking of the food 
and water of life whicli Anu ollered him, of atMpiir- 
ing immortality for himself. But, acting on a prior 
(•oun.''el ol Ea, he rejected the oflered and thus 

forfeited eternal life. 

(r) Between the Creation and the Flood the Bah. 
mj'thieal chronologj’, at least as we know it from 
Beros.sus,—the cuneiform originals supply os 3 ’et 
only sporadic traces,—interposes a list of ten 
primeval kitiff.^, of whom the hero of the FIoo<i, 
Utiiapishtim-Atrakhasis (in Berossus, XT-nfhro.<), 
is the last. The in.scription.s hitiierto have yielded 
no details concerning any of these kings except 
the seventh in Berossus’ list, Evedoranclios. Ac¬ 
cording to them, Eninediiranki—the native form 
of the name—was king in Sij)par, the city of the 
sun-goil Shamash. Tiie latter a«luj)ted him as his 
associate, and taught him all the secrets of the 
soothsaj’er’s art. Hence Eiimeiluranki was re¬ 
garded by the Babylonians as tlie ancestor of My 
highly esteemed soothsaying priests. 

{(/) It is most likely the same AtrakhaTis as the 
hereof the legend of the Flood that meets us m 
another mj’thical story. This mj^th tells how all 
kinds of plague, blight, pestilence, famine, and 
sickness were sent upon men by Enlil, the lord of 
gods, on account of tlieir constantly’ repeated trans¬ 
gressions. But Atrakhasis, who also appears in 
this myth as a eonlidant of Ea, alway’s succeed.', 
by his intercession in securing the cessation of the 
judgment. The connexion of this with the Flood 
myth is probably that the Flood was thought of 
as the last great judgment of Enlil on men Ik*- 
cause of their continual relapses into sin—a judg¬ 
ment from which there was no escape except for 
Atrakhasis himself. 

{e) It is not so certain whether the myth of the 
destroying god Ira should be placed in the sauif 
category, i.e. among the judgments preceding the 
Flood. In this myth Ira’s plenijiotentiary, Lshum, 
at his command traverses all lauds, ana works a 
frightful carnage among men. 

(/) The Bab. Flood 7iarrativey like that of the 
Creation, was long known from the pages ot 
Berossus. In the original recovered by the ex 
cavations, the story forms part of the Gilgarnesli 
epic, although there are clear indications that it 
once existed independently. The chief features 
of the story are briefly as follows. The gods in 
solemn assembly determine to send a ffcxid in 
order to punish men for their sins (this is plainly 
stated, at least at the close of the narrative). 
The god Ea, who had been pre.sent at the council, 
reveMs this design to a prot<^g6 of his, Utna- 
pishtim—also called A ‘ the superlatively 

uudent ’—of the city of Shurippak, and commands 
liiu to build a ship for his safety, and to take 
living creatures of every kind with him into it. 
Utnapishtim carries out the command, builds his 
ship according to a scale supplied by the god, and 
introduces his family and relatives, as well as all 
kinds of animals, into it. Shortly before the be¬ 
ginning of the AckkI, whose advent had been pre¬ 
viously indicated to him by a divine sign, he 
enters the ship himself and closes the door, en¬ 
trusting the steersman with the guidance of the 
vessel. Early next morning the flood breaks 
forth, accompanied by violent storms and thick 
darkness. The gods themselves are afraid of the 
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flood, and ascend to heaven. The mother of the 
gods laments over the dentruction of her human 
ofl'spring, and repents having given her assent to 
the flood in the conclave of the gods. Six days 
and six nights the flood rages. Hut on the seventh 
day the sea is calm and the storm ceases. Utna- 
ishtiin opens an air-hole, and the light falls on 
is cheeks. T'heii laml hegiiis to appear, and the 
ship grounds on the mountain Nisir. After seven 
days, Utnapishtim lets a dove fly from the ship. 
Hut she conies back because she finds no resting- 
place. The same happens with a swallow, which 
Utnapishtim next sets free. At last a raven, 
which was the third bird liberated, does not re¬ 
turn, having settled down to feed. Then Utna 
pishtim brings out all that are in the ship, and 
uflcrs a sacrifice, whose sweet smell the gods per 
(cive with ]>leasure. Then follows a scene in 
wliich tlio mother of the gods and Ea wrangle 
with Erilil for having caused the flood. Enli’ 
himself, however, is enraged that all men du 
not perish, and that one, Utnapishtim, with his 
family, has been saved. In the end, however, he 
changes his mind, and even endows Utnapishtim 
and nis wife with the divine nature, and removes 
them to the realm far distant, to the ‘ estuary of 
the streams.’ 

We do not purpose here to discuss the real 
meaning of the Hahylonian Flood myth—a subject 
on which the opinions of students are very mmdi 
divided. We may say, however, that in all pro¬ 
bability no actual historical occurrence is even 
reflected in it; it is more likely that we have to 
do with a nature mvth whose background is 
formed by events in the daily and yearly course 
of the sun. . . 

{g) The subject of the Lahhu myth is the raging of 
a fabulous lion-like monster, allied with a mythical 
water-serpent, against men on the earth. After 
vain attempts on the part of other gods, one god 
finally succeeds in overcoming this lion {lahbu)^ 
and thereby procures for himself divine supremacy, 
as Maiduk aid after his victory over Tiamat. 

(A) The Za myth relates how the tablets of 
destiny, whose possession ensures the supreme 
power, were once stolen from Enlil by the storm- 
god Zfl. Here, again, the supremacy is promised 
to wdioever recovers the tablets from Z\i. And, as 
in the case of 'I'iarnat and of Labbu, it happens tJiat 
various gods make vain attempts till at last for so 
we may complete the defective text—one of them 
is .successful. 

(i) The Etana myth has for its principal figure 
Etana, a primeval hero, who seems to be regarded 
as the founder of the kingship on earth. In order 
to bring about the happy birth of his son, who is 
to be tlie first king ou earth, he applies, by tlie 
advice of Shamash, to the eagle for help to bring 
from heaven the medicinal herb which shall secure 
a safe delivery. Etana, seated upon the eagle, 
undertakes a journey, described with epic fulness 
of detail, to the highest heaven, to the throne of the 
queen of heaven, Ishtar, where the wonder-working 
plant is kept. But when he has almost reached 
his goal, Etana is overcome with fear, and drap 
the eagle down with him till both fall on the earth. 
Unfortunately, the conclusion is wanting, but pre¬ 
sumably it was to the eflcct that the child, in 
spite of the deadly fall of Etana, came happUy 
into the world and became the ruler of the land. 
The same myth further tells how this eagle, a* an 
enemy of the serpent, once devoured its brood, in 
return for w'hich the serpent plucked his wings and 
left him in a pitiable condition in a ditch. 1 his 
event seems to have taken place before the flight 
to heaven with EUna ; hence we may assume that, 
after his misfortune with the serpent, the eagle 
regained his lost powers. 


{j) The myth oi Nergal and Eresh-kigal tells how 
Nergal effected a violent entrance into the under 
world and threatened its goddess, Eresh-kigal, 
but afterw'ards became her husband and king of 
that realm. The visit of Nergal to the lower 
world was occasioned by a dispute, caused by 
Nergal, between Eresh-kigal and the gods of the 
upper world. In his passage he is accompanied by 
twice seven fever-demons. 

(A) T'he following are the principal points in the 
so-callcd Descent ojf Ishtar to Hades. Ishtar, the 
daughter of Sin, directs her steps to the realm 
of the dead, which, so far as its ajipearance and 
inhabitants are concerned, is painted in the 
darkest colours. On arriving at the door of the 
realm of death, she imperiously demands entrance 
from tlie doorkeeper, and, on the command of 
Eresh-kigal, this is granted. At evei^ one of the 
seven doors, lu^wevcr, an article of clothing is 
taken from her by the doorkeepers, so tliat finally 
she has to enter the kingdom of the dead perfectly 
naked. Here she is imprisoned by Namtani, at 
the command of his mistress Eresh-kigal. Coinci¬ 
dent with Ishtar’s descent to the lower world, all 
sexual intercourse ceases on earth among both 
men and animals. In this extremity Ea inter¬ 
poses. He creates a messenger, Sltu.shnnamir, 
and sends him to tlie under world, with the 
result that Eresh-kigal, although again.st her will, 
commands Nam tarn to sprinkle Ishtar with ‘ water 
of life ’ and to lead her out through the seven doors 
of the under world, restoring her garments as she 
goes. The conclusion of the mythical narrative 
then refers, in a way as yet not very clearly 
understood, to Tammuz, the youthful husband of 
Ishtar, and his worship, which seems to be con¬ 
nected with the cult of the deml. 

(f) The Gilgamesh epic is, so far as we can now 
judge, the most extensive epic poem of the Haby- 
lonians. It is specially rich in mythological 
matter, and hence, in spite of its being for the 
most part a heroic epic, its main contents deserve 
to be indicated here. The story is as follows. 
Gilgamesh is tlie ruler of the city of Uruk. His 
yoke rests heavily on the citizens. In answer to 
the prayer of the people of Uruk, the goddess 
Aruru creates Eabani in order that ho may go on 
adventures with Gilgamesh. Eabani, a creature 
j>ossessed of great strength of body and violent 
.sensual desires, dwells at first in the steppes >yith 
the wild beasts. It is only by means of a variety 
of treacherous devices, among which the seductive 
arts of a prostitute play the ^ief r61e, that he can 
be prevailed upon to enter Uruk and become the 
companion of Gilgamesh. Together, the two make 
an expedition to the cedar mountain in the East, 
where dwells the goddess Ishtar— probably the 
city-goddess of Uruk, who had been carried off by 
the Elamites—guarded by the watoliman Uum- 
baba. Their aim is to kill the watchman and 
obtain possession of Ishtar. After a fierce conflict, 
Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed in slaying IJiim- 
baba. Ishtar then offers her love to the victorious 
Gilgamesh, who, however, repels her advances, 
because she has had many lovers and has always 
destroyed them. Highly incensed at this affront, 
IshtAr gets her father Anu to create the ox of 
heaven, and sends liim against Gilgamesh to de¬ 
stroy him. But Gilgamesh and Eabani 8uccee<i 
in slaying the ox, and thereby rouse afresh the 
wratii of Ishtar, who is besides cruelly taunted 
by Eabani. It may be as a consequence of this 
conduct that we find Eabani attacked^by sovere 
sickness which ends in his death. Gilgamesh. 
deeply affected by the death of his comrade, 
hurries unresting over the steppes. His ohjoct 
is to seek in the far distance, at ‘ the estuary of 
the streams,’ his deified ancestor, Utnapishtim 
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also called Khasisatra (Atrakhasis), * the super¬ 
latively wise —the hero of the Flood. But the 
way is exceediri^dy didicult. First it leads through 
the uncultivated 8 tepf)e, where lions liave their 
dens ; then it goes tlirough the dark mountain 
Masliu, whose entrance is yarded hy two terrible 
scorpion-like men, who only with diliieulty allow 
Idni to pass. When he emerges on the other side 
of the mountain Mashu, Ciilgamesh comes to a 
wonderful park of the gods, lying on the seashore, 
where the goddess Sabitu, covered with a veil, 
sits on the ‘throne of the sea.’ From her (lil- 
l^amesh receives ilirections as to the way to Utna- 
jdshtim, and is advised to apply to his boatman in 
liie neighbourhood that he may ferry him over the 
sea and the ‘ water of death ’ to his great ancestor, 
(til^amesh follows this counsel, finds the InMitman, 
and after all kinds of adventures, esj)ecially in 
crossing the ‘ water of death,’ he reaches Utna- 
pishtirn. That hero imparts to the new arrival 
instruction regarding the meaniim of human life, 
and, at his request, gives him a detailed account 
of the Flood and of his ow'n translation to his 
present dwelling-place at the close of the Flood. 
It is, in fact, the Babylonian account of the Deluge, 
shortly sketched above, which i.s here interwoven 
as an episode into the (lilgamesh epic. At the 
close of this narrative, L’tnapishtim and his wife 
have recourse to all kinds of magic manipulations, 
in order to assist their guest to ‘ life,' but only 
with very imperfect success. By direction of 
Utnapishtim, the boatman then causes (lilgamesh 
to bathe at the place of puritication, and thereafter 
embarks with him to re.store him to his home. 
tiilgame.sh luckily finds in the deep waters a 
wonder-working plant mentioned by I'tnapi-'htim, 
to which he gives the name ‘ when grey-haiicti, the j 
man becomes young again.’ This he intends to 
take wdth him to uruk, to eat it, and to return 
to tlie condition of youth. But on the way the 
wondrous plant is snatcheii from him by a serpent. 
Great lamentation follows. Finally, along with 
the boatman, he reaches Uruk, but without the 
plant. The conclusion of the epic then relates 
liuw’ Gilgamesh, by means of necromancy, enters 
into communication with the .spirit of liis dead 
friend Eabani, and obtains information from him 
regarding the nature of the realm of the dead. 

4 . The realm of the dead and belief in a future 
life.—The ideas of the Babylonians regarding a life 
iLiier death are to be discovered from various pass¬ 
ages? in the mythological literature containing 
<lcscriptions of the realm of the dead ; e.g. the 
Descent of Ishtar to Hades, the Ilnd, Xth, and 
Xllth tablet.s of the Gilgamesh epic, the myth of 
Nergal and Fresh-kigal, and a variety of sjKiradic 
passages. On the other hand, certain pictorial 
representations, the so-called Hades reliefs, wliich 
w’ere formerly regarded as pictures of funeral rites 
and of the Babylonian hell, cannot, according to 
later investigation, be viewed in this light. The 
Bab. realm of the dead is depicted in the above 
passages as a dark place under the surface of the 
earth, full of dust, wherein the dead, clothed in 
'unged raiment, spend a shadowy existence, having 
the dust of the earth as their food. The apf»roach 
to this home of the dead a[>pears to be situated in 
the western region of the earth, and is ellected 
through .seven gate.s, and therefore seven walls. 
The entrance is guarded by sentinels. The fate of 
the dead in the lower w'orld seems to vary accord¬ 
ing to the way in which they paased from life— 
those, for instance, who fell in battle obtain a 
relatively endurable lot (drinking pure w'ater)—or 
according to the degree in which they are juovided 
with ofierings by ^UI\iving relatives. The worst 
fate, according to Bab. notions, that could befall a 
dead person was to remain unburied. The judg¬ 


ment, too, which the Anunnaki pronounced at the 
entrance of a dead man into the under world no 
doubt determined largely the condition.s of his so¬ 
journ there. The ruler of the realm of the dead 
IS the godde.ss Eresh-kigal, also called Allatu, who 
is enthroned in a palace as queen. Her husband 
aitpcars sometimes as Nergal and again as Niuazu. 
To her retinue belong also B^lit-yfiri, the great 
recorderess of the under world, and Namtaru, the 
attendant of Eresh-kigal, who carries out her com 
mands. In this place of the departed tliere is aDo 
to be found a spring of ‘ the water of life,’ w hi< b 
seems to be under the control of the ylnauauX 
The fate of the deail in the under world seems, 
according to Bab. conceptions, to have l>een unalter- 
ahle and permanent. Thus far, at all events, no 
certain traces have been found in the Bab. litera¬ 
ture of any belief in a general re.surrection or in 
the transmigration of souls. Tlic deification of the 
kings in tlie old Bab. period—partially during 
their lifetime and especially after their death—is 
to be otherwise interpn^ted, and proves nothing 
regarding a belief in a general re.surrection. 

Tlie cult of the dead had an important place in 
Babylonia and A.s.syria, altlumgh not nearly to the 
same extent as in Egjqit. Among its rites were 
the arranging of the ob.sequies, coupled with the 
appropriate funeral dirge and the usual mourning 
ceremonies, as well as the regular provision of food 
and drink os oll'erings to the departed. The method 
of disjMjsing of the corp.se wiis always, at lea.st in 
the historic period (as we learn from the inscrip- 
;ions and the excavations), that of burial; and all 
-winds of ornaments and utensils aeconipauied the 
body into the grave. 

5 . Soothsaying and exorcism. — Soothsaying 
and exorcism in their various forms play a very 
arge rble in the Bab. religion. Both of those arts 
were not merely practisetl unofhcially, but formed 
an iniportiint part of the cdlieial State religion. 
Thus in all tlie iiistTi])tions of the Bab. and As.syr. 
kings, from the earliest to the latest date, we read 
if their having recour.se to the soothsayer and 
exorcist at every critical iiionieiit of their uiider- 
akings as well as in connexion w ith all important 
eligious ceremonies. Thi.s accounts for the high 
3steem which was always enjoyed by the priestly 
sooth.sayer and the priestly exorcist in Baby Ionia 
and Assyria. For the same reason the texts relat¬ 
ing to soothsaying and exorcism are so exceeilingly 
numerous as to form the chief component of the 
whole Bab. religious literature. 

The principal .sjiheres from which the soothsayer 
drew his omens were the heavens—particularly 
solar, lunar, and planetary plienomena—and eiitrails 
—particularly the liver of sheep oll'ered in sacrilice. 
Thus, astrology on the one hand and exaiiiiiiation 
of livers on the other could almor^t be described as 
the characteristic features of Bab. .soothsaying. 
There were, however, numerous other phenomena 
from which omens were obtained. Thus, even as 
early as the Hammurabi period, we have texts re¬ 
lating to hyuroniancy. There are also numerous 
instances of soothsaying from dreams, from the 
action of animals of all Kinds, especially from the 
flight of birds, from unnatural phenomena such 
as monstrous births — human or animal, — from 
atmospheric changes, and so on. The copious Bab. 
literature on the subjetrt consists of exhaustive 
L-atechisni-like text-lsjoks for the soothsaying 
priests. All possible occurrences are casuistically 
stated, and tneir various interpretations given, 
according to a scheme such as tiie following; ‘ If 
such and such is the condition of the liver of the 
sheep, then the king (or the land) will have such 
and such an experience (happy or otherwise).’ In¬ 
scribed clay models of Hheeji livers, of wliicli only 
two specimens have as yet been discovered, were 
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even used to educate in tliis kind sootlisaying. 
Tliere have also come down to ua very minute in¬ 
structions regarding tlie ritual to he observed in 
practising the art in question. The iiatron of the 
soothsaying priests was Shamash, although Adad’s 
name is frequently coupled with his as occupying a 
secondary place. 

From a religious point of view a much higher 
stage than this act of soothsaying in tlie narrower 
sense exhibits is to be found in oracular responses 
of a comforting and encouraging (character, which 
were given by prie.sts and es[)ecially by jiriestesses, 
in the name of the deity. Hut the extant litera¬ 
ture belonging to this dejiartinent cannot with 
certainty l»e dated earlier than the 7 th cent., the 
time of lisai haddon and A.shurbanipal. 

The art of exorcism occupies a similarly import¬ 
ant place in the As.syro-Habylonian religion. The 
priest-exorcist fouml his sphere of work especially 
in cjiscs of sickness, where the function of the 
\>hysician was only gradually evolved from that 
of the exondst. It as the duty of the latter to 
remove the hau which wa.s supposed to lie on the 
sil k person, and to drive out the hostile demons 
who had presumahly caused the trouble. But in 
addition to ca 8 e.s ol actual sickness, the exorcist 
w«»s called in whenever there was any .suspicion of 
enchantment by evil demons or human oeings— 
witches and wizards—who were conceived to act as 
the instruments of demons. In the same way it 
fell to the exorcist to assist at all kind.s of cere¬ 
monial actions, such as the consecration of temples, 
the erection of pictures of the gods, eUr., and also 
at the w’orship of the dead—in .short, on every occa¬ 
sion on which men believed they had to fear the 
interposition of hostile divine powers, and w’here 
accordingly the exorcist by means of his charms 
would be able to counteract the activity of evil 
spirits. The means used by the exorcist in the 
ritual consisted, in the first place, in the repetition 
of incantations, a huge imuss of which have been 
handed down to us in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
literatures. In addition, there were a great many 
.itual actions, such as sprinkling with water, smear¬ 
ing the body of the patient, the practice of symlxilic 
ceremonies such as the burning of all kinds of 
olqects, and the like. An imjiortant r61e was 
played also by the penitent who was the subject of 
exorcism. He had to take a multiform part in the 
whole proceeding, by recitation and various other 
actions, such a.s casting himself on the ground, 
kneeling, etc. As in the case of soothsaying^ so in 
the service of exorcism, an extremely complicated 
ritual was in use, of which we possess extensive 
fragments in the form of texts relating to liturgical 
arrangements. Ea and Marduk appear as the 
chief gods of the exorcist cult. Eridu, the seat of 
Ea’s worship, is regarded as the home of the rites 
of exorcism. 

6 . Hymns and prayers.—The Bab. hymns and 
prayers to the gods reach a much higher religious 
level than the extensive literature of soothsaying 
and exorcism. Here again a large literature is at 
our disposal, althougdi much of it is unfortunately 
as yet in a very fragmentary condition. This 
hymn-literature, as we are now able to prove from 
iilentical copies belon^^in^ to the old Bah. period, 
enianat-ed preponderatingly from this very early 
date. From that time they were handed down 
with little variation, through thousands of years, 
to the latest times of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
We obtain from tliese hymns valuable insight into 
the religious ideas of the earliest Babylonian period. 
On the other hand, they can hardly be used as 
sources for the knowledge of the Assyro-Babylonian 
religion of the later epochs. For this we have 
rather to take account of the prayers and hymn¬ 
like invocations which are frequently introduced 


in the royal insci iptions of Bab. and Assyr. rulers, 
and who.se date can thus be exactly fixed. It must 
also be noted that the Babylonian hymnology, so 
far as yet known, is almost exclusively of a litur¬ 
gical character. Further, by far the greater 
number of the hymns in question belong to the 
ritual of exorci.sm, altliough the connexion of a 
h 3 min w'ith this cult must often have been only 
secondary. As to form, the Bab. hymns are, as 
w’as to be expected, characterized by a strongly 
marked rhythm. This strikes the ej'e at once from 
Hie fact that the verses each occupy a separate 
line, and often half-verses are indicated by the 
writing l>eing in columns. The same iinjiression 
is ina<ie on tlie eye by the fr'^quent combination of 
two ver.scs into a double • 4 -i s^. Similar phenomena 
are found in the otliei \K>etical literature of the 
Babylonians, in the myt!j,> epics, incantations, etc. 

Most of the liturgicui pieces, so far as they 
are not formuhe for exm.^sm, consist of festal 
hymns in lionour of a god oi goddess. These w ere 
sung by tlie priests or priestesses on the parti¬ 
cular feast days, and were intended for the glori¬ 
fication of a p.'iiticular deity—often through the 
description ol his exploits as portrayed in the 
myths. Tints we posse.ss a series of New' Year 
hymns, which w'ere intended to be sung at 
tlie New’ Year festival, Marduk’s fe.stival in Hie 
.‘spring. So there are a number of hymns to 
'I'amnulz, which no doubt were used especially on 
the occa.sion.s of tlie weeping for Tammuz ami i!ie 
reioicing for his return. In the ca.se of man}' 
other hymns, such, for instance, as those to Sin, 
Shamash, or Ishtar, tliere i.s little doubt that these 
also w’ere intended mainly for festivals in honour 
of these deities. On the other hand, the numerous 
incantation h^'mns, as is at once indicated through 
their frequent introduction into the exorcistic 
liturgies, were destined for the mouth either of the 
priest or of the penitent, to be employed for purposes 
of exorcism. These incantation formulae, like the 
act of exorcism itself, exhibit a fixed type, the 
dill’erent succevssive acts of the ritual finding 
expression in the hymn, now in a sliorter and now 
in a longer form. In the case of the priest w'e 
have the recitation of his credentials, the de- 
8 cri[)tion of the action of the demon, the praise of 
the gotl who overcomes the hostile demon, and 
finally the act of exorcism proper. In the case of 
the penitent, there is the confession of sin, the 
singing of a lament, the repetition of a penitential 
litany, and, finally, the oll'ering of a praj’er of 
thanksgiving, and tlie singing of a hymn of praise 
for the divine help received. So far as their 
contents are concerned, we constantly encounter, 
alike in the festal hymns and the incantation 
formuhe, the most elevated religious and ethical 
conceptions to be met with in the w’hole Babylonian 
literature. 

7 . Temples, priests, sacrifices, rites, festivals.— 
The inscriptions, from the earliest to the latest 
])eriod, all go to .show how numerous were the 
temples which the Babylonians and Assyrians 
erected for the w'orship of their gods. Not only 
had every city-god his chief sanctuary at his 
special seat 01 worship, but also all the gods 
belonging to the same groui) w ith him, as w’ell as 
a multitude of gods outside it, had temples erected 
for their worship, at least in all the larger cities. 
The structural plan of the Babylonian temple can 
to a certain extent be gathered from the numerous 
inscriptions of Bab. and Assyr. kings relating to 
temples built by them. Lately our intoriiiation has 
been extended by the discoveries in Nippur, Baby¬ 
lon, and Ashshur, w here a number of ground-plan'* 
have been unearthed. Allowing for all kinds of 
variations in detail, the general type of buildii • 
seems to have been as follow's. A large rectangul 1 
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court, approached throug:h a smaller fore-court, 
occupied tlie principal space. At the end farthest 
from the entrance there was a small .sanctuary, 
the most holy place of the temple, where the 
imafj:e of tlie ood was set up. At the sides of the 
great hall there were to be round a variety of side- 
chambers, used for keeping the temple-vessels, 
and Hs apartments for the priests. The temple 
proper had atiaehed to it a storeyed tower {ziqqnrat) 
rising from a square foundation. This tower was 
regarded as sjiecially sacred, and lK)re a special 
name. Like the temple as a whole, the tower in 
particular was looked on as an earthly copy of the 
world-structure, which was also conceived as of 
storeyed form. The tower seems also to have 
l)ecn frequently looked on as the ‘grave* of the 
god to whom the temple iHjlonged. The names of 
the temples and temple-towers belong almost 
e.xclusivelv to the old sacred Sumerian language 
—an indication of the influence which ideas 
originally Sumerian continued to exert on the 
Bab, cult. We must note also a very important 
part that was plaj'cd by the temples in the great 
cities such as Babylon, Nippur, and Sippar, alto¬ 
gether apart from ihe religious spliere. Owing to 
their possession of extensive lands and their wealth 
derived from other sources, they were a deter- 
mininf^ factor in the economic life of Babylon, 
becoming to a large extent centres of trade, rroof 
of this is found in the numerous commercial 
contracts, belonging to the earliest a.s well as the 
latest period, w have been discovered in tlie 
temple archives. 

In view of the important place whicli religion 
occupied in the life of the Babylonians and 
Assj^ians, the prestige and power of the vrit'sts 
were at all periods naturally very great. Wlicu- 
ever any of the kings, as, e.g., Sennacherib, 
attempted to free himself from tlie tyranny of 
the priesthood, his action simply recoiled nj>on 
himself, and a reaction always set in which 
only intensilied tlie power of the priests. The 
suMivisions of the priesthood were many, as is 
sutliciently evi<lenced hy the great variety of 
designations a[)j>lie(i to them. A siiecially im¬ 
portant place was held by tlie priestly sootlisayers 
and the exorcists or propitiatory priests, mIiosc 
functions have been dealt with in the foregoing 
section on ‘ Soothsaying and exorcism.’ A peculiar 
position w’as occupied also by the prie.stly 
musicians, whose duty it was to sing the hymns 
in the performance of the cult. For each of the.se 
separate cla.s.ses of priests tlicre were special 
ritual instructions, which are still partially extant. 
These give most minute directions regarding the 
separate functions of the j>riests in the various acts 
of worship. The difl'erent classes of priests also 
formed among themselves exclusive bodies with 
their own traditions. In this connexion the 
gild of soothsayer.s was specially exclusive, the 
office de.scending from father to son, and very 
strict rules l>eing laid dowm as to pby.sical con¬ 
dition a.s a qualification for priestly service. 
Similar, though presumably not quite .so stringent, 
regulations w’ouid apply to other priestly gilds. 
The fact that the arts of reading and waiting, and 
indeed every branch of knowledge, were in the 
hands of the priests, readily explains why in the 
Bab. literature almost every subject is looked at 
from the point of view of religion and priestly 
wisdom. This knowledge as w'ell as acquaintance 
with writing and literature—in Babylonia no ea.sy 
attainment—were communicated esoterically in 
the priestly schools, where successive generations 
of juiests underwent long years of instruction. 
Of thiswe have abundant evidence through our 
posse-siun of the actual tablets used in this training. 
Friestesses are also repeatedly to be met with m 


Babylonia, especially in connexion with the cult 
of Ishtar ; but w'omeii make their appearance in 
the cult more especially as <liscliarging the function 
of hierodouloi or teinpIe-prostitulCH. 

At all periods of the Assyro-Babylonian religion 
the system was extensive and multiform. 

Much can be gathered about Bah. sacrificial 
customs not only from numerous notices in the 
inscriptions, but al.so from pictorial representations 
of sacrificial scenes. Very frequently the sacrifice is 
regarded, tpiite in accordance with its original idea, 
as a gift, supplying the god with food or drink, or 
(in the case of the ‘ incense ’-oflering) causing him to 
smell a sw eet odour. But in other passages the idea 
clearly emerges that the animal sacrifice is a sub¬ 
stitute for a numan sacrifice that would otherwise 
have to be offered to the gods. At the same time, 
there not any certain trace of actual human sacri¬ 
fice either in the literature or in the pictorial rei)re- 
sentations. The offerings came to be regarded to a 
large extent as simply a temple-due, and as means 
of supiKjrt for the numerous priests. The materials 
of the hloo<lless offerings were chiefly bread, wine, 
water, mead, honey, butter, milk, oil, grain, and 
fruit. The animaf sacrifices usually c<uisi>ted of 
oxen and slieep, but other domestic animals w’ere 
also offered, as well as fowls and fish, and even wild 
animals. For the ‘ incense’-offering ce<lar and 
C 5 ’press wood, ami Hour, cane, and myrtle were 
used. In the case of the animal .sacrifice.s, detinilc 
'arts were reserved for the god, while other parts 
•ecame the portion of the I'ricsts. Strangely 
enough, the blood of the sacriticial victim floes not 
.seem to have played any conspicuouH part in the 
Bah. ritual. Tn addition to the offerings proper, 
it was customary at all periods of Bah. antiiniity 
to bring the most varied gifts to the Umiple aa 
votive offerings. 

Side by side with sacrifices and votive offerings, 
there was a great variety of other rites in the Bah. 
religion. Among the.se an iinjiortant place is lield 
by the propitiatory rites practised by the exorcizing 
priests, wno have been referred to in the .section 
on * Soothsaying and exorcism.’ Then we have also 
the mourning customs connecteii with the cult of 
the dead. These inclinlcd such practices as the 
heating of the thigh and the breast, the jdm king 
out of the heard, ami the mutilation of the body by 
means of knives. The supreme occasions of tfie 
cult were naturally the festivals. Of the.^^e by far 
the most prominent was the Babylonian New Year 
festival. This feast w’as in earlier times heM in 
honour of other gods. But wdien the Marduk-ciilt 
of the capital, Babylon, came to the forefront, the 
New Year fe<‘i.st Inicame at once the chief festival 
of Maniuk and the greatest and most important 
festival in the Bah. calendar. It was celeltrated 
on the firht days of the month Ni.san, at the time of 
the spring equinox. One feature of it was a 
proces.^ion, in which the image of Marduk was 
taken in a gorgeously equipped ship-car along 
the fe.'^tal street from his temjile, E-.sagih’l, to the 
housr* of the New’ Year fe.stival, and tlienee Imck 
to his temple. Neighbouring towns akso brought 
the images of their gods to Babylon to join in 
this procession. At the time of the festival the 
gods were supposed to sit in solemn conedave, 
under the presidency of Marduk, in the chamber 
of destiny, in order to determine the fates for the 
coming year. Among other festivals mentioned 
in the Bah. literature, a special place belongs to the 
lament for Tammuz in midsummer, in the month 
called after him. Prominent also is the feast of 
Ishtar in the following month, Ah. Among the 
days of each month the 7th, 14th, 21st, 2stli, and 
also the 19th w’ere supposed to he snecially un¬ 
lucky, and therefore there was a general sus)>enBion 
of business (»n these days. 
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General remarks on the character of 
THE Babylonian bfjagion.—I t very ditficult 
to form a iust estimate of tlie value and relative 
standing of llabylouian religious thought. This is 
lue to the fact that we are for the moat part 
dependent on ollicial documents, such as royal 
inscriptions, liturgical collections, etc. ; we have 
very few' documents of a private and individual 
nature which w'ould give us actual insight into the 
religious ideas which the people connected w’ith the 
external and traditional ritual forms and doctrines. 
But w'e may regard it as practically certain that in 
course of time, even w’hen external religious forms 
were retained unaltered, the mental attitude tf>- 
wards them underwent imp<jrtant changes. This 
may be assumed, in particular, for the later 
A.ssyrian and the Now Bab. period, and it hnds 
su|)port in isolated expressions in the inscriptions. 
Again, it is difficult to judge wdiether, and to what 
extent, there existed a simple unquestioning piety 
among the people, alongside of the learning and 
i)artifuly conscious deception of the priestly specu¬ 
lations. The presence among the Babylonians of 
this simple piety, a child-like trust in the divine 
help in all situations of life, is proved—and that 
even in the earliest i»eri<Kl—by many deeply re¬ 
ligious passages in the hymns and prayers, as w’ell 
as by other indications, e.g. the religious ideas 
whicn fiml expression in the formation of Bab. 
proper names. The religious sense of the Baby 
hmians admittedly never rose beyond a certain 
limit. They never attained to a stage at all 
corresponding to the ethical monotheism of the 
Hebrew prophets, or even the ethically elevated 
Ahura ^Ia 7 dn religion of the Persians. A purer 
development of tlie nobler germs present in tlie 
/Babylonian religion was bampered by the strong 
]trcdominance of Hu; magical and superstitious 
element, which at all periods played so great a 
part in it. At the same time, the Babylonian 
religion is a historical factor wiiose imiKirtance in 
its own genus must be fully recognized. Kven the 
strong emphasis laid on the astral element le<l, in 
movements historically connected with it, U> many 
pure and elcvuteii ideas, if also to much that wa.s 
abstruse and suiierstitious. 

LiTitnATCRU.—I. GESFHAI^—Thi fvjlle«t treatment is by M. 
Jastrow, Th« ReL of Rabylonia and Assyria, Heston, 189S, also 
Dis Rrf. hahylimifiisu. Assyrisns, Giessen, 1902ff. ; cf.,furlh^, 
H. Zimmern, ' ReliRion,' in KAT\ Berlin, 1903. pp. 345-643; F. 
Teremias. ‘Die Hahylonler und AMvrer,' in de la bau^yes, 
i 2.57-34H- A. H. Sayce, Thtt R*l. of thA Ancient Babylonians 
(ilibbert I’yectures), I>ondon, 1887, also The Bel. of Egypt 
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Title, Gesch. der Bel. im AUertuin, Gotha, 1896, vol. 1. pp. 

216. aleo Bab.^assyr. Gesch., Gotha, 1^0 Pp. 61^66* ; M. 
Jastrow, ‘Ueliifion of Babylonia,'etc., in extra vol- Pp. 

531-584 ; L. King, Bab. Bel. and Mythohgv, L^don, 1899; 
D. Bassi, Mxtol. Bab.-Assir., Milan, 1^99; R.^. TA* 


vorderas. Gesellschaft, viil, 6); P. Dhorme, Choiz de textes rel. 
assyr.-bab., Paris, 1907. 

(b) Realia of the dead and belief in a future life : A. Jeremiaa 
Die bab.-assyr. Vorsteilnnyen vom Leben nach dew Tode, Leipzig 
1887, also ‘ lloll© und Paroilies bel den Babyloniern'2, Leipzig, 
1903 (Der Atfe Orient, 5. 

(c) Soothsaying and Exorcism: K, Tallqvist, Die Atsyr. 
Beschworxingsserie Maylii, T.eipzig, 1896 *, H. Zimmern, ‘ Die 
BeschworungBlafeln “ Shurpu in his Beitrage zur Ksnntnis der 
bab. Rel.(\.), Ivcipzig, 1896; J, A. Knudtzon, Assyr. Ge.bete an 
den Sozinengott, Leipzig, 1898 ; R. C. Thompson, 2'he Devils and 
EJvil Spiyits of Babylonia, 2 vola., London, 1903-1904, also The 
Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon, 2vol8,, Jjondon, 1900; J. Hungrer, Becheruahrsaavng bei 
den Babyloniem, Leipzig, 1903 ; D. W. Myhrman, ‘ Die I.ahartu- 
Text*,’ in ZA xvl., 1902- A. Boissier, Choix de textes relatife 
d la divination assyr.-bab., 2 vols., Geneva, 1906-1906; F. 
Kiichler, Beitrage lur Ksnntnis der assyr.-babylonischen Medi- 
zin, l,.eipzig, 1904; C. ViroUeaud, L’astrologie chaldienne, 
Paris, 1903 0. ; C. Fossey, La magie assyrienne, Paris, 1902; 
K. Frank, Bab. Beschworungsreliefs, Leipzig, 1908. 

(d) Hymns and Prayers: H. Zimmern, liab. Busspsalmen, 
Leipzig, 1885, also ‘ Bab. Hyirnsn n. Gebete in Auswahl,’ Leipzig, 
1905 (Der Alte Orient, vii. 3), and ‘Sumer.-bab. Tamuzlieder,’ 
laipzig, 1907 (SSGW, pbilol. hife-tor. Klasse, lix. 4); L. W. King, 
Bah. .Magic, and .Sorcery Jjondon, ’ 896 ; F. Helm, ‘ Hymnen und 
Gebete an Marduk,' in Beitrage zf;r Assyriologie, v. 3, 1905 ; J. 
Bbllenriicher, Gebete und Hymnen an Nergal, Leipzig, 1904 ; 
E. G. Perry, Hymnen und Gebete an Sin, Leipzig, 1907 ; Et. 
Combe, IJist. dn calte de Sin, Paris, 11H)8; S. Langdon, 
Sumerian and Bab. Psalms, Paris. 1909. 

(e) Rites, Festivals, etc. : H. Zimmern, ‘ llitualtafeln fiir den 
Wahrsager, Beschworerund Sanger,’ in his Beitrage zur Kenntnie 
der bab. Rcl.,\i,, Leipzig, 1901, also ‘ Zum bab. Neujahrsfegt,' 
Leipzig, 1906 (SSGn\ pbilol.-histor. Klo-sse, Iviii. 3); W. 
Senrank, Bab. Suhnriten, Leipzig, 1W8; J, Morgenstern, ‘ Tht 
Doctrine of Sin in the Bab. Religion,’i^rlin, 1905 (.Mitteil. der 
vorderas. Gesellschaft, x. 3b 

( f) Miscellaneous ; F. Martin, Textes religieux assyr. et bah., 
Paris, 1903; E. Behrens, Assyr.-bab. Briefs kultischen 

lnhaltbau.sderSargonidenzeit, Leipzig, 1906; K. Frank, Bilder 
UTul Synibole, bab.-assyr. Goiter, Leipzig, 1906 ; J. Hehn, Sieben- 
xahl und Sabbat bei den Babylotiiem und im A T, Leipzig, 1907. 

H. Zimmern. 

BACKSLIDING.—A falling from grace after 
identification with religion, a reversion to sin and 
worldly ways after conversion, or a return to old 
habit.8 after reformation. The term historically 
has several times shifted the centre of weight of 
meaning. Onecandi.stinguish nerhaps four different 
(qualities of interpretation, although the various 
meanings will much overlap. (1) The first is that 
before it acquired any special technical significance. 
'Ibis apidics, for example, to the use of ‘ backslid¬ 
ing’ (n;ur. 9 ) in the OT, although the more special 
sense is recognized in the numerous Scripture pre¬ 
cepts to constancy, and in such examples as Saul, 
Judas, and Dernas. Our Lord predicts times of 
falling away in limes of trial (Mt 24^^' and the 
First Kpistle of John and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are full of w’amings against the same 
danger. During early Chri.stian centuries the fact 
of backsliding was also fully appreciated, hut the 
content of the term had its discussion chiefly under 
the heading of ‘apostasy’ (?.v.), or of ‘ persever- 


D. Bassi, Mttot. lyan.-AS.nr., Muan, lovv , anCC {(J.V.). 

M. of Babylonia (O) l^he second stage in its use was that in w'hich 

it assumed a theologicfiil meaning. 
time of and following the Calvinist and Arimnian 
controversy that the distinctly practical human 
interest in the idea w’as drafted off in the direction 
of speculative theology. If the salvation of the 
elect is foreordained, how' can it be otherwise than 


me nosyyvoiO<f\e aer ouigj^oTnerr, iatniwi.uns. loifv, 
aamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, vol. i., StroBsburg, 1W)6 , F. 
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the end? The Arminians said, however, that 
if Hie will of man is in any sense free, if the 



■ ? forVmlati’a doctrine of lueae-^tina^^ 

11 DV SPECIAL /* 0 /.vr.s\—In addition to the general aocoiints 

In th.“ork. j.i.t cikKi, cf. th. follo«lD? (omlUmg 

work, which colnW e.clusivelv ot \ md 


and in softening the ‘impossibility of repentance’ 
on the part of tho-.e who ‘ fall a'vay. 
in H 0 6 <-«(cf.,c.^.,TiIlotson, IForfe[London, 1820], 
vi 65 ff.). It is an interesting fact that Calvinists 
have been almost as diligent in preaching the need 
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of perseverance as have the Armitiians. Jonathan 
Edwards, for example, writes : 

‘ As pri-sons are commanded and counselled to repent and be 
converted, thoujfh it is already determined whether Uiey shall 
be converted or no ; after the same manner, and with the same 
propriety, i>erson8 are commanded and c'ounsellod to j^emevere, 
altiioucli by their beings already cotiverted, it is certain that they 
sliall persevere. Ry their resolutely and steadfastly perseverinjf 
throin:h all difficulties, opposition, and trials, they ohtaii 
an evidence of the truth and soundness of their conversion . 
and by their unstableness and backsliding, they procure an 
evidence of their unsoundness and hypocrisy’ (Works, if ~~ 
1830, vol. vii. p. 4S3). 

(3) Another change in meaning was that in which 
the idea assumed an evangelistic flavour. After pro¬ 
nounced conversions came to receive a high degree 
of emphasis among Protestants as the desirable, 
if not the only, method of regeneration, the danger 
of backsliding came to be nccej)ted as a matter of 
course, and was made tlie subject of the most 
zealous admonitions and sermons (cf. Baxter, 
Jl'orA-s [London, 1830], iv. 331-371). The need of 
a ‘renewal’ after backsliding was a common ex¬ 
perience, and the frequency of such an occurrence 
may be regai(Ie<l as the occasion of the formulation 
of tlie notion of the ‘second experience’ or 
‘ .sanctification * {q. v .). 

(4) Later there has arisen the psycliological in¬ 

terpretation of the term. Even at the height of the 
ewangelical interest in the qiic.stion, say during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
groundwork was lieing laid for an explanation 
of the lapses from the lively experience.s at the 
inception of the religious life. Among the causes 
of backsliding usually" specified in treatises and 
theological <iictionaries were: ‘ the cares of the 
world, improper connexions, inattention to secret 
and closet duties, self-conceit and dependence, 
indolence and listening to and parleying with 
temptations.’ As early as 1835 there was published 
a novel in Boston, entitled The Backslider, the 
chief t)oint of which seems to have been to show 
the diflerences in the temperamental and other 
characteristics of the hero and heroine of the tale, 
which would account for the constancy of the one 
and fhe backsli<lingof the other ; and a reviewer in 
the Christian (l 1836], vol. ii. pp. ll)8-‘2(>6) 

exjucsses the conviction that we shall ‘ succeed in 
the attempt to arrange the present multifarious 
mass of mental phenomena, and evolve the first 
principles to whicn they must all l>e referable,’ as 
IS being done in the material science.s ; and he 
appeals by analogy to the succe.ss of Mr. Louis in 
the investigation of the causes and conditions of 
diseases. Recently, something of a study has 
been made, of a statistical and psychological 
character, upon backsliding (see Starbnek, Psycho¬ 
logy of Religion, 1899, pp. .354-391). 

ft appears tliat nearly all persons who experience 
conversion are sooner or later beset with difticnlties. 
When the character of these difficultie.s is cata¬ 
logued, they are clearly the same in kind, essenti¬ 
ally, as those which ordinarily belong to adolescent 
development when not attended with conver.sion. 
It is worthy of note that the frequency of troubles 
is .slightly greater among tho.se who have undergone 
conversion than among the others. One may Took 
for the cause of this difference in several directions. 
In the first place, those who experience conversion 
are more open to suggestion and more impression¬ 
able, and accordingly more liable to have mental 
crises. Their emotional difficulties predominate, 
while intellectual doubts and questionings are 
more common among those whose growth is not 
attended by conversion. The difference seems to 
be due in part, likewise, to the fact that at con¬ 
version the ideal life and the past life are brought 
into definite conflict. There is a sharper cleavage 
between the higher and lower selves; an ideal 
is established which is more difficult to attain ' 


hecau.se of its great incongruity with the old life. 
The person is suddenly expecteef to identify liimself 
with the conventional ways of tlie Churches, which 
are at variance with his usual habits of life. It 
seems natural, if these causes obtain, that the 
conflict and friction in the adjustment of life to 
the uew' standard should be greater in the case of 
the conversion type. 

Still another cause of backsliding is the persist¬ 
ence of old liabits which for the time have lost 
their force, and are hidden from view in the 
presence of new lines of activity. When, after a 
time, the newlv-acouired enthu.siasm has partially 
spent itself, the old habits re-as.sert thernselve.s. 
Tlie difficulties ti.sually continue until there is 
formed a new set of neural habits wliicli correspond 
to the conduct of life on the .spiritual plane, and 
have become so deeply ingrained that life expre.sses 
itself naturally ancl easily through them. 

A very central condition underlying ljack.sliding 
.seems to be found in the natural tendeney of 
human interests to ebb and flow. Nervous energy, 
wlien directed vigorously in a certain way, com¬ 
pletely expends itself, and must then iiave a period of 
recuperation. Rliytinns in the supply of available 
energy are fully recognized, as is shown in exj)eri 
inent.supon cuntiiuions muscular activity, in the rise 
and fall of the wave of attention when focused ujxin 
a continuous object, in the successive presence and 
absence of a stiimilus on the threshold of sen.sation, 
and in many like phenomena. It is observable in 
the spells of depre.ssion that follow an exceptionally 
busy day, and in subnormiil temperatures tollowing 
fever, f’ersons very active in religious matters are 
apt to have ups and downs in their degree of re- 
’igious enthu.siasm. Those have been mund who 
lave experienced wave-like fluctuations of religious 
interest at pretty regular intervals. If a rhy thmicAl 
flow of energy is a law of life, it should Ihj expected 
that, following the great enthusiasm attendant 
upon conversion, there should be a decline. 

The rise and fall of religious feelings may some¬ 
times be the attendant of other natural rhythms. 
One j>er8on reports that during five successive years 
he was awakeneii to a religious enthusiasm during 
the winter, which declined during the summer ; 
and many other similar, though less striking, 
'nstance-s are on record. It has l>een ascertained 
t>y Mailing-Hausen that physical growth is acceler¬ 
ated during the autumn months and retarded from 
April to July. Tlie rise and fall of religious feel¬ 
ing may be conditioned somewhat by tlio rate of 
the metabolisms going on in the organism at 
different times of the year. It Is an interesting 
coincidence that religious revivals are held most 
commonly during the winter. 

There is a distinction between backsliding in so 
far as it affects the will-attitudes and that which 
centres in a fluctuation of warmth of feeling. 
While there are many instances of the former, due, 
perhaps, to the re assertion of old habitual moiles of 
reaction, the analysis of religious confessions shows 
another type, in whom the changed attitude towards 
life brought about through conversion is fairly 
constant, in spite of the fact that the intensity of 
their religious ardour suffers a decline. Their real 
religious status seems not to be affected even while 
they are inactive in the direction of the new life. 
These would seem to require a different spiritual 
regimen from those who backslide in the former 
sense. 

The point of greatest practical significance, 
perhaps, in respect of the post-conversion experi¬ 
ence, 18 that the new insight or mode of conauct, 
however genuine it may Be, must, in order to b« 
permanent, become so incorporated into a new set 
of neural habits that the new life may be as 
natural and spontaneous as the old. The former 
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type of life wliicii ih wtill htructurally a part of 
coiiHciousneisa, luuHt eitlicr be reiined and co-ordin¬ 
ated with the new, or the newly acquired Hpiritual 
ttelfhouil l)ecome ho persistent and constant as to 
draft olV the available encij^y and ho cast out the 
evil with the good. 

LiTsaATURE. —- Tillotson, Works, I^oiulon, 1820, vl. 66 ff.; 
Calvin, Jnstitutes, bk. iii. oh. 23; Wesley, Wnrhs, vi. 601T.; 
Edwards, Works, New York, vii. 48.31T.; Baxter, Works, 
Ix^ndon, 1830, iv. 3r>l-37l; Starbuclc, The J'sychology of He- 
Union, I>orKlon, IHthJ, np. 354-391; William James, The 
Varieties of Jieligious Kxperienc^, New York aiul l/ondon, 
1902; j, B. Pratt, The Psycholngy of Ileligioua lielief. New 
York, 1907. KdWIN I). StAKBUCK. 


BACON, FRANCIS.-I. Life.--The second 
greatest of the stars that .‘^lied their brilliance upon 
thizabethan England,—great both in power and 
achievement within hi.s clioscn held of speculation, 
— Francirt llacon Iuls left a name that i.s a bywonl 
among poj)ular moralists. Conbcious of failure in 
his own time, he trusted his name and memory * to 
men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and 
the n(*,xt ages,’ but the stain of his deeds, or of his 
omis^ionH, has not yet allowed the splendour of his 
intellect to be clearly see 
He wftji l>orn in London on the 22nd of January 1561, his 
father, Sir Nirhola* BjiCdn, bein^f then I^ord Keej>er to Queen 
Eli/Jibeth. His mother, second wife of .Sir N'ichola.s, uas a sister 
of the wife of Sir U illiarn f'ecil, afterwards I>ord Burghley, tht 
Queen's chief minister. His father hod the g^ifts of humour, 
aud.icitv, and duplicity esaetitial to guccess at Flli/Uiheth’s 
Odurt ; iiia mother jmssessed a classical training' and resulUint 
taste, which were upon a rigid Calvinism in religion. 

Some tra< »- of all of these Influences may he found in the char- 
acf.er anrl attainments of the eon. At the age of twelve, Francis 
Bacon entered Trinity (.tollei^e, Cambridge, of which Whitgift, 
the future ‘ mrslerate’ Archbishop, was the head. He remameii 
till he \sus almost fifteen (Christmas 1575), forming at the time 
a hovish disafijiroval of Aristotle’s philosophy, whi< h was after* 
war<ls gra\el_v recorded. In 1576 he became a inemher of the 
Society of (iray’s Inn, i/eing destined no douht for iwlitical 
office, to t>e securtMl throiigfi the jirofession of the I>aw. From 
1576 to 1579 he \\a.s in the retinue of sir Ainyas Paulet, .Vmhas- 
aadnr of the Queen to France, hut \sa.-4 summoned home on the 
•udilen death of his father in the latter year. Dean Church 
dates from this event, and the immediate downfall of his reason¬ 
able hopes wliic li it cs'casiom-il, the deterioration of Bacon's 
chariK'ter. At any rate ho began 8<X)n afterwards the series of 
canvas'-ifig, iiti}>ortuning. of>He<|uioii3, and servile letters to his 
relatives and others, asking for promotion or help, which are so 
pitiful t-o read, as coming from one so nobly endowed. He 
entered into re.sidertce at Cray's Inn, became an ‘ Utter 
Barrister’ in 15S2. ami a ' Hom-her’ (uhich gave him the right 
to practise) in i;>8<l. Meantime ho had entered Parliament aa 
niemlxT for Melcomhe liegis in 1584, and in subsequent Parlia¬ 
ments he sat successively ff'r Taunton, Liverpool, and Miildle- 
sex. He iMJviame one of the foremost sjveRkers of the day, ami 
one of the most elopient, :i<*conling to the well-known <le»criD- 
tion of Ben Jonson : ‘There happened In my time one nohle 
speaker who vv.,s full of gravity In his si>eaking. His language, 
when he could spare or pa.ss by a jest, was nobly censorious. 
No man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, 
or suffered ks-s emptiuLW, kss Idleness, in what he uUeretl. 
No meml*er of his epecch hut consisted of his own graces. , . . 
The fear of evorv man that heard him was lest he shouhi make 
an end ’(Ben .lon'son, 7’im5< r or Discoveries, ed. Srhelling, p. 30). 

In polilii^, both in the reign of Kliiaheih and in that of her 
Buo cssor, he supjiorted the supremacy of the }>ertonal authority 
of the w^vereign, hut urceil, wherever jwssihle, toleration and 
moderate reform. In 1501 he maile the acquaintance of Uie 
Earl of F.ssex, a young favourite of the Queen, Iwtween whom 
and Bat'.on a strong friendstiip speedily grew up. lii 1593, 
Bacon’s action in the House of Commons upon the nuiwidy Bill, 
which he opi>oe<Hl for g^»o«l rea.sons, brought him into disfavour 
with the ('ucen. Altliough he did not recant his onmion, Bacon 
prostrated himself at the feet of the Queen and her Minister, 
out b<?vond his rocr>j;iiition as oii6 o( the Counsel to the Croun, 
he did’ not either then or during the Queen’s lifetime receive 
any public ai»i>ointment. His uncle seems to have looked with 
distrust titx.ii hb brilliant abilities, and may have feared him as 
a rival to his own son (and successor). Sir Kohert Cecil. Qiieen 
Klixalieth herself, it Is recordeil, said of him that he had a 
great wit. and an exi'ellent gift of speech, and much other g^ 
learning, but in law thought he could rather show ^o jhe utter¬ 
most of his knowledge, than that he was deep (Si»edding. 
Letters and Life of Bacon, vol. i. p. 29i). His share ^he 
trial and cotulerniiation of Essex will always rem.ain a blot 
Upon his character, however many the extenuating c'rcum- 
BtJanccs that niav l>e urged. To strengthen hla waning authority 
with LheOueen/Essex obUlne<i »he amKiinUnent of Commander- 
in-Chlef in Ireland for himself. He 
utt-erly, and returned to face his ‘enemies 
being expressly forbidden to leave his ^ 

arrest, but afterwanls released, he entered Into a plot to seize 
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the Qiieen’e person, control the appointment of her ministers, 
and, ai>ove all, force the nomination of her successor. The rash 
attempt, fooli.shly conceived and recklessly begun, might have 
had the gravest t onseiiuences. Essex was (along with the con¬ 
spirators; urre.sted, arraigned for high treason, condemned and 
executed (](>01). Bacon, as Counsel to the Crown, was one of 
those selected to carry out the preliminary examination, and 
he took active part in the trial — to the prejudice of the 
prisoner’s chances. Essex being a popular hero. It was neces¬ 
sary to justify his execution, and Bacon was entrusted with the 
task of blackening the memory of his friend and benefat^tor. 

It is true that Bacon was hound, and had always professed, to 
place the service of his t^ueen and country above that of his 
friend ; and, as it has been pointed out, it is difficult to see at 
what stage he could either honourably, or even safely, have with- 
he)<l his services. One c.ari only regret that he bhowf <i himself 
zealous. Berhaps he could not, and ol mild not, have saved 
the life of Essex, but he need not ha' e »ent a hand in vilifying 
his name. 

After the death of the Queen and the accession of James in 
16U3, Bacon rapidly rose in honoi,?r and position. He married 
the daughter of an alderman, wi^k good dowry, in IWXi, he- 
caine Soli. it<^.r-Oeneral in lf)ij7, Atto »ey-General in 1613, and 
Lord Keeper (a title which was su.jn b.. ’.hanged for the higher 
one of L<)r<l Ciiancellor) in March 1M6-17. When he vvas 
Attoriiey-<»ener:d there occurred the famous Peacham case, of 
which Slacaulay has made unscrupulous use against Bacon. 
The discovery of a sermon, evidently intended for publie^ition, 
and containing treasonable language, 8ugge>ted a conspiracy, 
and it was di cided to ajqdy torture to Pea. ham in order to 
elicit the nac.es of iiis fellow-conspirators. The W’arrant was 
signtil by the Arciibisimp of Canterbury and by leading mem¬ 
bers of the lA»r is and of the Commons. Bacon, as Atiorney- 
fJencral, attended the examination, but cannot hy any stretch 
of the ijii.igiMiition be held responsible for it. It was one of the 
last occasions on which torture was applied in England ; Bacon, 
hou'ver, was not, in this matter, in advance of his time. 
AnoU'er of the unpopular cases in vvhich Bacon, owing to his 
position, ..VH involved, was that of the trial and execution of 
sir Walter ftaleigh flCl8) after his worse than foolish expedition 
to .South A ucrica. 

The real i-vil of his life, however, now as ever, was his sub- 
servien-ce, sometimes immoral, and always mean, to the great 
men of the day, who under King Janies were invariably selfish, 
grasjiing, regardless of po]>ular rights and even of the common 
rirtiie.s of life, J{u< kingham, whom Bacon allowed to interv'ene 
in the Courts and to influence the Judges, is the most con- 
ipicuous instance. Bacon, who had been knigiited in 1603, was 
in 1018 made Baron Vcrulam, and in January 1620-21 Viscount 
St. .Mbans. 

But at the very moment when fortune seeniwl to smile most 
k’eetly uiion him, she was preparing a volte-face unparalleled 
history. James, who for many years had been governing 
without a Parliament, hut who w.as in urgent need of subsidies, 
called a Parliament at last, which began to sit in 1621. From 
the first the members showed that money would not be voted 
for nothing: they began an investigation into certain abuses, 
the infamous monopoly-system and other matters. But it was 
soon clear that the Lord Chan.-ellor himself was the principal 
quarry they hunted. Certain evidence was brought forward of 
his having taken presents of money from suitors after, and even 
during, the hearing of their cases. It was not proved that 
Bacon had ever actually given a wrongous decision on account 
of the bribes ; the practice w'as common at the time, along with 
much worse practices. Rut the fact remains that Bacon, from 
the moment he discovered that he himself was in danger, showeil 
the white feather. He was in ill health and unable to attend the 
House of Lords when his case was being tried ; he confessed to 
every item of a long series of charges, and was condemned to be 
imprisoned in the Tower, to pay a fine of £40,000, to be deprived 
of all his otfices, and to forfeit the right to sit in Parliament. 
The imprisonment la.sted only a few days, and the fine appears 
never to have been enforced, but Bacon was irretrievably ruined 
In character and in fortune. He had never been wise in money 
matters, or indeed in any of the practical affairs of life, and he 
now foun<l himself hard pressed. He showed courage, however, 
in his misfortune, declaring, ‘ 1 was the justest Judge that was 
in England these fifty years: but it was the justest censure in 
Parliament that was th’ese two hundred years.’ Melodramatic os 
the statement sounds, it was probably correct. He had certainly 
been one of the most expeditious judge.>v of his time. Although 
In 1624 Bacon’s punishment was finally remitted and he was 
even summoned to sit in Parliament, he did not return to 
public life. The remainder of lus life he sv>ent in retirement, 
working at his great project of the renovation of the sciences. 
His death was directly caused by an experiment entered upon 
to determine whether animal bv>tiie9 can be preserved by cold. 
He caught a eudden chill in the process, and was earned to 
the house of Lord Arundel, where he died on 9th April 1626. 
To his host he had written, shortly before his death,—in ex¬ 
pectation of a speedv rocovorj’—‘ As for the experiment itself, 
ft 8Uoccetle<l excellently well’(printed in Sir Tobie Matthews 
Collection of Letters, U'iiO, p. 57). 

2. Works.— Bacon’s earliest printed work, and 
the most famous of all, Mas the Essays. It was 
published first in 1597, and consisted of ten essays, 
along M’ith which were printed the Meditationes 
Sncrce and the Colours of Good and Evil. This 
edition Mas reprintetl several times, but in 1612 it 
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was expanded into forty essays, and in 1625 into 
fifty-eiKlit, tlie final number. Within its own field, 
it IS undoubtedly one of the great books of the 
world. The terseness and brilliancy of its plirases, 
tlie delicacy and point of its criticisms upon life’s 
various pliases, tlie depth and yet the ligntness of 
its observations, have made it a ‘classic’ almost 
from the date of its publication. It was followed 
in 1605 by the Ttoo nooks on the Advancement of 
Learning, This work was afterwards regarded by 
Bacon os a part of the ‘ (ireat Henovation °{[nstnur- 
((tio Magna), was translated into Latin (the second 
book being expanded into eight new lx)oks), and 
published in 1623 as the de Dignitate et Augnientis 
Scientiaj-um, Lihri IX. It is a review of the whole 
state of knowledge tus it was in Bacon’s time, and 
as Bacon desired it should be. It pointed out the 
tlefects of man’s present knowledge, the lacunas or 
desiderata, and suggested a detailed classification 
and sy.stematization of the various branches of 
kno\\ ledge. The de Sapientia Veterum, 1609, is a 
fanciful attempt to show that in the Myths of the 
Ancients lies concealed a body of pliysical and 
moral knowledge which dates from an earlier, 
greater, golden age of man. The work on which 
Bacon’s fame as a philosopher chiefly rests is the 
Novum Orgrijiurn, published, altho\igIi incomplete, 
in 1620. It contains his logical method, hi.s criti¬ 
cism of earlier methods of scientific study, his 
warnings as to the dangers of fallacy which lie in 
wait for human tliouglit—the famous doctrine of 
the Idola, etc. The treatise had been written and 
re* writ ten by Bacon no fewer than twelve times, 
‘Severe a.s it i.s,’ says Church, ‘it is instinct with 
enthusia.sm, sometimes with po-ssion. The Latin 
in which it is written answers to it; it has the 
conciseness, the breadth, the lordlinec^s of a great 
piece of philosophical legislation’ (Bacon, n. 225). 
Few other works (Historia Ventoru7n, liistoria 
Vitas et Mortis, History of Henry the Seventh) 
were published during Bacon’s lifetime, but a i^reat 
number of works and fragments aj>r*eare<l at differ¬ 
ent dates after his deatli. The Sylva Sylvarum — 
a collection of facts, fable.-^, and proVdems in various 
branches of Natural History—and tlie New Atlantis 
—Bacon’s scientific Utopia—were edited by Rawley 
in 1627. Others followed in 1629 (Certaine Miscel¬ 
lany Works), 1638 (Opera Moralia et Civilia), 1648 
(Remains of Francis, Lord Verulain), 1653 (Scripta 
in Nat. et tlniv. Philosophia : Gruter), 1657 (Resus- 
citatio), 1658 (Op^iscubt Varia Posthunui), 1679 
(Baconiana : Tenison). The majority of these were 
edited hy Rawley, who was Bacoms secretary in 
the last years ot his life, anti who remained his 
profound admirer. The com[)lete works are to be 
round in Ellis, Spedding, and Heath’s edition, re¬ 
ferred to below. The works include many oc« n- 
sional pieces of historical and legal interest, a.s well 
as a number of sketclies anti appendixes to Bacon’s 
Instnuratio Magna of the Science.s. The majority 
of these are in Latin, but the more impmtant 
pieces, along with the de Augmentis, ami the 
Novum Organum, are translatetl by Spedtiing in 
the 4th and 5th volumes of tlie Complete Edition. 

3 . Philosophy.—Bacon, said Macaulay, ‘moved 
the intellects which have moved the world ’: he did 
not himself produce anytliing original in Science, 
in Plulosophy, or in hi.s own chosen region of the 
latter, liOgic. But he inspired others with his 
enthusia.sm for Natural Science, his holies of the 
preat issues for man which depended on its study, 
nis ideal of the methods by which it was to be 
approached. It is largely tkrougli his inspiration 
that what is vaguely described a.s the Scientific 
Method, the Positive or Empirical Method, is uni¬ 
versally applied to-day to the investigation not 
merely of natural, but of psychological, ethical, 
social, and religions phenomena. When Baron 


wrote, thought had already awakened from the 
sleep of the Middle Ages ; here and there observers 
had ari.sen wlio looked to nature itself rather than 
to human authority for information, and who had 
recourse to experiment to compel nature to answer 
their fiuestinns. Such were Roger Racon, Nicolaus 
of Cusa, Leonardo da Vinci, Copernicus, Vesalius, 
Telesio, Severinus, Tycho Brahe, Bruno, (iilbort, 
Galileo, Kepler, and Harvey. The mental horizon 
had been widened equally with the physical horizon: 
the ili.scovery of America and tlio invention of 
)rinting were still noveltie.s to the world into which 
hicon wa.s born. I’hcre seemeil no limit to the 
possihilitie.s of wealth, of happine.s.s, of knowledge, 
within man’s reach. In Bacon’s view it was the 
last of these, knowledge, tluit was to be the means 
of gaining tlie other two : and from the l>eginning 
of his maturer life he set himself the task ot show¬ 
ing men how the knowledge, which was also power, 
was to l>e attaineil. At 25 he wrote an e.‘<.‘<ay on 
the subject which lie called the ‘(Jrcatest Birtii of 
Time* (Temporis Partus Maxunus), and, six years 
later, sent to Burghley the letter in which occur 
tlie famous words, ‘ I coiifeas I have as vast con¬ 
templative ends os I have moderate civil einls : for 
I have taken all knowledge to be my jtroviiKc’ 
(Letters and Life, i. inS f.). In the fragment called 
de Intcrpretatione Naturw Proirmium (complete 
ed. iii. 518), he tle.scribes his qualifii.-ations for the 
task : 

* For myself, I found that I wa* for nothing »io wet! as for 
.he Ptudy of Truth ; as havinj; a miiKl rumble and versatile ef)ou;:h 
;o catch the resetr^blances of thinj^a (which i» tho chief 
ami at the same tiiue steorly enough to fix and distini^uish their 
•uhtler differences ; as l>einK (fifteithy nature with desire to seek, 
•utienre to doubt, fondness to nie<!itate, slowness to assort, 
•eadiness to reconsider, carefulness to disjrose and set In or<bT ; 
and as bcinif a nmn that neither affei'te what is new nor admires 
what is old, arnl that hates every kind of imf^osture So I 
.hoUK^ht my mature hod a kind of familiarity and relationship 
vith Truth ’ (SjK*<lding'8 tr., Lttter$ and Li/r, lii. S5), 

This is no mere bombast, for these were strictly 
be real qualitie.s of Bacon’s mind wlien face to 
face with the facts of nature. Truth became the 
laasion of his life—or rather the discovery of truth, 
b)r truth itself he regarded ratluT as a means to 
man’s advancement than as an end in itself. I' rom 
the first he set before him os his goal the Kingdom or 
Empire of Man— Regnum Ilominis—Oxa dominion 
of man over nature, and, through tliis power, tlie 
increa.se of his lia[tpines.s and lus dignity. In tfiis 
sense, no doubt, he was the true forerunner of the 
Utilitarians in England. Of Salomon’s House- 
tlie college which was the * vye ’ of tlie kingdom of 
New Atlanti'i —it is .said : ‘ The end of our founda¬ 
tion i.s the knowledge of causes and secret motions 
of things ; and the enlarging of the bounds of human 
empire, to the effecting of all things pf^ssihle.' 

In Bacon’s design the Instauratw Magna was to 
con.sist of six parts, only one of which, the first, 
was completed by liini. The parts are as follows : 
(1) Partitiones Scienfinrurn : classitication of the 
.sciences, and the distribution of inquiries among 
them, a map of the conquests already rna<le, and 
a survey of the unoccupie<l lambs. (2) Novuyn 
Organum, sive Indicifi de Interpretatione Naturcr : 
he new method of dbscovery, or suggestions on tlie 
interpretation of nature, By which the old and 
futile method of ‘anticipating’ nature was to be 
displaced. (3) Pheenomena Universi: tables of 
facts, the results of observation and exjieriment, 
on which philosophy (or science) wa.s to lie built 
up. ( 4 ) Scald Intellcctus sivc Filum Labyrinthi : 

* the ladder of the intellect,’ or ‘ duo of t(ie laby¬ 
rinth,’ was to consist in examples, types, or models 
of the metlio<l in actual working, concrete apj)lica- 
tions of Bacon’s inductive scheme. ( 5 ) Prodromi, 
sive A nticipationes Philosophias Secundas : anticipa¬ 
tions of the new philosophy, liefore the latter should 
have been completed, a bind of foretaste, or, tm 
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Bacon suggeHts, a kind of intereHt. V)cfore the prin¬ 
cipal ia produced. The last part (6), ridlosophia 
Secunda, or Scientia Activa, vas to he the final 
completion and crowning of tlie whole atructure. 
Bacon hiin.self waa merely laying the foundations, 
it waa to l>e left to others to finisli ; indeed, it could 
only he the work of many hands and hrain.s. Bacon 
long hoped for royal suprK)rt lor his cause ; he con¬ 
stant ly writes as if he desired wealtli and position 
only that he iniglit have more inllnemeand author¬ 
ity in promulgating his ideas. He was to he the 
hell-ringer, who is ‘ first up, to call others to 
(dnmh,’ the man who sounds the clarion, hut 
enters not into the battle. His hope was in a 
Society sucli as l»e describes in A'crc Athmtis, and 
such as the Koyal Society became soon after his 
day—a U>dy of workers directing their powers of 
(•hservation and inference ui)on liinite<r fields of 
inquiry, after the first great ccdlectiori of facts has 
l>een made. In one passage lie antic-ipates that 
the future judgment passed u|K>n liimself would l>c 
that lie «iid no great things, hut sirnjily made less 
account of the things that were accounted great 
{Nov. Or«j. i. A fill. 97). 

(1) It IS unnecessary here to give Bacon’s classi- 
licalion of the Sciences in full, althoimdi it is 
iiiipmtant in the history of scientific method, li 
ai>]>ears in the Advancement of Leamintf, the de 
Awjmentis, and the Descriptio Glohi Intellectunlis, 
with certain variations. Tlie ground of division 
is tlie radically fal.se one of tlie human mental 
faculties--".1/cmory, Imarjination, Reason. Thus 
the hrunclicsof knowle<lge are clu.srsified under three 
heatls : History (corresj>onding to Memory, and 
dealing with Individuals), Poetry (corresponding 
to Imagination, and also dealing with Individuals), 
and Philosophy (corresfionding to Bea.son, dealing 
wiili (irneral Notions or Universalsj. Poetry is 
merely feigned history, ‘ As all knowledge is the 
exercise and work of liie mind, so poesy may Ihj 
regarded as its sport. In philosophy the mind is 
lK)und to things, in [»oesy it i.s released from that 
Isind, and wanders fortli, and feigns what it pleases’ 
(eonij)lete c<l. v. r>u3). 'I'lie term ‘ Philosophy* with 
Bacon etivers all Arts and Sciences, as well as 
Piiilo.Nophy in tin* narrow sense. Paralltd to the 
three divisions of Bational or Acquired Knowledge 
are those of 'theology, or Revealed Knowledge. 
Like I/ocke, Bacon regarded the senses o-s the 
uhimaie ami only source of natural knowledge; 
the noti(jn< of science are abstracted from seiise- 
impres.sions by c<unposiiion and divi.sion acconiing 
to the JyHws oi Nature and evidence of the things 
themselve.M (ib. i. 49-1). B.icim anticipates imslern 
methods in his insistence on keeping ch'.se to 
nature, and in liis suggestion that Natural History 
should take sjuM'ial account of aberrations and 
monsters, j.r. pathological or morbid yihenomena, 
and also of tiie jiriMlucts of liunian art, as vm*!! as of 
tlie normal ami unm(Klitie<l phenomena of Nature. 
In other word.s, lie insiste<l both i»n the unity of 
Nature, on the identity in substance of the natural 
ami the artificial, ami on the value to science of a 
knowledge of limiting cases and borderland pheno¬ 
mena (cf. also Nov. Org. ii. 28, 3d). PhiIoso[>Iiy or 
Science, with its tlirec sulnlivisions—Divine Pliilo- 
M»phv<»r Natural Tlieology, Philosophy of Nature, 
and Philosophy of Man —wils to l>e preceded by a 
Prima Philosophut, a form of Metaphysics; the 
Sciences were to Vkj ‘like branches of a tree that 
meet in one stem, whicli stem grows for some dis¬ 
tance entire ami continiums IxMore it divides it.self 
into arms and l>ouglis ’ (comjilete ed. i. 640). 11 was 

intenfled by Bacon to deal with twosetsof subjects; 
(a) the must general nrinciples, tlio.se which are 
common to several of tne sciences, and (6) the^* ad¬ 
ventitious conditions of essences,’ such as Mr^h- 
Little, Like - I’nlike. Possible - Impossible. The 


second part was to be a kind of Tcdeology ; it was 
to give the reasons or grounds of the distribution 
of Much-Little, etc.—why there is much of one 
thing, little of another. In otlier wonls, Prima 
Plulosophia was to take the narts whicli are played 
now by the 'I'lieory of Knowledge on the one hand, 
and the Doctrine of Evolution on the other. Meta- 
iihysics w'as also to form one of the divisions (Physics 
being the other) of the Sjicculative part of Natural 
Philosophy, or that which was to inouire into the 
causes of things. Pliysics was to deal with the 
Ellicient and Material ('auses, Metaphysics with the 
Eornial and Pinal Causes. The latter Bacon there¬ 
fore excluded from Physics, hut not from Natural 
Philosophy itself. ‘ The im’^insiLion of Pinal Causes 
is barren, and, like a virgin consecrated to (iod, 
produces nothing,’ lie said in the de Aug. (iii. ch. 5). 
According to Powler, Bacon meant not that the 
knowledge of them is us:^ ess, hut that knowing 
the jmrpo.se or end an ohj*.ct serves does not hoi}) 
us to })roduce the object, v, hich is the true aim of 
Science, 

diie Classiiication, witli its wi'alth of sub¬ 
divisions, detail.^, a})}>emlixes, sliould he studied, 
as showing tlie remarkable com}ireliensiveness, 
fertility, and penetration of Bacon’s mind. It has, 
of course, been superseded by the actual advance 
of the Science.s themselve.s, in many instances along 
dillerent linos from those anticipated by Bacon, 
hut it is still fruitful of suggestion in this age of 
siiocialist--. 

(‘2) I’ll-! second part of the Instauratio, to whicli 
the Nomnn Organum belongs, and whicli remains 
incomplete, was to reveal the New Logic of Dis¬ 
covery. It was to difl’er from the ordinary Logic 
in three things-~its end, its methods of proof, it.s 
principles of im]uiry. Its end >va.s to be, not argu¬ 
ments. hut arts : its method, not syllogi.sm, but 
induction ; its ))rincij)les, not the first notions of 
the mind, or the immediate data of the senses, hut 
notions duly abstracted by the mind purified of its 
errors and prejudices, accor<lirig to the evidence of 
tilings themselves (complete ed. i. 135 If.). 

Bacon’s intluence on scientilic method has lain 
chiefly in the fact that he showed so clearly and 
incisively the errors and the })sychological .sources 
of the errors to which inquirers are liable, and to 
which they had before his day so cons}ticuou.sly 
fallen victims. The mind must liecome as far as 
I'ossihle a tabula abrasa, if it is to l)e a true mirror 
of Nature ; to this end it must first he cleared of its 
prejudices or preconceptions. The famous doctrine 
of the Idola (or ‘ phantoms’) of the mind (see Nov. 
Org. i. Aph. 38-70, and \\\v. Disirib. Operis) classifies 
these as : (1) Idola Tribus, Phantoms of the Tribe, 
or those common to all men ; (2) Idola Specus, 
Phantoms of the Cave, those which depend on the 
nature, character, or training of the individual ; 
(3) Idola Pori, Pliantoins of the Market-iilace, tJiosc 
that spring from words, the counters which men 
exchange so carelessly in society, hut which so 
often arc! false coins, suggesting a value which does 
not exist; (4) Idola Theatri, Pliantoms of the 
'I'lieatre, which include the false pliilosojihies, the 
Sophistical, the Empirical, and Uie Suj)erstitious 
(see also the Redargutio Philo.wphiarum and the 
Cotjitata et Fi'.syi), which had held the stage of 
thought until Bacon’.s time, and which, it wivs neces¬ 
sary to sliow, were mere vain imaginations, fan- 
ta.stic shows, neither realities ru)r copies of reality ; 
this is the i<lea undeilying the term ‘ Theatre.’ 
But the mind, once cleared, wouhl only grow 
another crop of weeds if left to itself {mtellcctus 
sibi permissus). How the Tree of Knowledge is to 
siiring, to branch and to blossom in the mind, it is 
tile |»ur!>ose of the Metliod to show. It was to 
he })urely meclianical : ‘ My way of di.scovering 
sciences goes far to level men's wits, and le.aves hut 
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little to their iiuiivi<lual excellence, because it 
l^erforms everytliing by the surest rules and de 
inonstrations ’ {\ov. Org. i. Aph. 122). The step.' 
are (a) the collection oJ facts in the Natural aiul 
Experiineiital History, {h} the arran^^ement o) 
these facts according to Toj)ics or Natures. Ibicoii 
thought Nature was like a printed book, containing 
many and varied combinations of a few simple 
natures or elementary qualities or forces, (iiven 
the knowleilge of these, the Ixjok might be read by 
any one. Further, he seern.s to have thought that 
each nnture is a limitation or ‘mode’ of some 
more general nature, irrespective of the suj)po.sed 
simplicity' of the former nature. This moregeiieral 
nature is the Form. At other times, however, the 
‘form’ seems to mean the nature itself which is 
being inquired into, i.e. it.s essence, or simple state, 
when apart from the many other natures with 
which it is combined in things. Thus the‘form’ 
of heat is something which is common to all 
instances of heat, diverse as these may be in other 
respects, and which is absent from all instances 
from which heat is absent. According to Fowler 
{Nov. Introd.), llacon's ‘Form’ sometimes 

means Essence or Definition, at other times Coksc or 
Law of Froduction (‘verje rerum dillerentia*,’ ‘res 
ipsi.s.sima,’ ‘natura alia (^uie sit cum natura data 
convertibilis et tamcn sit limitatio natura* notioris,’ 

‘ fons emanationi.s,’ ‘ lex actus puri,’ etc., Nov. Org. 
i. 75, ii. 1, 2, 4). Both of these conceptions are con¬ 
tained in the modern idea of Cause. Thus, in his 
own remarkable exanq-le of the working of his 
method, he shows that heat is a kind of motion, a 
motion of restrained or checked expansion, in the 
smaller particles of a )M)dy {Nov. Org. ii. ‘2U); this 
motion Would l)e the ‘ form ’ of heat, i.e. its state¬ 
ment would give the delinition of heat, ami its 
nrodnetion would mean the prodiurtion of lieat. 
Needles.s to say, it was the latter result, operation, 
that Bacon aimed at, although he held that Light¬ 
bringing experimenta should be tried rather than 
Fruit-V)ririging, in the tirst instance. 

(3) The third step in the Method is the arrange¬ 
ment of the Material for a given nature or quality, 
into certain Tables a.s a l)asis for Induction— Tables 
of Essence or Presence, i.e. of instance.s whicli agree 
in the pre.sen<‘e of the given quality, e.g. all cases 
and kinds of heat ; Tables of Devintion, or of 
Ab.<{ence, i.e. negative instances, or in.stances, anal¬ 
ogous to the o[Hrmatice instances, in which the 
nature i.s absent; and rabies of Degrees or Com¬ 
parison, instances in which the nature occurs in 
varying degrees. 

(4) 'rile fourth stej) was to be the Exclusion of 
all those nature.s wliich are cither ab.seiit when 
the given nature i.s present (by the lirst Table), 
present when the latter is absent (by the second 
Table), or which increa.se when the given nature 
decrea.ses, or vice versa (by the third Table). 
And it is on the apiilication of E.vclusion that 
Bacon places the main .stre.ss of his Induction. He 
expc'cted that within a few ye.ar.s after the Experi¬ 
mental History had been formed, everything would 
be known about Nature ! As a matter of fact, the 
Exclusion itself, for a single quality, would have 
l>een an endless process. 

The two chief Haws in Bacon’s Method are his 
erroneous conception of the simplicity of Nature, 
and his disregard of hypothe.sis, of the scientific 
imagination, as a .source of ‘ probable ’ knowledge. 
Bacon looked for certainty, not pro Viability. Yet 
he recognize.s the value of hypothesis, first, in his 
own Vindemialio Prirna, or First Vintage—the 
example he gives of an anticipatory induction 
{Nov. Org. ii. 20, on the Form of Heat); and 
secondly, in the aids to Induction, of which only 
one class were dealt with by him, viz, the Pre- 
roqaticee Jyi.stanfiaru/n, or Prerogative Instances 


{ib. ii. 21-51). These are instances such a.s throw 
light more readily or etlectively than others upon 
the true nature of a quality ; they include such 
well-known terms as ‘Sofitary,’ ‘Striking’ or 
‘(daring,’ ‘Parallel,’ ‘ Limiting ’ or ‘Borderland,’ 
and ‘(’rucial’ or ‘Fingerpost’ Instances. It is 
[H)ssible to say that hi.s statement of these Preroga¬ 
tive Instances, and the illustrations he gives, have 
had more influence upon scientific procedure than 
hi.s Method itself has had. For tlie rest, the laws 
expressing the Forms were to give the lowest prin¬ 
ciples of Induction, from wliich men w’ere to rise, 
tirst, to Middle Principles, and thence to the Higlu'st 
Princi])les; from these, and from these only, the 
Deduction of new fiarticulars and operations was U) 
take jilace ; they were to expre.s.s tne very he.art or 
marrow of Nature. Such axioms, so derived and 
abstractcil, would. Bacon lielieved, bring whole 
llock.s of work.s ’ in their train. 

Of the remaining parts of the intended Install- 
ratio, Bacon wrote only some chapters of a 
ilescription of the rniverso—the Natural and 
Experimental History — in the History of the 
Winds, of Life and Death, of the Dense and tlie 
Bare, the Sglva St/lvarum, etc. ; but it was not a 
work for which he felt himself fitted, and much 
that he has collectetl is absurd, superstitious, or 
unverified report from unknown or untested author¬ 
ities. .Vetive science was not his part in life. But 
le undertook the work (uily liecause it was a neces¬ 
sary preliminary, and he could gmt no others to <io 
t Vor him. It remains true of his Metlnxl a.s a 
-vhole, that it was neither so novel a.s he ]>elieve<l 
nor so etlei'tive as he hoped. No discoveries were 
made by its use, and the great sci<‘ntific masters 
that followed him employcMl tlie imagination much 
more than hi.s doctrine allowed. Nor can it lie 
itherwisc ; science is further than ever from Bacon’s 
ideal, viz. that of a metluxi w hich any one wdiatever 
nay learn and ajiply. At the same time, Baeon 
tands, along w'itli Aristotle, a.s one of the ‘ rnastera 
d those who know’’ ; he stimulated, if he did not 
awaken, the passionate devotion to Nature and to 
he pursuit of truth wliicli has been a characteristic 
}f European science since his day. Directly or 
ndirectly, he initiate*! the .study of mental, moral, 
and social phenommia liy scientilic and experimentnl 
inethoils. He laiil tlie foundation-stone of hhigh.sh 
Emjiiricisin, and of the French Enlightenment. A 
more Bjiecilic claim is made by Fowler {Francis 
Bacon, p. 91): ‘ Inductive Logic, that is, the system¬ 
atic analysis ami arrangement of imluctive evidence, 
as distinct from the natural in«luctioii wbicii all 
men practise, is almost a.s much the creation of 
Bacon a.s Deductive Logic i.s that of Ari.stotle.’ 
.\iul of both Dean (.’liurcii .say.s ; ‘ Tlie combination 
of patient ami careful industry, with the courage 
ami divination of genius, in doing what none had 
lone before, makes it equally stupid and idle to 
impeach their greatness’ {Bacon, p. 204). While 
ifpriorant or iiriai)preciative of many of the great 
di.scoverie.s of lii.s nredeces.sors and contein|)oraries, 
Bacon’s remarkable catholicity of interest and ini- 
lartial ju*lgment enabled him to anticijiate, or at 
east to foreshadow’, many of the most recent 
generalizations of .science. 

Moral Philosophy Bacon still regarded as tlie 
Handmaid of Theology ; and neither in hi.s *livision 
of its parts {de Aug mentis, bk. 7) nor in the prac¬ 
tical rules and w i.stlom of the Essays is he aheail of 
his time. In Tlieoiogy he was whole-heartedly 
with the Moderate party in his Church ; he de¬ 
fended toleration both Viy his voice and by bis pen, 
but lie preferred Atlieism to Sujierstition {i.e. 
Komiinism). Theoretically, he insisted on the com¬ 
plete separation between Theolog^y and IMiilosophy 
or Science, Vietween Faith and Kea.son, Revelation 
and Natural Exjierienee, just as in P.sychology also 
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be recof^nized in the bouI of man two principles or 
parts, the one divine, inspired, immortal, the other 
animal, created, perishing—a doctrine adopted from 
Telesio, but ultimately Aristotle’s. For the deeper 
fiuestions of Metaphysics or of TheoU)gy he had, 
however, no taste, and it is only in his criticism of 
ins predecessors and in his insj)ired proclamation 
of the New Method of Discovery that he has in¬ 
fluenced the thought of the world. 

Litkkatukr.—I. WoliKS —The complete and accurate 

edition iH that of Ellis, Sj)e(ldini(, ami Heath (with valuable in- 
trodiictioiiH), 7 vol»., (reprinted 1879-90). Annotated 

editions of separate works are : AdranceTMnt of fjearning by 
AldiH Wh^bt, 1K91 ; uSovum Organvm'^, bv Fowler, 1H89; 
EmiyH, by Whately (1864), Aldia Wri^fht (ISCti), Abbott (1889). 
and Reynolds (1890). 

II. ////'’A’, —James Spedding', Letters and Life of Francis 
Baam, 7 voIh., I^ond. 1801-74, Li/e ami Times of /'rands Bacon, 

2 vols., Loud. 187S, and Kve.nings with a Be viewer; or, Macaulay 
and Baron, 2 vols., Ixirid. 18S1 ; Macaulay, ‘ Ehwi.v on Racori ’ 
(Edin. Bcv. 18:17); E. A. Abbott, Baam and Essej-^ boml. 1877, 
and Frands Bacon, an Account of his Life aud Wnrks, 1SK5; 
R. W. Church, ‘ Ilacon * {Eng. Men of Lettrr.s), Lend. 18S4 ; 
T. Fowler, ‘ Franeia Itacon ’ (^Enj. BhiloKojdtcrs), FkJin. l.shl ; 
John Nichol, Francis Bacon, llis Life and Bhilonuphy,2 vols., 
Etlin. 188.8, 1,889 (reprinted 1901) ; Charles de R^musat, Bacon, 
na trie, son temjis, sa pAi7osop/n> eb'., Paris, l'^77 ; Sidney 
Lee, Ureat Ennlixhinen of the SirUenth Century, 190 .i. 

III. J'niLo.'icfllV. METJfnu. KTC —Ch. Adam, Bhilosuphie ds 

Fr. Bacm, Paris, IS'.tO ; Barthf^Icmy St.-Hilaire, Etude sur Fr. 
Bacon, Paris. |8 '.h/ ; Kuno Fisclier, Francis Bacon ron rrn/tam, 
■lie Beal phUonojthie. und ihre. Zr, (alter, IB.'iOlLOid ed. 187.^> : Km,', 
ir. by JfOiM <»xenford, 18.77); Efraim Liljequist, Om Frands 
Bacon's filoro/, l.|)sala, 1804 (with fij>eeial r« ti rem-e to Racoii’a 
Moral Philosophy) ; Hans Natge, i'eher FrandH Bacons For- 
tnenleh re, Leij)7.ig, 1891. ,J ^ L_ ADInTYRE. 

BADARAYANA.—Tlie name of the .supposed 
author of tlie VcdCmta- or Jirahma-.dltras. In 
Indian tradition he also bears (he name of Vydsa, 
Vcdfivyasa, or Krsiyt Dvaipdyaiia ; }>ut nothing 
is known of liis per.son or life. * Cf. F. Max Miillor, 
i^ix Systems of Indirtn Philosophy, London, ISPO, 
p. 15IUV., and art. VhdXnta. R. (tA 11 P.k. 

BAD(A)RINATH.—A famous tcm]»le and place 
of pilgrim.age .situated on the hanks of the Vislinu- 
ganga, a trilmtary of tin* AlakuaiidA (wh. .st^e), ! 
in Rritish Garhwal, on the lower .slopes of tlic 
Himalaya, lat. 3u" 44 15' N. ; long. TU" 3o 4(1" F. 
The place takes its name from the wor.slup of 
Vishnu in his manifestation os Radarinaiha or 
RadannaravMna, ‘ Lord of the hadari or j\ijnbe 
tree’ {Zizj/j>h i/.t jujubo], whicli, liowever, does not 
now grow there. I’robablv an ancient tree-cult is 
here »Ls.s(HMated witli the tlicnnal spring close by, 
which suggested the sanctity of the place ; and it 
hits been from time inimcinorial a resort of pilgrims, 
the merit of the pilgrimage being enhanced by the 
difliculties of the journey to the spot. The teinT)lc 
bs said to owe it,*^ foumlation to the great teacher 
SankarAcharya, a Malabar Rrahinan, who lived 
alK)Ut the beginning of tlic 8tli cent, a.d., and 
was the lea<ling Hrahmanieal nii.ssionary to North¬ 
ern India. Rut the building ha.s been rc])eJitodly 
deva.'itated by eartluiuakes and avalanebes, and 
the present temple has no njipearanee of great 
antif|uity. 

'Tlie i<Iul in the princijxil t,emple,' writes Atkinson {Hima¬ 
layan Gmett. er, iil. 24 f.), ‘ i** formotl of black stone or marble 
about three feet high. It i.s usually clothed with rich gold 
brocade, and alxive its bead is a small mirror which reflects 
the objects from the outsi<Ie. In front are several lamps always 
burning, and a table also covered with brocade. To tlie right 
are Images of Narand NarAvana, and on the left those of Kuvera 
and NArada. The idol is afiorneil with one jewel, a diamond of 
mocleruto sire, in the middle of its forehead, whil.'^t the whole 
of the properties, including dress* s, eating \essels. and other 
paraphemalia are not worth more than Us. fiOnn 

‘A good deal of ostentati<ui8 aUent\*-n is viaid to the i>ersonaI 
comfort of the i<lol at HiwJari. It is daily provided with meals, 
which are placed before it; the doors of the sanctuary are then 
closed, and Uie idol is left to consume its meals in quietness. 
The doors are not oi>ened again till after sunset; and at a 
late hour, its l>ed l>elng premrtxl by the attendants, the doors 
are again closed xintil morning. The vessels in which the idol 
Is served are of gold and silver, and a large establishment of 
servants Is kept up, lioth male and female, the latter as dancing- 
girls and mistresses of the celibate priests. The only persons 


who have access to the inner apartments are the servants, and 
no one hut the Itawal himself is allowed to Umch the idol' {Hk). 

The temple is cloHofl in November, and the 
trea.sure and valuable uten.sil.s are sliut up in a 
vault beneath the shrine, after wliicth all the estab¬ 
lishment retires to a lower valley in the hills. As 
a rule, from Novemlior until the end of May the 
temple is covered with snow. 'Ibe idol itself is said 
to have been miraculously discovered in the Vied of 
the iiv(!r, and, as it liesirs scarcely any resemblance 
U) the human form and exhibits obvious traces of 
having been worn by w'ater action, this seems pro- 
liable. As an illustration of tlie miraculous powers 
attributed to the image, it is said that a Sonar, or 
g<iUlsmith, visitfid the shrine, and, tinding that his 
iron ring on tonciiing the image became gold, 
cut oil one of the gotl’s lingers for his private u.se. 
Rut the stump heuran to oo :e with unmi.stakahle 
bloo<l, and from that day t,) this no Somir dares 
to approach the .^hrine and fi.sk immrring tlie judg¬ 
ment whicli befell the sinner, who was immediately 
struck blind ((_’rooke, TrtbLi't/nd Cost rs of the orth- 
, II estern Prorinrrs and (Jndi- iv. 34<i). 
j I he close c.onnexion of the temjile and its ritual 
with SouLhern Iniiia is shown by the fact that the 
princijial priests are Namburi or Nambntiri Rrah- 
mans from Malabar, the bead man of whom is 
I called Kaval (Skr. raja lnda, ‘ king's family’). In 
or.ler to provide for the succession in the event of 
the illne.ss or death of the Kaval, a disciple {chdn) 
is always in attendance to take his place. For¬ 
merly the priest.s were supposed to be celibate, 
but they excuse tlieir failure to maintain this rule 
bv the fact that they have almost altogether broken 
oir their connexion with Southern India. The chief 
pilgrims to the shrine, which can be reached only 
after a dangerous and diflieult journey, are Vogin 
(y.c.) an<i Rainigin ascetics. b2very twelfth 

year, wh<*n the sun is in Mie _sign of Aquarius, is 
held the Kumbha fair, and the Adhkuniblia, or ‘ half 
Kuinhha,’ everj^ sixth year. On these occasions 
the slirine is visited by large numbers of pilgrims. 

LiTKKATi uK. — Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, iii. 23tT.; 
Traill, Statistical Account of Kuwaun, ed. Hall on, p. 67; 
I'vnjah Motes and Queries, iv. 196. For a full aoijoiint of the 
.Nainhutiri Frahnian.s of the M.alahar CoaHt, see Fawcett, Bul¬ 
letin of the .Madras Mnsexini, iii. pi. i. 

W. (^ROOKK. 

BADGES. —I. Totem marks and tribal badges. 

—The earliest and most wide-sjiread use of badges 
was their employment on tlie persons of men ; 
among savage jicoples every man bore on hi.^ body 
his totemic mark, in addition to his tribal badye. 
Tliese tAvo are quite distinct ; the totem mark, 
Avhich is by far the more ancient, Avas intended to 
indicate the totem from Avhich the bearer believed 
himself to be de.-^cended, so that all the members 
of tlie same stock were recognized by their totem 
mark. It Avas a later stage in civilization when a 
number of stocks, or clans, joined togetlier, and 
thus brought about the formation of tribes; the 
communities Avhich Avere so formed Avere dift'er- 
entiated from each other by their tribal badge. 
The religious signiticance of these badges must at 
one time liave oeen very great; for, though the 
totem mark Ava.s not originally religious in charac¬ 
ter, yet with the dcveloiunent ot the religious 
instinct it became so in juocess of time. 

‘ A totfin tribe—wliicli is not nerossarily a local unity ... is 
one ill whicli the belief lluit all incnibcrs of the tribe arc of one 
bUxxl is as.so«-iated with a coiiv ii tion, more or les.s relii,MOU8 in 
character, that the life of the tril>e is in some mysterious way 
derived from an animal, a plant, or more rarely some other 
natural object.’ 

‘Totem tribesmen in savaee countries often affect a resem¬ 
blance to their sacred anim.al, even at the cost of slight mutila¬ 
tions and other self-inflicted deformities. In other cases sto<’k8 
are distin>;uiHhe<l bv the patterns of their tattooin<c, which there 
is reason to helieve’were in many cases orijfinally meant ns rude 
pictorial representations of the totem.’ * 

* Rot^rtson Smith, Kinship- (1908), pp. 217 f., 247. 
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Some examples of these loteniic badges are as 
follows. Among the Omalnus, a North American 
tribe, the ihillalo elan wear two locks of hair in 
imitation of horns ; the members of another 
BuH'alo elan ‘ wear a crest of hair about two inches 
long, standings erect and extending from ear to ear; 
this is in imitation of the back of a butialo.’ A 
bird clan among the same neople ‘ leave a little 
hair in front, over the forehead, for a bill, and 
■some at the back of the head, for the bird’s tail, 
with much over each ear for the wings.’ The 
Dakotas, in Africa, knock out the uj>per front 
teeth in order, as they say, to be like oxen ; the 
Mangangas chip their teeth in order to make them 
resemble those of a cat or a crocodile.* Tatuings, 
cicatrices, and the like are now often of a merely 
ornamental character, but it seems certain that 
originally they always denoted something more 
specitic ; the t‘act that they are very frequently 
made at initiation ceremonies is significant.t The 
tribal badge, as indicating kinship with a god, was 
probably a religious emblem from the beginning. 

2. Totem dress.—A badge of a diHerent kind, 
but lineally descendcil from the totem badge, is 
that which indicates being under tlie special pro¬ 
tection of a totem-god ; this is the totem dress. It 
is represented in a great variety of forms, but the 
principle underlying each is the same, namely, that 
of eflecting a resemblance as close as possible to 
the totem-god, and thus ensuring his protection. 
.\.ssociation of ideas, rnit rea'^on, is what guides 
men in the stage of undevelo[u d civilization in these 
thirjLTs. It is at the great crises of life, such as 
initiation, marriage, and death, that these badges 
are assumed ; for example, among many savage 
peoples, when a youth is definitely made a member 
of his tribe by being initiated into the tribal mys¬ 
teries, he is dressed or painted or otherwise ma<le 
to resemble the totem—or god, as the case may be 
—by some means or other ; that is to say, he is 
brought into closer contact than usual with it. 
The custom of which Lucian gives an example 
is probably connected with this ; 

' When a man intends to go on a pilgrimage to Hierapolis, he 
offers up a sheep and eata aome of its flesh. He then kneels 
di)\vn and draws its head over his owti head, and prays at the 
same time to his god.' J 

3. Secret Society badge.—Of an entirely differ¬ 
ent character are the badges worn among certain 
savage peoples to imlicate membership of a secret 
society. Among the most striking examples of 
tins category are the leaf or flower badges of the 
various tainate associations which exist in the 
Banks Islands and the neighbouring Torre* group. 
Here the badge is usually worn on the he€&, the 
distinctive tiower or leaf being stuck in the bair.§ 
To assume the badge without being a member of 
the tamxtc is an offence against the society, and is 
punished according to the power and position of 
the society otl’ended.l! 

4. Analogous customs among Semites. —What 
has been said may be parallmed by analogous 
customs among races within the Semitic area. 
While direct evidem^e for the existence of the 
totem badge among the Semites is wanting, there 
are a good number of data to be gathered from 
variou.'< .sources which suggest that examples of 

* Frazer, ToUrmitrn (1887), p. 27 f., where many other ex 

aniples are ijivcn. 

t Cf., tlaherlandt, Mittheilungen der anthrop. Ges. in 
Wien, xw (1885) p. 53 ff. ; Brouffh Smyth, Alxrrijines of 
Victoria (1878), i. 295, ii. 313; Frazer, op. cit. p. 29; Ij&ng, 
Moderti Mythology (1897), p. 71; A. W. Howitt, The lialive 
Tribes 0 /South-ea^t Axustralia (1904), pp. 019-030, 658 f., 743 ff. 

J de Dfa Syria, 55. 

4 OrnamenUtions of this kind must not be confused with the 
head defXirations of the most varied character worn to indicate 
success in battle and the like, i.e. honorific badges ; for ex¬ 
amples of these see R. Andree, Kthnographische ParalleUn und 
Vergleiche, Stuttifart (1878), p. 190 f. 

I Codrington, The (1891), pp. 75, 70, 87. 


this must at one time have exi.'^tod among them. 
Thus among the Arabs every tribe has iU wnsm 
{‘tribal mark’), which is branded on its cattle;* 
this is i»aralleled by the custom of the Bechuanas, 
who mark the ears of their cattle with an incision 
which resembles the open jaws of a crocodile, one of 
their totems.t The Indian liook-(;ross, ox s^wastihi 
—whatever its origin—was likewise a badge of 
ownership, which wa.s branded on the ears of the 
cat tie. t The same custom, though the badge wa^< 
dillerent, was practised by the ancient Icelanders, 
by the Madagascfins, Somali.s, etc. ;§ os regards 
the Konians, Columella gives the following testi¬ 
mony : ‘His etiam diehns matiiri agni, et ndi(iui 
betas pecuiluiii, ncc minus majora qiiadrupedia 
charactere signari ilchent.’II 'I'he.se, and iiianv 
other examples that might be given, doubtless all 
descend from similar origins. 

Such analogous instances among peoples, some 
of whom still use totem badges on their persons, 
suggest tlie prt)habi]itv that originally the tm.svn 
among the Arabs was hrnmlod on the tribesmen as 
well as on their cattle ;1i this is conlirmed by the 
fact that, according to Lucian, all the Syrians Inue 
stigiunta of religious signilicaricc on tluur wrist 
or neck.** Just as the cattle were markeii with 
the ha«lge of ownership, so, one may rea.sonahly 
surmise, in earlier days men were markcfl with the 
badge of (heir gotl to denote that they hclongcul to 
him and were under his piotection. lleiodt)ttis 
tells us that fugitive slaves who tle*l for s.auctuary 
to the Heracleum at the liNh-curing station near 
the Cano|uc mouth of the Nile, were dedicated by 
being tatued with saer»*d marks, and were thus 
made over to the god, so tliat they could not Ik? 
reclaimed by their master.tt Among the Semites 
generally it may he said that all marks u[>om 
the IxHiy, within the categories referred to, we;e 
badges of relationship eitlier to a goil or to a fello'.', 
creature. The nature of these relationshij>sdiirere*i, 
of course. In a large immlK?!* of ca.ses, as we )ia\ e 
seen, it denoted ownership ; hut it is probable that 
l)<)th tyjfies of relationship go hack to a common 
original, viz. the totemic ))adge.:t^ Berhaps one 
may conceive the sequence of ideas and practii'c to 
have been, roughly speaking, something of this 
kind. The totem formed the background ; from 
this arose the totem mark, or badge of kinship 
with the totem ; the next step would be the de 
vclopment of totem gods, necessarily conceived ot 
as tribal ancestors, to whom worsliippers would 
de<lic,ate themselves by stigmatization ; closely 
related to tlie latter would he the mourning 
custom known a.s ‘cuttings for the deatl,’ which 
was a remnant of part of tlie ritual conne<’te<l with 
ancestor-worship. Thus the badge of kinship 
became the god s mark of ownership. Regarding 
the relationship between the god and liia worship- 
lers there were always reciprocal duties ; in return 
or worshin, an«l all that this implied, the god was 
bound to look after hi* peoj)lu. It was always, 
therefore, a question of covenanty and the stigma¬ 
tization liecame thus the badge of the covenant 
between the god and his worshipper*. This i.s 
brought out by the fact that tlie ultimate Semitic 
root IS the same for ‘ mark ’ and ‘ covenant ’ (cf. tlie 
• Robertson Smith, Kinship^, p. 247 ; Burckhardt, on 

the Bedouins and Wahdbys (1880), p. 112 f. ; (we, In tlu* latU?r 
work, the platc.s containing a large number of these marks, 
f E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos (ISoOk p. 221. 

J R. Andree, Ethnog. Par. und Vergleiche (new eer.) (1889). 
pp. 76, 70. 

§ ib. p. 77 ff., where many examples are given, 
jj de Be nistica, xi. 2, quoted by A. L. J. Michelsen, DU 
flausmarke (IH53), p. 17. 

^ Cf. JtobertsonSmith, Kinship^, p. 248; WelMtcin, VerhandL 
der Bfrl. anthrnjjol. Gcs. xiv. (1877). 

*• de Dea Syria, 59. 

ft Hero<lotu9, ii. 113; cf. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites^, p. 148. 

1 ; Cf. Andree, op. cit. p. 82 ff. 
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Arabic sharnt, ‘ a mark,’ and shar^, ‘ a covenant ’ ; 
cf. (jn 9'^ 31^“),* On the analogy of tliis badge of 
covenant between a god ami liia people arose 
that of a covenant between man and man. Among 
the Arabs, when two men made a covenant, they 
inflicted a wound in their flesh, either in the han<l 
or arm, and drank (Mich other's blood.t It is true 
tliat the reciprocal blood-drinking constituted the 
central act, but the mark left on the i)er8on of 
each party to the covenant was the visible badge 
of the covenant.it 

What has been said may be illustrated by some 
Old Testament data. We shall not expect to find 
here any reference to marks which could bo con- 
sidt'red as directly totemic, for it is only remnants 
of the later stages, referred to above, that we come 
across in the O'l' ; at the same time, the existence 
of animal names of clans and mcn§ suggests the 
probability that totemism existed among the early 
ancestors of the Israelites. Circumcision was the 
Imdge of the covenant between Jahweh and His 
worshi[)perH (cf. Gn 17‘*). Originally it must have 
denoted something el.se. This is proved by the 
very wide observance of the custom by a great 
variety of people.s, |i and more especiall}' by the 
fact that there are strong reasons for the l)eliet that 
the rite came to the Israelites through Kgypt;1i 
but to the l8ra<dites it became the distinguishing 
mark of Jahweh’s owner.^^hip. Helongiru^ to the 
same category was i\\e j)rophet'a badge. The story 
preserved in 1 K 20^*‘** is sufficient evidence of tne 
existence of such a badge. As the projihets were 
dedicated to the service of Jahweh in a special 
manner, a badge peculiar to their order in early times 
would be appropriate enough. Of the character of 
this badge nothing is known beyond the fact that 
it was made on tbe forehead or on the top of the 
head (cf. the tonsure of later days). An interesting 

{ mrallel is the Huddhist badge of priesthood. After 
laving served his novitiate, the candidate goes 
through the ceremony of admi.s.sion to the priest¬ 
hood ; he kneels Viefore the idol, and ‘ tliree small 
heaps of incense are laid upon his forehead, and 
the.'-e are set lire to. The man must kneel till the 
inc<?nse heaps bum down, and thus burn an in¬ 
delible mark on the head. This ordeal is repeated, 
as the man rises in the priesthood, till he bears 
nine scars uixin his scalp.* ** The distinctive dress 
of the Israelite prophet, which may bo regarded os 
a batlge of ofbee, is paralleled W the yellow robe 
of the Buddhist priest. The Taoi.st priest also 
w'ears a distinctive dre.ss, which difl'ers from that 
of the Buddhist priest. 

‘ Cuttings for the dead ’ (cf. al)Ove) are mentioned 
in Lv 19^“ (cf. 2H, Dt U‘). In the hist pa.ssage it 
says : ‘Ye shall nut cut yourselves, nor make any 
baldness [the cognate Arabic root means ‘ wound j 
between your eyes for the dead.’ The custom is 
prohibited on account of its being a heathen rite. 
From this it is jiermisaible to assume that it was 
both ancient and widely prevalent. Cuttings in 
the body such os those mentioned in 1 K may 

perhaps l)e a remnant of a practice whereby a god 
was, in times of great emergency, reminded of the 
badge denoting his ownership, and thereby called 
njKjn to fulfil his part of the covenant. 

Badges which may also have at one time pro- 
• Robortson Siuith, Kinship^, p. 2i0. . . m . 

t Wellhsusen, HesU arab. p. 12fi ; Doughty, TraveU 

»n Arab, Dea. i. 540, li. 41 (ISS^). ... „ 

J On another covenant-sign, viz. the caim, see rrazer, in 
4n/Aroi>. A’Maj/*, 11W7, p. 181 ff. . .. .. i . 

i e.g. • the house of Caleb '(IS 26^*); ct the dog tribes 
In various parts of Arabia; see Robertson Smith, htiishtpf, 
p. 233 fl.; ‘Akbor (2 K ‘‘ 

Rachel, ‘ewe’; see, furt,her, Robertson Smith m JPh \x. (18«») 

** l^lee, s.t?., Frazer 'The Origin of Circumcision,'in Tht /n- 
lUpsndsnf'/fsiMVtr (Nov. 11)04). ak. 

h Cf. Stade, Bibliacha Thtologt* de$ A T (ld05), p. 45. 

*• Deans, In b'xj>o$. Timas, xviii. (Dec. 1906) p. 144. 


claimed Jahweh’s ownership were the ‘sign’ on 
the hand and the ‘ memorial * between the eyes 
inentiomMl in Kx 13»-^«(cf. Kev 20"). These must 
originally have been marks cut into the hands and 
foreheiid, and were preserved perhaps in their 
original form only by the projihetical order; later 
on the ‘nliylacteries^ took their place (see Dt6® IH" 
etc.).* Lineally descended from these, too, is per¬ 
haps the badge nderred to in Job 31“ (‘Lo, here 
is my mark, let the Aliniglity answer me’). The 
word used here f(jr ‘mark’ coinc.s from the root 
meaning ‘ to wound,’ and it is the same as that 
used in Kzk 9"-«, the reference being to thij.se who 
are true to (Jod, and theivlore belong to Him. 

A mark of an entirely dill’erent character is the 
badge of the marislayer, mentioned only once in 
the (JT, in reference to C'ain.^ 

5- Jewish Badge.—One of the most extra¬ 
ordinary uses of badg(;s 'h exemplified in the 
various forms of the ‘Jewish badge’ worn by the 
Jews during the Middle Ages. This first origin¬ 
ated among the Muhaimna(ians ; by the ‘ Pact of 
Omar’ (640) all Jews living in Muhammadan 
countries w’cre ordered to vvear a yellow seam on 
their upper garments.t In later times Jews in 
jKgypt were compelled to w’ear bells on their gar¬ 
ments, and a little calf carved of wood ; the latter, 
according to Lane-Poole, was to remind them of 
the (iolden Calf. In the 14tli cent, the badge took 
the form of a yellow turban § among Jews in 
I'K.Vpt; in other parts, e.g. in Tripoli, a parti¬ 
coloured turban marked the Jew.|| It was, in the 
first instance, the Muhammadan precedent which 
was followed when in Christian lands tlie Jewish 
badge was introduced. It appears tliat this badge 
w'as already in use in some lands before the central 
authority in Rome put forth an ordinance on the 
subject applying to all Christendom; thus in 
France the badge was in use in 1208 ;1I but its 
u.se was made universal by a decree, prompted by 
Innocent III., of the fourth Lateran Council (1215), 
and it applied to Muhammadans as well as to Jews. 
The reason given for the decree was the need of 
preventing inter-marriage and concubinage between 
Christians and non-Christians. 

' Continifit interduin t^uod per err()rem Christiani JudtBorum 
Beu Saracenorum et J udiBi seu Saraceni Christianorum mulieribus 
coinmisceantur. Ne i^ntur tarn damnat® coinniixtionis excessus 
i^»er velainontmn errons hujusmodi excusationis ulteriuB possint 
hal>ere diffu^fium, Btatuimus ut tales utriasque sexus in omni 
Christianorviui proviucia et omni tempore qualitate habitus 
publici ab aliis populis distinjfuantur.’ ** 

In accordance with this the badge was every¬ 
where enforced; but it ditl'ered in size, shape, 
and colour in different countries. In France it 
was a circular piece of cloth, usually yellow in 
colour, sewn on to the outer garment. The alter¬ 
native of a yellow head-dress was permitted, while 
J ewesses w'ore a distinctive veil. The age at which 
Jews had to begin to wear the badge varied in 
different parts of France, at some places seven years, 
at others not until fourteen. The badge could l)e 
worn on the breast, or left shoulder, or on the 
girdle, or even on the hat. In France, S[)ain, and 
Italy the customs were similar; in these countries, 
too, exemptions from wearing the badge were often 
permitted, usually in consideration of a money 
payment. In Germany the bad^e took the form 
of a special hat, the ‘ Judenhut. It was pointed 


•At the present day all orthodox Jews wear the ‘head- 
teftllah’ and the ‘haud-tefillah’ when at their prayers; see 
Oesterley and Box. The lieligum and Worship of tlu i>ynagogus 
(1907), p. 418ff. 

t See Frazer, In Anthropological Essays (1907), pp. 102-110; 
Uastinffs'S/)/?, #.®.‘Marks.’ 

^ p'Uhsson, Hist, des Mongols, iii. (1854) p. 274, quoted In 

^ 5 Lane^Pwle, Hist, of Egypt, vi. (1901) pp. 120ff., 800 fl. 

II Abrahams, Jetcish Life, tn the Middle Ages (1896), p. 802. 

% Robert, Us Signes d’infamie au nwyen-dge (1891), p. 11. 

*• Labbe, Sacrosancta concilia ad regiam editionem exacta, 
xiil col. 1003 and 1006, quoted by Abrahams, op. cit. p. 296. 
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it the top, Rnd tlio brim was often t^visted into 
the snape of a pair of horns. Red was the usual 
colour, in later times green. Rut the wheel-bad^c, 
of yellow or sallron and of various sizes, was also 
worn in Germany in the 15th cent, by the men, 
while Jewesses were obliged to wear two blue 
stripes on their veils or cloaks. Sometimes the 
letter S appeared in the yellow circle. 

In Switzerland the badge took the form of a piece 
of re<l cloth shaped like a pointed hat; later on it 
became a wheel fixed on the back.* In Crete the 
circle was worn ; this was also marked upon the 
houses of Jews, a custom which is in vogue even 
at the present day.f In England it would almost 
seem as though the bad^e was at first intro«liiced 
as a safeguard for the Jews. The Earl of Rem- 
broke, wIr) was regent during the early years of 
the minority of Henry ill., sought to encourage the 
settlement of the .Jews again in England after 
their cruel experiences during the reign of John. 
It was to ensure their security, so that no one 
could plead that he had assaurted a Jew in ignor¬ 
ance of his race, that the badge was, so far as is 
known, first introduced into England, arul worn 
by Jews whenever they appeared in public. The 
ordinance containing this provision was put forth 
in 1218. The badge consiste<l of two strijKS of 
white linen or parchment, imitative of the Two 
Tables of stone, wiiicli were fasteiie<l to the dress 
in a prominent manner. Originally these were 
wliito in colour, but later yellow was ordered. By 
the statute of Edward I., c/<j Jne/rtismo {3 Edw. I. 
1274-1275),t which dealt exhaustively with the 
Jewish Question, Jewesses a.s well as Jews were 
forced to wear a badge, and its object now was to 
mark out Jews, who by this statute were prohibited 
from mixing with Christians, Thus it became, as 
in other countries, a badge of shame.§ 

LiTBRATi'RB,—There do not Keein to be any works definitely 
oocupieil with the subject of badges. r>aU have to be gathered 
from a great variety of sources. See the references in the foot¬ 
notes above, w-hich represent only a selection. 

w. O. E. Oestfhlev. 

BAGDT. —A Dravidian, cultivating, fishing, and 
menial caste of Central and We.stcrn Bengal, which 
at the Censu.s of 19U1 numbered 1,042,,5.50. Their 
religion is a compound of orthodox Hinduism with 
suiwivals of animism and nature-worship. In the 
former stage, the regular Hindu deities are wor- 
-shipped in a more or less intelligent fashion. 
But bnisides the.se they venerate Gu.sain Era, the 
godde.ss of the Santals, and Bar Rahar or Marang 
Buru, the mountain-go<l of the hill races (see 
On AON). According to their own statement, their 
favourite deity is the snake-goddess, Mana.'^a, 
whose image, represented with four arm.s, crowne<i 
by a tiara of snakes, and prasj)ing a cobra in each 
hand, is paraded through their viliage.s, and finally 
flung into a tank—apparently a rite of mimetic 
magic intended to remove her dangerou.s inlluonce. 
They also parade the effigy of a female .s.aint named 
Bhadu, who is said to have been daughter of the 
Raja of Pachet, and w ho died a virgin for the good 
of the people. Her worship consi.sts of songs and 
w'ild dances, in which men, women, and children 
take part. The legend supplies one more instance 
of the development of local gods in India from 
actual hi.storical personages, as illustrated hy 
Lyall {Asiatic Stuaics^y i. 39fr.). 

LiTKRATURi.--Rlsley, Tribes and Casta of Bengal, 1891, i. 41 f, 

W. CHOOKE. 

BAGHDAD.—i. Sketch of history.—Baghdad 
is the capital of the Eastern Klialifate, founaed in 
A.D. 754 (A.H. 136) by al-MansOir, second Khaltf of 

* Abraham*, op. eit. p. 298. 

\ JE W. 427*- see, too, the interesting plate given. 

I See Iligg, Select Pleas. Starrs, ana Records of the Jewish 
Exchequer p. xxxviii. 

§ See, further, A. M. llyamson, A History of the Jews in 
England (1908), pp. 62, 94 ff. 


the 'Abbftsid dynasty, whose metropolis it ro 
mained, except for the period 836-862, when the 
court was transferred to Samarra, until the over¬ 
throw of the dynasty V)y the Mongol HCllfigfi in 
1258 (A.H. 656), after wdiich the seat of the Kliali- 
fate was removed to Cairo. Baghdad remained in 
the hands of the llchans, or Persian Mongols, till 
1507, when it was taken h3" Shah Ismfi’il, founder 
of the Safaw’id djuiasty, from whom it wois taken 
in 1534 by the Ottomans, in whose hands it has 
ever since continued, except for the brief period of 
occupation by the Persians. 

The name Baghdad {hch/ha - ddta, ‘given by 
Bagha or Gotl ’) is one of the many cases in which 
the older name of a locality outlasts newer appel¬ 
lations. The name w’hich Mamjfiir gave his city 
was either his ow n, or al-Satdm, ‘ City of 

Peace.’ Another appellation w'a.s al Zaurd, ‘ the 
Crooked,’ on the analogy of similar nanie.s given 
to the chief cities of Isldm. (Jf the older name 
there are several dialectic forms. Jews and Chris¬ 
tians often called it Balwl. 

An account of the secular liistory of this city 
should he sought in historical works dealing w ith 
the Khalifate, or in the monograj)h of Guy 
le Strange, Jintjhdad under the Abhusid Caliphate, 
Oxford, P.HX). We shall confine ourselve.s to its 
importance for the history of Reli'don and Ethics. 

The acce.ssion of the’AhhAsid dynasty marked 
the recognition in IsIAm of a principle which at 
the first had been vehemently repinliated — the 
heretlitary right of the Propbet’.s fainily to the 
sovereignty {imdma). The rise of tlii.s is clearly 
iue to tiie bereilitary prineijile having l)een 
oclopted by the usurj)er Mu’fiwiyah, founder of 
the Umayyad dynasty ; when it was once recog¬ 
nized that the .sovereignty l>el<>ngcd to one family, 
the majority of Mu.slims wouhl be disposed to 
agree that that family should be the Prophet's. 
Only, since the Prophet’s line was continue<l 
through a daughter, there was room for ditlenMice 
of opinion as to w hicli of two familie.s havi the right 
to his inheritance. The law of the (Qur’an .seemed 
to favour the doctrine that, where llMjrc* wa.s no 
male issue, the father’s brother succeeded, and on 
this theory the claim of the ’AhhAsids was haseJ. 
But to those w ho held that there could l*e siicce.ssitui 
through the female line the Prophet’s heirs were 
the descendants of hi.s daughter Pfitima and her 
husband'Ali—the'.Mids, 'Alawids, or Eatiniid.H. 

So long as the problem was to dis]»o.s.sess the 
Umayyads, these two familie.s worked togetlu r, 
leaving the question between themselves to 
decided later ; hut when the organizing genius of 
Abft Muslim had won the throne for the' Abbasids, 
they fell out, and, the latter lieing in po.s.Hession, 
the 'Alhls w'ere perpetually rising, hut never pro¬ 
duced in the Eastern provinces a leader capable of 
securing success; they were dcirimated by mas¬ 
sacres, and were intimidated hy torture and ini- 
)ri.sonment. Nevertheles.s they formed a potent 
actor in Baghdad politics till the coming of the 
Mongols, and in the fatwd which decided the 
assassination of the last of the Khallfs of Baghdad 
the influence of 'Alid .sentiment is noticeable. 
The Mongol general asked whether it was true 
that the execution of the Khalff w'ould cause a 
general eonvulsion of nature. The jurists w'hoiu 
he consulted replied that, if such an act could 
cause a natural convulsion, nature would have 
been convulsed by the death of ’Alt and that of 
his son IJusain. 

The site of the [Ahbfisid capital was selected 
with a view to avoid Syria, where the Umayyads 
were popular, and Arabia, wliere the 'Alid cause 
w'as strong, and to ho near Persia, especially 
Khorasan, where the 'AhbA..sid8 had their chief 
adherents. And, indeed, tlie triumpli of the 'AbbA- 
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■ids is sometimes rej^arded as the re-eonqiiest by 
Tersia of its ancient hegemony. i*ersian inftuenee 
apeodily grew strong at the Klialif’s court, and 
trie institution of a foreign bodyguard soon took 
all power out of the Khalif’s hands, and placed it 
in tliose of a Uailernite or a Turkisli Sultan. 

2 . Literary importance of the foundation of 
Bag^hdad. — The rise of the new dyna.sty syn¬ 
chronized with the jajpularization of pu/ier^ an 
invention nearly as moinenUuiH for the dill'usion 
of knowledge a.s tiiat of jointing. It also broke 
with the illiterate tradition of the earlier periods 
of IslAin, wliich indeed some of the Umayyads had 
shown a tendency to discard. The production of 
literary works proceeded apace, and the 3 rd cent, 
of Islfini produced p<dygraphs such a,s Ishfik of 
Mau!;<il and Jfibi^ of lia^ra. 'ITanslation from 
forei'oi languages was encouraged, esjiecially 
(ireek, Syriac, and Pahlavi ; a royal library was 
founded ky Ma'rnfin (ob. A.D. H33), and hia ex- 
ainnle was followed by other inen of eminence, 
such a.s the vizier of Mutawakkil, al - Fath b. 
KbAl^dn (ob. 8 GI). The respect which the creations 
of the (ireek genius have universally won was 
accorded to them at Baghdad, where indeed the 
dogma of tlie infallibility of the (Ireek.s in all 
scientilic questions had its adherents. Debates, 
in which religious questions were not absolutely 
avoided, were encouraged by literary viziers, and 
fanaticism on such occasions wa.s at times un¬ 
fashionable (cf. Vlikht, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, ii 4G 
and tlie 1 ‘aldavi Uujas'tak-Abdli^/i, ed. Barthelemy, 
i’ari.s, 18S7). A public library with endowment's 
for tlie assistance of students was founded in the 
4th cent. A.H. by the vizier Sfibhr b. Ardaslilr ; 
and the building of colleges on a large scale cliar- 
wTerized Seljhk rule in the 5tli. 

3 . Islamic religious buildings in Baghdad.— 

The founder of the city, Man>ur, built a mos<jue, 
known subsequently as a/ Sa/ni al Atik^ * the 
Old Court,’ side by side with his I^alace of the 
(iohlen (ral^. This wa.s subsequently enlarged by 
succeeding KbaUfs, and appears to have survived 
the sack of tlie city by IlulAgd, tliongli no trace 
reinains (d it now (le Strange, op. cit. 32-37). 
Since tlie building of mosques counted as a meri- 
toriou.** act, apart from the needs of worsliippers, 
they conlimicti to be erectcal so long as the Khali- 
fate lasteil ; ami the quarter called ‘ the Iki-sra 
date’ was said to contain of these edilires 

(Safadi, Coin, on Ldmiytjot al-'Ajamy i. (34). 
llouiid the tombs of faniou.‘< men .several notable 


4 . Religious history of Baghdad.—Shortly after 
thtt founding of the city an inquisition was started 
by MansGr with the view of suppressing the 
zindiks (see art. Atheism [Muhammadan]), and 
this was continued by his successors Mahd! and 
llkdi (Aghtni, xii. 100, xiii. 74 ; Tabari, iii. 517, 
548); on the acce.ssion of Harfin'al - Itashid all 
criminals except those under this charge were re¬ 
leased. After the taking of the city by Ma’mdn’s 
forces (A.D. 813) the dogma «>f the ereatedness of 
the Qur’4n wa.s adopted by the new Khalif, who 
instituted an inquisition into the tenets ot his sub¬ 
jects, and violently persecuted those who rejected 
this doctrine : the inquisition was maintained by 
the two succeeding Khalifs, and was finally stopped 
in the second year of Mutawakkil (a.d." 848-849, 
W. M. Patton, yl/rwf’r/ I bn IJanbal and the Mihna, 
Leyden, 1897). 'I'lic follov cr.s of the most distin- 
guisljed martyr in these [.ersecutions, A\imad Ibn 
l.laiihal, pre.sently becanu* a jKJwer in the city, and 
riots between them ami the Shriti'itcs took jdace 
at many peiioils ; they arc Hrst mentioned in the 
year 934, when the l.lan'calitcs endeavoured to 
enforce their ascetic rules on the )»o]»ulation by a 
variety of violent proceedings. A furious mani¬ 
festo wa-s fulminated against them by the Khalif 
llhdi, charging them with anthropoinorfdiisin, and 
threatening them with the extreme penalty of the 
h'iAv unle.ss they abandoned their system. Similar 
roubles are mentioned as late as 1082. The Khalif 
:v.‘\di, immediately after his accession (a.h. 322, 
>.t). 934), had started an inquisition, having for its 
urpose the suppres-sion of the .sect wliieh believed 
he deity to be incarnate in one Ibn Abi’ l-'AzAkir 
d-Shalmaghaiii. HLs publi.shcd letter on this 
ubject is in j)art jireserved (.see Yfikut, op. cit. 

. 298). One of this person’s followers refused to 
'etract his opinion even when the alleged posses¬ 
sor of deity was j)uhliely scourged. The sect was 
not extinguished h}' tlii.s jiersecution, as in the 
►’ear 9.i>2 u fresh inquisition was instituted by the 
izicr Muliailahi. 

The chief cau.se for religiou.s riots, how’ever, 
vvas the ceaseless dispute between JSunnites and 
h>hi'ite.s, who.se dilTerenees, in spite of the centuries 
hat have intervened, are .still a cause of troulde 
.n India and el.sewheix*. 'i’he di.''])Ute was in origin, 
as h.'isbeeii seen, more political llian religious ; and 
although the founder of Baghdad ma.s.sacred tlie 
Alids, some of the later'Abhiisids were inclined to 
favour their cause, and it is asserted that Ma’mhn 
bad the intention of willing away the sovereignty 


sanctuaries arose ; .sucli w(*re the nut.shhad.'i of 
Abrt l,laidfa an«l b. da’far, (he tomb of 

Ma’ru’t of Karkb, etc. Breacliers and teachers 
built or hail iuiilt for themselves liermitages, called 
ribdt, of which the number must have been very 
great ; perhap.s the most celeluated of these was 
the nbAt of the Shaikh al-Shuvhkh, built by order 
of 'Amid al-Trak for the Shfi Abil Sa’d of Nisabur 
(ob. U» 8 (i : Ibn al-Athir, annu 450 and 479 A.H.). 
Another of some note was the ri 6 d( of al-Zauzani 
oppo.site the mosijue of MansOr, built for Ali b. 
MabmOd al-Zau/.ani (ob. 1060). The preacher 
AIkI al-QAdir al-dihlnf {q.v.) had a rtMt as well os 
a school. Tlie works hitherto mode accessible on 
the tojiograpby of Baghdml <lo not offer the same 
variety of names for mosques as is exhihited by 
the toixigrapbies of Cairo, but this is likely U 
l>e accidental. The doors of the mosques wen 
u.sed for placarding government notices ( 11 ^ **■ 1 ' 
Athir, A.H. 533), and the inside of the laiildmgs 
served for many uses not directly connected with 
religion, e.g. tlie reciUtion of verses, and the 
narrating of stories (dklii?i Hayawdn, '“- 8 
‘ Mosque of AttAb or the publication of politica 
intelligence (Tabari, iii- 2216 : ‘ in the two publn 
mosques of Baghdad’; 2224, 13: 2249, 3, etc.). 


to a member of their family. Thi.< was frustrated ; 
and the perpetu.al risings of the'Aliils led Muta¬ 
wakkil in the year 850 to destroy the grave of al- 
l.lusain, and penalize visits to it, an act which 
was regarded by Ids son a.s justifying parricide. 
The jirocess by which Shi'ism w.a.s transformed 
from a j)olitical movement into a religion is not 
quite easy to trace ; but it seems likely that the fan- 
tiustic beliefs which gathered round the i)erson of 
'Alt and his descendants were due to the infusion 
of Indian and Persian ideas into IslAni. It is pro¬ 
bable that the separation of Shi'ism from Sunnism, 
as a system with a code and a liturgy of its own, 
was due to the rise of the FAtimid dynasty of 
N. Africa, who.se nil(?rs after their conquest of 
F.gypt proceeded to the work of codification, their 
pnictice having doubtless e.xisted some time before. 
In the disputes between rurks and Dailemites 
which marked the 4th and 5 th cents, of IslAin, 
the former theoretically favoured Sunnism, the 
latter ShPism ; and the Biiyid (Dailemite) con¬ 
queror of Badidad. Mu'izz al-Danla, in 962ordered 
certain Shi ite execrations to be affixed to the 
mosque doors. These were erased by the popu¬ 
lace ; and on the advice of his vizier Muhallabi he 
had a harmless formula substituted. The next 
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year, however (963), he insisted on the observance 
of the fast of iMiiliarrani 10 in JShi'ite fasliion ; and 
this practice continued some time after his death, 
as in 968 it is spoken of as ‘celebrated as usual.’ 
His successors a|^)pear to have been far less keenly 
attached to Shi ite doctrine ; and it is asserted by 
a good authority {hicisd'il of Hamadh/lni, p. 424) 
that 'Adiul al-Daula went so far as to impose a 
poll-tax on the Shi'ites, as being memliers of a 
tolerated religion. The practice of the fast ap¬ 
pears to have become gradually restricted to the 
Shi lie iparter of tlie city, which in 971 (perhaps 
for llie tirst time) ap[)ears as Karkh, also at that 
time ‘ the quarter of tlie merchants.’ In the tirst 
riot (of that your) many sect.s and parties are in¬ 
volved, but on subsequent occasions the Sunnites 
and Shi'ites appear to liavo been the chief combat¬ 
ants. In 973, when the dispute between Bakhtiyar 
and Subuktakin gave the 'rurkisli party the upper 
hand for the time in Baghdad, the Sunnites, who 
were in possession of ‘ the Food Market^’ mounted 
a woman on a camel, and calleil her'A’isha, and 
made two of their number represent 
Zubair respectively ; they then made an onslaught 
on the Shi ites, thus reproducing the Battle of the 
Camel, in which ' A’isha and lier allies had attacked 
the forces of'Ali. In 1015 there wi\s a riot between 
the two parties, resulting in the Shi‘ite.s lieing 
forbidden to celebrate the Fast by order of Fakhr 
al-MuIk ; we find the Shi'ites still in occupation 
of the quarter called Karkh, whereas the lyallA’in j 
and Barley-gate were in po.ssession of the Sunnites : ; 
in 1048 tlie BAb al-Azaj (Fastern side) ami the j 
* Cobblers ’ are further specilied as Sunnite alxuies. * 
The following year, owing to an armed force 
having attempted to prevent the Shi'ites from 
celebrating the Muharram lamentations, the latter 
began to fortify tlieir quarter (Karkh) with a 
wtul ; and the Sunnites proceeded to do the same 
with their lyallA’in quarter, Nvhich immeiliately 
adjoined the other. After considerable lighting 
the partie.s agreed to a truce, with the view of pre¬ 
venting government intervention ; they proceeaed, 
however, with their fortifujatiuns, and a fresh out¬ 
break was cau.sed by the Shi'ites buiUUng tow'ers 
on which they in.scribed the words ‘Muhammad 
and 'All are the best of mankiml ; whoso assents 
shows gratitude, but w'hoso denies is an unbeliever’ 
—9 formula w Idch charged tlie Sunnites (with 
whom Abff Bakr is the second best of mankind) 
with unbelief. The Sunnites were hea<led by the 
^anbalites. The mashhnd BAb al-Tibn (according 
to le Strange’s maps, at a long distance from the 
disturbed quarter), apparently a Shi ite sanctuary, 
was in the course of these riots violated, plun¬ 
dered, and burned by the Sunnites, to avenge the 
death of one of their number. The Shl'ite.s in 
revenge burned the yanatite institutions. The 
disturbance soon spread to the eastern city, w’here 
the dwellings of tlie sects were al.so divided. At 
the beginning of 1053 the Turkisli mercenaries 
mixed themselves up with the di.spiite, and killed 
a member of the 'Alid family; in the riots which 
followed, a large part of the Karkh quarter was 
burned down, and the inhabitants moved toother 
parts of Baghdad. Karkh, however, remained 
the headquarters of the Shi'ites, and in 1086 we 
hear of a riot between them and their Sunnite 
neighbours on the west, in the Ibujra Gate 
Quarter. Something like a final reconciliation 
between the two parties wa.s effected in 1108, when 
the people of Karkh, fearing a fresh persecution, 
gave the Sunnites free passage through their 
quarter on a visit to the tomb of Mus'ab b. 
Zubair, a ])ractice which had been forbidden for 
fear of giving offence to the Shi'ites; and the 
Sunnites in their turn granted some correspond¬ 
ing concessions. Karkh, however, remained the 


Shl'ito quarter after this settlement of the dispute 
(Siht 11)11 al-Ta'Awldhl, ed. Margoliouth, p. 215). 

Bcsitlcs the disputes which Ictl to riots, tliere 
were frequent bickerings between memhers of 
rival .sects, and it would apjtear tliat all wdiieh 
were .started had some representation at tlie 
cajiital. Attempts were at times made to siip- 
pre.ss the diseiissioiis between them, but without 
permanent sueces.s. 

The history of Mu.slim ritual was douhtle.ss 
largely iiilluem^ed by Baghdad practice, Avhich 
itself was at times dictated by j)oliti(;al motives. 
So wc are tt)Ul (Ibn al-Athir, anno 494 A.H.) that the 
uactice of erying aloud the formula called basnuila 
lad been Hbamloned for years in the mosques of 
Baghilad, because it had been adojited in the rival 
Khalifate of Cairo ; the Khullf w ho re-intnHluce»i 
(his practice adopted another which was akso 
against the principles of the Slii'a. IslAm in these 
matters is extraordinarily conservative, and inno¬ 
vations found little favour. 

$. Standard of morality.-—The IslAmic principles 
of the relations between the sexes, emlMidied in 
the practices of polygamy, concubinage, anil the 
veiling and seclusion of women, render the morality 
of a Muslim community too ilill'croiit from that 
of a Christian or Aryan community to a<lniit of 
compari.son. Thus w'c hud a leading theologian 
at Bagiidad having 148 concubines (Ibn Kliallikan, 
i. 386) without ollcntiing public opinion. Siu h pic¬ 
tures as have come dow n to us of Baghdad .society, 
as in the Arabian Sights, imply a state of allairs 
on w hich it w uuhl be painful to lUvell ; of the most 
clal)orate of tiiese tlescriptions (Abu’ I-lyAsim, 
Ein. Bagdtider Sittenhild, of the 4th century ; 
ol. A. Mez) few pages coiiM l)e rendered into a 
modern language without infamy. The dignity of 
tlie highest otlices of state, the Khalifate and tlie 
V’izierato, di<i not appear inconsistent with the 
handyingof the grossest jests (.see, c.g., Ihn Khalii- 
kan, tr. de Slane, i. 29). Allusions to immoralities 
not sanctioned by the Muslim law are also .so 
common in the literature of the period, that w'e 
can only suppo.se the practices to nave been wide¬ 
spread. Toward.s drunkenness popular opinion was 
more decidedly unfavourable ; yet this vice seems 
to have been prevalent in fashionable circles, and 
scenes in which the leading men and their associates 
are ali under the influence of liquor are common 
during the whole period. An example may he 
taken from the middle of the fourth century, 
which i.s recorded by YA)^ftt {op. cit. i. 342): a 
letter comes from the Sultan Mu’izz al-I)aula to 
the vizier al-Muhallahi, who has all his secretaries 
and under-secretaries with him. The letter is 
urgent, but every man in the room has drunk 
deep. IbrAhlm the Sahiaii ha.s drunk no leas than 
the others, but, having a stronger head than they, 
is able to write the necessary reply. We have 
another contemporary de.scription of the wine- 
parties of this vizier {Yatimat al-dahr^ ii. BJ6), 
which t<.>ok place twice a week ; the chief judge of 
Baghdad with other judges took part on tliese 
occosion.s, when each ‘ received a gold cup weigh¬ 
ing BXX) mithkdla or less, into which he would 
plunge his heard ; after exhausting most of the 
contents, they w'ould sprinkle the remains on each 
other ami then dance.' In the 6th cent, the poet 
Ibn al-Ta'Awidhl introduces descriptions of wine- 
drinking into his encomiums on Khiuifs (p. 162) and 
other distinguished persons (p. 86). From the 4th 
cent, onwards the history of Baghdad is frequently 
occupied with the ’avydrun, or robbers; and the 
Makd7nahs of HaniaiihAiil (late 4th cent.) furnish 
us with a list of thieves’ tricks showing that theii 
trade was highly specialized ; the contemporary 
anecdotes of Tanftkhl indicate, however, that the 
metropolis w'as fairly well policed. The same 
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tales indicate that tlie practice of bankin*? w; 
fairly developed, implying tlie existence of a well- | 
established code of rectitmle in monetary trans¬ 
actions ; they also show that there was a 
considerable amount of sympathy and mutual 
kindness between the poorer members of the 
community, but preat disregard for the sanctity 
of human life, and an insuflicient sense of responsi¬ 
bility in the domestic relations. Tublic opinion 
seems to have been ordinarily in favour of the 
kindly treatment of slaves (JM/i?, Misers^ p. 38), 
and against severe jiunishments. 

6, Agencies for reform.—For dealing with the 
criminal classes the rulers of Ilaghdail employed 
spies, whose business it was to report at head¬ 
quarters whatever seemed to them w'orthy of 
notice ; certain rulers occunied themselves parti¬ 
cularly with public morality : so the Khalif 
Mu'tamid (A.D. 892) issued an edict forbidding 
story-tellers, astrologers, or fortune-telleis to sit 
in the street or in the great Mosque ; while book¬ 
sellers had to take an oath that they would sell no 
metaphysical or theological works. Similarly the 
Kbalif Sluktadir (ob. A.D. 1U94) banished from the 
capital all singing-women and Jillcs dc jov\ forbade 
tlie entry to the public baths except in decent 
attire, and ordered the demolition of various 
galleries in which games were played, and w hich 
permitted the players to look down into people’s 
nouses. Prohanly tlie ellicacy of the.se and .similar 
edicts wu" of no long duration. In the year SIC 
w e read (Tal)arl, iii. ICK)8) of an interesting case of 
a voluntary organization of the peaceful citizens 
of liaghdad to repress crime and outrages ; one of ; 
the leaders in tlu.s movement ‘hung a Qur’An on ; 
his neck, and began by exhorting the irdiabitants I 
of his locality; and wdien he had obtained a 
hearing, prtx'eedod to admonish all the inhabitants 
of liaghdad, high and low, beginning with the 
noblest family of all, the Hand Ildshim; he 
estaldished a register in which lie inscribed the 
names of all those who undertook to observe his 
regulations and coerce those who disobeyed them. 
With the followers thus acquired he patrolled the 
street.s of liaghdad, and put a stop to robbery and 
blackmailing.’ His proceetlings were at first dis¬ 
approved by the government, but afterwards they 
ac(juie8ced and bade him continue. A less drastic 
method of dealing w ith the vicious propemsities of 
the citizens was furnished by the efforts of the 
preachers, of whom w’e have notices for all periods 
of the Klialtfate; the satirists HamadhAn! ami 
yarlii endeavour to represent them as shameless 
hy pocrites, whose interest lay only in the collection, 
but there is no reason for Wlieving this account 
to have Ik'cm ordinarily correct. The earlie.st of 
these preachers w hose sermons have come down to 
us is abI,lArith b. 'Abdallah al-MubAsibi (ob. 857); 
they are jiractical in character, but are said to 
have attracted vast audiences, and to have pro¬ 
duced ecstatic plienomena among their hearers. 
It is chiedy in and after the 5tn cent, of LslAm 
that the historians call attention to the perform¬ 
ances of the Ba'didad preachers, for w horn colleges 
(or, as we should say, chapels) were often erected. 
In 1093 the cA[)ital wius visited by a preacher from 
Merv, Arda.shir b. Man^ftr; he met with such 
signal success that, w hen the ground occupied by 
his hearers was measured, it was found to cover 
167 by 1‘20 cubits. The Khalif himself at times 
condescended to attend these discourses, which 
w’cre occasionally used for political or seditious 
purposes. The aim of the preachers wm not only 
to ameliorate tlie morals of tneir co-relij^ionists, but 
to convert memliera of other communities to IslAm ; 
and fabulous accounts are given in their bmg- 
raphies of their success in both endeavours. Ihe 
preacher about whom we possess the largest 


amount of informal,ion is Abd al-QAdir al-JilAnl 
(ob. A.D. 1165). He appears to have carried on 
an agency in which the temporal as well as 
the spiritual wants (jf his converts were served. 
.Money for the purpose w as provided partly by four 
wealtliy wives of tlie preacher, and partly by gifts 
taking the form of thank-oflerings which came 
in from the many regions whither his fame had 
.spread ; and others w'ho followed this calling were 
financed in the same way, 

7. Christian communities in Baghdad.— Re¬ 
ligious toleration, os understood by the Muslim 
community, was practi.sed by tlie'AbbAsid Khalifs, 
ami a Cllri^^tian community began to gather in 
Baghdad almost immediately after its foundation. 
Perhaps the earliest scene which introduces 
Christians in this city is one recorded in the 
Chronirle of Dionysius of Tell-Mahre, w’hen the 
Jacobites in the year A.D. 7G7 refer to the 
Klialif Man.sdr the question of appointing a 
Patriarch for their secT The Khalif, ordinarily 
terrible, treats them with courtesy, and tells them 
to make the choice themselves; they select one 
David of Dara, and the Khalif gives him a deed of 
investiture, authorizing him to rumish with the 
extreme penalty of the law any .Jacobite who fails 
to acknowledge his authority. The Nestorian sect, 
Imwever, was of greater importance than that of 
the Jjicohites at the 'Abbfisid capital. In the reign 
of Mahdi (A.D. 775-785) the great Nestorian 
monastery, called Dair al-Kdm, w^as founded in the 
Fhammasiya Quarter, where the chief Christian 
settlement, called Dar al-Rum, was located. It 
was followed by the erection of manj" more churches 
and monasteries, several of w hich w'ere destroyed 
when Baghdad was taken by HAlAgd ; their names 
are collected by le Strange {op, cit. 208-212). The 
ditterent sects had dillerent churches, and kept 
apart in religious matters; only at some time 
the Ne.storian Patriarch, whose residence w’as in 
Baghdail, came to lie regarded as the official head 
of the whole Christian community, and as such he 
is described in the deed of investiture of the year 
A.D. 1138 (H. F. Amedroz, in JRAS, 1908, p. 448). 
The sects there enumerated are four: the two 
alremly mentioned, the Melchites, or Greek 
orthodox, and the Kftm, whom there is some 
rea.son for identifying w ith the Franks, or Roman 
Catholics. Owing, probably, to the superiority of 
Christian morality and education, the meml^rs of 
these communities had a tendency to monopolize 
all the professions, trades, and situations in which 
skill and trustw'orthiness w’ere required. The 
humiliating and intolerant edicts of Omar I. had 
repeateilly to be proclaimed, owdng to outbreaks 
of Muslim jealousy (A.D. 849, 853, 1091, etc.), but 
fell quickly into abeyance; Mutawakkil, w'ho in 
the year A.D. 849 tried to enforce them, ten years 
later put into the charge of a Christian scribe the 
money for the building of his contemplated city, 
Jafariyyah. Normally it would appear that the 
Christian doctors (in all senses of the w'ord) enjoyed 
high favour at the Khalits’ and Sultans’ courts. 
The Histonj of the Nestorian Patriarchs (ed. 
Gismoiidi, Koine, 1S06) tells of the familiar inter¬ 
course enjoyed by the Patriarch Tiniotheus with 
the Khalifs HAdi (A.D. 785-786) and his son the 
famous HArfln al-Ra.shid. A specimen of their 
conversation is there given (p. 65): ‘O father of 
the Christians,’ said HAnin to the Patriarch, ‘ tell 
me brielly which religion is the true one in God’s 
eyes.’ Without hesitation Timotheus answere<l: 
‘That religion of which the rules and precepts 
correspond with the works of God.’ The reply 
was regarded as felicitous, because the Khalifs 
request contained a dangerous trap ; and the mere 
rumour that a Christian had spoken disrespectfully 
of IslAm or its Prophet would have been sufficient 
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to cause a riot (Tabarf, iii. 2162). The sau'^uinarv 
rule that punislual apostiisy from IslAm witJi deatli 
remained unaltered 1434, A.D. 856) ; but, 

owin^ to the mild spirit of Abft yanlfa’a legisla¬ 
tion, there was a tendency to mitigate the more 
barbarous regulations of ‘the Pious Khalifs,’and 
the tone of the code drawn up by his pupil Abh 
Yhsuf for the Khallf HArftn is decidedly humane. 
The niiignilicenco with which the Christian feasts 
were celebrated attracted many Muslims to take 
part in these occasions, and even attend services in 
the churches; if the poet Sibt Ibn al-Ta'awtdhi 
may be believed (ed. D. S. Margoliouth, p. 406), he 
went so far as to fast fifty days in order to gratify 
liis Christian friends. Tfie monasteries were also 
visited by Muslims anxious to purchase wine, the 
sale of which in shops was, nominally at Uuist, 
forbidden (ib, 240, 14-18); while the beauty of the 
youthful deacons attracted other visitors for a 
still le.ss reputable reason (ib. 52). The form of 
immorality alluded to appears at times to have 
led to shameful j>ersecution (YAl>t\t, op. cit. ii. 26, 
where the scene is at Edessa). 

8 . Other religious communities.—The Jews en¬ 
joyed the same rights as Cliristians in llaghdad, 
and had a special quarter, with a bridge c'alled 
after them. Numerous synagogues were found<‘d. 
of which the largest was called Bar-Nasliala (?) 
(Griitz, Gescbichte dirJiidcn, v. [1895] 198). Ke- 
ferences to the Jews are not very common in the 
historical and anecdotic literature concerned with 
the city ; they appear, however, to have had their 
share of the State appointments, and, indeetl, in 
A.D. 1091 we reiui of one holding the very high 
posts of Vice-Sultan (icakil and Manager 

of the Phnpire (Nipfiin They practi.se^l 

the medical profe.ssion, and probably various 
triides, including that of scribe ; as early a.s the 
time of Ma'mdn (813-833) we read of one who 
uuule his living by executing copies of the Old and 
New Testaments and the QurTin (Ame<lroz, in 
JIIAS^ 1907, p. 38). At times they were in 
possession of great wealth, and were notorious for 
the display of tinery (Glia/ali, Rcvix^il of the 
Heligious Sciences, iii. 182). ft was thought 
meritorious to refu.se to teach them Aral»ic 
grammar even for large sums, as the proof-pa.s.sage.s 
came fnun the Our'fin ; and in.sulting language 
about them is used by poets (Sibt Ilm al-Ta'ft- 
widhi, 75, 246). Nevertheless the foundation of 
Baghdad and the improvement in their condition, 
due to the greater toleration of the ’Abhasids, 
seem to have been epoch-making for the Jewi.sh 
community. Jewish literature from this time 
follows Muslim literature almost slavishly, the 
various departments of grammar, codiheation, 
philosophy, poetry, elegant prose, homiletics, 
collections of anecdotes, all taking their ri.se from 
Arabic inodel.s ; and since no Jewish non-Bihlical 
MS earlier tlian the 'Abbflsid period has hitherto 
been discovered, it ha.s l>een argued by the present 
writer that the remaining departments of Jewish 
literature (notably the collections of Tradition) are 
based on Islamic models also (cf. JE ii. 435 - 8 ). 

A community which produced .some men of 
eminence in the scientific and literary world of 
Baghdad, chiefly in the 4th cent, of Islflm, w’ere 
the Sabiarvt, who arbitrarily took a Qur’ftnic 
appellat ion, properly lielonging to a very diflerent 
sect. The most distinguished menilicr of it, the 
stete-secretary Ihifthiin, appears to have found in 
his religion no obstacle in the way of promotion, 
and to have enjoyed the friendship of even such 
ecclesia-stical dignitaries as the Registrar of the 
'Alids, who honoured him with a memorial poem ; 
while the familiar acquaintance with the (J^iir^ftn 
which his profession demanded was regarded as a 
merit. His grandson, however, found it desirable > 


to embrace I.slAm. The Moijian,, or Mazdayan, 
system enjoyed fewer privileges than the amive- 
named sects, as intermarriage with them and the 
use of meat slaughtered by them were forbidden 
the Muslims; nor were they allowed to have 
acknowh‘<lged places of worship. Nevertheless it 
would appear tliat some of them were stUtled in 
Baghdad, and even enjoyed wealth. They were 
to be found (according to JAhi^, Jfwcr.v, p. Ill) 
all over Baglulad and the other cities of lrAl>, 
distinguishe<l by their hare feet or tlicir hu elcss 
shoes. Of other scets, usually ofl'shoot.s of those 
which have been mentioned, there are occasional 
not ices. 

l.iTKKATcnK.—To the referenres fjwen throiijfhout the article 
there may he arldeU the historical romance (Aral)ic\ H(i>J,irat 
al-tdiim fi IkXr nl Sdlthn, hy a unHiern writer, Jaiml Nakhlah 
al-Mudawwar (t.’uiro, IDC.")). ]). S. M ARtJOI.h if'ril. 

BAHAISM.—See BXn, BAnl.s. 

BAHELIA (Skr. lojndho, ‘one who wounds’).— 
A tribe of hunters and b»wlers in Northern India, 
wliich at the Census of 19Ml numbered 53,554, the 
majority of whom are foiiiul in the Cnit«‘d Pro¬ 
vinces Jiml Bengal. They are j>robahly stirvivor.s 
of a non-.Vryan race, w ho still practise their j)iimi- 
live occupation of hunting, trapping birds, an«l 
colIc<“ting Jungle iirodiice. They are, in name at 
least, all Hindus, but are never initiated into any 
of the ortbodt»x sects. They worship a ptintlieon 
of deitied ghosts, stu b a.s Kalb Bir, f’tirihar, Mar- 
♦leo or Hanianr l.ahi, the clndera godliiig, Kal5 
I>eo. and Mi van. prol»til)ly the Miisjilman sjiint of 
.Vmrolia in the Aloradaltad district. To these, 
s.acrilices of fowls, goats, or pigs are made, with 
ollerings of cakes, frnits, and grain. Pardied 
gr.iin and milk are otlered t«» the Iionselndd snake 
at hi.s f«‘stival, tlie Ndigpahcliaini, or Ifr.'igon’s 
Fifth, Be.'jides these tlicy observe the ordin.iry 
Hindu feasts, and their religious rites are •'Upci iii- 
tend(‘d by a low class of village Brahman . 

Litkk \TCRB. —Crookr, Tribrj^and C(i*t*$<if the ynrtb Wfjitern 
Pr<frincfif and Oudh, IslMl, i. UK). \V. CllooKt.. 

BAIDYA (Skr. ‘one learned in the 

Veda,’ esp. in the Ayur Veda, on w'bicb liie Hindu 
system of medicim* is ba.seii).—'Mie Benual caste of 
physicians, which at the Censu.s of 19Ul numU*re<{ 
IK),0,36, found under this name only in Bengal 
and A.ssam. Tiiey are a highly re.specttMl (asie, 
claiming descent from a Brahman father and 
Vai-ya mother. 'I'heir religion is that of the 
orthodox higlpcaste Hindu. The older families 
worship the Saktis, or Mother-goddesses. Some 
among the poorer classes follow' the rule of \*i->mi. 
Many have in recent years joine»l the Bralmio 
Samaj. They wereclo.srdv as.sociated with the Neo- 
Vaisnavism preached hy Ohaitunya ( 7 . 1 ;.) in Betigal 
iq.v.), and several of the best known tlusains, or 
spiritual gui«ieH, of that sec't are <lraw'n from the 
ranks of the BaidyAs. J’he business of a physician 
is naturally contine<l to men of high caste, Wcause 
taking medicine from tlie hands of a Bahlya is a 
sort of sacramental act, so that some orthodox 
Ilindn.s in Bengal, when at the f)oint of death, call 
in a Baidya to prescrilKj for them, in the lielief that 
by sw'allowing the <lrugs he orders they obtain 
absolution from their sins. In the Deccan the 
Vaidus, w'ho liave adopted a name derived from the 
same Skr. root, are w andering Telugu l>eggar.s, who 
^'ather healing drugs and simples and hawk them 
m»m door to door, or beg for alms. Their religion 
i.s of the vaguest tyi)e, their family-gml being 
Vyankoba of Giri or Tirupnti (^,i>.), in North 
Arcot. But when they are on their begging tours 
they seldom carry his image w'ith them. They 
never go on nil gri in ages or keep any fast or feast, 
except the Dasahra in September, when they offer 
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boiled mutton U) their j^od, and after laying it on 
hifi altar eat it theinselvcH. 


Li'JKKATUai.—For the Bengal Baidyila, 
Castrs, 1891, i. 49; for the Deccan Vaidua, 
xvii. 212 f. 


Risley, Tribes and 
Iloitway fJazrttcer, 

W. Chookk. 


BAIGA.-^A term of Dravidian origin, ai)j>!ie«l to 
designate the non-Brahmanic T)riests of the Gonds 
and kindred races along the hills of the Cent. Prov. 
and Bengal. It has been specially applied to a 
cultivating tribe, which at the Cerisusof 1901 num¬ 
bered 33,914, found in the Cent. Prov. and in Cent. 
Irnlia. I'he best account of them is that by Ward, 
who found them in the Mandli district of tfie Cent. 
Provinces. He describes them as the acknovvle<lgcd 
8U]>(;riors of the Gond races, being their priests and 
authorities in all |»oints of religious observance. 
'Fhe <lccision of a Baig<^ in a l)C)undary dispute is 
almost always ac(‘epted as final, and, from tins right 
as children of the soil and arbiters of the lami Isdong- 
ing to ea<‘h village, tliey are said to have derived 
their title of Bhumiyfl (Skr. bhiimi^ ‘ the land ’). 

'riiese Baigils, who are found in the eastern dis¬ 
tricts of the Cent. Prov., are report(*d to be quite 
ditrerent from the Gomls, their vocabulary consist¬ 
ing almost entirely <jf Hindi words. Tliose who 
occuj»y the Maikal range of hills do not show the 
flat hca<l ami nose and rec(*ding foreliead character¬ 
istic of the Gonds, biit have longer head.s, more 
aquiline features, and particularly small hands. It 
is thus possible that they may represent an intrud¬ 
ing race from the Gangetic valley, who introduced 
the northern culture among the Cronds and gained 
the position of priests among that pe(»ple, with 
whom they afterwards iritermingled. Their re¬ 
ligion much resembles that of the Gonds (q.v.)y 
and they reverence the fwirne gods, adding to the 
Goml pantheon Mfti Dharitri, or Mother Earth. 
The god in charge of the village is Thakur Deo, 
the ‘ Divim^ Lord,’ and he is hono\ired accordingly. 
But they fully l>elieve also in the spirits which 
liaiint the for(*sts—the primary Ijasi.sof the religion 
of the Dravidians of Ni/rthern India—ami in the 
places which are regarded as more especially the 
natmte of these spirits, shrines (pat) are erected, 
each under the charge of a special member of the 
tril»e. There is no special rule regulating the erec- 


drawn from the wilder and more secluded tribes w ho 
are supposed to have maintained the race tradi¬ 
tions m Uie most perfect way. They discharge all 
the religious duties of these peoples, the functions 
of the priest being as yet ditierentiated from those 
ot the exorcist or sorcerer only in the most im¬ 
perfect way, if at all. 


hiTKRATi'iiK.— Central Pruvinces daretterr 1870 
Iviii. pt. i. ‘'91 ; Piaijah y.jtes and Qu.^rir, iii. ■’ 
hnperial Gazetteer, new ed. 1908, vi. ‘211 if. 
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tlAlN. I. Life and personality.—-(1) Born in 
the j»art of Aberdeen known as Gileomston, on 
the 11th of dune 181 <S, Ale.vander Bain died at 
rcrryhill Lodge, in his native eity, on the I8th of 
September 19u3, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
Although he reached this long term of years, he 
was never a man of very robust constitution : on 
the contrary, from the tune, in early days, wdien a 
serious breakdown in henlth oeeuiTed, "he had to 
husl*and hi.s strength, mid to make the most of 
faviMiring eircuinstmices. This he did by careful 
liabits and a well-i>laniied .~ystem of simple living, 
subjecting every tiling to nile and method. He 
was specially attentive to diet and to physical 
exerci.-^e ; anti xvalking in particular (bis chief re¬ 
el eat ion) was timed and regulated with almost 
m/Hliematical precision. As a boy, and during his 
bfodent«lays at Aberdeen, he worked as a hamlloom 
weaver—his father’s occupation. When he was 
a pupil at Gilcomston Church School, his ability 
vvivs recognized ; and as he was emerging into 
youth he had the good fortune to attract the 
attention of the Kev. John Murray, minister of 
the North Parish of Aberdeen, wdio introduced him 
as a promising youth to Dr. Jolin Cruiokshank, 
then Professor of Mathematics at Marischal 
College, and a patron of talented and aspiring 
young men. This was in 1835. From that 
moment, Dr. Cruickshank took young Bain by 
the hand ; and his interest in him Svas fully 
rewarded by the high position that the pupil 
achieved in most of the University classes. In 
1841, Bain (having just passed from studentdom) 
received an appointment in the University as 
As.sistant to Dr. Glennie, Professor of floral 
Philo.sojihy, who had fallen into ill health. In 


tiijii of these shrines, except that they are built at 
places where it is believed there has Wen a spirit 
manifestation. Sometimes it is a place where a 
man has bt'en killed by a tiger or a snake, or has 
met his death in a sudden or tragical manner; 
and a special rite is performed to lay the ghosts 
of those who have died in an unexpected way. 
Some members of the tribe are su])posed to be 
gif tod with sjHicial powers of magic or witchcraft, 
and it is common for the Baiga medicine man 
to be called in to bew itch the tigers and prevent 
them from cairvdng oil’ the village cattle. The 
Gonds tlioroughly believe that they are possessed 
of pow’crs such as these. 

The religious rites of the Baigas are of the same 
type os those of the Gonds; at marriages, births, 
and deaths the customs of the two tribes are 
identical. In the Clihattisgarli District the Baig& 
worship centres round Dullia Deo, the deified 
bridegroom god, and Devi, the Mother-goddess, 
in her maniiestation as Bliavdni. They have a 
peculiarly brutal mcxle of sacrilicing a pig in 
honour of NftrAyaii Deo, w’ho is identilied wdth 
the Sun, and is regnr«le«l as their household god. 
The wretehed animal is crushed to death under 
a beam, after having l>een cruelly tortured—this 
rendering the sacrifice more acceptable to the <leity. 

Further east, in the hill country of the Uniteil 
Provinces and Bengal, the Baigas do not form a 
special tribe, but are the exorcists, meilicine-men, 
and priests of the hill races. They are generally 


this capacity he had to conduct the class on the 
Professor’s approved methods, and to read the 
Professor’s lectures, being res})onsible for the 
order of the class. In the iiitere.sts of discipline, 
he made innovations little by little in the teacniiig, 
bringing the subject more up to date, and giving 
expression (in more or less guarded fashion) to 
his own views. This, when discovered by the 
Professor, was re.sented, ami led, after three 
sessions, to Bain's lo.sing the post of Assistant. 
Thereafter he made his way to London, the goal 
of all ambitious Scotsmen, where, in 1848, he w’as 
appointed to an otiice in the Board of Health 
under Edwin Chadwick. In London he .soon 
came into contact with great literary and political 
leaders—more especially with George Grote and 
J. S. Mill, who became his fast friends, and wdth 
whom he was closely associated in philosophical 
and other work. From London he returned to 
Scotland, where he wrote many literary produc¬ 
tions for Messrs. Cliambers of Edinburgh ; then 
went again to London, where he married and 
settled down for a time, producing there his two 
great philosophical works. The Senses and the 
Intellect in 1855, and The Emotions and the Will 
in 1859. , ^ 

These works raised him at once to the front rank 
of psychologists. Conseqmmtly, when the two 
Universities of Aberdeen (King^s and Marischal) 
w'ere united (or, as the local term is, ‘fused’) in 
1860, Bain was presented by the Crown, on the 
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lecoiiiniendrttion of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, then 
Horne Socretarv, to the Chair of Logic ami English 
in the united University. For twenty years from 
this date—down, that is, to the year 1880—he 
ovvupieil this Chair with great distinction, teach¬ 
ing the two subjects of English and Logic 
(imliuiing in the latter l^sychology) ami making 
Ills influence felt. These were years of enormous 
intellectual activity and literary productiveness, 
when there issued from his pen in unceasing flow 

oi ks on English Grammar, on Rhetoric, on I-.ogic, 
on Psychology, on Ethics, and on Education ; when 
also he originated the philosophical journal 
which he owned and financially carried on for 
sixteen years at considerable pecuniary loss ; and 
when, in the Senatus and the Council of his 
University, he pushe<i forward with untiring 
energy, ami in tlie face of strenuous opposition, 
projects of University reform. Nor did his activity 
diminish when he resigneil the Chair in 1880. 
There ceased only, at tnat time, his class-teach¬ 
ing. His writing of liooks went on, as well as his 
active interest in local afl'airs ; and it was while 
he was Emeritus Professor that the students of 
the University, appreciating his genius an<l his 
faculty for practical work, and proud of his fame, 
elected him their Lord Rector for two separate 
terms of three years each. This entailed his 
con.stant attendance at, and f>resi<Iing over, the 
meetings of the University Court, and his inde 
fatigable piloting of University schemes to snccess- 
fnl issue at a most imjiortant and electrically 
charge<l moment of the University’s existence. 

His profes.sorial lalaiurs were m part rewarded 
when former pupils, in 1884, haci his |)ortrait 
tainted by Sir George Reid, and presented as a 
a.‘<ting memorial to the University. Reward for 
services done to the community came also about 
the siime time, or somewhat later—in particular, 
the presentation of his bust in marble to the Free 
Public Library, in 180*2, in recognition of his long- 
continued and whole-hearted interest in the educa¬ 
tion of the masses, dating from his student days, and 
his early connexion, as lecturer an<i as secretary, 
with the .Mechanics’ Institute of the city. All 
the while, hi.s pen continued active. New w'orks 
appeared, old works were revised (often in large 
art re-written); and, though the energy slackened 
y degrees as the years advanced, it could hardly 
be said ever to have actually ceased, for, as late as 
1903 (the year of hi.s death), apjieared liis Dis'ser- 
tations on Leadinq Philosophical Topics, and to 
the end he retained a keen interest in tlie progres.s 
of Psychology and the movement of Philosophy. 
Passing by minor productions, his chief w*orks are 
these :—The Senses and the Intellect (1855), The 
Emotions and the Will (1859), On the Study of 
Character, includinq an Estimate of Phrenology 
(1861), An English Grammar (186.3), English 
Composition and Rhetoric (1866, enlarged e<l. 
1887-8), Mental and Moral Science (1868), Logic 
(1870), Mind and Body (1872), A Higher English 
Grammar (1873), Education as a Science (1879), 
James Mill—a Biography (1882), John Stuart 
Mill—a Criticism, with Personal Recollections 

(1882), Practical Essays (1884), On Teaching 
English (1887), Dissertations on Leading Philo¬ 
sophical Topics (1903), Autobiography (1904). 

(2) His personality was striking ; and a stranger 
seeing him for the first time could not hut ask 
who he was. A da[)per lignire, somewhat under 
medium height, lie had a well-knit frame, with 
expansive chest and broad .shoulders; a finely 
formed head, with a brow marked by notable 
prominences at the temples ; keen, piercing hazel 
eyes, with unusually long eyelids; a strong 
curved nose ; thin lips, which gave the mouth 
the character of determination, ami readily 


expre.ssivc either of sati.sfiiction or of contempt; 
a race covered by a copious beard—all save the 
upper part of the chin, which, till his later years, 
was clean shaved ; hands with lon|^^ lingers, ami 
particularly expressive thumbs, whicli bent back 
in a signilicarit fashion as he gesticulated. His 
gait was peculiar. While walking, he bent his 
oikly forward and placed a hand behind his back, 
as if steadying tne movement, and forthwith 
accelerateil nis pace till it became a moderated 
run—indicative of mental activity, exhilaration, 
and the utter absence of self-con-sciousness and 
regard for outward appearance. Keen as a needle 
intellectually, he never s]>c*ke in public or wrote 
for publication without showing tlie logician's 
subtle power; and, in private talk, one could not 
help feeling that one wa.s in the pre.sence of a 
supremely observant and analytic mind—a 
moilern Aristotle, noting and dissecting every 
thing. Yet he was a man of very wide interests 
and of warm heart. He took an active part in 
many public duties—School Hoard, .Meclianics' 
In.stitute, Free Library, etc. His feelings were 
always under control, and those who met him 
casually (and to whom he wouhi be dry and 
reserved) pronounced him to l)c hard and un¬ 
sympathetic (as, indeed, he not infrequently was, 
if he met conventional and commonplace people). 
Rut let geniu.s or .sterling character aiipear, no 
matter where (it might be in the luimbfcst rank.s 
of life), and he wa.s immediately attriKted, U 
was genuine worth alone that counted with him. 

Readers of bis works have often com})laine<l that 
hi.s writings are devoid of emotion, ria-y have 
ground for their complaint. Rain did biinsclt an 
injustice here. Wbenevtjr he took up the pen, lii.^ 
feelings seemed to foi.sake him. Rut with a 
speeial friend-say, a favourite student (tlie.se 
were not many, but they were choicej—l(K)king to 
him for help or counsel, Ins real nature came forth. 
All his re.HoiirocH -his advice, his idca.s, his MSS, 
his libraiy% hi.s patronage—were put at his di.'^posa! ; 
and he spared no etlbi t to further his interests and 
a.'^piralions. Underlying all wa.s true gemuosity 
of di.sposition. In liKe manner, in the .sinnil circle 
of liU intimates, his gentler and more attractive 
qualities came out. He hail wit and humour; 
and he {lossesseil a fund of anecdotes, which he 
told well. He was a kind host, ami a staiim li 
friend. On the other hand, he luui hi.s dislikes 
and his anirno.sitie.s. Like all true hearted j>eoplc, 
he w’as sensitive to insult and determined in hi> 
opposition. It was no light matter to arouse his 
enmity. He wa.s a man of strong convictions and 
loved a controversy; and in debate he bit haul, 
but never took a mean advantage of an opponent. 
Meanne.ss rai.sed liis indignation and contempt, 
and he bad none of it liimself. He was dominated 
by a sense of justice and of truthfulness (few men 
more so), and his juiigment Nvas ever balanced- a 
fact that comes clearly out in his publisbe<l 
writings, as it di<l in hi.s daily life. He had tlie 
power of judging apart from personal feelin}.!, to a 
degree that is very unusual. Hence his criticisms 
were pre-eminently impartial. And it mattered 
not whetiier he were criticizing himself or others. 
As he looked back upon it, hi.s own work wa.s viewed 
with a clear unprejudiced eye, ami commented on 
and appraised accordingly—a.s may be seen in 
some striking instances in the Autobiography, in 
like manner, his criticisms of others’ work were 
frank and hom'st, and tlioy freiinently nave oficnce 
to friends. He had not learned the art of saying 
what lie did not mean, and such an art he heartily 
despised. He had many fine qualities, which 
those who knew him best could best appreciate; 
and his defects not infrequently arose from 
these. 
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2 . Position in Literature and in Philosophy.— 
Ill estiinatiiig Bain’s position in Literature and in 
l*hiloso|»hy, we must keep his offices apart. 

(1) First of all, let us take him as grammarian. 
This need not detain us long. His works show' his 
merit to be that of a subtle analyst and a clear 
expositor--scientific and methodical, and not 
afraid to express his views, even wlien they might 
be unacceptable; and when we remember the 
liackward condition of the North of Scotland in 
grammatical attainments at the time when Bain 
came as Professor to Aberdeen, we can see the 
magnitude of the task that lay before him as lie 
.<et forth to instruct in grammar. lint the task 
wa.s successfully accomplished, althougli not with¬ 
out ilifiiculty. He had to get liold of the teachers, 
and these w'ere apathetic, when not actively 
hostile. He solved tlie difficulty by indoctrinating 
his students, a large proportion o? whom w'ere to 
Ikj teachers, with newer and progressive view's, 
and thus by degrees revolutionize<l tlie teaching 
of English in Scotland, and made his name one to 
conjure with throughout the North. 

(2) l'»ut his work as rhetorician is even more 
remarkable. i'ampbell and Blair had ruled 
supreme in this realm ; but now a new impul.se wav 
given to the study and the practice of composition, 
and the eflect for giKxl was soon visible on all 
hands. It has sometimes been objected to Bain's 
teaching that he did not produce stylists. It may 
very well lie doubted whether the stylist is not a 
man ‘ Ikuti and not made.’ But, lie that as it may, 
the objection is superficial. For style is wherever 
clearness of exposition is, and wherever there is a 
wTiter w ho has an intelligent appreciation of the 
shades of meaning in words and can give utterance 
to his thoughts in definite logical form and with 
exact pr<*cision. Such writers Bain produced in 
abundance. Uhetoric w'as to him, first and fore¬ 
most, an intellectual discipline, designed to secure 
clearness of expression ; and for this end he was 
supremely critical. Not even Shakespeare, still 
less the minor poets, neither Bacon nor He Quincey 
nor Macaulay nor Carlyle among our master prose 
writers, escaped liis scalpel : all were subjected to 
analysis ami di.ssection, m that the stmlent might 
be warned against their faults, while encouraged 
to imitate their virtue.^. This cold, critical, dis¬ 
secting process liax been greatly objected to in the 
teaching of style ; and perhaps it may be admitted 
that Bain made too drastic a use of it. But if it 
t»e the safe^jTuard against that florid vacuous 
Avriting which so frequently j)a.s.se8 for style, a 
little excess in the use of it may be tolerated w’ith 
equanimity, if not actually excused. 

(3) As an educationist, Bain holds a ve^ high 
fvosition. He held advanced views on University 
reform, and advocated the due recognition of 
the modern languages (as against the traditional 
monopoly of Classics), nnd the right of Natural 
Science to have an equal place in the University 
training with the older e.^^tablished subjects. But 
liesides, he went outside Univer.sity requirements 
and took a wide view' of Education, raising the 
question of Education in general and the grading 
of subjects at the various stages of instruction. 
In this connexion he gave expres.sion to very 
definite notions alout the proper order of studies, 
and about how' teaching should be conducted so as 
to V>e l^est 8uite<i to the harmonious development 
of the individual mind. Hi.s contributions to this 
highly important subject are to be found chiefly in 
his lajok on Education as a Science. 

(4) As logician , Bain hohls a place W'ith J. S. 
Mill. He never pretended to start afresh here, 
but simply to amend and carry forward Mill. 
This he succeeded in doing. His amendments and 
additions are noteworthy, both in Deductive and 


in Inductive Logdc ; but specially valuable is his 
carrying of logical jjrinciples to their practical 
issues and his splendid application of them to the 
sciences in detail (see bk. v. of his Logic). This 
stand.s by itself in Logic manuals. 

(5) But Bain’s greatest fame must ever rest on 
his jis'ychology. He was a reformer here in a 
supreme and lasting sense. One of the earliest 
in inodern times to recognize the importance of 
bringing psychology into close relation with physi¬ 
ology, he devoted much attention to the elabora¬ 
tion of this position, and presented it in a striking 
fa.shion. From the standj>oint of the cerebro- 
psychologist, he handled muni in all its processes 
—emotive, intellectual, and v' litional. This led 
to bis discarding the old ‘ It.culty ’ psychology, 
w’hich looke<l uj)on the mir^^ far too much as if 
made up of self-contained f'mipnrtrnents, where 
the proce.sses worked in independence of each 
other, and in which the connexion with the body 
w'os slurred over or ignored ; and it led also to his 
devi.'^ing a natural-history p’u.n for the description 
of mental phenomena- t ]dfin where the physical 
embodiment of mental states was recognized as 
rigorously as the specifically psychical aspect of 
them. It is obvious that we have here the pre- 
cvirsor of what has come to play so prominent a 
part in more recent psychology, viz. psycho- 
[»bysics and the experimental determination (de- 
tf'rmination bv experiments systematically carried 
out in the halxiratory) of the w-orkings of mind. 
Next, Bain was .supreme among his felTow-psycho- 
logists in the persistent aiq>lication of Association 
and its laws to the interpretation of mind, and in 
the thorough treatment that these laws received 
at his hand.s (.see also art. ASSOCIATION). He 
is first and chiefly an Associationist, and his w'hole 
strength is devoted to showing that the great 
problems of i)sychology' — especially the problem 
of the Perception of an External (^laterial) World 
—are to l)e solved on Associationist principles. 
This stupendous ta.'^k he accomplished in a way 
that, whether w'e be fully satisfied with the result 
or not, gives him a foremost place in the history 
of p.^jycliology. No one can know w’hat modem 
Associationism is at its best who does not go to 
The Senses and the Intellect for information ; but 
this must be supplemented by Bain’s most recent 
utterances in other productions. For example, 
the objection had frequentlj' been made that his 
Associationist explanation is too mechanical, and 
neglects to take account of the activity of the 
mind. Here is his rejil}', given in Mind, in criticism 
of Wundt, and reprinted in Dissertations on Lead¬ 
ing Philosophical Topics (pi>. 50, 51) : 

‘ I propose to remark upon the bearing of W’undt's specula¬ 
tion upon the laws of Association, properly so called. Notwith- 
standint; the stress put upon tlie action of the will, he still 
allows that will is not everythint-: he does not shunt the 
associating links, and lay the whole stress of the exposition on 
the apperceptive volition. What he says as to the essential 
concurrence of emotion and will with the workings of aMOcia- 
tion we fully admit. No associating link can be forged, in the 
first instance, except in the fire of consciousness ; and the 
rapi<lity of the operation dejwnds on the intensity of the glow 
In like manner, the links thus forged are dormant and inactiv e, 
until some stimulus of consciousness is present, w'hether feeling 
or will. . . . The suhseipient rise or resuscitation of ideas con- 
secpieut on association is a fresh field of study. . . . Over and 
alnive the original adhesion, there are circumstances that assist 
in the reproduction, and make it a sucoeivs or a failure. Chief 
among these is the power of the will, hut not to the exclusion 
of other inHuences. Kven the addition of emotional excite¬ 
ment, which of itself counts for a great deal—that is, apart 
frojn moving the will—is not ell. Tlie purely intellectual con¬ 
ditions, uiKler which I include the number and nature of the 
associating connexions at work in a given case, hear a large 
part in the process of resuscitation. More particularly, as to 
the influence of the will in npi>ercepLion, everything that 
Wundt a<lvance8 is su] -ported by our experience. The will 
may make up, in some small degree, for the feebleness of a 
contiguous linking, partly by a more strenuous attention, but 
fur more by the search for colKateral links in aid. It may like- 
wi-se favour the recall of a resembling image. Rut neither of 
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these two cases represents Its habitual and all-powerful eJll 
cacy : in both, the limits of its reproductive force are stil 
narrow. The operation that represents Wundt’s ApjKtrceptioi 
in its full sweep is that crowniuff example of voluntary power 
—the toiniu.ind of the tluuitfhtH, by detaining some and dis 
inissin,: oilu r-^, as arise, and are found suitable, or ttn 
contrary. I’oo much cannot be said as to the importance o 
voluntary nttention in this lofty sphere. All thinking for ai 
end— ulntlier it be practical or speculative, scientitic o 
a St lictic — consists in availing ourselves of the material! 
ailordcd In .association, and choosing or rejecting aocordinj^ 
to itic perceived fitness or unfitness for ‘ n end. When, there¬ 
fore. Wuiult says that Association alone does not explain tin 
higher intellectual functions, he only says what we all admit 
namely, that Association needs the control of will and feelings, 
in order to bring forth our more im}!ortant thinking products. 
In the ttbsenc'e of s()me degree of conscious intensit\, Associa 
lion can no more unite ideas, or rest-ore the past by \iriue o; 
such unions, than a complete set of water-pipes can distributt 
water without a full reservoir to draw from. The scheme oi 
Wiuiilt does not lead to the sligliting of Association aa a great 
intcllccLuaJ factor. His Apperception would be nothing witlj 
out it.’ 

Next, Bfiin excels in his anal^'sisof mental states 
and prtH‘esses and his fullness of telling illu.stra- 
rioiis. We have only to look at his handling of 
the Sensations, or at his treatment of the Kino- 
tious, to see tliat he has subtlety and insight of 
a very excei)tional kind. Even when dissenting 
from him, we must confess that he is penetrative 
and suggestive to a degree. He is too analytic at 
times—this we may frankly allow ; but his keen 
dissection is a helpful prelimin.ary to a better 
understanding of the phenomenon tiissccted. 
Where his psychology stands liim in lea-st stead 
is when the distinction between psychology arid 
epistemology comes in and needs to be specially 
attended to. Though he wa.s quite aware of this 
distinction, it never assumed in his tiioiights its 
rightful place ; and his exposition sometimes sutlers 
accorilingly. He is also, in Ids general handling 
of mind, too individualistic. Although in his later 
years he explicitly recognized that the growth of 
the human mind cannot be thoroughly explained 
without taking into consideration the fact of 
Heredity (see, for example, the latest edition of 
The Senses and the Jntellert), he had originally 
shaped hi.s theory on the supposition tlml each 
individual had to learn for himself what lie comes 
ultimate!}' to attain, and this prevented his ever 
giving to the wider conception the due .scope in 
psychology that it merits. In like manner, he 
never laid sutheient stress on what the fact <»f his 
Ixiing born into a formed language doe.s fur the 
individual, enabling him to appropriate with com¬ 
parative ea.se, at an early age and in a compara¬ 
tively short time, knowledge wliich, if he had to 
acquire it for himself from the iKjginning without 
such aid, would take him an indclinitely long 
time, and perhaps might not he achieved at all 
within the three score years and ten of Ids life. 

(6) It was in line with iiain’s psychological 
principles and with his democratic nature that, 
in Ethics, he should be a thoroughgoing Utili¬ 
tarian. The same analytic spirit that he had 
shown in his handling of intellectual and emo¬ 
tional phenomena he snows in his treatment of the 
will. His analysis of con.science and his review 
of moral principles in his Moral Science show what 
Associatiunism can do in explanation of our ethical 
nature. They are certainly subtle and practical, 
and put the matter with calm scientific precision. 
Ethics is to him a science or nothing at all. He, 
therefore, has no trust in high ideality : principles 
tested by concrete facts of experience are what lie 
requires. Yet, the whole of the facts must I)e 
attended to. Hence, he waa emphatic in acknow¬ 
ledging the altruistic and disinterested, os well as 
the egoi.stic, side of our ethical constitution. Con¬ 
sequently, if we take morality as simply concerned 
with our relations as members of society, having 
our own and other men’s interests in view, then 
Bain’s teaching commands attention and no small 


measure of approval. It is essentially a doctrine 
of justice as between man and man, and l)etween 
the individual and the community, and of the 
right of the State, having regard to Mie intercMts 
of tiie social units, to legi-slate with autliuiity. 
It would, if accepted and consi.stently acte<l on, 
produce gooil citizens and promote the general 
welfare. Where it is defective is in not recog¬ 
nizing tile value of the ideal .side of morality and 
in not making adequate allowance for the .‘^trengtli 
and potency of the emotions in moral conduct. 
Appeals to Ileality and the dignity of man ap¬ 
peared to him ‘ gro.'^s pandering to iiunian vanity ; 
anil he did not tliiiiK that nuieli practical gooil 
could come from that. Man, as we actually tind 
him, is too frail and erring, and, what is worse, too 
malevolent by nature (for Bain was in.si.stent on 
the native malignity of human nature) to permit 
our catering with impunity to hi.s .self-conceit. 
We must view him as he is, not blinking the «ii.s- 
agreeable facts, and legi.slate accordingly ; an<I, 
doing .so, our Ethics iniist be .sober and reason¬ 
able. Hence, his teaching lacks the glow wliich 
the Ethics that recognizes the Itleal as supreme 
inquestionably pos.sesses. 

(7) Bain was not, in tlie .strict sense of the term, 
a metaphysician. Indeed, it was his claim t«) have 
purgeif p.sychology of metajdiysics, and he had 
an inveterate di.strust of unliritlled sjiecnliition, 
:>pecuIation, indeed, was not absolutely forbidden ; 
lilt it must be speculation liased on experiential 
ata, and verifiable by apjx'al to experience again, 
lere he was the prototype of modern Braginatism. 

II both, we have the same inductive spirit, the 
ame determination to trust experience alone, the 
^me regard to utility or the practical needs of 
nan—ex|Miiience the test, practicality the end. 
I'rue, he coiiKl not avoid occasionally being liini- 
sclf, at least, half metaphysical ; as, for exainjilc, 
vhen, at the end of his chapter on the ‘ History ot 
he Theories of the Soul ’ in Mind and. Uodu, he 
lay.s : 

'The armiments for Ihe two »ub«tancea have, we belic\e, 
low entirely lost their valiility. . . . Tlie one substance, with 
wo sets of proiterdes, two siifea, the physical and the mental -- 
douliUa'accd would appear to comply with all the 

xiifencics of the case. We are to deal with this as, in the bin- 
tmjre of the .Vlhanasian Creed, not confounding' the j^>ersuns 
or dividing the substance.’ 

Nevertheless he regarded the higher philo 
ophical thinking, as we find it, e.g., in Spinoza 
r in Hegel or in Kant, with great suspicion, 
ucli metaphysical terms as ‘ perscmalily,' ‘ .self- 
onsciou.sne."-s,’ ‘the Alisolute,’ lie wouM, if he 
ould, have banished from the language. He con 
tantly prote.sted his inability to iciKi any mean 
ng into them. He also refu.sed, because of the 
rnbiguity of the term ‘.self,’ to aecejit ‘self 
ealiz/ition’ as adeipiate to express the ultimate 
lliical end. Moreover, the great metaphysical 
•rohlems—those of the External World and of the 
reeilom of tlie Will—seemed to him to be in great 
iiea.sure mere word-puzzles : they arose from our 
nability to find a formula or a linguistic setting 
ully adequate to express what we are conscious ol 
n our experience. 

Such, then, was Professor Bain as a thinker and 
writer. His attitude towards Metaphysics l)eing 
iscounted, he made a name in Logic ana in I^thics, 
swell as in the spheres of Grammar and Rhetoric, 
dut in the realm of Psychology he occunies a 
position all his own. It is here that his iiinuence 
ifis been greatest, and it will continue. Not only 
I as the professed psychologist learned from him, 
mt his principles have been effective in their prac- 
Jcal application to many sciences (such as Educa- 
ion), and they cannot be ignored by any teaching 
hat has respect to experience and the nature of 
man as we actually find it. What is best in his 
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syHtem ha» been assimilated by philoHopliy, and is | 
being carried forward to greater issues. That, 


tion. In the Central Provinces the old rule that 
n to the Order was gained only by a rite 


perhaps, is the highest compliment that can be of initiation is now generalIv neglected, and many 


paid to a thinker. are married and have families. Thus the Order 

Litkkat^'uk._ A. Bain, hlj* works as enumerated In this is gradually tending to become a caste (Russell, 
article; Th. Ribot, La 1 Hychulonte anglaise contemporaine ^Vn<r?/« Rrnttrf lom \ h*»o Tt, fl. 

(1870); W. L. Davidson, art. in Mind, xiii. (new Hcries) 161- Import, 1 JUl, i. 102). In the United Pro- 

165 and lGl-179, also art. ‘Bain, Alexander,’ in iiVJrio xxvi vinces there are four sections, of which the two 
WiBLiAM L. Davidson. most important are the Krimrinuja or l^ri Vaish- 


artlcle ; Th. Ribot, La pHychulonie anglaise contemporaim 
(1870); W. L. Davidson, art. in Mind, xiii. (new Hcries) 161- 
155 and 101-179, also art. ‘Bain, Alexander,’ in KLr^^ xxvi 

WiBLiAM L. Davidson. 


- - . pava, and the Nhnavat or Nimbruak. The former, 

BAIRAGI (Skr. I'airrlvin [vt-roya, ‘ one who has the most ancient and re.spectable of the reformed 

Vwl,,/w1 oil A _xr_- 1 _.... _ i i . 


subdued all earthly desires’]).—A sect of Hindu 
ascetics, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,203, of whom the va.‘<t majority are found in 
Hengal and Kdjputina. Tlie term is u.sually re¬ 
stricted to those wlio follow the cult of V^ishnu, 


Vaishnava communities, is based on the teaching 
of Ramanuja, and its special tenet is that Vishnu, 
the ime Supreme God, though invisible as a cause, 
is visible a.s ell’ect in a secomlary form in material 
creation. They refuse to follow the examyde of 


or of one of his incarnationK, especially those of other Mathura .sectaries in woishiyiping Uadha, 
Rama and Ky-ishna. There is some evidence to the syujuse of Krishna, wlioic ihey either com- 


prove that this worship, which is syieeially popular 
m Nortliern India, arose on the syjread of the 
Raj{)ut power which followed the overthrow of the 
Buddhist dynasties. I’he Bairagis 


pletely ignore or regard as me rely the mi.stress of 
the deity. This branch Ls f^ilso divided into the 
Tengalai or Southerners, and the Vadagalai or 
Northerners, who dviler in some points of doctrine, 


'probably ropreiteiit a very old element in Indian religion, for which, how<iVer, ihey consider to be of less im- 
thf.se of tlie sect who wear a leopard's skin doublless do HO as T,ortance than the insiniic’ in wbicli tbo fi AnfHl 
per.f.riatin;: Narasi.bba, the Icoj^ard incarnation of Vishyu, just UiL maniiCx in 'VUlcli the llontal 

art the Bha;:auti faqir imiUite.s tiie dress, dance, etc., of KfiHhi,ia. J'CCtarian itiark IS tO be Uav-a-. Of the Other SCCt, 
The priest wlio pc-rs<.nates the i^jod whom he worships is found 


sectarian mark is to be Of the other sect, 

the Nnubarak, the doctrines, so far as they are 
known, are of a very enlightened character. As 


in “ almost every ruilu rtli;:if)n, while in later cults the old rite | known, Jire of a very enlii'^htciiCJ 
survives, at least in the use of animal iiiaHks,'’ a practice still to , i i ci f v , 

be found in Tibet' (Rose, Panjnh Ven^ns Report, 1901, i. 131, ‘ ISlf.) Writes t 


quotin;: Trumpp, idxdirnnth, 98 ; Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the .'Semites-, 437 ; see also Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 64 ff.). ' 
Thotigh the particular cult followed l*y this 
sect is mo.st influential in the Gangetic valley and 
in Rajjmtjlna, it arose in Southern India from 
the teaching of Raryiantijacharya, who was b<yrn 
about A.D. 1017 at Sriiterunibudur, near Madras. 


'Thus their doctrine of salvation by faith is thought by many 
stJiolars to have been directly derived from the Gospel; while 
auot'icr artif.le in their creed, which is less known, but is 
v<iufilly striking in its divergence from ordinary Hindu senti¬ 
ment, is the cotitinuance of conscious individual existence in a 
future world, when the highest reward of the good will be, not 
extinction, but the enjoyment of the visible presence of the 
divinity whom ihey have served on earth ; a state, therefore, 
absolutely identical with heaven, as our theologists define it. 


He taught the existence of a triad of principles The one infinite and invisible Gcd, who is the only real exist- 
ipadartL.trita.jaml yn. ■ Jl) the Supren.c Si.int 

{Pfird-Jii cihiruxn or LsViltfi) ; (2) the neparate spirits the reach of human faculties. He is partially manifested for our 
{Chit) of men ; and (3) non-spirit {A-chit). Vishnu behoof in the book of Creation, in which natural objects are the 
is idontitied with the Supreme Spirit; individual r!-alphabet, and express the sentimenU 

\ ___* i . i i Divtne Author. A printed page, however, conveys no 

beings are se[)arate spirits; the visible WOild meaning to any one but a w;holar, and is liable to be misunder- 
{(irh/am) is non-spirit. All these have eternal stood even by him ; so, too, with the book of the world. Thus 
existence and are ifiseparahle ; yet Chit and A-chit matters little whether Il.adha and Krishya were ever rwi 

..... . « 4 . « . . « •. rwkrfiAnarr4»« * tna m nf ikivmA Irvvo \i.*nir»ri fnAtr avnvKnliTA 


are dillcrent from, and at the same time dependent 
upon, Tsvara (Monier Williams, Brdhytianisrn and 


personages; the mysteries of Divine love which they symbolize 
remain though the svmbols disappear.’ 

Though the RairSgi, a follower of the mild- 


Hindutsin*, 119 f,). But the sect did not attain natured Vishnu, does not §,.8 a rule practise the 
much prominence in Northern India until the time austerities characteristic of Saiva ascetics, like the 


of RArnAiianda, who was born at the close of the 13th, 
and preached in Northern India at the beginning 
of the 14th, century. Indeed, it is only to the 
followers of RAmAnanda and his contemporaries 
that the title IhiirAgl is properly applied. His 


Yogi or Paramahaihsa, we find him occasionally 
lying on the nailed conch, the Sarasayya, or ‘ arrowy 
bed ’ of BhLshma, as described in the Mahahharata 
{BhU'hma parva, 119 If., tr. M. N. Dutt, vi. 208 If., 
tr. Kisan Mohan Ganguli, iv. 444). Monier- 


teaching marked the progressive popularization of Williams (op. cit. 560 f.) describes an ascetic of 
Hinduism ; and in particular the ascetic Orders, (hig kind whom he met at the Lake Pushkar. 
which had l)een previously monopolized by Brah- But even he, with the catholic feeling of Hinduism, 
mans and Kshatriyas, were now oj)ened to men of included in his worship not only the Salagrama, 


lower rank. In addition to this, the religious qy ammonite of Vishnu, but the Bana-linga, or 
book.s published hy the adherents of RAmananda white stone of S^iva, and the red stone of Ganesa. 
were now written in Hindi, not in Skr., and thus Literature. —Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir^, 1883, 

Northern India was provided with a new national 179f. ; Jogendranath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, 

T-oH.rion Q vorv rlpnr and viemrous tvoe 443ff.; Crooke. Tribes ami Castes of the Sorth-Westem Pro- 

reliLUon ot a ver) clear ana vigorous rype. ^ ^^2 ; Panjdb Cem^ns Report, 1S91, 

Tinough this liberal movement marked a decided 122 ; Bombay Gazetteer, vUi. 165; Nagam Aiya, Travancore 
advance, the Bairagis since the time of RainA- state Manual, ± W. Crooke. 

nanda have been outilone by the still more liberal ^ , 

teaching for which he provided the impulse, and BAITARANI.—A river of North India in the 

at the present day BairAgis may be regarded as Keonjbar State of Orissa, which, after joining the 
repreiiienting the more conservative, orthoaox school BrAhniani, flows, under the name of Dhamra, into 
of Hindu theology. As anile, they are followers the Bay of Bengal. The name represents Skr. 
of Vishnu in one or other of his incarnations, V'aitarani (in-tarana, in the sense of ‘ crossing or 
and they are all agreed in the veneration of ‘ giving’), liberality to Brahmans being supf^sed 
both Krishna and Rama ; but some sections pay to assist the ^ul m crossing this, the Hindu Stp 
more reverence to one, and some prefer the other, or River of Death. The term is also 

In the PanjAb this divergence is represented by the applied to one of the many Hindu hel s, whidi 
Rftm&nandi and Nimanandi sections, the former according to the Vishnu 1 uiana (tr. Wilson, 2(^), 
Tpecially addicted to the worship of RAma, the is reserved for the man who destroys a beehive 
latter ^ that of Krishna. Each has difl’erent or pillages a hamlet. An important part of the 
sectarian marks and each visits the sacred places, Hindu death-rites is devoted to assisting the wul 
Ind X" r connected the to cross this terrible river the current of which « 

deities which arc special objects of their venera- supposed to run with great impetuosity, hot, fetid 
VOL, II.—22 


and they are all agreed in the veneration of 
both Krishna and Rama ; but some sections pay 
more reverence to one, and some prefer the other. 
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in odour, and filled with blood, hair, nrni all 
nmnner of foulness. After the lustration, done at 
an early period of the mourning, it is customary 
to present the funeral priest witli a vessel full of 
black sesamum and a cow to whose tail the 

ghost may cling in crossing the hated waters—a 
belief, as Ward li, 62) suggests, based 

upon the common habit of cowherds in Bengal, 
wno cross rivers in this way. Ho doubts whether 
the Hindus ever imagined the existence of a 
Charon to escort the dead over the stream. But 
Bisley (Tribes and Casfcs of Bcfnjal, i. 359) says 
that the Jugis place with the dca<i four cowries 
with which ‘the spirit pays the Ohdran (see BilA'l') 
who ferries it across the Vaitarani.’ This is an 
example of the worltl-wide Iwlief that the depart¬ 
ing soul on its way to the land of the dead must 
cross a river, which is sometimes spanned by a 
bridge (Tvlor, Primitive Culture^, ii. 94, Kesrarcbes 
into the Early Hvitory of Majikind, 349 tV.). The 
legend of the Jiiangs, that remarkable tribe which 
down to quite recent times, ami perhaps still in some 
places, wears only aprons of leaves, tells that when 
the river-goddess, Baitarani, emerged for the first 
time from a rock, she ‘ came suddenly on a rollick¬ 
ing party of .linings dancing naked, and, ordering 
them to adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, 
laid on them the curse that they must adhere to 
that costume fur ever or die’(Dalton, Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal, 156). 

LaTKRAicnE.—To the literature mentioned throughout the 
art. add Imperial Gaz^'t^evr, now e<L, liios, vi. 218f. 

W. Crooke. 

BALI.—The term bali, a Kanarese word corre- 
s{X)nding to bari in Tamil and hedaga in Telugu, 
means an exogamous totemistic section, that is to 
say, a section of a caste or tribe worshipping a 
totem and strictly prohibiting marriage t>etween 
tho^ who have the same totem. The term is 
derived from an old Kanarcsc word meaning (1) 
way, road, (2) place, spot, (3) vicinity, nearness, 
company, (4) way, order, (5) race or lineage.* It 
also means the navel. It is in use among the 
cultivating, fishing, and forest tribes and castes 
of tlie Ivaiiarcse tracts of tlie Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, and of tlie Mysore State. A bali is 
thus the name of an exogamous section. It may 
be named after some Avell-known animal, fish, 
bird, tree, fruit, or tlower. The following are 
common names of balls in the districts referred to : 
the elephant, elk, spotted deer, hog deer, mou.se 
deer, wolf, pig, monkey, goat, porcupine, tortoise, 
scorpion, the nagchainpa (mesua ferrea), turmeric, 
the screw pine [pandanus oaoratissinins), tlie 
honne tree [pierocarpus viarsupium), the neral 
[eunenia jamholana), the soapnut {acacia concinna), 
and many other local trees and shrubs. 

It is noteworthy that the section named after 
one of these balls not only worships the animal or 
obiect after which it is named, out obeys strict 
rules framed to protect the animal or object from 
injury. Tims, a member of the elephant section 
may not wear ornaments of ivory, a woman of the 
migrkampa section must never wear the flowers 
of the meswi ferrea^ and turmeric must not be 
used in the marriage ceremonies of the turmeric 
section, though commonly applied to the bride 
and bridegroom in the w'eddings of many Indian 
( astes. The mouse deer section will not kill the 
mouse deer, and the screw pine section will not 
cut the branches, pluck the leaves, or even sit in 
the shade of the screw pine. The bali, or totem, 
of these primitive people, or an image of the same 
in stone or wood, is nsiially to be found installed 
in a rude temple near the village site. Ordinarily 
the temple is a mere thatched shed of mud walls, 
surrounded by a small mud-wall enclosure. Here 
* Kittel, Kanarese Dictionary, i.v. 


will be found the imago of an elk, or a branch of 
the tree representing the object from which tlie 
bali takes its name. To this coco nuts and other 
suitable otl'crings are constantly brought, with the 
object of securing its favours and protection. At 
certain seivsons tlie members of the section assomblo 
from the snrroumling villages, and make special 
otlorings under the guidance of tlie caste priest. 
Contact with more advanceil castes and tribes, 
who are organized by family stocks, or kuls, is 
tendingrapidlv tosnpjilant the of the Kanarese 
country, which are forgotten or ignored as some¬ 
thing to l)e ashamed of, by a system of family 
stocks named after an ancestor. It is not oasj’^ to 
induce the.so primitive people to describe their 
balls in reply to imiuiries. The ollspiino of 
parents wlio, under the system above deserioeil, 
must be members of diflerent balls, is sometimes 
allottetl to the bali of the father, in other ca-ses, 
of the mother. The practice varies with (iillercnt 
tribes. It is probable tlmt the earliest practice 
was to trace the bali through the mother, and 
that this system is gradually being supplanted by 
the Aryan custom of tracing descent through the 
father. 

The bali, or totem, organization i.s a primitive 
.sj'stem of which traces are to be found in Imiia in 
many castes that stand high in the social s(>.'ile. 
A remarkable instance of this is the Marat has 
anti the allied castes of undoubted Maratlia origin, 
wliieh have crystallized into separate castes, such 
as wa.sherman, carpenter, blacksmith, or grain 
parcher, owing to the inllucnee of occupation. 
Among tlic.se, in varying degree, is t-o l>e fouinl 
a system of dcraks, or marriage guardians, elo.^ely 
resembling the bnlL<i of the K:mart*se country, 
tbongli the devak, by the progre.ss tif events, has 
n many ca.ses ceased to regulate marriage, ami no 
onger forms a bar to the union of two wor.sbiiqsM s 
of one devak. The d>vak is usually some common 
tree such as the bel {(rgle niarmelos), tig (Jicns 
religiosa), banyan, or the sami {prosopis snii-igcraj. 
In its eommone.st form it is the leases of live trees, 
of which one, lus the original devak of the section, 

.8 held sjiecially sacred. It is w’orsbii)])ed eliiefly 
at the time of marriage, which suggest. it.s former 
close connexion with marriages. It is also wor- 
shijiped at the time of entering a new bou.se. The 
installation of the devak is still an important part 
Df the marriage ceremony in many castes in the 
Maratha country. 

The existence of the bali in Southern ludi.a as 
an obsolescent system of totem-worsliip, ami the 
survival of traces of a similar system farther north, 
seem to point to a time previou.s to the Aryan 
penetration into the central portion of the Indian 
continent, when a wide-spread system of totemism 
prevailed among the Dravidian population. 
LiTBRATLRK.-^.Sec literature under Totemism, 

K. E. Entuoven. 

BALLABHPUR (Skr. Vallabhapura, ‘city of 
the beloved’).—A suburb of Serampore in the 
Hoogbly District of Bengal (lat. 22° 45' 26" N.; long. 
88“ 23' 10" E.), famous for the ceremonies performed 
in honour of Visiinu in the form of Jagannatha, 
‘Lord of the World.* Ward (Hindoos, ii. 164 ft.) 
describes the rites of the Snrma-yatra, or cere¬ 
monial bathing of the god, and tlio Ratha-yfitra, 
or car pioces.sion. In tlie first, held in the month 
Jyeshtha (May-tJune), Brfihmans, in the midst of 
an immense concourse of spectators, bathe the god 
by pouring water on his head, while incantations 
are recited. The worshippers prostrate themselves 
before the image, and dejuirt after being a.s,sured 
by the priests that they sliall not be subject to 
re-birth, but be admitteci to heaven after the death 
of the body. About seventeen days after this rite 
the Katha-yfttra is performed. The idol, after 
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l)eing worftlii}»j)ed, is placed in an enormous car. 
Jnf^annAtha (see Jaoannath) isliere accompanied 
l»y his brother, Balanlma, and his sister, Subhadra. 
This triad of deities is believed to be an adaptation 
of tlm Triratna of the Jhiddlnsts, or of the Trisflla, or 
trident. The former, the Tliree Jewels, symbolizes 
Buddha, Dharma, or Law, and Sahi^ha, or the Con¬ 
gregation, It is, however, doubtful whether this 
symlKilism is found in India (Waddell, Ihuhlhis'in of 
fihct, JIG). The modern triple image is probably 
due to a modilication of the familiar Trisula, or 
trident syinlajl (D’Alviella, Mup'^tlum of Symbols, 
‘254 1V.). As these idols are moved, an attendant 
fans them with a tail of the holy ’Vibetan cow. 
riie object of the procession is that tlie triple deity 
should visit the temple of the god KS.dh;i\allabha, 

‘ lover of Uadha,’ one of th<; forms of the erotic 
( ult of Krishna. The visit lasts eight days, and 
llie gods then return to their own teir»ple. The 
lite is said to commemorate tlie sports of Krishna 
with th<^ (Jopis, or milkmaids. It really marks the 
association of Jagannath, a survival oi Buddhism, 
with the cultu.s of Krishna and its adoption by 
\'/iishna\ ism. 'Vln; pilgri 2 nage, the Rath-yatra, 
everything in tact connected with the wov'-hip oi 
Jagannatli, as Ferpisson says {IfisL of Indian ajid 
Enstern A rrhitectiire, 429), ‘is redolent of Buddh¬ 
ism, hut of Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be 
recegnizabh; by those who know that faith only in 
its old(‘r and purer form.’ The idol car is found still 
in the Buddhism of 'Vibet (Waddell, op. rit. 313). 

I.iTKRATCRR. —The iDost important references have been given 
In the article. \V. (’rookK. 

BALUCHISTAN. — The country of Balu- 
chistriu, in the widest sense of the wonl, compri.ses 
all the tmilory occupied l)y the Balmdi and 
Brahui races and some minor tribes suboniinate to 
or mi\<'d up with thetn, and must be understood 
as imluding not only the Baluchistan Agency 
under tlu^ (lovcrninent of India (that is, Mte Khanat 
of Kalat, .Makiiin, and Las Bela), hut al.so the 
southern part of the Province of British Balu¬ 
chistan, parts of the Districts of Dera (Jhazi 
KhAn in the Pan jab, Jacobabad in ISind, and the 
Province of Persian Baluchistan. 

The two main races, the Baluch and Br.aljui, 
although difl'eiing from one another in origin, 
appeal ance, and language, are yet boun<l together 
Rs menihers of one social organization. The tribes 
of hotli races live in close contact, and their re¬ 
ligious beliefs and practices cannot easily be dis¬ 
criminated. The universal religion among them 
is Muhammadanism. The few Hindu traders 
louml scattered through the country are either 
themselves immigrants from India or the descend¬ 
ants of recent settlers. The Baluches and Brahuis 
all profess to be Sunnis, or followers of the 
orthodox creed ; hut in practice they show groat 
laxity, and follow many customs rather resembling 
those of the Slii'ahs and others, which no doubt 
go back to the days of paganism. They sliow the 
greatest respect to 'Ali, l,Ijxsan and Vlusain, and 
observe the full ten days of the Muliarram fast, 
like the Shi ahs, and not only the last day, as 
among the strict Sunnis. The observance of the 
five times of prayer prescribed for all ISlusalniftns 
has till lately not been at all prevalent among the 
hill-trihcs. "It was considered sufiieient for the 
c.hief of a tribe to say prayers for the xvhole 
body of tribesmen. 

The Baluches all wear their hair long, and 
cut neither hair nor beard, except to clip the ends 
of their moustJiche in the Sunni fashion, to show 
that they are not Shi ahs. Many of their more 
civilized or orthodox neighbours say that Baluch 
orthodoxy consists of little else, and indeed deny 
them the }K)8session of any religion exc*e]it one of 


a negative kind. Vljoy are fond of repe.alirig a 
Persian verse to tlie elleet that a Baluch earns 
heaven for seven generation.s of his ance.stors by 
committing robbery and murder. This is unjust; 
for altliougli the tiihesinen are addicted to raiding 
and the hloo<l-feud, yet many of them have a keen 
8cn.se of right and wrong, and their defects are 
tho.se common to all races in the same stage of 
civilization. Iheir laxity ha.s it,M good side, for it 
is accompanied by a tolerant spirit and an ah^mce 
of the fanaticism so prevabmt among tlieir Afghan 
neighhour.s. As Sir D. Ihbetsoii has well observed 
of the Baluch, if ‘ he li.as less of (Jod in liis creed 
he has less of the devil in his nature.’ * His faith- 
1 Illness to his code of honour, and the respect 
.sliown to women and children (wlio are never 
injured in Baluch raids), are points in his favour 
wliich should not be forgotten. There are few 
Mullahs and Sayyids among me Baluches, nor have 
they great inlhience; on t^'.e other hand, great 
respect is shown to the shrines of saints, as will he 
described below. Mosques are not common, and, 
where found, often consist only of a pattenn of 
.stones roughly marked on! < n the hillside, .-ullicient 
to indic.'iie the yibla, or d.o-etion of Mecca. 

The conversion of the Daluchesand Brahuis lo the 
Muhammadan faith had taken place before their 

Ulenient in the country now known as Balu- 
cliistan, and may he assigned to the period follow- 
iii‘Z the first Arab conqne.st of south-east Persia. 
Tin; Baluches occupied the mountains and (ie.siirts 
of Kirman, and were associated with another race 
known to the Aralis as Qufs and to the Persians 
as Koch, who may possibly be identical with the 
Braliui-s ; hut the origin of this race is obscure. In 
any ea.se, there is no historical information regard- 
ing their presence in Baluchistan until after the 
Baluch setllement there. The eon version of these 
race.s is ascribed by the historian Lstakhrl, who 
wTote in the PKh cent., to the period of the Ablnisid 
Khalifs. Yaqfit, on the authority of er-Kohini, 
speak.s of the Rtufs as savages without religion of 
any sort ; but er-Rohini added that they did show' 
some re.speet for 'Ali out of imitaiion of their 
neigh 1)011 ns. The hatrisi of a Sunni w'riter for 
Shi'alls is clearly perceptible here, and lii.s lan- 
miage is very like tliat ii.sed to-day regarding tlie 
Baluch and lirahui mountaineers. 

The settlement of the Baluches in the « ()mitry 
they now' occupy took place <hiriiig a period ex¬ 
tending from the IJtli to the IGth century. They 
gradually spread over Makran, and in the begin¬ 
ning of tlie 16th cent, a great migration took place 
in the Iruiiis valley, the Brahuis taking the place 
of the Baluches on the ])laleau of Kalat. The 
invasion of India was led by Mir Chakiir and his 
son Shahzad. It is probable that the Shi'ah sect 
w'a.s .still prevalent among the Baluches, for Perishta 
relates that Shahzad was the first person lo bring 
the Shi'ah creed into vojgue at Multan. Baluch 
legend represents Shalizad as of niy^toiious origin. 
A shadow' (that of 'Ali) fell upon his inother wliile 
she was bathing, during Mir Chakur's absence at 
the siege of Delhi witli the emperor HuniAyun. 
She etmeeived and gave birth to a son shortly 
before her husband’s return. When ho returned, 
the child, w'ho w'as then three months old, addressed 
him and told him to fear nothing:, as lie had been 
begotten by the influence of the saint. A mystical 
poem, half"in Baluchi and half in corrupt Persian, 
which is attributed to Shahzad has been verbally 
handed down to the jtre.sent day. The following 
extract wdll give an idea of its nature : 

‘I gaze upon the brightness of llic King; he created the 
golden throne of Heaven ; his speech was sweet and heart- 
entrancing; he was like unto the Lord of Light. Day and 
night he created, day and night are of email account to him 

• l>. Ibl>et8on, (Mliiiett of ranjdb Ethnography 1S?S. 
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Tlu' dry raith ho <‘roiit('d, ntid tho Kinoko that wont upwards. 
There was noith<T sky nor flrumnicnt; there was uetther exist¬ 
ence nor speech; there was neither tirandmother Eve noi 
Orandfatlier Adam, Tliere was no Ihiahun the Friend of tJod, 
nor was there the ark of Noah, nor fsa the iSoirit of Goti, uoi 
the throne of Sulaiiuan. He himself was “ He is,” Hantiil ‘AH.* 
After tins period the Baliiches seem i'radually U 
have iuloptea the Simni faith, in name at least 
although the cliange has made little praeticai 
diflerence. 

'AH figures largely in Baluch legend, and in some of the storiej 
about liim it is imiiossibJe not to susi^ct a Buddhist origin. Such 
is the legend of the hawk and the pigeon. A pigeon was struck 
down bv a hawk at 'All’s feet and ajipealetl to him for prote<;tion. 
The hawk, on the other hand, represented that he hod left his 
young ones starving, and could find no other food for them but 
the pigeon. 'AH in order to satisfv the hawk cut off a piece of 
his own tlesh. Whereupon both the pigeon and hawk revealed 
themselves as angels sent by God to try him. 

On another occasion 'Ali had lumself sold as a slave in order 
to j>ay the marriage portion of the daughter of a (>etitioiier. 
A^in he i.s said to have g^veu a whole caravan of monev to a 
blind beggar by the roadside, who afterwards dcvelopeti into 
the celebrated saint Sakhi Sarwar, whose shrine at Nigaha, near 
Dera Ghazi Khan, is one of the chief places of pilgrimage, not 
only for Baluohos hut equally for Hindus and Musalmans from 
all part-s of the Panjah. 

Tho .'^brines of .'taints, or plrs, are centres of 
worship and pilgrimage throughout tlie country, 
and form the most important feature in tlio actual 
religion of the people. In many case.s there can 
be no doubt that tliese slirines have been in exist¬ 
ence from times preceding the introduction of 
Islam, and that most of them were fouiul already 
estahli.shed by the Baluches and Brahuis when 
they settled in the country. Some are of great 
importance, and attract visitors from far and wide, 
while others are known only locally, Pie<‘es of 
cloth, belts, liorn.s, fossils, and other objects are 
left at the shrines by pilgrims in fullilment of their 
vows.* Among the iiio.st fre<juentcd shrines are 
tho.se of Sakhi Sarwar (already mentioned); 
Sulaiman Sluili of Taiifisa Sharif, a modern ortho¬ 
dox Muhammadan shrine ; Hazrat Ghaus on Mt. 
Chihl-tan, or P’orty Saints, so called from the 
saint's forty children who were exposed on the 
mountain; t Vir Sohri at Sohri Kushtagh in 
the Biighti country, a truly Baluch shrine; :J: 
Chetan Shah near Kalat; Pir 'Umar near Khozdar, 
where the ordeal by water Ls applied ; Sultan Shih 
in Zeliri, visited by sufi'erer.s from fever and 
Jive Lfil (otherwise called Lill Shahb,4z) at SchwAn 
in Siiul.i! 

A strict adlie.sion to the tribal code of honour is 
regar<i(.*<l by all Bahiclie.s a.s of supreme importance, 
and this code has greater influence than the 
tenets of their nominal rtdigion. Liberality to all 
petitioners and hospitality to all comers stand 
first, and all people are judged by this .standanl, 
which plays a large part in the legends of the 
saiiit.s. The legendary hero most admired is 
Nodlibandagh, who gave away all his po.s.se.ssion.s ; 
and his verses in praise of giving are often 
quoted : 

‘ Whulsoever conies to me from the Creator, a hundred 
trea.sureti uithout blemish, I will seize with my right hand, I 
will cut with my knife, I will deal out with my heart, I will let 
nothing lx? kept ba<;k.' 

Next comes the duty of supporting and protect¬ 
ing refugees, and remsing to surrender them to 
tlieir enemies or to the law. The maintenance of 
family honour by the punishment of infidelity in 
wives is considered also of the greatest importance, 
and death is the penalty both for the woman and 
for her paramour, although in modem times under 
Briti.sh influence compen.sation is accepted. This 
is fixed in money, but in practice the debt is 
generally discharged by the marriage or betrothal 
of a woman belonging to the family of the 
* See ‘ Balochi Folklore,’ in Folklore, 1902, pp, 259-263, 
t Masson, Travels, ii, pp. 8.3-85; Folklore, 1893, p. 295. 
t Hetu-Ram, DUiichi ntirna, tr. by Douie, Calcutta, 1886, 
p. 77. 

§ JJaluchittan Cenmg Report, p. 40, 

I Burton, Sind Revisited, 1877, ch. xxv. 


aggres.sor to a man of the family of the injured 
liusbaiid. These are t he principal articles of the 
tribal code, and in addition to these customs there 
are others of a suj)erstitiou3 nature. Signs and 
omens are observed, and augury is carried out 
by examining the blood-ves.Hel8 on the surface of 
the shoulder-blade of a newly killed 8hee|>. To 
see a shrike on the left hand when starting on a 
journey is an inauspicious omen, and is suflicient 
to iiiaKe a whole band of horsemen turn bjick. 
'Dio flesli of swine is, of course, forbidden, ns to all 
Mu.salmilns, but the Baluches add certain national 
or tribal prohibitions. Tish is universally avoitied 
by them, the rea.son assigned being that they cannot 
l>e killed in the orthodox fasliion by cutting the 
throat; and eggs also are often considered carrion 
or unclean. Tlie Sardilr Khels among the Kiiid.s of 
Kachhi will not eat camels’ flesh, and tlie Lashari 
clan of the same tract avoid the ulro or htunsh, 
a small milky-juiced plant much eaten by tlie hill- 
men generally. It is ])os.sible tliat some of tlicst* 
prohibitions have a totemislic origin. A few tribal 
or clan name.s are derived from the names of plaiiLs 
or animals—which gives some countenance to thi.s 
idea. There is, however, no instance of an actual 
airvival of toteini.^itic practice among eith«'r 
Baluches or Biahilis. The wearing of the hair 
and beard long is a national cu.stom alnuist pos.ses.s- 
ing the force of a religious precept, as among the 
Sikhs. It is considered most (lisgraccful for a 
Baluch to cut either hair or lieard, although the 
[iioustache is trimmed in the Sunni fashion. 

The ordeal by lire and water i.s still occa.sioiially 
met with. A ca.se of the onleal by lire o(‘cuiicd 
among the Bozilars in the jirc.sent writer’s own 
experience in ISNO,* and Mr. Hughe.s-Biiller dc 
^('rihes a slightly diflering form, a.H also the ordea! 
by water. 

Tliere are certain trilica or sections of trihe.s 
which have special Levitical functions, and \\ ho.se 
;nembers are believed to liave the jKiwer of cniifig 
lie sick by breathing on them. Such are the 
Notliarii clan among the Bughtis, the Kahiri trilw, 
and the Kalinati tribe. The la.st named are prob¬ 
ably not Baluch by origin, although now a,Hsimi- 
lated. There seems to be a probability that tlu'y 
are the de.scendants of the Karmati or Karmathian 
heretics who were expelled from Multan by 
Mahmud of (ihazni at tlie commencement of the 
lull century. 

The only heretical sect whitdi now has any 
influence in Baluchistau is that known ivs the 
Zikri, which is powerful in Makran and Las Bela. 
Its members apjKiar not to Isi Baluches but Jats 
and other trilH;s of Indian or indigenous origin, and 
some Brahui.s, especially the Bizanjo triUj. 'I'he 
Zikris lielieve that their founder. Dust Muhammotl, 
was the twelfth Mahdi,and liisahode, Koh-i-Murrul, 
near Turbat, takes the place of Mecca as the object 
of their pilgrimages. Their Mullahs have great 
jmwer.t 

The Baluche.s are much given to poetry, both 
ancient and modern ; and, in addition to their 
ballads of war and love, poems on religious sub¬ 
jects are by no means uncommon. To illustrate 
their feelings and ideas on these subjects, we append 
translations of some extracts from religious poeni.s 
taken down from verbal recitation among the 
Baluches, in the ca.se of the first poem from the 
author himself : 

I. Dif lirahhn Shamhani: 

‘I remember'AH the Kinif, who has poured a torrent into my 
heart, and the pure Prophet who sits upon his throne to do 
judirment and justice. 

‘The true God is merciful, with him is neither p'reed nor 
avarice ; nor is he father of any fair sou ; nor is there mother 


• See JRASBo, 1890. 

t A full account of this sect is given by Mr. Hughes-Buller ia 
the Ralnchistnn Census Report, 1902. 
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or sister with him. I cannot tell who has begotten him, nor | 
can 1 fathom his might. Five angels stanci close to him in his | 
service to do his hidcimg. The first is Wahi (Jihra’il or Gabriel), ! 
then 'Azri'il, the thinl Is Khwuja Khidr (instead of Miki’il or 
Michael), and the fourth is the trumpet-blower (Isrifil), who , 
sends forth the winds that blow upon the earth. Lastly, there 
is Siuiit&n, who rei)elled on account of the creation of mankind. 
He siUi alone, and adds up the full reckoning of every man, 
and then he gives his command to ‘Azra'il to take hU breath at 
once. He looks not at good or evil, he heetls not prayer or 
supplication, he carries away sons from parents, nor does he 
take their money or sheep or goats with them. He carries 
a man away by the hair; there Is no pity in his stony heart, 
and he is no man’s enemy. 

The poet Brahim has spoken. Listen to my words, to the 
Btorj' of God. 1 have heard with my ears that there was no 
heaven and earth, neither Mother Eve nor Adam. In a moment 
he ma<le the firmament; by his might he made the water; from 
1 ho foam he created the dry land ; he spread forth the mountains 
and trees and placed them on the earth, and the smoke he 
made to go upwards. He built up the seven heavens, and the 
(Jaiden of I’aradise, and hell. 

And these are the tokens of heaven. A tree stands b}' the 
gate to shade the city. The fniit of the ganlen rii)ens at all 
seasons ; by his might there are figs and olives, grajies, ^nie- 
granates, and mangoes, an<i the w;entof musk and attar. Tlicre 
i he I’eris may not enUT. There is the place of the great assembly 
wiiere he himself sits with the martyrs, the king Kasim sits by 
him, and royal Husain with his followers. Becls and com hes 
are spread, hurts are their attendants standing in their service. 
There dwell the men of Paradise and eat of the fruit of the 
garden. 

Listen, oh young men ! I have seen the greatness of God, of 
the Lord the breaker-down of strongholds. I have seen, and 
am bTrificd, how hundreds of thousands are born, and if he 
does not give them breath their lx)die 8 are dust and th.ir souls 
go to meet their fate. Some are lords of the land, some arc 
]X)or and hungry. I am not a great man, I fear how I shall 
speak, I ask of the Mullahs. . . . 

Save jne from Doomsday, from the fiery flames of hell; make 
iny passage over Sirat like the crossing of a bridge. May 1 pass 
over at once by the order of God the CreaU>r, and enter into 
Panulise I ’ 

s, Hy Lasfikardn Sumeldni: 

‘. . . No one is free from sin. I am In dread of thy wrath. 
When Munkar and ^akir examine me, and the clouds come 
rolling up, and the turbaned heads sire laid low, with lx)th 
han«l 8 they heave up a weighty fiery club. God preserve my 
ImhIv in the heat of that fiery wrath ! Having gone through 
that narrow pass, clouds again gather beyond. Have mercy at 
that time ! . . . ... 

When the earth heaU like copper, the son will not. love his 
father, brother will l>e sc'jiarated from brother, tb-^ babe torn 
from the mother. Each must bear his bimlen on his own head, 
each riour forth his own sweat Eve and Adam arc departed, 
they nave gathered what their hands sowed. . . . Have mercy 
through the Prophet's intercession ; let me pass over Sirkt 
behind him. Those w ho are misers, cowards, and usurers lose 
their souls in their accounts, the Karuns (Corahs) are the 
world’s (iarrion ; the cowardly w retches groan in their grief; 
they are (mt off from the scent of Paradise. Their eyes are 
fixed on the sun so that their heads t)oil in hell. My brethren 
and friends, hear the wonls of a Rind. This is the song of the 
ho.spitable. Their sins are forgotten, they sit on an equality 
with martyrs and pluck the fruit of the Tuba-tree by the golden 
dwellings of Paradise and the noble fountains of Kaunsar,’ 

3 . Another by the $ame author: 

^Mighty is the Ixird without companion; by his power he 
created the world. God is King, Muhammad his minister, 'Ali 
the helper and attendant of the Iin&mat. There are four 
angels at the holy gate ; one {Jibrd’il) is the ambassador to the 
prophet, the second (Mikd'il) rides upon the storm-clouds, the 
third ( Azrd'U) wanders about at deaths, the fourth {Isrdfil) has 
the trumpet in his mouth, his loins girt up, his eyes on his 
Lord ; the north wind blows from his moutli, and when the Lord 
gives the order he sweeps all things aw'ay. 

The pure spirit looks upon his creation ; one half he colours 
like a skilful craftsman, the other half is left plain, with a life 
of distress. My soul I Do not possess your heart in grief, Uie 
place of all is one, in the dust and clsv. The prophet is 
responsible for all creation, men of the faith carry their own 
provisions for the journey, the five times of prayer and fasting 
for their sins. Debts are due to God bv his slaves, for all are 
mad and out of their minds; the Almighty will demand his 
debts, and our hope of paying is in our Surety. With my hands 
I cling to thy skirt, my eyes are open, my trust Is in thee. 

When be attacks the infidels and beats the gong of the faith 
against the ranks of the heathen, men and horses fall in the 
midst as a tree sheds ita leaves. The King breaks the rear of 
the infidels and they flee at the sight of the Lord Jesus. Then 
by God’s mercy the clouds come, rain i>ours down with a rain* 
l)OW, and the earth becomes cool. The prophet will return and 
proclaim his message to the four quarters, the gardens wiL 
bloom for those Ann in the faith.’ _ 

4 . A Story of Moses the prophet and Sultdn Zumzurn: 

* Moses the prince was given to wandering, and one day while 
out hunting he saw a skull lying In a desert place. Seven tim^ 
did he address the skull, and at the eighth it spoke to him and 

“ I was a king, my name was Sult&n Zumzurn. I • king, 
but I was blind in my rule, a tyrant, and harsh to the poor. 1 


lad wealth beyond that of Karim. Your herd of is 

,hree thousand ail told (i.e. including females and } ;iig;, Itnt 
had three thousand strong male camels of burden iid three 
thousand youths rode with nje, all with golden ri; ^ in their 
ears. As many as your friends are, so many drank f my cup, 
and when they raced their steeds they spread mattf .^es on the 
ground lest the dust which arose from the hard b >f8 of the 
chestnuts should settle on the turban of Zumzurn. 

One day I D<ok the fancy to go a-hunting ; I saw . wild goat 
in the wilderness and spurred after it, but it disapi>eared into 
the air, and 1 thereupon fell sick of a fever. I became insensible, 
delirium seized me, and my tongue wandered. Men came to 
give medicine to Zumzurn, but with the Angel of Death medicine 
IS worthless. One hundr^ and thirty remedies were in my red 
pouch, but when he swoops down he comes on a man suddenly. 
With a thousand Insults he dragged out my breath; they carri^ 
out my body to bury it, and when they had buried it, and the 
funeral procession turned Vjack, 1 was brought to the Lords of 
the Club (Munkar and Nakir), who raised their clubs and struck 
me in the face, and made my body earth id aslif s and fine 
dust. Ants and snakes feed under my eu and black wasps 
make their nests in the hollow of my nostuls. My ‘shrunken 
eyes are filled with earth and dry sand, and my dried-up teeth 
are like shrunken b tfl-nut. . . . 

For a while I st.ayc<l in that place, and there I saw’ women 
with their bx-ks all matted, women wlio had killed their little 
children ; they were ground under rocky millstones, and their 
lou<l lamentations came over the blue water. 

F<o a while I 8tayefl in that place, and there 1 saw men with 
tli‘ V 'a< < s and beards all witherefl up. These are those men 
who follo'.vtxl unlawful lusts, and ciu^t their eyes on their fathers’ 
and hri'thers’ wives, and trod their brethren under foot. 

Pa.ss on now, and tell all the youths who follow after to stay 
their j^assions, and to give freely to all who come, without dis¬ 
simulation. Leave me now and do good to the poor.” ’ 

LtTRRATfRB.—Little information is to be found in the works of 
most travellers in Baluchistan, w'ith the exception of Pottinger 
(lSl.‘S).and Masson (1844). Some information may be obtained 
from Burton’s Sind Reviaited (1877), and from bouic’s trans¬ 
lation of Hetii-Ram’s Biluchi-wlma (Calcutta, 18x5). The 
chapter on Religions by Hughes-Buller in the CaliLchistan 
Census Report, 1!K'L', is most valuable. Tlie present writer’s 
monograph, ‘ The Baluch Race ’ (Rot/al Asiatic Society, 1904) and 
an article on ‘ Balocbi Folklore’ {Folklore, ItkJli) may also be 
referred to. M. LONGWORTH DaMES. 

BAMBINO.— ‘Bambino’ is the Italian word 
for a male infant, especially applied to artistic 
representations of the Infant Christ, but particu¬ 
larly to certain images or doll-like figures exhibited 
in churches about the time of the Christmas and 
Epiphany festivals. 

I. Early representations of the Christ Child.— 

Christian art only by degrees ventured to depict 
the Saviour. Yet as early as the 2nd cent, a fresco 
in the catacomb of S. Priscilla at Home has for its 
subject the Virgin (represented as a woman of 
classical type) holding on her knee the Child, 
naked, his hand on her breast, his face turned 
round toward.s the spectator, as in the best artistic 
types of much later times. To the left stands a 
male figure, the prophet Isaiah, pointing to a star 
(Michel, Jlistoirede VArt, Paris, 1906, i. 134 ; Liell, 
Die Darfstcllungen der allerscligstcn Jungfrau und 
Gottesgehdrerin Maria^ Freiburg, 1887, 316). A 
siinilaV fresco with the same figure.s i.s found in the 
cataconil) of Domitilla, and dates from the 3rd 
century. The Virgin and Child is the subject of 
several other frescoes on the walls of the catacombs, 
and doubtless many more have perished. In cer¬ 
tain cases the adoration of the before the 

Child is represented, the Magi being tv o (catacomb 
of SS. Peter and Marcellin, 3rd cent.), three, or 
four (catacomb of Domitilla) in niimlier. Here the 
infant is naked, in swaddling-clothes, or cl^i in a 
tunic and seated on his mother’s knee (Michel, 
i. 34; Leclercq, Manuel d'ArcMol. chrHienne, 
Paris, 1907, i. 194). The prototype of all these 
Magi representations occurs in the catacomb of 
Priscilla, where the Child is in swaddling-clothes 
(Liell, 225). From the time of Constantine on¬ 
wards, if not before, the scenes of the Infancy 
were depicted in fresco on the walls of churches-- 
the Nativity, the crib with the Child, the ox and 
ass looking on, the sh^herds, the adoration of the 
(S. John Damascene, Epist. ad Theo- 
3 ; Michel, i. 171 ; Leclercq, ii. 186). To 
after the peace of the Church belong! a 


Magi, etc. 
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new method of representing these scenes of the 
Infancy, viz. in mosaic, an art already in use in 
the catacombs. An early example is found in the 
decorations of S. Maria Maggiore in the 5th cent, 
by Sixtus HI., where among other subjects is that 
of the Adoration, the Magi presenting gihs to tlio 
Child, who is seated on a throne and makes a 
gesture of benediction (Michel, i. 49). The arts of 
oas-reIi<*f and sculpture also depictoil the scenes of 
the Infancy. The earliest known examples of these 
are found on sarcophagi from the catacombs, which 
give the first representation of the crib. The Cliild 
lies in a basket crib ; the ox and ass, Joseph and 
the V'irgin, the Magi, and the shepiierds are al.'«o 
represented. To the year A.D. 343 belongs the 
first example which has been preserved (Michel, 

i. 66 ; Leclercq, ii. 317). Similar scenes were 
represented in statuesoue decorations of churches. 
Figures of the Magi seeKing and adoring the Infant 
Christ seated cm his mother's knee were sculptured 
on the am bon of a church at Salonica, dating from 
the 5th cent. (Michel, i. 261); while a fragment of 
a statue of tlio Virgin and Child, probably from 
another 4th cent, church, exists in a museum 
at Constantinople (Keinach, Cat^ihnjue du musde. 
d* ant widths, Constantinople, 1S82, 62). The V’'irgin 
and Child are also represented on early gems, one 
in the Cabinet de France being dated L>efore A.i>. 
340 (Babelon, Guide JUustr^, I’aris, 1900, 14O<9/0, 
and on a variety of works in metal, glass, etc. The 
themes of the Nativity, and the Ma<lonna and 
Child, w'ere favourite sul>jects for art treatment in 
every department, but e.'^pccially in painting, which 
down to the present time has oroduced innumerable 
examples, some attaining the highest <legree of 
artistic skill, of the Mother and her Divine (Jhild. 

It has ttomeliines been clainuvl that the representations of the 
.Madonna and Child are founded on those of the Iliryptian Isis 
suc?kling Horus (t:f. nud^'e, ii. 220-221). Uut whoever the 
stories of the Ai>ocryphal (lospels and the later cult of the 
Virtfin may owe to the n\yth and (nilt of Isi.s, the earliest 
examples in which the Madonna and Child are represent*'*! are 
purely classical in form, and tiiere is no reason to doubt their 
originality. Certain Coptic representations may eontimie the 
pagan Egyptian t\qies, since there Ls u close resen)))lance between 
the two ; while later Byzantine images or jmintings probably 
borrow certain accessories from pagan sources, perhaps through 
Gnostic iiiduerices, esjMJcially after the cult of the Virgin de¬ 
veloped. But the simplicity of the composition—a mother suck¬ 
ling or hoUling her child, wouUl tend to make all representations, 
whether pagan (a gOiifless and child) <^r Christian (the Mn<lonna 
and the Infant Christ), similar in characLer and type ; an*l there 
is no rea.son to suppose that the early Christian artists had to 
borrow the rnoti/ from existing pagan tiuxlels. Thus certain 
Buddhist examples closely resemble the Christian representa¬ 
tions, while an Egyptian stele, which almost certainly depicts Isis 
and Horus and a wor>»hipper, had been achipted to Christiaji uses, 
and has frequently been regarded as depicting the Virgin and 
Child (I.eclercq, li. .'i'i.i). The same vwtif is found in Gra^'o- 
Homan, A.ssvro-BabyIonian, and Hindu religious art. The council 
of Ephesus (A.D. 43l)deflrie<l the manner in which the Virgin and 
Child were to be represented. 

2 . Liturgical drama.—The Bambino aa an image 
is connected with tlie liturgical and symbolic 
element.s of the Christmas festivjil. The dramatic 
asjiect of Cbri.stiari beliefs, culminating in tlic 
My.stery-plays, wa.s already present in germ both 
in liturgy and ceremonial. First, the cu.stom of 
antiphontil singing and the use of anliplions sug¬ 
gested dialogue, wliile the symbolictil actions in 
various jiarts of the stuvice sugge.^le*! dramatic 
action. But more particularly the tropes sung at 
festivals in tlie form of dialogue were a point of 
departure for the Mystery-play. Thus a 9th cent. 
MS at S. (iall already ha.s a dialogued troj^ for 
Faster ((iautier, Hist, de la po6sie Paris, 

1887, i. 2IG). This seems to have given ri.se to others 
of the same character for Chri'stmas. One of these 
is found in an lltli cent. MS, in which two cantores 
represent tlie .sliepherd.s, and are ad*lressed by two 
deacons in the words : ‘ Quern qiueritis in prajsepe, 
[)a-stores, dicite?’ They answer: ‘ Saivatorem 
Christum Doniinum, iiifantem pannis involutum. 


secundum sermoncm angelicum.’ To tliis tlie 
tleacons reply: ‘ Adost hie parvulns cum Maria,’ 
etc. (Cautier, 215). These trope.s at lirst had their 
place before ma.ss, hut were sometimes separated 
from it. In the 10 th cent, the Ka.ster tropes are 
connected with the mimetic action and exhiliitioii 
of tlie eiiijity sepulchre, Nvhieh probably had a 
separate origin as a symbolic act (see the Conrordia 
llegularis of S. Fthedwold, Dugdale, Mona at iron, 
I. xxvii.). Similarly the Christmas tropes g:ive 
rise to a liturgical drama, in which a jinrsrpr 
(‘ manger’ or ‘ crib’) >vith an image of the Virgin 
and Chilli was the central feature. Clergy as 
.shej>herds approached tlie clioir, and licard a hoy 
<us the angel singing ‘ Cloria in exccisi.s.’ I'Ih'V 
w'ere met by ju iests (puisi ohstrtrirrs .singing ‘ Quciii 
qujcritis,’ etc., and the dialogue of the trope and 
adoration by the shepherds follow ed. This is from 
an Offirium Pnsturiun used in the I4tli cent., and 
probably earlier, at Kouen (Davidson, Knglish 
Mystery Plays, I892, 173). A similar otlice <.)ccurs 
in i\\Qt Ordinaritini of Amiens, 12U1 ; and Jiere the 
figure of a child was placed in tXxQpnvscpe, and it 
is supposeil that the otlice originateil not later than 
the llth century. But here, as in tlie Kast<*r 
drama, tlie pra'srpe jirohahly had a separate exi'^-t 
once before it wa.s connectt‘d witli the dialogued 
trope, '('his Oj/iriutn Pastorutn was early con¬ 
nected with a .similar dramatic repre.sentation of 
the Three Kings, which originally liad also a 
central symlxilic action, that of the moviunent of a 
star across tlie cliurch. In a Kouen D//h imnStrlliF 
(Davi*l.son, I 76 ) the kings point to a .st.'n and sing, 
I’ho otlice included tlie showing of the \drgin and 
diild to the king.s, while they worshipped and 
otlered their gifts. Fl.sewhere the two otlices 
'ollowed eueh other, and occasionally they were 
lomhined into one drama. In 1336, at Milan, an 
elaborate representation toidc place, the kings, 
w’ith their attendants, walking in procession to a 
chiircli, on one side of the high alt^r of which w jis 
a pnr.sepr with tlie ox and a.ss, and the Madonna 
and Child (Cliambers, Jiook of Days, 1863, i. 62). To 
>uch early dramatic forms tlie ri.se of tlie Mystery 
;)lay must he traced. But the exhibition of the 
^rwsepe was probably not at first coiinccteil with 
Jie liturgical otlice, and it still exists as a tti* re 
HpcctJicle, without accompanying dramatic action 
(see Chambers, Mcdamil Stage, 1903, ii. clis. 18, 19). 

3 . The prffisepe.-I .ater tradition {iscrihcd llu' 
rigin of the jntrsrpe to S. Francis of Assisi in t!n> 
year 1223. Having »>btained the Dope’s j>ermlssj«jn, 
lie caused a scenic representation to he prejiared in 
the church at Creccio on Christmas F>e. In it an 
:)X and as.s figured, and all wqus pre[»ared in acconl 
ancewitli the narrative of the Nativity in reali.sti( 
letail. The whole population flocke*! to see the 
.sight, the saint stood rapt by the manger, and mass 
w’as said (Mrs. Oliphaiit, Prancis of Assisi, 1H71, 
223). But such o/yc^t’/na were certainly in ex istence 
*ng before. 'Ine earliest f*jrm of sucli repre-senUi- 
tions is probably not now di.scoverahle, but Origeii 
says: ‘There is sliowm at Bethlehem the cavi' 
where Christ was Isun, and the manger in the 
cave where He was wrapped in .sw'addling-clothc.N. 
Aiul this sight is greatly talked of in surround 
ing places’ {adv, uk. i. cap. 1). S. Jerome 

complains that pagans cclcbrate<l the rites of 
Adonis in the cave [Ep. ad Paulinnm, 68 ), hut 
after S. Helena built the Vjosilica over the cave in 
A.D. 335 it became a regular place of pilgrimage, 
and was luxuriously adorned. A homily ascribeti 
to S. Gregory Thaunmturgu.s, and dating at latest 
about the beginning of the 5 tli cent., and certain 
.sermons of S. Proclu.s, hp. of C<jn.stantinople (A.D. 
432-446), both use language which suggests actual 
repre.sentations in cliurdies of the Virgin and 
Child and Joseph in a Nativity scene (Pitra, Anal. 
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Sftcra^ iv. 394; PG Ixv. 711). Such figured re¬ 
presentations may first have been introduced in 
connexion with the manger-cave of the basilica at 
Bethlehem, and, if so, would rapidly be imitated 
elsewhere. In the West the earliest notices of a 
prtesepe are connected with the Church of S. Maria 
Maggiore at Home. This church, originally built 
in tlie 4th cent, by Pope Liberius, was re-con¬ 
structed and dedicated to the Virgin by Sixtus III. 
(43‘J-440). In the 7th cent., if not earlier, it was 
known as S. Maria ad prasepe ; and this points to 
a ‘crib’ in the church, which may even have 
existed in the basilica a.s built by Liberius {Csener, 
Rdigionsgesch. Untersiichungayi, Bonn, 1889, i. 288, 
290). This ‘crib’ was in a chapel in the right 
aisle, described in the time of Gregory III. (731-741) 
as an ‘ oratory,’ and in that of Sergius II. (813-847) 
as a ‘chamber’ {Lib. pent if., ap. Useuer, i. 280). 
Here the Pope celebrated mass on Christmas Kve, 
the crib serving as an altar. Probably the 
‘ manger ’ was at first only a coi>y of that in the 
cave at Bethlehem, but iijmres may have been 
associated with it at an early date. Gregory III. 
furnished it with a statue of the Madonna ami 
Child in gold. This crib-chapel became the model 
for others. Gregory l\'. (S27-vS43) erected a similar 
one in the Church of S. Maria in Trastevere, which 
he provided with ‘ imaginem auream habentem 
historiain domina* nostne cum diversis et pretiosi.s 
gemmis.’ This j)robably refers to actual figures in 
u Nativity scene (U.s(mer, i. 291). To such crib- 
chapels may be traced all others, whether per¬ 
manent or temporary, in mediieval and later church 
usage. 

4 . The Santissimo Bambino.—Of all examples of 
the prcpsepe with tigtire.s of the Child, that of the 
Church of S. Maria in Ara-Cudi at Home i.s the 
most faniuu.s. It is arranged with many accessories 
—side-scenes, vistas, and lights in the Chapel of 
the Presejho—and exhibited from Christmas to 
Kpi}ihany. In a grotto are the Virgin, with the 
Bambino on her knee, and S. Joseph. Behind are the 
ox and ass, and grou)»ed around are the shephenls 
and kings. Arranged in perspective in the back¬ 
ground is a jtastoral landscape, with small figures 
of .shejiberds and Hocks, giving the idea of distance. 
^Vomen are repre.sented lu inging presents of fruit. 
The whole scene is beautifully arranged to give the 
illu.sory efi’ect of reality, while almve i.s representeil 
rhe Father, with angels and cherubs, rormerly 
.Vugustus and the 8 il)yl pointed to the Child, the 
legend being that the Emperor raised an altar 
on the site of the church to the Son of God, 
whose advent was made known to him from 
the Sibylline book.s. During the festival 8 ea.son 
the Presepio is visited by crowds of people. Un 
Kj»i]4mny, nia.ss being concluded, a ju’ocession 
ol clergy moves towards the chapel, ami, arrived 
there, the bishop removes the Bambino from 
the arms of the Niadonna wdth much solemnity. 
To the strains of triumphal mu.sic, the image is 
borne through the church to the great outer 
steps. There it is elevated by the bishop before 
the kneeling crowd, while the music thunders 
and censers are swuim. Thi.s done, it is carried 
back to the chapel. The more important figures 
are of life-size, painted and appropriately dressed. 
The Bambino is of olive wood, rudely carved and 
painted. It is magnificently dressed, and covered 
w ith great numbers of costly jewels, while during 
the period of its exhibition it wears a crown 
encrusted with rich gems. During the festal 
season the stairw'ay of the church is thronged with 
pedlars selling sacred objects, amon^ others prints 
of the Bambino, and wax dolls clad in cotton wool 
representing the Child. During the rest of the 
year the Bambino is kept in the inner sacristy, 
where it is shown to pilgrims and visitors. An 


inscription in the sacri.sty relate.s that a devout 
Minorite carved the image in Jerusalem out of 
w’ood from the Mount of Ulive.s, that it might be 
u.sed at this festival. But, as paint w'as lacking to 
make it more lifelike, prayer was oll’ered that fresh 
colours might be bestowed uj)on it by Divine inter¬ 
position. I'he vessel which carried it to Borne was 
wrecked, but the image was fioated ashore in it.s 
case, and, being recognized by the brethren there 
(for its fame had sjuead from Jerusalem to Italy), 
it was brought to its destination in safety. Accord- 
ing tt) popular lielief, the painting wa.s miraculously 
done hy St. J.uke or by an angel. 

To the Bambino arc a.scrihed miraculous powers 
of healing, and it is takf'u w’itij great ceremony 
to patients in ca.ses of severe illne.ss. A special 
carriage is provided for ‘.e image, which is 
accomjtunied hy two frati ; and, as it passes 
tlirough the streets, the p.. >ple .show it great de¬ 
votion, kneeling orcro.ssing iliemselves, while some 
implore its assistance for their moal.s, .sj)iritual or 
temjioral. At one time the Barnhino was left on 
the bed of the patient, but now' it is never out of 
siglit of it.s attendants ; because on one occa.sion a 
woman, feigning illness, excliangeil another image 
for th<‘ Bambino, semling the fraud back in its 
ilH< e. During the night thewere disturbed 
>>• Iviiockingat the door of the church. IListening 
tl.ilh'T ami opening it, they found the Bambino 
wailing to be admitted, having returned of its own 
ac<*ord. In a variant of this tale, the Bambino w’as 
stolen from the church ami returned at night, the 
thief being thus discomfited. J'lie story is referred 
to in the inscrijdiou. It is obvious that the Bam¬ 
bino i.s regarded as a species of fetish ; and this 
ajipears further in the popular belief that, when 
c irried to the sick-bed of a cliild, it reddens if the 
child is to recover, and turns jjale if it is to die 
(Story, liuba di lloiaa^ 1875, 74IL; Bouse, FL, 
1894, v. 7 ; Hare, Walks in Jionie^ 1903, i. 102; 
Tuker and Malleson, Handbook to CIuLstian and 
Fed. Rome, 1000, ii. 212). Similar exhibitions of 
the pnesepe, some of them equally elaborate, are 
seen in otlier Italian churches (see Bouse, loc. cit.), 
and they are a usual feature in most Boriian 
Catholic and in some Anglican churches, the equi¬ 
valent name being crdchc or ‘ crib.’ 

Other images of the Infant Christ, though not 
used in the rej)re.sentation of a praesepe, have 
acquired great Lime. Some of these are black, 
as in the parish church of Munt-Saiut-Michel in 
Brittany, and .some are well known as being 
e<iually miraculous wdth the Santissimo Bambino, 
e.g. the famous miraculous image, dating from the 
ITtli cent., in the cburch of the Carmelite Fathers 
at Prague. 

liiTERATCRS.—The literature has been ffi\ en in full in the coun 
of the article. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

BAN.— See Cursinq and Blessing. 

BANERJEA, KRISHNA MOHAN.-Krishna 

Mohan Bancrjea was one of the early converts of 
the North India Protestant Missions, and one of 
the most learned Indians of his time. He was born 
at Calcutta in 1813, and s})ent bis life in that city. 
A Brahman by caste, even among Brahmans he 
belonged to the knlins, or recognized aristocracy, 
his family claiming descent from one of the 
or ancient sages. The distinguished Indians of 
the 19th cent, were the product of the new life 
inspired by India’s contact with the West through 
British rule. Dr. K. M. Bancrjea was no exception, 
and in the capital of India, w here ho was brought 
up, the new inlluenccs Avere naturally most direct 
and concentrated. In 1828 the Brahmo Samaj, or 
Indian Theistic Church, had been founded at 
Calcutta by Bammohim Roy and others. In 
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1830, Dr. Duff, first missionary of the Church of 
Scotland, had landed in Calcutta. But the in¬ 
fluence that confessedly formed young Banerjea 
in his teens was that of a ?nirasian, Derozio, a 
master in the Calcutta Hindu College, which 
Banerjea had entered in 1824. Derozio s openness 
of manner, his enthusiasm, and his thoroughgoing 
rationalism and radicalism quite carried away his 
youtliful disciples, and indeed aflected the minds 
of a whole generation in Calcutta. In tliat atmo¬ 
sphere^ of nepition and destruction, in 1830, we 
find K. M. Banerjea leader of a youthful band 
publicly repudiating Hinduism and all religious 
belief, and demanding the abolition of caste ami 
the education of Hindu women. On one occasion, 
in 1831, the leaders went to the extreme of throw¬ 
ing pieces of beef into Hindu houses, wantonly and 
grossly outraging the feeling.s of Hindus. * The 
insult was naturally followed i)y the excommunica¬ 
tion of young Banerjea from his family and caste ; 
but a few hhirt)pean, Eurasian, and Hindu friemls 
still gave him countenance, and the reformer thus 
contrived to continue what he felt to be a holy 
war on behalf of religion and his countrymen. 
Gradually he came under the influence of Dr. 
Dufl', in whom he found an equally ardent tempera¬ 
ment, but also convictions as definite and })Ositive 
as his own had been merely negative and critical. 
October 18,32 finally saw Krislma Mohan Baner- 

i ea received into the Christian Church by Dr. 
)uff. 

The great native reformer, liammohun Koy, w.as 
still living in 1832 at the time of Banerjea’s conver¬ 
sion. Both men posse.ssed an acute and powerful 
intellect, and manifeste<l an independence of char¬ 
acter which would have been noteworthy even in 
a European. But the younger posses.sed an inten.sity 
of temperament lacking in his great contemporary. 
Rammohun Roy’s campaign had been that of 
reason against unrea.son, and his progress was 
from Hinduism to Hindu Theism [as he conceived 
it to be], and thence to non-militant Unitarian 
Christianity, of an orthodox type. The progress 
of K. M. Banerjea, on the other hand, was from 
Hinduism to repudiation of religious belief; out 
of which, again, he passed, as decidedly, to strong 
personal Cliristian taith and strenuous advocacy 
of what he believed. 

Taking orders in the Church of England in 1839, 
K. M. Banerjea thus became the first ordained 
native clergyman of that Church in North India, the 
first in all probability of any non-Roman Church. 
In the Anglican community in Calcutta he soon 
became the leaiiing figure, taking a large share in 
the work of the Anglican Mission College [Bishop’s 
College] and in the translation of theological and 
religious literature for the young Christian com¬ 
munity. He has justly been called the E’athcr of 
Bengali Christian Literature. But his activity 
was by no means limited to the Indian Christian 
community. In journalism and in every public 
movement connected with education or the general 
welfare, he was in the forefront. Two of his 
articles in the early numbers of the Crdcutta 
Review, founded in 1844, on ‘ The Kulin Brahman 
of Bengal ’ and ‘ Hindu Caste,’ are of special value 
to the historical student as first-hand and reliable 
evidence of former socio-religious conditions now 
considerably modified. With these may be con¬ 
joined a later paper on ‘Human Sacrifice’ in the 
JR AS, written in 1876. In 1846 he began the 
publication of a >vork of great importance in 
its day, the EncyelopcBclia Bengalensis, a series of 
thirteen volumes in English and Bengali. In it, for 
the first time, Euclid was presented to the people 
of India in one of their vernaculars. In later 
years we find his attention devoted more particu¬ 
larly to Sanskrit and Hindu Philosophy. For the 


Asiatic Society of Bengal he edited two Sanskrit 
texts, the Mdrkandcya Purdna and the Ndrada 
Pahehitrdtra, both published in the Society’s 
theca Indica ; subsequently also, for the same 
Society, an English translation of the Brahma 
Sutras with Saiikara’s Commentary, and of the 
Mahinmastava, a hymn to Siva. An edition of 
a portion of the Rigveiia with notes and an intro¬ 
ductory e-s-^^ay appeared in 1876. 

The work by wdiich Dr. K. M. Banerjea is best 
known to students of India is his Dialogues o7i the 
Hindu Philosophy, an English work, published in 
1861 both at Calcutta and London, and afterwards 
translated into Bengali. In the dialogues, Satya- 
kama [Desire of Truth], representing the modern 
spirit of im}>artial i)hil()sopl»ic impiiry, di.sciis.se8 
witli representatives of tradit ional orthodoxy the re¬ 
lationship of the Vedas, Buddhism, the six philo¬ 
sophical sy.stem8, and Brilhmanism. SatyalvAma 
proceetls by the historical method, setting forth 
u.s foundation the clironological relationship of the 
various systems to one another and to Buddhism. 
The six systems he regards a.s rationalizing efforts 
on the part of the Brahmanical order, partly the 
outconm of the rationalistic spirit tliat had already 
called forth Buddhism, and partly designed to con¬ 
trovert Buddhism. Of the philosophical systems, 
all of which Dr. Banerjea thus dates later than 
Buddhism, he puts the Nyfiya earliest, then the 
Vaise.sika and the Saukhya. The aj>plication of 
the historical method to a subject so involved and 
oRscure constitutes the chief merit and originality 
of the Dialogues. As a critic in the IVest- 
minster Review in 1862, believed to be Professor 
Goldstiicker of London University, observes, no 
writer before Dr. Banerjea ‘ luul ever attempted to 
give .so continuous ami graphic n sketch of the 
origin and sequence of the various portions of Hindu 
Philo.sophy.’ It w'as, of course, aunost inevitable, 
where so much is mere inference, that the historical 
conclusions of the pioneer should not go unchal¬ 
lenged. Dr, Goldstiicker himself regarded the 
Mimariisa system as the oldest. Profe.ssor Mac- 
donell {Sanskrit Literature) and others regard 
the Silnkliya as the oldest among the Hindu 
rationalizing and systematizing schemes, and 
forming the ba.sis of the two heterodox systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism. Apart from the chrono¬ 
logical order, however, Dr. Banerjea’s expo.sition 
of the systems is justified by the latest wTiters as 
against his early critic. His declaration regarding 
the Saukhya denial of a Supreme Soul is now 
accepte<l without (juestiou by modern students. 
The athei.sm of the Saukhya system and the 
fundamental ignoring of deity in other systems 
Dr. Banerjea associates with the conception of the 
eternity of souls imj)lied in the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration common to all the systems alike. That 
again is virtually the position of Professor Mac- 
donell, viz. that the doctrine of transmigration 
scarcely leave.s room for the idea of deity. Dr. 
Banerjea’s position in regard to Vedantic pan¬ 
theism, repudiated by his critic in the Westminster 
Review, is similarly not far from the position of 
morlern Sanskritists. VedAntic pantheism, accord¬ 
ing to the Dialogues, i.s essentially as much a 
denial of deity as it is professedly a denial of man, 
and fails to supply the dualism implied and inherent 
in the idea of tfuty. 

The author’s erudition w’e find more directly 
enlisted in the cause of Christianity and his 
countrymen in The Arum [Aryan] fPitness to 
Christumity, published in 1875. It belongs to the 
period of Indian missionary work in the 19th cent., 
m which stress was laid ui)on the discovering in 
Hinduism of a preparation or call for Christianity, 
if not also of the rudiments of Cliristian doctrines. 
Dr. Banerjea’s main point, for example, is that in 
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the sacrifice of Puru^a, the primeval male,* else¬ 
where put as the self-sacrifice of I’rajripati himself, 
the Lord of Creation, we have ideas closely akin 
to those of the voluntary atoninj^ death of Christ, 
the Eternal Son of God, who was both God and 
Man. Such reasoning:, however, has no longer the 
same prominence. Experience has shown that 
such parallels, while confirmatory and helpful to 
men already convinced, bring Christianity no 
nearer to ttindus than it brings Cliristianity to 
Hinduism. 

Dr. Hanerjea was all his life a standing refuta¬ 
tion of the libel on Indian Christians that they 
are unpatriotic. He was one of the first elected 
representatives to the Calcutta Municipality in 
1876 ; and in his old age, in 1883, he identified him¬ 
self with a movement for constitutional political 
agitation both in India and Britain, of which the 
National Congress may be called the fruit. Native 
education likewise had no warmer advocate, as his 
earlier publications and his evidence before the 
Education Commission of 1883 testify. Without 
fear of either native or English opinion, he was 
a man of public spirit in tlie truest sense. The 
University of Calcutta recognized his position as a 
scholar by electing him President of the Faculty 
of Arts, 1867-1869, and further, in 1876, by the 
bestowal of the honorary degree of D.L., which 
has l)een given to only two other Indians during 
the fifty years’ existence of the University. His 
public services were recognized by the conferring 
upon him of the ‘Companionship of the Indian 
Empire* in 188.3, the year of his death. 

LiTKiiATURR,— Bi(MjraphicalSketch l>y Raraacliaudra Ghosha, 
Calcutta, 181)3; cf. lIi»iory of the Church Muniouary Society^ 
London, 181)0, vol. i. pp. 807 f., 815, vol. ii. pp. 608-624 ; G. 
Smitli, Jjife of Alexander Duff, London, 1879. 

John Morrison. 

BANIA, BANYA (Skr. vanty//^,6on<;ya, ‘tnwle, 
traffic’).—A generic name for the great merchant 
caste of Northern and Western India. Under the 
titles of Bania, Banyfi, or Vani, persons numbering 
2,898,126 recorded themselves at the Census of 
1901. But this does not include numerous prac¬ 
tically identical castes, like the AgarwSla, num¬ 
bering 557,596 ; the Oswal, 382,712; the Marwari, 
49,108, and many others. These may be taken as 
exam]>les of the religion of this cjiste in general. 

The Agarwala, who are found in greatest num¬ 
bers in the United Provinces and KajputAna, are 
mostly orthodox Hindus, the Jaina element being 
quite inconsiderable. Like all classes of the popu¬ 
lation who, under the protection of Briti.sh rule, 
obtain promotion to a higher social rank than 
they ever aetjuired under the native governments, 
they are precise and liberal in the observances of 
their religion ; and at domestic ceremonies, such as 
birth, marriage, and death, are notorious for their 
lavish exi)cnditure on Brahmans. Most of them 
follow the humanitarian cult of Vishnu; ^nd 
though a small minority observe the rule of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother-goddesses, in deference 
to tribal feeling they abstain from sacrificing 
animals and consuming meat and spirituous liquor. 
The small Jaina section observe the same social 
rules, and are even more careful of animal life than 
those who are orthodox Hindus. Hence, owing, 
perhaps, to the uniformity in matters of diet and 
other social observances, there is no bar to inter¬ 
marriage between the followers of the two creeds. 
When husband and wife differ in religion, the wife 
is usually admitted formally into the religion of 
her husband, and, accordingly, when she visits the 
home of her parents, she must have her food 
separately cooked. The usual tribal dei^ of the 
Agarw&lA sub-caste is Lakshml, goddess of fortune 
and beauty, who in tlm later mythology is fre¬ 
quently identified with Sri, and is regarded as the 
• Rigveda, x. W. 


consciit of Vishnu. They are careful to perform 
the i^rCiddhn, or mind-rite, for the repose of the 
souls of their deceased ancestors. Their tribal 
legends connect them clos(d 3 ^ with a primitive 
snake-cult, and the women Morshij) the snake as 
an important part of the domestic rites. Among 
trees they pay special reverence to the plpal, or 
sacred fig. 

The other side of Bania religion appears among 
the Oswal, who, except an insignificant minority, 
belong to the Jaina faith. They take their name 
from the old town of Osi in Marwar, and all 
their a.ssociations connect them with Rajputana. 
They employ for their domestic rites a class of 
Brahmans, who, M'hcn their clients adofjted the 
new Jaina rule, fell from their high estate, and 
became known by the significant name of Bhojak, 

‘ eaters.’ They preside over and receive the 
oflcrings dedic.Ttcd to tlm footprints of the saints 
who have pa>scd into a state of beatitude. But 
the real priests of the uswal are the Jaina Jatis, 
who are bound by the strictest rules of ceremonial 
purity, and in particular must avoid any possi¬ 
bility of de.stroying animal life. The Oswal make 
pilgrimage to the chief holj' places of Jainism 
—Mount Abu, BalitanA, Parasriath (see artt.); 
Samela Sikhara, in Western Berigal, where twenty 
of the Jimis are said to have attained beatitude; 
Satrafjjaya and Girnfir in Kathiawar, sacred re- 
•^qiectively to the Jinas Kisliabhanatha and Nerni- 
natha ; Oharidrapuri, where Vasunujya died ; and 
Pawa in P»engal, the scene of the death of Vardha- 
mana. The worshij) thus largely concentrates 
it.-elf on the cult of the 'rirthakaras, ‘the finders 
of the ford ’ througl) the ocean of samsdrciy the 
revolution of birth and death. They also visit the 
sacred places of the Hindus, like Benares and 
Ajudhya. Of course, no animal sacrifice of any 
kind is permitted in their temples, and the sordid 
ostentation of the worshippers is shown by the 
rule which prevails in some of the Western Indian 
temi>les, under which the right to make the daily 
oflerings is set up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. Their chief solemnity is that held in the 
rainy season, which resembles the retreat {vdrHka) 
of the Buddhists, when the wandering monks 
rested during the inclemency of the monsoon 
(Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 80). 

Another important sub-ca.^te of the Banias is the 
Marwari, who take their name from the State of 
Marwar in Rajputana. According to the Census 
of 1901, they number 49,108, the vast majority 
being Hindus. They are most numerous in Hyder¬ 
abad, but settle in all parts of the Peninsula in 
search of trade. They are the most active, nig¬ 
gardly money-lenders and small traders in the 
country. They generally worship the local gods of 
their native land. Thus in Kanara thej^ worship 
as their family deities Ambu, Jay})al, and Hilaji, 
whose shrines are at Sirohl in Marwar ; but those 
of Ahmadnagar worship BalAji of 'Tirunati in 
North Arcot, and in Poona, KshetrapAla, the 
guardian deity of Mount Abu. 

Many Baniiis, again, are members of the sect of 
the Vallabhacbarya or Gokulastha Gusains. This 
sect, or rather its pontifis, known as MaliAraja, or 
‘great king,’ acquired ratlier disgraceful notoriety 
in connexion with the celebrated MaliarAja libel 
case which was tried in Bombay in 1862. 

They are thus described by Growse at Mathura : 

‘They are the Epicureans of the East, and are not ashamed 
to avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. Such a creed is 
naturally destructive of all self-restraint, even in matters where 
indulgence is by common consent held criminal; and the 
profligacy to which it has given rise is so notorious, that the 
Maharaja of Jaipur was moved to expel from his capital the 
ancient image of Gokul Chandrama, for w’hich the sect enter¬ 
tained special veneration, and has further conceived fuch a 
prejudice against Vaish^iavaa in general, that all his subjects 
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are compelled, before they appear in hin presence, to mark their 
foreheads with the three horizontal lines that indicate a votary 
of Siva.’ 

Litbratcrk. -I'or the Atfar\V!ll4 and Oswil, see Risley, 
I'ribet arui Castes of Benaal, i. 4 If., ii. 160f.; Crooke, 

TriUs and Castes o/ the yarth-Western Provinces and Oxidh, 
1S96, i. i-’:?, iv. 104 f. For the Maj-wap, Bombay Gazetteer, xv. 
pt. i. 191, xvii. 76, xviii. pt. i. 'J7S ; JiiVputdna Cemus Report, 
1901, i. 156; Panjab, do. J. 327 f. For the Vallabhacharya, 
[Karsandas Mulji], History of the Sect of the Maharajas or 
VaiUibhachanjastn, H'e.-ffe/oi India, 1S06 ; Report tf the Maharaj 
/.{bid Case, jsombay, 1S02; Growse, Mathura, a District 
J/t,noirS, ISH3, 201 ff. \V. (’K(H)KK. 

BANISHMENT. — i. Baiii.shinent ([)utting 
under ‘ ban ' or proclamation as an ontlaxv) i.s tlie 
•nnislunent of e.vpellin^^ an oflender fruni his native 
and. By analo^^y with the most primitive stirviving 
social systems, we can infer that in very early stages 
of civilization the family was the unit of society, 
and (hat any member of a fatnily who disputed the 
rule of its l!ea<l was cast out. As civilization 
advanced, and families and tribes united to form 
States, the easiest way, short of summary execu¬ 
tion, to rid the State of an evil-doer was to expel 
him from its boundaries. We lind evidence of 
this in the records of all ancient nations. 

2 . In ancient lsr;‘el, banishment invariably 
occurs as a Divine, not a human, puni.shment. Such 
was the banishment of Adam from the (Jarden of 
F.den (Gn and of Cain from the presence of the 
Lord (Gn 4’^). This penalty was inflicted not only 
on individuals, but on tlie whole nation. The 
Captivities laifell the idolatrous people, but tlie 
as.surance, ‘ the Lord will gather thee, and will bring 
thee into the land which thy fathers po.s.ses.'<ed ’ 
(Dt 30^' ), lent to banishment the character of a 
temporary puni.shment, of a trial of faith. In 
Kabbinical Law, banishment {gdlnth) is the name 
given to the (leeing of the manslayer, in cases of 
unintentional murder, to one of the Cities of 
Refuge {SifrS Nutn, 6<3; .^fak. ii. 6 ). The banish¬ 
ment spoken of by Abtalion {Ahoth. i. 1*2, ed. 
Taylor) as liefalling ‘thewi.se’ refers to political 
events. The Pharisees, during the reign of Queen 
Salome Alexandra, exerted ‘ tlie power and author¬ 
ity of banishing and bringing back whomsoever 
they chose’ (Jos. BJ i. v, 2 ; cf. also JE ii. 490L). 

3 . In India, banishment was a recognized form 
of punishment a.s early as the Vedic period, for 
Rigvcda X. Ixi. 8 clearly alludes to tne ‘exile’ 
{parnvrj) as fleeing to the south ; while the later 
codes prescribe banishment for those who express 
hostile sentiments concerning the king, or for false 
witnesses ; and crimes punished by death in the 
case of the lower ca.stes, were visited with banish¬ 
ment in the ca.se of Brrihmans (Jidly, Jicrht und 
Sitie, Stra.s.sburg, 1896, pp. 127, 1*29, 14*2). Among 
the Teutonic peuple.s, banisliment was equally well 
known, as is shown by Old High German rcccho. Old 
Norse rekr. Old Saxon v're.kkio, and Anglo-Saxon 
lorecca, ‘ exile,’ ‘ outcast,’ ‘ wretch ’ (cf. Schrader, 
Reallcxikon der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strass- 
biirg, 1901, p. 835); while among the (Jauls, at 
least in some cjises, murder of a conijiatriot was 
punished by banishment, at all events from the 
territory of the city (D'dtin, Manuel pour sertnr d 
I'Hude dc I'antiquiU celtique, Paris, 1906, p. 191 f.). 

4. In Greece, banishment seldom apjKiars as a 
mnishment appointed by law for particular 

dtlences. The general term in heroic times, 

vva.s applied, for the most part, to those wiio, to 
e»ca]»e some punishment or danger, fled from their 
own State to another. This was the rule in cases 
of homicide. Even in historical times, exile wa.s 
usually voluntary, to escape the deatli-sentence for 
murder. The accused was permitted to leave the 
country after the first day of trial ; but in that 
case he was condemned to perpetual banishment 
and confiscation of property. When apj)ointed by 
law as the punishment fur certain oll’ences, banish- I 


ment might be for a si)ecitied period, as in ca.ses of 
accidental homicide ; or, if the crime was .sacrilege, 
tlie murder of a non-citizen, or wounding with 
intent to kill, the penalty was exile for life. 
Ostracism (</.e.), a form of banishment peculiar to 
Athens, was designed to guard against any citizen 
becoming a tyrant. After pa.ssing a decree that 
an ostracism slioiild take place, on a fixed day tlie 
citizens voted bv tribes in the agora, each writing 
on an iarpaKov tlie name of the man he considered 
a danger to the State. He who obtainetl the 
majority of votes, j>rovided there was a minimum 
of 6 (XH.), was i'ani.-'hed for ten years, though he 
might he recalled earlier h}-^ a .'"Oeciai vote. 

5 . In Rome, during the Kepublie, exitilium 
meant banishment inflicted by the State as a 
puni.siinient, aeeomjianied by loss of civitas \ if the 
person banished did not cease to be a civia, it uas 
not properly e.xsiliuni but relvgutio. Since the 
Romans shrank from depriving a man of his 
citizensliip, t'xsiliuni Nva.s very rare. The aecu.sed, 
liowever, miglit voluntarily go into exile to escape 
<*apital punishment ; and in tlie earlier times of the 
Republic, a Roman citizen had the right of going 
into exsilium to another State, by virtue of the 
isopolitical relations betw<;en that State and 
Rome. The voluntary witluliawal of the ciiiuinal 
being reganled as an admission of bis guilt, the 
Romans conlirmed it by a plcbisritiun, whicli gave 
it a legal character ; and, to j»revent liis return, for- 
ba<le the citizens to aflbrd him shelter, lire and 
water {aqutr ignis trefi intcrdictio). In later 
times it liecame usual to inflict this punishment its 
an ordinary penalty, indeja'iident of any voluntary 
withdrawal on the part of the criminal. The 
Emperors intr<xluced a new fonii of banish ment-~ 
h'portatio in insularn — by which the criminal was 
confined for life, or for an indefinite time, to an 
islander otlier prescribed space, within which he liad 
persona! liberty though he suflercd loss of civilas. 
riiis gradually siipi>lanted the ohl interdictio. 

6 . During the Aliddle Ages banishment w»us a 
common punisliment, and indeed still mcnr.-i 
among many nations. In England tlie }»unish- 
meiit of banishment was proliibited by Magna 
Clinrta, but wiw still practised, as n criminal wa.s 
permitted to go into voluntary exile to esrape 
death. The juinishment was again made legal l>y 
the Vagrancy Act of Queen Elizabeth, wliich, by 
giving Justices jiower ‘to banish ollendeis and 
remove tliem to such parts beyond the seas us 
should be assigned by H.M. ITivy Council,’ con¬ 
tained the germ of transportation. This Act was 
given full effect in tho reign of James l., 1619 (‘ 
di.sRolute persons to be sent to Virginia’), though 
the name ‘ transportation ’ does not occur till the 
reign of Charles ll. In 1718 the 8 y.stem of trans¬ 
portation became more fully developed ; juditical 
ofl'entlers and others who had escaped the ilcatii- 
penalty were handed over to contractors for tran.s 
portation to the American Colonies, an<i these 
contractors farmed out the convict.s to the planters 
as laliourera. The War of Indepeiulence, however, 
ended tliis .system. After 1787, Renal Coloiiie.s 
were founded in Australia, in New South Wales, 
At first the convicts were employed on Government 
works, but as their numhers increa.sed they wen* 
hired out to private employers. Supervision wa.H 
neces.sarily lax, and the convicts terrorizcil tin* 
country, so that tho worst offenders were returned 
to the care of the Government and confined in the 
penal settlements. The Australians liegan to 
protest in 1835, and transportation gradually 
diminished, till in 1867 the penal settlements in 
Australia and Tasmania were abolished in favour 
of convict prisons at home. France and Ku.saia 
still maintain the system of tran.sportation. The 
French penal settlements founded in French 
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(iuiana in 1853 were dinaHtrous, owin^ to the un¬ 
healthy climate and the harsh regulations, so they 
were abandoned in 1864 cxcei)t for Negro ami 
Arab convicts. The Settlements in New Caledonia, 
however, are still continued. Uussia tran.suorts 
criminals and political oirenders to Siberia, where, 
after a term of imprisonment, tliey are employed 
in mining and agriculture. 

Traii.spoi tation has not been found to act as a 
deterrent from crime. It does not pos.sess the 
reformatory qualit ie.s which are an essential part 
(»f an effective system of punishment. See Ostra¬ 
cism, Outlawry, Punishment. 

W. D. Morrison and I. Low. 

BANJARA (Skr. vanij^ *a merchant,’ kdraka, 
‘doing’).—'I’lie tribe of wandering grain-carrier.s in 
India, which at the Census of 1001 numbered 
76.5,861, most numerous in Hyderabad, but found 
in all the Indian provinces. As a result of their 
wan*lering habits, which have now much decrea.sed 
since the carrying trade has fallen into the bands 
of the railway authorities, they are a vcrv mixe<l 
race. Their origin is probably Oravidian, but they 
now all trace their descent from the Ilnihman or 
Uajput tribes of Northern India. It is in the 
Deccan and in the State of HyderAbad that they 
still retain more of their nrimitive beliefs an«l 
customs than in the scattered colonies in the more 
nortlieni parts of tlie <M)iintry, where they have 
largely fallen under Hindu or Muliamma<lan intlu- 
enee. Of the Deccan branch an e.xcellent account 
has l>een given by Cumberlege from the Wun 
district of tlie province of Berar. There they seem 
to be flescendants of the emigrant .sutlers who 
followed tlie Muhammadan armies into Soutliern 
India, 'riiough some vague references to tliem 
have been traced in the earlier Sanskrit literature, 
the first mention of them in Musalman history is in 
the account of Sikandar’s attack on Dholpur in 
A.D. 15114 (Elliot, IlUtoi'i/ of In (Ha, v. 100 ; Briggs, 
Fcriahttt, i. 579). 

1. liciigion of tht Deccan Banjdras: MnicJu'.ntft, 
— In tlie Icgenifs of the Deccan branch of the tribe. 
Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, figures 
as a worker of miracles and as their spiritual 
a<lvi.ser. They have a priest or medicine-man, 
known as a bhagat, or devotee (Skr. bhakti, ‘ faith,’ 
‘ devotion ’). lie is called in to cure all manner of 
disea.se, which they believe to be the result of the 
attacks of evil spirit^s, sorcery, or witclicraft. In 
fact, there are few Imiian tribes more witch-ridden 
than the Banjftra Tliey are. says Lyall {A.tiyitir 
Studif^'\ I at series, 117 f.), 

terrihb by wiU'hiTaft, .vhtch tl>eir \*'*nflenng aaU 

preranont* existence especialiy them, In the shape of 

fever, rhemnatisin, an>I iysentery. Solfum in<pitrie« are still 
held in uild Mliere thoM* ptople caii.p out like 

gypeies, and miiny an uri!u*-k> hai: has l»een strangleil by sent-ence 
of their secret tribunals in diflkailt imses they -.onsult the 
most eminent of their spiritual advisers or holy men who may 
oe within reach ; but it ts usual, as a proper precaution against 
(lUstakes which even learned divines may commit, to buy some 
iriMing article on the road lo the consultation, and m try the 
diviner's faculty by making him guess what it may be, before 
proceeding to uiatters of life or death The saint works him 
self into a state of demoniac possession, and gasps out some 
woman’s name. She is killed by ber nearest relative or allowed 
to commit suicide, unless indeed her family are able to make it 
worth the diviner's while tx) have another fit. and torfetect some 
one else 

2 . frof/.y of the Decrnn branch. — 'Vht}Ae Deccan 
Baujapas have a large pantheon of deities. Eirst 
comes Mariyfti or Maliakilll, the great Mother 
goddess in her most terrible form. It is she who is 
supposed to enter the bhagat medicine-man and 
inspire him to utter oracles. The Charan branch 
are deists, with special proclivities towards Sikhism, 
which they brought with them from their original 
home in the Panjab. With them Guru Nanak, the 
foumler of Sikhism, is .supreme. They also worship 
Balaji. i>r Krishna in his infant form ; Tulja Devi, 


the famou.s South Indian Mother of Tuliapur in 
the State of ^Hyderabad; a number of deified 
incii, such as fbiva Bliaiyya, a Ix/ly man of Pobora 
in the Widn district in the Berar province; Sati, 
the gho.st of Some noted woman who perished on 
the funeral jiyre of her husliand; and Mitthu 
Bliukiyii, a famous free’oix.tcr of olden days. For 
tlie IjLst a iiut is set apart in every camp, and, when 
a white Hag i.s raised before it, this i.s a sign that 
the ije^){)le are engaged in the wor.sbip of Mitthil 
Bliuuiya, who is alway.s invokefl to give hi.s aid 
when any plundering expedition or oilier crime i.s 
being planned. In .^uch case.s an appeal is akso 
made to the deified Sati. CMarified butter i.s placed 
in a saucer, and in this a wick is lighted. Appeal 
is then made to Sati for an omen, tlie worshijipers 
mentioning in a low tone tlie oljject of tlie con¬ 
templated expedition, d'lie wick is watched, and, 
should it drojj, tiie omen i.s regarded as auspiciou.s. 

3 . Ox-ivorship in Central India. —In Central 
India the Banjaras iiave a peculiar form of ox- 
woi>hip. d'bi.s animal is known a.s Hatmliya (Skr, 
hatya-Cidhun , ‘be whom it is an exceeding sin to 

’)» and he i.s devoted to the service of the god 
Balfiji, or Krishna in his infant form. No burden 
i.s ever laid upon the animal, and he i.s decorated 
w'ith streamers of red silk and tinkling bells, with 
many bra.s.s chains and ring.s on liis neck and feet, 
and strings of cowry sliells and tassels. He moves 
steadily at the head of the convoy, and wherever 
be lies <lown there they make their halting-plai 0 
during the heat of the day. At liis feet they make 
VOW'S w lienever trouble befalls them, and in illness, 
whetlier of tlieniselves or among their cattle, they 
trust U) the worsliip of liim for a cure. 

4 . Forme of worship in KCiihidwdr. —In Kiltbia- 
w'ftr their worship is paid to the dread Mother- 
goddess, Kalika Milta. In Khandesh tliey mostly 
worsliip Balaji and Khandobfi., and in honour of 
the latter a dance known as the Gondhal is often 
performed in discliarge of a vow' or on the com¬ 
pletion of a marriage. On tlie day after the Holi, 
or spring lire-festival, the T.ad branch of the tribe 
have w hat is known as the Vira, or hero proces¬ 
sion, when one of the descendants of an ancient 
w’arrior w lio died in battle is led in triumph round 
the camp. At marriages, two married couples, 
one representing the bride and tlie other tlie hride- 
grooiii, fa.st all day, and at night cook a mess of 
rice, grain, molasses, and butter. While cooking 
this they cover their faces with a cloth, a.s the 
touch of the .•*team ri.-ing from the pot liodes evil 
to the couple This food, when cmAed, is eaten 
by the men of the party, and anything that re 
mains must be given to a cow or tlirowo into a 
river To allow a stranger, or the son of a slave, 
to partake of thi.s holy foo<l is considered a griev 
ous sin. which will bring a fatal emrse upon tlie 
family. This i.s knowm as the worship of V'^adiii 
Devatd, the god of increase If tin.'* rife, which 
seems to he an elaborate form of confarreatio, be 
not performed at a wedding, the inai ried pair are 
looked down on by the coiniiiunity. All the 
sections of the triltie in Khandesli w ear the sacred 
Bnlhmanical tliread, worship BalAji, and celebrate 
the Gokul-ashtaini feast, or birthday of Krishna, 
with rejoicings and [mhlic entertainments. In 
Nd.sik the Lad section worship Kliandoba, Bhai- 
rol>&, Devt, and Ganapati or Gane.sa, and keep in 
their houses images representing their ancestors. 
When they arrive at a village wdiere there is a 
temple of Miiriiti or Haiuimiln, the monkey god, 
they w’orship him daily. In Ahmadnagar their 
faiiiily deities are Vyankoha of Tirupati in North 
Arcot, and Mariyai, the Motlier-goddess, wlioin 
they w'orship in conjunction with the other Hindu 
LUKis. Their special pilgrimages are made to 
Jejuri in Poona, Pandharjmr in Sholapur, and 
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Tuljj’ipiir in IfyileiTibrul. In Kanara they are 
specially devoted to the Krishna cultns. 

5 . Kelitjion of the North India Banjuf'as. — 
Passin;^ to Northern India—in Chhattisjjarli of the 
Cent. Prov. tliey have a sptxdal tribal f^oddess, 
Banj.ni, the iin[>ersonated female energy of the 
tribe, who is representeil by a piece of stone daubed 
with vermilion at the Divali, or feast of lamps. 
Farther north those Avho are Hindus worship tlie 
local f^ods of the places where their camps or 
settlements are situated. This pantheon is of a 
very heterojxeneous description, including Musal- 
man saints, like Zahir Pir and the Miyan of Amroha 
in the Moradabad District, and <leili(‘d ghosts like 
Hardaur Lala, the cholera-god, and Kali'i Deo. To 
these, sacrilices of goats are otlered ; but some¬ 
times there is not a complete sacritice, the ear of 
the animal being only pierced, and a drop or two 
of blood sprinkled on tlie altar. In some places, 
as in the Kheri District of Oudh, they incline to¬ 
wards monotheism, and worship a single Creator 
under the name of liliagvan or Paramesvara. 

I.iTKRATVRK.—The 1‘est account of the BaniAra** of the Dc'ccan 
is to be found in a pamphlet by N. R. Cumnerlei^e. printe<l in 
abstract in iM-rar tiazfttft'r, Ibf) flf., and in full with additions in 
JS’orth Indian Mott's and Qxt^ri^s, iv. 103 tT. l or the I'luted 
Provinces, see Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the Morth-Western 
Provinces a)id dudh, 1800, i. 140IT., where references to the 
literature will be found. For the Hombuv branch, liC viii. 
169, xii. 107, 112, xv. pt. i. 330, xvi. t'>2, xvii. lOl fT. For Central 
India and the Central Provinces, JAMB lviii.pt, i. 2t)0. 

\V. Ckookk. 

BANNERS. -I. In considering the use of 
banners from very early times, and onwards, we 
must em[)Ioy the word in a wide sense, for both in 
form and signilicance banners have passed through 
a long and varied history. In their origin, and 
throughout their history—until down to, compara¬ 
tively speaking, recent times — banners .served 
primarily a ‘ religious ’ purpose, and their object 
wa.s, in the first instance, to indicate something 
rather than to gather people together. The in¬ 
cluding of banners, .standards, Hags, and en.signs 
within one compreliensive category, while ju.stiliable 
jierhaps in view of modern usage, tends to obscure 
the originally clear distinction between what corre¬ 
sponded to the stall and the Hag res[)ecti vely. There 
seems to be no doubt that each of the.se was repre¬ 
sented in very early times ; neverthele.ss, the ‘ staH ’ 
—whether ul stone or, later on, of wood—mi^ht, 
and evidently often did, do service for the ‘flag’ 
as well. Sometimes what corresponded to tlie 
‘ flag ’ was a rude engraving figureil upon the ‘ stall',’ 
while at other times the ‘ flag ’ was a separate 
object which was attached to the ‘stall'’; for as 
banners always h.ad the primary purpose of indicat¬ 
ing something, or of drawing attention to something, 
the thing indicated could be represented ujam the 
upper part of the ‘ stall ’ itself, or else it might be 
a .separate object attached to the ‘ stall'.’ The 
Phcenician cippi, for example, dedicated to Tanith 
and Baal Harnrnan, which often have a hand figured 
on them, must be objects which have a long history 
behind them, and repre.sent, as one may reasonably 
suppose, an early form of ‘ sign-post’ That primi¬ 
tive pillars of this kind were the originals from 
which in later times monuments on the one hand, 
and banners on the other, developed and diverged, 
seems fairly obvious when all the facts are taken 
into consideration. An instructive example of a 
very early kind may be seen, for instance, in the 
‘ banner-stones ’ of the American Indian.s. In form 
the.se vary greatly, but there are certain funda¬ 
mental features of their shape which are practically 
constant, and which are of such a nature as to 
suggest the justiliable use of this term * banner- 
stone.’ These features are the ‘ axial perforations 
and the exten.sion of the body or midrib into two 
wing-like projections. ’ They are strongly reminis¬ 
cent of the ‘double axe’ which playea such an 


important part in Minoan worship.* The lue.sence 
of the perlorations makes it }>robable that these 
‘banner-stones’ were mounted for use on a stall, 
or on a hamlle as a ceremonial weapon, or on the 
stem of a calumet. 

‘The.**** t>l»J».«'ts are ti.siially tuade of varieties of stone selected 
for their line ^rain and pleasinjf c'olour, and are carf'fnlly 8ha{>ed 
and llni.shod. In Florida, and perhaps elsewhere, examples 
iiiatle of shell are found. The jn’rlorution is cylindrical, and is 
bored with fjreut precision lon^dludinally throuKh the thick 
portion or nndrih, which may syinhohc'ally represent, the holy of 
a bird. . . . They are found in Imrial mounds and on formerly 
inhahited sites jfenerally, and were probably as a class the out¬ 
growth of the remarkable culture development which accom¬ 
panied and resulte<l in the construcLion of the jfreat earthworks 
of the Mississippi \alley.’ t 

2 . Ikinncrs of a dill'erent character were the 
poles carried in battle by the North Anieriran 
Indians', to the top of which eagles’ feathers were 
attachcil. A similar cu.stom prevailed among many 
other savage triVie-s. The.se were probably the pre- 
deces-sors of the type.s of banners in vogim among 
the nation.s of ancient civilization. 'I'liu.s the 
banners of the Ept/ptians consisteil of representa¬ 
tions of various kiruls—holy animals, the sacred 
lK>at, and other emblems, sometimes also the name 
of a king,it fans and featber-sbaped symboi.s—wbicb 
were raised on the end of a stafl", anti carried by the 
standard-bearers of each company when an army 
was marching out to battle. 

‘ Deing' raised on a 8j)oar or staff, w’hich an otJlcer bore alidi, 
ouch standard served to i>oint out to the men their rc.spertise 
r''u;imenta, cMiahk-ti them more effectually to keep their r.-inU-. 
|.•lu•<»ura^tsl them to the char>;c, and offered a conspicuous rails • 
^K)iut in the confu.sion of battle.’ S 
Be.'^ides the.se ordinary banners, there were alc*o the 
royal banners and those Itorne by tlie primspal 
[lersons of the household near the king bimsidf. 
Only royal princes or sons of the nobility could 
carry these.!| The earliest known rejiresentat ions 
of Egyptian banners are those found on the votive 
tablet of Nar-Mer {n.C. at Hierakon- 

polis ; on this are representeil four lH*Arer.s carry¬ 
ing poles with vaiious emblems on the to]» of 
them. Something similar, though the pole is not 
so long, is found on a relief of Uameses I. ; tlic 
banner-bearer precedes a company of archers. 
Banners seem also to have l>een placed on fort- 
res.ses; on the Het 4 i-fortre.ssof Dapuru, for example, 
a standard is fixed ; it consists of a shield pierce<i 
with arrows upon a pole, 'i'his is shown in the 
ref»re.sentation of a siege.^ Mention should aNo 
l)e made of the mast.s whii h stood in front of ihc 
pylons nnA pr(>p]floiis oi Egyptian temples. TIiom- 
nia.sts were decorated with small flags.** The 
Assyrian banners usually took the form of the 
rejiresentation of a deity placed within a disc 
lixed to the top of a pole. Immediately beneath 
the disc there was sometimes a species of orna 
mentation in the shape of flag-like .streamers. 
Judging from the inscriptions, they were fixed 
the chariots. It is noteworthy that in none of the 
battle 8 cene.s given in Layard^a magnificent serie." 

•See Kvana, 'The Minoan Cult of the Double Axe,' In the 
Revort 0 /the Third International Cong rest /or tke tlihtory qJ 
Rdigiom (\^)%), amt art. Ax», 

t See F. W. Ihxlijft; in the Handbook of American Indians 
(‘Bureau of American Ethnolojfy,’ Bulletin 30, pt. i., 1907), 
art. 'B.anner Stones,’ where the whole uubject i» treated, and 
where further literature is referred to. See also .Srjuier and 
Davis, Ancient Monuinentt 0 / the MittitHppi Valleg (1848); 
Wilson, Prehittoric Man Ferjrusson, Rude Btone Monv- 

menfs (1872): Squier, /Vru (1877); Schlicmann, Mycence \ 
Moorchead, Prehistoric Implements {\W)D) Evans, The Ancient 
Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain 2 
(1897). 

t D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, p. 220ff. 

i Diodorus, 1. 8(5, quoted by Wilkinson, The Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians (new ed. 1878), i. 196. 

II Wilkinson, ib. ; see, further, Kosellini, .Von. Civili. |^. oxxi. 
Nos. l-l.*!; Hawlinson, Hist, of Ancient Egypt (1881), 1. 4Mff. 

^ Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Ancient Egypt (1883), 
ii. 46. 

** Perrotand Chipiez, op. eit. ii. 168 f. ; cf. Champollion, Monu¬ 
ments de I'Egypte et ds la Nubie, notices deseriptives (1831). 
p. 604. 
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do )>anncr 8 li;^ure in connexion with foot-soldicrs, 
thouj^di in ftcvenil cases chariolH are furnished witli 
tliein.* The device usually rci»resented is that of 
a dcity.f In the few Pha'/ilri/m battle-scenes and 
the like which are extant no sign of any banners 
appears.:!: The Fersians^ like the Assyrians, lixed 
their banners on chariots. One of their banner- 
designs consisted of a golden eagle upon a lance. 
4 'hey also appear to have had masts, similar to 
those which stood in front of the entrances to 
I-^gyptian temples. These, too, were probably 
decorated with llags.§ The earliest form of banner 
among the Greets consisted of a piece of armour 
lixed to the top of a spear ; in later times difrerent 
cities carried sacred emblems, e.y. the Athenians 
the owl and the olive, the 'I’hcbans a a[)hinx, and 
so on. The Dacians carrie<l on their standard the 
representation of a serpent, also a dragon; this 
latter was the military ensign of the Parthians, 
and is that of tin; Chinese at the present day. 
Among the limn'i'n.s there was, firstly, t\\QvexiUnm. 
This appears to have been the oldest form of banner 
in the Koman army.ll It corresponds to the modern 
llaL^ its main feature being a piece of cloth with a 
fringe which hung down from a transverse beam ; 
the name of the legion was embroidered on this, 
riie rexilla were the ‘ standanls of those divisions 
of infantry which were separated from the main 
division for some special duty, or of the troops of 
discharged veterans called out for further service.’^! 
Secondly, in the Roman army each maniple had its 
own sif/num. When the army was on the march 
the 5 iV/??o. were borne in front, but during the battle 
the signiferi stood behind the hindmost rank. The 
j)()le of tile signuni was a lance pointed at the lower 
end so that it might the more easily be lixed into 
the ground. It had a transverse bar near the top 
from which ribands hung dow'n. Below this bar 
there were several discs, varying in number from 
two to seven. These were usually of silver ; below' 
them was the crescent moon, above them either a 
small shield, or a corona aurea, or a symbol of 
some other kind. These discs could be removed 
from the polo ; this w-as done at military funerals. 
The signnm was also carried on war-galleys.** The 
standards of the pnetorians dillercd from those of 
the legions in that crowns took the place of the 
phalenc ; a medallion containing a picture of the 
Emperor was placed in the middle of the pole. 
These imagines, ‘ eliigies' {irporofial), represented 
the reigning and earlier Emperors. Another of the 
Roman standards w’as the aquila, i.e. an eagle with 
outstretched wings, placed on the top of a long 
pole ; this was usually of silver, but sometimes 
of gold. The eagle was sometimes represented 
with an oak-leaf in its beak, perhaps as a presage 
of victory.ft - , , , 

Among the Indo-Gerinanic peoples, indeed, the 
use of banners goes back to very early times. The 
Athtrva Veda (V. xxi. 12) speaks of the armies of 
the g(*ds as suryaketu (‘sun-bannered’), and the 
Mahabharatn (XIV. Ixxxii. 23) of the hero Megha- 
sandhi as vanaraketana (‘monkey - bannered’), 
while vr^abhadhvnja (‘bull-bannered*) and nmka- 
raktiana (‘^olphin - bannered’) are conventional 
epithets of Siva and Kama (the god of love) re¬ 
spectively. In the Avesta {Yasna x. 14) there is 
nmntion of the ‘ kine banner ’ dra/io), which. 


• Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, let 8erie8(1849), pi. 14, 
22, 27 ; 2nd series (1863), pt 24. 
t See also RaKozin. Asspria. im, p. 262. 
t See Porrot and Chiplez, IJusL of Art in Phoepjem (18^). 

{ Perrot and Chipiez. Hist, of Art in Perna (1802) u. 342. 

II On a tombstone found at Worins, belonffinif to the Ist cent, 
i n., a soldier is represented carryin'^ this on horseback. 

•1 Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Antimiities, ii. 673. 

** An illustration of this may be seen, for example, m l>u 
Freene, Faviilice Aunustoe liyzantincB y. p. -1. 

ft See the exhaustive treatment of the subject m von Domas- 
zewski, Die Fahnen im rdmisehen Ue^re (1885). 


in view of the sanctity attached to kine by the 
Imlo-Iranians, may not be without an ultimate 
totem ist ic signilicance. In Rome, besides the 
instances already noted, previous to tlie second 
consulate of Caius Marius, wolves, rninotaurs, 
horses, and boars liad figured on the standards of 
the army in addition to the eagle (Pliny, BN 
X. R>). A similar state of things is implied for the 
ancient Teutons by Tacitus {Germania, vii.), and 
this is borne out by the fact that the Old High 
German chumhirra, ‘ tribe,’is cognate etymologi¬ 
cally w'ith the Anglo-Saxon cumbor, eurnbol, ‘ sign ’ 
(especially ‘military standard’). The Gauls, in 
like manner, possessed banners with images of 
theriomorphic deities which were carried into 
battle, ‘ car ces enseignes ii representations aui- 
males <mt une .sorte (le vie magique ; dies rnena- 
cent vcritablemeiit ceux vers qui on les tourne ; 

. . . il .se degageait d’elles des ellluvcs magiques, 
salutaire.s ii leurs d^lenseurs, funestes h leiirs 
ennemis, et les dieux se nuMaient ainsi aux guerres 
des homines’ (Renel, lieligions de la Gaide avant 
le Christ ianisme, p, 185). Tlie Arch of Orange 
represents a number of the Gallic banners, ciiielly 
of boars, though Die horse also occurs. It should 
also be noted that the ligure of the theriomorphic 
dci[ 3 ' was often allixed to the helmet among the 
(bulls as among the Anglo-Saxons (cf. Anglo- 
Saxon cq/brcR/?i 6 o/, ‘boar-sign,’ ‘lielmet’). The use 
of banners in w’ar was equally common among the 
ancient Irish, their w'ord for ‘ banner ’ being meirge, 
cognate with the English mark, ‘sign.’* 

All these were originally, w ithout doubt, carried 
in the l>elief that they wouhl ensure victory,t a 
fact which further empha.sizes their religious charac¬ 
ter. The emploj'ment of banners a.s rall^'ing-centres, 
thougli very ancient, w as a secondary idea ; this, 
however, ajipears to liave been their main use among 
the Israelites. An ensign w'as set up upon a hill for 
the purpose of gathering the people together (Is 13^ 
cf. lE*^ bS^)4 This was called a oj {nis), a word 
which is used in connexion with the setting uj) of 
the brazen serpent in the w'ilderness (Nu 2H). 
Another w'ord used in the OT is {deg el) ; this 
w’ould perhaps correspond more with banner in the 
stricter sense, though the character of both types 
is conjectural, since no hints as to this are given in 
the OT.§ According to Nu 2‘‘^- each tribe had its 
own standard. In Midrashic literature \\ it is said 
that the various emblems and colours of these 
standards corresponded to the twelve precious 
stones set in the breast-plate of the high priest. 
The emblems comprised a lion, a mandrake, the 
.sun and moon, a ship, a snake, etc.IT On the 
analogy of ( he character of other ancient lyinners, 
it is possible that a substratum of historical 
truth may underlie this statement. According to 
a legend preserv'ed in the Tnrgnrn Jerushahni, 
the banner of the Hasmonaians had inscribed 
upon it the letters ' 33 D, an abbreviation for 'D 
" (‘Who is like thee among the mighty, 

Jahweh!’). 

3 . As an example of another and altogether dii- 
ferent use of banners, reference may be made to what 


• Renel, Religions de la Gaule avant le chnsliamsme (1906), 
DP. 185-186; Jullian, Recherchrs sur la religion gauloye (nm), 
pn 70-71; Jovee, Social History of Ancient Ireland (1903), i. 
m-137. On indo-Germanic banners in general, sec Scl^ader, 
Reallexikon der indog. Altertum.skunde (1901), pp. 207-209, s.v. 


t Cf. the Ark of Israel in battle, 1 S and the little dwarf 
Gfrnrcsipittvhiin) carved on the prow of Phoenician war-galleys. 

t Cf. the ‘ Eighteen Blessings’ in the modem Jewish Liturgy ; 
In the tenth Blessing occur tlie words : ‘ Sound the great horn 
for our freedom ; lift up the ensign to gather our exiles, and 
gather U8 from the four corners of the earth ’; see Oesterley 
Ld Box. The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (lOOi), 
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are called ‘ Trees of tlie Law ’ aiiion*" the Tibetuns. 
These are lofty Hay staffs, witli silk flays upon them 
enihlazoned with that mystic charm of wonder- 
workirjy oower, the sacred words : 0?n Mani midmc. 
hnm (‘An, the jewel is in the lotus,’ i.e. [?] the 
Self creative force is in the Kosmos). 

‘Whenever the are blown open by the wind, and “the 

holy six syllabU'S " are turned towards heaven, it I’ounts as if a 
prayer were uttereii—a i>rayer wliich brinies di)v\n blossinjrs, not 
only the pious devotee at whose expense it was I'ut up, but 
also uixni the whole country-side. Kverywhere in Tibet these 
ria^tatfs meet the eye.’ * 

4 . Ecclesiastical banners, which were ada])ted 
from military usage, have always olayed a great 
part in Church ceremonial. Tlie idea underlying 
the use of these i.s tliat of the Chri.sfian emblem, 
figured on the banner, going before the army of 
Christian soldiers. Tlicy are thus intended for 
processional use. IJaiiners of this kind are, as a 
rule, attached to a transverse har which is fixed by 
means of a cord to the staff; in this way the re¬ 
presentation of a cross is made. The banner itself 
IS made of silk, linen, or other material, on which 
is embroidered or jiaintod the picture of a saint, or 
a sacred symlsd expressive of some Christian truth, 
or else mottoes, either Iliblit al or hase<l on some 
Scripture passage, are in.scrihed upon it. 'Fhe n>e 
of banners in the Christian Church dates from a 
very early period, namel}’, from the time of the 
Emperor Constantine, at the beginning of the 4th 
century. According to tlie well-known story, 

t. onstantine saw in a vision the Cross upon a 
banner whicli bore tlie inscription, rocry i-iva. On 
awaking, he caused a banner to l»e made after the 
pattern of this, and henceforward tlie labartnn, jus 
it was called, was carried before his troops. Upon 
it was figured the Cros.s in combination with the 
initial letters of the name of Christ. The bthttrurn 
was the ordinary cavalry standard {vexilhnn) 
adapted to a specifically Cliristian use liy having 
Christian symbols ufHui it. I’he eagle of victory 
suriuouiiliiig the [lole gave place to tlu‘ sacred 
monogram placed within a chaplet; other Christian 
emblems were embroidered upon the banner it self, t 
Hanners n.sed in pnx'ession must have come into 
vogue soon after this. The l>oarer.s were called 
’Iraronii or vexilhh'ri. Bede, in describing the 
approacli of St. Augustine and his followers to 
king Ethelhert, says tliat they came ‘bearing a 
silver cross for a standard, and tlie image of the 
Lord and Sjiviour [lainted on a panel.(iregory 
Df Tours, also, in referring to a procession to a 
basilica, uses the words ‘ post cnicem prjcce- 
dentibus signis.’§ A later custom wjus that of 
carrying a banner of sackcloth in processions of 
the reconciliation of penitents. This is prescribed, 
for examj)le, in the Sarum Use. 

LiTKRATftiK.—The literature has bf-m given fully thrcuighout 
the article. \V. (). E. Ok.STERLEV. 

BAI^ISPHOR (Hindi bans, ‘a htimhoo,' phof ha, 
‘ to split ’).—A branch of the Doin tribe (wh. see), 
with whom in the Census returns of 1001 the Basor 
and Basuha are included, the whole numbering 
95,979, of xvhorn a large majority are found in the 
United and Central Provinces. The chief occupa¬ 
tion of Bahsphors is, as their name implies, work¬ 
ing in bamrjoo, out of which they make fan.^*, 

ba. skets, and boxes. But they also occasionally 
take service as sweepers, and are therefore subject 
to the tabu whicli all orthodox Hindus im{x>se on 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhism, new ed. 18JM), p. 210 f. 

t See, further, Eusebius, Vit. Coivti. 1. 31; and for illustrations 
of the labarum see Du Eresne, op. ciL pi. xii. xiii. pp. 34, .37; 
Lowrie, Chr. Art arid Arc.hcvol. p. 240. One of the earliest 
extant representations of it is on a gold coin of the Emperor 
Theodosius (d. SOfi). 

i Eccles. Uiet. i. xxv. Fora cross instead of a standard see the 
illu8tration.s in Cai»roI’8 lyict. d’A rrMulogie .fasc. xii. p. 247. 

§ liifd. Prmic. v. 4 . See, further, Maekell, Monumenta liitu- 
aka^, 18S2, I. cxi. 


tlio.^e who practise a trade of this kind. Their 
religion is of the animistic type found among all 
hranches of the Dom tribe, tlu lr cliief deities being 
in Upper India the Vindhyabjisini Devi, the moun- 
taiii-godde.ss of the Vindhyan hills, whose temple 
is at BindliAchal in the Mir/apiir Ilistrict. They 
also worship loeal village gotls who are venerated 
in the phices where they settle, such as KfilikA 
and Samai. To the former, at liousehoM cele¬ 
brations, such as marriage and chililhirtli, a young 
>ig, spirituous liquor, liowers, and grouml rice 
xdled in treacle and milk jire olVered, all the food 
after ilcilication being cuiisunietl by the worshii*- 
pers. The ollering to Sunuii is a yearling [)ig. 
The ordinary ilinilu feasts jue ol).served, among 
which in particular the H(di, or lire feast, in spring 
is celehrateil with drinking and cojirst? revelry, jind 
the Kajan in the rainy season, when drunken¬ 
ness prevails and all rules of sexual morality are 
•lisregarded. Tliey have a great respect tkr the 
snake, and, at theUurij’A, feast, girls make <lolls of 
rags, which are suppuseil to repre.sent snakes and 
are hejiten with roils by boys and Hung into a tank 
—the real origin of the eelehnition prohjihly l.eing 
the expulsion of the powers of evil irn[)eisiaiHted 
in the snake, d’hey fear the spirits of tlie dead, 
and propitiate them by laying out food for tliein, 
wliich is afterwards eaten by the children arul 
by crows. 'I’lie ancestors, especially, rejoice in 
the savour of roast ]>ork, and if not honoured by 
the sacrilice of a pig, which is cooked and eat'ui 
by the wnrshippei'i, may bring trouble n)>on tlie 
liousehold. At a birth the Baii.splior worshiji the 
spirit of the well from which tlicjy’ draw viater, 
ami they hold the I’ipal tree {Finis indini) in great 
respect, and will not cut or injure it. I'lie sjime 
reverence is felt with regard to the (iQlar (/-o ?/.t 
olomt^rafa) and the Seinal {Bomhnx hf^ptajihyllum). 
\o Brahman ofticiates at any of their rites, jill of 
which are performeil by a rnemher of the tribe or 
hou.sehold. 

I.iTKRAiiKK.— Crookc. Tribrt and Ccute* of the Surih-Wentem 
Provinces and Oudh, I. 171 f. \V. CkooKK. 

BANTU AND S. AFRICA. 

[E. Sidney Hartl.\ni).] 

1 . Rare and gcogmphioal distritnition of tJie RarUti. 

2. (.'ulture and organi/jilion. 

3. Tolrinisin. 

4. Worship of the dead and other spiriLs. Rurlal rites 

f*. Idols. 

6. RriesiH, inedjrine-men, diviners, and sorci-ri 

7. .Supreme Reing, .N'aDire-s[>irits. 

I. Race and geographical distribution of the 
Bantu.—The term Buntu (pi. of Muntu, ji native 
wonl meaning ‘ man ’) is applied to that variety 
of the Negro race which, prior to the coming of 
Europiums, was politically, and still is nuimuically, 
[ireilominant in South Africa. The Bantu are 
di.stinct alike from the West African or true 
Negroes, and from the Nilotic Negroes of the Sudan 
ami adjacent lands. They were dillerentiatcd at 
.some remote period, prolwibly by intermixture with 
a Hamitic stoek. They seem to have originated as 
a distinct variety somewhere in the neighliourhood 
of the Great I.<akes, and thence to have spread 
southward and westward over the greater part of 
the continent. North of the equator they are 
found from the northern shores of Bake Vdetoria 
Nyanza right acro.ss to the (Ailf of (kiinca, thu.s 
embracing tlie entire valley of the Congo. Still 
further to the north tliey liave thrown out numerous 
colonies, as far as the northern Cameroon, among 
the tnie Negroes. On the other hand, tiie latter 
are traceable down the eastern side of the Gulf 
of Guinea until they finally disnjipear in French 
Congo, giving place to the Bantu not very far 
south of tlie Equator. The Bantu never penetrated 
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into that part of Cape Colony whicli lies west of 
the Great rish Kiver, or into tlie southern portion 
of German Soutli-vvest Africa. 

The Hantu are uBvially divided inU) throe main groiipH, dis- 
tintfnisl.c'd by the manner in whicii the plural name ia formed, 
via. 

1. The Soutlj-eastern tribes (Ama-Zulu, Ama-Xosa, etc.). 

2. The Central tribes (nc-Chuana, lia-Huto, Ma-.shuna, etc.). 

3. The South-western tribes (Ova Mbo, Ova Herero, etc.). 

To these, however, we may conveniently add as distinct 
l^routis— 

4. The Northern tril>e» still livi?i{' in the rcj^ion of the Creat 
J.Akes, such 08 the Bai^anda, Warundi, Aweinha, and others. 

6 . The W'estern or Forest tribes, occupyinjf the CV)rl^^o valley 
and a large tract of country north and south of that region, 
such as the Oviinbundu, Havili, et/'.. 

This distribution, though geographical, corresjionds in the 
main to the ethnical peculiaritieH of the dilTereni groups, due 
doubtless to the streams of emigration atj(i tiie various in- 
tluences, liumun aiul climatic, which met the immigrant tribes 
on their way to tlie reyions where they finally settled. It 
would occupy too great a space to discuss the details here. 
The causes of difTerciico are largely conjectural, and the ques¬ 
tions raised are greatly comj)lic:iled hy the incessant wars 
which have resulted in the ifitermingling or extermination of 
many distinct tribes, oi- in whole-siile emigrati<iri8 of hordes 
which have broken away from the parent slock alter it had 
settled in its present habitat. 

2 . Culture and organization. — The primary 
njiplieatidn of the term liii/itii Ih linguistic. The 
Hantu languages are formed on common jirinciples, 
and are rcdaled to one another in the same way 
as the Aryan languages of Europe and Asia are 
related to one another. Hut, since the peoples 
sjieaking those language.s l>elong, with few ex cep* 
tion.s, to a well-marked anthropological type, it is 
usually and conveniently apidied to that type. 
The Bantu peo[)les are in a fairlj’’ uuiform stage of 
<‘ulture, and may be generally described as both 
pastoral and ag'ricultiiral. As the climate of the 
continent varies from desert to forot, from table¬ 
land intersected by iiroad but often intermittent 
rivers to mountain regions embracing deep fertile 
valleys and vast inland seas, so nece.s.sarily do the 
occupations of the peoi»le difler. On the western 
side tlie extremes are found—that of tlie Herero.s, 
who, living in a wa.ste and well-nigh waterle.ss 
country, practise no agriculture at all, and that of 
the tribes of the Congo, among whom the rearing 
of domestic animals is reduced to a minimum. All 
the Negroid peoples of Africa are acquainted witli 
the use of iron ; some of them are capable and 
ingenious smiths. Excellent spears, or a.s.sagais, 
knives, and hoes are produced by their simple 
forges. Small implements are carved from horn 
or Isine; and among many tribes basket-work is 
much developed. The typical Bantu house is a 
circular hut, beehive-shaped among some tribes 
such as the Zulus, or with a true roof. These huts 
are built in groups, or villages, enclosed with a 

i talisade, a hedge, or a wall of mud or stones, 
i^very village i.s ruled by a chief, who in some 
tribes may be a woman, and whose authority 
varies, according to the tribe, from absolute rule to 
a rule exercised with the concurrence of the heads 
of the houses composing the village. In the more 
highly organized and military tribes the village 
chiefs are subject to a very real control by the 
supremo chief or king, who is surrounded by a 
number of ministers, and often keeps up a large 
measure of barbaric state. His power is in such 
cases exercised ruthlessly, and, however limited in 
theory, is in practice checked only by the dread 
of assassination, or (at all events in the southern 
portions of the continent) by the knowledge that 
his people may gradually desert him ana go to 
augment the following of a more popular rival. 
The continuance, therefore, of a Bantu realm de¬ 
pends upon the political genius of its king. Within 
a couple of generations the mightiest kingdom is 
apt to fall to pieces, and another will arise on its 
mins. This instability could be illustrated again 
and again from South African history; it has been 


a serious barrier to the progress of the arts of 
peace, has frequently depojniiated large tracts of 
country, and has caused endless confusion and 
misery in every direetion. 

In addition to their political divisions, all the 
Bantu peojjles are divnled into stocks or clans, 
llie members of eacli of tliese clans are united by a 
real or imputed communily ot blood, symbolized 
by a common name, usually derived from some 
animal or plant. Two opposite methods of reckon¬ 
ing tlie kinsliip are in u-e. It is probable that 
mankind originally reckonetl kinship only through 
female.s.^ ^ This inode of reckoning is called mother- 
right. The We^tern, or EoresI, and some of the 
Northern tribes are still in thi> stage. Conse¬ 
quently the husband and father, though the head 
ol the houseliold, has a very limited power over 
the children, who in many cases are liable to be 
.sold into slavery )>y their mother’s brother, or 
]>a\Mietl for his debts. Their mother’s brother is 
their nearest male relali\e, and they inherit his 
nroperty and liabilities. W’lien a Bantu marries, 
he i.s required to pay whnt is u^-uall^g but in- 
aciuirately, calleil a ‘bride-price.’ liere kinship 
is reckoned through women only, this is oftmi paid 
to the bride’s maternal uncle. Un the other hand, 
the Eastern and Central tri]»cs have advanced to 
the stage of father-right, or the re( koning of kin- 
sliiji throimh males only. The husband and father 
owns the cliildren of his wife, hy whomsoever they 
are begotten. He has extensive powers over them, 
though these powers are often, as among the 
Hasnto, limited by the rights of the wife’s eldest 
brotlier. Tlie ma/unic, as the wife’s brotlier i.s 
called, is the special protector of the child. The 
Basuto perform the rite of circumcision about 
the age of puberty. On this occasion the maluirie 
makes his nephew a present of a javelin and a 
heifer. He subsequently furnishes a i»urt of the 
hride-priee on the youth's marriage ; and, if sur- 
viviimq he presides at his funeral. He is entitled 
to a share of the spoil taken by his sisters’ sons in 
war, and of the cattle which form the bride-price 
of his sister.s' dauLditers. These rights and duties 
are best explained as a survival from the stage of 
mother-right. 

If we turn to the South-western tribes, we find 
among the Ovaherero a peculiar organization inter¬ 
mediate between mother-right and father-right. 
The Ovaherero are the predominant Bantu people 
of German territory. Accordinjj to tlie older 
organization, they were divided into clans called 
eanda (pi. oiivaanaa), in which kinship was reckoned 
exclu.sively through female.s. These are now being 
superseded by elans called oruzo (pi. otuzo), in 
which kinship is reckoned exclusively tliroiigh 
males. The consciiuence is that every Ilercro 
belongs to two distinct stocks—to an eanaa through 
his mother, and to an oruzo tlirough his father. 
Kinship is thus reckoned through both lines. 'J’he 
natria potestns is, as might be surmised, greatly 
limited. The husband and father is responsible to 
his wife's kin for the death of wife or child in con¬ 
sequence of his acts. The wife is capable of own¬ 
ing property apart from her husband, to whicli on 
her death lie does not as a rule succeed. It is 
taken by her kin reckoned througli the eanda. 
On the (icath of a man his property does not neces¬ 
sarily fall to his eon os in strict father-right; but 
the claims of the son as oruzoA\e\T and of his 
.skstens’ sons or other enr?n/n-heirs are the subject of 
adjustment (Hannm t, 3i?, 47, 58). 

3 . Totemism.—-The object from which a Bantu 
clan or derives its name is, as already stated, 
usually a species of animal or plant, generally the 
former. More rarely, such an object as the sun or 
rain, iron or an artificial jiroduct like the hoe, is 
found as the name and symbol of a clan. 
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The organization In clans thus distinguished wasHrst observed 
among the North American Indians; and totem, the name 
scientitlcally adopted to denote the clan-symbol, is derived from 
an Ojibwa worcl. The condition or status of peoples thus 
organized and vxjsscssing totems is known as totemism. Much 
obscurity still hangs nvt^r the origin of totemism. Without 
discussing the question Itere, it is sutficient to observe that totem- 
ism takes its rise in s.avagery and among peoples who truce 
their desc ent exclusively tlirougli Uie mother. .\ special bond 
unites every member of the clan to every individual of the 
totem-specues, all of which are under a ban or tibu. They are 
sacrosanct. Save in special cases, they may not be killed or 
eaten or used in any way ; if killed or found (ieud, tlicy are 
often honoured with funeral rites and mourning, like human 
members of the clan. At puberty the childretj of tiie cl.an 
usually undergo initiation into the rnystcric's and privilcg’cs of 
tlm clan ; not urUil then .are they con-cidc'rcHl full members. 
.Marriage is contracted exclusively outside the clan, sexu.'il re¬ 
lations iicing wliolly forliidden between members of the same 
clan. -Vs 8 ( 10 X 1 as the stage (^f pure savirgery is p.assed, totem- 
i.sm liegins to decay. No H.uitu tribe is in tiie .stage of nure 
savagery. Consequently totemism, tliongh found among them 
as the basis of their social organixzvtion, is nowhere in its 
pristine ^>owcr and decelopmont. From many of the tribes, 
indeed, it ha.s ilis;vp[)care(i, leaving only traces of its former 
presence. Totemism is often reganle<l as an incipient form of 
religion ; but it slunild be oKserveil that it Lacks some of what 
we arc accustomed to consider distinctive features of religion, 
such as prayer and sacriHee. See, further, art. Totemi.sm. 

(a) Central and South-eastern trihes. —The Bech- 
uana are a congeries of tril>es in the centre of 
South Africa, for the moat part of common origin. 
Livingatone tella us that the ditlerent tribes 
‘are nameti after certain animals. . . . The term 
Bakatla means “ they of the monkey" ; Bakuena, 
“they of the alligator "; Batlapi, “they of the 
fish”; each tribe having a suner.stitions drea4l of 
the animal after which it is called. They also use 
the word hinay “ t^) dance,” in reference to the 
custom of thus naming themselves, so tliat, when 
you wi.sh to a.scertain what tribe they belong to, 
you say, “ What do you dance?” It would seem 
as if that had been a part of the worship of old. 
A tribe never eats the animal which is its name¬ 
sake, using the term tVa, “ hate or dread,” in refer¬ 
ence to killing it. We find traces of many ancient 
tribes in the country in individual members of 
those now extinct, a.s the BatnUy “ tliey of 
the lion”; the Banogay “they of the serpent”; 
though no such tril^es now exist’ {Missionary 
Travels, 13). 

It is right to call attention here to the confusion between 
tribe, the local or political unit, and dan, the social unit. This 
arises partly from the great explorer’s loose terminology ; but it 
must De said that the tracing of descent through the father 
instead of through the mother tends to localize the clans, and 
the political instability already mentione<l from time to time 
wipes out many of the clans thus localized, or absorbs them 
among the followers and subjects of one or more of the power¬ 
ful chiefs. A body of men belonging to different clans localiwjd 
under the rule of a chief soon le.arns, in tiie stage of faliier- 
right, to reverence his ancestors and his totem, and to regard 
their own as of less im[>ortance. 

In the middle of the 19th cent, the clan of the 
Bakuena was thus an important tribe living about 
the sources of the Notuani river. They are 
reported as calling the crocwlile their hithr'r, 
celebrating it in their fe.stivals, swearing by it, 
and making an incision, resembling the mouth of 
a crocodile, in the ears of their cattle to distinguish 
them from others. The chief was called ‘Great 
Man of the Crocodile’ (Ca.sali.s, The Basutos, Lend. 
1861, 211). None of the Bakuena would approach 
a crocodile. If they happened to go near one, 
they would .spit on the ground, and indicate its 
pre.sence by saying Boleo ki ho, ‘ There i.s sin.’ 
They imagdne<l the mere sight of it would give 
inflammation of the eyes (Livingstone, op. cit. 255). 
In the decay of totemi.sni, however, either the wide 
distribution of the crocodile clan, or the power of 
chiefs belonging to it, has resulted in an extension 
of 47ua5i-religious practices relating to tlie crocodile 
far beyond the hounds of the Bakuena clan. The 
nation of the Basuto was formed by the genius of 
its great ruler, Moshesh, of men belonging to many 
clans and, indeed, of dillerent tribes. But Moshesli 
belonged to the Bakuena; and he succeeded in 


transmitting his rule to his descendants, one of 
whom still wields the power under British pro¬ 
tection. Consequently the crocodile has become 
the sacred animal of the whole nation, and is the 
subject of various rites. The blood of a young 
crocodile, caught alive and afterwards returned to 
the water, is a favourite ‘ medicine ’ to make a chief 
‘ strong.’ ‘ Medicine ’ for a kraal is prepared with 
the brain of a crocodile mixed with that of a man. 
Botii among tlio Basuto and tlie Bechnana a man 
who is bitten h^’ a crocodile is exj)elled from his 
village ; for the people say, ‘ A man who is so hail 
that the crocodile bites him can come no more into 
our community,’ as if they saw in this bitea Divine 
judgment. Tne death of a crocodile causes the 
chihlren to cough. Its body is luinded over to the 
medicine-men, who slay a black sheep on the spot 
where it was killed, jus a sort of atonement for its 
death. The crocodile's blood kneaded up with mud, 
its hide, teeth, and claws, are u.sed as tali.smans 
(M erensky, Beitrdye zur Kenntiiiss SUd-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1875, 92, i32). Tliese usages and others 
that miglit l)e named [jrohahiy result from a decay 
)f totemism under the .social and political influences 
lomimuit on the central plateau of South Africa. 
Among more certain evidences of still exi.sting 
totemism i.s the practice of addre.ssing the chief or 
a clan as the animal itself. The totem of Kharna, 
the famou.s chief «)f the Baniangwato, was a diiyker 
antelope. If one were in agreement witli some¬ 
thing he had just said, it would be higldy respect¬ 
ful to reply, ‘Yes, Dnyker.’ Similarly it would 
be proper to .say to tm^ chief of tiio Bakuena 
‘ Yes, Crocorlile * (W. C. Willoughby, in JAI xxxv. 
301). No one dares to eat the flesli or elothe him- 
elf with the skin of the animal wliose name he 
hears. Even if this animal be hurtful, as a lion for 
nstance, it may not be killed without great apolo¬ 
gies being made to it, and its pard«)n being asked. 
Ihirilication is neees.sary after the commission of 
such .sacrilege (Ctusali.s, 211). The great oath of the 
Baperi ‘ is that of ht nvku, “ by the porcupine,” 
because the majority of them sing, to use the 
consecrated phrase, intimating that they fejist, 
worship, or revere that animal . . . Wlien they 
see any one maltreat that animal, tliey afflict 
themselves, grieve, collect witli religious care the 
quills, if it has lieen killed, spit upon tliem, and 
rub their evehrowH with them, saying, “ They have 
slain our \>rotlier, our imuster, one of ours, him 
whom we sing.” They fear that they will die if 
they eat the flesh of one’ (Arljousset, An Explora¬ 
tory Tour to the N.E. of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Loud. 1852, 176). 

Most of the central tribes practi.se circumcision. 
The ceremony is performed upon boys aliout the 
age of pulierty. It takes place at intervals of time 
wliich depend on the number of candidates. The 
lads who are to be subjected to it are gathered into a 
hut, where they have to reside for several weeks, 
and where they are initiated into the traditions of 
the tribe and the duties of manhoo^l. When they 
are at length released, they is.siie with tlie rights of 
adult and fully qualified members of the tribe. 
Among some tribes, such as the Basuto of the 
Transvaal, the ‘schools,’ as they are of’en caller!, 
are spread over three periods, held at intervals of 
three years ; but they are more usually complete<i 
in one term. Tlie discipline undergone by the 
candidates is intended to harden them and develop 
their endurance and self-restraint. In regard to 
sexual matters, however, it is the reverse of what 
we sliould consider moral. Tlie actual perform¬ 
ance of circumcision is not an original or necessary 
part of the initiation ceremonies. Though ancient 
among many of the tribes, it has only recently 
been introduced among some, and is still rejected 
')y others. Among the Baronga it fell into 
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desuetude in the early years of the last century ; 
and Chaka, the great Zulu king, abolished it about 
the same time among the Zulus (Maclean, 94, 153 ; 
Alberti, De Kaffers, i^sterdam, 1810, p. 73; Journ. 
Af i'ican Soc. v. 247; JAI xxxv. 251,267, 372; Junod, 
28). The Basuto of Basutoland, the Becluiana, and 
many other tribes require a similar period of retire¬ 
ment and instruction to be undergone by girls before 
they are esteemed marriageable. 

Irm Zulus, the Xosas, the Pondos, and other 
tribes of the soutli-east, observe the rule of 
exogamy. They are forbidden to marry members 
of the same clan, though belonging to different 
tribes. The rule, however, is breaking down 
{'VhQoXy Kajfir Folk-Lore^ J^ond. 1882, 198; Shooter, 
Kafirs of Nataly Lond. 1857, 45). Among the 
tribes or the interior it has rarely been recorded. 
A somewhat similar rule forbidding marriage within 
the kin has recently, however, been noted by a 
(icrinan traveller as characteristic of the Batauana, 
jui oll'shoot of the Bamangwato inhabiting the j 
i )kawango marshland near Lake Ngami {ZF xxxvL 
704) ; and though it has escaped record, it is 
l)ossible that it may be observed by others of the 
central and south-eastern tribes. 

{b) Northern tribes. Among the northern tribes, 
such as the Baganda and the Banyoro around the 
Victoria Nyanza, totemism is still a powerful part 
of the social organization. Sir Harry Johnston 
gives a list of twenty-nine clans in Uganda proper 
and its southern province of Buddu, named after 
various animals and vegetables. The object which 
ser\'e.s as the name of the clan is in some way 
identified with the original founder, though there 
is no evidence that tne clan is believed to be 
actually descended from it. It is held so far sacred 
that the members of the clan do not willingly 
destroy or eat it. The niambay or lung-fish, though 
gc.nerally appreciated as an article of diet, is not 
killed or eaten by the Mamba clan ; the elephant 
is not injured by the memliers of the Eleidiant 
clan ; members of the Leopard or the Lion clan 
w'ill endeavour to avoid killing the animal whose 
name they bear ; and so on. The w’ord used for 
‘ totem ’ is tnuzirOy ‘.something tabued or avoided,* 
and is, Sir Harry Johnston declares, ‘ a fair trans¬ 
lation’of the word totem (Johnston, ii. 587, 588, 
091, 692). The same di.stinguished author wa.s of 
oiiinion that there was no prohibition of marriage 
w ithin the clan. More recent investigations, how¬ 
ever, have re.sulted in aditl'erent conclusion ; and it 
seein.s fairly certain that, Avhatever was the custom 
among the Banyoro, the Baganda and probably the 
Ba.soga forbade marriage betw'een even the most 
distant members of the same clan. As elsewhere, 
the kin is reckoned through the father, and has 
the consequent tendency to localize itself. Every 
family has its kialOy or place of origin ; and the 
residents in a given village usually belong to the 
same totem. Circumcision and other initiatory 
ceremonies appear to be unknowm. 

Meagre as is our information with regard to the 
Uganda Protectorate, we know still less of the 
totemism of the other northern peoples. Father 
van der Burgt, to whose inonograpn we are in¬ 
debted for all that we know of the Warundi of 
German East Africa, uses the word without any 
clear notion of its meaninji. The goat, the wild 
boar, and the domestic fowl are not eaten, though 
the first and last are oft’ered in sacrifice. Mutton 
is not eaten by every one. Fish is not eaten, save 
on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. But whether 
these tabus are totcmic we cannot say. The 
Warundi seem to count kinship through the father. 
The wife, how'ever, occupies a much better position 
than among the tril)es south of the Zambesi. In¬ 
dications given here and there by Father van der 
Burgt point to an organization in clans. How far 
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it is ellective, and whether the clans are exogamous, 
(ioes not appear. Circumcision is not practised. 
On puberty rites we have no information; but 
secret societies exist, and serpents and other 
nnimal.s are said to j)hiy a part in their ceremonies. 
Nothing, however, ls really know'n of the facts. 

On the Shire Iligldands, between Lake Nya.sa 
and the Zambesi, the Wayao and Mang’anja 
reckon descent through the mother. When a man 
marries, he settles in his wife’s village. He does 
not, as a rule, take a second wife while the first is 
living, unless he inherits her from his elder brother 
or maternal uncle. When he dies, any property ho 
may have which is not buried with him or con¬ 
sumed in the funeral feast and expenses devolves 
on his next brother, or, failing younger brothers, 
on his eldest sister’s son, and so on (M.'icdormld, 
AJricanay i. 187 ; Werner, 132). The Wayao are 
divided into exoganujus dans. These clans appear 
to be totemic, but no list has been made of them. 
Each of thes^ is said to have a miviko, or tabu, with 
regard to some animal. The subject, how'ever, 
.‘^till awaits inve.stigation (Werner, 252). Girls and 
boys undergo initiation about the age of pulwirty. 
J'he retirement and ceremonies for a girl occupy 
about a month, for a i>oy about six weeks. A 
l)oy’s name is changed, and after he has gone 
through the myst( ries it is not permitted to call 
him by his previous name. Among the Mang’anja 
only the girls undergo puberty rites. Their names 
are changed, like those of the Yao boys (Mac¬ 
donald, op. cit. i. 125 ; Werner, 123). The front 
teeth of both sexes are chipped into saw'-like points ; 
but 1 his does not appear to be done at the puberty 
rites. 

The Awemba inhabiting North-Eastern Rhodesia 
between Lake Tanganyika and Lake Bangvveolo 
have totems wliich descend exclusively through 
women. The crocodile, the hoe, and the mush¬ 
room are stated to be totems. * But no special 
Avorship is ]>aid to the crocodile, though the iiatiA’es 
believe that the souls of the droAvned migrate into 
the bodies of crocodiles’ (JAI xxxvi. 1.54). Our 
information is at j)resent too meagre to enable us to 
judge hoAv far totemism is still the ba.sisof society. 

(0) South-western tribes. —Turning to the Hereros 
in the south-west, Ave find a curious condition 
corresponding to tlie double reckoning of kinship 
alreatiy noted. Each enncla has a totem, and 
nearly all of them a number of sub-totems. Most 
of the characteristics of totemism have, hoAvever, 
been taken over by the otuzoy and are no longer 
observed by the omaanda. Thus the chameleon in 
sacred to the orii-c.'fembi{t\\eoruzoo( the chameleon). 
The members of the clan call it ‘ Our Old Ancestor,’ 
and they Avill not touch it. The members of the 
oruzo of the sun eat and drink only Avhile the sun 
is alx)ve the horizon. The chief tabus of the oruzo 
have been concentrated on domestic aiiimal.s. Tlie 
oruzo of the chameleon prefer brown and especially 
piebald cattle ; they neither keep nor eat sheep or 
oxen into the colour of Avhich grey enter.s. Another 
oruzo neither keep nor eat yelloAv or grey cattle; 
they are forbidden to eat the tongue or other part 
of the fiesh of pack-oxen. The oruzo of the Koodoos 
not only eat no koodoo-flesh ; they keep no cattle or 
sheep Avithout horns or Avith mutilated horns ; noi 
W'ill they eat of such as have lost t heir cars. A t the 
death of a member of tlie clan no sacrifice is ofiered. 
Hence the characteristic ornament of Herero graves 
—that of the ox-horns— is wanting; but koodoo- 
horns are laid on the grave and by the ^cred fire 
at the werft (‘village’). These tabus of domestic 
animals having certain colours and other marks, 
and of portions of animals, bear the stamp of com¬ 
paratively recent origin—an attempt to imjiort into 
the oruzo a distinctiA'e series of observances parallel 
Avith, and yet difierent from, those which were pro- 
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Ikably characteristic of the eanda, but which have 
now disapj>oarc(l. The blood-feud, however, still 
attaches to the eniida, and has not been transferred 
to the vruztK It is to be inferred that the eanda 
was exogainous. At present tlie Hereto prefers to 
raarn' witliin tlie circle of his relatives; but— 
signincant exception—children of two sisters or 
of two brothers cannot intermarry. According to 
the Herero reckoning, they are themselves brother 
and sister. If children of two sisters, they would 
belong to the same eanda ; if children of two 
brothers, to the same ortizo. There appear to be 
no puberty-mysteries for either l>oysS or j^rls. 
Circumcision is practised, but it is an in«lividual 
rite performed for the most part at a very early 
a<'e. The hair of a girl, except a tuft on the middle 
of the head, is shaved in her eighth year. The 
lower front teetli of both sexes are broken out, and 
the upper teetli chipped into a jiointed form, 
between their eleventh and fourteenth years. 
Those appear to be relics of puberty-rites ; but 
none of them are said to be nertormed collectively 
when the parents can atl'ord the sole exjiense of 
the festivities usual on the occasion. Only from 
motives of economy are these rites now imposed 
upon the young people in companies. 

{d) ire.sVcr/i or Forest —So far as our 

information goes, the ve.stige 8 of totemism among 
the Western tribes are few and uncertain—and 
this in spite of tlie fact that most of the tribes 
are still in the stage of mother-right. The pre¬ 
valent tabus, especially those of food, however, 
iKiint to a toteiuic origin. They are generally 
known under the name of xinn^ orunda, or kazila 
(compare the iln of the Bechuana), or some dialei'tii; 
variation of one or another of those wmrds. The ' 
(.^ongo tribes inhabiting the lower reaches of the j 
river as far inland as fStanley Pool call a tabu 
mpnngu. These tabus are of two kinds. 

There is, first, the personal orunda^ obsei^'ed by 
virtue of a vow by the individual concerned or of 
the directions of a medicine-man, or else promised 
and vowed, after divination, for an infant at birth, 
and sometimes expressed in his name. Many of 
these prohibitions are attributed to the direct 
commands of a Nkici (tutelary* go<l or ‘fetish’). 
.Many are self-imposcil as a religiou.s observance 
in honour of a Nklri^ or a.s a measure of precaution. 
Some are connected with a secret society, and 
are required of all its members. Natives are 
frenuently named after animals; and such of the 
prohibitions as go with the name of an animal 
may have been taken over from totemism. The 
rest are perhaps due to the development of ‘ fetish¬ 
ism* ancl idol-worship (see § 5 ). 

The other kind of orunda is observetl by entire 
families. In Calabar, as we are told by a mission¬ 
ary, ‘ certain kinds of food are forbid(ien by some 
juju law or custom of their own to families and 
persons l>earing certain names’ (Waddell, Twenty- 
nine Years in the West Indies and Central Africa^ 
Lond. 186.3, 369). Among the Bavili or Fy^t, in 
French Congo, the pig is forbidden to all royal 
blood; other families ‘ will not touch certain 
animals because their ancestr^rs owe such animals 
a debt of gratitude.’ The buflalo is forbidden ‘to 
the Bakutu, as a punishment to them for not listen¬ 
ing to the words of Maloan^o ; the antelope to a 
family round about Fahi, for refusing to give 
water to a voice in the bush when asked for it; 
fish of certain inland waters to certain people, near 
('abimla, for not giving w’ater to Nzambi {§ 7 ) and j 
her child ; and so on ’ (Dennett, Folk! of the Fjort, ! 
10 , 149; cf. Bastian, Loango-Kiiste^ i. 18^11'.). 
Du Chaillu’s evidence is to the same effect. He 
tells us that the desh of the Bos hrachiceros was 
an abomination to the king of the Bakalai and all 
his family, because many generations previously 


one of their women gave birth to a calf instead 
of a child; that the croco«lile was forbidden food 
to another family for the same reason ; ami that 
furtlier inquiry disclosed the fact that ‘scarce a 
man couhi be found to whom some article of 
food ’ was not orunda. Crocodile, hippopotamus, 
monkey, boa, wild pig are enumeratea by the 
traveller as objects of such prohibition, which is 
ob.served even at the risk of starvation, and under 
the belief of supernatural punishment by mis¬ 
carriage of w’omen of the family or the birth of 
monstrosities in the shape of the prohibited animal 
(du C'haillu, Eyuat. Ajr., Lond. 1861, 308). The 
word ‘family’ used by our authorities corresponds 
with little doubt to a clan tracing its membership 
through women ; and the fact that the name fre¬ 
quently indicates the prohibited food lends counte¬ 
nance to the Ixdief that we have here a survival of 
a genuine totemic tabu. It seems, however, that 
by a curious exception, tlie totem, if totem it be, 
descends, among the trilies of the Lower Congo, 
always from father to son, though in other respects 
the tribt?.s in question are in the stage of mother- 
right (Bentlej^, Pioneering on the Congo, i. ‘263). 
Further inve.'^tigation is nee<led on this [)oint. 

The Barotse are an outlying Western tribe on 
the upper waters of the Zaml»e.si. They reckon 
<lescent through the father only, though trace.s 
lingtT of the earlier form of organization. Our 
information as to their food-proliibitions is very 
meagre. The meml)ers of the royal family are 
forbidden the flesh of the sheep and the goat. 
The pig seems more generally tabued ; and the 
young women abstain from a certain fish le.st it 
render them sterile (Beguin, Les Ma-HotsC Laus¬ 
anne, 1903, p. 124). But whetherthelatterprohibi- 
tion.sare conlined to the Barotse themselves or apj>ly 
also to any of their subject peoples does not apj***ar. 

More uncertain a.s a trace of totemism are the 
uberty-rites. Circumcision is very general, 
except among the Barotse: and though .sometimes 
performed upon lioy.s individually when they 
arrive at the proper age, and, indeed, among 
certain of the Upper Congo trilsis a few days aft^r 
birth, it is frequently, as in Angola, a collective 
rite, at which the Injys who are sulqe' ted to it 
live for a month in seclusion under the care of a 
nganga (§ 6 ). (iirls on reaching puberty are 
required to undergo .•'Cclusion in a nut calleo ‘ the 
paint-house,’ where they are instructed by an old 
woman in the dutie.s of adult life, and whence 
they often do not issue until they are about to be 
married. But this is an individual rite. Secret 
Societies flourisli all down Ibe We.st Coast. They 
have probably l>een introduced from the Negro 
tribes, and seem to lai connecteil with the wor.Mliip 
of special gods. Boys and often girls al^jut the 
age of puberty are compelled t<j be initiated. 
They are taken away into the bush for a season 
and there instructeil in the cult of the Society. 
.Vbsolute obedience to its commands is required ; 
and oaths of secrecy are imposed. So well are 
these kept that oven converted native.s refuse to 
speak 01 the rites. Consequently very little is 
known of them. As among many of the Australian 
tribes, it is believed by tlie uninitiated that the 
novices are killed and brought to life again. On 
returning to the village they feign ignorance of 
their language, and even of their nearest relatives 
and the most familiar objects of their daily life. 
‘They appear dazed, and cannot talk. They want 
whatever they see, seize whatever takes their 
fancy. No one is allowed to resist, because “ they 
do not know any better.” They behave like 
lunatics, and pretend not to know how to eat; 
even food has to be masticated for them, so 
well do they act their part. After a few days 
the excitement and interest of the deception 
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wear off, and tliey eradnally resuTiie intelligence ’ 
(llentlcy, i. 287). The Societies wield enormous 
political and social power, of wliicli they frequently 
give public demonstration ; and it is one of the 
main obiects of civilized governments to put them 
down. We may conjecture that here, as ebsewhere 
in the lower culture, they are a development of 
the puberty-rites arising on the decay of totemism. 

Certain of the tribes also, both inland and on 
the coast, knock out the two middle front teeth 
in the upj>er jaw at puberty. The Mushicongos, 
like the flereros, chip all their front teeth into 
points (Decle, Three Years in Savage AfHca^ Lond. 
1808, 81 ; Monteiro, Angola and the liiver Con^o^ 
I.ond. 1875, i. 262). The one <jr the other mutilation 
is common in Africa, as well as in other parts <)f 
the world ; and although generally connected with 
puberty cannot be reckoned as necessarily a relic 
of loteini.sin. 

The laws of marriage, so far as relates to pro¬ 
hibited degree.s, have scarcely been investigated ; 
I'ut at all e\ ents some of the tribc.s forbid marriage 
within the clan, however remote the relationship 
according to our reckoning. 

4. Worship of the dead and other spirits. 
Burial rites.—(a) Central and South-eastern trihrs. 
—The principal factors in the decay of the 
fotemism of the Central and South-ea.stern tribe.s 
have l»t‘cn their [lastoral and warlike habits. 
These have necessitated a higher social organiza- 
ion witli father-right as its basi.s. As ah-eady 
)ointed out, the change from mother-right t<» 
ather-right tends to localize the clans, and to 
merge them in the local organization under the 
recognized head of the clan. 'The social and 
religious rites of each househoM are performed 
by its h<‘ad ; those of the tribe are performed by 
its chief. Thus they gradually centre round hini 
while living; nor does his power cea.se with his 
death. The very ancient and world-wdde belief in 
the life after death leads to the conviction that 
the chief is still a chief; the father of a household 
still e.xcrcises his functions of owner, provitler, 
controller, preserver, liehind the veil that separates 
him from Ins survivors and descendants. No other 
life can be imagine*! for him ; and the peojile over 
whom and for whom he exercises these functions 
.'ire the same wliom he ruled in his lifetime. The 
rhief is the father of his tribe ; he is its head, and 
Ids tribesmen are in a sense his chihlren. In 
.'^outh Africa the tribe is often calleil by his name. 
-Many a tribe credits its cliief with extraonlinary 
powers : he controls the rain ; he gives or with¬ 
holds plenty ; he performs the ceremonies which 
give 8ucce.ss in war. ‘ The chief,’says Merensky, 
‘ is the focus of witchcraft and superstition ; he is 
the high priest of his people ; and faith in his super¬ 
natural power is the stronge.st bond w'hich unites 
his subjects to himself’ {Beitragc, 116). Such an 
one receives in his lifetime a reverence hardly 
tlistinguishable from worship. That reverence is 
exalted and intensilied by death. His powers are 
now released from many of their limitations, and 
are exercised in more terrible, Wcau.se more 
mysterious, ways. He becomes part of the tribal 
religion, for the*moment the most prominent object 
of worship ; and such he remains until his successor 
in his turn supidants him. 

Ancestor-worship thus developed—worship of 
their ancestors by the members of a family, and 
of their dei)arted chiefs by a whole tribe—is the 
religion of the Central and South-eastern Bantu 
peoples. 

It is to the ancestors of the reigning chief, says M. Junod, 
speaking of the Baronga, ‘ tlmt prayers and sacrilices are always 
presented when the interest of tne triiie as a whole is con¬ 
cerned—in national calamities, in time of famine, drought, 
war, or at the opening of a new season when it is desired to 
obtain from the divinities an abundant han’est. Their names 


compose the genealogy of the royal family. They are invoked 
one after anotlier; and it is doubtless this religious practice 
wiiich has savefJ from oblivion the names of these revered 
chiefs, become t.he protecting genii of the tribe. Moreover, 
each family possesses also its string of chikuernho [ancestral 
rnn//<■ ], longer or shorter, better or worse preserved. If the 
fajinl.N pride be wcH developed, if tiie ancestors liave been men 
of mark, an<l if Ux ir sons iiave guarded the family tradition 
with intelligence, this family religion will l)e well developed’ 
(Les Baron gas, 3h2). 

A.s the ancestors of the chief are worshipped on 
national occasions, the ancestors of the family are 
worshipped on occasions of family interest, such 
as marriage, death, or sickness, or any occasion of 
rejoicing, prayer, or mourning. 

The Central and South-eastern Bantu believe 
that the ordinary existence of the soul riHer death 
is led underground (a conception whicii is the 
natural consequence of Imrlal), often in villages 
like those on earth, and with cattle variously said 
to be entirely white or (among the Basuto) of a 
blue colour with reil and white spots. But the 
deaxl retain the power of api)earing in dreams, or 
of assuming the form of animals. Sometimes they 
enter int(» men and inspire them. They retain 
their human feelings, ami desire to lie remembered 
by tb<‘ir descendants and nourished by sacrifice, 
li wonhl seem a.s if they wi;re dependent for their 
continued existence, or at all events for their 
comfort, on the continuance of their line. If 
they have no one to remember them and to offer 
sr* iilices to them, tliey will l>e reduced to eating 
g) a>shopper8, and they will ‘ die of cold on the 
moiintain.s.’ This exfiression is perhaps not to be 
taken literally ; but at least it indicates a state 
of <!.\trcme miserv ((.hillaway, Bel. Syst. 145, 225; 
Arbousset, 237). Though worshipped, the dead are 
feared rather than loved. They are possessed 
of more than human power and knowledge, and 
appear sometimes for beneficent purposes, as to 
warn of danger, or to reveal medicines. Sneezing 
is caused by the mams ; it is a sign that the 
spirit of an ancestor is with the man to help him. 
More usually, however, the visits of the dead 
are to demand sacrifice or to call the living. 
They often harass the living' by their presence, 
and must be laid. 'The dead husband i.s jealous 
of his wife; and, before she marries another, the 
spirit must be laid, and she must be ‘purified.’ 
When the dead reveal themselves to their de¬ 
scendants and tribe.smeri in dreams, they usually 
appear in their own proper forms. When they 
appear otherwise than in dreams, it is as animals. 
Buffaloes, hipfiopotami, lizards, and even mice 
are mentioned among the animals held by the 
Zulus to be manifestations of their dead. Among 
the Matahele and tlie Mashnna the dead may be 
changed into animals such as elephants, bucks, 
lions, and so forth. Other tribes hold croco- 
dile.s or hytenas to be manifestations of their 
departed members. In fact, almost any animnl 
may be credited with being an incarnation of the 
dead. But by far the commonest form assumed 
is that of a snake. Several kinds of such snakes 
are distinguished by the Zulus. Some of them 
are appropriated to deceased chiefs; others are 
incarnations of the common jieople; and one kind 
is shared by chieftainesses with commoners (Calla¬ 
way, op. at. 196). All animals to which these 
beliefs attach are, of course, treated with respect; 
offerings are made to them ; and they are never 
killed or injure<l. 

In a*idit.ion to the animals referred to in the foregoing para¬ 
graph, a sacreti charncter attaches to the q.v. The chief wealth 
of these tribes consists of their domcsitic cattle. The Zulu 
c.Htlc-i>en, or kraal, is placed in the centre of the village, and 
the human halulations are built round it in a circle. The 
I'ondos build their villages in horse-shoe form, with the kraal 
lietween the two ends. Karl her to the north the Bavenda 
huts are s«'atlered Irregularl.v in a palisaded enclosure on a 
hill-side, the kraal occupying one of the lower comers, ^ch 
tribe ha* its own type of village ; but in any case, the kraal 
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is the most saorcil There the chief of the vill^e receives 

and feasts his visitors and oeopio on g:reat occasions; then 
he offers his sacritlces to the and often, witen h< 

dies, lie is buried there. All puhlio asseinhlies are held there, 
and all solemn rites perfonntHl. The burial of the chief in Ihi 
kraal iinolves the identification in some sense of the caltli 
with (he deceased. A Beohuana chief is frequently’ addresso' 
as ‘One who came forth from cattle.* Amon;i; the BasuU 
the cattle .are called ‘ melinu) (sjiirits, manes) of the we: 
noses.’ Yet the cattle are not re^farded with the reverenc* 
and fear which the animals previously mentioned enjoy. A: 
domestic animals they are tri'ated os the property of thei 
owners; (hey are driven forth to pasture and t»ack to tiieii 
ki-aal ; they are milked ; superfluous hull-calves are castratcil 
above all, they are killed for saeritice and for food. 1‘robaltly 
in the first instance, they were nei er skiin except for sacrifice 
But a sacrifice to the maTies results in a fi^itst on the slamriiteref 
animals by the livintf memViers of the vtllaire or the tribe ; anc 
now Rinonjf tribes like the Barornra the cattle are killtnl for 
food, while the Ktoat, a loss vuhiahle be.ast, is the largest 
sacrifice (Junod, op. cit. ‘JiX)). Amonir the Bechuana and other 
tribes a imil or an ox is still offered on all important occasions. 
Jn extreme enierj^encies, when Die ordinary prayers for rain 
have been of no avail, the B.aniamjwato offer an ox on the 
^jrave of a chief. On setting' out for war the Bechuana socri- 
flee a bull with sjwolal ceremonies, and the contents of its 
stomach are carried before the ho>>r. as a talisman of victory. 
The same uriinvitiivj; substance is smeared over wtirriors in the 
purification ceremony after retuniing’from a fl;^ht; ami chiefs 
who have quarrelled, meeting'- in a reconciliation ceremony, 
smear it over one another’s arms as they clusp hands. At a 
Bechuana marriag'e the fat surroundinjf the entrails of (he 
slan^'htered ox is rubbed with * rju**lii-ine' and laid about the 
shoulders and bosom of the bride. .•Vnionj; the Basuto an ox 
is ftacrifl<'cil at a ileath, the corpse is buried wrapju'd in the skin 
with a piece of the meat and some j'rain, and rbe contenfs c-f 
the victim’s stomach are placed on the j.^niNe. The ritual in all 
these cases indicates the sacredness of the animal; ami many 
other nath e customs am! phrases iK'int in the same <lirc<’tion 
(JAI x\\^. 301 ff.; Martin, Jia'-Hfolanii, I,ondon, p. y’lf. ; 
Junod, i>p. cit. '2iK)), 

The ori;tin and exact hearinif of these prav'tices are still unde* 
t-ennined. They are jKxwibly to he traced to the spei ial (“are 
and affection with which cattle arc thought to In? regarded by 
the deceased ani'estors whose chief fio-ssessions they were, and 
who are held to incarnate themselves in, nr to inspire, them 
from time to time. The Sesuto phra.se, for instan,'e. above 
quoted, is said to be used because it is believed by the Basuto 
that the spirits of the departtsl take up their abo<ie for a time 
in the lio inni of the cattle (Mrs. Cartwri^'ht, in FL xv. •24<i). 

It would seem, however, that such possessions are to he dis* 
tinjfuished from those previously referred to, beirij( usually no 
more than temporary. 

Some tribes are accu.'stoined to Vmry their chiefs 
in a special burial - ftround. The royal burial- 
grounds of the Daroiign are described as vast 
and almost impenetrable thickets. A small path 
hardl}” traceable leads into then), trodden only at 
intervals by the reigning chief, the de.‘^cendant of 
the .sacred line, for the piirpo.se of sa<Tilicing to 
his ancestors. To all others entran<*e i.s forbidden. 
Within the thicket the illustrious dead rest l)e- 
neath liar rows, on which are to l)e seen the dried 
and decaying remains of otTerings, and often 
calabaslies and otlier household utensils, broken 
and cast upon the grave at the time of burial. 
Naturally serpents abound in the underwood, 
probably deemed to be manifestations of the de¬ 
ceased. These cemeteries are invested with all 
the terrors of superstition ; and awful tales are 
told of sacrilegious per.sons who have dared to 
luck the fruits of the trees, or even to cut a 
ranch of drie<l xvood for fuel (Junod, op. cit. 
383 6'.). Tlie kings of the Havenda are similarly 
buried with their ancestors in the hoi}' grove. 
Formerly tlic lx)dy was laid on a low wooden scaf¬ 
fold ana left until tlie tiesh liad fallen otl', when 
the skeleton alone was buried. Kings are not 
said to ‘ flie,’ but to ‘go away for a time.’ At 
their graves sacrifice is otl’ered from time to time. 
The altar consists of three stones fixed in the 
ground, in the centre of which a shrub, llower, or 
rush has been planted. This plant is probably the 
motlzimo (‘soni’ or ‘inanifestatioir) of an ancestor; 
for among the Bavenda the dead return into vari¬ 
ous objects, such as cattle, goats, sheep, or weapons 
and tools of the defunct, which are tlieri ncld 
.sacred [JAI xxxv. 37611'.). In the .same way 
among the Baroiiga, at a chief’s death his nails, 
hair, and beard are cut, and the cuttings are 


kneaded up, together with some of the dune of 
the oxen slain at his death, into a ball, whicli i.s 
carefully surrounded with thongs of hide. When 
hi.s successor dies, a second ball is made and added 
to the first, and so on. The sacred object thus 
formed is called a mhcimha. It is not an idol, but 
a sort of national palladium. It is iJacod in t lie 
ciisto<ly of an officer, who is specially chosen for 
his calmness and sobriety'. He becoimis a sort of 
high i)riest of the tribe ; and on all national occa¬ 
sions he oilers the sacrifice and brandishes the 
mhamba before the eyes of the people (Junod, 
op. cit. 398). The B.isnto of the Transvaal have 
.sacred trees in which the manes dwell (Merensky, 
I3l>). 

(b) jSout/i we.<tcrn tribes .—Among the Hereros 
the worship of the dead is well developed. Wlim 
a man di(*.s, he is buried near a tree, or, if llie < hicf 
of a v'crft, or village, in his cattle-kraal ; cattle .ire 
slain, especially' any' su]»po.sed to be favourites of 
the deceased, cut to j)ie<‘c.-i, anti cast away' otlcr- 
ings to him, the horns being taken to adorn the 
tree beside the grave. The trerft is then ahsn 
iloned ami allowc<l to fall irjto decay. Nor do tin* 
people return, unless the tfeceased has himself ex 
iire^sotl the wish to hear again after his death the 
owing of his cattle aln^ut hi.s grave. Wlnui they 
Jo return to rebuild the werft, tliey lament for tliL* 
lead at tlie grave and addre.ss the (‘<ie- 

oa.soil’): ‘ See, fatlier ! we are here, we thy children. 
See, we have done a.s thou lia.st ordered us. We 
ave brought the caltle thou gave.st us here,’ami 
lo on. New fire is kindled on the old hearth, a 
iheep is slaughtereil, of which all tin* people eat. 
•'-very son of tlie deceased then approaches the fire 
vith a brancii or a small tree. J'liese are set up 
n a row h.alf-way between the fire and the cattle- 
raal. An ox or sheep is .slaughtered for eacli of t lie 
ins, and it.s llesh is laid upon the grave. When 
t is thus eonsecrated at the grave, it is further 
onsecrated by ta.sting Ijy' the sons of the decease<i. 
Iarrie<l men who have children are the only por- 
lons allowcii to eat of this flesh. So bmg as tliese 
leremonies are ])roceeding (apparently for some 
'ays), all milk must in the same way' be con.se- 
rated by |)resentation at the grave, ami a little ai 
t is always left stamling in a pail on the grave. 
.\nother ceremony is also performed, hut it does 
lOt seem clear whether it is an invariable i*art of 
,he rites. The eldest son, standing at the grave. 
>ersonates his father, and pretending to he angry 
■brows stones at the a 8 .semhled people. At lirst 
hey are frightened and flee, crying out, ‘ Our 
ather is angry' ! Our father fights ! ’ Regaining 
■ourage, they return to the grave and throw stones 
mck. After a .sham fight of thi.s kind for a little 
vliile the omnkuru is supposes! to become quiet; 
,nd the sou standing at the grave begins to 
ipeak in Ids father’s name. He ask.s first al>out 
he cattle individually by name or colour, and then 
■bout the people, 'rhe people reply suitahly to 
■he questions (.s'. Afr. F. L. Journ. i. 55 ff.). ficro 
ve have beyond doubt the recognition of a new 
ivinity with w hom direct relations of worship on 
he one side and tutelage on the other are entered 
[ito. But he is not taken as a divinity in snbstitu- 
ion for another. He is only the most recent of 
-he ovaknrn, or deceased ancestors, all of whom 
re regarded as powerful beings. 

In the closest connexion with the worship of ancestors is the 
acred nre. The household fire burns before every hut. The 
ihief’s hearth is between his hut and the caitle-kraai. The flra 
in charg'e of his eldt-Hf unmarried dauffhter, who is re8i)oii8ibIe 
or keepinjf it alight. Us extinction is a calamity to ue expi- 
iled only by solemn offerings of cattle (Andersson, Lake Xgami, 
12.3), and it nmst l>e re kindled with the fire-sticks which repre- 
lent the male and female ancestors. It is thus that the new 
Ire is kindled at tlie oeremonv just described. When, as somc- 
imes happens, a iKirtion of the population swarms on from an 
►id merfl under the leadership of a son of the chief, a portion of 
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the old fire ia taken with them; and if it go out, it must, it | 
possible, ^ re-kindled by a brand from the old hearth ; if not, 
then by means of the fire-stioks. Every child is presenteti a j 
few days after birth at the sacred hearti» to the omukuru. The 
father then takes the child into his arms and gives it a name, 
calling upon his ancestors and presenting the child to them, 
liirth takes place in a special hut, and until this ceremony has 
been performed the mother is not re-admitted into her own 
house. The meat slaughtered at the festival when a youth is 
circumcised is holy, and must be cooked at the oknruo (‘s.acred 
fire’). It is solemnly eaten there in the i>resence of sticks repre¬ 
senting the ovakuni, which are brought for the purpose from 
the sacred house where they are kept. Tin* ceremony of brcak- 
ing-out and chipping the teeth of children (§ 3 ) is likewise 
performed at the sacred hearth. Marriage rites, too, are per¬ 
formed before the okunut. The sick are carrie<l round and 
round the sacred fire with a chant addressed to the mmikuru, 
praying for their recovery (5. A/r. F. L. Joum. i. 41 ff., ii. 160; 
Uannert, 23, 48). 

(c) Northern tribes. —We turn to the Northern 
tribes, and first to the Protectorate (»f Uj^anda. 
Ancestor-wursliip is described as ‘the founda¬ 
tion of such religious beliefs as are held by the 
Banyoro.’ Every clan has its own mtichwczi (pi. 
barhwezi)t or ancestral spirit, sometimes confused 
with the totem. 'fhe same word is applied 
to the [iriest or medicine-man who conducts the 
worship. It is also given to the individual mem¬ 
bers of the light - coloured Oalla race which is 
dominant in these lands .and, mingled with ihintu 
blood, now furms the Baliima aristocracy. The 
fearful thunderstorms common in the Protectorate 
are looked noon by the Banyoro as caused by tin? 
bdchicrzi. AVlicn a person is killed by liglitning, 
his death is regarded as the manifestation of anger 
on the part of the bnchwezi, either against him 
or his clan. A great ceremony is performed ; the 
medicine - man is summoned to iiiva^stigate the 
cause ; and sacrifices are duly offered to appease 
the bachwezi (Johnston, Ugnnda Prot. ii. r>S811’.). 

The religion of the Bahima, as we might ex 
pcct from their Hamitic ancestry, is somewhat 
more developed. 'I'hey have small huts, built 
close to the houses in every village, wliere offer¬ 
ings are made. Either in addition to the ancestral 
spirits, or as a specialized form of them, a number 
of beings are believed in who are looked uiK>n as 
‘devil.s’ or evil intlnonces, and who therefore re¬ 
quire to ho constantly i)ropitiated. The Bahima 
worshijj deceased chiefs and prominent [»ersonages, 
though they have ‘ little deliiiite belief in a future 
life oil tlie part of any indiviilual man or woman.’ 
Nevertheless, they are said to believe in a land of 
the departed, called utitoina^ away to the cast, 
whither all Bahima go (Johnston, ojk cit. ii. 031 ; 
Cunningham, 2:^). 

The Baganda, now nominally either Christians 
or iMuhammadans, formerly worshijiped a, number 
of ancestral and other sj)irits. Tlieir religion aj>- 
pears to have been somewhat nearer to a genuine 
polytheism than that of their Western neighboiirs 
the Banyoro and Bahima. The most influential 
of their gotls was Mukasa, who is believed by 8ir 
Harry Johnston to have been originally ‘an an¬ 
cestral spirit, and whose place of origin and prin¬ 
cipal temple was on the biggest of tlieSese Islands.’ 
He became in time the god of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. He was propitiated by those making a 
long voyage. He and some of the other gods were 
provided with earthly wives in the i)er.son.s of 
virgins, who were re(iuired to live cha.ste, thougli 
it is a question how far they complied with the 
requirement. Mukasa is, however, of uncertain 
sex, Iwing often referred to as female. The 
highest god was the sky-god Kazoba, whose name 
is derived from a wonl signifying ‘sun.’ There 
were other departmental gods. 

On the east of Uganda proper and imniedlately 
to the north of the lake lies a district called 
Busoga. The people, called Basoga, closely re¬ 
lated to the Baganda, are said to wophip a 
number of spirits (balubare)^ each of which nas 


its priests. Here, as among the Baganda, the 
worship is frequently localized. Certain rivers 
are reputed to be tlie homes of special lubare. 
Thus the river Ntakwe is the liome of the lubare 
Takwe, who ‘ personilies that stream.’ If a virgin 
had been seduced and become pregnant, she and 
the man, with stones tied to tlieir ankles and 
legs, and with a sac.rificial sheep, were thrown into 
tlie river to be drowned. Human sacrifices with 
revolting details were offered to the river Nagua 
on the occasion of a chief’s death. Certain trees 
also were associated with spirits. Johnston relates 
the performance of a ceremony at the native town 
of Luba at a time wlien tiio famine was threatened. 
In thi.s ceremony all the details of sacritice of a 
young girl at the foot of a sacred tree were jier- 
formed in mimicry, but in fact her life was spared 
to lie devoted to perpetual virginity (Johnston, op. 
cit. 11 . 718 If.). 

Little need be said of the burial rites of these 
trihe.s as indicative of tlieir religion. J'lm liahima 
are a jnirely pastoral people. At each cattle-kraal 
there is a huge heap of manure, wliicli is of course 
daily added to. In this luaij) the dead are buried. 
Beu'i.'Uits, who do not belong to the Baliima, or 
ruling aristocraijy, are buried at the hut-door. 
The riiiiiyoro kings were put into a cireiilar pit 
shout twelve feet deep, along with nine living men. 
'idle pit was tlien covered with a cowhide tightly 
jiegged <lown all round, and a temple built over it. 
A lieadman was placed as watcher ; and many of 
tin* I ersonal servants of tlie deceased were ap- 
jioiiiTed to live in the temple. They and tlieir 
descendants (who continued their duty) were sup¬ 
plied with food by tlie surrounding country. 
Bahima chiefs are buried beneath their huts ; 
other ]>ersons are exjiosiui to be eaten by hyienas. 
The kings of Uganda were buried at a place called 
Emerena. A great liouse wa.-^ built to receive the 
royal corpse. Wrapped round with many layers 
of native bark-cloth, the l.>ody was laid on a low 
wooden .scaffold in the middle of the house. The 
door was then closed and securely fastened, not to 
be opened again. 'I’he deceased king's cook, his 
headman of the bccr-pots. and his chief herdsman 
were seized, together with three women of corre- 
simnding rank ; they were dragged in front of the 
hou>e and there slaughtered, their bodies being 
left to the vultures, 'fhe king’s under-jaw had 
been cut otf previously to his eiiUmibinent. It was 
ornamented with cowries and kept in a house in 
an adjacent enclosure. Hard by in the same eri- 
clo.sure lived a chief who was appointed guardian 
of the jaw, another chief who was guardian of the 
tomb, and tlie wives of the deceased and their 
succcs.<iors, w lio were supposed to keep watch over 
the tomb for ever. 'Flie late king, Mutesa, abol¬ 
ished this custom ; hut his wives, so long as they 
liveil, were to be, ami ilicy remain, the official 
guardians, dwidling in the great house w hich has 
been erected over his grave (Cuiminghani, 10 , 29, 
224). A chief of the Ba.^oga is buried beneatli his 
own house, which is tlien sulfereil to fall into 
decay. An ordinary peasant is buried in front of 
his dwelling. If a man die at a distance from 
home, a reed or stick, over which the deceased liM 
been called to come lor burial, is wrapped up m 
bark-cloth and buried as the dead man. 

Bassiiig by a number of tribes about which we 
areeven more imperfei tU’ informed thanaboutthose 
of the Uganda ProtectoVate, we turn to the Man- 
g’anja ami the Wa-yao in the Shire lIiglilaiidH. 
Tli<‘.-c two t ribes believe themselves to be of common 
ori<dn. 'File latter are an intrusive people, whose 
ori*"dnal seat w’as probably the Unango mountains 
belAveen Lake Nyasa and the Mozambique coast, 
whence they were driven by pressure of other 
tribes from the north in the earlier hall of last 
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tentury. They oonouered the Mang’anja, ulti 
inately settling siile by side with them and inter 
marrying. In all jnobahility at no distant dat 
they will fuse into one peo|)le. To that fusio 
their religion will oiler no «hrticiilties, for it is i 
all essentials the same. It is primarily a worshi 
of the dead. The soul or spirit is called lisoka (pf 
fnasoka). As usual in the lower culture, it is be 
lieved to depart from the body during sleep, ai 
its adventures are the cause of dreams. At deatli 
it departs to return to the body no more. Oir 
of the words for * spirit’ is msimu, obviously re 
latcd to the Sechnana moriino (n. Just as a 

lunatic, moreover, is called i»y the Bechuana 
biirimo^ so among the Yaos suderers from mad 
ness, idiocy, or delirium are wa vnusoka (‘ they ot 
the spirits'). After death the lisoka i.s said to 
have ‘gone to Mitlungu': it is even called mu 
lungu. This word is used by the missionaries to 
translate ‘ God,’for which it is no more the e«piiva- 
lent than is the Sechuana 7norimo. But the fuller 
discus.sion of mulujigu must be reserved for a sub¬ 
sea uent section (see p. 365"^). 

Besides the mnnes^ the Vaos recognize other per¬ 
sonal beings who receive woi>thin. Of these the 
chief is .Mtanga, often identilieii with Mulnngu. 
Mtanga is .said to have pinched uj) tlie earth into 
mountains, dug channels for tJie rivers, and brought 
down the rain to till them. He is associated with 
Mangochi, the great hill in tlie country to the 
north-east of their present huihitat, which the Vaos 
occupied until the middle of last century. He 
does not apj^ear to be identified wiMi Mangochi, 
but there is some evidence that tribes at no great 
distance worshipped remarkable hills. Some of 
these divinities seem to have been originally spirits 
of the departed. It is possible that some or all of 
them may have been local objects of worship, and 
in consequence of the removal of the tribe from it.s 
earlier seats they may have liecome more or less 
generalized in character and attributes. In any 
ca.se a tendency i.s discernible on the part of the 
Yaos, as of other Northern tribes, to develop 
from ancestor-worship to polytheism (Macdonald, 
Africana, i. 58 fi'.; JAl x.\.\ii. 8'J). 

The .spirits are approached with oflerings of 
native tlour or beer, or of fowls or goats. Those 
are pre.sented at the shrine and left for tlio sjiirit’s 
consumption. In the case of a goat, however, 
only one leg is usually presented, the remainder 
being eaten by the villagers themselves. Some¬ 
times the spirit asks for some other olfering. If for 
tobacco, a quantity is put on a plate and set on 
fire ; if for a house, a new hut is built for him. 
Ollenngs are made not only at the grave or shrine 
of a dead man, Tlie fir.st-fruits of the crop.s are 
placed in a rough shed outside the village or near 
the hut of the chief or head-man. Occasional .small 
oliering.s of Hour or beer are placed at the foot of 
the tree in the village courtyard where men sit 
and talk or work. On sitting down to a meal the 
native throws a piece of the food at the root of the 
nearest tree. On a journey a little Hour i.s often 
laid at the foot of a wayside tree or at an angle 
where two roads meet. All tliese oHerings are 
made to Muiungu, and the act is Iciilomba Mu- 
lungu, ‘ to worship M ulu?Lgu.' 

The reigning cliief is the priest of his deceased 
anciistors, and the head of a family is the priest of 
the dcp.-irtcd of lii.s family. VVlieii a man die.s, lie 
is buried in bus own liouse, or in the forest. If he 
owned slaves, some of them are put to death or 
buried jilive with liim ; his body rests on theirs in 
the grave. Valuables such as ivory and beads are 
ground to jxiwder and put into the grave with him ; 
loud and drink are left upon the surface. If he i.s 
bnricil in hU hou.se, the house becomes a shrine or 
temple for his worship; otherwise it is broken down, i 


but still considered sacred to him, and ott’erin^s are 
presented on the site. At a chief’s death the village 
18 abandoned—at all events, for the time. Prayer 
is made to the deceased before hunting, for rain, for 
crops, and on other occasions. He manife.sts him¬ 
self in dreanus or in aiiiinal-form. A great hunter 
take.s the form of a lion or a leopard ; witches 
ajipear as hyauias; other .sjiirits ottim ajipt^ar as 
serjieiits. Ihe chiefs princiiml wife or some uthei 
woman i.s set apart as proiJliute.ss or oracle of the 
s))irit. He inspires her at night; .she becomes 
frenzied, and her ravings are beard all over the 
village. Sometimes she announces the denianu 
for a liuman sacrifice. If the divinity be re.siden; 
on a mountain, the victim is Imnnd and left to be 
eaten by wild beasts or to die of liunger. If, on 
the other hand, the divinity’s abode be near a lake 
or river, the victim is tied to a stone and thrown 
into the water. 

In almost every Yao village is found a shrine, 
consisting of a hut within a stron*^ fence of cactus 
enclosing the grave of some chief. 8uch a shrine 
IS regarded with awe. If the village be removed 
the old .shrine is not forgotten ; periodical visits 
are made to it. On the oceasion ot a long journey 
or a warlike expedition, or in case of drought, 
prayers are olfered to the deceased, and a feast is 
lehl, his .successor or some other near relative 
olliciating as prie.st. Slaves and common jieople 
are reganled as of no account. Their grave.s are 
11 the thick bush, ami no oHerings are made to 
Jiem, for they can have uo inlluence in the spirit- 
world. ' 

The Mang’anja bury in groves or thii'kets, 
ailed nkalango, which often form landmarks; 
>ut important men may be bniied in their own 
louses. Mis.s Werner descrilies one such grove 
isited by her. Pots of all .‘^orl.s and sizes, each 
vitli a hole broken in the bottom, were scattered 
ver the graves, and broken sifting-briskets, and 
andles of hoes or axes were laid upon them. 
Among the other graves wa.s a body wrapjied in a 
’etl mat slung from a pole supjKjrtea between two 
.rees—a case of what is called sub-aerial burial 
Werner, 155). 

Upwards of 800 miles to tlie north-north-west, in 
lerman territory, the Warundi hold Uliefs in all 
«sential.H similar to those of the Yaos. I'he 
oundation of their religion i.s the worship of the 
ead. Father van der Biirgt gives a li.st of iliirty 
lames of .spirits distinct from the ordinary uuines. 
>Iany of tne.se turn out on examination to be col 
ective appellations. One of them, Uinugassa, 
ittle regarded by the Warundi, is, as the good 
*’ather jioints out, Mukasa, the god of Lake 
ictoria Nyanza venerated by tlie Baganda. 
nother, Kugaba, is said to be the name of the 
nost ancient king of the Wahinda, the parent 
ribe of the Warundi. Others seem to lie tfepai t- 
nental spirits ; but the natives are vague about the 
natter, and there i.s retuson to think that some oi 
hem at least are local divinities on their way to a 
uore general ac( c])Lance. Several are declared to 
je identical with Imana, who is .spoken of in the 
lame way as is Mulungu among the Wa-yao. The 
lame Mulungu is found among the Warundi, but 
is not employed as that of an object of worsliip : 
^nnina seems to take its place. Imana is vaguely 
aid to inake all, see all, and be able to do ail'; 
o give life, health, death, the fruits of the earth, 

.nd .so forth. But there is no idea of creation, 
►roperly so called ; at most Imana or one of 
he other spirits is an arranger, a transformer. 

'he name Imana is, however, a collective name, 
ike Muhmgu (p. Another sjiirit, Kiranga] 

Ueii identilied with Imana, receives most of the 
'Taetical worship. As the name Imana is applied 
o the sacred grove or au. estral kraal of the king, 
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and to the king himself as invested with a reli^^ioiis | 
character, so the priests and hierophants of Ki- 
ranga are called by his name and he is believed to 
inspire them. 

The ijreat national rite is the adoration of the sacred spear of 
Kiranga. It is performed at the birih of twins, in case of grave 
sickness, at a marriage, or on some other important occasion. 
The chief priest, wearing a cap of tiger-cat skin with the tail 
hanging down his iMtck, and with the sacred spear grasped in 
his hand, sits between las assistants. Wiieti the priest is a man, 
his assistants are women, liut the priest may be a woman, in 
which case her assistants are men. Carryiijg gourd-rattlcH, the 
)eople gravely dance to a solemn chant. Then each, taking a 
ittle quantity of straw, bows before the spear, olTering the straw 
with a short prayer. W'hen all the participants have performed 
this rite, they quit the hut and go to the ikitabo, or place of 
assembly, found in every village. This consists of a bed of One 
white grass strewn round a sycamore tree, bordered by a circle 
of branches or stalks of manioc. Hither sick persons are 
brought to sleep and recover; dying persons are carried hither, 
and o\er them is recited a formula ascribing their condition to 
the manes, or to witchcraft or other suspected cause. The 
ikitabo is in fact sacred to the manes. At the adoration of the 
spear the opportunity is often taken to consecrate a new ikitabo 
b}' the solemn planting of a young tree as its centre. After a 
certain time of silent rest at the ikitabo from the fatigues of the 
rite, the hut is re-entered, one of the prieste bikes a winnowing 
basket, and, turning it upside down, t>our8 water over it. He 
then asperses the assembly by striking it with his hand, so that 
drops of water are scattered round. This is perhaps a rain- 
charm, for the upturned bottom of the basket is said to repre¬ 
sent the vault of heaven, whence the priest causes the blessing 
to descend on the expectant people, who are meanwhile mur¬ 
muring prayers. A pot of sacrincial beer is brought in, and 
each one drinks of it in turn. The assembly is then dismissed, 
and the chief priest is paid for his services with beads and a 
mat 

The Warundi also jio.ssesa small huts or votive 
shrines dedicated specially to the rnizimu (pi. of 
umuziniu, the Kirundi form of the Secimana 
rnorimo), or nuinea. Such huts are also dedicated 
with the adoration of the spear. The men eat 
beside the hut ritual food by way of communion 
with the man^s, and what is left is put into the 
lint. A little beer is put into a pot, and the pot 
jilaced in the hut. Every time afterwards that 
the adoration of the spear takes place, a little food 
and beer are deposited in the hut. Tliis is also 
done on other occasions; and it is believed that 
the manta often visit these huts, if they do not 
reside there. Heaps of stones are also to he found 
by the roadside, to which every passer-hy adds, 
lliese are said to be dedicated to the mizimu. 
They may jierhaps now be connected in the 
people’s minds with the manta ; but this must 
TO considered doubtful, unless the statement he 
limited to the manta of the Watwa, a subject 
pygmy tribe, M'ho, though having many customs in 
coiiimun with the Warundi, bury in the bush, raise 
a heap of stones over the grave, and plant a hedge 
of thorns around it. Such heaps are found practi¬ 
cally all over the world, and are usually raised to 
more or less vaguely conceived local spirits. 

The Warundi bury not by the roadside, hut in 
the village. A father’s grave is dug in the midst 
of his courtyard, opposite the door of the principal 
hut. A heap of stones is made over the grave, 
and on it are flung the door of the hut and the 
basket used to remove the earth from the grave. 
Before the body is put into the grave, the wife of 
the deceased anoints the head with butter, praying 
to the departed to be propitious to those who are 
left behind, to herself ana to the children. The 
tumulus in the courtyard becomes a shrine, at 
which rites similar to thoTO Just described are per¬ 
formed ; prayers and sacrifices are ottered, and the 
sick are laid upon it. When the king dies, his 
remains are wrapped in the skin of a black ox and 
desiccated at a fire. The body is then laid on a 
low scaflbld in the middle of his courtyard. The 
people come from all parts to pay homage to the 
deceased, to adore his mantas and to pray for 
favours. The body remains until the ants have 
eaten aw’ay tlie feet of the scati'old. It is then 
buried on the spot. Many of the chiefs and of the 


royal widow.s are sacrificed to the manta. The 
burial ceremony is accompanied by that of the 
adoration of the sacred spear ; a sycamore is 
planted over the grave ; and tlie royal kraal then 
abandoned becomes a sacred grove, haunted, 
mysterious, wliicli no one enters but the official 
j^uardiaii whose duty it is from time to time to 
oring food and beer for the spirits. I’hese groves 
are numerous, though tlie country is in general 
bare of trees. Tree-worship proper, liowever, can 
hardly he said to exist. 

Elsewhere Father van der Burgt tells us that, 
when the king or a member of the royal family 
dies, one of the worms generated in the process of 
putrefaction is said to he cho.-en and fed with milk. 
Hence we should infer that desiccation is not in¬ 
variably practised. The worm is subsequently 
transformed into a lion, or in the case of one of 
the king’s wives into a python, or in the case of a 
prince of the blood royal into a leopard. The 
sj)irit of the deceased is thought to reside in the 
aniriial. It is regarded as sacred; sacrifices are 
olb.-ic<i to it, and it must not he injured. 

Sacrilices usually consist of beer and sorghum- 
meal. Goats, cocks, and o.xen are, however, also 
ottered. A special kind of pipe with two bowbs 
is smoked on certain occasions by the father or 
mother of the family as chief priest of the manes. 
This ceremony is a sort of ottering. 

At the head of the pantheon of the Awemba 
stands Leza, the consideration of whose character 
and position is reserved for § 7. Inferior to him 
are tlie milungu (a word obviously the sanie as 
mulungu of the Wa-yao). The milungu reside in 
hills, mountains, and rivers, and their chief function 
is to send rain and to fertilize the crops, for which 
they are worshipped with prayers and sacrifice. 
Another being with a similar name is Mulenga, 
the ‘god’ of the rinderpest, who is said to come 

{ )eriodically to wreak vengeance on chiefs who 
lave not worshipped him with offerings of cattle. 
He is reputed to ue the father of all albino cliildren. 
The spirits of dead ancestors are called mipashi. 
They appear to he distinct from the milungu, who, 
it is coniectured, are either the nature-spirits wor¬ 
shipped by the aborigines of the country oefore the 
Awemba conquest and subsequently taken over by 
the conquerors, or mipashi of verj’^ ancient chiefs 
of the Awemba exalted to something like deity. 
At any rate, they now hear the characteristics of 
nature-spirits, haunting prominent natural objects 
rather than the groves and burial-places which are 
the resort of the mipashi. The spirit of the head 
of each family is worshipped inside the hut, at the 
hearth. The mipashi of chiefs are worshipped at 
the thickets or groves which are the royal burial- 
places. Occasionally they take the form of a 
python. More usually tney communicate with 
the living by appearing in efreams, or by ‘ posses¬ 
sion.’ There is another class of spirits called 
vibanda, which are regarded as malicious. They 
appear to be spirits of deceased wizards and other 
criminals. They are said to be worshipped by the 
waloshi (wizards), of whom more hereafter (p. SGS®). 

Burial Ukes place in a thicket or gipve near the 
village where the deceased lived. The corpse is 
rolled in a mat in the crouching position common 
in the lower culture. Flour is sprinkled over the 
body on the way to the grave. After the body has 
been lowered into the grave, the nearest relative 
is let down and cuts a hole in the mat, over the ear 
of the deceased, that ‘ he may liear when God [pre¬ 
sumably Leza] calls him.’ One of the relatives 
then makes a speech (probably to the deceaseil), 
promising that they will take care of his wife and 
children, and exiuessing the hope that he will be¬ 
come a good spirit in the next world (see § 7 ). 
Food, calico, and his pipe are buried with the corpse. 
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If he was an iron-or ivory-worker, his implements liriura.—(5) .Uondi (Benina; pi. myondi), a class 
are broken over the tomb. When the late kinjg resembling sinkinda^ but more evil-disposed, 
died, two of his wives were instantly sacrificeou powerful, and independent. They require to l>e 
The body was then shut up in his principal hut exorcized. (the spirits of det ca.'^ed strangers), 

until the funeral, w’hich could not take place and awnri are invoked for their expulsion 

before his successor was ap()ointed and had given from a patient of whom they have taken possession, 
permission for it. By that time the corpse was They are worshipped, especially at new moon, 
reduced to a skeleton. It was buried wrapped in alnio.st always in a deprecatory way (Nassau, 
a bull's hide, and all the servants, coiincilloi's, and Fetirhis'm in kV. Africa, 04 IV.). 


wives were paraded before the tomb, smitten be¬ 
tween the eyes with a club, and left for dead. 
Those who survived W’ere not afterwards troubled, 
as they were declared to be unacceptable to the 
dead cnief’s spirit. When a chief ot the Wabisa 
(one of the tribes subject to the Awemba) was 
buried, only his head wife was killed. Her body 
was split in two, the bones of the chief were put 
inside, and so buried. The successor offered liba¬ 
tions and sacrifices to his pretiecessor’s mupn.'ihi. 

{d) WeMern —One of the chief elements 

in the religion of the Western tribes is the fear of 
the spirits of the dead ; but seeing that mother- 
right still prevails, it ha.s not become so highly 
organized a worship of ancestors as among the 
Central and South-eastern tribes. Dr. Na.'j.sau 
distinguislies five kinds or classes of spirits;—(l) 
/wfaa (Mpongwe ; pi. anina) or IHna (Bemga; pi. 
vuiUnn), a human embodied .soul. This appears 
to be divided by some native philo.sophers intt> two, 
three, or even four. Of these the first is the body- 
soul or animal-soul, which dies with the Ixaly ; the 
second is the ])orsonal .soul, which survives death ; 
the third is the dream-soul, which leaves the body 
during sleep and whose ad venture.s are the dreams ; 
the fourth is * vag’uely .spoken of by .some as a com- 
{lonent part of the human personality, by others as 
separate but closely associated from birth to deatli, 
and called the life-spirit.’ Worship is paid to the 
last by iU pos.ses.sor, ami it seems to l>e looked 
upon much in the light of a genius or guardian- 
angel.—(2) Ib'imho (Mpougywe; pi. ahamho), the 
spirits of ancestors, as distinguished from the 
spirits of strangers. The ibambo i.s regarded with 
superstitious dread, like a European ghost.—(.3) 
Ombmiri (.Mpongwe ; pi. nunri), a localized spirit, 
but spoken of by Ur. Ka.ssau with the nkinda and 
olaga mentioned below* as all coming from the 
spirits of the dead. The ojnbiviri ha.s its seat on a 
rock, tree, or mountain-top, or in a cavern or some 
such place. It resents trespass there, and pas-sers- 
by must go reverently and with an offering, even 
if it be only a pebble or a leaf. It i.s also regarded 
as a tutelary spirit; and almost every man has his 
own ombwiri, pjr w hich he provides a small hou.se or 
shrine. ‘ Omtiwiri i.s also regarded as the author 
of everything in the world wdiich is marvellous 
or mysteriou.s. Any remarkable feature in the 
physical aspect of the country, any notable pheno¬ 
menon in the heavens, or extraordinary event in 
the affairs of men [is] ascribed to Ombwiri.’ He 
liM no priest, ‘ his iiitercoiir.se w’ith men being 
direct and immediate.’ Souls of great chiefs ami 
other important persons become a'lviri. White 
men are themselves annri. Awiri are in general 
w'ell-di.sposed, especially to their human kindred. 
They are gratified by the.se with worship; and 
anumg the .special Wins they grant is the j^ft of 
children. They continue to dwell in the di.strict 
of their own people even if the latter remove, when 
they remain on the old site and enter into rcla- 
tion.s with any new-comers who may occupy it. 

A curious lielief about them is that they become 
small and inert during the cold dry season.—(4) 
Nkinda (pi. sinkinda), a cla.ss partly consisting of 
spirit^ or common people deceased, partly of un¬ 
certain origin. Sinfeinaa are usually evil-aisposed. 
They enter the bodies of living persons, causing 
disease, or, if many of them enter, raving or de- 


The classes of spirits thus recognized by the Mpongwe and 
their neighbouring IrilKfS are not always enumerated in the 
same way. But we have in Dr. Nassau's analysis a fair illus¬ 
tration of the beliefs of the Western Bantu with regard to the 
soul. They are intimately relatwi to those of the tnie Negroes 
(q.v.y. Excepting the first class, which is rather an earlier 
condition of some of the others than a separate class of spirits, 
they are no means distinctly defined. As Dr. .Nassau ob¬ 
serves, their ‘ j^owers and functions shade Into each otiier, or 
may be assumed by members of alnuwt any class.’ Indivi<lual 
spirits differ in kind and degree of power ; none is omnipotent. 
All 'can be intiuenced and made subservient to human wishes 
by a variety of incantations ’; In other words, they are objects 
of worship. However, therefore, we are to regard these class 
distinctions, it is clear that the essential fact is ttiat the worsliip 
is to a large extent the worship of the dead. That it Is not 
entirely so apyvears from the fact that spirits are very often 
locallie<1 In particularly prominent natural objects, l.oc dities 
are spoken ot as having good or bad (that i.s, favourable or malig¬ 
nant) spirits. .Such objects and localities are fotind all over 
West Africa. It is very nnproboblc that all the spirits haunting 
them are spirits of the dead. Kather they would seem to be 
vague nature-spirits, the pnxluct of awe, wonder, feor, and the 
sen>e of mystery. As we shall see in a substMjuetit sectior) {i; 7), 
an idea of sjicrffincss and mystery attaches to various oltjc-ta of 
the extcrn.d world ; and though many of them are not<>l)jccts 
of worship, still they are somdliing apart, tlioy contain a germ, 
or it may be a vestige, of nature-worship. One means by which 
the lot'aiization of spirits, especially tlie spirits of the dead, is 
efTo<‘tcd is hy images. O'utrart- Ui the general practice iff tlie 
Bantu tribes f>revioM.sly di.HOUs.sed, images are in freijijcnt use 
among the Western Bantu. Kven more flian imagc.s the skull.s 
and other Ixines of di.stiiiguished men and .ancestors are vener¬ 
ated. Among the Benga on Cori.sco Bay, the family fetish, 
called by the name of yiilcA, con«i.'*t« of a humilo of finger- and 
toe-joints, nail and hair dippings, e\f..i, ami other jiorimns of 
the anatomy of deceased members of tlie f.amily. Die ,sp:r:U of 
these deceased memt'ers are asso< iated in the native hdi. f v\iUj 
their relics. Their efficiency is called into action bv pr«> er and 
the medicine-ni.an's incantations. Among the Itavifi, the tikiUu, 
or spirit of thedecoased, is secureil by picking up at the funeral 
a portion of the earth from the grave arui mixing It with some 
‘ me^licine,' to he afterwards put hy the tijamja (pncsi, or 
medicine-man) into an anteloive's horn or other reccpt.ade. 
Having thus l^en secured, the spirit is ultimately Ir.in.sferred 
by means of a special ('erernonv to an abiding-placie In the head 
of a relative. 'Those spirits u liich are not fortunate enough to 
obtain such a habitation l ontiuue to haunt unseen the alnnles 
of their kindred, and to mourn with them in trouble, timugh 
without the jKJwer to help them. Like the Otnhwin mentioned 
above, they tend to become local spirits, for it is hd.evid 'that, 
if every one of the Baviii were destroy ed to-morrow, tliese f>akuiu 
would hover about in the gnuss arourui their towns for ever and 
ever ’ (Dennett, lilack M'ln’s Mitui, b2). 

In accortlanc'c with these beliefs, the th*a<i ure 
Inirieti in the forest, or in low-iyinj' lund.s and 
tangled thickets alonj; tlte sca-beacii nr tin* river- 
bank away from the villages, or occasionally in 
the jdantain-gronntl behind the honses. Some of 
the (.’oa.st tribes, however, bury such of their dead 
as they .speeially de.sire to honour under the floor 
of the hut. I'liis is more common arnoiijg certain 
>f the inland tril)e.s. A considerable part of the 
lead nnin’s property is laid upon bis ;^rave-~if a 
rich man, in a little hut built upon the grave. 
The body itself i.s often wrapped in a large amount 
of cloths and habiliments; food, drink, and 
tobacco arc place<l in the coffin. Slaves and wives 
are buric<l with a man of importance, that he may 
not enter the spirit-world unattended. dMie usual 
purification by bathing, to rid them of the contact 
of the spirit, is underg«)ne immediately aft«jr the 
burial by those who have dug the grave or taken 
part in the ceremony. The next day the medicine¬ 
man sprinkles the survivors, tlndr proi)erty, and 
the entrances to the village with a decoction of 
balondo-bark for the same purpose, M'hile the 

S le yaculate prayers to the 8i)irit for wealth or 
The mourners remove to another house and 
remain there during the period of mourning, lest 
the spirit return and eat with them, thus causing 
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sickness. For any important person, dances are 
held from time to time as a gratification to his 
spirit during the mourning. Improvised songs are 
sung in j>rai 8 e of the deceased. Wailing, rending 
of garments, and other signs of woe are practised 
in abundance. Wlien anything untoward happens 
of which the cause is unknown, it is put down to 
the spirit, and prayers are made with offerings of 
food and drink at the grave, that tlie spirit may 
cease from disturbing the survivors, and bless 
them instead. The usual inquiry is held as to the 
cause of death, and the person accused is compelled 
to disprove the charge of witchcraft by the poison- 
ordeal, to which he generally succumi) 8 . 

\Vhether it is held delinitely and dogmatically 
that spirits never die may be doubted. But they 
are unquestionably l>elieved by many of the tribes 
to be capable of re-incarnation. Some of them, 
at all events, are bom again, either in their own 
family or another, or even as beasts. Thi.s, it 
seems, may happen repeatedly. 

The Barotse are firm believers in the trans¬ 
migration of the soul after death into an animal. 
A cliief re appears as a hippopotamus ; others come 
back as snakes, hyienas, crocodiles, and so forth 
(Decle, 74 ; Bertrand, The Kingdom of the Barotsi^ 
London, 1899, ‘ 278 ). The deceased rnonarchs are 
the principal divinities. They are called ditino. 
The town where a king has lived has a sacred grove 
adjacent to it, surrounded by a palisade covered 
M'ith mats; and in that grove is nis Uimb. It is 
kept scrupulously clean and tidy. At every new 
moon the women piously sweep lx)th the tomb and 
its approaches, as well as the village itself. The 
custo(tian of the tomb is a kind of priest; he may 
enter the immediate presence of the divinity ; he 
is an intermediary between the latter and those 
who come to pray. No others are allowed to enter 
the grove. Even the reigning king, when he comes 
to consult the ancestor who rejmses there, must re¬ 
main without ; he must make known his request 
to the custodian, de}»osit his offering, and await 
the result of his petition. The ditmo are con¬ 
sulted in case of sickness, drought, and public 
calamity of various kinds. In 1896, when the 
cattle-plague swept through the continent, the 
Barotse had recourse to their ditino ; and it is 
curious that their cattle escaja^d the pestilence, 


ever trilling, to show resnect and pray for a pros- 
j>erous journey, or to render thanks on a safe return 
(B^guin, 1‘2U). An ordinary chief is usually buried, 
as among the Zulus, in his cattle-kraal. A father’s 
grave, we are told, is resj)ected and visited by his 
offspring on certain occasions (Bertrand, 278), pro¬ 
bably for purposes of worship. 

5 . Idols.—Among the Central, South-eastern, 
and South-western tribes idols are unknown, 
'riie objects which have sometimes been described 
as idols are merely dolls. Most of these dolls are 
no more than playthings, though some are carried 
by women as amulets to produce children. A sort 
of amulet or fetish is made, as already mentioned 
(p. 356^), by the Baronga at a chief’s death, of por¬ 
tions of his exuvice. Among the Northern tribes 
idols are of the rarest occurrence. The sacred spear 
of the Warundi is hardly an idol, d’lie Achewa of 
North-eastern Rhodesia are said to conjure the 
spirit of the dead into a doll or image composed of 
small pieces of wood enclosing a tiny box made of 
the handle of a gourd-cup; the whole is bound 
round with calico and bark-rope, and afterwards 
receives the prayers of the survivors. Elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika, the 
habitation of the disembodied soul is a curved 
human image. It is set up in or near a village. 


and prayers and sacrifices are addressed to it 
{FL xiv. 61). An image of a god is reported 
on apparently good authority to nave existed at 
Mwaruli, tended by priestesses, who were called 
the wives of the god. This seems to require fur¬ 
ther investigation. Among the Western tribes the 
case is different. As hasten already (§ 4 ) noted, 
images are used in the worship of the dead, as well 
as family fetishes comparable with those of the 
Baronga chiefs. On the West Coa^st the objects 
most usually associated in the mind of ICuropeans 
with the religion of the natives are called ‘ fetishes.’ 
Properly speaking, the word fetish (from the Portu¬ 
guese feiti^.o) means ‘ sorcery ’ or ‘ amulet.’ Fetishes 
are of two kinds, protective and imprecatory. The 
protective class consists of wooden human (fre¬ 
quently ithyi)hallic) figures and objects of various 
other stibstances and shapes. Some of them are 
regarded a.s personal beings, or, at least, as pos¬ 
sessed of an indwelling spirit; others are mere 
amulets. When one of the former is made, a man 
(or, according to the kind of fetish, a woman) who 
is a mc.mbcr of the family for which it is made is 
chosen as its custodian and spokesman. A cere¬ 
mony of conscci ation is performed by the nganga, 
by which the spirit, or voice, is 8 Ui)j)osed to enter 
tlie spokesman’s head. The spirits of such fetishes 
are .‘^aid to he brought by one or other of the winds. 
Tlie imprecatory fetishes consist entirely of wooden 
figures, generally human, into which nails are driven 
from time to time, and wliich are therefore known 
as n.ail-fetishes. Into every one of these fetishes 
the spirit of some known person is eorijurcd w'hen 
it is made. It is first decided whose sjurit is to Ije 
secured. The nganga then goes witli a party into 
the hush and calls out the name of the doomed 
man. Having done that, he proceeds to cut down 
a tree, from which it is believed that blood gqislies 
forth. A fowl is killed, and its blood is mingled 
w ith that of the tree. The fetish is shaped from 
the tree, and the person named dies, certainly 
wdthin ten days ; his spirit, in fact, is thenceforth 
united with the fetish. The nail-fetish is used for 
two purposes. Oaths are sw'orn by it: the person 
swearing calls uimn it to kill him if he do or have 
done such and such a thing, and he thereupon 
drives a nail into it. At a ‘big palaver’ (disnute 
or law’suit) the fetish is brought out, and each of 
the parties strikes it, thus imprecating death ujion 
himself if he do not sjieak the truth. The other 
urpose for which nail-fetishes are used is to call 
own evil upon another person. The client goes 
to the fetish, makes his demand, and drives a nail 
into it. The palaver is then settled, so far as he 
is concerned. ‘ The kulii (spirit) of the man w hose 
life w’as sacrificed upon the cutting of the tree sees 
to the rest’ (Dennett, Black Man's Mind^ 85 ft.). 
Numerous examples of the nail-fetish are to be seen 
in European museums, of wdiich the finest, perhaps, 
is one called ‘ Mavungu,’ left by Miss Kingsley to 
the Bitt-llivers Museum at Oxford. The nail- 
fetishes, how'ever, because used for jmrely impre¬ 
catory purposes, are regarded quite dillereutly from 
all other objects of urayer or suijeniatiiral beings. 
They are connected in the minds of the people 
with hostile magic rather than with religion. 
Their priests form a class apart. 

6 . Priests, medicine - men, diviners, and sor¬ 
cerers.—(f^) Central and i>uiith‘ eastern tribes. 
Among the Central and South-eastern tribes sacri¬ 
fice is usually offered by the living head of the 
family or tribe to his ancestors. But there is an 
order of men some of whom among certain tribes 
are charged with this duty. These men, who 
are now suppressed as far as possible by the law 
of the white man, are commonly called watch- 
doctors or medicine-men. Among the Bavenda 
they are divided by a recent observer into nine 
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distinct cl.iases, viz. ( 1 ) rain makers; ( 2 ) witch- 
finders ; (3) medicine-doctors; (4) a cl.'isa whose 
duty it is to consecrate weapons and make the 
warriors invulneralde; (5) women who, armed 
with a calalwish - rattle, foretell fortune or mis¬ 
fortune; (ti) another kind of medical practitioners 
who cure illness by sucking the evil out of the 
patient’s Ixaly ; (7) a third kind of medicaJ practi¬ 
tioners whose duty it is to cure insanity; ( 8 ) a 
further kind who undertake the cure of the sick 
by dancing during the night; (9) family or elan 
priests, calkal cheji (sing.). The head of each clan 
or family choosas his whose duty it is to 

sacrifice once a year at the beginning of harvest ; 
who speaks witli tlie divine ancestors, and brings 
their answers to mankind. The cke,Ji of the 
Bavenda king is a woman, his ehlest sister or 
nearest female relative. In all other cases it is a 
man. The generic name of all the.se classes is 
dzi-ixiinga (sing. ilang>i) {JAI xxxv. 379). Ihe 
word nang i is common to many of the Bantu 
tongues, and means in strictness a man who is 
skilled in any particular matter (Callaway, op. 
cit. 131). 'file Zulus have a class of nanga who 
are diviners, anotiier class of rain-makers, whose 
business it is to make rain and drive away light¬ 
ning and hail, a third who practise medical magic, 
and .so forth. To become a diviner a man must 
be entered by the amatongo (manes). 'I’hey are 
said to ‘ walk in his body.’ He complains of pain, 
conceives a distaste for food, and habitually avoid-, 
certiun kinds. He becomes ‘a house of dreams.' 
After some time he manifests pos.session by re¬ 
peated yawning and sneezing. Then be has con¬ 
vulsions. He sleeps merely by .snatches ; he begins 
to sing. Sacrifices are ottered for him. Finally, 
he takes an emetic winch * makes the Itongo 
white,’ and after being subjected to variou.s te.st.s 
he is reco<^mized as a diviner. Candidates for the 
class of ram-makers, on the other hand, are chosen 
by other iziiianga, who put them through a course 
of fasting (Callaway, op. rit. 259 tf., 383). Furtlier 
to the south the Xo.sa tril»es enumerate five kinds 
of doctors: ( 1 ) witch-doctors, including diviners 
and prophets; (2) surgeons or bone-setters; (3) herb- 
doctors ; (4) rain - doctors ; and (5) war - doctors. 
Except the last, who are always men, they may be 
of either sex. The word used for ‘doctor’ among 
the.se trilies is igqlra, [)erhaps of Hottentot deriva¬ 
tion (Hewat, Bantu Folklore^ 19<J5, p. 27 ff.). 

Sicknesa ia rauaed by the manes, or by fabulous monsters, or 
by the auj^dcal pracLicea of some evil dUjK)«ed i)erso«i, or else it 
ia ' only sickness and nothing more.’ The first thin;jf when 
attacked with disease is to ascertain to which of tlie^ic kinds of 
aicknesi It belongs. This is done by divination ; and the diviner 
often knows or can divine the remedy. In coses of sickness 
declared to be due to w itchcraft, the next step is to divine, or 
'smell out,’ the sorcerer, and to counteract nis magic. "The 
one subject that all Kafirs are agree<l upon,’ we are told (and 
the statement is true of the whole liantu race, and indeed of 
all peoples in their stage of civilization), ‘is the reality of magic. 
No Kafir in his senses dreams of doubting the tremendous power 
of magic’ (Kifld, The Enential Kafir, iyo4, p. 139). Magic ia 
inextricably mixe<l up with religion. It Is applied to everything. 
In worship, in war, at birth, at marriage, it is part of all cere¬ 
monies. Ft protects the c.attle, the cultivated grain and roots, 
the lives and health of the i>eople. It Is performed at puberty, 
in sickness, on a journey. By maidc, rain is made to bring forth 
the fruits of the earth, or tliunaerstorms, hail, and bli|^hting 
droughts are averted. Ail these are l>eneficent applications of 
magic, approved by public opinion. But there Is another aspect 
of magic. The power that can work good can work evil. Some 
of tile ceremonies on the occasion of a war are intended to terrify 
or to injure the enemy. In like manner an evil-disposed indi¬ 
vidual < an cause misfortune, sickness, or death to any one of 
wliom he may be envious, or against whom he nuty have a 
gTTidge or an injury to avenge. It is the business of the 
fUiwja on any sucli occasion to discover the witch. On every 
death (at any rate, on the death of every wealthy or important 
person) an iiu^uest is held to ascertain the cause, and, if deter¬ 
mined to i>e witchcraft, then to divine the criminal. A favourite 
method of divining is by means of small liones, stones, and shells, 
which are use<l as tlice. According as they fall when thrown 
by the diviner, they indicate the answer to the questions he 
puts, ’The diviner is generally a shrewd, experience<l man, who 
knows how to attune Ills discoveries i<» the expectations ami the 


preludices of his clients. The yienalty of witchcraft exerclsetl 
agsunst individuals is death and coiifi.scation to the chief of ail 
the nlToiulor’s goods. The practice of ‘ smelling out,’ or dis¬ 
covering, witches is therufore proflluble to the ruler, and is, 
h(>sides, a means of keejiing his subjects in oontimial fear ami 
subjecliori. Its result h.w very often been so disfistrous, and 
has spread so much misery, devastation, and death among the 
tribes, that it has lieen prohibited in all the British colonies. 

(A) Soutfi-wMtern — I'lio Heiuro inetlicine- 

rnen are divided into tbreo classes, viz. ( 1 ) witch¬ 
doctors proper {ongangn, pi. ozonganga)^ wlio 
combine the profc.ssions of pliy.sician iiml poisoner ; 

( 2 ) sootlusH^'ers (o//iAuAtf, pi. ozombuhe), who foretell 
the outcome of political action by the inspection of 
the entrail.s of .slaiigliteretl cattle; (3) diviners 
{ombetere, pi. ozombvtcre). 'i’iiese last are called in 
to ascertain the ^>er.soii wlio has caused misfortune, 
disease, or evil ot any kiml. The moil us operandi 
is to take tliree iron beatls or small round stones 
in the left hand, and slowly move the haml up 
and down. From the way in which the beads 
arrange tlietnselves, on the lines of the hand and 
tlie lingers, as this i.s done, tlie diviner arrives at his 
conclusions. The ineiliciiie-man’s art descends from 
fatlier to son, or if there he no son, to the pnuj- 
titioner’s younger brothers, to whom it is seer etly 
taught. Ordeals are not in use. 1 here ia no 
order of priests strictly so called. I'lio father of a 
hou.sehold is the priest of his ancestors ; he oilers 
the sacrifices and prayers (see § a). 

(f) Northern tribes. — It has already been men 
tinned (§ 4 (c)) that the priests of tluj Banvoro in 
the Uganda I'roteetorate are called, eijually witli 
the ancestral spirits wlmse w'oishij) tliey ecmdiict, 
b'lrhirezi. They cumhine the functions of priest, 
sorcerer, and witcli-doctor, and eacli clan seems to 
rejoice in one such accreilited otficial. But there 
are, besides these, private practitioners in black or 
white ma^ic. The Bahima aristocracy have a pro- 
fouml belief in witchcraft. The country of Ankole 
used to be continually agitateii liy the ‘.smelling- 
out’of witciies and wizards, and their execution. 
The Hima inedicine-inen collect a certain grass, ot 
which they make hay. This hay is put into ajar 
of mead, banana-wine, or sorghmn-f>eer, and left 
for twenty-four hours in one of the small huU or 
shrines alreaily (§ 4 ) described. The liquor is 
afterwards removed, and drunk as a medicine. 
The medieine-inen also make little oval-sliaped 
or cubical pieces of wood, over which they mutter 
incantations, and then sell them for amulets, 
especially to persons who are troubled with sick- 
ness or oad (freams (Johnston, Uganda^ ii. 588, 
632). 

Among tlie Baganda tlie priests of go<ls and 
ancestral spirits were termed bamandxoa. They 
wore aprons conHi.>iting of little wliite goat-skiiis, 
and were ailoine<l with amulets. They were also 
diviners. If a man was travelling, and wTshe^l 
for news of his parents and his wife, he went to the 
rnandwa^ who, lurnished with his nine cowry sheila 
.sewn on a strip of leather, would with this strip 
make the sign of the cross and (ling it before him, 
and then, as if inspireil, would reply to the ques¬ 
tions. The cross wa-s employed os a symbol by the 
iriests l>efore the introduction of Christianity. 
Jesides the nriests there were throe classes of 
‘doctors’ in Uganda, viz. ( 1 ) musawo, a physi¬ 
cian, skilled in nerUs and the treatment of ulcers, 
wounds, and skin-diseases ; ( 2 ) muloao^ a sorcerer ; 

(3) mwabutwa^ a poisoner. The mutogo is reputed 
to travel about at night stark naked, a diseiiilK>died 
spirit at all events in some respects, and in his own 
belief as well as in that of others. If in this con- 
iition he dance at midnight before a banana 
plantation, tlio trees will wither and the fruit 
shrivel. He is said to exercise mesmeric influence 
over weak-minded people, ‘ He is used as a de 
tective of criminals * (pre.sumably a ‘ smeller-out ’), 
and for ca.sting love-charms or secretly injuring an 
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enemy. He is often confounded with the priest, 
and carries on the worship of 8 j)irits (Johnston, 
op. cit. ii. 678, 676). , 

I’lie Wa-yao and Maug’anja seem to po.s-sess no 
priests as a special order in whom are vested the 
ri^^ht and duty of ai)proaelnn^' tlie hi^^lier pjwer.s. 
As alrea<ly mentioned (§ 4), tl»e head 01 every 
family oilers the j)rayers and sacriliees to his 
ancestors, and a woman is often .set a))art as 
pnjjdietess or diviner. 'I'lie visiufiamja i)ractises 
as a pliysician, usin^ siin[)le 8 and cliarms, and per¬ 
forming rough surgical oijerations. The tlivineror 
sorcerer (rnchisango) determines the cause of disease, 

‘ smells-out ’ the witch who has Tjroduc< <l sickness 
or misfortune, and generally auvi.ses (for a sub¬ 
stantial consideration) any clients who may seek 
his aid. This he d(jes osteii.sibly by inspecting the 
contents of a gourd Idled with sticks, Ixmes, claws, 
piece.s of pottery, and so forth, much in the way 
previously describe*!, and by shaking a gourd- 
rattle idled with pebbles. Alter a death and on 
other occasions an inquiry is liehl. The diviner is 
usually a woman. On the day apj»ointed for the 
ceremony she proceed.s, accomjjanied by a strong 
guard of armed men, to the place, and goes through 
a dance, wherein she is gradually wrought up into 
a mure or less delirious condition, and is then sup¬ 
nosed to be under the inlluence of the 'tna.sohi. 
\Vitehes are believed not only to have supernatural 
knowledge, but also to be addicted to cannibalism. 
They kill, as Hamlet’s father was killed, by in.stil- 
ling a powerful poison into the ear as the victim 
sleeps. When he is dead, they are believed to liold 
midnight orgies and eat the body. The person 
accused of witchcraft Is required to undergo the 
poison-ordeal, which is rarely refused, everybody, 
of course, being confident of innocence. Sometimes 
it is administered by proxy, the recipient being a 
dog or a fowl, whicti is tied to the accused. In 
case of refusal to undergo the test, the alleged 
witch used to be burnt. (Jne who dies under the 
poi.son-ordeal is denied the ordinary rites of sepul¬ 
ture (Macdonald, chs. ii. iii. iy. v. xv.), Kain- 
rnaking is practi.sed, but there is no professional 
cla.ss of rain-makers. There is some evidence that 
the ceremonial clearing-out of w'ells by women, as 
among the liaronga, is a rain-charm. Mpambe is 
supplicated for ram. In an account niven by a 
missionary of one such ceremony, which inay pro¬ 
bably be taken as representative, the leading part 
was taken by the cliicf’s sister, w’ho occupies an 
important position in the tribe. After prayer and 
dancing, ‘ a large jar of w ater was brought and 
placed before the chief; first Mbudzi (his sister) 
washed her hands, arms, and face; then w ater w as 
[)oured over her by another w'oman ; then all the 
women rushed forward with calabashes in their 
hand.*', and, dipping them into the jar, threw the 
water into the air, with loud cries and wild 
gesticulations.’ Amulets and ‘ medicine ’ of difler- 
ent kinds are used for various purposes, oH'ensive 
and defensive—for protection against thieves, 
against croct>ililes and other fierce animals, to 
assist hunters, warriors, thieves, and so forth ; and 
objects are buried to bewitch, or at least they are 
discovered by diviners in the process of ‘smelling- 
out.’ These* i)ractices, how^ever, otter no striking 
peculiarity (W erner, 56, 76, 80). 

Aniong‘the Warundi the father or mother of the 
family acts as priest of the manes. Other objects of 
worship are served by special priests. The chief of 
these is Kiraiiga. As we have seen (p. 359*), his 
priest may be either a man or a woman, who is called 
by the same name as the divinity, and is held to be 
in.spired by him. A kiranga is made in one or 
other of three ways: ( 1 ) by inheritance ; ( 2 ) by 
being struck by lightning ; or (3) by inspiration or 
po.ssession during the adoration of the sacred spear. 


Ihvination is practised by professors of the art 
similar to those among other liantu tribes. The 
belief in witchcraft presents no special features. 
When sickness occurs, a medicine-man is called in 
to counteract the sorcery, tliouj'h various vegetable 
remedies are known, as w ell as bleeding and cautery. 
(Jrdeals (re.d-liot iron or b*)iling water) are resorted 
to in ord(u to diseoveu' the w ilcli. The dead bodies 
of such a.s are conv icird of sorcery are left unburied. 

The Awemba king was the chief priest of the 
milungn and of hi.s ancestors, though the manage¬ 
ment of the ritual was generally left to the 
basing'anga (pi. of sinifanga), who formed the 
regular priesthood. ‘ Tiieir mam function was to 
interpret the will of the inilungu and the niipaski 
p. 359'd, and to combat iht; evil enchantments of the 
iorcerers. They named children at birth, superin¬ 
tended the sacriliees, tern led the sick, and charmed 
away diseases by divination and their amulets’ {JAI 
xxxvi. 15.7). Their ottice was not hereditary. Mostof 
the old people claimed to be basing'anga, by virtue of 
tlieir position as the oldest members of the family. 
There is a class of women wlio assert that they are 
poss(‘,sscd by some dead ciiief. They hold what may 
be des»-,ribcd as stances at times, and are regarded 
with great veneration. It need hardly be said that 
.sorcery is an article of belief. The ivaloshi (wizards 
or sorcerers) are reputed to compass, by means of 
black arts and pow’erful ‘ medicines,’ the death of 
anylxidy who comes under their bun. They and 
they alone worship the vibanda{\). 359^^), wdio impart 
to Ihem instructions, ‘medicines,’ and pow'er to 
change into predatory wild beasts. Wizards are 
sometimes possessed by vibanda [JAI, loc. cit.). 

{d) Western tribes .—Turning to the Western 
tribes, we have already mentioned the nganga in 
treating of the nail-fetishes (p. 361^). The other zin- 
ganga (pi. of nganga) —at any rate, among the Bavili 
—form a hierarchy, at the head of which is the king. 
Some of them are attached to special divinities or 
sacred groves. As might be expected, many of 
them otticiate not merely as priests, but also as 
physicians ; for disease and misfortunes of all sorts 
are held here, os elsewhere, to be due to more than 
what we call natural causes. The nganga, there¬ 
fore, treats the sick, and, like his brethren among 
other branches of the liantu race, i)rovides pre¬ 
ventive ‘medicines’ intended to avert danger from 
wdtchcraft, w eapons, wild beasts, and other possible 
fatalities. He also divines the origin and remedy 
for sickness, the wizard who has caused it, and 
many other matters connected witli the hopes and 
fears of his clients. On the death of the king, the 
nganga mpuku, or chief diviner, decides by the aid 
of a magical mirror, in case of doubt, which of the 
eligible children of the royal princesses is to be the 
new king. Certain of the zinganga otticiate in the 
administration of ordeals. In so far os these onleals 
are distinguishable from other methods of divina¬ 
tion, they may be described as the taking of 
powdered bark of the Ukasa (tree) or the Bundu 
(herb), or inissing of hot knives across the palm.s 
and calves of the accused. Some of the Upper 
Congo tribes are said to be happy enough to be 
destitute of any ordeal for witchcraft, and indeed 
of any nganga. _ ^ , 

7 . oupreme Being. Nature-spirits.—(a) Central 
and S.^. tribes. —The most *d).''cure and difticult 
question connected with the religion of the Bantu 
is w'hether they have any belief in a Supreme Cod, 
a Creator, an overruling Providence. Confining 
our attention for the moment to the Central and 
South-eastern tribes, we may say without fear of 
contradiction that the notion of creation is foreign 
to their minds. As they dwelt on a great cont inent 
the question of the origin of heaven and earth never 
entered their thoughts. Concerning the origin ol 
men and of animals, they were not wholly devoid 
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of speculation. The Zulus speak of Unkulunkul 
as the first of men, the man wlio in some wa; 
brou^iit men into existence. But they are by m 
means agreed as to Iio\v he did so. Be himself i 
said to have sprung out of a bed of reeds. It is no 
clear, however, that this expression is to be take: 
literally. Some were of opinion that he begai 
men, or that he made them out of a reed. Otlien 
thought he had dug them up or split them out of n 
stone. The word Unkulinikulu simply means tin 
mo^t remote ancestor known to a trifni or a clan 
Every clan has its own Unkulunkulu, and tl 
word is ordinarily ti.sed as equivalent inditrerentl^ 
to our ‘great-great-grandfather ’ and ‘ great-great 
grandmother’ (compare the nkulu of the iWili 
pp. 360^, 301''). Vthlanga is another name fre 
(piently cited as that of a Zulu creator. The word 
means a reed, and is metaphorically used for a 
source of being. Tims a father is described as the 
Uthlanga of his cliildren, from wiiicli they st<K>led 
or broke o/l’ as the otl’sets from a reed. Unkulii- 
nkulu, in tiie sense of First Man, is sometime.s said 
to have begotten men by Uthlanga ; in such a case 
I'thlanga is regarded as his wife. Umdnhuka (from 
ukudabuka, ‘ to be broken ofi ’) is a tliird expression, 
sometimes used in a personal sense as ‘ tin; lord or 
chief who gives life,’ami identified with IJthlaiigji. 

Nor have the Zulus any belief in a personal, 
sujueme, overruling I’roviuence, There are tradi¬ 
tions of a lord, or chief, in heaven. Bishop 
Callaway, however, after a most patient inquiry, 
came to the conclusion that in the native miml 
there is hardly any notion of Deity, if any at all, 
wrapt up in their sayings about a heavenly chief. 
‘When [this expression] is api)lie«l to Cod, it is 
simply the result of [Cliristian] teaching. Anumg 
themselves he i.s not regarded as the Oeator, nor 
as the Preserver of Mon, but as a power’ (Calla¬ 
way, op. cit. IlM). The result ot M. Junod's 
inquiries among the allied tribe of the Baronga Ls 
to the same effect. The problem of creation does 
not trouble the lionga mind. But tlie word 7t/o, 

‘ Heaven,’ ordinarily applied to the sky, embraces a 
much vaguer, vaster, but quite embryonic notion. 
.\s such it means a jdace, and more than a place, 
a power whicli manifests itself in thunder or in 
portents such as twins. It is called ‘ Lord,’ but is 
regarded for the most part as essentially im¬ 
personal. 

(^/) Central tribes. —The religious l>eliefs of the 
inland tribes have never I^een the subject of in¬ 
quiry so systematic and minute as that to which 
Callaway subjecte<l the ladiefs of the Zulus. But 
the evidence, so far as it goe.s, concerning the 
Basil to and the Becliuana is to the same elleet . 
There is a word common to tliese and other tribes 
of the interior wliicli has Iieeii adopteil by the 
missionaries to translate ‘Cod.’ It was a«foi)ted 
many years ago before the native idea.s were fully 
understood ; and it is now too late to displace it, 
althougli, as it turn.s out, it was an unfortunate 
choice. That word is, in its Secimana form, 
Morimo. It means a gliost or discmlxjdied spirit, 
and it ha.s a strong flavour of malevolence. 

‘ Alorimo,* ways MolTat, ‘ to those v^ ho knew anythinjf al^out it, 
had beejj repreHente<l as a malevolent «i’U> or thiritr.’ Arl>ou.s8et 
declares: ‘ All the blacks whom I have known are atheista, but 
it would not be difficult to find amonj^nt them some theists.' 
This .seems contradictory. What he probably means Is that 
individuals mi^ht be found, thoujfh he liud not met thtftn, who 
had a vague speculative notion of a Supreme Being. He goes 
on: ‘Their athei.sm, however, does not prevent their being 
extremely super.stitiou.s, or from rendering a kind of worship to 
their ance.stors, whom they call Ilaritiw, or iri the singular 
Moriino’ (Arbousset, 39). Lariino beyond doubt means the 
ancestral vianea. A phrase for dying is * going to Barimo.’ A 
lunatic, or one dclirif)us or talking foolishly, is calle<l liarimo, 
that is, one posses.'.ed by one or more of the manes. There is 
another plural of Morirnn, namely, ilerimo, which is often trans- 
!ate<l ‘gods,’ and which is the word used in the .Sesuto phrase 
alK>ve cited (5 4 ) for cattle. In the tongue of the Bavenda the word 
l/r-f/jimo, which is a di.ilectic form of Morirno, means ‘ nothing 


else but the totality of the good souls of their ancestors, who have 
not been rafui [maleflcent sorcerers], with tiie founder of their 
tribe as head, and the ruling chief as living representative. 
Besides this Modzimo, of which the plural is VaazUno (corre- 
siKxidingto liarimo], meaning the single souls of their ancestors, 
tiiey also have Medzimo (correspontiing to Meritno], anotfier 
plural of ilodzimo, which denol.es the nmn^v objects on earth 
which have been made the visible representative of the anc( stors 
of each clan and f.-imily.' Among these Medzitno are c/iumcra(ed 
‘cattle, goals, sheep, orw'eajxms and lends of old dead a/icestois.' 
‘ Even shrubs, flowers, or rushes,’ we are told, ‘ may be creattnl 
Medzimo ‘ (JAI xxxv. 378f.). 

Besides the Modzimu^ the Bavenda are said to 
have a ilini idea of a Creator, whom they call 
Ko.‘<ana, and who no longer interferes with the 
all’air.s of the world. Ho lias left the hu.sine.'^.s in 
the hands of another divinity nameii Kalowimba, 
who is the rewanler of good and the jainisher of 
evil. Balowimha is rnucli feared, and in everyday 
life the jieojile pray to him, though the two annual 
sacrifices at ploiif^hing and at harve.st, and sacrifices 
ortlered by tlie witch-doctors on account of illness 
or calamities, are offered exclusively to Minizimo. 
There i.s a third deity named Thovela, the jimtector 
»f pregnant W’omen and unlwrn children, and of the 
itranger and vi.sitor travelling through the country. 
The Bavenda have a tradition that they are immi¬ 
grants into the Transvaal from another eowntry. 
Their language points to tlieir aflinity with the 
leojiles of the (Ireat Lakes, though it has been 
bought that they came from the Lower Congo 
ib. 378, 305). The belief in the gods just men- 
ioned is quite different from that of the more 
outherly tribe.s, and it seems to need more ex- 
ended inquiry. All altrilmtioiis, for e\amj>Ie, to 
avageami barbarou.s jieoplesof lielief in a god who 
ispenses rewards and punishment.s after de.atii are 
o oe received with great caution. Such state- 
;ients are generally foreign to their religion,'* idea.s, 
,nd on cIo.‘*e examination are di.seoverwl to l>e 
imded on a mi.sapprohen.sion. 

(r) South‘V'Cste.r)i tribes. —'Die Herero word u.sed 
>y the mi.s.sionaries to transiat-o ‘ Cod ’ is Mukurv 
—a choice a.s unfortunate as the olher.s we have 
loted, since it is tlie .same wor<l o-s tliat used lor a 
e('ea.sed father or person of importanre who hri', 
ttained i/ao,ve-divine honours. When the lleioio.s 
nlered what is now German territory, they loiind 
n j)o.s.'<e.s.si(m of the country, besides the Bn.shmen, 
peojde called the Ovamho, or Hill Dainaras. 
'oncerning the Ovambo little is known. They 
,re, unlike the llereros, a jieaceful and retiring 
leople, and are probably earlier Bantu immigrant> 
;m.siderablv mingled witii Hottentot bloo«l. In 
jinmon with the Uvamho, the llereros have a 
lord, Knlnnga or Kurunga, wlih'h seern.s to l>e 
tymologically related to the Zulu word IJnknlun- 
In. Kalunga i.s .said to he the name among the 
jvamho of a mytliical being who gives fertility 
:) the fields, and kill.s only very bacl jxjople. He 
as, acconling to Ovamho lra<lition, a wife named 
lusi^i, and two chiklren, a girl and a Uiy. He 
ves in tlie ground near the chief village. In one 
ale it is relate.d liow’ he came up from the earth 
,nd ‘createil’ from ouna (‘little tilings’) which lie 
t up three couples, the ancestors (*f the Ovamho, 
be Bushmen, and the Hereros. His residence in 
he grouml, and the fact that tlie word musisi is 
le .singular of ansisi, the spirits of the dead, 
)oint to his being a deified ancestor. This itlenti- 
ication is the more probable if it be the fact, 

reporteil by one of the mi.ssionaries, that the 
iereros hohi Mukuru, Musisi, and Karunga to be 
me and the same. Vet, according to another mis- 
lonary, Karunga is to be distingui.shed from the 
vakiirUy and never was a human being. On the 
irhole, the same vagueness and uncertainty on these 
uhjects as in the case of the ('cntral and South- 
astern trilies is characteristic of the Ovambo and 
lerero.s. Their practical interest is centred in 
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the ovakurUy to whom alone they ofl'er «aciifice, 
tliough the Hereros sometimes cry to Kariinjj;a for 
help in danger, and on the occasion of a violent 
thunderstorm they pray to Karunga and Musisi to 
go away and flasli into tlie animals of the held and 
into the trees. According to their legend of origin, 
the human race is to be traced to a tree called 
Omurnborombonga, near Oiidonga, out of whicli a 
man and woman came in the begiiinirig {S. Afr. F. 
L. Jotirn. i. 67, ii. HSIK). 

{(I) Northern tribes. — Dr. Block, whose etyjuol<>gy 
has been generally accepted, connects with Kal- 
unga and Unkulunkulu a word we have alreatly 
found in use among several of tlie Northern tribes, 
and translated by the missionaries as ‘ (Jotl.’ That 
word, Muliinguy is applied by the Wa-yao ‘ to the 
human lisuka (p. 358“) when reganled as an object 
of worship or as an inhabitant of the spirit-world. 
But it is also used to denote that spirit-world in 
general or, more nroiicrly speaking, the aggregate 
of the spirits of all the dead. Tlie yiliiral form of 
the word is rarely heard, unless when the allu.sion 
is made to the souls in their individualities. . . , 
The untaught Yao refuses to assign to it any id<?a 
of being or personality. It is to him more a <juality 
or faculty of the human nature whoso aignilication 
he has extended so as to embrace the whole spirit- 
world. . . . Yet the Yao approaches closely to tlie 
idea of personality and a nersonal being when he 
speaks of what Mnlungu nas done and is doing. 
It is Mulungu who made the world and man and 
animals. . . . Mnlungu is also regarded as the 
agent in anything mysterious. “ It’s Mnlungu ” is 
the Yao exclamation on being shown anything 
that is beyond the range of his under.stamling.’ 
When it tfiunders Mulungu is .speaking; and the 
rainiKiw ia Mulungu’.s bow. Mulungu i.s .sometimes 
represented as assigning to the spirits their variou.s 
places in the snirit-world. He arranges them in 
rows or tiers. If, however, we consider the various 
a}>]>licatit>ns of the name and the u.sage.s connected 
with it, aiul compare it with the Zulu Unkulu- 
nkulu and the Bonga Tilo, we are compelled to the 
inference that there is a very small element of 
personality in it. It is vague, and es.sentially 
impersonal. When a mis.sionary endeavoured by 
means of it to convey to a Yao the idea of a 
lersonal God, such a.s Christians entertain, the 
leathen beginning to gra.sp the itlea spoke of Che 
Mjduiuju (Mr. God !), as if Mithout tlie personal 
prelix It meant .something quite ditl’erent to him 
(Jd/xxxii. IM ; Macdonald, i. 67). 

'I'he Maug’anja are acouainted with the w’ord 
Mulinigu., which in their uialect i.s Morungo. But 
the word they 'generally use for the same con¬ 
ception i.s MpaiM)e, Mpambe is invoked for rain. 
In .some ])arts the word is reported as meaning 
thunder, and sometimes lightning. Among the 
trilxjs of the coast Mnungu or Mulungu seems to 
mean ‘ Heaven,’ and thus to correspond with the 
Konga Tilo (Krapf, Suahili Diet.., Loud. 1882, s.v.). 
Mohinka, wliich appears to be the same word, is 
the name given by the Batonga on the banks of 
the Zambesi to that river (Thomas, Eleven Years 
in Central S. Africa, 377). 

The use of the word Mulungu by the Warundi 
and Awemba luis been explained in § 4. The 
latter people acknowledge nut do not wor.sliip a 
vague being, in some sense supreme, called Loza. 
He is said to be the judge of the dead, divuling 
them into vibandn, or evil spirits, and mipashi, or 
good spirits. This recalls the Yao representation 
of Mulungu as arranging the dead in tiers. Pro¬ 
bably neither statement is indigenous to the Bantu 
mind. The name of Leza is invoked only in bless¬ 
ing or in cursing; but the ordeal which a man 
accused of witchcraft or other serious crime is 
required to undergo ia said to be regarded as an 


appcMl to Leza. In any ca.se he is not anthropo- 
inorjihic, and receive.s no direct w'orship ; he is 
little if anything more than a name. 

further still to the north the Bahima have no 
clear idea of an overruling tied. It i.s .said indeed 
that they have a name for (jod ; but such name i.s 
ajqi.'irently associated only with the sky, the rain, 
and the thunderstorm. Whether the Baganda re¬ 
cognized any 8 u])rcrne Being is at least tloubtful. 

It appears from tlie i(u< going account of the 
beliefs of the Northern tribes that, while among 
none of them, so far as we know, is there, any more 
than among the Cential and Southern tribes, a de* 
hnite idea of a Sujueme Being, there is a tendency 
towards polytliei.sm. Many, indeed, of the tribe.s 
reccjgnize and have entered into relations of worship 
with beings so much abov,^ mankind, either living 
in the flesh or in tlie .‘-ty c of disemboilicd spirits, 
tliat they may fairly b-- d ‘scribed a.s gods (see § 4 ). 
Wh(,‘ther the.se god.s lo've lieen dev(dope»l, as Sir 
liariy Johnston and ( tuers think, from ancestral 
manes, or owe their c *gin to local spirits, or to 
va.ster. more vaguely «v.,ueived nature-spirits, is a 
very diliicult qucstioTi. 

ie) W estern —Nlore-spirit'- at all events 

seem to play their part in the n‘ligion of the 
We.^tern tribes. We have seen (§ 4 ) that localized 
spirit-- .'in* commonly known. 

Acconiiiig to the belief of the Bavili (if we may 
trust Mr. Dennett’.s exposition in liis book. At the. 
Dark of the Black Man .<t Mind), the world as con- 
ceive(i l>y them is filled w'ith Bakiri Bad (pi. of 
Nkid Ci). This phra.se he translates as ‘.speaking 
powers on earth.’ To these Bakici Baci a number 
of .sacred groves, which are known by their various 
names, are dedicated. Various kinds of trees and 
animals are al.so held sacreil, or Bakici Baci. All 
the provinces of the kingdom and the rivers are in 
aildition reckoned sacreiL and the representatives 
of all the different families owning .sacred ground 
within the kingdom are Bakici Baci. t)ne of the 
titles of the king is Nkici Ci ; ami he is said to l>e 
regarded as the product and final effect of the 
Bakici Baci. Certain of the Bakici Baci, such a.s 
Xikamaci, the north wind, and others, beside.s the 
king, are regarded as living beings and are pro¬ 
pitiated. But, speaking generally, they are not 
objects of Avo!shi}>—.still less actual gods. They 
may be vaguely recognized as ‘ powers’; they are 
rather, it would seem, sacred categories, in which 
practically everything (including many things that 
to us are mere abstractions) is included. 

They are said to be the personal attributes or 
manifestations of NzamVii. Over the concept of 
Nzambi, however, no little obscurity hangs. The 
name is found under various forms among all tlie 
Western Bantu, and jicrhaps even among the 
true Negroes to the nortli of the Gulf of Guinea. 
Its meaning is quite unknown. A wider know¬ 
ledge of Bantu philology is requiied to interpret 
it than is po.ssessed hy anybod}'’ wdio lias liitherfo 
guessed at it. Among the South-western tribe of 
the Hereros, Ndyambi is said to be identical with 
Karunga, already discussed. By tlie Barot.se, 
Nyambe is sometimes identified with the sun, 
sometimes regarded more vaguely as a kiml of 
Supreme Being, and the progenitor by a female 
being of the animals and man. roiiceniing the 
Mpoiigw’e our information i.s contrailictorv. Dr. 
Nassau represents the people as speaking of Njamhi 
as their father, and attributing to him the making 
of things in general. They suppose him to exist 
from an indefinite time past, and to^ have made 
some .'Spirits, but not iioeessarily all. Those whom 
he ha.s made live w ith him in Njambi’s Town. Dr. 
Nassau, liowever, rjuotes an earlier missionary w ho 
refers to Onyambe as hateful and wicked, and as 
only one of two spirits associated under ‘God’ in 
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tlie ^i)vernnit.‘rit of the world, but a]i]wirently with 
very little influence. The Fans, near nei;:'hl)ourH 
(tf the Mpoimwe, are rei)orte(l to believe in a 
number of pnls at the heaa of whom stands Nzanie, 
<ir Anyanibi, the Father who made or liegat all 
things. Hut the accounts given by the miaaionaries 
vary so much that it is impossible, in the present 
viate of our information, to bo sure of the exact 
“-tatiis of the ‘god’ in question. In any case he 
has long ago deserted the world, and is indifferent 
lo Ininian wants and sufferings. On the Upper 
Congo, Njambe figures as only one of four seem¬ 
ingly equal beings. He is the autlior of death, 
sickness, and evils of all kinds ; Libanza, another 
of the four, Iniing called ‘ (’rt ator.’ On the Lower 
Congo two beings are spoken of: Nzambi and 
Nzambi Mpungu. The latter is generally repre¬ 
sented as superior to the former, who is sometimes 
called his daughter, sometimes his wife, and 
sometimes is a male undergod. Nzambi, as a 
female being, is the subject of many legends. She 
is always ‘ spoken of as the “ mother,” generally of 
a beautiful daughter, or as a great princess calling 
all the animals about her to some great meeting, or 
palaver ; or as a poor woman carrying a thirsty or 
liungry infant on her back, begging for food, who 
then reveals herself and punishes those who refused 
her drink or food by nruwning them, or by re¬ 
warding with great and rich presents those 'who 
have given her child drink. Animals an<l people 
refer their palavers to her as judge’ (Dennett, 
Fjort, *2). Mr. Dennett has, however, in a more 
recent work given a ilifferent version of Nzambi. 
According to this, Nzambi is the abstract idea, 
the cause. ‘ From the abstract Nzambi procce<i 
Nzambi Mpiinmi, Nzambi Ci, and Kici.’ js’^zambi 
Mpungu is ‘Go<i Almighty, the father God who 
dwells in the heavens and is the guardian of the 
lire’; Nzambi Ci is ‘God the essence, the God on 
earth, the great princess, the mother of all the 
animals, the one who promises her daughter to the 
animal who shall bring her the fire from heaven,’ 
the Nzambi, in short, of his earlier aocoiint; Kici is 
‘ the mysterious inherent quality in tilings that 
causes the Bavili to fear aud respect.’ Mr. Den¬ 
nett proceeds to say that ‘ it is not unnatural that, 
one of the personalities of Zambi being Kici, his 
pciwers (or perliaps attributes) are called Hakici 
Haci, the speaking powers on earth, and that their 
product or final eHect is Nkici’ci (Kici on earth), 
one of tlie tribes of the king Maluango’ [Black 
.^Fail's Mind, 105, 166). Elsewhere, however, he 
makes Nyambi (to which he attaches the same 
meaning as to Nzambi) the nephew of Bunzi, the 
South Wind, and one of tlie Bakici Baci, while ad¬ 
mitting that ‘some people call God Nyambi instead 
of Nzambi’ [ib. 116). This agrees more nearly 
with Bastian’s account. lie represents Nzambi as 
a family fetish, originally descended from Bunzi, 
the F'atner and Mother of All, a local fetish or 
divinity of Moanda. It is, however, a fetish of 
high rank, since special powers for the consecration 
of other fetishes are assigned to it. It seems, in 
fact, to be the royal fetish ; for pork is the oninda 
of all its worshippers, and pork, as we know, is 
forbidden to the royal family. When a woman 
becomes pregnant slie is required to appear before 
Nzambi, in order that the nganrja inspired by the 
fetish may formally declare her conuition, paint 
her, and put a girdle round her as an amulet for 
easy delivery. Not until then is she permitted 
to mention the fact of her pregnancy (Bastian, 
Loango^Kmte, i. 175, 173). 

On the whole, we may probably conclude that 
the Western tribes have developed the belief in 
‘a relatively Supreme Being,' to use Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s phrase, to a point at which, though still 
vague, it does embrace the idea of the author of 


j tlie jue.sent condition of the world as they know it. 
' and tliat of a far-away, somnolent and indill'ercnt 
overlonl, wliose government is exercised by inferior 
and practically independent chiefs, comparable with 
the subordinate chiefs of a Bantu r<*alm. These, 
the real powers with which mankind comes into 
contact, are not arranged in any system intelligible 
to us from onr present information. I’hey com- 
jirise all the fiersonal beings imagined to infest the 
native’s environment, whether unseen or attacheil 
to a ‘fetish,’ or to superintend the affairs of the 
world, including a vast variety of more or less 
vaguely conceived nature-spirits. Unless secured 
to a protective fetish, or unless ancestral spirits, 
their activity is dreaded as at all events primarily 
ho.stile. Even their favour is of a very precarious 
de.seription, easily lost by the neglect, voluntary or 
involuntary, of offerings or of some orunda. 

Conclusion. —Bantu religion tlius divides into 
two great branches. The religion of the roving 
and warlike tribes of the centre and south of the 
continent is pure, or nearly pure, worship of 
ancestors. That of tlie more settled and agri¬ 
cultural tribes of the Great Lakes and the west 
of the continent is a mingled worship of nature- 
spirits and ancestors. Partly corresponding with 
this division is the ilistribution of the names Uii- 
kiilunknhi and Nzambi. Neither of these names 
has l>een reported from the north-ca-stern region, 
which was tlie centre of distribution of the Bantu 
peoples. The one has been developed on tlie 
eastern side of the continent among the ancestor- 
worshij>ping tiil.>es ; the other on tlie western side 
among the tribes acknowledging nature-spirits and 
paying worship to them as well a.s to the munes. 
But, where^ts the former do not, so far as we can 
discover, attach a definite personal conce[tt to Un- 
kulunkulii or its etymological variants, N/amhi, 
on the other hand, among the Western trilx's, iloes 
seem to convey a personal meaning, and is the 
subject of many mythological stories. It has been 
suggested with probability that these two names, 
with the two diflerent types of mental and 
religious evolution which tlicy mark, indicate 
separate streams of emigration by distinct branches 
of the Bantu race. But whether the distinction 
had arisen liefore these two branches parted com¬ 
pany, or how far the evolution was helped or 
nimlered by the climate, the nature of the country, 
the habits consequently acquired by the people, and 
theinlluenceof other races, lias yet to heuetermined. 

Literatcrr.—O ur information with rejjarrl to nearly all the 
Ilantu peoples is of a frajfnientnrv (lescription. Those best 
known to us are the tribes inhabiting; the southern part of the 
eentral plateau of .South AfriiMi and the coast-frin^'e from 
Dela^'oa Bay southwards. In the following list no altemjit, 
is made to enumerate more than the principal works to whicli 
we are indebted for our knowledg** of the customs and religion 
of the Bantu. Incidental contributions of value are often to 
be found in other writings by missionaries, travellers, and 
administrators. 

I. South EASTRRH tribes: John Maclean. A Comp/fndiurn 
of Kafir Laws and Customs, Cape Town, 1800 [intended for 
use in the courts of British Kaffraria]; H. Callaway, 
Nursery Tales, 'Traditions and Histories of the Zulus, I/)ndon, 
1S08, also Religious System of the Amazulu, London, 1870 [both 
fragments, but of the highest value]; Henri Junod, Les 
Raronga, Neuchatel, 1808 [the only systematic monograph 
on any of the tribes hitherto nublishedj; Heport of the Cape 
Government Commission on Natioe Laws and Customs, Cape 
Town, 1883. 

II. Ckstral TRTBRS General reference may be made to 
the writings of the missionaries: Moffat, Missionary Labours 
in S. Africa, Ix>ndon, 1843 ; Campbell, Travels in South Africa, 
3 vols.. Bond. 1815-23; Casalis, Les liassoutos, Paris, 1850 
(Eng. tr, London, ISOl); lAarensky, Reitnige znr Kenntniss 
Siuf-AfriJcas, Berlin, 1875 ; Mackenzie, 'Ten Years North of 
the Orange River, Edinburgh, 1871, Day-Dawn in Dark Places, 
London, 1884, Austral Africa, 2 vols., ib. 1887; Thomas, 
Eleven Years in Central S. Africa, London, IS73; Arbousset 
ami Daumas, Exploratory Tour, Cape Town, 184(5, and others, 
and of numerous explorers, 

III. South-WESTER X tribes: Andersson, Lake Nffami: 
Exploratitms and Discoveries during four Years' W'andenngsin 
the Wilds of SmUh-western Africa, Ixindon, 185(5; Edward 
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Dannert, Zum Jiechte dtr Ilerero, Berlin, 1906 (a juridkal 
creatlHO by a German official]; articlea on the Ilerero and Ovambo 
by German iniBsionaries in the South AJrican Folk-Lore Journal, 
Cope Town, 1879-1880. 

IV, NoRTUKHff TiiiHES-. Sir Harry H. Johnston, The 
Uganda Protectorate, 2 vols., London, 1902, also British Central 
Africa, Ix)ndon, 1897 ; J. F. Cunningham, Uganda and its 
Peoples, London, 1905; J. M. M. van der Burgt, Un Grand 
Peuple de VAfrique Kquatoriale, Bols-lo-Duc, 1904 [a work by a 
Roman Catholic missionary on the Warundi]; Duff Macdonald, 
Africana; or, the IJeart of Heathen Africa, 2 vols., London, 
1882 (a valuable work by a Scottish missionary to the Wa-voo 
and Mang’arija of the Shire Ilif^hlands]; A. Werner, The 
Natives of British Central Africa, London, 1906 [dealing chiefly 
with the same two tribes]. The Swahili and other tribes of the east 
coast have been to a large extent Arabize<i. For the most part 
they profess Muhammadanism, which is, however, greatly de¬ 
based by native superstitions. They need no special treatnient. 
The Masai, and neighbouring i^>eopleH of mingled Hamitic and 
Negro or Bantu blood, do not come within the limitsof this article. 

V. Westers or Forest tribes —Vor the coastal tribes, 
A. Bastian, Kin Besuoh in San Salvador, Bremen, 1859, also 


Die Jji-iitsr/ia Kxpedition an der Loango-Kiiste, 2 vols., Jena, 
1874 ; Hell Chatelain, Folk tales of Angola, Boston, 1894; 
M. H. Kingsley, Travels in b'cNf Africa, Loudon, 1897, also 
HVaf African Studies, 1899 ; R, E. Dennett, Notes on the Folk¬ 
lore of the Fjort, \iOndon, also At the Back of the Black 
Man's Mind, 1906. To these must be added the old writers 
Proyart, Ilistoire de Loang(i, Kulcom/o, tt aulres royaunies 
d'Ajriqnc, Paris, 1776, and Merolla, ‘A Vovage to Congo, and 
several other Countries in the South Africk ... in the Year 
1682,* in Churchill, Collectum of Voyages and Travels, i., Lond. 
1732, as first-hand authorities, all the more imporUnt because 
they describe (though often without understanding it) the con¬ 
dition of native society before it became so largely contaminated 
^ foreign intercourse. For the more inland tribes, see Du 
Chaillu, Explorations ami Adventures in South Africa, 
London, 1861, also A Journey to Ashangoland, 1867; Sir 
H. H. Johnston, The River Congo, London, 1884. Bentley, 
Pioneering on the Congo, 2 vols., London, 1900, the works of 
other members of the Baptist mission to the Congo, and 
Coillard, On the Threshold of Central Africa, Lond. and 
the works of other French Protest ant missionaries to the Larotse, 
should also be iiientionecL E. ISiDNEV liARTLAND. 
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Ethnic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 3G7. 

Christian— 

New Testament (J. V. Bautlkt), p. 375. 

Early (Klft.sopp Eake), p. 379. 

Later (H. (i. Wood), p. 390. 

Greek and Roman. —See Initiation. 

Hindu (D. Mackiciian), p. 406. 

BAPTISM (Ktlinic).—Anionj; many peoples a 
rite is found, pcilormed eitlier at infancy or later 
m life, which has considerable likeness to the 
ceremony of ( hristian baptism. Sometimes that 
likeness is only on the surface; in other cases it 
extends deener, and the pagan rite has also a 
religious aria ethical purpo.se. Tin* use of water 
in such a ceremony is connected with its more 
gciicial cercnionial use among heathen races as a 1 
means of ritual j)uritication. Tliis subject will be 
considered by itself (see ruBIFICATION); we con- 
line ourselves here to such rites as may be de8cribe<l 
as baptismal, and to an inquiry into the rationale 
of these, as well as into the causes which have led 
to water being used for this purpose. 

1. Origin of cthnir bopfismal i-ites. —First, let 
it be clearly understood that the ceremonial u.se of 
water in rites which are sometimes exceedingly 
simple, but at other times are profoundly symbolic 
and complex, though now inextricably connected 
with other opinions regarding its nature and 
power, has proceeded by a regular process of evolu¬ 
tion from the simple use of water as a clean.sing 
and purifying medium. Water obviously purifies 
the body i'rom dirt; then, as its powers become en- 
Iianeed in the primitive mind, it can cleanse from 
evil considered as a material or spiritual pollution, 
or can ward it oil' by a species of magical virtue ; 
until, Hmilly, it comes to be thought that it can 
also cleanse from the stain of moral guilt. This | 
comes into view when it is considered that the 
ceremonial use of water occurs frequently at pre¬ 
cisely those times which require its ordinary 
purifying powers, e.g. (diildbirth, or after contact 
of the person with disease or death. We shall 
now refer to some of the causes which have ex¬ 
tended the idea of simple purilication by w^ater, or 
have transformed it into a special ceremonial 
puriticatory rite, more or less symbolic, and con¬ 
nected with the giving of a name. 

2. Mother and child tabu at birth. —As a result 
of the general theory of sexual tabu, by which, 
through the mystery which surrounds certain 
periodic or occasional functions of woman s life, 
she is considered more or less dangerous, and must 
therefore be avoided, it is usual among savage 
races for the woman, during and after childbirtn, 
to be set apart from her fellows. She is frequently i 


ISM. 

Jewish (A. J. H. W. IIrandt), \k 408. 
Muhammadan (I). IL Malik in. \i,d), p. 409. 

Parsi.—See ‘ Indian ’ and Initiation (Farsi). 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 410 . 

Sikh.—See ‘ Indian,’ p, 400. 

Teutonic (E. Mook), p. 410. 

Ugro-Finnic.—See Initiation. 

isolated in a special hut [>reprjed for her, rs in 
certain parts of Australia, in North America, and 
in New Zealand {JAI ii. 268 ; Fetitot, Traditions 
indiennesdu Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1886, p. 267 ; 
Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the 
New Zealanders, London, 1854, p. 143) ; elsewhere 
she is set apart for some days after the birth 
to undergo rites of purilication. Childbirtli i.s 
one of those crises in human life, occasional or 
fieriodic, in which the persons pas.sing through 
them are regarded as centres of danger either to 
themselves or to others. It is as a result of this 
primitive belief that the period of maternity is a 
period of ceremonial ‘ uncleanness ’ ; the w oman is 
then tabu. But equally the child, which is part 
of herself, and ha.s been in such close contact with 
the mother, is also unclean—another centre of 
I danger. As a rule, therefore, w hatever ceremonies 
liave to V>e undergone by the mother to remove the 
tabu have also to be participated in by the child. 
Thus, with the Koragars ol West India, mother 
ami child are ceremonially unclean for live days, 
and both are restored to purity by a tepid bath 
(Walhouse, JA/iv. 375). 

Among the Polynesians the child is tnpu, and 
can be touched by none but sacred persons. He 
becomes noa (free from tapu) by the father touch¬ 
ing him with roast fern root, which he then eats. 
Next morning the eldest relative in the female 
line does the same (Shortland, op. cit. |43). Lus¬ 
tration of the woman and newborn child is prac¬ 
tised among the American Indians, Negroe.s, and 
Hottentots, who purify both mother and child by 
smearing them ‘ after the uncleanly native fashion 
(Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ ii. 432). Among the Karens 
* ciiildren are suppo.sed to come into the world 
defiled, and, unless that defilement is removed, 
they will be unfortunate and unsuccessful in their 
undertakings.’ This defilenieni is therefore fanned 
aw’ay by one of the elders with appropriate w'ords, 
after wliich he binds thread round the child’s wrist 
and gives it r name {JliASBe xxxvii. pt. 2, 131). 
So with the Malays, infants are purified by fumi¬ 
gation, and women after childbirth are halt-roasted 
over the purificatory fire (Skeat, Malay Magic 

London, 1900, 77). r i 

3. Mother and child at the mercy of evU spirits. 
— In addition to mother and ehihl lieing regarded 
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as unclean or tabu, tliey are also, according to 
widely distributed opinion, es|)ecially subject t( 
the attack of evil spirits. Tlieir very helplessnes: 
robably suggested this idea among peoples wlu 
elieved themselves surrounded at all times by hosti 
of spirits ready to snatch them away or to do them 
an ill turn. The child is thought by the people of 
East Central Africa to be most open to attack 
until seven days old. Here the spirits are nro 
pitiated by sacrifice (Macdonald, Africana, Lonaon 
1882, i. 224). The Kalmuks drive off tiie evil spirits 
from mother and cliihl b}^ rusliing about, sliout 
ing and brandishing cudgels {Palla.s, Reisrn^ St. 
Petersburg, 1771-76, i. oGO), while the tribes of 
(lie Malay reninsula scare them away with bon- 
(ire.s {Jour, Ind. Arch. i. 270). A similar pre¬ 
caution is prescribed by the Parsi sacred books—a 
lire or a lamp is kept lit for three days to keep 
away the Devs and Drujs, wizards and witches, 
wlio use their utmost efforts to kill mother and 
child (West, Pahhivi Texts, i. 316, 343-344, iii. 
277). Such beliefs have survived among the Euro¬ 
pean pea.'^antry, but with them it is now mostly 
either w’itehes or fairies who are feared. In .xiuiie 
districts witches were believed to carry off children 
to devour them in a ritual orgy at tlie ISabbat; 
while fairies stole the child in order to bring it up 
among themselves, leaving a puny changeling in 
itvS place. Hence the recent Scandinavian custom 
of never letting the fire out till the child is baptized 
— a custom identical with one followed by the 
ancient Homans; and the Celtic practice oi pro¬ 
tecting mother and child from fairies, spirits, and 
the like by carrying fire roimd them sunwise. 

4 . licnioval of tabu. — In order to remove the 
dangerous influences which were suppo.sed to 
emanate from the child and to neutralize the evils 
to which it was in turn exposed, various methods 
were and are re.sorted to. Among these are puri¬ 
fication by water, or by blood, or by fire, while 
analogous rites at birth or puberty, frequently in 
conne.\ion with the name*-giving ceremony, are 
tatuing, circumcision, and other bodily mutila¬ 
tions, or initiation, with the simulation of death 
and re-l)irth. Where such efforts had for their 
end the removal of tabu, they were maiidy of a 
purificatory nature. The tabu, in savage opinion, 
resembles lK)th a contagious and an infectious 
disease. It is a kind of invi.sible essence, surround¬ 
ing the tabued person or thing, and easily |)a.ssing 
over to other things and persons. All ntes for 
removal of tabu are, therefore, largely purificatory. 
Much the same may l)e said of the evil influences 
to which mother or child is exposed. But their 
removal is effected not only by purificatory rites, 
but by magical ceremonies, by sacrifices, or by 
terrorizing them. Examples of various methoas 
of removing tabu or external evil influences may 
be referred to. The subject is freauently placed 
by the fire, or fumigated with smoke or incense. 
Or the tabu or the evil is wiped or scraped oH' 
with the hands, which are then w’ashed, or with 
a scraper, which is afterwards buried or destroyed. 
Or, again, the evil is transferred bodily to some 
(.ither person or thing, according to a wide-spread 
series of rites of w’hich that of the scapegoat is an 
instance, and that of ‘ carrying out death * another. 
But the most natural method of all is that of 
wasliing or lustration with water. ‘ The tabu 
essence, as if exuding from the pores and clinging 
to the skin, like a contagious di.sease, is wiped off 
with water, the universal clean.ser* (Crawley, 
Mystic Rose,, London, 1902, 228). With the Jews, 
wasliing with water was one of the necessary cere¬ 
monial method.s of removing uncleanness or tabu ; 
so among the Navahos the man who has touched 
a dead body must remove his clothes and wash 
himself before he mingles with his fellows {BE, 


First Beport, p. 123); and Skeat tells us that 
among the Malays purification of mother and child 
is usually accomplished by moans of fire or a 
mixture of rice-flour and water {op. cit. 77 ), the 
procc.ss not only removing tabu, but ‘destroying 
the active potentialities of evil sjiirits.’ This 
ceremonial u.se of water is further illustrated by 
its use among the Kafir.*^, who, as Lichtenstein 
says {Travels in Southern Africa, London, 1812-15, 
i. 257), remove the contagion of the guilt of 
murder, of death, or of magic, by washing. So 
Ba.siito warriors bathe after battle t<j wash off the 
ghosts of their victims, ‘ meilicine.s ’ being put in 
the water by a sorcerer fai tlier up the stream 
(('asalis, Basutos, London, 1S61, p. 258). The wash¬ 
ing witli hi.stral water is thus nece.s.sary to remove 
the contagion of ‘ uiicloannes.s ’; it is also a safe¬ 
guard against impending evil, and acts a.s a kind 
of magic armour whicli turns aside the attacks 
of a visible or invi.sible foe. We go on now to 
ask why water should have this ellii'acy, cas a 
nrcliminary to showing its actual use in ethnic 
naptismal rites. 

5 . Water as a safeguard. —The animistic the«^ry 
of the universe which underlies all primitiv^e re¬ 
ligion and philosoph}" suggested that water wa.s a 
living being, which, in so far as it as.sisted the 
proce.sses of growth and aided men in other ways, 
might be presumed to be beneficent. But even 
apart from the animistic theory, water, more than 
any other thing in the universe, seemed to be 
alive. Its motion, its sound, its power, hinted at 
life; hence the s ivid Hebrew phrase (occurring 
kvith other peojiles also) of ‘ living water.’ It may 
bo jnesumed also that man soon di.'<co^■e^cd the 
nrifying effects of water for himself; its power 
of quenciiing thirst he already knew ; that of in- 
►’igorating the body by a plunge in its cool waves 
le must soon have found out, for he did not coniine 
this invigorating process to himself, but even bat bed 
the images of his gods on .stated occasions, in order 
to renew their powers. 'I'he further idea arose, 
aided by the belief in a spirit or divinity of the 
waters, that certain waters, more usually springs, 
'akes, or wells, had miraculous healing propertie.s 
—a belief which has survived centuries of Christi¬ 
anity. We find these various beliefs about the 
Water of Life conferring immortality, strength, 
jr beauty, or about the Fountain of Youth, 
dealized in folk-lore in the many European folk¬ 
tales, with parallels from all sta^^es of barbaric 
ind savage culture (cf. MacCulloch, CF, London, 
1905, ch. 3). Another concrete survival of such 
primitive ideas is the belief that no spirit or jmwer 
of evil can cross running water. It was thus by a 
logical process that water, considered as having 
all the.so various powers and as bein^ itself the 
vehicle or abode of spirits favourable to man, 
should have been used as one method of removing 
the contagion of tabu or the influence of evil 
spirits, or at a higher stage should have been held 
to possess the power of removing the guilt of sin. 
This last function may be conveniently illustrated 
by the Hindu belief in sacred rivers, e.g. the 
Ganges, in wliich the sins of a lifetime may be 
emoved by a plunge—a process known also to the 
iuperstitious Itoman whom Juvenal (vi. 620-23) 
satirizes for washing away his sins by dip)>ing his 
head three times in the waters of the Tiber. 
Water, w Inch removed dirt from the body, could 
“iherefore remove the contagion of tabu; and if it 
rould do this, it was presumed that it had the 
■urther powder of removing the stain of moral evil. 

(t is on such a basis that what are ju.stly to be 
sailed ethnic baptismal rites are founded. Pri¬ 
marily, they are simple purifications to remove 
tabu, or to ward ofi spirits who are intent on 
loing the child an injury. Then they are con 
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nected with the process of name-giving. Lastly, 
with some correspondence to Christian adult bap¬ 
tism, they are used at initiations or before the 
celebration of Mysteries, and have then a certain 
etliical content; they remove sin. But all alike 
arose out of the necessary wjisliing of the child 
after birth, which is itself sometimes a religious 
rite, connected also with name-giving, and from 
those primitive ideas about water just referred to. 
Each of these stages will now be considered 
separately. 

6. Ceremonial lustration without name-giving .— 
Among the peoi)le of Sarac, E. Africa, it is custom¬ 
ary to wash the child, when it is three days old, with 
water wliich has been specially blessed /or this pur- 
pose{Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud., Gotha, 1865, p. 387). 
The act has even greater significance among the 
Basutos, witli whom the Naka, when he comes to 
consecrate the child, makes a foam out of water 
and various ‘medicines,’ with w’hich he lathers the 
child’s head. He then binds a medicine bag round 
his thighs (Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ ii. 435). Among 
many S. African tribes—Giacas, Gcalekas, Tembus, 
Ponuos, Pondomisi, Fingoes, etc.—the mother is 
secluded for a month after the birth. The father 
slaughters an ox to obtain the favour of the 
ancestral s})irits, and during the month w ise w'ornen 
sprinkle the child daily with a decoction of herbs, 
and repeat meaningless hymns to ensure its de¬ 
velopment and health. It is also passed through 
the smoke of aro»natic wood to bring it wisdom, 
vigour, and valour. Later the father gives the 
clnhl a name, usually from some pa-ssing event. 
Similar customs prevail among the Yaos, Makololo, 
Machiuus, Angoni, and other East African peoples 
(Macdonald, JAI xix. 267, xxii. KX)). A com¬ 
bined use of water and lire is found among the 
Jakun tribes of the Malay Peninsula, who w^ash 
the newborn child in a stream, and then, bringing 
it back to the hut, pass it frequently over a newly- 
kindled fire on which pieces oi sweet-smelling wood 
have been thrown {Jour. Ind. Arch. ii. 264); while 
in Java the ceremony consists in shaving the child’s 
head forty days after birth, before an a.ssembled 
throng, after w hich ho is dipped in a brook. In 
Fiji the child’s first bath is made the occasion of 
a feast; in Uvea, at the feast held after the birth 
of a child, his hea<l is ceremonially sprinkled with 
water ; while in Kotuma the head, face, gums and 
lips of the newly-born are rubbed with salt water 
and coco-nut oil (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 258). With 
these ceremonies may be compared the custom of 
the Chinese, who, when the child is washed at 
three days old, hold a religious rite in connexion 
with this act of purification (Doolittle, Social 
Life of the Chinese, Flew York, 1867, i. 120). The 
intended effect of such ceremonies is seen in the 
custom, common in Upper Egypt, of bathing the 
child at its fortieth day and then pronouncing it 
‘ clean.’ All the examples cited show that the 
first washing of the child is itself made a religious 
and social rite, or that such a rite, more or less 
symbolic, occurs soon after birth. 

7. Lustration with naim-giviv^. —The custom 
of name-giving may occur at birth, or again at 
puberty, when the boy is initiated into the totem- 
clan, the tribe, or the tribal mysteries, at w'hich 
time, as entering upon a newer or fuller life, he 
usually receives a new name. Among the Zunis 
the initiation and first name-giving occur any time 
after the child, till then called ‘ baby,’ is four years 
old. Although there is no use of water, the rite 
is 80 like that of Christian baptism in other 
respects that it may be describea. A ‘sponsor’ 
breathes on a wand which he extends towards^ the 
child’s mouth as he receives his name. The initia¬ 
tion is * mainly done by sponsors, and the boy must 
personally take the vows as soon as he is old enough ’ 
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{BE, Fifth Report, p. 553). Among most races the 
name-giving is usually a religio-social ceremony of 
great importance, since the name is considered 
ainong primitive folk to he a part of one’s person¬ 
ality (see Name), and since the ceremony admits 
the child to the privileges of the clan or tribe. 
We are here concerned w'itli the ceremony only as 
it is accompanied with a ritual use of water. 
First it should be observed that the custom of 
iving a name at a ceremonial washing which has 
ecome ‘ haptisnial ’ has probably arist^n accident¬ 
ally. We have seen that the newly-horn child is 
wa.shed as a protection against evil, or to make 
him ceremonially pure. But an equally important 
part of the child’s dawning life W'as the conferring 
of a name upon him—the name, as a part of the 
personality, being a thing of magic or sacred im¬ 
port. What more natural, then, than the combi¬ 
nation of two rites, wliich must frequently have 
been performed successively, into one which in¬ 
cluded both ? But as a further stage in the evo¬ 
lution of the rite, the purificatory act becomes 
then more and more symbolic, and, in certain 
aspects, subsidiary to the name-giving ceremony. 
Actual washing anrl name-giving immediately after 
birth occur among the Kichtak Islanders (Billings, 
AT. llussia, 18U2, p. 175). 

( 1 ) Africa.—The more ceremonial act is well 
marked among several African tribes. Among 
the Yoruba Negroes a priest is .sent for at a birth, 
and it is his duty to discover from the deities which 
ancestor means to dwell in the child, so that he 
may be called by his name. At the actual name¬ 
giving ceremony the child’s face is sprinkled with 
water from a vessel which stands under a sacred 
tree (Bastian, Geog. und Eth. Bildcr, Jena, 1873, p. 
182). Such ceremonies are general in West Africa. 
Further south, among the Mliote people of Loango, 
when the child is three or four months old he is 
sprinkled w ith water in presence of all the dwellers 
in the village, and is called by the name of an 
illiLstrious ancestor (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 259). The 
same social significance of the religious rite—the 
reception of the child into the corporate com¬ 
munity—is well marked among the tribes of the 
Gabun. When a birth has taken place, the fact 
is announced by a public crier, wdio claims for the 
child a name and place among the living. Some 
member of the community then promises for the 
people that the child will be received, and will have 
a right to all their privileges and immunities. 
The people then assemble, and the child is brought 
out before them. The headman of the family or 
village sprinkles water upon it, gives it a name, 
and blesses it—the blessing usually referring to 
its future material welfare (Nassau, Fctirhism in 
jy. Africa, N. Y. 1904, p. 212 ). This social signili- 
cance of the rite will be met with in other cases. 
With the Baganda of Central Africa the ceremony 
forms part of another which tests the legitimacy 
of the child. Several children of tw o years old are 
usually brought together. Each mother throws the 
fragment of the umbilical cord which she has pre¬ 
served into a bowl containing a mixture of water, 
aim-wine, and milk. If it floats, the child is 
eclared legitimate. A name is conferred, and 
part of the fluid is then poured upon the child’s 
liead (J. Roscoe, in JAI xxxii. 25). Among the 
Ova-Herero the rite is most elaborate. The child 
is carried by the mother from the lying-in house 
to a sacred fire which is constantly tended by the 
headman’s eldest daughter, who sprinkles child 
and mother with water as they proceed. Arrived 
at the place, mother and child are again sprinkled 
with water by the headman, who then addresses 
the child’s ancestors, and, after various acts, 
touches its forehead with his own and gives it a 
name. Each man present does the same, repeal 
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tJiis name or conferring a new one ; thus a 
child may have several names. After this cere¬ 
mony the child’s forehead is touched with tliat of 
a cow, which now becomes his property. He is 
then considered an Ova-Herero [Globus^ xxxviii. 
364). 

(2) Malay Archipelago.—Similar rites are found 
all over the Malay Archipelago, as the following 
instances will show. In Sumatra, at the name 
giving ceremony, the child is carried to the nearest 
running water by the men ; there the father dips 
it, and gives it a name (Ploss, op. cit. i. 258). 
Among the Papuans the name-giving takes place 
as hoon as the child can run ; at the same time it 
is taken to a spring and there solemnly bathed 
several times {ZJ^, 1878, p. 185). The rite is made 
the occasion of a feast among the relatives. With 
the Negritoes of the Philippines the mouth of the 
newliorn child is tilled with .salt; after this w'omen 
hasten witli it to the nearest brook, in which they 
bathe it. The name-giving occurs at the same 
time (Ploss, op. cit. i. 258). The use of salt occurs 
among several neoples as a ritual act, and is part 
of the baptismal ceremony of the Roman Church. 

(3) Among various Polynesian tribes the rite 
was usually connected with the removal of tabu 
from the child. The priest asperged the head with 
a green twig <Iipped in water, or else immer.sed the 
child bodily in the water, accompanying the act 
with prayers and conjurations in dialogue form, 
and in an archaic language. With the Maoris, 
the priest repeated a number of names borne by 
ancestors till the child sneezed, and the name 
snoken at that moment was bestowed upon him, 
along witli the act of a.sperging or dipping him in 
water. The child was, at tlie same time, dedi¬ 
cated to the war - god Tu (Tregear, JAl xix. 
98 ; Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 4 vols., London, 
1832-34, i. 259 ; Taylor, Nexo Zealand, I.ondon, 
1868, p. 184). Sir George Grey, in his Polynesian 
Mythology (p. 32), cites a myth which shows the 
importance attaclicd to the exact observance of 
the ritual. When Maui’s father baptized him, he 
hurried over or omitted some of the karakias — 
prayers otfered to make him sacred and free from 
impurities—and for this ho afterwards feared that 
the gods would be angry. This, of course, is akin 
to the fear sliown by savages everywliere regard¬ 
ing the non-observance of tabu rites. At a later 
Tieriod, when the child hati grown up to be a youth, 
he was again sprinkled w itli water, in order to be 
admitted to tlie rank of W’arrior. 

(4) Similar observances are found among the 
American Indian tribes. The Cherokees performed 
the rite w'hen the child was three days old, and 
firmly believed that, if it were omitted, the child 
w'ould certainly die (WTiipple, Report on Indian 
Tribes, Washington, 1855, p. 35). The Mayas be¬ 
lieved that the ceremonial ablution washed away 
evil, hindered the influence of evil demons, and gave 
the child inclinations to good. The priest having 
appointed a lucky day, a feast was prepared, and 
the father fasted for three days. Among the cus¬ 
toms observ^ed at the rite were cleansing the house 
to drive out evdl, throwing maize and incense on a 
lire by each child who w'as to be baptized, striking 
the child to drive away unclean thoughts. The 
priest then signed the child and sprinkled him 
with sacred w'ater; this act was repeated by the 
father, and the rite concluded with the cutting 
of a lock of the child’s hair by means of a stone 
knife {Bancroft, NR, San Franci.sco, 1883, i. 664). 
This most elaborate ceremony had an evidently 
ethical as well as a religious import; the same is 
true of the Mexican and Peruvian rites, though 
we should be careful to observe that the ethical 
standard of the.se races was far from being that i 
of our own. Dr. Brinton has pointed out that I 


the j)urification of the child by water was, with 
several of the native races of America, s^led 
by a word signifying ‘to be born again’ {^fyths 
of the New World, N. Y. 1868, p. 148). Astonish¬ 
ing os this may appear, it is on a level with the 
psj’^chology of other savage religious rites, e.g. 
those of initiation to the mysteries, or at the 
making of sorcerers, when the youth is believed 
to die and come to life again, receiving a new^ 
name, and acting in all respects os if all life was 
new to him. It is well known that both Aztecs 
and Peruvians used some kind of baptism ; and 
while the facts may have been exaggerated by 
contemixirary reporters, the Christian priests who 
witnessed the rites believed firmly that the devil, 
for his owm evil ends, had mimicked the Cliri.s- 
tian sacrament. We may therefore assume that 
the description of the rite among these peoples 
is, on the whole, correct. Salmgun says tnat the 
order of baptism among the Aztecs began, ‘ () 
child, receive the water of the Lord of the world, 
which is our life ; it is to W'ash and purify ; may 
these drops remove the sin which was given th(*e 
before the creation of the world, since all of us are 
under its power’ ; and concluded, ‘ Now he liveth 
anew and is born anew, now is he purified and 
cleanse*!, now our Mother the Water again 
bringeth him into the world.’ The (*eremonial 
washing w as r(‘])eated tw ice, at birth and four <l:iys 
later, and at the later C(*remoriy the child receive*! 
its name, usually that of some ance.‘<tor, who, it 
was hoped, w'ould watch over it until the time of 
the second name-giving and bai»tism in later life 
{Hist, de la Nueva Kspaha, lib. vi. cap. 37). I he 
expres.sions used here concerning the water show- 
that the rite w’as based on those primitive itleas of 
the power of water which have alr»‘ady l)cen re¬ 
ferred to. The Wruvian rile had much tlic same 
purpose. A priest immers**d th»‘ cliihl in w'ater, 
at the same time exorcizing evil spirits from it, 
and bidding them enter tlie water, which was 
then buried in the ground. A first name was at 
the same time conferred \ipon the child {R^ville, 
Rcligixms of Mexico and of Pern, London, 1884, 
p. 234). Both Aztecs and Peruvians ha*l a con¬ 
siderable sense of moral evil. This is especially 
noticeable in the Mexican rite, where al.so it 
was sought to free the child from evil spirits as 
w'ell as from inherited sin. With both peoples, 
it should al.so be noted, as wdth the Hindus, ritual 
ablutions w'ere use<l to remove the guilt of sins 
when these were confes.sed to the priest ■<. Similar 
riUis w'ere common among the wild tribes of 
Mexico, after the name had been .se)ect*‘d at the 
moment of birth (Bancroft, oj). cit. i. 661); and 
they are known to exist among various tribes of 
S. America, e.g. the Yumanas of Brazil, wuth whom 
the child is, as it were, made one of the family by 
receiving an ancestral name, while it is sprinkled 
at the same time with a decoction of herbs 
(Martins, Bcitrdge zur Ethnographic undSprachen- 
kundc Arnei'ikas, 2 vols., Leipz. 1867, i. 485). The 
Eskimos of North America, who believe that the 
name is a living thing, call the child after a dead 
ancestor. Its mouth is damped with water, the 
name is repeated, and it is believed to enter the 
child at that moment. Until then, the name 
having left the body of the dead man, both he and 
it have been restless, but now' both are at peace 
(Nansen, Eskimo Life, Loud. 1893, p. 228). 

(5) Asiatic races and religions frequently com¬ 
bine name-giving and lustration. Among the 
Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhists the ceremony 
takes place from three to ten days after birth. 
Candles are lit on the house-altars, and over a 
vessel of water the lama repeats the consecration 
formulae. He then immerses the child in the 
water three times, signs it, and calls it by its 
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name. He also draws its horoscope by means of 
certain ‘medicines’ whicli he places in tlie bap¬ 
tismal water, and names the guardian divinity of 
the child. The ceremony ends with a feast and 
the offering of a present to the lama (Kdppen, liel. 
des Budd/ta, Herlin, 1857-59, ii. 320). Frequently, 
as Smolev relates of the Hurials, the name is 
changed if it proves unlucky (J.'Anthropologic, 
xii. 482). In Jaj>an the name is given to the chihl 
when it is a month old, water being at the same 
time sprinkled upon it (Hiebold, Nipj>on, v. 22 ). 
The ceremonies, as conducted among the (’hinese, 
are of an elaborate character. On the third day 
after the birth a Taoist priest comes to the house 
and sprinkles the rooms with water—a rite known 
as ‘ the I’urilication.’ Onions, garlic, celery, and 
other things with magical virtues are then placed 
in the water in whicli the child is to be washed, 
after which its fortune is told and its mythic 
guardian tree is ascertained. The next step is for 
the priest to inquire through ‘ cuji-divination ’ by 
what name the child shall be called, and when 
this ha.s been discovered, he then bestow.s it on 
the infant. It should be noted that, to prevent a 
demon soul taking possession of the child’s body 
in the absence of its own soul, the mother mixes 
the ash of banana skin with water, and paints a 
cross with this mixture on the sleeping child’s 
foreheml {FLJ v. 222 f.). With the liuddhists of 
(’eyIon and Hurina, on the fourteenth day after 
birth, at an hour lixed by an astrologer, the re¬ 
latives and friends feast t<»getlier, the child is 
naine<l, and its head is washed for the first time. 
The ceremony is analogous to the Brahmanic rite of 
JAtaknrman (M. Willi,ains, Buddhism, 1889, p. 353). 

( 6 ) The Indian and Iranian rites, though scarcely 
bajitismal, are worth noting, especially when they 
are taken in connexion with the rites of initiation 
(see § 12) which are their complement. Among 
the ancient Hindus (and, less completely, in modern 
times) the following ceremonies were performed. 
Before the navel string was cut the Jatn,karman 
rite was jierformed for male children, and while 
the sacreif formula* were recited, the child was fed 
witli honey and butter. Ten or tMelve days after 
birth the father performed, or caused to be per¬ 
formed, the Namadheya, or rite of naming, giving 
the child a secret name besides the name for 
common use, which had to be auspicious if he 
were a Bnihinan, connected with jiower if a 
K.satriya, with wealth if a Vaisya, or contemp¬ 
tible if a Sudra. Later, there were rites in con¬ 
nexion with first leaving the house, making the 
tonsure, etc. Other writers speak of the child 
heing ceremonially wa.shed, or dipped in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges or some other river {Laws of 
Mayiu, ii. 29, 30; Dutt, Civ. in Ancient India, 
London, 1893, i. 262 ; Zimmer, Altindischcs Leben, 
Berlin, 1879, p. 320). Little is known of the birth 
ceremonies among the ancient Iranians beyond 
those already dtjscribed, and the statements some¬ 
times made regarding the use of a kind of baptism 
may rest on erroneous renderings of passages in the 
sacred books (.see Geiger, Civ. of K. Iran, London, 
1885, i. 56, and translator’s note). Beausobre 
(Bist. Manich., Amsterdam, 1734-39, lib. ix. cap. 6 , 
sec. 16) says the chihl was carried to the temple, 
where the* priest plunged it into a vessel of water, 
and the father gave it a name. Corresponding 
to the Hindu feeding with honey and butter is 
perhaps the old custom of giving the newly-born 
child some haoma-juice and aloes, in order to 
confer wisdom upon it, as well as to drive ott 
fiends and evil sjiirits {Sad Bar, xxiv.; Slutyast Ui~ 
Shayast, x. 15-16; and cf. Gomine, Eth. in Iolk~ 
lore, London, 1892, p. 129, for the purpose of this 
ceremonial feeding). Anionf; modern Parsis there 
are no formalities in connexion with name-giving, 


the mother conferring a name upon the child 
(Geiger, i. 57, translator’s note), altliough the 
joshi (astrologer) ‘ first gives out the names the 
child can bear according to its affinity to the 
stars under whose inlhience it was born ’ (Karaka, 
Illdory of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 161-162). 
With them, the Bareshnurn rite (see § I2 (2)) washes 
away all defilement contracted in the womb. 

(7) Among the ancient pagan races of Europe 
similar customs were also found, 'fhe heathen 
Teutons had a ba|>tiHmal rite long before Christian 
influences had reached thmn. The ceremony took 
place immediately after birth, the father sprinkling 
tlie child, giving it a name, and consecrating it to 
the hou-sehold gods. In this w’ay he acknowledged 
it as his own, and after the rite the child could 
not be exposed, as it had now become one of the 
kin. The ceremony was known as vatni nu.Sft, 
‘sprinkling with water’ (Grimm, Teut. Myth., 
London, 1880-83, ii. 592). lleferences to the rite 
occur in the Chronicles. Snorro Sturleson {Chron. 
c. 70) relates that a noble, in the reign of Harold 
Harfaj^r, took a newborn child, and, pouring water 
upon its head, called it Haco. Pope (Jregory ill. 
directed the missionary I’oniface how' to proceed 
in such cases where this pagan ])aptism had already 
been used. Mallet {North. Antiq., London, 1770, 
i. 335) rightly .shows the true nature of such rites 
wlien he says they were intended to preserve cliil- 
dren ‘from the sorceries and e^dl charms which 
w’icked spirits might employ against them at the 
moment of their birth.’ The Celts also had 
similar customs; and here the priest is more in 
evidence, altbongh, as some thiiiK, the method of 
naming and the whole of Druidism were taken over 
from the non-Celtic races with whom the Celts 
found themselves in contact. Saga and legend 
alike give many instances of the Druid bestowing 
a name on the child from some casual circum¬ 
stance which had ha])pened at the birth or after, 
—a method of name-giving common among various 
.savage races. As with the Eskimos, the name was 
an entity, an actual substance jmt upon t he child 
by the Druid. Occasionally, also, a bautismal rite 
is mentioned as performed by the Druid ; e.g. 
Conall Cornach was so baptized* (Windisch, Irischc 
Texte, Leipzig, 1891-97, iii. 392, 423). Tiiere is no 
reason to think with M. D’Arhois de Jubainvillc 
{Rev. Celt. xix. 90), that there is here only a 
ju'oduct of the im.agination of the saga - writers, 
reflecting Christian ideas, since such a rite is so 
wide-spread in paganism, w’hile (see ( 8 )) some trace 
of it still remains as a survival on Celtic ground 
(Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900, 
66 f. ; W. Stokes, Coir Anmann [in Windisch, 
Irischc Texte, iii.] sec. 251 ; and Acndtniy, 1896, 
p. 137). The birth-ritual of tlie Greeks (among 
whom ritual purification occupied so large a place) 
was as follow s ; The child w as at once bathed in 
w'ater, sometimes mixed with oil or wine. On the 
fifth or seventh day, a more formal purification 
took place (the d/,i(pLdpoixia), and the child w’as also 
carried round the lire. On this day or on the 
tenth day, on the occasion of a family festival, 
w'hich was also .sacrificial, the father recognized 
the child, which (as in the Teutonic instance) 
could not then be expo.sed, and the name, usually 
that of a grandparent, was given (see scholium 
on Aristotle, Lysidr. 757). The Romans, on the 
Dies Lustricus,—the ninth day after birth for 
boys, the eighth for girls,—conferred a name on 
the child, which wrus pa.s.sed through water, the 
nurse at the same titiie touching its lips and fore¬ 
head wdth saliva to avert magical and demoniac 
arts (Macrobius, Saturnalia, lib. i. cap. 16). 

( 8 ) It is curious to observe liow, occasionally, a 
pre-Cliristian rite remains as a superstitious ob¬ 
servance, even where Christian baptism is common. 
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A good example of this occurs among the Lapps, 
who, in heathen times, had a ceremony called 
laugo (see more fully art. Birth, Finns and 
Lap])s). This consisted in batliing or sprinkling 
the child with water in which alder - twigs had 
been placed, while a name was given to it, and 
it was pla(‘ed under the protection of Sarakha, 
the hirtli-goddess. At any illness the ceremony 
was repeated and a new name given. But when 
Christian baptism was introduced, the old rite 
was still continued privately, both by way of 
continuing the Christian rite and continuing the 
advantages .siippose<l to l)e given by the heathen 
ceremony (I’inkorton, General Golleetion oj . . . 
Voyages and Travels, London, 1808-1814, i. 483 ; 
Floss, i. *2r>7, 258). Such a case as this distinctly 
points to the rationale of ethnic baptismal rites as 
already set forth, viz. a defence against evil in¬ 
fluences as w»‘ll as a removal of ‘ uncleanne.ss.* 
The baptismal ceremony of the pagan Celts already 
referred to lias not altogether been destroyed by 
the use of the Christian rite; for even now, in 
remote districts, the following survival is found. 
After birth, the nurse drops tliree drops of water 
on the child’s forehead in Neminc. A temporary 
name is given until the real name is conferred in 
the Christian ceremony. This earlier baptism 
keeps ofl’fairies (evil intiuences) and ensures burial 
in consecrated ground. It is tlius a clear survival 
of an earlier purilicatory and protective rite, which 
at the .same time adnutte<l to the tribal religious 
privileges (Carmichael, Cannina Gadelica, 1900, 

1 . 115). The pagan rite also persists with the 
Lithuanian jieoples on the Baltic coast. On the 
evening before the baptism by the prie.st, the child 
is bathed in warm water, while an old woman 
kills a cock at the place where the child was bom 
{VAnthropologie, v. 713). 

8 . Sugqested influence of Christian and Jevnsh 
rites ,—Tlie possibility of the derivation of some 
of these ethnic baptismal rites from Jewish or 
Christian sources should not be overlooked. Dr. 
Na-ssau suggests this in tlie case of the West 
African ceremonies; nor is it improbable in this 
and in other cases when we consider the diflusion of 
belief, ritual, myth, folk tale, or of art and indu.s- 
trial products outwards from various centres, and 
their ready acceptance by races at a great distance 
from such centres. But, on the other hand, simi¬ 
lar beliefs everywhere produce similar results, and 
the universality of the opinions regarding unclean¬ 
ness, the contagion of evil, and harmful spirits, as 
well as concerning the jiower of water, may quite 
easily have given rise to similar purifleatory rites 
in various regions and religions, without any neces¬ 
sary recourse to imitation of Jewish or Christian 
rites. To these, name-giving was sometimes at¬ 
tached, here by accident, there by intention. 
PTequently, too, what makes these heathen rite.s 
appear so much to resemble the Christian sacra¬ 
ment is the use of Christian formulae in describ¬ 
ing them by those who have witnessed them and 
have been struck with the resemblances rather 
than with the differences. The universality and, 
in some cases, the antiquity of these rites point 
to their originality. 

9 . Iteligious ana social a^ect of the rites. —Ana¬ 
lyzing tlie various examples of ethnic baptism, 
we note several points. First, the purificatory 
washing frequently passes over into a mere sym¬ 
bolic act of sprinkling, a process analogou.s to 
the change in the Christian rite from dijiping to 
pouring water over the candidate. Next, the re¬ 
ligious a.spect of the rite is emphasized by the 
dedication of the child to the gods (Polynesia, 
Mexico, etc.); bv the solemnity of the act; by 
its frequent performance by priest or medicine¬ 
man (various African tribes, Polynesians, Mexi¬ 


cans, Peruvians, Mayas, Tibetans, Chinese, 
Hindus, Iranians, and Celts), or by the father 
a.M house-priest; by the use of ‘medicine’ in addi¬ 
tion to, or in place of, water ; and by the general 
intention of the rite as already pointed out. 
Lastly, the social aspect of the rite is emphasized 
in its public performance, occasionally by the 
headman of the community ; by the reception of 
the child into the kin ; by the feiist lield on the 
occlusion, which is attended by the relatives; and 
also by the common custom of naming after an 
ancestor. (For exanijiles of naine-givin;^ by itself, 
accompanied by a feast attended by relatives, or 
a.s making the child a member of the kin, see 
Hind, Labrador, 2 vols., Loml. 1883, i. 286; JAJ 
xix. 324 [Torres Straits]; BE, Third Kejuirt, p. 216 
[Oniahas, the child’s face is marketi with the privi¬ 
leged symliolic decoration]; VAnthrop. x. 729 
[Borneo]). Thus ethnic baptism, accompanying 
tlie act of name-giving, cannot be eonsideretl u.s a 
casual rite, but must be regarded as one of con¬ 
siderable importance for the religions and social 
life of the child. The occasional i>erforniance of the 
rite by the mother or by other women of the tril>e 
must have originated through the matriarchate 
and descent tlvroimh the mother, 

10. Baptism unth blood. —The aspect of the bap¬ 
tismal rite as a formal admission into the clan or 
tribe is further seen in those cases where the chibl 
or, later, the youtli i.s sprinkled with bis father’s 
or kinsman’s, or with sacrificial, blood. Among 
the Caribs the iiewUun child was sprinkled with 
blood drawn from the father’s shoulder, to give it 
courage and generosity, and, since the life of the 
clan is in the blood, to admit it to the circle of 
the kin (Rochefort, lies Antilles, 1600, p. 550). 
Among certain Australian tribes at the initiation 
of youths, it is customary for the older men to 
cut themselves and let the blood run upon the 
novice, the object being to strengthen him, or to 
transfuse the kin-life into him. Specially is this 
tlie ca.se where the smearing with blood takes 
place after the pretended killing and restoration 
of the candidate, when be also receives a new 
name (Howitt, pj). 658,668 ; Frazer, Totemism ; and 
for corres{>onding uses of blood, Spencer-dillen**, 
p. 596 f.). Among the Alfoers the child is smeare<i 
with swine’s blood (Bastian, Die Volker der dstlirhen 
Asien, Jena, 1866-1871, v. 270); and on the Gold 
Coast, rum (replacing blood) is squirted over him 
by the father (Kllis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 
1887, p. 233). The modern Arabs retain the custom 
from heathen times of washing a child’s forehead 
>vith the blood of an animal sacriliced to a saint 
whose favour has caused the child’s birth, and 
whose protection is thus expecterl to be given to 
him. There is also some idea of identifying the 
child with the sacrifice by which he is redeemed 
(Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Rel., Chicago, 1902, p. 201). 

In heathen times this rite had greater significance 
as bringing the child within the stock ; he was 
dedicated to the stock-god in connexion with a 
sacrifice, the blood of which was daubed on bi.s 
head. The hhxid united god and child. The child 
was also named and its gums rubbed with masti¬ 
cated dates (symbolic food-giving rite, cf. § 7(6), 
India, Persia) on the morning after its birth, 
probably by the priest. All these rites sij^ified 
reception into the privileges, social and reltfrious, 
of the kin-group (W. U. Smith, Kinship in 
Arabia, Cambridge, 1903, p. 152 f.). 

II. Use of saliva. —The same intention of acknow¬ 
ledging kinship, and of bestowing it ceremonially 
through contact of the child with sometliing be¬ 
longing to the kinsman, is seen in several rites 
where the child is rubbed with the saliva of a rela¬ 
tive or is spat upion. Actual examples in cx>nnexion 
with the giving of a name are found among the 
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Mandingos and Bambaras of West Africa, the 
priest spitting thrice in the child’s face (Park, 
Interior Districts of Africa^ Edin. 1860, p. 246). 
Among the lianyoro of Uganda, on the third or 
fourth day after tlie child is l)orn, the priest 
presents it to the ancestral spirits and begs their 
favour for it, accompanying eacli special request by 
spitting on the child’s body and pinching it (Sir H. 
Johnston, V(f<inda Protectorate^ l^ond. 1^2, ii. 
687). Muliarninad is said to have done the same 
when he named his grandson fjasan (Ockley, 
Saracens^y l>ond. 1847, p. 351). Persius, in his 
Satires (ii. 31), ridicules the female relative who 
rubs the baby’s forehead with saliva when it receives 
its name (see § 7 (7) for the Roman custom). The 
jjractice survives in the use of spittle in baptism in the 
early Church and in modern Roman Catholic usage, 
as well as in folk-custom in Europe. Here the in¬ 
tention is altered, and the purpose is to ward off* 
the evil eye, spells, witches, ana fairies. But this, 
wliich brings the cusLom into line with the general 
|H)wer 8 of w’ater in this direction, is probably 
derivative. Saliva is in many other instances used 
to ward off* evil, l)ut it probal)ly does so because it 
is a l>ond between two or more persons who thus 
form a strong array against the powers of evil 
(see Hartland, LP, London, 1894-96, ii. 261 f.). 

12 . Jkiptisin at initiation. —These social and 
religious aspects of the rite are also marked in the 
ceremonies at initiation to tribal or totem-group 
privilege-^, or to sacred mysteries. As an example 
of those initiatory rites, we may first refer to such 
a simple form as the sprinkling of girls who have 
just reached womanhood, as practised among the 
Basutos (Ca.salis, p. 267). 'Iriis form of purifica- 
titm is analogous to the tatuing, scourging, fast¬ 
ing, etc., of other peoples, undergone by the boy or 
girl on arriving at puberty, as a ineans of driving 
out evil (see under these titles). We have noted 
that baptismal and cognate rites at birth or soon 
after have the effect of admitting the child into 
the community or into the religious privileges of 
the tribe. But sometimes this a<lmission, however 
it is accomi)lishcd, is deferred until the dawn of 
manhood or womanhood, or a little earlier, or is 
repeated then, jrs in savage initiations to the 
totem clan or to tlie tribal mysteries (see Totem, 
MYSTERIE.S). In such ca.ses the same ideas of 
urification from the infection of evil, .sometimes 
y means of w'uter, or again by sprinkling with or 
bjitliing in blood, by circumcision, or by simulated 
death and re birth, are found, with the intention 
of introducing the postulant to a fuller life. 

( 1 ) As an example of such ceremonies in the 
higher religions, the Brahmanic rites may be 
referred to. The ceremony of Upanayay or initia¬ 
tion to the privileges of religion, took place when 
a boy had arrived at years of discretion. The 
guru asked the boy’s name, and, taking water, 
sprinkled his hands with it three times. In modem 
times the investiture with the threefold sacred 
thread, wdiich is bles.sed by a Brfthman, while texts 
from the sacred books are recited over it and it 
is sprinkled wdth holy water, is the chief part of 
this rite. Before this the boy is not called a 
Brahman ; but now he becomes ‘ twice-born ’ or 
regenerate, and it is open to him to read the sacred 
books, and to take part in prayers and in the re¬ 
ligious ceremonies (Manu, ii. 36; Dutt, i. 263; M. 
Williams, Rcl. Thought and Life in Indiay London, 
1883,0.358). 

(2) This ceremony resembles that of the Parsis, 
whose sacred books lay strong emphasis upon the 
uncleanness contracted by the child in the womb 
of its mother (see § 2 ). In order to be free from 
all such detilement, it is necessai*y for each one at 
or before the age of 16 to perform the elaborate 
purificatory ceremonies of the Bareshnum, else at 


death he will not pass the Chinvat bridge. The 
rite includes sprinkling with gomez and washing 
with gomez ana water {for the ceremony see SBE 
i. 122; xviii.). About the same time, and still in 
view of the pre-natal <lefilemcnt, the sacred girdle 
thread is a.s8umcd, ‘ to establish the wearer in the 
department of Ormazd, and to take him out of the 
department of A hriman ’ {Sad Dary x. ). The result 
of these ceremonies is to make the youth navazady 
‘newly-born,’ a term corresponding to the Brah¬ 
manic ‘ twice-born,’ and to the view taken of such 
ceremonies elsewhere, while he now becomes a 
incrriber of the community (West, Pahlavi TextSy 
i. 320, iii. 262 ; ShayaM la-Shdyast, x. 11). 

(3) A species of baptismal rite occurred as a 
formula of a<lmi.ssion in separate religious societies 
or mysteries. Candidates for admission to the 
E^ptian mysteries of Isis were baptized by the 
priest, the result being ])urification and forgiveness 
of sins. ‘[Sacerdos] stipatum me religiosa cohorte 
dedlicit ml proximas balneas et prius sueto lavacro 
traditum, priefatus deftm veniam, purissime circum- 
roicns abluit’ (Ai>uleius, Met. xi.). 

(4) In the ritual of the Orphic mysteries the 
mystic aflirmed (pupoi ydX (ntTovy ‘ a kid I have 
fallen into milk,’ but the significance of the words 
is uncertain, and they do not seem to point to a 
rite of immersion in milk. The use of milk in 
early Christian baritism—the newborn in Christ 
drinking the food of babes—may suggest a symlwjlic 
drinking of milk in the rite (for a discussion of the 
formula see Miss Harrison, Proleg. to Greek Rel.y 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 596 f.). 

(5) But of all such purificatory rites the best 

known are those of the Greek Eleusinia, in which 
the initiation was most searching, and no one could 
be admitted to the celebration of the mysteries 
who had not undergone it, while to reveal these to 
the uninitiated was a criminal act. Purification 
by water w'as part of the preliminary rites, wdiieh 
w'ere regarded as a kind of new birth. The candi¬ 
date bathed, and emerged from the bath a new 
man with a new name. This purification, or 
KdOapffity is constantly referred to by the Greek 
Fathers, especially Clem. Alex., as a j)arallel to 
the Christian rite of baptism both in its nature and 
in its intended eli’ects of admitting to a higher 
life, to the ‘Greater Mysteries’ {Strom, v. 71, 72). 
Whatever view of sin w’a.s held in the doctrine of 
the Mysteries, wdiether it was highly ethical or 
simply ceremonial, these purificatory rites freed 
the candidate from the stain of sin and prepared 
him for the revelation to come, while he himself 
was required to be dyaOds Kai dyeoi. By 

the preliminary ceremonies the candidates became 
TtXrfraly and were admitted to the TeXecrrhpior and 
tlie revelations which aw'aited them there (Lobeck, 
AglaophamuSy Konigsberg, 1829; Foucart, Re- 
cherches sur les ynystdres d'ElcusiSy Paris, 1895). 

(6) Similar purificatory rites entered into the 

ceremonies of the various Religious Associations 
wdiich, entering Greece from the east, gained such 
a hold over the people. The candidate w^as ex¬ 
amined to prove w’hether he w'as ‘ pure, pious, and 
good,’ dyvoi KayaOdi, and all members who 

had become impure had to submit to purificatory 
rites. Such impurities were, however, material 
rather than morah and correspond on the wdiole to 
those savage tabus which had to be removed by 
various rites. The eating of pork or garlic, con¬ 
nexion wdth a woman, contact wdth a corpse, the 
defilement of murder, are some of those enumerateil 
on inscriptions or in Greek writers. Purification 
was of dillerent kinds, acconling to the society ; 
sometimes it was by means of water thrown on the 
head, as in savage baptismal rites. Plutarch de¬ 
scribes these vigorously as ^irrapai dyeeialy dKddaproi 
Kadapfioly but all alike bail to do with outward 
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purification alone. I’lieoplirastiis and Plutarch 
{Char. IG ; de Super. 3) ^^ive an excellent picture of 
the man who wiis careful to perform all such puri¬ 
fications after every defilement, ima^jfinary or real 
—‘('all the old woman wlio will purify thee by 
rubhino thee with bran and clay ; plunge in the 
sea and pass the day seated on the ground.’ 
Menander also refers to purifications by means of 
water drawn from three uill'crent sources, and into 
whicli salt and lentils had been thrown (Dtisi- 
daijnon, frag. 3). Later, the philosophers explained 
them by sjiying they were the image of that jnirity 
of the soul which alone wa.s agreeable to the 
gods (Cicero, dc Leg. ii. 10); but their nature and 
intention obviously connect them with primitive 
purificatory and baptismal rites, and explain the 
existence of tlie latter as a preliminary of entrance 
to the Mysteries. 

Of all these a.ssociations, the initiatory rites of 
the worshippers of Sabazios, a Phrygian god, corre¬ 
sponding on the whole to Dionysus, are best known 
to us from the scorn which Demosthenes poureil 
upon them {de Corona, 313). They are an excellent 
type of such initiatory ba})tismal rites a.s form our 
thud cla.ss. The period is u.c. 315, and Demos¬ 
thenes says to yEschines: ‘ When you became a 
man, you assisted your mother in the initiations. 
At night you clothed yourself in a fawn-skin. 
You poured on the candidates water from a howl, 
<>u pm ilied thorn, you rubbed them with clay and 
ran ; tlien you miule them stand upright after the 
)urification, and .say, “ I have tied the evil, I have 
ound a better ” ’ {l<poyoy KaKdy, ehpoy tLp^iyoy). These 
rites, which had only the sleruierest ethical value, 
led up to tlie revealing of the Mysteries and the 
sacred symbols of the association. The society 
which worshipped the Thracian goddess Cotytto 
was ridiculed under the title of ^dTreu by drama¬ 
tists like Eupolis and jwets like Juvenal, and the 
title suggests a purification by water similar to 
tluit practised by the worshippers of Salwvzios 
(Poucart, Associations rel. chez les Grecs, I’arLs, 
1873). The daubing with clay or dirt is a common 
savage practice at initiations, and doubtless in the 
Mysteries it was a survival of some earlier primi¬ 
tive rite. Tn the Mandan mysteries the candidate 
wa.s covered with clay and tlien waslietl (Gatlin, 
0-Kee Pa, Lomlon, 1867, p. ‘21); tlie same is re¬ 
corded of tlie Busk festival of the Cree Indians— 
the ceremony removing them ‘ out of the reach of 
temporal punishment for their past vicious con¬ 
duct’ (Adair, Hist, of Ameer. Ind., London, 1875, 
p. 96 f.); in the Victorian and other Australian 
rites of initiation, as well as in Fiji, the l>ody was 
covered with charcoal, mud, and clay, and then 
washed (Brough Smyth, Abor. of Yirt., London, 
1878, i. 60; llowitt, od. cit. j). 536); in Banks 
Island the youth is blackened with dirt and 
soot and then washed (Cixlrington, Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1801, p. 87); and a similar rite is referred 
to as occurring in West Africa (W. Reade, Savage 
Africa, London, 1863). Name-giving accompanies 
most of these ceremonies which introduce the 
candidate to a new life; the symboli.sm of re¬ 
moving the dirt is expressive of the jiassing from 
an old to a new life. 

(7) Mithraism, perhaps the most eclectic of all 
religious faiths, is fre((uently accused of borrowing 
many of its ceremonies from Christianity. The 
early Fathers, like the Roman Catholic mis.sion- 
aries in the case of the religions of Mexico and 
Peru, and of Buddhism, did not hesitate to say 
that Mithraism was the devil’s counterfeit of 
Christianity, as they described its rites with their 
ready resemblance to Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Communion. But while there may have been 
delioerate imitation, the actual rites were alreculy 
in use both in Persia and Greece, and, as Cumont 


s/iys, Mithraism was Paisisme hetHnuid. The 
initiatory ceremonies w ci e many—by blood, by lire, 
by fasting ; w bile, as in many savage mysteries, 
death and resurrection w’ere simulated as t 3 'pifying 
the dawn of a better life. The purification by 
water washed aw’ay sin, and was thu.s a kind of 
adult baptism, w hile the later stage of sealing the 
candidate s forehead as the mark of his initiation 
to the grade of ‘soldier,’ w'as compared by Ter- 
tullian to the rite of confirmation (Cumont, 
Mysteries of Mithra, Chicago, 1903, p. 157). We 
may refer, finally', to a baptism oi blood, the 
Tauroboliiim, used for purification, whether per¬ 
sona lly or by proxy, as w'ell as in initiating the 
candidate to the rites of the Great Mother, w hicli 
became so jiopular all over the Roman Empire 
at the dawn of Christianity. The underlying idea 
of the Taurobolium (y.e.) bears a curious resem¬ 
blance to the tloctrine of regeneration in Christian 
life. 'I’he candidate w'as seated in a tiench under¬ 
neath an open grilling on which a bull was sacri¬ 
ficed. The blood, as it fell through the roof, 
gushed all over him, and he w as then declared to 
be re-born. Monuments which commemorate this 
baptismal rite on the part of its grateful recipients, 
.speak of him \>y whom it was received as ‘ re¬ 
generate,’ renatus in (Hernum Taurobolio (Pru- 
dentius, Perideph. x. 101 f. ; Sainte-Croix, Myst^res 
dupa^anisme, Paris, 1817, i. 95). W’hel her original 
or imitateil from Cliristianily, these later cla.Msic 
M 3 ’steries speak of the growing need of a new life 
and <*f certitude in matters of faith. These were 
suj>[>lied by (’hristianit}', and, after a long struggle, 
it gave the ileathblow' to the pagan Mysterie.s. 

13 . Ethnic rites in folk-custom.—VinixWy, refer¬ 
ence must be made to the superstitiou.s views 
entertained by European peasants regarding 
Christian bajitism. These are a direct inheritance 
from pre-Christian lielicfs as to the vulnerability 
of the new ly-born child to attack from evil snirits 
until certain rites, such as those enumerated aixive, 
have been performed. (Christian baptism, taking 
the place of those earlier baptismal rites, has in folk 
belief been credited with their efficacy ; the lieliefs 
concerning them have been directly transferred to 
it; and the unanimity as concerns this transfer¬ 
ence is seen by the similarity of the superstitions 
among Celts, Scandinavians, Germans, Slavs, and 
the Latin-speaking races. With the first three 
group.s fairies are feared, and thej’ have taken the 
pliice of evil spirits. These have great power over 
an unbaptized child ; hence the utmo.st precaution^ 
are taken to guard it from their power, and to nre 
vent its being stolen away and an ugly changeling 
left in its place. Baptism, how'ever, is the com 
plete safeguard against the.se terrors. Among the 
last two groups it is generally some evil demon 01 
witch whose power over the child is neutralized 
by baptism ; with some of the Slavs and with the 
Greeks (a survival from classical times) it is the 
Lamia, regarded as a being half-demon, half-w itch, 
who has power over the unbaptized. But even 
where the fairy belief is prevalent, the w'itch’s 
powder over the unbaptized is also feare<l. In early 
media*val times, w itch and wise-w'oman and miil- 
W'ife w^ere hardly disciirninated ; all alike were the 
survival of the jirieste.sses of a goddess of fertility, 
to whom an occasional sacrifice of a child was 
made. This custom survived as a vague belief 
that witches took a toll of unbaptized children on 
Walpurgis night (Grimm, op. cit. iii. 1060-1061 ; 
I*ear.son, Chances of Death, London, 1897 ,ii. passim). 
But in all cases the real power of fairy, demon, or 
witch over the unbaptized child lay in this, that 
the child was yet a pagan, and therefore, until it 
had been received into th^ Christian fold, was the 
natural prey of those who were clearly pagan 
witches, fairies, and demons. This is emphasized 
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in the fact that the child, till baptized, is in Sicily 
and Spain called by some name Hignifyin ;4 its un¬ 
regenerate character—Jew, Moor, Turk, Pagan, or 
(in Greece) Drakos (see Hartland, Science of Fairy 
Talcs, London, 1891, p. 100 f.). In Greece, too, it is 
believed that an unbaptized child may disappear 
as a snake. This belief in the unbaptized child’s 
being a pagan is further illustrated oy the idea, 
found in various parts of England and in Scotland, 
that such children, if they die, become fairies, or 
that their souls wander about restlessly in the air 
till the day of judgment, as well as in the curious 
16th cent. Irisli custom of leaving the male child’s 
right arm unchristened so that it might deal a 
deadlier blow. All these customs denote not only 
the survival of paganism and its ideas in Chris¬ 
tianity, but also the continued struggle between 
the two foicea when the latter had ostensibly 
triiiniphed (see a paper by G. L. Goinme, Folfc- 
Lure, lii. 17). 

Litbraturk.—F loss, Dax Kind, vol. i., Berlin, 1882; E. 
Tylor, Priviitive Culture'^ vol. II., Ix)ndon, 1891 ; Baring- 
Gould, Orifjin and Derelnpment oj Relifjioiui Fielir/, Ivondun, 
18(19-70, i. 307 ff.; MacCulloch, Comparatice Theology, Loudon, 
l!t(i2, ch. xii.; Nassau, Fetichixinin Africa, 1904, p. 212f. ; 
Grey, Tolgt^'nioLn Mythology, 1835, p. 32; Mailet, hiorthern 
AntK/uilies, tr., Ijondon, 1770, i. 335. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

BAPTISM (New Testament).—The term ‘ bap- 
ti>m ’ does not occur in the LXX, either in its more 
general ((Sairnafid^) or more special form {Sd-rma/jia). 
While the verb ^dwreiy, ‘to dip’ or ‘immerse’ 
(«.(/. Ex 12 -^ Lv 4'’- Job 9^'), occurs there fre¬ 
quently, we lind the intensive/ 9 a 7 rr(i'€tv—with which 
alone we are concerned when dealing with baptism 

.only four times: twice in a literal sen.se, of 

bathing (2 K 5'^, Jth 12 ’), once metaphorically 
( Is 2 P 17 dvopila fx€ fiarrl^tL, cf. Mk 10 ^’^^*, Lk 12 “), and 
once of ritual lu.stration (Sir 31“ [34“] 
dTr 6 ^'^^po 0 ).* The earlier and more usual word for 
such lustration is Xoveadai (Lv 14®'* 15®"*, cf. Jn 
13'^', lie 10 ““' XcXovcTpivot t 6 (Tupa vdari /ca^ap<p), the 
middle voice denoting the active participation of 
the subject of purilication, as also in the NT u.se 
of dTro\ov€<j6at in connexion with bapti.sm (Ac ‘ 22 *®, 
I Co 6 **), Hut with the NT ^aTrrl^uv emerges 
[uominently and without any explanation of it.s 
specific sense, viz. thorough wa.shing for religious 
c leansing, as though this were already fixed by 
the current usage of later Judaism, of which 
Sir 31“ is it.self a significant instance (cf. Lk 11 “, 
Mk 7^). Both forms of the sub.stantive, ^aTrTi<xp6s, 
SdiTTiapa, occur, the former in a more general seiuse 
(Mk 7*, He 9 *®, cf. 6 * where the specific meaning 
is included), the latter in the specific sense of 
‘ cleansing rite of initiation’ into a new religious 
status (defined by the context), whether John’s or 
Christ’s (Mk P|!, Lk 7" ‘20^ Ac 1"’ lO^’ 13=*^ 19*'*, 

Ko 6 “*, Eph 4®, Col ‘ 2 **, 1 P 3**). Naturally ^dimapa. 
l>ecomes the regular eccle.sia.stical term for the rite, 
along with \ovrp6v (‘washing,’ later passing into 
the more concrete sense of ‘laver,’ lavacrum)^ 
already found in Sir 31“ [34”], cf. Ca43 6 ®(«>; thus 
Xoxjrpbv Tov eSaros (Eph 5”), X. iraXiyyevealas (Tit 3®), 

1 . Sources.—In what follows we have to do, 
not with ritual washings or lustrations generally, 
but only wdth that special form of religious 
wa.shing which admitted to the Christian sjihere 
or community. Accordingly \ye say nothing about 
the prevalence, both on Semitic and non-Semitic 
soil, of such lustrations (like those of the E.ssenes) 
as have no bearing on baptism as a public rite of 
incorporation into a religious fellowship w'ith God 
and man, and that once for all. In fact we need 
begin our study no further back than the point 
at which the term first emerges in the Bible— 

* In 2 K •^an-TiVaro translates ^3tD, ‘dip,* and in la 21-* 
paraphrases ny3, ‘ fall upon, startle.’ The Heb. orig^inal 
of Judith and of Sir 31^ is no longer extant 


the haptism of John the Baptist, and what it 
a.ssuiue.s. 

(а) T/ic bffptlsm of John and its associations ,— 
OT religion rests upon the notion of a covenant 
relation between Jahweh the God of Israel and 
Israel as a j)eople or religious unit. When the 
actual state of Israel was in accord with the will 
of God, as expres.sed in the Torali unfolding the 
contents of His cov(jnant, tlien Israel was ‘ right- 
eou.s’ and in tlie enjoyment of ‘salvation,’ or full 
well-being as determined by Divine favour. But 
such a state, conceived as indicated by obvious 
national prosperity, wa.s felt to have been fully 
realized only at intervals in the past, and was 
certainly not Israel’s when John the Baptist 
appeared. For was not tlie alien in power in the 
Holy Land? It was felt, also, that only by that 
supreme intervention of God, as Israel’s true King, 
which was thought of as His Messianic Kingdom, 
—and beyond which there was no further horizon, 
—could tnat betterment or ‘ redemption of Israel ’ 
come for w'hich all true Israelites longed and 
waited. Yet the best among them, and John in 
particular, knew tbat only through a radical 
change in the nation’s religious state, in conduct 
both public and private, could this deliverance be 
reached. Mes.siah would come only to a righteous 
Israel, fit and ready for God’s holy rule in its 
midst. Hence a general repentance towards God 
and His covenant, such as tne j)roj)hets of old had 
called for, was needed ere the Spirit of the Lord 
could be ‘ poured forth ’ in that fullness wdiich was 
to mark the Messianic age. John stood forth, 
then, in the spirit of those prophets, to preach his 
‘ baptism of repentance ’—a repentance .symbolized 
by cleansing with water (Jer 4***, Ezk 36”"*, 
Zee 13*)—with a view* to the near ap])roach of 
‘tlie Kingdom of God.’ Such a baptism was 
primarily corporate in idea, relative to salvation 
as of a holy people—an Israel answering to its 
idea as in vital covenant with its God. Tliis is 
the main reason, at least, why Jesus was able to 
accept John’s ‘ baptism of repentance’ without any 
feeling of sin save in a corporate .sense. To Him 
personally it was but an act of obedience to a 
Divine ordinance — ‘a righteousness’ (Mt 3*®). 
But as yet salvation, even for Israel, was only 
a promise conditional upon obedience to Messiah 
w hen He sliould be manifested, and with Him the 
Kingdom or real Sovereignty of God. Hence 
John claimed no saving virtue for his baptism, 
only a certain j)reparedness when it was the 
outward sign of an inward penitence; the real 
gift of a new exjicrienee was to come with the 
higher order of ‘baptism’ w*hich Messiah Himself 
w’ould impart. This was not to be witli ‘water’ 
at all, but w ith Holy Spirit, i.e. a holy inspiration 
of soul, sucli as the prophets had foretold (Mk 1®, 
cf. Mt 3**, Lk 3*® ‘ holy spirit and fire’). 

( б ) The relation of Messiah's baptism to the Fore- 
runner's. —Of this contrast, however, there was at 
first no sign in Christ’s ministry. While not 
Himself administering water-baptism, like His 
forerunner, Jesus permitted His disciples (them¬ 
selves doubtles.s baptized by John [cf. Lk 7^''*, 
Jii 1 ®®"*], and so forward to do for their new 
Master’s preaching what John had done to seal 
his ow*n) to do so for a time, i.e. during the 
preliminary stage when Hew*as preaching parallel, 
as it w'ere, with John (Jn 3“^"* 4^'*). During this 
period Jesus’ message was outw*ardly the same as 
John’s in tenor, viz. ‘ Kepent ye ; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand’ (Mt 4*’, cf. Mk 1 *®, w'hich is 
perhaps rather less accurate here). Such a 

J iractice, how*ever, seems confined to the early 
luda^an preaching; we find no trace of it in the 
later stages, which began with John’s imprison¬ 
ment and Jesus’ return to Galilee (Mk 1 *® 1 I). 
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Baptism never appears among the conditions of 
discipleship {e.q. Mt Lk 9 ®* ®^); and this 

silence can hardly be accident-al. \V e Hnd instead, 
in final interviews with the inner circle, promise 
of a Spirit'baptism, to which John had referred 
as distinctive of Messiah (see Lk 24*®, Ac !**• 11'*, 
Jn 20“, cf. Jn 14-16). But nothing is said as to 
water*l)aptism as entering into Messianic baptism 
(the two are contrasted in Ac 1® li*®), wliich is 
referred to in terms recalling His own words 
vjuliQwt the baptism of sutlering 

iMV. W'A\V CuusVft isaivcWoTi, lot 

water-bantvsm by \l\a ioWowers uiter Vl\a own 
earthly life (Jn 3® docs not apply here) must 
depena on our view of Mt 28'® [Aik 16'« not being 
an original part of Mark’s Cos])ol]. 

There is no real groiind for doubting the authenticity of 
Mt as part of ML's Gospel in its final form (cf. F. H. Chase 
in JThSt VI. 483ff.). But this is far from settling its historicity 
asa word of Jesus Himself. The clause touching baptism as 
part of the ‘discipling ’ of ‘all the nations’ might easily arise 
as merely descriptive and directive of the Church's actual 
practice in the matter, whenever and wherever this Gospel was 
composed. For the same reasons it cannot be held to settle 
the question of the formula originally used (see the careful 
discussion in Rendtorff, Die Tau/e im Drchristtntum, 1906, 
p. 39 ff., for both points). Further, had Paul known of such a 
commission to bapti^e, he could hardly have said, as he does 
in 1 Co Ilf ‘Christ did not commission me to baptize, but to 
evangelize.’ Cf. p. 381*. 

(c) Apostolic baptisi?i. —This, in its conjunction 
of water-baptism with the Spirit sensibly out¬ 
poured, seems due to tiie Apostles’ own initiative, 
like other primitive Christian rites, the forms 
of which were adopted instinctively from their 
Jewish training. Thus when, on the crucial Day 
of Penteco.st, the Messianic Spirit descril>ed in 
J 1 2‘^^' wa.s felt to be ‘ poured out’ upon Me.ssianic 
Israel, in fulfilment of Jesus’ promise and in 
ratification of lli.s Messianic dignity (Ac 2 ®'®®), it 
was most natural that I’eter, appealed to for the 
terms of participation in the manifest Divine 
presence, should reply : ‘ Repent, and let each of 
you get baptized in the name of Jesus Messiah 
unto remi.ssion of your sins, and ye shall re<‘eive 
the free gitt of the Holy Spirit,’ and so e.scape the 
fate of ‘ this crooked generation ’—revealed as 
such in its treatment of Messiah. This thought 
connected itself with the closing words of the 
passage just cited from Joel: ‘And it shall be, 
that whosoever shall invoke the name of tlie Lord 
shall be saved,’ i.e. from wrath in ‘ the day of the 
Lord, the great and notable day.’ There was a 
recognized connexion between solemn invocation 
of the Lord as Protector and the rite of baptism. 
Possibly this had existed in John’s baptism ; it 
certainly did so in that of proselytes, with which 
the former was perhaps felt to have affinity—an 
affinity which affronted I’harisees ami scribes (Lk 
7®®). Thus MairiioniJes {Jssure Bioh, 13) .says: 

‘ Israel was admitted into covenant by three things ; 
namely, by circumcision, baptism, and sacrifice. 
Circumcision was in Egypt. . . , Baptism was in the 
wilderness before the giving of the Law, for it is 
said: “Thou shalt sanctify them . . . and let 
them wash their garments ...” So, whenever a 
Gentile desires to enter the Covenant of Israel 
and place himself under tlie wings of the Divine 
Majesty, and take the yoke of the Law upon him, 
he rnust be circumcised and baptized, ana bring a 
sacrifice.’ This passage hears directly upon the 
baptism of Gentile Christians; but it casts light 
also on the genesis of Jewish Christian baptism; 
for, apart from circumcision, the cases were largely 
parallel. Sinful Lsraelites, too, needed to re-enter 
the covenant in a deeper sense (‘ the new covenant’ 
of Jer Mk 14®* ||, 1 Co 1 P»)—on the basis of 

Messiah’s ‘ sacrifice ’ for them (Is cf. Ac 
He 9-10)—so placing themselves ‘ under the wings 
of the Shekinah ’ for protection (cf. He 6 ' ‘ Repent¬ 
ance from (lead works and faith fixed upon God,’ 


and Ac 20-' ‘ Repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus’), and pledging themselves 
to obedience to the Lord’s will, under the yoke of 
His Law ; and in this connexion the ‘ clean water ’ 
of Ezk 36®®®'* would readily occur to mind (cf. 
Zee 13'). Here the words of Ananias to Saul are 
instructive: ‘Arise, get thyself bajdized (middle 
voice, as usual), and so wash away from thyself 

thy sins, invoking his name ' (Ac 2*2^®). 

How fundamental was this coiicej>t\on of water- 
baptism as denoting, on the one hand, confession 
auii tewwuevaWoiv ol Wve 

they \ivvo\ved, and, oi\ the other, couiesHiou ot desws 
as Messiah or Lord (a.s Jahweh was Israel’s Lord) 
and loyalty to the new' and true allegiance (cf. 
Ac 26®'), appears from Uo lO"*'-, in allusion to the 
act of baptism. In that }>assage Christians are 
described as ' those who invoke Jesus as Lord,’ 
JI 2 ®® being cited in support of the descrip¬ 
tion (cf. Ac9'*-®‘). ‘With the mouth confe.ssion 
is made unto salvation’ (Ro 10 '®); that is the 
outw'ard or objective side of the faith in the heart 
on which ‘righteousness’ is bestowed, and w’hich 
expresses itself l)oth in the W’ater of baptism and 
in the w'ord of the month to w'hicli I’aul here 
directs attention. The very phrasing of this 
parallel statement suggests that salvation was at 
first thought of mainly in its collective aspect 
(in keeping with OT religion). It was the com¬ 
munity s state of true pro.sjicrity, in which through 
confession of faith in baptism—/rm/i the oM sinful 
state to the new’, holy, or consecrate one—tlie 
justified individual came to participate. Luleeil, 
Jiidjpo-Christians tended always to realize this 
objective side of admission to the covenant sphere 
of ‘the saints’ (cf. Col 1 '®^* ‘ wlio rescued us from 
the sway (t^oivLa) of darkness, and transferred 
us into the kingdom of the Son of his love ; in 
whom we have the redemption, the remission of 
sins’) more than the subjective side of the 
believer’s fitne.ss, believer, for such admission, 
formally and definitively, in the act and article of 
baptism, ‘^aled’ by manifest Holy Spirit |>ower 
or inspiration. Hence, though Raul’s teaching os 
to baptism starts from the common basis of 
primitive Judieo - Christian thought, it goes far 
lurther in inwardness and psychological analysis ; 
and it is needful to study the two types of repre¬ 
sentation apart, w’hen we come to consider more 
closely the significance attaching to the rilo and 
its symbolism. 

BaptiHmal ‘laying on of handa’ confirms the view of baptism 
as simply an Apostolic practice derivetl from Jewish usage. As 
referred to in He 6^, ‘dex-trine of iMiptisms (Christian and 
Jewish, e.g. John's, cf. Jn 3*^, Ac ) and of laying on of 
hands,’ it fs a piece of Jewish symljollgm for which no word of 
Christ can be cited, adopted to exjircsa union between the new 
Ixliever and the holy conumuiity. As such it constituted the 

C \ chologlcal moment when the Messianic eift, or Spirit- 
l)tisn), was, as a rule, experienced (Ac 198, yet see 
for ‘the gift’ l)efore baptism and apart from laying on of 
hands). There is no evidence that this act was conflfie<l to 
Apostles (the case in Ac is exceptional, as the admission 
through Apostles of a neic cloM of believers, the Samaritans) ; 
it might i>e ixrformed by any member of the Spirit-bearing 
community. This appears not only from Ac 9 nr. (ef. gss) but 
also from 1 Co where Paul could not so have spoken had he 
erforined this most impressive part of baptism in the case of 
is Corinthian converts generally. It was an edifying symbol, 
with no constant or essential relation (save, perhu{>8, in the 
minds of the simpler sort) to Spirit-baptism, God's ‘seal’ of 
'ownership' upon His 'heritage' in ‘the saints' (Eph li* >« 
cf. Tit 2l«). 

2. Sig^nificance of baptism.—(a ) One, yet varioiu. 
—^^From the first, and in all circles, baptism im¬ 
plied definite identification with Jesus as Messiah 
or Lord, the head of the Messianic kingdom or 
the Body, the determinative centre of life for the 
whole spiritual organism. After ‘ baptism in the 
name 01 the Lord,’ a man was regardetl as ‘ in 
Christ’ or ‘in the Lord.’ Jesus the Christ was 
Himself the Covenant (Is 49 «) for His own, and He. 
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aw Lord, became the very sphere of the religious 
personality of the baptized, hence fitly called 
‘ Christians.* The metaphor of the marriage bond, 
used in the OT of the moral union between 
Jahweh and Israel, is in the NT implied to the 
relation between Christ and the Church; and 
baptism was as the marriage rite, openly sealing 
for the individual this intimate .spiritual relation 
already virtually preaent in faith, as marriage is 
in plighted love (Eph S'-® ”, cf. 1 Co 6 *^ ‘ he that 
is joined unto the Lord is one spirit’). The 
matter was, however, conceived rather dift'erentiy 
in different circles. Jewish Christians viewed 
baptism mainly on its objective or collective side, 
through the OT asso(dation 8 of covenant and 
Messiah, as related to the solidarity of Israel, 
the chosen people ; while Paul thought more of 
the subjective and personal side, lK)und up with 
his profound idea of faith as tlie lx)ud between the 
believer and his spiritual Head, ‘our life’(Col 3*). 
Hut to both baptism was corporate in idea, ‘ into 
one laxly ’ (1 Co 1‘2‘^, cf. I0**')i 'while repentance ami 
faith were presupposed in the baptized, by Jewish 
Christians no le.s.s than by I’aiil. Still the difler- 
ence of emphasis remains, and shows itself in the 
figures used, Paul’s l>eing the more experimental 
or psychological. He alone could pen passages 
like Ko (ial inipl 3 dng such spiritual 

identity with Christ by faith as resulted in liis dis¬ 
tinctive metaphor of baptism as formally marking 
transition from death to new life (Ko 2 Co 
5^***’^, cf. 1 P 3^^ 4”- !»• 2 ^, which are probably 

a<ia|>tations of Pauline idea.s to a less mystical 
mode of thought). 

( 6 ) 7'/ie psychological side of baptism. — In all 
attempts to extract from the IsT a connected view 
of primitive baptismal thought and practice, we 
must never forget its e.ssentially experimental 
nature. Really to enter into its meaning, we 
must enter the very souls of the primitive Chris¬ 
tians and share their experiences. In so doing, 
we get our best aid from analogous fresh Chris¬ 
tian l>eginnings, wliether in revivals of religious 
life, as seen, c.g., in George Fox’s Journal, or on 
the more virgin soil of the mission field. While the 
former analogy warns us against exaggerating the 
value of tlie rite, as compared with the Spirit-bap¬ 
tism—the distinctive Christian element (Ac H),— 
the latter saves us from divorcing the inner reality 
altogether from the outer symbol. Due jiroportion 
between the two is preserved by the vital experi- 
encesof mission converts,in relation both to previous 
state and to alien environment. So seen, baptism is 
the seal h}^ which life-|^iving faith (as in Abraham’s 
circumcision, Ko is ratified, and so confirmed 
through a definitive act in which consciousness of 
separation from the sphere of moral deadness, and 
unto that of full moral life, is enhanced and made 
the more eliective for the subsequent ‘walk in 
newne.ss of life.’ It is thus truly an ‘eflicacious 
seal’ for faith, yet only for faith. It completes 
and makes more vivid the experience of ‘ regenera¬ 
tion ’—both objective, as between the old social 
world and the new, and subjective, as between two 
inner states of the soul. So is it ‘regenerative 
washing and Holy Spirit renewal’ (Tit 3®) in an 
experimental, a religiously real sense ; it is the 
final stage in experience of ‘salvation’ (in prin¬ 
ciple) from self and ‘ the world ’ to God and His 
Kingdom of Christian fellowship. 

(c) Symbol and sacrament. —It is not a bare 
symbol, as of something already complete, but a 
fiacrament, i.e. a sjunhol conditioning a present 
deeper and decisive experience of the Divine grace, 
already embraced by^ faith. But all is psycholoM- 
cally conditioned, being thereby raised above the 
level of the magical or ^i^on-physic^ conception 
of sacramental grace, native to paganism, but alien 


to perfected Hebraism—the religion of revelation 
and faith. 

The recent attem^a of the strict ‘ reli^ioue-hiatoricar Hchool 
in Gertnany atid elsewliere to trace the inHuence of the magical, 
non-ethicai notion of Bacranient«, prevalent in the ‘Hyncretisf 
or mixed religious consciousness of the age, upon the NT 
writers and tneir circles, is tor the most part miHlakeri. It 
minimizes the Hebraic basis of primitive Cliristianity, not only 
in Palestine, but also outside it. In particular, it fails to read 
Paul’s lanjpiage sufficiently in relation to iiis j>er>?onal experi¬ 
ence and essential teat hi riff of faith as the universal coefficient 
of all spiritual blessing (<« ■triaT*u»<j <1? triaTn', Ito ; 'Ahile it 
does not distinguish enough between Paul’s own Vjelief and the 
suggestions of terminology used by liim in beconiing ‘to the 
(ireeks a Greek.’ in a word, \l confuses Paul Uic nu»h‘\onaTy 
with Paul the theologian. Tiie only excuse (or this theory as 
reyards baptism lies in false exegesis of a single /(assag-e, 1 Co 
where i'auJ in passing seized upon an ary. ad htnn. from 
a U8.age existing among his Christian converts, without mean¬ 
ing to give it his nosilive sanction (see for minor abuses as 
left o\er against his own coming). On the whole subject see 
RendtorlT, Die Tan/e irn Urchrialrntum, pp. 16-37. 

3. The baptismal formula.—To sum up : as bap¬ 
tism had in Judaism come to mean purificatory 
ronsecration, with a twofold reference—from an 
old state and to a new—, so was it in Cliristianity. 
It denoted ( 1 ) tlie convert’s attitude towards his 
past sinful state with its ‘dead works,’ or towards 
God as sinned against (He G\ Ac 20*’) —repent¬ 
ance ; and (2) his new attitude, faith towards God 
(HeG’)or Christ (Ac 2U-‘), a.s the ground of hope 
for tile future, of wliich tfiirhst’s resurrection w'as 
the guarantee or type (cf. 1 1 ’practical 
effect was remission of past sins or justification, 
the token of whicli was tlie gift of the Holj’^ Spirit, 
in sensible experience, as marking Divine accept¬ 
ance of the new subject of Messiali’s Kingdom. 

All this is present in germ in I’eter’s word.s 
(Ac ‘ Repent, and let each of you get 

iiiinself haptizea in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto remission of sin.s,’ etc. The phrase ‘in the 
name’ now calls for closer consiueration. It is 
clear from contemporary usage {e.g. Ac P®, Rev 3* 
11 *^) that ‘name’ was an ancient synonym for 
* person,’ Parallels, moreover, from the colloquial 
Greek of the time show that the expre.ssion ‘in 
the name’ was itself widely used, especially in 
solemn or formal connexions, and with special 
reference to jiroprietorship. Thus a payment is 
made ei? 6 »'ogd nvos, ‘into so-and-so’s account’; 
a petition i.s presented ets rb roO ftaaiXlus bvofxa, ‘ to 
the king's person ’; and, still more significantly 
in our connexion, soldiers swear ‘in the king’s 
name’ (Rendtorlf, op. rit. p. 9f.). Such solemn 
invocation of the king’s name in token of personal 
allegiance answers exactly to one marked aspect 
of baptism (cf. 2 Ti 2'^-)> which was further de- 
velopetl in Christian thought after the Apostolic 
Age, in the notion of the militia Christi (see 
Harnack’s monograph so entitled). Only, in primi¬ 
tive Christian baptism, ‘ the name,’ possibly as sum 
of the Divine perfections (cf. Ps 115* wliere ‘ mercy ’ 
and ‘ truth ’ are elements of God’s name), was 
invoked, in the first instance, for mercy and pro¬ 
tection. In anj' case the formula ‘ in the name 
of,’ with or without associations from OT u.sag"e 
(^Ds?^ rather than so Dalnian), came to have in 
all Cliristian circles—thougli with difierent .shades 
of thought, as between typical Jews and others— 
the pregnant sen.se of identification l)etween the 
baptized and Him in whose name baptism took 
place. The one became thereby the personal pro¬ 
perty of the other, as i)art of the people of peculiar 
possession (Xa 6 s e/s wepiwolTimv witli otner synonyms 
in 1 1 ’ 2 *»^-; xep loi'xnos. Tit 2 *‘) and the ‘ bonJservant ’ 
of the true Lord (see 2 Co 4®), as all NT writers 
agree in putting it. That this was the essence of 
the matter appears from the very title, ‘ the Lord 
Jesus,’ usual among Gentile converts, just as ‘ the 
Christ’ or ‘Christ Jesus’ was in more Jewish 
circles. ‘The Lord Jesus’ seems, indeed, to grow* 
out of the central phrase of the baptismal con- 
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fession, viz., ‘Jesus is Lt)rd.’ Readinpf 1 Co 12* 
‘ No man eaii say Kvpios ’b/iroPs .siwe in Holy Spirit’ 
(ef. 0 '*), in the lii^ht of Ko 10 ^ ‘If thou con¬ 
fess “the utterance” {l>rifia, more fullj’ t6 p. t/^j 
vlcrreufs ^ KJjpi'uao^ev) in tllV Ilioutll (phrases jtist 
quoted from Dt 30^^, cf. Eph 5'-“ ‘cleansing it with 
the wasliing of water to wit, Kvptos 

’Irjffovs (cf. Ph 2 ”), and believe in thy heart that 
God raised him from out the dead (in proof of 
Messianic Lordshin, Ro H), thou shalt be saved *— 
one perceives this clearly. ‘ Christ Jesus,’ as distinct 
from ‘.Jesus Christ’ (= Jesus the Christ), perhaps 
arose from a similar Jewish C’hristian form of con¬ 
fession, ‘Jesus is Christ (Messiah)’—whence ‘one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism’ (Eph 4®). Rut did 
the formula used in baptism, eis t 6 lSvop.a. toO Kvpiov 
'Irjoou (Ac 19®, 1 Co 6 *^), embrace more than 
this distinctive element, liavinir, for instance, sucIj 
explicit reference to the unity of GchI as must 
have been the heart of proselyte baptism? This 
is sii}.j<:,msted not only by 1 Co 8 * {-hixlv ds de6t, 6 
Trarep, o«5 rd rrdvra Kal ft? ain~6y, Kai fU 

Kf'pios, [ijiTovt XpLCTTOs, 5 l ov rd irdi'Ta Kal 5t’ 

acToc, cf. Eph 4®* ), but also by the constant tlual 
form of Apostolic salutations and benedictions 
(cf. Rev 14‘ ‘ having his name and the name 
of his Father written on tlieir forelieads’). The 
use of a TrinituTian formula of any sort is not 
similarly suggested, in spite of 2 Co KT'*. Ac 19-’''® 
tells against any view that explicit reference to 
the Holy Spirit occurred in baptism : so also 
I Co It is probable, then, that God the 

Creator wa« in some way confessed in baptism 
(ef. Hernias, Mmnl. i. 1: ‘ First of all yield belief 
[Tbreco-oi] that God is one,’ etc.) ; yet exactly in 
what form remains an open Question, one which 
depends up<in another, to which attention has 
recently been directe<l (see A. Seeberg, Der Kate- 
rhi^mus der Urrhidstt'nhiit, 19<J3). 

4. Procedure in baptism. — Here light is cast 
forward by Jewish pro.stilyte baptism and back¬ 
ward by sub-Apostolic Christian usage, Vioth of 
which make it unlikely that baptism was a bare 
rite of confessing a sacred Name, followed by 
immersion in water. This were too formal and 
abstract a conception to suit the inten.se moral 
reality of the religious crisis in que.stion. The 
rite itself had a concrete setting of ethical exhorta¬ 
tion and j)Iedging, U) which missionary experience 
of all ages atl'ords parallels. According to this 
conception, the confession Kvpioi 'Irjaovs was pro¬ 
bably the answer of practical allegiance, given by 
the candidate for bapti.sm, to instruction in the 
rudiments of Christian piety, on lines be.st indicated 
by the ‘Two Ways’ of Life and Death, preserved 
in expanded form in the first half of the Didarhe. 
Thus the confession in baptism (‘in the name of 
the Lord,’ Did. 9®, and perhaps originally in 7* 
likewise) pledged the baptized to the Christian 
obedience (cf. Ju.stin, Apol. 6 , ^loOv oOruf dOvaaOai 
L'lricrxt'wj'Tat)—a pledge w’hich may have been weekly 
renew’ed in early Cliristian worship, at least in 
certain regions. For in Bithynia-l’ontus, accord¬ 
ing to Pliny’s Epistle of c. 112 A.D., the Christians 
used in their Lord’s Day morning meeting to 
‘ pledge themselves with a solemn oath {sacramento 
se obstringere) not to the commission of any crime, 
but to avoidance of theft, robbery, adultery, breach 
of faith, denial of deposit w’hen called upon.’ This 
is most suggestive, not only as to the genius of 
primitive (Jiristian worship as profoundly ethical 
m tone, but ahso as to the obligations undertaken 
in bapti.sm, no doubt in very solemn and explicit 
fashion, including the witne.ss of those best able 
to answ’er (sponsors) for the candidate’s good faith 
and fitness. Thus tlie Didachs, after giving the 
‘Two Ways,’ continues: ‘All the.se tilings first 
pronounce and so baptize,’ a practice probably 


referred to in Mt 2S‘* ‘ Disciple all nations, 
baptizing them into the name . . ., teaching 
{5i5d(TKoyTet) them to observe all the precepts I have 
given to you’ {liaa eVfTti\dg77i/ = a bidax^ Kvpiov COn 
sisting of ^yroXal). There is, moreover, hardly a 
doubt that the bulk of the ‘Two Ways,’ as found 
in tlie Didarhe and related documents, goes back 
to the Jewi.sh ethical instruction, on a monotlieistic 
basis, given to proselytes among the Diaspora, 
under the figure of a Way of Lite and a Way of 
Death set before men, found in the GT, but also 
among Greek moralists. To this, in its earliest 
Chri.stian form, reference may be found even in 
the Pauline letters (c.i/. 2 Th 2^® irapad^aas Ay 

Ro Ifi*’ rocy . . . irapd t^v bidaxh*' O*' 
I'yueiy €p.ddtT€ TTOiovyTas, W'hcre 5t;^cwracr<ai and ahdy- 
5a\a are in view, I Co 4*^ rdt oSocy pov rdy 
XpiCTip [’Ir;(roe], KaOCot irauraxov irdurji 4KK\y]oiq. 
bi5d<TKLo). Most significant is the language of 
Ko G'®'''-, where occurs the notion of prior ‘bond 
service’ to sin ‘unto death,’ follow’ed by obe<li- 
ence to a rdiroy SiSaxv^ issuing in new ‘ Iwmd 
service’ to ‘righteousness,’ or to God and Clirist, 
and the end ‘ life eternal.’ So again 2 Ti 2 ’^* 
‘ Let every one that nametli the name of the Lord 
forthwiih ab.stain from inimiity,’ which is the 
human side of the seal jdaced on God’s firm 
‘foundation’ of piety among men. All tliis sug 
gcst.s .such a formal renunciation of the service of 
Sin as the Way of Death, and a nlacing of one.self 
under obedience to Christ as Lord, as emeigcs 
after the sub-Apostolic age in the ahrenuntiati>> 
diaboli and the ranging of oneself with Christ 
{XpicTTip <Tvvrdjffop.ai ; cf. the rwo Ways of ‘ teaching 
and dominion’ in Rarn. 18). This is perhaps the 
key to the description of baptism in 1 P 3*‘, ‘not 
a putting away of filth in the sphere of the tlesh 
(os by water), but the appeal of a g<Jod conscience 
directed to (lod,’ as pledged to give part and hit in 
Christ’s resurrection to those w ho yield ‘ol>e<lience 
of faith’ to God in Him. This appeal may refer 
sfHJcially to the invocation of the Name by the 
candidate, in answ'er to the baptizer’s interrogation 
as to his acceptance ex nnimo of the true allegiance ; 
whereupon tne latter sealed the recej)tion of the 
candidate into the holy community by invoking 
‘the fair name’ of the Lord Jesus upon his head 
(see Ja ‘2’, cf. Rev 7* O'* 14^ 22"*). 

This human sealing by sacred formula wan 
normally countersigned, as it were, on the Divine 
part by the Messianic gift of a holy enthusijism 
(‘Holy Spirit’ as a phenomenon in the human 
spirit), the spirit of adoption, through the deepei 
and abiding consciou.sne.s.** of wdiich tiie Chri.'^tiaii 
henceforth utters hi.s soul in the w'ord ' Father ’ 
(Ro 8 ’®, the Aramaic exclamation, Abba, even 
pa,s.sing into use in Gentile circles ; cf. Mnranntha, 
‘Lord come,' 1 Co 16'*% Did. lu). Sm h Divine 
‘confirming’ of the baptized ‘into Chri.st’ as a 
member of His Body, by an ‘unction,’ a .sealing, a 
giving of the Spirit in ‘earnest’ {dppaj^Jiiy, 2 Co 1’"** ), 
took place in experience at baptism. But os it 
issued from a more secret working of the Spirit, 
as author of the faith which qualified for baptism, 
so it gave place to an abiding ‘ fellow.sliip of the 
Holy Spirit’ (2 Co 13^®) in which Christians shared 
and by which they w'ere ‘ led ’ in their ‘ walk ’ 
(Ro 8 »- 1®, Gal 5*®-"). The eflect of all this was 

such a spiritually real, or mystical, union with 
Christ that in baptism Paul regarded Christ as 
‘put on ’like a robe (Gal 3*^), or again as entering 
the believer as his ‘ life ’ (Ro 8 ^®, Gal 2 '-^®). 

Imviersion and q//Mrion.—Immersion seems to 
have been the practice of the Apostolic age, in 
continuity with Jewish proselyte baptism ; and 
it is imj»iied in Paul’s language, especially in his 
figure of baptism as spiritual burial and resurrec¬ 
tion (Ko 6 *Col 2^*). But the form was not held 
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essential; and when conditions presented practical 
difficulties—whether local, climatic, or due to 
physical weakness—it came to be modilied (cf. 
Did. 7). The most usual form, of which we have 
evidence from the 2nd <;ent. onwards, as regards 
adults, was that of standing Hemi-iinmersed in 
water, uj) to knees or waist, combined with three¬ 
fold pouring over the licnd (trine jillusion). 

5. Adult and infant baptism. - So far w'e have 
l)een dealing with adult t)aj»tism only. It alone 
occupies attention in tlie NT, as it does mainly 
in missionary literature to-day. But this by no 
means exhausts the tacts of the case, as we may 
learn from tbe analogy of Jew’ish missions and 
their baptism of proselytes. The idea that a parent 
should enter a religion or covenant-relation with 
Gtal n.s an individual merely, i.>i. by himself as 
distinct from his immediate family, would never 
occur to the ancients, least of all to a Jew. There 
were no ‘individuals’ in our sharp modern sense 
of tile term. All were seen as members of larger 
units, of which the family was the chief in the 
time of Chri.st, when the clan and nati<m were no 
longer so overshadowing a.s in earlier days. The 
prtter/fnnilias included le«^ally and in social ethics 
the members of his hou>ehold. Any change in his 
religious status facto atlccted them. Hence 
to any one familiar with the modes of antioue 
thought, no proof in any given casij is neeued 
that children from their birth were regarded as 
sharing their parents’ religious status, objectively 
or socially considered : the onus probandi falls 
entirely on those w ho, under the influence of certain 
modern mo<les of thought, would maintain the 
contrary. Now, not only is there no evidence 
in the NT read historically, t.e. with due regard 
to the interest of the writer and his original readers 
in what i.s said or implied, tliat chihlreii stood to 
the Christian community in a ditVerent relation 
from that l>elonging to them in ancient religions 
generally, and espei ially in dudaism ; but what we 
know ol the Jewish practice touching proselytes-- 
which usually regulated practice among Giiitile 
Ghrislians-makes it most improbable that Chris¬ 
tianity here introduced any novel usage. Had 
such lK?en the case, it must have lieen empha-sized, 
and could hardly have failed to leave its mark 
somewhere on the NT. Those who were to be 
reared ‘ in the Lord’s training and admonition,’ 
and to obey tlicir parents ‘in the Lord' (*.«. for 
( hri.-tian motives, Kph 6'*^), niu.st have been 
N iewed as already Christians in status or objec¬ 
tively— raiikin<^, according to their stage of de¬ 
velopment. with ‘those of the household of fait^* ’ 
and not w ith ‘ those w'ithout.’ This went back to 
infancy; for Caul regards the child of faith, even 
1 one side only, as tliereby ‘ holy,’ i.e. objectively 
... covenant with (iod (1 Co 7*^). No subjective 
dillerence between such children and others is 
implied any more than in Judaism ibself. But 
as in Judc.i.sm the child’s objective status was con¬ 
ditioned by circumcision, it is natural to suppose 
that in the Church it was so by baptism (cf. 
(\)1 oniT.p 'phe only jiossible doubt is w liether thf 
child was regarded as baptized vicariously in it 
i)arent, or whether the rite was administered to i 
also. For the latter alternative we have not only 
the analogy of circumcision in Israel, but also prose 
lyle baptism. Thus w'e read that ‘ a little prose 
lyie’ is baptized without his intelligent consent 
on the principle that one may act for another to hn 
advantage, tiiough not to his disadvan^ge, apar 
from his knowledge and consent. n here th< 
proselyte father brings the children, their solidaritj 
with him as their head or authonty is enough tc 
warrant baptism; where only the mother, l^ptisir 
is conferred ‘on the authori^ of a beta am o 
Jewish court of law (see C. Taylor, Two Lecture 


n the Tearhing of the Twelve Ajwstles^ p. 54ff.). 
n either case its cflect is only provisional ; the 
:hild is brought within the covenant so far as social 
ir family life g<ic*H, but his personal or subjective 
•elation to the covenant waits on the develoimient 
>f rcllcctive will, just as wdth the circumcision of 
i Ivirn Jew, who, a.s a rule, became a ‘.son of the 
..aw',’ and was publicly accepted into the visible 
iieml>crshin of the Synagogue, only on his thir- 
X3enUi birtliday. TTiereupon a father became free 
roiii the burden of his son’s sins, i.e. full responsi- 
)ility for his religious condition. Here is the 
jbvious analogue of Chri.^tian ‘Confirmation,’ or 
•ining the (’hurch on personal confession. The 
egeneration eticcted by baptism in the ca.se of an 
adult [u'oselyte was meant in an objective sense, 
o tlehne his new relations with his holy environ- 
lent; for ‘a newly made proselyte is like a new- 
>orn child’ (Bab. YebanudhA^h). So was it with 
•hildren both of proselytes and of Christians. 
I'heir status of holiness or salvation was objective, 
and from the nature of the case only objective, 
t relateii to the holy or saving environment amid 
which they stood, first by birth and then by formal 
ovenant seal—ratifying their birthright of good 
;cf. Ac 80 far as human act and recognition 
jouhl, i.e. corporately and as basis for ‘ training and 
ulmonition’ in the Lord. The subjective reality 
waited for the emergence of the subjective con¬ 
ditions, as with child proselytes, who, on coming 
to years of discretion (like young Jews), were free 
to repudiate the objective relations in which they 
found thcm.selves, without thereby being cla.ssed 
and treated a.s ‘ a}K)states.’ That i.s, all was pro- 
isional os regards subjective reality. There was no 
lea of infant baptismal ‘ regeneration ’ in the later 
and .still prevalentsen.se, aconfu.sion of thought re¬ 
sponsible for anti-pa*dobaptist reaction—away from 
primitive practice, to some extent also away from 
the primitive attitude to the ‘children of the cove¬ 
nant.’ Such confusion between the objective and 
subjective senses of holine.ss and salvation (united 
in the ca-^e of adult .subjects of bajitism) arose 
naturally enough once terms were transferred from 
Jewish to Gentile soil, with its less ethical and 
more phy.sical notions of religious grace. Here the 
influence of the ‘ Mysteries’ played a considerable 
part in working a change, whicli was unconscious 
for the most part in the minds of Gentile converts. 
See, further, § 2 of next article, 

Litbratcrr.—K or Je^sish bAptisnis, especially that of prose¬ 
lytes : Schiirer, UJP 11 . ii. 319 ff. German ed. 1898, 

iii. 129 tr.); see also separate article BAi-nsM (Jewish), and 
art. ‘ Haplisrn.’ For Jewish practice in relation to Christian : 
C. Taylor, Tu'O LecturtB on tht Teachxnn of the T-welv 
AwMles, 18SC, p. 64ff. ; J. E. Hanauer, Baptism, Jen'ish and 
Christ inn, 1906. For the Greek aud other ethnic analogies: 
F. M. Rendtorff, Pie Tav/r irn Urchristentum, Leipzig, 
190.%, where full references will he found to recent (German 
discussions of the liclojxonsijcschichtliche type and a sober 
criticism of the saine(cf. preceding art.). Fuller reff. in Il.astings 
DB, art. ‘ Bajaism,’ to which may be added E. Vaucher, Be 
BafAfme, P.-iiis, 1894. J. V. BaRTLET. 

BAPTISM (Early Christian).—!. The ori^ 
of Christian baptism.—There are three possible 
view.s. The traditional belief is that baptism wm 
instituted by Christ in His jiarting address to His 
disciples ; but in recent times it has been main¬ 
tained either that baiit ism was a custom u.sed by the 
Jews, practised by John tbe Baptist, and inherited 
by the early Christians, or that it was adopted 
by the Christians from the Gneco-Roman world. 
Of these three the choice must probably be made 
between tbe first and the second-the third is not 
by itself adequate to e.\plain the facts, though it 
is probable tliat tbe general ideas of the Gneco 
Roman world did mncli to determine and inotlify 
the exact form which early Christian bapti.-mi 
took The evidence consists so largely of the 
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exegesis and criticism of tlie same i)assage8 that 
the case for and against eacli view cannot be put 
separately. The main Scripture passages con¬ 
cerned are Mt 28^^ jNlk 16^*, and Jn 3®, of which 
Mt 28^® is the central piece of evidence for the 
traditional view of the institution of baptism by 
Christ. It describes the Risen Lord as saying to 
His disciples, * Go ye and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Fatlier, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit* If it were undis¬ 
puted, this would, of course, be decisive, but its 
trustworthiness is impugned on the grounds of 
textual criticism, literary criticism, and historical 
criticism. 

{a) Textual criticism, —In all ex tint MSS and 
ver.sions the text is found in the traditional form, 
Trop€v0^vT€S pLaOtjTcojaTe vdvra rd tdvT), l^aKri^oyrei 
ai/Tovs fls t 6 6voiJ.a roO irarpds Kal toO vioO teal tov dyiov 
Tryevparos, Siddo-Koyrtt ai-Tocs rypeiy rrayra 6<Ta tyerei- 
Xdptjy vply, though it must be remembered that the 
best manuscripts both of the African Old Latin 
and of the Old Syriac versions are defective at 
this point. The evidence of I’atristic quotations 
is not so clear. It was formerly thought to be 
as unanimous as that of the MSS and Versions, 
but F. C. Conybeare {ZXTW^ 1901, p. 27511.) has 
shown that this is not true, at least in the case of 
Eusebius of Ca'sarea. 

The facta are in aunmiarv that Eusebius quotes Mt 28^® 
twenty-one times, either oiuiuinjif ever\thin^ between iOmf) and 
£i6a<r<oi'Tf? or in the form nopfvBivrt^ pa()y)Ttv(raT« ndyra rd 
ei' Tw oydfiari pov, £i5a<rKoi'Tt9, the latter form heiu)^ 

the inore freciuenL He also quotes it four times in the onlinary 
text; but it is sijfnificant that these four (luotations are all in 
the later writings of Eusebius (once in the Svriac The(n)hany, 
iv. 8 (Lee’s tr. p. 223), once in contra Marcelluin, p. 3 once 
in the de Ecclcgicutica 'I'h&o/nrjia, v. p. 174a, and once in the 
letter of Eusebius to the Chuivh atCsesarea quoted by Socrates, 
HE i. 8. 38 ; it should be note<i that there is reason to think 
that the Syriac translator is giving, not the text of Eusebius, 
but the version to which he was accustomed (cf. Burkitt, 
Evauijelion da-Mepharre^he, ii. 171), and that the authorship 
of the contra Marcellum and the de EcHeniastica Thfolo'jia is 
doubtful (cf. Conybeare, ZXTW, 19(15, p. 2.50 ff., and a reply by 
Gerhard Loescheke, ih. 1900. p. 69ff.)J. At first sight this evi¬ 
dence seems to prove that Eu.sehius, in his earlier w'ritings at 
all events, used MSS of the Go8i>el8 which omitted the com¬ 
mand lo baptise in Mt 28*^, but Riggenbach (‘ I>ie trinitans< lie 
Taufbefehl,’ Bcitrdge rnr Forderunrj chrisfl. Theol. 19<.).3) and 
ChtLne (JThSt, 1905, p. 48HT.) have argued that his method of 
quotation is due to the influence of the arcani disciplina. 
This suggestion does not seem *o bear examination, for the 
quotations in Eusebius are not found in works intende<i for 
unbelievers or for catechumens. The most reasonable view 
seems to be that Conybeare has shown that the quotations in 
Eusebius point to a text which omitted the baptiHinal formula, 
though it is still open to question whether Eu-nebius knew also 
the traditional form. It is naturally imixirtant to ask whether 
ihere is any other evidence for the ‘ Eusebian ’ type of text, 
Conybeare thinks that he can see traces of it in .Justin Martyr, 
Dial, xxxix. 258, and lid. 272, and in Hermas, Simil. ix. 17. 4 ; 
but none of these pa.ssages is convincing, and perhaps more 
striking than any of them is the passage in which Justin gives a 
description of the regeneration of Christian converts in con¬ 
nexion with baptism (Apol. i. 61). Here lie quotes a saying of 
Christ (‘ Except ye be born again ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ’) os a proof of the necessity of regeneration, 
but falls back upon the use of Isaiah and Apostolic tradition to 
justify the practice of bajitism and the use of the trine formula. 
This certainly suggests that Justin did not know the traditional 
text of Mt 28i«. 

Whether the * Eusebian ’ text, if its exi.stence be 
granted, has any real claim to lie regarded as a 
serious rival to the traditional form, is a wholly 
different question. The answer dejjends on the 
view taken of the general problem of textual 
(ritici.sm. If a high value l)e attat'hed to the ex¬ 
isting MSS of the NT, the traditional text, though 
no longer unas.sailed, must be accepted. But if it 
be thought (as many critics think) that no MSS 
represent more than comparatively late recensions 
of the text, it is necessary to set against the mass 
of manusciijit evidence the influence of baptismal 
yirfK'tice. It seems easier to believe that the tra- 
• litional text was brought about by this influence 
working on the ‘ Eusebian ’ text, than that the 
latter arose out of the former in spite of it. 


(d) Literart/ criticism.—The objection raised to 
Mt 28^® by literary criticism is that it can be 
.shown by a comparison with tlie other (lospels to 
be no part of the earliest tradition. The greater 
part or Mt 28 rests on a .source almost or quite 
identical with our Mark, which is generally re¬ 
cognized as the oldest and best account oi the 
life of Christ ; it is possible, though perhaps im- 
irobable, that the writer was aciiuainted with the 
ost conclu.sion of Mark, but the metliod in which 
Matthew treats his sources is such that it is im¬ 
possible to be certain that any one .sentence (such 
as 28*®) was found in it. The other accounts of the 
parting words of our Lord difler so mucli, that it is 
improbable that they may be traced to aiiv com¬ 
mon documentary .‘source. Still it is po.ssiblc that 
they represent a common tradition which reported 
our Lord’s parting words, and they may be ex¬ 
amined in order to see if they suggest that those 
parting wonls contained any command to baptize, 
whether in the trine name or in the name of the 
Lord. 

The accounts which we i» 088 e 88 are Mt 281^ -’'’, Mk 16l''->'(, Lk 
24 U 4 *.*^ an<i perhaps Jn 202' of these Mk 10*^ is generally 
considered to be a patchwork conipo.sition hosed on Matthew 
and I.nke. If this he so, it affords evidence that at the time 
when it was written baptism was connected with the preaching 
of the gospel. It does not support the trine formula, but 
rather the ‘ Eusebian ’ text (cf. tv ry oi'b^aTi in 16*'), and 
it is as easy to think that the reference to baptism was derived 
from contemi»orarv usage as from Mt 2Sl9. Lk 24^7 jg more 
closely allied with the Eusebian than with the traditional text, 
and lH)th this piissago and Jn 20-’* ■22 suggest that the earliest 
form of tradition as to tlie Lord’s parting words to the disciples 
said nothing about baptism. It may l>e argued that the 
idea of repentance and forgiveness of sin was for early Chris¬ 
tianity so clo.sely connected with that of liaptism tliat one 
implies the other. But this is not the point. It is probable 
that liaptism and the preaching of the gospel went luuid in 
hand from the beginning. The question is whether tliis was 
due to their direct association in the ‘parting words’ of the 
lx)rd, or to other causes. The evidence of Mt 2>.i'>, if the tra¬ 
ditional text he sountl, jxiints to the former alternative ; hut 
the Third and Fourth Gosi)els suggest that tlie earliest tradi¬ 
tion knew’ only of a command to preach the gosjiel of repent¬ 
ance for the forgiveness of sins. In the case of the Third 
OosiK-I this argument is espei'iaily strong. Either Luke knew 
of the commission to l>aptize (whether in the trine name or 
not) and omitted it, or he did not know it. It seems impos¬ 
sible to find any reason why he should have omitted it. At 
first sight tliis argument liolds eipially good for the Fourth 
Gospel, hut it is not nearly so strong, as the writer has not 
unreasonably been thought to show a tendeiu'y to oiuit the 
material side of the sacramental rites of early Christianity, 
because of a tendency to ov er-emphasize its imporUinee. Hence 
he omits the institution of the Eucharist. .So that his oiuHsion 
to connect baptism with the forgiveness of sins in Jti 20 --J is not 
so strong an argument os is the similar omission by Luke. 

On the wliulc, then, the evidence of littMiuy 
critici.sm is again.^t tlie historical character of the 
traditional text of Mt 28'®. 

(c) JIustorical crifiris'm .—The objection marie to 
the authenticity of Mt 28'® from tlie standprjint of 
historical criticism is that the references to bap¬ 
tism in the Acts point to the earliest form as 
haptism ‘in the name of tlie Lord.* Thus it is 
not, like the jirevions object ions, directed against 
the eomiiianrl as a whole, but against the formula 
used in it. 

Christian baptism, wlmn connecter! with the mention of a 
formula, is alluderi to four times in the Acts (J-"*** 8*^ !(>•* 19®), 
and the formula is never that of Mt 28***, hut is twice iv t<v 
ovdpaTi Ti^aoi) XpioroO (‘2** 10’*^*) and twice tit rb ovopa rov 
Kvpi'ov ’ItjctoO (S'** 19®). That this was the usual formula of 
Christian baptism is supported by the evidence of the Pauline 
Epistles, which speak of being baptized only tlx Xpiarov (Ga) 
3‘-T) or fix Xpiarhv '\r)<rovy (Ro 63). Is it possilile to reconci’e 
these facts with the belief that Christ commanded the discip'.es 
to baptize in the trine name? The obvious explanation of the 
silence of the NT on the trine name, and the use of another 
formula in Acts and Paul, is that this other formula was the 
earlier, and that the trine formula is a later addition. It 
wouUl require wry strong arguments to controvert this pre¬ 
sumption, and none seems to exist (a statement of curious 
attempts, ancient and modern, is given in ‘Baptism’ in 
Hastings’ DB, vol. i., by Dr. A. Plummer). 

The cumulative evidence of these three lines of 
criticism is thus distinctly against the view that 
Mt 28** represents the ipsissirna verhn of Christ in 
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instituting Christian baptism. If this be so, it is 
plain that neither Mk 16^® nor Jn 3® can prove tlie 
institution. Mk 16*® has been incidentally dealt 
•with ; Jn 3® is more difhcult. Doubts have been 
cast on the text of this verse, so far as the refer¬ 
ence to "water is concerned, but for the present it is 
enough to point out that, even if the reference to 
baptism be undisputed, it does not follow that it 
implies the institution of baptism by Christ; it 
ratlier suggests a practice which He found existing 
and accepted. It is also necessary to remember 
that in the present position of the criticism of the 
Fourth Gosj)el no one can contidently build on 
historical statements which are found only in that 
document. 

The case against the indirect evidence in support 
of the traditional view is less convincing. The 
position in defence of that view is that, even if the 
evidence in Acts be admitted to prove that baptism 
in the trine name was not instituted by Chrrst, it 
shows that from the beginning it was unq^uestion- 
ingly practised by all Christians, and it is urged 
that this would not be so if it had not been in¬ 
stituted by Christ. Against this it is alleged that 
the last conclusion is unwarranted, and that some 
of the evidence in the Epistles, properly regarded, 
tells against rather than for tlie traditional view. 
The crucial passage is 1 Co 1** *’: 

oTt ov6iva iifutiv ifUirricOL ti fjLij Kpt<nroi' »ai Taioi' 
i‘va firj Tif tlirf) OTi tif TO oyofia ifiavriaOrirt. efidnTitra Si 

Kat. roy iT*'itay<i oIkov • Aoittom ovk o*6a Tiva oAAoi' ipdirTtaa. 
ou yap dvtartiSiy p.t Xp^rbt fianTt^ny oAA‘ tvayyt\i(^*ayai. 

It is urged with great force that Paul could not 
possibly have written this if Christ had given the 
definite command to baptize, related in Mt 28*®. It 
is possible to argue that Paul is speaking of himself, 
not of the other disciples; but this introduces a 
limitation into the commission to baptize which 
cannot be supported, and is also contrary to the 
constant claim of Paul that he has the Aiwstolic 
commission as fully as any of the other apostles. 

Thus, so far as the negative side of the argument 
is concerned, the opponents of the traditional view 
have decidedly the better case. The weak 8i)ot in 
their |K)sition is when they attempt to give any 
positive explanation of the origin of Chri.stian 
ba[»tism. The suggestion is that bapti.sm was an 
already existing custom which the Church took 
over from the beginning. But if so, from what 
source did it take it? The answer is that that 
side of baptism which is concerned with cleansing 
from sin is found in Graeco-Kornan and Jewish as 
well as in Christian baptism, and was a feature of 
John’s baptism, in which also it had an eschato¬ 
logical significance. It was, in fact, part of the 
common stock of ideas of the 1st century. 

Similarly, the use of the ‘name’ in baptism is 
only |)arto*f the complex of doctrine connected with 
the use of names as a means of employing the 
]>ower which belonged to the original owner of the 
name. This also was common to Jew ami Gentile 
alike. It is therefore plain that, on what may be 
termed the negative side of baptism, i.e. the side 
which is especially connected with purification, 
and 80 far a.s the use of the ‘ name ’ is concerned, 
there is no reason to quarrel with the view' that 
Christian baptism is an adaptation of customs and 
ideas which were common to the whole world in 
the time of Christ. There is nothing in them so 
strange as to force us to suppose that were 
due to the special institution of Christ. The more 
difficult side of the question is concerned with the 
relation of baptism to the gift of the Spirit. The 
baptism of John did not claim to give the Spirit, 
nor did Jewish baptism. It is also not quite possible 
to prove the existence of exactly the same thing in 
the Mysteries, though they did undoubtedly presejii 
cognate ideas, especially tnat of regeneration. This 


8 therefore the strongest point of the argument 
"or either a specifically Christian or a specifically 
iiaco-Kornan origin for l)aptism. The Pauline 
Kpistles are the earliest evidence for a connexion 
between baptism and the gift of the Spirit. If 
this view was not known to the Jews, St. Paul 
must have received it from the original disciples 
(who again received it from Christ), or have 
adopted it from the general stock of Grseco- 
Koman idea.s. Yet the prirnu facU strength of 
Jiis argument must bo qualified by the following 
•-onsiderations : 

(1) In the first place, it may be thoii;,'ht with much reason 
,hat Christ spoke of the .Spirit, and conii>arc*d it, as the ground 
Df Christian life, with i)aptiHm, which was the ground of dis- 
:;iplcsiiip to John the Hajftist. If 80 , a natural confusion of 
thout^ht would be made stronger by the fact that the bcKinniu'^ 
of the life in the Spirit did, in fact, often coincide with the water- 
baptism which marked the initiation of the Christian. That it 
was coincidence and not identity would not be observed until 
later, but that it was <d)served can be seen in the Act-s. 

(‘i) In the second plar e, there seejus no reason to doubt the 
tradition in the Cosj>elH that Jt>bn the Baptist himself referred 
to a baptism in the Spirit. Suf;h a reference seems to (50 back 
to the use of a passajje in the OT which lies behind his baptism, 
viz. Kzk 36 '*^ 27. in we read : ‘ I will sprinkle clean water 
upon you and ye shall bf;clean (baptism). . . . A new heart will 
I put within you (>x«Taeoia IV]).’ This clearly is the background 
of John’s preachinj^ ; but it leads up to the next verse: ‘And 
I will put my spirit within you.’ It docs not therefore seem too 
much to say that the teaching by John the Baptist of a water- 
baptism of reperitance for the remission of sins, to the mind of 
anv Jew familiar with the OT, seemed to fulfil this passage, and 
80 "inevitably suggested that the gift of the Spirit, which fulfilled 
the second half and was found in the Christian Church, was to 
be lookeil for also in baptism. 

(3) Moreover, our real knowlerlge of popular Jewish theology 
...id religious ob-'^ervances in the time of Christ is small. It is 
true that the official Rabbinical religion had no sacramental 
washings or baptisms, and probably aid not give any such In¬ 
terpretation to the baptism of proselytes ; but the Essenea 
probably went further in this direction, attaching a sacramental 
meaning to their baptisms ; and it is jiossilile that this view was 
comnion among the people outside the official classes. If so, 
this may have been an important factor in the genesis of Chris¬ 
tian baptism (see Bousset, Die Religion des JudentuTM, pp. 230 
and 529 IT.). 

These arguments cannot be said to prove that 
Christ did not institute baptism, but they inay 
fairly lie said to show that the existence of Christian 
baptism is most intelligible on the supposition that 
it was a Jewish custom which the Christians took 
over, modifying it by the natural adoption of the 
‘ name,’ ana by an equally natural connexion with 
the gift of the Spirit. Moreover, there is certainly 
no satisfactory positive evidence that Christ did 
institute baptism. It is therefore more probable 
that the origin of Christian baptism is the ado])tion 
and adaptation of a Jewish custom than that it wjus 
directly and specially instituted by Christ. This 
is also far more probable than that it "VN’as first 
borrowed by bt. Paul from the Grieeo - Koman 
world. At the same time, baptism was certainly 
one of the elements in Christianity which were 
most likely to obtain a favourable reception from 
the Koman world, and this may have led to the 
empha.sis which wa.s laid upon it, and to the rapid 
development of the doctrine connected with it. 

2. Baptism in the NT. — i. Doctrine ot 
BAPTISM.—{\) In the Pauline Epistles.— 
There are four main ways in which baptism is 
regarded in the Pauline Epistles. 

(a) Union with Christ.—In Ko 6^*^- the immersion 
in and the rising out of the water are regarded as 
a union with the death and resurrection of Christ. 

‘ Are ye ignorant that all we who were ba^tize<i 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? 
We were buried with him through baptism into 
death : that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might walk in new'ne.ss of life.’ Baptism is thu.^ 
the lieginning of a new life of union with the risen 
Christ. The same idea is fo^d in Gal 3” ‘As 
many of you as were baptized into Christ did put 
on Clirist,’ and in Col 2'» • . . . buried with Iiim 
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in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with 
him . . In the li^dit of these passages it is 
dillieult to doubt that St. Paul regarded baptism 
as more than symbolical ; it was an act which 
really brought atwut the result ascribed to it, and 
not merely an acted description of that result, 
wliich was actually caused by something else. 

{b) The gift of the Spirit. — In 1 Co 12** the 
baptized are regarded as members of Clirist’s laxly, 
insnired by the same Divine spirit: ‘For as the 
boay is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are one body : 
so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body . . .’ At tirst sight this 
seems an idea which is difficult to reconcile with 
tlie former ; but the difference is probably (juite 
superficial. To St. Paul the Christ of spiritual 
experience and the S[)irit were almost if not quite 
identical. This may be seen in Ko and 

2 Co 3’^. 

(c) Cleansing from sin. —In 1 Co 6**, where 
baptism is not mentione<l but certainly implied, 
it is represented as a cleansing effected through 
the name of the Lord and through the Divine 
spirit: ‘Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, ye 
were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and in the Spirit of our Cod.’ This view is com- 
jdementary to the others, and describes some of 
the results which follow from them. The im- 
>ortance of this passage i.s that it e.xplains that 
)a})tism can produce these effects because it works 
‘in the name,’ and so links uj) baptism with the 
view, prevalent at the time in almost every circle, 
that the i)ronunciation of the name of any onecoubl, 
if properly used, enable the user to enjoy the 
iKjnefit of the attributes attached to the original 
owner of the name (see also art, Namk). 

Thus the Pauline doctrine of baptism is that on 
the positive side it gives the Christian union with 
Christ, which may also be descril>ed as inspiration 
with the Holy Spirit, while on the negative side it 
cleanses from sin. This it accomplishes by the 
|X)wer of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
by the sacramental effect of the water, according 
to the well-known idea that results could be reached 
in the unseen spiritual world by the performance 
of analogous acts in the visible material world. 
Baptism is regarded as really giving the.se results, 
ana not rucrelj^ as a .sign that thev*^ have been, or 
can be, obtained in some other way. 

{(1) Vicarions baptism. — It would also seem from 
1 Co 15® that St. Paul recognized the practice of 
vicarious baptism for the dead. It is impossible 
that ‘ FJse what shall they do who are baptized for 
the dead? If the dead are not raised at all, why 
then are they baptized for them?’ can refer to 
anytliing except vicarious ba[)tism. 

(2) In the Pauline E]’is'I’le.s of douhtful 

AUTHENTICITY. — Under this heading it is j)erhaps 
wisest to deal with the eviiience of Eph 5**'*-, 
Tit 

In Ephesians the cleansinjf efficacy of the water is emphasized, 
and is connected witfi the ‘word’ (‘havinjj cleansed it hy the 
washing of water with the word ’), This emphasis is somewhat 
^tron^er than anyfiiini^ in the unquestione*! K{)istles, hut it is 
)‘ractically implied in 1 |n which passairf also the ‘ name’ 

may rorrospond to the ‘ word ’ (i>r]fxa)ol Ephesians. In Titus the 
union with Christ’s risen life is rei^^ardod as a new hirth ; ‘ac- 
' ordinK to his mercy he saved us throu;;h the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit.’ The phrase 
‘regeneration’ is strange to the Pauline vocabulary, hut the 
:dea which it conveys is involved in Ko S'-i ‘ For as many as are 
led by the Sj>irit of Gotl, these are sons of God,’ when taken in 
'•otinexion witli the view that the Spirit was given in baptism 
fof. also (ial , w here the idea of sonship to God and baptism 
are closely connected). 

(3) In 1 Petek. —The only place in the Catholic 

Epistles which explicitly speaks of bapti.'sm is 
1 P 3** . . which {i.e, water) in the antitype 

doth now save you, namely baptism, not a putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but a “ que.stion ” of 


a good conscience toward Cod. . . .’ Here the 
doct rine of the ‘ real ’ eflicacy of baptism is clearly 
as.serted ; hut there i.s a protest against too material 
an einplia.sis on the water, to counteract which 
mention is made of a avv(idl)<^€ws dyaOj]^ trrtpw- 
TTj/xa. It is not quite certain what tliis plira.se 
means. It is improbable that it refers to prayer 
to Cod, for irrepiorC) is never u.sed in this sense, 
or of inquiry after Cod, for this would reiiuire 
IrrepiVTTjcris, and the best interpretation seems to be 
that it is a reference to tlie question ilirocted^ to 
a convert nt Jus liajitism (see C. Bigg, ‘ 1 Peter’ in 
The Intern. iVit. Comment, p. 165). In this ‘a 
good con.scienee ’ probably deline.s the content of 
the demand made on the candidate—it was of a 
moral rather tlian a doctrinal nature. The writer 
also goes on to explain tliat the water of baptism 
receives this ix)wer ‘through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, who is on the ri«j:lit hand of Cod, 
having gone into heaven, angels and authorities 
and powers being made subject unto him.’ Tliis 
seems to be an e.\}>lanntion why tlie name of the 
Lord was so potent in baptism : He bad triumphed 
over death, and regained life, and those who used 
His name were able to use His power to do the 
same. It is true that no actual statement is made 
in 1 l^eter that bajdism was in the name of the 
J.ord. but no one is likely to disjmte that this was 
the case. 

(4) In the Synoftic (h).sPKL.s.—Cliristian baj*- 
fism is mentioned only in .Mt 28’® and Mk 
'I'lie former pa.s.sage (‘ Co ye into all the worbi and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the I'/ither, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit’) claims the direct institution of baptism 
by Christ, but its aiitlienticity is oiien to doubt 
(see § I). 

Here it is only nccesHary to ask, What is the moaning of the 
formula translated 'in ttie name of’? The question i.s whether 

TO ovopia means the same a« iv T<i> oyoninn. Tiie ]irol>atiility 
soenis to be that the two phrases arc, in I he late (ireek of the 
NT, identical. It is now common kn<^wl»tlgc tlint «(« and 
Were interchangeable in late Greek, and the Latin andS\riac 
trauHlators of Mt ■.’..s*'' clearly took this view, which is con¬ 
vincingly defended by J. Arniitage Robinson in JTASt vii. 
(.Ian. l'.>bC>) in answer to an article by F. 11. Chase in ,/ThSt vi. 
(July llk»5). The meaning of the writer of the Gospel (or of 
the Veda4dor who added the clause relating to tuipt isiii) was 
that Christians hud the power of bnidizing in the name com- 
numic.ated to theni by tne Ig)rd who bad gained the power 
(t’^oi'cria) over everytldng in heaven and earth. The idea is 
parallel with that in 1 1’ 3*1 f . 

In Mk !()**’ (‘ He tltat believes and is baptized 
sh.all be saved’) baj)tism is regarded as a nece.^sary 
means to salvation, but no further details are 
given. 

(5) In the Act.s.— The references to baptism 
in the Acts are doctrinally important in connexion 
with the formula used, ami with the relation 
between baptism and the gift of the 5Si)irit. The 
former p<dnt is suflicientlv discussed in § I. Tlie 
latter may l>est be formulated thu.s ; (a) There is 
in the Act.s a series of passages in which bajdism 
seems to be clearly identilied with the gift of the 
Spirit; {h) there is a second series in which it i.s 
clearly distingiiislicd from this gift; and (c) there 
is a third .series which either uoes not allude to 
the point, or may be interjireted equally well on 
either hypothesis. This thiril series can, of course, 
1x5 disregarded (such passages are Ac 8®®**® 16'® 16” 
18® 22’“); but an attempt must be made either 
to interpret the two others in such a way as to 
remove the n]>parent contradiction, or to see in 
the dill’erence between them an indication of 
d ifleren t sou rces. 

(a) The pa«i«ige« which ieem to Identify baptism with the 
gift of the Kpirit are Ac 1* 2’^ 11><1 and In 1® (‘John 

indeed baptized with water ; but ye shall be boptized with the 
Holy .Spirit not many days hence’) a contrast is apparently 
drawn I»etwcen John’s baptism aiiii Christian baptism, the latter 
being regarded as Ixipliam with the Holy Spirit; hut as the 
narrative goes on to describe the fultilment of this promise on 
the day of Fentecost, In which there is no suggestion of baptisia 
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in th# ordinary literal lense, It is probable that the word ‘ baptize ’ i 
In is U8fc<l metaphorically, and not with reference to onJinarv 
Ohristian baptinirj. This interpretation is supported by Ac 11*“, 
where the words of 1^ are quoted by JSt. Peter in connexion 
with the episode of Cornelius, for here the tfift of th# Spirit is 
conferred without baptism in water, and baptism In water is 
tiven to those who have already rc(;eived the Spirit. In Ac 
St. Peter says : * Rei>ent and be baptized . . . and ye shall 
receive the ifift of the Holy Sj.irit.’ This certainly seems to 
identify the njift of the Spirit with Ijaptisrn, but it is not decisive. 
Tije context is that the promise made in Ac 1® has just Itecn 
fulhlled, and St. Peter says, ‘ Be baptized and you also shall 
receive the same (fift.* The prnna facie, suggestion that this 
means : * You shall receive it through baptism,’ is discounted l»y 
the fact that this was not the way in which the disciples had 
received It, and It Is significant that we are not told that those 
who were baptize<l did receive the Spirit, but merely that they 
were added to the Church. Tims it is possiiile that the meaning 
of tlie ]>aKsage really is that baptism was the means of entry 
inl<j the Church, to the members of which the .Spirit would 
ultimately be given. 8iniil.arly ambiguous is Ac P.)‘-“. Here 
we have the case of certain Ephesians who had herome 
Christians, but had been baptized not with Christian baptism, 
hut witli the baptism of .John. St Paul said to them ; * I)iil ye 
receive the Hol\ .Spirit when ye believed ? And they said unto 
him, Nay, w-e tlid not so much as hear whether the Holy .Spirit 
was given. And he said, Into what then were ye baptized? And 
they said. Into Joiin's baptism. And 1‘aul said, John baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, Kiyiiig unto the people lliat 
they should believe on him which biiould come after him, that 
is, on Jesus. And when they heard tliis, they were baptized into 
the name of the I»rd Jesus. Ami uheu Paul had lain his hands 
upon themj the Holy Spirit came on tliem.’ The prima facie 
interpretation certainly conneclH the ^ift of the Spirit with 
baptism ; not so niucli because the Spirit was actually given, 
as be<^u8e of .St. Paul’s second question. It is, however, 
possible that his surprised question was due, not to the non¬ 
reception of the Spirit, iuit to their ignorance ; his first qu(*sl ion 
suppftrts this view, for it seems to conteiniilatc the possilulitv 
of Christian l)elief and Iwiptism without the gift of the Siiiril. 
If # 0 , the wTiter may have intended to connect the gift of tlie 
Spirit with the laying on of hands rather than with baptism. 
Thus in each case the prima facie connexion of baptism with 
the gift of the Spirit is inde<usive : a different interpretation is 
possible, and w hich of the two should l>e followed must depend 
on the evidence of tlie otlier series of passages. 

(b) The i,>as.sagea which distinguish baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit are Ac and The former is the incident of 

the first Samaritan converts. When Peter and John came to 
Samaria, thev prayed tor t he converts ‘ that they might receive 
the Holy Spirit, for as >ct ho was fallen upon none of them, 
only tlicy bad been baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Spirit.' Here it is jil.ain that the gift of the Spirit was 
.separate from baptism, and there is no suggestion that the 
baptism was imperfect; the ‘name of tiic l^ord Jesus’ is ttie 
usual formula in Acts for Ciirisl.ian baptism. In lOt^f- the 
mailer is less simple. The narrative relate.s that, wliile St. Peter 
was HjMiaking, the Holy Spirit fell on Cornelius and his company. 
‘Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid water that these 
should not be banlizetl, which have received the Holy (Jhost as 
well as we? Ancl he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Ciirist.’ Obviously in this case the gift of the 
Spirit was not dejn-ndent on baptism, but it appe.ars true that 
the CAse of Cornelius was rcganled as an exception. The 
cneral rule was that baptism came first, and the gift of the 
pirit afterwards. The implication is that the two were 
separate even in normal cases, but this is not definitely stated. 

If an attempt be made to brin^ tliese data 
together, and ho eatabliah the doctrine of baptism 
held by the writer of the Act.s, tlie starting-uoint 
must l>e Ac 8^^*- as the most delinite of all the 
passage.s. It shows that (a) baptism was the 
regular and general initiation to membership in 
the Church ; (A) the Spirit wa.s not conferred in 
hapti.sin, hut given after it, and wa-s specially 
connected with the laying on of hands by the 
Apostles. This explains Ac 19-^-, in which the 
situation partly re.seml)le8 tliat in Ac 8'*®-. The 
Ephesians, like the Samaritans, were, at least in 
some sense, ('hristians, hut liad not received the 
Spirit. The dill’erence U*rween the two incidents 
is that the Ephesians, unlike the Samaritans, had 
received imperfect baptism. Therefore St. Paul 
did not merely ‘lay hands’on the Ephesians, a.« 
the Apostles did on the Samaritans, hut first had 
them baptized. The gift of the Spirit was, how¬ 
ever, due to the laying on of hands, and not to 
the baptism. In this way the two classes of 
passages CAn be so interpreted that thev' all fall 
into place in one s^’stem of doctrine, and there is 
no need to postulate a variety of sources in the 
Acts with dill’erent views on baptism. 


A diliiculiy, however, arise.s out of the relation 
of ActH to the Pauline Epistles. Which is the 
'ruer or earlier presentment of e/irly Christian 
hought- tliat which closely connects baptism and 
,he gift of the Spirit, as the Epistles do, or that 
which separates them, as tiie Acts does? The 
followers of van Manen would probably say that 
Acts reoresents an earlier stratum or thought, 
that early (.’liristian baptism was like John’s—only 
for the remi.ssion of sin—and that the idea of the 
gift of the Spirit in this connexion was a late 
ecclesiastical figment due to e.vternal intluences, 
which has left traces in the Epistles. But this is 
probably an inadequate view. 'I'he fact is that 
the Acts di.stiiiguishes where the Ej/istles do not, 
and so is probably the later document. St. Paul 
simply connects baptism with the gift of the 
Spirit; he makes no line distinctions. St. Luke, 
while constantly bringing the two together, is 
apparently anxious to maintain that the gift of 
the Spirit is not the direct result of baiitisrn, but 
is more closely bound up with the laying on of 
hands by the Apostles. 

(6) In the 1‘J‘ISTLE TO THE HEBREWS.— In 
He 6* ® ami in lu-'^ the references to baptism are 
probable but not explicit. In the latter passage 
the writer says : 

‘Let us draw near with a true heart In fulness of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil consmtnoe, and our 
t»ody wa^he*! wiih pure water : let us hoM fast the confession 
of our hope that it waver not.' 

It is almost certain that this is an indication tliat 
the \Miter reg.‘irde<l baptism as the necessary 
beginning of ('hristian life; but, like the writer 
of 1 PeO r, he connects the spiritual cleansing 
with a good conscience (though he expresses it 
negative!}^ and 1 Peter jHDsitively); and in the 
last sentence it i.s probably pos.sible to see a 
reference to the baptismal profession of faith 
represented in 1 Peter by eirepLbT-ijpa. In the 
former passage he says : 

‘ For afl touching those who were once enlightened and tasted 
of the heav<;nly gift, and were made partakers of the llo\> Spirit, 
and tnst«.-<l tlie goo<i word of God, and the powers of the age to 
come, an<l fell away, it is impossible to renew them again unto 
repentance.' 

Here the reference to baptism is rendered probable 
by the fact that (pwTiap6% afterwards became a 
technical torm forbajitism. It is, however, neces¬ 
sary to point out one qualification to the view 
that ‘enlightenment’ means baptism. 

In the immediately preceding verses the writer says: "There¬ 
fore let us cease to speak of the first principles of Christ, and 
press on unto i>erfection; not laying again a foundation of 
repentance from de.ad works and of faith towards God, of the 
teaching (p.L namely, the teaching) of baptisms and la\ ing on of 
hands, and of resurrection from the dead, and eternal judgment ’ 
(He (>*•-). Here he regards baptism as one of the foundations 
of Christian life, but he joins to it the laying on of hands. Now 
it Heeins probable that St. Luke connected the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of hands rather than with baptism itself 
(see 5 *, i. (6)), whereas St. Paul connerlcd it with the latter, 
Tlierefore it is impossible to say precisely w'hat the writer of 
Hebrews regarded as the effect of baptism, and what as th# 
effect of the la\ing on of hands. It is }X)ssible that enlighten¬ 
ment and tasting of the heavenly gift may be intoiuied to be 
especiallv c<mnecled with baptism, ami the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of hands; hut in the ahsence of further 
evidence certainty is impossible, and perhaps the writer wm 
not concerned with this question. His interest lay rather in 
the question of sin after baptism ; from passages such as 2*-* 
812-411 O'* *’■* and lO*** **, it is clear that he regarded a relapse 
into sin as unforgivable, and it is prol'able that 6“ ought to 
be regnrdtMi as implying the existence of a school of thought 
which maintained the possibility of a second baptism in case 
of relapse. 

(7) In the Johannine writings. —-These 
books give little information on the subject of 
baptism. In Jn 3^ it i.s stated that Jesus baptized, 
but the text is open to suspicion in view of Jn 4* 
which denies that He did so : ‘Jesus himself used 
not to baptize, but his disciples.’ In any case there 
is no reference to the doctrine of liaptism. In 
Jn 3* in the received text there is a clear reference 
to baptism, which is described as regeneration by 
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water and the Spirit. It may, however, fairly b 
questioned whether the words ‘ water and' an 
really original in the text. They are without con 
nexion with the context, and seem to have boo 
unknown to Justin Martyr. If they l)e omitteii 
the reference to baptism is only indirect; in viev 
of such passages as Tit 3®’’ it can scarcely be 
doubted that there is some connexion, but it wouh’ 
seem to be rather of the nature of a signihenn 
silence as to the material element, which amount 
to a protest against the emphasis laid on it ii 
other circles. Even if the words be retained, i 
remains true that the empha'^is in the passage i: 
entirely on the Si>irit and not the water. TJii; 
characteristic treatment of baptism is exactl}’ 
I)araJIel with that of the Eucharist, the institution 
of which is not menti»)ned, but the doctrine of 
which is fully expounded on the spiritual side. 

In the Johannine KpisUes there is no definite allusion to 
baptism ; there are many references to the j:ift of the Holy 
Spirit, but there is no proof tliat the writer ccinnected it with 
baptism, thoir^^h in the light of the information of other docu¬ 
ments it is extremely prol«ible that this is the meaning in 
1 Jn '2^27 of the reference loan ‘anointing from above'—It U 
the gift of the Spirit bestowed in (or at least conriecte<l with) 
baptism. Perhaps more important, though even less explicit, is 
Si'**- ‘ If any man see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, 
he shall ask, and God \s*ill give him life for them that sin not 
unto death. There is sin unto death : not concerning this do I 
say that he should make re<jue3t. All unrlghtcou.sness is sin, 
and there it sin not unto death.’ This passage is intelligible 
only in light of the discus.sion as to the possibility of forgiveness 
for sin after baptism. The writer tries to solve the difficulty by 
introducing a (iistinction between mortal and venial sin. 

Smnmary of doctrine of baptUm in NT. — A.s a 
summary of these results from a study of the NT, 
certain lines of development of doirtrine which 
l>egin to manifest themselves may be pointed out. 
The earliest writings, the I’auline Epistles, regard 
baptism as a cleansing from sin and as the mean.s 
whereby Christians join the life of Christ—which 
in Pauline thought is almost (and probably quite) 
identical witli the gift of the Spirit. There is, 
however, no attempt to explain its working except 
that it w'as ‘in tlie name of,’ and so endued with 
the |K)wer of, the Lord Jesus Christ, who had been 
raised from the dead. In later documents the 
development of more than one line of thouglit may 
be traced. In the Pauline Epistles of doubtful 
authenticity empha.'iis is laid on the cleansing from 
sin given by the water of ba^disrn, and the idea 
(already implied by the other Epistles) of regenera¬ 
tion is formulated. This development was rather 
in the direction of a magical conception of baptism. 
Against this we find traces of protest, (a) The 
writer of the Acts would seem to re])resent a school 
of thought which associated the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of the hands of the ApostUis 
rather than ^vlth baptism itself. (6) In 1 Peter 
and perhaps in Hebrews emphasis is laid on a con¬ 
fession of faith by the baptized person, probably of 
a moral rather than a theological nature. It is 
possible that this is a protest against a magical 
view of ‘ the name’ in baptism, (c) The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel is anxious to emphasize the 
importance of the gift of the Spirit rather than 
that of the water ; obviously this is closely related 
to the line of thought represented by Acts ; and if 
1 Peter represents a protest against a magical view 
of ‘ the name,’ these documents represent a protest 
against a magical view of the water, (d) A dill'er- 
ent line of ilevelopment is testified to by the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and 1 John. As soon as bajitism 
was rej^arded as the forgiveness of sin,—that is, 
from the beginning,—the question of sin after 
baptism must have arisen. Hebrews bears witness 
to, and protests again.st, a tendency to allow a 
repetition of baptism. The writer regards sin 
after baptism as beyond forpveness. The writer 
of 1 John, on the other hand, bears witness to the 
fact that this teaching was already found to be too 


severe, and begins the distinction, so important foi 
the later Church, between mortal and venial sin. 

ii. Method of baptism.—O n this point we 
have hardly any information in the Tvl’. The 
language of Ro is thought to imint to im¬ 
mersion, and it is said that this is confirnied by 
the descrii)ti<)ns in the Gospels of the baptism of 
Christ; but these arguments cannot be pressed. It 
is still less safe to argue from the etymological 
meaning of as a frequentative of ^cLttu) ; 

for the meaning of words depends ultimately on 
luse, not on etymology, and means by u.se 

‘to wa.sh ceremonially ’ (cf. Lk 11 ®* ‘ he wondered 
that he had not washed before dinner ’). 

Here partial ablution is certainly intended ; and 
it must remain doubtful whether immersion wa.s 
ever actually practised, though St. Paul’s language 
certainly ooints to the view that it was regarded 
as an ideal. The formula used was ‘ in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Chri.^t’ or some synonymou.s 
phrase; there is no evidence for the u.se of the 
trine name. There was no doubt from the begin¬ 
ning a confe.ssion of faith by the convert, but the 
only probable reference to tliis a.s a formal i>art of 
the act of baptism is 1 P 3^^ [the text of Ac 8 *^ in 
the AV is certainly late]. 

There is no indication of the baptism of children, 
and no suggestion that baptizing was the privilege 
of a class; but it would seem from 1 Co 1 that 
St. Paul delegated the olfice of baptizing to some 
one else, and iJhiss argues that this is implied by 
Ac ID'** ‘And he (St. Peter) commanded them to 
je baptized in the name of Jesus (Christ.’ 7'he 
suggestion is that he did not actually baptize them 
liiiiself. 

3 . Baptism in the ist and 2 nd centuries.—i. Lv 
ORTHODOX CIRCLE.^.~ {\) ILvRNABAS.—The writer 
)f Barnabas is interested in baptism only so far as 
t concerns his main thesis tliat the promises in the 
JT refer to the Christians and not to the Jews, 
n ch. 11 he illustrates this thesis from baptism, 
le argues that Is 16“' 45^* 33‘*'’^', Ps 1 * * are all 
•rophecies which find a fulfilment in Christian 
>aptism. It is only incidentally in the last jwira 
(raph (§ 11 ) that he gives any description of 
i>aptism : Kara^aiyo^ty e/j rd yip-oyret iipapmuiv 
al pvrrov, /cat dyapaiyopty Kafyjrotpopovyrts iy ry KapSip 
by (pbfioy Kal ryy (\rl5a tlx rby 'Irjaovy ty r(p irvtvpari 
XovTtx, This seems to imply immersion, but 
•therwlse tlirows no light on baptismal practice. 
3octrinaUy it shows that the writer regarded bap- 
isin as a ‘real’ cleansing from sin optre operaio. 
t is |)os.sible that he regarded it as conferring the 
rift of the Spirit, and that this is the meaning of 
he phra-ie tv rtp wytOpan ; but obviously this exegesis 
8 open to doubt. Finally, the phrase tlx Tby*\yj<ToOy 
nay be a reference to the baptismal formula, but 
he text is uncertain. 

( 2 ) I Clemknt. — There is no reference to bap- 
ism in this document. 

(3) Ignatius.—N othing in the genuine epistles 

►f Ignatius throws any lignt on the doctrine of ba^- 
ism, but in accordance with his general emphasis 
>n episcopal supremacy he insists that baptism 
nay not be {Kjriormed ‘ without the bishop *—obx 
*i6y tffTiv tTTKTKOTrov . . . /Jairrii'eiv (Smym. 

riii. 2)—which probably means without the per¬ 
mission of, rather than without the presence of, 

he bishop. 

(4) Hkkmas.—T he Shepherd of Hermas gives 
ittle information as to the practice of baptism, but 
iianifests a considerable interest in the doctrine, 
’he passages which are important are Fis. iii. 3 , 
ii. 7, Ma^. iv. 3, Sim. ix. 16. The foundation, 
le .says, is a belief in the necessity and efficacy 
f baptism. In Vis. iii. 2 the Church is repre¬ 
sented as a tower built over water, and in iu. 8 
t is explained that this is because h upQp 
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Sid. SSaros iaJjOrj Kal (TcoOrjffeTai. This must rnefin 
that haptism is the foundation of the Christian life, 
and the next sentence may ])e a reference to the 
baptismal formula: nOe i^uXLwt ai 6 k 6 nvpyos rtp 
pTjp.aTi ToO rravTOKpdropoi teal 6 v 6 pL 0 .T 0 ^. This 

is rendered probable by tlie faot that in Sun, ix. 
the condition of entry is descrilicd as the ‘name of 
tlic Son of It IS also clear that baptism was 

re^^arded as really ellectin}^ an essential change in 
Christians; and from the empluisis wliic.h is laid 
upon it, it would seem that this was regarde<l as 
jtrimarily due to ‘the name’; but the water is 
also uieiitiomMl. 'riie most important p.'ussage is 
Siui. ix. 1(). 3 f. ; 

irpiy yap, </n)p«'(Tat toi* avOpuinov to ovopn tou vIow tow 0eov 

i‘fKpo<; tiTni’' may r^v <r/f‘payii^.a, tinoriUtTai ttjw weVpajo-tw 

«C(H aj-aAttp/ifim rr/i/ r) cT'p^ay'i^ ovv TO wOtop irniv' eif TO 

1 rtotp fjyy KnT<x/l<iiyov(rt. yrtcpol xai aya.ft(iiyov<Ti ^oii rn. 

lint tlii> slro]i;^ly delined (ba-trine naturally 
< ailed for devedopment on various points. 

(«) 'I'lii rc \va« Llie daiij,;er of a juiri'ly and nnetiiical 

view of l.:i|ii;sin. To rniintcract ttiis, in .S’o/o ix. cmi*tahis 

i.s lai<l oij I he iti'^ndi'-iciiry of ‘ tiie naiin? ’ if it he not acccnneJoin-d 
!'\ tJu‘ f'lirisliaii virtnea. Those are rr-prJsfnlwd as Iwrlve 
v and lt)f exjilanalion i^ovcn of them in Shn. ix. 13. '* is 

I hat they an* ciyta TrwfwpaTa. Wilhont hein;,' •Miduvd with Un-m 
1)0 Olio can enter the kin^jdoni of (ed iai' ynp to ^ceoe 

■Va/lrjS, TO it fiiwjja Trapti TovToii- A.i , oe.'a e u><|>t Atjctt)* avdai 
yap ai rrn^vf'rioi Oweap^iv »i<Ti tow wow tow t'<ow. fa*t to ot-opa 
‘‘."'pfi<;, ttjw <5< Awwapiw prj <t>opj}<i ai Tow. «i? pdrrjv f(rjf to uvopa 

lOpJjl. 

(/') A natural resnll of the eini)hasis laid on the insuffleienry 
uf liai'tisni without virtue was a proi>ortior»ately inoreas€*d 
im|'lia‘>is on the f|uestion a.s to sin after haptism which (ef. $ a 
1. (n))hecnis to he dis<'us8(‘d in llehrews and to l»e iinpliwi in 
1 JoliM. The distinction between various sirts uhieh appears 
in 1 Jotm is unknown, aixt the positiotj a<topted in Het'rcws, 
ttioujfh suhsianlially conUrmed, is in some <le-,'ree relaxed. 
Tins (|mst,nti 18 dealt with in }iand. iv. 3. Hennas asks the 
Sheplienl vnovra, 4)y)pi, xvpxe, rrapd tjwwv SiSacrxdAuje ort tTtpa 
M«Taio<a ni « «'t7T4W «i pi) ixtivrf, ort <1? vAiop xaTtfiriptv *tti 

iXii^opty aii>«aty (ipapToIiw twv trpoTfpxowtcofisiderinjf that Heriiios 
is a Itomnn dcninent, and ttiat the earliest witness toHehrews 
• s the earlier Uom.an dixuimeiit I Clement, it is not imjK)S8ible 
that this is a reference to Iletirevvs ti-t‘d an<i the answer is «caAiI»« 
'I'kowcat, ovTuj yup •\«i, iSa yap roe ♦cAt/'^'WTa d‘!ir<riy apApriilty 
mjKtri apaprdrtiy, aXA’ *y dyyci'n xaroixfir. Ttiis is simplv a 
re-utTlnnntion of the doctrine of Hebrews, hut a relaxation 
is then intrcshiced. (.!od has instituted pfTaeotaw, and has 
appointed the Shepherd as the aiij^el to watch o\er it; hut this 
may he USCfi only OlUt*—prra Tr}y xAi/xTiy ixtiyijy T7)i' peydAtjy 

nerdfoiay extt. One of the Mi.ain objects of the Siiepherd seems 
to h.ave l>een the emphasixiii); of ptfraeoia, which is clearly 
^'•f. esp. the ShnilitmUf) rei;ardcd in a coivrete way which 
tpproached tiie later ecclesiastical use, and is half-way to 
lucaniM); ‘ )*eimn<'e.’ 

(c) Another result in practice of the assertion of the high 
standanl of Cliristian life, and the d.-inger of relapse after 
tiaptism, wa.s .a tendency to posT|xme tiiiptism. Again.st this 
Herma.s prote.-ts in I'm. iii, 7, where those who shiink from 
liHpti.sin for this reason are coinjiared with the stones which 
tie saw in I'l'x. lii, t? : iriirroiTa^ tyyi'K wfidruiw xal pr) Svyapiyov^ 
swAicrflt’rai xax fAf^Mw fn,- to c<diip. 

(d) In the sphere of doi trine a natural consequence of the 

vtress laid on the necesnity of haj'tism was inquiry into the 
iltimati' fate of the righteous unbaiitiztsi dead. Hennas .settled 
!his inquiry by ascribing to the a|)Oslles the function of baptiz¬ 
ing in Hades (cf. es]i. .STm, ix. Hi. .A and (>: oi n»r6<rToAoi teat o« 
i^nbifTSuAoi oi xr)p' Tb bi opa too viov too Ofou, KOxprjOt'yTt^ 

fw fivvdpti nai ni(T7fi tow uioe tow $fov ixripv^ay xai TOcc npoKtKOx- 
ptyp^i'oo:, xa\ awTOi tfitoxay awTo7« r^y cTi/ipayr^a tow KTfpvypjXTO^. . . . 
*w iotouio'wi-T) ydp TKO(udtb)<rav sal iv pryoAy) kyvti^’ p 6 vov W ■nji' 
Ti.Spayu^'a TawTT/e ovs ei\oy). 

(.")) riiK Didaciik.—Iii this document there is 
no information as to the doctrine of baptism, but 
much concerning the nractice, and it is unfortunate 
(hat there is im po.s.sinility of fixing either its date 
<»r provenance with certainty. The passage which 
actually rleals with baptism is ch. vii., and run.s 
thus: 

llepi TOO ftamiiXpaTOK, ovrut ^anriaaTt' TavTO irdrru «-po«e 
v 6 vTrx fiavTiffaTf fU rb ovopa too iraTpbt «at tov viou ical row 
ayiov nvtvpaTO^ iv Wart idv Si vSwp •‘V 

oAAo vSt*p /Sdn-TiiToy’ *1 S’ ow 5ewn<rat iv i//o\p«p, tv fitpptfK^ tav Si 
apif> 6 Ttpa pr} ix^fov ttjv Kt^i.tXrjv roif vSup flf ot-op 

trarpot vlow «coi ayiov nyn'paroi. trpb 64 tow parrriirpaTO 
nrpon7<rrevir«iTa> 6 /5a jtti(,'<•> w k<i\ o jSairTii^dptvos *tal *i Tiwev o^oi 

fiewawTOi* xcArvetv •T7<7Tft'>(rai rbw fianTi^optvov wph /aide ?) 
5 wo. 

The main points in the ceremony thus described 
seem to be these : 

(a) The recitation of the prevloue part of the Duiachs (the 
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Two Ways'). Tliis geeme to imply a developo<l gystem of pre- 
laratifin for candidates for baptism, of a moral rather than a 
licologicAl kind. 

(h) llaplism in tiie trine name. But it must be noted that in 
the following Kucharistic section mention is iiuuie of those who 
are baptized ‘ into the name of the lAird.' 

fc) Immersion, by preference in running (^wv) water, is the 
rule, hut affusion is recognized as legitimate. 

(d) Previous tc> f lie c-erenion v, the baptizer, the baptizand, and 
atu other who will are to f.ast. 

It i.s probiibk; that thi.s doctiiiicrit belongs to the 
‘2nd cent., perhaps to the earlier half; but the 
eviilence Ls not conclusive, and umt mu.st not regard 
arguments based on the ‘Two Ways’ as valid for 
the dating of the JJitluche as a whole. 

(6) 11 Clement.— In II Clement vi. 9, vii. 6, and 
viii. 5~0 there are three indirect references to 
baptism, which i.s .spoken of as tlie seal (cr^payfi). 
'fhej' are all concerned w'itb emphasizing the neces- 
•vity of sinless life after baptism, and so form one 

f the links between this document and Hernias; 
but tbev are only homiletic, and do not throw 
any light on the (question of re{»entance after 
baptism. 

The usf. of ad-p/tyL^, which afterwards l>ecame very common, 
h.'M .;onift hues trari-fl to the inffurnre of the Mysteries ; 

but th:^ i.' pr .b.ahty not theca.se—at h ast direetly. .More than 
any •/iher i-xpre-^sii'ri it eiiqiiia.Hi/.e.s the esi'hatological ho])i* 
whieb was never fai from tiie early Christian mind : those who 
hafl the •Mrrect seal would ]>as.s into the .Mes'.ianic Kingdom at 
the day of Jud..Miienl. It thu.s hcljicd to unite the two-logically 
sonn. what iiu un'-isient - ivleas of gacramental and eschatological 
salvation. I*as.sage8 of importance, be.snles those in 11 (7iem., 
are Hernias, .Sim. viii. 6, ix. 16; Clem. Al. (^lis IHvea salv. 39. 

•I J, .''trorn. ii. 3, Exc, Tk. 83. 86, Kcl. l*r<’ph, 25 : and in later 
writens, ilnn. Horn. xvi. 19; Acta Thfcl(r,'lb\ Const. A}>vst. 

2. 14, 39, 3. 16; IlipjK)!. dtf Antichribtu, 6. 59; Ps.-Hippol, ck 
Cojuumm. 42 ; Arta Philippi, 28 ; Kus. HE 6. 6, 6, l it. Cormt. 

4. 62. 1. See also Hatch, llibiert I^rcturea, p. 29.0 ff. ; Anrich, 
Das antiks MpHterienwenen, p. 120 f. ; and Uebhardt and 
Harnack, Patres Apogt., note on II Clem. vi. 6. 

(7) Ju.STiN Martyk.—I n liis first Apology (c. 150) 
Justin gives (cli. til II.) a desciijitiuii of Christian 
haptism. It may lie best treated a.s falling under 
three head.s : (a) a desi ription of the rite, (6) an 
exposition of tlie doctrine concerning it, and (c) a 
justification of this doctrine. 

Vi) Description of the rite .—This is given in cli. 
61.65: 

'0<rot a*- iTTia^cwai *cal *-i«rrcww<rn' dXrfi^ rauTa rd v^’ ^piiv 
SifaaKopfva xai Keyoptya rival, ital ^cov>' owtwv 3vva<T^«t inrio'- 
Xio>yTax, tv\(<rOai rr ital aiTtlv VT^aTevovre^ vapd tov 0tov 
iTpor)paprr]p(vu>y n.^fcriy SiSdaxoi^rax, i^putv arvyfi'\optyuiy xai 
crvyyrjijTfvdyTwV avroi^. intiTa dyovToi vib ^ijojy irHa vStop riTTi, 
Tpoirov di'aytri^ria’rtoT, Sv xai ripei^ avroi dyayxyyr)0yfpfy, 
dyayfyyufVTmi. in’ beoMaro? yap tov rraTpbv Tu>»' ( Aiov itai tou 
atoryjpof ffpotv Tt)<tow Xpicrrov xai irvevpaTO? ayiov to iv Tii v^an 
TOT* Aovrpbi' TToiowrai . . . (('. l^i) bpei? Si pfTa to ovtois Aovirou 
TOV ntnti(Tp*yov xa'i (rvyxaTarfOfipiyoy im tov^ Aryop^vovf 
d5fAiJ»ov? nyopTV, fyfla (Tvi'-ijypfioi fieri, iroiea? rw^dt TroiT)0'apevoi 
VTrr’p Tr iauTini/ xai row '^xvTiirdrKTOS itai oAAioi' TraiTa^ov Trai'Twv 
ri'Toi'uw, oiTuix KaTtt^iu)8ii)prv to dAij^T] fiaridiTr^ itai ii’ rpyuiv 
dyaHoi iroAiTrvTm ».ai (fivAaicrs twv eiTeTaApfVu)V rvpr&Tjvai. uttiv? 
rbr aiwji'iov (TioTrjpiav aiattuipey. ’.WAriAov? <l>ihr}paTi d(rr^a^o^t0^l 

iravirapryox Tiov rvx''**' • . • and then foihvw's an account of the 
Eucharist, which was iuiiuedialely celebrated. 

d'he imi>ortant points in this description are the 
delinite allusion to a period of instruction jire- 
ceding baptism ; the trine formula ; the ‘ moral ’ 
vow ; and the obviously developed ciiaracter of 
the service. It is also usually tiiought, probably 
rightly, tliat the opening word.s of the description 
imply a reference to a delinite creed ; if so, this 
may perluips be identified v\ith an early form of 
the Si/mbolnm RooKintan, to wliieli .some critics see 
allusion.s in I Apul. 13, 21, 31, 42, 46, 5*2, in Dial. 
3*2, and in some other passages which are collected 
in Gebhardt and Harnacks Putres Apost. 1. 2, 
p. 128 tF. Negatively it is remarkable that there 
IS no allusion to the laying on of bands, such as is 
prominent in Acts, or to any connexion of baptism 
with the bishops, such as is found in Ignatius. 
The agreement with the DiilrtchCy both negatively 
and positively, is remarkable. 

(5) The doctrine of hnp(i.<f)n. —Ju.stin regards 
l>aptisni chiefly as a new binh, and in the passage 
quoted above refers to it as dyayivyifa-it. He also 
regards it as a forgiveness for past sin ; and he 
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expresses his doctrine (apparently usin^^ some older 
source, see below) on this j)oint in ch. til : 

TV*' n^i.oTVi' yetyaiv v^xu>y ay»'ooi3i'r«c Kar aydyKijv 
yeytt'i'Vf^eOa u>>i is" cr>ro/ja? Kara rr}v run/ yoMwv npoK ciAAr/- 

Aouc, Kai €1'tOf(Ti vnt'Aois «cai Trofrjparv ai-arpoi/xiic ■yey<ii»a/i*fi', orriov 
)xv dydyKV^ TtKKi nrjSi dyvoia^ p€i'w/ui<i', oAAd npomptafuji Koi 
d<^<<rct«)V Si d/aapruoi/ vnep ul^■ n’porjpdpropti' rvxio^tv 
tV TO i'Sari, eiToi'Oud^*rat rio vSari Ta> eAopcVcp di'a'y«»'m()^t)t'at #rat 
H€Tai'OV<rai'Ti^ tni roir rb tow irarpdv ruty oXtjy tcai 

St<m6rov Otov laopa, 

'riuis, if one may i»ress hia words, he seems to 
i)ave <‘onnected forgiveness esj)ecially with the 
water, and the new life with ‘the name.’ It was, 
however, tlie name that pave the water the power 
to remove sin. Justin also regarded baptism as 
bestowing the gift of the Spirit. In Dial. 29 he 
says; rl? tKdvov (i.c. iJewish) tov ^aTrrltr/xaros ypcia 
d-ylcp -rreiVtart Also, at the conclusion 

of the passage just <iuote<l from ch. 61, he describes 
baptism J 1 .S an ‘ enlightenment ’ {KaXtirai tovto rd 

Xoi’Tpoi' (puiTLCTixd^, u?y <P(x}Ti^oiiilv(jjv tt;w Sittwoiaw riZ'w raera 
U.ii’da;'jj'ruJi'). 

(r) Jus-tijicntion of bapti.'an .—The correctness of 
tlie tloctiine and practice of baptism is proved by 
Justin by an appeal to the () T, to the words of 
Christ, ami to Apostolic tradition. I'he necessity 
of regeneration is ju'oved by tlie saying of Christ. 

At' ai? dva'f€vyi)6T}Tc ov pLi-j (.icrDdrrrt ciy Tr}v ^SaaiXday 
rl'v oi’pawtjw, which .seems to be a free quotation of 
Jn 3^. 'I’hat this regeneration can be ellectiMl by 
baptism is proved l»y Is MVash you, make 

you clean,’ etc. ; and the explanation of the way 
m which this was clb'cted i.s introduced by xal 
X6yov di fc'y tovto vapd tiJjv drroo-ToXu'v ludOofxev 
rocTow, and then follows tlie passage quoted alK>ve 
(Apol. 61). It is remarkable that it is to this \A 70 y, 
and not to Mt 28“^, that Justin turns for a justifica¬ 
tion of the trine formula. 

Besides this direi't justification, Justin uses a 
cpious argument from heathen religion. His 
view Nvas that this wa.s the result of demonic 
attempts to ileceive the world by producing false 
fullilnients of pr(»phecy. Thi.s theory he applied 
to the whole of Chri.stian and heathen systems, 
which represented the true Jind false fiiUilment of 
or prophecy. Thus the lustrations of the (ireeks 
were demonic recognition of the trutli of baptismal 
doctrine 

( 8 ) Irex.'EUS.—T his writer nowhere gives an 
account of the practice of baptism, but his doctrine 
concerning it is expres.sed |>ositively in the'.^TrdAfi^iy 
TOV aTro<xTo\LKoO KT}pvyu.o.To% and negatively in bis 
adverstis U(ereftes, whibj from these passages it is 
also possible to find some reference to the practice 
of the Church in hi.s time. 


it with the gift of the Holy Spirit. Similarly in 
I. xiv., when speaking of the Alarcosian heresy in 
relation to bapli.sm, he implies that bapt ism is the 
dToXiTpufcris TOO Xpi<rroO AcareXMwTos, which the Alar- 
cosians regarded as a separate rite, though hi.s 
own phrase is again too ^o7rri<T/taToy rrjt et'y t^tdo 
dyayeyy^<recof. 

The two important pieces of information con¬ 
cerning the practictt of baptism conveyed in these 
uissa^es are (1) the use of the ti ine formula, which 
or the first time is connected delinitely with AlfiS”*; 
and (2) the use of a Confession of Faith, as dis¬ 
tinct from any moral or ethical vow. The allusions 
to this Confe.s.sion in ad vers ns lltrreses, l. i. 20 and 
I. ii. 1 identify it with an early form of the Sym- 
bolum lioTiianuyn ; and the passage quoted alx)ve 
from the Axddei^if, ch. 3, suggests that Ircmeus de- 
rivetl it from the teaching of those Fresl)vters of 
Asia Aliiior to whom he so often alludes. I'lic fact 
meutimicd above (7), that -lusliu also seems to show 
signs of a knowledge of the Synifxdn/n Jlotnaiiuin^ 
suggests that the XAyoy of the Ap«>stle.s to which he 
alludes in vlpo/, i. 61 may l»e the same writing or 
tradition of the Fleshyters as that referred to by 
Iren.-ens. 

(9) 'rERTULl.lA.v,—'I'his writer tells us more 
about the practice and doctrine of baptism than 
any previou.s authority. 

{a) The praetke.- Vh'is is suminc*! u[) in de 
Corona, 3 : 

‘ .Vcjimm aitituri ibidem seil et alltjanrito prius in ei*<‘lema sub 
autistitia inanu coritestamur nos rnnitu i-ire dubolo et pompie 
et an^relis ejus. Deliinc ter iiier>;itaiiiur ftn())!uM uln|uid re- 
upondenle.s «iuttm rlominu* in deUTiinnuvit. Inde 

8ii«<’epti loottset cotn’ordiam pr.i'^'ustaimiH, t',v<jup <?ii die 

lavacro quotidiano j>er totain beUiomadem abstinemus,' 

But this sketi h wa.s not intemletl to he eomj.ldc, 
being given only as a proof that catholic prm lice 
outran Scripture, and must l>e supplemented by 
numerous allusions in other hooks. From these 
we can form the following scheme for the practice 
of hapti.sm in the Church of Africa in the time ol 
Tertullian. 

(a) Thprp was a preliininar> pt-nchl prcp.^r.ci .ii in 
faMlinK, vi^dls. and confvwion (cf. df linpt. 20; ‘ In^-ressuroB 
baptismuni uralionibus crebris Jejuniis et ifcniuulaUonibim 
et per\i; 4 iliiH orare oportel et emu confeRsioiic otunium retro 
delictoruin ’X 

(fi) A public ren\mciation r»f the devil Uefore the head (U 
th«; community {antiJstm) followed (of. dr {’or. S), at wbi<d 
sponsors or a sjiousor uere ulso present (de Rrt/>f. Isp This 
‘renuticiatio’ seems m take thepl.'i< e of the moral vow imjilied 
by 1 IVter, Ju'*lui M.art\r,and the Dulaehf . A« it is praotiojllv 
certain that Tertullian wa* accpiaiiUtvl with the S</t,th<’luin 
A%>ofitolicxan, it is probable that this also formed i>art of the 
baptismal rite ; but there appears to be no definite aUtement, m 
that effect in Tertullian. 


In tlie’Air^^ei^ts, ch. 3 {TU xxxi. 1 ). he says: 

‘The Faith ... as the I’reahyters, the disriples of the 
Apostles, have delivered it lo us . .'. above .all teadies us that 
we have re<'eived baptism for the forgiveuess of sins in the 
name of God the Father, and in the name of ,/esus « hrist, tlie 
Son of God, who was incarnate, dievl, and rose a^'ain, and in 
the Holy .Spirit of God ; and that this baptism is the seal of 
etem.al life, and the rep'eneratioii txy God, by which we become 
the children, not of mortal man, but of the eternal and ever¬ 
lasting' God,’ 

In ch. 7 he exjilains why the trine formula wa.s 
necessary : 

‘ And therefore the baptism of onr rejfPiieration takes place 
throu<fh these three points, bcf au>.e r;od flic Fnlbr-r bJenses ut 
with regeneration through Inc llo!\ Spirit l.v in.-ans of His Son. 
For those who bear the Spirit of God in tbemseives are led to 
the Word, that is, to the Son, but the .Son leaxls them to the 
^ther, and the Father lets them receive incorruptihility. 
Therefore without the Spirit it is Impossible to see the Word of 
Q<xl, and without the .Son no one can approach the Father, 
For the recognition of the Father is the Son, and the recoirnition 
of the Son is through the Holy Spirit, hut the .Son gives the 
.Spmt, m accordance with His function, following the good 
pleasure of the Father, to those whom the Father will have 
and as the Father will.’ 

Phis positive sUitement is borne out by the nega- I 
tive statements in the adversua IDeresea. In ill. 
xviii. 1 (ed. Harvey) he refers to baptism as the | 
potestatem regmerationia in Deum, and iilentifies 


(y) The name of God was invoked on the water, in order to 
frive it the power of sanctifying those who were bupLi/,.d (dr 
bapt. 4): Hce passages (quoted below. 

(S) Trine immersion m the trine name (cf. de Cor. .S tic and 
adv. Prax. 26: ' nam nec seiupi sod ter ad singula nomina in 
per.Monas singulas tinguimur’). 

(*) Immediately after coming out of the water unction was 
administered (de liapt. 7: ‘ Exirule egressl de lavacro per- 
uriguimur benedicta unctione de pristina disclplina, qua ungui 
oleo de cornu in sacerdotio solebani,’ eti- j. 

(O There followed the laying on of hands (de liapt. 8) • 
‘Dehlnc manua imponitur per benedictionem advocans et 
Invitans spiritum sanctum’). 

( 17 ) After this there was a ceremonial tasting of milk and 
honey (de Cor. . 8 : ' Inde susceptl lactis et mellis concordiam 
prwgusUmus,’ and ada. Marc. 1. 14: ‘sed ille (|ui<lem usque 
nunc nec aqu.am reprobavit creatoris qua suos abhiit . . . ne<- 
niellis et lactis societalem qua suos infsnut’). followed bv 
abstinence from washing for the whole of the next week (<ir 
CW. 3; ' exoue ea die lavacro quotidianoper totam heMomadem 
abstinemus ). The mlrilater of this ceremony was usiialh 
the bishop or, with his sanction, the presbyters and deacons • 
hut this was a ‘right of order' not ‘of neiessity,’ and every 
Chrisli.-in man (but not woman) might boptize in cAse of need 
(de. liapt.. 17 ; ‘ Dandi qtiidem habet jus summus sacerdos nul 
esf ci)isr;opus ; dehinc ]>re»byteri et diaconi, non Umen sins 
cpiscopi auctontate, propter e(x;lesim honorem, quo salvo salva 
pax est. Alioqiiin etlarn laicis jus est. Quod enim ex mtmo 
accipitur exjequo dari potest . . . proinde et baptismus »que 
dci census ab omnibus exer^rl poUst'). No special time was 
necossary for baptism, but Easter and Whitsun were esneclslK 
sultobls (d4 Bapt. 19: ‘Diem baptismo solUmnloTemhi 
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prirsHtat , . . exiridc* F’ontt'fos) <• oi-.linutitlis lavarris l;i!tinHiniiiin 
h]>aliuin est. . . . (Jt teniiM oiuiiiH (Jitn doiniri) ent, oiiinis hora, 
oiniu! UMm)U8 habile baptismo ; si de Holleninitaie interest, de 
icr.'itia nihil refert ’). 

{f>) Tkf, doctrine of Tertnllian’H vierws, 

in the main llie same as tliose of earlier 
writers, sliow a (lcveIo|mient on certain points. 
Ihiptisin is the source of salvation anti of foi;^i\e- 
ness of sins, a re^^eneration, and a ;jift »)f the Holy 
Spirit. But the followin;/ points nt<- rhilioi ateil 
(a) Ttio fiucstion is ruised in tlie de iSa/itn^mo Li-C why and 
how snnctirti'utioti was U) be found in buptmm. The ariKuer 
Kivc-n by Terlnllian is too lon;^' to quote in full, hut the arj;u- 
meiil is ns folIouH; There was from the be^jinningf a spe<:ial 
a(liiiit\ l)t t^veen water and tiie spirit, whieh ha<l hovered over 
it at the t'realion (<• n 1-), ami the »ame spirit rctiirtts to tlie 
<»ater if («od hr- iiooked, and so drives it the power of iinparting^ 
sate lilh ulion. fie ar^oKN that there is iki rcfuson for iloiit>tin({ 
this, seeing' tiiat ',r, ,:orierally recoj,'ni7.ed that water i» fre- 
(jueiilly the Jneans hy which evil spirits entrap unwary men. 
Moreover the ineident of the i>ooI of Hethsaida (liethesda) in 
.In fd y led him to think that the sanctification of the water 
'\as elTci |(-d hy an 1 who descendeil for the purpose. It is 
uf-t pkiiri, nor i^ it lor the pres<-nt purjsise material, how far 
'I'l rt :.lii in identified ihisn-icel with the Sj>irit itself (< r. Adam, 
la ui \ . d. hi, (Jeist in lleimas niid Tertullian ’ in the Theul. 
hi ‘sr/iriO, .Jan. Itto^t). 

Hi) The distinction la-tween cle uisinL'from sin and the irift 
<f tlic Spirit, wliiih is ni.xh' in Ai;!*', is emj>tia*->>'c.l. ..ud a 
flirt her (fist inction is inlrodiieefl hetw«-en the cie.insm;' of the 
soul arifl of the l<ody. The ho<ly is cleari>»ed froni sm hy the 
water, the soul hy the ‘answer’ of the candi*late (</e lienurr. 
<’(trn. 4vS (where it is ar;;ned that baptism implies u resurre< fion 
of the flesh); ‘aniina enitn non luvatione se<l responsione 
sjincitur'). Tlie mft of the Spirit m baptism is contiC' ted with 
tbe la.vitijr on of ii.iiids and not with the water (d<* liapt. 0 and 
: ‘non (pinfl in a'|;os sjuiilum sanctum con.sequanmr, sed in 
aqua erniunlati suli atii'elo spiriftti sancto praqiaramur . . . 
fleliine nuiTuis irniK-iiiitur. . . . Tunc ille saricfissimua spiritus 
suijn r emnndatA et henedic'ta corj'ora lilwiis a p.atre descendit 
. .'). The ‘ J>ene<licia’ in the last jihrase explains the meanin^f 
atiadied hy Tertullian to the unction: it blessed the boil) (ami 
sacminentall.v the soul) of the candidate just as the water 
I'leanseil it, and so pre|vvred it for the ;.dft of the Spirit. 

(v) T< rtnlliaii held stroriK' ' iews as to the projK-r recip'ents 
of ((ajifixm. These were dm- to his heUef ituit sin after h.iplism 
^^lls eillier unforvriv able (oni;, martyialom could atone f< r - cie 
sins |cf. de I'^id. or .at lea-st i’\< e*Miint.dy dati^crous (< f. < 
dr linpi. s ; ‘ lUiijiu- i;.'ni [sr. tnundusi dostinnlur, sient et b<<mo 
qiii post Jiaptisiiiiiiii delicto re.st.aural’). Tlie result was ttiut 
be objected to child h.iptisiu as daii^'t-rmis tK}th to the child 
arid to the spons-jrft (tie /.’r;IS ; ‘ Itjopie pro cuinsque 
'ers/une condicione ac dispisit ione tdiam adate cunctatio 
M['f isiiii utilior est, pr.i i'ij’iie t.'in.rn circ.i parvuloa . . For 
the same reason he dissuaded ilie unmarried atvl widows from 
Imptism (de liapt. Ih ; ‘ non n.inore de causa innnpti qtioque 
l»r(»ci astinandi in quibus tentalio pr.* narata est fam x ir,rii)ihus 
per mat uritateni quam \ iduis per s acationem, d..nec ant nuhant 
aut coiitinenli.e corrolHiretdiir ■). The su}:i:esti>>n of his wt>rd3 
IS that he would not .•ounlefiance the marriage of the baptized, 
.a position mairdaiiicil later on m K(le.*t.sa by .Vplir.-uites, but w.as 
willing to baptize those who were alreadt inarrie<l—unlike 
.Mari’ioti, who would cmisent to baptize only tJiose who were 
nmnarried or had diiorccd tiieir wi\es. 

(5) In two p;issa^es (de lOsurr. f’arrt. -18, and a-h\ Mnreion. 
f». 10) Tertullian sjs>aks of tlie refereru’e in 1 Co I.'-* to a Iraptism 
for the dead. In the fonuer plaie he uses it as an ar^jmnent for 
the resurrection of the l!esh : ‘ certe ill.i pra sumplione hoc cos 
instituisse corilendit qua alii etiam ctirni ut vicariuin liaptisma 
jirofuturunt existimarent ad spem resurrectionis, qine nisi 
corjioralis non alias sic baptismate corporali ohliiraretnr.’ Here 
tJiere is noihin^f to show’ whether Tertullian was actually 
acipi.-iinted with a vicarious baptism for the dear!, Jmt the 
suittrestiori of (he other passa^je is that he h.ad no such know- 
leilne. Here he uses the same arjfunu rd in favour of a material 
resurrection, hut j'retaces the (ollowiny^ obscure statement: 
‘quifl, nit, facient qui pro mortuis haptizjinlur si inortui non 
resurirunt^ Viilerit institutio illn. Kalendai si forte Februariie 
respondehunt illi pro mortuis petore. Noli erjfo af>ostolum 
novum Rfatim auctorein aiit conflrm.ntorem eius deitotare, ut 
lanto mufrls slsterot enrnis resurre< t loiiem, quanto illi qui vane 
pro mortuis haptiznrenlur fide resurrectionis hoc facerent.' 
In view of the Kcner.illy atlirmiit.ive sense of 'si forte’ in 
Tertullian, it seems jirohable that be means that St. Paul 
was usinir an arjfument from the Iloinan custom of special 
sa<‘rifices for the depu ted (cf. tJehler’s note, (ui /oc.k and this 
renders it imi»rob,-\h!e that Tertullian was acquainted with any 
rontemporarv (’hrislian custom of baptism for the dead. 

(O The question of heretical baptism first appears in Ter- 
tullian. He did not reco^miz.e it as in any sense valid, and a 
heretic who nflerwaols joined the Church was re-lmptized 
(de Pud. H); ‘unde et apiid rms ut ethnico par itnmo et 8u^>er 
ethnicum hiercticufteiiatn per lujipMua veritatis utroqtie homino 
purK'ntus admiltitur’ ; tie llajd. \(y. ’ Hwretici autem nullum 
hal>ent consortium nostne diw'iplintn, quos extraneos utique 
lestAtur ipsa adeinplio commumcationis. Non debco in ilhs 
coj(nc»>s^Te (iuikI mihl est })nncept\im, qtiia non idem deus 
est uobia et wlis, iiec unus Christus, i<l est idem, Ideoque nec 
bAptismus unus quia non idem, quern cum rite non habent 


sine duhio non biilicnt . . cl. also (le Prce.Hcr. litre. 12). 
It hIiouUI l>€ riopfl Lh.'it the de lluj/fImno piobably tielony-g 
to the pre-Morit-'oiist period of Tertullian, while the de J‘nd. is 
Monlanist. 

(IH) ('i.FMENT OF A I, KX A \ Hit lA.—Clement (It)cs 
not so ti<*(|iipntly discuss Imptism a.s do some of 
tlie olln r wiiiciH, but bis standpoint seeniH to be 
similar to tlicirs. 'I'lu* chief passac;us in which he 
deals witli hajdism are in tlie Po'doefogiis. He 
iliaw.s a parallel l.etweeri the baptism of Chri.st 
and tliat of f liristians, and claims that each had 
the same eilect. Cliiist, on the side of His liuman 
nature, was re;^eneraled in baptism and made per¬ 
fect by the rcj^cneration ; so al.so with ('hristians ; 

TO ai/To av/x/Jatert Touro Koi ntpi rifint;, ’.n' ytyin'ti^ vnoypn(f,'rf 
O Kvpiof' fla7TTi^0ptl‘0l ({>io7ii,’tjpeHa, loi vioTroLOi'p-eOa, 

vtonotoup.et'oi rf\etni/p.t6a, rr ^ ' lovfif t-oi atTfii'n i/uti t'tjp.tOa ‘cyw’ 
‘ ♦itra, ^eoi eirre «cai oioi v/viVtou traeTf?’ iraA<ir'xi ttoA- 
TO ipyov ToifTO, X<tpi<TM« *<Jl (f)i.xTt(T/xa irai T*Afoe iral 

AovTpor (f'a'd. 1. <), the whole of w hi di cba))ter in importiuit for 
dcfitim;' Clement’s atiitmle). 

lint (demenrs chief iutcrest was din.‘cte<l to 
provini^ not so much that b.vpl ism wa.s the hc^dniiing 
of the new life as that il was coiujilete, in opipu- 
•sition to the (Jnostics, who introdmed a serit'.s of 
‘'tajzes. Of course, ('Umicut did imt mchu to ex¬ 
clude tin; idea of jiro^rc-s, hut (dily to as.scrt that 
hajitism was the divi<liuy' line betwi en tAvu states 
es.vientially diderinp" trom cacli otber. rrohaMy 
the iloct fine of Tin tullian as to tlu; relation hetweeu 
the water and the Sjiirit w'ould not have been 
strancfe to Clement. He ai}.:ues that there is a 
special leason for water in bapti.stu, because of its 
power of mixing with milk, w hich retiresents the 
Logos, and thinks that the union of the L< pos 
M’itli baptism is similar to that of milk with 
water : 

Kai nv 6 \6yos ’Zpo? to ftannaua Knirtoytni-, ravrrjy f\ei 
TO ydAa rryv avynAAay^v irpb? to tL-..,.. 6<r\t-!<ii yap ^.rli-ov noy 
vypoiv TOVTO K<ii T7)y TTpbv TO v6u>p )j.i(iy rni KaSaptriy napoAap.- 
^ayontyov KaBdrttp to ^dnTitrpa ini a<jvf<r(i ap,apTiu>i> (Peed, 1. 6, 
p. 120, ed. Stahliii). 

Similarly in Protrrj). 10 ([», 72, ed. Sttihlin) he 
spenk.s of the idtop XoyiK^.y. V’et it most he atl- 
mitteii that it is not easy to say precisely what was 
t'lement’s vie\v a.s to tin- exact relation between 
symlnjlft ami tln-ii siguilication ; there is room for 
a good monogiapli on his sacramental doctrine. 

Clement, like I'ertullian, did not recognize the 
baptism <*f heretics as genuine. This is proved by 
an exegesis of l*r 9^”* : 

tlra emtPioytl ‘ovtu> yap ^la^rjtrr; vSutp oAAdrpioy ‘ to pdimapa 
aiptTiKoy oi;*c oiKelov Kai yn/criov c^utp Aoyi^opei'r) (Strom, i. 19, 
p. 6‘2, eti. Stahlin). 

On the question of repentance after baptism, 
Clement takes a much more lenient \iosition than 
Tertullian or even Hennas. In the Quis dives 
solvetur (chs. 39-42) lie devotes a long argument 
to proving that genuine repentance and consequent 
salvation is never too late, and supports it hy the 
long and well-known story of St. John ana the 
brigand captain. 

il. Amosg tfEfiETics.~{\) Menander.— Men¬ 
ander, who, Rc(uiding to Ireiuciis, was the suc- 
ces.'^or of Simon xMngus, attributed to baptism the 
power of confeiring immortality. 

Cf. Iren. i. 17 : ‘ RiMirrecliouein eniin per id quod est in 
eum Ivaptisma nccipere ejus di>« ipulos et ultra non |K)ftse inori 
»ed pvrsevorare non senesventvs vl iinmortak-s,’ and Tert. tie 
Auima, 50; ‘ Menandri jNAmariLani furor conspualur diconiis 
mortetn ad sous non ino<io non pertinere, vi ruin nec perveniro. 
In hov' scilicet, so a suptrna et arcana potesUto legrutum, ut 
linmortales et imx)rruptibiles et statiin resurrectionis compotes 
flant qui baptisnia eJus induerinl.’ 

It is. h»>Avever, dillicult to think that a view of 
this kind could have long endured ; that baptism, 
in a certain sense, conveyed immortality wa.s a 
generally received Christinii teaching, and {jossibly 
Menamrer did nut mean jimcli more than this. 

(2) The Valkntinmans.—T he main authority 
for the doctrine of these heretics is the Exterpta 
Throduti of Clement of Alexandria. The whole 
passage, Exr. Thcod. 76-80, is most instructive, and 
IS the most important extant passage for deter- 
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mininu' llie doctrine of l)nj)rism aa it existed ainoiifj: 
tl»e X’alcntiiiians, or, indeeil, any other heretics, 
for it (lilici's from the evidence of almost all other 
writers in Ix'ino extracted from heretical writinj's, 
and not from orthodox polemical hooks. 

i'i .01 ai ayiyt’rj<Ti^. By its moans we are born into 
the world douiiiiatod by Father, Son, and Spirit, aiul so become 
superior to :dl otlior penvors. It is also a deatli to the previous 
life ; but this refers to (be soul not to the hixlv ((jwua). 

Tp to tiie time of baptism man is under the control of Fate 
l)ut by baptism atid •yic'xrtv lie is released from this 
coiiti i'l, atnl the verdict of asLroIo;;ers (which is recognized as 
valid ter the rest of mankind) is rendered unimportant. The 
bai'ti/i-d person is, throu^li reireneral ion by (.’lirist-, taken up 
into the Ogdoad. It was further evplained that as the water 
of naptisin quenched to auji-.ri'.i- n-i-p, the invisible part couhl 
(|ueneh the voyjTov m'p. So far as the rite is eoncerned, we are 
told that fasting and i>rayer are desirable before baptism in 
order to present the eiitranee of evil spirits in aiidition to the 
Holy Spirit, From rli. '2'2 of the Kxrrrpta J'/tioitoti it also 
appears that the rite of b.aptism contained an inq)osition of 
hands, and that the formula use<l ended with the phrase ei? 
Anrpujcrie a-yy<fAi(ci;i' (for a formula used by the Marcosiaiis 
containing tliis phrase see below). The doctrine uielerlying 
Ibis is that the aMjfeN, with wliom we are in some way con¬ 
nect etl, have been b.iptized for us *, and tliis evpianalion is given 
to I Fo l;V-’''-in which tlie ‘they’ refers to the angels, and 
‘the dead' tor ulvun they are baptized is mankiml. 

(3) 'I'm: M AiiCFSi.ANs.— I'hc authorities for these 
heretics are Irenams ami Hippolytus. They be- 
loiipicd to the Valentiuiau scliotil, and, like the 
class of heretics who are reitrcscnfcd later in a 
more deveIo[)ed form hy the ri.>tis Sophia, did 
not merely, as M arcion, allow a repetition of 
baptism in case of sin, hut had actually two form.s 
dllleririLT from oacli other in function. Their lirst 
baptism w 'ts not a me ins of rcijeneratiun ; it 
merely had the no .ativt' function of the for^ivenes.s 
of sin, and is de-viihod in Tren. I. xiv. I as a 
baj)tism toO <paivo;.ui-ov 'byroc dy>^cr«wt afiapriup. The 
second bajttism was called dTroXcrpoxrts, and accord- 
in" to llij'polytus was regarded as raisin" those 
who participated in it alKoc the power of sin, even 
thouoh tiiey cmnniitted it (. . . (vk6\ov^ fxh €lvai 
iTfHis rb auaprdt'ftj', aKiPOvvov^ d( bid Tb etvai rijs 
reXfia? Sevapeuts, Kai dpeppoyjTov ^^ocerfa?, 

ois Kal ixerd rb fid7rricr/xa irepop ^rayy^Woprat S KaXorrtP 
airo\i'rpu)crIP . . . llipi)0l. Refut. vi. 41). The 
jusfiiication for this was found, as Marcion found 
Ins lor a renewed hantism, in Lk 12^ (‘f have a 
baptism,’ etc.); and tfie refenmees in the Kpistles 
to an aTTobi-rpujcri^ tp Xpiirrip ’Irjcrod were explained 
a.s rcfercMccs to this sacrament (Iren. Lc.). Thi.s 
* redemption ' was re"arded as the same a.s that of 
tlie Spirit which eiitmed Jesus at His bajitisin, and 
was the power of rooenertil ion and of entrance 
into the Vleroma (Xb, occri bi avTi-jp dpaynalap tipai 
ri]p T^Xeiap yi'daLP ti\ri<pb'j ip, 'iva tls T7 }p vir^p 
irdpTa bvpapiip uxjip avayt'y^vpvu.ipdL' dXXws ydp dbvpa.rop 
TrXrjpd'uaTo^ €l<jc\0up, (T'lb'q al'rrj ^arip i) €is rd 
f3d0os [tou Si'dov] Kardyovera a-’ro;'?, Iren, l.r.). 

As to the rite itsiilf there seems to have been 
no unifitrmity of practice. Iren.ms distin;;ui.shes 
.seven varietie.s, and leaves it quite uncertain what 
was the relatioJi.ship sub.si.stin" betw’een them 
(Tren. I. xiv. 2). 

The seven varieties are as follows : (a) A cermiony referred 
to as a spiritual marriage. There is no dermile statement that 
a watcr-ha)>fi'm formerl part of it, arid ])erliaps the cf.titrary is 
to be inferred freui Llie gem-ral drift of Ireua ns's 1 iii_'ii;ige. 
(/>) A ceremony of baptism with tlie formula F.i? ot.j,ia fiyr ..rrrow 
narp'o^ rutv oAtov, •!? aAijOeiav piTjTfpa TraeroiV, fiv t»>i/ KartKikn-ra 
fl^ 'Itjcoup, eiv eyioTiP >cai fiTTo^J/rpoteriy kcli Kon'atyiay r^oy 
Siiyancuty. (c) In anfithor cir'ile a Helirew or S\riac formula 
was us-'d, of which the text is very corruj'l in Irtmeus, but the 
moaning, aecoriling to Harvey's ro-consf rm tion, w.aa * in the 
name of the WisMlom of the Feather, ami of l.ight, which Is 
called the S])irit of Holiness, for the Angelic Kodemption.’ 
It is not stated whether this formula w.as used in eonnexion 
with water; but it prob.ably was. (d) IrenriMis gives an im¬ 
portant extract from the rites of a fourth, hut his meaning is 
not clear, and the .Syriac words are ditlicult to re-const nu-t 
^see Harvey’s note);'it is therefore best to give the text: 
AAAot bi jtcLAiv T^y Ai’TpwfTie rTriAeyoi>(T(v oi'Tw?- to oi'o/xa rh 
anoK(Kpviip.ti-ov iitt'i) iracTTj? OffirriTO^, Kal KupinTffrri>;, yai 
ft €P«6v(raT0 'iTjrroi)? 6 Na^aprjvo? iv rai? tou <f>wTov row 

Xpnrrov, Xpiarov ^ajyroi Sia nytr^iaro^ dyiov <<v Ai/Tp<u<Ttu ayytAt- 
njr. "Ovopia TO T-qt KaTaaraiTiijt^’ Mr.roi.j oij<l>ripiy yaixtfj\^ainay 


\nA^atai' fnotrOfiqSafa aKifypayal {{/aova ’Iqtroii Nayipta. wat tovtuip 
S i ipnqyela. ftrrl TotavTij- ou Siaipui t6 nyev/ia, rqy KapSCav Ka'i 
r'qy vrrepovpdyioy Svrajjny rqy oiKTipfioya' brai/j.qy tou ui/d/xarov 
irou, 'Hitirqp dXqBtia^. /<al Tavra pev tiriXtyoviTiy oi aurol 
Tc.Voei'Tt?. *0 fii TfTeAffrprVo? dnoKpiyuTai’ *a-njpty/xai, Kal 
ArAi'Tpiu^at, Kill AvrpoUfJiai rqy \{jv\qy pov ajrb tou aiwuov toutou, 
Kal ndi’Ttoy noy nap’ aiVrou tu TtZ bytipan tou ’Ifluo, «\vTpuj<raTo 
r»ju auTou eic dnoXvTpojcrii' *y Tty XpiOTw tc 5 ^iuTt. EIto 

firi\fyov<nP oi irapoi'Tfi' Kipqyq ndaip, e</>’ ovt TO oyopa tovto 
fnayanaiifrai' tneiTa pvpi^ovo’i tou rKTtXtapivov Ty orry Ttp arrb 
^akudpov [Tip biro^aAo'a/jt<^]* rb yap pvpov touto tuttou vnep to 
<iAa ruw^iav uluiu A^ouiriu. Whatever the precise meanitig of 
this extract may be, It i.s clear Dial the service bore a inarkeil 
resemblance to Catholic practice. There is the use of a fornuila 
• in the name of ’ ; a service of question and answer alternating 
between the administrator and the recipient of the rite; 
unction; and apparently at an earlier i>art of the ceremony water- 
baptism. This last jioint is reiidereif proliahle by the beginning 
of the next section. (>’) A (ifth party rejected water, hut used 
instead an unguent of water and otl, with a formula similar 
to those given above, and also using Imlsnm. (/) A sixth 
p.arty rejected the whole of the outward ceremony, and said 
that knowledge alone wa.s the true Hedcmplion. ( 7 ) Finally, 
there were tiiose who in other resjieots seem to have agreed with 
those montioneil above as the fifth [>arty, hut defei reil baptism 
until after death. Epii»haniiis pcrliaps thought that this must 
mean ‘in articulo mortis’ (Kpiph. xxxvi. ‘i), but the text of the 
Latin Irenauis is clear; ‘ AUi sunt qui mnrtuos redimunt ad 
finem defunctioiiis, mittentes ennim capitibus oleum et aipiam,' 
etc. (Iren. i. xiv. J); for ‘ mortuos ’ can only mean dead, and 
Theodoret (///'.'i. 11 ) alludes to the same practice. The object 
of this was to safeguard the soid of the dead person in its 
journev through the realm of the spirit-world. 'Ibis view may 
be pirallclcd with the I’istis Sophia, and seems to have Egyptian 
aflinitiea. 


(4) 'Phf. Catipocratian.s. — Irenirns (i. xx. 3) 
says of these heretics : roio-wg rtuPs Kal Kai>TT]pid^ov(Ti 
TOCS Iblovs fxa6i)Td% ip toi% dirlcru) fxipccri rod \o3oi> roc 
(Se^tou wTtSs. It seems probable tliat this was an 
attempt to proviib* a literal fulfilment of the 
pronn.-ie of a baptism with the Holy Spirit ami 
with Fire. 

(5 ) MahcioN.—T he evidence for Mareion is 

f^iven by Tertnllian and l^pijihanins. Accordin" 
to Tertnllian (or/e. J/rtrr. iv, 11), Mareion ‘rnorti 
aiit repudio bajitisma servat,’ which seems to mean 
that he refused baptism except to those who were 
prepared to put away their wive.s, or were at the 
point of tleath. The rea.«on for this provision wa-s 
that Marcion’s doctrine led him to exclude married 
life. Epiphanius {ndv. H(vr. I. xlii. 3) say.s that 
Mareion admitted a second and third baptism in 
ca.se of sin after baptism {i^eernp fios rpitbp XovrpdiP, 
Tovriari /SaTTritr^uiv, e/i AiptaiP dpapTnpp di56<r0ai). 
He arlds that Mareion had himself Ixien ol)ii"('d 
to make u.se of this provision, and that a Scripture 
basis was found in Lk 12”^ {^aimcdeU 6 Kupios i/rb 
rod 'ludppov Aeye rois piaOr^TaU, fidirriafia ^awna- 
97',pai . . . Kal ovtip rb bibSpui vXelcj /iarrla/iara 

iboyfidriatv), Esnik, an Amienian writer, also 
attributes vicarious bnpti.sm to liim. 

(6 ) Tektullian's opponents.—F rom the lan¬ 
guage used by Tertnllian in the de BnjUis7no it is 
clear that there was a party which denied the 
necessity of luvptism. One of them he identifies 
{ffp, Hapt. i. 1) with the Caiiiites, but it doe-s not 
follow that tliis applies to them all. From his 
treatise Me can re-constnict, at lea.st partially, 
their arguments. 

The following can be dlstin^iahed (a) 'The lA>rd HitneeU 
did not bajaizc (aee the reply m de Jin/d. Ill (b) The Apostles 
were never ba\)tizeil (anH\vcre<l in de liapL l‘i). (c) Baptism 
is not neceiwiry to those who have faith, as Abraham had 
(answered in d,; Hapt. Ft), (d) St. Paul says ; ' Christ sent me 
not to iwijitize ’ (answered in de Bapl. 14). 

(7) The Acts of Thomas.—T his curious docu¬ 
ment probably represents view's and nractice.s 
which obtained in the neighbourhood 01 Edessa 
towni ds the close of the 2nd century. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether they come from an orthodox circle, 
and it i.s iierlmps [nobable that they represent the 
views of iJardesanes. 


The following accounts of baptism are to be found ;— (a) In 
cbs. Hie bapti.‘<m of King Oundaphorus and his brother 

O.'id. Of this Hie text presents two recensions, riie shorter 
(l*robably a Tatholic’ version) only relates the fact; it men¬ 
tions the water ami the trine formula. The longer (apparentlr 
Hnostic) doc.-i nut uicmiou water, but only an anointing with 
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oil, whicli i-ulk'd o-vp^iyi-i. Tho funuiihi ;i Ik is; 

iA6i TO , Xpiarau to virip tthi’ oi'o/Att- r\Oi -q 

ivyapi^ Tov v-//itrTou *cal t; tiaTr^nyxt'in ^ TtA^in- lAtl rh \apiapia 
rh Vif/ICTTOV i\Gi t; pr'irrip i} < o(T? 7 Ao-y\i>o?' Koiriot'ia tov 

nppfvoi' i\0e r} to. /jiu<rT»/pia anoKiLAunTovara ra anOKpVfpa' i\Gi 
G TO)v iuTa oXkiov i^'a r; avaTravai^ con fiv TOt' o-y6ooi' OiKOV 

yeVrjTat- o npf<TftvTtpo% tiov ■ntvTH pcAtoi-, roo? ivvoia^ «^po» 0 'J- 

ceutc it'dvprj<Te(Ajf Aoyicrpov, tcoLvivinproi' ptTn tovtoiv tmv veotTt'puiv 
i\0i t6 dyiov ni'evp.a xai KaOdpicroi' tov? vc(f>pov<: nvTUiV tcai Tr/v 
KapSiau, Ka'i fwia’ijipdyia’ov anron? «(« ono/ia Trarpos ital ulow <t«i 
rtyion T^^'e^'paTo«. AfLtr this h.ipLisiu the Eutharist followed 
immediatel}’. 

{(j) In ch. 121 Myjfdonia is baptized in the trine name, and 
the Eucharist follows immediately. 

(e) In elm. lol-Eiil is the aocounl of the haidi-on of Siphor. 
Here we are jriyeri a vahinhle staU‘inerit of the doctrine of 
?*a}>tiHin : to ^JaTmepa touto dp.apTnZv r’cTie tovto 

dvaytvvri n< pitK\vu6pei‘ov' tovto avnyivva tou vtov nvOputnov 
Touv dvOj)u)-nov<i ptiyi’vov nvtvtia ttaivovv (//uy/p*, aetcToie TpitTiTwv 
xateoe avOpiunov, Koi fcrt koiviovov Tutv apupTJuie So 

far as the rite is (concerned, it consists of unetiotj with the 
formula iot So^a i) tujv (TTrAnyxi'iov nydnrj' eroi Sd(a to tov 
XpiCTO" ceopa- trot 66^a »; tv Xpi/rno Svvapn iSpVfJLfrr). After 
this follows hapti.sm in water (lor whi(-h purpose a basin 
[aftat.Srji'l is tmed — .so that suhnit'rsion was not practisetl) in 
the trine name, and linally llie Eucharist. 

(f/) In rhs. 1.^7-l;■>S is the acetumt ol the baptism of Ouazenes, 
Tertia, and .Mnewtra. The main fealure.s are tin* same : first, 
nnctioii with oil (o\er which the name of has heen 

invoked) with the formula — ‘Ee dvo/iari crov, Ttjcoc XpiaTt, 

ytvttrOm tai? (/tnyatc Tavnn^ tt? d.<fn<Tiv dfiapTitov Kat ct? drro- 

.... 

haiAi.sm in water in the trine name.; and, thir<lly, the 
Eucharist. It is mdeUfirt hy, in view of Terlullian'-s protest 
against the cu.stoni of h.iptisiu hy women, that Mytfdoni.a, tiot 
Judas Thomas, anoints tic v\onien. 

I'liu.s it would sotfiit that tli(‘ circle of (’hri.stiuns 
\N lio.se practice i.s retdesciited hy the Arfs of' 
I'hoinas used a fortu oi haptiHin in which uncti(ui 
with an td.ahorate formula of consecration pre* 
(*ederl h.Mpti.sin, [uujkmIv so called, in the trine 
name, and that the I'dicharist always followed 
iriimediaKdy. 'I'lie unction with oil was more 
important than tin; water-l>ai»tism—.so much .so 
that in eh. 2(5 the latter is not mentioned at all. 
It is even po.ssihle that the references to water- 
haptism in the <dher nas.saj^cs an* interpedations. 
'I'lic dootrimil ideas which play the j.rrcatest nart 
are reojeneration, forj 4 ^i\ene>s of sin, a new life, 
and the oift, of tin* Sj>irit, which seem to he com- 
nmnicat(‘d directly throii; 4 h the tinction. It is 
also notieeahle that the Acts of fhnmos regards 
ba[)tism and imirried life as incompatihU*. 

buninutrif of 1st o)kI jnd ccfiturics .—The data 
supplied hy the jtrecedin^ para<;raphs {jjive the 
material for makin^^ certain {.reneralizations as to 
the practice and doctrine of hajdism, durin*; the 
1st and 2nd centuries. It is, of course, the special 
object of an I’huyclopa'dia firtielc to jilve informa¬ 
tion rather than draw conclusions ; hut attention 
may he directed to the following points, which .seem 
to he caialinal : - 

(1) 'I'ho informatiiui .ei^ell as to the practii*eof 
hnjdisin is, as a rule, incidental, and never onite 
e\]>licit ; yet the main features are fairly eiear. 
A> un;^l\t have heen exi)eeted, the rite gradu- 
tdly hecame more and more (;omplicated. The 
earliest form, rcpre.sented in the Acts, was simple 
immersion (m»t iieces.s.arilv suhtnersion) in water, 
the use t)f the name of llte Lord, and the laying 
on of lt;in<ls. To these were added, at various 
times and places which cannot he safelj* identiliod, 
(rt)the trine name (Justin), (ft) a moral vow (Justin 
and perhaps Hennas, as well as already in the NT 
in 1 rct(*r), (r) trine immersion (Justin), (U) a 
confession of faith (Iremvus, or perhaps Justin), 
(r) unction (Tertullian), (/) sponsors (Tertullian), 
(</) milk and honey (Tertullian). Tliere was also, 
lio doubt, an inliiiite variety of expansion in detail, 
especially among heretical sects (cf. especially the 
Marcosians), and there were probably lixed forms 
for the administration of the sacraments, of which 
traces may Ihj seen even in this neriod (Justin, 
Tertullian, and especially the Dianchr.)^ but the 
existing l)aptismal services strictly belong to the 
Ird century. 


(2) As to the doct l ine of baptism we have more 
inhu Illation, though here also much of it is in¬ 
cidental. The dominant ideas were tho.se of for- 
givene.<s of sin, regeneration, nrid the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. To some extent the.se three idea.s 
may he lairly de.seribed as three wtiys of regarding 
h;t.j)ti.‘^m raloer than as three S(!parat(.* beneiits 
confcrnMl by it. In baidism, the (:hri.->tian pas.ses 
from om* sphere of life to .another. He its horn 
again to another world, and, whereas in the world 
whi(;h he leaves he was under the control of .sin, 
evil spirits, ami fate,* in the world which he enters 
he is under the control of the Holy Sjjirit. So far 
is this view carried, that baptisin can be spoken 
of as a resurrection, tbough, as a rule, the gift 
conferred in baptism was regarded eschatologicidly 
so far a.s it.s com|)lete realization was concerned 
(.see the use of a(f>fmyls in II ( '!< in., p. above). 

'I'lie c.liange etlected by baptir^m Avas Jittributed 
to the ‘name’ and to the water, which were 
reg;irdi‘d as actually ell'ective and not merely 
symbolic. This view is strange to modern minds, 
espe.daily to I’rote.stants, hut it was part of tlie 
comimm stock of ide.a.s of the 2nd cent., among 
heathen ;iiid (diristians alike. A somew litit sub¬ 
ordinate part i.s usu.'illy ]>laved by the la>iiig on 
of hands and by unction ; 'l>iit probably both of 
these were regarded as cardinal in some (djices (see 
especially Tmtullian and the Arts of Thornns). 
I’hc general theory Avhich underlie.s these views 
to be the well-known lielief that by using 
the correct name it was jiossible to cxerci.^e the 
power of the hearer of tin; name. By thi.s means 
the Spirit was brought into the water (in the Acts 
j of 'I'fioioos into the oil) and thus communicated to 
j the baptized person. Tin* clearest expression of 
1 thi.s view is fouml in Tertullian, but in a more 
or less developed form it was no doubt universal, 
except among a few heretics {c.g. Tertullian’s 
op])onents, ami some of the Marcosian.s). 

A.s the rite hecame more complicated, there was 
a tendency to connect variou.s details with various 
sides of tlie doctrine. JOspecitilly was tlii.s so with 
regard to the laying on of hands ; this, at least 
sometimes, was pecnli.arly connected with tlie gift 
of the Spirit, and the etleet of the immersion in 
water was limited to the forgivenes.s of ^ins (see 
especially Tcrtiilli-Tii, and compare the same ten¬ 
dency’ even earlier in the Acts). But this distinc¬ 
tion was probably never universal, or to any large 
extent the subject of discussion. 

In its crudot form the tlieory of baptism w’as 
quite unethical ; and there are many traces among 
early writers that they w ere aware of this dittieulty. 
None of them, however, really succeeded in doing 
more than putting ethical requirements siile by 
side with their sacramental theories, 5md deiuami- 
ing liotli without really eo-ordiiiating them intel¬ 
ligibly (of. Hernias and the development of the 
moral vow’ of which the first traces can probably 
be found in 1 Beter). 

In connexion with the name (which imiy mean 
one or more names) the question of formula arises, 
'riie earliest known formula is ‘ in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,’ or some simil.tr jthra.se ; this i> found 
in the Acts, and was perhajts j^till used by Hernias, 
hut by the time of Justin Mtirtyr the trine formula 
had become g^eneral. It is jiossible that t!;e older 
formula .survived in isolated communities, but there 
is no decisive contemjiorary evidence. The ten¬ 
dency was all the other way, and it is jirobable 
tluit tliore were in use many formula* of an elalior- 
ate nature (see the Marcosians and the Arts of 
Thomas). The difheulty is to distinguish between 

* The question of Fate will receive a full treatment in a 
sepanite article. Justin and ortiuxiox writers generally were 
inolinetl to deny its influence, but some Onostu s recognized 
its supremacy over the unbaptized (Theodotus in Clement of 
.^xandria). 
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the foniiula luopeiiy so (-.‘iIIlhI, anti wliat we .sliould 
now cmII tin* l)aj>tisinal service attached to it. 
I’l.y tiit' tiiitli is that this distinction was 
somewhat foreign to the spirit of the 2nd cent.; 
it N\as only gradnally that a dillcrence began to 
he nride h('t^\ecn tln‘ essential formuhi and olln.n 
\\t)rd> wliich were connected with it. 

Starling from the belief that baptism was tlie 
la^ginning of a new lift*, releast'd from sin and 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, men naturally were 
forced to ask w hat was the relation of the n‘gt*ner- 
ate person to sin. The earlie'-t view was iliat sin 
was excluded. l*rohal)ly some even thmight that 
sin was impossible to the hapli/tai, but at least 
it is clear Irom the Kj>i<tle to the Hebrews that 
sin after hajuism was in some circles reganled 
as irremediable. Fractical exj)erieiu-e must .soon 
have shown that if tins view were held few c»mld 
hope to see salvation, and the prohlem which thus 
arose was dealt with in diverse ways. 'I'he most 
obvious solution was to re-baptize those who 
.sinned. I'liis view wtis adopted by the sclujol 
ojiposed to that of the writer of the Epistle to 
tin* Hebrews, and was common to most of the 
Gnostic sects (see e.g. Marcion). In the orthodox 
(as they afterwards came to lie) circles this view 
was always rejt‘cted, end the dilliculty was met 
in two ways -by the introduction of the theory 
of fi(Tdv(Ha, Mipidly de\-tdoping into renance, and 
b}' the attempt to distinguish between d«‘adly and 
venial sin (cf. especially Hennas and 1 .loiiii). 
Among the practical lesults of tids dilliculty was 
the tcndenc^y, which long suiwived, to postpone 
liapti.^m until death was approaching (cf. especially 
Hei inas and rertullian ; >imilai ly the Marcosians, 
w hose sacrament of ‘ Ib'dcmpfion ’ was partly a 
repetition of baptism, partly a new’ rite that seems 
sometimes to have jio'.tpone*! its reception to the 
time of ileath). It would bean interesting subject 
for study how far the (i’atholic practice of extreme 
umdiun may once have btam connected with a 
similar view. It is, howev<T, plain that this i>ost- 
ponement must sometimes liave been carried too 
far, and ileath aiitieipated ba[»tism. liantism for 
the dead seems to liave been practiseo by the 
Marcosians in such case.s, and there are a few 
traces of a parallel custom of vicarious baptism. 

Besides this line of development, which recog¬ 
nized that sin after baptism was pos.sible, theie 
was another which denieil that the regenerate were 
able to sin. Tliey were risen from death, and any 
sill which their bodie.s might commit belonged to 
the realm of death : it was thus indilferent, and 
could not atlect the risen life of the regenerate. 
'J’his tlieory, which wa.s obviously likely U) give 
rise to the wildest excesse.s, is probably a jiartial 
ex|)Ianation of the charge of immorality often 
brought against Christians. It appears from 
Hi,,I )olytu.s that some of the Marcosians adopted 
this view, and it is probable that the same is true 
of the Carpoeratians. 

The relation of baptism to marriage is a cog¬ 
nate (|uestion. Some sects certainly thought that 
marriage was of the nature of sin, and rejected it 
altogether (ef. especially Marcion and the Acts of 
Thonuis). The Church in general never seems to 
have taken this view ; butTertullian, probably even 
in bis jire-Moutauist days, regarded marriage as 
forbidden to those who had already been baptized. 

In the earliest part of this jieriod it seems prob¬ 
able that bajitism w^as regarded as a sacrament 
which could be administered by all Christians, 
though it was in practice douhtles.s reserved for 
the head of the community (cf. Justin Martyr). 
The line of thought, as mentioned above, repre¬ 
sented in the Acts, which distinguished Ijijtween 
the actual immersion in w'ater (which gave forgive¬ 
ness of sins, and could l)e administered by every 


Christian) and tlie laying on of hands (which gave 
tlie Spirit, and was the prerogative of the Apostles), 
perhaps survived only in jiart. Tertullian show’s 
that the doctrinal distiiution was observed in the 
African Chureli (it seems very doubtful if this w’ns 
true of every C^huridi), lait the evidence is not 
clear that tlie distinction was made hetw'een the 
ministerial rights of clergy and laity. In any case, 
as it was certainly the practice lor the clergy— 
not the laity—to baptize, the question was not 
likely to come to the Iront. Hut a similar prohlem 
began to ap[)ear during the 2nd century. What 
was the value of heretical haptisni? riie answer, 
of cour.se, turned on that given to the implied 
previous question, ‘What is a ('hristian?’ The 
2nd emit, writers did not really reach a more 
advanced point tlian the allirmation that only 
a Christian could give Christian bajitism (the 
attemjit of Ignatius to coniine the administra- 
lion of tlie rite to the hi.shop and those whom 
he licensed was really only a .secondary result 
of quite a ditlerent question), and the Cat hole 
Church triumjihed in its attcnijit to e.xclude all 
the heretical sects as mm Christian. 'I'lnis the 
rule was more or le.s.s fixed that lieretical hajitisin 
wa.s invalid, hut ‘ heretical ’ meant heretics such as 
the Marcosians ami other Gnostics, ami the ques¬ 
tion jirobahly never iKH-anie a burning one. Still 
the prineijile was c'-tahlishcd, and became e.x 
tremely important in the 3rd cent., when it was 
ajqiliiMl to the ijuite dillerent tyjiesof heresy which 
then became jiii'iiominant. 

l.iiKKAicRE.—T)irrt* is no saLisfinlory tiook on t)ie history of 
f.oly Oiri.stian haiitisni before the iKiptisinal oontro- 

in tlie 3rd rentiiri INefnl infonnatinn uiil be found in 

Hdflintf. Dan Stu rauunU d. Krlan^cen, lS- 18 ; W. 

Heitniuller, /m Sauwn Jex\i, (iottinifen, and Taufe und 
Afn’nd nuihl hfi J'avlxis, (.Joltini;en, 1D<J5 ; F. M. RendtorfT 
I)it> Tmi/i' im rrchriatfntiiiii. l.eipzitj, llK)f); W. Bousset', 
HnufdjifohUme d^r Gnosu, in>ren, 1907 ; H. Wiiidisch, 
Tauff und Sttnde im (.'hrixfi^ntum, Tubliiu'eii, lOCS. 

KlU.^^OPP L.\KK. 

BAPTISM (Later Christian).—!. From the 
second to the eighth century.—‘ Since the middle 
of the second century tlie notions of baptism in 
the Cliurch have not easeniially altered. The 
result of baptism was universally eonsiiiered to lie 
forgivene.ss of sins, and thi.s pardon was supjio.sed 
to etleet an actual .sinlessness w liicli now’ required 
to be maintained ’ (Harnaek, J/ist. of Dogmn^ 
tr. vol. ii. j». 140). Hajitism, in the words of 

I'irmilian, wjis the life-giving bath {Invacnnn 
snlntarc), the second nativity : it involved the 
w'ashing aw’ay of the tilth o( the old man, the 
forgiveness of the old sins of death, the becoming 
sons of God llirougli a heavenly re-hirtli, the lieing 
renewed unto life eternal by the saiictilicatimi of 
the Divine hath (see Ejk To, np. (.'vjirian). How' 
the nature and elleets of regeneration were con 
eeived by some of the leading writers in tlie.se 
centuries w’ill be discusseii in a later paragrajib. 
The net result of the development of thought ami 
jiraiTiee in this jieriod w’os to deline the es.sential.s 
of Haptisni, and to lay atre.ss on the iniiioilance of 
the ritual act, as itsedf conferring indispensahle 
spiritual blessings. ‘ In Hajdi.sm by the in.stitution 
of God, the material element of water, together 
w’ith the pre.scrilied form of w’ords, is usoil to confer 
spiritual gifts * (Stone, //otg Baptism^ ji. 214 ). 'i'liis 
sentence from a modern writer adequately de.scribes 
tlie conviction which, with increasing eleal’nes.^, 
controlled tlie mind of the Church subsequently to 
the 2nd cenrury. 

I. Tin: lyrn/ysic value of the ritual act. 
—'rhis was emjiliasizcd principally (a) in the dread 
of repetition, (6) in the diminished irnjiortance 
attaching to the administrator of the rite, (c) in tlie 
tendency to regard conscious faith on the part of 
the recipient as non-essential. The first two points 
are eviuenced mainly by the recognition of sohia- 
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matic and even of iieretical baptiMni as valid, 

{ )rovided water was used, and the su}>jects were 
)a])tized in the name of tlio Fatlier and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. The tliird point most clearly 
emer^^es in the ‘'lowin^j: custom of infant baptism. 

{<i) The question of kercfi al kaj)tisrn was raised 
acutely in the controveisy betwM3en (Jyorian and 
i’ope t^tephen. In dealing: w ith converteu heretic.s, 
(iitlerent C'hundies followed divergent traditions. 
Tlie Homan Clnirch required only that the return¬ 
ing heretic be received with the laying on of hands. 
Po])e Stephen’s position is summed up in the 
sentence : ‘ Si (juis ergo a quacumque hneresi venerit 
ad VOS, nihil iiinovetur nisi quod traditurn est, ut 
rnanus illi imponatur in ptenitentiain ’ (Cyp. Ep. 74). 
The practice in Alexandria a])poarH U) have been 
the same (Eus. vii. 2, 7). Firmilian, bp. of Cmsarea 
in Caj)padocia, opposes the custom of Asia Minor 
to the custom of the Homans, 'riicre it had ahvays 
been assumed tluit any baptism outside the Church 
was invalid. Heturning heretics were re-baptized, 
or ratlicr receivivl true baptism for the first time. 
At (hirthage, the Homan custom seems to have 
prevailed (in spite of the attitmle of Tertullian [see 
above, p. 386 f.]), and Cyprian was making an 
innovation wlien he insisted that all heretics should 
be ba})tized on joining the Church (see Eus. HE 
vii. 3, and note Cyprian’s defence of trutii against 
custom in Epp. 70-76). The African bishops fol* 
low'cd Cyprian’s lead. 

The (liver^jeiice in the cuHlorns of Rome and Asia niay be 
ftcconnLcd for by the difTerirjtf charactera of the here.siea with 
wiiich eacii iiod to deal. Asia Minor in particular and the East 
in i^'eneral were troubled witli a variety of fantastic sects, and it 
appears from a letter of iJionysius, in Eus. IIE vii. 9, that some 
who came over from heresy had the gravest misgivings as to the 
worth of Uie baptism they h.ad received. The sects in the East 
frequently adopU*d such peculiarities ijoth in creed and practice 
as to render the |K)8ition of Kirmilian natural, if not inevitable. 
.\t Rome, on the other hand, the ]iractical issue lay in the re¬ 
admission of Novalians, who were schismatic* rather than 
heretics. They had hniken from tlie Church on a question of 
discipline. In matters of faitli they were quite ortiiodox. Their 
iiaptism did not seriously depart from the Chureh's model. 
There was no ditflculty in accepting such baptism as valid. 

The central arguments advanced by Stephen and 
his .supiiortera were; (1) tlie appeal to tradition, 
for which Stephen claimed Apostolic authority (cf. 
Anon, dc Rebaptinvuite, opening); (2) the majesty 
of tlie name of Je.sus, which could not but be 
effective wlicrever and how'ever pronounced. Thn.s 
Cyj). in E]i. 74 states his adversaries’ position as 
follows: ‘ Elfectura baptiMiii majestati nomini.s 
tribuunt, ut qui in nomine Jesu Christi ubicumque 
et quoraodocumque baptizantur, innovati et .saneti- 
hcati judicentur’ (cf. also Firmilian, Ep. 75, ap. 
Cyp.). It is not clear that Stephen regarded 
baptism * in nomine Jesu Chri.sti’ as valid; but 
the anonymous author of the c/e Rebaptisimite B.\t- 
parently aceejded the u.se of the earlier formula as 
sutlicieiil. ‘ The invocation of tlie name of Jesus 
ought never to seem vain to us, becau.se of the 
reverence due to it and the power that resides in it.’ 
Steplien was prepareil to oiiopt the conclusion that, 
where water and the correct formula were used, 
the character and creed of the administrators 
became a matter of inditference. 

The i) 0 *ilion» laid down b;K the author of the d* Rebapt. are 
not neociwarily represenunve of hi* side, but they deserve 
notice. He iteid that h<^retical iMiptism did not of itself confer 
the gift of the Spirit, but it created a possibility of spiritual 
receptiveness which made its repetition superfluous. The im¬ 
position of hands supplitnl all defects. He distinguished baptism 
with water from baptism witli the Spirit; and though within the 
Church the two were usually connected, they are clearly separ¬ 
able in the NT, and may be administered distinctly at all times; 
•o that a man mav receive water-baptism among the heretics, 
and the baptism with the Spirit through the laying on of hands 
at his entrance into the Church. He also claims that sound 
faith in the administrator cannot be an essential to the validity 
of water-baptism ; for the disi'iplea baptized while the Ix>rd wbj^ 
with them, and while they understood His doctrine very Im 
perfectly. The Ihvine name {Kesesses peculiar jwwers, 
when invoked by men who do not believe. Strangers to Christ, 
workers of iniquity, have oast out devils in His name. Cor“- 


luently the name, l)y whomsoever Invoked in baptism, is of itself 
operative, and .a further invocation n;eaiis reiterating baptisin. 

. distinction i)etwepn water-baptisni and Ijaptism witii the 
Spirit really turned tlie flank of Cyjirian's position. He main¬ 
tained that heretics could not give (Christian baptism, because 
hey did not possess the Holy Spirit. To Cyprian, the Rornans 
eemed to be involved in tiie coritriuliction of asserting that a 
nan could be born Hpiritually in a coimuunity destitute of the 
q>irit(A 7 ^ 74). A valid baptism requires the invocation of the 
loly Spirit; but it is impossible for ii<-r^-iics who do not possesa 
the Holy .Spirit to call down His bleh.siii;,^ on the water {Ep. 70). 

If baptism is e.sscntially spiritoul, if it iiieans regeneration, then 
it is impos.-iible' emtsidc the Church. Sor can it be contended 
that the heretics liold the same faith. Even mere schismatics, 
like the Novalians, are at bottom heretics, and do not hold 
the same creed. Their baptismal confession does not coincide 
with that of the Catholic C'hurcii ; for when they rpiestion the 
candidate and say, ‘Credis reini.ssionein i)eceaioruin et vituin 
flctcrnam per sanctam ecclesiamV’ th(‘n they lie, because tliey 
have not the Cliurcli. Tlie heretic and the scluBinatic cannot 
bestow forgiveness of sins ; that is, their bapti-sm cannot confer 
my of the iilessings associated with baptism. In other words, 
..hey cannot baptize. Tliere is only one baptism, that of the 
Church ; and so, Clypriari maintained, those wno come over from 
heresy are not re-baptized in the Church, but baptized (Ep. 71). 

The controversy did not itnrnediately arrive at a 
dehnitive issue. The divergence of practice did 
not at once disappear. The Donatists in tlie 4th 
century practically took their stand on Cyprian’s 
rejection of heretical bantisiri, and they secin at one 
time to have represented national feeling in Africa. 
But in general neither Cyprian’s sw eeping rejection 
nor Stephen’s indi.scriniinate acceptance received 
the approval of the Church. The Catholic line was 
that laid down in the Council of Arles (314), whose 
eiglith canon runs thus: ‘ De Afris quod propria 
lege sua utuntur ut rebaptizent, placuit ut si ad 
ecclesiam alitiuis de hjjcreticis venerit, interrogant 
eum symlx)luni, et si perviderint euin in Patrern et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum esse bnptizatum, 
manus ei tantum imponatur ut accipiat Spiritum 
Sanctum. Quod si interrogatus non respondent 
hanc trinitatern, baptizetur.’ In this council the 
African bishops, who sided with Candlian against 
the Donatists, abandoned Cyprian’s attitude to¬ 
wards heretical bapthsm. This rule eventually met 
with general acceptance. In the East, at any rate 
in Asia, it wa.s reluctantly adopted (Cyril) and care¬ 
fully applied. The title-deeds of any heretical 
baptism were carefully scrutinized. Any departure 
from orthodox custom, such as the Eunomians’ sub¬ 
stitution of one immersion for three, was eagerly 
noted and condemned. Basil clearly leans to the 
view of Firmilian and Cyprian, but grudgingly 
admits the canonical validity of baptism by the 
Cathari (see letter 1881 in ‘ Library of Post-Nicene 
Fathers ’). In the West, the rule w as more readily 
adopted and more graciously applied. The weight 
of Augustine’s authority was throw'n on this side 
(see de unico bapt. c. retil. ch. 3, for the main 
principle). 

The central significance of the whole controversy 
lay (1) in the assumption, common to lK)th parties, 
that there can l>e only one baptism,* and that this 
baptism is essential to salvation ; and (2) in the pro¬ 
gress made towards establishing the objective val¬ 
idity of the sacrament, defined as complete in the 
useof thecorrect material and theorthodox formula. 

(6) The Donutist controversy carried the insistence 
on the objective validity of the sacrament still 
further. I'he gist of the Doiiati.st contention was 
that the siwrament was invalidated by the misbelief 
or misconduct of the admini>trator. More particu¬ 
larly, the denial of the faith in time of persecution 
rendered all the sacramental acts of such traitors 
worthless. The Donatists followed Cyprian in 
believing that the character of the administrator 
afiecte<l the value of the rite. To admit tliis would 
have thrown doubt on the sacramental life of the 
past, and would have made the efficacy of the sacra 
nients depend upon men. The defenders of the 
Catholic position would never consent to this coiiclu- 

• Ultimately this was disputed only by the obscure sect of 
Hemerobaptists. 
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sion. Oi'tiitiis at^serts unliositatiii^'ly the csxenlial 
efticacy uf tlio ritual act : ‘ riio sacraments are holy 
in themselves, m)t throut^h men’ (‘sacramenta per 
se esst; saiicta, non per humines,’ dc Svhismatc Don. 
V. 4). 'riie three essentials to baptism are the ih>ly 
Trinity, the helie^■er, arul the ailministrator. lint, 
while the lirst two are indispensable, the last is 
only ^//^r^i-necessary. 'riie administrator is not the 
lord of baptism, but the a^^ent : Lr. any admini¬ 
strator will serve the inirj)ose (see Harnack, op. cit. 
V. 4o). Au^jjustine took up a similar stamlpoint. 
Ihiptism, as defined in the Sth canon of the Council 
of Arles, confers an indelible stamp on the recipient, 
Avhich ipso facto requires no renewal. To 8upiM>se 
that it does not is to do wron^^ to the sacrament, to 
deny the power of Gral in it. It is impo.ssible to 
summarize here the numerous Miitings of Aug. 
against the r)onati>ts, but the following points may 
be noteil :— 

(1) .Aug. is clear that tlje use of water, toi^ether with the 
words prescribed in the Gospel, sufticcs to make a valid hapiisui. 
The correct episcopal benediction is not essential. Heretical 
prayers may even be pernicious, but they cannot destroy the 
erticacy of the sacrament, provided the G<^spel words are em¬ 
ployed {de Uapt. contra Don. vi. ‘2o). Here .Aug. distinctly 
denies the importAiice attributed by Cyprian (see above) to the 
cleansing of the water by a correct benediction. -(‘_M In at'conl- 
aiu;e with his own principles, Aug. reg-anls lay baptism as valid. 
He is inclined to assert that any one who has truly received 
baptism * can pass on the gift, though, of course, he distinguishes 
Iho sacravicntum baptisini icinu tin* sacrainentmn diiiitli bap- 
tismton. Hut -Aug. docs ivt doubt that a tavmau who baptizes 
in the name of the Trinitv luis conferred a valid baptism, whether 
he acts under the pressure of neccs-^ity or not. If he acts in a 
case of urgeri(\v. bis action is at lea.st panlonable, if not praise¬ 
worthy. If he hapii/cs when there is no need for him to under¬ 
take another man's oifice, liis ai'tion is wrong, and m.ay mean 
damnation for baptizor and Iiaptized alike, but none the less is 
the bajvtism valid yeritru /.'/), I‘arm. ii. 13). This is an emphatic 
statement of the comiiaraliv e uninqvortanceof the minister, and 
of the all-iiiq)ortam'e of the ritual act.—(.") It is diirn.-ult to see 
what .Aug. iinderstooii bv the stamp (\apaKTrip) conveved in 
bapt ism, l»ut it seem.’* to lie a permanent |K)Hsibility of spiritual 
receptivencss, such as is suggestevl by the author of the dc Rf- 
baptisnxate. At least, Aug. is prepared to conce<le this i (licacy 
to heretical baptism, because in itself the stamp<loes not connote 
the spiritual lilessiiigs secured by baptism within the Church. 
Heretiiml baptism conveys a something which is c5.scnti.al to sal¬ 
vation,—this must be maintainwl, if the sacrament is not to 
suffer wrong,—but the heretic derives nolienefU from this posses¬ 
sion so long os he remains a heretic. He poSs-icsse'< baptism, but 
he does not po'^sess it unto salvation. * Aliud est non habere, 
aliiid non utiliter habere.’ In fact, the stubborn heretic or 
s<'hismatic receives baptism, not to his profit, hut to his eternal 
loss. The man who has reccive<.l heretical baptism carries about 
with him a hidden tre;isure, which he can enioy only in the 
bosom of the Church. In this way .Aug. was able to reconcile 
his belief in the objeetive efh«.aey id tlie sacrament with his con¬ 
viction tlmt union with the Catholii; Church could alone ensure 
a saving use of baptismal grace. 

The Donati.st coiitroviMwy thus comjileteil the 
(lcveloj)nient initiated in the di.spute between 
Cyprian and Stephen. The two essentials of 
Ixipti.sni, water and the Gosjjel formula, stand out 
with increasing elearnes.s, and tiie minister is re¬ 
cognized to be of comparative unimportance. 

(c) The insi.stenee on the intrin.sie elhcacy of the 
ritual act i.s further evidenced by the tendency to 
regard conscious faith on the part of the rccijdc.nt 
as non-essential. It is interesting to notice that 
this was one of the i>oints of ditVerence between 
the Manichamns ana the Chri.stian.s. To the 
former, a baptism apart from con.scioiis faith was 
ab.su rd. 

There is an illuminating story in Aug.’s Con/esnums, bearing 
on this point. A sick friend of his W’os haj*tizcd while uncon¬ 
scious. Aug., who v\'a8 at the time under the influence of 
Manichsean ideas, was ready to treat the matter a.s a joke, 
thinking that he would laugh at a baptism which he had re¬ 
ceived ‘ while utterly absent both in mind and feeling ’ (wenfs 
ac iengu absentissiimot). The friend, however, took the matter 
more seriously, and Aug., as he tells the tale, clearly thinks 
that the baptism hod wrought a real change m eorpore net- 
rtenfu (Conj. iv. 4). 

But the nrincipal evidence for the giow'th of the 
\iew that oaptism was of wortli ajiart from con¬ 
scious faith in the recipient is to he found in the 

• This Is Jerome’s position : ‘ Ut snim accipit quis, ita et dare 
potest’ {Dial. c. Luc^erianog, ap. Hofllng, 1. p. 606). 


custom of infant baptism. 'I'he existence of the 
custom from the time of 'rcrtullian is undmiiable, 
and Tertullian’s plea for delaying tlie baptism of 
children docs not imply tliat (lie practice again.st 
which he ]uotest.s wa.s of recent growtii.* 

Origen is familiar with the juaetiee of child 
baptism, ami assumes that it comes down from 
Apostolic times {Co7n. in Rom. v.). Cyprian’s 
letter to Fidiis {Ep, 50) dismis.ses the question 
w hether, in the < use of infants, bajitism should be 
postjioned till the eiglith day or not. Fidus wished 
to make the rite parallel with circumcision, and 
suggested that the babe was unclean immeiliatcly 
after birth. Cyprian and Ids colleagues decided 
tlmt a babe might be bajitized at the earliest po.ssible 
moment, and they repudiated Fidus’s suggestion, 
by saying that to kiss a new-horn balie is in a 
manner to kiss the hands of tiod (lie creator. The 
w’hole diseiis.sion imjdies that infant bajitism liad 
long been in vogue. In the third century, infant 
baptism wo-s regarded as an Apostolic institution 
at least in North Africa and in tlic Alexandrian 
churches. But wdiile the evidence for the 
existence of the custom in the third century i.s 
overwlielming, we are, as llarnack says, ‘iiicom- 
})lete obscurity as to tlie Cliurcli’s adoption of the 
iraetiee.* The clear 3rd cent, reference.s to child 
>aptisni interpret it in the light of original sin, and 
if the adoption of the practice is due to this inter- 
jiretation, it is almost certainly a late •2nd cent, 
dcveloimient. Cyprian clearly understands infant 
baptism in this sense {Ep. 511). Origen seems to 
have based its necessity on the pollution acij^uireil 
in birth {Horn. viii. ami xii. in 1 Cor.), while in his 
ease the idea of pre-existenee also sugge.sted that 
infants were Imraeneil with the sins of a previuii.s 
life which might be removed in bajitism {de Prin. 
iii. 5). This liediiction of the need of infant baptism 
from the idea of original sin, or from that ot pre- 
oxiatence, may safely be ri'garded as a theologu^al 
after-thouj'ht. The first is the product of rcllexion 
on the writings of St. Paul. It is probable that 
men pondered long on the coneejition of original 
sin before they drew' any such conclusion. Refer- 
ences to original sin in Clement of Rome or other 
wTiters earlier than Cyprian cannot V>e held to 
imply a knowledge of the custom of infant baptism. 
Moreover, the idea that infants needed to lie bap- 
tizeil for the remission of sins is contrary to all that 
is known of early Christian feeling tow'ards child¬ 
hood. The teacliing of Jesus about children runs 
counter to any such notion, and, however little llis 
.sympathy for the young was appreciated, it was 
not forgotten (see Burkitt, Gospel Ui.\t. and its 
Transmission, j). 285f.). Tlio most natural iiiter- 
preUitioii of the much-disjmted text in St. I’aul, 

1 Co 7*"*, is that Christian parentage in itself some¬ 
how' hallowed childhood. Tcrt. speaks of the 
innocence, the guiltlessness of children, and ap¬ 
parently deduced from it that bajitiMm waa un¬ 
necessary (see de Bapt., ed. Lupton, p. 52, n. 1). In 
this he rejire-sents w'hat seems U» have been the 
jirimitive Chri.stian feeling, if the Apology of 
Aristides intorjirets that feeling aright: ‘And 
Avhen a child is born to any one of them, they 
praise God ; and if, again, it clinnce to die in its 
infancy, they praise God mightily, as for one w'ho 
has passed through the world Avithout sins’ (Syriac 
Version, c. 15, ed. J. Rendel Harris, Camb. TS). 
Perpetua’s vision of her little brother Dinocrates, as 
in heaven, alive and avcH, shows how people clung 
to the idea that children as such l>eloug to the 

* The fact that Tert. uses the term parvultit and not in/am 
is of no particular sitniiflcance. He Is not thlnklne of new-born 
babes, but the reference to siionsors (and indeed his whole dis¬ 
cussion) ininlies that the children concerned are incapable of a 
public profession of faith. The princi]>le involved is the same, 
thou{(h clear evidence for the baptism of new-born babes is not 
forthcoming till Cyprian’s letter to Fidus. 
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In svicli an atuio^phore, a baptism of 
infants for tlm remission of sins is lianlly conceiv¬ 
able. 

lint it i.s itidbable that the custom did not 
orii^dnate with thcoloj;iaiis. It slionld be noted 
that even in the 3rd cent, infaiit l>aj>tism cannot 
be deseribe<l as a Chnreh-eii.stom. Tliat tlie Clinreh 
allowed parents to brin;^: their infants to be baptized 
is obvious : that some teaeher.s and bish(*ps may 
have encouragcil them to do so is jtrobable, though 
there is no reason to supj)ose that Tertullian’s 
position was peculiarly his own. lint infant bap¬ 
tism was not at tliis time enjoined or incorporated 
in tlu^ standing orders of the Church, [ft was not 
till the mi<ldle of the hth cent, tliat the S^'rian 
Church made infant l»aptism obligatory (sen I)CA 
j). 170).J Indeed, in the 4th cent, so prominent a 
teacher as (Gregory of Nazianzus, who was in 
general eager to persuade neople not to postpone 
baptism, urgiMl the inadvisal)ility of baptizing chil¬ 
dren Ijcfore they were three years old, ‘ when they 
are callable to hear and answer some of the holy 
(/<’Jiitpf., ft/). Wall, eh. 11, §7). Again, 
this dt)es not sound like a jier.sonal idiosj'ucrasy of 
Clregory. In any ca.se, it is jirobable that the custom 
arose from the pressure of parents and not through 
the direct advocacy of the Church. If this be s«», 
the rca.son for tlie a<lorition of the custom may per¬ 
haps be sought outside the idea of the remission 
of sins. Tlie I’elagians held that in hints were 
bajitized, not in order that their sins might be 
remitted, hut in order tliat they might be sure of ml- 
mission into the Kingdom of Heaven. Unhajdized 
infants would not he punished, but could not go to 
Heaven. Among other passages, they set great 
store Ity a well-known utterance of dohn Chry* 
sostoiu, which runs thus ; 

‘You 8L'L> how many ure the henellU of Baptism. And yet 
Bome think Uuit tiic H’ea\eiily yraoe consists only in forgiveness 
of sins : hut I hu\ e reckoned up ten a^lvatitages of it. I'or this 
CAnse wo hapti/.e infants also, tlinngh they are not defile*! with 
•in : that there may lie siiperadded to them Holiiu'ss, Kicliteous- 
ness, .\dopU()n, Iniu-ritanee, a Brotherhoo*! with Christ, ami to 
be made .Memliors of Itim ' (see Aug. c. d ulian. i. vi. f ). 

Aug., in eomrnenlirig on this e.xtraet, has no 
dilliciilty in showing that Chrysostom believed in 
original sin ; but he iloes not succeed in disproving 
the Telagian contention that ('hrysoslom found a 
reason for baptizing infants other than the need of 
the remission of sins or tlie iiec<l of g'ctling rid of 
original siu. Ami though at lir.st sight tlie Hcl- 
a|.;iaii view of the necessity of infant hajitism —the 
view that thiongh it alone can certain positive 
atlvantage.H he secnre<l -looks as if it were ham¬ 
mered out in the exigencies of eontrover.sy, yet it 
may after all he more primitive than that which 
eventually came to the front through the inthience 
of Augustine. 

IJndonhfrdly (he Pelagian posititm harmonizes 
with some ‘'ccminj^lyjiriiiiitive Christian ideas about 
baptism. It has been suggested that hajitism was 
from the first regarde<l as a Messianic sign. To be 
bapli/tnl was to Ik* sealcrl for the coming Kingdom 
(see Schweitzer, Pen lu'inutrus zu JfVaA/, p. 373 f.; 
and note U'^e of term cr(j>fKLyls referred to on ji. 3S.5‘’, 
and on llenna.s, ji. :Vv4 f.). Bajitism had ajKisitive 
enchatological imjiortanee. To enter the Kingdom 
at all, one must wear the .seal. The thongbt is 
exjiressoil most simply in the ajmcryphal of 
Thomas, where one of the Ajioslle’s ooiiverts says: 

‘ Give n.s the seal : for we have heard you say that 
the Go<l whom you jneach recognizes His sheep hy 
the seal.’ In the narrative, an anointing with oil 
follows; but this not imjiroU'vbly rejiresenU a 
primitive Christian view of bajitism.^ Now it is 
possible that this thought even in N'f times inu}’ 
nave led parents to wi>h to have their children 
baptized. The primitive escbatological e.xpecta- 
tions may have introduced the ciistum—in wbieh 


ease it will be very early. In any event, the inllu- 
mice of dri 3’, as llolliiig jioints out, played an all- 
imjiorlant jiart in devehijiuig the enstoin of infant 
bajitism. This text laid hold of the imagination in 
the 2nd century. Before any exjilanation of the 
necessity of re-hirth had been tliought out, the 
mere statement that to see the Kingdom a man 
must he horn of water would trouble the minds of 
lome who-.e children had dicil vinhajit.izcd. To 
sucli doubt and fear the jiructiee jnobahly ow’ed 
its origin. The inlinence ot the < >T, and esjieeially 
of the rite of eircumcision, must also be taken into 
consideration; but, in general, the uimi cxtt'x err/e- 
sift/n nitUti salus made jieojile an.vious to enrol 
tbeir <-hihlren as Cliurcb member.s a.s quickly us 
j*o'>-ible. 

When once the enstoni had been introiluced, the 
interjiretatiori wliieb Ang. jiut njion it was almost 
inevitable. 'I’lie conviction that there could be 
only one bajitism, and that therefore l)aj»tisni 
means always the same thing, to wit, remission of 
sins (the reference to ‘one baptism’in Ejih. is a 
con-tant fact<ir in all disciissions in this jieriod); 
the u.s<* of the term ‘re birth’ in Jn 3, suggesting 
that bajitism is a neecs.sary .suiqilement to natural 
birlli ; the ascetic view of marriage ; the I’auline 
doctrine that llesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God—all ihcx.' elements comliined to 
establi.sh Aug.’s view. 'i’lic Pelagians, in saying 
that children must be bajitized, not in order to 
secure the remission of .sins, but in order to secure 
tlie Ivingdom, were introducing two bapti.sins—as 
cle.ar a heresy as re-baptism itself. Moreover, the 
Pelagiaiis could give no satisfactory account of the 
fate of inf.ants w ho died nnbaptized. They would 
obtain eternal life and bai)jiine.ss, but not the 
Kingdom. Ang. denies the distinction (see ad 
Marc. i. 20, and Sermo 204, wlicre he say.s : ‘ hoc 
novum in ecclesia j)rius inauditum est, esse salu- 
tem leternam pradm* regrnnn Dei’). If those who 
die iinbajitized are outside the Kingdom, they 
must be in eternal misery, even though their 
t<irment be mHissiinu et tolerabilior {Enchiridion, 
93). Bajitism would lie needless if it did not mean 
remission of sin. Since then the Pelagians admit 
that children should be baptized, and since chil¬ 
dren are innocent, the sin remitted to them must 
be original sin. That they are sinful is clear from 
the fact tlu'it Jesus c.alled Hiem to llim.self, and He 
came to call not the righteous, but sinners {nd Marc. 
i. 19). But from Aug.'s standj>oiiU the more serious 
error of the Pelagians lay in their ojTiinistie view 
of human nature. To Aug. original sin was the 
mo.'-it awful and obvious fact about men. The im- 
jiossibility of keeping God’.s law’ apart from (iod’.s 
grace is written clear in all experience. Tiie 
human will in itself is liojieless. ‘ We cannot do 
justly unless we are heljied of (Jod ’ {ad Marc. ii. 5). 
Human nature is tainted, and grace is a necessity 
from the first. The Taint is exjilained mona.^tically. 
Aug. admits that there is .such a thing as a bonum 
cojiJfftjii, a legitimate use of w edlock, Imt he claims 
that all men are born of incontinence, and ‘ hoc est 
malum jieccati in quo nascitur omni.'^ hoino. . . . 
Sod nemo rena.scilur in (’hristi corjiure, nisi prius 
nascitur in peecati cerimre ’ {ail Marc. i. 29 ; cr. the 
discussion of the signiticance of virgin-birth, Ench. 
34). In all this, Aug. is developing the thought 
already snggesteil in Cyjuian. llis jiosiiion found 
em|ihatic approval in tlie Council of Carthage held 
in 418-9, w liich promulgated the follow ing canon : 

‘Item placuit ut quicunque j^rvulos recentes ab uteria 
nintruin baptizaiidns nejrat, Rut dicit in rcinissionem quidem 
perc.'itorum eos bapti/Jiri sed nihil ex Adam trahere oriiTiniUia 
pctvali quod lavacro regonerationis expielur (unde nit conse- 
queu'* ut in eis fonua baptismatis in rctnissioneiu pec*?a(orum 
non vera sed falsa intelligatur) Anathema sit’fap. Wall, ln^faiU 
cii. 19). 

Though, a.s Hblliiig inaint.aius, the liiial preva- 
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lence of infant baptism must not be ascribed 
entirely to , 3 'et his defence of the practice 

must have done much to commend it. The 
emj>iiasis on ori^dnal sin made tlie rite seem natural 
and ri'asonalde ; b)r if, l»v their first unconscious 
and inv(»luntary birtli, cliildren were born into an 
inheritance of sin, it was just that a second birth 
ccjually involuntary and unconscious should give 
tluMu at h‘ast the chance of being co-heirs with 
Christ.* Hut liowever they interpreted the prac¬ 
tice, tlie whole development implies the concentra¬ 
tion of attention on the intrinsic ellicacy of the 
ritual act. Aug. commends the African Christians 
becau.se they spoke of baptism as .salvation (avi/z/.s-). 
The giviim of the sacrament to those ‘ who could 
not with tlieir ow n lieart believe unto righteous¬ 
ness, nor with tlnur own moutli make confession 
unto .salvation ' witne.s.ses to man’s conviction of iU 
inherent power to bestow .spiritual ble.ssings. 

file growth of the practice of infant ba[>tism 
bloke in on the natural connexion between instruc¬ 
tion, con.seious faith, and the sacrament. The 
customary arrangements for the ceremony and the 
pre>eribed order rosleil on the assumption of con¬ 
scious faith in the subjects. Ul>to the close of the 
Sth cent., baptism wa.s still administered a.s a rule 
by the bishop (though later on the presbyters be¬ 
came the usual ministers —the anointing with oil 
on the forehead anh continuation being reserved for 
the bishoj)), and special seii.sons were devoted to the 
administration of baptism. Ea.ster and Pentecost 
were ob.served in the West, and frmn the close of 
the4ih cent, many 1 ‘ope.sniade repeateil attemptsto 
coniine baptisms to tho.se sea.^on.s (.see I)CA, p. I 60 ). 
'riie KasternChurches further .set ai)Hrt Epiphany for 
this purpose, and local churches <levcl<jj>ed speidal 
u.sages. In case of neccs.sity, bapti.sm was admini.s- 
tered at any time. AiTangcments of this kind were 
natural when baptism regularly followed the cate- 
chuinenate. The special sea.son 8 disappear when 
infant baptism be< oiiie 3 universal. Similarly, the 
whole ritual was designed for adults. 'I'lie confe.s- 
sion of faith in particular points to this; and it must 
be admitted that the institution of spon.sors was a 
somewhat clum.sv device to adapt to infants a cere¬ 
mony which had clearly l>eeii ordered at a time 
when their baptism wils not thought of. The 
Church reckon^ baptized children as l>eing among 
the faithful. The awkwanlness of sfieaking of 
infants a.s Jidelts was felt by Ep. Boniface, to whom 
Aug. addresses a letter on the subject {Ejj, 23). 
In the 8 th cent., Theodulph {de Ordiiu Baptiam. 1) 
naively remarks; ‘Infantes ergo et audientes et 
catechumeni hunt, non quo in eadem a*tate et 
instrui et doccri possint, sed ut antizpius mos 
servetur, quo apostoli eos quos baptizaturi erant 
primum docebant et instruebant.’ The ritual is 
irankly unsuitable for infants, but it is retained 
because the tradition that instniction and faith 
precede baptism is undeniably primitive.f 

It should, however, be noted in this connexion, 
that it was never supposed that baptism apart from 
faith would suflice to secure eternal life.^ Faith 
was still essential ; but whereas faith had as a rule 
preceded baptism, it was now held that baptism 
would be equally etl'ective if it preceded faith. 
And even so, a vicarious faith was required for the 
valiii b;Lpti.sm of infants. Not only the sponsors, 
but the whole congregation, help to forward the 
communication of the Holy Spirit to the baptized 

* Cf. e.g. the sentence in Theodulph, the 8th cent. bp. of 
Orleans, who says (de Ordine Baptism. 7): ‘ nec immerito 
dignum est ut qui aliorura peccatia obnoxli sunt, aliorum etiam 
confessioiie per inysterium uaptisniatis remisHioriein originaliuin 
percipiant peccaU>rum.’ Aug. provided just this kind of raisoix 
d'Hrs for infant baptism. 

♦ Incidentally, the evidence of the ritual Is against a very 
early date for the practice of infant baptism. 

I That faith and baptism are inseparable is emphasized in 
Basil, (U Sp. Sane. 12. 


cliild (.see Aug. Ep. 23 ad Bonifariuin). It is also 
true that baptism wa.s administered only to < hihlren 
who would L>e instructed and trained in the Chris¬ 
tian faith. It was never thought, or at least 
men were never eiicourageil to think, that the 
mere isolat^ed act of baptism cn.sured .salvation, 
even thougli the African Christians called it sidn.s. 

It remain.s to explain tlic ultimate prevjilcnce ol 
infant baptism, 'rhe catechumi nate, and with it 
adult l)a|)ti.sm, continued so long as tlie Church 
was making converts from heathenism. But 
infant baptism was not universally adopted by 
believers. For not only was the example of Con¬ 
stantine the Croat, who postponed his baptism 
till near death, undouhtedly fashionable, and not 
only did many " ho wore within the close range of 
Christian inltuence delay tlie decisive step, but 
there is reaM»n to supjiose that many baptized 
(diri.stiansdiil notin the 4th cent, jnish forward the 
liaptism of their children. Cregory of Naziaiizus, 
who.xe parents were Inith Cliristians, wa.s not haj>- 
ti/.ed till he was come to years of di.seretion (see 
Wall, vol. ii. ch. 3). The same wa.s true of Ephraim 
Syrus (Butler, Livrs the. Saints), and probably of 
B'a.sil the Great (see Introd. to vol. viii. in ‘ Library 
of Nicene and Eost-Nicene Fathers,’ j). xvi). The 
want of rebTem e to infant l)a[)tism in Basil’s dis- 
ciis.sions of the .subject, and the general character 
of his trcati.se, sugge.st that many were brought up 
in their homes, ami were not put forward a.s can- 
diiiates for bajitism until tliey »*ntcretl the catechu- 
menate in ritier years. 'I'lie postponement of Aug.’.s 
hapti.sm till lie was thirty-three years old i.s usually 
attributed to the heathenism of his father. But 
the pa.ssage in the Confessions (hk. 1. ch. xi. in 
Gibb and Montgomery’s ed.) suggests that Monica 
was not anxious to have Aug. baptized, except 
when he wa.s in danger of dying, buring an ill 
nes.s, Aug. wa.s on the point of being bapt.i/ed, 
when he recovered. Tlie crucial pa.s.sage runs 
thus: ‘ Dilata est itaque mundatio mea, quasi 
necesse esset, ut adhuc sordidarer, si viverem, ([uia 
videlicet post lavacrum illud maior et periculosior 
in sordibus delictorum reatus forel.’ The alleged 
rea.''On must have weighed with his Cluislian 
iiiotlier, not witli his heathen father. If this inter¬ 
pretation be correct, then Monica’s view was char- 
Hi'tcristic of many Christians in the 4th century. 

‘ Altlioiigh,’ says liarnack, ‘the principle was 
maintained that baptism was indi.s[>ensable to 
salvation, still people dreaded more the unworthy 
reception of it than the risk of ultimately failing 
to receive it. In the 4th cent, it wa.s .still very 
conniion to jiostjione it, in order not to u.se this 
sovereign remedy till the hour of death’ (op. ext. 
iv. 284). Another motive of such conduct lay in 
the thought that a life of indulgence coula be 
wa8he<l clean by a deferred baptism. The unhap- 
tized man could safely enjoy himself. * Let him 
alone, let him do what he will ; he i.s not yet bap¬ 
tized ’ (Aug. Conf. I. xi.). TJii.s sentiment is re¬ 
echoed by the objectors to whom Basil aiidresses 
his work. Aug. and other (Church teachers could 
not deny the main premiss here assumed. They 
could urge the dangers of delay, but they did not 
deny that baptism, so deferred, would still be 
ellicacious if received. Aug. regards it os one of 
the signs that grace does much more alxmnd that, 
whereas Adam’s fall involves us in original sin, the 
grace of the Second Adam in hapti.sm removes not 
only original sin but all the sins we have our 
selves committed. Many were anxious that they 
and their children should secure this more abound¬ 
ing grace. Moreover, men hesitated before the 
pondun baptismit the moral obligations of the step. 
In Edessa, at the time of Aphraates, baptism 
may have meant the adoption ot celibacy and been 
confined to a spiritual aristocracy, ‘ the sons of the 
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Covenant’ (.see Bnrkitt, E<trhiKn.sti'ni Christianity, 

р. 235 f.; but see also Cojinolly, .J'l'hSt vi.). 

In the course of the 5tb cent, in bint baptism 
became the prevailing' usa;^'e. 'I’lie action of the 
Syrian Cliurcn in enforcin;^ on jiarcnts the duty of 
Iwivin^ tlieir children bajiti/iMl lia.^ alreaily been 
nol iced. Many cause.s contributed to this re.sult. 
The Christianization of society diinini.shed the 
numbers of adult converts, and so lowered the im- 
jiortance of tlie catechunien.ite. 'i'he inlluence of 
An;;, and other Cdiurch Fathers was cast on this 
side. 'J’he ^'rowth of the penitenti.al .system served 
to remove in ]»art man’s fear of the jtow/u.s hajjtismi, 
while the readiness of the ( ’hurch to administer the 
viaficunt,ni lust sacrann ut,, to all (.see JJCA , [>. 2014), 
and eventually the juactice of F^xtreine Unction, 
combined to meet the needs which hail previously 
sou;,;ht satisfaction in deferred and clinic baptism. 
Also, towards the latter part of thi.s jjcrioil, the 
jienitential system became the means of moral 
instruction, whi(di had previously been provided 
by the catechumenate. fn the ('hurch’s dealings 
witli the Teutonic nations, the baptism of con- 
vert.s re^tmihlctl the bapti.^m <d infants in so far as 
systematic instrin tion in the faith was postjioneil 
till after b.ajdism. It is true, Clovis and his fol¬ 
lowers w(ue baptized on confession of faith ; but the 
mule (bniuan warriors diti not submit, and were 
not exitected to submit, to a course of instruction 
.such as had been given to catechumens. Tlie 
catechumenate di.sapj>ean*d in the West, ‘ bec4iu.se, 
res wlude jico^des were baptized at once, infant 
baptism was introduced a.s a matter of course’ 
(K. Miillerj. 'The Church oitened her door.s txi 
infant and barbarian, nartly because onlj' so could 
she intluence them, and partly because she believed 
that baptism could of itself confer bemdits Inifore 
faith was instructed or even existent. 

(</) Some further illustrations «»t the imi>ortance 
attached to bajitisiu, at lea^t in the earlier portion 
of this }*criod. may be arid need hero. (1) Assoon 
rts Christianity liecame the State religion, bap- 
tistfru\s- were among the lirst public buildings to be 
erect< m 1 by believers. ‘ Of the construction of 
bapt islorie- in the time of Constantine theCreat we 
have abundant proof ’ {OCA, p. 174). The practice 
of erecting .separate building's for the celebration of 
baptism contimuai in tlio est at least all through 
tins pericHl. It served to aihl solemnity to the rite 
of initiation. (2) The elalxtration of the ritual 
served the same end. On p. 38(3 f. the development 
up to the time of 'Fcrt. is briefly summarized. If 
we comjiare the account in 'riieodiiljdi of Orlean.s 
with that statement, the following additions are 
obvious. The practice of infant bajitism by the 
close of the 8th cent, has led to the inclusion 
of the rites of the catecliumenat« in the Urdu 
Baptis'mi. The infants are first made catechu- 
meri.s, then breathed upon by the priest to receive 
the breath of the new life (insulllation). 'Fhis is 
followeil by cx(»rcism and tlie reception of salt. It 
is probable’, fr om Aug.’s reference in de Pccc. remiss. 

с. Pel. i. 34, that those rites were associated with 
infant bant ism as early as his day. Fhe senitunujn, 
to which Theodulph next refers, can have been only 
a form in the case of infants. The nose and ears 
were then touched with spittle, while the priest 
said ‘ Kphphatha.’ This was followed bv an 
anointin'' of the breast and shoulders with oil. 
This seems to be a weakened form of the pre¬ 
paratory unction which wiis certainly in u.se^n the 
East in the time of Cyril of Jerusalem (see Catceh. 
Led. XX. 3). After bapti.sm, Theodulph mentions 
the l>estowing of white robes and of a mystic veil 
on the candidate, in addition to the chrism referred 
to by Tertullian. The clothing of the baptized 
with white garments is quite early, well-attested 
in tie 4th century. Theodulph does not refer to 


the practice of handing over candles or torches to 
the neophytes to be lit up towards the close of the 
.service, but the u.sage is clearly evidenced in Gregory 
of Nazianzus and in Ambro.se, and is still pre.serv<‘(i 
in the Itoman ritual (see Hoiling, i. 543). The use 
of milk and honey, imn)tiom*d in Tert., <loes not 
aj)pear in rheo(lul]ili, and the histoiy of this usage 
i.s obscure. As late as the hth cent, ‘there seems to 
have been a custom in some W’estern ehuiches of 
mixing milk ami honey in tlie c()mmunion wdne 
oirered to infants (Ilbfling, i. 340). A (iallican 
.sacramentary adds the washing of the feet {lotio 
pedum, pedilavium) to the other ceremonies. Per¬ 
haps the mo.st important addition after the 2 nd 
cent, wa.s the elaborate renunciation of the devil, 
kjgether with all his works and jionips. The cere¬ 
monial development is an elaborate reiietition ol 
the central idea of the rite in adiiitional symlxdir 
acts. It tended to increase the my-vtcry tdement 
in baptism. (3) A well-known story related in 
Socrates (7//s ii. 10) forms the most striking illus¬ 
tration of the 4th cent, belief in the objective 
validitj' of the sacrament. The story is simply 
t hat tlie bishoj) of Alexandria .•icci‘])ted as valid a 
baj)tism administered by t lianasiiis ,'is a boy to 
some conij»anions who joined him in ;l game of pre¬ 
tence in wliich the ceremoni.al was imila’ed. The 
writer in IjCA (p. 167) remarks that, whether true 
or legendary, ‘it serves e<iually to illustiate the 
feeling of (he (Jliurch at the time the story was 
lirst told.’ 'riiough bapti.sm declined sjunewnat in 
imjMjitance after the 5th cent., the point of view 
here obtained was never lo.st. It was held (1) that 
baptism is e.s.sential to salvation ;* ( 2 ) tliat baptism 
is valid if water and tlie true formula be u.sed : 
(3) that bapti.sm so administered confers an in- 
<li.spensable .spiritual gift. This leads on to the 
discu.ssion of— 

11. TUE COyCEPTIOS OF BAPTISMAL GRACE IN 
THIS PERIOD.—'i'Un primary gift in baptbsm is, of 
course, the remi.ssion of sins. ‘ Baptizati sumus, 
et fugit a nobis soiicitudo vit;e praTeriUe’ (Aug. 
Con/, ix. 6). In the case of children, it is the guilt 
of original sin which is removed. There i.s an 
interesting ob.servation in (^’yril to the effect that 
‘ remi.s.sion of sins is given equally to all, but the 
communication of the Holy Gho.st is Wstowed 
according to each man’s faitli ’ {Catech. Le('t. i. 5). 
The ^ace of forgiveness wa.s, at any rate, a.s.sured. 
But baptism means more than this. It is e.ssen- 
tially regeneration, and perhaps two main ideas 
may be grouped umler this head : (1) the loosening 
of Sataids hold over the soul, (2) an organic inward 
change. (1) It is clear that to Cyprian bajitism 
appealed as a peculiarly strong form of exorcism. 
Just os the Bed Sea drowned Pharaoh, so baptism 
drowms the devil out of a man. ‘ Cum tainen ad 
aquam salutarem, atque ad baptismi .sanctifica- 
tionein venitur, scire debemus et lidere, quia illic 
diabolus opprimitur et homo Deo dicatus divina 
iiululgentia liberatur . . . Siiiritiis neqiiam . . . 
pennanere ultra non po.ssunt in honiinis corpore, in 
quo baptizato et sanctiticato incijiit spiritus sanctus 
habitare ’ {Ep. 76). Cyprian Inus previously jiointed 
out that in exorcism tlie devil often play.s the de¬ 
ceiver and says he has gone out w hen he has not; 
but the life-giving water is a sure means of expul¬ 
sion. Somewhat similarly, in the aj»ocrvj»lial Ads 
of Thomas, a woman out of whom a devil has been 
cast iu»ks the Apostle to give her the seal, ‘ that 
yonder liend may not return to me again ’ (‘ Thomas- 
akten,’ § 49 ; ap. Honnecke, Neute.d. Apoc.). In 
the baptism of infants, the exorcism and the re¬ 
nunciation were but parts of the process which was 

* Tne only exception contemplated waa martyrdom. Thus 
Cyril: ‘ H a man receive not baptism he has not salvation, ex¬ 
cepting only the inartvrs, who even without water enter the 
Kingdom' (Catceh. Leet. lU. 10; cf. Baptism by Blood). 
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conii)letc(l in iinniersion. Every one. in virtue oi 
birth, stiuuls \vithin the kin;^"<h)ni of Satan. This, 
to is clear from the fact that the soul o: 

a new-lK)rn infant sutlers ‘ several ])as8ion.s am: 
rorturinu^s of the luxly, and. what is more dreadful, 
the outra^m of evil spirits’ {(/>' Peer. iii. 10). Wliy 
art' infants exorcised at all, if they do not belong' to 
the household of Satan? (dc Pecc. i. 34). Auj^.’s 
views here rest ultimately on the f^rand concej)tion 
of the two cities, the (’ilv of God and its rival. 
The transition from the latter to tlie former is 
elleetod in baptism. 

(*2) Not only, howe\'er, is the devil driven out of 
possession, but the soul is clean.sed and reformed ii 
the process of regeneration. At times, and in the 
case of some persons, even iKjdily tendencies are 
completely renjoved. In a wonderful letter 1), 
Cyp. s}iea'ks of the thorou^^h chamre of character 
wrou^dit in baptism. He exjdains to Donatu.s that 
for a lon^" time lie was sceptical on thesubject. He 
could not believe that the extraNa;^ant man could 
be made thrifty, the luxurious indmed to return to 
simplicity, the licentious persuaded into cluustity. 

‘ Witli fiiticoments always gripping' a rimti f.'ist. rt-vtllin); must 
as Usual iiUr.'U’t, pride as usual intlate, auger iiitlaine. Oiecd will 
not cease to di3(|uipt, cruelty will not lose its sting. The delight 
of amliitiori, the overwhelming power of lust, u ill not he less. So I 
thought. . . . hut after the taint of ui,\ pu.st life had been washed 
awa\ with the aid of the regenerating wave, after light had 
poured from above into niy chM:i'«ed heart, nowraliu and pure, 
after the second birth h.ul made mo a new man by the dr.uiglit 
of the heaven-born spirit, tlun fort Ins ith, in a wonderful fa-b-. .ii, 
things 1 had doubted l»ecame certain ; cIose<l doorsopened ; dark 
places were filled with light ; ufial had seemed ditticult was now 
easy ; what 1 tin uglit impos.siMe became possible ; so that I couM 
not but see that the “ I ’’of mv previous tit, shh birth, vNhii'h had 
livtsl bound to sitis, h.ad been of the earth, whereas the “I,” it) 
which the Ho]\ Spirit now breathed, liad 1--gun to be of tJod' 
(Kp. i. o). 

Without attemptin^r to analyze this beautiful 
pa.«sa;ga.*, we may reco.i^^nize th.at for Cyp. btiptism 
meant the h'>stMiin;i of temptation. On this he is 
el.sewhere very emphatic ; for, w hen a correspondent 
is puzzled tliatsick persons after beinjg baptized are 
still tem[ded of the devil, (.’ypiian’s answer is prac- 
ticaliy to deny the fact (set; Pv. Tbi. The same 
thou^dit is exjircssed mor<‘ eriiaely in the Acf.<t of 
Paul anil Tlo'ida, w here 'I'lickla say.s, ‘ Give me the | 
seal in Chri>t, and no temidjition will invade me’ 
(Hennecke, o)k rit. ‘ Paulusakten,’ § •2oh The pass- 
in tlie Con/cssioris {\. 11), where Augb wonders 
whether it would not have been better for him to 
have been baptized earlier, .snoocsts that he w’ould 
liave sinned less in that, ease, not only because of 
the sense of responsibility attMchino to bajttism, 
but also Ix'cause of the ^nace to live up to that 
resjionsibility which he would thereby have re¬ 
ceived. But this idea hardly needs illustration. 
The lessening of tlie power of temjitation is brought 
a))out in two ways, viz. by the loosening of the hold 
of previoti-ly formed sinful habits, and by llu? gift 
of new life in the .Spirit. The distinction is most 
interestingly pre-'cntcd in a passage from Basil ; 

‘ Hence it follows that tlte answe-r to our (piestinn why the 
water was associated with the S)iirit. i.s clear; tlie reason is be¬ 
cause in baptism two end.s are iirojio^a'd ; on the one hand, tiie 
destroying of the body of gin tbat it mav never bear fruit unto 
death ; on the other hand, our living with the Spirit and having 
our fruit in holim ss : the waU^r receiving the body a.s in a tomb 
figures death, while the Spirit pours in the (piiekeniiig power, 
renewing our souls from the deadness of sin unto their original 
life. This then is w hat it i.s to he horn again of water and of the 
Spirit, the heing made dead heing effected in the water, while 
our life is wrought in us through the Spirit'(d« Sji. .S'./nc, 1.5; 
Oxforfl tr. by C. H. Johnston). 

This first end—tint death unto sin in baptism—is, 
of course, a commonplace in all discussion.s of the 
subject. The tcntlcncy was to conceive the grace 
of baptism as specially directed to counteract con¬ 
cupiscence, which formed the primary factor in 
original sin (see Aug. Ench. 64), Among the 
rhetorical epithets whicli Gregory of Nazianzus 
applies to bajitism, not the least significant is his 
description of th# ne%v birth as \vtik}i traOuiv^ in con- 


tnist to carnal birth. Ba^il, again, explains the 
j)illar of clouil as ‘a shadi>w of the gift of the 
Sjiirit who coids the flame of our jiassions by the 
mortification of our members’ {de Sp. Sanr. eh. 14).* 
So much, indei‘d, was expected of this destruction 
of siiiward tendencies, that Hilary had to wfirii his 
readers against sujtposing that baptism would 
restore to them the irmorence of cliildliood, Simi¬ 
larly Aug. is very careful not to exjiggmntc the 
benefits of ba[»li.‘'m when he seys (d>’ i. 31») ; 

' Kvacuatur fcart) ptHTuti] non ut in ipsa vt\ fiitv <-artit‘ (‘unfit- 
jiisffiilia fon.spfrsa ct innata repetilt? absum.'ilur iT tioii sit, .sod 
no obj.it iiiortiio (p.itw ulol (|u:b inorat tiato. N;im si post l>ap- 
ti-mmii vixorit, . . . ilii liab^ ( omii qua pugiiot, oanii|uo adiuvant« 
Hfosuporof, si tioii in\H> ui!iii gratiam oiuH susfoporit. . . • Nam 
tie<' gratidibus boo prni.^tatur iti haptisuio (nisi hwte tiiiraculo 
MiolT.-ibili onitiii)Otot)tissimi orcatoris) ut lex jKioouti quiu inest in 
lotnhri.s ropugnans logi tnentis, potiilus cvLitigualur ot iioti sit : 
sod i)t qui'^qiiul tiiali ab homine fafluin, difluiii, oogitiiluiii ost, 
;nitu eidetn fou(.Mipis<*otili.o sut'jofta iiu'iite sorvirot, tutuiii al>o- 
ioatur, uf volut fuctutn non fuorit, liabi atur.‘ 

For Aug. baptism means the breaking down of 
sinful habit, uie bestowal of a special grtue of 
re.sistance, but not the entire removal of l lit? enemy. 
The new life in the Holy Spirit is not tilto^etlier 
distinct from tliis loosening'of sinlul haliit, hut it 
IS .soincthing moicthan this, ‘ Bapti.'-m purges our 
sins and conveys us the gift of the Holy Spirit ’ 
[Cyril, (’atei'h. 'l.rct. xx. 6). Si ore than once fn the 4th 
ind .'itli cent, literafurt' the thoiiglit appears that 
baptism inakcsa Hivinc impress (t;///(//V.y) on the raw 
miterial {terra) of human naturi? (Aug. Conf. i. 11, 
i:iii. 12). 'ritt* raw material is, so to speak, cleansed 
or the riH t'ption of the Spirit, and then reecix es the 
tamp of the image of (iod. ‘'Die writer clcansi.s 
he hi.tdy, tlie Spirit st*als the soul ’ (('yril, i'-ifn-h. 
\rct. iii. 4). 'Ino natural powers of men did then 
.nd there receive a Divine reinforcement. Hilary 
laims that the doctrine of the 'rrinily can l>e 
inderstootl only by the H'gmer.ate mind. ‘ Novis 
•nim regenerati ingenii sensihus opus esi ut ununi- 
|uem(|ue conscient ia sua secundum eodest is originia 
minus ilhiminet’ (Hil. de Trin. i. IH). 'I'lie jiower 
nd presence of the Spirit were bestowe*! in hap- 
ism, though, according to Cyril, the gift of the 
Spirit was proportioned to faith (Catrrh. Ln-f. i. o). 
Thus baptism did not simply .secure the iemission 
of sins; it tamed the fierceness of temptation; it 
broke ‘ the power of cancelled sin ’; it liegan the 
new life. 

Mote on Confirmation and Baptism.—At tbp bcgiiiriitig f( 
the 3rd cent., (.^)u^^rIualion and IkaptiHin were uniM-r-.-iil^ 
]mrts of Itie same rile. This close coimexioti coutiiiued to 1 »p 
iionnal for the 3rd and 4f.h centH., tliough in ihe West 
tJonfiniiulion began to l>e deUic licd from Ifupiism ‘uhorth 
tiefore tlie midflle of the 3r(l cenOiry’ (Harnack, op. rif. il. 
141, n. 3). By the close of the period, they are uMially seiamtisl 
in the West (see Ttieodulj>h, f/e Ordine 17); but 'it 

was not till the Ihirteetith century that Hie two ordinances 
were perniaueiitly separated, and an internal of from He\eri to 
fourteen \ears allowed to inter\ i tu* ’ {I'tW , p. 4‘.V)). 

The writers of tliis period do not besitatc to attriliute the 
ver\ highest sjiiritual blessings U' baptism (see, e. 7 ., the amliori- 
ties <ited ill Stone, Holy Bnjtfisn}. ch. v. p. H) Bm it is 
dillicult to say how far they attributed these blessings to 
baptism in the narrow sense of the term, as distinct from 
Contiriiiatioti. A deriiiite line of dix'trine as-.oi'iatcd the '■leiin.s- 
trig with iiinnersion, and the gift of the Holy Spirit with the 
imposition of the hands of the bishop. The man who was 
haj»fized and not confirmed was like a cleansed temple without 
a bivine tenant. This view rested on a very earlv tradition 
(see p. 38‘if. oil Acts and .'i'vT on Tert.). It appears in C\ji. 
(Hp. 74, § ,5), and most clearly in ('ornelius's verdu l on No\ at iati 
(Bus. UK vi. 43). Novatian iiad been baptized on his bed fliiring 
sickness. On recovery he failid to reieive the siijiplemeiitary 
rites : more i>arti. nlariy he was not scaled by the bishop. Since 
he iiiis.sed this, how could he have received the Holy Ghost? 
(op firfi/ ovSi TMV Aoirrue erv)(t, Siai^vyinv r^v edcroe, u»e XP^ 
fifraXafifiartiv Kara, t'ou r>j9 xaedea, rov t* tTtl'pnyiaOi^yai 

vvh TOP inuTKorrov. Toptop fd pr} TVX<i>^', truii ae top 'Aytow 
Ilerp/xaToy TTw^e ;). I'crhaps t liis passage sliould not be pressed, 
as it is the product of controversy ; but it is evidence for 
the practice of the Church in the case of ‘clinics.’ If they 
recovered, ttieir baptism, which would otherwise have lieen 
counted sufficient in it 4 »elf, must be completed by Confirmation 

* The connexion between chastity ond bapti.sm hail been over¬ 
emphasized in some heretical sccte. Cf. p. .388 on Marcion and 
also note A cts of Thomaa here. ' 
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If it wasii to J»e cfTrM'tive.* It furliM-r hIiowh Uiat Korinally )>aptiHiii 
was nut <<jMH)lftt* withuut lin- luvini' un nf liaiids, and com- 
ne»|iifiitly lliis part of tin; cerL-inony was <*h!*ciaial to the 
re< < ptiuii of llie Holy (Jho-ii.. 

Til** dovclojitncta of llion-hL on tfie snbjof^t diirin(( thin 
period MceniH U) have lift-n lii i'Ml'. this : - 

(1) (’\prian aixl his Kui>p<)rU rs l•;.^lr^h•d inuiierhion and the 
laying on of iianda as inst'parahlt? p irts of thf sainu .sacraiiR-nt, 
wiiioh ('oiild not safrlv lx* adinini.stcred apart. 'Diis latter 
asHortion is aimed at tfie Itoinan view. See A'/a 7:t, and note 
tiie HtronK view of KeinettianuH (in L’yjtriuni. (Jju-rn, ed. 
Hartol, i. p. d.'i'J): ‘ .Ne<pie cnim H]»irit»is satn-fus 'iine acpia ! 
separatiin operari potest ne<? afpia sine Bj>irilii. .Male er^jo j 
Nihi (piidum inlerprelantur nt ilii ,iit iiuo<l p»r inanns im- ' 
poHitionem Hpirituin Haii'ttirn aeeipiant et sit! reei)iiantnr, cnni 
inanifesl'iin nit iilroipie “aerainenlo dehere ec>tt renasci in 
coelesia eatiiolica ' (Ilarnacli, li. p. IH, n. 1). 

(•J) As we liave huiti earlier, the author of tiie d« Itehaptis- 
iunte conterHU that spiritnal haplistn is ess'-ntially bonnd up 
w ith tiie la.vinjf on of hamls, ami that, liimi-h water arnl (.'on- 
tlrnialion are ne<e^'«ary to a oomplete (-’hnsfian haiJtism, yet 
tne two i-arts of the one rite may lie sundered in time The 
bonelit s of iii.inei sion are- lit > nt until tin rite is KUppl'-mented ti\ 
the lav inu' on of bands. On l his v iew, as on Cv priiin s, the layinL: 
on of liaml>. is essenlml to the -ut of tlie I loly spirit, but lie* 
two parts ol the one saeranieul are separable. It m.ay be noted 
here tlial, even after b.apti'.m be,;an to be more freiiuenllv 
d 1»\ mI 

I'd I kpt iKui in point <)f lime, they 
Were uot imim'di.ately rcvtarded as tbstinet -e raments. f’on- 
finualioii -'ompictes baptism. Thus tiie f oum d of Kl\ira 
(3:24 ') ordered that in the I'ase of liio-«e who had been Viaptized 
bv de el [ ‘siiv ‘ tiif* l>isbop ‘per 

benediclioneiu perlioere debet.’ In this erle t, l..iptI'lu by the 
presbyter im'Imb s the lavini^onof bands; but J< route seetn.s 
to eordlne the latter to bishops, who were to travel r -und tie ir 
dislriet.s and lay bands on the baptized ad in\ o-at iuiaon Si>. 
Snneti (nee ' t'onrirmation,’p. 4Jr), w here e. Lucifer. 4 is 

citerl). Ill the stli emt. Thcodulpli, as fioted, expressly reserves 
Conflrm.itlon to ; lie bishop. Ilowev er, the carmn of the (.'(ejn. i| 
of Klvira dearly shows tlial ('oi.rtrinalion was re</arded as tlie 
niH’ess.iry' (implement lo Ilaptisin, and that the two ordinam e.s 
could be rcreived at different times (ef. also Tracts Jhr the 
Tunes, <17, p. Ifi:! n ). 

(3) .leronie, in bis discussion with tlie Ludferians, assorts that 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed in true iia|it!siu ; and he re^jards the 
insist em e on ( pisi'opal (,'onlinnatiori as mainly a matter of 
Chnri li order, inteiidtai rather for the honour of the jiriesthood i 
tliiui for .iii.v rule of neci'ssity (‘ad honorem jiotius saeerdotii j 
(pjam ml !i",;em noia'ssitatis’). He urj^ues that those who are j 
Isipli/'<1 111 outlviii;; districts, ami who fait to he confirmed, j 
would be ill a d'-plorable jvosition, if the K'ift of the Holy Spirit 
can lie re< eived only tlirou^b the layim.; on of bands. He 
claims that the case of the eiinuch whom I’liilip baptized proves 
that the Holy Spirit is really ^'iven in bapfism {Dial. c. lAtcif., 
a)/. Hr.fluic. i. fn this jK'eition, .lerome represents the 

developnn ut which was almost inevitable as soon as baptism 
and t'oiiflrni.itiori were considered as sejvarable within the 
Idiur' li. and the seiiar.ilion was no loinrer that between 
henli'u! baptism and orthodox (?onlirmalion. In the latter 
cic'e. It was natural to assert that the i^'^ifl of the Holy Spirit 
dejvcnded on (’ •nfiniiatioii ; in the former it was e<pia!ly natural 
to d.aim that there was a clear be>'tosval of the Holv .spirit in 
bapt ism ap.irt ftom ( ’onfirm.ition. The ultimately predomiuant 
view in tlie West was expressed in a H-dllcan iiomilv (aullior 
unkriownl on IVnle'co.st, from which the foilowiti:,'^ sentences 
are taken : ‘ Krjro Sp. Sanctus, ijui su]x*r atpi.as baptismi 
aalutifero desceiidit ill.ipsu, in fonte tribuil pleiiiludinein ad 
intKS.'eiiliam, i'l cotinmiatione ivui;iiieiitnm priestat ad ^raliam. 
i^uia in hoc mundo tota leUite ' I' turis inter invisibiles bostes et 
|>ericula '^'radicmlmn est, in liaiitisuio rey:eneramur ad vitam, 
x)8t bapiismum conflrnianinr ad jm^'iiain, in b. abluiinur, post 
V. rolKir.amur. Ac sic continuo traiisituris sufficiunt rej;enera- 
tionis bencii'iia, victiiris autem necessaria snnl conflrmationis 
auxilia.’ In this w \ Haplism and Confirmation tend to 
become two indejH*n'leiil sacraments, each really bestovvinjf the 
Spirit, and each endowed with a sjvecial i^race. 

In .Aufrustine's dismission of heretical bapti.sin, the conception 
of sjveci.'il ur.mcs attiu'hiii^ to baptism and the laying: on of hands 
ha<l lieen clearl.v em]ilia.sized. Itapli.smof itself imparted a cer- 
uin stamp lo the soul, and the tminus rosiilteil in 

(he bestowal of that hi^rhest i,dft of the Spint, the l>ond of love 
which could l>e receiv ed only in communion with the Catholic 
f'biirch (see ivass:v(j:(‘» (‘ollected in Holliriff, i. WXif.). This 
bis.diest ffift of love was necessary to the heretic if what he had 
received in baptism was not to work him eternal ruin; it was 
e«jually necessary to the orthodox believer, ad confirmationem 
unifafu in ecclesia—to borrow the phra.se of a later writer, 
Havmo. 

It ahould further be notwl that all the effects of baptism were 
the work of the Holy Spirit. Kveii where there is a tendency 
to rcffard Uptism m a preparatory cleansing', this cleansini^ is 
In Itself the jfiftof the Holy >pint, an evidence of the o^wration 

• T)ds (xmsideration rather weakens the force of the arifument 
based on Cvn. 70. There Cvp. argues thatefuner, although 
merely sprinkled (j>er/usi) ami not iiiinuT 80 <l are as truly 

iMptized os any, and that in them the Holy Spirit tlwells. But, 
M he seems to bo speaking: of recovered c/inic», it cannot l>e 
MBuroed with Darwell Slone (op. cit. p. 80) that Uiey had not 
been cxMiflrtned. 


of tlm Holy .Spirit in tlio soul of tbe baptized. The emphasis 
on tiiis H nnivers.'d. Take, e.a., On- ii'.s insistence on the 
imjMirtaii'e (}f the invocat.ion ; ‘ The of regeneration . . . 

is no lijiigrcr mere water : for it i.s sanctified by a mystic 
invocatiun ’ . . . nuKtri jiiv i/ziAoe vSotp' otyca^Vrai -yap pvcrTiKt] 
TIM tniKlojfTiL (ad .Jn fr. 8(1). If in Aug. the invocation is 
nut felt lu lie indisjieii.salile, the reason is tiiat all water has 
bet-n consecraP'il, botii by the liajiti.sni of .Jesus and by the 
faf-l of the Holy spirit brooding ovi-r it at creation. Water is 
the natural irr inimi'iit of the Sjhrit, ami it is cli'ansireg only 
because the Sp.rit works ibroiigh it. Thus in the Each. Aug. 
pciiits out llcii., tbuiigb CTiristiaiis are sai'l to be born of water, 
lbe\ are not sons of water, but sons of the .Spirit and of tlieir 
mother theCbnrch (cf. Hasil, dc Sp. Sane. 15). All that take.s 
Jilace in baptism is spiritual ; and even those who connect the 
Hul3 .S]>irit most .'losi ly with Conlirmation recognize a gift of 
the Spirit in baptism, if they a-sept baptism as valid at all. 
Indeed it i.s m.ainlv in limiting the lienefUs of hereti-ail bajitism 
that the earlier v iew found m Tert. is pressed. When men s 
thoughts were not troublcfl with the question ].resented by the 
separation of the two ordinances, the> uruicsitatingl v attrirmied 
j the gilt of the .Sjiirit in tlie fullest st-u.se to hapli.-m. Thus 
j lia^-il (np. cit. 1.5) distim tly connects the pouring in of the 
I .S|iirit and the beginning of the new life with immersion. ‘Tlie 
■auUt re'ieiviug the body .as in a tomb figures death, while the 
.Spirit pours in tlu' quickmiing jvovver, renew ing our souls from 
the deadness of ^in uiiiu llieir original liie. ... In tliree 
immei-oiiH. then, and with three iii\ocaiions, the great mystery 
of baptism is per;i.fined.’ Though Basil ('M-m here does not use 
the term ‘ Hit' .miweliing of tlm .Spirit,’ yet, .surely it is imjiHed ; 
and this i-* tin? unemi'.irr.a.ssed e\|ir('S'-ir)n of the natural 
(.hristian vn.-vof iiajiti.sni. tor furlliei di-..''.is-ion see Mason, 
lirtatwn of ^'ounnnatxon to Laptisin, and ll.kliiig, ^ D4. 

III. fllK nEAIliyO OF BA FT ISM OS TUK 
cm: ECU LIFE OF THIS PERIOD. —Oi\e or two 
ueiieral ob.servutions must be added here. 

I (d) The whole development in tlie earlier cen* 

, turie.H here \inder review relleet.s Me Injlueiict of the 
i fptrpm bat hjround on the Church's life. It i.s true 
lliat tiie institution of baptism cannot be traced to 
a Gentile source. But the insistence cm the 
objective cthcacy of the sacrament is lar^'ely the 
result of pagan pre.suppositions. The idea of 
regeneration may not be derived from the heathen 
world ; men’s preoccujiation witli it comes from 
thi.s .source (cf. Heitmuller on John, in Die 
Schriften dcs xV7’, ii. 743). It may be that no 
larts of the Christian ceremonial are Ixirrowed 
rom the Mysteries: but the tendency to add to 
the .solemnity of initiation, which is implied in the 
ceremonial ctevelopment, is one of the character- 
i.'^tics of the Mysterie.s. 'I'he close connexion of 
baptism with e.vorci.sin and witli the renunciation 
of the devil is derived not from the NT, but from 
the tlemon environment in which the Church was 
actually living. If the bestowal of grace through 
visible objects be a primitive Christian conception, 
the empha.'iis on the material means was largely 
evokeil by pagan feeling. Tlie purpose of the 
sjicramcntal side of the Church's life may have 
been designed to give tliat jus.suraiu e of real i:ontact 
with GcmI somewhere which so many de.spairinj' 
pagans failed to lind anywhere. It may be doubted 
whether tlie eertainty about God for which men 
longed intensely could have been mediated on any 
large scale to the world at that time except througn 
the conception of sacramental means of grace. 

In this oorine.xion Hie reader must be referred to the popular 
views ineulioned on p. 31M. Some of these betray .a rioii t-Thris- 
, tian enijihasis. It is probable that the I’uiiio Chri.stians who 
i spoke of baptism as sains implied niuoh that Aug. would have 
j hesitated to eiidor.se. A j>erhap.s more than Christian cotifidenoe 
j seems to l>e displaye<i on san'ophagi of the 4th and 5th cenlurie.s, 
since the present writer understands that the description of the 
deceased as ‘baptized’ was as reassuring as phra.ses like inter 
saxxrttKS. 

{h) The rite of h.^jitlsm attention on some 
central Christian truths. "Thus, those who received 
it were ied to relliM-t on the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In the teaching of Aug. tlie idea of regeneration 
, in itself suggested mid enforced the fundamental 
j concept of grace. Baptism meant that salvation is 
I God’s work, and apart from Him it does not even 
begin (cf. Tracts for the Titties, 67, pp. 91-97). 

(e) As interpreted by the great teachers, e.g. 
Ba>il and Cyril of Jerusalem, baptism became a 
powerful moral lever. The ethical and the sacra^ 
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mental were neiflu r sei)arate«i nor <>|>i><»ed in the 
iniiuls of the fathers of the 4tli ami dth eenturies. 
&pa Trdt 6 fiarrrurt^eif rd rot- fi'ay-^eMov ^dirriaua 
fr7?J ^trri vara rd (vayyi\ini‘ uyi- -is the conehision of 
tiie ili^eus>i<>n of the tirst (juostioii in Ilk. ii. of 
Basil's wtirk on l>aj»tism. It is the motto of all 
his freatinent of the subject. To him baptism is 
primarily a death, whieii commits us to a new lile 
(see his (/e Bapt. i., and dc Sp. Banc, la, .‘la, and 
ef. (yril, Catech. Lert., fntrod. 4, ami Lect. ii.). 
Clearly hi.s view of ha[)tism ami its moral etrect.fl 
IS deiived from the conversions which must have 
been con.stantly a>s(K‘iated with the rite. And his 
(‘xposition of the life demandeti from the hapti/eil 
'.hows that it wa.s possible only to a rnorally 
renewed character. The association of this moral 
change with baptism, and the emphasis on the 
moral obIi^^■ltions tlnwein assnineii, must have 
nin<lc it a powerful facfor in raisin^ tlie moral life. 
^lor•eo^■er, the prepaiiUion for baptism and tlie 
• u tnal ceremony in.ai Iced moat impressively the 
'■onvert's complete break with paganism. The 
( ’hristians thonolitof themselves as a distinct race 
(< f. Aristiiles); it is difhcnlt to over-estimate the 
moral stimulus of the solemn initiation which made 


infants {th. UTO). Karlier Councils had anatliem- 
I atizeit heretics wlio asserlcil ‘ parvulis inutiliter 
i baptismum conferre.’ The Lateran Council of 11311 
j comlcmmMl those who rejected the baptisvift 
I pnervi uni. Dciizinj^er identilies these heretics 
‘ with the followers of Peter of llruys and Arnold of 
Hreseia. Similarly, the Conm-il of Kheims in 1148 
; comlemned the Henrieians. 'i’lie ^'eneral sacrament- 
ali>m of most Scholastics, early and late, em- 
diasized the real efieetiveno.s.s of ha/itisni. 'I’o 
In^o de S. V’^ictor, Aii^uistine’s de/in it ion of a 
sacrament a.s sujnuin rei dirhue .seemed in- 
adecpiate. He preferred to speak of a sfirrumeiit 
as ‘cor[K»rale vel materiale elemcntnm foi i> .'.cn i 
hiliter propositnm, ex similitmline rejuicMUitans, 
ex institutione si;4nilicans, et ex sanetilicatione con- 
tinens aliquam iiivisihilem et spirit ualem ;,uatiam.’ 
Similarly, the sacraments of the N'l’ diller from 
those of the Of hy heino nu^re cllcctive. I’lie 
Jitter promise, whereas tiie former [,d\e, salvation 
seethe well-known seiiteme in I'oter Lombard ap. 
Haoenbach, Uofjtneiujrsr/i.^ 4.')*2). laiter, riioinas 
Aipiin.is bolds that ‘ nect*ss(* est dieere sacramenta 
nova* Icgis j»er aliqnem inoduni ^uJitiaiu cau-'aie.' 
That the N T sacraments work cx optirr npernto 


a man a member ot that race. Hut the mnuence of 
baptism in this direction wa.s certainly iliminisheil 
as the catecliumenate decayed. 'I'lic moral power 
of infant baptism could never la* as ;:rcai. 

(r/) It must, however, he remcmhcreii that the 
<lecay of the catecliumenate ami the practice of 
infant baptism enabled the ('’liuich to (‘bristianizi* 
the barbarian nations more rapidly than if the 
older system had been retained. ‘ At a ljit(‘r time, 
baptism bron^dit a man under the jurisdiction of | 
he Churcli. The Iriquisitiim bail no antliority i 
ver a non baptized person. To baptize a man was 
therefore to brin^' him under juriNtliction. I’lius, 
in the case of the Saxons in ('harles the Great’.s 
day, and the Danes in Alfred s, baptism wa.s a 
token of submission’ (note by poakes-Jackson). 
With this readier admission to the Church went, 
no doubt, the. d>'ray of the Puritan ronceptiun of the 
Church. ‘ Hut it is clear that if tin* (.'iinrcb was to 
pain any hold upon tlie society of the old world 
which was to pass away, or mxm the new races 
that were to tuKe their place, it must receive them 
into its fold as they were' (A. \. (I. Alien, 
Christian hist if nt ions, j*. 4US). d'his was cerijimly 
true of the new races. 


was a not uncommon view (cf. Hapenbai’li, p. 4."».y 
n. 71. Consequently I’homas Aquinas regarded 
h.iptisin as a cau.'ia in.sfrumentalU of prace, tlioimh 
he held thilt it ‘docs iiot act hy virtue of its onn n 
form, hut only throuph the iinimlse it receive-, 
from the principal apent ’ (llaniack, vi. *Joti) 
For this reason tlie institution or appointment oi 
the sjiciamcnt is all-important to Aquinas. He 
was the liist to trac(* all the seven s.-icramcnts of 
t he Schoolmen back to Christ, whoso Fas>ion made 
them of worth. More especially in Hajttisin, a-« 
in Continuation and Ordination, a certain stamp 
{character) is irrevocably assumed by tlie recipient 
(see the detinition by fcupenius ly. : ‘Inter luce 
sacranienta, tria sunt, Haptisiim, Conlirmatio, et 
Ordo, qua* cliaracterem i.e. spirituale qiioddam 
sipnum a ceteris (listinctivum iuiprimunt in aniiim 
imlclebile, umle in cadem persona non reiterantnr’). 
From this standpoint the L.’iteran (anmei! of P216 
had rebuk(‘(l the Greeks for re-baptizinp those 
whom the I.at ins had alrcjuly baptized (Denz. .301). 
Some of tin* Sclioolmen seem to have doubted 
wlietbcr baptism conveyed to infants anytliinp 
more than the remission of the piiilt of ori;j:inal 
sin. Hut in 1.312, Clement v. lent the weipbt of 


2. The Middle Ages and the Council of Trent, his authority to the alternative (lo«;tiine that not 


—'riiouph .Scholasticism devoted much attention only was guilt rcmitteil, but ‘ virtutes ju-mforman.s 
to the sacraments, the mediieval Church added gratia infunduntur quoad habitum, etsi non pro illo 
little to the doctrine of Haptism. The [»osition tempore quoad iisiim *(Denzinper, 411). 
arrived at in tin; earlier period wo-s simply de- {h) The general necessity of wafrr-hapfisrn to 
ten<h*d and defined against lieresy and malpractice, salvation was steadily maintained., .In IF Uunp the 
Devch.prnent.s were few, 3'he re-statement of the chief authority for the position (see Hull of I'up. IV.; 
orthodox view’ in the Lateran (A);iiicil of 1216 may be | cf. Denz. o91). I’liomas Aijiiinos, liow’ever, regarded 
taken a- the .starting-point for a few oViservations. j Fl.apeliants as, equally with the rnartyis, baptized 
The (Icliiiitiou then adojited was ‘ Sacramentuni ! in blood; and such baptism made the use of water 
vero baptismi, rjuod ad invocationem individua j non-easential. Also, the clear intention to be bap- 
trinitatis, videlicet, f’atriset Filii et.SpiritusSancti, tized might stand for the deed. Thus Innocent III. 


onsecratnr in aqtui tain parvulis quam adiiltis, in 
inrma ecclesi;e a miocuraque rite collatiim, proficit 
ad salutem ’ (I.abbe, Concilia, xi. 14.3), 

(u) The main point a.'-^serted here is tliat baptism 
does produce a real effect which innkes for salvation^ 
even in infants. Innocent III. held tliat, as original 
sin was contracted by infants sine consensn, .so they 
< (»uhl be freed from it, per inni sneramenti, l>efore 
Do^y wvre of an ape to under.staml and consent. 
Similarly, be tboupht that bajitism would l»e 
effectivt; if administcreil to men asleep or mad, 
provided tiii‘y liad previously show'ii an intention 
of receiving the Macrament. Only a ilelinite re¬ 
sistance ;it tlie time of baptism could render it 
inoperative (Denziiiger, Enchindion, 341 f.). Re- 
f>eiitant aldensians must approve the baptism of 


declares that an unliaptized priest (!), who died sine 
nnda haptisinntishwl faith, must be lield to 

have reached the joy of the land celestial {.see Denz. 
343). But baptism aut iri votoant in re is necessary. 
This position wius maintained against the Cathari, 
who rejected water-bajitisin a.s an empty ceremony. 
It would also hf* maintained against those who, 
following .Joachim de Flore, regarded sacraments 
os n temporary expedient, doome<l to di.'»appear in 
the Kingdom of the Spirit. That the sacraments 
might ultimately l>e left behind was not denied ; 
hut that such H stage had l)een readied or woa im¬ 
minent, or that such a stage would ever come to the 
Church Miiitjiiit on earth, was not to be odinitteil. 

[ (c) The minister of baptism was usually the 

I priest, and in the mission churches of Gerniany 
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the ceremony wow by preference administered in 
tl»e molber-clmrtdi of a ^^iven ^noup (Ilauek, 
Kirchcmjesrh. Dfiutschlatuhy iv. *JH). liul the ' 
l>ateran Council of 1210 is rareful to state that 
baptism is vali<i, by whomsoever duly administered. 

In cases ot necessity, no restriction is observed, 
provided the minister k(;ep8 to the ('burcli’s form 
and intends to do what the Church does. Eugenius 
IV. states the matter thus: ‘Minister huius 
^acramenti est sacerdos, cui ex oilicio competit 
l'apti/.iire. In causa aiiteui necessitatis non solum 
sacerdos vel diacomis, seil etiam laicus vel mulier, 
imrno etiam paganus et Inereticus baptizare potest 
dummodu formam servet Eccle.sin* ct facere inten* 
(lat (juo<l facit Ivclesia’ (Denz. 591). Innocent III. 
do(‘s not even emj)basize the occasion of necessity, 
and in the earlier Middle Ages lay baptism may 
Iwive l>een not infrequent. Ihe (.'liiiich w'as also 
' areful to assert that the character of the minister 
did not impugn the validity of the sacrament. 
This view was urged Hgainst the Waldensians, on 
\\ hom Innocent HI. imjK>sed the following re<*anta- 
tion; ‘Saciamenta rjuo»iue . . . licet a |)ec<‘atore 
'.•u erdote ministrent)u, dum Ecclesi.a eum recipit, 
in nullo reprobamus' (Denz. 37U), 'I'hi.s |)ositiim 
needed also to be u[iheld in the face of popular 
"Uperstition. Thus, somnambulists were |«jpularly 
‘«up|M)sed to have been baptized by drunken priests, 
and in 1375 there was an unroar in a Dutcli town 
because an epidemit: of St. Vitus’s <lance was attri- 
i>ut(‘d to the incoiainence of the ])riesU who had 
ndmiiuster(‘(l baptism (see Eeckv, Hist, of Ration- 
nlisin, i. 399, note). The prevalence of such ideas 
wouhl make it nece^sury to assert that the 
>acrament depended on the intention ami not on 
the cliaracter of the minister. That, however, a 
minister was neces>ary was as steadily maintained. 
Innocent HI. condemns the selfdjajitism of a dying 
dew (1 )cnz. 344). 

{(1) The cssenti'/s if baptism remained un- 
ibaiMji'd. The rite was duly administered if the 
name of the Trinity was invoked, and if water 
wtis used. Some phrase must be u.'scd to slate 
the fact that tlie < andidate i*" being baptized. It 
is not eno\igh to say ‘ In meuine I’atris et Filii et 
Si)iritus Sam ti,’ and immerse. i'he omission of 
‘ I'.go baptizo te' is comlemned by Alexander HI., 
and the comlemnation was repeated in 11)99 (Denz. 
331, 1184). Hut both the J.atin formula* Ego bap¬ 
tizo te in nomiFie . . .’ and the (ireek ‘ Haptiz.atus 
e.-t tabs in nomine . . .’ are recognized as valid 
by the Bull of Kugenius iv. (Denz. 591). 

As to the second element, the use of true natural 
water, hot or (uid, was alone recognized in bap¬ 
tism (see Etig. lJull). Innocent HI. declared a 
Itaptism of an infant in extremis with human 
saliv.a to be invalid (Denz. 345). A special sane 
tity attacheil to w riter. 'Fhe earlier di.scu.ssions ai 
to the possibility ot baptizing in wine or milk o 
sand were not seriously revived. 

Perhaps the only important change in the forn 
of baptistn was the general .substitution in tin 
West of sprinkling for immersion. The Wes 
seems always to have been rea<lier to alter tradi 
tion in this matter than the East. Thus, whil 
the East retained trine immersion, Gregory th 
(dreat had permitte<l, in Spain, the adoption of on 
immersion (/;>. i. 43, ratified in Council of Toleilo 
033). .Allusion had from the earliest times beer 
permitted, at least in cases of necessity. In th 
Slitldle Ages, from the 13th cent, onwards, hap 
tismn per aspersamcm became more and mori 
common. The <lecree of Innocent HI., cited in thi 
previous paragrajih, implies it. 3 homas Aquinas 
compared sprinkling with immersion, and, whil“ 
preferring the latter as better rejiresenting th 
death to ain, regarded the former as valid. Clemen 
V. formally recognized the practice (130o), and 


n the 15th century Lyndwood (iii. 25) declarc'd 
hat ‘it is suflicient that a small drop of watei 
irown by the l>aptizer touch him w^ho is to be 
•aptized. It is suflicient that Avater which ha> 
leen spiiukled touch some part of the body ’ (citod 
Slone, p. 272). It aiipears that England did 
ot so readily abandon the older practice of im- 
icr.sion as the Continental churches. According 
o Floyer [History of Cold linthiny, p. 63, ed. 1700), 
’.ra.smus noted it a.s a singularity in F.ngland that 
Hants were still immersed, and sprinkling did not 
jecome general till after the Reformation (see Wall, 
t. ii. ch. 9, for full discussion). 

(e) In Germany, at least, an attempt was made 
'o magnify the office of godfather. It wa.s expected 
hat goJfather.s wouhf instruct their godchildren 
ri the Cree<i and the Lord’s Prayer (Hauck, op. ext. 

V. 38). This was a poor MuhsLitute for systematic 
nstruction by the {iriest, hut it was an attemjtt to 
attach a real responsibility to tlie otHce of godfather. 
The Council of 'Trent suhsequently emphasized the 
‘mportaiiee of sponsors by forbidding marriage 
Kdueen j»er'-ons who stood in the relatiorishiii of 
gcxlfather and gudt hild. They were regarded as 
witliin the piohihiteil tiegrees (Sessio 24, eh. 2). 

i’he nujial \)ower and general im\>ortance of 
•aptisin were diminished Ity tlie enhaneed value 
set on the sacrament of Penance. In the decrees 
f the Lateran Council of 1216, the decree relative 
to baptism is immediately followed by a lefenuice 
to penance: ‘ Et si post snsceptionem l*a])tismi 
qiiisijuam prolapsus fiierit in peccatum, |>er veram 
pomitentiam semper potest reparari.’ The early 
Cliurch had refused to follow the Novatians and 
condemn penitents to despair; but, wliereas the 
sarly ('hurch held out hoyte to the penitent, the 
nediieval Cliurch oflered them the assurance of 
recovery in the sacrament of Penance. 'This tended 
to minimize the horror of posid»aptismal >\n, or, 
[lerhaps it would he truer to say, it recognized the 
absence of any such distress in tlie mediicval 
helievjM'. 

'The Council of Trent systematized the mediaeval 
doctrine and practice. In the 6th session, original 
sin and the relation of baptism to original sin 
were ili.scussed. .Adam’s transgre.ssion meant that 
he lost his original righteousness, incurred (iod’s 
wrath, became liable to death, was under the 
power of Satan, ami sull'ered a change for the 
Avorse ill Iwaly and spirit. Tliese eflects are trans¬ 
mitted to all liis posterity. 'This sin of Adam is 
a.ssed on to every one, and can be removed only 
y the merit of Christ. His merit avails for young 
and ohl in the sacrament of baptism. Infants are 
to be baptized, not that sins ot their own commit¬ 
ting may he forgiven, but ‘ ut in eis regeneratione 
mundetur quod generalione contraxerunt.’ 'The 
nece.s.sity of regeneration rests on Jn 3®. The guilt 
of original sin is removed in baptism, and the re¬ 
generate are no longer .sinful in the eyes of God, 
though there remains in them a root of concupi¬ 
scence which is left for them to struggle against. 
This concupiscence must not be called ‘sin, if by 
the term it is iiui>lied that there is anything in the 
regenerate Avhich can juopcrly he called sin. It is 
sin only in so far as it comes from sin and leads to 
it. During the 7th .session, the Council put forth 
16 nnalhemas on the subject of h.a|)tism. They 
assert the following yioints: the baptism of John 
is not the same lus that of Christ; natural Avater is 
neceasary to baptism ; the Church of Rome has the 
true doctrine on this subject; heretical baptism, 
ailmiiiistcred in the name of the Trinity and Avith 
the true intention of tlie (3uirch, is valid ; baptism 
is not a matter of choice, hut is necessary to salvu 
lion ; the baptized can lose grace, through sin. 
even if they retain faith ; tlie baptized are boumi 
not simply to believe, but also to keep the whole 
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law of Christ ; tli*‘ l)a]>tize(l must conform to tlie 
toachin*^ of the Cluircli ; vows made after l)a^»tisni 
cannot regarded as cancelled hy the haptismai 
confcs>ion; post-ha|if ismal sin cannot he don' 
awav with merely hy the memory of baptism; 
rcj>en(;int apostate does not need to be re-bnptizetl 
no one should assert that a candidate for baptism 
must be of the same a^e as our Lord at 11 is bap 
fism ; infants must not )»e denied bajitism Iwcatise 
they cann(»t exerci>e cnnscious faitli; the ratilica 
tion of baptism l»y the baptized wlien of age i; 
not o[»tional. 

Llie Council regarded baptism as the rau.'tf 
of ju>titieation, adopting the pbras« 
of Thomas Aouirias (Sess. vi. ch. 7), ami furthei 
distinguished W'tween Laptisrn and IVnanee. In 
the former the priest does not act as judge, lie 
must admit all to haj>tisni. Laptism means a new 
creation, and is the free gift ot gra<c. It cannot 
be repeated. IVnanee, on the other hand, is 
co2jtrf)J]e(l 1)3' the priest as a judge, C2in bo re- 
oeateil, and is rightl}’ described a.s a laborious 
>ap( ism. 

brief analysis of the Homan ritual for admini¬ 
stering baptism to infants may complete this 
section. The priest Jiieets the comf)an3' at the 
door of the church. After the (piestion, VV'hat do 
you waut of the Cimrcli ? and the answer, the 
)riest drive.s out (lie um lean spirit hy e.xsufllation. 
le then makes the ^ign of the cross with his huger 
over the forehead and over the Iieart of the child. 
After two pravcTs, salt—the salt of wi.s<lom—is 
given to the child, A further prayer is followed 
03'exorcism. 'The priest now hring.s the child into | 
the clnin h and apjiroaolies the font, rc[»eating 
the Ci'ced and the liOrd's Praver as he goes. A 
second exorcism is pronounced, and tlie priest 
wets his huger, and with it touches the ears and 
nostrils of the child, saying ‘ He opened.’ The 
sponsors on behalf of the child renounce the devil 
witli all hi.s pomps and works, and the priest 

{ iroceeds to anoint tlie (diild witli hol3’ oil, on the 
)rea.st and between the slioulders, in the form of a 
cross. Tlie sponsors repeat the Creed. Baptism 
follows by triple afbision or by immersion. Where 
there is a doubt whether the child has not already 
l)een baptized, the priest prefaces the formula witn 
the words ‘ si non es baptizatus.’ The child is now 
anointed with tlie holy chrism on the top of the 
head. A white cloth is placed on hi.s hea«l and a 
lighted candle is given to him or his godfather to 
hold. The ceremony concludes with a benediction. 

'fhe developments of the Kefonnation will most 
readily be classified by their relation to this 
standard of «b)ctrine and pi'actice. 

3. The Reformation Period and after.—Tlie 
meducval development, summed up in the Tri¬ 
dentine decrees, had emphasized tlie paramount 
importance of the sacraments for religion. The 
sacraments are ]»re-eminently the means of grace, 
and by them the Divine influence i.s accoiiinio«latc(i 
to the vailing neces.sitie.s of difl'ering perio<lH of 
the Christian life. With Baptism is bound up the 
grace of regeneration, the forgiveness of original 
sin, and of all actual ^ins committed before its 
reception. Without it we cannot enter on the 
Christian life. Other .sacraments—Confirmation, 
IVnanee, and the Kucharist—are onlained of God 
to {)rovide the grace demanded l»y the later needs 
of the believer. The essential etlicacy of baptism 
Nvas strongly a.sserted. It inijirints even on pa.ssive 
recipients a Divine impress or character.* An 

• Attention was in the main concentrated on the |?ift of Oo<l 
in the saf.rarnent. The grace accorded in baptifitn was held by 
the Thoniists to be necessarily and reaaonably associated with 
water, while the Scotlsta would regard the spiritual effect as 
an arbitrarily predetermined synchronism with the use of the 
element. In either case, emphasis is thrown on the sacrament 
13 certain and indis[>erivabfe means of s^rnrp. 


elalHirate ritual, if oxfilained and understood, 
enforcetl the central idea of the new birth by 
svruliolic reiteration ; if nnoxplained and mis- 
niidcrstooil, it still enlmnccd tlic sense of rnystoiy 
surrounding flic sacmmerit, tliougli it tended to 
produce j>oi»ular superstition.* For goisl or ill, it 
iMcrc.ised tlie importance of the ceremony. Tlii.'< 
stamlard of tloidnne and practice underwent con- 
.sitlcrable modification in the Protestant Churches. 

It would involve needless reiH'tition to discu.ss 
in detail the position of each (.diiirch. Instead, 
we sliall show how the view's of the sacrament 
were aflected h}* .some of the lea»ling ideas of the 
Heforniation, giving illustrations from tiie formu¬ 
laries and practices of jiaificiihir Churches. Tlie 
changeil conception of grace w hich carried with it 
a revi.sed conccjdion of the tneans of grace; the 
new idea of faith, and tlie fresh empliasi.s tlirown 
ii[>on it; tlie appeal from tradition to the Bible; 
tlie hum.anisni ami rationali.srn of the Kenais.sance 
—all the.se influenees in their several way.s pro- 
foiimlly aflected the doctrine and practice of 
baptism, 'riiese leading force.s may be discusse<l 
in order, tliongli any attempt to keep them rigidly 
part must be artificial, 

A. 7'ifK coxcKi'Tfoys OF Grack asd Faith. 
—'riie Heformers’ conci'ptions of grace and faith 
re in.s(‘[tarably eonnected. It is a commonplace 
lat the fundamental fact in the Heforniation, at 
east a.s dominated b}* Luther, was the renewal of 
le Pauline experience of juslificati<»n by faith, 
dvene.s.s of sina and fellow.shij) with Go<i 
1‘canie realities to a penitent tru.st in the Divine 
Love, riie assurance to which faith clung wa.s 
mediated through the wonl or promi.se of God, 
however preached. Tlie entr3' of the grace of (LmI 
into the believing heart might i>e etlcctcd in many 
ways—by prayer, b}' the iiiinistrv' of a jireaclier, 
b}' the reading of the Bible. Faitli comes by 
hearing. Wherever the influence of Luthci or 
of CVlvin went, this kind of faith—a cousciou.s 
penitent trust in the (iosjiel—wa.s arouscil, and it 
tende<l to revolutionize men’s views of the sacra 
nients. 

(I) The snt'raments came to be reijnrdcd as on^ 
means of grace among others. To J.uther the 
.sacraments are nothing but ‘a iieculiar form of 
the saving w'ord of God (of tlie sclf rcsilizing 
promi.se of Go<l)’ (Harnack, vii. p. *216). The 
inlliicnce of the sacraments wa.s thus assimilated 
to the influence of preaching. Calvin, in the first, 
edition of the Institutes^ di.scusses prayer arnl 
faith Wfore be comes to the sacraments at all. 

The .mcraments have, ceased to be central. Other 
means of grace—prayer, the devotional study of 
the Scripture.s, the ilevelopment of preaching— 
have been placed alongside of and even alsive 
them. This tendcnc}' htus worked itself out in 
Protestantism over against Homan Catholicism, 
in Calvinism as contrasted with Lutheranism, and 
in the Puritanism of Dis.sent in distinction from 
Anglicanism. To illustrate from the last only, 
the Puritans wanted lectures, Archbishop Laml 
wanted an altar; and, as Dr. Forsyth says, the 
sermon holds the central place in the church life 
of Nonconformity which the Mass holds in Homan 
Catholicism. In general, it followe<l that for the 
Heformers the sacraments were not absolutely 
indispensable ; they di»l not communicate a grace 
which could not otherwise be mediated. ‘ Believers 
before and witliout the use of sacraments com¬ 
municate with Christ’ is one of the heads of 
agreement between Zurich and Geneva in 1554. 

It is not true, of course, that all Heformers or 
Hefornied Churches would have accepted the 
following position of Calvin, but it represents an 
umleniable cliaracteristic of Protestantism : 

* See Tyndale, Doctrinal Treaties, p. 276 f 
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* It is an srror to sopposs thst snyihlng mors Is oonferrsd by 
tbs sscrsmsnts than is olfsrsd by the word of Ood, and obtained 
by true faith. , . . Assurance of salvation does not depend on 
participation in the sacraments, as if {ustiflcation consisted in 
it. This, which is treasured up in Ohnst alone, we know to be 
conmiunicatsd, not less by the preaching of the Oospel than by 
the seal of a sacrament, and it may be completely enjoyed with¬ 
out this s^' (Imt, nr. xiv. 14). 

The Westminster Confession applies this general 
principle to baptism when it says that ‘ Grace 
or salvation is not so inseparably annexed unto 
Baptism that no person can be re^^enerated or 
saved without it.’ This ^int of view is more 
clearly expressed in Calvin than in Luther. 
Calvin maintained that baptism is necessary, 
*not to give efficacy to God’s promise, but to 
confirm it to us,’ and ‘ when we cannot receive 
the sacraments of the Church, the grace of God 
is not so inseparably annexed to them that we 
cannot obtain it by faitli according to His word’ 
{/nsC. IV, XV. 22). 

Oslvln'i itandpolnt ia well illuMtrsted (1) by hi« rejection of 
the beptlein of children in extremis as superstitious, and (2) 
by his abandonment o! the traditional interpretation of Jn 8». 
Under the first head, he regarded lay baptism as unnecessary, 
and baptism by women as a presurnpluous sin. Their only 
ustiflcatlon was the absolute necessity of baptism; but this 
IS denied. 'Unbaptized children are not therefore excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven.* The elect child will be saved, 
Iwptized or unbaptized. Under the eecond head, he claimed 
that the phrase ‘bom of water' does not refer to baptism, 
hut ‘water and spirit* in this passage are one and the same 
thing—the action of the Spirit is cleansing, like that of 
water. 

The Reformed Churches differed widely in their 
CHtimates of the importance of the sacraments, 
ranging from the high esteem accorded to them 
in tne Anglican and Lutheran Churches, to their 
complete rejection by the Quakers. But even 
where baptism meant most, its absolute necessity 
to salvation was not asserted. Thus in the Church 
of England the two sacraments are held to be 
generally necessary to salvation. This was cer¬ 
tainly understood by some of the Elizabethans to 
mean generally, i.f. ordinarily, though not absol¬ 
utely necessary (2 Wliitg, 623, 637). Wilful rejec¬ 
tion of baptism was no doubt damnable, and a prob¬ 
able sign of reprobation. But God’s grace was not 
tied to it (2 Jew. 1107 ; 2 Whitg, 538 ; 2 Bee. 215). 
The fathers of the Church of England refu.sed to 
assert with Rome the damnation oi the unl>aptized, 
though they hesitated to make any large assertion 
on the other side. Hooker criticizes Calvin’s sup¬ 
position that predestination overrides the necessity 
of baptism ; but for him unbaptized infants are not 
those who are certainly lost, but those ‘whose 
safety we are not absolutely able to warrant’ 
(JKcrl. Pol. V. 60, 64). Though it is quite open to 
an English Churchman to limd a stricter view, the 
Church of England at the outset seems to have 
leant to the larger hope, and, while emphasizing 
the value of baptism, hesitated to affirm its 
absolute necessity. So far she sided with Pro¬ 
testantism against the Middle Ages. Other Pro¬ 
testant Churches went further. Calvin’s j^sition 
(see above) represents the attitude of Scottish 
Christianity, wnlle the view of Independents may 
be summed up in this article from a Baptist 
Confession, on which it was hoped all Protestants 
would unite : 

* We do believe that all little children <i3ring in their infanew, 
viz. before they are capable to choose either good or evlK 
whether born of believing parents or unbelieving parents, shall 
be saved by the grace of God and merit of Christ their 
Redeemer, and the work of the Holy Ghost, and so being made 
members of tbs Invisible Church shall enjoy life everlasting. 
For our Lord Jesus saith, Of such belongs the kin^^dom of 
heaven. Ergo, we conclude, that that opinion is false, which 
faith, that thoss little InfanU dying before baptism, are damned ’ 
g^odox Crssd, 1 44, in Con/utums qf Faith, Hanserd KnoUjs 

If the majority of Protestants did not fall under 
the anathema of Trent by regarding baptism as 
liberum, free or indifferent, none gave exactly the 
^man sense to necessarium. 
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(2) It followed from this that the outward ele¬ 
ments in the sacrament became of less importance. 
The lieformers denied the doctrine that ^e sacra¬ 
ments confer grace ex opere operato. At least 
in his earlier period, Luther held that the grace 
of baptism is conferred ‘ not certainly by the 
water, but by the word of God, which is witn and 
beside the water, and by the faith which trusts 
in such word of God in the water * (Harnack, vii. 
217 n.). Calvin was more emphatic; ‘Not that 
such graces are included and bound in the sacra¬ 
ment, so as to be conferred by its efficacy, but onW 
that by this badge the Lord cieclares to us that He 
is pleased to bestow all these tiling upon us’ 
Inst. IV. XV, 14). In the heads of agreement 
between the Churches of Geneva and Zurich, 
drawn up in 1554, it was asserted that the spiritual 
“ffect was not necessarily annexed to the elements : 

For those who were baptized aa infants, God 
regenerates in childhood or adolescence, occasion¬ 
ally even in old age’ (Calvin, Tracts, vol. ii. p. 218). 
Also, the sacraments could of themselves convey 
no benetit to the reprobate, who, however, un¬ 
doubtedly participated in them. The Tridentine 
>osition, that the right use of the elements con- 
ers grace unless its reception is opposed by 
mortal sin, was therefore uncompromisingly 
reject-ed {op. cit. p. 217). The Westminster Con¬ 
fession likewise asserts that ‘the grace which is 
exhibited in or by the Sacraments rightly used 
is not conferred by any power in them ; . . . but 
[it dei)eiid8] upon the work of the Spirit and the 
word of institution which contains, together with 
a Precejpt authorizing the use thereof, a promise 
of Beneht to worthy receivers.’ 

It should, however, be noted (a) th&t Luther IsUr emphasized 
' the objectivity of the means of grace,* and threw more stress 
on the outward element of water, in oiUer to gain certainty in 
the face of enthusiasts who made all turn on inner feeling. 
Tills meant the retention of earlier sacramental feeling in the 
Lutheran Church (see Harnack, vii. 260), 

( 6 ) The article of the Church of England (Art. 27) speaks of 
baptism as the sign of regeneration, * whereby as by an instru¬ 
ment they that receive liaplism rightly are grafted Into the 
Church.* The use of the pnrasc, 'as by an instrument.* goes 
beyond the obsignatory view of the sacrament which followed 
from the Calvinist standpoint. It suggests the earlier idea of 
baptism as a catoa instruinentali* of Justification. The phrase 
emphasizes the value of the means used in baptism, and that 
this is its force is clear from the passages cited in Hardwick, 
Hut. 0 / Article*, p. 370. Perhaps a Calvinist could have taken 
it to mean 'an authoritative document.* The Gorham case 
seems to legitimize the Calvinist view in the Church of England, 
but her normal doctrine is that baptism in itself bestows 
the grace of regeneration on all who receive it. Indeed, 
Dodwell, one of the Non-Jurors, set an extravagantly high value 
on baptism as the source of immortality (see Lecky, Hi*t. cf 
Eng. 1 . 80). 

(<j) It is further of importance that both the Lutheran Church 
and the Church of England parted company from Calvinists on 
the question of the private Mptism of infants. The Lutheran 
condemnation of the Calvinist view may be found in certain 
Articles of Visitation cited in Hardwick, op. cit. p. 879f. 
Archbishop Whitgift defended the validity of baptism by women 
(though admittedly irregular), and also the practice of private 
baptism, against Cartwright, H# quoted Martin Bucer*! praise 
of the form of private teptism inserted in the Prayer-Book. 
Bucer thought it well ‘that the baptism of infants be not 
deferred ; for thereby is a door opened unto the devil to bring 
in a contempt of baptism and so of our whole redemption and 
communion of Christ, which through the sect of Anab^tists 
bath too much prevailed with many’ (2 W’hitg. 668 ), To the 
Calvinists, baptism was a ceremony to be confined to the 
Church ; if a child could not bs baptized in church, it should 
not be teptized at all. It was a matter of indifference, and, 
according to Cartwright, even if it did prejudice the salvation 
of the child, the glory of Ood was more ImwrUnt than a man’s 
salvation. But toe Calvinists usually held that such baptisms 
tn *xtr*mi* were mere superstition. The Oburoh of England, 
on Uie other hand, in view of the close connexion between 
baptism and sadvaUon implied in Jn 8 ^, deliberately provided 
for private baptism, lest baptism as an instrument of salvation 
should be undervalued. 

(3) More fundamental waa the changi^ concep¬ 
tion of forgiveness in the minds of the Reformers. 
Both to mediaeval doctor and to Protestant divine, 
baptism was unto remission of sins. But, according 
to the earlier view, baptism conveys forgiveness 
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for original ain and for sins committed before 
baptism. According to Luther, baptism is, for 
penitent faith, the assurance that God is a for 

f iving God. According to the former, baptism 
rings a definite ^ace, a limited forgiveness, tc 
meet particular sins. According to the latter, 
baptism >vitnesses to the constant attitude of God 
towards a contrite heart. It follows from this, 
that in the Roman view post - baptismal sin 
requires a fresh bestowal of grace, a further 
sacrament; in Luther’s view, it suffices to re¬ 
member the assurance of forgiveness once received 
in baptism. So the Council of Trent aimed the 
9th anathema of Session vii. at this latter doctrine, 
while Luther held that the Council did not under¬ 
stand the Gospel. 

Calvin’s teaching does not differ in essentials 
from that of Luther on this point. Baptism is 
first and foremost an assurance of forgiveness and 
of imputed righteousness. * In baptism we per¬ 
ceive that we are covered and protected by the 
blood of Christ, lest the wrath of God, which is 
truly an intolerable fiame, should lie upon us* 
{Inst. IV. XV. 9). Or, as Becon says, ‘ By it w’e are 
removed from the fierce judging-place to the court 
of mercy ’ (2 Bee. 635, Barker Society). Calvin, 
too, says that ‘ at whatsoever time we are bantized, 
^ are washed and purified once for our whole life. 
Wherefore as often as we fall we must recall the 
remembrance of our baptism, and thus fortify our 
minds’ (cf. 4 Bui. 356 and 3 Whitg. 17 and 141 in 
Parker Society). The grace given in baptism is 
not confined to forgiveness. According to Calvin, 
baptism is conducive to faith, not only by being 
an assurance of forgiveness, but also by giving us 
the grace of the Htdy Spirit, to form us again 
to newness of life. Cflirist by baptism has made 
us partakers of His death, ingrafting us into 
it. This is mortification (the death of the old 
man) and regeneration (the birth of the new). 
Moreover, baptism so unites us to Christ Him¬ 
self as to make us jpartakers of all His blessings 
{Inst. IV. XV. 6). Somewhat similar definitions 
of bantismal CTace may be found in Article 27 of 
the Cliurch oi England and in the Westminster 
Confession. 

It thould be noted that, thoug^h Calvin tpeaks of regeneration 
in baptism, hia master-thought is still the forgiveness of sins 
and the imputing of Christ's righteousness to us. For he holds 
that baptism means the removal of ths ^ilt of original sin and 
not the destruction of ori^nal sin itself. Ro 7 is the experi¬ 
ence of the baptized Christian. Here he would fall under the 
anathema pronounced in the Tridentlne decree about original 
sin (Sessio v. § 5). f'or a vigorous statement of Calvin's view, 
compare the Westminster Confession, ' Of ths Fall.’ 

But more important than the definition of 
baptismal grace is the thought that baptism is not 
so much trie means whereby God conveys these 
blessings to the soul, as the sira and seal whereby 
He confirms and ratifies Hia promises to the 
believer. The obsiraatory view of the sacrament 
is the essentially Calvinist view. Baptism is a 
kind of sealed instrument assuring us of forjrive- 
ness. It is an authoritative declaration on God’s 
part of His willingness to fulfil the new covenant 
with the baptized. The phrase ‘sipi and seal’ is 
the characteristic one. Depraved human nature 
can dispense with no props for faith. In the 
sacrament, God condescentfs to give an outward 
attestation of inward bles.sing8. 

The following illuetratione may be adduced<1) Art. 27, 
Church of England : * Baptiem is . . . also a s^gn qf regeneration 
or new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church: the promieee of 
the forgiveneet of tin and of our adoption to be the sons of God 
by the Holy Ghost are vieiblu signed and sealed: Faith ie 
confirmed, and Grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.' 

It has already been observed that this article goes beyond the 
Calvinist standpoint in regarding the sacrament as something 
more than a sign or seal (see above, under (2)), But the 
bless^ of the forgiveness of sin is surely understood in the 
broader Protestant and not in the narrower Roman sense, 
and the language about the signing and sealing of the promisee 


Is quite in accord with Geneva.* (2) The Weetmlnstor Oon- 
fessioD (ch. xxviii.): ‘Baptism is a sacrament of the New 
Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ ... to be unto (the 
party baptised) a sign and seal of the Covenant qf Oraee. of 
bis ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of romission of sins, 
and of his giving up unto Qotl through Jesus Christ to walk tn 
newness of life.' The Confession goes on to say tliat in baptism 
‘the grace promised is not only offered, but really exhibited 
and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or 
infants) as that grace belongeth unto, acooraing to the counsel 
of God’s own will.’ But this means little more than tliat 
baptism was a reliable sign of assurance—for the elect 1 The 
last words throw the whole into doubt. The position is simply 
(Calvinist. A Particular Baptist (i.s. Oalvinistic Baptist) Con- 
fession of 1688 holds aiiiu).st exactly the same language (see 
Confessiotie, Hanserd Knollys Soo. p. 226). 

It was in pursuance of this obsignatory view of 
the sacraments tiiat those of the OT were placed 
by Calvinists alongside of those of the NT. The 
OT sacraments and the baptism of John were 
similarly signs witnessing to the Divine promises. 
They were as effective signs as the sacraments of 
the NT. Calvin maintained, against the School¬ 
men, that the baptism of John was the same as 
Christian baptism, ‘ only he baptized in the name 
if him who was to come, the Apostles in the name 
if him who was already manifested.* Similarly, 
he Westminster Confession (ch. xxvii.) asserts 
hat * the Sacraments of the Old Testament in 
egard of the spiritual things thereby signified 
and exhibited were, for substance, the same with 
-hose of the New* (cf. 4 Bui. 354, Parker Soc.). 

(4) As Baptism is primarily a confirmation of 
'aith, it presupposes conscious faith. The effective- 
le.ss of the sacraments depends on faith. The 8ai;ra- 
ments, including baptism, are appeals to faith ; 
they cannot act where faith is not. Of sacra- 
nuents in general, Luther laid down the proposition 
.hat they are efficacious, non dum fiunt sed dum 
reduntur {HAm&ck, vii. 216). Leo X. condemned 
juther for considering it heretical to suppose that 
he sacraments could confer justifying grace on all 
vho did not make active objection (Denz. 625). 
n other words, Luther held that passive recep- 
lon was not enough, positive faith was essentiaL 
tf Baptism in i^ticular, the Larger CatechiMii 
.sserts that * in the absence of faith, baptism con- 
inues to be a bare and ineffectual sign’ (Harnack, 
ii. 251). Luther also claimed that baptism repre- 
ents and requires a continual penitence. ‘ Baptism 
neons that the old Adam must be drowned in us 
ay by day through daily sorrow and repentance, 

. . and that there must daily come forth and 
.rise a new man* (Harnack, vii. 217 n.). Calvin 
is equally clear; ‘From this sacrament, as from 
ill others, we gain nothing, unless in so far as we 
eceive in faith* {Inst. IV. xv. 16). The ossur- 
,nce of Divine forgiveness can come only to a 
ving faith. Moreover, baptism is also a confes- 
ion of such faith. It is not only God’s seal to the 
lew Covenant; it is man’s. It is ‘a sign of pro- 
’ession’ (Art. Church of England). Baptism 
lad always been a confession of faith. Almost 
very Orao Baptismi contains a recital of the Creed. 
Jut to the Protestant, faith meant more than the 
ecital of the Creed. It presupposed penitence, 
.nd was an undertaking to walk in newness of 
ife. A passage in Gosse, Father and Son (p. 200 f.) 
epresents an idea of faith which obtainea a wide 
urrency in Protestantism: 

' As ft rule, no one could possess the Spirit of Ohrist without 
conscious ftnd full abandonment of the soul; ftnd this, however 
irefully led up to ftnd preptired for with t^rs ftnd renuncift- 
one, WAS not, could not be, mftde except ftt ft set moment of 
ime. Faith in an eeoterie and almost symbolio sense uhu 

* Pftrftllels Among the Elicftbsthftns Are frequent Thus 
Srftdford: 'It requires thftt we should be regenemte, And 
onflrms And seftls our regenerfttion.’ Or Beoon : ‘ Of itself it 
wrings not grftoe, but testifies thftt he who is bftptized hfts 
reQeived grftce' (2 Brad. 289 ; 2 Beo. 220). And Uter, Burnet’s 
Isw thftt * our Sftvioar hftS coftds baptism ons of the precepts 
loufh not ons of the means neosssary to SftlvaUon * develops 
somewhst similar, though not exactly parallel, teaching 
[Burnet on Art 27> 
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ntetuary, and wuld not a renUt of argument^ but wu a 
»taU Ojf heart.* 

liut if baptism be the public confession of such a 
faith, and if it be the assurance of God’s forgiveness 
in answer to such faith, then it is a natural corol¬ 
lary that baptism should be administered only to 
such as have paased through this experience. 

*It the fundsmenUl evangelical and Lutheran principle Is 
valid, that rrace and faith are inseparably int<?r related . . . 
then infant naptism is in Itself no Sacrament, but an ecclesi¬ 
astical observance : If it is in the strict sense a Sacrament, then 
that principle is no longer valid * (Harnack, vii. 261), 

Not many Protestants were prepared to draw the 
logical conclusion and abandon the practice of 
infant baptism. A threefold division of the 
Reformed Churches followed, (a) There were 
those who confined baptism to adults, or rather 
to conscious believers, e.g. the Mennonites in 
Holl^d and Germany (see separate article), the 
Baptists in England and America, and the Ply¬ 
mouth Brethren. (6) Some Churches retained 
infant baptism, and fell back on earlier ideas 
of baptismal regeneration. The Lutheran and 
Anglican Churches represent this tendency, (c) 
Yet other Churches retained the custom, but 
altered its significance. 

(a) The Msition of the first requires little 
further explanation. The earliest Baptist Con¬ 
fession, pnnted at Amsterdam in 1611, is quite 
explicit. 

Art. 18 daclarM that * every Church ie to receive all their 
member* by baptUm upon the confeeeion of their faith and sin*, 
wrought by the preaching of the gospel, according to the 
primitive institution and practice. And therefore Churches 
constituted after any other manner, or of any other persons, 
are not according to Christ's testament.’ Art. 14 : ‘Baptism, 
or washing with water, is the outward manifestation of dying 
unto sin and walking In newness of life: and therefore in 
nowise appertaineth to Infanta.’ Other Confessions add iitUe 
to this. 

The following points deserve attention : (a) The 
Baptist position involved the Puritan conception 
of the Church. The Church is the communion of 
saints. As one of the Confessions says (Hanserd 
Knollys Soc. i. 40), the servants of God are * to 
lead their lives in a walled sheepfold, and in a 
watered garden.' The early Baptist Churches were 
apt to strongly discipfinary. (/3) Though in 
other Confessions (op, cit, pp. 42, 2^) the benefits 
signified by baptism are unfolded, yet the emphasis 
faJls on the idea of baptism as a public profession 
of personal faith. This is still characteristic (cf. 
art. Anabaptism, i. 410*’), (7) The essence of the 
Baptist doctrine was, and is, the contention that 
no one can or should be made a Christian without 
the conscious co-operation of his own will. They 
asserted the liberty of the individual conscience. 
Their opposition to ‘the Bloudy Tenent of Per¬ 
secutionwas based on first principles, and was 
not simply due to tlieir being in a minority. 
Similarly, it seems a natural development of their 
position that communion should be open. At 
first, most Baptists were strict Baptists, i.e. only 
baptized believers could join the Church and take 
part in the communion (see Art. 13 of Confession 
just cited). The American Churches still lean to 
this side. But from early days some Baptists 
held that the (question must to left to the in 
dividual for decision, i.e. those who were person 
ally convinced of the trutli of believers’ baptism 
must act up to the conviction. Those who did not 
share this conviction, but still professed belief in 
Jesus Christ, were welcomed to Church-fellowship. 
See app. to Confession drawn up in 1688 (Conf. of 
A, Hanaerd Knollys Soc. p. 244) ; ‘The known 
principle and state of the consciences of divers of 
m ... is such that we cannot hold church com¬ 
munion with any other than baptized believera, 
and Churches constituted of such : yet some others 
of us have a greater liberty and freedom in our 
tpiriU that way.* The majority of Baptist 


hurches in England to-day are open in this 
sense, and the throwing open of Church member¬ 
ship in the face of trust-oeeds led to one or two 
interesting lawsuits in the 19th cent, (see G. Gould, 
Communion and the Baptists of Norwich, 1860). 
The practice of open communion seems to be the 
natural issue of ^e stress laid on the individual 
will. (For the whole point cf. Harnack, vii. 126, 
on ‘ The Anabaptists.^) (8) The dangers of the 
Baptist position clearly lie on the side of spiritual 
pride ana the over-development of religious self- 
consciousness. An exceptional, because boyish 
but still instructive, instance may be studi^ in 
Gosse, Father and Son, pp. 211-217. 

(b) The dilemma as to infant baptism, occasioned 
by the new emphasis on faith, was met by Luther 
in another manner. ‘ Luther retained infant bap¬ 
tism rather as the sacrament of regeneration* 
(Harnack, vii. 251). He fell back on the Roman 
doctrine. He strove to retain the connexion be¬ 
tween faith and baptism by continuing the inter- 
rogatio de Fide and the presence of sponsors in 
the rite, and by supposing that there is a kind 
of faith bestowed on infants. Similarly, Calvin 
maintained that ‘infants may have infused into 
them a kind of faith and knowledge, though not 
ours.’ Or, again, the faith of the parents might 
be taken as standing for the faith of the children. 
Thus Beveridge claims that the children of Chris¬ 
tian parents are disciples. This was, in fact, the 
abanaonment of the Jrrotestant view of faith (see 
Harnack, loc. cit.). As already pointed out, some 
Calvinists were prepared to mve baptism as a sign 
of a regeneration that should follow (see p. 401). 
Luther, on the other hand, distin^ished between 
regeneration and justification. Itegeneration was 
an inward effect, wrought in baptism. Justifica¬ 
tion, the inner experience of repentance and for- 

f iveness, was a distinct and later stage in religious 
evelopment. The Church of England retained 
infant baptism on somewhat similar terms. Re¬ 
generation is carefully distinguished from conver¬ 
sion, and the former may precede the latter. 

'Conversion is tb* set whereby, in response to and by the 
power o( divine the soul turns to God in the desire to 

accept and do His will. Reg^eneration is the ^ft which God 
bestows on the soul bv producing in its nature such a change as 
imparts to it the forgiveness of original sin, and makes it to be 
accepted by God instead of under His wrath' (Darwell Stone, 
op. cit. p. 86). 

The Church of England likewise retained sponsors 
and the interrogatio de Fide, which is essentially an 
attempt to make faith still the introduction to 
baptism. Again, the Reformers’ first conceptions 
of faith and of regeneration are abandonea, and 
an approximation is made to the Roman doctrine. 

(c) The retention of infant baptism did not, 
however, always mean the restoration of the older 
interpretation of the practice. The Puritans in 
England objected to the institution of godfathers 
and godmothers, and in their Admonition of 1671 
com^ained that ‘they prophane holye baptisme, 
in toying folishly, for tnat they ask questions of 
an infante which cannot answere’ (Puritan Mani¬ 
festoes, p. 26). In the form of baptism adopted in 
Geneva there are no sponsors, and no profession of 
faith is made on behalf of the child. The parents 
or other responsible persons recite the Cr^, as 
the faith which they hold and in which they intend 
to bring up the child. Thus in the order for the 
administration of baptism in the Presbyterian 
Church of England, based on the Westminster 
Confession, the minister says to the TOrents: 
‘ Seeing it is your duty to nourish and bring up 
this child for God, it is fitting that you renew the 
confession of your faith before God and this con¬ 
gregation.’ There is no attempt to preserve the 
connexion between faith and baptism by a vicarious 
declaration of faith and of willingness to bo bap- 
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rked, made in the name and on behalf of the child. 

The Calvinist Churches thus broke with a practice 
that claiuied to come down from Hy^^nus in the 
•iiul century. Moreover, the ritual act is not con¬ 
ceived as in itself convoying regeneration at the 
time, ‘llaptism (is) the sacrament of admission 
into the visible Church, in which are set^orth our 
union to Christ and regeneration by the Spirit, the 
remission of our sins and our engagement to be thr 
Lord’s ’ (Articlesof Faith, Presbyterian Ch. of Eriff 
20). And in the ritual service, the mi/nster k* 
directe<l to pray that Cotl will grant ‘ that this 
child, /larin^/ in God's oum good time bom 

again hg the. Holy Ghost, may ci.riie to years of baotism 

understanding, that lie may confess the only true , , ^j„ ; 

God, and Jesus Clirist whom He has sent.’ Bap- 
tism then stands not for an inner change neces¬ 
sarily wrought at the moment in the unconscious 
child, but for the recognition of the fact that the 
children of believers are already part of the visible 
Church, and should Ije at once ailmitted. It is, 
further, a declaration of God’s goodwill towards 
the child, and the sign and seal that He will in 
His good time fulfil in the child the promises set 
forth therein. In baptism the parents solemnly 
engage themselves to bring up the child in the fear 
of tlie Lord. 

The We.sle 3 ’’an Church, which did not start from 
the Calvinist ba.si.s, but ma<le much of conver.sion, 
retains infant baptism in a similar sense. There 
is no recitation of the Creed at all. After bap¬ 
tising the cliild, the niini.ster sa^'s; * We receive 
this child into the congregation of Christ’s flock, 
tbot ht may he instructed and trained in the doc¬ 
trines, privileges, and duties of the Chri.stian 
religion ; and trust that he will be Christ’s faith¬ 
ful .soldier and servant unto his life’s end.’ It is 
nio.st significant that this declaration is followed 
by the four short petitions {e.g. ‘Grant that the 
old Adam m this ciiild may be buried’) which in 
the Church of England service precede baptism. 

Ihe VNesleyans pray that God will fulfil m the 
future the promises symbolized in the ritual act: 


the Church (Sessio 7, ‘De Conf.,* canon 1). The 
Church of England did not treat Confirmation as 
simply this, but, under the influence of Protestant¬ 
ism, she did limit it to adolesoente, in order 
that it might serve this puriwse. 

(Cf. D. Stone’s pies for reetoring: the primitive and Greek prac¬ 
tice of eonflmiini; infant*. Ue notee that the Church of England 
continuod and emphaeUed the mediwal erparation of Con¬ 
firmation from Baptiem. He doe* not eufflciently recoffnlae that 
this emphade is the result of the Refonnetion—a oonceseion to 
U)e rrolostant conception of faith (//o/y Baptisin, p. 180). J 

The sacrament of Confirmation is in effect de¬ 
pendent on the previous confession of faith. 7"his 
meant a recognition of the fundamental connexion 
l>etween grace and faith. Instead of abandoning 
1 , most Protestant Churches put 

_ into Confirmation or its equivalent. 

They thus a<lfiere<l to the view that the full privi¬ 
leges of the Christian life could not be bestowed 
unless consciously desired. 

The reasons for tlie retention of infant bap¬ 
tism were many and complex. The lieformora 
were not all eager iconoclasts. Luther and the 
most influential Elizabethans departed only slowly 
from traditional doctrine and custom. Moreover, 
the new practice of adult baptism was conneiJeil 
with a party that was socially despised and pot it i- 
callv discredited. A supporter of adult baptism 
iiiignt be sup[)osed to come from Mun.ster. All 
the leading Reformers ascribed Anabaptisin to the 
ilevil. A cloud of suspicion and contcmj>t hung 
ver B^itists and Mennonites in the 17tli cen- 
iiry. They were suspected of being ignorant and 
revolutionary. 

The Baptist historian, Thomas Orosby, Is constantly twitting 
real, the /earned author of the Uistoru o/ the PuntanM, 
u contempt for Baptists. Here is one : 

the Kev. Mr. Neal has jfiven us an account of (Vam-jor 
owell] and tells us he wil>» educated at Jesus CV)!!., Oxon. ; and 
ail he been an illiterate man, it’s not unlikely but he would 
tats m * Baptist' (Crosby, UUt, of Bap- 

But there were deeper reasons than conservatwin 
and the bad name atUching to the practice of 
iMjlievers’ baptism through the early Anabapti.sts 


more than a dedication service. T^ie Calvinist 
Churches generally, and some other bodies, have 
thus retained the practice and altered its meaning. 

In the Churches which retained infant baptism, 
the sense of personal responsibility connected 
with believers’ baptism was attached to a later 
rite of admission to the full privileges of Church 
meriilxjrship. Confirmation in the Lutheran Church 


in fhp Chnrfh of TT''' («).}’'^herever a lively l)elief in original sin and tlie 

the^ resn , ‘■■'ereU. c«ntinuc<f, it was natural 

th^ results may then and there be initiated. to bestow on infants the sign of the forgivene-ss of 

Ijls Congregationahste infant baptism is little sins. It is perhaps noteworthy in this^niiexion 

that the first little group of Baptists were General 
or Arminmn Baptists. (/9) The doctrine of election 
made some recoil from the Puritan conception of 
the Church. It is, they ar^med, presumption to 
anticipate God’s judgment by confining church 
membership to those apparently saved. The very 
attempt tends to hy^risy. The Church ought 
__j • .1 *rii 1 f Vt» 1 ’i rather to welcome ail mei AJonc these lines 

th« Pr^’l* ‘t t^omniunion Zwingli very strongly criticizes the •fjatahiiptiste ’ 

Znml ih! Covenanting with God and Jefends the priCctice of infant l-aptisin As 

to bdmvereVo’nfil? practice W|tiiva)ent baptism is admission to the visible cLrch, it is 

of Confirmation is distinctly Protestant. In the 
West, Baptism and Confirmation had become sepa¬ 
rated in point of time; they were still united in 
the Efust, and were administered to children in 
succession, being immediately followed by the 


a 

recognize 


‘ the spiritual unity of the family’ by welcoming 
the child. Burnet (on Art. 27) says, * It is legiti¬ 
mate that parents be allowed to bring their chil¬ 
dren under federal obligations, and, therefore, 
procure to them a share in federal blessings.’ The 


ajmf. AUU tj but} covenauL or cue 
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by infant baptism to the Protestant conception of 
faith were met by an appeal to the jiarallel insti¬ 
tution of circumcision. Baptism, Calvin admits, 
implies repentance; but so did circumcision, as is 
clear from Jer 4 *. The rule that Ijaptism should 
follow faith is not invariable: for circumcision 
comes after faith in Abraham and before intelli¬ 
gence in Isaac. It may be said that the parallel 
with circumcision was the chief ^ound for defend¬ 
ing infant baptism as agreeable with the Scriptures, 
while Mk 10^^ and 1 Co were the chief reasons 
for supposing it to be ‘ agreeable with the institu¬ 
tion of Christ.’ It was further urged that, since 
men believed in God’s goodwill towards children, 
the sign of that goodwill should not be withheld 
from them. ‘ How sweet is it to pious minds to 
be assured not only by word, but even by ocular 
demonstration, that they are so much in favour 
with their heavenly Father, that He interests Him¬ 
self in their posterity ! . . . It is no slight stimulus 
to us to bring them up in the fear of God ’ (Calvin, 
hist. IV. xvi. 32). (3) with others, especially in the 
Church of England, the earlier ideas of sacramental 
efficacy, coupled with the obvious sense of Jn 3“, 
were tbe dominant influence. 

(5) Before passing on to discuss the effect of 
the Protestant appeal to Scripture, one other de¬ 
velopment of the conceptions of faith and grace 
as es.sentially inward must l>e examined. The 
Qunkers" rejection of water baptism was based, no 
doubt, in part on principles peculiar or almo.st 
peculiar to them ; but it also sprang from the 
renewed exf>erience of justification by faith which 
they possessed in common with other I’rotestants. 
Both points require illustration. 

(a) The doctrine of the inner light was not a uni¬ 
versally accepte<l doctrine among the Ilefonners. 
Its assertion sundered the (Quakers from tlie Calvin¬ 
ists. Calvin advocated the use of sacraments be¬ 
cause carnal, depraved, human nature could grasp 
the spiritual only tliroiigh the material, and 
needeo every sort of aid if it was to retain faith at 
all. To Calvin, sin was the fundamental thing in 
men. But if Calvin preached sin, (i. Fox preached 
perfection. He and his followers denied the dogma 
of human depravity. Deeper than sin lies the some¬ 
thing of God in every man. Men must be turned 
to this inward teacher, and cease to trust in the 
outward and the creaturely. From this point of 
view sacraments are not a means of grace but a 
source of error, an entanglement in the lower 
realms of religious life. 

(6) But, without pushing their peculiar tenet'*, 
the Quakers had a strong case in the ground they 
shar^ with Protestants in general. It was ad¬ 
mitted that God’s answer to faith was not tied to 
the sacraments. All Protestants agreed that the 
grace of Go<l was conveyed, if not as certainly, yet 
as really, through preaching and through prayer 
as through the sacraments. To the Calvinist, 
baptism was the sign and seal of a spiritual reality, 
which it did not necessarily confer. But if this be 
so, if the forgiveness siguified in baptism and the 
communion with Christ offered in the Eucharist 
are mnted to us in other ways, why insist thus 
on the outward ceremonies? Oar opponents, says 
Barclay, 

‘account not thoM who ar« taraly baptixod with the baptism 
of the Spirit, baptised, neither will they have them so denomi¬ 
nated, unJem they be also sprinkled with or dipped in water: 
but we, on the oontrary, do always prefer the power to the form, 
tbe sulsrtnnoe to the shadow: and where the substance and 

e >wer Is, we doubt not to denominate the person aooordinfly, 
oogh the form be wanting. And, therefore, we always seek 
first and i^ead for the subetanoe ana power, as kno^ng that to 
be indispensably necessary, though the form sometimes may be 
dispensed with, and the figure or type may oe^, when (^e 
■ubeunoe and antitype oome to be enjoyed, as it doth in this 
eue ‘ (Apotogy, p. 800). 

The eesentiai thing in baptism is the answer of a 


go^ conscience towar^ God. Where that pure 
and spiritual baptism is present, the use of watei 
IS indiflerent. The Quaker position raised the 
question of the nature of the New Covenant. Did 
not the new difl’er essentially from the old in this, 
that now God would directly and immediately 
commune with the individual ? Barclay’s attempts 
to explain away NT references to water-baptism 
are bits of unsuccessful exegesis; but the truth 
‘ the kingdom of God is within you ’ (Lk 17*^) does 
not depend on the correct interpretation of ^vt6s. 

(c) The Quakers were indirectly the successors 
of Joachim de Flore, who thought sacraments 
would disappear in the realm of the Spirit. ‘The 
baptism of John,’ said Barclay, ‘ was a figure, com¬ 
manded for a time, and not to continue for ever’ 
(Jpol. Prop. xii.). He, with good reason, identified 
water-baptism with that of John. The other 
Protestant Churches vehemently denied this view 
of baptism as a temporary institution. Thus the 
Westminster Confession (ch. xxviii.) asserts that 
‘ Baptism is by Christ’s own appointment to be 
continued uistil the end of the world.’ With this 
compare the orthodox creed in the Baptist Con¬ 
fessions of Faith (Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 147). 

B. The APPEAL FROM TRADITION TO THE 
I BIRLE.— Yhe influence of the Reformers’ appeal 
1 to Scripture is more easily traced in the realm of 
practice than in that of doctrine. That the study 
of the Scriptures suggested some new doctrines is 
beyond doi.’bt. 'Ihus the beginnings of the Baptist 
denomination consisted of two small groups who 
successively detached themselves from the Inde¬ 
pendents iKicause they were convinced, rightly or 
wrongly, that in the NT baptism was administered 
only to believers. The first group, the General 
or Arminian Baptists, broke off from the Inde- 
Iiendents in Ani.sterdam in 1611. under John Smith 
and Helwisse. These two had derived their views 
from their own study of the Scriptures. They first 
baptized themselves; but when John Smith dis¬ 
covered that the Mennonites were already teaching 
the doctrine of believers’ baptism, he was baptized 
again by a Mennonite pastor. The first Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptist Church was formed in a 
similar way in England about the year 1638. Cer¬ 
tain members of an Independent church in London 
became convinced that ‘ Baptism was not for in¬ 
fants, but professed believers’ (see Shakesjieare, 
Baptist and Congregational Pioneers^ pp. 180-184). 
Here, too, the influence of the study of the Scrip¬ 
tures was the prime factor. But all Protestant 
Churches claimed to justify their positions from 
the Scriptures, and it would be tedious to explain 
the justification each advanced. The more general 
effects of the appeal to Scripture may be traced in 
(a) the Protestant simplification of ritual, and (6) 
the tendency to take a somewhat legalistic view of 
the obligation of baptism. 

(a) The simplification of ritual was not every¬ 
where carried out with equal thoroughness. Luther 
at first retained the Roman Ordo almost exactly as 
it stood, though the traditional developments 
were accorded a steadily diminishing importance. 
When the demand for a simpler ritual, based on 
the appeal to Scripture, made itself effectively 
heard, it was resisted on the ground that the 
Church is free to make modifications in such com¬ 
paratively non-essential matters. (For the whole 
history, see Hfiffing, vol. ii. §§ 119-121.) In England, 
the signing with the cross and the presence of 
sponsors were retained, and the other ceremonies 
summarized in a previous section were discarded. 
The Church of England, like the Lutherans, showed 
a greater reverence for tradition ; at the same time, 
the simplifications inUoduced to avoid superstition, 
and to promote decency and order, were really the 
outcome of a desire to get nearer to NT usage. 
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The Puritans objected to the traditional elements 
still remaining in the Prayer-Book Order of Bap¬ 
tism, as having no warrant in Scripture. The 
Genevan Order was still simpler. ‘ Chrisms, tapers, 
and other pomposities* were abolished, as ‘they 
have been devised without authority from the 
word of God.’ Baptism by immersion was re¬ 
introduced by the believers in adult baptism, as 
being the Scriptural and only lawful method.* In 
brieC all Protestant Churches held themselves at 
liberty to revise the baptismal ollice, in so far as 
its elements were derived from tradition and not 
from Scripture; while some wished to make the 
ritual conform to a Scripture model. 

(b) The authority attributed to the Scriptures 
went some way to create a new legalism. Thus 
the Baptists insisted on the duty of accepting 
immersion. This was the form instituted by 
Christ, and it became part of religious obedience to 
follow it. To be immersed was to fulfil more i^r- 
fectly than others a command of Christ. This 
tended to legalize the religion of Jesus, and to 
emphasize the value of obe<lience to a ceremonial 
observance—a step towards Pliarisaism. From a 
literalism of this kind the more conservative 
Churches were preserved by their adherence to 
tradition, and Calvin escaped throujjh his strong 
common sense.f The other Churches aid not escape 
legalism in other directions. When the sacra¬ 
mental efficacy of Baptism and its bearing on 
salvation were questioned by Rationalism, the 
defence was apt to be: this is part of the Divine 
will revealed in the NT, and it must simply be 
accepted. Hooker’s defence of the Churcn of 
England doctrine of Baptism rests largely on the 
plain sense of Jn which is taken as the final 
ruling of the Divine Lawgiver on this subject. 
This kind of appeal to Scripture is simply legalistic. 
It may further oe paralleled in the strong tendency 
to interpret the NT in harmony with the OT. The 
explanation of baptism by means of circumcision 
seems to belong to a new Judaistic Christianity. 

C. The Humanism and Rationalism of 
THE Renaissance,—T he Reformation was influ¬ 
enced by the growing interest in the natural as 
opposed to the supernatural, and the assertion of 
inaividual independence which marked the later 
Middle Ages. This favoured views of baptism 
which removed mystery, and which made it the 
sign, not of a man’s dependence on, but of his 
adhesion to, the Church. Baptism then becomes 
a mere symbol or a confession of faith. 

• Sprinkling and unmerrion. — It has already been noted 
that the dipping of infanta continued in Elngland after the 
custom had altered in Europe. .Sprinkling became more general 
in England about 18(X), and was afmarently the accepted custom 
by 1640 (Denne, ConUntion far TnUh, 1668). With regard to 
adults, the first Mennonites and Baptists received the rite by 
affusion. Mr. Shakei^are says of the former, that * they admini¬ 
stered baptism by affusion, until in 1620 a section called the 
Collegianten, at Rhynslierg, began to immerse.’ A certain Mr. 
Blunt introduced baptism by immersion among the Particular 
Baptiste at the beginning of 1642. The practice was widely taken 
up, many bein^ baptist for the second, or for the third time, 
as the case might be. It was this that rouse^l up Dr. Daniel 
Featley to write his book against Baptists, in which he clainted to 
dip the dippers head over ears in ar^mment. Partly in reply to 
this work, the Baptist Churches published a Confession in 1646, 
which is their first public declaration in favour of immersion. 

‘ That the way and manner of the dispensing this ordinance is 
dipping or plunging the body under water: it being a sign 
must answer the thing siimified, which is the interest the 
saints have in the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ' 
(CanfesiioTU, p. 42). For the whole subject, see Shakespeare, 
op. cit. pp. 18d-18». 

The Soclnlans, as is clear from the Racovian catechism of 
1619, and some Anabaptists had baptized by immersion before 
this. 

t ‘ Whether a person is to be wholly immersed, and that whether 
once or thrice, or whether he is only to be sprinkled with water, is 
not of the least consequence : Churches should lie at liberty to 
Mopt either according to the diversity of climates, although it 
is evident that the term baptize means “ to immerse," and that 
this was the form used by the primitive Ohoroh ’ {Inst. rv. xv, 10). 


Zwingli treated baptism as a in^mbol, though by 
no means as insignificant. ‘Baptismus est re- 
generationis symMlum . . . sed non ita ut qui 
baptisati sunt oh id renati sunt’ (Answer to 
Quest. 17, in a letter on some questions raised by 
a Catabaptist). Some account of his views may 
be found in Lecky’s Hist, of Ratioiuilism, 

Sociniis emphasized the confession-side of Bap¬ 
tism. It is— 

'the rite of Initiation by which men, after obtaining knowledge 
of the doctrine of Chrwt and acquiring faith in liim, licconie 
bound to Christ and His disciples, or are enrolled in the Church, 
renouncing the world . . . professing, besides, that they will 
regard the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as the only Guide and 
Master in religion, and in the whole of their life and conversa¬ 
tion, and by their ablution and immersion and emersion, 
declaring and as it were exhibiting that thev lay aside the 
defilement of sin, that they are buried with Christ, that they 
desire henceforth to die with Him and to rise to newnees of life, 
and pledging themselves that Uiey will really cariw this out, 
receiving also at the same time at which this profession is made 
and this pledge taken the sv'mbol and sign of the remission of 
tins and even the remlnion itself ’ (Haniack, vii. 151). 

As Harnack says, the stress is laid here on the 
confession, and the last clause sounds like an after¬ 
thought. The tendency to emphasize the confeasion 
made in baptism was not connned to Socinianism ; 
the Anabaptists, e.g,, regarde<i baptism mainly os 
a badge or mark distinguishing Christians from 
others (cf. art. Anabaptism, i. 410). This shows 
the influence of Rationalism in so far as it implies 
’ess interest in the sacramental side. 

But the ultimate influence of Rationalism is to 
be discerned in the seriou.s issues, for the doctrine 
of baptism, raised by Biblical criticism, by tlie 
science of comparative religion, and by the study 
of religious exj^rience. 

LiTWUTm*.—: Hhfling, DaeSaeramentder Tau/e^ 
2vola., Erlangen, 1846-8; Harnack, History of Dogrna, Eng 
tr., 7 vola, London, 1896-9; Hageabacb, DomnsngeichichU*^ 
1845 [useful quotations) ; A. V. G. Allen, ChrUtian /rurfcYw- 
ion#, London, 1898; Darwell Stone, Holy Baviism^t Ixjndon, 
1966 ; Marriott, art. * Baptism,’ in Smith’s DC A ; art. ’ Taufe,^ 
in PEEK 

Romas POSITIOS : Wilhelm and Scannell, Manual of Theo¬ 
logy. vol. il. (189sj, give a clear concise statement; Denaingar, 
Enchiridion^^ 1874, is indispensable. 

Church of Esolasd: for medi»va] practice, consoll 
MaskeiL Monutnenta Rituaiia, vol. i. p. ocxl f. For Reforma¬ 
tion settlement, see index vol. to the Parker Society’s publioa- 
tions; Hooker, Eeel. Pol. bk. v. [ed. Bayne in Everpman’x 
Lib. 1909). Besides Stone, see Trade for the Times, Noe. 67 
and 76, and various commentators on the Articles, esp. Gibson, 
E.O.S. F. W. Robertson put (orv%^rd a fresh and interesting 
view, in sermons 4 and 6 of the second series, 1889. 

LUTHERAS CHURCH: see Hbfling, whose Uxik, besides being 
of great historic valus, represents the distinctly oonssrvativs 
Lutheran attitude. 

Calvisism: Calvin. Inst, iv. chs. xlv.-rri. in Beveridge's 
later tr. vol. il. (1863); Wrstmineteir Confession, any (xlition. 

Baptists : Confeesxons of Faith, Hanserd Knollys 1854 ; 
T. Crosby. Hist, of Baptiste, 1738-^0; Cramp, Baptiel Jlietory, 
1871; Shakespeare, Baptist and Conffregational Pioneered, 

Infant baptism: W. Wall, Hist, of Infant Bavtism^ 1706 
;new ecL, I/Ondon, 1862J. H. G. WOOD. 

BAPTISM (Indian).—In the initiatory rites 

hich are peculiar to the great reli^ons ol India 
and their various sects, there is nothmjg which can 
be regarded as exactly parallel to Christian baptism, 
except the general fact that such rites imply ad¬ 
mission to or public reco^ition of a definite re¬ 
ligious status. In the (Jnristian lite the ose of 
water is based on a natural symbolism which has 
appealed to the human mind in all ages, and of this 
we have abundant examples in the purificatory 
ceremonies of all Indian religions. Hinduism 
.bounds in snob baptisms or washings as are 
referred to in Mk V, These are founded on the 
association of religions purity with water used 
either in bathing or in sprinKling the person or 
thing to be sanctified. 

In the rite of initiation into the Sikh religion we 
have the nearest approach to the form of Christian 
baptism; but even in the symbolism of the rite 
there is, as we shall see, a fundamental difference. 
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The Sikh religion, which is profenBed by about 
two millions of the people of the Panjab, is of com¬ 
paratively modern origin. Nanak, its founder, 
who flourished in the 16th cent., was one of the 
many religious scholars of India in whose mind the 
philosophy which underlies Hinduism awakened a 
protest against the current idolatry. He was a 
lollower of Kablr, and was also inmienced by the 
writings of the Mara^-hl poet Namdeva, who 
Mourished about the year A.D. 1300. Passages 
from the writings of Kabirand Namdeva are found 
incorporated in the Grnnth (‘the Book’), the re¬ 
ligious book of the Sikhs (‘disciples’). While 
Hindu pantheism easily lends itself to the support 
of polytheism and idolatry, that side of it wnich 
emphasizes the oneness of the Supreme Existence 
has always been cropping up in the form of 
protests against the worship of the many. Nanak 
may be taken as an example of this freouently 
repeated tendency. From tlie movement which he 
initiated, there emerged under him as its first guru, 
and under hia nine successors ending with (Juru 
(lovind Singh, a religion which, rejecting idolatry 
and caste, emphasizes the doctrine of the Divine 
unity. So far as this doctrine dissociated itself 
from its original pantheistic foundation and ap¬ 
proached the deistic conception, we may recognize 
in its subsequent development the influence of 
the Muhammadan religion with which it was in 
constant contact. 

The distinct religious community into which the 
followers of Nanak were ultimately organized 
bears the name of the Khdlsa. Initiation into the 
Sikh religion takes place by admission to the 
Khalsa by means of a rite called the Pahu\. 

The Pahul is thus described in the Life of 
Goxnnd Singh, the last of the gurus: 


* When the had returned from the hills to Anandpur, he 
assemhied the societies of the disciples and told them that he 
required the head of a disciple, and that he who loved his g^uru 
should make this offering. Most of them were terror-stricken, 
and fled ; but five of them rose and offered resolutely their 
heads. These five he took into a room, and told them that, as 
he had found them true, he would ^ve them the pahu^ of the 
true religion. He made them bathe, ancl seated them side bv 
side ; he dissolved purified sugar in water and stirred it WMtH 
a two-edged dagger, and, having recited over it some verses 
taken from his Uranth in praise of the Timeless One, he made 
them drink some of this sherbet; some of it he poured on their 
heads and the rest he sprinkled on their bodies. Then, patting 
them with his hand, he cried with a loud voice, " Say, The 
Khilsa of the Vah Guru! Victory to the holy Vah Guru!” 
After he had given the pahul to these five in this manner, he 
took it likewise from them; and In Utis way all the rest of his dis- 
ciplee were initiated, to whom he gave the name of the Khkisa, 
adding to the name of each the epithet Singh (Mion*). Then 
he gave the order that whoever desired to be his disciple must 
always have five things with him, the names of which b^n with 
the Utter k, via., his hair (Ass) which must not be cut, a comb 
(harppa), a knife (katharl a sword (kithpal). and breeches 
reaching to the knee (kachk ); otherwise he would not consider 
him a disdple.' 


The rite itself is older than this mention of it 
in the Life of Govind Singh, for it is referred to in 
the Ltfe of Ndnak, written by Guru Arjun, the 
fifth guru, in the beginning of the 17th century. 
Ab it U not mentioned in the Granth, it would 
appear to be later in origin than the time of N&nak. 
It was not, however, instituted by the last guru, 
Qovind Singh, who in the pas^e just quoted 
from his life is described as administering an old- 
established rite. 


It is by no means clear that we ought to regard 
this rite as parallel to baptism except in the mere 
fact that it marks initiation into the membership 
of a religious community. The place to 

bathing in the description quotea is subsidiary; 
the essential parts are the drmking of the sherbet 
and the ntterance of the words ‘Vah Guru I* 
In ite oldest form the rite ^included nothing more 
than and its original as well as its later pur¬ 
pose is to express communion and fellowship 
throngh |oint participation in food and drink. 


This, according to all Hindu standards, is the 
ultimate test of religious fellow.ship, and the Sikh 
jicihul appears to be only one form of expressing 
this fact of religious communion. It is interest¬ 
ing to notice that, while devotion to the guru is 
included in the ceremony, the stress is laid on the 
marks of fellowsliip. The Christian rite of baptism 
admits to the fellowship of the visible Church ; but 
the emphasis is not laid on this side of the sacra¬ 
ment. The sacrament of baptism expresses in 
the first instance a relation of the individual to 
God, not to the community of Hia people. Even 
in the s^rament of the Lord’s Supper, while the 
communion of believers with each other is an 
important element in the meaning of the rite, the 
thought of the believer’s relation to his Lord is 
predominant in every interpretation of the sacra¬ 
ment. This is an illustration of a characteristic 
diflerence between Indian religions and Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In orthodox Hinduism the ceremony that ap¬ 
proaches nearest in its specific function to baptism 
is the Mui'f ceremony, called also Upanayana 
(Skr. upa and ni, ‘ leading up to a teacher,* 

‘ initiation *), by which the meml^rs of the twice- 
born (dtrija) castes are admitted to their respective 
privileges. The material element in this ceremony 
IS the investiture with the sacred thread ; and, as 
one part of the rite consists in investing the 
subject with a girdle made of muHj grass, in the 
case of Brahmans, it is known amongst them as the 
Muhj ceremony. This investiture with the sacred 
thre^, called upavita {upa and vyd, ‘to cover’ or 
‘ clothe *) or yajhopavita ^cause it entitles to the 
privilege of onenng sacrifices, must take place 
between the ages of 8 and 16, 11 and 22, 12 and 24, 
in the Brahman, K^atriya, and Vaiiya castes 
respectively. 

Bathing is not an integral part of this ceremony. 
The yajhopavita, or sacred thread, which in the 
case of the Brahman is a triple thread of cotton 
yarn, in the case of the K^triya of hemp, and in 
the case of the Vaisya of wool, is placed over the 
left shoulder and allowed to hang down on the 
right side of the wearer. At the time of investi¬ 
ture the youth is placed with his face turned 
towards the sun, and is made to walk round a fire 
three times. Then the guru, taking the thread 
in his hand, consecrates it by repeating the Gdyatri, 
the invocation to Savitr, the sun, taken from 
Rigveda, iii 62. 10 —tat savitur varenyam hhargo 
devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah prachoaaydt, ‘ that 
we may attain the glorious light of the god Savitr, 
may he further our prayer.* 

After the thread is put on, the youth takes a 
staff in his hand (of different kinds of wood, ac¬ 
cording to caste) and goes forth to beg alms. This 
alms he begs of his mother, or, if she is dead, of his 
maternal aunt, and, failing her, of a sister. This 
symbolizes a covenant to support his gum and 
himself. 

The next step is the learning of the sandhyd, 
or prayers appointed for the principal parts of the 
day, morning, noon, and evening. 

The last act of the ceremony is the maufiji- 
handham, or tbe tying on of a girdle of muHj grass. 
Before the girdle is put on, the guru teaches the 
boy the Savity mantra. Bending with his right 
knee on the ground and saluting the gum with 
namaskdr, he says, ‘Repeat to me the Savity 
mantra.* Then the gum, wrapping the hands of 
the boy with his garment, takes hold of them 
with both his hands and makes him repeat the 
mantra, at first line by line, and finally the whole. 
The young man thus initiated enters on the Brah- 
machdri{* disciple ’) period of his life (see Asrama). 

Nows while i5l the external features of baptism 
an absent from this rite, there is a certain inner 
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eseiiiManct* between the two in the place which 
each occupies in the scheme of the religious life 
The most striking fact in connexion with the 
Hindu rite is tliat by virtue of 

initiated ranks as twice-born. The ^ 

certain act of religion marks the second birth 
nreseiits a parallel to the Christian idea of baptism, 
whether regarded as ‘a sensible sign or aa a 
sacrament carrying with it a spiritual elfect. in its 
relation to regeneration. Looking beneath the 
outward surface of the rite, may we not recognize 
in it the expression of a deep human conviction 
that man aa he enters this world is not fit for his 
spiritual kingdom, that he must be born again^ if 
he is to possess it ? ‘ Except a man bo born again, 

he cannot see the kingdom of God ’ (Jn 3*). 

If we look for any parallel to baptism in the 
Zoroastriau religion, which, although the ancient 
home of the faith is in more northern lands, is 
to-day an Indian religion, we may find it in the 
ceremony called Naujot, by which Farsi children, 
both boys and girls, receive religious initiation after 
they have attained the age of six years and three 
months. Indeed the motiern Farsisometimesactuaily 
speaks of it as baptism. The name Naujot indi¬ 
cates that it marks the beginning of a new religious 
authorization, the outward symbol of which is the 
investiture with the s-udra, or sacred shirt, and 


cereimmy not unlike Christian bn])tism so far as 
the individual who desired to become a Jew was 
conducted to the bath, and there iramer^ himself 
in the presence of the Rabbis, who recited to him 
portions of the Law. The proper term, however, 
18 the ‘ immersion of proselytism * (wu n7*ao), as it 
is designated, c.o., by Rashi. . 

Thu antiquity qf pnmlyU Eptotstui, th« Stolo 

nhikwophe^ Hho Uutfht in Rome UIl a.d. 94, end fubewuenUy 
lived Nicopolii. In Epirui, had heard ol the prwUoe, and 
speakt of it. Indeed, ae a matter of common knowledfe. In his 
<jonver»ation», as recorded by the historian Arrian, prewt of 
Cappadcxria, ho illustrates the maxim that a man's profeseion of 
faith Hhould be carrietl out In practical life, by referring to the 
fact that many Hellenes are called, or call themselves, Jews, 
Syrians, or Egyptians, simply because they have a<iopted the 
religious usages of one or other of thoee peoples. But, he pro¬ 
ceeds. when a man goes only half-way in such a matter. It b 
usually said of him that 'he b no Jew, but has merely the 
sembbnee of one ’; while, if he takes upon himself the arduous 
life of ‘ the baptised and the elect,' he b really what he oalb 
himself (vis. a Jew).* 

In the Rabbinical literature (Meehilta, on Ex 12^) it b sUted 
that a lady named Valeria, along with her female slavee, was 
received into Judaism by a bath of immersion. This storv may 
poseiblygo back to a time at least equally remote. The Babylonian 
Talmud (I'ebfuimdth, fol. 46a, at foot) contains the tradition that 
Eliezer and Joehua, who both flourished towards the end of the 
1st cent. A.D., disagreed in their views regarding the conditions 
inder which a proselyte should be received, Rabbi Eliezer assert- 
iig that circumcision without immersion. Rabbi Joshua that im- 
[lersion without circumcision, was sufficient It has been handed 
down as the admittedly valid finding that both immersion and 
circumcision, and~in theory at least—an oblation as well, were 


the kmti, or sacred thread, a thread of seventy-two 
3trand.s worn round the t)od 3 '. In this ceremony 
the oHiciating prie.-it recites vcr.ses from the Avesta 
Scriptures, and with his own hands places the 
sudra on the boy or girl to he initiated, and binds 
the sacred thread. On each side stands a brazier 
from wliich flames arise, fed by pieces of frai^ant 
sandal-wooil ; and, while the verses are being 
chanted, grains of rice are thrown towards the 
recipient of the ordinance. The Naujot ia fre¬ 
quently made the occa.sion of a great social 
gathenng, followed by a fea.st in which sometimes 
many hundred.s of penson.s participate. So much 
doe.s the social aspect predominate over the re¬ 
ligious, that the chanting of tlie priest is sometimes 
drowned by the strains of a bra.ss band discoursing 
the mu.st secular and jovial airs. The sen.se of 
incongruity is felt by anj^ one who tries to a.saociate 
the ceremony with a spiritual purpo.se. In their 
origin such ceremonies had, no doubt, a religious 
meaning; but they have to a large extent lost it, 
and have become the badges of a community rather 
than a vehicle of spiritual instruction. An inter- 
e.sting fact in connexion with the Naujot ceremony 
is its administration to girls as well as to boys. 
The Farsi Mmman wears the sacred thread. No 
Hindu woman can wear it. 

In the light of such developments the high 
spiritual significance of Chri.stian baptism stands 
out more ( learly ; but even Christian oaptism may 
lose its higher meaning if the purpose which it 
subserves as a mark of the Christian faith be per¬ 
mitted to overshadow its meaning for the inaivi- 
dual soul. 


:ndi8{)eii8sbie conditions of adiiUMton to the Jewish communion. 

We have thus good authority for believing that proselyte 
baptism was practised towards the end of the 1st century. It Is 
Toh.%hIe. however, that till a)>out this time baptism was not 
I'ganled by alt teachers or in all countries as a ceremony asso¬ 
ciated with the act of embracing Judaism. In view ot this 
cirouinstance the silence ot certain writers, in jiassages of their 
works where a reference to the practice might have been ex- 
l)ected, loses the force which has sometimes been attributed to 
this particular case of testimonium s sitsrUio.f In one |>assage 
of the Mishna, prosel>'te baptism seems to be merely a Uth of 
ceremonial purification, which the proselyte must take as one 
who ' comes from the foreskin.’I The ceremonial of the |)ractics 
likewise would be developed gradually. Making all the reserva¬ 
tions necessarv in view of the diffusion, com^ption, and various 
forms of the rite, we may safely assume that the Jewish l>aptlsm 
of proselytes was not of later origin than Christian baptism. 

According to Talmudic taatimony, the baptism of 
proselytes took the form of an immersion carried 
out in accordance with the Rabbinical regulations 
for ceremonial purification, and in presence of three, 
or at least two, witnesses. The candidate, if a male, 
was first of all circumcised, and when the wound 
had healed [this is left out of account in Peg. viii. 8] 
he was taken to the bath. While he 8ti>od in the 
water the Rabbis (‘disciples of the wise’) who 
happened to be among the witnesses once more 
recited to him some of the great and the lesser 
commandments. Then the convert maile a complete 
immersion, and stepped forth as a fully privileged 
Israelite. A female was, for modesty’s sake, taken 
to the water by women, the * disciples of the wise,’ 
as legal witnesses, standing behind the curtain that 
served as a door. She was then placed in water up 
to the neck, and, while she remained in this posi¬ 
tion, the Rabbis, without seeing her, but within 
hearing, gave their prelection upon the command¬ 
ments. She thereafter drew her head under water. 


LiTSRATuas.—See under Imttutiox. 

D. IfllxCKICHAI^ 

BAPTISM (Jewish).—The fact that Judaism 
gained accessions from the Gentile world gave rise 
to an application of the practice of ceremonial 
ablution altogether new in Jewish religious life, 
viz., the baptism of proselytes. Precisely aa the 
rite of bathing after cohabitation or nocturnal 
pollution was, in the period after the destruction 
of the Temple, regarded by the Rabbis both as a 
purification and as a kind of consecration for 
mtercourse with the sacred words of the Law, 
so was the bathing of proselytes considered as at 
once a purification from heathenism and an initia- 
tion or consecration of the convert before his 
admission amongst the people of God. It was a 


and at that moment it was necessary for the 
witnesses to look on ; then, as she came out of the 
bath, the men retired with averted faces. The bap- 

• Dis^. Epietsti, it. 9 Upton, London, 1841,!. 214 f.): 
Sraif rh wiAoi rh rsv f^fla^tjUyov msX jfpiifidyov, T6m <cat 

«ari Tif ieri temi. *1ovS«ao«. perfect pertioiplee ere 

ooncluative. 

t This sppllee specUUy to Philo Alex., Joeephus (AiU. xra. 
ix., XX. ii.), end Juvenal (Sat. xlv. 06). 

t Pss. viii. 8: ' A mourner may bathe and eat bis psssuih In the 
evening, but not along with the eoored meats. One who receives 
news of a death and one who gathers bones (a ipavedlgger] may 
bathe and eat (bis |MsaaA)aionpiirifA the sacred meats. A prose- 
Ijrte who has b^me a proselyte on the evening before the pssaeh 
[i.e. the day before) (concerning him) the school of ShMiiniai 
says: “ He may bathe and eat his pssaoA in the ereolog.'* But 
the school of Hillel says: “ One who comes from the foreskin Is 
as one who comes from the grave.'" Note that aoooidliw to 
No 191*, one who touches a grave remains unclean for seven daya 
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turn of a proselyte could not legally be performed 
by ni^ht, or on a Sabbath or any other holy day.* 

This description is to be understood as one of con¬ 
stitutive validity. Baptism, according to it, must 
be administerea by orthodox Judaism whenever 
proselytes are to be received into its community. 

The necessity of proselyte baptism was argued 
by the Talmudic scholars from the fact that, 
according to Kx 19*®* the Israelites were com¬ 
manded ‘ to sanctify themselves ’ before the deliver¬ 
ance of the Law at Sinai. That sanctihcation 
involved ablution, but was designed by the writer 
as a necessary condition of meeting with Deity. 
The Rabbis, however, believed that this act was 
ordained in view of the holy covenant which was 
to be completed by a sacrifice (Ex 24**«), but which 
was about to be instituted from the Divine side by 
the giving of the Law (Ex 20). Then' thus assumed 
that even at that early stage an ablution was the 
ordained means of gaining admission into the 
covenant.! We find, however, that proselyte bap- 
tisin was regarded also as a bath of purification, 
designed to remove the uncleanness of heathenism 
(cf. the pa.s8age of the Mishna, Pes. viii. 8, already 
cited). Thus, in the case of a woman who was 
desirous of embracing Judaism, and who had taken 
the bath required after menstruation, this act was 
credited to her by a certain Rabbi Joshua as equiva¬ 
lent to the bath required of proselytes.^ It is a 
current opinion among Christian theologians that 
baptism (of children) takes the place of circum¬ 
cision. The incident just referred to might suggest 
the idea that proselyte baptism was originally 
sanctioned by Jewish teachers anxious to make 
converts, as a more agreeable rite than the other. 
This surmise, however, has not a shred of evidence 
to support it; while in the case mentioned by 
Josepmis {Ant, XX, ii. 4), Circumcision was simply 
remitted. 

From the fact that the Jewish religion claimed 
to be a Divine revelation, and from such utterances 
as that of Philo {de Fcp.n. i.), ‘ the proselyte comes 
from darkness into liglit,’ or the Rabbinical prin¬ 
ciple that * the proselyte is like a newborn child,* 
it would be erroneous to infer that the baptism 
of proselytes w'as the rite of initiation into the 
mysteries of the Jewish religion. As a matter of 
fact, the baptism was always preceded by instruc¬ 
tion in religious doctrine, and thenceforward there 
were no further revelations to be made. The 
Rabbinical principle just quoted, to judge from its 
discussion amongst the teachers themselves, was 
concerned exclusively with the civil relations of 
the proselyte : he was required, on this interpreta¬ 
tion, to alienate himself entirely from his former 
interests, and even from his still heathen kindred ; 
he must not inherit their property, he cannot 
commit incest wdth them, etc.§ 

Our prefatory note regarding the characteristics 
of proselyte baptism is thus confirmed by these 
early references. This testimony, at the very 
most, encourages the idea that the ceremony in 
question, with its twofold signification, was not 
seldom understood as merely a bath of purifica¬ 


tion. 

LrrmRATraa—Rabbinic texts (Talmudic, etc.) are collected by 
H. Ainsworth. Annotations on the Pentateneh, lOliStl. (at 
On 17); John Llghtfoot, Horae Hebraicae (at Mt Sfi ); J. A. 
Benael. fjeber doe Alter der judischen ProedyUntaufe, 1814 ; 
M. Schneckenburgrer. Ueber d. Alter d.jdd^ PnmlyUnt^yJe 
urid deren Zusamrnenhang mit dein johann. u. ohr^tl. Hunt, 
Berlin. 1828 (pp. 4-82 are a survey of the older hteiyture); 
B. SekUrer, O/F*. Ul. 129 ff.; artU ‘Bwtlam,”^ S. Krauss^ 
and * Proselyte,’ by B. G. Hlrsch, in JH ; iJ«o »rl. Proselyte,* 
by P. C. Porter, in HDB. W. BRANDT. 


• All this if set forth in the Bab. Talmud, YebhdmAth, fol 48-47. 
t Bab. rebhdmdth, fol. 48 a, 6; KerttAdth, fol. 9 a. 

\ Bab. Yebhdmdth, 48 b ; of. the Heb. oommenUtora. 

I VI iVijUF peps T'JWi' 13 : Mishna, YebhdrnOlht zL 2; Bab. 
foL 88«; Jerua Yattk, fol. 4 o, etaliiiloeU. 


BAPTISM (Muhammadan).—Historically con¬ 
sidered, the Muslim rite of purificatory ablution, 
wudu* and ghusl (see MUHAMMADANISM, § 6), 
goeti back to divergent forms of Christian baptism. 
Muhammad and his early followers were called by 
the heathen Arabs Sabaeans {q.v.)^ a name applied 
also in the Qur’an (ii. 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) to a sect 
mentioned with respect beside the Jews and the 
Christians. This name, evidently, is derived from 
the Aramaic root ^a6a*, or ‘to dip,’ ‘immerse,* 
and means ‘dippers,* or ‘baptizers,’ and was used 
originally for (liilerent heretical Christian sects of 
Hemerobaptists, Elkesaites (q.v,)y and Mandaeans 
q.v,), who practised frequent ceremonial ablution 
>ee Well hausen, Reste^y p. ‘236 f.; in Ist ed. p. 206 if.). 
Of baptism, however, in the precise sense, no trace 
appears in Islam, although there are many stories 
in European crusading legend of Muslims who 
accepted it; and tliat some distinguished Muslims 
were knighted by Christians, with all the necessary 
ceremonies, appears to be practically certain (Lane- 
Poole, Saladin, p. 387 tt.). 

Baptism among Christians is regarded by Mus- 
linis as an initiatory rite of purification, parallel 
with circumcision. A very curious description of 
the rite, as viewed by them, is given by al-Biruni, 
from Abu-l-blusain al-Aliwazi, in his Chronology 
of Ancient Nations (tr. Sachau, p. 28811'.). He 
introduces it under Epiphany, in giving an account 
of the caleu'iar of the Melkite Syrian Christians in 
Khwari/in, as Epiphany for the Oriental Church is 
a commemoration of tne baptism of Christ. This 
description is either fanciful and imaginary or is 
of some obscure local rite. It agrees with none of 
the great Oriental rites. In Egypt the Copts used 
to observe the Eve of Epiphany [lailat al-ghitas)y 
the 10th of Tuba ( = the 17th or 18th of January), 
as a great river-festival, plunging into the Nile as 
a memorial of the baptism of Christ, and believing 
that on that night it could prevent and cure all 
illnesses. In this festival ana usage the Muslims 
also joined, and al-Mas'udi, who was in Egypt in 
A.D. 942, describes it as a great popular ceremony 
presided over by the Ihshid himself {Muruj adh- 
dhahaby ii. 364 1. of Paris ed.). It is now observed 
by Copts only, and by them not to any great 
extent. Even the plunging into the Epiphany 
tank in churches has become greatly disused, and 
the foot-washing of Maundy Thursday has taken 
its place. For the religious ceremony see The 
Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphanyy 
by John, Marquess of Bute, London, 1^1. But 
among Muslims there is at least one curious custom 
which appears to be a survival. In the mosque of 
ad-Dashtutf, just outside of the Bab asb-Shariya 
at Cairo, tliere is a w ell and a tank {m^h^is)y and 
it is the popular belief that if any one afflicted with 
a fever {humind) plunges into the tank three times 
in three weeks he will be healed {Al-hitat al-jadlday 
iv. 112). Others make the healing power of this 
maghtis much more general, and describe how the 
sick folk descend into it by the light of a candle 
(Michell, Egyptian Calendary 12*2). 

One obscure passage in the Qur’&n has genei^ly 
been held by Muslims to be an allusion to Daptism, 
and most translators of the Qur’an have accepted 
that view. In Qur’&n ii. 132, after the story of 
Abraham, how he was a hanlf of the primitive 
religion as contrasted with the faiths of the Jews 
and Christians, there is an exclamatory outburst, 
‘The kind of dipping [or dip, ^ibgha) oi All&h! 
And who is better than Allan as to a kind of dip¬ 
ping (or dip)? And we are worshippers of him.’ 
The precise syntactical construction of fihgha vre 
need not here consider. It is plain that, lexico¬ 
graphically, in the oldest Arabic usage {Lisany x. 
319 ff.) the word means either the act of dipping 
one thing into another, as, e.g.y a camel dips its lips 
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into water; or the thing into which something else 
is dipped. Thus ^bgha came to be the regular word 
for *aye/ and ^bg/i is used in Qur’ftn xxiii. 20 for 
‘sauce.’ The oldest exegetical tradition (Tabari’s 
Tafsir, i. 423) sees in Qur. ii. 132 a reference to 
Christian baptism. It differs only as to the nature 
of ‘the kincl of dipping of Allah,’ some holding 
that it is the Jitrat Alldhy the original nature in 
which Allah constituted all creatures, and from 
which Jews and Christians are perverted only bv 
their parents (see Krehl, in SSGW, hist.-phil. 
Klasse, July 1st, 1870, p. 99), and others that it 
is Islam, the religion (din) of Allah. 

In the CTeat scholastic commentary Mafdtlh al- 
^haib of Kazi (d. a.d. 1209) a considerable advance 
18 made, and the idea of ‘dipping’ has become 
distinctly ‘dyeing’ (i. 606). Tne first explanation 
is that the ‘dyeing’ of Allah is the religion of 
Islam, and that it is so called (a) because Chris¬ 
tians dip their children in a yellow water and say 
that it is a purification, and that they have thereby 
become Christians ; or (6) because Jews and Chris¬ 
tians dye their children in their respective faiths, 
in the sense that they instil these into them (said 
to be a possible meaning of the Arabic); or (c) 
because tne form of Islam appears evidently from 
the traces left by purification and prayer, as Allah 
has said (Qur. xlviii. 29), ‘ Their signs are on their 
faces from the trace of prostration,’ i.e. the mark 
of dust on the forehead ; or (d) the difference be¬ 
tween the true faith and the false is as evident as 
that between colours or dyes. Or it may be the 
original nature of man mentioned above, or circum¬ 
cision ; but RazI inclines to the first view. 

It may, however, be doubted whether any idea 
of baptism was in Muhammad’s mind. To him 
baptism would have suggested either wudu' or 
ghttsl, which, indeed, had sprung from it. The 
chapter in which the word pbgha occurs is called 
‘ Of the Heifer,’ from a section (vv. 63-68) evidently 
derived from Nu 19, which prescribes how a red 
heifer should be slaughtered and burned and its 
ashes used for ritual purification (‘Red Heifer’ in 
Hastings’ DB iv. 207 6.). Further, the same root 
saba y used in Qur. ii. 132, is that used in Aramaic 
for the purificatory dipping connected with the 
ritual of the Red Heifer (Levy, Chalddisches Wor- 
terbuch, p. 312, s.v.). It seems, then, at least 
possible that Muhammad had in mind some such 
process, and not either baptism or dyeing. That 
the oldest exegetical tradition should be in error 
is not surprising. The earliest interpreters of the 
Qur’an were evidently as far from a genuine oral 
tradition going back to Muhammad himself as 
were the translators of the LXX from a tradition 
going back to the Hebrew prophets. 

liiTSRATURB.—Wellhausen, RmU ardbischen HeiderUums'^, 
Berlin, 1897; Lane-Poole, ScUadin and the Fall of the Kingdom 

Jerusalerriy London, 18W; al-BlrQnl, Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, tr. ^ohau, London, 1879: John, Marquess of Bute, 
The Blessing of the Waters on the JEve of the Epiphany, London, 
1901; MicheU, Egyptian Calendar, rx)ndon, 1900; Krehl, 

‘ Ueber die KoranUiche Lehre von der Predestination,’ in SSGW, 
hist-phil. Klasse, July Ist, 1870; Levy, Chalddisches Worter- 
buch, Leipzig, 18«8. D. B. MACDONALD. 

BAPTISM (Polynesian).—A rite closely resem¬ 
bling baptism has been observed in some of the 
Polynesian Islands. The best-known custom is 
that of New Zealand. For five days after the birth 
of a child both the mother and the infant are tabu, 
and remain in a sacred house. The women of the 
neighbourhood then assemble and give the child its 
first name, meanwhile dipping a twig in water and 
sprinkling the infant with it. Some months later, 
at the feast of the giving of the (second) name, the 
tokunga (priest) dips a twig in water and sprinkles 
the ohild^s head, uttering formulas in an archaic 
and practically unintelligible dialect, the words 


varying according to sex. In the northern island 
of New Zealand the child was not sprinkled, but 
was immersed. In both islands the infant was dedi¬ 
cated to Tu, the god of war, and the mother was 
forbidden to see the ceremony, although, on rare 
occasions, young people were fid lowed to be present. 
An additional baptism wfius also performed when a 
boy reached the age of eight, that he might become 
strong and manly. In the Fiji Islands the first bath 
of a child wsis celebrated with a feast, although this 
is hardly baptism. On the other hand, there is at 
lefiust an approach to baptism in the custom observed 
in the island of Rotuma, by which the chief rubbed 
the face, gums, and lips or the newborn child with 
a mixture of sea-water and coconut oil; while in 
the island of Uvea the birth of cm infant was cele¬ 
brated with a feast, at which the child’s head wets 
sprinkled with water. The ceremony has been de¬ 
scribed as the removal of the tabu which rests upon 
the newborn child. 

Litxratdrb. — Waltz - Gerland, Anthropologic der Natur^ 
volker, vi. 131-133 (Leipzig, 1872); Ploss, Das Kind *, 1. 268 
(I^eipzig, 1884); R6ville, Lee Religions despeuples non-civtlis^s, 
ii. iii. (Paris, 1883). LOUIS H. (JRAY. 

BAPTISM (Teutonic).—The practice of sprink¬ 
ling children with water shortly after birth, sis 
found among many aboriginal races, prevailed also 
among the Teutons in heathen times. In the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the famous physician Galen had learned 
that it was their custom to immerse the infant 
directly after birth in cold river-water; and about 
the same period, as well as later, it is recorded by 
Greek writers that the inhabitants of the Rhine 
country, who are de.signated Celts, but who were 
unquestionably Teutons, employed the river os a 
test of legitimacy, immersing all their infants 
therein in the belief that the illegitimate would 
sink. Unfortunately our authorities for the 
southern Teutons, and, to a large extent, those 
for the northern, yield no evidence regewding this 
primitive rite, the reason being that those authori¬ 
ties date almost entirely from Christian times, 
when Christian baptism had become the general 
custom. On the other hand, the practice finds 
frequent mention in the Icelandic sagas and the 
Edaic poetry. It is there spoken of as ausa vatni, 

‘ to sprinkle with water,’ and in the sources it is 
clearly discriminated from skira, ‘to cleanse,’ ‘to 
baptize ’ in the Christian sense. 

The writings in which the expression occurs 
belong in all likelihood to the Christian period, 
but the people spoken of as actually observing the 
practice were certainly pagans (cf. K. Maurer, 
IVasserweihey 6ff.). The custom probably took its 
rise in relinous ceremonial. By the Teutons, 
by many otner races, water wfiis thought to be the 
habitat of supernatural, and especially of beneficent, 
powers, fimd the euct of suffusion therefore brought 
the child under the influence of these. Hence 
the claim of the master-magician in the Ifdvamdl 
(v. 168): ‘ This I can make sure when I suffuse a 
man-child with water—he shall not fall when he 
fights in the host; no sword shall bring him low.’ 
The rite was performed by the child’s father, or by 
one near of kin, or by some person of standing with 
whom the father was socially on familiar terms. 

Intimately connected with this initiation by 
water was the act of naming the child. Botn 
ceremonies, in ffiu:t, were performed at the same 
time by one and the same person, and between 
the infant and the name-giver there was thus 
constituted a special bond of union, which wfiis 
of life-long duration, and was signalized by the 
name-giver’s bestowiim a gift upon the child at 
the ceremony itself. In connexion with the birth 
of Harald Grdfeld. for instance, we are told that 
Eirikr and Gunnnild had a son whom Haraldr 
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Haarfager suffused with water, and to whom he 
gave the name, ordaining that he should be king 
after his father Eirik’ {Ileimskringla^ ed. F. 
Jdnsson, i. 161). In virtue of this act of naming, 
which counted as the first legal transaction relative 
to the child, the latter acquired its status, so to 
speak, as a human being, and was admitted into 
the legal union of consanguinity. Hence, wliile 
initiation by water was in tlie first instance a 
religious function, the giving of the name was 
a legal one ; as both were performed by the same 
individual, however, the former soon acouired a 
legal significance likewise. So long as a child had 
not gone through the ceremony of suliusion, its 
life was as fully at the father’s disposal as that 
of a child who had taken no nourishment; he 
might expose it, or even kill it. After sufl'usion, 
however, the child enjoyed the full legal protection 
involved in consanguinity. This legal provision 
still remained in force in the legislation of the 
Northern Teutons even after the introduction of 
Christianity, and when baptism had superseded 
the older rite ; according to the earlier Norwegian 
law, indeed, the murder of an unbaptized child 
was much more leniently dealt with than that of 
one who had been baptized. This distinction was 
not abolished till king Magnus Erlingsson altered 
the law in the latter half of the 12th century. 
The provincial codes of Sweden and Denmark still 
retain traces of this ancient heathen point of view. 
Even when the slayer was a stranger, i.e. a person 
other than the parents, a much more moderate 
wergeld was exacted by Swedish law if the victim 
was still a heathen, i.e. unbaptized. Similar 
enactments are found in the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Frankish codes. 

In the legislation of the Southern Teutons, no 
doubt, it was the ceremony of naming rather than 
that of baptism that gained prominence as the 
function which brought the child under the higher 
protection of the law. From this circumstance 
It is inferred by Maurer that the rite of initiation 
by water was not of Teutonic origin at all, but 
was adopted from the Cliristian peoples with 
whom the Northern Teutons came into contact 
upon the islands of the Western Sea. Bearing 
in mind, however, the genuinely Teutonic principle, 
still firmly rooted among many Teutonic peojAes, 
that baptism invests the child with a higher 
legal status, and, above all, the fact that through¬ 
out practically the entire Teutonic race a child’s 
right of inheritance first becomes operative at 
its baptism—regulations never found among non- 
Teu tonic peoples—we feel that Maurer’s con¬ 
tention is untenable. The circumstance tliat 
among the Southern Teutons the ceremony of 
naming, as marking the child’s entrance into his 
higher legal rights, took the leading place, and that, 
further, this ceremony was fixed for the ninth day 
after birth, goes rather to show the influence of 
the Roman practice of naming the child and pre 
seating him in the temple on the dies Itustricus. 

Litbraturb.—K. Maurer, * Uber die Wasserweihe dee ^r- 
manisohen Heideiitums ’ d. k. Bayr. Akad. der Wxss., 

01. 1. vol. XV. pt. iii., Munich, 1880) ; K. MuUenhoff, Deutsche 
AlUrtximskunde, iv. 314, 632 flf. (Berlin, 1900); H. Pfannen- 
schmid. Das Weihwasser im heidnischm u. ohrUtlichen CuUus 
Hanover, 18W); W. Mannhardt, Germanische Mythen 
Berlin, 1858), 810 fl. ; J. Grimm, Deutsche Reehtsaltertumer * 
Leipsig, 1899), 1. 680 ff. E. MOQK. 

BAPTISM BY BLOOD. —Two uses of the 
expression ‘ baptism by blood * must be dis¬ 
tinguished: (1) a literal use as applied to the 
practices of pre-Christian and ethnic reli^^ion, and 
(2) a metaphorical use, denoting the sufterings of 
Christian martyrs. 

(1) Literal use. —Among all primitive races the 
blood of beasta or of men plays an important part in 


religious ceremonies. In the East especially it 
had peculiar purgative and propitiatory properties 
ascribed to it, as being the seat and vehide of life. 
The ancient Arabs sprinkled blood to lay evil 
spirits (cf. Well hausen, Eeste arab. Heidentum^f 
127), and a similar act was observed in Vedic 
ritual (cf. Hillebrandt, Vedische Opfer und Zauber^ 
176, 179). Hebrew notions concerning blood were 
so far spiritualized that there is only one instance 
in the (3T (1 K 22^®) which can properly be described 


monial see separate artt. Covenant, Purifica¬ 
tion, Sacrifice. Hellenic ritual is not without 
examples of cathartic sprinkling of blood (cf. 
Apollonius Rhod. Argonaut, iv. 7Mf. ; iEschylus, 
Rum. 282 f.), and in the Roman Lupercalia there 
was a piacular use of dog’s and goat’s blood (cf. 
Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals^ 311). But it 
was probably at a somewhat late date and under 
the influence of prevailing Eastern cults that the 
practice of immersion in blood, resulting in moral 
cleanness, was brought into the Empire. In the 
Taurobolium and Criobolium (Hsemo^joliura, cf. 
(Jrelli’s CILy No. 2334) the worshipper, issuing 
drenched with blood of bull or ram from the pit 
over which the beast had been slaughtered, was 
regarded as being cleansed from his sins and ready 
for eternity (cf. ‘ taurobolio criobolioque renatus 
in ajternum,’ Berlin CIL vi. 510). See separate 
artt. Criobolium, Great Mother, Taurobolium. 
For savage rites of purification by blood-sprinkling, 
cf. J. G. P'razer, Adonis Attis Osiris, 251; and for 
Scandinavian and German parallels, cf. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologies, i. 45; and U. Jahn, Opfer- 
gehrduche, 31. Cf. also p. 372*^. 

(2) Metaphorical use. —In the Christian Church 
allusion is very early made to a baptism by blood 
in connexion with martyrdom, rolycarp (A.D. 
156), who stripped himself of his garments at 
tlie stake, may very well have wished to si^i^ 
by so doing a preparation for baptism by blood 
and fire; and aUhough the action seems to have 
been unusual enough to attract the attention of 
Lucian, who in his de morte Peregrini describes 
Peregrinus as making a similar preparation for 
death, it was probably not the first time that a 
Christian martyr tried to carry out in his own 
person the prophecy of Mk l()”(cf. H. F. Stewart, 
Invocation of Saints, 54, 55). The germ of the 
idea that death for Christ had the efiect of baptism, 
viz., remission of sin, is found in Melito of Sardis 
(c. 170 A.D.), who in an extant fragment (ed. Otto, 
xii.) says that two things confer formveness of sins, 
viz., baptism and suflering for Christ. Hermas 
(Pastor, iii., Simil. 9, § 28) says much the same : 
‘ Omnium eorum deleta sunt delicta, quia propter 
nomen Filii Dei mortem obicrunt.’ 

But the first definite mention of baptism by 
blood in Christian literature is probably a passage 
in the Passio S. Perpetuce (A.D. 202); ‘a sanguine 
ad sanguinera ab obstetrice ad retiarium lotura 
post partum secundo baptismo’ {Passio S. Per¬ 
petual, 118). To about the same date may be 
assigned the de Baptismo of Tertullian, who says : 
* est quidem nobis etiam secundum lauacrum, unum 
et ipsum, sanguinis scilicet, de ^uo dqminus, habeo, 
inquit, baptismo tingui, cum lam tinctus fuisset* 
(de Baptismo, 16, cf. Lupton’s ed. ad ioc.). 

The distinction between the first and second 
baptism made by Tertullian in this passage and 
elsewhere is maintained by the anonymous author 
of de Rebapiiamaie, and by Cyprian, who says {de 
Exhort. Martyr, pricf. 3) that the first baptism 
(by water) gives remission of sins, while the second 
(by blood) gives union with God and man, or the 
final victory of God and Christ. 
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Origen holds that baptism by blood excludes 
the possibility of sin, and ventures to assert its 
superiority over baptism by water {Horn, in Jud. 
vii. 473; cf. Redepenning, Origenes^ ii. 28). 

These notions, struck out under stress of per¬ 
secution, were taken up in times of peace bv later 
writers, e.g. Ambrose, Augustine, Cyril or Jeru¬ 
salem, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gennadius, and 
became the established teaching, until finally 
scholastic divinity detinitely adopted the scheme of 
baptismum sanguinis aquas jlaminis (sc. spiritus 
sancti) (cf. Thomas Aq. Sumina, p. iii., q. xi. xii., 
where baptism by blo<m is assigned a higher place 
than the other two). 

It is doubtless possible to regard the expression 


that the parallel between the efficacy of water and 
blood rests upon the antithesis which the Fathers 
desired to maintain between man’s free will and 
the influence of Divine Grace. In baptism by 
water man appears as a passive recipient; in 
baptism by bl(^ he contributes something of his 
own. 

Litkraturb. — H. Dodwell, Dissert alioiiss CyprianiccB 
Bremen, 1690; J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris, London, 
1907 ; F. W. Gass, ‘ Das chriatliche Martvrturn in den ersten 
Jahrhunderten ’ in Zeitsc.hrift fur die hixtonsche Tfutologie, 
Gotha, 1859; Grimm, Deutsche Mytholuyie*, Berlin, 1875 ; 
Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrine^ (Kng. tr, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1880); U. Jabn, Die dentschen Opfenjebrauche, Breslau, 
1884; J. M. Lupton, Trrtullian de haptimno, Cambridge, 
1908; H. F. Stewart, Doctrina Romanensinm de Invocations 
Sanctorum, London, 1907. H. F. STEWART. 

BAQILANI.—BaqUftni (fA.H. 403 = A.D. 1012) 
was initiated into the system of orthodox theology 
associated with the Ash'arites—so named from the 
founder of the school—by his teacher Mugiihid, a 
pupil of Ash'ari himself (t A.H. 324 = A.D. Odo) and 
banili (tA.H. 327 = A.D. 938). The aim of this 
school w'as to safeguard the doctrines of the Qur’an 
against the rationalistic tendencies of the Mu‘ta- 
zilites, and at the same time to maintain a con¬ 


ciliatory attitude towards the claims of reason and 
the philosophy which contended for the rational 
interpretation of the Qur’ftn and the exclusion of 
all its irrational elements. Baqil&ni, in his endea¬ 
vour to hold the balance even between the two 
conflicting parties, was regarded by some as simply 
a Mu'tazilite, i.e. a rationalist and an infidel, out 
the majority saw in him the champion of orthodoxy 
among the Ash'arites. His whole active life was 
given to his polemic against the liberalism of the 
Mu'tazilites. That he had a potent influence upon 
Muslim theology may be inferred from the fact tliat 
his opinions are cited in conjunction with those of 
al-GhazAlI (t A. H. 605 = A. D. 1111), the greatest theo¬ 
logian of I.sl&m, and his teacher Juwaini (t A.H. 478 
= A.D. 1085), by ibn Taimiya (t A.H. 728 = A.D. 
1327) in his Letters (Cairo, 1323), p. 62, by Qushgi 
(t A.H. 879 = A.D. 1474) in his Commentary on Tasis 
(tA.H. 672 = a.D. 1273) ‘System of Doctrine,’ 
(Tagrid), Treatise ii., ‘ Inquiry concerning the will,’ 
and by many others. Baqif&ni’s system is prac¬ 
tically that of Ash'ari (see AL-Ash'arI, p. Ill), 
although he certainly grafted several philosophical 
doctrines upon the ortliodox theology, such as the 
doctrine of atoms, the doctrine of empty space, the 
idea that the will (especially in God) abhors the 
contrary of the thing willed, and that one accident 
cannot become the substratum of a second. The 
extant dicta of Baqilani, liowever, are t^x) meagre 
to aub^^tantiate any further dill'erences of note. 

All we know of his external life is that he was 
born in humble circumstances, his father being a 
greengrocer in Ba^^ra, and that he held the office of 
a judge in the same city. From the latter fact 
comes the title by which he is best known, viz., 

adi AbG Bakr, but his full name was Abfl Bakr 

Itemed ibn Ali ibn at-Taiyib al-Baqil&ni. 

Id Horten 

BARASHNUM. BARESHNUM*.—See PURi- 

FICATION (Iranian). 

BAR COCHBA. BAR KOCHBA. — See 

Messiahs (Fseudo-). 


BARDS. 


Breton (E. Anwyl), p. 412. 

Irish (Douglas Hyde), p. 414. 

BARDS (Breton).—Thougli the Breton tongue 
is closely related to Welsh, the history of Breton 
poetry is far more meagre than that of Wales. 
The reason for this is that in Brittany the ruling 
classes and those sections of the community that 
had literary interests turned, even in the early 
Middle Age.s, to the French ton^e for the satisfac¬ 
tion of their literary wants. The result was that 
in mediaeval times there appears to have been In 
Brittany no powerful and clearly established liter¬ 
ary tradition, carried on by professional or semi- 
professional bards, as there was in Wales; while, 
in later times, there was no popular demand for 
native poetry except when it was of a purely 
popular kind (such as the ballads called Gwerziou 
and Soniou), or took the form of religious drama. 
Count Hersart de la Villemarqu6, in his zeal for his 
native land, imagined that in mediseval Brittany a 
body of heroic poetry had flourished ; but there are, 
unfortunately, nowhere to be found any traces of 
such ^etry. Nor have we in the case of Breton, 
as we nave in the case of Welsh, marked evidences 
of that linguistic conservatism which tends to keep 
the literary tongue distinct from the spoken lan¬ 
guage of a people. Breton has far more of the 
characteristics of a colloquial language than Welsh, 
and it i^proaches nearer in many respects to some 
of tho bouthem Welsh dialects than to the Welsh 


Welsh (E. Anwyl), p. 416. 

literary tongue. One of the great obstacles to the 
view that Chretien de Troyes derived his Arthurian 
material and nomenclature from Brittany is that, 
apart from popular folklore, there is no evidence of 
any Arthurian literary cycle in mediseval Brittany 
at all; and the other Bntish heroes, who are asso¬ 
ciated with Arthur, do not appear even to have 
been known in Brittany ; while in Wales, on the 
other hand, they were tne leading heroes both of 
pro.se and of verse narrative. In Wales the centres 
of the bardic sy.stem were the courts of the princes, 
but in Brittany there is no evidence whatsoever 
of any systematic princely patronage given to 
Breton ])oetry. As M. Loth of Rennes i^ys, there 
is no continuous Breton text of any kind before 
the end of the 16th century. The language cer¬ 
tainly was written before then, since we have 
Breton flosses and Breton proper names in writing; 
so that it is all the more strange, if Brittany had a 
flourishing literature in Breton, that there should 
be in existence no single fragment of it In his 
Chrestomathie bretonne M. Loth says : 

* After having ittvaded all the coasts of the Armorioan pen¬ 
insula from the Couesnon to the Ix>ire. after having had the 
upper hand in the old dioceses of Dol, Salnt-Ealo, Saint-Brieuo, 

Breton Is fou^ after ttte ll>19tb oent,*suddeid7 thrust 
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towards the West, and from this period it occupies almost the 
same area as it does to-<iay. The alliances of Breton chiefs with 
French families, whether of French Brittany or of P'ranc» itself, 
or of the Anglo-Norman zone, were not slow to make French the 
language of the aristocracy and the instrument of intellectual 
culture, even in the Breton-speaking zone. The most ancient 
texts in medieval Breton bear witness to this : they are almost 
all translations or imitations from the French ; they are entirely 
penetrated with French words.’ 

M. Loth shows how Breton was, even in mediaeval 
times, relegated to a lower place. Yet, as he points 
out, we should not be justified in thinking that there 
had never been in Brittany such a thing as Breton 
culture or Breton literature. He argues quite justly 
that the very existence up to the 16th cent, of the 
complicated Breton system of versification implies 
a literary period during which that system was 
evolved; such a system, which, he says, has features 
in common witli the versification of Wales and Corn¬ 
wall, implies the existence at one time of a school of 
bards or wandering Breton poets {trouv^res bretons). 
It is significant, however, that the Breton metres 
bear far fewer traces of profes.sional elaboration 
than do those of Wales. In this case M. Loth is 
inclined to explain the complete disappearance of 
the older body of jwetry by the very limited circle 
to which it appealed or the oral cliaracter of its 
transmission. The significant fact for all students 
of Celtic influences on French mediaeval literature 
is that not a line of Breton mediaeval literature 


exists before the 15th century. How meagre the 
remnants of Breton poetry are, as compared with 
those of Wales, will be seen from the following list 
of the fragments and portions of Middle Breton 
poetry from the 15th and subsequent centuries that 
nave come down to us : 

(1) A Breton fra^ent in the farce of M. Pathelln (Loth, RCel 
Iv. 451, V. 226). (2) A score of quite mutilated verses, probably 
in the Vannes dialect and of the end of the lf>ih cent, (published 
by Loth, ib. viii. 161). (3) A metrical life of 8t. Nonn, the mother 
of St. David, in the form of a Mystery play (published in 18^17 by 
the Abb6 Sionnet, with a translation by the Breton grammarian 
and lexicographer, Le Oonidec, and by M. Ernault, ib. viii. 230 ff.). 
The only source of this mystery is a MS in the Bibliotii^que Na- 
tionale of the 16th century. The story is that of the Latin Life 
of St. David dramatized. The scene is laid mainly in Wales, but 
an attempt is made to localize some features of the story in 
Brittany, such as the burial of St. Nonn at Dirinon. 

From the 10th cent, onwards the chief com¬ 


positions written in Breton have been Mystery 
plays, which show unmistakably the influence of 
French models. 

In 1630 there was published Le Grand Myethre de of 

which a copy exists in the Biblioth6que Nationale. From the 
evidence of languatce, M. Loth believes that this Mystery was 
written about the date of its publication. A second edition was 
published at Morlaix in 1622 by Georges Allienne. M. Ix)th 
points out that the edition followed by the Breton translator is 
that of Arnoul Qresban, or rather that of Jean Michel, played at 
Angers in 1486, and soon afterwards printed by V^rard. The 
same book also contains a Breton version of the Transitiu Beatae 
Maria {Tremenvan an ytron gxurchet Maria), the Fifteen Joys 
of Mary {Perruse leuenez Maria), and the Life of Man {Bnhez 
Mabden), For the two latter there are no known French 
originals. Another Breton Mystery, which was published in the 
16th cent, and afterwards in the 17th, was Le Mystbre de Saints 
Barbe, "Ihe first edition was published in 1657, and the second 
In 1647. The former was printed at Paris for Bernard de I^u, 

B rinter of Morlaix (see * Bibliographie des traditions et de la 
tWrature populalre de la Bretagne' (pp. 816-816J, by H, Gaidoz 
and Paul S6billot, published at Paris (1882] as an extract from the 
RCef). This Mystery has been reprinted after the 1667 edition, 
with the variant readings of the 1647 edition, ^ a distinguished 
Breton scholar, M. E. Ernault, professor at the Faculty of Letters 
of Poitiers (Nantes, Soci6t6 des bibliophiles bretons, 1885). This 
drama is substantially the same as the printed French drama of 
the same name, but M. I>oth shows that there are differences 
between the two plays sufficiently marked to Justify the supposi¬ 
tion that the Breton drama is an adaptation of a French version 
parallel to that which has been printed. Another Breton 
Mystery Is The Mirror of Death, composed in 1519 and printed 
in 1676, at the Oonvent of 8t Francis of Ouburien. Th is Mystery 
ki in private hands, and M. Loth states that he was able to obtain 
a oopy of a portion of it only through the good offices of the AbbA 
Oorr6 of Lesneven, who transcribe it. 

In the 17th cent, we find also some Breton hymns 
published by Tanguy Gueguen in 1660, but there 
nas bwn no development of hymnology in Breton 
oomparable for a moment with that of Wales. In 
the 18th cent, the work of adapting and copying 


Mystery plays was carried on vigorously, and we 
have the following among other compositions of 
this type ; 

(1) Robert le DiabU, a Mystery in six acts and two days. This 
Mars the date 30th November 1741. M. lx)th shows it to be of 
is very different from the play 
of Robert le Liable’ in the Miracles de .Sotre-Dame, t. ri. 
(Soci6t6 des anciens textes fran^ais), and also from the Mystbre 
du xtve nbcle, published at Rouen in 1836. (2) The Creation 
j . oldest known MS of this play was written in 

Cornish Gwreans an bys (‘The Creation of 
^e World ), an Imitation of the French. (3) The Tragedy of 
SI. AUxie. This was represented in 1799, and is a translation 
into Breton from French, though its precise French source is 
not known. M. Loth points out that it is ver}’ different from 
the Miracle play of ‘St. Alexis’ in the Miracles de Notre-Dame 
t. iii. p. 282 (Soci4t6 des anciens textes franQais). ’ 

The leading Breton poet of the 19th cent, is 
Luzel (Fran 9 ois-Marie), who was born on 6th June 
1821 at l*louaret, Cdtes-du-Nord, on the boundary 
of Lannion and Guingamp. Breton literature and 
the revival of Breton life in the 19th cent, owe 
prol>al)ly more to the work of Luzel than to that of 
any other man. The Vicomte Hersart de la Ville- 
marqu6 (Ist half of 19th cent.) undoubtedly did 
much to call attention to the history and literature 
of Brittany, but his uncritical attitude towards 
popular Breton poetry, wliich he imagined to be of 
remote antiquity, and his readiness even to alter, 
in accordance with his preconceived ideas, the text 
of the popular poems which he published, led to 
a reaction. Luzel, on the other hand, possessed 
the true scientific as well as the poetic spirit of his 
age, and was alive to the importance of basing 
theory on ascertained concrete fact. It is to his 
zeal tliat we owe the collection of numerous copies 
of Mystery plays that were scattered over Brittany. 
Nor did he confine his researches to plays ; he also 
gathered together a considerable body of Twpular 
Breton ballad poetry, the Gwe.rziou Breiz-Jzei and 
the Soniou Breiz-Izei. It is in these simple popular 
poems that we see the true reflexion of the poetic 
.•^irit of Brittany. Wales has, indeed, in her 
Fenillion telyn a certain body of popular poetry, 
but it consists for the most part of isolated verses ; 
and, by the side of the earlier and later traditions 
of that poetry which is the fruit of conscious 
personal skill, the popular poetry of Wales has 
perhaps not been adeouately prized. In Wales, too, 
there is a considerable ballad literature, which has 
characteristics that are very similar to those of the 
popular poems of Brittany. 

Breton popular poetry has a simple and artless 
character, but its very simplicity gives it a charm 
of its o^^^l. It is fond of those narrative and 
dramatic incidents which often occur even in the 
humbler life of man. It has various moods, but the 
graver and sadder strain of a life of toil pre¬ 
dominates. This poetry is especially interesting as 
the expression of a racial psychology that has been 
in close touch with Nature through hard toil on 
land and sea, and which has had, moreover, a life 
far away from that of the great centres of the 
wider world. In spite of the close kinship of the 
Welsh and Breton tongues, the Welsh and Breton 
types of mind are at the present day in many 
respects very different The Breton mind is con¬ 
servative, the Welsh mind is progressive ; Brittany 
is the great l^man Catholic stronghold of France, 
Wales is the great Nonconformist stronghold of 
Southern Britain. The individualistic as well as 
the collective movements of the 19th cent, have 
met with a hearty restxinse in Wales; and the 
industrial problems of tne age are nowhere more 
keenly felt than in some of the populous centres of 
Wales. The spirit of competition has pervaded 
even her literary sphere. Yet it is pleasing to see 
the growth at the present day of a certain rap- 
procneTTurU between Wales ana Brittany, which is 
proving a stimulus to Breton literature and to 
Breton institutions. One feature of this rapproche- 
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ment has been the exchange of visits at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales and the Celtic festivals of 
Brittany by delegates from the two countries. In 
these visits the Marquis de I’Estourbeillon, M. 
Fustec, M. le Goffic, and M. JallVennou, one of 
the ablest living poets of Brittany, have taken an 
active part. To M. le Goffic Brittany owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for the active part which he has 
taken in the publication of Breton ballads, and the 
stimulus which these have been to the further com¬ 
position of those simple poems in which the Breton 
mind delights. 

LmuiATDRS,—J. Loth, ChrestonuUhU Brttonnt, lr« partie, 

* Breton-Armorioaln,' Paris, 1890 ; LuxaI, Gwerziou Brexz-Izelt 
I, Paris, 1868, ii. \9>li,9Xso Soniou Breiz-iztl{Po48i€S Lyriqxuti), 
Paris, 1890, and Brpred Breizad (Toujours Breton), with tx French 
tr. by J. Hasl^, Paris, 1865 ; Count Horsart de la VUlemarqud, 
Poimes Bretons du Moyen ifParis (n.d.), also his Barzat- 
Breiz, Paris, 1839, «1846, 31867 ; P. S4biUot and Henri Gaidox, 
Bibliographie des traditions et de fa litt^rature poptilaire 
d* la Bretagne, Paris, 1882, pp. 277-^ [this bibliotfraphy 
is invaluable for the study of all phases of Breton life]; 
Loth, Emigration bretonne tn Armorique du ve au viu Sitele 
de notre ire, Rennes, 1883; Anatole le Bras, Le Thidtre 
Critique, Paris (n.d., but probably 1905) [this work has a most 
valuable rdsumd of the oharacteristios of Breton literature]; 
Victor Tourneur, * Esquisse d’une histoiredes etudes celtiques' 
(Bibl. de la FaculU de Philos, et Lettree de flfniversiti de Liige, 
fasc. XT.), Li6^^ 1906 ; Keller and E. ▼. Seckendorff, VoUcs- 
lieder aue der Bretagne, Tubingen, 1841; Souvestre, Lee der- 
niers Bretons, 1886, new ed. Paris, 1876; Hartmann and L. 
Pfau, Bretonische Volkslieder, Cologne, 1869; Tom Taylor, 
Ballade and Songs of Brittany, London, 1^5 ; Ernault, 'Po^mes 
bretons, Merlin, Lez-Breiz, traduits du br^on du Barzaz-Breu 
en vers franpais {Mimoires de la SocUti d'Emulation des Cdtes- 
du-Nord,t. xix. [1881]); Lusel, De VAuthenticity des chants du 
Barzaz-Breiz, Saint-Brieuc and Paris, 1872 ; Liebrecht, art. on 
the authenticity of Barzaz-Breiz, in GGA, 7th April 1869. 

E. Anwyl. 

BARDS (Irish).—The earliest poems of the 
Irish bards are lost; but although it i.s not easy 
to re-construct for ourselves, with any degree of 
fullness, the functions and surroundings of the 
re-Christian poets, we are by no means without 
ata to attempt such re-construction. We know, 
in the first place, that the poet was regarded as 
possessed or powers sufficiently supernatural to 
make even princes tremble ; for with a well-aimed 
satire he could raise boils and disfiguring blotches 
upon the countenance of his opponents, or even 
do them to death by it. This belief continued 
until the later Middle Ages ; and, even down to the 
days of Dean Swift, the Irish poet was credited 
Avith the power of being able bo rhyme at least 
rats and vermin to death. Again, the early Irish 
poet was, by virtue of his omce, a judge in all 
cases of tribal disputes and in other matters. He 
was also, if not a Druid himself, probably closely 
allied with the Druidic order; and when Christi¬ 
anity superseded Druidisra in the 6th cent., the 
mantle of Druidic learning seems to have fallen 
upon his shoulders; and amid Christian times he 
seems to a large extent to have continued the 
Druidic traditions. His verses prior to the 6th or 
7 th cent, were not rhymed, but seem to have 
depended for their effect upon diction—a sort of 
rhythm, and perhaps to some extent alliteration. 

The Irish memory, always very tenacious, has 
handed down to us in some of our oldest MSS 
several verses said to be the first ever made 
in Ireland. These are ascribed to no less a 
person than Amergin, brother of Eber, Ir, and 
Eremon, the three early Milesian conquerors, sons 
of Milesius himself, to whom (or to whose uncle 
Ith) eveiy free Celtic family in Ireland traces 
itself back to this day, just as the Teutonic races 
of Germany traced themselves to one of the three 
main stems that sprang from the sons of Mannus, 
whose father was the god Tuisoo. These verses of 
Amergin, like all other very early Irish poems 
that have come down to us, are composed in a kind 
of rhetoric or unrhymed outburst, called rosg by 
the Irish; and there can be little doubt that 


they were handed down from grandfather to father 
and from father to son, perhaps for hundreds of 
years before the Irish Celts became acquainted 
with the art of writing, which they probably did 
in the 3rd cent., when, having become acquainted 
with letters through the Romanized Britons, they 
invented for themselves their curious Ogam alpha¬ 
bet. As it has always been the belief oi the Gaels 
that these verses oi Araergin’s were the earliest 
ever composed in Ireland, it may very well be that 
they actually do represent the oldest surviving 
lines in the vernacular of any country in Europe 
except Greece alone: 

' 1 am the wind which breathee upon the sea, 

I am the wave of the ocean, 

I am the murmur of the billows, 

I am the ox of seven combats, 

I am the vulture upon the rock, 

1 am a beam of the sun, 

I am the fairest of plants, 

I am a wild boar in valour, 

1 am a salmon in the water, 

1 am a lake in the plain, 

1 am a word of science, 

I am a point of the lance of battle, 

I am the man who creates in the head (<.s. of man) 
the fire (i.e. the thought). 

Who is it that throws light upon the meeting on the 
mountain (if not I)? 

Who announces the ages of the moon (if not I)f 
Who teaches the place where couches the sea (if not I)?' 
It is only natural that D’Arbois de Jubainville, 
whose translation of these very difficult verses is 
here given, should discern in them a strong vein 
of Pantheism, which appears to run through the 
poem. It may, however, have no such pregnant 
signification, and may be merely a panegyric, 
couched in metaphor, upon the prowess of the singer 
himself. Another iK)em ascribed to the same 
Amergin appears to be an invocation of Ireland, of 
which he and his brothers took possession for the 
Milesians. It is unrhymed, has a tendency towards 
alliteration, and shows a strongly markM leaning 
towards dissyllabic diction, as— 

• I Invoke thee, Erin, 

Brilliant, brilliant tea. 

Fertile, fertile hill. 

Wavy, wavy wood, 

Flowing, flowing stream. 

Fishy, fishy lake,’ etc. 

The Irish annalists themselves have never been 
agreed as to the time when Ainermn is supposed 
to have sung these verses, some dating it as far 
back as 1700 b.c., and others placing it as late as 
800 B.C.. All that we con say with certainty is 
that they are very old. In lilce manner we find 
preserved the earliest satire said to have ever been 
pronounced in Ireland, and other pieces of the 
same nature, all undoubtedly of great antiquity 
and almost unintelligible, despite the heavy glosses 
added to them by the Irish of the Middle Agps. 

After the general establishment of Christianity 
in Ireland, which was largely owing to Saint 
Patrick, who commenced his missionaiy labours 
about the year 432—though there were Christians 
in the South of Ireland before his time—^we find 
the poets still occupying a very high position. In 
the preface to the old law-book the Seanchtis Mdr^ 
some of whose tracts in their present form cannot, 
says Jubainville, be later than the close of the 
6tn cent., we read that the Old Law had been 
reduced to form by the Irish poets long before St. 
Patrick’s time. ‘Whoever the poet was,* says 
the text, * who connected it by a tnread of poetry 
before Patrick, it lived until it was exhibited to 
Patrick. The preserving shrine is the poetry, and 
theSeanchus, or Law, is what is preserved therein.* 
The tract itself begins thus: 

‘The Seanchiu of the men of Erin—whst has preserved ItT 
The joint memory of two seniors, the tradition from one to 
another, the eomposition of poets: 

Here it is that we probably come upon the real 
secret of the early poet’s importance, which, as we 
know, placed him next to the prince and rendered 
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his person sacrosanct. This importance arose from 
the fact that, in an age when writing was not known 
or nsed, he, and he alone, possessed the power of 
throwing law, history, and, above all, genealogy, 
into such forms as could be stereotyped upon the 
only material then available—the human memory. 
We know from C®sar {de Bell. Grill, vi. xiv. 4) 
that the Gaulish Druids who could write, and who 
used (ireek letters for ordinary jiurposes, neverthe¬ 
less refused to commit to writing any of the con¬ 
siderable number of verses which they were obliged 
to learn. Ceesar seems to think that they did tliis 
partly to keep their lore a secret known only to 
themselves, and partly to strengthen the memory 
of their disciples. It is very probable, however, 
that the Druids’ verses, in which, as in the verses 
of the early Irish poets, laws, genealogies, rights, 
and prohibitions were enshrined, had had their 
origin, in Gaul as in Ireland, long before the art 
of writing had been ditlused, and the priestly class, 
always conservative by nature, had continued to 
hold fast to tradition, not only in the matter of 
their learning, but also in their manner of trans¬ 
mitting it. There is no indication, however, that 
the Irish ever imitated them in this respect, or 
showed any repugnance to committing to writing 
their own traditional lore, so soon as letters had 
once become common amongst them. 

The schools of the Irish poets subsisted for 
generations, side by side with the colleges of the 
cler^, in Ireland, but they were perhaps less 
firmly localized, and showed a tendency to attach 
themselves to the personalities of their master- 
poets and teachers rather than to particular locali¬ 
ties. It is also probable that there may have been 
a certain amount of confusion when the ancient 
Druidic schools began to break up and disintegrate, 
or rather before the ‘ sons of learning,’ as the Irish 
calle<i the students who attended them, began to 
specialize ; and it is nearly certain that the offices 
of historian, judge, poet, and genealogist were 
not sharply distinguished from one another for 
many generations. This will be the more readily 
understood if we remember that one of the principal 
tasks of the historian in early times was to preserve 
the tribal genealogies upon which the holding of 
land, and indeed the entire tribal system, depended. 
But both his history and genealogy were preserved 
in a shrine of poetry, and whoever was master of 
the contents of this poetry became, naturally and 
inevitably, the judge, who alone was able, from his 
own knowledge, to settle the disputes of the tribe 
and the suits of its individual members. Indeed, 
the office of poet did once legally carry with it the 
office of judge as well, according to Irish accounts, 
until the reign of Conor Mac Alessa, shortly before 
the birth of Christ. He it was who first made a 
law that the office of poet should not of necessity 
carry with it the office of judge also; for, says the 
old text, ‘ poets alone had the power of iudicature 
from the time that Amergin Whiteknee [the son of 
Milesius mentioned above as being the first Irish 
poet] delivered the first judgment in Erin.’ 

The profession of poet was so popular in early 
Irelana, that at one time, it is said, one third of 
the patrician families followed this calling. They 
expected to be supported by the genered public, 
and terrorized the wealthy with the threat of their 
satire. They constituted an intolerable burden 
upon the productive working part of the nation, 
and three distinct attempts were made to ^t rid 
of them altogether, the last at the Synod of Drum- 
oeat in A.D. 590, where their numbers were greatly 
out down and their prerogatives restricted, though, 
to counterbalance this, certain endowments of 
land were apportioned to provide for their schools. 
These institutions actually continued, with scarcely 
a break, until the 17th cent., when those few 


who escaped the spear of Elizabeth fell beneath 
the sword of Cromwell. In these schools, which 
were the lineal descendants of the old pre-Christian 
Druidic foundations, there gradually arose a com¬ 
plete system of specialization in learning. There 
still exist fragments of the metrical text-books 
used in these schools, preserved in the Book of 
Leinster (c. 1150) and other MSS, and that they 
date, partially at least, from pre-Christian times 
seems certain from their prescribing, amongst other 
items of the poet’s course, a knowledge of the 
magical incantations called LeniTdciidciy Itnhcis 
forosnai, and Dichetal do chennaihh na tuaithe. 
The poet was also obliged to learn an incanta¬ 
tion called Citnady of which the text says: 

* It ia used for flndinjf out a theft: one singes it, that is to say 
through the right fist on the track of the stolen beast [observe 
the antique assumption that the only kind of wealth to bo 
stolen is cattle], or on the track of the thief in case the beast is 
dead, and one sings it three times on the one track or the other. 
If, however, one does not find the track, one sings it through 
the right fist and goes to sleep upon it, and in one’s sleep the man 
who has brought it away is clearly shown and made known,’ etc. 
Another Citnad to be learned is one which desires 
length of life, and is addressed to ‘the Seven 
Daughters of the Sea, who shape the thread of the 
longdived children.’ Another curious operation 
with which the poet had to make himself familiar 
was the glam dichinUy intended to punish any 
king or prince who should refuse to a poet the 
reward of his poem. The poet, says the text, 

‘was to fast upon the lands of the king for whom the poem 
was to be madij; and the consent of thirty laymen, thirty 
bishops [a Christian touch added in later times to make the 
passage pass muster], and thirty poets should be had to com¬ 
pose the satire.’ 

The proceedings were weird and terrifying. There 
were seven ^ades of poets, of which the ollamh 
[ollav\ was tne highest, and the whole seven were 
to go, 

'at the rising of the sun, to a hill which should be situated at 
the boundary' of seven lands, and each of them was to turn his 
face to a different land, and the ollamh’g face was to be turned 
to the land of the king who was to be satirized, and their backs 
should be turned to a nawthorn which should be growing on the 
top of a hill; and the wind should be blowing from the north ; 
and each man was to hold a perforated stone and a thorn of the 
hawthorn bush in his hand ; and each man was to sing a verse 
of his composition for the king, the chief poet to take the lead 
with his own verse, and the others in concert after him with 
theirs; and each of them should place his stone and his thorn 
under the stem of the hawthorn tree; and, if it was they who 
were in the wrong in the case, the ground of the hill would 
swallow them; and, if it was the kinj^ who was In the wrong, 
the ground would swallow him, and his wife, and his son, and 
his steed, and bis robes, and his hound,’ etc. 

It is evident that these magic incantations and 
terrifying ceremonies found amongst the remnants 
of the poets’ books are realW renjnants of the pre- 
Christian teaching of the Druidic schools, which 
had embodied themselves in the text-books of later 
times. They show^ at once the superstitious rever¬ 
ence with which the poets must have been regarded, 
and the extreme antiquity of their schools and 
text-books; for it can scarcely be contended that 
such pieces of obvious Paganism had their origii 
after Ireland had been Christianized. 

The Irish poet was not called a ‘ bard ’ but a fie 
ijilla). The bard was, in comparison with him, 
only a rhymester; and, though both existed side 
by side, there was the greatest disparity of status. 
Where the JUe received his three cows for a poem, 
the bard bore away only a calf. The distinction 
between the j^e and the bard seems to have come 
to an end during the long-continued wars with the 
Norsemen, when much of Ireland’s internal policy 
was thrown into the melting-pot. There were 
seven orders of Jile, and the highest had something 
like a twelve years’ course berore he attained his 
degree. The oards were divided into ‘free’ and 
* un-free’ bards. There were eight classes of each, 
and each class was allotted by law the metres 
which it was allowed to make use of. A lower 
class could not use the metres belonging to a higher 
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class. Whether the Celts invented rh^me seomi 
open to don h(. Zeuss, t he father of Celtic learninof, 
asserts that t hey did. One tiling is certain : we tind 
the Irish as early as the 7th century—that is, long 
before any other people in Eurone made use of it— 
brin-ing rhymed poetry to a nigh pitch of per¬ 
fection. It is no exaggeration to say that by no 
people on the globe, at any period ot the world’s 
nistory, was poetry so cultivated and so re- 
muneratetl as it was in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages, and even down to the 17th century. In the 
16th and following centuries the poets fell under 
the ban of the English State, because, as Spenser 
puts it, their poems were ‘tending for the most 
parte to the hurte of the English or [ti»e] niaynten- 
aunce of they re owne lewde libertye, they being most 
desirous thereof.’ The severest Acts were passed 
against them, and numbers of them were hanged. 
The present writer cannot recall a single poet 
who took the side either of the English invaders 
or of the Reformation. So thoroughly was all 
indigenous Irish civilization stamped out under the 
Penal Laws, that, by the close of the 18th cent., 
there was probably not a single person living who 
could compose in any of the 400 metres practised by 
the ancient schools. A new school of poetry arose 
among the unlearned, and accentual metres took 
the place of syllabic poetry, and so it continues to 
this day. 

Outside of its marvellous development of metric, 
the most interesting feature of Irish poetry is 
perhaps its appreciation of nature in all its moods, 
its love of the sea, the forest, and wild scenery, 
which it seems to have developed long before other 
European literatures. 

LiTiRATURi.—O'Curry, Mannert and Customs of ths Ancient 
Irish, Svols., London. 1873, and the same author’s Lectures on 
the MS Materials of Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 1878; 
Hardiman, Irish Minstrelsy, or Hartlic Remains of Ireland, 
London, 1831; Thurneysen, ‘ Mitt^lirische Verslehren,’ Irische 
Texts, 8rrl ser. i., liCipzig, 1891; Transactions of the Ossianie 
Society, vol. ▼., ‘The Proce<xlinge of the irreat Bardic Institu¬ 
tion,’ Dublin, 1860 ; O’Donovan. Book of Rights, Dublin, 1847 ; 
Sigerson, Bards of thedael and (falCt, London, 1907 ; Keating, 
Hwory of Ireland (Irish Texts .Sm^iety’s ed. 1908), iii. 93 ff. ; 
Atkinson, On Irish Metric, Dublin, 1884; Hyde, LUerary 
History of Ireland, Londou, 1899. 

Douglas Hyde. 

BARDS (Welsh).—i. DeSnition and scope of 
the term.—In Wehsh the modem form of the term 
fora poet is hardd English soft <A], but, at 
an earlier stage in the history of the language, 
the form was bard. In one of the old Welsh 
glosses (8th or 9th cent.) on Martianus Capella the 
word ‘epica’ is glossed as hardaul [ = moa. Welsh 
harddol]. In the Cornish Vocabulary (Zeuss-Eljel, 
p. 1070), ‘tubicen’ is explained as barth [/A = W. 
dd] hirgorn (‘ the bard or the long horn ’), while in 
Breton the corresponding form barz is given in the 
Catholicon as menestrier (‘a mime’). In Welsh, 
as in Irish, the term ‘ bard ’ preserveil the meaning 
which it had in Gaulish. Posidonius, quoted by 
Athenieiis {vi. 49, p. 246c*<^), refers to the poets of 
the Celts as ^dpbci {bardoi), and says that these 
are poets who utter praises with song. The same 
writer, quoted l)y Strabo (iv. 4. 4, p. 197), speaks 
of ^dpdoi, ovdreis {vates)f and 5pvlSai {druidai) as 
‘three tribes’ (-p/a 4>vXm) among the Celts, the 
bards being ‘ composers of hymns and poets ’ 
{vfxvrfral xal roirjrcU). Diodoms, also (v. 31. 2), 
speaks of the bards of the Gauls as * composers of 
songs’ (TotTral p,e\&y), while he further states that 
they sang, accompanied by instruments like lyres, 
praising some and reviling others. One of these 
instruments in use among the Britons, as we learn 
from Venantius Fortunatus, was called crotta 
(Welsh, erwth). It will be seen from these refer¬ 
ences t hat the bards appear to have had a recognized 
place in Celtic social life, and one of the most 
oharacteristic features of the development of 


poetry in Wales has been the close association of 
the bards and their productions with the satis¬ 
faction of certain social needs of a literary 
character. 

The existence of the term ‘bard’ in the same 
form in l)oth the Goidelic and the Brythonic 
branches of the Celtic family shows that it was in 
use before the separation of these two branches. 
At the same time it can hardly have been used as 
a professional term in the period of Italo-Celtic 
unity (to which philolomcal considerations point), 
since there is no trace of it in the Italic languages, 
while the term corresponding to o^drut (Lat. vates^ 
Irish fdith, WeXehgwaxvd, ‘ song’) appears to have 
been common to Ualic and Celtic in that period. 
It was probably as the official spokesman in song 
of the feelings of his tribe on imjiortant occasions 
that the Celtic bard gained his name. He would 
be tlie recognized composer for his community of 
elegies and eulogies an<I, if need were, of satires. 
His elegies and eulogies may well have included 
in their scope not only the recently dead, but also 
the famous heroes of the tribe or family with 
which he was associated, while hymns in praise of 
the gods were no doubt from time to time com- 
noseu by these oflicial interpreters of tribal feeling. 
Cwsar (a« fiell. Gall. VI. xiv. 4) tells us tliat it was 
the practice of the Druids to teach their disciples 
a large Ixxly of oral poetry, which they were not 
lluwed to commit to writing, lest thereby their 
memory should be impaired. 

Much of the interest of the evolution of Welsh 
poetry consists in a study of its correlation with 
the varying social needs of the VV^elsh community, 
and also the gradual growth of a body of poetry 
which, as in modem countries generally, is an 
ndividual rather than a social product. It is of 
nterest, too, to note how the poetry of Wales has 
been the expres-sion, not only of various literary 
wants of a social character, but also of the thoughts 
generated by the beauty of Nature and by the 
vicissitudes of human life. It contains many 
)oeni8 and lines of tnie insight and real esthetic 
leauty, and shows that the minds of many Welsh 
poets have been attuned to the signal grandeur 
and charm of the scenery of Wales. 

2. The bards in the Welsh laws.—In the Welsh 
laws of Howel Dda (10th cent.), the bards have a 
recognized place in the social order, and have 
official representatives in the royal household. 
The three bardic grades appear to have been (1) 
Pencerdd (‘chief of song’), or Bardd Cndeiriog 
(‘the throned bard’); (2) Bardd teulu (‘the liard 
of the house-host or retinue’); and (3) bards of 
he lowest grade, who were called sometimes 
llerwyr^ sometimes Ofer^eirdd (‘sufierfluous 
bards and sometimes hiexrdd Yupydeit (‘bards 
receiving entertainment’). The throned bard sat 
next lielovv the iudge of the court in the upper 
portion of the hall, while the bard of the honseliold 
sat on one l)and of the chief of the household in 
he lower portion, the chief of the household being 
a son of the king, or his nephew, or some other 
member of the blood-royal. One of the duties of 
he chief of the household, we are told, was to 

f >)ace the harp in the hands of the bard of the 
lousehold at the three principal feasts (Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Christmas). One of his privi¬ 
leges, too, was that he could have a song from the 
bard of the household whenever he might desire 
It. One section of the Welsh laws enumerates 
he duties and privileges of ‘the bard of the 
lousebold,’ and among them the following:— 

* He is to have his land free, and his horse in attendance, and 
lie linen clotbinf from the queen, and hie woollen clothing 
'rom the king. He Is to have the clothes of the steward at the 
three principal feetlvals. When a song is desired, the chaired 
bard is to b^n, the first song of Ood and the second of the 
'ing who shall own the palace, or, if there be none. let him 
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pin<^ of another kin;;. After the chaired hard, the iiard of Hie i 
hooKchold, in to siiiK three soni^s on varioua subjects. If tiie 
queen desire a sonj^j let the iiard of tiie household ^^o to sinj^ to 
iier witiioiil limitation, in a low voice, so that the hall may not 
i)e distorlu-d i>v him. He ia to have u cow, or an o\, from the 
booty ohtuineil by the household from a horder-eountry, after 
a third has ;;one to the kin^ ; and he is, when they share the 
spoil, to siii^' the “.Monarchy of Britain "to them. When he 
shall go with other l)ards he is to have the share of two.’ 

riic (lironed hard, or chief of son;^, wlio stood 
in tlie hi;.;hc«t }>osition of all, has Ids functions and 
jtrivilc.oos also descviheil. 

‘ Ho is to ba\e his land free. Ho is to begin with a song of 
the heity, and ne.xt of the king who shall own the palace, or 
of another. The chief of song only is to solicit, ami of the 
common gains of himself and c.ompanions he is to have two 
hliaros. lie is to have twenty-four j»ence from every minstrel, 
when he may have finished his instruction. He i.s to have 
twenty-four pence from every woman on marriage, if ho have 
not reoeiicd it from her before. He is to have the amobj/r 
(“ min iage-fee’’) Of the daug-hters of the minstrels. He is to 
Io<lgt with the (“ heir-apparent ").■ 

For a hard o( unusual .skill tho term prydydd 
was soinetinics einiiloyed, and the chieflainsldp of 
son/j was obtained by a bardic conte.st (ynirysson) 
in tbc form of a dispute between the two candidate.^. 
An y/nrysaon of this kind (probtibly incomplete) is 
'till extant (see Myi'<yrian Arrhfi[<>l<K]y‘^ p. 154rt). 
Otluir terms uslmI in tbe inediteval period were 
I 'tdj'trdd (fuiind in tbe ymrysson in (juestion), and 
Posjurdd, tbe earliest instance of wbieh is in the 
Hook uf 'raliessin (14th cent.), jioern i., 1. 13, but 
the precise force of tbi.'se term.s is uncertain. 

It is clear from tbe.se indications that tlie pro- 
fe.ssions of tbe [Hjet ami tbe minstrel were closely 
linked together, and jtractised, not infrequently at 
any rate, by the same person. 'Die chief of song 
.•vpjiears to have exercised magisterial functions 
ovt?r tbo--c of lower rank, and also to have 
lieen (lu.* umiiire in bardic di.sputes. Another 
funetion which the Welsh bards (even the pencerdd) 
exercised wTbs that of the story-teller {ryfarwydd), 
and the term Mtibinogi^ representing the oldest 
stratum of Welsh mediieval narrative, anpears to 
Ihj deriveil from mabivntj, a term found in some 
of tbe triad.s for an apjtrentice or disciple bard, 
})ossibly because this body of narrative was com¬ 
mitted" to numiory by tbe bardic beginner. Tlie 
men who composed tho mediieval vaticinations 
(d(ir<j(p/n'ni), such as we lind in the Black Book of 
(’arm.'irl hen and the Book of 'I'aliessin, were called 
drriryi/doti. In the Collatio C<inonuni (Paris, BtbL 
no/.), 31S2 fjirior to end of lltli cent,), doryuid (or 
d'tryuid — dt'nrydd) is a gloss on ‘ pithonicus,’and 
means ‘ a s<mt.' 

3 . The oldest remains of Welsh poetry.—The 
oldest remains of Welsh poetry now extant are 
coutained in the following documents: (1) A MS 
of the jHirajdwdse (f the Gos]>cls into Lotui hcxa- 
)fieters, vindc by C. Vcftiusi Aquiliniis luvcncns, in 
the University Idhrary at Cambridge, transcribed 
in the 9th ccnliiry. 

Tlu> .MS coiilain.s two Welsh jKicms written In the pre-Norman 
Wflsh B( ript orihograpliy, which are from all indications 
cont(.'iniKDrury uilli the Welsh glosses of the 0th century. The 
first i>oem is a liinm, not unlike some of those contained in 
the I'.hwk Book of Carmarthen (see below), and the second a 
personal }>oem exprcs-"iNe of loneliness and sadness, of the aaine 
(ffnre as the ‘ blywarch Hen’ poetry of the Black Book of 
Carniartheii and the Red Book of Hergest. The subjective 
strain of this fragment ia characteristic of this m>e of early 


poetrv. 

(2) A n nth cent. MS of St. Augustine s * de 
Trinitatc,' now in the Idbraiy of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

In the opinion of the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, three lines 
and a won! of Welsh verse have been written by Johannes, son 
of Sulien, Bishop of .St. David’s (1071-lOyJ). These hues are of 
interest, hecaiuse they are undoubtedly taken from a poem of 
which we have some fragments in the Book of Aneinn (see 
helow). 

(3) The Black Book of Carmarthen (12th and 


early 13th cent.). . 

This MB conUins some poems by Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, 
which are undoubtedly of the I Jth cent. ; also certain vaticina¬ 
tions put into the mouth of Myrddin (Merlin), which clearly 
refer to historical events of the 12th century. These vaticina- 
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ti'iin are expansions of the legend of Myrddin and the story of 
the battle of Arderydd (see Mermn), The first poem in this 
.MS deals with Hie same topic in the form of a short dialogue 
between Myrddin and Taliessin. One of the features of the 
poetry of the Black Book of (.'armarthen is the fondness which 
it allows for the dialogue form. The fragments of old Welsii 
poetry whiirh it contains consist, in adilitiou to the preceding 
jMjeniH, of hymns, a <lialogue hiitween the soul and the body, a 
.s<*n.-s of Htan/.a.s cornniemoraiory of Welsh heroes, called ‘The 
Staii/.as <if the Oraves,’ a group i>f poems which are related to 
the Arthuri.an legend, ami a few other poems referring to 
legendary characters and episorles. Part of the interest of 
these poems coiisisU in the indications which they give of the 
exi.stetice of a hofly of Welsh poetry tijrming a heroic cycle, 
parallel to th- prose narratives of the Mahinogiori and (JeolYrey 
of -Monmouth, and to the allusions and summaries of the Triads 
Tim poems of this cycle were not, as a rule, long, and consisted 
somet'.mes only of a lew etKjhjtuon (‘stanzas ). Dcca-sionally, 
as m the poems attributed to 1,1> warch Hen, we find a note of 
genuine [loelry. as in the grajiluc 'IcscrijUion of the scones of 
wmt* r. .Some of this poetry doubtless goes back at least to the 
'.tth cent., since it is siinilar in st^le to tho second Welsh poem 
of the Cmlex Juvenci. It is not improbable that subjective 
solil-.(plies of this kind wore e\olv. (l out of more objective 
heroic jxx-n.s descri})tive of battle and adventure. 

(4) ihr Booh of Ayieu'in (early 13 l1i cent,). 

Thi.s .M.S contains the poem called ‘ Y Gododin,’ a long poem 
of y;Js line.s, t->g' tlier with shorter poems called ‘ Gorchan 
lulvulch,’ ‘G'lrd’.an Adebon,’ ‘Gori'haii (J\'nvelvri,' and 
‘Goreban Mfc clervv,’the last-mentioned poem bung attributed 
in the M.S to Taliessin. Part of it is wrillm in an orthography 
akin to that of the glosses, and a close an.il>sis oi it shows that 
it consist.^ in [>arts of fragments of poems identical with p(jrtir)n 3 
of ‘the Go<l().Im.’ ‘'Ihe Gododin,’ too, when analyzed, reveals 
signs of Ining of a composite character; it conUiins some 
repetition of sUinzas, and series of stanzas have been broken up 
by intervening matter. ‘The G(alodin ’ is best regarded as a 
(’urpus of short poems relating mainly to the battle of Gatraeth, 
fought between the Britons of the North and the men of Dein 
.and Beriiicia. The family which holds the leading place m 
this ImkIv of verse is that of Cynvarch, to which Cynon ah 
tdydno Kiddin and Urien Bheged belonged. It is of interest to 
notice that, in one line of ‘Gorchan Maelderw,’ Arthur is 
mentioned iu words which imply that he was a leading figure 
in this cycle. 

(5) The Book of T(diessin (14th cent.). 

This M.S contains a collection of poetry that has clear links 
of connexion with the earlier lieroio cycle. Just as in the 
Vaticinations the personality of .Myrddin is brought into the 
foreground ami made the mouthpiece of prophecy, so in the 
Book of Tali(;ssin the legend of Taliessin is t.iken as a basis, and 
he is made the mouthpiece of ver.ses narrating events legendary 
and hist<.)rifxal in the pa.st, at which in the course of his trans¬ 
formations he had been present. The poetry that is attributed 
to him is interspersed with allu.sions to the monastic studies of 
the Middle Ages, which suggest that it w as composed by a monk 
(or monks) rather than a professional bard. Much of the 
interest of this poetry, which is very dltfioult and obscure, is 
that it has preserved for us many verse parallels to narratives 
contained in the Mabinogion and the Triads, ami, among them, 
some very interesting fragments of Welsh Arthurian legemL 
We here find, too, references to certain of the characters of the 
F'our Branches of the .Mabinogi, which enable us to supplement 
the accvmnt given of them in prose. Some of the poems in the 
book bear evidence of being poems of the heroic type, cognate 
with ‘ the Godo<lin ’ and the oldest parts of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen, and it is worthy of note that the interest ajipcars 
to centre round Urien Khcged. 

(G) The Red Book of Hergest (14 th and IStli cents.). 

This M.S, which belongs to Jesus College, Oxford, and which 
is deposit^ for greater safety in the Bodleian Library, contains 
a considerable body of poetry belonging to the same strata as 
the MSS already mentioned. It is especially rich in poetry of 
the type attributed to Llywarcli Hen, as, for insUnce, the 
elegies on Cynddylan and Urien Khegcd. Doubtless much of 
this poetry has grown by accretion round an older nucleus, and 
the topography suggests that Powys (Mid-Wales) was the cliief 
region where it vvas develoi>ed. It is in this Ix'.dy of poetry 
that iimch of the charm of early Welsh verse consists, though 
much that was once thought to be pre-Norman wa.s doubtless 
composed in tbe Norman period ; and some of the poetry may 
even owe its origin to the Abbey of StraU Marcella (in Welsh 
Vstrad Marchi'U), near Welshpool, in Montgomeryshire, where 
it is probable that the Red Book of Hergest was copied. 

(7) In the White Book of Rhydderch and the Red 
Book of Hergest texts of the Mabinogion there are 
a few englynion embedded in the narrative, as, for 
example, in Branwen, daughter of Idyr, Math ab 
Mathonwy, and Ktillnvch and Ohven. Possibly 
these englynion may be older than the prose 
narrative, and may be as old as any portion that 
is extant of Welsh poetry. 

'Ihere can be little doubt that the struggle with 
the English gave rise to a series of poems com* 
memorative of the chief battles and their heroes, 
but it is difficult to say whether any of these poems 
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are now extant. The existing l>ody of pre-Norman 
Welsh poetry sliows signs of evoJution, due to the 
emphasizing of the personality of the poet^ who 
were coiineeted with the chief heroic tigures, and 
the attribution to them of sentiments and poetry 
that seemed appropriate to them. For example, 
Aneirin is made to relate his own visit to the 
warriors at Catraeth, his imprisonment, and his 
escape ; Taliessin is made to give the story of his 
transformations and his relations with Maelgwn 
Gwynedd and Elphin ; Llywarch Hen is nuule to 
utter lamentations over the pa.st, and Myrddin 
prophecies as to the future. Behind these deveh>p- 
ments, however, there lies in each case the older 
and simpler objective tyjie of Welsh poetry. 

4 . The historical poetry of the ‘ Gogyn/eirdd.*— 
This body of poetry is contained in the Myi^frian 
Ardfiaiologif, and is undoubtedly contemporaneous 
with the persons and the events which it describes. 
It was written by the leading Welsh poets of their 
day, who were in close touch with the princes 
wliose elegies and eulogies they for the most part 
sing. It IS not improbable that much other poetiy 
was composed in >\'ales at the time, but it is the 
work of the court-poets alone tliat has come down 
to us. This poetry sliows all the traces of pro¬ 
fessional skill and technique : the language is 
singularly terse, the vocabulary and grammar are 
largely archaic and traditional, and there are not a 
few reminiscences <}f the older poetry. Bravery 
and generosity are the qualities most extolled in 
the princes. Allusions to battles and similar his¬ 
torical events are frequent. War is tlie dominant 
theme, though there are occasional glimpses of an 
interest in nature and even of the poetry of love. 
The spirit of this historical poetry is clearly akin 
to that of the earlier heroic poetrv, to the characters 
of which it is full of allusions. There is not a tnvee 
within it of colloquialism, or of an etVort after the 
simplicity of prose. Here and there we find line.s 
of signal strength and beauty ; but the poet, as a 
rule, aims far more at vigour and force than at 
aesthetic charm. The following are the chief re¬ 
presentatives of this tyj:)e of Welsh poetry in the 
12th and 13th centuries :— 

Meilir (11*20-1160), the bard of Oruffydd ahCynan, prince of 
Gwynedd. Gwaichmai, son of Meilir (1150-lllX>), the imrd of 
Gniffydd ab Cyrian’s son, Owain G\<'yned<l. Thi-S |>oet, as his 
poern ‘ Gwalchniai's Delight ’ shows, had a ^,'enuine appreciation 
of nature. Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr (ll.M)-12(X)), the bard of 
Madog ab Meredydd, prince of Powys (Mid-Walts). His verse is 
disting^jished by strength and terseness rather than beauty, but 
he too, in a'pcjem addressed to Eva, daughter of Madog, shows 
something of that delicate sense of beauty which chameteri/ed 
his contemporary Gwaichmai. Owain Cyveiliog (ll.M)-1197), a 
prince, whose elegy on his dead warriors shows traces of the 
study of ‘ The Oododin' and of genuine poetic feeling. In 
Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd (1140-117*2) we have a princely 
bard, whose love-poems have the true ring of Welsh amatory 
poetry', and show unmistakably that the poetic appreciation of 
Kature had its representatives in Wales even amia the stress of 
war. Llywarch ab Llywelyn (1160-1220) wrote for the most 

{ »art in honour of the line of Gwynedd and of Llywelyn ab 
orwerth, perhaps the greatest prince of that line. The same 
tradition was carried on by Uafydd Benvras 01^1240), 
Einiawn ab Gwaichmai (1170-1220), Einiawn Wann (1200- 
1250), Elidyr Sais, Llywelyn Fardd, Bleddyn Fardd, and 
others. Einiawn ab Gwaichmai composed a ver^ striking elegy' 
on Nest, daughter of Hywel. During this period poetry, too, 
was composed in honour of the Ix)rd Rhys of Deheubarth (S. 
Wales) and his descendants, by Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, 
Phylip Brydydd (12fX»-12i)0), and by Prydydd Bychan (1210- 
1260), In this body of poetry we find, too, several religious poems, 
which show that there was no definite cleavage between the 
eccle.siastical and the secular poetry of Wales, The spirit of this 
epoch of Welsh poetry mav be regarded os culminating in the 
elegy written by Gruffydd ab Yr Ynad Coch (1260-13001 on 
Llywelyn ab Gruffydd, the la.st prince of Gwynedd, who was killed 
in 1282. This elegy is one of the finest In the Welsh language. 

5 . Welsh poetry from the death of Llywelyn to 
the Reformation.—It is a striking testimony to the 
vitality of Welsh poetry that the fall of Llywelyn 
appears to have made no appreciable difference to 
its progress. In Gwynedd, as had already been 
the case in other parts of Wales, some of the 


loading families became successors to the princes in 
their .->up]H>rt of the jxiets. Among these families, 
none was more prominent than that of Tudur ab 
Goronwy of Penmynydd, Anglc-sey, the ancestor of 
Henry VII. In various parts of Wales new zones 
of poetry grew up, grouped round centres of lay 
ana ecclesiastical patronage ; for the great abbeys 
of Basingwerk, Valle Crueis, Aberconwy, Cymmer, 
Strata Marcella, Strata Florida, Wliitland, Neath, 
Talley, Margam, and Tintern, together with the 
priories of Beildgelert, Cardigan, Carmarthen, and 
Sloiimoutli, were important factors in the en- 
eouragenient of Wtdsii literature. Side by side 
with the composition of original works had gone 
the translation of secular and religious legends 
from Frencli. and the works of the poets bear 
abundant evidence of ai'iiuaintance with the name- 
and the atmospliere of romance, Ixith native and 
foreign. The fall of Llywelyn would appear to 
have turned the eurrent of the Welsh Muse 
towards those gentler themes which were never 
alien to her. The language became simpler and 
more intellij^ihle, though in formal eulogies and 
elegies the older style still maintainetl itself. 

Of the newer poetry the chief repre^^.•Iltatlves were Gruffudd 
ab Mare<l\<i<l, Oruff\(id ab Dafydd at> Tudur, Hywel ab Eiuion 
Lygliw, l.lywelwi Uoeh ab Meurig Ikii, and Dafydd abGviilym. 
OfTberte. Hywel «ib Eiiiiou Lygliw is best known astheanlhor 
of a }>oejn t>n Mxfanwy of Dinas Mran, Llywelyn Goch a» the 
author <if a retnarkal>l\ fine elegy on Lleucu Llwyd of reiinal, 
while Dafydd ab Gwilym is the author of alK)ul three Imndrecl 
j>oemH oharaottri/ed in many inRtances by vivid ohser\alien of 
nature, fertility of imagination, a most catholic sympathy, ami 
genuine jKietio insii^lit. His exact daU* cannot be determined 
with certainty, i*ut no flourished approximately in the first half 
of the 14th Century. It is clear from his {xictry that, he was in 
touch with all the leading zouvs of Welsh {.Kietry in hi.s lime, 
those of Anglesey, North Cardiganshire, Emit n, .Morgannwg, and 
Gwent. In Anglesey he would appear to have been in hi-* vouih 
associated in some capacity with a umnahtic institution, hut his 
poetry is animated h\ a dehhiTule anti-a.Hct iic tendency ami .ui 
intense passion for nature. .Much of Dafydd ahGwilMu’s si.ill 
consists in his |v:»\ver of describing the essentials of an t or 
a scene in a lew telling lines. His spirit is that of a relinetl 
humanism, and l*is verse Ivears the impress of elegant ami 1 ul- 
tured surroumlings. His jioems aliound In allusions to native 
and other legend.^ and romances, and the various series, which 
certain of hi.s poems form, are, as it were, so many romances in 
verse. His favourite metre is the CifU']/(Ll, a uu^tre inxemed 
either by himself or by one of his contemjioraries, h\ strio-uig 
together a series of ('ouplels con.sisting of the lust two lim s 0 ! 
an eiX'jlyn ; or else this metre, if not then inventeti, was one whn h 
ha<l been kept in the background of the pioetry of the earlier 
period, since no Instance of it liefore the time of Dafydd ab 
Gwilym apfvears to be extent. In all his p<ieins, except hi.s fi)rtu,il 
eulogies and elegies, Dahdd ab Gwilym e.schews arcbai.MUH. and 
aims at a simple and lucid, yet original and artistic, style. Tin- 
singular richiiCHS of his genius created a new epoch in Welsh 
poetry, ami he is succeeded by a numf>erof imitators, psperi.vlh 
in hi.s love-poetry. It would be a mistake, however, to 3upp'e.c 
that hi.s was the sole influence current in Welsh {>oelry at this 
time. We find in Sion Cent (aVsnit 13.')(i), for instance, empha.sis 
laid on the ethical rather than the ritual nr ascetic wide of religion, 
and a note of poetic realism in a poem expri'ssing s^Tiipathy with 
the toiler. 

One of the most characteristic features of Welsh 
rioetry at all periocis has been its fidelity to the 
facts of human life in Wales, a life mainly of toil 
by land and sea ; to the prominence in corbsciou.snes.s 
01 the es.sential facts of tlie common lot of man, 
those of birth, of death, of the uncertainty of life, 
of disappointment, of failure, of {mverty* ami 
struggle, relieved by love, by the l>eauty of Nature, 
by occasional success, by the kindness and gener 
osity of friends, and hy the charm of the mu.se. 
Until the acces-sion of Henry VII. we find at intei val.s 
the continuance of the older tradition of the poetry 
of war and political intere.-^t, as in the poems of 
lolo Goch (late I4th and early I5th cent.), the 
friend of Owen Glyndwr (Glendower), (iutto’r 
Glyn (14.30-1468), and Lewis Glyn Cothi (1440- 
14(K)). The political interests of these period.s are 
reflected also in the Brudmxiy or ‘ Vaticinia,’ to 
which they gave rise. In some of its aspetds 
VVelsh rioeti-y was closely associated with the 
highly developed social life of the time, and re 
quests for favours and thanks for favours grant^ 
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were not complete witliout being ernbodierl in 
verse. This led to the practice of minute descrip¬ 
tions of various objects, animate and inaniinate, 
and at times there is a tendency to have recourse 
to over-ingenious and far-fet< hed conuiarisons. 

The chief imitators of Dafydd ah (iwilym are Dafydd Nanmor 
(1830-1300), Bedo Aerddren (r. 1480) and Bedo Brwynllys (c. 
1460), Bedo Phylip Bach(c. 1480), leuan Deulwyn (1460-1490), 
and Dafydd ab Edmwnt (1440-1480). 

The intimate conne.xion of the Welsh poets of this 

f ieriod with the life of their country, and their often 
ligh sense of literary art, make their works 
invaluable for a stutly of tiie Welsh mind and of 
its social and other idcal.s at this time. Here, 
again, certain zones of poetry, often floiiri.shing 
around the home of some iKJwerfiil patron, rise 
into i»rominence, such as tnc North-East z<me, 
where we liave the ‘ three brothers of March- 
wiail ’ (c. llkiO), and also loh) Goeh, Meredvild ab 
Rhys, Gutto’r Glyn, Daf^’dd ab Edmwnt, and 
Guttyn Owain (1450-1480) ; the South-East zone, 
where Bedo Brwynllys, Hywel Dali (c. 1450), licwis 
(ilyn Cothi, lorwerth Fynglwyd, leiian Deulwyn, 
and others llourislusl ; wliile there were other 
important zones around Tywyn in South-West 
Ganligansliire, an<l Machynlleth in Montgomery- 
shire. A large portion of tlu; poetry of this period 
is still extant in MS, and, under the encourage¬ 
ment of the University of Wales, its serious and 
thonmgli study is now I’ominencing. As the poets 
of the p(‘rio(l were in elos(* touch with the leading 
families of Wale-^, tliey reflect very faithfully the 
dominant i<lea-> of the circles wherein they moved, 
especially during tlie Wars of the B(>ses, In these 
l>oems, too, w(‘ see the contrast Indween Welsh 
rural life, which was in harmony with the Welsh 
tradition, and that of the lK)r<nighs, which were 
practically' Englisli garrisons estaliUshe<l in Wales. 

In some cases the bardic i)rofession was continued 
from fatlier tp son, os in the case of Howel Swrdwal 
(157n-14*JD) and leuan ap H(jwel Swrdwal, Tndur 
Peullyn and leuan ap dTidur Penllyn, Dafydd 
Nanmor the elder, Rhys Nanmor, ami Dafydd 
Nanmor tlie younger. The j)oets wlio most reAect 
political movements during this period are lolo 
Gocli, Dafydd Nanmor, l.ewis Glyn Cothi, and 
Gutto’r Glyn. The joy felt by Wales in the acces- 
.“ion of Henry VII. is retleeted in a j»oem by Dafj'dd 
Llwyd addresseil to ‘ Henry VII. after he had won 
the kingdom, and to Artlmr his son when he was 
Uun,’ Several of the Welsh hards appear to have 
legarded the accession of Henry vn. as in some 
degree a restoration of the prestige of M’ales. 

()ne of the most striking features of this period 
i.s the interest taken in the language and metre of 
Welsh iK)etry, and even in the Bed Book of Her^e.st 
there is a grammar of the WeLsh language and an 
account of Welsh versification, which appears to 
have been widely copied and studied. During 
this peritKi, too, the bardic profession l>ecame so 

n ailar that its maintenance threatened to become 
mrden on the country, and means had to be 
devised to distinguish between the competent and 
the incompetent. Whatever gatherings of their 
own the Welsh bards may have had when they 
met from time to time at the courts of the j)rinces 
and the houses of their patrons, it i.s certain that 
the Carnmrthen Eisteddfod of 1451 hod a \ery 
definite aim and purpose, namely, to serve m a 
bardic assize for the repression of the wanderings 
of uncertified bards and minstrels. The hauling 
spirits at this Eistcddftxl were Gnitt’udd ab Nicola^, 
a prominent Carmarthenshire gentleman ; LlawcU 
den, a bard from South Wales; and Dafydd ab 
Eilmwnt, from the zone of North-E^t VN al^. 
These emphasized the importance of skill in the 
twenty-four alliterative metres of Welsh poetry, and 
devised a regular system of bardic graduation. The 
Glamorganshire bards rebelled against the stnn- 
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gency of this system, and set up a system of their 
own. There are indications that, coincident with 
the introduction of English music into Wales, 
English metres, easier in character than those of 
the \V elsh tradition, came in also. The consequence 
was that a new impetus was given to poetic com¬ 
position, and the number oi professional bards 
8tea<lily grew. In 1524 and 1568, Kisteddfodau, or 
Bardic Assizes, had again to be held to seek once 
more to cla.ssify the bards. It is significant that 
these two Eisteddfodau were h(dd at Caerwys, in 
Flintshire, witliin the Nortli-East zone, where 
Welsh poetry was at this time most Hourishing. 
Ihe leading bard of the first Caerwys Eisteddfod 
was Tudur Aled, from Lhinsannan, in Denbigh¬ 
shire, a nephew and pupil of Dafydd ab Edmwnt. 
This brilliant poet is dbtinguished by his skill in 
de.seription and in the composition of striking 
coujdets. His pupil, Grufriidcl Hiraethog, was the 
teach(‘r of some oi the leading bards of the Second 
(’aerwys histeddfod, such as Siinwnt Fychan, Wil¬ 
liam (Jynwal, Sion Tndur, and William Ll^n. In 
North Wales poetry flourislied at this time chiefly 
in the Noi th-East zone, but there was also an irn- 
nortant zone in South Carnarvonshire and West 
Alerionethshire and anotlier in Montgomeryslure, 
with which Dr. John Davies of Mallwyd, a promi¬ 
nent Welsli grammarian and lexicographer of the 
reigns of Elizabetii and James I., was in contact. 
The Mostyn family at Gloddaeth, near Elandiidno, 
and Mostyn, in Flintshire, and the family of Salis- 
hnrv of Kng, near Corwen, w'cre great patrons of 
Welsli poetry at this time. Some of the most beauti¬ 
ful poetry of the Tudor period is that attributed 
to Rhys Goch ab Rhiccert (see lolo MSS). It is 
characterized by intense feeling for Nature and a 
genuine eesthetic sense. The older social poetry, 
too, contains, especially in William Ll^n, some 
very striking and graphic lines. The period of the 
Reformation was one of great activity in the poetic 
zones, especially of N. Wales. 

6 . Welsh poetry from the Reformation to the 
present day.— During the period of the Common¬ 
wealth, Welsh poetry received little support or 
encouragement, owing to the decay of several of 
the older W’elsh families, which were strongly 
Ko 3 'alist in sympathy. Moreover, the Welsh 
gentry had ceased bv this time, apart from ex¬ 
ceptional cases, to cultivate the Welsh tongue, so 
that the older social poetry fell into the back¬ 
ground. Nevertheless, it was in the period of the 
Commonwealth that liuw Morns of Pontymeibion 
iu East Denbighshire, a strong Boj’alist and a 
brilliant composer of love poems, continued the 
tradition of the ‘ Rhys Goch ab Rhiccert’ poetry, 
which was largely the outcome of the newer 
, inusic.il needs of Wales. The brothers Grufiudd, 
William, and Rliisiart Phylip of Ardudw*y carried 
1 on the literary tradition of their fatlier, Sion 
Phylip, and there is extant a poem on the death 
of Charles I. written by William Phylip. After 
the Restoration we find this tradition carried on 
in Merionetiishire by Sion Dafydd Laes, who 
wrote an elegy on Charles ll., and in South 
Carnarvonshire from about 1692-1714 by Owen 
Grillith of IJanystumdw'}'. Tlie newer and freer 
type of poetry was aI>o represented by tlie liyrnns, 
carols, liallaAs, etc., wdiich began to emerge into 
prominence and .show' that Welsh poetry was be¬ 
ginning to appeal to a lU’w W’elsh-sjieaking public. 
In the middle of the I8lli cent, an able family of 
W’^elshmen, of whom Lewis Morris (the great¬ 
grandfather of the late Sir Lewds Morris) is the 
best known representative, gave a great impetus 
to the revival of Welsh poetry by collecting MSS 
and by encouraging young W'^elsbmen of scholar¬ 
ship and genius to compose and publish poetry of a 
high order in the W’elsh tongue. The antiquarian 
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movcMnent. chiefly in.uiuuniteil I»y I'hlwjinl Llwyfl 
(Lhuvfl), ke(‘per of the Ashiooloaii MtKseum at 
Oxfoifl. also ijiiickened an interest in the Welsli 
Jan^Miau^e in younj^ Welshmen of ability ami 
edneatmn ; ami it is si^nilieant that some of the 
leading Welsh poets of the new movement were 
Oxford trradiiates, such as Ooronwy Owen, Kvan 
Evans (leii.in Erydydd Jlir), and \Villiam Wynn. 
At the siime time the »:reat religious awakening: of 
the 18th cent, bore fruit in Wales in the publication 
of a lar^^e number of hymns by writers of real 
poetic power, such as William ^\ illiams of Panty- 
celyn in Carmarthenshire (author of the En^dish 
hymns * tluide me, t) thou ^reat Jehovah,’ and 
‘O’er those ^doomy hills of darkness’), Dafydd 
Jones of Caio, and otliers. The new Welsh-readinj.; 
public of the middle and poorer classes, whose 
vernacular was still Welsh, read the new poetry, 
both secular ami sacred, witli avidity, and literary 
socii'ties for the cultivation of \Wdsh literature 
spian^up in the Welsh community of London and 
in many parts of Wales. Many members of tlie 
\Velsh aristocracy, too, ^ave their patronai^e, to 
the new movement by contribut in;^" prizes to snc- 
cessfiil competitors in the revived Eistedilfodan. 
the most prominent result of the new interest 
taken in \Vel>li jioetry bein;..' the revival of the 
Eisteddfod, mainly throu^di the extutionsof Owain 
Jones ((Jwain Myfyr), Dr. Owen l’u.!.;he. and loh) 
Moroamiw^", I’he competitions cminected with 
the Ei.sti'tidfod and the tacilitie.s which the WeLli 
press now all'orded to the publication of poetry led 
to renewed activity in various poetic zmies, .•i>. for 
instiince, that of Carn.irvori^hire, where Dafydd 
Ddu Eryri, Robert ab Gwilym Ddu, Dewi Wyn o 
Eifion. and others rose into prominence, and that 
of Denbi;^dishire, associated with the names of 
Robert Davies of Nanti;lyn and Twin oT Nant, 
the latter of whom, hy liis ‘ Interludes,’ souj^ht 
to sujtply the rmliments of a Welsh <lrama, 
whieh liad been only nieaLuely represented in tbe 
jia.-'t by some portions of Eiblical plays. Tbe 
national Ei-^teddfod wa.s followed by tbe instifn- 
lion of provincial and local competitions, w’hicli 
have stimulated the composition of a ^reat deal of 
Wehsii poetry in addition to w’hat is .‘.pontaneou.'>ly 
composed as in other <<nintries. .Much of the 
Welsh poetry of tbe llltb cent, is of iii><b literary 
merit, and is a very true and worthy interpretation 
of the lib? ami asj)irati(ms of Wales, lioui on the 
religious and on the .secular side. Many of the 
be.st Welsh jioets of tbe IDtb cent, have I>cen 
ministers of reli;^don, and, with rare exceptions, 
tile poetry of NVales in tlii.s important periixl, 
w'bicn may be truly called the Gulden A^e of 
Welsh jjoetry, lias a liigb and serious purjiose, and 
Is not marred by meanness or frivolity. Tbe 
Welsh lanj.,Miaoe lias bad for centuries a literary 
tradition, which is distinct from the spoken 
dialects, and tlie literary tongue is tbe speech of 
public s{»e;i,kino and of Welsli lit< ratine. 

The chief poets of the I‘Jth ct.-nt., in adclition to 
those already named, have been Eben Fardd (isn-j- 
1803), Islwyn (1832-1878), Emrys (1813-1873), 
Hiraethog; (lso2-18>s3), Ceiriog; (1832-1887), and 
Hwfa Mon. Of recent years lyric })oetry has been 
‘.‘specially cultivated, and the younger generation 
of poets show in their works clear traee.s of the 
study of current Engli.sh, and in some case.s of 
Continental, jtoetry. The lesthetic sjiirit ami a 
conscious striving after beauty of b^rm are very 
consj)icuons in mirreiit Welsh poetry, hut, ajiart 
from certain brilliant exceptions, there is often a 
lack of naturalne.ss and .spontaneous grace. At 
the same time, Welsh iK>etry is very living at the I 
present day, and iioetic expression is in no .sense ! 
behind the remarkable evolution of Welsh social 
life in education, j)olitics, etc. It is no mere anti- 


<]uarian re.sus(dtation of past ideals, hut a living 
exponent of the mind of tin? Welsh peo])le. 

I.n KRATUUK.—J. Gwenogfryii Evans, lieport on 3iSS in th4 
Welsh Lani)va<je (for Jlistotual MSS (’onimission), London, 
vol. i. IVIS. Vdi. i. pt. ‘2, l.S'.iJi, vol. i. pt. 3, nXT), vol. ji. pt. 1. 
I'.l.i-', pt. 2, me.'*, pt. 3, llXVi; Edward Owen, Catalotjue oj MSS 
relittiiuj to Wa/fs in (he liritish Mosenm, London, t)>' the 

Cviniiiroilorion .Society, 1900; Skene, The F>ntr Ancient Uimke 
oj WaUs, K<li/dMn udj, IStW ; Mi/cyrian A rrhaiohHjn, Int ed., 
I.ondon. 1801, Cnd ed., I>t!nt»i|^h, 1870; Edward Llwyd, 
drr/j<eeioj/t<i Jiritanniea (Oxford L'niv, Press, 1707); The 
GiHloiiin, hy Aneiiin, tr. hy William Prohert, London, 1820. fr. 
liy John Williams (.\1» Ithel), Mandoiery, IS.'iiJ, tr. and annoUitc<l 
by T. .Stepliens aiuJ e«l. liy T. I’owel (printed tor (’ymmrodorion 
ScK-iet\), London, l.SSS ; John Davies (of .Mallwul), a selection 
of Welsh p<*> try under llie title Flores J'oetnrnni />rifannicoruni, 
Ist ed. 1710. 2nd 1814, 3rd (reprint) 1804 ; T. Stephens, VVa? 
Literature of the. l\i/niry, Ist ed., Llaiulovery, 1849, 2nd e«l., 
I.ontl<ni, 1870; John Rliys, 'The orijfin of the Welsh Kn^dyn 
and Kindred metres,’ in >’ Cyinnirmlor, vol. xviii., Ixaulon ; 
Loth, La Metriipir onlluist', vol. i. (14th cent, to present day), 
vol. li. ^rom tlie 9th to tlie end of the 14lh cent.), l‘aris, loot; 
John Dafydd Rhys, Welsh Grainniar, incluiiin<) Metrical 
(iramtnar, London, 1592; E. Anwyl, ‘Prolegomena to the 
study of old Welsh Poetry,’ Transactions of ('i/tninrcKlonon 
Sneie.tu (19<i;; 4), ‘ W ah-s and the Britons of the North,’ Celt, 
Kdinl>ury:h, Oet. P>07 and Jan. 190S, ' iViiilliou 'relyii y (\vmiy 
in >■ G' /iiiicn (t'arnarwjii) for ls9I, l.v.i2, ‘ Astudio llen>»ldiaeih 
dvinrei^,’»/i. 1891. 180;'*, * Hanes Ueii.sd.h'.ietti ('\inruo hndnr 
.Vle«l h\d Kdinuiii) Pns,’ ih. I'.Mi.’t, lool, l9o;'), * .S.ifonau t>:il,\dd 
.ab Owiiyni,’ lno7, ‘V < io^^v iifeirtld,’in Wales (W elsli 

•N.itiorial Press, (.'arnarvon), iii. 220; Dosharth F<lcyrn Faj'hl 
Aar, oul (rtadse.s an Welsh metres, Llandovery, l8.')0 ; R. J. 
Pryse (dweirytld ab Bbys), ‘Hanes Lleiiyddiaelb CJwureuf’ 
LlixV-Hl.'*!)), in t))e A'otnom/ Fistedil/ad I'rnnxactians, piih- 
isheti by Fonikes, Liverpool, lS83 ; Charles Ashton, ’ Han'-s 
..lenyddiaet hdytnrciir' (1051-1 o'.'*')), ib. 1 v.t.H •); Sharon Turner, 

A Vindication ></ the Genaineness of the ancient iiriti.sh at 
}f Aixeunn, VaHessin, Llyoarch /Jen, and Mcnlhin, homion, 
803; VVm. Owen Pui^he, l.lywarch lien, ed. with fr. 
vondori, 1792 ; J. Gwenoyfryn Evans, The lilack /hnik of ( or- 
narthen, reprodumsl and edUed, (or 8,ilivT!lM-ru only, Pwllln-.i, 
900 ; John Phys and D. Brynmor-Jones, t'/.e Wcl.>h I'eop’.e, 
/ondon, I9')0 ; Evan Evans, Some Specimens oJ (he I'netry of 
\he. antient U2-*7i hards (l.ortlon, l7tH, ‘2ml ed. Llamdloei, 
8<>2(.); J. Moiris Jones, ari.ciis on the Welsh liorseUd in 
.’’//mrn. publ. by the Welsh National Pre.KS I'o,. t’.irnar'on, 
890; William Rowlainls tdwil>in I.leyn), lAy/ri.ddia> fh y 
iymry, Llanidior*^, 1m 9; 'l'rant,ael tons of (.'yindeithas Lien 
t'l/mrn, yos. i.-vi., ('ardilT, ; M.itthew Arnold, /'he 

Studa of Celtic Literatare, l8'U ; W. Lewis Jones, Caniadau 
'i/mm, Bani'or. 1897 ; T. A. Levi, t’anmon Cymru, Hwan'-e i, 
1896; O. M. Edwards, Cyfres y Fit (reprints of \Vel><li 
loets), Conway (the series b<*;.'an to appi'ur about Is.xii. 

E. O. Jones,’ U < I.pries (translatimis of Welsh tioem*-), 
l.irijfor, 18.10; Gorchestion Teirdd t '‘, inru, 1st ed. .shrew sbur,\, 
:773, 2nd ed. l.’itrnarvon, moi ; Cufydd ah Gualym (from tin* 
collection of Owen Jones and \\ illi.aiu <»uen), l>*ndofi, 17" », 
2nd ed., e<l. by Cynddelw, Liver|)ool, IsT;! , the Jolo M.'"’, 
;.Ht ed. Llamlovery, iMS, '2nd etl. Liv(*rpool, ; Cowell, att, 
Dafydd ab Gwilym,’ in >' Cymmrodor, in. H>1 (July l‘'7‘'); 
Arthur Hughes, Cyu'uddan l ymnt, Bam: >r, 19<i8 ; W. j. 
Gruffydd, i Flodeaiterdd Meuydd, Cardiff, l'.Mi9 ; E. Anwyl, 
tjrammar o/ Old Welsh Poetry, IVnbigh, l.'op. 

E. A.vwvl. 

BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT.- See IU ddha. 

BARNABITES.—The Cmi^regatioii of the Ue- 
gular (.’lergy of S. Eaiil Decolluto toniniurily called 
Ikinmhite.s' from their ancimif lion.'^e of S. Bar- 
laha-s in Milan, 'whicli was ojumrd in 1547) goes 
>ack to the beginning of the DUh century, It« 
oiimler wa.s Antonio Marin Zaecaria, a nobleman 
d (Temona, recently canonized by the t 'hurch of 
iome(May‘27, 1S!)7). .Alsmt the year 1530 Zac 
aria united him.sijf willi Bartolomeo Ferrari and 
liacomo Antonio Morigia (.Milanehe gentlemen, 
who after their death gained through their reputa- 
Lion for holiness the title f>f ‘venerable’), for the 
mrpo.se <if founding a Congregation of prie.sta wlio 
hoiihl employ tliemsolves in arou.sing the sornno- 
ent faith, in removing ahu.ses, in reforming the 
ii.'inners of the clergy and of the jicople, and in 
ii inging them hack to tlie practice of true Christian 
)iety. 

By his Bri».*f ilated Bologna, Feb. 18, 1533, which 
ommenccri, jter qmr. in humilitati.8 apiritn, 

Jeinent VII. granted to Zaecaria ami to Ferrari 
authority to .set up tlie new religious Order. i*anl 
III. by two other Briefs, Dudum felicia rccorda- 
f ion is dementi, etc. (July 25, 1535), and PoatornliM 
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ojjicii cnra, etc. (Dec. 1, 1543), placed the Order in 
direct dependence on tlie Holy See, ;,oantin^" it 
likewise many rijjjhts and privile;^ms ; and linally, 
Julius III. conlinned the Order hy his Hrief of 
k’eh. 22, I55h, lintioni congruit ct conrenit hones- 
tati, etc. (cf. Littcr<n et Const it ut tones SS. PP. 
vro Congregat. Clcrr. liegg. S. Pauli Apostoli, 
Koine, 1853, p. 311'.). In tiie meantime Zaccaria 
died prematurely in 1530 at tlie age of 37, after 
having set on foot in Milan various pious works, 
vi/. spiritual conferences for ecclesiastics ; a pious 
society of married people; and, in conjunction 
with the Countess Juidovica Torelli, an Order called 
the ‘ Angelicals of S. I’aul,’for wliich he had also 
obtained the aoproval of Caul III. in 1535. 

Kut the work of Zacetaria was continued by his 
two companions who outlived him, Ferrari (f Nov. 
‘J5, 1544) and Morigia(t Oct. ‘23, 1545), and by their 
successors. Towards the middle of the 16th cent, 
we find them scattered in Brescia, V’^erona, Badua, 
\Tcenza, Venice, Cremona, and Fc rraia, intent on 
(reaching with zeal to the people, instituting con- 
raternitics of la}’ persons, and reforming monas¬ 
teries, regardless ot the hatred which they began 
to excite and of tlie. persecutions which were 
directed against them. A fierce persecution arose 
against them where (jne would least have expected 
it, viz. in tlie territory of the free Venetian Ke- 
lublic. They were accjised before the Republic of 
(eing i(olitical revolutionaries, emissaries of the 
Spaniards to the injury of tlie V^enetian .seigniory, 
ami as being infected witli heresy ; and they W’ere 
com](elle<l to quit the territory of the Republic 
within the space of tc*n days. Nor did the matter 
end here, for, when Father Gianpiedro Besozzi and 
F.'ither Faolo Mclso wimt to Rome, whither the 
same accusations hail been carried, they were im¬ 
mediately tlirow n into prison, w’liere tliey remained 
until, by the assistance of Ignatius Loyola and 
others, they were able to make their position clear 
and to iinma.sk the conspiracy formed against the 
Congregation (cf. .Arist. Sai.i. Jii(fgr/fjia di S. 
Carlo P'lrronico, Milan, 1S5S, Dissert, ii. p. ‘2.51). 

X. Colleges.—Sluntiy after this time the Bania- 
bites began to estivhli.sh themselves definitely out¬ 
side Milan ; but, as we need not trace minutely 
their later vici.ssitudes, we give here some dates 
which will .serve to allord an idea of their subse¬ 
quent diffusion and increa.se in Italy and beyond. 

In Italy the first college, or house, of thi? Barna- 
bite.s outside Milan was founded at Favia in lo.'iS, 
for the purj(ose of educating their young adherents 
in literature and sacred learning. Next in chrono¬ 
logical order come: in Cremona, the college or 
house of S. Vincenzo, founded in 1570 and sup¬ 
pressed in 1810, and the house of S. Luca, founded 
in 1881 ; in Monza, S. Maria di Carrobiolo, con¬ 
secrated by the help of S. Carlo Borromc«), opened 
ip 1571, Kujtpres.seti in ISIO, and re-establi.shed in 
1825 ; Ca.s^Ue in 1573 ; Vercelli in 1574 ; in Rome, 
S. Biagio in 1575, afterwards S. Carlo ai Catinari 
in 1611, suppressed in 1810 and re-established in 
1814, by the Bull of Alexander vil. the re.sidence of 
the General Superior of the Congregation from 
1660 onwards ; in Milan, S. Alessandro, founded 
in 1589, supiires.sed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Zagarolo in 1592 ; Fisa in 1594 ; in Bologna, 
S. Andrea in 1598, tlie Seminary of S. Feter in 
1743. further, the college of S. Luigi in 1774, re¬ 
newed, after its suppression, in 1816;^ Novara in 
1539; Sanseverino in lOol ; in Imdi, b. Giov'anni 
delle Vigne founded in 1605, suppressed in 1810, 
and re-estahlished at S. France.sco in J..odi in 183.i; 
in Asti (in Fiedmont), 8. Martino, founded in 1606, 
suppressed in 1802, and re-estahli.shed in 18‘22; in 
Perugia, S. Ercolano, founded in 1607, suppre.ssed 
in 1775, and then passing to the Hou.se of Jesus, 
which was likewise suppressed in 1804 and re¬ 


established in 18.37 ; Aequi in tlie same year 1607 ; 
in Naples in 1608, 8. Gaterina della Corona di 
8j)ine, in 1010, 8. Maria di Fortariova, which w’as 
suiipressed in 1809, 8. Gin.seppe-in-Fontecorvo after 
1818, 8. Maria di Caravaggio in 1821, the college 
Bianelii at Monte Santo from 1860; in Turin, 8. 
Dalmazzo, a parish which was entrusted to the 
Barnabites in 1609 and taken from them only from 
1810 to 1826 ; in (Ruioa, 8. Faolo iI Veechio in 1609, 
then in 1650 8. Ikii tolomeo degU Armeni, in 1895 
the Institute Vittoririo da Foltre ; Aquila, 1610; 
holigno, 1612; Tortona, 1618; Chieti and Feseia, 
1664 ; in Florence, S. Carlo from 1027 to 1783, 
the In.stitute della Querce from 1867 ; in Leghorn, 
8. Sebastiano, founded in 1()29, suppressed in 
1810, and re-estal(li.shed in 1814; Fiacenzu, 1632; 
Reggio, 1664; Ale.s.sandria, 1659; Crema, 1664; 
Farma, 1668; Udine, 1680; Finale Marina and 
Ihugamo, 1711; Forto Maurizio, 1736; Aosta, 
1748 ; in .Moncalieri (in Fiedmont), the Royal Col¬ 
lege ('arlo Alberto, founded in 1836; S. Celice-a- 
Caiicello (Terra di Lavoro), founded in 1854. 

2. Missions.—The lirst mission of the Barna- 
bitC'' out^ide of Italy was in the island of Malta, 
wdiitliej' I hey went in 1582 at the urgent solicita¬ 
tion uf tlie pri;ieij(al heads of the Order of Malta, 
Fatlier Fnolo Mnlettaof Milan and Father Antonio 
Marcliesi oi F>erg.imo, and where they remained 
two (ears with prolit to the inhahitaiits and to the 
Order of Malta itself. Later, in 1610, as we gather 
from a lirief of Faul v., King Henry iv. of France 
obtained .some Barnabites to labour in Bearn in the 
work of de.stroying the hcre.sy of Calvin, viz. 
Fatiiers Fortun6 Colome, Remigio Folidori, Hilaire 
Martin, etc. Almost at the .same time 8. Francis 
de Sales introduced them into Savoy to direct 
tlie college of Annecy. The Barnabites w’ere thus 
able to penetrate from B6arn and Savoy into 
France. We may cite among the houses ol Savoy 
and of France those of Annecy, Thonon, Mon- 
targis, Lescar, Faris, Estampes, Dax, Bonneville, 
Mont-de-Mar.san, Bourg-Saint-And6ol, Loches, 
Baza.s, Gueret, Oleron, Condamines-sur-Arve, and, 
after the Revolution, the college of Gien (Loiret), 
opened in 1856 uiuh r the auspices of Du[)anloup, 
and the hou.se in Faris, re opened in 1857, owiiic 
to the intiuence and goodwill of the celebrated 
Ku.ssian count, Gregory SchouvalotV, who had 
passeil from the Ortliodox to the Calliolic faith, 
and then had entered the Order of Barnabites. In 
182U the Holy Congregation of the Fropaganda 
.sent Fathers Mario Malagnino, Alfonso Caceia, 
and Cornelio Forzio into Valtellina; but thi.s 
missitm, notwdtlistanding its fruit lulriess, did not 
lead to the establisliment of the Barnabites in 
that region infested by heretics. In 1625 some 
Barnabites w’ere sent into Austria by Urban vill. 
in consequence of a reque.st made to him by Ferdi¬ 
nand II. for some ‘ religious’ fitted to labour in the 
conversion of heretics and unbelievers ; and these 
B.'irnabites were placed in possession of the parish 
of 8. Michael in Vienna, which was the parish of 
the Imperial court. They atterwards occupied 
other ](arishes, as, for instance, lliat of Mittelbach 
from 1661, and that of 8. Margaret in Uligine 
from 1774. In 1719 the Barnabites took part in 
the missions in Asica. Among the first were 
Fathers Filippo M. Ce.^ati and Sigismondo Calehi 
(both of Milan), and Onorak) Ferrari (of Vercelli), 
who, as members of an emb{issage of Clement XI. 
to the Emperor of China, went to Pekin. The 
result of the embassage did not correspond to the 
hopes entertained of it; and, in fact, an Imperial 
edict forbade the preaching of the gospel. Not¬ 
withstanding, it came about that bather Ferrari 
was able to stay some time in China, where in a 
few years he converted many adults to the faith, 
and baptized very many abandoned and dyinj? 
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children. F/iflier Ccs.ifi with a companion re 
paired to Cochiii-Cliiii.i witli the title of ‘vicar 
apost ’ and J^'aflier Talchi witJi some others went 
into (lie fiMlinri kingdoms of Ava and I*egu, where 
they all afterwards concentrated tliemselves. The 
mission in these two kingdoms was entirely en¬ 
trusted to the Barnabites by Benedict XIV. in 1740, 
and there they maintained missionaries (of whom 
more than one sutlered martyrdom) until the sup¬ 
pression of the religious orders ( 8 ala, oj). rit. p. 284). 

Tlie history of this mission is recorded in the Dt'scription 
the liurmese Empire by tiie Llftrii;ihite missi«.>nary S;inj;ennano, 
who lahourod in Burma in 17S.H isas (d. ISIJ). After Calchi 
wejit to Syriam (then the chief ^ort of IVgfu) in 1721, a number 
of other missionaries came about 1728, meeting' with such 
success that Benedict xiv. appointed a vicar apostolic. .Many 
churches were built—at Synain were a house and church, a 
college for 40 students, and an orphariHLre for girl*; at Ava a 
church ; at Pegu a cliurch and house ; at Mt»nla a church, 
presbytery, and college, with 6 <'hurchcs in the envirofis of the 
city and 2 churches in Suhanwi ; at Chiam-sua-nx^ca 6 churches ; 
at Kay goon a church, a house, an orphan-scluvol, and a convent. 
In 174.') tlie Vicar Anostolic Galizia and two priests were 
treacherously munlered, and the mission languished until 1749, 
when Fr. .Verini, who had been forced bv the disturbances to 
leave Burma, returned. A second severe blow befell the 
niiss’.on at the capture of Syiiarn in 1756, when Xerini w’as 
killed. The mission soon recovered, however, and continued its 
^'tivity until 1832, when the religious orders were suppre«8e<l 
by Xapoleon ill. Among the Barnahite sf'holars attached to 
this mission^special mention is due Fr. I’ercoto (d. at Ava. 
Dec. 12, 1776), who is reconled to have translated some 
Buddhist works from Burmese into Italian, an.l also to have 
made Burmese versions of Genesis, Tohit, .Matthew, the 
Gospels, the .Mass, and prayers and > atcchi.Hms. 

At that ill-omened epoch the Congregation 
counted not a few conspicuous members ; aud, not 
to mention Cardinal Gerdil of Savoy (1718-1802), 
a distinguished philosopher, Fathers C^uadrupani 
(a.scetic writer), Paolo Frisi and Francesco de 
llegi (eminent scientists), and others, who had 
been dead but a few years, it numln^red among its 
members Father France.sco Fontana (1750-1822), 
General Superior of the Congregation, companion 
of Pius VII. in his imprisonment, and afterwards 
Cardinal ; Father Luigi Lambruschini (1770-1854), 
who w’as afterwards arclibishop of Genoa, Cardinal 
and Secretary of State ; Francesco Saverio Bianclii, 
who has recently been beatified; Father Antonio 
Maria Cadolini, afterwards bishop of Ancona and 
cardinal (f ISol); Fathers Stanislao Toraba (f 1847) 
and Carlo Giuseppe Peda (f 1843), who were 
matle bishops, the former of Forli, the latter of 
A.ssisi; and Fathers Felice and (iaetano De Vecchi 
(a.scetic 8 ), Ermenegildo Pini and Mariano Fontana 
(scientists), Antonio Grand! (orator and poet), 
(liuseppe Kacagni and Bartolomeo Ferrari (scien¬ 
tists), and others. In the preceding centuries the 
Congregation had already given to the Church ; 
Ale.s.sandro Sauli, bishop of Aleria in Corsica, 
and afterwards of Pavia, who has recently been 
canonized (f 1592); Carlo Bascapfe, hisliop of 
Novara (t 1615); Juste Gm^rin, prince an<I bishop 
of Genoa; Francesco Gattinara, bishop of Turin; 
Giacomo Morigia, archbishop of Florence and 
afterwards Cardinal; Cristoforo Giarda, bishop of 
Castro; Giovanni Maria Percoto, bishop of Mosul 
and vicar apostolic of Ava and Pegu ; Pio .Man- 
zador, bishop of Segna and Modmss in Croatia; 
and, in the various branches of learning, Agostino 
Tomielli (annalist); Kedento Baranzano (1590- 
1622 ; scientist); the Venerable Bartolomeo Canale 
(a.scetic writer); Jlartolomeo Gavanti (writer on 
ritual); Dominique De la Motte, Maurice Arriaud, 
Jean Niceron (historians); Remi Montmeslier, 
(»abriele Valenzuela, Cosme De Chainjiigny, Tom- 
maso Rovere (Rotarius), Salvatore Corticelli (gram¬ 
marians) ; Isidore Mirasson, Father Colome, etc. 

Commencing with the year 1865, missions were 
established in Sweden ana Norway by Father I’aul 
Stub (t 18^ at Bergen), who was afterwards joined 
by other Lathers (Moro, Tondini, Aliiierici). In 
Belgium the Barnabite.s opened a hou.se in 1886 at 


Moiiscrou, and anotlier in Bni.s.^els in 1895 ; while, 
on the e.vpulsion of all ‘religiou.s’ from France in 
1905, the majority of the Bariiahite.s souglit refuge 
in Great Britain. In 1903 the Order undertook 
some missions in Brazil. At present the Barnabit(‘s, 
wlio iniral>er almost 300, have about 20 monasteries 
in Italy, 5 in Austria, and some in Spain, besides 
those already noted in Belgium. 

3 . Constitutions.—The Constitutions, or Statutes, 
of the Barnabite.s, of which tlie first nucleus is 
traceable hack to the founder Zaccaria, and of 
whicli a first body was already formulated and 
published in 1552, were not definitive until 1579 
{Constitutiones Cierr. Rtujg. S. Pauli Lhcollati lihris 
fjuattnor distinettr, Milan, 1579 ; other edition.^, 
Milan, 1617; Naples, 1829; Milan, 1902), when, 
after the e.\amination made of tliem by S. Carlo 
Borremeo and their approval by the (leneial 
Chapter, tlioy finally had the sanction of Pojie 
GroLmry XIII. by bis Brief of Nov. 7. 

The greater part of tlic.^e Constitutions hav„ 
reference either to jiersonal sanctification, of which 
they urge the attainment by siigge.sting suitable 
exerci.ses as an aid to the observance of the three 
cows of obedience, chastity, and poverty; or they 
efer to the sanctilication of others, to be attained 
through the ministry of preaching, of confession, 
of the school, etc. Others have reference to the 
reception of new memlKirs into the Order, mode 
of dre.s.s, etc. ; and, linaliy, otfiers concern the ad 
ministration of the (Jrder. 

With regard to this la.st the following are some 
of the rules:—The General Superior of the Con¬ 
gregation is elected by sutl’rage. His ollice bust.s 
three year.s, but he may be re-clected, though not 
more than once. All the memliers of the Order owe 
him obedience, but at tlio same time every menilK.*r 
may have recourse to him, since he i.s their common 
Father. His ordinary Council is coinposeil of four 
Assistants, who are nominated by the General 
Chapter every time it meets. His usual residence 
was change<r from Milan to Rome during the 
I>ontificate of Alexander viii. (169G). The htilnt of 
the members is a coarse black soutane, closely re¬ 
sembling that of the regular clergy. Unlike the 
Jesuits and Theatine.s, they recite Office in choir ; 
and their other distinguishing characteri.sties are 
tlmssuinnied up by CwtrieT (History of Religion a 
Orders, p. 363): 

‘Besides the fast-days of the Church, these Religious fast on 
every Fnday of the year, the two lost days of Carnival, and 
frona the first Sunday of Advent until Christmas. T>»ey ahstjun 
every We<lnes<lay and observe a ri^'orous silence from the even 
injT examination until after Matins the following day. In the 
beginning, like the Theatines, they practised extreme poverty, 
neither p<is«e88ing revenues nor be^rging, but at a later perimi 
they accepted real estate and revenues. Besides the three vows, 
they hind theinselve.s by a fourth, never to seek after dignities 
isdthin or without ths Order, and not to accept them outside 
of the Onler without the perini.Hsion of the Pops. Their lav* 
brothers are not admitted to the habit until after a trial of five 
years,' 

The Congregation of the lianiabites, like all the 
other religious Orders, is divided into provinces, 
whicli until a few years ag«> wore six, namely, the 
province of Loniliardy ; that of Ifiedmont, wiiicli 
included Liguria ; the Roman province, which 
embraced l.nzio, Umbria, and Emilia; and the 
Neajiolitan, the German, and Franco-Belgian- 
Brazilian provinces. In each province a Father is 
nominateu as Superior of the houses which the 
province contains. Every liou.se has its own 
Superior, wjio, like the General and I’rovincial 
Suj»ern)i>i, has a Council wliich he must con.'^uit on 
in O'vn particular administration. 

AH Sujieriors are nominated for three years only 
at the most. The local Superiors may lie changed 
at the end of every year, or may lie re elected after 
the termination of the three years. Tlie General 
f hapter meets every three years in Rome. Several 
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of the members wlio com nose it are elected by ' 
the local and provincial ciiapters. The General i 
Chapter examines the allairs of the Order, nomi- ' 
nates or contirms the Superiors, and provides for 
the general \Nell-being by means of monitions and 
decrees. The llarnabites, like all the great re¬ 
ligious Orders, are in immediate subjec.tion to the 
Supreme Pontill'. 

Litbratcrk. — Fr. L. Barelli, Mernorie dell' origine fonda- 
tione avanzairunli ecc. della Comjrrgaz. de. Chierici Hegolari 
di S. Paolo, 2 voIh., MoloKna, 17();i-1707 ; Ant. Gabuzio, 
IJixtoria Co^xgregaL L'le.rr. I^egg. S. P. ab ejvs primordiii ad 
iriilujm siec. xvi., Rome, lh.V2 ; L. Ungarelli, Bibliotheca \ 
Scriptonim e Congreg. Clerr. liepg. S. J'ault, vol. i. (the only j 
one publihlied)j Rome, 1846; Fietro Grazioti. J'neataiitium 
Virorum gui in Cowjregat. S. Pauli vulgo Barnahitamm 
memoria nostra /ionierunt, Rolo^rna, 17f>l ; G. Colombo, J'ro- 
fUi biograjuji di insigni Bnrnabiti, Crerna, 1870; Vollezitme di 
viU del piu distinti reliniosi della Congregazione dei Chier. BR. 
di S. Paolo detti Damauiti, 20 vola., Milan, lsr)S-ls(>‘2 ; Helyot, 
Histoire dei ordres laonastigues, iv. 100-116, 8 vola., Faria, 
1714-19; Currier, History of Religious Orders, pp. 30o-.‘U;3, 
New York, 1894 ; Heirabucher, Orden und Knngregationen der 
katholischen Kirche''^, iii. 270-274, 3 vola., Fu(lerV>orn, 1908; 
San^ermano, Descriptdm of the Burmese Kmpire, compiled 
chiefly from ?iative Documeyits . . . arid translated from his 
MS bif ivilliarn Tandy, Rome, 1833 (reprinted, Ran^fOon, 1880) ; 
Grifhni, Della Vita di Mimsignor Qiocanni Maria Perce>to, 
I'dine, 1781. The* eonLimiation of the Biblinthera of Ungarelli 
will shortly be published by the writer of this artirle. 

G. JlOFKITO. 

BARODA.—I. Name and history.—The original 
form of the name Haroda is .said to be Skr. VtUo- 
darn {rata, ‘banyan-tree,’ vdara^ ‘cavity’) ‘in 
the lieait of a banyan grove’; according toother.‘'. 
it is btised on the shape of the city, HUpj>osed to 
resemlde a banyan leaf; a local legend (.PG vii. 
821)) MiggestB a cult of thi.s sacred tree. The name 
i.s given to an important native State and its 
capital, situated in the provinces of GujarUt and 
Katliiawftr in W. India. Gther early names were 
Chandavati, ‘city of sandalwood’ or ‘of the Jain 
king Cliandan ’; Vlrilvati or Virakshetra, ‘ land or 
licld of heroc.s.’ The State consists of various 
fragments of territory enclosed within the British 
dominions, this condition being due to the troub¬ 
lous times whi< h followed the Maratha occupation 
from A.D. ITu.") onwards, and succes.sive annexations 
and re distributions in contests with the Marilthft 
Peshwa and the British Government. The do¬ 
minions of the GAikwAr ( ‘ cowherd ’; cf. the ritual 
tendance of cattle in Central Imlia, NINQ i. 154 f.) 
occupy an area of 8099 square miles. They formed 
in ancient times part of the kingdom of Anhilv.Ada, 
the capital of which is now represented by the 
ruins of Patan at the extreme N. boundary. This 
kingdom, weakened by tlie raids of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who sacked the temple of DwArka (wh, 
see) in 1206, finally succumbed to the attack of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji in 1298. The present Maratha 
dynasty w as founded by Pilaii Gaikwar (1721-32). 

2. Statistics of religion.—The total population 
amounted in 1901 to 1,952,69‘2, including 1,546,992 
Hindus (79-22 per cent.); 165,014 Muhammadans 
(8*54 per cent.) ; 176,250 Animists (9-02 per cent.); 
the balance (3*31 per cent.) hein^ made up of Jains, 
Parsi.s, Christians, Sikhs, and Jews. Of the Hin¬ 
dus, who form the vast majority of the population, 
about two-thirds are Vaishnavas, or followers of 
Vi^nu, and the remainder are nearly eqqallj’^ 
diviiled between Saivas, or worshippers of Siva, 
and Saktas, or worshippers of the Mother-god¬ 
desses. Among the two last classes there are few' 
sub-sects, tlie divisions among the Saivas repre¬ 
senting the Orders of ascetics, whose differences 
are based more upon external observances than 
upon doctrine ; anu the Saktas, as usual, fall into 
the two classes of ‘ right-hand ’ (DnA:5Ama.7/i^r^i) 
and ' left-hand ’ {Vania-indrgl), the former worship¬ 
ping their deities in public, the latter following 
the foul secret Tantrik cultus. The Vaishnavas 
have been more fertile in forming sub-sects, oi 


w'bii-.h eleven w ere recorded at the last enumeration. 
Of these, live worship Krishna (Kj-^im) in one or 
other of his manifestations ; four the demi-god 
Kama; the Kabirpanthis are followers of Kabir, 
the saintly founder of the sub-sect (A.D. 1485-1512) ; 
aml^ the Ganesai)antlii are worshippers of Gane^a 
or Ganpati, god of kick and remover of obstacles. 
Ibis enumeration, however, tends to exaggerate 
the seetaiian character of the local Hinduism. 
According to tlie latest authority : 

‘Though thus there are three princijial sects in tiie Hindu 
religion prevalent in this Slate, the followers of neither are 
exclusive ; they pay homage to all the deities, but are bound 
more to the special deity of their cult. It is only the bigoted 
of any one sect who despise the worshippers of deities other 
tlian their own. Rut only few such are found amongst the 
extremists'(Census Report, 1901, i. 137 ), 

The Maratha ruling dymuty have brought with 
them from the Deccan as their family god Khan- 
doba, ‘ sw'ord father,’ the chief guardian deity of 
tlie Kunhi caste, from which the Marathas have 
mainly spnia^- {BG xviii. pt. i. 290). Regarding 
this and simihirgods Sir A. Lyali {Asiatic Studies^, 
i. 30) writes. 

‘ These are now grand incarnations of the Supreme Triad ; 
yet, liy ex.-uniniog the legends of their embodiment and appear¬ 
ance upon earth, we obtain fair ground for surmising that all 
of them must have been notable living men not so very’ long 
ago.' 

3 . Hinduism.--Tn its public and private worship 
{piija) the local form of Hinduism differs little 
from the .standard type. The public service care¬ 
fully provides for the exclusion of all castes re- 
garuetl as unclean ; and even those of low'er rank 
than the ‘twice-born’ (dinja) are kepti^t a distance 
an<l are not allowed to touch the temple images. 
Each liousehold, again, has its private deities, and 
tlieanimistic basisof the faith isshow'ii in the general 
cult of Sitala, the goddess of smallpox ; the sun 
and planets; cows, bulls, serpents, and the mon¬ 
goose {Herpestes munao)^ the destroyer of noxious 
snakes; of trees, such as the banyan, pipal {Ficus 
religiosa)^ and the acacia; of stones representing 
^iva, Vi§nu, and Gane^a, and the conch-shell ; or 

i 'ewellery and books of account; and of arms carried 
»y the military classes {Cens^us Hep. 1901, i. 122 ff.). 

Among other observances the chief are fasts; 
vows (most of which are special to woim n) ; pil¬ 
grimages ; and the domestic rules of ritual (5am- 
^ytam) prescribed for each stage of life—conception, 
birth, marriage, deJ,th. The chief holy places 
within the State are Dw-arka (w-h. see), Sidhpur, 
the place where ob.sequial rites for the repose of 
the soul of a mother can most properly be per¬ 
formed, as those for a father are done at Gaya 
(wh. see) in Bengal; Bechraji, where a married 
woman of the Charan or herald caste has been 
deified as an incarnation of the Mata, or Divine 
Mother, and is worshipped in the form of the yont, 
or symbol of the female sex {BG vii. 609 fl.); and 
Karnaii on the banks of the sacred river, the 
Narbada. 

4 . Jains.—The Jains, though numerically weak, 
are important on account of their w ealth and their 
lavish expenditure on temples, many of which are 
of recent construction and examples of exquisite 
workmanship and decoration {Census Hep. 1901, i. 
149). , . ^ 

5 . Animists.—The animistic tribes, found in the 
forest tracts, belong chiefly to the Gamit, Bhil 
(wh. see), Dubla, and Chodhra tribes. Each of 
these has its special tribal deity, which is wor¬ 
shipped either in a public service conducted by the 
hhngat, or medicine-man, or in less important cases 
by the votary hiiuseif. One of these, KavOdio 
Dev, has no image or temple ; but he is supposed 
to live in a gloomy ravine ; another, one of the 
Mother-goddesses, is represented by a huge boulder. 
Besides these, the tiger, alligator, and various 
Mothers who repel disease are w'orshipped, the 
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ritual likti that conirnoii to tho other N. 

Dravidiau (wh. s(*o) tnlu"^ {th. i, la.) It.). 

6 . Parsis.—One of the chief sacred places of the 
Parsis is \avs.iri, which they occupied in A.D. 
]14l\ after leaving their lirst seillement at Sanjan. 
JJere tliey iiave erected numerous lire-temples, and 
towers of silence for the e.xposure of the dea<l. 
Here burns the sacred lire, wliich they claiiu to 

h. ive brought with tliem from Persia(AV/ vii. btU)!!.; 
r)i)sabhai Framji Karaka, Hist, of the Vitrsis, bSS4, 

i. 37 ; Modi. A Fete Frents in the Fartt/ History of 
the Farsis. Hombay, PJbo). 

7 . Christians.—TI jo increase in the number of 
Christians, due to mi.ssionary work among the forc.st 
tribes and to the establishment of orj)hanages dur¬ 
ing the recent famines and plague epidemics, is 
noteworthv. The community w Idcli in 1S7‘2 iiuiu- 
l)ereil 313 fmd in Ib'M increased to 7ti91. 

UtrrATCRR.—J. A. Dalai, CensM* 1901, vol. xviU. 

of liepiri fs i\f thf of liidui ; F. A. H. Elliott, Bomftay 

Gazettr vol. vii., ISS^ ; J. Forbes, OnVnfaf Memoirs, 1813 ; 
A. K. Forbes, lids Maid, or llimloo Annals of the, «>/ 

(i(M>r raf‘, LSTS. For tho early Muhamiiiolan history see 
Eiliot-Dowson, Ilist. of India, ISC.d 77 ; Sir E. C. Bayley, 
Local Mnhamiiiadan jii/nasties of Gtijarat, ISm? ; J. Grant 
Duff. History oj the Mahrattas^, 1873. W. CkooKE. 

BARSOM (Av. haresnotn ),—‘ Barsom ’ is the 
name given at the present day to a collection of 
Bniall metal-wire rods {tdl) —useil in tin* cluef (*ere- 
nionies of the Parsis—representing the cut stems 
of a i>lant which can no longer be identilied. The 
number of the nxis varies, a<-cording to tlie ritual 
in which they are used; the lowc.'t }»ermissible 
number seems to have been three, wliile the 
numbers five, .seven, and nine are aNo mentioned. 
'Fhe numl)er now varies between live and thirty- 
three. These small rods, as u.sed to-day, are Ixjtind 
together with a girdle formed of a «iate leaf or 
leaves. For the particul.ar ceremonial recitals in 
which tlioy are nscil see Hang’s Essoys, p. 396 IT., and 
Darmesteter, Lc Z>'nd-Avesta^ i. p. ixxiii. f. ; see 
also there the descri[)t ion of the detailed operations 
with which their use is accompanied. It may be 
mentioned that the barsom is frefpiently sprinkled 
with the holy water {zaoOra, zbr), and with the 
consecrated milk in the yasnn, or chief ceremony. 
The number thirty three .shows that the rods 
represent, even yet, most sacred ol>jects and 
personilied ideas, for that nnml)er i.s especially 
mentioned in Yasna i, 10, iii. 12, as ajiplyiiig 
to the ratuA of the yasna ceremony. \Vliat 
these special ideas originally w'ere is no longer 
clearly delined. But, reasoning from the origin 
of their application, w'e may readily arrive 
at their significance. Few doubt that we have 
in the barsom {baresnian) a form of barezU, Vedic 
Skr. barkis, the ‘ straw eu>hion ’ upon which the 
ods of the Veda were sum)o.se<l to sit, as they 
esconded in response to tlie sacrifice, and upon 
which also offerings to them were sjiread—and 
this at a time when the ancestors of tlie pre.sent 
Indian deva-worshippers and of the Ahtira- {Asura-) 
wor.sliippcrs w^ere one and the same people, and 
when ‘Veda’ and ‘ A vesta’ were blemied in .some 
now lost name for the one common holy lore. 
Several points are in favour of tliis, apart from the 
etymology : chiefly the word ‘ spread,’ w’hich is 
used of the barsom as of the Vedie barhis. The 
rod-twigs, indeed, are hardly ‘ spread ’ now, except 
upon i\\^ mdh-ril (a .sort of rack with two cre.scenta 
for supports), the moon-faced stan<l upon which 
they, for the most part, rest. But the barhis was 
and is ‘ spread ’ as ‘ straw ’; compare the pa.s.sage 
in Herodotus (i. 132), w here he describes, if some¬ 
what loosely, the offering of a Persian Mazda- 
worshipper; ‘He “spreads” [the verb u.sed is 
^oTdcraeiy] the softest grass he can get, and places 
the pieces of flesli upon it.’ (This item, by the 


wav, is tine of many which sliow' how' widely 
this form of w'orslii]) wa.s dilfused in Persia, and 
Iiow long it had been implante<l there, seeing that 
the CBeeks could speak of it so familiarly as f>e- 
longing to Persia in general, and not merely to a 
j)rovince of it. See also the Inscriptions of Darius 
at Behi.stfin, etc., wJiere Auramazda is regularly 
mentioned as the God of all the Empire ‘ who made 
this earth and yon lieaveii.’*) 

'fhe barsom i.s, and wois then, a sacre<i object 
frequently used in the holiest saerilieial cere¬ 
monies, especially in the celebration of the main 
Sacrificial Service, in the course of which the GTithas 
were sung without curtailment. Ft must tlierefore 
1)0 understood by all serious I’aisi wor.-^hippers to 
repnisent sometning of the most .saerred character ; 
ami on closer examination it may recall at times 
the entire throng of personified ideas which we 
might, w’itli some rea.son, describe as ‘godlets,’ 
Aliose worsliip, however, when .sincere, did not 
in any coneeivahle sense approach idolatry, but 
wfis a mere .saerilieial reverence. Further, all the 
syml>t>lic rod.s were united by the sacred ‘girdle,' 
a.s if to express the thoiiglit of onene>-H. And 
when we press our im^uiries a little fnithcr, we see 
that thewith lU uses i.s hut the persistence 
of an original idea which wa.s dear to the Indo- 
Iranian peoples while as yet they w(‘re undii ided. 

Avesta and Pahiavi literatures add a number of 
details concerning the barsom, for which some 
sitnilar plant might be .siihstitiUed [Yfts. xxii. 3). 
In conjunction with the ‘libation’ {zaoOra), it is 
used in calling Ahnra Mazda and all other sacred 
beings, to W'in)m it, with other holy ohject.s, is 
duly consecrated [Yas. iv. ; Vts}>. xi. 2), to the 
sacrifice {Yas. ii., w’liich hears tin* special name of 
liarsam YaH ; cf. Yas. xxii. ; I'lsp. ii.); an im 
portant part of the worship of .Ahnra .Mazda ii* 
that ‘ one should oiler har.som unatAa long, a yarn 
(grain ?)^ broad ’ ( I'end. xix. 19) ; and it is ubso used 
in tlie ArdS Darting which grants totl»e soul of the 
dead the protection of Sraoslia on its pa.ssngo to 
tlie future life [Yas. iii.). Sraoslia wa.s, indeed, 

‘ the first who spread forth the barsom, both of 
three twigs, and of five twigs, and of seven twigs, 
and of nine twigs [the Palda\ i commentary on 
Nlrangistiui xc. raising the number of twigs to 
551], (reaching) both to the knee and to the mid¬ 
leg, for lM)th tlic worship and the praver and the 
propitiatiun ami the gluriticiition of tin* Aim‘sha 
Spenta.s’ {Yas. Ivii. 6), and the ofl’ering of liar.som 
to tlie .sacred lire is one of tlie acts w hich l)ring 
the hle.ssing of that element (} u.v. Ixii. 9). The 
barsom is nunil)ere<I among the .sacred beings and 
objects to which sacrifice is otlered {Yas. Ixxi. *23) 
and which are invoked lo he present at the 
sacrifice (IT.vy). x. 2), Ijcsides having olK.Mlience to 
tliem solemnly inculcated (r<.sy). xii. 3). The 
har.som i.s among the oflering.s to he made by the 
‘Aryjui lands’ to Tishtrya {Yt, viii. 5S) ; with it 
Haoma oflered sacrifice to Mithra {Yt. x. 8S), w'ho, 
if a pious prie.st sacrilice.s with barsom, liestows 
hle.ssing.s on him who employs the sacerdotal 

* (Tl)e barRom h aluo alludtsl to at leA*t thric« by other Clreek 
writcru : Strolx)^ p. 733, rds 6' imyiai noiovyrai, [sc. ot Mayoi] 
nohvv XP®*'®*' pdfiSoiV fivpiKiymy AtTTTujy 6<i<xnrjy KaTt\oyTt% ; 
Wnon, as quoted the tM:holia.st on Nuuinder’ii Th>-riaca, 613, 
*ai Touv fidyrtii 0i7<ri Mij6ovt ftdp&oif ^ayjtiisaOai and the Acts 
of .St. Sira, Jiom., May, Iv. 17. 6 (written in the roi^rn of 
L'hosroes 11 ., d. 6'3.8), rd ^vka 6i Sty ^rard rrjv row 

Z(i}pod<rrpov SaifiorLojirf naodSoaiy. It Is likewise mentioned by 
Armenian and .Syriac writers (as hy Eznik, Against ths Sects, 
tr. Sciimid, Vienna, ISioO, pp. 93, 97; iloffmann, Ausziigs aus 
syr. .\kien pern. Martyrer, 1/oipzig, 1880, pp. 04, 111). It 
Hbould furltiermore be noted that njany scholars (e.flr. Pinches, 
JJli iv. 639) see in the words of Ezk 8*7, 'and, lo, they put the 
branch to their nose, ' an allusion to the barsom. Herein they 
are probably right (for an opposing view see Toy, Ji/ii ii. 1468). 
and it may also be suggested, at least tentatively, that the 
n'joj, * twigs ot a strange one (i.c. ot a foreign god),' of Is I?** 
may likewise refer to the barsom.—L. H. O.J 
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mediator {Yt. x. 137-139); and, in turn, Larsoni is 
among the olVerings to he made to lIaoma(Fr< 5 . 
XXV. 3). Even Ahiira Mazda, who did sacrilice 
^vith it to Vayu, the \\ ind [Yt, xv. 2), and to Ashi, 
Kighteousness {Yt. xvii. 01 ), eomes swiftly to one 
wliose olVering includes the harst)m {Yt. xii. 2-3), 
an«l with it the Eravashis {q.v.) must he invoked 
{Yt. xiii. 27). In like manner it is use<l in sacrilice 
to tlu; sun {Ny<'nji§ i. 10), the lirefEa.v. Ixii. 1), 
Mithra and Kama Hvastra {/end. iii. 1 ), and 
Anahita {Yt. v. 98, 120-127), as well as at the 
Uapithwina, or midday satu ilice {Afr'niqrnt iv. 5-7). 
So great, indeed, is the virtue of a single otlering 
of oarsom, as of a single offering of wood for 
the sacred lire, tliat by it the just is exalted and 
th(i Drnj (the demon of evil) is weaktmed, Asha 
(Kigliteoiisness) is increased, and a.i the just arc 
borne to Paradi-e {Fraejments of Tnhmurn.’i, xxiv.). 

'Fuming to the Avesta rit\ial concerning the 
barsom, we observe that the corrupt j^assjige YaH 
xv. 55 seems to imply that it should be gathered 
after dawn but before full daylight, lie who has 
carried a corjjse alone must remain thirty paces 
from the bars(»m ( rc' 7 ?r/. iii. 15-17 ; cf. ^ayast Id- 
Sdyast ii. IS), and a menstnious woman or one 
suffering from leuccjrrhea must kee]» Jialf that 
distance {Vend. xvi. 4; cf. Sdynst Id-Sdydst iii. 
10-11, 20, 32-33; Sad Dar Ixvni. 14), while cut¬ 
tings of the hair jind nails must l»e buried the 
latter space away {Vend. xvii. 4). 'I'he barsom 
must l)e removed from a house in which eitlier a 
human being or a dog (a sacred animal in Zoro¬ 
astrianism) has died {[^end. v. 39-40), though in 
the purification of a house, after the expiration of 
the proper period of mourning, whief’ varies accord¬ 
ing U) tne cicgree of kinship, the barsom plays an 
important role ( xii. 111’.). Barsom may not 

be carried along a road over which the corpse of a 
human Ixiing or a dog has been Ijorne until the 
path has been duly j)urilied {Vend, xviii. 14-22), 
and milk drawn from a cow that has eaten of such 
a corpse may not l>e usc<l in connexion with the 
barsom withi'n a year after such an act {Vend. vii. 
77). Prospi'riiy shuns the place where a heretic 
{aitinaoYV dwells, until he is slain and sacrilice is 
ofl’ered to Sraosha for three days and three nights 
with barsom, lire, and haonui, ( Vend. ix. 56-57). 
Among the ]»enalties for killing an otter (wrfro) are 
the binding of 10,900 bundles of barsom and the 
presentation of bar.'^om to ‘ holy men,’ i.e. priests 
{Vend. xiv. 4 , S), while lOlX) bundles must be tied 
up by him who has had intercourse wdth a men- 
struous woman or one su He ring from leucorrhea 
{Vend, xviii. 72 ). If a libation l>e poured into the 
barsom or the .sacred lire, it becomes operative ‘ for 
the victory of the non-Aryan lands’(Aim 717 
Ixviii.), and the binding of the barsom is one of 
the most imi)ortant parts of the sacrilice {Nirnny. 
lx.). For a variety of ritual prescriptions relating 
to the bar.som, reference may be made to Nlrnng. 
(ed. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta iii., and Darab 
Ihistur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1894) Ixix.- 
Ixx., Ixxiv., Ixxix., xcvii. ff. (although the greater 
part of the text of the last passage is so corrupt 
in its present form as to defy translation) ;f!aya^t 
ld-Sdy((st viii. 18 ; Dadistan-l xliii. 4-5, 

xlviii. 17 ; Epistles of MdnnSFihar iii. 13 ; Darme- 
steter, Le Zend-Avesta i. 398, 407. 

According to Pahlavi literature, the evils of the 
lost times will be such that the barsom may be 
arranged in the very house of the dead {Bahram 
Yt. ii. 36), although the righteous man will still 
strew it, even if he cannot do it ‘ as in the reign 
of King ViHasp’ {Bahrain Yt. ii. 58 ; for other 
eschatmogicttl data connected with the barsom see 
Bahram Yt. iii. 29. 37 . The barsom miRht 
consecrated by women {Sdyast Id-Sdyast x. 3o). 
Faulty consecration was, however, possible it the 


barsom had too many twigs, or was cut from an 
improper plant, or was jield toward the north, the 
region of the demons {Sdyast Id Sdyast xiv. 2), an 
intentional substitution of such improper barsom 
being a very serious sin {Jjlnkart VIII. xliv. 65). 
The barsom was a powerful agent against all 
demons, fiends, wizards, and witches {Dlnd-l- 
Mdtnoy l-Khrai Ivii. 28); it jthtyed a part ‘on the 
day of battle and evil deeds of war’ {Dlnkart VIII. 

XXvi. 24) ; and it is particularly iutercsting to 
note that a di.stinet barsom-ordeal (f/aresniOk-varlh) 
was known {Dmkart vill. xix. 38, xx. 12, 66), 
although no details are givtui coruauning it. 

'I’lie l>arsom is also iiKUitioncd in the Persian 
Sdh-Nd/nah, wldch records that King Bahram 
(lur and his bride were met a Zoroastrian priest 
bearing barsom in hi.s liand, anti also that Yazdi- 
gird, the last Sasanian king, a.sked the miller who 
gave him shelter in flight for a bundle of barsom 
that he might say grace ladore eating (Pizzi, 11 
Lil/ro del re, lurin, 1886-88, vi. 465, viii. 442), a 
custom to whii'h allusion is also made elsewhere 
(Kehat^rk, JUASBo xiii. SS). It is possible that 
the livt' ; wigged barsom is represented on a coin 
of Bahr'titi Ii. {270-293), which ."hows two figures 
on opixeitc sides of a fire altar, one of the men 
liolding the ‘ring of sovereignty’ and the other 
the object in question (Dorn, Colleetion de mon- 
naie.s sassanide.s de feu le lieutenant-general J. de 
Bartholomaei, i., St. Petersburg, 1873, pi. iv. No. 
13). In modern timo.^, as lias already been noted, 
the barsom in India is ritually rciire.scnted by 
.^mall wire rods; but in Kirman, Anquetil du Perron 
{'Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 532) records the use 
of twigs of the pomegranate, tamarind, or date- 
tree; and at the present time ‘in Yezd the tama¬ 
risk bush is ii.sed to form thi.s bundle, and it is 
bound with a slender strip of bark from the mul¬ 
berry tree, j[>rohably in exactly the same manner 
a.s it was in Zoroa.ster’s day,’ brass rods being 
.‘substituted only in winter or at other times when 
it is imp<)ssihle to obtain living branches (.fackson, 
Persia ra^t and Present, New* York, 1906, p. 369 f. 
and plate). See also Yasna. 

Litkratcrr.—O ldenberg’, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, 
pp. 31, 342 ff. ; Haug-, Essays on the Parsis^, London, 1S84, 
300 ff. ; Wilson, Parsi Relvjion, Bombay, 1843, p. 231; 
indischmann, Zoroaslrische Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 223, 
276 ; and other works mentiched in the article. 

L. H. Mills and Louis H. Gray. 

BARTER.—Barter is the name given to the 
simple and elementary form of traffic in which 
goods are directly otfered in exchange for goods. 
An article upon barter is from one point of view 
an essay on the functions of money and the incon¬ 
venience of its absence, since barter is that form of 
exchange in which money is not employed as the 
intermediary of trading. Barter was the primitive 
mo<le of doing business before a measure of value 
or a common medium of exchange was devised. 
In .such a set of conditions there are manifest 
difliciilties ; without a common denominator it is 
not easy to compare the values of tlie articles 
exchanged or to arrive at an economic principle of 
bargaining. In any particular exchange the two 
parties must adjust their contract by their re- 
8 i>ective wants for each other’s commodity and 
tlie desire of each to part with his own .superfluities. 
Thus the fisherman would need to mea.sure his fish 
against the potatoes of the gardener at one moment 
and the bread of the baker at another, and so on 
round the whole circle of his purcha.ses. It is 
obvious that a system of exchange so elementary 
.and so casual must belong to a primitive period of 
society. A very slight advance in the methods of 
production, in separation of employments, and in 
trartic would inevitably lead to the use of a medium 
of exchange which would serve at once aa a 
standard measure and as an accepted go-between ; 
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8011)6 substance would be adopted for the doubt 
purpose, which ull would willin^dy receive in ex 
chan‘,'0 for their own commodities, and whicl 
coukf in turn be parted with easily for others 
The thing selected to serve tiiese utilities in »ui; 
community wouM be in the lirst place somethin 
much in common demand for its service or it 
attractiveness, and such a substance would havi 
certain qualities of durability and approximat 
stability which would recommeml it. The articl 
adoptea would vary with the locality. The yariou; 
stages in this early employment of a primitive 
money need not be here pursued ; by degrees th ■ 
more essential qualities of good money wouh 
emerge, and thus the currency of iiicKlern times 
would ^ gradually eN'oh ed. See art. .MoXKV'. 

The term /j tr/i'r or (ruck is more usually applied 
to the excliange of articles for use; the term nur- 
chase suggests the employment of money and buy¬ 
ing for future sale or commerce. The Old Testa¬ 
ment snj)plies a good example of a transaction by 
payment in kind or l)arter. In I K we read 
that Hiram king of Tyre ‘ gave Solomon cedar trees 
and lir trees according to all his tlesire,’ and that 
‘ Solomon gave Hiram 20,tH)<) me;isures of wheat for 
food to his household and 20 measines of pure oil.’ 

Many forms of barter still exist in highly 
civilized communities ; the domestic servant barters 
her services for food, housing, and a sum of money ; 
the farm lalKuirer is often [laid partly in kind, by 
the use of a cottage, a garden, supply of milk, 
butter, etc., and partly by money wages. If we am- 
sider real wages, i.e. what money wages will buy, 
we ><*e tliat in reality labour i.s e.xciianged for a 
supj)iy of necessaries and comforts. In modern 
times we tind some publications such as The Ex¬ 
change and Mart, Aviiich revive the old form of 
barter by advertising certain articles for .sale and 
stating the articles desired in exchange for them. 
Private individuals, like sclioolboys, often practi.se 
barter ; and bits of furniture, old garments, and 
even plots of land are excliangeti for other de¬ 
sirable tilings. 

In uncivilized countries barter is widely prev¬ 
alent. Stanley in his journeys through Africa 
took quantities of cloth, brass rods, etc., with 
which to purcha.se food ; similarly cargoes of old 
rifles, knives, Iwjttles, powder, etc., have been sent 
to some places to be exchanged for the natural 
products of tiie coiintr)\ 

Under a system of barter there is a difliculty in 
securing mutuality of wants, or what Jevons called 
‘the double coincidence of exchange,’ viz., that 
each party shall desire that which the other offers. 
Again, barter requires each article to l>e mea.sured 
in terms of every other article of traffic, necessi¬ 
tating a separate bargain for each, and conse«|uently 
a large and varied ILst of the ratio.s of exchange. 

A further drawback is the im^iossibility in some 
cases of dividing the article or of fractional 
payment.s; the pig or the rifle must be ex¬ 
changed for something which is deemed an exiu t 
equivalent. 

Competition (^.v.) has little play under barter. 
The mode of exchange is not such a."! can .supply a 
market and give a market value. It is u.sually a 
case of a single exchange in which the values are 
determined by the individual wants and capacities 
of tlie two parties to the exchange. 

The evolution of trade was from barter to money 
purchases. McMlern tra<le tends to revert to a 
refined form of barter by the employment of paper 
substitutes for money currency ; promises, credit 
documents, and what is called ‘ representative 
money ’ take the place of coin. The highly organ¬ 
ized .systems of Hanking and the Clearing House 
have provided a mechanism which in effect reduces 
much ol trade and commerce to barter, while pre¬ 


serving a measure of value and a reserve of the 
standard for reference and for use in emergency. 

And if home tnulo Inus been redueeil mainly to 
barter again, much more has foreign conuiierce. 
Import.-^ pay for ex jKirts ; goods and services are the 
only ultimate means of buying goods and service.s 
from other countries. Their values are expressed 
in terms of money, but the actuaJ exchange is 
effecte<l almost witnout the passage of a coin. The 
b»reign trade of Great Hritain, amounting to more 
than £l,tH)i),(KX),0(Ki a year (or nearly £26 j>er head 
of iier jHjpuIation), i.s tran.sacte<l with the trans¬ 
mission of a very trivial sum in gold. 

Iniport.s and ex]>orts are balanced against each 
other by mean.s of hills, and the mechani.'^m of tlie 
money market enables the exchange of the.se in¬ 
struments of credit representing debts to accom 
plish the equalization of the debts. The o[)eration8 
Deconie a vast .series of barter tran.saction.s, reduced 
to simplicity by the ingenion.s /irraugements of a 
highly organized commercial sy.stem. 

Under this rehned system of tratling no parti¬ 
cular parcel of goods is exchanged for any other 
particular parcel of goods, but each is represented 
tiy a bill. The.se bills are exchanged, i.e. bought 
and .sold freely, by the persons doing business in 
the dillerent countrie.s, .so that the e<]nation is 
ultimately secured. The settlements need not be, 
lor are they, direct. Fhich country need not 
l>alHrice its accounts for goods with each of its 
•nstomcr countries so a.s to equalize tlieir actual 
mports and exports to one another. Hut country 

may paj' its debts to country H by a bill uf>on C, 
ust ns i.s done by rnerchant.s at Ijome. J3y this 
ystem of foreign exchanges bills l)ecoine an article 
d commerce ; and, following the law of supply and 
leniand, they rise and fall in value, and are a 
means of regulating eommerce and e<jualizing sales 
,nd purchases all over the world. 

Thus trade whicl) started with simple exchange 
ly barter has come, under a liighly complex civiiiza- 
ion ami a world-wide commen e, to l>e once more 
>nly barter of a very retine<l kind, after pa.-<Hing 
hrough many stages and degrees of money pur- 
hose. Much the greater part of the business of 
lations is accomplished witnout the actual emj>loy- 
lent of money at oil, excejit as a unit of measure 
lent and a reserve force hidden away in the strong 
ooins of banks. 

Litkratcrb.—J evon», (Lond. 1S76); Bastable, Thtory 

>f International 7Va/ir (Duhlln, 1SS7); .Marshall, I*rineipU4 oj 
^ieonomict, Note on ‘ Barter ’ (I»nd. 11107), 

G. Au.mitaqk-JSmith. 
BASIL.— -See Cappadocian TiiKoLoay. 

BASILIDES, BASILIDIANS.-i. Sources. 

—Basil ides was one of the most famous Gnostic 
teachers in the 2nd century. We are told by 
piphanius (Hfnr. xxiii. 1) that he was a fellow- 
mpil of SaturniluH in the school of Menander, at 
Vntioch. This statement has been largely accepted, 
hough it is by no means certain that Epiphanius 
lad any trustworthy information on the subject, 
t is quite as likely to Ims simply an inference of 
lis own from the fact that Satumilus and Basilidea 
.re coupled by Irena3U8 (I. xxiv. 1), who, however, 
(ays that Saturnilus put forward his system in 
Syria, but Basilidos in Alexandria. Apart from 
he reference in the Acts of Archelnua (c. 65 in 
ioiith, Rel. Sac. v. 190) to his preaching amohg 
he Persians, to be discussed later, we nave no 
ividence for any activity outside Egypt. Possibly 
epiphanius, who visitea Egypt, had some warrant 
[>r his account of tlie places outside Alexandria 
.'here Basilides workea. The same uncertainty 
urrounds the date of his activity, but we shall 
robabiy bo safe in accepting the u.sual view (cf. 
Hera. Strom, vii. 106) that his work fell mainly 
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within the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138).* He 
claimed to have received his doctrine from the 
Apostle Peter through Cllaucias (Clem. l.c.). His 
cliief disciple was his son Isidore. According to 
llippolytns (Philoa. vii. 20), they asserted that 
Matthias communicated to them a doctrine which 
he had received from Clirist. 'I’hey also appealed 
apparently to Zoroa.strian authorities. Ilasilides 
wrote a work entitled Exegeticfi^ that is, ‘ Exposi- 
tion.s,’ in 24 books [Strain, iv. 88; Euseb. HE 
iv. 7. 7). This was apparently an exposition of 
the Gospels. We learn from Origon {Ham. 1 in 
Luc.) tlmt he wrote a (losi)el. It is extremely 
unlikely that Origen w'ith his facilities for in¬ 
formation should be mistaken upon this point. 
From the fragments which are preserved to us, 
we may infer that Hasilides probably commented 
on the First, Third, and Fourth Evangelists, 
pos.sibly al.so on Mark ; and it is by no means 
unlikely that he based his commentary on his own 
compilation from the Go.‘'[)el8. He is also said to 
have written incantations and odea; but these are 
entirely lost. His son Isidore wrote several works 
—tir.st, a treatise on Ethics, which, perhaps, is 
ulentical with the Paranetica mentioned by Epi- 
dianius (xxxii. .3); secon<ily, a treatise on the 
^arfisitic S<miI [Strom, ii. 113); and, thirdly, 
Expositio7i.9 of the Prophet Parchor^ which must 
have contained at least two books, since we have 
a (flotation from the second [Stroin. vi. 53). 

The |)roblem8 which are presented to us by this 
school of Gnostics are of an exceptionally per- 

S lexing and batlling kind. The accounts given of 
lasilides' system are hopelessly irreconcilable, 
and the new evidence whicn has come to light has 
ma<le the jiroblem still more dithcult. Before the 
puhlicatioii of the Philosophumena of llippolytns 
in 1851, the main sources of information were the 
account of the S 3 ^stern in Irenams’ great work 
ai/ainst heresies, and the related accounts in later 


the later Hasilidians. Finally, a new manuscript 
of the Acts of ArchulauH, containing the complete 
Latin translation, was discovered by Traube a few 
years ago, and made acce.ssihle by C, H. Beeson 
in 1906 {‘Ilegemonius, Acta Archelai,’ in Die gr. 
christl. Srhriftsteller in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten). The text we previously possessed 
broke off in the middle of an important extract 
from Basilides. The newly found manuscript 
completes the quotation. It should be added that 
the task of the scholar is rendered more difficult 
by the fact that the texts are often corrupt, and, 
even where this is not the case, frequently not 
very intelligible. 

Tme view that the account of Hip|K)lytu8 rested 
on a forgery was first suggested in ISH.'i by George 
Salmon in an article in Hermnthena, entitled ‘The 
Cross References in the Bhilosonhumena.’ In 
reading the work of Hippolytus he nad often been 
struck by the coincidences between the various 
systems. The.se had, in fact, drawn the attention 
of earlier scholars; but Salmon thought them 
suspicious, and formulated a theory to account for 
them. This was that Hi]>])olytua became known 
as a zealous purcha-ser of tjlno>«tic documents, the 
demand created asupjdy, the unsciaipulous dealer 
forged a certain number of treatises purporting to 
be documents of Gno.stic schools, and tnese were 
eagerly puri ha‘»e(:> by the credulous bishop, who in 
this way inciiuieo in his work accounLs of systems 
which IukI never really existed Attention was 
draw'n to Salmon’s article by Harnack [ThLZ x. 
[1885] 5U6f.), and in his Gearh. des NT Canona 
(1889, i. 705 f.) Zahn signified his adhesion. 
Salmon’s theory was taken up by Stkhelin in a 
special investigation, ‘ Die gnost. Quellen Hip- 
poly ts,’ TU^ 1890. Salmon had said comparatively 
little about Basilides, but Stiihclin sought to show 
that the theory applied to this part of Hippolytus’ 
account as well as to that of the minor sects. For 


here.si()logista ; information given by Eu.sebius con¬ 
cerning a refutation of Basilides by AgrippaCastor; 
and some extracts from the works of Ba.silides and 
his son Isidore, given by Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and the author of the of Archelaus. 
Even these authorities were so diflicult to reconcile, 
that Neaiider (follow'ed by Gieseler) treated the 
account of Irenaeus as referring to a later develop¬ 
ment of the sect, and said that, were it not for 
the fact that Clement of Alexandria referred to 
the misconduct of later Ba8ilidian.s in languajre 
similar to that employed by Irenams, we should 
\)e tempted to suspect that the Basil id ians whom 
the latter describes had no connexion whatever 
with the founder. The discovery of the long lost 
Philosvphitrnena or Refutation of all Heresies^ now 
unanimously assigned to Hippolytus, introduced 
a new complication. Hij)polytus gives an account 
of Basilides’ system which differs fundamentally 
from that of Irenaeus. The majority of scholars, 
including Jacobi, Uhlhorn, Baur, Mdller, and 
Hort, accej)ted the new evidence. The attack on 
Hippolytus' account wa.s led by Hilgenfeld (see 
Literature at end of present art.), who received 
the very influential support of Lipsius, and at a 
later time of Harnack and other scholars. At 
present the tendency seems to be to regard the 
account of Hip[)olytus as valueless (except in 
isolated details) for the re-construction of Basilides 
own system. But the theory that Hippolytus was 
dupedf by a forgery seems to Ixi losing ground, and 
the opinion prevails that the document he employeti 
was a genuine Gnostic treatise circulated among 

• E. Schwartz nrirues that wo must take Basilides and Samr- 
nlluf at leaat to the time of Trajan, probablv earlier 
Tod <Ur S6hne Zehedaei, 1904, u. 20 f.). He thinke that, while we 
need not accept the Gnostic clairue to possess a tradil ion from 
the Apostles, we may well distrust the ‘ tendency chronology 
of their opponente. 


a time the theory found .several supporters, in¬ 
cluding C. Schmidt [Gnost. Schriften in kept. 
Sprache, 1892, p. 557) and G. Kruger [PRE*, .s.v.). 
It has, however, been rejected not only by those 
who, like J. Drummond [Character <nid Author¬ 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903, pp. 316-331), assert 
the originality of Hippolytus’ account, but by Anz 
[Zur Frage nach dem Ui sprung des Gnostizis-mus, 
1897, p. 9) and Bousset [Hauptprohleme der Gnosis, 
1907, p. 128). Bardenhew’er in his Patrology also 
judges that ‘this hypothesis offers too violent a 
solution of the problem.’ Even Harnack, who in 
his Gesch. der altehristl. Literatur (1893, vol. i. 
p. 157) spoke of Hippolytus’ sources as probably a 
forgery, expresses himself with greater re.serve in 
his Chronol. der altehristl. Literatur (1904, vol. ii. 

231). The present writer can only re[)eat the 
unfavourable judgment he expressed in a notice 
of Stahelin’s work in the Classical Review, 1892. 
In the first place, the coincidences may readily be 
accountetl for by the fact, wffiich Stahelin himself 
ailmits, that Gnostic documents circulated freely 
from one school to another. Secondly, since they 
were thus in a measure public property, it is 
difficult to understand how the forger could com¬ 
mand prices liigh enough to reward him for his 
trouble. Thiriily, it is still more ilifficult to 
explain the very striking difference in the level 
of speculative power which is displayed in the 
different systems. Few, it may be imagined, 
w'ould assent to Stfihelin’s view' that the author, 
in the words he quotes from Basilides on the non¬ 
existent God, was trying to turn the w hole Gnostic 
.scheme into ridicule, whicli would surely have 
been a dangerous game to play if he had wished 
to palm off his forgeries as genuine. Rather tb ey 
w'ill recognize in the system a speculative power 
not inferior to that ais].lsYed in Valentinianisni, 
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and accoiinf for the stran^'o lan^ua^e wliicli the 
author eniplovs by liis oMort to explain the in¬ 
explicable -all the more tliat his lan^ua^e has 
parallels in that of other deep thinkers, ^loreover, 
Stalielin assumes rather than proves that Clefuent 
is on (lie side of Ireiueus, whereas several scholar 
who have no nreferenee for Hijipolytus’ ueeoun 
have reco^Tii/ecl that it is very dilheiilt to harnK»niz< 
Irenanis with the quotations oiven b}- (’lernent, 
For these reasons avc may justiliably reject this 
theory, whieli laistiilates a writer of incredible 
versatility combined with such stran^m limitati<»ns, 
and assume that, whether ni]>p«>)ytus presents us 
with the ^"enuine system of Jlasilides or not, lie at 
any rate communicates a system wJiich was really 
juofessed in the Basiiidian school. 

rhc account of Jbisilidcs ^dven by lle^cinonius 
in the Acts of Archehtus has alsocreate<l susjiicion. 
Gieseler ar^nied that the Hasilides there mentioned 
was to he distin^Miished from the heresiarch of 
Alexandria, inasmuch as he is said in the Acts to 
liave been a nreacher amonj:: the I’ersiaiis. llort 
considered tliat his denial lind some show of 
reason, but on tlie wliole re‘^^a^(b'd the arpiinents 
in favour of the identilicatinn as preponderatiii}^ 
(Smith-Wace, DCB i. -77“). IF* should thendore 
not have been (pioted by (1. Kni^irer {BlitA ii. 431) 
as a^Teeinj; with Gieseler. Usually the a'^sertion 
that he was a pieaeher amon^jT tlie iVrsians i.s 
regarded tus inerctlible. Thus Lipsius dci lares t h.it, 
if the Disputation of Archelaus makes I>,isili<lcs a 
I’ersian, ‘the remark is hardly necessary that this 
false statement is simjdy a deduction' from the 
dualism of tin; Basiiidian system’ {Gnosioismiis^ 
1860, col. lO'J). It is also r<‘jected by Zalin and 
Haniack ; while Krilger thinks that, although we 
cannot control the statement, it is not so im¬ 
probable as Zahn considers it; and llilgenfebl 
says that Basilidcs may quite well have been in 
1‘ersia and learnt Persian dualism at first hand. 
The statement should probably l>e set aside and 
accounted for as by Lipsius. It is quite another 
question, however, whether we slioukl reject the 
autlior’.s account of Busilides’ iKiliefs, and, in 
particular, the extract wliich he gives from his 
work. This is said to l>e taken from the thirteenth 
lKK>k of his treatises, and, ina.Nmuch a.s it contains 
an exposition of the parable of the Kieii Man and 
Lazarus, the work should probably be idtmtilied 
with Basilides’ twenty-four books on the (7osj»els 
which bore the title Exajctica. Tlie real objection 
felt by those who accept the genuineness of 
Hippolytus’ account is that, while this is monistic 
in character, the account of Hegemoniu.s seems to 
pledge Basilides to dualism. There can l>e no 
question that the author of the Arts understood 
him to he a dualist, but that, of course, does not 
.settle the question. He tnay have mi.‘<under.stood 
Bfusilides, espc-cially since his preoccui)ation >vitli 
Manichad.sm made such an interpretation of the 
Gnostic not unnatural for him. Accordingly we 
cannot attach decisive weight to his impression, 
in spite of the fact that he had the complete work 
before him. If, however, the extract given is 
genuine, it must rank with those preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria, and it seems to the present 
writer that W'e have no good ground for disputing 
its autlienticity. 

2 . System of doctrine.—We may now i>rocee«i 
to an ex^josition of the various systems whieli 
have come down to us. Unfortunately it is not 
[Kissible to re-construct the somewhat desultory 
refeuences in Clement of Alexandria, treating of 
ethics rather than metapliysies, into a complete 
svstem. It will accordingly be best to begin with 
the accounts which profess to give us the original 
system. 

(r/) We take first that of Irenceus {1. xxiv. 3-7), 


which presents points of contac t esjiecially with 
the description he gives of the views of Saturnilus. 

AccordiJijf to Irt'UiDiis, liaHilulca beifan with the uiihorn 
h'utlior, and represfiilod Nous oh His lirBtlH)rii. Nous 
Itirili to Lo(;o 8 to I’hronesis, l‘hrotit*si8 to Sophia and 

l>\iiamis. Kroni the last two came the hnit series of princi- 
i iialifiex, iK^wers, and angels, who created the llrst heaven. 
Kr*>ni these emanated the Heeond angelic soiieu, who created 
the se<-*>n«l heaven ; and 80 on till heavens came into 
evistence. The angels in the lowest heaven create<l the world, 
andiiivided it among themselves. Their chief was the tJod of 
the Jews, who aroused hostility by Hia favouritism to His own 
people. Thus all other nations were stirred up to he at enmity 
with the Jews. Hereuj>on the supremo God interfered to save 
the worM from destruction, and sent His firstborn Noiis, i.e. 
Christ, to tleliver tlu>se that believe in Him from the world- 
angels. He appeared in human form and Uught, hut at the 
eriieillxion changed forms with Simon of Cyrene, so that the 
latter was crucitied in the form of Jesus, while Christ Himself 
stoo<l by and mocked at His enemies in the form ot .Sim. ti ; for, 
nice He wa-s incoriHire.vl, He was essentially invisible, and so 
He returned to tbe Father. Hence no one who really knows 
the truth will c«infess the Crucified, for, if he does so, he i.s a 
slave to the world-angels; hut, if he understands what really 
hap^MMieti at the crucillxioii, he is free<l from them. The 
Basilidiuns ilenied the salvation of the body, asserting that it 
was subject to corruption, ami that the soul alone ni sa>ed. 
They ha«l no hesitation in eating meats offered to idols, and 
regardeti every form of Immorality as a matter of complete 
lulilference. They also practised all kinds of tnagic'al arts, 
and sought to enumerate the names of the angel.s in the 366 
heavens. The name given to Christ, in whiih He am ended 
and descemlcHl, w.rs Cnularan ; and lust as Caulacau passed 
hrough the various heavens in His descent from tbe Father 
and relurne«i to linn and remained invisible and unknown to 
11. so those who have learnt the (lo<-trines of the system and 
known the names of tbe angels may tbcmselves know all, but 
known of none. Their mysteries th«y kept secret, and .said 
hat only one out of a Ihousjind, or two out vd ten tliousand, 
ere capjible of knowing them. They had no ation in 
eiiying tlu-ir faith under .stress of persoculion, The.v adojded 
:he tlieoriesof mathematicians, and tfius made out tiic po.sitions 
if Uie tiOri heavens. Tbe cliii-i of these they u-i.sfited to be 
Ihraxas, ami on that a*;count the numerical sum of llie letters 
n this word was 3<'>5. 

It. is unnecessary to Hiippleinent the account of 
rena‘U> by reference to the other heiesiologi.Hta 
who give us an e.ssenlially i'b'Utical sy.stem;’but 
here are some features which cal! for notice at 
his jvoint. Even those scholars who most warmly 
’indic.-ite the suptuiority of fremeus’ exposition 
generally recognize that he is quite unjustilied in 
he charge of immorality which he brings against 
ki>ilides. Clement of Alexandria {Strom, iii. 

>08 ff.) rebukes the mi-sconduct of tlie later members 
f tbe sect by reference to the teaching of the 
founder and his son. The docetic character of the 
(Jhristology and the denial of the real humanity of 
de.su.s must also Ik; decidedly rejected, in view of 
Clemeiit’.s exjiliiit testimony to the cU’ect tliat 
from a certain taint of siniulness Basil;d(;s held 
Jesu.s, in virtue of His humanity, not, to he 
exempt. The .story that Ba.siliile’s tauglit the 
crucilixion of Simon of (’yrem* i.s generally rejected, 
though Blleiderer ( Urc/iris-t>:vtanB, ii. 3.S4) considers 
that the statement in the Fourth Gosjxd that Jesu.s 
went out hearing the cross for Him.self (Jn 19”), 
wjvs intended to repudiate the Syiiojiiic statement 
that Simon of Cyrene helped Je.sus U) carry His 
cross, and w.*us elicited by the turn givmi to the 
story by Basilides. It is further notewortliy that 
in this account only live /Eons are interpolatcil 
l>etween tbe snnreme God and the angels of the 
lir.st heaven. Those who re-construct tlie original 
system by a fu.sion of this account with that of 
Clement of Alexandria, make the five into seven 
by borrowing two from Clement of Alexandria, 
and thu.s attribute to Basilides tlie usual Heptad. 

It is very que.stionable, hoyvever, whether they 
are correct in doing so. In any case notiiing can 
be built on a combination of this kind. Moreover, 
Bou.sset has iioiiitcd out parallels to the scheme as 
given l>y Irenoeus. The name Caulacau occurs in 
an unbirtunately corrupt sentence,* but it is 

* * Queniadmodum et mvindus nomcn ease In quo dicunt 
di'soendisse et ascendisso saluatoreni, esse Caulacau' (Iren. 
adv. Hair. i. 24). The- general sense must l>c that given a^ve, 
but the text is unlntelligihle in its present form. Hilgenfeld 
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sultioieully clear tiiat it in intende<l to bo the 
rnystie name of CliriHt. It occurs in other (inostic 
syKtcms, and was nrobalily derived from Is 28^®. 
d'lie Htateinent in Tertullian {de Pncsc.r. H(i&r. 4) 
that Abraxas was the name ^dven by lia.silides to 
tlie HUi)reme Go«l is quite incorre<d, and is not in 
harmony even witli Iierneus. IMie fact that a 
considerable number of gems bear tlie word 
Ahrasttx^ or more rarely Abraxas^ on them has 
caused tlieni to be rvg:irded as Gnostic gems, 
many of them |)roduced by the llasilidians. An 
enormous literature has been devole«l to them, 
but it is now generally agree<l that if any con¬ 
nexion existed it Mas of the slightest kind’, most 
of the gems being of |iagan origin. Hanmedv says ; 

‘ Not ov(uywhere m Ium** Abraxas is mentioned are 
we to think (‘xclusively of tlie Basilidians. It is 
<lou)>tful wlietijcr even a singb! Abraxas gem is 
Hasilidian ’ (A///7<ri.s7. I/tt.x. 101). Numerous sug 
gestions have be«‘n jint forward as to the origin 
and meaning of the teini. Nune of them can be 
regarded as in any way satisfactory, d'he M'ord 
is more jirobably an artilicial forniation, which 
may have originated in some form of speaking 
witn tongues, and l»een brought into prominemn* 
by the fact that, like Mec^,jav and N<I\os, it was 
the numerical equivalent of 305. 

{b) The account given b}' Uippalytns. 

This ac'oouiit sUirla with a very transcendciit.il doctrino of 
Otxl. A deflniliori is fiuotcd from liasili los, in \viii<'h lan^'ua^e 
is strained to raise (.Jod above all tljf In, itatiuns involved in 
fcfTirmatious uhout Him. liven to prodicjiii* existence would be 
to limit Him, and I huH to negative His alt'-oluteness. A<.-cnrd- 
in;;ly Basilides slaris with the time when there was Nolhiiic— 
usinj; the term in a sense similar to that in which John SctAiis 
KrivTcna spoke of (okI as Bure Nothing, That the .author doe.s 
not itiiend his words to he Uikeii as a negation of all existence 
is clear from vvliat follows. If we Hj>eak of (b.d as Ineffahle, we 
fall into bclf contradiction, for the e|)ilhet is in itself a descrip¬ 
tion ; hut Hfsl is not even Ineffahle. since He is iiilinitely above 
every name that can bo named. This i,on-<-\istcnt Deity willed 
to create a world, though we are warned that the term ‘ wilhal ’ 
is a necessar.N accomnuKl.itioii to the imperfev-tions of human 
language. In pursuam'o of this purjK)Se He deposited a seed, 
al.so ncm-existent, hut containing within it the promise and 
potency of all life. In opposition to the usual Gnostic doctrines, 
Basilides firmly rejected the concejaion of emanation from Go<l, 
\%ho v^’as no spider spinning tlie world out of Himself. The 
seed was rather the creativ.; word of which we read in Gene.sis. 
Thus, against llie gross and material conception of emanation 
he sets the doctrine Cif Creation out of .N’olliing. Just os the 
sccvl contains within itself the tree, or the peacocks egg 
contains the bird with nil its rich diversity of colour, so the 
world-seed holds within itself all that is suhse»|uently to be 
develoj>ed into the manifold forms of being which the universe 
embraces. 

Within this socfl there was a threefoM Soiiship, one p.art 
pure and subtle, the seconrl gross, the third needing purifica¬ 
tion. As soon as the .seed vvus deposited, the juire Sonship 
hurst forth, and by its unaided jvivver rose with the swiftness 
of thought to the non-existent t^od. The gross Sonship strove | 
to follow, but was unable to do so since his substance was not 
light in texture like that of the first. But he eseaped from his 
detention within the seed by providing himseii with a wing, 
identified by Basilides with the Holy .Spirit, So helped in his 
infirmity by the Spirit and giving help to the Spirit in turn, he 
followed the Firit Sonship in his tiicht to the non-existent. 
But here the Holy Spirit was oompellfd to leave the .Second 


{Kftzernrtchirht^, p. 107) i'r«'poses to strike out unnulux os 
a margbial gloss on Va%Uai (iu, and to read ejuit for c.s-.'Y after 
iwmfu. This gives a simwth text, Harvey in his note re¬ 
translates the IJXtIn as follows : be rpnvov *ttl tov Koo-mov oi'ona 
(tveu, fV li, <c.t.A. This he then emeiuls : be rponot' Kai to aKoonov 
ovofLa, «V y, K.r.y., ‘as also that the barbarous name in which 
the Saviour, as they say, descended and ascended, is Caiilacau.’ 
Whether we accept this very ingenious suggestion or th.al of 
Hilgenfeld makes no riifference to the main point, which is 
thai the Saviour in His descent and ascent bore the name 
Cavlacau ; Ireniwus cannot have meant that the world bore 
this name, since in the following sentence it is clear that the 
name was that of the Saviour. The term was not confined to 
the Basilidians, but is said to have been found among, the 
Ophites and Nlcolaitans. Eiuphanius vlerives it from 
• tine upon line,' in Is 28io. This is corroborated by a.statement 
of Hlppolytus, in which the names Snulasau and Zee^ar are 
added. These obviously go hack to the Hebrew words m the 
same passage, meaning ‘prc'ccpt uyion precept’ and ‘here a 
little.' Bousset hesitates between this, which is the usual 
explanation, and the view that the tcrni m.ay have been a 
Gnostic loan-word to which the explanation was subsequently 
attached. 


Sonship; so he dwelt between the supra-cosmic space and the 
world, and bcc.ame the firmament, since he had nothing in 
common with the non-existent God. Yet, as the perfume of 
an ointment still clings about a vessel even after the ointment 
has been taken from it, so the Holy Spirit wa.s filled with the 
fragrance of the .Second Sonship.* The Third Sonship, however, 
still remained in the confused mass of germs within the seed, 
giving and receiving kindness. Then there hurst forth from 
the seed the Great An hori, better in (?v ei y way than all beings 
in the world save the Third .Sonship. His upward flight, 
however, was stayed when he reached the firmament, for this 
he thought to be the limit of space. And since he was 
ignorant of what lay beyond the firmament and knew of no 
power higher tlian himself, he imagined himself to be the 
s-.'.preme G(m1 . Then he formefi Irom tlie seed a son far wiser 
tlian himself, and, wondering at his loveliness, hade him sit at 
his right hand in the Ogdoad. This son inspired the Archou to 
cre.ate the whole ethereal cri'anon, downwards to the moon. 

A similar prt.eess was rejic.ated with a second Arf^hon, far 
inferior to the first, who rfise to the region below the Ogdoad 
and dwelt in the llehdomiid. He, too, formed a son far wiser 
than himself, who iiispii-d his father to form the creation 
below the Ogdn.-id. But as to what takes place in the world 
its.-If, that is detcrmiriet’ hy uhe nature implanted within it at 
the outset by t ‘ton »x,stent (tod. But still there remained 
the Third Son^i'.Mi , - kosa ‘.rue jTu f was with the First and 
Second Soii'-l.’i's near th.' u )Ti-exi.-,tciit God. To him St. Paul’s 
Words ret-, r. whtrt h.- sjitd.e of the crcatioti groaning and 
travailing hi p-i.i;\ togetfier until now, waiting for tlie manifesta¬ 
tion i,( th- sons of t.o<i (lU d'-tio). ,\p,} jiie f,,- 
spirit iiaf vvho-.e task, it is U) trahi the souls wliirh are destined 
to abide .vdliin the world. The redemptive pr -coss began with 
the gr'-at Ar hon. 

Ila.-.ihdi s repudiated the i-ommon corc-eption of a descent of 
a ht-av eii'y lieuig 'ro’n tlie highest region. He would not admit 
tli.'it the i’ure onship left liis place and came down through 
the lo ivens O) (p... jogions below. Thi.s would have been to 
• •oiitradi -t hl.^ f'indamental principle that ascent and not 
descent is the law of the universe. Accordingly, he repre¬ 
sented the son of the great Archon as catching iV nnination 
from the pure Sonship. lie illustrated this by a reference to 
naphtha, whi'-h takes fire though the flame that kindles it is 
some distance from it So the thoughts of the Archon’s son 
aspired till they re.ached the Sonship, and then the intuition of 
the truth flashed tipon him. Having thus learnt the truth, the 
great Archon’s son revealed it to his father, who, when he 
learned that he was not, as he had imagined, the supreme God, 
was converted and filled with fe.ar, as it is written, ‘The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ The truth was then 
revealed to all the creatures in the Ogdoad. Similarly, the son 
of the second Archon learnt the truth from the son of*the great 
Archon, and communicated it to his father. Similarly, the 3fi5 
heavens in the Hclxlomad, with their ruler Abrasax, learnt the 
ini’h.t Thu.s the Gospel had come down through the Ogdoad 
and Hebdomad, and now it was fitting that it should reach the 
seed. And so it came upon Jesus theSon of Mary, and through 
11 im redemption was effected. For within the seed all grades 
01 cxi.'^lence were tangled together in confusion, so that it w'as 
iiecess.iry not only lliat the truth should be revealed, but that 
the various orders <>t being should be sorted into their proper 
classes. This was effected by t.ie death of Jesus. The accounts 
of Jesus in the Gospels were received by Basilides as historicjil, 
and he was far from believing that the body of Christ was 
unreal. So far from that, it was an essential condition of the 
revlemption He achieved that all the grades of existence which 
h.ad to be sorted should be combined in Him, and then, by 
their separation in His experience, a similar separation should 
be effectevl throughout the seed. Thus, by His death the 
materi.al element was removed and reverted to formlessness. 
.■\fter His resurrection He ascended through the Hebdomad, 
leaving His psychical part there ; then through the Ogdoad and 
the Holy Spirit, leaving with each those parts which belonged 
i to thein; and fimilly rose to the region where the blessed 
Son.ship dwells. The Third Son.ship followed Jesus and passed 
through a similar proi-ess of nurification, and then, refined like 
the First Sonship, o-scendeu to the non-existent God. The 
same exjverience is repeated in the case of spiritual men who 
ascend to the Father. 

When the three Sonships have l.iecn thus re-united, and all 
the siiiritual have achieved their task in the world and followed 
Jesus and the Sonshi}'S to the non existent God, then God will 
he merciful to creation and bring on all the realms from the 
Ogdoad downwards the Great Ignorance, so that no rank of 
being shall know of any rank superior to itself. For it is the 
nature of all creatures to long for that which is above them, 
and be tormented because they cannot attain it. But they do 
not know that the satisfaction of their desire would be fatal to 

* The Sethians spoke of the pure .Spirit which was between 
light and darkness as not like a wind, but like an odour ol 
oiiilmeut or an incense. It is a mistake to lay any stress on 
this parallel, as Shihelin does. The jvoint of the metaphor in 
the two cases is entirely different (see Drummond, Character 
and Authorship of the Fourth Uospel, p. 317); and Bousset 
point-s out (Uauplproblcme, p. 120) that it is quite a common 
Persian idea that the heavenXv worlds are sweet-smelling, but 
the world of Ahriman is malo<iorous. 

t It has been suggested that this section on 306 heavens, 
with their ruler Abrasax, does not properly belong to the 
system (see Uhlhorn, Das basilid. System, p. 66f., and Hort, 
art. ‘ Abrasax ’ in DCB). 
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them, for thev ran live only In the conditions in which they 
are placed, and could not l)reathe the rarer atmospheres of the 
hig-her spheres. If, then, they remain content in their place, 
they will have eternal existence: but if they escape from it. 
thev bewmo c'orruptible. And thus, with this allocation of all 
orders of existence to the place fitted for them, and the 
ignorance of any superior order, and universal contentment, 
there will come the restitution of all things. 

'rhe fiindainental dilVerence l>etweon this Bysteni 
and that of .some other Gnostic leaders, notahly 
Valentinus, lies in its emuhatic rejection of the 
principle of emanation. A^r this reiection there 
were two reasons. One was that the theory of 
emanation is gross and repulsive in its eonception 
of God. The other was that the natural temlency 
of all being is upwards, not downwards. Since, 
then, the w'orld at pre.sent displa 3 \s a scene of 
terrible confusion, we must assume that its 
development started from a condition of things 
even w'orse than that which now prevails; henee , 
the dcs'trine of tlie seed, in which everything is 
huddled together, from the pure Sonsliip down to 
the 'Tossest matter, the goal of history- being the 
establishment of all things in their proper rank. 
Valentinus, on the contrary, starts with the 
principle tliat evolution is degeneration. Each 
pair of *Kons is inferior to its parent. The process 
continues till the catastroplie is possible, and the 
plunge over the precipice follows. Spirit sinks to 
psj’cliical forms of existence, thence to the material, 
and lastly the limit i.s found in the diabolical. 'Fhe 
evoluti<U)ary process has then to become revtjlu- 
tionary ; hut, though tlie spiritual may return t*» 
the pleroma, the t)syclii<al an<l materia! must 
remain outside. Thus Hasilides !ea|»s the gulf 
between the infinite and the finite, whereas 
Valentinus bridges it. It is quite clear that there 
was a [‘olemical element in Basil ides’ scheme, and 
that it was elat)orated in conscious antithesis to 
the nopnlar theory of emanation. It is quite 
possible, as sotue consider, tliat liasilides had the 
sj-^steni of Valentinus in mind, since they were 
probably iKjtli teaching at the same time in 
Alexandria. It is not at all necessarjq however, 
to take this view, since, although Valentinus wa.s 
probably tlie junior, he was the more conservative 
of the two, and was not the first to put forward 
the theory of emanation. 

'Fhe doctrine of the triy)le Sonsliip is dillicult, 
and we could have wished for fuller information 
as to its significance. In spite r)f the fact that the 
First Sonshi]» is regarded as ndinetl and the Secoml 
R,.s gross, tliey do not stand for difl'erent orders of 
beine, for hotii of tliem pass to the highest realm 
of all, and are therefore essentially spiritual in 
character. And the same is true of tlie Third 
Sonsliip, the [larts which he leaves l>el»ind him 
being accretions foreign to his essential nature. 
Probably' Basiiides has l>een influenced by the 
fondness for triplicity, which is so characteristic 
of such schemes. He has also been intluenccil hj” 
the first chapter of Gene.sis. The connexion 
Ixitween the Second Sonship and the H 0 I 3 ' Spirit, 
who is identified with the firmament, reminds one 
of ‘ the waters aliove the lirniament ’ in the story 
of Creation, in which case we may perhaps identify' 
the First Sonship with the light, which was the 
first to be created, and in compari.son with tlie 
fineness of which the waters would seem coarse. 
Hut how in j)Iaia language the author would have 
interpreted the waters above the firmament we do 
not know. The Third Sonship is apparently the 
spiritual principle which is at pre.seiit combined 
with the material universe. 

The Ogdoad and Hebdomad, which are astro- 

in other Gnostic .schemes. The dufdication of the | 
Archons is intere.sting. It corresponds in a measure 
to the position of Acharnoth and Demiotirgos in 1 


the.sj'stem ot Valentinus, though there are marked 
dilVereii<*es in iletail. Historically considered, they 
represent two stages in the world’s history. The 
great Archon reigned from Adam till Mo.ses, the 
second Archon from the time of Moses onwards, 
and it was he who revealed himself to Moses ami 
inspired the Hebrew pro])heU. 'riie kindly and 
compassionate siiirit which pervades the system 
is very notiovortliy. This comes out especially in 
the iloctrine of the Great Ignorance, ^^llicll is 
intendcii to save the creature from fatal a-piratioiis 
I toward.s a sj)here which lies above it. But then- 
are other illustrations of it. I'he Second Sonship 
and the Holy Snirit give and receive mutual 
kimlne.ss. The I’liird Sonship remains within the 
.‘'Ccil, giving and reeeiving lierielit. 'flie ascent of 
the sjuritual to their true home is delayeil h^' their 
<luty of training those who have to remain within 
the seed. No evil principle is recogni/.cd. I’here 
IS no hostility on the part of the .Arclions to the 
supreme God. They revereritlj' acquie><-e in the 
revelation of their inferiority. 

(r) If we now impiire as to the relative originality 
of (he system as jircscnted by Ircrianis and that 
given by IIippolytus, the advantage seems t<* lie 
on tlie suleoi the'latter. In the first olace, Hipjio- 
Ivtus, who often folhiws Iremeus, ami had almost 
certainly' done so in liis earlier work on here*>ies, 
which i.s no longm' «*\tant, here dclilM*iat»>ly 
ahaiuloiis Irt-meus’aecoiint and gives one enl irel^' 
difl'erent. He must liave thought that in doing >0 
he h.'id acce-s to better info; mat ion, and it i.s 
ha/ardous to .sut>posf» that he took no preennt ion-, 
to en.surc that tlie new intormatioii was .siipoi wM. 
Ba.silides was a famon.s teacimr. his work-> were 
e.vtant at the time, and it would have been quite 
easy to satisfy oneself as to which account slionM 
have th(* i*relerence hj’ going to the fountainIiead. 

In the next place, Iremens shows liirnsolf Imdly 
informe«I in several particulars. Ililgeiifeld him¬ 
self admits this, ami infers from the vfigueiu'ss of 
IreriaMif.’ language that lie ktiew nothinu; of the 
.‘.eet or its founder at fir.-'t hand, and i;ep.*mi»*d 
simply on his source, which he helieNe-dri iiariiiony 
with Lipsius’ earlier but not hi.s later \icw) to 
have been Justin’s lost Syntftfjnvi. Some of tiie 
mistakes <»f Iremeus have already Innui pointed 
out, and they must (lama;^e the credit of his wlmle 
account. Again, the system as pre.sented by 
Iremeus goes on very conventional lines. It is 
quite a c<»minon[»lace presentation of ordinary' 
Gnostic beliefs, .and it is not easy to umlei'-t 'oi 
why I>a.silides gaiiuMl his iimneiise reputation ii 1 • 
was capable of nothing better than this. On tie* 
other hand, the s^^stem as set forth by flippolytus 
is characterized by extraordinary speculative power, 
to which we must not Ik*, blinded by the fantastic 
elements in the detailed working out. Willi the 
account of Hippolytus l>efore us, we can under¬ 
stand the impres-sion Basiiides mode on the Church, 
and the vitality of the sect in spite of the fact that, 
apart from his son I.sidore, he seems to have bail 
no distinguished followers, such as adorned the 
school of Valentinus. We have no right to con- 
«ienin the sy.stem on the ground that it does not 
folluw the ordinary lines. 'When, for examj)le, 
Schmidt say.s that the emanation theory is the 
chaiacteri.*>tic mark of all Gnostic systems, the 
cardinal dogma of all Gnostic teaching, and that 
tlie evolutionary theory is incoinpatihlo with the 
nature of (Gnosticism, and that on this account the 
presontation in Hippolytus is utterly untenable 
{fJnost. Schriften in kopt. Sprachc, 18‘J‘2, p. 423), 
this is simply an illegitimate a-ssmnption. There 

1,.^. __..1... 

-- - ... ... 

could not have followed the line which fli[)polytu 
ascrilies to him. If to <lo .so i.s to fmfeit ouoV till 
to be a Gnostic, that is, after all, a matter 1 
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terminology. QuestioiiH of this kind cannot be 
settled i)y a priori considerations.* 

{( 1 ) Tlie evidence supplied by Clement of Alex¬ 
andria Inis naturally been claimed both by those who 
favour the representation in Irena*us and by those 
who accept that of Ilippolytus. Owing to the 
limitation of the evidence of the Strorruita to the 
ethical parts of the system, the metaphysical 
doctrines of the school are but slightly touched 
upon, 80 that Clement is not engaged with the 
same side of the system as HipjKjlytus or the 
speculative portions of Irenams’ account. It must 
be urged, however, against the latter, that in several 
points Ircna*us is convicted of misstatement by 
Clement’s evidence, whereas there is no actual con¬ 
flict between Clement and Hippolytus, though it 
is not easy to unite their representations into a 
siuf'le coherent scheme. There is, however, a very 
striking parallel in Clement’s reference to the 
Archon’s amazement when the glad tidings were 
announced to him. This amazement was called 
* fear,’ and Clement tells us that Hasilides inter¬ 
preted it of the passage, ‘ The fear of the Lord is the 
oegdnning of wisdom.’ It i.s very noteworthy that 
precisely the same interpretation is given by Ilip¬ 
polytus with reference to the great Archon’s recep¬ 
tion of the (xosjiel. Clement also attests the view 
that things must bo discriminated into their classes 
and the various intervals or stages which are to 
be found in the universe. His (lescription of an 
original disorder and confusion forcibly reminds us 
of the doctrine of the seed, though rdpaxos is not 
perhajjs the expression we should have thought 
most appr(jpriate to 11 iiipolytus’description. The 
Joints of contact with Irtmaois are slight and 
general, and they are also points of contact with 
Hippolytus, for both speak of an Ogdoad and of 
an Arclion. Even if Hipjiulytus were left out of 
account altogetlier, it would be very difficult to 
reconcile Iremvus with Clement. And several 
modern writers who entirely reject the account of 
Hippolytu.s hold that Iremcus does not present us 
with the pure Hasilidian doctrine. We are there¬ 
fore probably justified in any case in treating 
Irenrrus as a secondary authority who employed 
a sotirce which described a degenerate develop¬ 
ment of the school, far reniove<l alike in specu¬ 
lative power and ethical elevation from the 
founder. 

{f) We should l>e warranted in accepting the 
account of Hippolytus without further hesitation if 
it were not for tlie difficulty of harmonizing it with 
the Quotation in the Acts of Archetaus. Probably 
we ^iould not be justified in denying that the 
quotation is really a genuine extract Trom Basilides’ 
work. We cannot confidently attach much weight 
to the author’s view of Basilides’ doctrine, since the 


quotation, so far as we liave it in the complete work 
of Hegemnnius, does not commit Basilides himself 
to the dualism it describes. Basilides turns from 
vain inquiries, apparently into Western opinions, 
to the views entertained by the barbarians, i.c. 
presumably the Persians. Then he quotes the 
opinion of some of them to the effect that there 
were two original self-existent first principles— 
light and darkness—leading their own life in ignor- 
• BouRset ('onsiik rs lliat the Philcsophumena presents us with 
% monistic transformation of the orij^inal system of Basilides. 
Aucordinffly, his remarks on the general thesis that the doctrine 
of emanation is a siwciflc characteristic of Gnosticism are, quite 
apart from their intrinsic inq^rtance, very pertinent here, since 
they are not inspired by any prejudice in favour of Hippolytus 
version : ‘ One is usually inclined to regard this thought of 
emanation as specificallv characteristic of the Gnosis. I cannot 
discover that this Is correct. It is found only in a few systems, 
and in none so pure os in the Basilldian. Everywhere else the 
stress lies, not on the thought of a gradual emanation and de¬ 
terioration of the but on the sudden fall of one of these 

Mons (Barbelo Gnosis, Vaicntinianism). Accordingly, the ques¬ 
tion as to the origin of the idea of emanation is fairly irrelevant 
tor the comprehension of the Gnosis' (HaupiprobU,,^, y.ntd). 


anee of each other. When, however, they came to 
mutnal knowledge, the darkness was seized by 
desire for the light and sought to mingle with it. 
The light, however, received nothing from the 
darkrie.s.s nor desired it, but was simply affected 
with the wish to behold it, and did so as in a mirror. 
All then that the darkness received was not the 
true light, but a reflexion and semblance of the 
light. Unfortunately, the text at this point is 
corrupt, Vjut possibly tlie meaning may be that the 
light tried to recover what had been taken by the 
darkness. In any case, this intermingling accounts 
for the fact that tliere is no perfect good in the 
world, since the good that was received at the 
beginning was so slight. Nevertheless, in virtue of 
this slender appearance of light, tiic creatures have 
been able to fonn the creation which we see. It is 
regrettable that the author considered it unneces- 
.Scary to quote any fiither, for we should perhaps 
have been in a be*Te^ position to di.scover how far 
his accusation of ducifm wa.s borne out by Basilides’ 
own exjtres.sioa of opinion on the view.s which he 
reports. It is quite possible that the a))proxiinately 
xManiclueJia theory w hicii is here put torvvard was 
quoted by Basibd.-s because it had points of con¬ 
tact with his own system. It would be no easy 
task to harmonize this dualistic doctrine with the 
monistic system of the Philosojihumena. But. 
[Mosihly Barilides may have felt that it illustrated 
lii.s own view of the original confusion of all thing.s 
in the seed and the process of disentanglei 'ent that 
was consemiently necessary. In spite of the mon¬ 
ism that characterizes the system as described by 
Hippolytu.s, there is a dualistic strain wntliin it, 
and Basilides may have recognized an affinity with 
Pei.sian dualism, even tliougli he constructed his 
own system along other lines. It is significant, as 
testifying to sucli affinity with Persia, that Isidore 
wrote an exposition of the prophet P’archor, and 
Basilides is said to have named as his prophets 
Barcahhas and Barcoph. It is generally agreed 
that Barcoph is the same as Parchor. Isidore is 
al.so said to have accused Pherecydes of borrowing 
from the prophecy of Ham, probably Zoroaster. 
The question is difficult to decide, but, in view of 
the uncertainty which hangs over the passage of 
Hegemonius, we may peihap.s still accept the 
account of Hippolytus as substantially accurate, 
though we must allow for misunderstanding ancl 
unskilful abridgment where Hippolytus explained 
the .system, not by quotations, but in liis own 
word.s. 

(/) It remains to touch upon some of the points 
that are referred to by Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. Clement tells us that Basilides tfiught 
that, in virtue of the original disorder and con¬ 
fusion, the rational soul received as appendages 
certain passions which are really^ spirits, and then 
other natures became attached to these, including 
animal properties, as well as qualities of plants, and 
even inanimate objects. Thus man’s actions may 
be to some extent traced to the foreign elements 
which have adhered to the rational soul, the 
iiassions of irrational animals accounting for his 
lusts, and such a quality as hardne.ss being derived 
from steel. This doctrine of the parasitic elements 
which have attached themselves to the soul re¬ 
minds one to a certain extent of the modern 
conception of multiple personality, though, of 
course, there are obvious dillereiices between the 
two. Clement illustrates this conception of man 
by the Trojan horse w hich embraced in one body 
so considerable a host. Isidore wrote a separate 
treatise on the parasitic soul. In this treatise he 
found it necessary to repudiate the inference that 
a man could riglitly lay the blame for his ill deeds 
upon these foreign appendages. He does not re¬ 
tract the doctrine itself, but asserts that the 
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rational soul oii.uht to l>e supreme anti govern tlie 
inferior creation witliin, and that a man should 
not excuse liis iiiistleeds by tlie plea that he was at 
the mercy of these foreign passions. This doctrine 
was probably connected with llasilides’ theory of 
transmigration which is attested by Origen. In 
liis ('um. on Romans (bk. v.), Origen tells us that 
Basilides explained Ko 7®, ‘ 1 was alive apart from 
the law once/to mean that before St. I'aul came 
into the body in which lie then lived he had in* 
habited a form of body whicli was not under the 
law, i,e. the body of a beast or a bird. We must 
as.sume then that, at the first, inferior s])irits 
clustered about the rational soul, but that in the 
course of transmigration it brought with it elements 
from the various types of creation in which its 
successive incarnations hud been realized. 

Basilidcs also considered, as we learn from 
Clement, that sutlering invariably pn*supposes sin, 
since to affirm the sutlering of tiie righteuu.s would 
be to indict the morality of Cod. Even in the case 
of tlie mart 3 ’rs he helieveil tliat this held goo<i. 
Tlicy were really sullering for sins which they had 
committed either in an earlier state or in their 
present life. But by the mercy of Cod their 
punishment was allowed to take the form of 
martyrdom, so that it might seem to be lionour- 
able rather than disgraceful. Even infants sutfered 
on account of the sinfulness of their nature, for sin 
does not lie in the act so much as in the disposition 
which prompts it, inasmuch as freijucntly tlie 
ditlcrence between one who has committed a sin 
ami one who has not committed it lies simf.ly in 
the fact that the latter has had no opportunity. 
Naturally, from tlie orthodox side the criticism 
was made that the sullering of Christ would, on 
Basilides’ theory, imjily His sinfulm Such a 
conclusion Hasilides would not evade, though it 
was obviously distasteful to him. He will .say : 

‘ He has not sinned, but wa.s like a child sutlering ’; 
but if he were pres.sed further, he would reply; 

‘ The man you name is man, but Cod is righteous, 
for no one is pure from pollution.’ To Clement 
the doctrine that martyrdom was punishment for 
sin was so repugnant, that he accuses Basilides of 
deifying the devil. It is a mistake to interpret 
this in a duali.stic sen.se. He simply means that 
Basilides attributes to God the torments of the 
martyrs which were really intlicted by the devil. 

In any case, one must admire the principle which 
animated B.a.‘^ili<lcs’ whole treatment of tlii.s subject, 
expressed in his great saying, ‘ I will assert any¬ 
thing rather than call Providence evil.’ It may be 
added that Basilides affirmed that only involuntary 
sins and sins in ignorance could be forgiven. 
Clement also criticizes the necessitarian char.avter 
of Basilides’ etliics. A man’s ilestiny was deter¬ 
mined by election, according to wliich each creature 
was assigned to his proper rank in the scale of Ixung. 
The election, strictly so called, was regarded as a 
stranger in this world, since it wa.s hypercosmic by 
nature. In otlicr words, that portion of mankind 
which is chosen to rise to the highest sphere cannot 
properly belong to the world from whi< h it is des¬ 
tined to escape. Faith was held in high esteem 
by tlie Basilidians ; and in this they were di.s- 
tinguished from the Valentinians, who exalted 
knowledge in comparison with it. They did not 
regard it, however, as a grace to be exercised by a 
man’.s free will, but as one which he pos.ses-ses by 
nature. It was interpreted as the faculty of 
spiritual insight which penetrates behind the 
phenomenal and gives assent to the unseen. 

3 . Formative influences.—The uncertainty which 
hangs over the system of Basilides in general ex¬ 
tends also to its sources. Those who accept the 
account of the Philosuphnmena generally recognize 
a marked influence from Greek PhUosophy, but they 


I do not follow IJippolytus in treating the system as 
substantially Aristotelian. They are divided, never¬ 
theless, on the question whether this influence was 
derived from Stoicism or Platonism. It is, however, 
only what we should expect, that at the present 
day the Oriental affinities of the system should l>e 
eiu]^»ha.sized. The greatest stress is naturally laid 
on Zoroastrianism, but a few scholars are convinced 
that Indian influence must also be invoked. 
1 ‘floidertT, for example, considers that the Ikwil- 
idian doctrine of tlie restitution of all things has 
such .'iurpi ising resemblances to (he Indian doctrine 
of redemption that we can hardly- avoid thinking 
of direct influence from it. Similar is the case 
with the doctrine of transmigration; while tlie 
doctrine of the narasitic passions finds a parallel 
in Budilhist nsychology. Moreover, (he exjHisition 
of the so-called will of (iutl, quotcil by Clement 
(Strom, iv. 12), that one .should love all since all 
have relation to the wliole, that man sliould desire 
m*t hing and that he should h.att* nothing, what is 
tliis, Pllciderer asks, but the quintessence of IJml- 
, dlii.st elides ? Accordingly, he thinks lli.it the later 
i form of Basilides’ doctrine, which we learn from 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen, is to be traced 
back .still moic to Indian than to Greek influence. 
He expli<‘itly sets a^ide the derivation from 
.'stoifi.sm which has found favour with .several 
modern writers. 'I’he question of Indian intluence 
ean, of (‘ouise, liardl}' be settled apart from flie 
uider proldem of the iliflusion of Indian thouglit 
in the nearer E.a.st, and on this subject it i.s safest at 
prc'^ent to keep the judgment in suspense.* Per- 
Iiaps it will be best to recognize that many source.*! 
eontribute<l to the pliiloso|»hy. Ba.siliihs was in¬ 
debted to e.irlier Gnostic, systems, not necessarily 
to Vkalentinianism (wldidi wouhl have a dubious 
claim to priority), but to thciuics which were '»ul)- 
.'^equently incorporated in it. The.''e stimiil.afeil 
him in the w.iy of antagoni.-im even more than of 
acceptance, lie h.ad been influenced by the N 1 ', 
though his treatment of it was vitiated by the 
allegorical method. He aiqiears u> have compilcMi 
a Go.^pcl which containetl portions of .Mattlicw, 
Luke, and .lohn, and possibly of Mark. He had al.^^o 
been influenced by the Epi.stle to the Kornan.s. He 
was naturally indebted to Alexan<Irian eclectici.siu. 

It is by no means improbable that he wa.s in- 
fluenceu by Platonism, though St^deism seems to 
have contributed even more im]>ortant elements. 
Finally, it is practically certain, for reasons already 
given, that, whetlier be had ever bt*cii in Persia or 
not, he owed a good deal to Zoroa^tiiaiiism. 

Apart from liis son Isidore, Basilide.s liad no 
<liscipies of distinction. Hi.s ah.-^truse speculations 
a.s to the non-existent Go«l, tlie universiil seed, and 
the threefold sonship, were too exalted for many of 
his followers; ami the system (piickly experiemeil 
a moral and speculative <legia<l;ition, probably 
under the influence of Valentinianism. \Ve have 
no evidence for the exi.stence of the sect lieyond 
Egypt, where Epiphanius (xxiv. 1) found it flourish¬ 
ing towards tlie close of the 4th century. The state¬ 
ment made by Jerome (Kp. 75.3 ; au Vigilant. 6), 
that there were Basilidians in Spain in his time, is 
incorrect. ’I’hey were Maniclujeans with Gnostic 
elements in their doctrine (see C. Schmidt, Gnosf. 

Sr hr if ten, 5(rJ). 

Litkratuhb. -Much of the literature has already been men- 
tioncMl. Itcfcrcnce made to the Hyatem of Basilides In the 
various Church Histories and illstories of Doctrine, It is natur¬ 
ally much more Ihonnijfhly discussed in works on Onosticism and 
Heresy jfenerally. Of the older literature, st^oial praise is due 
to Beausobre’s di.-icussion in his UUtnire. de ManiefUe tt du 

* Ct. what Ilarnack says m to the blcndinifof religions : ‘ It is 
still a moot jMsint of controversy whether India hwi any share in 
thi.s, and, if so, to what extent; some connexion with India, 
however, does seem probable' CHissum and Expantion'i, Buk. 
tr. vol. i. p. 28). The whole subject Is discut«e<l by Clemen is 
his liiliijionsyeiich. lirkldriimj, 
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ManichHirne, 1734-89, II. 1-68. Lardner’s discugsion in his 
Iliitory of IJereticg, 1780, rests a jfood deal or> Beausohre. 

Of the later literature the followini^ nmy be mentioned : 
Neander, Genet. Kntwukl. der voniehiiinf. ijiinst. Syateine, 181H, 
and Church History, Kri(^. tr. 1850-08; Gieseler, in Uall. Ally. 
lAztg, 1824, p. 825 IT., and SK, 1800, p. ODf) IT. ; Baur, Christl. 
Gnoxis, IH.'iO, Hislory, Bnjjf. tr. 1879 ; Lipsius, Gnonticittinus, 
1860; Mbller, Gench. der Kosmolof/ic^laCM Mansel, TheGnoetic 
tlcrenen, 1876; Hilgenfeld, Kcizcnjesch. den Uichristenluin$, 
1884; King, The Gnostics and It^eir lieinains, 1887 ; Mead, 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, 1900; de Faye, Introti. d 
I’Hude du Gnosticisme, Eng. tr. 1903 ; Bousset, llauptprobleme 
der Gnosis, 1907. The folhnving speoial monographs have been 
devoted to the suhjoct : Jacobi, liasilidis Fhilosophi gnostici 
.S>n(e/ifia«, 1852; Uhlhorn, has BasiUd. System, 1855. 

The controversy os to the trustworthiness o! Hippolytus* 
account called forth a coitsiderable number of publications, 
Hilgenfeld being specially active. We may mention among his 
discussions that in Theol. Jahrbiicher (18.56), his JUd. Ajtoca- 
lyptik (1857), and articles in his Ztschr. d. ivissenscha/tl. Theol. 
for 1862 and 1S7H. ills results are summed up in his Ketzer- 
geschichte. On the other side may be mentioned Baur‘s discus¬ 
sion in the Theol. Jahrbucher for 1856, and the article by 
Jacobi, ‘ Das ursi)riingl. Basilid. System,’ in Ztschr. f. Kirchen^ 
pesrh., IS77. Jacobi alsocontribute<l an article to2. xhe 
article in PliE^ by G. Kriiger rules out the J'hilosophumena, 
and bases the account of the original system on ('lenient of 
Alexandria and the Acts of Archelaus, Irenanis being treated as 
secondary. Bousset lakes the Acts of Archelaus as his main 
authority, and weaves in the fragmentary information we get 
from Clement of Alexandria. Pfleiderer’s Urchristenturn'^ (\W2) 
recognizes two distinct stages in Bosilides* theological develop¬ 
ment ; the former, his Syrian stage, represented by Irenaeus and 
Epiv'bariius ; the latter, his Alexandrian stage, represented by 
IlipjKilytua, (Element, and Origen. This re-construction is ex¬ 
tremely dubious, but it is at least interesting as showing that 
in Eflciderer’s judgment Clement of Alexandria sup^rto the 
account of IliujiolytuB. The question of Indian ortgii.' is dls* 
cussed by F. Kennedy in an article entitled ‘ Buddhist Gnos¬ 
ticisms : the Hyatem of Basilides ’ {JRAS, 1992). It should 
finally be added that F^nglish readers are fortunate in possessing 
the very valuable article by Hort in SmiLh-Wace's DCD, with 
which should he taken his articles on ‘ Ahrasax ’ and ‘Barcahbas 
and Barcoph ' {ib.), and the chapter in J. Drummond’s Charac¬ 
ter and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 1993. Works on the 
History of Philosophy usually contain some account of Basilides. 
A very interesting recent discussion may be seen in J. Watson’s 
Philosophical Basis of Religion, 1907. A. S. PeAKE. 

BASKET,—Two kind.s of baskets must be con¬ 
sidered as belorij^ing to the .service of the gods : the 
Kavovv {k6.V€Ov, Kavaarpov, KduLcrrpoy, KavlcTKiov, Lat. 
canistrinn) and the KdXaOo^. The KavoOv is a flat 
broad ba.sket, originally made of rnsh or cane 
(Aristoph. fr. 160 [Kock]; Pollux, vii. 176), and 
therefore to be derived from Kdva or ndyva (Lat. 
ca?ina, cf. Korai’s in lleliod, yEthiopicay p. 114). 
At an early date the shape was imitated in metal; 
in bronze (Horn. II. xi. 630) and in ^old (Horn. 
Od. X. 355). The plaiting M^as clearly indicated in 
the metal (Athen. vi. 229^). Wooden Kayea are 
recorded for his own time by Eustath. {Od. i. 141). 
This ba.sket was u.sed as a recejitacle for bread and 
food to be .served at meals (cf. Horn. ll. cc.). In the 
same vessel the meals were served to the gods; 
hence it was used for sacrifice. As an important 
passage describing a rite of archaic simplicity, 
compare Horn. 0(L iv. 761, where Penelope pours 
oi'Xoxcrat, ‘ sacrificial barlej’’ ’ (cf. Ziehen, HermeSy 
xxxvii. 391 fl.; Stengel, ih. xxxviii. 38 ff.), into the 
basket for Athene before making a vow. A less im¬ 
portant part is played by the KavoOv with the ovXaf 
in the sacrifice of a victim (Horn. Od. iii. 441 f.). 
On this occasion the sacrificial knife was placed for 
convenience (not as Ziehen supneses, op. cit. 398f.) 
in the basket (Ear. El. 810 L, 1142; Aristoph. 
Peacty 948 4- schol.). As the basket was a flat one, 
the expression ‘to place the knife on the basket’ 
was likewise used (Philostr. Vita Apoll.y init.y 
cf. Stengel, Herm. xliii. 465, 1). The basket was 
adorned with sacred fillets {crT^ppara, Aristoph. 
l.c.)t and wreathed with sacred twigs (cf. Ov. Met. 
ii. 713, and, for the Attic Thargidia, Proclus on 
Hes. Works and DaySy 767 [p. 419, Gaisford]; see 
also Dieterich, ARw viii. usenerheft, p. 100, 1). 
Fillets and twigs are often visible on vase-paint¬ 
ings (cf. Hock, Grieck. Weihegehrauchty p, 94). 
In Delphi, the sacrificial basket contained cake 
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and incen.se {JEl. Var. Hist. xi. 5; Heliodor. .eEth. 
iii. 2 ). The ritual of sacrifice was be^^un by the 
basket and the water for ablution, which closely 
belonged to it (Demosth. xxii. 78), being carried 
round the altar from left to right (Aristoph. PeacCy 
956 f.; Eur. Her. Fur. 926 f., cf. also Ziehen’s 
opinion, op. cit. p. 400, 1 ). To get the sacrificial 


7 ; Poll. viii. 83). Stengel {Herm. xliii. 465) has 
misinterpreted the meaning of the expression 
by using the term ‘ to consecrate,’ which does not 
suit here; the correct explanation is found in 
Abresch, Animad. ad JEschyl. i. 50511'. (cf. also 
schol. A^schiii. Lc.). That iydpxea6ai is not a 
sacred action is clearly shown in Menand. Sam. 7 , 
where it i.s mentioned with liouse-cleaning and 
cake-b.aking, as preparation for the wedding. 
The u>e of more tiian one sacrificial ba.sket is 
attested (Kiir. Ll .^OO). As a chief requisite at 
sacrifice (Arisfoph. UirdSy 43 +schol., 863; Phere- 
crates, fr. 137 [Ivock]; Dittenbeuger, Syll.^ Q2Sy 23, 
from Elensis), the Kayovv is often found in temple- 
inventories. Cf. for the Parthenon, Michaelis, 
Parthrnony p. 259; and, e.g.y IGA i. p. 73, a 6 , 10, 
ecc. (two in gilt wood), ii. 668 , 3f. (in gilt bronze), 

^ 5f. {ib.)\ 676, 45f. (in bronze); 678, B 7 (1 large 
i one, 20 ‘old ’ on«'s); 724, B 3 f. (in silver, dedicated 
[ to Asklepiu.s) 5 fl. (silver, dedicated to Athene), ii. 5, 
‘653, 15 (with wooden frame: vTrb^vXov) •, 685, 2; 
700i, B .32 (in bronze) ; Kayd xaXxd Trop.Tn.Kd in the 
inventory of the Chalkotheke (Michaelis, op. cit. 
p. 307, 29; cf. IGA ii. 162, ab. 16). A basket 
dedicated to Demeter and Kore in Elensis is men¬ 
tioned in the statement of accounts of the imardrai 
’EXti'<rtv 6 ^ey of the year 329-8 (Dittenberger, Syll.* 

587, 116; cf. IGA ii. 5, 767, b 62). A basket is 
spoken of in an inventory from Oropos (Amphi- 
araos) {IGA vii. 303, 55), from Thebes (f 6 . 2424, 13), 
from .4fgina (Mnia and Auzesia), IGA iv. 1588,5 f. 
(in bronze), 16(9 rush-baskets, see above), 33 (small 
bronze basket), from Delos (Dittenberger, Syll.^ 

588, 93 (Apollo), 185 (in silver with silver handles 

dedicated to the Delian AiX)llo), 186 (a gilt one of 
upriglit shape [?]; 6p$6vy with same dedication), 
205 (the three latter out of the temple of Artemis), 
from Mitylene, IGA xii. 2, 13, 1 {Kav'^ia 
golden baskets: ‘ inscriptionum ternpli DiaiifB 

Thermite longe antiquissima’), from Didyma 
(Apollo) {CIG, 2855, 20). The shape of the sacri¬ 
ficial basket can ^ well observed in the very 
numerous sacrificial scenes ; this, however, requires 
a special study. A handsome specimen is Bom. 
Mitt. V. 324 ; more examples are enumerated on 
p. 326, also in Michaelis, Parthenony p. 259. It 
must remarked here that the shape frequently 
designated as three-jx>inted is in fact four-pointed. 
In the present writer’s opinion, Gisela Richter 
wrongly interprets the object held by a woman on 
a red-figured skyphos as being a sacrificial basket 
{Amer.Joum. of Archocol. xi. 42311. ; ib. six similar 
examples); more probably the object depicted in 
Arch. Zeit. xxix., pi. 45 (cf. Bom. Mitt. l.c. p. 326, 
1 ) belongs to this class. An affinity seems to 
exist between the sacrificial basket and the object 
occurring on Mycemean monuments, and known aa 

horns of consecration’ (cf. e.g. Evans, Mycencean 
Tree and Pillar Culty p. 3 (101), fig. 1; p. 44 (142), 
25; see Hub. Schmidt, Berl. philol. Woch- 
enschr. 1898, p. 945; Hock, Grieck. Weihegebr. 
p. 94, 3). A small Myceniean clay basket with 
four rows of double axes (therefore sacred) has 
recently been found on the small island of Pseira 
near Crete (Pernier, Ausoniay i. 110; Arch. Anz. 
1907, p. 109, cf. Bulle, ‘Orchomenos,’ ABAW, 
philos.-philol. Kl. xxiv. 2, p. 81, pi. xxviii. 15). The 
use of tne basket during sacrifice led to its being 
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classed as a sacreil thiiif::. Hesych. iffTptavldei) 
records that the Athenians covered their ‘sacred 
baskets'(ef. IGA ii. 4*20, 10 f.). Perhaps Leacock 
{(fc roinpis Grtpcis, Harvard Stud. xi. ‘2^1) ri^^htly 
connects the garment lying on the Ixisket {IGA ii. 
754, 29 f.) with this custom. As a sacretl object 
the basket is touched by the Gerane when they 
swear an oath to the Basilissa in front of the altar 
([Deinusth.J lix. 78, entirely misinterpretetl by 
Gerhard, Rhein. Mu.'t. xiii. 474* tt‘.). 

If a solemn procession preceded the sacrifice, 
the basket was carried in it by a girl {Kavrf<P^pos). 
Leacock’s opinion {loe. cit. p. 12), that in private 
procession boys also Ciirrieii the basket, finds no 
sutlicieiit support in Aristoph. Rin/s, 850, 804. 
The canephoros, who was ot good family (Philo* 
chorus np. Harjufcr, s.v.) and of virtuous de¬ 
meanour (Aristoph. Ach. 253 f. ; CIG 3002 f. ; Ov. 
Met. ii. 711 ; lV)rph}T. rtf/ llvr. Serm. i. 3, 10 f.), 
was rubbed over with (lour (Aristo}>h. Ekkl. 732; 
llerniipp. fr. 26 [Kork]; Pfuhl, dt Athen. pompis 
Harris, 22, 141) and richly adorned (Aristoph. Arh. 
25 ^,Lijs. 1188 tr. ; [Plut.]X. Orat. vit. p. 8,52'^ f/GA 
ii. 162, c 10, with Kohler’s remarks, cf. li. 2, p. 98 ff.); 
l)ehiTul her follows & diphrophoros, ‘girl carrying 
a .settle’ (Aristoph. Birds, l.i.")2, schol. 1551, J^^kkF. 
732 f. ; Hesych. s.i\). 13ome of these report.s may 
lr»ear special reference to the Panatlienam (cf., for 
all, Pfuhl, op. cit. 20 tr. ; Leacock, tor. cit. 9fr.). As 
a preparation for the pompe, the ranrph</ros took a 
cleansing hath in (lowing water ([Pint. J .4 nurr. 
p. 771 f.). According to Menander’s Epitrep. 
221 ff, married women also particij'ated as cant- 
phoroi, probably of Demeter (r,7? after having 

abstained from cohabitation for three days (from 
Menander is derived Diogenianus, ii. 46; cf. Head- 
lam, Restorations of Menand. p. 7). The simplest 
form of a procession with basket-bearing is shown 
by the Attic ‘ Dionysia in the Country ’ (Aristoph, 
Ach. 241 tr.). First comes the canephoros, then the 
phallos, and the rear is formed by Dica^opolis, at 
the same time the prie.st and the representative of 
the congregation (cf. IGA ii. 844, 15 ff.), while 
symbols of the god.s seem to follow the basket (see 
Petersen, Burgtempd d. Athenaia, p. 81 ; tliere is 
a canephoros at the head of the procession on the 
black-figure vase-painting in Stengel, Kultusalt.^ 
pi. i. 4). Basket and phrdlos are found in the same 
order in the primitive form of the procession in the 
Great Diony.sia, which were formed on the model 
of the Les.ser Dionysia. In front of the basket 
were borne a jar of wine and a vine-twig, and a 
he-goat was led ([Pint.] dt Cupid, div. p. 527^, cf. 
Dioscoride.s, Anth. Pal. vii. 410, 3f.)—the speci¬ 
fically piony.sian addition to the ancient phallic 
foundation. In the basket, which is carried by a 
man, there are figs; therefore, the present writer 
classes among references to the Great Dionysia 
the passage Ari.stoph. Lys. 646 f., where the basket- 
bearer wears a chain made of figs. This canephoros 
was more than ten year.s of age {ib. 643 ff.). Golden 
baskets with dirapxal avdvriov are recorded in schol. 
ad Aristoph. Ach. 242 = Suid. s.v. KavoOt^. I’lie 
basket-bearers of the (4reat Dionysia were elected 
by the Archon EjKjnymos {RA xxv. 1873, 178; 
IGA ii. 420 ; for other ba.sket-bearers of Dionysos, 
see IGA ii. 13885, Add. p. 349 ; ii. 5, 3185, 32). At 
the Panathenman festival a great number of basket- 
bearers participated. The orator Lyenrgus pro¬ 
cured amongst other things golden ornaments for 
100 girls {X. orat. v. p. 852^, cf. lii.s speech irtpl 
>^vrj<p6po)v, Harpoerat. s.v.). On the frieze of the 
Parthenon numerous girls with and without im¬ 
plements are represented, who have rightly been 
recognized as bitsket-bearers (Pfuhl, op. cit. p. 20, 
probable that the girls would 
carnr the objects in their hands instead of in 
baskets on their heads for purely artistic reasons 


(Pfuhl, op. cit. p. 21, 137); we must give prefer' 
enco to Leacock’s opinion {loc. cit. p. 14) that 
most of tliese girls were only luvskot-l^arerH 
hofwris causa. The KavoOv is held by the hicropoios 
(49, Michaelis), w'ho has taken it over from the 
girl standing before him (the object seem.s to the 
present writer to be wrongly interureted as a 
sacred chest by Frickenhans, Ath. Mitt, xxxiii. 
31, 1); ffie visible boring-holes seem to point to 
fillets (Michaelis, op. cit. p. 259); it is inaumis.-^ihle 
to .suppose the pre.sonce of other boskets (H<dM>rt, 
GGA cixi. 533 f.). Otlier references are the elect ion 
of the bjusket-bearers by the Agouothetes {IGA ii. 
5, 'i'lled, 51 f. [soon niter n.C. 308]), and tlie in- 
scrijition in honour of a I’anathenaic canephoros 
(IGA ii. 1388). For the minor Paiiathemea a 
number of basket-bearers i.s likewise recunled, who 
participated in the portions of sacrifioi.al meat 
(Ditteiiberger, Syll.^ 634, 14 f.), and there are 
eleven sHituettes of ranevhoroi {KSfXii dirb t^v Kayu'v) 
in the inventory of the Parthenon {/G.l ii. 678, B 
45 f.). Moreover, ba.Kket-lK\'iier8 arc recorded in 
Athens for the following cults: three permanent 
canephoroi at the Palhulioii, in.scribed on a seat of 
the Dionyaos-theatro (/GA iii. 338) ; canephoros oi 
Athene Sotoira (?) {IGA ii. 1387); of the Pythian 
Aih)11o(/GA ii. 1388 [catalogue.s of ba.sket-l>earer.'<, 
wno participated in greater numl>er in the Pytliian 
State-emha.s.sy, on in.scrir»tic»ns, Colin, Le Cultc 
d'Apollon Pf/thien d Atnhies, Paris, 1905, j). 46, 
87J); of the Pleusinia {IGA iii. 916 [a sunshade for 
this pompe is recorded, .schol. Ari.stoph. Birds, 
1508 = Suid. #.i\ axidSeiov]); of Asklepios {IGA iii. 
921 ; ef. the canephoros of the F.pidauria, IGA iii. 
916); of Asklepios and Hygieia, used for dating, 
therefore annual {IGA ii. 1204) ; of the mother of 
the gods {IGA ii. 1.3885, Add. p. 249); of .Scrapis 
{Ephtm. arch. 1895, lo2); of Isis {IGA ii. 13.>.')'; of 
Serapis and Isis (/GA iii. 923; cf. liu.sch, dt Seva- 
vide et hide in Grcecia cidtis, p, 16). Basket- 
oearers of uncertain cults are found in IG.A iii. 
920, 022, 924 ; 92<>i (Add. p. 508). Basket-lx'aring 
of brides to Artemis is recorded inTheocrit. ii. 66 L 
•fschol., and a canephoros in tlie pompe of the 
Epaulia the day after tlie wed<ling, in Arch. Jahrb. 
XV. 151 ; cf. the Kayd IGA ii. 678 B, 9, 

ii. 5, 7005 B, 25. There were basket-hearers in 
Bmotia (Lebadeia) of Zeus Basilcus ([Pint.] Anuit. 
nnrr. p. 77P'); Delphi (llelicHl. /Eth. iii. 2); on 
Delo.s (cf. Schoed’er, ‘ de Deli insulte rebu.s,’ Berliner 
Stud. ix. 1, 240 f.) of Delia and Apollonia (et. 
Nilsson, Griech. FeMe, 145 L; BCII iii. 379), of 
Apollo (Artemi.s and J^to) {ib. 380f.), of .Artemis 
(BCII xi. 262, 22), of Dionysos {BCII vi. 338, 41, 4, 
xxix, 239), of Serapis (Isis, Anubis, and Harno- 
crates) (BGIlvii. 368, 18, 6), a ba.sket-bearer of Isis 
used for dating (therefore annual, cf. Busch, op. dt. 
p. 52) (CIG 2298), of the F^gyptian gods (Busch, 
op. cit. p. 61 n., 35, 2, 3, ana the stones from tlie 
sanctuaries of these gods in Dittenberger, Orientis 
Gr. Inscr. 170, 8 ; BCH vi. 348, 74, 8), of the 
Syrian Aphrodite (and Aiello) (BCH vii. 368, 17 
[the quotation, BCH vi. 346 added by Schoell'er, 
op. cit. p. 241, is not to be found]), of the same god¬ 
dess used for dating (’Adi/i'aioi/, iv. 462, 16); in the 
Troad of the Ilian Athene {CIG 3602 f.); in I’isidia 
(Termessos) of Artemis (C7G 4362); in Karia 
(Kasossos) of Zeus (SJFA IP, phil.-bist. KI. cxxxii. 
24, 4). Pbolemaios Philadelphos transferred the 
institution of the canephoros to the cult of ArsinoS 
Philadelphos (cf. Walter Otto, Priesterund Tempel 
im hellenistischen Aegypten, ii. 266 f.). This cane¬ 
phoros is the oldest Alexandrian eponymous Ptole¬ 
maic priestess, first recorded b.C. ‘267-6 (Otto, op. 
cit. i, 167, 3; a list of these basket-l^earers, %b. 
185ff., ii. 324 f.). The same canephoros in Ptole- 
mais is first recorded n.C. 183-2 (ib. i. 161 L, list, 
ib. 195, ii. 326f.). Comedies entitled ‘the cane- 
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l»horoM’ were written by Anaxandiidcs (Kock, ii. 
U3) and Menander (iii. 73). Two bronze Ktatue.s of 
l»a8k(!t-bearerH were made by Polykletos (Cie. Verr. 
iv. 5) ; a banket-bearer by Skonas (l‘lin. //N xxxvi. 
25). Two basket-bearers are aej)icted on eaeli side 
of a thyiniaterion on a terra-cotta relief of the Col¬ 
lection Campana (I)areml)erj4-Sa;,dio, s.v. n. 877, lig. 
1101, cf. Keinach, lUp. de la slat. i. 217, li. 42.5 f.). 

The canistrum (mostly of wdllow) was also plaited 
(cf. Isid. Or. XX. 0, 8; Thesaur. 1. 1. iii. 250), was 
broad and flat (Ov. Fast. ii. 650, Met. viii. GII5), and 
was used as a receptacle for bread, food, fruit, 
flowers and liquids (specimens in silver, Serv. 
/En. i. 700 ; Symm. ]i.p. ii. 81). The basket is 
rarely mentioned in Roman cult: at the Termin- 
alia(Ov. Fast. ii. 650 [with fruit]),in private worship 
(Tibullus, i. 10, 27 [wreathed with myrtle-twig.s, 
see above, p. 433'^])-both poetic passages perhaps 
under (IreeK; inlluenee. In scenes <»f sacrifice a kind 
of basket occasionally appears (Man, Pompeii, p. 
100). Canistrttrier., corresponding to ranrplwroi, 
are recorded only in Africa (CVL viii. 9321 [Cjesarea : 
of Ceres Aug. ap{)arentlv] 9337, [i5.] 12919 [Car¬ 
thage]) ; the ranistrarice o( the dea Ccrlestis in Rome 
likewise point to Africa (Dessau, Jnsri'. Lat. Scl. 
4438). There are nine eanistrarii of the same 
goddess (Cadcstis Aug.) at Timgad (.Rei\ arch. x. 
1907, 25). No connexion exists between the catii- 
strarii and the cannophori ( -cannarum gestatorcs '4 
of the Great Mother in Milan, Ostia, Locri (cf. 
the col{legium) canoforoirum) at Sajpinum, CIL ix. 
2480); see Mommstm, CIL viii. p. 91‘i to n. 9,337. 

The KdXaOos {KoKaOluKo^) originally served prac¬ 
tical purposes as did the Kai^oOv ; it was used in the 
women’s apartment (Aristoj)h. Lys. 579; Poll. x. 
125) and as a receptacle lor flowers and fruit 
(cf. e.g. Heliod. /Eth, iii. 2; Eustath. Od. iv. 
131 ; I'ieinach, li(pert. de la stat. i. 76 ; Stephani, 
Compt. rend, de S. Fetersb. 1865, 24, 1). Its form 
is that of a lily (Flin. IIN xxi. 23). As a s^^mbol of 
plenty the calnthos is given as an attribute to 
llemeter and other goddesses in art (cf. Stephani, 
l.r. 25 f. ; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. p. 814). in the 
same capacity it figures in the cults of Demeter 
and Artemis. A calnthos on a cart drawm by four 
white horses occurs in the Alexandrian Eleusis; 
the women taking part in the festival submitted to 
siiecial regulations. It was forbidden to look in¬ 
side the calathos (Callim. h. Cer. 1 fl., 12011.). 
I'his calathos dejiicted on a bronze coin of Trajan 
(Daremberg-Saglio, i. p. 1071, fig. 1312). Usener 
\lihein. Mus. 1.146)explained the procession, perh:4>s 
correctly, as a spring-fe.stival, referring to Callim. 
op. cit. v. 121 ff., 136. The sheaf visible on the bronze 
coin is not necessarily a counter instance (Prings- 
heim, Archerol. Beitr. eurGesch. d. Eleumn. Knits, 
p. 13 footnote). According to the schol. ad loc., 
Ptolemaios Philadelphos took over the pompe from 
Attica. This is probably the case, for a calathos- 
festival of Dcmeter doubtless forms the basis of 
the confusion in schol. to A^sch. in Ctrs. 120. That 
the calathos played a mystic part in the Eleusinian 
liturgy is shown in the formula cleverly inter¬ 
preted by Dicterich (Mithraslitnrgie, p. 125 f.). 
On the other hand, the basket of Kore must be 
regarded as a flower basket only (Rohde, Kl. Schr. 
ii. 361 f.). It is inadmissible to consider the seat 
of the Eleusinian image of Demeter as being a 
calathos in its origin (Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 
350); we do not sit on open baskets. Nor is there 
any foundation for the cferivation of the chest out 
of the calathos {ib.). A calathos-yTOCGBsioji in 
honour of Demeter in Asia Minor is recorded on 
an inscription from the valley of the Kayster 
{Ath. Mitt. XX. 242), according to which a pnestof 
Demeter presented a plaited and attended 

to the duatpopd of the calathos, which took place 
every year and was participated in by men chosen by 


ot. Eustath. {Od. ix. 247) records dancing cala- 
\hoi for some festival of Derneter. This leads us 
bo Artemis, for whose sanctuary on the Gygiean 
'ake (not far from Sardis) the same record exists 
Strabo, xiii. 626). The present writer considers 
Nilsson’s supposition {Gr. Feste, p. 253) correct, 
that there were men inside the dancing calathoi, 
who thus imitated diemonic calathoi. If re»JIy 
Helena was originally nothing but the mystic 
rush-basket of the Heleiie])horia (Poll. x. 191 ; 
Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. p. 163 ; his connecting the 
festival with the Brauronic cult [p. 56] is founded 
on a reading rejected by Kaibel, Athen. vi. 223“), 
then here, too, we have a d.'cmonic basket. Pos¬ 
sibly the sacred dance of the calathoi bears a distant 
aflinity to the calathisros-(\'A.nc.o. (Athen. xi. 267 f. ; 
Poll. IV. 105; Hes. jr.v.). Under the appellation 
calathos of Artemis (liendis) a Bithynian spring- 
festival (U.>^cner, on. cit. p. 145 f.) is recorded by Cal- 
Mmewfi (Vita Hypatii, p. 96, ed. Bonn). For litty 
days, w 1) i 1 e t h is les< i val lasted, no journey was under- 
taken. \Vc n»ust, therefore, supjioNC a procession of 
long duration, as in the cult of Liber of Lavinium 
(Augu'^tinr, de Civ, Dei, vii. 21). The Bithynian 
metrical inscription of the Ist cent, before or after 
Christ (Ath.IDit. xxiv. p. 413, 13) is certainly closely 
coniierted with this procession. Here women are 
iin ited to follow the calathos in a special attire. 
Tiie regnlatioi’3 for attire, whose existence this 
in.scription indicates, point to an aflinity to the 
cult of Dcmeter, but do not imply a dependence 
upon it (Nilsson, op. cit. p. 352); such regulations 
were common property (cf. Koerte, Ath. Mitt. l.c. 
414 f.). riie worship of Bithynia and Lydia 

is probably justly traced back by Nilsson (op. cit. 
p. 254f.) to the Thraco-Phrygo-Bithynian cult of 
Bendis. About the Helena ba.sket, which is re- 
late(l to the calathos of Artemis, see above. A 
basket in the worship of Dionysos must also be 
supposed to have had mystical significance (cf. Stat. 
TheL. iv. 378 and also the Pompeian painting in Dar¬ 
emberg-Saglio, i. 891, fig. 1124, where the basket is 
almost entirely covered, cf. above, p. 434*). The 
liknon does not belong here (Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 
p. 1172, footnote, erroneous, in the present writer’s 
opinion). The figures bearing real calathoi on 
their heads are very difficult to class (cf. Stephani, 
l.c., 1865, 27, 1). Significance in worship hfw 
thus far not been demonstrated (cf. Stephani, 
l.c. 26 f.). The connexion of the head-gear de¬ 
signated as calathos (first by Macrobius, i. 20, 13, 
and passim) with the real basket is equally un¬ 
certain. Primary forms can already be observed 
in the Mycena*an age ('Fliiersch, Aegina, p. 372). 
Demeter above all receives it as a symbol (also 
her servants; cf. Stephani, l.c. 21 fl., pi. i. I, 
iii. 2. 3); then it is transferred to the chthonic 
deities, especially Serapis, and thence under 
Severus to the ‘great god’ of Odessos and the 
Thracian riding-god (Piclc, Arch. Jahrb. xiii. 156, 
165). L. Dkubner. 


BASQUES.— The Basejues, Eskualdunac,* mo 
confined to the Provincias Vascongadas of Spaii^ 
part of Navarre, and a smaller section of the French 
Ddpartement des Basses Pyren^‘es. They number 
about 450,000 in Spain, and 150,000 in France 
600,000 in all—i.e. le.ss than the po])ulation of a 
second-rate capital. Thus we have only the frag¬ 
ment of a race, the debris of a language. 

I. Language.—Of the vocabulary of the spoken 
Basque 70 per cent, is borrowed. The gramma¬ 
tical forms are so worn down that scarcely two 
grammarians agree in tlie analysis of them, fl ho 
toponymy of ancient Spniii shows that this race 


* Lelcarrapa (Pref. to NT, 1671) caUb them neusc^dunac, 
and th^ lanpuape Hevseara. Their name means Holders ol 
Heu8CAra.’~[b. S. Dod^fson.j 
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once covered the whole of the l^enini^ula as well as 
the Pyrenean slopes of Southern France.* This 
we consider proved, in spite of the objections of 
Prof. Vinson. Throughout this region we hnd in¬ 
scriptions in characters still partly undeciphered, 
the so-calJed Celtiberian, or ‘ letroa desconocidas ’ 
of Spain. They exhibit a dillerence of alphabet 
in did'erent parts of Spain,t but are probably only 
dialects of one lan/^ua^^e spoken on both sides of 
the Pyrenees.^ That this language is an earlier 
form of Basque is not yet thoroughly establi.shed, 
and would be denied by the above-mentioned writer. 

2. Relig’ion.—'I'liere is a like difliculty with 
regard to the reli^^ion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Spain. It is almost impossible to distinguish what 
belongs to each people or tribe. Strabo tells us 
that the morning star was worshipped under the 
strange title of ‘ liicem dubiam.’g The Basque 
shepherds still call Venus at a certain time of the 
year Artizarra.W ‘the between star,’ the star 
between night and day. Strabo also tells of 
dances in honour of an anonymous deity during 
the night of the full moon,If and of the immolation 
of goats, of captives, and of horses to Ares.** 
Silius It aliens speaks of a hatred of cremation, of 
corpses being left unburied in order to be eaten by 
birds and thus carried up to heaven, implying a 
belief in immortality of some kind.ft Iljenan 
deities were assimilated and adojjted into tlie 
Koman pantheon, like those of otlier peoples; the 
names of strange deities abound in tiie Latin in- 
scription3.t:t Some are certainly Celtic. The only 
ones that seem undoubtedly Basque are ‘Deo 
Baicorix,’ and ‘ Heraus-corrtsehe.’§§ Worship of 
iiymi)}js, foujjtains, and trees appears to have been 
common in Basque-speaking countries. Clas.sicai 
authors mention the skill of the Iberians in augury. 

• Wilhelm von Humboldt, Prii/ung <Ur Untertuchungm xiUr 
Urbexcohner HUpaniem vennitteUt der ra*ki»chen Sprache 
(Berlin, 1821 [French tr. by A. Marraet, Paris, 1866]); Theodor 
Mommsen, R&in. Ge«ch.< vol. v, cap. ii. p. 72 (Berlin, 181)4), 
t Fuyol y Campo, in BoUtin de la H, A. de la Uistoria. vol. 
xvi.jp. 821 (Madrid, 1890); Strabo, lib. iii, (cap, i. vol. 1. p, 223 
ed. Tauchnitz, 1829). ’ 

: Monum^nta Lingxue Ibericce, ed. Aemilius Hiibner. p. cxlJ 
(Berlin, 1893). 

} Lib. iii. cap. ii. p, 225 (fiv koAovo'i AovKtfiSovPiay). 

D Are I’arru means the ‘ mornine-sUr’ at any time of the 
year. It is translated by lucero, eitreUa del yorte, i.e, ‘ mornint;- 
star,’ ‘day star,’ ‘star of the North' in the Dictionary ot Don 
Pedip Novia de Salcedo (Toloaa, 1902); and by ‘belle etoile <pd 
parait k I’liorizon, 4 I’eat, annon^ant I’aurore’ in that of .M. 
Salaberry (Bayonne, 1867). The syllable art here bos (probabl\) 
nothinjj to do with arte meanin|f ‘ middle,' ‘ between,’ but would 
be derived from argitu, ‘enlij^htened,’ like arthat>^e (Ac 6‘‘t') 
in Leivarrapra's .New TesUrnent of republished, with altera¬ 
tions, by the Trinitarian Bible Society of London in 15H)3 and 
1908. Here hatu means ‘ be'.,dnning;' and art is a contraction of 
argitxt, ‘brightened,’ ' Iijfhte<l,‘ or, just possibly, of argi, ‘ Ii-,;ht,’ 
with a euphonic t interpolated, as in other composite words. 
Tims the word means ‘dawn' or ' bet^^inniii)^ of-Ii(fht.’— (E..S. D.) 

•I Lib. iii. cap. iv. (vol. i. p. 263, ed. Tauchmtz, Leipzitr, 1829). 

Lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 248. 
ft Silius Itaiicus, Punicorum, iii. 340-343. 
tf CIL, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1889) ‘2598. lOM, Anderon, 2.599, 
rOM, Candiedoni; so, on this side of the Pyrenees, Marti 
Lehcmni, Minervae Belisatme, etc. 

§§ Julien .Sacaze, Jnscriptumt antiqxui dee PyrAn^ea, 
Toulouse. 1892, Nos. 167. 210, ‘214, 844; I. F. Blad6, Epigraphie 
antifpie de la Gascogne, No. 166 (Bordeau.x, 1885), In the 
inscripiion in the chapel of S. Mary Magdalene on the summit 
of a hill near Atheratze (Tardefs), in La Soule, the name occurs 
thus HKItAVS 

CORKtSE 

HE. 

The t rises al>ove the other letters. Can It l^e a double T7 
Hubner thought it was for IT. Ueraxiecor might mean ' inclined 
to Ualk ravingly, to trouble, to break, or to pulverize.’ Srhe. 
may stand for modern Basque Mhi, ‘servant,’ possibly a Moorish 
wonl, as in Seizes at Seville, Corri, now gorri, when used with¬ 
out aprelix as a compound, means * naked,’ ‘bare,’ ‘stripped,’ 
and, in a secondary .•»i;nse, * red,' like the flesh of an animal which 
has been skinned. The whole inscription is 
FA NO 

HERAUS 

CX)RRfSK 
HE SACRVM 
C VAL.VALK 

RIANV.S. fE.S.D.] 


3 . Pre-historic remains. —The pre-historic re- 
main.s and mcgalithic monuments of Spain and 
Southern France do not ditfer materially from 
those common to Western Europe. The excentiou.s 
are the .so-cailtxi Toros, ‘ hulls,’of Gui.sarido ; though 
they are more often l)oa.rs, sometime.^ calve.s, or 
horses. Some 31500 of them have been noted from 
tifty ditlerent localities. ('I'licre is only one of 
these in Basqiieland, namely tlie pig at Iliirango, 
noted by Mr. Dodgson.) Several l)ear Latin sepul¬ 
chral inserii)tioii8 of the Augustan age.* The 
synthesis of Oriental and Western religions began 
early in Spain. At Astorga we hnd the ligure of 
an open hand, above, and on the palm Et? Zee* 
ISepawf* law, t another in Portugal ' Serapi Pantlieo.’ 
The remains of the Cerro de los Santos in Murcia 
have a like character. Celtiberian, Creek, and 
Latin in.seri[)tions are a.s.soeiated with coins of 
Constantine ami d'heodosiiis.t 
4> Name of God.—The name of God in modern 
Ba-sijiie \fi Jaiingoiko, Jainko, Jeinko, Jinko. The 
last three are considered to he dialectic contractions 
of the tir.st. Tlie meaning would be literallv Jnun, 
‘the Lord or Master,’‘of the llcdglit.’’^ Jaun 
is used in Bas(pie like Snior in Spanish—applied to 
men as well as to God. But in the dialect of la 
Soule and Boncal Gaiko means ‘the moon.’ Here 
Basque scholars are again divided. Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte maintains that r/o is aeon 11 action 

for Jaiintjoikokoa, ‘ the Lord of the Moon.’ § Vinson 
holds that the ‘Lord Moon’makMos good sense 
in mythology as ‘the Lord of the Moon.’ Both 
appeal to Strabo, the one to the phrases 
Tivl 6 ( 1 ^, and'Ht'toi 5^ roin KaWaiVoc* dOiov^ <pa<rL, the 
otlier to rat* ■KavceX-fjvoit vvfcriop.W The writings 
of the early Christian missionaries and Fatliers 
and the Arfa Snucto?'U7?i give us no heli) ; they 
si)eak in a vague way of idolatry, but (lo not tell 
us what the idols were. Neither folklore, nor the 
popular drama, tlie Pastorales, nor the poetiy 
helps u.s. The tales are all found elsewhere. The 
only j)ecnliarity of the jmetry is a fondne.ss for 
allegory, whicli perhaps arises from thinking in a 
language which has few native abstractor eoliectivc 
terms, but expresses nearly everytliing in the. 
concrete. We mentioned aoove the skill of the 
Iberians in augury. In the I6th and 17th centuries 
we have full aecounts of a strange moral epidemic 
of witchcraft among the Basques ; victims went to 
the stake confe.ssing [lerfectly impossible crimes.^ 

5. Religious dances and other customs.— Still 
the attitude of the Basques in ecclesiastical matters 
is very iliU’erent from tiiat of ordinary niedia 3 val 
Christianity. Alone of Western Europeans they 
have pre.served a wliole series of manly dances from 
the time when dancing wa.s an act of the highest 
ceremonial importance. We can notice only two 
of the serie.s, the animal dances and the religious 
dances. The animal dances still preserved are: 
in la Soule, the llartz, or hear dance, in which the 
• D. Emilio Hubner, La Aruxteologia de Eepafia, p. 2.'>4 
(Barcelona, 1H88). 

t BoUtin de la R. A. de la IJietoria, tom. x. 242, xiv. 6667 ; 
CJL ii. No. 46. The Souletin Basques, when they dance on 
fcost-dayB, atill cry Yaxi. Is it the Hebrew Jahweh, or Is it the 
root ot yaxUzi, meaninjr ‘ Jump’?—{E.8.D.) 

I Diacureoe Uidoi ante la Academia de la Historia en la 
recepeu/npiiblica de D. J, de Dioe de la Rada y Delgado (Madrid, 
1875); A, Engel, 'Rapport sur une Mission Aroh<^ologi<(u« en 
Eepagne (1891),' in Noxivellfs A rchives dee Mieeiom ecientifiaxwe 
et litt^rairee, tom. iii. p. 197 (Parle, 1892). 

5 A. Hovel;u;que, E. Pinot, and J. Vinson, 3h*langee de 
Lingnietiqiir et d’Anthropologie, p. 209 (Paris, 1880). and The 
Academy, 3 March 1877. 

It Lib. iii, cap. iv, p. 263. But both are wrong. Gaikc is the 
.Southern Basque equivalent of gaxtko, * ot the night,’ The 
tnoon is considered In that part of Baixiuelarui as "the night- 
>ight.’—(E.S.D.] 

H Pierre de Lancre, Tableaux de Vinconetance dee rnauvaie 
angee et dimom (Paris, 1612) ; D. J. A. I.K)rente, Uiet, Crit. tie 
'a Inquieiciiin de Eepaixa, cap. xv. (.Madrid, 1822); Litterm 
Societatie Jeexi, Annorum duorum, 1613, 1614, reprinted by 
Prof, yirison in Revtie de Linguietupie, xxxiii. 209 (Paris, 1900) 
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lambs {achouriac) also appear; the Zainalzain^ or 
horse dance, and the Acheri^ or fox dance, in 
(iuipuzcoa. These may suggest some early form 
of totem custom or worship.* The dance of the 
seixes at Seville is well known ; but the habit of 
religious dancing was much more widely spread. 
In Aragon it survived till the end of the 19th 
century. It is still practised at Jaca, and existed 
till 1830 at Iholdy in the French Pays Basquc.f 
Religious dances formed a prominent feature in 
the festivals which took place at Azpeitia on the 
canonization of Ignatius Loyola in 1622. They 
were objected to by some, but are warmly defended 
by the great Basque scholar and preacher, Manuel 
de Larramendi, who fjnotes largely from the OT 
and the Fathers in commendation of the practice. 

Another custom which points back to some kind 
of offerings to or for the dead long survived among 
the Basques. Travellers in the l.'ith cent, were 
struck by the lighted tapers, and pirayers said 
before tombs adorned with flowers. X Otlerings 
to the priest at funerals formed the greater part 
of his income, and were almost incredible in 
amount. These were made at the tomb, after being 
offered to the priest in church. Wealthy peojile 
gave a pair of oxen, others one, or lambs and fowls. 
The oxen and shee[» were letl t<j the church porch, 
an<l there ransomed. The bread and the tapers were 
taken from the tomb and oll'ered in the church at 
the reading of the Gospel. At length the civil 
authorities pa.ssed sumptuavy laws to restrict these 
offerings, and they are gradually ceasing, althoujjh 
the Basques stiil carry candles Ui church and hx 
them in elaborate, and often very ancient, carved 
wooden taper-holdersover the tombsof theirparents 
who lie beneath tlic pavement of the church ; the 
candles are lighted during mass.§ The lavishness 
of the Basques in offerings was noted by the 
Pilgrim of the Pith cent., wlio was otlierwise most 
hostile to them : 

‘ In ileciiniH dandis leifitlmi, in oblationibua altarium assueti 
approbantur per unuiuqueinque enini diem, dum od ecclcsiam 
Navami.s vaoit, aut aut vini aut tritici aut alicujiis 

Bubslantiie oblatitmem Deo facll.’ |1 

6. Civil laws.—In striking contrast with tliis 
generosity to the clergy in religious matters is the 
conduct of the Basnues towards them in merely 
civil matters. The Basques are the most religious 
people in Spain.li The Englishman who knows 
their language best says : ‘ Tlie Basques are fanati¬ 
cally C'atliolic, almost disagreeably religious, and 
detest Calvin as much as all loyal monarchists hate 
Oliver Cromwell, but with less cause.’ ** A writer 
not at all suspected of anti clericalism remarks on 
this ‘double caract^re cminemment religieux et 
d^mocratique.’ft Bascle de Lagr^ze, a decidedly 
clerical M’riter, points out that for a long time 
marriage was a purely civil act among the Basques ; 
‘ le For {i,e. el Fuero) n’exige aucune intervention 
du jirfitre dans la celebration du manage, qu'il 
( onsidere coniine un contrat civil.’ Gradually the 
stipulation began to be made that the marriage 

• Augustin Chaho, Biarritz, entre Us Ppr^iUes et I’Ocian, 
vol. ii. caps, xxxviii., xlii. (Bayonne, 1845): D. T. Ignacio de 
Iztiieta, Guipiizcoaco Dantra, p. 13, R. Baroja Dmiostian, 
18‘24 ; Manuel de Larramendi S. J., Corografia de Guipiucoa, 
pp. 201-2lf). 

t Kskualduna, Le Manuscrit du vieux cur^, 1 Dec. 1898. 
It still exists at Deva, in Guipiizcon, on the feast of Son 
Roque.—(E.S. D.] 

J J J. Riafto, Viajes de Extranjeros por EspaTia en el Siglo 
xr. (Madrid, 1879). 

S Ijarramendi, Corografia, p. 194: * No es rreible, si no se \r 
fi niucho pan y cora (jue se ofrece’; D. Pablo de Gorosabcl, 
Sotieias de la^ 'cosas inemorablesde Guipuzcoa, tom. iv. lib. viii. 
rap. 4, sec. 4 (Tolosa, 1900). 

I! Codex de Sai7it Jacques-de-CompostelU, p. 18. 

t Dorn Pierdait, in Revtie du CUrgi /ran<:ai8, tom. xxv. p. 
625, 16 Feb. 1901. 


ie Lu 2 ,\m, p. 44 f. (Bayonne, 1897). 


should be solemnized ‘ se^n el Fuero de la Iglesia ’ 
or ‘ Begun la ley de Roma^ ; finally, marriage before 
the priest was alone valid.* It was the same with 
the administration of oaths, of judicial combats, 
^*-Bd of ordeals, t The election of the clergy by the 
parishioners continued in some places down to the 
beginning of the 19th cent.t Tlie rest of Church 
patronage was in the hands of the king, the 
nobles, and the municipalities. No bishop had a 
right to any part of the tithes in Guipiizcoa.§ But 
the peculiar attitude of the Basques towards the 
clergy is best seen in the elections to the Juntas, 
or local parliaments. No ecclesiastic could be a 
deputy, nor could he intervene in any civil or 
criminal ca.se under any pretext whatever ;1| no 
priest, except those belonging to the place, might 
enter into Uie town where the Junta was sitting ; 
in Tolosa any deputy seen talking to a priest 
before a session lost his vote for thatday.H When, 
in 1477, Ferdinand the Catholic made a progres.s 
through Biscay, and tried to take with him the 
liishop of Bnuinlona, he was obliged to send him 
back, and the Basques burnt tlie soil whereon the 
bishop had stood, and threw the ashes into the 
sea.** Biater, in 1757, when Ferdinand VI., under 
the aiivice of tlie bishops, sent an order to the 
Cortes of Navarre to forbid the acting of plays, he 
was compelled to rescind it; the Cortes refused to 
oU'v the rnainlate of any bisliops.tt This attitude 
towards the clergy in civil matters was persistently 
maintained down to the Revolution. The position 
of women was high among the Ba.sf|iies. Along 
with some other Pyrenean populations, they 
followed the rule of absolute primogeniture : the 
lirsthorn, whether male or female, inherited the 
ancestral property.The marriage of the clergy 
lingered longer among the Basques than in other 
parts of Spain.§§ They alone have preserved the 
ancient order of deacone.sses, the Serorac, with 
functions in some respects like those of ciders in 
the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland.|||| Yet, with 
all this jealousy of the ecclesiastical power in 
civil matters, it is from the Basques that Jesuit¬ 
ism, the most devoted militia of the Papal power, 
has .sprung. Ignatius de Loyola and Francisco 
Xavier,1It were typical Basques, the one a Guipiiz- 
coan, the other a Navarrese ; both retained some 
of their Basque habits and customs to the end 
of their lives, and the influence of these and 
Ba.sque modes of thought can he traced in their 
writings. In this way this little people has in¬ 
fluenced the course of religious history in the 
greater part of Europe since the 16th century. 

Literaturk.—I n addition to the authorities cited above, see 
J. M. Pereira de Lima, Iberos e Bascos, Paris-Li^bon, 1902; 
Campbell, Monumental Evidi'iice of an Iberian Pupulatiun of 
the British Islands, Montreal, iss7, 

Wentworth Web.ster. 

* G. B, de Lagr6ze, La Navarre fran^aise, vol. ii. pp. 168, 
181 (Paris, 1882). 

i Fuero Gthieralde Navarre, lib. v. tit. iii.-vi. (Pamplona, 
1869). 

I Larramendi, Corografia de Guipiucoa, p. 105) f. ; Thccionano 
Geografico-Historico de Espaiia, sec. i. t. i. s.vv. ‘Adios,’ 

‘ Alquiza,’ and passim (Madrid, 1802). 

§ larramendi, op. cit. p. 109. 

II Fueros de Guipuzcoa, tit. x.wi. cap. iv. (re-impression, 
Tolosa, 1867). 

Tl Ch. Bernadou, Les Fftrs de la Tradition Basgve, p. 44 f. 

John Talbot Dillon, The Uistory qf the Reign of Peter the 
Cruel, King of Castille and Leon, vol. i., Preface xxii.-xxv. ; 

, Don Juan MargRritCel Gerundense), ‘ Paralipomcnon llispaniro,' 

1 in Andreas Schott's [lif^panice illvstratoe, 4 vols. (Frankfort, 
j 1603-8): • illiusque cineres . . . in mare projecerunt.’ 

tt Quademo de las Leyes »/ Agravios reparados del aixo de 
' 17.57, Ley xxvii. p. 69 (Pamplona, 1768). 

n G. B. de Lagr^'ze, La Navarre fran^aise, vol. ii. p. 210, 
Uistoire du droit dans les PyrMfes, p. 182 (Paris, 1867). 

§8 Council of Valladolid, 1322; H. C. Lea, An Historical 
Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy p. 310 (Boston, 1884). 

liB Larramendi, op. cit. p. 113ff. 

Echeverri = ‘house new’ = Newhouse, viz. Echavern, 
Chaverri, Chaver, Xavier. These variations, and several more, 
•re found in Navarre. 
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BATBSAR-BAXTER 


BATESAR. — A town ftituateil on the right 
bank of t he river Jumna, in the United Provinces 
of A'^a and Oudh, in Nortliern India, hit. 26“ 56' 
6" N. ; long. 7H'’ 35' 7" E. It is important as 
the scene ot a popular batliing and trading fair 
held on the last day of the month Kftrttik 
(Clctober-November).. The ])lace takes its name 
from the worship of Siva in his form as Vate^vara- 
natha, ‘ lord of the sacred banyan tree (vata).’ 
I’he present temple was built b}- one of the Kajas 
v)f lUiadavar in A.I). 1646. In earlier times the 
[dace was known as Suryapura, ‘ city of the sun ’; 
the ruins of the ohl town are still visible near the 
present site. 

LiTKRATi'aa.—Cuaniogham, A rcJiiroloyical ItejxirU, iv. 221 ff., 
' 6fr. \V. CllOOKE. 

BATH, BATHING. -See Purification. 

BAWARIYA (probably derived from Hindi 
bahvar, Skr. bhramara^ ‘ a creeper,’ in the sense 
of a noose made originally from some vegetable 
fibre, and used in snaring and trapping animals).— 
A criminal and hunting tribe of l)ravitlian origin, 
found in Northern India to the number of 30,321, 
of whom the great majority inhabit the Panjab. 
Here they worship the Alotfier-goddess under the 
title of Kali-Bhavanl, and the local saint Guga 
under tlie name of Z.ihir DivAn (Crooke. Popular 
Religi&n and Folk lore^ i. 211 f.). Farther west 
they specially worship DQlha Deo, the bridegroom- 
god wlio is invoked at marriages i. IPJf.). A 
bunit-ortering is made with butter, and water is 
poured on the floor of the house in his honour. 
They also worship a deified ascetic named Siiiiha 
Baba, a member of the Nanakshahi Sikh sect of 
Faqirs. It is possible that they may be a branch 
of the important Bauri ca.ste, which, to the num¬ 
ber of 735,037, is found cliietly in Bengal (Kisley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 78 tf.). The con¬ 
nexion of this tril>e with Hinduism is of the 
slightest kind. Their chief objects of worship 
are Manasa, the snake-goddess, Mansingh, a local 
village-god, and Bar Paharl, the mountain-deity, 
which is only anotlier form of Marang Burn, the 
!iill-god of the Santals and other Dravidian tribes. 

‘ I*i^, fowI«, rice, sujrar, and ghee are offered to Kudraj^ini, 
on Saturdays and Sundays at the Akhra or dancing-placc ot the 
village, through a fiauri jiriest, who ahstains from neah or fish 
on the day preetding tlie sacrifice. The priest geta aa his fee 
the fowls that are offered and the hea<l or U-g of the pig; the 
worshippers eat the rest.' They do not employ Br&hnmns, their 
religious duties being perfonned by a member of the tribe or by 
the headman. In some places they bury the dead face down¬ 
wards, the object ‘ being to prevent the spirit from getting out 
and giving trouble to the living' (llisley, id. i. 80f.). 

Litkraicre.—F or the true Bawariyaa, J. Wilson, Settlement 
Rejxyrt of the Sima District, l88d, p. 123; Crooke, Trihes and 
Castes of the }iorth- Western Provinces and Oudh, 189(5, i. 228 ff. 

VV^ Crooke. 

BAXTER.- 

X. Life.—Richard Baxter was bom on 12th November 1615. 
Ills father was Richard Baxter of EaLon-Constantine, in Shrop¬ 
shire ; and his mother, Beatrice Adcney of R^jw-ton, in the same 
county. The elder Baxter had been addicted to gambling, but 
by the time his son w’as bom he had become a changed man, 
and it wa.s to his father’s instni<;tion and example that Baxter 
was mainly indebted for his earliest religious impressions. His 
mother di^ in 1634, and his father married again. 

Baxter's early education was entrusted to worthless and 
incompetent tutors. At length he was placed under the 
tuition of Mr. John Owen, master of the Free School of 
VVroxeter, who Instmcted him in classics and prepared him 
for the University. To the University, however, he was never 
sent. He was placed instead under a clergyman at Ludlow, 
from whom he profited little in learning, but with whom he 
had the run of a g;reat library, and bemme a passionate reader 
of books. He came early under religious impressions. Other 
books touched his conscience, and awakened in him the sense 
of Divine thiuM; but The Bruised Heed, bv Dr. Richard Sibbes, 
seems first to have shown him, when a lad of fifteen, the great¬ 
ness of the love of God and the freeness of the redemption of 
Ohrist. From his youth in his father’s house he was deeply 
read in the Scriptures. It was within the Chunffi of England 
that Baxter was baptize<l, confirmed, and ordained to the 
ministry. Though he was ejected with two thousand more in 


1662, and cast in bis lot with tlie Presbyterians, to the end he 
regarded his orders us derived from her, and to the very close 
of his life, like other moderate Presbyterians, he followed the 
practice of occasional Communion in her churches. What 
would have been for other men an insuperable barrier to either 
bodily or mental activity and to a career of usefulness in an> 
(billing, was the lack of physical stamina and even of ordinary 
health all through life. ‘Never,’ says Sir James Stephen, 

‘ was the alliance of soul and body formed on terms of greater 
inequality than in Baxter's person. . . . The mournful list of 
his chronic diseases renders almost miraculous the mental 
vigour which bore him through exertions resembling those of 
a disembodied spirit’ {Essays in Ecclesiastical llim^raphy, p. 
3iil). He nevertheless lived to the age of seventy-six, and his 
labours as a preacher, a pastor, and an author were herculean. 

In 1038 Baxter was offered the headmastership of the 
Endowed School at Dudley-, and took orders to tjualify him to 
hold the appointment. In 1(540 he was called to Ividderminster 
to (nvupy the place of an incompetent vicar, and with KiiUler- 
miiister lus name wiis lioiu'eforward to be associated as iSamuel 
Rutherford’s with Anwoth, or Thomas Boston’s with Kttrick. 
His ministry, however, was seriously interrupted by the Civil 
Wars, in which he took the side of the Parliament, though he 
hail no syiujuithy with those who proi'ceded to put the King to 
death and to overturn the throne. He laboiiretl incessantly for 
the gooii of the soldiers of Cromw-ell’s army, and had interviews 
and discussions on religious and political questions with the 
Ixirtl General himself. Flis labours, however, proved too much 
for his strength, and it was when suffering from one of his 
dangerous illnesses about this time that he conceived The Saints’ 
Everlastii^g liest. Before be ba<l conu'leted this, his first work, 
he was back to his pastorate in Kidderminster, where he re¬ 
mained till 

His ministry here fell mostly within the period of the 
Commonwealth, when a state of anarchy prevailed in the 
Church of England. Cromweirs religiou.s establisluncnt dul 
not deserve tlio name of a Church ; it rejuidialed Prelacs 
without enforcing PreshyU-rianism or rei'ognizing Congrega¬ 
tionalism. One object of his government was the puriHi*atioii 
of the ministry. For this end he set up an Ei’clesiastical 
(Jommlssion, called the Committee of Triers, including Presby¬ 
terians, Congregationalisla, and Baptists, who exainiiied pre¬ 
sentees and sanctioneii appointments to i^>ari8hcs. Baxter had 
no love for this body any more than he had for Cromwell, but 
he rejoiced in the growing spirituality of tlie ministry' ami the 
marked spread of vital religion amongst the ^leople in the days 
ot the Oomnionw'ealih. 

On the death of (.’romwell, Baxter Joined with the Presby¬ 
terians on both sides of the 15order in working for the overthrow 
of the Commonwealth and the restoration of the .Monarcliy. 
He had now taken farewell of Kidderminster, and was apj>oint^ 
one of the King’s chaplains. The King even offered him throtigh 
Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, the See of Hereford, but he 
declined the honour. He would have been content to return 
to Kidderminster as a humble curate, but this was denied him, 
and when the Act of Uniformity, on 24th August (St, Bartho¬ 
lomew’s Dav) 1662, silenced over two thousand of the mo,s<t 
earnest ministers, and deprived them of their livings, Baxter's 
formal ministry witliln the Church of England c.nnie to an end. 
He signalized the event by entering into the married state ; 
and hie wife, Margaret Charlton, proved a real helpmeet to 
him. 

Meanwhile penal legislation against the Nonconformists be¬ 
came m<*re exacting and severe. It became a crime to attend 
a dissenting place of worship. Those ministers who woubl not 
take the test were prohibited from coming within five miles of 
any tow'n which was represeiiteil In f’arlioment, or any town 
where they ha<l resided as ministers. Baxter got into trouble 
on both count-s : and neither the favour of the King nor tb.e 
friendship of Sir .Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice, availed to 
save him from fine and imprisonment. 

In 1681 Baxter lost by death both his wife and his stepmother, 
who had lived to the age of ninety-six, and troubles tnickene<i 
around the desolate man. But, as he says, he ‘ never wante<l 
less what man can give than when men had taken all away,’ 
and so, preaching as often as he found lilierty and opportunity, 
and prcxlucing theological treatlsei one after another without 
intermission, he Burvive<l to experience the dark days of 
James II. and the brighter days of the Revolution Settlement 
under William and Mary. In the former reign, when weighed 
down with age and Inflnnities, he was brought liefore the 
infamous Chief Justice Jeffrevs, and under sentence by him 
would have lain in prison till death had not the King remitte<1 
his fine. In the Revolution of 1688 he wa« too fcelHe to take 
any part. At length death, with whoM approaches he had 
been long familiar, came uixin him In stem reality, and on 
8th December 1691 he passen to the saints' everlasting rest. 

2 . Works and influence.—-Baxter was a most 

f irolific author, perlians the most voluminous theo- 
ogical writer in the English language. From the 
time when he first discovered his powers and wrote 
The Saints* Everlasting Rest^ scarcely a year 
passed without several works from his pen. Even 
at Kidderminster, with its many claims, he re¬ 
garded his labours in the pulpit and congrega¬ 
tion as a recreation, and threw his strength into 
his writings. The reading displayed in them, the 
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to whic h they freriuontly led, ami 
tluj diversity of subieets wliich tliey einbrac^e, 
illustrate the extraordinary versatility of the man 
and the indefatigable diligence with which he { 
toiled. It has been suggested that lie never recast 
a sentence, and never liestowed a thought on its 
1 liyllim and the balance of its ])art8 ; and iiis extra- 
oidiruiry productiveness as a writer as well as Ids 
own statements make it certain he did not. No 
fewer than one hundred and sixty-eight treatises 
came from his hand, many of them filling volumes. 
Most of them are now forgotten, but some of them 
are classics of evangelical religion which his 
countrymen would not willingly let die. When 
Jioswell asked Dr. Samuel Johnson what works of 
Uichard Baxter he should read, lie received for 
answer, ‘ Read any of them, for they are all good.’ 

Mr. Orrne, the editor of the standard edition of 
Baxter’s works, classifies them under the following 
heads :—Works on the Evidences of Religion ; on 
th^ Doctrines of Religion ; on Conversion; on 
Chriiiftian Kxjierience; on Christian Ethics; on 
Catholic Cnuimuriion ; on Nonconformity; on 
Po[>ery ; on Anti-Romanism ; on the Baptist, 
Quaker, arnl Millenarian Controversies; Historical 
and Bolitii al Works ; Devotional, Expository, and 
Poetical Works. The cast of Baxter’s mind was 
endricntl}" speculative and inquiring, and any 
question of the Schools which met him in the 
course of an argument luwl for him an irresistible 
fa.scination, and received instant and perhaps 
prolonged attention. But such was Ids satisfaction 
in tlie great truths of revealed religion and his 
conviidion of their absolute certitude—won through 
experience as well as ratiocination—that he shirks 
no difiiculty, shrinks from no combat, and grudges 
no pains, if only lie can place his readers—even 
though it be through divisions and subdivisions 
of argument and jiroof—upon the same rock of 
assured conviction as himself. Of his numerous 
w'orks there are at least three which are still in 
demand, and, after two centuries and a half, seem 
destined to live on. 'riiese are The Saints' Ever- 
lastina Rest, The Cull to the Unconverted, and 
The Reformed Pastor. 

The lirst of these, tlie first con.siderable work 
which lie produced, is the masterpiece with w'hich 
his name is associated. It was publislied in 1650, 
having been conceived and for the most part 
written towards the close of the Civil War. The 
title-page of the original edition bears that it was 
‘ written by the author for his owu use, in the 
time of his languishing, when God took him oil’ 
from all public employment.’ He wa.s at the time 
the guest of fSir Thoma.s Rouse in M'orcestersliire, 
and aw'ay from his books. ‘ The marginal citations,’ 
lie explains, ‘ I put in after I came home to my 
books, but almost all the book itself was written 
when I had no book but a Bible and a Concordance; 
and I found that the transcript of the heart hath 
the greatest force on the hearts of others.* It is 
a work almost of in.spiration, certainly of spon¬ 
taneous birth, like The PUarim's Progress, or The 
hnitdtion of Christ ; and tnough the two volumes, 
comprising in Orme’s edition more than a thousand 
pages, are beyond the powers or the patience of 
most readers, the popular abridgments leave out 
much that gives reality and pathos in the complete 
work. In a volume of St. James’s Lectures (1875, 
Lect. iv.) on Covwanions of the Devout Life, the 
late Archbishop Trench, a master both in literary 
taste and in theology, has given a remarkable 
appreciation of ‘ Baxter and The Saints’ Rest.’ 

‘Thtrt reiijn* In Baxter's writinu-s, and not least in ‘‘The 
Saints’ UeMl,” a robust and masculine elo<iuence ; nor do these 
want from time to time rare and unsought felicities of languat^e, 
which once heard can scarcely be for^'otten. In regard, indeed, 
to the choice of words, the book might have been written 
yeeterday. There is hardly one which has become obsolete; 


hardly one which has drifted away from the meardng which it 
has in his writings. This may not be a great matter; but it 
arguns a rare insight, conscious or unconscious, into all that 
was truest, into all whicth was furthest removed from affectation 
and untruthfulncss in the language that after more than two 
hinjflred years so it should he; and we may recognize here an 
element not to he overlooked, of tlie abiding popularity of the 
book ' (Compfmieus o/f/;c Devout Life, p. h8t.). 

In the work itself Baxter first dwells upon the 
excellence of the ‘ Rest,’and then chnracteristically 
sets him.self to prove the infallibility and Divine 
origin of the Holy Scripture in which it is promised, 
thus contributing an able treatise on Christian 
evidences. The ground having been tirmly estab¬ 
lished, he develops the uses of the Doctrine of 
Rest, and concludes with a directory for the 
getting and keeping of the heart in heaven. The 
work aboiiiKl.s in fervent a])peal3 and felicitous 
phrases and striking similitudes. 

The Call to the Uroonverted appears to be the 
.substance of a sermon wliioh Baxter had preaclied 
from the well-known text in Ezk 33“ ‘'ruin ye, 
turn yo troni your evil ways ; for why will ye die, 
O house <jf Israel?’ Next to the Saints' Rest it 
was the most successful and most greatly used of 
all his publications. In bis lifetime it had the dis¬ 
tinction of being translated by John Eliot into the 
language of the Ma.'.sachusctts Indians (1664), and 
it ha.s pa.s.sed ihrou^di editions well-nigh innumer- 
.ibie, and been translated into most of the European 
languages. It ha.s been compared in its eliaracter 
and inlmence Avitli LaAv’s Serious C(dl and Jo.seph 
Alleine’s Alarm ; but it is simpler in its teaching 
than the one, and more tender and kindly in spirit 
than the other. It breathes a sp.rit of intense 
earnestness, and, though its language Avould not 
now be used in its entirety in pulpit address, the 
fervour and force of its reasoneci apj)eal to the 
understanding and the heart are as powerful as 
ever. 

Gildns Salvianus: The Reformed Pastor is one 
of the cla.ssics of pastoral theology. Dr. Shedd, 
in his Homiletics and Pastoral Tneology, recom¬ 
mends ministers to read it through once a year; 
and Principal Oswald Dykes {The Christian 
Minister, p. 49) describes it as one of the most 
searching and Avidelv helpful books in English 
literature on its su^)jeet. The second chapter, 
and especially the pages devoted to pastoral over¬ 
sight (vol. xiv. pp. 96-114), are reidete Avith maxims 
and counsels oi sanctified wisuom and practical 
goo<l sense, the outcome of long and intimate 
acquaintance with the duties of the pastor’s ollice. 
Both in its original and in its abridged forms The 
Reformed Pastor has had a very Avide circulation. 

No one can read Baxter’s writings Avithout per¬ 
ceiving that he has in him the soul of true poetry. 
His occasional quotations and references to George 
Herbert reveal .sympathies in this direction. But 
he was too inten.sely in eame.st and too absorbed 
in his various labours to master the technique of 
the poet’s art, or to take pains Avith niceties and 
retinenients of versification. A small volume of 
‘Poetical FraLunents* is, hoAAever, include<l among 
his works, and at least one of his pieces, ‘Lord, it 
belongs not to my care,’ has found its way into 
hymnals for congregational juaise. 

The influence of Richard Baxter exerted from 
the pulpit, as Avell as by his Avorks during his 
lifetime, must have been great. His poAver and 
fervour in the pulpit Avere unique in an age of 
^eat preachers, ana he exemplified his own lines 
in a most literal sense, for 

‘ He preached, os never sure to preach ajfain, 

And as a dying’ man to dying men.’ 

In a time of ecclesiastical anxiety and strife, he 
strove to be a peacemaker. Schemes of a com¬ 
prehensive union of all who truly loved the Lord 
and held fast by the essentials of Christian truth 
and experience, like those of John Durie and 
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Archbishop Us.shcr, had in him, in season ami (»ut 
of season, a steadfast sn{)porter. If his combative 
turn of mind and Ids fomlness for precise definition 
did not allow him to see much success in his 
nnll;i^^^ing efforts for union among Christians, he 
laboured long and patiently to earn the blessing 
of the peacemakers. In one important sphere, 
not recognized in that age of tneological con¬ 
troversy as it is now, he was a pioneer. He was 
firmly convinced of the Christian obligation to 
evanj^elize the world. He was a warm supporter 
of John Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, and it 
is to liaxter more than any other that the Society 
for the I’roj)agation of the Gospel owes its charter. 
If we cannot trace the great Evangelical Revival 
at the close of the IHth cent, directly to Baxter, 
we know that his works influenced some of the 
most prominent mem hers of the Clapham sect, 
and helped to sustain the fervour of many of the 
leaders of that movement. 

Literatcrr. —Th<“re ia an excellent edition of U.-^xter’a prac¬ 
tical works !)>• William Orrae in vols., London, isJO, upon 
whi(^h Sir Janies Stephen's famous essaj' is b.ased. There is an 
edition of the * I’oetical Fragments’ by Pickering, London, 
18'Zt). In the notice in the Dtctionary of Safional J>iu(fr(iphy, 
and in a volume of JiCprrst’iitatire Ninici>nfonnL'<tit, A. B. 
Grosart has dealt fully with Baxter's life and works. In the 
early chapters of Macaulay's Ilixtory oj Enijland there are 
aj)preciati\e notices of Baxter, and also in J. Stoughton’s 
ileligivn ui En>ihtnd, LSTS, ii. tsu-lst>; see also F. J. Powicke, 
‘Baxter as a Calliolic Christian,' in Prim. Mcth. Quart. Her., 
April lUuy. See also end of § 3. THcMAS NiCOL. 

3 . Distinctive doctrine.—In Baxter’s Confession 
of Fdith lie sets forth three parallel eeiiimns; 
on one .side ‘Antinomiani.sm,’ on the otlit*r the 
doctrine of ‘ Papists and utlier.s in the Contrary 
Extream,’ and in tlie centre ‘ Truth,’ ‘ that which I 
take to he both the Truth and the Doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches.’ This table is significant. 
The key to Baxter s doctrinal position is to be 
found in the fact that he always endeavoured to 
avoid the falsehood of extremes, and to timl truth 
and harmony in tlie golden mean. He wislied to 
be a son of peace in theology no le.‘^.s than in 
ecclesia.stieal affairs. His Cathulic Theology is 
entitled ‘ Plain, Pure, l*eaeeahle, for Pacification 
of tlie Dogmatical Word Warriors,’ and consists of 
three ImioIcs : ‘ I’aeifying Prineiple.s,’ ‘Dialogues,’ 
and ‘Disjiutation.s.’ He waged war to restore peace. 
Ex brllo pax was hi.s motto ; and even when he 
attaekeil opponents with the polemical acrimony 
of the time, in keen words for which lie afterwanfs 
expres.sed regret, it was always with the aim of 
maintaining some central |M)sition which he firmly 
l>elievcd would reconcile the liostile partio. The 
immediate result was that he was fiercely assailed 
from both sides, and became ‘ a butt for every nitan 
to shoot at.’ The Arminians rejected him as a 
Calvinist, while the Calvinists denounced him as 
an Arrninian ; he was called in turn a Papist, a 
Quaker, and even a Sociiiian. But he appealetl 
to posterity for vindication ‘ when sad experience 
hatli taugnt men to hate Theological Logical 
Wars, and to love, and seek, and call for I’eace ’; 
and the broader vision of the present age, which 
has learnt his love of unity and concord, will 
appreciate his anxiety to do justice to both .sides. 
Dean Stanley rankea Baxter with Anselm as a 
great Christian thinker, and Dr. Benjamin Juwett 
in Westminster Abbey called him ‘one of the 
greate.st of Englishmen not only of his own time 
but of any time.’ He always sought to draw forth 
the measure of truth which lay at the heart of an 
extreme or erroneous doctrine. He tried to har¬ 
monize Divine destiny with moral freedom ; he 
granted that the Romanist was rigdit in insisting 
on the neces.sity of good works, and tlie Quaker in 
mainlining the reality of the Inner Light, and 
the Socinian in upholding the claims of reason. 


His own general position was certainly that of a 
iiKulorate and liberal Calvinist, for he gave un 
stinted praise to the Shorter Catechism (‘ the best 
catechism I ever saw yet’), and be assented to the 
decisions of tlie Synod of Dort, hut his exact 
views on controverted questions are often diflicult to 
define. His subtle intellect revelled in fine-spun 
distinctions; he modified, explained, and made 
concession.s for the sake of conciliation ; and liis 
views e^)anded and mellowed with the advance of 
time. Tjie following are, however, some of his 
most characteristic doctrines. 

(a) On the Atonement he held in the main the 
modern Evangcdical view : 

‘ It is not Cod but man that lost his goodness ; nor is it neces¬ 
sary to our reparation that a change be made on Him baton 
us. Christ came not into the world to make Cod better, but to 
make us better. Nor did He die to make Cod more disposed to 
do good, but to di.sposeusto receive it. . . . (Christ’s) purpose 
was not actually to change the mind of Ood nor to incline Him 
to have mercy who belbre was ilisinclined, but to make the 
pardon of man’s sin a thing convenient for the Righteous and 
Holy Covernor to bestow, without any impeachment of the 
honour of His wisdom, holiness, and justice, yea, to the more 
eminent glorifying of them all.’ ‘Christ came not to possess 
Cod with any false opinion of us, nor is He such a physician as 
to perform but a supposed cure ; He came not to persuade His 
Father to judge us well, because He is well. We must bear 
His own image and l)e holy as He is holy, before He can approve 
us or love us in complacency. This is the work of our blessed 
Redeemer to inake man lit for Cod s ap}>robation and delight.’ 
‘Christ could not possibly take uy)<>u Himself the numerif-al 
guilt which lay on us, nor yet a guilt of the same sort’ (Con- 
fession of Faith, Prefa(!e). 

(/>) Extent of Redemption. —‘ Christ died for all, 
but not for all alike or equally : tbiais. He intended 
good for all, but not an equal gooil ’ {End of 
Controversies). 'I'he sacrifice was for tlie sins of 
all in the sense that all should have a conditional 
pronii.se or gift of life by the merits of it. 

(c) Justification. —‘Justifying faith is not tlie 
recejuiun of the knowletige or sense of our former 
ju.stihcation, but it is the true belief of the Go.spel 
and the .sincere acceptance of Christ* {Conf. of 
Faith). Baxter held that faith is what is iiiiputeii 
for righteousness, liecau^e faith contains the germ 
of sincere obedience to Cliri.st. He seems to plaxx* 
regeneration in time before justification. ‘ He 
regenerates that He may pardon.* He lays the 
^oeate.st stress on the neceasity of repentance for 
^ustilication, and, indeed, seems to aim at combin¬ 
ing the Roman and Reformed doctrine.s. 

{d) Grace .—Baxter believed in a common grace 
bestowed on all mankind, which, if improved, 
would lead on to sufficient and efi'ectual grace, but 
even sufficient grace might be resisted and rendered 
ineflectual (Pref. to Conf. of Faith). 

(«) Election. —He accepted election, but not re¬ 
probation, for (bid is the cause of grace hut not of sin. 

(/) Immanence of (Vor^. —Baxter’s doctrine 1 .*^ 
profound and discriminating: 

‘As all being ia originally from God, so there ia continual Divine 
causation of creatures without which they would all cease, or 
be annihilated, which aome call a continue<] creation, and tome 
an emanation.' 'The hcama do not more depend on the aun, or 
light or heat or motion on the sun ; or the oranchea, fruit and 
leaves more depend on the tree, than the creation on God. But 
yet theae are not parts of Ood aa the fruit and leaves are of the 
tree, hut they are cre.aturea because God'u emanation or causa¬ 
tion ia creation, causing the whole being of the effect.’ 

{g) The Trinity. — In his Methodus Thcolo^ice — 
his only Latin work—Baxter attempts to find n 
rational basis by showing the threefold nature of 
man and all things. Coleridge and others have 
followed somewhat similar lines, and thougli 
Baxter's reasoning is often fantastical, his philo¬ 
sophic power was highly estimated by ManseL 

(A) In^iration of Scripture. —There is a pas.sage 
in the Saints^ Resty omitted from some editions 
because it gave offence, which anticipates the 
attitude of many mcKlern Christian sciiolars. 

* They that take the Scriptures to be but the w’ri tings of godly, 
honest men, and so to be only a means of making known Christ, 
having a gradual precedency to the writings of other gc^ly 
men, and do believe in Christ upon those strong grounds which 
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are drawn from the dofinne and iniruiles rather than upon the 
testimony of the wriiin^^ a» heiit;C purely iiifallihle and Divitie, 
may have aavinjr faith. More much t.hose that believe the 
whole writinj.: to oe of Divine inspiration when it liandleth the 
substance, hut doubt wdiether Dod infallibly j^uided in every 
circiimslancc.’ 

On tliift, as on many otimr questions, liis views were 
lar in advance ol those of most of Ids eontein- 
pornries, and tliey often fore.shadowed modern 
positions only slowly reached after tw'o centuries. 

In his last lar^m work, Rrliquice Baxteriance 
(1696), Baxter wrote down ‘ the changes God had 
wrought since the unriper times of youth,’ and one 
of them is that he now sees a gradation of certainty 
in truths : 

‘My ctutainty tiiat I am a man is before mv certainty that 
there is a Ood : my certainty that there is a God is g^rcate'r than 
my certainty that He requiroth love and holiness; my certainty 
of this is ^rreater than my certainty of the life of reward and 
punishment hereafter : my certainty of the Deity is greater than 
my certainty of the Christian faith: my certainty of the 
Christian faith is greater than my certainty of the perfection 
and infallibility of Holy Scripture : my certainty of this is 
greater than of the (^noniralness of some books.’ 

Baxter exiuessed warm adndration for the mis¬ 
sionary elldits of John Eliot, the Apostle of the 
Indians, and yet he is ‘ not so much inclined to 
pass a peremptory sentence of damnation upon all 
who never heard of Christ, having some more 
reason than I knew of before to think that God’s 
dcfilings with such are nnieh unknown to u.s.’ 

'I’liose who sljared Baxter’s spirit of broad catho¬ 
licity were called, often in reproach, ‘ Baxterians.’ 
They never formed a sect or even a school, but 
were men of independent mind.s who struck out 
pfiths for them.''t*lves, and in accordance with his 
principles distinguished between the essentials and 
non-essentiahs. ‘In things necessary, unity; in 
things doubtful, liberty ; in all things, charity.’ 

Litbkati RB,—liaxter’8 principal doctrinal works are; Aphor¬ 
isms of Justification, iwy ; Conjession o/ Faith, 1656 ; Catholic 
Theology, 1675 ; Methodns Theologies Christiance, 1681 ; An End 
of Doctrinal Controversies, 1091; lielit^uiee Baxteriance, 1696; 
cf. also Dean Boyle, Richard Rniler, 18<S3, clis. viii.-x. ; J. 
Stalker, Lecture on ‘Daxter’ in The Evangelical Succession, 
2nd series, 1883, p. ‘209 ff. ; B. Jowett’s Biographical Sernutns, 
18f>9; M'Adam Muir, lleligious Writers of England, 1901. 
See also the Literature al»ove, at end of § a. 

Martin Lewis. 

BEADLE, BEDELLUS.-The word ‘beadle’ 
was in Old English, bydel, budel, bidell, from O.E. 
bevdan (from which our word ‘ hid ’ is derive<l), ‘ to 
oiler, announce, command’; in mediaeval Latin, 
bidellus or bedell us ; Old French, bedel, whence the 
Middle English bedel. 

The primary meaning of the word ai»j)ears to be 
‘ heralcf,’‘ one who announces or proclaims some¬ 
thing.’ So Atlfric (A.D. 10(X)), translating Ex 32®; 
Ornmlum 632 (A.D. 1200), where John the Baptist is 
‘Cristess hidell ’; and Coverdale (A.D, 1535), when 
translating On S'*. The secondary meaning is ‘an 
executive ollicer who represents, and acts under, 
a higher authority.’ 

Apart from the metaphorical use of the term 
(e.g. in describing a bishop as ‘ Godes budel,’ K. 
Morris, O.E. Horn. i. 117, A.D. 1176), it is applied to : 

(1) The officer of a Court, in particular, of a 
Forest Court, who administers citations, etc. (Man- 
wood, Lawes of the Forest, xxi., A.D. 1598). 

(2) The agent of the Lord of a Manor (Coke, 
Comm, upon Littleton, 234, A.D. 1628). 

(3) An ollicial in Universities, to whom various 
duties, ceremonial and executive, pertain. In 
Oxford there is a bedel for each of the Faculties of 
Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Arts. The bedels, 
each bearing a mace, walk before the Chancellor 
or Vice-Chancellor in processions. The Arts 
bedel is in constant attendance on the Vice- 
Chancellor. In Cambridge there are two ‘ Esquire 
bedells,’ Masters of Arts, who supervise academic 
ceremonials, and attend on the highest official 
present. In the University of Glasgow there is 
% ‘ bedel las ’ who is mace-bearer and also janitor. 


In the Laws of Yale College (1837) provision is 
made for a ‘ beadle who shall direct the procession 
and preserve order.’ 

(4) The ofheer of a Trades Gild, who acts os 
messenger of the (’orporation (see English Gilds, 
pp. 35, 121, h^irly English Texts Society). 

(5) A parish oilicer, whose duty is to attend 
meetings of the Vestry, to give notice of these 
meetings, and to execute its orders (Steidien, Laws 
of England, ii. 701). In the ancient Statutes of 
Scottish Burghs, 112 (quoted in Du (’ange, Glos- 
sarium, s.v. ‘ BedelJi’), it is declared that ‘any 
citation made without the bedellus is not valid.’ 
Formerly the functions of the j»arish bedell or beadle 
included punishment of petty otlences (cf. Shake¬ 
speare, /fenry F/.,II. i. 14011'., where the Mayor 
is represented as bidding an attendant ‘ fetch tlie 
beadle,* who, when he comes, whin> the impo.stor), 

(6) A church-officer, chieliy, although not ex¬ 
clusively, in Scotland. Du Cange quotes, from the 
Concilia Ilispan. iv. 667, a reference to the bedellus 
as an official who in ecclesiastical processions pre¬ 
cedes the Sacrist and the Acolytus; and in Eng¬ 
land the parish beadle ha.s sometimes a certain 
status in the parish church. In Scotland, the 
church-beadle (Scotic6, bedertd, bedrrd, heddal, 
betheral) has charge (under kirk-session an«l lieri- 
tors) of the fabric of the church, and is responsible 
for its due preparation for Divine service, lie is 
the minister’s attendant in the church, and also, 
mure or less, in the parish, lie carries the Bible, 
Psalter, and Hymn-book up to the pulpit; and 
he is the messenger of the minister in parochial 
work. He acts, also, as ihe ollicer of the kirk- 
session at meetings, in citations, etc. With the 
olliee of beadle are often, but not necessarily, 
conjoined, especially in the country, the func¬ 
tions of gravedigger, bell-ringer, manse gardener, 
etc. 

The Scottish beadle has always been retrarded, and has re¬ 
garded himself, as an important ofticial. ‘ I'm half a minister 
inyscd’, now that 1 am budo),’ said the beadle in the Bride of 
Lammertnoor. The present writer has lieard a church-officer of 
slandinjf speak of the various ministers who had been 
‘ with him.' The pride of a beadle in his own kirk is notorious. 
A country official, whose church was of plain architecture, was 
taken to see anti admire Glasjjow Cathedral. ‘ It's sair fashed 
wi’ thae pillars,’ was his depreciatory comment. Sense of 
official responsihility, and in many cases lonjf experience, render 
the beadle a keen and often shrewd critic of services and 
sermons. ‘Glide coorse (coarse) country wark’ was a city 
clmrch-ofliccr's estimate of a rural minister’s pulpit perform¬ 
ance: and joimg licentiates, on entering the vestry after 
service, have been known to quail before an old beadle’s terse 
criticism or significant and * dour ’ silence. ‘ I alius (always) 
liked that sermon’ was the caustic response received by a 
minister who had pre.oclicd an old sermon, and wishing to know 
if it had been recognized liad given Ids church-officer the op¬ 
portunity of * remarking.' Tlie old practice of the beadle being 
em}»loyed to ciirry some intimation to the entire body of 
parishioners, along with the notion, wliich within living memory 
prevailed widely, that to allow' a caller lo go on his way without 
‘tasting’was a breach of hospitality, led to the cliaracter of 
beadles os a class for sobriety being impugned. At the present 
<lay, however, wlien the special temptation Just referred to ha.s 
l>een removed, the temjierance of the order is at least equal to 
that of other chasses of society. 

1jITKr.\turk.—M urray, Oxford English Dictionary, vol. i. 
(from which the majority of the references in this article to old 
writers have been taken); Du Cange, (Jlosaarium, s.v. ‘ Dedelli 
Hunter, Eneyclopa'dic Diet. vol. ii. ; Wright, English Dialect 
Diet. vol. i. ; Whitney, Century Diet. ; Ramsay, Reminis¬ 
cences of Scottish Life and Character F.<linl.urgh, 1860; R. 
Ford, Thistledown, 1891 ; art. on ‘Church Officers’ in Scottish 
Review, Sept. 3, 1 DOS. H EN RY Co W A N. 

BEARD.—The permanence of the structure 
ami colour of the hair makes it an important key 
to race-clas-sihcatioii. A.s a characteri.stic of the 
face, it appears long and llowing as a beard chiefly 
among tne Caucasian group; the Mongolians, 
Negroes, and American aborigines are usually 
beardless, exceptions occurring among the Aus¬ 
tralian natives and the Melanesians. So rare 
was the beardless face in an age when a race knew 
little of mankind outside its own borders, that 
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Herodotus (i. lUo) explains how the Seytliiana ‘ who 
liad plundered tlie temple of Aphrodite Urania at 
Ascalon, aiul their descendants for ever, were 
smitten hy the divinity with a disease which 
made them women instead of men,’ for women the 
ancient (liteks a>s)inied them to bo. 'I'he more 
rationalistic IIipi)0crates otrer.s a dill'erent ex¬ 
planation. ‘ For my own part, I think these 
ailments are from God, and all the other ailments 
too ; and no one of them more divine tluin another, 
or im>re human either, but all alike from t»od. 
Each of such thin^^s has a [)rocess of growth, and 
nothing comes into being without a process of 
growth’ (J. L. Myres, in Anthropology and the 
Classics, p. l,‘F)f., Oxford, U)08). 

It is prohahly as a distinguishing sign of man¬ 
hood that importance has been attached to the 
l)eard, there lollowing from this many custom.s 
and superstitions, refeiem e to which falls within 
the province of tliis article. It is still a mark of 
honour in the East; the well-beardeil man is one 
‘who ha.s never hungered’ (Doughty, De- 

serta, i. 250). To puTl it is to inllict an indignity ; 
to have it forcibly cut oil’, or only mutilated, is 
a symbol of disgrace ; to remove it voluntarily is 
a sign of mourning ; to stroke it is the preface to 
uttering seeming words of weight. ‘ Let me stroake 
my beard thrice like a Germin, before 1 speak a 
wise word* {Pappe with Ifafchet, 15S9; cf. Oxford 
Did. S.V.), bearded ago lending iiuprcssivcncs.s to the 
thing uttered. 

It is among Orientabs, notably those of Semitic 
race, or und(?r Semitic intluence, that tln^ bcanl 
has accjuired .sanctity. Its place in the old Hebrew 
ritual IS shown in the command not to ‘mar the 
corners of tliy beard ’ (Lv ; the degradation or 
contempt indicatwl by its mutilation is exemjdihed 
in the cutting otl’one half of the beards of David’s 
servants by the Ammonites (2 8 lO'*), and its 
neglect or removal as a .«‘ymbol of mourning is 
referred to in Job 1^, 2 8 19*^ Ezr 9^, Is 15’^ 
Jer 4D. The vagaries and vanities of custom 
marking its history tind illustration in Herod, 
li. 36 : ‘ d’he j)rie<ts of the gods in other lands 
wear long hair, but in Egypt they shave their 
heads ; among other men the custom is that in 
mourning tluise whom the matter (!<mcerns most 
nearly have their hair cut short, but the Egyptians, 
when death occur.s, let their hair grow long, both 
that on the head and that on the chin.’ While 
the lower clas.ses among the Egyptians ajjpear as 
bearde<l [Joseph .shaves himself t)efore he enters 
the presence of Fharaoh, Gn 4U^J, the priests 
and court officials kept the barbers busy. Some¬ 
times artilicial bcarus were worn as .symbols of 
dignity at .solemn festivals, the king’s being cut 
.smiare at the bottom. 'I’lie beards on the .statues 
ot the gods were curled at the end. Among the 
Assyrians and Babylonians the lower castes were 
.shaven, while kings and others, probably as 
members of the sacerdotal or military caste, wore 
beards, frizzled and anointed (cf. Lv 8^^). The ! 
example of Muhammad in keej»ing his beard 
unshorn wa.s followed by the faithful, and it is 
by the beard of the Prophet and their own that 
they .swear, as in the presence of Allah. In 
Muslim custom, jjerhai)s gradually becoming 
obsolete, there i.s zealou.s care of the hairs that 
fall from the beard, these being preserved by 
their owner for burial with him, or sometimes 
deposited in the grave durin^^ his lifetime. Tradi¬ 
tion says that they were broken ‘ as a sort of 
stipulation with some angel who was 8up{x>sed to 
be on the watch, and who wmuld look to the safe 
passage of the consigners of the treasure to paradise ’ 
{EBP*, s. V.). Such a practice is in keeping wdth 
the blurred conception of the barbaric mind as to 
the ‘ me ’ and ‘ not me,’ wherein all that pertains to 


the individual, from the several parts of hi.s body 
oven to his name, is a.s.sumed to be intcgnilly 
bound up with him, and to be media whereby 
.sorcery may be w'orkcil upon him. 'I'he .story goes 
that Selim l. (1512-20) was the lirst Klialit to 
appear bcardle-s.s, and when the Shaikh ul-Ishim 
remonstrated, the monarch replied, ‘I have cut 
off my beard, that the Vizier may have nothing 
to lead me by.’ A more veraciou.s history records 
that Alexander the Great commaudeil hi.s soldieixs 
to cut oil their beards, .so that the enemy could 
not lay hold of them. The pre.sence or absence of 
tlie beard is one of the distinctive marks between 
the priesks of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
although the bearded image.s on the coin.s of I’ope.s 
of the 16th aiul 17th centuries prove that the 
clean-.shaven face has not the antiquity of the 
tonsure. The Franciscans are at variance as to 
w liether the founder of their order w ore a beard, 
and on this ground are divided into the ‘ bearded ’ 
and the ‘ shaven.’ 

It is amusing to notice that James Ward 
(1769-1859), a painter of some reuow’ii, publi.'^hcti 
a Defence of the Beard on Scriptural grounds, 
‘giving eighteen reasons why man was bound to 
grow a beard, unless he was indillerent as to 
ollending the Creator and good taste,’ wliile 
in 1860 one Theologos published a book entitled 
Shainng a breach of the Sabbath and a hindrance 
to the spread of the Co^ipel, arguing that the beard 
wa.s a Divinely provided chest - protector, and 
adding, ‘ were it in any other po.'^ition, its bcmdlt 
and purpose might be doubted.’ A more ancient 
contribution wa.s made by the Emperor Julian in 
his Misopoyon, or Enemy <f the Beard, a satire on 
the elleminate manners of the citizen.s of Antioch, 
who had laugheil at him for allowing his ‘ shaggy 
and po])ulous beard’ (the phrase is (.iil)bon’s) to 
grow' after the fashion of the Greek philo.sophers. 
8amuel Butler, in his Characters and Passages 
(ed. A. K. Waller, Cambridge, 1908), thus humor¬ 
ously describes the sage: ‘Heretofore his Beard 
was the Badge of his Brofes.sion, an«l Length of 
that in all his Polemics w'as ever accounted the 
Length of his Weapon ; but w'hcn the Trade fell, 
that fell too.’ Monumental and other evidence 
shows that the Greeks wore beards until the lime 
of Alexander the Great [readers of Ileroilotus will 
remember his reference to the great beard of the 
prie.ste.ss of Athene (i. 175; viii. 104)], alxjutwhicli 

f )eriod the Bomans submitted tlioir chins to 
larbers from Sicily. 

How' the treatment of a natural feature 
of the human male wa-s from time to time 
made a matter of dispute, even to the shedding 
of blood, linds illustrati<m in the war bet\ve(?n 
Persians and Tartars becau.se the former would 
not cut oil their beards, while the retention or 
removal of the.se became the symbol of the 
dominant or subject races. Among the West 
Goths and Burgundians the lower < la.s.se.s w ere 
beardless, in contrast to their rulers, and under 
Norman rule some of the English chose U) 
exile themselves rather than lose their beards. 
But not long after the Conque.st the Normans 
cea.sed to shave. The part that fa-shion and 
sycophancy have played in the history of the 
beani is not wholly removed from the domain of 
E]thic.s, in the changing standards of winch 
‘custom,’as Pindar says (Herod, iii. 38), ‘is king 
of all.’ The Spaniards shaved oil their beards 
because Philip v. could not grow one ; and the 
Frencli did the same because Louis XIII. was beard¬ 
less ; while thelatter people, a century earlier, w ore 
b^rds in imitation ot Francis I., who grew one to 
hide the scar of a wound on his chin. It is said that 
‘ three hairs from a French king’s beard under the 
waxen seal stamped on the royal letter or charter 
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were 8upj)Osed to add <:,aealer y lor the fullil- 

irient ol all promises made in the document itself’ 
[EBr\ s. V.). 

'I'llriling to England, we find that, in tho rei^n 
of Henry VIII., ‘the authorities of Lincoln’a Inn 
prohihitial wearers of beards from sittin;^ at the 
great table unless they paid double commons.’ 
Then came {temp. Elizabeth) taxation of beards, 
assessed according to their age or to the social })osi- 
tion of their wearers, beards of above a fortnight’s 
growth being subject to a yitarly tax of 3s. 4d. lint 
the impost (which I’eter the Great copii:d, under 
barbarou.s conditions, in Uussia) failed in its 
object, perliaps linding a sul)stitute in the duty 
on hair-[)owder, whicli was abolished in i.St>9. In 
his Snrocy of Lon Jou^ Stow records that in 1563 
‘Sir Thomas Lodge, Ixdng Mayor of lA)ndon, wore 
a beard. He Avas the lir-.t that ever ventured tlius 
to deforme his otfice, and hartlly did the city 
snpjiort tlie sliock.’ Tlie well-known Vandyke 
[lorlraits of Charles I. ami of the ('avaliers show 
wliat mode of trimming the h(?ard was then in 
Vogue, but by the time that Charles il. came to 
the throne all Eurojie shaved, only the moustache 
being worn. It is within the memory of the 
midulo-aged that the wearing of beards rendered 
the individual liable to assault and insult, and 
tliat it met with oiijxisition and prohibition from 
employers of labour and persons in authority, until 
such interference with individual liberty on so un¬ 
important a matter was found to be as futile as 
has been jiroved in the case of all sumjitnary laws, 

LiTKRATi'RK.—Iii fctdilioii to aiit-horitics ciU-d al)Ove : Duck¬ 
worth, Morphology and A nthropology^ Caiiibridi;e, pp. 

354-3(>(), and Social Hngland, l>ondon, IS'.U, i, 480, iii. .'>73, 
Perrot, Art. in ChaUiea, ii. 137 ; art. ‘ |{».'ard,’ in h’iir^ iii. 402. 

Edward Clodd. 

BEAST (Apocalyittic),—See Antichrist. 

BEATIFICATION.—i. Definition, —Beatifi¬ 
cation at the present day in the Church of Rome 
is a formal act by which the Church permits, under 
I’apal authority, that a jperson who has died in 
the Catholic faith shall be honoured with a 
pviblic veneration, and be formally styled Beatus 
or Bcata (‘blessed’). The cult, however, is 
limited. Veneration is not required or authorized 
throughout the whole Church ; it is permitted in 
a particular diocese or country, or by a particular 
religious order or other a.ssi>ciated body. Only 
with this restriction are the picture or relics of 
the person who has received beatification allowed 
to be exhibited, or is the recitation of his parti¬ 
cular office or mass permitted. Beatification is 
thus a preparatory act, preliminary to the definitive 
ranonizntiun {q.v.) by which a servant of God is 
formally ranked among the saints of the Universal 
Church. 

2. History.—The present custom dates from a 
Hull of Urban VIII. in 1634 {Ccelcstu Hierusalein 
cives, July 5, 1634). It is fully described in the 
classic authority on the subiect, the work of Pope 
Benedict XIV. (Lambertini), de ServorumDei Bcatifi- 
catione tt Beatorum Canonizatione. It marks the 
conclusion of a long historical process, which must 
here be very briefly sketched. The distinction 
between beatification and canonization arose very 
gradually, and, even when the distinction was 
recognized as existing, the dividing line was not 
exactly drawn ; e.g. it was long disputed whether 
the Emperor Charles the Great (Charlemagne) 
was to De regarded a.8 canonized or only beatified 
(de Servonim Dei, etc., tom. i. cap. ix.). It is 
thus impossible to trace the history of the one 
process, its origin, apart from that of the 

other. 

Local veneration may be traced back to the 
earliest Christian ages, and, as in the case of 


Poly carp (Eu.se bins, Ifist. Eccl. iv. 15), often grew 
into a wider recognition in the Church. At 
certain periods an association can be traced 
with the pagan custom of apotlieosis, from 
which, however, it ditlers es.sentially in the 
fact tliat the Christian saints Avere never in any 
way ranked as Divine or semi-Diviiie, but merely 
as those wliose virtues bad been specially rewarded 
by Go<l (cL (i, Hoissier, ‘Apoth^ose’ in Darem- 
berg-.Saglio, Dictiorniaire dns cmtvjuitds grecquea 
ct roiaohie.^, t. i. pn. 323-327). But none the 
le>.s many rites and symbols common to the 
Cliri.stian and pagan cults have been traced, and 
there was in the Christian hagiolog}^ occa.sional 
indebtedne.ss to pagan sourc es as well as inevitable 
analogy and surviving superstition (cf. Ilippolyte 
Delehaye, Bns L^gendes hagiographiques^, Brus.sels, 
1906). Bellarmine, on tlie otlier hand, traces the 
Christian custom to tlie Old Testament and the 
veneration of tlie Jewish Church fur Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, etc. [Controv., Pari.s, 1613, t. ii. 
col. 700). In the Christian Church it originated 
iu the veneration of martyrs {q.v.)^ Avhuse relics 
Avere reg.-utled with reverence, and on Avhose 
tombs altars were set up (cf. Duebesne, Origincs 
du cultc rhr^tien, JSS9, Eng. ed. 1004, pp. 283-284, 
etc.). But no public veneration Avas allowed 
except by authorify of the bishop. Registers of 
those Avho Avere tlius honoured were kept, and 
their names were recited at the Eucharist. ‘ From 
these diptychs came the kaleiidars, and from 
the kalemiars in later days tlie martyrologies' 
(W. H. Hutton, The Influence of Christianity 
upon National Character, illustrated by the Lives 
and Legends of the English Saints, Hampton 
Lecture.s, 1003, London, 1903, p. 21). But venera¬ 
tion Avas not long restricted to the martyrs; il 
was extended to ‘confessors,’ i.e. those in Avhom 
a peaceful death followed a life of heroic or 
conspicuous virtue; and it soon spread still 
more Avidely. In the recognition of .saintliness 
difVerent usages grew up and were developed, as 
at Rome (cf. Duchesne, Liber Poyitifcalis, tom. i. 
pp. c.-ci.) and in Africa (Optatus, Hist. Donat. 
in PL t. xi. col. 916-917). The rights of the 
epi.scopate to authorize the veneration of dex^arteil 
saints continued at least till the second half of the 
12th century. In their own dioceses, and after 
a formal and semi-judicial process, tlie bi.shops 
exercised their power as part of their authority 
to regulate ail that related to Divine service, 
'riiere has been a tendency among Roman Catholics 
in recent years to distinguish thus betAveen beatifi¬ 
cation and canonization, and to consider that the 
former alone lay within the power of tho episcopate, 
the latter never having been declared except by 
the Roman Fontifi (so T. Ortolan, in Dictionnairc 
de Thtologic Catholique, Baris, 1905, fasc. xv. 
col. 1632); but the late survival of the claim on 
behalf of local bishops, and its exercl.^e (as still 
in the Eastern Church) by Councils, would seem 
to conflict with thi.s view. [Thus the Council of 
Cloveshoo (747) fixed the veneration in England 
of St. Gregory and St. Augustine of Canterbury ; 
and cf. vindication by St. Martin of Tours of Ids 
right in the matter of veneration, in his Vita, by 
Sulpicius Sever us, c. xi.] A survival of the rights 
of the episcopate is still found in the preliminaries 
which noAV precede beatification. The bi.shox) of 
a diocese in which a special reverence is felt for 
some departed Christian collects evidence by 
what is known as the ‘ Informative Broces.s,’and 
transmits this to Rome, If it is regarded as 
sufficient, the Pope issues a decree by which the 
cause of ‘ the venerable servant of God ’ is intro- 
duceil to the Congregation of Sacred Rites. From 
this moment the title of ‘ Venerable ’ is given, and 
the first step towards beatification is taken. 
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3 . Method. — Beatification is of two kinds— 
formal ami equipollent (or equivalent). The 
latter is <lue not to a positive declaration of the 
t^lmicli, but to a tacit acceptance. Veneration of 
a particular ])erson has begun, and spread, without 
formal api)robation, till an ancient cult and the 
testimony of historians are acce}»ted as grounds for 
a general permission. To this class nelong the 
<Mses of St. Romwald, St. Norbert, St. Margaret 
of Scotland, Pope Gregory Vli., all eventually 
canonize«l saints (for comparatively modern evi- 
ilence of how this grew up, cf. the ca.se of St. 
Gsmund, Mablen, Cunonization of S. Osmund, 
^^'ilts Records Society, 1901, pp. lOS-llO). Formal 
beatification is regarded by Benedictxiv. as far more 
weighty than equipollent beatification (op. cit. lib. i. 
cap. lii. n. 10 ), since tlie former is the result of a 
long and careful process of minute e.xaniination, 
whereas tlu? latter originates in popular sympathy, 
whi('h the Clinreh has come to accept without 
any such definite testing. Though there has been 
dispute on the point (see Canonizatio.n), it 
appears that the brief of Ale.xander iv., Dc relu^uiis 
et vcncratione sanctorum, 1170 (in Corpus juris 
Canonici, 1. iii. tit. 45), was tlie first definite 
reservation of oises of beatification for the de< i>i(>n 
of the Roman See. From this time the power of 
l>eatifieation was withdrawn from prelates of what¬ 
ever dignity, and from Councils, and it is now con¬ 
sidered not to be within the riglitseven of (ieneral 
Councils during a vacancy in the Papal See. 

For formal beatification, testimony not only of 
holiness of life but of miracle.s (which need not 
necessarily have been wrought during life) is re¬ 
quired (cf. L. Ferrari, Prompta. Jiibliotheca, Rome, 
1760, torn, vii, f. 276 : ‘ duo copulative re<{uirtintur, 
scilicet e.xcellentia virtutum in gradu hcroico, et 
iniracula, ita ut nec excellentia virtutum sine 
miraculis nec iniracula sine virtutibus .sufliciant’). 
From the time of Alexander Vll. the proce.s.s of 
beatification has taken j>lace at the Vatican 
(Benedict XTV., op. cit. lib. i. cap. xxiv.). The 
writings (if there are any), virtues, and miracles 
are strictly examined by the Sacre<l Congregation 
of Rites. ‘ Postulators ’ are appointed to pleatl in 
favour of the claim : a ‘ Promoter of the Faith ’ 
(r>opularly known as Advocatus Diaboli) has the 
(iut 3 ' of .seeking for flaws in the (;ase. If the claim 
is regarded as proved, a decree of Beatification is 
solemnly proclaimed in St. Peter’s (a mo<lern pro¬ 
cess, in the ca.se of the ‘ Fnglish Martyrs,^ is 
described in Carnni, Lives of tJoi English martyrs, 
London, 1904, vol. i. p. 14 fl’.). But the decision, 
though given by the Pope, is not regarded a.s 
infallible, because the ultimate decision of the 
Church is not reacheil until the proces.s is com- 
)leted by c.anonization (cf. Benedict xiv., op. cit. 
ib. i. caj). xlii. n. 10 ). Before this stage in reached 
a further examination is held, which may result 
in the name being struck ofl' the list of Bcati. The 
Pope is therefore not considered as infallible in 
pronouncing a decree of beatification. It is, how¬ 
ever, regarded as extremely rash to dispute or 
criticize .such a decree. 

Beatification authorizes a cult limited to par¬ 
ticular districts and to particular acts, which are 
defined in the terms of the particular decree or 
indult. If no special terms are lai<l down the cult 
is regulated by a general decree of the Congre¬ 
gation of Rites of September 27, 1659 (Ganlellini, 
Derrctd Authcntica, Rome, 1898, t. i. pp. 231- 
232), which orders that (1) the name of the Beatus 
shall not be inscribed in Martyrologies, local 
calendars, or those of religious orders ; ( 2 ) images, 
pictures, or statues of him may not be publicly 
exposed in churches without permission of the 
Holy See ; (3) his relics are not to be carried in 
procession ; (4) he may not be chosen as patron 


saint of a church ; ( 6 ) the cult may not be 
extended from the place allowed to another 
without indult. 

For the customs which regulate beatification in 
the Orthodox Eastern Church, where it i.s not dis- 
tingui.shed from canonization, see article CANON¬ 
IZATION. 

Litkraturk. —Benedict xiv.,de Servorum Dei Beatijicatione 
et lieattirum Canomzatione, Ist ed., 4 vols., lU)loj,Miii, 1734-173^, 
ooinpleted in llenedicti XIV. J'unt. Opt. Max. Opera Omnia, 
Venice, 1707 (the ediLimi used for tlie i)uri>ose of this article is 
that ill I.** vols., Kuine, 17S7-17'J2); Ferrari, Prompta liiblio- 
theca. Canonica, Koine, 170t', and I'uris, 1884; Gardellini 
Deereta Authcntica Cuntjreijationis Sacrorum Pitiiuin, Rome, 
IS’JS-inoi ; Vacant and M.'ingenot, Dictionnaire tie 'J'heolo<fie 
Cathulione, fasc. xi., Paris, ; Beccari, in Catholic Kncyclo- 
petdia, li. 354-^9, New York, U)08. 

W. H. Hi TTOX. 

BEATITUDE—See Blk.ssei)ness (Chri.stian). 


BEAUTY.—It is impos.sible within the limits 
of this article to discuss all the theories that have 
been advanced on the conception of Beauty. No 
conception, iiuleed, has received more attention 
from pliilosojihers. We shall select out of the 
general lii.stoiy of ideas the most outstamling 
theories of the Beautiful, with the siieciai aim of 
tracing their relationship. I'lie subject will be 
dealt with under the following heads : (i.) in Greek 
ihilo.sophy, (ii.) in the pliilostipliy of the ("liurch 
’’ather.s, (iii.) in the philosojdiy of the Middle 
Ages, (iv.) in modern philosophy, (v.) in contem¬ 
porary philosophy, (vi.) conclusion, in which the 
author will endeavour to jvoint out the principles 
that arise from this discussion, and the course 
which, according to him, should be jmrsiied in 
order to arrive at a true concejition of Beauty. 

i. ly Greek Philosophy.—Y\\& Greek is a 
born artist, and his education aflords him plenty 
of scope for all the manifestations of the Beauti¬ 
ful. ^’evertheless, the appearance of a\sthetic 
theories comes very late in Greece. It is not until 
the time of Socrates. The reason is that nothing 
comes of the study of Beauty except in an integ¬ 
rally constituted philosophy, and before the age 
of I’ericle .8 Greek thought wa .8 unable to attain to 
true syst<miati/.atioii. 

One common feature, we iKilieve, characterizes 
all the eesthetic theories of the Greeks : Beauty is 
considered as an of things. If they think 

at all of tlie impression that it makes on one, they 
do so only in a secondary way, and not in order to 
.see in the impre.ssion an essential element of 
Beauty. The result is that Greek .'-jieculation.s 
on Beauty arc closely allied to metaphysics. 

There are two principal theorie.-- which have 
sueceH.sively held favour in the .schools : ( 1 ) the 
Platonic-Aristotelian theory, and (2) the IMotinian 
or Neo-lMatunic theory. 

I. Platonic-Aristotelian theory.—We do not 
^s.-^e-ss a sfiecial treatise on Beauty either from 
Plato or from Aristotle, their ideas on the subject 
being .scattered throughout tlieir difl’erent works. 
Plato’s chief references to Beauty are in his Sym¬ 
posium, Fh'st Hippias, Goryias, and a few books 
of the lievublic. Aristotle informs us, at the end 
of his Metaphysics, that he will deal more fully 
with Beauty in a special treatise, which, if it was 
ever written, has not come down to us. In his 
Poetics .some general principles are found, although 
tragedy alone is specially dealt witli. 

The intellectual relationship between Aristotle 
and Plato in aesthetics is so close that their doc¬ 
trines may be summarized together, as follows : 

(a) Beauty resides in order, and in the meta¬ 
physical elements included in order, namely, unity 
and multiplicity (harmony, symmetry, proportion). 
It is well known that the study of unity and 
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innltii>li(!ity forms one of tlie favourite problems 
of (Irock speculation ; tl»e study of order is the 
aesthetic aspect of this problem. And (areek art, 
chielly the architecture and sculpture of the time 
of Pericles, provides an eloquent and perfect com¬ 
mentary on the Platonic ■ Aristotelian formula. 
'I'lie masterpieces of Greek sculpture symbolize in 
stone and marble the theory of numbers and their 
attributes. 

Measure and proportion, says Plato, are the 
elenients of beauty and of perfection. ‘ 1 do not 
mean by beauty of form such beauty as that of 
animabs or pictures, which the many would sup¬ 
pose to be my meaning; ; but . . . under.stand me 
to mean straij.^ht lines and circles, and the plane 
and solid lij^ures which are formed out of them ; 
. . . for these I afhrm to be not only relatively 
beautiful, like other thinfjs, but they are eternally 
and absolutely beautiful ’ {Philebus, 51 ; Jowett’s 
Dialogues of Plato^^ 189*2, iv. 0*25). Aristotle 
likewise writes t6 yap KaXbv iv p.iyi0n Kai rd^et, 
‘ Beauty consists of order united to ina<;nitude ’ 
{Portirs^ vii. 4). And Plato api)lie.s his theory to 
the elements of the universe—air, water, earth, 
fire. 'riiese he reduces to geometrical figures, 
which he thinks perfectly beautiful—in the same 
way as Aristotle a[)jdies his theory to the State. 

In the case of a body, popular sentiment added 
to the element of order the charm of colour 
{suariffLs rol(n'is)y as characteristic of the beauti¬ 
ful. Xi‘uoi)hon, the Stoics, Cicero, and otliors are 
unhohlers of this conception, and we sliall see that 
Plotinus mentions it as a common w’ay of repre¬ 
senting beauty among his contemporaries and 
immediate predeces.sor8. 

{b) The beautiful is th^ good .—This identity 
applies chielly to moral good, or virtue. (Con¬ 
versely, vice IS tlie deformity of the soul.) It is 
the pnilosotdiical translation of the word /eaXo/fd- 
yadbs. Is not Ther.sites, in Homer, both ill- 
favoured in body and evil in heart ? ‘ Beautiful, 

too, as are both truth and knowledge, you will be 
right in esteeming this other nature [the idea of 
good] as more beautiful than either’ (Plato, Me- 
public, vi. 508 ; Jowett, op. cit. iii. 210). And 
when we remember that the central idea of Plato’s 
ijjetaphy.sics is the (iood and not the True, we 
understand how defective is tlie .saying, errone¬ 
ously attributed to him, ‘ The Beautiful is the 
hriglitness of the True.’ Aristotle tried to e.stab- 
lish certain distinctions betw’een the Beautiful and 
the Good, but these are superlicial, and we con¬ 
clude with Bt^nard: ‘ Quand on siunale ici un 
grami progrt'.s dan.s la science du beau, on se 
tronijie^ (‘L’Esth^tique d’Aristote,’ in Acad. Sc. 
mor. etpalit. 1887, p. 083). 

This sliort account of the I’latonic-Aristotclian doctrine re¬ 
quires a few further remarks, (1) Naturally the theories which 
have Just been expounded are intluencod by the differences of 
doctrine in niotaph^sics that separate these two grreat Greek 
minds. For I’lato, reality (and, consequently, beauty, order, 
and harmony) is enthroned in a supra-sensual world, of which 
thinikcs perceived by our senses are only a lleeting: shadow; for 
Aristotle, reality dwells on the earth, and the beautiful is imma¬ 
nent in weli-ordered heinjfs, where our intellig^cnce pereeives it, 
through the channel of the senses and its power of imagina¬ 
tion. (2) Ari.'^lotle agrees with Plato in separating the beauti¬ 
ful from art, the latter having its whole raison d'etre In the 
imitation (fxiixr^tns) of nature, as such, without taking into 
account the lesthetic value of this imitation. And, inasmuch 
as it is on imitation of the actual, art is soinew'hat depreciated, 
the only value recognized in it being the help it gives to the 
production and diffusion of morality. (3) Pluto and Aristotle 
(especially the latter) imply in certain texts that the l>eautiful 
should jnake an impression, and that it gives us pleasure; but 
neither of them analyzes the nature of this pleasure or the 
psychical activities that produce it. The objective and onto¬ 
logical point of view dominates their aesthetics. 

2 « Plotinian or Neo-Platonic theory.— In the 
3rd cent, of the Christian era there arose in 
Alexandria, the centre then of civilization and 
culture, a new sesthetic formula, which was not 
long in spreading to other Greek centres. Plotinus 


(A. I). 204-270), the most brilliant representative of 
Neo-Blatonism, explained these new ideas in a 
noble book, full of inspiration and mystical exalta¬ 
tion, the E?meads. The lirst cliaiiter of Book VI. 
is dcvoied to ‘ lleaiity.’ There arc in his doctrines 
two di.'itinct jiarts. 

(а) First, tiiere is a rritical part, or a prosecut¬ 
ing speech against the I’latonic-Aristotelian argu¬ 
ment. ‘ Is it, as everybody hold.s, the relative 
proportion of each ])art to the other and to the 
whole, with the additional charm of colour, that 
constitutes beauty, when it addresses itself to sight ? 
In this case, since tlie beauty of bodies in general 
consists of the symmetry and just projiortion of 
their jiarts, it cannot be muncl in anything simple, 
it can appear only in composites. Tlie whole alone 
is beauLilul ; the parts cannot of themselves 
pos.sess any beauty. 'I’hey are beautiful only in 
their relation to the whole. If, however, the 
whole is beautiful, it seems necessary that the 
parts also should be beautiful; beauty cannot 
result from a collection of ugly things’ {Enneads, 
i. 6). 

(б) Secoiidljq there is a eonstruetiee part. The 
new argument may be given thus ; Beauty is a 
transcendental iilea, that is, everything is beauti¬ 
ful in the measure of its own reality. ‘ Every¬ 
thing is beautiful in its own essential being’ 
{Enucads, v. 8). It is well known that in the 
emanative philosophy of Blotinu.s the universe 
springs from the unalterable generating po\ver of 
a primary being, called the (Jne or the Good 
(Platonic inHuence), from whom, by a method of 
loss, is derived a series of principles, produced the 
one from the other, each less perfect than its pre- 
deces.sor : the intelligence, the soul of the world, 
and, lastly, matter and the sensible world. Lika 
this descending .scale of Being and the Good, 
there is a descending scale of Beauty, and, in 
order to make it clearly umlerstood, Plotinus had 
recourse lo a comparison with light and its spatial 
dill’u.sion—an image borrowed from Plato’s Re¬ 
public (bk. vi.). Further, light becomes synony¬ 
mous with Bein^, with Goodness, and with Beauty. 
‘Everything shines in the ^^orld of intelligence. 
... In the world of sense the most beautiful 
thing is lire ’ (Enneads, v. 8, § 10 ; cf. i. 6, § 3, 
and passim). It is of great importance to notice 
that the glory of light {&yXaia) has, according to 
Plotinus, a metaphysical value, and is correlative 
with the conception of being, and that it is not a 
question of the impression produced, or of a re¬ 
lation between the splendour of the thing and the 
capacity of the subject who contemplates it. 

Another innovation of Plotinus is that art is not 
excluded from the domain of the Beautiful, his 
logical argument being as follows :—The artist 
realizes the Beautiful in the proportion in which 
his work is real. And that is why the artist 
should not slavishly copy Nature; but, with his 
eye lixed on the \6yoi, or archetypal ideas, he 
should endeavour to reach the very source from 
which all life .springs, and in accordance with it 
correct the imperfections of sensible things. 

ii. In the philosophy of the Church 
Fathers. —Indebted to Neo-Platonism for a great 
number of their pliilo.sophical doctrines, the Church 
Eathers assumed and even accentuated its aesthetic 
optimism. They exalted Nature, they sang its 
beauty, and many (e.g. St. John Chrysostom) de¬ 
preciated art, the work of man, in order to make 
the beauty of the world, the Avork of God, more 
glorious. There is nothing in the Church Fathers’ 
conception of beauty that is not directly due to 
the Greeks. St. Augustine, the most representa¬ 
tive, who, in his youtli, wrote a treatise de Pulchio, 
inclines somewhat towards the Platonic-Aristo- 
telian theories. ‘ Omnis corporis pulcritudo est 
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partiuin con^^ruentia omn quailnm coloris .suavi- 
tate ’ {de Cirifafc DcL xxii. 19). He lias bequeathed 
to ns a famous definition of the eonception of 
ordfr : ‘ Ordo est parium dispariumque reriim sua 
loca tribiions dispositio ’ {ib. xix. 3). On the other 
hand, St. Basil and pseudo-Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite adopt tlie Neo-l^iatonio tlieories. The latter 
exercised great intliienee on the resthetics of the 
^liddle Ages by means of his treati.se On Divine 
Sames, for it was the commentary on this treatise 
that drew forth all the dissertations of Scholasti¬ 
cism on the Beautiful. 

iii. Is THE PIIlLOSOPIiV OF THE MIDDLE 
Ages. —It was princi]tally Scholastic philosophy 
that developed the ideas of Beauty in the Middle 
Ages. But the.se ideas did not appear in a 
systematic form until the 13th century. And 
even then no treatises or di.scussions were written 
on Beauty as at the beginning of the isth century. 
We know only one short work, de Ptdrro, belong¬ 
ing to this period. It is attributed to Thomas 
Aquinas, but probably belongs to one of his im¬ 
mediate di.sciple.s. Among the great Scholastics, 
iileas on le.sthetics appear in an incidental way, 
intermingled with other subjects and nearly 
always in tbe form of comnientarie.s on the text 
of pseudo-Dionysius. They form a systematic 
whole, however, if one takes the trouble to 
connect the texts ; and a new thought is evident 
in them. The Beautiful no longer appears under 
purely objective a.spects, as in the (ireek schools, 
out as a complex notion, which belongs partly to 
the things and partly to the psychic subject who 
receives the impre.s.sion of them : the Beautiful is 
the result of a close connexion between the two. 
We shall now sum up the fundamental doctrines of 
Thomas Acjuinas, the prince of Schola.stic philo- 
sophcr.s. 

(1) Subjective a.<fpert of the Beautiful. —yE.sthetic 
activity is an activity of perception : * Bulcrurn 
respicit vim cognoscitivam ’ {Sumina Throl. i. 
qinest. o, art. 4), or, more precisely, it is a disinter¬ 
ested contemplation by the eye, the ear, and the 
intelligence;. This contemplation begets a specific 
enjoyment, the plea.sure of the Beautiful ; ‘ Unde 
pnlcra dicuntur quae visa placent’ {ib.). (Here 
‘visa’ refers not only to sight, but to other 
perceptive faculties of an aesthetic kind.) Ami 
now from this psychological point of view there 
api)eais a profound difference beUveen the pletusure 
oi the Beautiful and the pleasure of the Good : we 
enjoy the Good by taking |>ossession of the object 
itself, and we enjoy the Beautiful by the simple 
per(;eption of it. ‘ Et sic patet quod pulcruin 
addit .supra Ixmurn quemdam ordinem ad vim 
cogno.scitivam ; ita quod bonum dicatur id quod 
simpliciter complacet appetitui, pulcrum autem 
dicatur id cujus appiehensio placet’ {ib, D 2“", 
qvuest. 27, art. 1). 

(2) Objective aspect of the. Beautiful. —It is quite 
wrong t^ refer the Scholastic doctrines concerning 
what constitutes beauty in things to the influence 
of Neo-Platonism. The theory that wa.s un¬ 
animously accepted was the Platonic-Ari.stotelian, 
broadened and brought into harmony with other 
metaphy.sical theories of Beauty. Order and its 
elements constitute the Beautiful; ordo, maqnU 
tudo^ integrita.s, debita proportion cequaiitas 
nuinerosay commensuratio partiuin elegans^ etc. 
‘Unde pulcrum,* says St. 'J'homas, ‘in debita 
proportione consistit ’ {ib. i. qujest. 5, art. 4). And 
aisthetic order i.s closely connected, on tlie one 
hand, with the form of beings {forma), that is to 
say, with the principles of their constitution and 
of their perfection (‘pulcrum congregat omnia et 
hoc habet ex parte formfe’), and, on the other, 
with the finality of beings, which dominates the 
constitution of .Scholastic metaphysics : ‘ Dispositio 


natuno conveniens est pulcritudo ’ {ib. 1* 2^, qufest. 
54, art. 1). 

(3) Relation of the object to the subject, or the 
rlarita.^ pulcri. —The order of the Beautifill is not 
any order w'hatever, but such an order as is capable 
of giving to the subj<;ct that perceives it the 
nattiral and entire satisfaction which engenders 
aesthetic pleasure. Order mu.st be bright, it 
must be luminous to the eyes. I'he more form 
strikes the spectator (and form is the i>rinciple of 
unity in a work of art or of nature), the more 
resplendent it is (‘resplendentia,’ ‘ .supersnlendens 
Claritas’), and the more festhetic will be the value 
that the impression experienced possesses. 
Although the Scholastics maae use of the theories 
of pseudo-Dionysius regarding the liijht of the 
Beautiful, their doctrine rises above his formula, 
and, therefore, above Neo-l’latonism, with which 
)seudo - Dionysius was inspired. While for 
‘lotinus the theory of li^ht has a metaphysical 
bearing, for Thomas Aquinas and the other great 
Scholastics it is a pyschological phenomenon, for 
it has to do with the mysterious connexion between 
the object and the stibject which forms the basis 
of the complex phenomenon of Beauty. And from 
the historical point of view this is a noteMorthy 
conquest on tne jiart of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. 

iv. /.V MODERN nilLOSOPIIV. — From the 
lieginning of the 17th cent., which is usually re- 
gardcil as the commencement of modern idiilo- 
.sophy, the study of Beauty luus steadily gained in 
importance anci extent; and from the day on 
which Baumgarten, a disciple of Leibniz, detached 
it from the ilomain of phiio.soi)hy and made it a 
separate branch of knowledge, the number of 
treatGes devoted ex pcffesso to lesthetics has 
continued to multiply. The great bur.stof artistic 
criticism after tin; Renaissance has often l>een 
as>igned a.s tlie cau.se of this development. And 
indeed it is a factor whose incontc.stable influen(*e 
we are bound to recognize. Arti.stit; culture, 
greatly aided by archicological excavation.s and 
the analysis of statuary ami ancient diama, had 
prepared the way for tne discussion of the great 
problems of Beauty. But there seem.s to be a 
second reason : the progress of i>sych(dugitral 
research, which is one of the salient cnaracteri^tics 
of mo(h*rn philosophy, naturally stimulated the 
study of arstnetic plienomena ; and this influence 
is clearly seen when it is remembered that in 
modern an<l contemj)orary }>hilosophv Beauty is 
u.sually studied only under its cognitive and emotive 
a.spect, i.e. as a psgrhic fart. 

As the devehq^ment of modern a*stheticH ha‘< a 
cour.se parallel to that of jdiihisojdiy, we shall 
follow the great historical divisions generally 
a^^reed upon: (1) philo.sophy from Descartes to 
Kant(l7tnand 18th cents.), (2) Kantian philosoi»hy 
(18th cent.), and (3) post-Kantian i)hilo.sophy (19tl) 
cent,). 

I. From Descartes to Kant.— Just a.s there are 
two lines of psychological Rystems, empiricism and 
rationalism, originating from Francis Bacon and 
Descartes respectively, so there are two lines of 
aesthetic systems. 

(1) Empiricism. —The P'mpiricists, reducing all 
our conscient state.s to sensation, underst^na by 
Beauty an agreeable semiation. For Hume, the 
Beautiful exists only in us, not in things, and 
obeys the general laws of as.sociation. This prin¬ 
ciple was a<lopted and developed in England by 
Hutcheson (1694-1747), Home (1696-1’7S2), and 
Burke (1730-1797); in France by Batteux (1713- 
1780) and Diderot (1713-1784); and in Holland by 
Hemsterhuys (1720-1790). Home gives the be.st 
expre.ssion of the leading idea.s of the school in 
his Elements of Criticism, and Burke carries the 
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sensualistic idea tliat inspires him to its extreme 
limits in a work entitie<l hirjuiry into the Orhyin 
of the Suhliinc ffnd the Jicuutiful. Nearly all those 
philosophers admitted tlie existence of a special 
sense, tlie sense of artistic taste, which was after¬ 
wards called the sixth sense, and the object of 
which was enjoyment of thin;^cs beautiful. 

( 2 ) lidtiomdism. —Amonj^ tlie intellectualists or 
rationalists (m/io, ‘reason’), who establish a 
fundamental distinction hetween sensation, or the 
perception of sensible qualities, and tlie idea, or 
the general representation, it is in Leibniz and his 
immediate successors tliat we (ind the most note¬ 
worthy treatments of the Beautiful. It has been 
truly said that Leibniz is the father of modern 
mstlietics. It seems as if the intellectualists, 
inspired hy Descartes, had reserved the char¬ 
acter of Beauty for the most exalted psychic 
activities, i.e. for dear and distinct idea^, which 
play such a prominent part in the Cartesian 
doctrine. For some men, indeed, like Crousaz 
[TraiU du Jicnu, 1715), the Beautiful is something 
that may be approved of just like a theory, and 
Boileau expresses tliis intellei tualism when he 
w rites in his A rt PoHique \ ‘ Mais nous que la 
raison ^ ses regies engage.’ But Leiliuiz introduces 
into aesthetics a tendency contrary to this spirit. 
And while he relegates the clear percejitions of 
our psychic life to the domain of science, he 
consigns lesthetic knowledge of things to the dull 
and less consiient regions of the soul. The 
jcsthetic phenomenon, he says, is a confused 
perception of the order and the harmony of things, 
and by this doctrine he thought he was explaining 
that mysterious and indecomposable characteristic 
which constitutes the charm of Besuty. 

In tfrcJer to undersUind the whole meaniti^ of this statement, 
we should have to ^^ive a full account of the philosophy of 
Leibniz, which cAnnot he undertaken here. It will be sutflclent 
to recall the law of continuity and hierarchy, which arranges 
all the tnona<lH and tlie monadic activities in a urand order. 

Kach monad difTcrs in perfection from that which precedes it, 
and from that innnediately following, by infinitely small differ¬ 
ences ; the activities or tiio representations of each monad— 
and, therefore, of the monad tliat we are—differ in degree by 
infinitely small differences, so that hetween our least conscient 
representAtions (‘obscure ideas’) and our most conscient 
(‘(ustinct iilcas') there is room for an indefinite numlKjr of 
stages corresponillng to all the degrees of clearne.s3. Now, 
Beauty is one of those activities which are inferior in quality to 
the clear and scientific knowledge of things ; it is the confxised, 
therefore indefinite, perception of all that constitutes order. 
Whereupon Lotzo says that German rosthetics la brought into 
being by Ixdittling its object. 

Baumgarten, who arrauges Leibniz’s theories, 
and is tlie author of the lirst treatise on Beauty 
{JEsihetica et Aisthetieorum altera pars), associates 
the sentiment of Beauty with obscurity of repre¬ 
sentation. In the Wolffian classification of the 
sciences, aesthetics becorae.s a kind of inferior 
logic. The same ideas are found in Eschenburg;’ 
(174:1-1820), Sulzer (1720-1779), and Mendelssohn 
( 1729 - 1786 ). ‘ Beauty,’ says Mendelssohn, ‘ vanishes 
away as soon as we try to analyze it.’ And Meier, 
another disciple of Baumgarten (in § 23 of his 
Anfangsgrilnde der schonen Wissenschaften, 1748- 
1750) thus expresses himself; ‘The cheeks of a 
beautiful woman are lieautiful as long as they are 
seen with the naked eye. Look at them with a 
magnifying glass and their beauty departs.’ 

2. In Kantian philosophy.—The disciples of 
Leibniz and Baumgarten ha<] considerably furthered 
the problem of the Beautiful, but all were eclipsed 
by the gigantic figure of Kant. Kant’s lesthetics 
niade as profound an impression as his theory of 
science and his ethic.s ; and just as, in the Kritik 
der reinen theoretischen Vernunft, and the KHtik 
der reinen praktischen Vernunft, he had established 
human knowledge and human duty in the very 
constitution of our theoretical and practical reason, 
so he explains opinions on the Beautiful and the 
Sublime by calling for the construction of a third 


faculty, the source of contemplation and sentiment, 
lliis is the subject of a chapter of lii.s third 
criti(|ue, Kritik der Urtheilskraft. The subjectivity 
of the Beautiful is no longer merely a fact (Hume), 
but a law. Beauty is an atti ihute, not of things, 
but of our representative states. It is the predicate 
of an jestlietic judgment which unites all men by 
reason of their nature (synthetic judgment a 
priori) to a subject wlien that suhjeijt calls dis¬ 
interested contemplation into free play. The 
object of repro.sentation is intended to [Aease me 
—subjective finality ; but at the moment of enjoy¬ 
ing it I am unconscious of this finality; to be 
conscious of it would be to break the charm. 
‘S(!hdnheit ist Form der Zweckrnassigkeit eines 
(legenstandes, sofern sie ohne Vorstellung eines 
ZAveeks an ihr wahrgenommen winl ’ {Kritik d. 
Urtheilskraft, I. i. bk. 1, § 15). Similarly the sub¬ 
lime is the re.sult of our subjective ])owerIessness 
to grasp an object, mingled with a definite feeling 
of the superiority of our supra-sensible being. 

‘ Erliaben ist was uns erhebt.’ 

3 . In post-Kantian philosophy.—The chief cur¬ 
rents of modern philosophy and aesthetics after 
Kant are :— 

( 1 ) Post-Kantian criticism in Germany half 
of 19th cent.).—Powerful in itself, the new theory 
propo.sed by Kant (assisted by the brilliant flight of 
Komanticism in Cermany and the aesthetics of the 
philosoj)hy of Konigsberg, and accepted by such 
men as Schiller and Schelling—philosopliersas well 
as litterateurs) dominates all modern criticism. It 
is true that a characteristic innovation was intro- 
duce<l into (lerman criticism by those who are 
called idealistic critics as well as by the realistic 
critics : the Beautiful remains a creation of our 
mind (Kant), but this ‘mind’ becomes a monistic 
)le, the‘egoabsoliite’of Fichte, the‘absolute* 
idling, the ‘mind’ of Hegel, tlio ‘will’ of 
Schopenhauer. Schiller (1759-18U5) returns to the 
theory of play. To ‘ play ’ is to contemplate 
phenomena with an utter indiflerence as to their 
representative value. And just on this account 
does {esthetic activity become human activity par 
excellence : ‘ Man is truly man only when he plays.* 
It is intimacy Avith the Beautiful that produces the 
restfulness of life, that balance of all the faculties 
Avhich Kantism tries to secure by the exercise of 
freewill (‘ Vom Erhabenen,’ Briefe uher die wsthet- 
ische Erziehung des Mensehengeschkehtes, 1795). In 
1800 and 1801, Schelling, in the second form of his 
philosophy, aesthetic idealism, revived this govern¬ 
ing idea, and made {esthetic activity and ‘play* 
the fundamental function of the mind, that Avliich 
reconciles its opposite tendencies. The Avork of 
art is the only perfect production of the Ego. Thus 
Jena, Avherc Schelling Avas a profe.ssor along Avith 
Fichte and then with Hegel, became the centre of 
the closely allied philosophic criticism and literary 
romanticism. Novalis identihed tlie imagination 
of the poet Avitli tlie productive imagination of 
the Ego ; and von Schlegel, Avhose name is con- 
necte<i Avith the movement called Ironis7n, claimed 
for the poet the riglit of not troubling himself either 
about the contents of his Avork, or about its repre¬ 
sentative value, or about the public Avho make the 
unjust claim to judge it. 

Then Hegel appeared (1770-1831), and ruled the 
German schools for half a century. For Hegel, art 
is placed at the highest point of the development of 
the mind. Art is the last step in the dialectic pro¬ 
cession of the Logos. When t he mind has traversed 
the numerous stages of its development sketched 
in the Phdnomenologie des Geistes {XHOl), and Avlien, 
in conformity with the threefold procession (thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis) that governs it, it becomes 
conscious of itself, this auto-contemplation is 
realized by Art, Religion, and Philosophy. Art, 
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and the Beautiful in which it is realized, are th( 
* perfect identity of the i<leal and the real.’ 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860), who may be con 
sidered the last of this line of j)aiitheists beloiigin; 
to tlio tirst generation of Kaiitians, reserves for Ai 
and for Beauty this high position in the cj'ole o 
psychic activity {Die als \yille uml Vorstel 

lung, 1819). Although tlie thing exists in itself, 
science is doomed to recognize only its represeiiLa 
tion (‘ Vorstellung ■). But besides this knowledgeo: 
the phenomenal world, which is directed by th< 
a priori constitution of our mind, we may have 
‘ tlie immediate intuition ’ of the cosmic Bfeas, oi 
of the thing-in-itself, and this pure contemplatior 
is the aesthetic contemplation. As such, it is freed 
from desire and withdrawn from the sull’erings that 
accompany every voluntary action ; and this is the 
secret of the penetrating cliarm of Beauty. By 
art, man makes the idea the ruling power—a 
syml>oI which nature never realizes in its absolute 
purity. Art becomes an intoxicating drink, caus¬ 
ing the woes of existence to be momcnt.'irily 
forgotten. 

(•J) The conjlict between Hegelians and Jlerhar- 
tians in Germany (middle of 19th cent.).—The 
pantheistic Germans whom we have just mentioned 
all agreed in making tlie Beautiful an impersonal 
manifestation of Being. The Hegelian theory, in 
spite of the asc endancy in otlicial spheres enjoyed 
by its promoter, was not long in bringing on a 
reaction ; there was a desire to rcunove Beauty 
from the s[)here of metnj)hy.sical reverie to the 
ground of ps^’chological observation. In the name 
of ob.servation, Herbaxt made Beauty consist of 
the mere perce[>t ion of relations and fotm.s. The 
aesthetics of content (‘Gehaltsasthetik’) of the 
Hegelian school was now opposed by the aesthetics 
of form {‘Formaasthetik’), and tlie conflict be¬ 
tween the two tendencies la.sted in (Jermany until 
the end of the 19th century. Hegelianism includes 
among its most zealous defenders Fr. Th. Vischer, 
who published some important works on the 
Beautiful (e.g. Aesthetik oder Wissensehaft des 
Schonen, 3 vols. 1846-57), while Zimmermann 
carried the reactionary doctrine to an extreme 
{AUgerneine Aesthdik als Formwissenschaft, 1865). 
The Hegelian party w as not defeated in tliis strife, 
but w’e see several of their partisans departing 
from the rigour of their principles and giving a 
place to V>eauty of form. Among these moderates 
we may mention Moriz Carri^re [Aestheiik, 1859), 
as well as Schasler and Ed. von Hartmann, both 
of w’hom are aulliors of works on the history of 
^Esthetics. 

German idealism enjoyed some fame in Italy 
through Gioberti, who favoured Schelling, dc 
Sanctis (Frofe.s.sor in the University of Naples 
after 1870), and Antonio Tari (I’rofc.ssor in the 
University of Naples from 1861 to 1884), who were 
all afle * by the preponderating influence of 
Hegel. 

(3) Eclectic spiritualism. —In Franco, during the 
first half of tlie I9th cent., Cousin (1792-’S67), by 
Ills lectures in the Sorbonne, and then thiough his 
influential official positions, both academic and 
political, exerci.sed a dictatorship similar to that 
enjoyed by Hegel in Germany. He popularized 
a pliiloso|>by, somewhat deficient in originality, 
which he himself called Eclecticism ; and in a well- 
known book, Du vrai, du beau et du bien (1818), 
gave prominence to an cesthetic made up of fine 
hrases and pompous homage to the Ideal, which 
e identified with the Infinite or the perfection of 
Go<l. While exalted in their aspiration, these 
thoughts on Beauty have the fault of being remote 
from reality. They are, moreover, derived from 
recollections of Hegel and the Scottish school of 
Keid. The same tendencies are to be seen in 


de Lamennais, although he followed another 
direction of thought-traditionalism {De VArt et du 
beau, 1843). On the other hand, Th. Jouffroy 
(1790-1842), the most noteworthy of Cousin’s di.s- 
ciples, wrote a Coui's (TesthHiqut (1843), in which 
he insisted on the rights or the psychological 
method in the study of the Beautiful. And to the 
same metaphysical tendencies may be traced La 
Science du beau (1861), by Charles L^vfique, w’ho 
returns to Plato in his treatment of the charac¬ 
teristics of Beauty. By the middle of the century 
only faint traces of Cousin’.s eclecticism were left 
in France. 

(4) The aesthetics of Positivism. —Sen.sualism, 
repre.^ented at the beginning of the 19th cent, by 
Condillac in France and the Associationi.sts in 
England, does not leave imicli room for aesthetic 
phenomena. But when it reappears with renewed 
vigour under the form of IV'^itivism, which may 
be called a sensualism .suited to contemporary 
inind.s, there is room for new conceptions of Beauty 
and of Art. These, how ever, did not appear either 
in Comte, the foumler of the new doctrine, or in 
Stuart Mill, its most brilliant logician ; but after 
the system seemed perfectly balanced, and sys¬ 
tematized in all its parts, Herbert Spencer devote<l 
a chapter of his PHnciples of Psychology to a study 
:)f the genesis of a'sthetic phenomena, in conformity, 
iiowever, with tlie governing ideas of his cosmic 
evolutioni.sm. The sentiment of Beauty has its 
origin in * play,’ i.e. in the exercise of an exce.ss of 
activity inuependent of any function useful to the 
being. Useful activity becomes beautiful a.s soon 
IS it ceases to be u.sefui. And os humanity evolves 
uncea-singly ‘ from the unstable homogeneous to the 
itablo heterogeneous,’ art increases with the pro¬ 
gress : the more perfect society becomes, the more 
ime will its memhers have for * play.’ 

Hippolyte Taine (1828-1893), in nis noteworthy 
vork, PhilosophicdeVart studiesarta.sasocial 
act, and he tries to re<iuce it, like all other social 
acts—such as literature and politics—to factors or 
riniordial facts, which are three in number : race, 
ircumstances, time. From this point of view', 
esthetics becomes, in the author’s w ords, ‘ a kind 
4 botany, aj)plied, not to plants, but to human 
vorks.' M. J. Guyau empha.size8, while exagger- 
ting, the social side of art, and recognizes in it no 
inction except that of developing .sympathy and 
)cial life {IJArt an jwint de vue sociologigue, 1889 ; 
'rohUmes de VesthHigue contemporaine, 1884). 

(5) Psycho-cesthetics. —The increa-sing progress of 
bysiological sciences and of the application of 
•sycho-physiology to the study of a'jsthetie states 
urnished a new element of research during the 
atter part of the 19th century. Helmholtz in Ger- 
iiany, and Grant Allen in England, tried to 
etermine the physiological concomitants of certain 
hemuuena of the Beautiful. Fcchner ( 

'er Aesthetik, 1876) carried on numerous experi- 
iients in the same direction. 

V . Contemporary tendencies.—D urinf; the 
ast ten years the number of works treating of 
aesthetic questions has been muitiplie<l in all 
countries. Tliere is not one of our numeiovis 
periodical publications that does not devote some 
ittention to them. Moreover, there has been ap- 
jearing at Stuttgart since 1906 a Zeitschrift fur 
Aesthetikund allgerneine Kunsiwissenschaft, under 
he direction of Max Dessoir, which allows large 
ipace to philosophical problems of the Beautifm. 
Sow all these writings, with a few exceptions, show 
,his common characteristic; Beauty is considered 
mly under its subjective aspect as a psychologi- 
:al phenomenon. The salient feature.? of modern 
L*sthetic8 reappear, exaggerated, in the sesthetics 
f our own time. 

In the first place, Kantism, in this as in other 
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subjects, is again received into favour—not the 
idealistic and pantheistic criticism which had been 
established by the triumvirs of the University of 
Jena, but psychologicjil Kantism in its primitive 
form. Jonas Cohn [Allacrncine Aesthetik, Leipzig, 
19U1) transfers the results obtained to transcend¬ 
ental ground (‘ ins Transcendentale umsclireiben’). 
Stephan Witasek {Grundzuge, dcr allgcnieinr,n 
Aesthetik, Leipzig, 1904) shows the same tend¬ 
encies; and a German critic, A. Tumarkin, in a 
criticism of a group of German works on lesthetics, 
is able to write: ‘dedo wissenschaftlich begriin- 
det(! Aesthetik, von wfdclien V'oraussctziingen sie 
auc.li ausgehen mag, flilirt immer auf Kant ziiriick ’ 
{Arrhiv fur Gcsilnrhtc dcr Philosophie, 1905, 3()0). 

On the other liand, psycho-aesthetic researches are 
being actively pursued in the psycho-i)liysi<jlogical 
laboratories ; pupils of Wundt, Ebbinghaus, and 
others ha\'e turned their attention to this side of 
the subject. Some also a[tply to iesthetics the 
historical and inductive juethod which has pro¬ 
duced such excidlent results in other departments. 
E. Grosse publishes a work on the origin of art 
{Die Anfnigc dcr Kunst, Freiburg i. Lreisgau, 
1S94) ; J. Volkelt {Sgatcin der Aesthetik^ Munich, 
1903) makc,s jcsthetics ‘normative and experi- 
mentar ; while, in another line of o)>servation, 
M’e trace the development of the artistic scn.-^c 
in the child, especially in his first attempts at 
drawing. 

The most noteworthy representative of the pure 
psychological tendency is Theodore Lipps {Ae^f- 
tlictik, Leipzig, 1903), whose (ipinion is that the 
only rocvo/i d'etre of aesthetics is to analyze the 
sentiment IJeauty, and this in the linal analy.sis 
re.-ts on the (‘ innate feeling’). Karl 

Groos {Der usthetiseke Gcmiss^ Giessen, 190‘2), a 
dio iple of the school of Lipps, follows the s.ame 
tendency of dealing with the Beautiful only by 
internal analysis. 'J'he same may be said of Veron’s 
treati.se (IdEsthctifpic , Baris, 1878), ami of the dis- 
criminating analysics of Lcchalas {Etudes esth^‘‘- 
tiqnrs, 1902). F.veii if t hese authors do not deny the 
ohjcictivity of th(‘ Beautiful, they neglect it, and 
reganl the iihenomena of consciousness as the only 
objiH't of their investigations. The Italian pro¬ 
fessor, Benedetto Croce, who.se treatise on esthetics 
{Kstetira rtnnc scienza dr IP Esprcssione e Linguistics 
gcnernl>\ Milan, 1902) is translated into several 
languages, is true to thi.s contemporary attitude 
of mind when he writes : ‘ Beauty does not belong 
to things ; it is not a psychic fact, it belongs to 
man’s activity, to spiritual energy’ ; and he holds 
that je.sthe(ic activity is the imaginative and con 
Crete intuition, as opposed to the logical am 
general i:onception, Kuskin, whose ideas arc 
known in France through Robert de la Sizeranne 
{lluskhi ct la religion de la beauts), occupies a ])lace 
apart. It is impossible to a.ssign this great and 
passionate admirer of Nature to any contemporary 
system of philosophy. 

vi. CONClAJSloy .—From this rapid survey of tin 
evolution of aesthetical doctrines, we may gather a 
few principles. 

By 8t inlying in the Beautiful the psychological 
impression and all that belongs to it, our con¬ 
temporaries have established aesthetics on linn and 
fertile soil—that of observation. Let us observe 
the origin of art in the child, in primitive societies, 
as well as in the centres of advanced civilization 
let us analyze the works to which we ascribe the 
character oi beautiful, that we may understand the 
secrets of the enjoyment of art which they produce 
let us study the physiological phenomena tha 
accompany this delicious thrill of our conscien 
being when it perceives the Beautiful ; let us, above 
all, determine by examination of our consciou.sness 
the psychical aspects of the Beautiful. Nothing 
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iiore is reiiuired. Beauty re.sides in the disin¬ 
terested ronteniplation of a representative content 
)f consciousne.ss, followed by an enjoyment or a 
ileasure whicii can be compared with no other in 
-he scale of (miotion.s. 

But Is it suirK'icrit to regard merely the impression 
produced ? Are we in the .study of the Beautiful to 
lose all interest in the a-sthetical factors springing 
Tom the object ? Surely not. Contemporary philo¬ 
sophy in wrong in ostracizing metaphysics and 
adorning psychology with its spoils. On the ques- 
ion whether the Beautiful possesses an objective 
-cality, we agree with the Greeks; Beauty is an 
atlribnte of things. But we complete tlie Greek 
point of view by adding the modi'ni ; Beauty is not 
an absolute, but a rrlotivc, conception. It exists 
neither as a phy.^ical fact nor as a psychic fact; 
it is the re.sult of a close connexion between an 
object and -a subject, for the ntlributes of the one 
form the :t[)piopriate origin of tln^ porceiitivc enjoy¬ 
ment of ihe other. 'The ohjecti\'e attributes were 
demonstrated by I’laio and Aristotle: Beauty re¬ 
sides in order, hut, w'e add, in expressed order. 
'That is to say, if the order rcalizisl in a work of 
nature or of art is to be msthetic, it must he mani¬ 
fest, erident to the .senses and the intelligence. 
The more evident and attractive an artist can 
make the dominant character or principle of the 
chosen onler, the more complete and more penetrat¬ 
ing will he the contemplation of the percipient 
mmd : (;on.scqnently the more beautiful will the 
work be. 

LiTKiiATCRii.— C. Bdnard, L’EdhHi<jxu: d’Aristote et de 

I’aria, 18ST ; E. Vacherot, ffistoire pitipie de I’^coU 
■ I'Akxandrie, Pari.q, I ; M. de Wulf, Etxides hiatoTiqusi 

sur I'esthHiquc de mint Thomaa d'Aquin, Louvain, 18913. U orka 
on the modern period arc very numerous. Only a few general 
historiesof ajstheiics c.an be mentioned : H. Lotze, UcKchichte der 
AcAhetik in JUxUnf/iland, .Miniicli, lS(iS; E. von Hartmann, 
Diedeutsche Aenthetik seit Kant, Herlin, 1S80; Max Schasler, 
Kriliseke Gexchichie der Aesthetik, Berlin, 187‘2; Bernard 
Bosanquet, History of .Esthetic, Lond. and N.Y. 1S92; B . 
Croce, Estetica come scienza dell’ Espressione e LingiiUtica 
(fcnerale, Milan, 190*2 ; W. Knigrht, Philosophy of the Beautiful, 
2 vols., Ixmdon, 1891-93. MaUIHCE DE WULF. 

BEDIYA, BERIYA. —A generic name for a 
number of vagrant, gipsy-like groups, who at the 
Census of 19Ul numbmod 57,489, most of whom 
are found in Bengal and in tlie United Provinces. 
In Bengal they practise various disreputable occu¬ 
pations. Some are pedlars and uiountelianks, who 
pretend to bo Muhammadans, but exhibit pictures 
of Hindu gods; otliers tatu gdrls, sell simples 
and quack remedies, and {U’etend to extract worms 
from carious teeth ; others, again,^ are acrobats, 
bird-sn.arers, or snake-cliarmers. The Beriyas of 
the United Provinces are pilferers and petty 
tliieves, and make their living by various kinds of 
rascality. Their appearance indicates that they 
are memliers of the pure Indian gip-sy race, allied 
to Dorns (wh. .see) and other vagrants of the same 
kind. Risley makes no reference to their religious 
beliefs in Bengal ; but Kajendralala Mitra states 
that the Bediya is a Hindu or a Mu.s.almfin accord¬ 
ing to the prevailing beliefs of tlie people aniong 
whom he dwells. Some are Deists, some Kabir- 
panthis or Sikhs, while some are ITichpiriyas. It 
IS extremely unlikely that people in this 
culture can have really adopted the faith of Nanak 
or of Kabir ; but it is quite possible that they may 
sometimes adopt tlie Paclipiriya (wh. see) cult. In 
the United Provinces, where tliey are m a much 
more degraded condition than in Bengal, they wor¬ 
ship as their tribal deity the Mother-goddess in 
the form of Devi, Kali, or Jurdamukhi. Many of 
them worship a deity called Sayyid, who is prob¬ 
ably a Muhammadan saint like him of Amroha, 
but is identified by tlie Beriyas with the Prophet 
Muhammad. They seem, however, to depend more 
upon the cultus of ancestors than on any other 
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form of belief, and rarelv employ Br&hmans, 
and those only of the very lowest grade, for their 
domestic rites. 

LiTBRATUKK.—RfiiendralaJa Mitra, Memoirt Anthropological 
Socictg, iii. l‘2‘2tr. ; Kisley, Tribes and Castes o f Bengal, 1891, 1. 
8S; Crooke. 7'ribes and Caster of the North-western FroHtice$ 
and Oudh, 1896, 1. 242 ff. W. CllOOKE. 

BEELZEBOUL.—See Baalzehuh. 
BEGGARS, BEGGING.— See Chauity. 

BEHISTON.—I. Locality and name.—Be* 

histtin is a mountainous elevation which rises 
somewhat abimptly from the surrounding country 
—presenting from one point of view a double aspect 
—about sixtj' miles from Hamadan, on the main 
caravan route between Baghdad and Teheran (the 
present capital of Persia). At its highest noint it 
reaches about 3800 feet, but it is really the con¬ 
tinuation of an otherwise low range of hills rather 
than an isolated eminence. 

Tli'^ name at present made use of by the neijftibourlnff in¬ 
habitants is BiJtitun or Bisutuji, which is supposed to have been 
derived from that of a small villafre in the imme<liate vicinity. 
One is, however, tempU’d to reverse the relation, as the termina¬ 
tion -situn suggests ‘columns' (sjYun--8kr. sfhurid), and the 
opening part may be hazah or the like ( —Skr. bahii). Thus the 
name would mean ‘high columns,’ referring to the lofty, atid 
often hewn, face of the rook. The name at present most in use 
among Westents is Brhistiln, or Bahistun. This was handed 
down to us front the .Arabic historian A'aqut, by Sir H. HnwJin- 
•on. Diodorus Siculus (a. n. 1st cent.) seems to have made the 
earliest mention of the more ancient title as to Bayi<rrayoy opos. 

2 . Inscriptions.—The In.scriptions, which chiefly 
concern us here, render Behistun famous, as they 
are perhaps the most important of their kind 
whicn have survived to us. They are chiselled 
upon its hewn surface at about 500 feet above 
the level of the plain, or about 200 feet above 
the base of the particular cliff*. They occum', 
all included, a space of about 60 feet in breaath 
and 20 in height. 

3 . The language in general.—The Inscriptions 
are written in three languages —Old Persian, 
Susian, and Babylonian—in letters a little over 
an inch in height, it having been found neces.sary 
to economize the space. The last two are more 
naturally to be regarded as translations of the 
first; but this is not strictly the fact, a.s there are 
several sections in the Persian whose equivalents 
are wanting in the Susian ; while, on the other 
hand, the Babylonian contains some particulars 
omitted from the Persian. The Persian In.'^crip- 
tion consists of five columns, about 12 feet in 
lieight and 6 feet broad, flanked on the left, as 
one views them, by the three columns of the 
Susian version. A ledge of narrow dimensions— 
about 2 feet—runs along the foot of them. 

4. The sculptured figures and the position of 
the Inscriptions.—The sculptured figures of Darius 
and his captives appear immediately above. The 
nine figures are roped together in a row at the 
neck. The tenth, that of Gaumata, pseiulo- 
Srnerdes (-Srnerdis), or Bardiya, is prostrate under 
the left foot of Darius, who stands 6 ft. 8 ins. 
in height, with two attendants behind, who are 
each 4 ft. 10 ins. tall. The height of each of the 
nine prisoners is only 3 ft. 10 ins., w hile Auramazda, 
under the shadow of whose wings the transactions 
transpire, flutters above, but 3 ft. 9 ins. by 4 ft. 

2 ins. in dimensions. The ninth captive has an 
enormously tall Scythian cap, and occupies space 
taken from one of the supplementary texts. Under 
the first prostrate figure is written his name with 
his crime: ‘This Gaumata, the Magian, lied, 
saying, “ I am Smerdes (-dis), the son of Cyrus.’" 
Similar inscriptions in the three languages appear 
over the other eight. 

The Babylonian version stands over the Susian, 
on the left of the tigures, as the observer regards 


them, on the right<hand side of the forms them¬ 
selves. Supplementary, but now obliterated, texts 
appear also above the Persian, but more to the 
left of the sculptures, os they face us. The three 
languages were evidently made use of in order to 
renderthe Inscription intelligible to the inhabitants 
of the main divisions of the Empire. That they 
were copied in multiplied replicas hardly needed 
the proof which has actually come to light: for 
what appear to be really fragments from such a 
reproduction have been found by Koldewey (see 
Bab. Misrellen, pi. 9, p. 2411’., quoted by King and 
Thonimson, p. 179). 

5 , The Old Persian language.—The language 
in which the Inscriptions were written is, like the 
Avesta, quite Aryan in all its grammatical forms, 
though it is rather a younger sister tlian a direct 
daughter of tlie Avesta speech ; and it is the direct 
mother of New Persian so far as it survives in its 
Aryan elements.* 

We have recurrir)y examples of a dialect coininon to the 
Avesta and the Daric. The pronoun rftm, r/Jrn, e.^-. Daric 
and Avestan, hut not Vedic ; the wonl yuntl, ‘a boon,* haa no 
such application in the Veda, but it is familiar in tlii« sense in 
both Avesta and inscription ; such an expression as ‘the riffbt 
(Kith'in its unmistakably fi^furative sense is very D.itbic ; the 
projier name Fravarti also is Av. Frarashi, with no immediate 
Indian correspondent: and so with the pronoun ava, ‘yon.’ 
‘This earth and yon heaven’ oci'urs in the Avesta os in the 
fnsiTiptiori, while it only remotely Jinffers in the .'^nskrit.^ So 
the Daric-inscriptional preserves some of the Avesta-Vedic 
peculiarities of Avesta. as a^rainst those of the latrr .Sanskrit. 
Aittong: the more striKinjf of these is the termiuatiou of tlie 
nom. plu. ma-sc. of the a declension in -aha, Av. (rf. the 

Vedic -(isiis, us a^riiinst tlie later Indian -as ; see also some of 
the infinitives). It would Ix’ an exajoreratiori to say that the 
inscriptional was at all at the same stage of ‘ preservation ' or 
‘ deterioration ’ as the language of the AvesU. Its liistance, 
os a s(K)keri dialect, from the (Jathic* npocch must have l>een 
about tw'o hundred years. It can lie ea»d> restored in Avestan 
or in San.skrit. 

6 . Religion of the inscriptions.—TI jc pcrsonilica- 
tions are liest considered in their anahigy wdtb, 
and their ditl'erences from, tlio.se of the .\vesra. 

(a) Auramazda is, of conr.se, Ahnra Mazda, 
Vedic Asura {sit-)Medh(U (or Asurn Makddhds). 
Notice the fall of tlie h in the inserij)tional Aura 
ioT Ahura. Was not this owdng here t-o the strong 
accent upon d in dura (cf. Vedic ..l.s'jfm) ? t 'Die 
presence of a God-unity in the Inscriptions must 
not be denied lies an^e of the supremacy ascribed 
to Ahura in the words ‘the greatest of the go<ls.’ 
There can be but One ‘ greatc.'^t of the gods’— 
<‘(|uivalent to the concent of a ‘Supreme Being.’ 
Tne ‘other gods’ referred to were inferior, ranking 
with our arcliangels. 'Dii.s ia confirmed conclu¬ 
sively by the fact that the next ehiefest of the 
gods were .said to have been created by Ahura— 
this in the Avesta (these ‘ other g(xis ’ do not there¬ 
fore negative the idea of One-God-i.Hra)—whereas 

Amesha-spent as were originally His attributes. 
As Ahura was one of the most distinctive ex- 
pressional manifestations of Gorl-unity w hich the 
world had till then, or has since then, possessed, 
so tiie Tuime is most effective ; it is tne ‘ Life- 
Spirit-Lord,’ the ‘Great-Creator,’ or the ‘Great- 
Wi.se-One’—infinitely more impre.ssive than our 
Englisli word ‘ God," a term possibly of heathen 
oricin. 

( 0 ) Other so-called gods. —Besides Aura there are 
Mithra and Andhita^ two of the noblest sub¬ 
deities of Aryan literature, who seem to have 
stepped bodily out of the Avesta into the Inscrip¬ 
tions ; but with them we appear to have reached 
our limit as regards analogies between personifica¬ 
tions in the Avesta and the Inscriptions. For 
where are the Amesha-apentas upon the Inscrip- 
• Take even a few words like dauHar, with which cf. the 
forma from Av. zteS, zaoda, Indian ; lee also dost, with 
which cf. Av. Zflwf, Indian hdsta, etc. 

t We do not forget the normal disappearance of the 
expressed h throughout the Inscriptions, for the ' rough 
breathing’ may have been left to be understood; and we may 
recall how very slight a mark expresses it in Greek. 
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tions (as has often been, perhaps, too thonglitlessly 
asked), and, above all, wnere is Angra Mainyu^. 

(c) The absence of the Amt^Jia-apentas certainly 
shows that these personified attributes regarded 
as archangels were not at all prominent in the 
author’s mind when he composed the sentences for 
the chisellers. P'ull references to tliern had Jong 
existed in the earlier Gathas, or perhaps in the 
pre-Gftthic and other literature of North Iran, 
but any argument e silentio here verges close 
upon the fatuous, for there are whole masses of 
A vesta text itself without a trace of any one of 
them. That the personilied attributes were not 
known in Middle Persia, and at the seat of 
Government, is out of the question. Kagha with 
its surrounding province was a very hotdied of 
that form of INIazda-worship which revelled in 
the great names, and every post brought down 
despatches from the inten^sting place. Yet the 
Amcsha-spcntds appear uj)on the Inscriptions as 
attributes only, in expressive qualifying words, 
and in proper names (cf. Arta-khshatra, which 
may be A{r)sha + khshathra; Vahnka, which 
recalls Vohu of Vohu-manah ; and possibly the 
mutilated name of Ilaurvatdt appears bodily in 
that of the province Uaranvati). The truth 
appears to be that Darius was lukewarm in the 
matter of recognizing those superbly personified 
ideas. Yet, among many sections of the Persians, 
the Amesha-.'ipcntas were, and had never ceased to 
be, grand abstract characteristics, for they actually 
retained their significance as reported to the 
Greeks (see the extraordinary citations by 
Plutarch from Theopompus [the latter only about 
tw’o centuries after Darius], where the ‘six gotls’ 
of the Persians retain all their meaning as ideas, 
so that Windischrnann justly pronounces the 
passage ‘ unschatzbar’). Darius knew—as he 
must have known, when he cared to reflect upon 
it—that the so-called archangels had in reality 
much to do Avith those glorious principles of Truth 
w'hich he was so continuously signalizing upon the 
tablets, as Avell as Avith llenevolcnce. Sovereign 
Authority, Energizing PoAver, VV'eal and Death- 
lessnesH. It is but a tribute to the greatness of 
his mind that he oA’erlooked their status as mere 
archangels. Moreover, he may haAe been influ¬ 
enced by prejudice—a diseased passion Avhich is 
also universal elseAvhere. For it must not be 
forgotten that Darius was, above all, an anti- 
Magian,* and that the Maga {Magha) was 
probably originally a purely Gathic concept 
closely interAvoven Avith the conception of the 
archangels. Here, then, is an ‘ omission,’ at once 
most easily accounted for. 

{d) But hoAV as regards Angra Mainyu ? Surely, 
if ever there was occasion for the mention of such 
a Being, this was the proper place. But let us 
pause. That Angra Mainyu Avas a name only too 
Avell knoAvn in every sub-Kingdorn of the Empire 
may be assumed as extremely probable, for evil 
concepts readily become familiar. As a matter of 
fact, the main and central activity attributed to 
Angra Mainyu is constantly the subject of severe 
denunciation in the Inscriptions. ‘ He lied ’ occurs 
throughout; the Draugha is the Avesta Draogha^ 
a variant of the Drnj, ‘she-Devil of the Lie,* first 
child of Angra Mainyu, though the latter is not 
actually named. Here Ave have another signal 
instance of the essential conception lieing present 
in the Inscriptions, although the language invests 
it only in plain Avords. Do the facts compel us 

♦ As the Avesta has it, a Moghutbishf ‘ Magian-haterthe o 
in Moghxi taking the place of a in Magha. This is simply due 
to epenthesis, anticipating* the final u, whereby « + o «■ o; 
while the final u in place of a is a mere shifting of the suffix. 
A threat many roots exhibit a similar variety of forms. Some 
might dispute the validity of this comparison with the Oathio 
Maga, but they will not question that with Av. Moghn. 


here again to attribute to Darius such a depth 
and refinement of ideas as Avould lead him to over¬ 
look even the concept of a chief personal Evil 
Being? In view of the shrewdness and sagacity 
manifested by him throughout, it is hard, indeed, 
to re-sist this simple solution, although we should 
seldom relax our vigilance against ‘seeing too 
much meaning’ anvAvhere. Darius had beyond 
doubt heard the Great Devil’s name, but he 
attached little importance to him, being occupied 
Avith more serious considerations. 

(e) Devd. —Let us not fail to notice liere another 
marked feature of a negative character tniinting 
to the Daric Mazda-worship as a separate strain 
from that of Kagha. Strange to say—and, we 
might almost add, fortunately—the most sacred 
name Deri is not here perverted, as it Avas in 
Avestan Uaglin, and as it unfortunately became 
at last universally in Iran. In Kagha it became 
permanentlA^ trie designation of tlie evil Spiritual 
Hosts. Jingti {Bagha) Aviis the AA’ord made use of 
upon tlie luseriptions for the Deity, and this with 
no evil connotation as regards the cliaracter of the 
Ixnng or beings believed in—in fact, ‘goodness’ 
is fully iinjdied in tlie Avord. It is a strange 
historical fact that a glorious name should have 
bc'cn dethroned Avitliin one vast territory alone, 
Avhile it lias remained undisturbed over all India, 
Eur(*ne, and the European West—as Devd, Deus, 
Zlo, I)in, Dtdvs. Yet, Avhile the name became so 
sadly <l(‘gradcd before and after Darius, in (nearly] 
all the territory included within his Empire ami 
even in that bordering upon his central province, it 
noAvhere appears for good or ill upon iiis Inscrip¬ 
tions or upon those of his line. It Avould be daring 
to risk once more the hypothesis of ‘ intention ’ in 
.such an omission. This avouIcI lie to attribute to 
Darius too close a mental analysis as to the 
subjects involved, momentous though they were. 
It is more likely that the omission Avas purely 
accidental. The very form of Mazda - Avorship 
Avhich prevailed at the Persian capital Avas more 
Vedic, and, shall we say, more original—judging 
from this negative respect for the Vedic word— 
than that Avliich was developing Avith such strides 
in the northern province, and which was destined 
to become universal throughout Iran. This fact 
obtrudes itself, hut it is very difficult to explain 
hoAV an otherAvise uniA'ersal, nay, almost a supreme 
expression, came to be omitted, and that for cither 
good or evil. The Avord soon diflerentiated the 
tAvo branches of the Asiatic Aryan race as a chief 
name for‘God.’ Tlie highest Avord in the oldest 
half-AA'orld becomes the lowest in the new. This 
is a plain and most convincing proof that a Mazda- 
Avorship of a y?erm-pre-Vedic type prevailed not 
only in Persia proper, hut evcryAvliere in Central 
Asia, at a very early period before any other form 
of AA’orship now known there had appeared, and 
indeed before future Kishis ever invaded the 
southern peninsula.* 

(/) Dunli!tm.—C\o^e upon this follows the still 
more vital question as to hoAV far Darius, Avith his 
teachers, accepted dualism. 'Phat this relatively 
profound doctrine was brought into greater promi¬ 
nence through the animosities of that conflict 
Avhich induced Zarathushtra, or his predecessors, 
to turn one of the very names for ‘ god ’ into their 
name for ‘ demon ’ seems probable. I’he fury of 
the reform movement must at times haA’-e become 
acute ; and this all the more decided Zarathushtra 
to pronounce the one funiuila of all time for such 
a (foctrine.t He saw, as most people~if dimly— 

* Attt'ntion should be called to the expression recorded of 
Cyrus in 2 Ch as in Kzr 1^, where he is cited as speaking 
of the Almighty as ‘the God of heaven.’ Was not this Deva, 
‘Heaven-tfod,’ pure and simple? The expression seems un¬ 
doubted! v exilic. 

t See h^asna xxx . 
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saw iim] see, tliat the two forces in the Universe 
tending' towards <;ood and evil were the more dis¬ 
tinct ly severed, since tlie masses whom ho most 
accijscii of infamy san^' aloud their liymns to tirvds 
(beings called their j^otls). Hut did Darius share 
tJiis view ? 

All the elements of antagonism are more in 
evidence upon the Inscriptions than in most Iranian 
writin<^fs. Kverywhere tiiere is denunciation side by 
side witli adoration (see alx^vo); and thei]nestion 
whether Darius had actually accepted tlie clearly 
defined formulas of Zarathushtra and his pre¬ 
decessors or not is liaidly to he considered of 
secondary importance. It is simply a question— 
thoiyi^h a somewhat line one—of fact. One able 
writer* speaks bro;idly and familiarly even of the 
excessive ‘ dualism ot the NT with its Satanic and 
demoniac manifestations, thon^di adelinite theoreti¬ 
cal dualism is alone in question wherever the dis¬ 
cussion reaches to ultimate, or rath(‘r jirinionlial, 
origins. Whether, viewed in this li;;ht, some of the 
Jews of the (> T were not actually dualists is also 
a serious question, which demands a word of atten¬ 
tion here in view of (he close connexion between it 
and the case of Darius. 

A conifiarison between Jahweli Mlohim and the 
gods of (lie nations is often institnteil in the OT, 
and this involv<*s the reratjnUion of the. existence of 
those supposed supernatural beings. It remains 
for us sinqily to ask wlieilier the Jews—leaders or 
laymen -ever really believed that the Supreme 
Jdhtreh was the rcsjionsible creator of those; 
diabolical personal accretions or not. Can we 
suppose for a inomenr that they hold to such a 
view, or even helieved that these fell creatures 
unfolded themselves, through a degeneration, under 
the eye and hand of an .Almighty Providence. It 
is iinite cb^•^r that they never tinmght of such a 
prohlem ; hut if they held these evil beings to be of 
separate origin, thi.s involves at once a tlieondical 
dualism. They may not liave held distimrtly to 
the doctrine that there were Two I'Jrst Spirits, but 
some of them must have come pretty near it. So 
also must the religious section of the countrymen 
of Darius, tlie priests of Old Persia proper ; but 
where is the trace of a def\nitd]j co-ordinated state- 
inent of it in the Inscrijitions ? 

(a) Kschdtolorpj. —Wiiere, amid all their contents 
ana allusions, is there a trace of any theological 
eschatology in the Inscriptions ? The A vesta is one 
mass of e>cl\atology, but we are startlingly re¬ 
minded of pre-exilic Israel wlien we lind upon the 
Inscriiitions rewards licld out for this life onh/. 
Where, as has so often been asked, is the doctrine 
of immortality to be found in the OT prior to the 
Exile, altliougli the Avota and post-oxilic Plmrisii- 
Lsrn are quite full of it? Where is it in the 
Behistun Inscriptions? Where is the Avestan and 
the exilic final judgment in our own pre-exilic 
theology ? The latter conception is equ.ally absent 
from these Persian panels, wliich, we should say, 
were the very place tor it. Where is the Heaven 
of the Avesta, with its golden thrones, upon which 
sit Justice, Love, and Order, as an bangels ? t The 
notion of future reward in Heaven is as foreign to 
the Hehistiln Inscriptions as it is to Moses. And 
where is there a trace of a millenniuin'i 
(A) Soterialo(j!i .—We should naturally expect 
also to find in the Inscriptions some allusion to a 
coming Restorer, like the one expected in the 
Avesta and in exilic Israel, all the more so because 
the texts in question breathe hope as they de¬ 
nounce ollcnces—both on an almost unprecedented 
neale ; but there is no trace of such a conccqit there 
any more than there is in the pre-exilic hooks of 
the OT. The composer’s mind seems wholly pos- 

* Erik Stave, Hher den Einjiussiics Parsmnus,Ua&rletn, 18^8. 
t Of. the twelve thrones of Mt 1928 i; i.k 22:«> (*f. Rev 2of). 


se.s.sed witli the conviction that a supreme, all- 
powerful, and good (Joil wuis watching over every 
einminstaiico within His immense dominions. 
Darins .seems to have risen each day with the 
Imribm of a new civil w-ar within some twenty-three 
nationalities, eaeh with its kinglet. His faitli, at 
times somewhat like a HximI i<h;}i, at times perhaps 
alleetoil, eonviiic<;d him that (Jod’s activity ex- 
teiuled toa minute administration of eomjtensatory 
justice, wliieh w'as, how'e^er, to have its etl'ect voir, 
and now onbj, in this pn;senL life. Perhaps he bdt 
that onl}' a snpernalnral power could liave made 
lii.s past position jxissihle for so long a tiim;. 
He prays to Anrama/da in terms largely stereo¬ 
typed 1)3’^ his suecesv;()js, although in the most 
striking of these j)ra3'ers recorded he is not so 
el<»sely imitate*! (see th*' passage eited helow). Put, 
fervent as are the prayers of Darins, and signal as 
is his testimony to the uni (3'of (bxl, and 11 is creativ** 
eneigy ami providential omnipotence, (he esehat- 
ology of the Insci ipt ions is a blank. The w riter 
seems to have been so full of Go<I—or so engrossed 
wi(h business—that heeonhl not think of an3'thing 
nrt her that was snnernatnral. M e ma3'^ comjiare 
(he or hook of E<*e!esiastes, whicli urgi's in tomJi- 
ing terms the ‘ rememhranee of the Creator’ (P2‘, if 
the passage belong to the original and the tr. he 
corn.M't), but cares little for objective fut.niity. 
Ivqlu-leth is not <listurl/ed by' the failure of (e 
trilm(i\e justice in this world ; he sees litth; 
ilillenmce Ixuween the treatment of the evil and 
(he good ; yet he lias no dream of a fiituie 
jiKlgincnf, or even of any life at all beyond the 
grave. Tin; .same appears to lx; the case* with 
Darins. What is true of Rehistun holds .also 
for l*erse|>o}is, Naksh-i-Rustam, and the other 
Inscrijitions ; for, as was said above, the ex¬ 
pressions later become stercotypCHl. Hence tbc\y, 
too, must have bail j»r*;deet;ssors of a fixisl 
tyjie, all of wiiicli goes to jirove that Darius 
was not the sjiokesman of an innovating creed. 
Though he was tlie iirst promim;nt nrojdiet of his 
theology, that tlieology was thoroughly Old Persian 
and suifjeneris. It was in the Aorf/i that detaile*! 
eschatology llonrished. 'riiere it was a concentra¬ 
tion of tlie original elements of tlie juimeval 
doctrine, and was destined, as .said afiove, to 
sjircad over all Iran ; wdiere.as in Persia jiroper 
(the jiresent Fdrsistdn), wliich was more sjiecilically 
Darius’s home, tlie primeval lore of Veda and A vesta 
had, if anything, ratlier stagnated. Such are our 
conclusions from the obvious facts. 'I'lie Rodiistiin 
columns are almost the document of the Divine 
unity, creative energy, and providential omni- 
jiotence, as they arc also the exemjilar of intense 
sjiiritual fervour, in view- of these doctrines; but 
tiie3" arc ab.solutely silent about the other life, 
whereas, at the very moment when they were being 
composed, the Avesta and some of the exilic and 
jiost-exilic books of the OT contained the standard 
records of those doctrines of futurity —a sort of 
Christianity before Christ * 

As a valuable specunen of the intense reliffious fervour of the 
chief composer of the Inscriptions, we may cite a few lines from 
the sister inscription of Naksh-i-Rustani at the tomb of Darins, 
near Persepolis : ‘ A preat Go*l is Auramazda, who made this 
earth and yon heaven,! who made man and amenity (civilization) 
for men, who made Darius kinif—the one kinjf of many, the 
one commander of many.t I am Darius, the )?reat kinjf, the 
King of Kings,§ the king of the lands of all tribes, the king of 


• Common to ths Avesta and post-exilic Pharisaism are, in 
addition to the three doctrines specified above, the doctrine’s of 
immortality, resurrection, final personal judgment, millennium 
Heaven and Hell, while the Avesta has the prior claim to be 
termed the document of these views, owing to their long native 
growth in Iran, centuries before they became the elements of 
post-exilic Pharisaism. 

t Tliis expression occurs about a dozen times within the short 
Inscriutions ; 'yon Heaven ’ is also very Avestan in its ring, 
t His authority was effective. " 

§ Notice that this expression was Aryan, for Darius must havs 
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this If real earth for afar,* the son of Vishtaepa, the Acnaimenid, 
a Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan race. Through 
the grace of Auramazda these are the lamls which I captured 
beyond Persia. ... I conquered the!ii—i)C3 ond I’ersia. I brought 
them under my authority. They brought me tribute.t What 
1 said to them that they did.f The law which was proinulg.atcd 
by me, which was mine, was maintained.t [Here follows a list 
of the provinces or sub-kingdoms]. . . . (Tfnis) saith Darius, As 
Auramazda saw' this earth ... in war . . . (?) he delivered it 
over to me : t he made me (its) king : I am king. Through the 
gracious will of Auramazda have I settled this earth through my 
throne § [or ‘through my government,’or ‘under my throne'; 
others render ‘in place,’ ‘to rights’: but see the same word 
‘ throne ’ just under]. What I said, that was fulfilled as was my 
wish.t If thou thus thinkest “How manifold are the lands 
which Darius the King governed,” then look upon this sculpture 
which bears my throne, that thou rnayest know. Then it will 
be known to thee that the lance of the Persian hero has reached 
afar ; then wilt thou know that the Persian hero ha.s fought 
battles far from Persia. (Thus) sailh Darius, the king. What I 
have done, I have <lone all through the gracious will of Aura¬ 
mazda. Auramazda gave me aid H till 1 had completed this 
work. May Auramazda protect me, and my clan, and this nro- 
vince against . . . hosts (?). For (his I pray*] Auramazda— 
this niav Auramazda afTonl me. O man, may what is the com¬ 
mand of Auramazda he to thee acceptable, let that not he 
obsolete (or repulsive) to thee. Leave not the right way.** .Sin 
not.’ft 

(t) Darius ns a restore.r of temples .—As bearing 
upon 2 Cli anil Kzr and tlie rnarvollon.s 
a.sHertii)ns of Is 44 f., we have the valuahle state¬ 
ment tliat Dariu.s resU)red the dyralfout, ‘places of 
sacrilice ’ ; so tlie Siisian and liahyloni.an trans¬ 
lations render the word. An activity’ in the 
construction, or re-construct ion, of temples in 
general is also perhaps later sliown in regard to 
the apadnna in the inscription of Artaxcr.xes 
Mnemon found at Susa uj»on one of the ruined 
columns of an ancient hall. He seems to have re;?)- 
placed the images of the Daric-.\ vestan Anfihita 
and Mithra in the apaddna, which, if not actually 
and exclusively a temple, was obviously an edilice 
fitted for the reception of figures of those two most 
prominent Avestan suh-deities. If, then, Darius 
at once restored the places of worshii* [note that the 
dyndana, at least, were not necessarily actually 
‘ temples recalls tlie restoration of the gods 

of Sumer and Akkad to their own homes hy Cyrus 
iinmodiately after hi.s first conquest of H.nhylon, 
and shows all the more clearly the general policy 
of the Achttunenians as regards such acts of 
courtesy towards tlie religious feelings nf their 
newly conquered subjects. Tliis makes the decree 
of Cyrus feu* the restoration of the Jewisli teniple 
all the mure credible. 

7 . Political and military history.--As to the 

adopU'd it from remotely distant predecessors. A similar form 
seems to have been adopted in the Script tires, where, however, 
it is seldom applied to a human monarch. Its original use in 
Iran doubtless preceded its occurrence in Ezk 2G1. 

* This expression ‘for afar’ seems thrown in to modify his 
‘universal’ statement. Notice that the terms were doubtless 
inherited from his ancestors, as was the original of the Scrip! ural 
tenns cited at the end of 2 Ch. and at the beginning of Ezra as 
originating from Cyrus : ‘ All the kingdoms of the earth hath the 
Ijord, the God of lieai en (Deva?), delivered over unto me.’ 

t Notice these ein]»h:itic as-sertinns as regards the colossal 
juccesses ; they are by no means wastcil words. 

t He clieckeil all interior conflicts, and established approxi¬ 
mately conqilete ‘guarantees of jteace ’ between some twenty- 
three ntlierwi.so conflicting n.atioiuililics. See the note above 
on p. 451!', referring to the passage from 2 Chronicles and from 
Ezra. 

§This is the present writer’s suggestion ; see the word pdt/iiim 
Just below. 

B This expression, with the most incisive evidence of .smne 
kind of personal faith in God, recurs about thirty times within 
the inscriptions, showing perhaps the highest intensity of such 
a fervour ever recorded, in view of the iieces.'^arily limited extent 
of the inscription when regarded as mere literature. It indi¬ 
cates a fervour surpassed oul.v, if at all, h^' what we read in the 
Itialms. 

Note his actual praver in the first person .singular present. 

•* Note the absolute necessity of recognizing fliis exhortution 
in the moral sense ; and ef. the G.athic passages where the same 
expression Is used (‘the straight paths in which Ahura lives . . . 
in the paths of the Good Mind ghe good man] . . ., the straight 
paths of welfare , . .,' etc. (Fa.viia 33, 6 ; 34, 1‘2 ; 5.“^, ‘J|). 

ft Nnksh-i-Ittaitam, 1-22, 81-00. 

n Recall Herodotus’ remark (i. 181) that the ‘ I’ersians have no 
temples.’ 


importance of Daric Beliistun, with its compaiiions 
anil successors, for military and political history, 
little needs to be added here. As is known, 
Iranian history without the Achaemenian Inscrip¬ 
tions was for a long period a blank, and until they 
were deciphered by our own eminent Kawlinson, 
these now leading sources were ridiculously mis¬ 
understood and curiously misleading.'^ \V^e are 
now assured of tliose vast [lolitical and military 
moyements which took place in Central Asia, upon 
which the hi.story of tlie Asiatic., and, indeed, of 
the whole world, so largely de})ende<l. Hut to us 
chief among tliem are those event.s under whose 
influence Israel became Persian for two centuries or 
more, and which determined wliat we must regard 
—even if we view them from an anti-Cliristian 
stamlpoint—as stupendous religious cireunistanees, 
which, however trivial they may have seemed to 
the Persian Government, and however relatively 
insigniticant they may really have been in com¬ 
parison with the other great facts wliich wore then 
transpiring in province after {uovince of the Acliop- 
meiiian Knipire, must yet force themselves upon 
us as eiucial for all time. Had not Zion become 
Persian, she would have remained Habylonian, and 
might never have ‘ reared her head ’ ; .and the dawn 
of that day might have been hindered when Jesus, 
theC'hrist, wjis to preach within the jiorches of hi'.r 
temple, tiini expiate on Calvary the sins of both 
Jews and (Jentiles. 

8. The Parthian Inscription at the foot of 
Behistun.—This bas-relief contains two distinct 
compositions. In one of them were sculptured 
colo.ssal l»earded figures, from 8 to 9 ft. in lieight. 
Only tliree of these, however, are still approxi¬ 
mately eonqilcte. Tliis relalividy valuable relief 
has unfortunately sufl’ered from the vanity and 
f<*lly of a ‘ Persian overlord,’ one Sliaikli 'Ali 
Khan Zanganah, wlio, about a hundred years ago, 
had a large panel cut in the middle of the monu¬ 
ment, in the no]>e of immortalizing (in Arabic) the 
jiiemory of his own beneficence in building a cara¬ 
vanserai at Ihsitun and supporting it from the 
tribute of two villages. Tliis vandaliziu]^ abomina¬ 
tion extends to 12 ft. in width, and rises to the 
top of the |)anol. In (ho otlier jiart of the com¬ 
position, the figures arc in lower relief and on a 
smaller .scale ; and, though they are much muti¬ 
lated, it is possible to make out some <ie(ails. In 
the centre is a horseman, and above his head is a 
winged figure about to crown him with a wreath. 
He is unhorsing a second horseman. From the 
mutilated inscription t we learn that the victori¬ 
ous cavalier rcjirescnts the Parthian king (Jotarzes 
(A.D. 46 - 50 ) overcoming his opponent Moherdates, 
who was also a Partliian. Hehind (Joturzes are 
the remains of another ligiire with lanee in rest. 

9. The extensive hewn panel-surface.-—Near 
the middle of tlie base of the rock and almost 
ojiposite the village, a huge hare space attracts 
the eye. It measures nearly five (luiulred lect 
in breadth and over a hundred feet in height.^: 
Tlic tool-marks of the stone-cutters are in curveil 
linos, and above the cutting the natural rock in 
some places projects several feet. In front of it is 
a terrai^e or jJatform, inndc of earth and locks 
heaped up and extending fonvard for a distance of 
nearly 300 feet. At the end of tliis appear the 
remains of a massive wall. Some writers bold tins 
sp«ace to have been prepared for the reception of 

* Recall anioui? interpretations the truly quaint o]>inion of 
Ker Torter, that the nine (?) captive kings, whose nanic-s w e now 
read 80 easily, were the representatives of the ten (?) lost trihoH 
of Israel. 

t For the discussion of the text, which, but for the name 
‘Gotarzes,’ has now all hut disappeared, see Justi, GIrP ii. 
604 f. 

J See A. V. Williams .Jackson (Persia Past and Present 
p. IbS), who says he made a special study of the rock-surfaoh 
and ‘paced off’ its breadth. 
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an inscription, in spite of it<s enormous dimension: 
(so de Morpin, cited b}" Jnckson). Otliers, jud^inj 
honi the platform, suppose that it was mean 

to he the hack-wall of a palace (so King anc 
Th(*mp>()ii). Nothing is written ujion it. 

10. The site of an ancient building.—From the 
foot of the ciitf the site of an ancient onilding is t 
l)e recognized, with the outlines of its walls. 1 
is called hy the natives (n/A-i Kai Kho.tru, ‘the 
seat of Kai Khusru,’ the Sasanian king (A.i). 531- 
578)—[Jossibly with some reason, though there is 
notliing further to indicate the accuracy of sucl 
a tradiri(ui. 

11. The monolith.—At a quarter ol a mile from 
the moimtain or rock, there lies a sort of huge 
Inmlder, about 20 ft. in circumference ami 10 in 
lieight. It is carved on three sides with life-sizetl 
figures in low relief. The central figure is de- 
scj ihed as l>eardcd, with moustache, and wearing 
a round cap, and a necklace at the throat, 
some rings of the necklace being still distinctly 
visible. It has a close-fitting, un<lecorate«l upper 
garment, girdled ; the i ight luind is extended over 
a low column, which may ho a fire-altar, and the 
left holds some object, possibly a cuj>. The log.s 
are very thick, and apart a.s it' in walking, while 
their lower parts are covered with leggings which 
look like ‘ those of a cricketer.’ Jackson suggests 
a Magian priest. King and Thonqison sneak of a 
king ; and a king might lie a priest. Tne second 
figure is on the right-hand side of the boulder. It 
is smooth-faced—the eflect suggesting the head of 
a woman or of a boy. There i.s a necklace alxjut 
the throat, and a bracelet on the left arm. The 
third figure on the left side of the boulder is again 
bearded ; the pose is life-like. Jackson thought 
the figures were Achiemeniau, from the absence of 
huuing trousers and halloon-shuiied hats; King 
and Thompson regard tliem as ISasanian, mention¬ 
ing the ‘ streamers ’ on the central figure. No 
writing is recorded as having been discovered upon 
this monolith.* 

Litkratcrk.—F or the history of the decipherment of the 
Persian cuneiform Inscriptions, etc,, see H. Rawlinson, JR AS 
X. 3ff.; Spieg-el, IHe altperg. Keiiinschri/ten, Leipzig, 1881, 
p, 13311.; Fleming, Ileitrage zur Aasyriologie, vol. ii. 1894; 
Weissbach, in GIrP, vol. ii. 1890, etc. p. (J 4 ff.; King, 
Assyrian Language, 1901, p. 18 ff.; Decipherment of the 

Trilingual < uuei/onn Inscriptions, y. 149(T.; Williams 

Jackson, J'ersia Past and Present, 1906 ; Mills, Zarathushtra, 
J'Kif/i, the Achannenuls, and Israel, 19 C<i, \<)I. ii. ),usstn\ 

S xyce. The Archceolojy of Cuneifonn Inscriptinns, loOT. See' 
al>,o art. ACHatMK.NiANH. L MILLS 

BEHMEN.— See Boehmk. 

BEING.—The term ‘ Being ’ indicates the sub¬ 
ject-matter of Metaphysics in general, although it 
18 usually discussed under the particular head of 
Ontology, As a problem, Being is discussed with 
the aim of discovering a criterion of reality which 
sliall interpret the phenomena of nature and con- 
3ciou.siie.s.s, whose objective and subjective data 
resnectively are elaborated in the forms of Cos¬ 
mology and Psychology, 

I. History of the term.—The terminology of the 
fundamental metaphysical principle shows how 
VVe.stern thought is indebted to the Greeks and the 
Germans ; from the one we receive the expression 
tv, from the other the term Ding. With the early 
Greek philosophers are found K6<xp.o% (Parmenides, 
92; Heniclitus, 20) and <pv<rit {VnTm. 133; Herac. 
2). Parmenides, who usually speaks of Being as 
tartv elvat, also uses the more suggestive term 
^6v (59, 91); and, according to some authorities, 
Melissus uses vepl tvros as the title to hi.s work 
(Erdmann, JJist. Philos. § 38. 1). Plato selecte 

* For other descriptions of this monolith see Oskar Mann, 
Globus, vol. Ixxxiii. .No. 21, June 1903, p. 828 ; Williams Jack- 
ton Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, p. 210 ff. 


ovala to indicate the subject of Being, and looks 
upon this as idla (Pep. vii. 533-531); at the same 
time, when he speaks of the reality of the Idea, he 
indicates it by tvTivs (ib. ix. 685). Aristotle popu¬ 
larizes <5i'(rla by j)lacing it first among the catcgorie.s 
(Met. vi. 1), and rediice.s Eleatic Being to rd tv. 
The weight of (4reek j>hilosophy was turned in 
favour of ovala as a concept, and of tv as u 
term. 

From Latin writers come the terms essentia and 
substantia. Seneca uses substantia in Ep. 113. 4, 
hut seems more inclined towards essentia (Ep. 58), 
Quintilian uses substantia (viii. 3. 33). Mediawal 
writers vacillate between t he.se chi,s.sic terms, but 
theological motives incline them to essentia as a 
more appro})riate eiiaraeterization of the Divine 
Being. Among these Augustine was tlie earliest 
and most intluential, and it is significant that, o-s a 
Christian, he unites the idea of God with the 
anticpie overia and essentia. ‘ Ess(‘ntiam dico, (jute 
ovala Gra*ee dieitur, quam usitatius suhstantium 
vocamiis’ (ileTrin. v. P). When Anselm seeks (he 
most general predicate of things, he follows Augus- 
tinian terminology and thus prefers essentia to 
subsfajitia (ErdinH.nn, § 156. 3). Aquinas employs 
both essentia and substantia. In the strife between 
Nominalist and Realist, there comes about a change 
in terminology when rcalia is put as the predicate 
♦ f unirersalia. The defender of the orthodox, or 
Realistic, view was called a rea/iv (Enlmann, § 158). 
fVbelard introduces real iter into the diseus.sion of 
he problem (Eueken, Gesch. <1. j>liilos. Tertninol. 

). 65), while, at a later perio<l, Duns Scotus adds 
‘ealitas (ib. p. 68). Engii.Hh thought, as in Locke, 
vas inclined to adiqd ‘substance’ and ‘ e.s.scnce ’ 
0.8 expre.s.sions of Being, while the Germans use tlie 
ireok tv and the Latin res. Meister Eekhart uses 
Jink (Meister E<kluirt u. s. Janger, ed. Jo.stes, pp. 
36, 89, 90, etc.), a.s also Ding (ib. pp. 1, 80, etc.). 
Ectkhart further employs lourklich (\b. p. 86, etc.). 
.Jlaul)erg the Cartesian originated ‘ ontoso})hy ’ 
Metaphy.'iiea de enit quoe rectius Ontosophia,, 1660). 
Kant'> fuefercnce for Ding is well known ; Herbart 
u.se.s real. 

2 . History of tlie subject. The 7th cent. B.c. 
narks the beginning of ontological study. In 
Jliina, Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, advanced a 
letaphysical conception of Being under the head 
f Tao, or ‘ Nature.’ Lao-t.se gives the Tao a puiely 
negative sigiiiticance, and from it follows a nihi¬ 
listic morality of ‘ doing nothing.’ Like the emjiti- 
ness of a clay vessel, the hollow of an axle, the 
open space of a door, the Tao consists of nothing 
(T'ao Teh King, i. 11); yet from it were all things 
produced (ib. ii. 42). Among the ancient Hindus, 
the development of the philosophic V^eda resulted 
in a more intellectualistic conception of Being. 
The Upani^ads advance the idea of world-unity, 
and in their spiritual monism identify Nature with 
the Ego. As the juices of plants unite in honey, 
as rivers mingle in the sea, as salt pervades the 
ocean, so one element is found in all things. Thus 
teaches the Veda, whose philo.sophic formula is 
found in the following expression ; ‘ That which is 
that subtle essence—in it all that exists has its 
self. It is the true. It is the self, and thou art it 
—tat tvainasi ’ (ChhGLndogya Upan. vi. 8 ff.). This 
lofty conception of Beiii^ was unknown to the 
Greeks, for it did not receive recoraition in Eurojie 
until 1801-1802, when Anijnetil du Perron trans¬ 
lated the Ujiani^^s, whence it was taken up by 
Schopenhauer in 1819 and related to German 
philo.sophy. 

Among the Greeks, the preparation for a genuine 
conception of Being was made by the primitive 
Ionian philosophers, or physicists, who .sought to ex¬ 
plain Nature in terms of such physical phenomena 
os water, air, ether. In a more worthy fashion. 
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Parmenides develops a static monism wliich is 
directed against the ideas of both not-Being and 
Becoming ; at the same time, it is sulficiently iii- 
tellectuaiistic to identify Thought and Thing. In 
this spirit, he declares tliat Thinking and Being 
are the same— r6 yd.p aurd I'oei*' iarLv re Ko.i elvat (40). 
It is Being that is truly existent and not not-Being 
—iari yiip ehatf fiTjSh 5' o{jk ehai (43-44). This rather 
pointless utterance seems to indicate that, while 
Being exists as something permanent in thought, 
not-Being is an am)earance which exists only in 
ercei)tion—In opposition to this static view, 
leraclitus urges that Becoming is the highest 
principle, and {mints out that, since all things 
change— vdi/ra l>€l —there Is no principle of perma¬ 
nence to be found {.see 90 -91). Platons speculative 
philoso{)hy tends to reconcile the op|msed views of 
Parmenides, who taught him to seea the unchang¬ 
ing as the real, and Heraclitus, from whom he 
learned that substance could not be found in ever- 
changing {)henomena. Plato’s own conce{>tion of 
Being re{joses in his theory of Ideas, which latter 
represent realities in the midst of changing pheno¬ 
mena. The Idea, or Conce{)t, not only includes 
various things under it, but exercises a certain 
ontological function among them, giving them of 
its own reality. On the practical side, the Idea is 
the perfect ty{)e, of whicu the individual thing is 
an inferior imitation. This plastic conce{>tion of 
Ideas leads Plato to ascribe objective reality to 
them. The ground of this profound view seems to 
be found in the principle of permanence. The Idea 
poH8e.sses Being ^cause it is permanent, while the 
individual thing is unreal because it constantly 
change.s. In the myth of the Phaidrus (247), the 
Idea is looked u{)on as the ‘ colourless, formless, 
and intangible es-sence,’ which becomes visible to 
the mind as the latter rises to the celestial regions. 
In the Parmenides dial(^ue, the unity and per¬ 
manence of the objective Idea are {minted out. In 
contrast to Plato, Aristotle emphasizes t\\Q dynamic 
phase of reality, and develops a view whicn, with 
appro{)riate intellectualistic qualifications, is ener- 
gistic. In the Aristotelian metaphysics, the prin¬ 
ciple of Form takes tlie place of the Platonic Idea. 
This Forrn is contrasted with Matter, and both are 
regarded as causes, in addition to which are two 
otherH—Efficient and Final. These four principles 
constitute the foundation of Aristotle’s notion of 
Being (Met. i. 3). Aristotle thus inclines towards 
a causal conception of Being, where Plato had 
introduced a substantial one. In general, the 
results of Greek philosophy were iclealistic and 
static; they inculcated a spirit w hich w as plastic 
and formal. 

While Christianity, which had its root in practical 
Semitic traditions, had no systematic philosophy to 
offer, it furni.shed subsequent speculation with ideas 
of the soul, the world-w’holo, and God. At the 
same time, there resulted a new metaphysics which 
was marked by the methods of imvardness and 
transcendentalism. With Plotinus, the classic con¬ 
ception of Reality was superseded by ‘ that nature 
which is beyond Being ’ (Enneads, xiv.). And that 
which is xdtra esse is also ultra percipi^ so that it is 
known only by means of ecstatic contemplation. 
Augustine is less mystical in his deduction of 
sensus interior, for it is in a more psychological 
manner that he seeks to prove the existence of the 
self. His method, which a thousand years later 
was made famous by Descartes, is the sceptical 
one, in accordance with which the dubito implies a 
zogito (Beata Pita, § 7 ; Solil. ii. § 1 ; cfe 2 rin. x. 
§ 14). According to the same method, the Being 
of God is deduced (Coxx/ess. x. 40). In Scholastic 
{ihilosophy, the doctrine of Being connects itself 
with the idea of God and the nature of the Catholic 
Church. Anselm, following Augustine, endeavours 


to deduce the Being of God from the idea which we 
have of Him : for the Being of God which is both 
in inteller.tu el in re is more perfect as an idea than 
that which is in intellectu solo (Proslog. ii.). There 
is a second way in w liich the idealism of Plato was 
unit^ in Schohustic fashion with the Christian 
religion ; that i.s, in the opposition between Nomi- 
nali.sm and Keali.sm, which led to the conflicting 
mctaphy.sical mottoes ‘ iiniversalia sunt nomina, 

‘ univer.salia sunt realia.’ The resulting conce{jtion 
of Being was sometliing more than the plastic one 
of Plato; it w'as both internal and universal. For 
modern thinking, the way was still further pre¬ 
pared by the conflict over the supremacy of in¬ 
tellect (Thomas Aquinas) and will (Dun.s Scotus). 
Intellectualistic Tnomism re-ap{iearcd in Cud- 
w'orth’s Intellectual System and Clarke’s Demon- 
strution of the Being and Atirilmtes of God. The 
voluntarism of Scotus (‘ Quaestiones in secundum 
lilirum sententiarum,’ Distiiic. xlii. [Op. xiii. {^. 
443]) was uncon.sciously imitated by Kant and 
Schopenhauer, and by them related to the modern 
psychology of tb. ^ will. 

Modernism (which is not quite independent of a 
medije' alisiu which, in the instance of Ca.ssiodorus, 
used the term rnodernus in the 6th cent.) witnessed 
a continuation of Christian views of Being in 
Descartes’s scepticism. Like Augustine, Descartes 
connects cogito with dubito, and to the cogito adds 
ergo sum. Doubting is thinking, and thinking is 
existing. In this fashion, the (Cartesian ‘ Cogito, 
ergo sxinC (Medit. ii.) evinces the inness of the 
Christian conception of Being, while his Anselmic 
ontology rehabilitates the ideal of transcendence. 
Descartes, whose psychology lacks sufficient con¬ 
tent, state.s the modern problem of Being, and 
prepares the way for Spinoza, whoso mediajval fore¬ 
runner was Averroes. Spinoza revises Descartes’s 
view of mind and matter by regarding them, not 
as res cogitans and res externa, but as the attributes 
—cogitatio and extensio—oi the one substance. 
The result of his teaching is a rationalistic monism 
which identifies Being wdth Nature, and sets up a 
parallelism between mind and body. Leibniz, who 
makes possible the transition to Kant, takes a 
pluralistic view of Being, and regards the world as 
made up of an indefinite number of monads, wliich 
still admit of unity in the w'orld-whole, since they, 
being reflexions of the same world, represent 
reality in different grades of perception (Mona- 
dology, § 14) and participate in the one w'orld-plan 
by means of ‘ pre-established harmony ’ (New 
System, 1695), 

From dogmatism, Kant led modern metaphysics 
into criticism. Not only does he oi)po.se his 
modern forerunners, but he defies the whole Indo- 
Germanic tendency which in Vedanta, Platonism, 
and Spinozism hatl united Being with Thinking. 
In a certain sense, it w’as a sort of Semitism which 
led Kant to affirm the supremacy of practical 
reason, and to put ethics in the place of logic. 
Kant creates a duali.sm between Reason and 
Reality, between Thinking and Being, and thus 
declares that w’e cannot know tliings-in-themselves. 
First in order, in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
which leads to this concejition, is the idealization 
of Time and Space (‘Trans. /Esthetic’), both of 
which Kant regards, not as objective things, but 
as purely .subjective and yet permanent forms of 
sense. Kant’s motive for making Space and Time 
intuitive does not ap{)ear in the ‘ ./Esthetic,’ but is 
confessed later on in the discussion of the ‘ Anti¬ 
nomies of Co.smology.’ Here, in commenting 
upon the inevitable contradictions of reason, in 
connexion with which one may with equal cogency 
argue for the finitude or the infinitude of the world 
in time and space, Kant {joints out that these forms 
of sense are purely subjective, so that our attempt 
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to iiiul the heL;inningof the worKl in time and its concerning' Being in general upon the hn‘<is of 
limits in sj^iioo is a regrcssiis of represenUitions, consciousness. 

but not ontological progress {Kritik, pp. 505-507). From the .standpoint of methodology, two con- 
Therefore, God as the creator of the world, the siderations seem to guide all metaphysical Hj)ecula- 
soiil as eternal, the world as a whole—can novel tions: on the one side, thought is based upon the 
be known by the human mind. The categories oi principle of Substance^ on the other it is swayed by 
Quantity and Quality, Causality and Substance thtatoA Causality. Behind this distinction between 
are deiluced transcendentally from the under the substantial and the causal categories lies the 
standing itself (i 5 . p. 7711 '.), but the application o dillcrence between the laws of the mind— prin- 
these is determinecl by the conditions of a po.ssibh c^iuvi identitatis, principium rationis snffirientis. 
experience {ib. p. 115), and thus relates to the The Principle of Identity, which asserts that 
world of phenomena, not to that of noumena (i/). everything is what it is, persuades speculation to 
p. 236). Mathematics and pby.sics are made premi.se an immutable Being which ever maint.iins 
possible by a transcendental method which forbids its identity in the midst of change. In another 
all metaphy.sical and theological rea.soning. way, the Principle of SulHcient Reason, which 
Kant’s constructive tlioory of Being appears in the aflirms that everything that happens has a cause. 
Critique of Practical Reason and the Mciaphysic makes possible a second method of speculation 
of Morals, where he seeks to show how God, Free- which is as anxious to account for change a.s t!io 
dom, and Immortality, which are not i»remisses of first one was to elucidate Being. .\s a re.sult, 
the speculative understiinding, are still involved a.s philo.sophy has witnessed the devolopmmit of a 
‘postulates’ of practical rea.son. conception of Being, which, with I’ai nienides, 

Romantic philosophy in Germany accepted Plato, and Spinoza, has exalted Substance to the 
Kant's transcendental method of deducing know- highe.st station. Parallel to this, a dynamic 


ledge from the understanding itself, but did not 
lind it nece.ssary to adopt the re.strictive results 
of his investigation. Fichte found Being to con¬ 
sist in the self-positing ‘ Irh, whose fate it is 
to Oppose itself to the nicht-Ich for the sake 
of achieving moral destiny’ {Wissensehaffslehrc). 
Schelling’s notion of Being recalls the monism of 
Spinoza; yet, hen Schelling seeks in \\\s Idrnti’ 
tdts^philosophic to reconcile llleing and Thinking 
as opposites, he employs an cesthetical method. 
Hegel accimiplishes thi.s same reconciliation by 
means of the logical evolution of Being, througn 
stages of Sein, Dasein, Fiirsichsein, which corre¬ 
spond to the familiar metaphysical divisions of 
Ontology, Cosmology, and P.svchology. Realistic 
jihilosopliy in Germany found expre.s.sion, first of 
all, in Iferbart, who notes Kant’.s distinction 
between phenomena and noumena, and yet believes 
that appearance is a .sure indication of reality— 
Wie xic.l Srhein so vicl Hindcutung auf Scin 
{AUgemeine Met. § 307). With this assumption of 
modem Realism before him, Ilerbart constructs a 
static plurali.sni which seems to unite Parmenides 
with Leibniz; at the same time, and, after the 
manner of Anninas and Descartes, he elaborates 
an intellectuali.stic view of the .soul a.s the function 
of rcjirosentation. Schopenhauer accepts Kant's 
doctrine of Time, Space, and Causality, and 
relates these to the ‘ w<jrld as idea’ {VorstcAlung). 
Reality is found in the will, which is the true 
thing-in-itself, known immediately to the mind 
{Welt als Willeund Vorstdlung^ ^ 1). To be is 
thus to will, and the various kinds of Being— 
mineral, vegetable, animal, human —are so many 
grades of objectilication of the will-to-live {if). 
§§ 21, 23). As another realist, Lotze heeds Kant's 
warning against the empty thing-in-itself and 
seek.s Being in connexion with its qualifies. The 
origin of Being he puts down as unknowable {Met. 
5), and turns away from the idea of ‘ pure Being’ 
as something fictitious {ib. §§ 8 , 9). Lotze follows 
Herbart in making Being consist of relation, and 
formulates the expression, ‘ A thing is the realized 
individual law of its behaviour’ {ib. § 30), 

3 . The philosophy of Bein^.—The history thus 
presents some general principles, and indicates 
certain points by way of thought and terminology 
which speculation may fitly use. In contrast with 
the ancient setting of the problem, which consisted 
in a contlict between Being and not-Being, modern 
metaphysics involves the more deci.sive antithesis 
between the real and the phenomenal, between 
thing and aj)pe.'iranee. The modern conception is 
further enriched by a psychological content which 
enables the thinker to re-cast formal distinctions 


conception of the problem led to a more active 
formulation of tlie world-course, and, with 
Heraclitus, .\ristotle, and Leibniz, it tended to 
rai.se Causality to a similar eminence. In kee|»ing 
with this broad and far-reaching distinction, 
modern philo.sophy has re-cast this diU'erence 
between the sub.stantial and the causal so that it 
a.ssumes the contrast of intellect ami udll. The 
static Principle of Identity led metaphysics to 

S jstulate a Substance as the true expression of 
eing, and it was urged accordingly that a thing 
cannotqualitie.s unless it exist as .stimething 
luperior to them ; while the dynamic principle felt 
tself confron(<‘d b}' a serie.s of (dianges for which 
a Sullicient Cau.se must be furnished. Substantial 
ntcllertiialism, as defended by Ar|uin;us, Descartes, 
Herbart, and Lotze, sought to .show how a thing 
must exi.st before it can act; while, in opposition 
to this dogmatic view, the cau.sal voluntarism of 
Scotu.s, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Wundt fo\ind 
the Being of things to consist in the active 
principle which ruled their several states of 
hange. Where the substantial view prevailed, 
t was ‘No causality without substance’; the 
•ausalist retorted, ‘ Kcine Substantialitaf ohnt 
hiusalitdV (Wundt, Syst. d. Philos, p. 312). Of 
hese two 8 cho(»ls, the static, substantial, in- 
.elleetual one is the more orthodox ; the dynamic, 
causal, voluntaristic one is more advanced and 
critical. The perpetual conflict between the two 
may be seen in Aristotle’s criticism of Plato; 
Scotus’s Opposition to Aipiimis; and Kant’s cri- 
dque of Leibniz’s dogmatism. ()n the purely 
ormal side only two views of Being woulu thus 
;eem possible. 

On behalf of the substantial vicv\ it is pointed 
out that Being has a certain aflinitv for Substance, 
and is equally inclined towards the idea of 
permanence. For this reason the a<lvocate of the 
substantial view has not found it nece.ssary to 
defend a notion which consisted in the mere asser¬ 
tion of what .seemed obvious. I f anything w, it must 
be substantial, and that which is in a state of 
constant change cannot lie real. The inherent 
k\'eakne.ss of this view of Being became manifest 
when the metaphysics of substantialism endea¬ 
voured to relate the world of concepts to the world 
of jiercejits. Plato’s all-sutticient idealism i.s at 
variance with the notion of creation developed in 
Lhe Tinuvus. Medicevalism, with its idea of Being 
ojsi essentia^ could hardly advance beyond a negative 
view of reality. Spinoza regards Substance as 
lelf-conceived and self-dependent, but cannot 
ustify the attributes whicli, with the inodilica- 
ions, repre.sent the actual world of minds and 
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bodies. Kant, wJio saw tlio emptiness of the thing 
as Substance, placed reality beyond the realm of 
knowledge. The substantial view has the weak¬ 
ness that its ‘ Being ’ never reveals its own i)ro- 
perties, and is incapable of explaining the existence 
of things in human experience. (Jn the psyeho- 
lo^dcal side, the substantiral view looks upon the 
mind as something intcllec-tnal. Since the path to 
the mind was originally tlirough cogito, as with 
Augustine and Descartes, it was to be expected 
that the soul should he looked upon a.s something 
intellectual —res vogitdns. Moreover, conscious¬ 
ness seems ever to have a cognitive form, wliile 
mentality itself seems hardly separable from 
thought. NN ith regard to the conscious content, 
the richness and manifoldness of the cognitive 
process seem calculated to express the range of 
mentality, Avhile there appears to be no recess of 
the miria which is not accessible to self-conscious 
thinking. This Cartesian confidence has led 
philosof)hy to believe tliat every act of mind is an 
operation of thought. Where, as a second T»rocesH, 
feeling enters in, its determining feature, as I lerbart 
iointe<l out, is something which by way of arrest 
lappens to the i<b‘a ; so that feeling is a conscious¬ 
ness, or a cognition, of onr mental state. In tin; 
same way, volition is explained away a.s a cogitatio 
volitianis (Descartes), while the whole mind is 
surveyed in the light of tlie supremacy or sufli* 
ciency of the intellect. 

The causal ebo/; of Being is critical wlicre the 
substantial one is constructive and dogjnatic. 
A.ccordingly, it is claimed that t]\e mere existence 
of Being explains notliing, inasrimch as it does 
not account for action which takes place in the 
world. Where the Law of Identity seems to 
satisfy the mind that a thing is wliet it is, as 
‘ Ciohl is gold,’ the Law of Hullieient Bc.ason must 
further enter in to sliow how a thing relates to its 
own qualities, as gobl and its colour, its fusibility, 
its solubility, its value, etc. Hence, in Logic, it is 
said, ‘Hold is yellow in the light, fusible in (he 
fire, soluble in ai^ita regia, valuable in the market,' 
etc. The Brinciple of Causality is as etlicicnt in 
relating a thing to its (jualities as tlie notion of 
Substance is in adjusting it to itself, and meta¬ 
physics since Kant has tried to find not so much 
tlie tliing-in-itself a.s the thing in its onalities. 
Iron does not exist apart from hardness, ductility, 
and other metallic properties; colour is nothing in 
indenendcnce of qualities, from red to violet; 
mind tloos not exist except as thinking, feeling, 
willing. That which unites these .several states 
in so many distinct groiip.s is the 'J’liing, and in tlie 
inviolable connexion among metallic, chromatic, 
and conscious states is found the Being of metal, 
of colour, of mind. The causal view of Bein»^ 
relates a thing iiiinianently to its qualities and 
not trarrscemlcntally to it.s self, and tJius it is in a 
position to explain the niaiiife.st fact of cliange 
wliich to substantialism is a paradox. Since 
Being does not consist in one substance which can 
never abandon its ontological place, but is the 
cau.sal principle which relates the various states of 
Being to one another, it is conceivable that, with¬ 
in tlie circle of its own qualitie.s, a thing may 
change from one state to another, just as colour 
may be red or blue, conscioiisnes.s may be thought 
or volition, man may be eliibl or adult. In this 
spirit Lotze, who departs from the substantial 
view without accepting the causal one, declares 
that it is the Tiling that changes, not its qualities 
{Met, §§ 21, 24). The causal view, which pays 
attention to a thing's qualities and its changing 
states, hopes to find tlie real as the result of 
causality. , . r 

On the psychological side, the causal view of 
Being is furthered by voluntarism. This school 


involves a larger view of mind than that of self- 
consciou.s thought, ju.st as it extends its borders 
beyond tlie human to tlie animal mind. The 
origin of mind .seem.s more intolligihio when inter¬ 
preted voluntaristically, for life begins in action 
rather than in tliouglit (cf. Paulsen, Introd. to 
Philos, bk. i. ch. i.) Further, the goal of life appears 
to be .set by practical intere.sts rather than by specu¬ 
lative ideals, and life is realized in action rather 
than in thought. Like Fichte, Faust describes the 
root of life in tlie w ill, and begins his translation of 
St. John by .saying, ‘ Ini Aufayig war die That,' In 
addition to these popular considerations, voluntar- 
i.srn is entitled to .some ontological respect wdien it 
is observed how simple and self-evident volition 
really is. Schopenhauer, who has advan<;ed tlii.s 
view' most vigorously, aftirnied, ‘The will is 
groundle.ss’ {Welt nis Wille and Vorstellung, §20), 
for which reason he reduced all reality to it. In 
this way, the simplicity of (ho 'will seems to 
satisfy the philosooliical demand for unity as the 
es.sence of reality and mentality. On the psycho¬ 
logical side, Hdlfding has declared, ‘As Kros was 
made one of tlie <,)ldcst and at the same time one 
of the youngest of the gods (as also the child of 
poverty ami wealth), so the will may, according to 
the point of view’, be represented as the most 
primitive or as the most complex and derivative of 
mental products’ (i\7/c7/. ch. vii, §1). Such con 
sidcrations seem to indicate that the will, wliiU 
not s<i cliar.'K'teristic as cognition, is pijs.se.ssed of 
as much ontological .significance. The .sub.stantial 
view is ;l survival of an antiquity which rej)osed 
in tlic ide.is of the jilastic and intellectual ; causal 
voluntarism is the typical modern view of tho.se 
who are Kantians ratfier than Platonists. The 
can.sal view' has the advantage of explaining the 
world of phenomena as seen in modern science, just 
as it is in harmony w’ith the modern life-ideal of 
energism. 

A more restricted view of Being is discussed in 
connexion wdth r/iotiisrn and diadisui {qq. v.), These 
tlicoric.s are one remove from tlie central problem 
of tlie real, for they concern themselves with tlie 
idea of Being in its forms of the mental and 
material ; nevertheless, modern philosophy has 
laid u[)on them a certain amount of inetaj)hysical 
re.sporisibility. In the larger sense, cla.s.sic specula¬ 
tion was monistic, while Christianity, with its 
distinction between the natural and the spiritual, 
emphnsized «luaUsni. But in connexion with 
pliilosophy, the i.s.sne was not raised until the 
dawn of modernism, when Descartes separated 
mens from coi'pus, and distingni.shed res rogifans 
from res extensa. At a later date, Wolt! dis¬ 
tinguished ‘monist’ from ‘dualist,’ although at 
an carli(‘r period Thomas Hyde had emjdoyed 
‘dualism’ to describe the religion of Zoroaster. 
The.se twm tlieorie.s <lo not attemi)t to solve the 
problem of Being, hut confine their attention to 
the relation existing between its two phases, mind 
and matter. Of the two, dualism has the advan¬ 
tage on the side ttf statement, when it declarea 
that we are confronted by a twofold .serie.s of 
things, hetw’een wliich there is a cans;il connexion. 
But, from the standpoint of solution, monism 
seems to be in the ascendancy, inasmncdi as it is 
better calculated to avoid ceVtain metaphysical 
pitfalls. The devices of dualism appear at once 
w'hcn Descartes, unable to jn.stify the causal 
connexion betw’cen mind and matter, attributes 
the interaction to the intervention of the Deity. 
This precipitated Occasionalism, w’hich looked 
upon the motive which arouses bodily motion, as 
w’ell as on the stimulus wliich produces sen.sation, 
as occasional, hut not efficient, causes of the 
interaction. Man is innocent of it, a.s we know 
from tlie lack of causal consciou.sness, argues 
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Goiilin(*x ; for, just as Descartes had evinced 
h\' liis Ctxjito, i'.njo sum, so the want of 
causal etluiency appears in a Ne.scio, ergo non 
facia (Iv. I'isclier, })>'.^'rarfes and /lis School, tr. 
Gordv, ]). o3'J note). Malehranche accounted for 
the connexion between stiiuulus and sensation by 
decJaJin;^^ ‘Nous voyons toutes cboses en Dieu ’ 
{Ixccherches de la vlrild, p. 378). Leibniz sought 
to explain apparent interaction by means of a 
pre-established harmony, in accordance with 
which tlic i)bases of mind and body corresnonded, 
like the dials of two mutually adjusted, but dis¬ 
connected, clocks (.Vc/r lGi)o)~au aualooy 

kvliicb (ieuliijcx before him liad emj)loyed {Kthica, 
p. 1‘24 note). That wliich stamls in tlie way of 
dualistic interaction between the mental and cor¬ 
poreal phases of Heino is, tirst, causalifg which, 
as a catej^ory, seems to be limited to the physical 
world. At the same time, the scepticism of 11 nine, 
the criticism of Kant, and the realism of Lot/.e 
tend to make all interaction between things im¬ 
possible, just as they leave tlie way open to a view 
of causa imomnens, as a result of which all thin^^s, 
material and mental alike, interact by virtue of 
their participation in the one real Heinj^ who is the 
World-Ground. A second ditliculty appears in 
the form of the conservation of energt/ which, as 
a pliysical theory, can sutler no adiiition to or 
subtraction from the j.tiven amount of ener^iv in 
nature. Certain curious devices to surmount this 
difficulty are summed up by Navillo {La Liberie et 
le determifiisin>\ 1890). 

Monism, which advances a theory of psycho¬ 
physical parallelism between the mental and 
material phases of Being, tends to do away w ith 
the sharp dill’erence between mind and b<.>dy. 
Spinoza, who founded monism, makes interaction 
unneces.sary by assuming, ‘ ordo et connexio rerum 
idem est atque ordo et connexio idearum’ {Ethica, 
lib. ii. prop. vii.). The whole problem, w'hich 
lapse<l for a century betw'een Leibniz and the new 
psychology, is taken up in a Spinozistic fashion by 
Holl’ding, who declares tlmt ‘ both the j»arallelism 
and the projjortionality between the activity of 
consciousnes.s and cerebral activity point to an 
identity at bottom. The dill'erence which remain.s 
in spite of points of agreement compels us to 
suppose that one and the same principle has found 
expression in a double form ’ {Psych, ii, 8 ). But the 
monist of to-day, who hesitates to characterize 
this tertiary principle which embraces mind and 
body, lapses from the pantlieism of Spinoza into 
an agnosticism of his owm. The statement of 
monism is unsatisfactory in still other ways. On 
the logical side, the Law of Identity prevents our 
saying ‘ Mens est corpus,' and it is towards such 
an identification that the monist constantly tends. 
Secondly, monism is c(jnfronted by an empirical 
challenge, w’hen it seeks to treat mind and Inxly 
as though they were not dissimilar. Both monism 
and dualism are shortsighted in regarding mind 
and body as thotigh they were parallel pha.ses of 
Being which meet upon the same plane; a more 
satisfactory view escapes the dilemmtis of the 
problem by relegating the lx)dy to a place lower 
than the ontologh-al position of the mind, as is 
done by Hegel .'uid Schopenhauer. 

The result of this survey of Being as an on¬ 
tological problem has been to show how a static, 
substantial, and monistic conception of Being was 
elaborated by the intellectual ism of antiquity; 
w’hile a dynamic, causal, and dualistic notion was 
the product of voluntaristic modernity. In 
general, it appears that Being, which does not 
consist of any particular thing, is best unilerstood 
in connexion with the idea of order, which w’ith 
the ancients was >c 6 cr/^ov, witli moderns nniura. 
To he thus means to have jx)sition in tlie one world- 


order, so that a thing receives reality, not by 
lartaking of a certain imaginary w'orld-stuff, but 
»y participating in the world-order. A critical 
doctrine ot Being will not find it necessary to 
a.ssume a negative attitude towards phenomena 
which were prized by the ancients because of their 
a'.sthetic fitne.ss, by moderns on account of their 
scientific .significance. At the same time, it is un- 
w'i.se to repose all faith in noumena, as though the 
world were one of mere things and contained no 
persons. In the totality of the world of Being, 
phenomena, noumena, and pneumata have their 
place, and a theory of reality i.s comj)clIed to 
examine the phenomena t»f inner as w'cdl as of 
outer experience, A total view of Being thus 
includes liumanity and nature, just as it is made 
ip of the world of persons and the world of 
things. 

I.iTBRATCRB.—In addition to the uorks cile<l in the article, 
special refcreijce may he made to the folIou iiiK Bowne, 
Mitaphi/sics, New York, 1882; Bradley, Appi'arance and 
luidity, l>ondon, 189:1; Eucken, Die Knihfit tlfs {ieiste$Uben», 
Lfipzij;, 1888; Fullerton, Metaphy/^ii'M, New York, 19()4; 
Lotze, Mi>tixpfiysics, tr. Bosamjuft, l.ondon, 1887 ; Ormond, 
Concepts of Philosophy, New York, I'.MKl; Paulsen, Introdfu'- 
tion to Philosaph;/, tr. Thilly, New York, 1895; Wundt, System 
der I'hilo.'Htphie, Leipzig. ISSy. 

Gmahli-:.s Guay Shaw. 

BHL.—See Baal. 

BELIAL, BELIAR.—These two names, as 
will be shown below, are but dillereut forms of 
!lie same word. Belial is the older; Beliar is a 
iiodilicatiou of it. 

I Belial. — In the AV' Belial wa.s usually 
renderetl as a Tuoper name, as, e.g., ‘daughter of 
kdial ’ (I S D®) ; i>ut UV u.sually translates such 
)lira.ses as though Belial were an adjective. Thus 
daughter of Belial’ becomes in UVTn ‘wicked 
woman.’ 

Belial occurs in the earliest .strata of the narra¬ 
tives of Judges and Samuel, in writing that is 
coeval with the J document, if not a part of it. 
From this time on, the word is useJ in prose 
narratives and late poetry as a genitive descriptive 
of certain classes of j)eople. Tims we find ‘ man 
or men) of Belial’(1 8 2 ")’^ 3 i>’-*, 2 S lb’ 20', Pr 
6'3); ‘fum (<.r sons) of Belial’ (Dt \:V\ Jg 19^ 
‘20'*, 1 S 2 ''' BF ‘25”, 2 8 ‘23^ 1 K 212 Cii 13’); 
daughter of Belial’ (1 8 I'**) ; ‘person of Belial’ 
Pr G‘*); ‘ witness of Belial ’ (Pr ; ‘ eoiinsellor 
of Belial’ (Nah I” [AV, ‘ a wicked counsellor’]); 

‘ tiling of Belial ’ (Dt IS** [BV ‘ bjise thought ], P.s 
4 p( 8 > [KV ‘an evil disease’] lOD [KV, ‘ba.se 
thing’]). In but two instances in the UT is it 
used differently: in Ps i K‘‘-** >*• *> (=2 8 2 ‘ 2 ®) the 
‘w’adysof Belial’ Am) are mailc syntmyiiioas 

with the ‘ conls of death,’ ‘cords of Sheol,’ and 
snares of death,’ as though Belial, like Sheol, were 
a proper name for the under world. Again, in Nal» 
2 ' ( 1 ‘®) Belial is u.sed as a name for a great evil 
pow'er. liV translates it here ‘ the wicked one.’ 

There are, then, three u.ses of the word in the 
OT : ( 1 ) as a genitive, designating a worlldess, 
wicked, or disagreeable person or thing ; ( 2 ) the 
under world; and (3) a great wicked p<iwer.* Of 
the.se u.ses, the first i.s by far the most common, 
there being but one example each of the second 
and third. 

The etymology of Belial haa long puzzled interpreters. It 
it explained in the Talmud {Sanhedrin, 1116) aa from Ad 
without’) and Sip (*> ‘ yoke’)—an explanation which Raahl 
echoes (see Kashi on Dt IS'"*). Cheyne (loc. cit.) reganla it at 
from nSy' A 2 (== * one may not oacend ’). He compares the 
l.-ibylonian xnntu la tarat, the ‘land without return,' and be- 
inves the wonl to designate ‘ the depth which lets 110 man 
return,’ and ao ‘ the watery abyas.’ Theae two are not quite 
Wnonymoua In Semitic thought. The * land without return ’ 

* Cheyne, Expositor, 1805,4.85-4S9, hel<l the three uaea to mean 
,1) ‘ subterranean waters'; (2) ' hopeleaa ruin ’; and (8) ' worth- 
leas scoundrel ’; butthis classification does not seem so accurate. 
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would Buit the meaning In Pa 18!^ ( = 2 S 228) only. Ciarvie 
(HMtinga’ Dli, s.v.) thinks ^2 may be for and *?;;» philo- 
logically changed from the whole me.'ining ‘lord of the 
forest ’—an etymology wliich, so far as the preHCJit writer can see, 
has notljing to coinnuMid it. Uonimel («X7>7’viii, 472) regards 
it as a trunsliteralion of the Babylonian Belili, with which 
Cheyne had previously compared it—a deity worshipped in 
early times who afterwards made a Journev to the lower world 
(cf. Jostrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. pp. 417, 576, 588, 689, and 
593). Bandissin (HxpT ix. 40ff.) and Oxford Ueb. Lexicon 
(p. 116a) hold to the etymology Sy’ without worth.’ Sy’ 

is a pood Hebrew root used only in the Hiph. in the sense of 
‘ avail' ‘ profit.' This etymology suits the great majority of OT 
passages. Baudissiri regards the meaning" wickedness ’ as late. 
Moore remarks (‘Judges’ (19“J in Inter. CHl. Com.) that the 
etymology is dubious. 

This must be said of the comparison of Belial 
witli Belili: Belial is clearly a designation of Sheol 
in Ps 18*, while at the end of the Babylonian 
poem called ‘ Ishtar’s Descent,' Belili is a sister of 
Tammuz, whose lover Tshtar re.sr.\ied him from the 
und(;r world. If Ps 18 contains an early sub¬ 
stratum, or if we may look to poetry, even when 
late, to preserve archaic usage, we might regard 
Belial as originally a name for Sheol. Since the 
shades were unsubstantial beings, Belial as a 
qualitative genitive might easily come to signify 
‘worthless,’ ‘disagreeable,’ then ‘wicked.’ Its 
amdication to the arch-enemy in Nahum would 
also he natural. Brigg.s (‘ Psalms,’ in ICC. i. 142, 
lo 2 ) regards ' worthless ’ as the original mcaninj^, 
and the application to Sheol as the derived signih- 
cance. Its real origin is, however, still obscure. 

2 . Beliar. — Beliar is a later form of Belial, the 
final liipiid / having been changed into its kindred 
liquid r in accordance with a phonetic law common 
to many languages. The earliest occurrence of 
this form of the name is in the Sibylline OrarlcSt 
ii. 107 and iii. 63 and 72.* In tlie former of these 
passages Beliar is the great evil power of the 
world, or Antichrist; in tlie latter, he is represented 
as an emissary proceeding from Rome. In the 
Ascension of Isaiah, Beliar f is mentioned in the 
following itassages ; 1**-® 2"* 42 . 4.16. is 51.4.1® 

He is invariably regarded as the Antichrist, or 
great king of this world wiio lias ruled it since it 
came into being. In thi.s character he practically 
takes the place of Satan ; king Manas.seh is, for 
example, said ( 2 ^) to liave ‘ turned in his heart 
to serve Beliar.’ In the Testamenls of thr Tu:di< 
Patriarchs considerable light is shed on the con 
ceptions ot Beliar then cuircnt. He is the .source 
of imjmrity ; he sends evil spirits against men ; 
but he cannot overcome a cliasie man (Reuben, 2 , 
4 , and 6 ). His wtu Us are to (joil's law as tiarkness 
to light, hut the Me.s.siah will bind him (Levi, 18 
ami 19). He is the source of lying, but he flees 
from the man who avoids wrath and lies, and the 
Messiah will wrest from him his captives (Daniel, 5). 

The conception of Beliar in this apocryphal 
literature is identical with that of 2 Co 6 '*, wliere, 
according to the best attested reading, Paul a-sks; 
‘ \\Hiat concord hath Christ with Beliar?’—Beliar 
being evidently equivalent to Satan, or Antichrist. 

The character ol Beliar as Antichrist is a natural 
outgrowth of the per.soiiification of Belial in Nah 
H* ( 2 M. 

Litbraturs.— viii. (1897) 423,472, ix. 40ff.; Bousset, 
Antichrist Legend, 1896, pp. 20, 171, 172; Charles, Ascension 
of Isaiah, 1900, p. 7 ; Kautzsch, Apokryphen, 1900, ii. 461 ; 
Garvie, in Hastings’ DB 1. 268 f. ; Cheyne, BBi, col. .52.5-527 ; 


Kohler, J£ ii. 668. 


Gkokge a. Barton. 


BELIEF.— 1 . Definition.—* Belief ’ is the mental 
state of assurance or conviction, the attitude of a 
mind towards its own exjieriences in which it 
accepts and endorse.^ tliem as referring to reality, 
a:> liaving real signilicance or value. In taking 

• The variant Belias arose from the naturalizing of the woixi 
as a Greek noun. 

i The Klbionic form. Bcrial. is a corruuLion. 


over the term from popular terminology, Psyclio- 
logy has had to encounter the dilliculties usually 
involved in such transference. The vagueness and 
consLMjuent ambiguity of a term as popularly 
einphjyed tend to cling to it when it passes into 
the hands of the scientist, and it is only after 
considerable controversy that its connotation 
settles down into the definite and stable form 
nece.ssary for scientific purposes. This has been 
the case with the term ‘belief.’ By certain 
writers, e.g. Sir W. Hamilton, ‘belief’ has been 
employed U) denote a state of mind specifically 
differing from that to which the name ‘ knowledge ’ 
is given, namely, that state in which we accept as 
true a proposition for which rational grounds are 
not forthcoming. According to Hamilton, we 
believe first principles or axioms, we know what¬ 
ever is h)gically deduced from such. James Mill, 
on the other liand, as.sigiis the name to every 
species of assurance and conviction, the assurance 
of what is l)efore our eyes as of that which we 
only remember or expect; of what we know by 
direct perception, a.s well as of what we accept on 
the evidence of testimony or of reasoning. To 
this Bain and otluns have objected tliat, in the 
ca.se of a present reality, belief has no \)laco ; it 
can be introduced only by a fiction or figure. The 
believing state relates to representative not to 
presentative experiences. The judgment ‘I see 
tlie sun ’ is full fruition, the judgment ‘ I can see 
the sun by going out of doors ’ affords scope for 
belief or disbelief. All these differing views could 
no doubt bo supported and illustrated by reference 
to popular usage. But, as J. S. Mill properly 
pointed out, the strife between philosophers ‘is 
not likely to terminate until they perceive that 
the real question is, not what the aistinction is, 
but what it shall be ; what one among several 
differences already known and recognized the word 
shall he employed to denote’ [Examination of Sir 
WUliani Hamilton's Philosophy, 1872, p. 78 n.). 
The contribution of Brentano lias assisted materi¬ 
ally towards this desired end. By his analysis of 
judgment [Urtheil) he has been largely instru¬ 
mental in giving to the concept of belief definite¬ 
ness and fixity of meaning—logical connotation in 
short. ‘Judgment,’ as regarded by Brentano 
[Psychologic, p. 266ff.), is the attitude of mind 
assumed towards suggested fact, either by affirma¬ 
tion or denial. It is to be distinguished from the 
mere thinking of, the simple awareness of, the 
suggestion ; inasmuch as in the act of judgment 
there goes with the presented suggestion acceptance 
or rejection on the part of the subject. Stout 
calls this state ‘the Yes-No consciousness,’ and 
proposes to use the two terms ‘judgment’ and 
‘ belief ’ as equivalent. There are methodological 
objections to this, but the suggestion is neverthe¬ 
less significant. It is more accurate to say, as 
Baldwm does, that belief is the subjective side of 
iudgment. This statement represents what may 
oe called the prevalent view among present-day 
psychologists. In the act of belief, then, the 
individual conscious subject orientates^ himself 
towards reality in one of two ways. Either he 
accepts the suggestion as applying to, as qualify¬ 
ing, reality ; or he refuses it, puts it away from 
him. Tliis latter aspect of tlie act it is cu.stomary 
to call ‘disbelief.’ But, as is now generally re¬ 
cognized, disbelief is a kind of belief whicli, with 
reference to tlie particular suggestion, takes a 
negative form. It, as much as the affirmative 
form, entails a given attitude on the part of the 
subject towards the real. The opposite of belief 
is not disbelief but doubt. 

( 1 ) Psychological character.—When we directly 
inspect or introspect this state of c()nsciousne.ss, 
we find that it possesses a character akin to that 
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of an emotional experience. There is a pleasurable 
oense or feelinp: of repose, of iinvara stabilitj'. 
«ucli as comes from the resolution of dilHculties, 
the demolition of obstacles, the harmonizin}' of 
conllictin^ elements. Ba^ehot ha.s called Iwlief 
the emotion of conviction. From this point of 
view, belief may be re<j:arded as a primary 
psychical experience, a state which cannot be 
reduced to factors more fundamental than itself. 
It is contributed to and determined by variou: 
psychical factors, but in itself it is distinctive 
unique, and unmistakable. It is easily distinguish 
able from doubt, which, in itself and apart from 
sin)porting beliefs, is a disa^^reeable experience, 
involving a sense of susj)ense and strain, of in 
stability and balllenient—a state w hich the subject 
normally strives to transcend. 

( 2 ) Belirf (jnd the fednn) of reality, — Belief 
ought to be, but is not always, distinguished fron 
another nKnlilication of consciousness, namely, the 
feeling of reality, or ‘ reality feeling,’ as it is termed 
by Bahlwin, to wdiom the di.stinction is due. This is 
also a primitive and unanalyzable mode of conscious 
experience. It acco?np;inies simple sense-presenta¬ 
tions—a colour, a tone, a smell, etc. ,* these are 
‘just there,’ coming to u.‘« ^ith a vividness and 
indubitability whidi j)ut all considerations of 
accejiting or rejecting out of tlie qm'stion. 'I’here 
is no thought of cofujieting <»r conliicting alter¬ 
natives; each experience exists, so to sfxeik, 
absolutely in its own moment and in its own right. 
To give this .state the nanu’ of primitive credulity, 
a.s Bain docs, is to identify dillerent experiences. 
The ‘reality feeling’ state, no doubt, furnislies 
the stutf out of which judgments are formed, l>ut 
a.s such it ha.s not arrived at that stage. Judgment 
involves .selection, the definite clioice of ‘this’ 
from ‘other’ irrelevant or conflicting so-c.alled 
facts; and belief, in thi.s regard as the subjective 
side of judgment, may be called a state of resolved 
doubt. Now, in the ‘reality feeling’ state doubt 
cannot appear. 

(3) Belief and apprehension.—It is worth while 
also to insist further on the distinction men¬ 
tioned above betw’een belief and the mere [)resence 
of an idea or complex of idea.s, or, as Brentano 
would say, between ‘judgment’ and ‘ apprelien- 
sion. The distinction is between tliinking of 
something and accepting that tlumght a.s apply¬ 
ing to reality. It i.s pos.«;ible to entertain an idea, 
to give it for a time immtal hospitality, Avitliout 
corning to the point of definitely a.s.senting to it or 
definitely refu.'^ing to a.ssent to it. We may think, 
c.^., of Macbeth or Bluebeard, without necessarily 
involving ourselves, at the time of thinking, in the 
affirmation or denial of the existence of these 
personage.s. The non-seientifie person may receive 
statement.s a.s to the speed of light or the rlistance 
of the moon from the earth, ami feel no obligation 
to pass a judgment on their truth or falsity. It i.s 
no doubt true, as Stout lias pointed out, that ‘the 
existence of an object means bn- us tliat ... it 
forms a determination or qualification of reality in 
general. Unle.ss tlie tlionght of this reality, how¬ 
ever vague it may be, is at the .same time an affir¬ 
mation of it, no specific thought of a specific object 
is pos.sible’ {Analytic Bsycholcyip i, 112 ). But this 
remark aflects tlie case only in the event of the 
distinction between mere apprehension and liclief 
being draw n so that the latter falls out of cognitive 
consciousness entireljg It is a relative distinction, 
in the .•^en.se that both members of it must be 
regarded as aspects of the cognitive act. But, as 
Stout him.self allows, it is ultimate from the point 
of view of analysis, and is a distinction well w'orthy 
of being borne in mind. 

(4) Brltrf and knoirledye. — \t i.s customary to 
distinguish ‘belief’ from ‘knowledge,’ and some 


philosophical writers, a.s we have seen, have drawn 
a sharp line of demarcation between them. There 
is, on epistemological grounds, undoubtedly 
w'arrnnt for the distinction. But this mu.st not 
lead to the conclusion that knowledge is intrin¬ 
sically diflerent from belief when these two are 
considered psychologically. From this point of 
view' we may rather say that knowledge is belief 
at its liigbest power. 

‘ To know ’ is to have the complete.st a.s.suranco, to 
recopiize that wdiich is ‘known’ as definitely and 
firmly fixed within a system of fact. We can 
a.ssign the ground for it, i.e., we can show liow it 
is related to and consists with the other elements 
of the system. We hold it fast. The higli degree 
of as.surance here leads to wrong distinctions as 
in ‘I do not believe, I know.’ The <*orrect, if 
nedaiitic, statement in such a case would be, ‘ I 
Know’ and therefore I believe.' ‘Knowledge’ 
refers to the objective grounds on which the 
subjectivt? assurance (belief) rests, ft is clear, 
however, at the .same time that the two states are 
not conterminou.s. While it is impossible to refer 
to a know ledge state wliieh is not also a belief- 
state, it is, of eourso, manifest that not every ease 
:>f belief is a case of knowledge, 'rims, truly 
enough, knowledge i.s sometime.s referred to ;i.s a 
ipecies of the genus belief. Beliefs are judged to 
be either true or false. This in itself indicates 
the wider denotation of the term a.s eonifwireil wilh 
knowledgt*.’ Here it may not be unprofitable to 
rein.'irk th.it tin* passing of smdi judgments involves 
eicnuice to criteria which are beyonil the juirview 
of psychology. Beliefs, ‘false’ as well a-s ‘true,’ 
are f;iet.s of mental experience, and from the p.sy- 
chologist's point of view both are of equal interest 
and Worth. The question for him is not how they 
come to lie valueil as true or false, but bow they 
come to be beliefs—this special kind of mental 
existent. The justiheation or eomlemnation of a 
belief is a logical or epistemological task. The 
explanation of this bidief is another matter. 
Belief doe.s not ineN’itably wait nT>on knowledge; 
it is not always ratiliiation of a clear in.^iglit into 
the truth of things. On the contrary, beli**f as a 
rule is anteceilent to knowledge ; jiroof is an after¬ 
thought. It is not, tlierefore, suflieient to refer to 
the rational grounds of a Ixdief, in the attemjit to 
explain it; the causes which bring it alxmt, the 
.sources from which it derives its vitality, are to be 
souglit not merely in the region of tlio logical 
understanding. 

2 . Factors in Belief.—( 1 ) The eoynitiee. factor.~~ 
Undoubtedly belief must be in ndation to some 
mode of cognitive eonseiuusness : a sen.se-pcrcept, 
a memory-image, an idea or train or complex of 
idea.s. IMiesc furnisli the immediate points of 
reference fur any belief. The question remains 
as to how far they may be regarded as the efleetive 
eau.se.s, the im|»ortant and central determining 
factors, in any given case of l>elief. To put it 
otherwise, are we to consider the ilevelopraent of 
belief to be governed by purely cognitive or in¬ 
tellectual conditions? 

James Mill, following Hume, may be taken aa 
an example of those wlio have a bia.s towards an 
affirmative answer to this question. H. Sjiencer 
and Bain (in the amended version of bis view on this 
subject) follow suit. Hume, who speaks {Inquiry 
comerning Human Understanding, § v. nt. ii. 1) 
of belief a.s a more vivid, lively, forcible, lirm, 
steady conception of an object than that which the 
iniagin.ition alone i.s ever likely to attain, seeks to 
show that the superiority of belief in these regards 
arises from a customary conjunction of the ooject 
with .something present to the memory or sense. 
James Mill devotes his elalwrate and suggestive 
chapter on ‘Belief ’ in h\» Analysis of the Phenomena 
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of the Human Mintt to the workin;^^ oot of Ilunie’s 
hint and to atteniptiti^ to trace all forms of belief 
to the ‘grand cornintiliensivc law of association.’ 
No instance can he adduced, he holdly says {op. 
cM. p. 1367), in which any tiling besides an indis¬ 
soluble association can be sliowii in }>elief. Thus, 
for example, the belief that we see extension and 
figure as well as colour, is referred Uy the almost 
invariable and constant conjunction of our visual, 
tactile, and muscular sensations. So tliat, when 
we have the sensation of colour, we cannot avoid 
having the ideas of extension and figure along with 
it. 'riiere is a certain inner incoherence in tliis 
doctrine, as has, indeed, been [loinbul out by J. S. 
Mill. 'The elder Mill, in introdm'ing tlie illustra¬ 
tions here quoted, states that in the.se ca.sc.s it is 
generally admitte<l that we receive no .sensation 
but that of modilication of light. This at once 
brings the doctrine of indissoluble assocuation into 
c[Uestion, bec.'iuse we liave here a case (one of 
many) in which such an association does not lead 
to belief, her, those who are interested in these 
matters, and wlio follow in Mill’s track, do not 
belic've that they .see extension and figure, or they 
declare that tliey entertain this belief only at 
times when they are ofl' their guard. I'liere are 
thus two contlicting attitudes possible with regard 
to the same fact, and there clearly must be in at 
least one of the two cases a determining factor 
i»thcr than association. A.ssocindion cannot be 
ma<le the key word with regard to belief any more 
than it can with regard to knowledge, ft should, 
neverth(‘lc>s, be recognized here that the operation 
of a.ssociation has undoubtedly an influence on 
many beliids. It appears, however, that a.ssocia- 
tion is ell'cctive not so nunrh a.s a factor in setting 
uj) the belief ius in conserving and .supporting it 
once it is set up. This is hinte<l at by Hume (op. 
n't. § v. pt. ii.). When If. Spencer tries to show 
that association is the central primtiple, the 
ultimate mental uniformity liere, he is not success¬ 
ful. It is true, as he says, that if certain states of 
(tonsciousness alisolutely cohere in certain ways, we 
are obliged to think them in those ways. But this 
proves nothing; it would bo equally true and 
equally unedifying to state tliat, if we are obliged 
to think certain facts in certain ways, then they 
mu.st absolutely cohere in consciousne.ss in these 
ways. We cannot solve the problem of belief by 
the mechanical formula ‘indissoluble connexion.’ 
To complain, as .1. S, Mill has done, that it leaves 
no distinction between the belief of the wise and 
the belief of fools, is beside the mark, because it 
introduces an epistemological point. But the 
complaint indicate.s a point worthy of note in this 
connexion, namely, that a belief rooted in and 
supported by an association and widely held may 
be refused and contradicted by a few who have 
‘ thought more’ about the facts in question. And, 
as more and more people are induced to think with 
or after the pioneers, the new belief begins to over¬ 
top the old and finally almost, if not altogether, 
obscures it. The familiar case of the lielief that 
the sun moves round the earth illustrates this 
point. To say that the new belief that the earth 
moves round the sun is due to a counter-association 
is to play with words. It is due to the fact that 
this relation has come to be seen as a necessary 
part of a whole system of iileas with reference to 
the physical universe. And it is here that vve come 
upon the most imjiortant condition of belief so far 
08 cognitive factor.s are concerned. The percejition 
of a given element of experience as fitting into and 
harmonizing with the rest of experience, in so far 
as this has been thought by us, gives it an irre¬ 
sistible claim upon our acceptance. The require¬ 
ment of system, of ordered connexion, is the 
profoundest need of the intellect, and according as 


this need is met will belief be imluced. Belief 
determined on .sucli grounds is equivalent to know- 
ledge, and the further discussion of the conditions 
here would lead U" into the heart of the problem.s 
of the theory of knowledge. See KpiSTKMOLOaY. 

{‘2) J'kfz emotiojial factor.- - ll is manifest, how¬ 
ever, that, as has already been jioiuted out, human 
beliefs dc; not always rest u{)om such grounds. It 
is not unusual to lind belief <letennined by other 
considerations than reference to systematic con¬ 
nexion. It has been widely recognized that 
emotional elements apjiear as factors in the incite¬ 
ment and sustenance of l)e!i(if.s. It has been noted 
that the state of belief has in itself a certain 
emotional colouring. Thus Hume says that ‘ the 
<lifre*rence between fiction and bolli-f in some 
sentiment or feeling whicli is annexed to the latter, 
not to f’ii> forim;r’ (oy>. cit. fcj v. pi. ii.). But it is 
not av an ‘sp<et of the resultant that feeling is 
here lobe con ^idered, but ratlier as a <leterminant of 
tlie ,e;.»ecrs leading to that result. The unavailing 
emotioru disposition, the mood of an hour or of 
an «-po..i; in life, will materially intliience the 
beli'g.s o' the individual. Smlt irillnenees act 
mt .li itafy. Beligious fervour, social enthusiasm, 
h./'e, anger, e.g., j)retlispose the suVijeet to select 
ane’ li/ accept tlio.se idea.s which harmonize with 
arm nouri'^h the disposition or mood. In the most 
general a.-t a-t of this consideration it is to be 
noted that -n the sanguine, youthful period of life, 
when vitality is liigli, belief as a rule flourishes 
more abundantly than in the colder and more 
discriminating period of advanced years. Again, 
a.s James has pointed out, theorie.s of a pe.ssimistic 
tyi’C, which tend to darken and chill the life of 
feeling, arc not readily or widely believed, even 
though they may aqipear satisfactory to tlie under- 
.standing. Tlicy meet witli an inarticulate, hut 
none the less stubborn, opposition in the region of 
the emotions. 'Ihey run counter to the average 
mood of hunnanity. On the one hand, tlie harmony 
of a particular belief with the emotional mood in- 
tensilies and cnriclies the feiding with which the 
idea is suffused ; on the other hand, with the decay 
of a particular mood, related beliefs .suffer propor¬ 
tionally. With the dwindling of religious enthu¬ 
siasm, when ‘ love grows cold,’ belief in the objects 
round which these feelings cluster becomes more 
feeble, a temlency to critici.sm, undreamt of in the 
intenser emotional liours, makes its appearance, and 
the beliefs readily disintegrate. Bain, in suggest¬ 
ing that the .saying of Jeremy Taylor, ‘ Believe and 
you shall love,’ should more fitly read, ‘ Love ami 
you shall believe,’ has, at any rate, recognized the 
efficiency of the emotional factor in belief. We 
believe with the heart as well as Avith the head. 
The search for truth itself is supported by its 
emotional coellicient—love of truth—which, as 
has been wittily said, is often utilized in order to 
prove that that which we love is true. 

(3) The conative factor.~\i\ the volitional or 
active aspect of conscious exjxu-ience we find 
an even more important determinant of belief. 
This is not correctly separable from the foregoing. 
The various factors will be found together, in 
varying mciisure, in any act of belief; but, for 
purjiose.s of clear exposition, the conative factor 
can be treated as though it were separate. At 
first sight volition seems to have little, if anything, 
to do with belief. It has been widely recognized 
since Hume that there is a certain coercivenes.s in 
belief; it ‘ depends,’ he .says, ‘ not on the will, nor 
can he commanded at pleasure ' {op. cit. § v. pt. ii.). 
The experience of being ‘ compelled to assent ’ to a 
proposition is familiar t-o most people. It is certain 
that belief cannot be commanded at pleasure, that 
it cannot be brought forth by a simple fiat of will, 
in that abstract sense of will. It is nevertheless 
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true that will plays a leadin’? rdle in the constitii 
tion of oni l»elief. So impressed by this wix» l>ain, 
that in hi> main treatment of this phenomenon 
[Emotions and Willey p. 371 ff.) he maintains that 
belief is a growth or development of the will—a 
phase of oiir active nature. He does not rule out 
the cognitive factor, he recognizes it in what ho 
terms the intellectual Association of our Kxoeri- 
ences ; nor does he <leny the intluence of feeling, 
but he argues that these are sulwidiary to the voli¬ 
tional or conative factor, and maintains that belief is 
most vitally relate’! to activity or the will. He hoses 
this judgment principally u)>on the fact that what 
we believe we net upon. Act i<*u is the test of belief. 
Thus, if a nolitician declares Tree Trade to be good 
and yet will not allow it to be acted on (there being 
no extraneous barriers in the way), people say he 
does not believe his own assertion. To maintain 
his thesis, iJain is sometimes driven to somewhat 
extreme measures. Ho recognizes that there are 
cases where the connexion between belief and 
activity is not obvious, and alludes to them as 
‘ a[)i»arent exceptions ’ where, though not obviously, 
the connexion still exists. ‘ Many men that will 
never cross the Sahara desert l^elievc what is toM 
of its surface, of its burning days arul chilling 
nights.’ But the connexion with activity here is, 
he holds, present, for tludr attitiule may be ex¬ 
pressed by saying that, it they went to Africa, they 
would do certain things in conse’iuence of this 
information. 'This, as lias been sugge-^ted (Stout, 
Analjftio Fsyrhotoqi^ ii. ‘2o7), is beside the mark ; 
for where we believe without actual reference to 
practice, the mental attitude of believing must be 
actually distijict from the practical attitude. 
Bain tloes not show that action is a condition of 
belief; he only showxs that action is an ein[>irical 
test of belief, and even so he weakens and em¬ 
broils his position by unnecessarily limiting acti¬ 
vity to forms of Ixnlily movement. Granting all 
that Bain puts f<»rward, we have still to ask witii 
Brentaiu) {Ps}/r/iolo<^i>\ p. 208) why it is that one 
idea has an intlnence upon action and another lias 
not. In short, lie shows that action depends upon 
belief, and not that lielief depends upon action. 
Bain afterwards {op. cii.y Appendix, p. 100) brielly 
recanted this view in favour of a more intellee- 
tualistic treatment of belief on associationist lines. 
In so far as his first position involved the doc¬ 
trine that belief is wholly volitional in its nature, 
the recjintation was justified. At the same time 
Bain's discussion did excellent service to tlie psy¬ 
chology of this subject, in drawing attention to 
a vital constituent of Ixdief; and his contribution 
from that point of view has permanent value. It 
leads us close to the centre of the matter. A brief 
inspection of the facts of the case brings ns to per¬ 
ceive that without beliefs of some kind man can¬ 
not maintain hiiu'^elf in the universe at all, and 
that the fullne.ss of life and the fullness of belief 
are in a direct ratio. This does not contradict the 
truth that beliefs are shed as exjierience advances. 
They are replaced by deeper and more comprehen¬ 
sive beliefs. We discover certain needs, and in the 
measure of our satisfaction of them is the measure 
of our life. This satisfaction is obtained through 
the establishment of some rapport between the siib- 
jc'ct and the objective world or worlds in which 
It seeks to maintain itself. Those things which 
are found to s.itisfy the need, to fulfil desire, are 
accepted and clung to. They are, in fact, Injlieved 
in. Without such belief one would be endeavour¬ 
ing to ojicrate in a vacuum. This is vigorously 
and riglitly insisted upon by the Pragmatists, 
riiff question of the organization witliin a .scheme 
of values of tliese needs, vitally important though 
it be, is not one which concerns us here. It may 
Ikj said in a parenthesis, however, that it is one to 


which Pragmatists have not as yet in their meta¬ 
physical aiul epistemological diseu.ssions devoted 
sullicient attention. It is enough to point out in 
thi.s place tliat tliere are needs of various kinds — 
physical, logical, lesthetic, and religions—and that 
in the experience of finding .satisfaction for them 
we find belief. The belief emerges at that point 
wliere tlio desire which is the expression ot the 
neeil finds the means of its adequate fulfilment. 
This applies, e.g., in the sphere of science, where 
we seek for a continiums and coherent system of 
objective fact, as in the sphere of religion, where 
Ave seek for an adoiiuate siipjairt for our moral 
and sjiiritual needs (cf. Koyce, Rrligious Aspect of 
Philosuphg, p. 330f.). Wo orient/ite our.selves in 
this direction or in that, according to the pressure 
of tlie neetl, by means of the power of attention 
(^.t».), w'hich involves selection, 8elf-dcterminati»>n. 
In brief, and in a somewhat misnmleisiuod phrase, 
we ‘will to believe.’ This, of course, does not in¬ 
volve nncliartercd freedom or tlie introduction of 
sheer caprice. Our needs arc not created by whims. 
They are the expressions of a nature striving to 
realize itself, and we but recognize their appearance. 
It is true tliat they may he regarde»l as the nee<ls of 
a [larticular subject, and that tlie ernls which they 
adumbrate are po.sitod by that suhjc'ct. But that 
does not necessarily involve ns in indeterminism. 
Here, however, wo are breaking ground upon the 
problem of Kreedom. Kec[>iiig to our proper 
tluune, we have furth(*r to (diserve that, though 
he end is posited by the siiiiject and without 
irtqudice to what is thereby implied, there is a 
‘criain objective limitation In the meilia through 
which it is to be realized, I’he nature of the 
proco.ss by which the end is attaineil is, so to speak, 
fixed independently of the snltject. Tlie subject 
finds it and accepts it as leading up to his end. 
The urgency of tlie need will no doubt often lead 
to the over-hasty and nncritituil acceptance of 
means as real wliich further tests comhitiin, hut 
the central element in these tests is juq the ru'ed 
referred to; tliat whith has been j>rovetl liclitious 
di’l not really meet the need. \\ hat is here said 
connects itself with llie statement regaiiliiig the 
emotional factor, for the emotions are intimately 
connected with tlie furtherance or the obstruction 
of our conative tendences. 

(4) Belief and personality ,—The stream of belief 
then is fed from various springs. We cannot 
truly .say that it is a cognitive, an emotional, or a 
conative state, in the sense that it depends solely 
on any one of these forms of the conscious life. 
We believe with the whole, many-sided self. 
B’*lief expresses the definite attitude of the person¬ 
ality towards its experience. In Baldwin's defini¬ 
tion of belief as the ‘ conscionsness of the personal 
endorsement of reality’ the ailjective bears un¬ 
usual fullness of meaning. ‘Nulle manifestation 
de notre personnalitd n’exprime plus adeouutenient 
ceile-ci que la croyance,* says Jules Bayot {La 
Croyancey p. 173), and we may sum up this portion 
of our statement with his emphatic pronounce¬ 
ment : ‘ Nous eroyons avec tout ce quo nous 
sommes’ {ih. p. 174). 

(6) The social fartor .—This reference to belief 
and personality introduces the mention of a factor 
in the constitution of belief whiv.li is of a ditler- 
ent order from the above-mentioned, but which 
deserves special notice because of its import. 
This may be called the social factor. One of the 
most vital parts of that environment to which a man 
must make adjustments, in order to maintain and 
realize hini.seli, is what we call the .social environ¬ 
ment, the milieu of personalities and their products 
in which we all find ourselves planted. Our equa¬ 
tion to that is one of our great life-ta.sks. An 
important part of that environment is the body of 
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belief^including what are called superstitions, 
traditions, and prejudices—in which the communal 
life expresses itself. These we acquire for the 
most part unconsciously, as a portion of inherited 
experience, through our necessary participation in 
this life in its various forms—the family, the 
school, the Church—and in the common inter¬ 
change of social talk. If and when we arrive at 
the self-conscious and reflective stage, these may 
be criticized and modi lied or abandoned. Their 
abandonment, even when a substitution is made, 
is as a rule achieved only after considerable effort, 
for on the abandonment follows a sense of the 
loss of Komctliing of tliat solidarity, of participa¬ 
tion in the life of our society which is so necessary 
and precious to us. A barrier is placed between 
the ‘ unljcliever’ or the ‘doubter* ami his fellows. 
Only the very strong or the very headstrong man 
will dare to erect it. And he will do so only on 
the assumption that the barrier is a temporary 
one. The fervour with which a novel idea or 
doctrine is promulgated is due largely to a desire 
to regain that sense of social support which for 
the tune being has been lost through departing 
from generally accepted belief. Even so, the 
heretics and reformers must be a small minority 
in any .society; to the great majority of its 
memlnsrs the social sanction of a belief is so 
strong as to be practically invincible. The social 
need is imperative, and orthodoxy appears to 
them to be a necessary means to its satisfaction, 
'fho unfriendly attitude of the community or 
society towards the heterodox is in this regaru in¬ 
telligible. The insurgence of a small part against 
the whole threatens, or appears to threaten, the 
integrity of the whole; and this is, so far rightly, 
something to be thwarted and put down. in 
certain extreme cases the comnuuiity i)laces the 
heterodox and insurgents under constraint, by 
committing them to a prison oi a lunatic asylum. 
Society, in any form, is then a great conservator 
of beliefs; and the social factor is one w'hich 
cannot be neglected in tracing oiit the causes of 
belief. 

(6) Religious The detailed discussion of 

various forms and stages of belief—the beliefs of 
)rimitive peoples, the superstitions of civilized man, 
)elief in an objective world, in Nature as uniform 
and under law’, belief in the objects and ideals of 
icsthetics, morals, and religion—would be a long 
and an arduous undertaking, and it w’ould add 
nothing but illustrative material to the general 
discus.sion. One of these forms, however, calls for 
special remark for a special reason. Religious 
belief has sometimes, particularly, though not 
exclusively, by Catholic theologians, had a claim 
to uniqueness* put forw’ard on its behalf. It is 
suggested that it is not determined or built up in 
the same way as other modes of belief. Thus w’e 
fin<l Newman, quoting Dmouski and others in 
support {Grammar of Assent, pp. 186-7), laying it 
down that there is a marked distinction between 
human or natural faith and Divine or .supernatural 
faith—the latter being defined by him as ‘the 
a.ssent w’hich follows on a Divine announcement, 
and is vivified by Divine ^race.’ This form of 
belief, it is maintained, differs from ‘human’ 
belief not merely in degree but in kind, being in¬ 
trinsically superior to it. This superiority, it is 
further somewhat obscurely stated, is not a matter 
of exjierienee, but is obove experience. The dis¬ 
tinction is one which depends on a rnetapliysical 
theory as to the ultimate source of belief. Deal¬ 
ing w'ith the phenomena by the psychological 
method, we cannot say that religious belief 
reveals difi’erences of such a kind as to compel us 
to isolate it completely from other forms. It un¬ 
doubtedly Offers in content, and this again no doubt 


affects the intensity or quantitative character of 
the state, but in a psychological regard there is no 
deep-lying or fundamental qualitative distinction 
revealed. In tliis form of belief the reality referred 
to and endorsed is of a wider and more comprehen¬ 
sive character than that elsew’here dealt with. 
The Issues involved are of a more tremendous and 
far-reaching kind. Life, in the light of religious 
belief, is no more the brief drama of an isolatea self 
acted out against tlio shifting background of the 
world of time and space ; it becomes part of an all¬ 
comprising reality, subsumed in the life of God. 
Tlie narrow limits of the self are transcended ; the 
personality is enriched and dignified by the sense 
of this ; it acquires a fuller and more permanent 
value. It is intelligible how with the emergence 
of belief of this kind there comes the sense that 
salvation has been found. It is also intelligible 
how it should come about that such a belief is 
regarded as given to the subject, not formed by 
him. For the subject is not ahvays clearly aware 
of all t^’at is here set forth as contained in it. It 
does nc»t, as a rule, come as the result of a clearly 
reasonei- process, it usually arises out of a more 
or less inarticulate sense of great need, and in 
the meaHure of tlie nee<i is the measure of the 
einutfon accompanying the sati.sfaction of it; it is 
so pawerf ?! that it comes w’ith a certain invasive 
character, it rushes in upon the subject. The 
believer lias an overwhelming feeling of the 
reality of his experience. Tlie investigation of 
the grounds of the belief is a matter for later 
reflexion ; it is the business of the theologian 
and philosoplier, wdio come in after the act of 
belief. Tmleed, the individual licliever may feel 
averse from any such reflexion or examination, on 
the ground that it tends to trouble and ob.scure 
the l>urity of the emotional state. Witliout pre¬ 
judice to the question as to the rationality of 
religious belief, nnd dealing w'ith it simply as it 
presents itself as a psychological phenomenon, w’e 
may say that hero the emotional and volitional 
factors are markedly pie.sent, the intellectual 
factor [)laying apparently a minor rdle. The 
volitional factor has alreaily been hinted at. The 
believer arrives at his belief by seeking, by 
turning himself in a certain direction, putting 
himself in a certain mental attitude. This, it 
may be, does not take place through the formation 
of a deliberately conceived and clearly conscious 
resolve, but it is nevertlieless volitional. The 
believer finds because he seeks. There is nothing 
more constantly urged in the literature of religious 
belief than this, tliat the subject must act, he 
must turn his face in the right direction for the 
light to fall upon it. There is marked insistence 
also on tlie point that it is not by appealing to the 
reason directly, but in acting upon tlie w’ill and 
the emotions, that religious belief is implanted and 
fostered. This is corroborated by psychological 
knowledge. It does not follow’ that this means an 
appeal to the irrational rather than to the rational 
in man. And when James speaks [Varieties of 
Religious Experience, p. 73) of ‘ the inferiority of 
the rationalistic level in founding belief,’ he is 
pre.sunmi)ly referring to the articulately rational. 
As to the specific forms whicli religious belief may 
take, this obviously depends largely on the social 
factor, on the influence of the insl i tut ions, the forms 
of instruction, and the like, through which the 
society in which one lives expresse.s its religious 
consciousness, and realizes and satisfies its religious 
need. See also F.MTU. 
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BELIEF (logical). — Belief, as the mere sul)- . 
jeetive c(.>rroIate to reality in general, iloe .8 not 
give rise to [irohleins of logical method, th(»ugli 
it may not be a ‘ .sapless ah.straction ’ within a 
.system of ej)istemology, a.s Ili'gel «’onsiderod it to 
bii. Other context.s, liowever, rai.'^e que.stions as t<j ! 
the validity and tests of belief as compared with 
knowledge. Our cognitions are to some extent | 
bcy(jnd test or cliallenge, being inevitable under . 
tlie laws of sense intuition and understanding, or j 
through the con.scious sequences of experience ; to j 
s<jme extent tliey can he tested in detail by appeal 
in eaeli ease to the unchallenged part of the cogni¬ 
tive system it.self ; and to .some extent by appeal 
only to as})ects of our complete nature which are 
over and alxjve cognition itself. It would be con¬ 
venient in logical discussion to u.se the term ‘ belief,' j 
as distinguished from ‘ knowledge,’only for tho.se ! 
cognitions which can be tested by the latter method. 
In tlii.s sense it wuuld follow in general a distinc¬ 
tion traceable from Kant, through Beneke, Ulrici, 
Adamson, James, Ormond [FonndationA of Knoiv- ' 
ledge, {)t. 3, ch. 1 ) and others, betw'een objective and 
subjective ‘ grounds ’ of cognition. Belief so defined 
shares with knowledge the function of ‘ pre.senting 
to us realities, and thus influencing the pa.ssions 
and imagination ’ ; and it may pre.sent tliem as 
primary or as inferences, and as certain or pro¬ 
bable, whether sensible or super-sensible. 

Laws of thought regarded as structural forms 
in the system of our cognitions are absolutely 
I)rimal. It is only when thought includes ex- 
]*ectation as to concrete matters of fact that 
any cliallenge i.s po.ssible. Kant otlered as a ba.sis 
for expectation certain ‘ Principles of the Under¬ 
standing’—the permanence of substance, the uni- 
vin-.sality of law, and the inter-connexion of the 
world. If these Principles could be shown from 
the structural forms of cognition, they also would 
be beyond question. But subsequent develop¬ 
ments of the Kantian epistemology admit that 
they cannot. 

‘ We mi«ht have the ri^ht to say that the laws of space . . . 
must of ner- 08 sity hold good of all objects of our experience, for 
nothing will ever inake its way into experience without having 
been alrcfuly moulded in that form of space through which 
alone it becomes an object for us at all. But we cannot attempt 
to prove in the .same way that, unless there was a connection 
according to law in the real world, the experience which we 
possess would be impossible ’ (Lotze, Logic, i 349). 


Empirical cpi.steniology has come to the same 
final i>.sue. Mill’s attempt to justify logically the 
princi}»le of the Uniformity ot Nature, by appeal 
to .-iccepted inductions of knver grade, has been 
rcpmliatotl by rectuit Empirical Logic (Mil), Logic, 
Bk. iii. ; V'enn, .Logic, cli. hj. I'hxjiectation, 

therefore, is grounded in our complete nature, and 
its most general j»ostulatcs are primary beliefs. 

‘A of luw embracing all reality ... is only an as.sump- 

tion witli which every enlargement of experience is ac<'»im|ianied 
. . , an imiMc«liate confidence or faith ... as is also the 
universal tendency of tlionght to turn the observed facta of 
co-existence into i-ohorcnt connection ’ (Ix)tze, Logic, § 349). 

Super-sensilih; realities aUo, so far as the jdan of 
our couqdete nature requires that tliey shttll ‘be 
made present to us . . . and iiilluenee tbe j)a.ssionH 
and imagination,’ are eertilied in belief. How far 
they are primary in relation to other eontents of 
belief, how’ far they ejiii be logically elaboratetl, 
and how far conoIxirated by the imlependent firo- 
ee.s.s of strict knowledge, must be coiisidereii in 
their own special lileratuie. As jirimary, they are 
in line with the jiostulates of scicntilic expectation. 

‘We ft.ssumc, on llie otie han<l, that our jx-rceptioiH .mibmit 
to the cluima of thouglit in so far us to allow of their being 
arr.ang'sl in a conceptual ‘-ysicm and in orderly coniie<9ion ; on 
tile olluT iiand, tli.al ail uur a'tion.s can lie sulK^irdinatcd to a 
single end. Th«-.se a.ssuuijttions are j)ostulates, and our aceept- 
ant'o rc.st« in the last instance upon our will’ (Sigwart, Logic, 

§ ()-’). 

• If we require that the conception of the I'niversc he that of 
ft whole amt an css«MitiulIy complete unit, and .at (lie same time 
that it should (•oiuprchtmd all iudividuals, we follow in this ami 
other re<|uiremenis . . , the inspiration of a reason apprecia- 
tire of north ' (Isa/.v, Microcosmus, li. 5, j 2). 

‘If no better ground for ft'xeptiiig a.s fact a material world 
more or less in corrcspondcn<'c with our onliiiary judgments of 
sense perception.^ can he alleged than tlie j'ractical need for 
doing so, there is nothing irr.iti'mal in postulating a like har 
iiiony between the Universe and otht;r Klements in our nature 
of a later, a more unccrt.ain, hut no ignohler growth ’ (Balfour, 
foundations of Bclirftt, p. (.). 

‘That there is no ultimate te.st of truth hc.sidc.s the tc^timorl\■ 
borne to the trulfi by tlie miial itself ... is a normal hut in- 
evitahle ebaracteristic of the mental constitution ol a being like 
man on a .stage like the world ’ (.Newman, tirammar of Assent, 
ch. ix. § 1). 

Such quotations a.s these are not intended tu 
appeal to an obtrusive ‘ wish ’ that beconie.s ‘ father 
to the thought,’ or to a purpo.seful ‘ignorance’ 
that may be clio.sen as ‘ bliss,’ but to a linal trend 
of our spiritual development and to med liodieal 
analysis of the complete structure and function 
implie<l in it. Historic instances of such analysis 
are Butler's, for the puriiose of ‘showing moral 
obligation,’ and Kant.s, lor establishing, through 
the j)rima<'y of Bractieal Reason, our judgments 
as to Freedom, Uod, and Immortality. 

The topic ‘belief’ comes to be a doctrine of 
uncertainties, as in Locke, Beneke, Eoclmer, 
Ulrici, and James, when, instead <»f pre.senting a 
nrimary postulate or reality, it su})plenients know¬ 
ledge in dealing with some detailed jiroblem of 
science or life. Sometimes our complete nature 
guides the interest or interprets the final outcome 
of scientific inquiry; as in such conceptions as 
force, organic function, creation (Ulrici), or such 
principles as indestructibility of matter and con¬ 
servation of energy (Jovons, Principles of Science, 
ch. 31). Sometimes it sustains scientific methods 
that are of themselves inconclusive; as in the 
analogy which attributes consciousness to other 
organisms than our own, or even to larger systems 
of Nature (Fechner). Sometimes it decides an 
option between alternative judgments whicli other¬ 
wise might remain always in problematic form, 
as between fatalism and personal responsibility 
(James, The Will to Believe). Sometirne.s it intro¬ 
duces inference to an otherwise alien region of fact, 
by supplying some mediating principle; as when 
history and prediction become possible through the 
postulate of the persistence of natural collocations 
and the recurrence of causes (Hughes, Theory of 
Inference, chs. 8-11 \ Sigwart, § 99). Sometimes it 
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opens empirical facts to explanation by reference 
to super-sensible realities; as in historical Free- 
choice or Miracles or Incarnation (Lotze, LogiCy 
§ 349, Philos, of Bel. § 62 ; Balfour, pt. 4, ch. 3). 

Belief, like knowledge, may vary in certainty and 
influence and take special titles accordingly, with¬ 
out ceasing to be valid for human nature as such. 

* In the empirical branches of knowledt^e,* Kant remarks, 
•physics, psychology, and the like ... we may have “ Opinion," 
an assent which is consciously held as neither objectively nor 
subjectively adequate* . . . while 'of many cognitions we are 
conscious only in such a manner as not to be able to Judge 
whether the grounds of our assent are objective or subjective 
. . . and this is “ Persuasion.” Both fall short of Conviction, 
whether logical Conviction, that is. Knowledge, or practical, 
that is, Belief; because they are not "necessary*” (Introduc¬ 
tion to Logic). 

But belief, unlike knowledge, may be valid for 
rational nature as such, without being valid for all 
persons. The individual mind realizes its develop¬ 
ment under conditions much more special than 
those for the racial or collective mind, and admits 
details not admitted into the cognitive sy.stern 
common to all. Among the examples are the 
follomng: (1) Our common cognition a8sume.s 
that objects of thought are not altered by the 
mere event of their being thought of (Venn, 
Empirical Logicy ch. 2) ; yet for the individual 
mind this postulate may be suspended in favour 
of maxims of expectation that lead to their own 
fiilhlment. Such are the mutual confidence of 
social co-operation, self-reliance in personal enter¬ 
prise, hope during Illness (James); and, on a 
higher level, our assumption of moral sufficienev 
for an occasion, or of personal acceptance with 
the Divine Being. (2) The option of uncertainties 
must often be closed for the individual, though 
remaining still open for science or for common 
belief. Inferences that are ‘ informal,’ and under 
the sanction of an ‘ illative sense ’ like the insight 
or ‘tact’ of an expert, must be substituted for 
explicit thought. In practical discretion, taste, 
conscientious scruple, and personal faith we must 
thus interpretour o'svn personal nature (Newman, 
chs. 8 and 9 ; Gerinar, (Hauben oder Wisseriy 1856). 
(3) External authority must be accepted in 
default of personal inference ; the spirit of our 
time, the dogmas of specialists in science, testimony 
for historic^ events, moral conventions, creeds of 
the Churches (Balfour). 

As possible principles for constructing a scale of 
certainty in belief, have been suggested : (a) the 
narrowness of the void in our sdierae of reality 
which is left by strict knowledge ; (6) the finality, 
in value for development, of the subjective need 
which attempts to fill it; (c) the intrinsic inac¬ 
cessibility of the void to knowledge itself (Bcneke). 

LrrsRATURB.—See end of preceding article. 

J. Brough. 

BELIEF (theological). — See Agnosticism, 
Athkism, and especially Faith. 

BELLS.— See Gongs and Bells. 

BENARES.—I. Name and history.—Benares 
(Ban&ras), the largest city in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh except Lucknow, is situated in 
the Benares District (lat. 25* 18' N., long. 83* 3' E.), 
on the left bank of the Gances, which flows past the 
city for a distance of nearly 3^ miles. The river 
bonds to the N.E., so that the city stands for the 
most part on the N.W. bank, which is in places 
100 feet high. A census taken in 1803, which 
gave the population as 582,000, was vitiated by the 
assumption that twenty persons should be assigned 
to ea(m house. The true population (1901) is 
returned as 209,331, comprising: Hindus, 153,821; 
Musolmftns, 53,566; Christians, about 1200, chiefly 
in the cantonment, civil station, and musion 
grounds; with a few adherents of other religions. 
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At the present day Hindus speak of the city, 
which is acknowledged to be the religious capital of 
Hinduism (‘the general school of the Gentiles, 
the Athens of Tndia,’ to use Bernier’s words), 
indifferently as either KaM or BandraSy but the 
latter name, anglicized as Benaresy is that 
commonly used by people of other nationalities 
and in literature. 

The name Kdhi (KdBy in Pali Kdsi) was 
originally the name of a tribe or nation inhabiting 
the country between the Ganges and Ghaghrft 
(Gogra), and at times apparently extending its 
authority over territory to the north of the 
Ghaghra and the south of the Ganges. Legends 
of Kasi Raja are current in the Gorakhpur 
District, north of the Ghaghra, and the small 
town of Rudarpur in that district is said to bear the 
alternative name of Kasi (Martin, Eastern Indiay ii. 
338). To the south of the Ganges, the Karainnisa 
river, now forming part of the boundary between 
the Mirzapur and Shahftbad Districts, was re¬ 
cognized traditionally as the frontier between the 
kingdom of the Kdsia (Benares) and that of the 
Magodhas (S. Bihar). The waters of that river 
are regarded by high-caste Hindus from other 
regions as impure and polluting. We shall 
presently quote another legend in proof of the 
avej-sion felt by orthodox Hindus towards the non- 
Aryan, Buddhist kingdom of MSgadha. The 
Ramayana (Uttarakdnday iix. 18, 19) describes 
the ‘exc.silent town’ of Pratiieithana, that is to say 
Jlihsi opposite Allahabad, as being situated in the 
‘ Kaii kingdom.’ Putting all indications together, 
we may conclude that the realm of the Kasis was 
equivalent to the modern Districts of Benares, 
Ghazipur, Ballia, Azamgarh, and Jaunpur, together 
with portions of the Mirzapur, Goraknpur, Allah¬ 
abad, Partabgarli, Sultanpiir, and Fyzabad 
Districts, all of wliich are now included in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The Ka^i 
people are mentioned by Panini and other authors 
in Doth Sanskrit and Pali prior to the Christian 
era. Gradually the name was transferred from 
tlie people to their capital city, and the transition 
is marked in the Brnat Samkitdy an early work, 
which applies the name KdH to both people and 
city. The Kasis lost their independence at an early 
date, their kingdom being absorbed by Northern 
Kosala (Oudh) before the time of Buddha. An 
ancient Kosalan king, named Kariisa, of uncertain 
date, is described as ‘the conqueror of Ka6i.’ 
Nevertheless, the older Buddhist books include 
Kasi in the list of the sixteen principal States of 
India, although it was never independent in his¬ 
torical times. Gradually the name KdH or Kdh 
(Pali Kdsl) was transferred from the tribe to the 
ci^. The form KdHkd also occurs. 

The alternative name Vard7iasi (also Vdrdnusiy 
Varanasi) appears to be more ancient than KdH 
as the designation of the city, and to be really its 
proper name. The Buddhist Jatakas and early 
Sanskrit books de.scribe the city of Varanasi as 
being situated in the KA^i country. Fa-hien, the 
Chinese pilgrim (A.D. 4(X)), writes the name as Po- 
lo-naiy which seems to correspond with a spoken 
form Bdranaa. Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang, A.D. 
637) writes Po-Zo-na-^c (= Varanasi or Bdranasi). 
Popular etymology derives the name Banaras (by 
metathesis of Bardnas), either from an imaginary 
Raj ft Bandr or from a combination of the names 
of the river* Varaim (Bamd) and Asi or Asty but 
neither derivation can be accepted. In the Pu- 
ranas the name A vimuhta is given to the city, which 
is mentioned in the Buddhist Jfttaka* under various 
fanciful names, Sudassanay Pupphavatly etc. 

Local tradition restricts the name of Bandras to 
the northern and apparently most ancient part of 
the city, the central block, also ancient, being 
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called K&Si, and the south-western section, th. the city in 1824. The pillar, the stump of which 
most recent, being known as Keddr, The attempt is known as Ld^ BhairOy and considered to be an 
made by Muhammad Sh&h, Emperor of Delhi object of great swictity, is correctly described by 
(1719-48), to give his own name to the city, which the Chinese pilgrim in A.D. 637 as standing to the 
he called Munammaddbad, failed so far as general N.E. of the city and west of the BamA river, whose 
usage is concerned, but on his coins the name course is due north and south for about a mile, 
frecjuently occurs as that of a mint, and sometimes Bernier mentions that the chief of the Benares 
is A\ ritten as Muhamynadabad-Bandras. pundits had been granted by ShahjahAn a pension 

Hindu legend associates the foundation of the of two thousand rupees, which was withdrawn by 
city with KAjA Divodasa, who is the subject of Aurangzib immediately after his accession, 
wild mythological stories, and the Buddhist tales The most conspicuous evidence of Aurangzib’s 
constantly mention RtljA Brahmadatta as having bigotry is the mos(jue above PanchgangA GhAt, 
been king of Benares ‘once upon a time,’ but it is the minarets of which (147 ft. 2 in. high) are by 
impossible to discov er any basis of fact for either far the most imposing edifices in Benares. The 
the names or the stories. Benares, with its mosque occupi^ the site of a large ancient temple 
surrounding territory, was absorbed, as already dedicated to Siva under the name of Bisheshar 
stated, by the greater kingdom of Kosala, about (Visve^vara), and is largely composed of the 
B.C. 600, or earlier, and when Kosala in its turn materials of the Hindu shrine. The modern 
was forced to how to the growing power of temple of Bisheshar, generally called the ‘ Golden 
Magadha (wh. see), Benares passed under the rule Temple,’close by is small, but notable for its dome 
of the ISah^unAga lords of that province about and tower covered with plates of gilt copper, the 
B.C. 500. It was included in succession in the gift of MahArAjA Ranjit Singh, the ‘Lion of the 
dominions of the Maurya, Sunga, and Gupta FanjAb.’ It is the most holy temple in Benares, 
dynasties. In the 7th cent, the city pas.sed under Bisheshar being regarded as the actual ruler of 
the rule of Harsha-vardhana, the fwiwerful Vai^ya the city. 

king of Kanauj, and in the 9th cent, it was 2. Sacred places.—During the predominance of 
included in the dominions of the ParihAr kings of the MarAthAs in the 18th cent., and still more 


Kanauj. In the 12th cent, it was held by the after the establishment of the British power, 
Gaharwars of Kanauj, of whom the last. Raja temple-building, which had been either forbidden 
Jaychand (Jayachchand), was killed in A.D. 1198 or mscouraged by the Muhammadan rulers, re- 
(A.H. 589) in battle with Muhammad of Ghor ceived a great impetus, and hundreds of new shrines 


(ShihAb-ud-dIn, Muhammad ibn SAm). From 
that time Benares remained under Musalman 
domination until 1775, when it was ceded to the 
government of Warren Hastings by the NawAb 
vazir of Oudh. Since that date it has been 
British territory. 

Abu-i-Fazl {Ain-i-Akbariy ii. 28 [Gladwin’s tr.]) 
seems to have been misinformed in stating that 
Benares was visited twice by Sultan MahmQd 
of Ghfiwnl in A.H. 410 (A.D. 1019-20) and A.H. 413 
(A.D. 1022-23). The contemporary author of the 
Tdrikh-i-Sabuktigin expressly states that no 
MusalrnAn army had ever vi.sited Benares until 
A^mad NiAltigin made a hurried raid on the city 
for a few hours one day in A.D. 1033 (424-25 A.H.). 
The raiders were not in force sufficient to enable 
them to do more than plunder the richer shops. 
Muhammadan influence was not felt seriously by 
Benares until the city was taken by Muhammad 
of Ghor in A.D. 1193. The considerable ett’ect of 


have been constructed. Sherring estimates that 
out of 600 temples along the Panch-kosi, or pilgrims’ 
road, round tne city, no fewer than 500 date from 
-he British period, and very few are 250 years 
dd. This vigorous modern development of 
temple-building is the outward and visible sign 
of tlio marked revival of Hinduism under British 
protection, which is still in progress and daily 
growing in strength. Most of the unrest at 
present (1909) agitating India is closely connected 
with the Hindu revival. Forty years ago thf 
urnlier of Hindu temples in Benares, excluding 
petty niches and shrines, was estimated as 1454, 
and now it must be considerably greater. 

But, as already observed, MusalniAns form 28 
per cent, of the population, and they were credited 
by Sherring with 272 mosques. Notwithstanding 
the considerable success of the Muslim propaganda 
indicated by these figures, Benares nas always 
continued to be the most Hindu of cities, and few 


the long Muhammadan occupation for six centuries 
is shown by the fact that at the last census in 11K)1 
Musalmans formed 28 per cent, of the population 
of this inten.sely Hindu city. The Madanpura 
quarter is almost exclusively occupied by Muham¬ 
madans, who are largely engagecf in weaving the 
rich brocades vulgo ‘kincob’) for which 

the city is famous. 

Benares suflered severely from the persecuting 
policy of Aurangzib, who went so far as to order 
‘the governors of provinces to destroy with a 
willing hand the schools and temples of the 
infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an 
entire stop to the teaching and practising of idola¬ 
trous forms of worship’ (W. Hunter, Aurangzib^ 
1896, p. 135). Complete general execution of such 
orders was impossible, but in Benares much was 
done, and multitudes of temples were destroyed. 
Very few of the existing buildings are earlier than 
the time of Aurangzib. The temple beside which 
stood the A^oka pillar seen by Hiuen Tsiang was 
converted into a mosque, although the massive 
pillar was allowed to remain until 1809, when it 
was broken to pieces by a furious Muhammadan 
mob in the course of a fierce riot between the 
adherents of the rival religions. This riot was still 
fresh in men’s minds when Bishop Heber visited 


isitors find occasion to take note of the large 
Muhammadan population. The mosques, although 
numerous, are not remarkable for architectural 
nerit, and even the mosque of Aurangzib oft’ers 
ittle worthy of notice beyond the noble minarets 
which tower above the city. 

The most striking feature of Benares, best 
iewed from the river, is the lonp series of ghd^s, 
or stairs leading to the water, which line the bank 
of the Ganges. Tlicy number about forty, and 
vary much in sanctity and popularity. Tne five 
principal ones, visited by all pilgnms, are, as 
reckoned from the south, Asi Sangam (the junction 
of the Asi rivulet with the Ganges), Da^fi^amedh 
(Da^Aftvamedha), ManikarnikA, FanchgangA, and 
Barn A Sangam (the junction of the BarnA river 
with the (ianges). Hindus always regard the 
unctions of streams with peculiar reverence. A 
d.sit to the five ghdts named above is in itself a 
complete course of pilgrimage, and the merit of 
bathing at DaiA^amedh GhAt is eoual to that 
of a pilgrimage to Prayag (AllAhAbAci), where the 
Jumna unites its waters with those of the Ganges. 
The legends invented to explain the sanctity of 
the DasA^medh and ManikaniikA GhA(A are too 
long for quotation, but we may note that fir# 
rivers, four being invisible to mortal eyes, are 
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supposed to meet at Panchgaug& (*fiye*river’) 
Gha^i, Their names are given as Dhatapfipa, 
Sarosvatl, Kirana, Jarna (ana« Yamuna = Jumna), 
and Ganga (Ganges). The belief in invisible 
subterranean streams is common among Hindus in 
many localities. 

A considerable area round Benares shares in the 
sanctity of the city and rivers, and is circum¬ 
ambulated by pilgrims travelling along the Panch- 
kosl Road, which does not seem to be ancient in 
its existing form. 

* The Panch-kosi la regarded as an exceedingly sacred road. 
While even a foot or an inch beyond its precincts is devoid of 
any special virtue, every inch of soil within the boundary is, in 
the Hindu’s imagination, hallowed. It would seem, too, that 
every object, animate and inanimate, existing within the | 
enclosed space, participates in the general and all-pervading | 
sanctity. The entire area is called Benares; and the religious ; 
privileges of the city are extended to every part of it. Who¬ 
ever dies in any spot of this enclosure is, the natives think, sure 
of happiness after death ; and so wide Is the application of this 

B riviiege, that it embraces, they say, even Europeans and 
[uhammadans, even Pariahs and other outcasts, even liars, 
murderers, and thieves. That no soul can perish in Benares is 
thus the charitable superstition of the Hindus ’ (Shorring, T/ie 
Sacred City of the Uiruiua). 

The road is designed to describe the arc of a 
radius of five kos, or ten miles, with the Manikar- 
nika well as a centre, and is therefore called the 
‘ five-kos road.’ 

The votary starts from the Manikarnika Ghat 
to Asi Sahgam, and thence to the village oi 
Kandliawa, where he stays for the night. The 
second day he marches ten miles to Dhupchandi; 
on the third day he has a long walk of fourteen 
miles to Ramesvar; on the fourth day he goes 
to Sheopur (Sivapur); and on the fifth day he 
advances to Kapildhara ; the sixth and last stage 
being from Kapildhara to Barna Sahgam, and so 
back to the starting-place at Manikarnika Ghat. 
The whole journey is nearly fifty miles in length, 
and at c u;h stage worship has to be performed 
and Brahmans must be paia. Liberal payments to 
Brahmans are an indispensable element in the 
programme of a Hindu pilgrimage, and the Benares 
Brahmans know how to use their opportunities. 
The Gangaputras (‘sous of the Ganges’), who 
attend on pilgrims at the ghdtSj have a sinister 
reputation for unscrupulous greed. 

It is impossible within the limits of an article 
to give a detailed account of even the principal 
temples at Benares and of the fantastic mythology 
associated with them by exuberant Hindu imagina¬ 
tion, hut some slight notice of a few of the mo.st 
favoured holy places and their legends is indis¬ 
pensable. We shall take Sherring as our guide. 

The Triloclyin temple and ghd^ dedicated to 
‘ three-eyed ’ Siva have the special merit of securing 
everlasting happiness to the worshipper there if 
he should die elsewhere. If a devotee spends a 
whole day and night in the month of Baisakh 
(April - May), without sleeping, and uninter¬ 
ruptedly engaged in religious exercises at this 
temple, he is promised final liberation {moksa) 
from the miseries of existence. Ka^i-devI, the 
tutelary goddess of the city, is housed in a temple 
in MahaUa (ward) K^Ipura, which is believed to 
be the centre of the city. 

A shrine close by, called Vydseivar, is dedicated 
to Vyasa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas, who 
is also honoured at a temple in the palace of the 
Maharaja at Ramnagar on the other side of the 
river, which is associated with a quaint myth. 
People who die on the Ramnagar side are believed 
to incur imminent danger of being re-horn as asses 
—an unpleasant fate which may be averted by a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Vyasa {Veda Vydx) 
there during the month of Magh (Jan.-Feb.). 
Multitudes of people from Benares as well as from 
Ramnagar make their pilgrimage during that 
month, and so doubly assure immunity from re¬ 


birth as a despised ass. The Hindus of Patna 
share the fears of the Ramnagar people, and for 
the same reason are cremated on the northern side 
of the river. The explanation given is that Ma- 
gadha or S. Bihar, a non-Aryan and Buddhist 
land, is considered so unholy that if a man die 
and is burnt within its limits he is sure to be re¬ 
born as an ass {NINQ, vol. v. [1896], par. 633). 

A visit to the very holy tank called Piidch- 
mochan^ or ‘ deliverance from devils,’ situated on 
the western side of the city, is compulsory on all 
pilgrims, who find its waters a valuable prophy¬ 
lactic against evil spirits and had dreams. Pil¬ 
grims to Gayfi are reouired to certify that they 
have bathed in Pisacri-mochan, but if for any 
reason the essential ceremony has been omitteef, 
the fault may be repaired by ablution in a dupli¬ 
cate tank at Gayfi,. Sun-worship is practised at 
the Suraj-kund, or ‘ sun-pool,’ in tne south-western 
quarter, and a tempia in the same region is de¬ 
voted tc Dhruvcsviir, the personified Pole-star. 
Another temple is iedi^^ated to the moon-god. 
Chaukl ixhdt and A dy KuC- are devoted to serpent- 
worship. The existence of such shrines illustrates 
the imm-mse variety of the elements constituting 
po)»ular Hinduism. Hind i interest in astronomy 
and its sister lore of tu-troiogy is testified by the 
Mdfi-mandir, the famous observatory with gigan¬ 
tic instruments of masonry constructed by Raja 
Jay Singh of Amber or Jaipar in A.D. 1693. 

The 1) Jdiamedh {Da&dsvamedha) Ghdty the re¬ 
puted scene of the celebration of ten horse-sacrifices 
{a&oamedha) by the god Brahmft, is one of the five 
principal places of pilgrimage on the hank of the 
Ganges. The large emony of Bengalis, including 
many nensioners who retire to end their days in 
the noly city, occupies a separate ward, and is 
perhaps even more devoted to its gods than are 
the less educated sections of the populatiom The 
principal Bengali temple is dedicated to Siva as 
Kedare^var, ‘ the lord of Kedar,’ a renowned shrine 
in the Ilimfilayas. 

The holy wells occupy prominent places in the 
pilgrim’s circular tour. One of the most noted is 
the Gydn Kup^ or ‘ well of knowledge,’ situated 
between the temple^of Bisheshar and Aurangzib’s 
mosque. The god Siva, who supports Benares on 
the point of his trident, is believed to reside in 
this well. The most sacred of all the wells is 
Manikarnikdy supposed to be filled with the sweat 
of Vi^nu. No pilgrim fails to smear his head 
and body with the stinking water. 

The temple of Annpurndy the goddess who is 
credited with the responsibility of feeding the 
citizens under the orders of Bisneshar, the divine 
lord of the city, is much frequented, and is the 
scene of indiscriminate almsgiving to crowds of 
beggars. It is known to Europeans as the ‘cow 
temple,’ and is the dirtiest in the city. It was 
built by the Peshwfi, Baji Rao, about 1721. At a 
little distance stands a temple dedicated to the 
minor deity, Gane§a or Vindyakandla, under the 
title of SakhI, ‘the witness.’ ‘Pilgrims, on com¬ 
pleting their journey of the Panchkosi Road, must 
pay a visit to this snrine in order that the fact of 
their pilgrimage may be verified. Should they 
neglect to do this, all their pilgrimage would be 
without merit or profit’ (Sherring, op. cit.). 

Bisheshar, or Siva, with the title of Vi^veSrara, 
‘ Lord of all,’ is lield to be, as already observed, 
the divine ruler of Benares, charged with the duty 
of controlling all the other innumerable gods and 
goddesses and keeping the city free from demons. 
The sacred boundary of the Panch-kosi Road is 
guarded by the deities of six hundred shrines, and 
the only demon allowed within the holy precinct 
is the one who dwells in the Plsfich-mocfian tank. 
Bisheshar’s vicegerent, the divine Kotwal, or 
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chief of police, is Bhairon&th, whose shrine is 
situated more than a mile to the north of that of 
his sovereign, under whose orders he exercises 
authority over both gods and men. He is bound 
to keep the city free from all malignant spirits 
and evil persons, and, should he find any such 
within its precincts, to expel them fortnwith. 
Bhairon&th is supposed to exercise his authority 
by means of a huge stone truncheon, Dandpdny 
which has a temple to itself. The stone, about 
4 feet in height, is sometimes capped by a silver 
mask, and is specially worsliippea on Sunday and 
Tuesday. Bhaironilth is believed to ride on a dog, 
a figure of that animal being painted beside the 
entrance to his temple, which dogs are permitted 
to enter. This is but one of many traces of dog* 
w’orship — one of the innumerable incongruous 
factors combined in popular Hinduism. The ex¬ 
isting temple is modern. (For dog-worship see 
Crooke, PR ii. 218-221). 

So much may siifiico* to give the reader some 
notion of the multitude of temples which crowd 
the narrow streets of Benares. Almost all the 
holy places which w^ere open to Sherring forty 
years ago are now closed to Europeans, and it is 
not now possible for a European writer to give 
exact descriptions of the Benares shrines from per¬ 
sonal knowledge. Every vi.sitor is struck by the 
swarms of sacred bulls blocking the lanes, and the 
bands of mischievous monkeys which have licence 
to pilfer eatables and damage tiled roofs to their 
hearts’ content. The.se animals are specially 
numerous around the shrine of DurgH, known 
to Euiopoan visitors as the ‘ monkey temple.’ 

3 . Various reli^ous elements. — No man can 
tefi how the notion of the supreme sanctity of 
Benares originated, but there is no doubt that the 
city dates from remote antiquity, and that as far 
back as tradition can reach the site was alway.s 
the holy of holies. The fact that about B.c. 500 
Buddha selected the neighbourhood of Benares as 
the scene of his earliest public preaching, the 

E lace where he first turned the ‘ wheel of the 
law,’ and .set it rolling over the world, is good 
evidence that in his days the city already enjoyed 
a reputation for pre-eminent sanctity, and was the 
most suitable place in which to proclaim a new 
creed. 

Buddhism was still a strong force at Sarnath 
(wh. see) at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit in 
A.D. 637, and no doubt continued to enjoy a large 
.share of favour under the Pala kings of Bengal, 
whose dominions certainly included Benares, at 
times, at all events. The religion of Gautama 
probably held its own until the Muhammadan 
conquest of 1193, when the multitude of images 
crowding the Buddhist shrine.s must have excited 
the fury of the warriors of Islam, as happened in 
other places. The buildings at Sarnath Dear clear 
traces of destruction by fire, which may be safely 
attributed to the date mentioned. 

But even while Buddhism enjoyed the patron¬ 
age of kings, the religion of the Brahman was 
always predominant, and Benares proper would 
seem to have been throughout the ages a Hindu 
Br&hmanical city rather than a Buddhist one. In 
Hiuen Tsiang’s days the followers of Siva, the 
great local deityj^far outnumbered the adherents 
of Buddha, and Siva, in many forms and under 
many names, is still the deity whose worship char¬ 
acterizes Benares. Of course other deities have 
their votaries there, but all are regarded as sub¬ 
ordinate to Siva, the ‘ Lord of all.’ Some Hindus 
believe that the fifth, or dwarf, incarnation of 
Vi^nu was born at Benares {IA xxxv. 243), and 
one of the many mdds^ or religious fairs, is held 
in honour of that incarnation at Bam& Sahgam in 
the month of Bh&don (Aug.-Sept). 


Benares is sacred to the Jains as the reputed 
birthplace of Supar^vanath, the seventh Tirthah- 
kara, but at the present day the Jain cult is not 
very prominent in the city. Bishop Heber (Nar- 
rattve, ch. xii.) gives an interesting account of his 
visit to a Jain temple which few Europeans have 
been permitted to see. Several Jain temples stand 
along the bank of the river betw'een Bachraj Ghat 
and the Asi confluence, and from regard to Jain 
feeling the shooting of birds and the capture of 
fish are forbidden m this section of the stream. 
The Jains under the name of Nirgranthas are 
noticed by Hiuen Tsiang. All lists of the Hindu 
sacred cities, which slightly vary, include Benares. 
The traditional enumeration quoted by Sherring 
.specifies seven such cities, namely, ( 1 ) Kai^i, ( 2 ) 
kanti, (3) Maya ( = Hardwar), (4) Ayodhya, ( 6 ) 
Dvaravati{ = l)varakri), ( 6 ) Mathura, and (7) Avan- 
tika {= Ujjain). 

A 12 th cent, grant places Ka 6 i at the head of a 
list of four famous places for bathing pilgrimages, 
the others being KuMka (prob. = Kanaiii), Uttara- 
kosala ( = Ayodhya), and Indrapura (prob. = Indra- 
prastha near Delhi) (IA xviii. 13). 

A minor religion largely favoured by the lower 
classes of Hindus in Benares is the cult of the 
Panch (Panj) Pir, or Five Saints, who are vari¬ 
ously enumerated in difierent lists, but always 
headed by Ghazi Miyftn, the deified son of the 
sister of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. The cult 
is a degraded adaptation of the Shi'ah Muhara- 
m.-idana reverence for the five great saints of 
Islam, namely, the prophet Muhammad, his son- 
in-law ‘All, his daughter Fatima, and ^asan and 
Husain, the sons of aII and Fatima. The subject 
was investigated exhaustively by R. Greeven, who 
collected the legends and po])ular songs of the 
cult. The ceremonies are invariably performed 
by Musalman drummers {dafCill)^ and the Muham¬ 
madan origin of the worship is fully recognized 
by its Hindu votaries. Most probably it origin¬ 
ated in the inveterate Hindu habit of venerating 
any manifestation of power. Ghfi-zi Miy&n, the 
‘ prince of martyrs,’ was a specially fierce fanatic, 
and so made his mark upon the popular imagi¬ 
nation. Many examples might be cited of the 
indiscriminate mixture of the rites of Islam and 
Hinduism by the common people in various parts 
of India. 

4 . A seat of learning.—From time immemorial 
Benares has been a seat of Hindu learning as well 
as of worship, and has been the resort of the most 
famous teachers. The city still holds the highest 
rank as the centre of the intellectual life of India, 
and its pundits succeed, although not without 
difficulty, in keeping alight the torch of the 
wisdom of their ancestors. 

Bernier, writing In 1667, accurately described the Indian 
method of study. ' The town,' he writes, * contains no colleges 
or regular classes, as in our universities, but rather resembles 
the schools of the ancients, the masters being dispersed over 
different parte of the town in private houses, and principally in 
the gardens of the suburbs, which the rich merchants permit 
them to occupy. 8ome of these masters have four disciples, 
others six or seven, and the most eminent may have twelve or 
fifteen; but this is the largest number. It is usual for the 
pupils to remain ten or twelve years under their respective 
receptors, during which the work of Instruction proceeds 
ut slowly,’ etc. (Travels in the Mogul Empire^ ed. Constable 
p. 384). 

In 1817, the year in which the Marathft power 
was broken. Ward obtained the names of the men 
who taught the iastras^ or Hindu scriptures, in 
Benares. For^-eight teachers then instructed 893 
pupils in the Vedas only, while seventeen initiated 
218 disciples in the mysteries of Pftnini’s grammar. 
The other sections of the scriptures, including law, 
were little favoured. The Benares school of law 
—one of the five recognized schools—follows in its 
main lines the system of VijAftne^vara, the author 
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of the Mitdk^aroL, who lived at Kalyftna in the 
Deccan in the 12 th century. 

At the present day the competition of European 
learning; must have reduced the attendance at the 
Sansknt schools, and the number of pupils must 
be far less than it was a century ago, when 
Marathft patronage was available. It is an estab¬ 
lished rule that a teacher of the scriptures should 
not be paid wages for his work, and must be 
content to trust to the voluntary benevolence of 
his patrons. This rule caused tne failure of the 
Sanskrit College established in 1791, which could 
not easily secure the services of the local savants. 
The building erected for that college is now the 
mission house of the Baptists. The Queen’s Col¬ 
lege, dating from 1863, wnich has been worked on 
other lines under the direction of eminent Euro¬ 
pean principals and professors, has done much to 
promote the scientinc study of Sanskrit. The 
Central Hindu College, founded by Mrs. Besant 
in 1898, with the object of bringing up young men 
on the best Hindu principles, while giving them 
free access to European learning, is an interesting 
experiment, which may or may not survive its 
founder. 

5 . Religious teachers, etc.—A full account of 
all the distinguished religious reformers who have 
dwelt or sojourned in Benares from the time of 
Buddha, twenty-four centuries ago, to the present 
day would almost amount to a history of Indian 
religions, and particularly of Hinduism (wh. see). 
The connexion of Buddfia with Benares will be 
dealt with in the art. SXrnXth, and it will be suffi¬ 
cient here merely to give the names of some of the 
leaders of Indian thought who have been more or 
less closely associated with the sacred city ; they 
will be dealt with in separate articles. 

The earliest of such leaders about whom we 
know anything definite is the renowned Sahkard- 
chdryat the Ik&hman of Malabar, who lived for a 
considerable time at Benares, surrounded by a 
large circle of disciples. The weaver-poet Kablr^ 
founder of the Kabir Panthi sect, a disciple of 
KamEnand, was a native of Benares, and lived there 
from about 1380 to 1420. Chaitanya, the revered 
Vaisnava apostle of Bengal (1486-1633), resided at 
Benares for some years. Vallabhdchdrya (1478- 
1530), who established the Kadhaballaohi sect, 
died in the holy city. No name sheds more glory 
upon Benares than that of 7 w/ii (1532-1624), 
author of the Rd7n-charit-7ndnas, the Hindi equiva¬ 
lent of the Kamayana, the favourite book and 
justly loved treasure of the people of Northern 
India. He spent the greater part of his long life 
at Benares, and a manuscript of his chief work, 
written about twenty-four years after his death, is 
in the possession of the Maharaja, who is the owner 
of a fine library and an interesting collection of 
old Indian paintings. The monastery {mai(h) where 
the poet lived and the ruinous ghd,^ called after 
his name are near the Asi confluence. During the 
18th and 19th centuries many Hindu authors of 
more or less note, whose names have been labori¬ 
ously collected by Grierson, resided at Benares, 
the most notable, perhaps, being Gokul Nath, 
whose Hindi version of the Mahdbhdrata was 
published at Calcutta in 1829, and HarUcharuira 
(1860-86), the poet, critic, and ioum^ist. Ward 
notices the remarkable case of Hat! Vidyftlankarfi., 
a learned Beng&li lady, who taught the idstras at 
Benares a few years prior to 1817. The Sanskrit 
College issues a periodical called Ths Pandit^ which 
deals with Sanskrit texts. 

The pundits of the sacred city probably are still 
the most learned in India, but they are so intensely 
conservative that most of them will have nothing 
to do with modem notions, and so are losmg influ¬ 
ence over the young men of these days, who cannot 


^ut their eyes and ears to the signs of the times. 
Mrs. Besant’s College, already mentioned, has 
been organized to teach a modernized Hinduism 
of a broad and liberal kind. In connexion with it 
there is a Girls’ School attended by about 120 
high-caste girls. 

d. Missions.—The long-continued labours of the 
European missionaries settled at Benares for nearly 
a century deserve notice. The Church of England 
Mission was establi.shed in 1817, and in the same 
year the Baptists of Serampore formed a branch 
of their organization under charge of an Eurasian 
agent. The work of the London Missionary 
Society began four years later. The Wesleyans 
established a mission about 1880. The chief mis¬ 
sionary institutions are in the suburb of JSigra. 
The college founded in the 17th cent, by Raja Jay 
Singh, who established the observatory, has passed 
into the hands of the Church Missionary Society. 
The missionaries liave done much good service in 
the cause of secular education, especially during 
the years prior to the foundation of universities in 
1857. Since that date their institutions have been 
overshadowed by those immediately under the 
Department of Public Instruction. The direct 
outcome of missionary eflbrt in the way of con¬ 
versions of adults appears to be very small, and 
it is obvious that Benares must always present 
special difficulties to the preacher of Christian 
doctrine.s. 

Litkratchk.-—A’ orfA-iresi Cantonment Survey Map, 6 incheg 
to mile (Calcutta, 18C9); IQl, 1908; Thornton, Gazetteer, 
1858; Hamilton, Description of Hmdosfan (Ix)iidon, 1820); 
James Prinsep, Benares Illustrated (Calcutta and London, 
three series, folio, with line plates, 18H0-84); M. A. Sher- 
ring, The Sabred Citu of the Hindus (London, 1888), and Hand- 
booK for Visitors to Benares (Calcutta, 1876 ; au abstract from 
the larger work) ; J. Ewen, Benares : A Handbook for VisUors 
(Calcutta, 1888 ; inaccurate in details); E. B. Havell, Benares, 
the Sacred City (London, 1906 ; well illustrated); Fa-hien, A 
Record of Buddhistic Kinadoins, tr. Lepp;e (Oxford, 1886); 
Hiuen Tsiang (or Yuan (3hwang), Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, tr. Beal (London, 1885); Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang’s Travels in India, 62:1-1^5 A.D. (London, 1904): Ber¬ 
nier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, 1056-68 A.D., cd. Con¬ 
stable (London, 1891); Tavernier, Travels in India, tr. V. 
Ball (liondon, 1889); Bishop Heber, Narrative of a Journey 
through the Upper Provinces of India, (London, 1844); 

Ward, The Hindoos^ (2 vola. quarto, Serampore, 1818); Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India (1903); Grierson, The Modem Ver¬ 
nacular Literature of Hindustan (special No. of JASB, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1889); C. N, K. Aiyar, ^ri Sankardchdrya (Madras, 
n.d., ?1904); R, Greeven, ‘Worship of the Pdnohon Pir' 
(NINQ, vol. ii. 1892 ; republished as Heroes Five, All&hftbad, 
1896); 9th Annual Rep. of Central Hindu College (1906-07). 

ViNCKNT A. Smith. 

BENE-ISRAEL (more correctly B'nei-Israel = 
i.e. ‘ Children of Israel ’).—By this name 
is designated a body of Jews inhabiting the 
Bombay Presidency oi India. The community is 
important in its numbers, amounting to some ten 
thousand souls, and remarkable in its character. 
A number of peculiar religious usages among them 
reward careful attention. 

I. Origin and history.—No historical records of 
their past are possessed by the Bene-Israel. The 
legend preserved by them as to their arrival in 
India is to the effect that in long bygone times 
seven men and seven women were cast by a ship¬ 
wreck on the Indian coast at a point some thirty 
miles south of the island of Bombay. Many 
of the less fortunate of their company were 
drowned in the disaster, and their bodies when 
washed ashore were buried by their comrades 
in two tumuli —those of the men in one, and 
those of the women in the other. These mounds 
the Bene-Israel still show in the village of Nau- 
gaon (or ‘New Village’), near the Collectorate 
town of Alibfig. The fourteen survivors, as they 
increased in numbers, are said to have spread 
themselves throughout the villages of the Konkan, 
in the neighbourhood of their first Indian home. 
In these places they practised chiefly the trade of 
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oiI-pressin<? ; and this avocation, coupled with their 
habit of observing Saturday and giving their oxen 
rest from the oil-mills on that day, gained for 
them among their Hindu neighbours the name of 
ShnnvCtr Telit or ‘ Saturday Oil-men,’ whereby they 
distinguished them from their own Hindu oil-men, 
who rested their bullocks on Mondays, and were 
therefore called Somvdr Teli. This name is in use 
to the present day. 

Tt is worthy of note that, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot which the Bene-Israel 
claim as the place of their first landing in India, 
there used to exist an important seaport and 
emporium of trade, which was frequented by the 
ancient navigation hailing from the Egyptian, 
Arabian, Persian, and other ports. It was known 
by the name of ‘Cheinur * (pronounced ‘Tsemvul’), 
and was almost certainly the ‘ Simulla’ or ‘Timoula* 
of Ptolemy the geographer (A.D. 150) and others.f 
In Buddhist inscriptions it appears in the form 
‘Chemula.’ Chinese travellers have called it 
‘ Tchi-Mo-Lo ’; Arabic writers, ‘^aimur’ and 
‘ Jaimur.’ It is represented by the present insig¬ 
nificant village and port of Kevadanda, dating from 
the time of the Portuguese, and situated some two 
miles from the older site, the sea having receded 
owing to the silting up of the creek. The caprices 
of local misrule at one perimi closed this ancient 
port to foreign trade, and tliis perhaps may have 
been the means of cutting otf the Bene-Israel 
from further opportunities of contact with their 
people elsewhere; for they present the appearance 
of a community who, having up to a certain point 
preserved intercourse with the main body of their 
nation, were at some stage in their history separ¬ 
ated from the same, and left to develop in tneir 
own independent way. They differ greatly even 
from the better known Indian remnant of their 
people inhabiting the Malabar coast. For example, 
the latter, owing doubtless to their having pre¬ 
served the means of communication with their 
brethren in other parts of the world, have retained 
their knowledge of Hebrew, whereas the Bene- 
Israel had, till lately, lost all knowledge of their 
ancient tongue. 

Though ranking among the fairest of the people 
of the country, the Bene-Israel, as to complexion, 
share the colour of the inhabitants of India. In 
most of their habits and modes of life and dress 
they have also accommodated themselves to the 
ways of the land they live in, and they speak the 
Marathi vernacular. Till lately they have wholly 
rejected the name of ‘Jew,’ even to the degree of 
regarding the title as a stigma if applied to them, 
and have insisted instead on the appellation ‘ Bene- 
Israel.’ Some would account for this by supposing 
that at some time or other the adoption of the 
latter title may have served to screen them from 
persecution by Muhammadans; but it is, on the 
whole, more probable that the origin of the name 
is to be sought in some more positive source. 
One’s eyes naturally turn to the lands which first 
received the deportations of the Israelites of both 
captivities, ana which continued for many cen¬ 
turies to be the centre of the life of Israelites both 
of the ten tribes and of the two tribes last taken 
captive. J. Briihl J relates that in Persia he found 
the Jews almost invariably calling themselves 
‘ Isra^el ’ instead of ‘ Yahadi,’ and he believes it 
very probable that many of the Jews of Persia and 
of Kurdistan (which is partly under Persian and 
partly under Turkish rule), as well as numWs 
of the Nestorian Christians, § are descendants of 

* 8 m Yule-Burnett, Hobson-Jobaon, Lond. 1908, 210 f. 

t The author of the Periplua Maria Erythreat (a.d. 247) refers 
to it as ' SemuUa.’ 

The Ten Tribes ; Where are Theyt London, 1880. 

For the IsraeHtlsh descent of many of the Nestorian Ohrls- 
Ma ns of Kurdistan, see, besides Bnihl, mbbi Benjamin n., Bight 


the ten tribes. There are several oogent reasons 
for connecting the early Jews of India with those 
of Persia as to origiD. Early navigation made the 
transit between Persia ana India easy. Again, 
in South India the Jews of Malabar are found 
located side by side with an historic body of 
Christians, no less unique in character than them¬ 
selves, known as the Christians of St. Thomd, and 
these, if not actually derived originally from 
Persia, as some would have us believe,* were at 
any rate in their early history most intimately 
associated with that country, as is witnessed by 
the discovery of throe ancient Persian stone 
crosses,t and also by the well-known fact that 
this community long drew its presiding bishops 
direct from Persia itself.t There is therefore no 
difficulty in believing that Persia, the depositing 
ground of the Israelites of both exiles, and the 
place in which they were long massed together 
in the CTeatest numbers, and where, also, in later 
times they were not infrequently subjected to 
severe persecutions,§ may have been the country 
which mmished Indian shores with many a con- 
tiiment of Israelite immigrants. These would 
probably have been, after all, but the successors of 
many earlier Hebrew pioneers who had passed to 
and fro along the well-known trade routes to India, 
for purposes of merchandise. It is, however, at 
the same time right to mention that some have 
believed the Bene-Israel to be an offshoot of the 
Jews of Yemen (Arabia Felix).|j Against this not 
impossible, or, indeed, altogether unlikely view, 
may be set the fact that no marks of intimacy or 
tradition of any common origin survive to the 
present day; nor is there traceable much that is 
common to the Yemenite Jews and the Bene-Israel 
in their distinctive observances.H To the un¬ 
biased observer the Bene-Israel suggest themselves 
as the descendants of Hebrews wdio at their first 
introduction into India must have made somewhat 
free alliances with the women of the land (jlh, 
according to ancient pre-Talraudic Hebrew practice, 
there was hardly a bar to their doing •*), and tlius 
an infiltration of Indian blood into their community 
would have taken place at an early stage of their 
sojourn in India. This was doubtless soon suc¬ 
ceeded by a rigid practice of allowing marriage 
only with members of their own body—a rule which 
the example and influence of the Hindu caste 
system around them would have tended to en¬ 
courage, and to which they have doubtless ever 
since most strictly adhered. 

At the present time no Hindu caste could be 
more exclusive in regard to this custom of allowing 
racial intermixture than the Bene-Israel. They 
outban and stigmatize at once as Kdld Israel^ or 
* Black Israel,’ all offspring of mixed unions. Such 
are not allowed at communal feasts to sit in close 
proximity to the rest of the community, or to 

Yeara in Asia and Africa, pp. 98-96 ; also, Athelstan Riley, 
The Archbp. of Cant. Mieeion to the Aaayrian Chriatiane 
( 8 .P.O.K., London, 1891), p. 6 , footnote. 

* See G. Milne Rae, Syrian Church in India (Edinburgh, 
189i), pp. 1&-26. 

t Ib. pp. 114-130. 

I The Jewg of China, whoM early connexions were with 
Persia, entered China by tea, via India, if tradition be correct. 

i As in the year a.d. 468, under Firuz (or Peroz), ' The 
Wicked.' 

I Wilson, T%« Bene-Iarael of Bombay : an Appeal, also Landa 
of the Bible, ii. 668 . Rabbi J. Saphir, like Dr. Wilson, consider! 
that the phYsiognonw of the Bene-Israel reeembles that of the 
Jews of Arabia (see Eben Saphir, n. 43). 

^ The Bene-Israel poeseee a tradition that they came to India 
from * the northern prorlncee.' Thb, Hr. Haeem 8 . Kehimkar 
would interpret of the Galilean northern parte of Palestine, and 
be thinks that the Bene-Israel mi^ have oome direct to India by 
way of Ezion-geber and the Bed Sea, for Jews settled in Galilee 
just before the Christian era. Siee Wyse, Hiatory of the 
Hebrews^ Second Commontoealth. 

••See Dt 21*®-*^; also Smith's DB. a.v. 'Marriage.* From 
Dt 28^0 may be Inferred what might be done in regard to 
foreigners ot)W than the Ammonite or Moabite. 
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Intermarry with any except their own class. An 
analogy would seem to exist between the Bene- 
Israel and some other more or less unique Jewish 
communities, such as the Falashas of Abyssinia, 
the Jews of K’ai-feng-fu in China, the Jews of 
Yemen, and some among the so-called * Black 
Jews ’ of Malabar, all of whom, while they manifest 
unmistakably the presence of the Hebrew stamina, 
reveal no less clearly traces of some intermixture 
with the people among whom they have sojourned. 
In the cAse of the Bene-Israel there is a character¬ 
istic type pervading the whole community which 
bespeaks the genuine Hebrew stock from which 
they have undoubtedly sprung.* 

2 . Religious customs.—It would be expected 
beforehand that a people with the antecedents we 
have described would exhibit much that was 
peculiar and interesting in their religious customs, 
when they again came into notice ; and this is 
certainly the case with the Bene-lsrael. 

Three characteristic Hebrew observances which 
never died out among them first claim notice. 
These are (1) the practice of circumcision, (2) 
the keeping of the Sabbath, and (3) the retention 
in memory of at least part of the great Jewish 
formula, the Shevui Yisrad (commencing, ‘ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord 1 ’). For 
want of a liturgy they were accustomed to use, in 
their ignorance, the words of the latter formula on 
every occasion of their religious gatherings, repeat¬ 
ing the sentence several times over. We nave 
noted their acquirement of the title Shanvdr Ttli 
(‘Saturday Oil-men ’), on account of their unyoking 
their oxen on Saturdays in observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath. A further distinctive habit which has 
clung to them, though some are dropping it now, 
is the custom of wearing side-locks of their 
hair (n^sg), in reference to Lv 19*^ 21*. To this 
custom the fashion commonly adopted of shaving 
most or all of the rest of the head is wont to give a 
peculiarly exaggerated appearance. 

(a) Fasts and festivals .—A regular sequence of 
religious seasons, fasts, and festivals has been in 
vogue among the Bene-lsrael, and these when 
examined are found to coincide remarkably with 
the usual festivals and fasts of the Jews. They 
were preserved, however, wholly under Indian 
names, the latter being often connected with some 
special kind of food partaken of, or abstained from, 
on the occasion of, or being given on account of 
the festivity or fast bearing some resemblance to, 
or coinciding in point of time with, some Hindu or 
Muhammadan observance. Thus, the Feast of 
Tabernacles (kept, however, a fortnight out of 
time) was known as the ‘ Feast of partaking of 
Khir,’t a kind of confection made of new rice, 
sugar, scraped coco-nut, and spices. The Day of 
Atonement was termed ‘Fast of Door-closing, 
because on this day all rigidly shut themselves up 
in their houses, wearing white clothing even to 
their very caps, and avoiding converse or contact 
with others. Purim was called ‘Feast of Holi,’§ 
because the time of keeping it coincided with a 
Hindu festival of the same name (one of rowdy 
and debased character), observed at the same 
time. Passover was known as the ‘Festival of 
Jar-closing,’II the jar being one containing a sour 


may d« ffainea irom 

given In the JB under heading ‘ Benl-I«rm«L* Tj^ out of the 
three eynafogues shown there, however, do not belong to the 
Bene-lsrael. 

^ Khiricha _ .. 

t Ddr/alnicha 3a^ B»bM J. SupWr («»«• SaMr. p. «) 
•aye that he was puuled to account for this naoM till he be¬ 
thought himeelf of a prayer entitled onyr' nS'Vl n/BH (‘prayer 
of the shutting of the gates’), forming part ~ 

section of thel^rvloe of the Day of Atonement In the Modem 
Jewish Prayer Book. ^ 

iBoHehaSw^. ^ AntuiDMdehA 


mixture or sauce, to which conceivably a suspicion 
of fermentation or leaven may have oeen held to 
attach.* The Fast of Ab (for the destruction of 
the first Temple) was characterized as ‘Fast of 
[partaking of] Birdya,’ f the latter being a sort of 
pulse put into the curry on this day, a vegetable 
diet having been adhered to during the eight 
days previous. The Feast of Weeks had somehow 
dropped out of use.t 

Ihe festivals and fasts so far mentioned appear 
to form a class of their own among tlie Bene- 
lsrael. They are all alike desiraated oy the word 
«an (pronounced to rhyme with ‘turn’), which is 
a Marathi word of Sanskritic origin (a word which 
can denote both ‘ fast ’ and ‘ festival ’). It will be 
observed that the seasons of observance already 
described relate uniformly to the chief and oldest 
Jewish festivals and ff.sts. There is a further 
set of festivals and fasts, also in vogue among the 
Bene-lsrael, which have every appearance of l^ing 
a class by themselves, and which have probably 
been superinduced in later times upon their older 
observances, presumably at the instigation of com¬ 
paratively recent Jewish visitors and reformers 
from without. § The festivals and fasts now 
alluded to, while relating almost entirely to 
Jewish holidays of later institution, are known 
among the Bene-lsrael by names derived from the 
Hindustani language only, such as roza, of Per¬ 
sian orimn, and ’wr^, of Arabic origin. To the 
latter class belong the ten days of expiation ob¬ 
served by Jews preceding the Day of Atonement, 
on which special penitential prayers called seli- 
hoth are used, and which, because of their bear¬ 
ing some resemblance to the long fast of the 
Mulianunadans, were called by the Bene-lsrael 
Ramzan.\\ A day after the keeping of Navyachd 
Salty or ‘ New Year’s Festival,’ occurs the Navy&chA 
Rozdy or ‘ Fast of the New [Year].’ It corresponds 
probably to the Fast of Gedaliah, kept by Jews 
on the 23rd of Tishri; but if so, precedes it by 
twenty days. Two fasts occurring at two different 
seasons of the year are observed under the one 
name of Sabdbi Rozd, the one fast apparently 
corresponding to the Fast of the 10th oi Tebeth, 
commemorating the beginning of the siege of Jeru¬ 
salem, and the other to the Fast of the 17th of 
Tammuz, kept in remembrance of the breach made 
in the wall of Jerusalem. The meaning of the 
word Sabdbi is obscure. According to its Hindu¬ 
stani meaning of ‘ meritorious,’ it might denote 
that the keeping of these additional fasts was 
considered a work of special merit; or, if referred 
to the Hebrew root (= to surround), an allusion 

to the investment of the city would be obvious.IT 

* The rice-bread almost exclusively used by the Bene-lsrael is 
at all times an unleavened bread. 

t Birdyacha Sati. 

i The modern Jewish habit of doubling the first and last dajrt 
of many festivals was not known to the Bene-lsrael. 

I Such a refonner may have been David liahabi, who is 
•aid by the Bene-lsrael to have visited them long ago, and 
to have instituted this reform. He may have come from 
Cochin, where the surname ‘ Rahabi ’ (signifying ‘ Egyptian') 
still exists in the form of ‘ Roby.’ Such an one would have 
doubtless communicated with the Bene-lsrael through the 
medium of the HindusUni dialect, only in that case he must 
have visited them subsequently to about a.d. 1400, before 
which date Hinduetani (or Urdu) was not a spoken language— 

not, as the Bene-lsrael think, 900 years ago. , ^ 

1 The Bene-lsrael add to these days a special fast during the 
preceding month of Elul (cf. Leo Modena [Rabbi of Venice, 
1637], Hutoru of ih» RiUt, Customs, and Manner of Oie 

Present Jews inroughoui ihe World [tr. London, 1660]: ‘There 
fore do they begin on the first day of Elul, which is the moneth 
Immediately going before, to think of Acte of Penance ; and in 
some placet, they rise before day, and say Prayers^ make Con- 
fession of their sins, and rehearse the PenetentxaU Psalms. 
And there are many amongst them, that Indict themselves 
Fasts do Penance, and give alms to the Poor, continuing on 
this course, till the Day of Pardon oomee; that is to say, for 
the space of Fourty daies'). v m 

% These are the explanations suggested as possible by Mr. 
Baeem 8. Kehimkar. The writer of this artiole would take the 
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A very extraordinary festival, and one now 
hardly observed, was that known as Eliyah hana- 
hichd’urs, or ‘the Fair of Elijah the Prophet.’ 
To keep it the Bene-Israel resorted annually to a 
village-spot in the Konkan, named Khaiidalla, 
where, according to a legend, Elijah the prophet 
had once appeared to them, and thence had 
ascended to heaven. In date this festival corre¬ 
sponds to a Jewish one known as the ‘ New Year 
of the Trees * (huSk*? mrn rm), in reference to Lv 
19®'“. The observance of such a festival as this 
seems indicative of a very prolonged sojourn of the 
Bene-Israel in India ; for such a mixture of know¬ 
ledge and ignorance in regard to the prophet 
Elijah, and its incrustation into such a practice 
a.s that mentioned, can hardly have sprung up and 
taken fixed form in a short time.* Hindus are 
accustomed to keep melcts, or ‘ religious fairs,’ in 
honour of their temples, and the Indian Muham¬ 
madans have also similar fairs, called by them 
'urs, in honour of the tombs of their pirSf or de¬ 
parted saints ; and the Bene-Israel, in the strange 
custom that we have mentioned, must have been 
adopting the habits of the country. 

(o) Nazirite vow .—Besides these rites and holi¬ 
days of Judaism in general, the Bene-Israel have 
several interesting customs not so generally in use 
among Jews elsewhere, one of whicli is an apparent 
survival of the Nazirite vow. A boy in infancy 
is made the subject of a vow on the part of his 
parents.t The cause may perhaps be that for 
long they had no male offspring, or that former 
children iiad died. From the time when the vow 
is made till the time of its redemption no razor is 
permitted to pass over the head of the child. 
In consequence, a lad comparatively grown up 
may often be seen with long hair tressed up behind 
his head after the manner of a woman. When 
the time arrives that his parents feel able to re¬ 
deem their vow, the hair is shaved off and weighed 
in the scales against gold or silver, or whatever else 
the parents may liave before decided to give, and 
the equivalent so obtained is devoted to religious 
urposes. The shaved-off hair, instead of being 
urnt (Nu 6**), is thro^vn into some tank or river, 
robably in keeping with the customs of Hin- 
us ana Indian Muhammadans, who are much 
given to letting their religious ceremonies cul¬ 
minate in the immersing of something in the 
water, the custom probably having its roots in 
Hindu veneration for the river Ganges, which 
is commonly credited with the power of re-appear¬ 
ing in all sorts of impossible places. 

(c) Burning of frankincense .—A custom hardly 
less interesting than the foregoing, and one which 
prevailed till quite lately among the Bene-Israel, 
was the burning of frankincense on a number 
of religious occasions. Quite recently they have 
been dissuaded from its use by their Jewish 
co-religionists of other lands, wno have repre¬ 
sented to them that the practice was a super- 

opportunity of stating here hie very great indebtednese to this 
gentleman’! writings for nauch information embodied in this 
article. Mr. Haeem's unpretending pamphlet, A Sketch qf ths 
History of the Bene-Israel, has thrown a nood of light on many 
an unknown custom among his people. Especially is what is hers 
written as to festivals and fasts largely due to hui pamphlet 
•See In JB, s.v. 'China* the ar^ments advanced for a 
very early date of the Jewish settlement in China. It is 
significant that the tradition was that the earliest Introduc¬ 
tion of the Jews into China was from the West, by oroeeitig 
the sea, from India. It is no less worthy of notice that the 
MSS of the Jews of China show a connexion with the Jews of 
Persia. 

t Or the vow may hart been mads bsfore birth, contingent 
upon a son being given. Ths rite is not confined to lads. The 
writer was himself present when the subject of it was a girl, 
whose hair was shaved off as described above. If this be held 
to show that the vow-oeremony among the Bene-Israel is 
derived from Hindus (among whom such a practice doss exist). 
It surely only removes ths question of ths origin of such vows 
la Eastern lands a stags further back. 


stitious one, copied from surrounding idolatry. 
It is by no means certain, however, that this 
custom had not its own ancient and independent 
Hebrew origin. It is significant that the Jews in 
China had a provision for burning incense in their 
synagogue at K'ai-feng-fu, it being a mark of 
Imperial favour that the incense for the purpose 
was provided free of cost by the Emperor him¬ 
self. As already mentioned, the tradition was 
that the Jews had entered China by sea, via India, 
in the first iustanoe.* 

An indispensable oonoomitant in a number of 
the religious ceremonies of the Bene-Israel is a 
sweet-smelling herb named tahzd. Botanically it 
is the Ocymum pilosum vel banlicumt and some¬ 
what resembles mint. It is much used, also, in 
religious rites by the Indian Muhammadans. A 
smidler species of the same herb is the Ocymum 
sanctum, or ‘ holy basil,’ the well-known sacred 
plant of the Hindus, called by them the tulsi.. 
The important place which the sabzd twig occu¬ 
pies in numerous ceremonies of the Bene-Israel 
suggests the possible idea of its bein^ used a.s a 
substitute for the hyssop of Mosaic ordinances. 

(d) Offerings. — Certain religious oflerings are 
made by the Bene - Israel which invite careful 
attention. A singular feature in them is the ofi'er- 
ing of goats’ liver or of the gizzards of fowls 
(whichever animals may have been slain on the 
occasion). These portions, after being cooked, are 
brought and offered to the ministrant of a re¬ 
ligious ceremony, the rest of the flesh of the ani¬ 
mals slain being eaten by the host and guests 
assembled. It should be observed here that the 
Bene-Israel rarely, if ever, partake of any other 
flesh than that of goats (including occasionally 
sheep) and fowls. Again, a certain confection 
known as mallda (a Persian word), a kind of cake 
or pudding, is used ceremonially by them. The im¬ 
pression irresistibly conveyed to the observer by all 
this is that these are survivals in this community 
of the ancient meat-offerings of Mosaic times, if 
not also vestiges of ancient sacrifices themselves. 
As a typical example of the way in which the 
various articles mentioned above, including frank¬ 
incense, .mbzd, and malulCt, were employed by the 
Bene-Israel in various ceremonies connected with 
festivals, vows, marriage, burial, etc., we may 
quote the following description of ths ceremony 
performed at ths fulfilment of a vow, as given by 
Haeem S. Kehimkar, in his Sketch of the History 
of the Bene-Israel :— 

* A feast was ipven in the evening; in the following manner :~ 
After the Invited party came in, a clean white towel or clean 
white sheet was spread on the floor, whereon a dish containing 
malUid, five pieces of unleavened bread made of rice-flour 
besmeared with sweets, twigs of sabzA, and five pieces of the 
cooked liver of a goat, was placed. Another (Ush containing 
cakes of wheaten flour fried in oil, and wafers of unleavened 
bread also fried in oil, and livers and gizzards of as many fowls 
as may have been killed on the occasion, was also placed there. 
The dish also contained a glass of wine or other liquor as a 
drink-offering; and several other plates filled with all sorts of 
fruits were placed upon the sheet, over which they said the 
Eiriyath Shema about a dozen times. . . . After the ceremony 
was over, a handful of maiidd, together with a twig of sctbzd 
and a piece of each of the articles placed in the dieh and in the 
plates, were taken by the man who officiated aa prieet In his 
own hands, and before presenting these to the lady who had 
made the vow, he asked her what had caused her to make the 
vow. On her giving the reason, the was told that she was free 
from her vow, and the nuUidd wae given to her. The articles 
in the dish and plates were diitributM among the party, except 
the pieces of liver and glxzard, as well as the five pieces of 
cakes and wafers, which were kept by the officiating prisfrt for 
himself, while the guests were served with the feast.^ 

(«) Dietary rules. —With regard to dietary rules, 
it was customary with the Bene-Israel either to 
remove the sinew in the leg, in accordance with 
Gn 32®, or, if skill sufficient for this somewhat 
intricate operation did not exist, to reject as food 

* See JB, s.v. * China.' Note also what Is said there as to 
certain customs in use among Chinese Jews pointing to a pre- 
Talmudic origin. 
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the hindquarters of the animal altogether. * Blood, 
fat, animals strangled or maimed by beasts of 
prey, the Bene-Israel shunned altogether as food. 
In regard to fish, they would eat only those which 
had both fins and scedes. 

(/) Kiss of peace .—In common with the Jews 
of Cochin, the Bene-Israel preserve the custom of 
parting at their religious gatherings with the Kiss 
of Peace. The custom likewise prevails among 
the Christians of St. Thom6 in Malabar, and is 
found, again, amongst the East Syrian Christians 
of Kurdistan.t Tliis may be taken as one more 
indication of the probable link of connexion be¬ 
tween the Jews of India and those of Persia in 
ancient times, especially when it is remembered, 
as we have already mentioned (see above, p. 470), 
that the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan have a 
tradition of having been originally converts from 
Judaism. In performing the salutation among the 
Bene-Israel, the chief minister first bestows it on 
the most important persons present near to him, 
by receiving tlie fingers of the outstretched hand 
(the palms held vertically) between his own hands, 
after which tlie hands of both are aiiniiltaneously 
released, and the tips of the fingers of each person 
passed to his own lips and kissed. Those already 
saluted turn to bestow the salutation on others, 
the younger usually seeking it from the older, and 
inferiors from their superiors, till all have saluted 
each other. The proce<lure continues for some two 
or three minutes, during which an audible sound 
of the lips is heard throughout the synagogue. 

{ff) Cup of blessing .—At the close of some ser¬ 
vices in their newly-revived synagogues a ceremony 
takes place which has been termed by Christians 
who have observed it, ‘the Cup of Blessing. 

A cup, containing a juice pressed from raisins 
for the purpose, is put into the hands of the 
minister, who, after first pronouncing a bless¬ 
ing over it, partakes of a portion of it. The re¬ 
mainder is tiien poured by the attendants into a 
large vessel containing much more of the same 
mixture. The shamdsh, or sexton, then passing 
round the assembly, with one or more assistants, 
distributes the contents of the vessel to each 
member of the assembly by means of pairs of 
little silver cups, one of which is being filled while 
the other is being emptied. As to the antiquity 
of this custom it is difficult to pronounce. In 
the opinion of some it is merely the performance 
of the u.sual Jewish ceremony of tlie Habdaldh 
(nVn3n)§ in the synagogue instead of in the home; 
and if so, it may be of comparatively recent intro¬ 
duction among the Bene-Israel. 

3. Use of Hebrew names.—The Bene-Israel 
have mostly retained the use of Biblical names, 
but the latter have commonly assumed an Indian- 
ized form, as Banaji for Benjamin, ^Abaji for 
Abraham, and the like. \\ Similarly the names of 


* In regard to China, It ia observable that this practice, even 
more than the keeping of Saturday as the Sabbath, attracted 
the notice of the Chinese, so that the Jews were accorded the 
title of Tiao Kiu-Kiao. * the sect which extracts the sinew.’ 
The writer of the article on ' China ’ in Iv. aS dediices from 
this appellation a further argument for the great antic^^uity of 
the arrival of the Jews in China, for he says, ’^Rabbinical Juda¬ 
ism would have suggested more distinctive peculiarities of the 
Jews to the Chinese.’ If so in China, how much more may we 
suppose great antiqultj' for the arrival of Israelites in India? 

f Note the following from Maclean and Browne, Th» Catho- 
1x00$ of th$ East and 3u (8.P.O.K., London, 1802), p. 266 : 

* One [deacon] goes to the Bema and says a litany; another 
gives the Kiss of Peace to the people, somewhat as at the daily 
services, except that the celebrant first kisses the altar and the 
deacon takes his hands between his own and kisses them, and 
then goes to the sanctuary door and gives the peace to the 
person of highest rank, and then to the next, and so on. 
t Wilson, JLands of tho Bible, ii. 672. 

I A ceremony for placing a distinction or line of demar^Oon 
between times secular and sacred, as, for example, between 
week-day and Sabbath. . . . 

I A good example is the name of the retired commandant 
who built the first synagogue of the Bene-Israel in Bombay in 


the women receive the Indian affix bat (corre¬ 
sponding to our Mrs. and Miss) appended to them, 
as, for example, Sarahhai^ Minambait and the 
like. Where the names of men and women of the 
Bene-Israel are purely Indian, they do not appear 
to be in any case compounded with the name 
of any Hindu deity, as is largely the case among 
Hindus. Surnames (which the Bene-Israel are 
gradually discarding) were formed by the addition 
of the syllable kar (pronounced to rhyme with 
‘ stir,’ and equivalent in meaning to ‘ inhabitant 
of *) to the name of the village with which a man’s 
family had become identified in the earlier days of 
Israelite settlement, such &a Kihimkar resident 
in [the village of] Kihim.'’ Dr. Wilson has re¬ 
marked that at the time when he made his 
investigations tho name ‘ Keuben ’ was the most 
common amongst men, and that the favourite 
Jewish names of Jehvdah and Esther were not 
found. Floth natnos have roiue into use among 
the Bone-Israel now. 

4 . Hindu customs.—Though preserving their 
characteristics and religion remarkably in the 
midst of an uidavourabla environment, the Bene- 
Israel have not survived their long isolation 
altogether uninfected by the surrounding idolatry. 
Certain domestic customs and usages, too numer¬ 
ous and intricate to detail at any length, stUl 
linger among them, more particularly in rural 
parts, and specially among the women of the com¬ 
munity. These owe their origin purely to Hindu¬ 
ism, though not all of them are of an idolatrous 
or superstitious character. Such customs are found 
plentifully connected with marriage ceremonies ; 
also with occasions of birth, puberty, betrothal, 
8icknes.9, and death.* On an occurrence of small¬ 
pox, or even during a performance of vaccina¬ 
tion, tho goddess of small-pox, Shitalvadi by name, 
is sought to be propitiated by some, and the furtive 
keeping of Hindu idols has not been unknown. 
As to the use of charms, and superstitious usages 
at childbirth, many parallels of a no less debased 
kind could be drawn from Kabbalistic practices 
under the sanction of modern rabbinical Judaism 
(see Birth [Jewish]). Rabbi Solomon in his Travels 
mentions that in the year 1846 he saw at Bcl- 
gaum (a town in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency) the wives of [Israelite] men in 
the army stretching fortli the fingers of their 
hands to the fire and kissing them as they lit 
the lami)S,t It is right to say that a great effort 
has been made in recent years by the Bene-Israel 
as a body to throw off all this, and that a great 
change has taken place already. 

5. Organization. —As to communal organization, 
the Bene-Israel, under the older order of things, 
recognized the authority of a headman, called a 
muqaddain, over each village community where 
sufficient in numbers, whose powers were consider¬ 
able. He would as.semble the community when 
necessary, preside over their deliberations, and act 
as their executive in matters relating to caste- 
discipline or organization generally. Besides this 
officer, there was another (not, however, found in 
every village) named the qcLzl^ meting properly 
* judge.* To him pertained the religious duties of 
ministrations at religious ceremonies, the perform¬ 
ance of circumcision, marriage, rites of burial, amd 
frequently the slaughtering of animals. With 
the muqaddam and qdin wore associated certain 


1796. His name was Samaji (= Samuel) Hassajx ( = Haskel, t.e. 
Ezekiel) Dlvekar (—resident of the village of Dive). 

* Many of these practices will be found described in BW 
(Bombay, 1886) xviii. i. 616-636. 

t Travels of Solmnoninobv myoD), p. 100: 'n'NT 
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chaugale, or ‘elders* (properly four in number) 
who a438isted them as counsellors. At communal 
meetings all adult members had a voice.* 

6 . Modern conditions.—It is only in quite recent 
times that the Bene-Israel have emerged into the 
light of history. It is through the observations 
and researches of Christians that they have become 
known, and in fact have been raised to some de¬ 
gree of education and advancement, and provided 
with their Scriptures and fresh beginnings of a 
knowledge of Hebrew. 

(a) State of transition .—The long centuries during 
which they had previously remained hidden from 
notice can, it may safely be surmised, never have 
their story told. We now see the Bene-Israel at 
the parting of the ways, just as they are reaching 
out towards modern modes of life and culture. 
Their present tendency and aim is to forsake the 
ancient landmarks of the past, which it has been 
the object of this article to try to search out 
and describe. Their present effort is to conform 
themselves in all respects to the ways of modern 
Judaism, choosing as their standard the easier and 
more liberal principles of the Reformed School of 
Judaism rather than the more rigid ones of strict 
Talmudic Judaism, which, indeed, their present 
ignorance of Hebrew would ill fit them to follow. 
While they are in this transition state, it is now 
and then difficult to determine what has been of 
ancient usage among them and what has been 
of late, or of comparatively late, introduction. 
The study is further complicated by the probable 
occasional engrafting that has taken place, upon 
their original observances, of some of later date by 
occasional visitors and reformers at long intervals, 
in the way we have described. Previously the 
home of the Bene-Israel was exclusively among 
the villages of the mainland, extending over a 
tract running parallel with, and southwards for 
some fifty miles of, the island of Bombay, But 
since the establishment of British rule in India 
the Bene-Israel have commenced to migrate largely 
into the city of Bombay, where over four thousand 
of them now reside. 

(d) Occupations. —Formerly, besides following 
their hereditary occupation of oil-pressing, many 
became also owners of land, cartmen, carpenters, 
stone-cutters, and cultivators. Now, in addition 
to these and similar occupations, they are pressing 
forward into positionsas ofiSce-clerksand mechanics, 
and ir.to the services of government, railways, and 
the municipalities ; and some into the learned pro¬ 
fessions also. In ancient times they displayed great 
prowess as soldiers, and under the East India Com¬ 
pany rarely failed to rise to the position of non¬ 
commissioned and commissioned officers. They 
proved loyal to a man to the British at the time of 
the Mutmy. The new system of ‘ promotion by 
caste returns,’ by which the numerical strength of 
a particular caste is required, as well as intrinsic 
merit, to secure advancement, has served CTeatly 
to deter a minority like the Bene-Israel from 
now entering to any large extent on a military 
profession. Not many are possessed of wealth 
at present, and it is a regrettable fact that some 
who at one time were well off have squandered 
their patrimony and become poor. 

(c) Synaaogues and worsnip. — Originally the 
Bene-Israel had no synagogues or houses of prayer. 
The oldest of their synagogues in Bombay (which 
is also the oldest Jewish synago^e in Western 
India) bears the date A.D. 1796. In Bombay they 

* The most modem religious revival amongst the Bene-Israel 
Is connected with the names of a group of Jews from Cochin in 
the early part of the last century. Prominent amongst these 
stands out tiie name of Hacham Sheilomo (Solomon) Salem 
Shurabbi, who died in 1866, after twentv years spent in en¬ 
deavours for the religious resuscitation of the Bene-Israel (see 
Haeem S. Kehimkar, Sketch, p. 22). 


have erected, mostly within the last hundred years, 
four or five synagogues of their own, two of which 
are of a permanent character, specially built as 
synagogues, and outside of Bombay eight or nine 
in different townships. In all of tnese worship is 
conducted in the modem Jewish manner,* and 
they possess the usual staff of synagogue officers, 
namely, the hxizz&n, or reader, the guhbai, or 
treasurer, the shaindsh, or sexton, etc. ; and use 
the modern Jewish Prayer-Book of the Sephardim. 
They have now procured rolls of the Law, and read 
from them in tne usual way. They have, how¬ 
ever, no kohanim (supposed Levitical priests); and 
therefore the few functions assigned to such in the 
usual Jewish ritual have to go unperformed. They 
hardly now maintain their old character for the 
keeping of the Sabbath, for in Bombay and other 
centres of trade they attend offices, factories, and 
workshops in large numbers on that day. Though 
domiciled for a long course of centuries in India, 
they have done nothing to convert their Indian 
neighbours to the faith of the God of Abraham. 
In this respect their influence appears to have 
been nil. 

{d) Chief characteristics. —The Bene-Israel are as 
yet but a feeble folk. Nevertheless they possess 
many sterling qualities, which might readily place 
them in stdvance of many around them. Though 
too ready to be quarrelsome, and displaying too 
great a fondness for liquor on festive occasions, 
especially on the part of the rising generation 
living amongst the temptations of large cities, they 
have always borne a good character for morality; 
and for courtesy and hospitality they are unsur¬ 
passed. Their women show considerable aptitude 
as teachers and nurses, when properly trained. 
In regard to religious inquiry, great indolence 
and want of earnestness prevail. Keenness as to 
material progress—and indiirerence to almost every¬ 
thing else—seems at present a ruling characteristic. 
A great future in Inaia may be in store for such a 
people as this, if they will live fully up to their 
opportunities. 
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J. Henry Lord. 

BENEVOLENCE. — I. As A quality of 
HUMAN CHARACTBR.^i. The New Testament 
usage.—The NT writers are concerned mainly 
with practical morality. They make no attempt 
to frame a system of ethics. In studying one of 
the NT virtues, accordingly, we need hardly try 
to reach a scientific definition of it. We ought 
rather to note the working in it of the ultimate 
principle of NT morality, viz. love, and to trace 

* Their services are in Hebrew, a language which many can 
now read, but hardly any can understand. Some creditable 
efforts have been made of late vears to provide service-books 
having the Hebrew interleaved with Mar&toL The daily service- 
book thus treated is a handsome volume, produced at some 
expense. 
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the phases of character and conduct in which its 
presence is marked. 

In considering the operation of the supreme 
principle of love, we find one broad distinction. 
The object of love is man in his twofold aspect as 
a possessor of sacred rights and as a creature of 
manifold needs. On the one hand, accordingly, 
love requires the fulfilment of justice. A man 
must be protected in all the rights of his humanity, 
inasmuch as he is no mere thing or chattel, but a 
being made in the Divine image, and meant for 
the Divine fellowship. On the other hand, with 
equal emphasis the NT declares the obligation of 
benevolence. Our fellow-men are sacred not merely 
in their rights, but in their needs; and we are 
bound bjjr the principle of love not merely to 
defend the former, but to meet and relieve the 
latter. The needs of men are meant to evoke the 
virtue which we designate by the term ‘ bene¬ 
volence,’ and by the otner cognate words which in 
various aspects develop its meaning. 

In the NT the following aspects of benevolence 
are the most clearly marked :— 

(1) xPV<^T‘&rrii. — This beautiful term may be 

rendered by our word ‘ benevolence,’ giving us the 
idea of a disposition in which there is nothing 
harsh or bitter, because the love of self has been 
swallowed up in a love larger and more compelling. 
In such a disposition there is a fountain of good¬ 
will which nows forth freely and spontaneously 
in emotions of loving-kindness and deeds of help¬ 
fulness. Closely parallel is the term ‘ benignity,’ 
by which, indeed, is rendered in the 

liheims version of Gal 6**. It suggests a character 
large in charity, tolerant in jucfgment, gentle in 
speech, of ripe wisdom in the allairs of the soul, 
finding its delight and its reward in the comfort 
with which it relieves distress. Our familiar word 
‘ kindness,’ however, brings us nearest the heart 
of this very lovely phase of character. It is the 
very hall-mark of love (1 Co 13*). It has close 
affinities with forbearance and long-suffering (Ro2*, 
2 Co 6®). It is its very nature to be patient and 
hopeful, and not to be turned aside hy the fro- 
wardness and thanklessness of those whom it 
would help. Its conspicuous contrast is * severity * 
(Ro 11“). Not, indeed, as though severity were 
reprehensible ; but only that under the limitations 
of human insight, kindness ought to prevail, while 
severity must oe kept within the restraints of love. 
Kindness in thought, word, and deed is the homely 
yet hard requirement of the NT law of love. 

(2) dya0u}aijvr }.—This may best be rendered ‘good¬ 

ness ’ (Ro 16^*, Gal 6”, Eph 6®, 2 Th 1“), in the sense 
of active goodness or ‘ Wneficence * {bonitas). It 
emphasizes conduct, while xPV<^^b7yt emphasizes 
disposition. ‘ xPV^^'^brrit is potential dya0ca<r6v7); 
dyado)crtjpri is energizing xpVj^TdrTi^' (Lightfoot on 
Gal 5^^). Kindness issues in goodness, and is a 
characteristic of it. It has often been remarked 
that dyaduxrdvt) does not occur in classical Greek, 
and that the virtue it expresses is not to be found 
in the Greek ideal of character. It has no place, 
for instance, in Aristotle’s famous account of the 
‘ high-minded ’ man. The will, indeed, 

confer benefits. He will do so, however, not from 
the love of man as such, but from a sense of what 
is suited to the artistic completeness of his charac¬ 
ter. In the NT, man is loolced at under the light 
of the Divine love, and duty is construed from the 
point of view of the Divine purpose. The God¬ 
like man, accordingly, is the goed man, in whom 
love manifests itself as a ceaseless beneficence, 
which is a finite reproduction of the infinite good¬ 
ness of God. The good man, unlike the fjteyaXb- 

thinks not of himself in his beneficence, save 
as the recipient and the steward of the Divine 
bountifulness. 


(3) €{>5oKLa and eivola .—The former describes the 
CTacious will, which is the source of the benevo¬ 
lent deed (Eph !«•», Ro 10^ Ph 2«). The latter 
is applied to the inner spring of conduct, which, 
viewed from without, might seem mechanical or 
compulsory. Even slaves may redeem their en¬ 
forced labour from the taint of servility by 
performing it with goodwill to their masters ae 
part of a Divine service (Eph 6’). 

(4) 0iXav^/)a>7r/a.—Benevolence has for its object 
every sentient creature, and thus includes kindness 
to animals. Its proper object is, however, man, 
whose greatness, as a being made in the image of 
God, is combined with the frailties of the ‘ fleshly ’ 
side of his nature ; and in this connexion it is de¬ 
scribed as ‘ philanthropy.’ With singular felicity 
the NT speaks of the ‘ philanthropy of God’ (Tit 3*). 
Ordinarily, the term is applied to the love which 
man owes to his fellows (Ac 27* 28*). These 
references show that philanthropy has a less dis¬ 
tinctively Christian note than goodness. It is 
exhibitea W those who have not knijwn the love 
of God in Christ. In this virtue Christianity has 
not made an absolutely new discovery. It has 
rather recovered and reinforced a native energy 
of human nature, which, amid terrible defacement 
of the Divine image, has not lost all trace of its 
original and prototype. 

(5) d.Tr\6Tr}i. — ‘It is not exactly liberality . . . 
it is the quality of a mind which has no arritre- 
pensH in what it does; when it gives, it does so 
because it sees and feels the need, and for no other 
reason; this is the sort of mind which is liberal, 
and God assigns a man the function of fieradiddpai 
when He bestows this mind on him by His Spirit’ 
(Denney in Expos, Gr. Test, on Ro 12*). Liberality 
describes benevolence in its absorption in the need 
which it relieves. It has a finer quality than the 
corresponding virtue described by Aristotle {Nic. 
Eth. bk. iv. ch. i.). A parallel to our Lord’s word, 
‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ may, 
indeed, be found in Aristotle’s sentence, ‘ It is 
more distinctive of virtue to do good to others 
than to have good done to you.’ Yet there is a 
significant difl’erence. In ,the one, liberally is a 
product of a Divine grace, and awakens a Divine 
gladness. In the other, it is an artistic achieve¬ 
ment, and awakens an eesthetic delight. In 
Aristotle’s whole account we do not find ‘ a word 
about benevolence, or love to others, as prompting 
acts of liberality. We find no other motive but 
the splendour (jcaX(5»') of the acts themselves ’ (Sir A. 
Grant, Aristotle's Ethics, ii. 60). 

In the teaching of Jesus benevolence is not dis¬ 
cussed, but it is depicted with consummate skill 
in His parable of the Good Samaritan, in whose 
action kindness and goodness, goodwill, philan¬ 
thropy, and liberali^ are exquisitely blended. 
In tiie character of Jesus no aspect of beneyol 
ence is wanting. is seen in His bearing 

towards those who were excluded from the respect 
of men. is illustrated in the whole 

ministry of Him who ‘went about doing good.’ 
evdoKla characterizes His attitude towards all men, 
even those who rejected Him. His tpiXavOptjjTria 
breaks through all barriers of race or creed or 
artificial conventionality. His dirXSnpp pours forth 
endless benefits, physical and spiritual ; He be¬ 
stows not merely life, but abundance. This virtue, 
which Jesus thus portrayed and exemplified, He 
laid upon His disciples as a sacred obligation. 
There must be no limit to their liberality (Mt 10®). 
Only by ceaseless beneficence can they realize the 
privilege of sonship toward God, for He is ‘ kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil’ (Mt 6*®’*®, Lk 6**). 

2. Its place in the history of ethics.—Benevolence 
is not an isolated ethical unit. It is an element in 
the organism of virtue, and gives tone and quality 
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to the complex of virtues which constitute the 
character as a whole. The value of an ethical 
system, like that of an individual character, may 
M estimated by the place which benevolence occu¬ 
pies in it. To trace the varying recognition of 
this virtue in the history of ethics would be to 
write the moral history of man. A few steps in 
tlie great development may here be indicated. 

(1) Greek ethic. —We have seen that benevolence 
does not appear in those systems which reflect the 
life of citizenship in the independent and intensely 
aristocratic free cities of the Hellenic world. The 
reason is that man as man has not yet arisen on 
the view of the Greek moralist. He is thinking 
of life within the limits of a Greek city. The 
intellectual and cestlietic interests prevail. There 
is room for patriotism. Self-interest must yield to 
the claims of the State. But goodwill to man, 
the obligation of helpfulness to all the children 
of need, and the ‘entnusiasm of humanity,’ have 
scarcely dawned on the Greek mind in its quest 
for ethical completeness. When the independent 
city falls, and the barrier of its walls is levelled, 
men are able to look abroad, and to discern more 
clearly the bonds that connect them with their 
fellows. The ago of the great individualistic 
philosophies marks the entrance of benevolence 
mto the circle of the virtues. Epicureanism {q.v.), 
indeed, might seem to be seltish and destitute of 
sympathy. It may be urged, however, that its 
primary impulse was humanitarian, and that its 
true purpose was to deliver men from the spiritual 
bondage in which their souls were sunk. Its gospel 
of drapa^ia was proclaimed to a despairing world bv 
men who, like Epicurus and Lucretius, were full 
of sympathy for tneir fellow-sufferers (see Masson, 
Lucretius, 307, 321). Yet it is in Stoicism (q.v.) 
that we find the first explicit recognition of bene¬ 
volence. The high ethical rank of Stoicism has 
been universally recognized. Its description of 
humanity as an organism,—often in Seneca and 
Epictetus with striking verbal resemblance to the 
language of St. Paul,—its ample assertion of the 
value of man as man, its emphasis on the duty of 
boundless helpfulness, its beneficent influence on 
social reform and Roman iurisprudence, indicate a 
great advance in the moral history of man. 

At the same time, the failure of Stoicism is as 
evident as its triumph, (a) Its ideal is empty and 
unrealizable. Stoic cosmopolitanism is no more 
than a formal unity of men as beings possessed of 
reason. 

* What is meant bv a 4>i\avBpu>iria tiiat i.s not fertile in special 
affections to individual human beings, affections which adapt 
themselves to their special character and the special relations 
into which they are broujfht ? And what is meant by an organic 
unit^ of mankind in a iroAireta tov KSa-pov, if the reason that is 
to bind them together be taken merely sis a common element in 
the nature of each, which connects them in spite of their differ¬ 
ences in other respects?’ (Oaird, Evolution of Thtology in the 
Greek Philosophers, ii. 120). 

(6) It failed to exemplify in the details of life 
the very virtue which it was the first to introduce 
into the ethical ideal. It proclaims a universal 
bond and a world-wide sympathy. It too often 
exhibits a revolting hardness and inhumanity. 

‘ The framework or theory of benevolence might be there, 
but the animating spirit was absent. Men who tauj^ht that the 
husband or the father should look with perfect indifference on 
the death of his wife or his child, and that the philosopher, 
though he may shed tears of pretended sympathy in order to 
console his suffering friend, must suffer no real emotion to 
penetrate his breast, could never found a true or lasting religion 
of benevolence’ (Lecky, European Morals, i. 191 f.). 

(2) Christian ethic. —The requirement of a ‘re¬ 
ligion of benevolence * is satisfied in Christianity, 
(a) Christianity was the fulfilment of the OT 
religion, which was marked by an intensely social 
spirit. No doubt, the limits of this social impulse 
were fixed by the Jewish nationality. At the same 
time, the great prophetic ideas of the righteousness 


and grace of God, and of the supreme worth of 
morality as compared with ritual, were seed sown 
in the soil of humanity which could not fail of 
fruit. They found their glorious harvest in the 
‘new commandment* of love, set forth by Jesus 
as the law of the Christian fellowship. (6) Chris¬ 
tianity is fundamentally the life of Christ. His 
character made one deep and ineffaceable impres¬ 
sion upon His followers. They felt that He loved 
men. They worshipped Him ; and they believed 
that they could truly honour Him only when they 
noured forth on others the love of which they had 
been the recipients. Benevolence in the Christian 
religion is more than the precept of a teacher, 
more even than a lovely example. It is the very 
Spirit of Jesus, breathing upon those who adore 
Him, and quickening them to a life like His. 
(c) Christianity is the consciousness of redemption. 
God is in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 
The Christian is a citizen in the Israel of God, 
which includes Gentile as well as Jew. He is a 
member of the household of which God is Father, 
and which therefore has room for all the children 
of men. To accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord is 
to recognize all men as the objects of the Divine 
benevolence, and to be pledged to its service in 
the interests of humanity. The NT abounds in 
exhortations to benevolence (1 Co 13, Eph 5’, 
Col 3^*, Gal 6^* 6*, 1 Jn 3^^ 4^*®). The everyday 
life of the Christian lies within the concentric 
ciircles of <pL\a5€\<pLa and (pCKavdpuiirla. The Chris¬ 
tian character presents a new type of virtue ; and 
in it benevolence shines resplendent. The failure 
of Stoic cosmopolitanism is met by the triumph of 
Christian benevolence. Instead of being abstract 
and unreal, Christianity is practical and concrete. 
Instead of being cold and liard, Christianity has 
sanctified the emotional side of human nature, and 
has made love {dydxr} not fpws) a virtue, nay, the 
sum of virtue, and the dynamic of all the virtues. 

Christianity proved more effective than Stoicism 
in suppressing or mitigating great social evils, e.g. 
the exposure of infants, the gladiatorial combats, 
slavery. Above all, Christianity has established 
the paramount claims of love. In spite of many 
siny committed by Christians against the spirit of 
love, the religion of Jesus has succeeded in binding 
the obligation of benevolence upon the conscience 
of the rac(i. 

Alter Christianity lost the fervour and freshness 
of the Apostolic age, it was invaded by the parallel 
influences of Stoicism and Judaism, and became 
<lominated by a legal spirit. With the entrance of 
legalism, the virtues tended to lose their character 
as elements in a living,’ spiritual whole, and were 
subjected to a process of definition and classifica¬ 
tion. Love ceases to be the sum of virtue. It takes 
its place as one of the three theological virtues; 
and to these are added the four virtues of the old 
Greek lists, revised with more or less success by 
theologians like Origen, Ambrose, and Augustine. 

These lists were elaborated throughout the 
mediseval period not without real ethical insight, 
and in them benevolence was amply recognized. 
From the emblazoned ceilings and walls of churches, 
from the carved pillars and porticoes of palaces and 
market-places, from the pages of poets like Dante 
and divines like Aquinas, tne appeal for practical 
goodness went forth. These exhortations were far 
Trom ineffective. ‘ Nothing shows how the Church 
of the 13th and 14th centuries had instilled the 
mind of Jesus into the peoples of Europe like the 
zeal with which they tried to do their duty by the 
poor, the sick, and the helpless’ (Lindsay, History 
of the Reformation, i. 141). It was a grave defect, 
however, to substitute lists of duties and virtues 
for the or^^ization of virtue through one con¬ 
trolling principle. There was akso the danger of 
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over-emphasizing one isolated virt\ie, till it should 
become a curse rather than a blessing. 

In this way benevolence drew to itself an ex¬ 
aggerated devotion, which had the effect of filling 
Europe with mendicants and sturdy idlers. 

The Reformation was a reaction from legalism. 
It was a return to primitive Christianity, which 
was not an ecclesiastical system, but a life in 
fellowship with Christ. Christianity made a new 
beginning in its Divine task of educating and 
regenerating humanity. It is not, however, in 
one crisis that mankind is brought to its goal. The 
principle of the Reformation—the spiritual fellow¬ 
ship oi man with God—had to be applied in all the 
fields of man’s moral activity ; and this implied a 
process of centuries. The recoj^ition of the fact 
that virtue, as a spiritual reality, cannot be dis¬ 
membered and articulated into a code makes its 
practice far harder than under a legal system. 
This is specially true of such a virtue as bene¬ 
volence, when it is no longer defined and limited 
by a series of outward actions, but has regained 
its place as an organic outcome of love, boundless 
in scope and infinitely varied in exercise. 

The very success of the Reformation, moreover, in 
breaking the formal unity of mediaeval Catholicism 
and emphasizing the narrower unities of family 
and society, as well as the sacredness of the in¬ 
dividual, made the problem of benevolence the 
harder. To maintain it against the perennial 
selfishness of man, and to apply it amia the in¬ 
creasing complexities of modern civilization, remain 
the tasks of the moralist and the social reformer. 

(3) The ethic of the 18 th century. —It was in¬ 
evitable that the abandonment of the principle of 
outward authority should raise in the most acute 
form the question as to the sanctions of morality. 
If moral precepts do not rest on the authority of 
the Church, from what do tliey derive their obliga¬ 
tory character ? Why, in particular, should men 
be required to surrender their individual preference 
to further the advantage of others? The moral 
problem, accordingly, for a hundred years of post- 
Keformation thought, during which individualism 
held the field in psychology and ethics, turned 
mainly upon the q^uestion of benevolence. Is it a 
radical instinct of numan nature ? If not, how has 
it come to occupy the place which common opinion 
assigns it ? The controversy was waged, mainly, 
in England. Hobbes states the question. He finds 
man’s primary condition to be that of appetite and 
desire. All man’s natural tendencies are ‘self- 
regarding.’ TheyW naturals ‘is the liberty each 
man hath to use his own power as he will himself 
for the preservation of his own nature ’ {Leviathan^ 
ed. 1839, ch. xiv.). A vivid picture is drawn of the 
evils to which the exercise of this natural right 
would expose humanity; and a strong appeal is 
made for the surrender of individual independence 
to the rule of the sovereign. 

Such a cynical estimate of human nature could 
not but provoke reply. Shaftesbury distinguishes 
two classes of natural tendency, some being directed 
to the good of others, and some to that of self. 
Virtue Res in the due proportion of these two sets 
of natural instincts, a proportion discerned by the 
special faculty of the moral sense. Hutcheson even 
more forcibly vindicates the reality of benevolence, 
and resolves all virtue into it. Butler, in like 
manner, argues for the disinterested character of 
benevolence, and regards it as ‘ the sum of virtue.’ 
All these thinkers are under the control of in¬ 
dividualism ; and, from the point of view of 18th 
cent, individualism, the only possible question was: 
* Is benevolence one among the tendencies and 
impulses which are found in the individual human 
being ? * To this question, the answer could only 
be a simple ‘yes* or ‘no.* When, however, indi¬ 


vidualism began to give way, and an organic view 
of society to take its place, a fresh study of human 
nature, and of the ‘ good ’ corresponding to it, had 
to be made. The psychology which enumerates 
faculties, instincts, etc., has been abandoned. Man 
is no longer viewed as a mass of tendencies, among 
which benevolence may be enumerated. He is a 
living being, a true organism, or ‘ unity in differ¬ 
ences.’ His moral nature has been formed W a 
long process of education and discipline. This 
historic development has disclosed the deepest fact 
regarding man’s moral nature, viz., that, when 
man is most ‘self-regarding,’ he is least himself; 
that he reaches his true being only when he aban¬ 
dons the point of view of the isolated individual, 
and goes out to his fellows in self-forgetfulness, 
and so enriches his own personality through sharing 
their experience. 

Benevolence, therefore, is not an instinct about 
which it may be disjuited whether we do or do 
not possess it. It is the very energy of the soul, 
according to its highest excellence, in a perfect 
life. We come Lack, accordingly, by another path 
to the dictum of Hutcheson and' Butler that bene¬ 
volence is ‘ the sum of virtue,’ or rather to the 
position of the NT that ‘ love is the fulfilling of 
the law.’ The 20th cent, has begun by accepting 
the organic principle, and has addressed itself 
with deep seriousness to the task of its practical 
application. Amid schemes of social amelioration, 
however, we need constantly to remember that 
benevolence cannot be made to order. It is be¬ 
gotten of the sense of membership in a society, 
which cannot be constructed by any sociological 
machinery, however ingenious. The message of 
Christianity is that this society exists. It has 
descended out of heaven from God. It consists 
in the fellowship of those who have surrendered 
themselves to the Divine love in Christ, and are 
impelled and quickened by a debt whose magnitude 
grows the more loyally they discharge it. Bene¬ 
volence, as a social ener^, cannot live unless it be 
revived at the springs of the Divine philanthropy. 
As the inspiration of the individual life, it must be 
derived from, indeed it consists in, the constraint 
of the love of Christ. 

II. As A Divine attribute.— i. Its place in 
the character of God.—Consideration of the moral 
attributes of God can be fruitful only if two 
principles are borne in mind, [a) The attributes 
are not ‘things’ or ‘forces.’ It is a profound 
mistake first to isolate them, and then to en¬ 
deavour to relate them to one another logically or 
mechanically. They exist in the unity of the 
Divine character, and are partial manifestations of 
its inexhaustible wealth. (6) They are not to be 
viewed as given, in their truth and fullness, in man, 
and then applied to the Divine character as copies 
or reflexions of what they are in human nature. 
The moral attributes of God are to be learned, 
primarily, from the revelation which Christ has 
given, in His own person, of the Being whom He, 
alone among men, perfectly knew. The God whom 
we know in Christ is love. This is the absolute 
truth of His nature, in the light of which every 
aspect of his character is to be viewed. His love is 
scarcely to be classed among His attributes. It is 
rather the central principle in which they all 
meet, the spiritual power from which each derives 
efficiency. 

‘ wisdom is Its intelligence ; might itsproductiyitj'; the entire 
natural creation and the entire revelation of righteousness in 
history are the means by which it attains its teleological aims 
(Martensen, l>o<junities, 0'.)). 

In pursuing its teleological aim, which may be 
defined as the Kingdom of God, the Divine love 
follows two great lines of action.^ In the first place, 
it requires the vindication of righteousness. The 
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* rights ’ of every creature must be maintained ; 
that is to say, every creature must be nreservod in 
the fulfilment of its special vocation, ana guarded in 
its realization of its own proper nature. These rights 
are sacred. The violation of them must be marked, 
in the administration of the universe, by definite 
retribution. The harmonious development of the 
vast and delicate order of tlie universe, by the sub- 
^bction of every part to the living VVill which 
animates the whole, is an essential interest of the 
Divine love. In the second place, the love of God 
manifests itself as goodness, or benevolence. It 
is pledged to the task of furthering the good of 
every creature. God has brought the universe into 
being as the means of His self-revelation ; and it is 
only by His revelation of Himself to it that it 
reaches its perfection. His* love takes shape in 
ceaseless goodness, pouring forth benefits in pro¬ 
portion to need ; and, in this constant communica¬ 
tion, its own glory and blessedness are eternally 
increased. ‘ It is the nature of goodness to possess 
its own fullness only in communication, to have 
only as it gives’ (Martensen, op. cit. 98). It is 
important thus to connect the Divine lienevolence 
with the aim of the Divine love. The Divine 
benevolence is part of the operation of the Divine 
love, which, from the beginning of creation, has been 
preparing a world in and to which God c<mld fully 
reveal Himself. It signifies His goodwill toward 
all the cre^atures of His power, His determination 
to blesvS them according to their utmost capacity, 
and to bring them to the higliest perfection of their 
nature. His love is not altered by the fa<it that 
man, the head of the lower creation, has rebelled 
against Him. Rather it has become stronger and 
deeper, in view of the unspeakable tragedy of 
human sin. The goodness, which is marked in all 
creation and providence, has become the mercy 
whose crowning manifestation is the Cross of 
Christ. 

The Biblical usage confirms this view of the 
relation between the benevolence of God and the 
highest aim of His love. The OT believers are 
profoundly convinced of the goodness of Jahweh. 
But they do not mean by the Divine goodness such 
a sentiment as a pantheistic mstheticisra might 
attribute to God. By goorlness they mean a quality 
of the Divine character which comes into operation 
as God pursues His great aim of redeeming and 
blessing His people. Even when physical nature is 
pnimoned as evidence of the Divine goodness, it 
is viewed as the sphere wherein Go<l carries on His 
redemptive work ; and the goodness of God mani¬ 
fest therein is an argument for confiding in His 
faithfulness to His saving purpose ancT in His 
ability to carry it to completion. More commonly, 
the goodness of God is manifest in the lives of those 
whom He is preparing for Himself. Often the 
Divine goodness has high spiritual qualities, and 
is expressly referred to os an element in redeeming 
grace {e.g. Ps 23* 25"^ 65^). Verbal references to 
the goodness of God are much less frequent in the 
NT. Its main theme is the love manifest in Christ. 
The goodness of God is an aspect of that gracious 
working whereby He leads men to the knowledge 
of His Son (Ro2Ml22). 

2 . Its operation in creation and providence.— 

Christian apologetic is not bound to construct a 
complete theodicy. It must make the love of God, 
proved in Christ, its presupposition and its starting- 
point. Thence it must review the life of nature 
and of man, and seek to exhibit the evidence it 
fin^ therein of God’s wise and benevolent working. 

If it can show that, in creation and providence, 
God’s goodness has been operative, preparing the 
way for the triumph of His love, its task is suffi¬ 
ciently performed, even though it cannot produce 
an intellectual solution of every mystery in the 


Divine dealing with men. The evidences of the 
Divine goodness are such as these :— 

(1) The adaptation of the physical universe to the 
development of man .—By its resistance to human 
effort, quite as much as by its fertility, it furthers 
the physical, intellectual, and moral well-being of 
man. By its beauty and its wonder, as well as by 
its pathos and decay, it quickens man’s sense of the 
unseen, deepens his capacity for worship, and gives 
him intimations of his immortality. 

(2) The competence of human nature for a Divine 
vocation. —The powers which man possesses fit him 
for the service of God, and the blessedness of fellow¬ 
ship with Him. While being, in one aspect, him¬ 
self a part of physical nature, man is able to live 
above natural conditions, to penetrate to the sig¬ 
nificance of the world, and make it the home and 
the instrument of his sjiirit. His dependence upon 
his fellows prepares him for a social good, wider 
and richer than could be attained by any merely 
individual achievement. There are traces, growing 
ever clearer with the progress of humanity, that 
man is capable of a higher fellowship and a nobler 
blessedness than that which can be obtained in the 
most cultured human society. 

(3) The orannization of human life for ideal 
needs. —The liistory of the growth of the various 
forms of organized human life exhibits the powers 
and destiny of man. In the Family, he learns to be 
human, and finds in love, trust, reverence, and self- 
denial the very glory of humanity. In the Stale, 
he is called and eiiahled to serve his fellow-men, 
and to save his life by losing it. In the Churcli, 
he breathes the atmosphere of the love of God, and 
enters upon the blessedness of a Divine Sonship. 

(4) The direction of human history towards the 
good of the Kingdom of God. —The goodness of 
God is seen in His education of the race by the long 
teaching of experience, and by the moral discipline 
of ages. The slownes.s of the proce.ss may not be 
wholly explicable; but, at least, it is not incon- 
sistent witn the goodness of God, who is not slack, 
as some men count slackness. The cosmic move¬ 
ment of the great Divine design must, in any case, 
be slow. 

(5) The training of individual character. —The 
necessity of connecting the ideaof the Divine benevo¬ 
lence with that of the saving purpose of the Divine 
love is specially urgent here. The benevolence of 
God is seen not in a promiscuous bestowal of good 
things, but in the steadfast pursuit of His gracious 
purpose, w’hich seeks, by common beneficences of 
every day, and by significant dealings in judgment 
and mercy, to bnng men into the Kingdom. 

Christian experience has learned, in communion 
with Christ, that God is love. Under the illumina¬ 
tion of this thought, it surveys the whole field of 
nature and of human history, and discovers therein 
unfailing tokens of the presence and operation of 
the Divine goodness. 

3 . Its vindication in view of objections.— Three 
great facts traverse the argument for the goixiness 
of God : pain and death and sin. Many who do 
not doubt the Being of God are brought by these 
terrible realities into grave perplexity and profound 
spiritual distress. It ought to be admitted that a 
complete intellectual solution of the problems thus 
raised is impossible under the conaitions of our 
present experience. In view of them, we ought to 
occupy the true ground of Christian theology, as 
that IS given in Christian experience. Deeper 
than the deepest analysis of pessimism, Chris¬ 
tianity pierces to the need of man, and finds that 
need met in Christ. God is love because, in Christ, 
He saves and perfects men. Here is a fact of 
experience, which outweighs the facts that seem 
to impugn the goodness of God. Living in this 
experience, the mind is able to maintain its con- 
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fidence in God, even under the strain of ignorance 
and doubt. Pain and death and sin come within 
the scope of the Divine purpose, and we have 
warrant to believe, though no human calculus can 
admst every detail, that they subserve the Divine 
end. 

Pain is a terrible reality. It has, however, such 
noble uses that we can well understand how a good 
God might include it in the scope of His working. 
When, moreover, it is not merely borne as an 
indiction, but taken up as a ministry, the last 
shadow of inconsistency with the Divine goodwill 
is removed. * It not only passes into the category 
of good things, but it becomes emphatically tht 
good ’ (Hinton, The Mystery of Pain ^ Ilf.). 

Death fills the world with sorrow. Yet two facts 
counterbalance its desolation. In the first jdace, 
the ultimate source of its terror, viz. the separa¬ 
tion from God, of which, to the sinner, it is the sign 
and seal, has been removed. For those who have 
accepted the reconciliation the terror of death no 
longer exists. In the second place, death, like 
pain, becomes no longer in any sense an evil, when 
it U accepted as a service. Interpreted by the 
death of Christ, death becomes the crowning service 
of the living, for the deepening and expansion of 
the life of others. The principle of vicarious sufler- 
ing runs through the \^ole universe, and reaches 
its highest application in the life of man. 

Su^ considerations are not available to heal 
entirely the hurt of the human heart. Enough of 
mystery remains to foster a deep humility and a 
tender and catholic sympathy. In thus binding 
human beings in the bonds of mutual compassion. 
Death fulfds one of its most precious functions. 

Sin is the most awful fact, the most terrible 
mysterv of the w'orld. To the question, how a 
benevolent Supreme Being could permit the en¬ 
trance of Sin into His world, there can be given no 
complete answer. The fact of sin can be met only 
by tlie fact of redemption. Christianity does not 
solve the speculative question, but it meets the 
.^iritual need with the message that God was in 
CJhrist, reconciling the world to Himself. To enter 
into the experience of reconciliation is not to be 
put in possession of a theoretic proof of the con¬ 
sistency of the existence of sin with the Divine 
benevolence. It is, however, to be enabled to 
wrest from sin, which seemed utterly incompatible 
with the existence of goodness in God, the pro- 
foundest testimony to the presence and supremacy 
of love in the Divine character. Without sin, we 
eould not have known the depth of our need, and the 
uttermost of our dependence upon God. Without 
sin, we could not have known the exceeding great¬ 
ness of His love, and the uttermost of His capacity 
for sacrilice. Without sin, as a fact in the experi¬ 
ence of men, we could not come so close to them 
in sympatliy, and could not become partakers of 
(Christ’s sullerings. 

From all survey of the operations of the Divine 
goodness, we return to the experience of redemp¬ 
tion. The Being who spared not His own Sou, 
but delivered Him up for us all, is good, of 
unerring wisdom and untainted holiness. From the 
character of God, as it is known in Christ, we pass 
to a judgment upon the whole universe, and declare, 
with unclouded assurance, that it confirms the con¬ 
viction of faith that God is good. 

I.iTBRATURK.—P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid^. 1904 ; Leslie 
Stephen,1907, p. 210ff.; Sidewick, Methods 
of EthicgT, 1907, pp. 2.S8-263; Drummond, Ascent of Man^ 
1894, p. 276 ; Butler, Sermons, i. and xli.; Lecky, of 

European Morals^, 1888, vol. i. ch. i.; H. W. Clark, The Chns^ 
Han Method of Ethics, 1908, p. 167 f.; J. Clark Murray, Hand- 
book of Christian Ethics, 1908, p. 91; art. ‘Love,' in UDB. 

T. B. Kilpatrick. 

BENGAL.—I. General description.—The Pro¬ 
vince of Bengal, or, as it is sometimes designated, 


Lower Bengal, is that portion of the Indian 
Empire comprising the lower valleys of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. In its original form the Pro¬ 
vince occupied tne region lying between 19° 18' and 
28" 16' north latitude, and between 82* and 97* east 
longitude. Since the British occupation the bound¬ 
aries have been several times re-arranged. In 1874 
Assam (wh. see) was constituted a separate admini¬ 
stration ; in 1905 the boundaries of Bengal, Assam, 
and the Central Provinces were re-constructed, the 
eastern portion of the old province of Bengal, con¬ 
taining the Dacca and Chittagong divisions with 
the Districts of Rajsh&hi, Dinajnur, Jalpaiguri, 
Rangpur, Bogra, Pabna, and Mai da being, with 
Assam, constituted a new province under the name 
of Eastern Bengal. The present province of 
Bengal proper is bounded on the north by Nepal 
and Sikkim; on the west by the United and 
Central Provinces; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal and poi nions of the Madras Presidency ; 
on the east by the new Eastern Bengal-Assam 
province, from '.^ hich it is divided by the rivers 
Ganges and Madhumatl; on the east by Burma 
and hilly country occupied by independent tribes ; 
on the south by flic Bay of Bengal. 

The Ut!^- •hows the area and population of the 

now provinces iS at present constituted 


Nam* of 
Province. 

Area In 

P'lpiila- 

tlon. 

ReligioDB. j 

Square 

Mlloa. 

Illnaus. 

Muhani- 
lll mI.Cis. 

Others. 

Bengal Proper 


50,723,318 

89,247,301 

9,027,059 

2,428,948 

Kastern Dentra) 
with Asamii 

101,147 

30,788,134 

11,618,574 

17,82:^,12!‘ 

1,445,431 


This rearrangement of boundaries came into effect after the 
completion of the Census of 1901 j and as it is now impossible 

with the present position, it is more convenient to treat the 
province as it was constituted prior to the partition in 1906. 
The physical conditions of the region are much diversified. It 
eonststs of the alluvial plains forming the valleys of the two 
great rivers; of the crystalline plateau of Ghota N&gpur, and 
the hills extending from the south-east towards the Ganges at 
Rajmah&l; the narrow strip of alluvium forming the commis- 
■ionership of Orissa; and, lastly, a portion of sub-Him&layan 
region including the sanatorium of Darjiling, and the rough 
hilly country on the Burma frontier. 

2. Name and historical geography.—The name 
of Bengal, derived from the Skr. Vanga, does not 
appear in Muhammadan or Western literature 
before the latter part of the 13th cent., when it 
took the place of the earlier title, Lakhn&oti (Yule, 
Analo-Indian Gloss, s.v. ). The name Vanga was in 
early times strictly applied to the country stretch¬ 
ing south-east from Bhagalpur to the sea, in other 
words, to the Delta formed by the lower reaches 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. The Pro¬ 
vince is usually divided into four sub-provinces 
—(a) Bihar to the west, including the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, which is now represented 
by the Districts of Patna, Gayft, and Sliihabad, 
with its capital at Rftjagriha, some thirty miles 
north-east of the present city of Gayfi. North of 
the Ganges was Videha or Mithila, now included 
in the Districts of Darbhanga, Saran, ChainpAran, 
and North MuzafTarpur. The south portion of tlie 
last-named District constituted the small kingdom 
of Valsali. To the east lay Ahga, including the 
modern Districts of Monghyr, Bhftgalpur, and 
Puraniya (Purnea). From the religious point of 
view Bihar is important as the place of origin of 
both the Buddhist and the Jaina faith. (J) Bengal 
Proper, which occupies the deltaic region. In the 
time of the Malmhhdrata, North and East Bengal, 
with Assam, formed the kingdom of Pragjyotisha, 
or, as it was called later, Kamai I'ipa. East of Bengal 
Proper lay Vanga, which gave its name to the pro¬ 
vince, its population living principally in boats, 
and represented by the modem Chand&ls. (c) 
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Orissa, the old name of which was Kalihga, 
stretching from the mouth of the Ganges to that 
of the Krishna, In later times the name Kalihga 
was applied only to the Delta of the Godfivari, 
while tliat of the Mahftnadi became known as 
LTtkala or Odra, whence the modem name of the 
sub-movinoe was derived, (d) Chot& Nagpur and 
the Tributary States of Orissa, a region of hill 
jungle inhabited by tribes of non-Aryan origin, 
parts of which were Known to Muhammadan writers 
as Jharkhand, ‘the jungle region,’ which the lords 
of Northern India never attempted to occupy. 

3. Modern geography.—The Province may be 
described generally as consisting for the most part 
of the lower valleys of the great rivers, the Ganges 
which enters it on the west frontier and passes 
through it diagonally, and the Brahmaputra 
which, after forcing its way through a break in 
the Himalayan chain, flows tlirougn Assam and 
the eastern portion of the Province. These allu¬ 
vial tracts are flanked by a series of highland.s— 
to the north the outlying lower range of the 
Himalaya ; to the soiitli-west the hilly region of 
Cliota Nagpur and Orissa; to the east the hilly 
tract of Tippera, which is the boundary between 
the Province and Burma. 

4. The plain country.—The Province thus dis¬ 
plays great diversities of aspect and climate, which 
nave aftected the ethnology, social character, and 
beliefs of the people. Beginning from the west, 
where the Province marohe.s with the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, we have the sub- 
province of Bihar, divided into two portions by 
the Ganges. To the extreme north is the submon¬ 
tane strip, part of which constitutes the Tarfti, or 
region of fen and forest beneath the lower slopes of 
the Himalaya; south of this is the Gangetic zone, 
a country with an ancient civilization, large towms, 
and a well-developed system of agriculture. This 
is the linest and most healthy part of the Pro¬ 
vince, a country producing wheat, sugar, and the 
other staples characteristic of the upper valley of 
the Ganges, and supporting a numcKsr of indigo 
factories managed by Europeans, whose industry 
has in recent years suflered ^ievously througn 
competition with the artificial dye prepared in 
Germany. The people here are a nne, manly, 
sturdy race, many of whom used to enlist in the 
old sepoy army, but now find occupation as porters 
and messengers in Calcutta. Bihar south of the 
Ganges is a less fertile country, which, except in 
the neighbourhood of Gaya, has only recently come 
within the influence of Aryan civilization. The 
physical appearance and beliefs of the people 
inaicate intermixture with the non-Aryan races 
occupying the adjoining plateau of Chota Nagpur. 
Passing eastward along the valley of the Ganges, 
we gradually reach the dank steamy Delta, the 
product of the great rivers which here enter the 
sea. The compact mud villages of Bihar here 
give place to little thatched hamlets, each hidden 
within a plantain clump or grove of shady trees. 
Rice is the staple crop and the universal food, 
instead of the wheat, barley, and millet which 
support the peasant of Bihar. The people, though 
their intelligence is sharper, have little of the 
manly vigour and independence of the Biharis. 
They belong, in fact, to diflerent race-types (see 
below, § 6). Where the Delta advances into the 
Bay of Bengal is the CTeat forest swamp of the 
Sundarbans, a network of rivers and estuaries 
enclosing numerous islands, which are often half 
swamp. This region has hardly any permanent 
population save a few fishermen, hunters, and 
woodcutters, who brave the malaria and wild 
beasts which its jungles contain. The Orissa 
Delta farther south is the work of three rivers, 
the Mah&nadI, Br&hmani, and BaitaranI (which 


see). These ri▼e^^ as they approach the sea, 
deposit masses of silt which raise their beds above 
the level of the surrounding country, with the 
result that it becomes a w'ater-logged swamp, a 
network of creeks and muddy channels, forming 
a district pregnant wdth malaria. 

5. The hill tracts.—To the student of ethnology 
and primitive religion the most interesting portions 
of tne Province are the plateau of Chotft Nftgpur, 
the hill tracts which rise above the Orissa Delta, 
and the tangled region of hills which separates 
the Province from Burma. Chotft or Chfltia 
Nftgpur consists of a confused mass of hills, 
plateaux, and ravines interspersed with jungle, 
which forms the most easterly extension of the 
lull country of Central India and of the Central 
Provinces abutting on the Gangetic valley near 
Blifigalpur. This and tlie hill tracts of Ori.ssa to 
(he south-west form the last refuge of the Dra- 
vidian and Mundft races, and are occupied by 
non-Aryan tribes like the Santftls, Hos, Orftons, 
and Kandhs, who still preserve their original 
languages and beliefs comparatively unallected 
by the Aryan immigrants from the west who 
colonized the plain country beneath them. 
Similarly, the Chittagong hill tracts on the 
eastern frontier are inhabited by Maghs, Chak- 
mfta. Tinftrfts, and Kukis, races of Mongoloid 
stock, wno ‘ build their houses on bamboo plat¬ 
forms raised ten feet from the ground, and 
cultivate on the system ; that is to say, 

they make clearances in the jungle, and, when the 
trees and undergrow th which they have cut down 
become sufficiently dry, they bum them ; then, 
after the ground has been softened by rain, they 
dibble in seeds of rice, cotton, maize, melons, and 
yams, all mixed togetlier’ (Gait, Census Rep. 11)01, 
1. 81). In the Tarfti at the base of the low'er 
Himalaya we find a malarious tract occupied by 
primitive tribes like the Thilrus, or immigrants from 
Nepal or the hill country, 

0. Ethnological character of the people and 
their languages.—The races inhabiting the Delta 
of the Ganges and its tribiitarios from tne confines 
of Bihftr to the Bay of Ben^l have been included 
by Risley in the Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali 
division, one of the most distinctive types in India, 
characterized as regards its Mongolun! element by 
a hi^h cephalic index, in other words, included 
within the brachycephalic class, while the breadth 
of the nose suggests an infu.sion of Dravidian 
blood. In Western Bengal the Dravidian element, 
as might be expected from the fact of this part of 
the Province abutting on the Dravidian stronghold 
on the Chota Nagpur plateau, is predominant; 
while to the ea.st the form is modified owing to 
closer contact with the Mongolian race w'hich 
probably entered Bengal dow n the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. To the west, again, in Bihftr, the 
type assimilates to that of the Aryo-Dravidian 
prevailing in the upper Gangetic valley. This is 
charactenzed by a longer form of head and a 
narrower and finer moulded nose. In the bill 
tracts to the south the Dravidian type is pre¬ 
dominant, that of a race distinguishea by short 
stature, long form of head, plentiful hair, with 
the nose very broad and depressed at the root. 
From the point of view of ethnology, therefore, 
the population is of very mixed oripn. The 
Dra\adian type, which was probably that of the 
earliest inhabitants of the country, has been over¬ 
laid and modified in various degrees by the Aryan 
type, which worked its way from the west doi^ 
the valley of the Ganges, and by the Mongoloid 
races who advanced down that of the Brahma¬ 
putra. There is no ethnical frontier, such as 
impassable rivers or mountain ranges, serving 
to control the movement of the population 
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from one end of the Province to another. The 
Ganges, and in a lesser degree the Karatoyfi, the 
old sacred river which divided Bihar from tlie rest 
of Bengal, did in some degree eHect this purpose 
(O’Donnell, Censjcs Report, 18111, i. 38); but the 
divisions thus formed did not remain permanently 
distinct. The same may be said of the languages, 
one dialect merging gradually and almost imper¬ 
ceptibly into the next. The vast majority of the 
p(!Ople (94 per cent.) now speak one or other of 
the tongues of the Aryan family, of which the 
most important are Bengali to the east, Hindi to 
the west, and the Oriya of Orissa to the south. 
The second groun of tongues is that known as the 
Muiula, spoken oy the Santrils, Hos, and cognate 
tribes. These represent only 3*54 of the total 
population. Still less numerically important are 
the languages of the Dravidian group, of which 
the most numerous sj)eakers belong to the Onions 
(wh. see) and allied tribes; and the small 'Tibeto- 
Burman element used by tribes on the northern 
frontier towards Nepal or eastward in the direction 
of Burma. 

7 . Statistics of religion.—The diverse ethnical 
characteristics of the ])eople are reflected in the 
variety of the religions which they follow. Ihe 

)opulation recorded at the last Census is distri¬ 
cted among the chief religions denominations as 
follows:— 

Hindus . . 49,687,362, being 63 3 % of total. 

Muhammadans 25,495,416 ,, 32 48 ,, 

Christians . 278,366 ,, *36 ,, 

Animists . 2,780,468 ,, 3*54 ,, 

Buddhists . 237,893 „ *30 

Others . . 13,905 „ *02 

8 . Animism.—It will be convenient to deal first 
with Animism, the most primitive form of the 
religion of Bengal, and the basis of the beliefs 
which are held by the majority of the people. 
But, as it appears in the Census returns, the term 
is used in a sense different from that usually 
accepted by writers on primitive religion. This 
form of beuef is founded on the conception adopted 
by primitive man, ‘ that every object which had 
activity enough to affect him in any way^ was 
animated by a life and will like his own.’ It 
was, however, found impossible to obtain correct 
returns of an indefinite, amorphous religion like 
this, for whicli those who hold it have no spedal 
name, and which merges so directly into Hinduisir. 
and into Islam in its most debased form that the 
line dividing it from either of these faiths is 
uncertain. Hence, in the returns of those who 
are represented as professing Animism only those 
)ersoiis were included who followed a tribal re- 
igion, or worshipped tribal gods quite distinct 
from those of the orthodox Hindu pantheon. On 
the other hand, the great majority of the lower 
classes, whose religion is to a great extent of an 
animistic type, and even those members of the 
purely animistic tribes who lived at a distance 
from their tribal lieadq^uarters, were recorded as 
Hindus. Hence the Animists of the Census really 
represent only the well-organized non-Aryan or 
Dravidian or Mongoloid tribes, such as Sant&ls, 
Mund/ls, or Or/lons who inhabit the hilly tracts 
to the south-east or east of the Province ; and the 
lower castes of the plain country, whose beliefs 
are of an analogous type, appear in the Census 
returns as Hindus. The returns show Animists 
as thus defined, to be most numerous in the 
Districts of Rftnchl and SinghbhQm, where thej 
represent nearly half the total population, and in 
a smaller proportion in the Santai Parganas and 
the other hilly tracts of Chot;\ Nagpur and Oriss^ 

The characteristics of Animism in Bengal, which 
does not differ to any important extent from 
that found in other parts of Northern India (see 
VOL. 11.— 3 1 


Dravihians), have been thu.s summarized by Gait 
‘Census Report, 1901, i. 152); 

‘ There is a vague but very jfeneral belief in some one omni¬ 
potent being, w^io is well-disposed towards men, and whom, 
.herefore, it is unneceHsary to propitiate. T)ien come a number 
evil spirits, who are ill-di.s])oscd towards human beings, and 
o whose malevolent influence are ascrihfd all the woes which 
lllict nianlund. To tiiem, therefore, hai'rilices must be offered. 
These malevolent spirits are sylvan deities, si)irits of the trees, 
.he rocks, and the streams, and sometimes also of the tribal 
.ncesiors. There is no regular priesthood, hut some persons 
.re supposed to be better endowed with the powers of divi- 
latioii than others. Whem a calamity occurs, one of these 
diviners, nharnanx, or soothsayers, is called on to ascertain 
the particular demon who is offended and who rcfjuires to be 
)acifled by a sacriflee. This is done, either by devil-dancing, 
vhen the diviner works himself into a parcjxysm of (Irunkenness 
and excitement, and tlicn holds converse with the unseen 
pirits around him, or li.v the e.vamination of omens—eggs, 
rrains of rice, or the entrails of a fowl. There is a profound 
iclicf in omens of all sorts; no journey is undertaken unless 
it is ascertained that the fates are ])ropitious, while persons 
who have started -n a journey will turn back should adverse 
omens he niet wit'r on the way.’ 

it would pi rliajis be impossible to find in Bengal 
a single trilM; wlticb is in the purely animistic 
stage. Mo^lt o* the [x'ojde have come more or less 
under the ii.lb'ic.Mce of Hindu missionaries, who 
have iutroiiucew .rutong titem tVie tiotuiual worship 
find some of llu-. lilual of the orthodox gods, while 
at the same time the basis of their beliefs Ls 

nie form of Animism. Thus, in the case of the 
'J'iptira.s ((bait, op. cit. i. 186 f.) we have an instance 
of a secluded jungle tribe, some of Avhose deities 
are of a distinctively primitive type—tlie numina 
of the forest, which would naturally be regarded 
as obje<*ts of flread by people exposed to the 
myriad acci<lent.s and diseases which accompany 
tli'e work of dealing the jungle. Thus, Burasa is 
their forest-god, who is old, carries a mace, and 
has his home in the woods. But even here we see 
some signs of Hindu influence when we (Ind that 
his son, the ^od of dealli, is coming to be identified 
with the Hindu V'arua. Again, among the same 
tribe we find Maimungniil, the goddess of paddy 
fields, who, like many of these agricultural deities, 
has a male consort, Thunai, and Kliulungina, the 
goddess of cotton. Deities like these represent a 
much higher stage of culture, when the community 
lias cleared the forest and settled down to a life of 
agriculture. In another cla.ss of animistic deities 
these Tiparas wor.ship the numina of the powers 
of Nature—Tuimfi, a river-goddess, who is now 
coming to be identified with the Gangft, or Ganges, 
of the dwellers in the plains ; and Lampra or 
Khalnli, who rules sky and ocean ; and Sangrama, 
the deity who presides over the Himalaya. Again, 
by a natural course of evolution, the agricultural 
goddesse.s, who are primarily reganled as bene¬ 
ficent, develop on their clithonic or malignant .side 
into seven goddesses who preside over witchcraft. 

But this a.s.signment 01 special functions to a 
number of distinct deities is not the most primitive 
form of belief. The earlier conception is rather 
the belief in a host of ill-detincd spirits, mostly 
malevolent, to whom no departmenU in the 
control of human affairs have been assigned. 
Such is practically the religion of the Mundas 
and Orftons (wh. see). The GulguliS-s, a wander¬ 
ing non-Aryan tribe, worship ‘a host of spiritual 
powers, whose attributes are ill-defined, and who 
are not conceived as wearing any bodily form. 
This at least may be inferred from the fact that 
they make no images, and that Baktftwar, the 
tutelary deity of the Patna Gulguli&s, is repre¬ 
sented by a small mound of hardened clay set up 
in an earthen plate’ (Risley, Tribes and Castes, 
i. 302). The Bhuiyfts, again, worship a nuniber 
of communal ghosts with ‘ill-defined functions 
and general capacitj’^ for mischief and malevolence ’; 
and ‘ tlie vague shapes of ghosts or demons who 
haunt the jungle and the rock are the real powers 
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to whom the average Kurmi looks for the order¬ 
ing of his moral and physical welfare’ {ih. i. 115, 
534). 

9 . Worship of forest-spirits and tree-spirits.— 

Beginning, tlien, from what is probably the earliest 
stage, the worship by a tribe of colonists of the 
vague spirits wliicli people the jungle, we find 
among the Juangs, a very primitive tribe, who 
have only quite recently abandoned the wearing 
of a dress of leaves, tlnit Barain, a forest-ileity, 
stands at the heatl of their system and is regarded 
w’ith great veneration, while, just as might have 
been expected, in sulx)rdination to him are Than- 
pati, the patron of the village, and Basnmati, 
Mother Earth, whose worship marks the atloption 
of a settled village and agricultural life. At this 
stage we also naturally find the w'orship of trees, 
or rather of the spirits immanent in them, w’hich 
prevails widely among the non-Aryan tribes, and 
IS w'ell established in the lower grades of Ilindii- 
isin. Thus, the Cheros and Kharw'flrs sacrifice 
every three years a buffalo and other animals in 
the Sarna, or sacred grove; each village of the 
Kisans hiis tw’o or more Sft, or sacred groves; the 
Bhuiyas preserve Deota Saril, or sacred groves, 
which are dedicated to four deities ; in the sacre<i 
grove of the Mundas, ‘ if a tree be destroyed, the 
gods evince their displeasure by withholding 
seasonable rain’; and ‘every village has in its 
vicinity a grove reputed to be Die remains of the 
primitive forest left intact for the local gotls when 
the clearing w’aa made’ (Dalton, Descriptive Kth- 
nologxjj I*29, 132, 141, 186, 188). Besides the fear 
that the total destruction of the jungle may rouse 
the anger of the tree-gods in case a suitable asylum 
is not provided for them, there is the general belief 
that all tree-cutting is offensive to them. Of the 
Maghs of Eastern Bengal we learn that 
* nothing but positive orders and the presence of Europeant 
would induce them to trespass on many of the hilltops, which 
were inhabited, they said, ny these demons. With the Euro¬ 
peans, however, they would advance fearlessly, and did not 
hesitate to fell the trees, the blame of such sacrile^ce being 
laid upon their visitors. On felling any very large tree one of 
the party at work upon it was always ready prepared with a 
green twig, which he ran and placed in the centre of the stump 
the instant the tree fell, os a propitiation to the spirit which 
had been displaced so roughly, pleading at the same time the 
orders of the strangers for the work. In clearing one spot an 
orderly had to take the ddh (felling-knife) and fell the first tree 
him.seif before a Magh would make a stroke, and was considered 
to bear all the odium of the work \aith the dispossessed spirits, 
till the arrival of the Europeans relieved him of his burden’ 
(CcUcntta Review, xxvi. 512). 

We may compare with this auper.stition the 
early Brahraanical rule, ba.sed on primitive ani¬ 
mistic belief, according to wdiich, when the prie.st 
cuts a tree for the preparation of the sacrificial 
post, he places a blade of the sacred darbha LTass 
oetw'een the axe and the tree, and says, ‘ O mant, 
shield it! O axe, hurt it not! ’ {^atapatha Brdh- 
Tnana, tr. Eggeling, SBE xxvi, 164). The woo<l- 
cutters in the Sundarbans never enter the jungle 
without sending their faqlr in advance, who takes 
imon himself the wrath of the woodland spirits 
(Wise, Notes, 13). The same w’liter remarks {ib. 
137) that * it is a curious fact that one of the latest 
outgrowTlis of the corrupt Vaishnavism is the 
veneration of trees. The Dervish faqir will not 
permit a leaf or tw ig to be plucked from the tree.s 
growing within the(“convents”), although 
Bowers are the ordinary ottering at the tomb 01 a 
mahant (“abbot”).’ 

The non-Aryan tribes have special tree-feasts of 
their own. Such is the Sarhttl feast of the Oriions 
(w'h. see), when flowers of the Sal {shorea robusta) 
are collected by the pahdrit or local priest, from a 
remnant of the old forest, which is the home of 
Sama Burhl, * the old woman of the grove,’ w'ho 
corre.spon<ls to the J&hir ErS and Desauli of the 
Mundas (Dalton, op. cit. 261). The OrAons have 
a similar feast, the Karama, in which a branch of 


this sacred tree is cut, and planted in the village 
a.ssembly-ground, and the youtli of both sexes 
dance round it {ib. 259). The same dance and 
feast in connexion with this tree prevail among 
the Kharwars, Manjhis, and other allied non- 
Aryan tribes of the western Vindhyan and Kaimflr 
ranges (Crooke, PB ii. 94 tt’.). 

Besides this there is the cult of special trees, 
which marks an advance in the development of 
popular belief. In some cases it i.s a.ssociated with 
totemism, the tree being sj^ecially worshipped by 
tl«e tribe or giving a name to some of its sections. 
The Pipal {Ficus rdigiosa) is lield particularly 
sacred. Its trunk is the habitation of Brahma, 
its twigs of Vishnu, its leaves of the other gods. 
The tree is deilied under the name of Vasuaeva, 
and water is poured on its roots by pious 
people after the morning bath, especially in the 
month of Baisakh (April-May), and when peoi)le 
areyn trouble ; the Bel {JRqle marmelos) is sacred 
to Siva, its lyaves are used in his worship and in 
that of the Sqktis, or female powders, and as it is 
the abode of Siva none except Brahmans may use 
its w'ood for fuel ; but pious llindiis of the Vaisb- 
nava sect will not so much as mention its name. 
The Tulasi {Octjmum sanctum) stands in^the same 
relation to Vishnu as the Bel does to Siva, and 
the plant is grown in the courtyards of all who 
specially make him tlieir object cd W'orsliip. 

‘ It is watered after the daily bath, and In BaiflAkh a pot 
filled with water, which drips through a hole In the bottom, 
is 8U8j>ended over the plant. In the evening a lamp ia lit at its 
foot. Hari (Vishyu) Is believed to he present in it. Its leaves 
are essential for the proper worship of Vishgu. They are believed 
to have a eerUin medicinal effect in the case of malarial affections, 
and are much used by native pratrtitioners ’ (Uait, op. cit. i. 191). 

The non-Aryan emigrants to Bogra pay similar 
veneration to the plantain tree after reaping the 
rice crop. Goats and pigs are sacrificed to it; it 
is worshipped before weddings, and after the cere¬ 
mony the bridal garland is thrown into a bamboo 
clump, ’riie practice of marrying brides to trees 
before the regular service is performed is common. 
It appears to be done eitlier with the intention 
of transferring to the tree any possible dangers 
w'hich may result from the marriage ; or it is a 
form of .sympathetic, mimetic, or homeeopathic 
magic by w hich the fertilizing pow'ers of the spirit 
which animates the tree and revives it after its 
w inter rest are communicated to the girl {Pli ii. 
115 If.). 

10 . Mountain-worship. — The worship of the 
mountain springs from conceptions analogous to 
those which 8 ugge.st the cult of trees. The hill, 
with its thick jungle, its mysterious caves which 
seem to be entrances to the lower world, the 
danger of accident from a fall from a precipice, an 
avalanche or a falling boulder, the risk of attack 
from wild animals which shelter themselves in its 
rece.sses—all promote the idea that it is infested 
by nmlignant spirits. Again, os we might expect, 
hills are favourite sites for the worship of the sun 
or other heavenly objects. This was the case in 
Greece, where many of the old hill-shrines of the 
sun have now been taken over by his successor, 
St. Elias (Frazer, PattsaniaSy iii. 364). Mountain- 
worship is naturally uncommon in the plains, 
except in those places from which a view of the 
mighty chain of the Himalayas can be obtained. 
But it prevails widely among the non-Aryan hill 
tribe.s, like the Mundas, Santals, and other races 
occupying the plateau of Chota Nagpur, who 
worship a mountain-god known as Marang Burtt 
or Bar rahar, ‘the great mountain,’ to whom the 
tribal priest offers a sacrifice of buffaloes or other 
animals (Dalton, op. cit. 135, 187 f., 199, 210, 214, 
220 f., 257, 321). In the same way the Kisans 
recognize various sacred heights {pat) as devoted 
to their gods {ib. 132). Of the same type is Sara 
Pennfl, the mountain-god of the Kandhs. 
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* He Is a Jealous god, and does not like people to trespass on 
hfs domain, and the chief object of the worship which is per¬ 
formed in his honour in April and May is to induce him to 

S rotect from the attacks of wild animals people whose business 
ikes them among the forest-clad hills of the Kandhmals, and 
also to secure a full yield of the jungle products which the 
Kandhs, like most similar tribes, use so largely for food. The 
priests of Saru Pennu are called dehnri, and the appropriate 
offerings are a goat and a fowl with rice and strong drink ’ 
(Risley, op. cit. i. 403). 

II. Worship of water-spirits.—The agency'which 
cauRGS water to flow is regarded a.s that of an in¬ 
dwelling spirit. Hence comes the worship of 
rivers, rapids, cataracts, wells, and streams. Chief 
of all, among the people of the nlains, is Ganga 
Ma, or Mother Ganges, who is a t>eneficent deity. 
Though in origin an animistic godde.ss, she is now 
recognized by many Hindus as the wife of &va. 

‘Low caste llindus,’, writes Gait {op. cit. i. 190), ‘throw 
offerings of fruits and sweets into the river when bathing, and 
its water is believed to be so sacred that to touch it w'ill purify 
any one. It has special virtue on the occurrence of certain 
yogaSy or auspicious conjunctions of the planets, when large 
crowds assemnle on its banks in order to wash and be clean. 
Goats are sacrificed on these occasions, and in some parts they 
are thrown alive into the water, whence they are taken and 
eaten by the Mallahs. Other offerings are tlie perquisite of a 
special class of degraded Brahmans known as Gangaputra. 
Sometimes the goddess is represented by a simple earthen jug 
rilkd with water and surmounte<l by a mango twig, and some¬ 
times as a female figure with four hands, riding on a makar. or 
fabulous marine monster like a shark. In this form she is 
worshipped l>y the fishing castes of Bengal Proper, who sacrifice 
white goats to her before starting on a fishing expedition, and also 
on some «)e<nRl occasion, the date of which varies. Pilgrims 
at Gaya offer their first pi(itj.a (rice-cake) to her In the name of 
their deceased ancestors. In the Sonthil Parganas a woin.an 
worships her on the sixth and twelfth days after giving birth 
to a child. She goes to a river or pond and pours oil on a slab 
of stone, on which she then draws five perpendicular lines, and 
prays for entire restoration to health. Certain ascetics perform 
a special penance In her honour called jnlsdin, which consists 
in spending every night in the month of M.igh [Jannary-Febru- 
ary] seated stark naked on a small platform erected over the 
river, engaged in such prayer and meditation as their suffering 
from the cold will allow. The town of Tribeni in Hooghly is 
held to be specially holy because three sacred streams,—the 
Ganges, the .lamuna.and the Saroswati,—which meet atAllaha- 
V»ad, liorc once more separate from each other.’ 

In Eastern Bengal the observances are of a 
similar character (Wise, op. cit. I38f.). The 
Brahmaputra, ‘ son of Bralima,’ is less sacred, 
having only a single feast-day on which people 
assemble to bathe on its hanks. 

This form of worship seems to have been inde* 
pendently adopted by the non-Aryan tribes, who 
have sacred rivers of their own, the cult of which 
is not derived from Hindu influence. Thus the 
Kharrias of Singhhhum venerate the river Koil, 
and the Santal depends on the piety of his descend¬ 
ants that his ashes will be finally committed to 
the sacred river, the Damuda, ‘ to be borne on its 
swift current into the bosom of the mighty ocean, 
whence the race first had its being, and where, 
returning, it fittingly seeks its final rest’ (Dalton, 
op. cit. 169; Bradley-Birt, Story of an Indian Up¬ 
land, 285). In these cases the river is little more 
than a vague jiersonality; but in many cases this 
spirit is personified, and wo thus arrive at the host 
of water-gods who are specially revered among 
the large fi.shing and boating population of the 
Delta. Thus the deity of the river Tistii i.s sup¬ 
posed to be an old woman, Burhl Thakurani (‘the 
Old Lady’), and ‘is one of the common objects of 
worship {Gramdevata) among the sii^le pagans of 
the vicinity’(Buchanan, in Martin, Eastern India, 
iii. 361). 

‘ Not satisfied,' writes Wise {op. cit. 1S9), ‘with attributing a 
divine character to the rivers of their native land, the Hindus 
have peopled the waters themselves with animistic beings, who 
protect or destroy the unguarded boatmen,’ 

Such is Zindah Ghazi, ‘ the living destroyer of 
the infidel,’ now a Muhammadan saint, but evi¬ 
dently a promoted animistic spirit {ib. 13 f.). Like 
him IS Pir Bhadr, whose home is at Chittagong. 
According to one legend, he is a deified Portuguese 
sailor who long ago reached the shore by clinging 
to a fragment of a wreck. His dargdh, or ceno- 


tapli, is regarded as the palladium of the "ity; 
here lamps are lighted at night, and pilgrims from 
all parts of Bengal resort to his shrine in obedience 
to a vow, or to obtain the favour and intercession of 
the saint; while Hindu lisherrnen regard him with 
as much awe as do the Muhammadans {ib. 14 f.). 
The Mallah boatmen worship a water-god, Koila 
Baba, ‘ Father Charcoal,’ described as an old grey- 
bearded personage, who as the ‘ navvy of the 
Ganges’ {Gangdji kd Belddr) saps and swallows 
up whatever opposes the sacred .stream. 

‘Before casting a new net, or Ktarting oti a commercial ven¬ 
ture, offerings of molasses and seven kinds of grain kneaded 
into halls, are offered to him ; and at the end of the ceremony 
one of the halls is planed on the edge of the water, another on 
the bow of the boat ’ {ib. 347). 

The Patni boatmen never enter on the work of a 
ferry without sacrificing a white goat to the river- 
goddess, Gangaji [ih. 368). Another water-goddess 
is Khala Kumari, ‘the Creek Maiden,’ to whom 
fishermen otter the first-fruits of their labour (ib. 
393). The most mysterious of these water-deities 
of Bengal is Khwaiah Khizr, wlio by one legend is 
identified with Zu’l-qarnain, ‘ he of the two horns,’ 
or Alexander the Great, as described in the Qur’an, 
Sura xviii. Others connect him with the prophet 
Eliii-s or Elijah. Whatever may be the real origin 
of his cultus, Khwajah Khizr is supposed to reside 
in the Indian rivers and seas, protecting mariners 
from shipwreck, and visible only to those who 
perform a forty days’ vigil on the river bank. In 
his honour a raft {bepd) made of paper, ornamented 
Avitli tinsel, the prow resembling a female face, 
with the crest and breast of a peacock, is set 
afloat at sunset on a support made of plantain 
steins, when its flickering lights give a picturesque 
aspect to the dark, flooded stream. The person 
launching the raft deposits on the bank some 
ginger, rice, and plantains, which are usually ap¬ 
propriated by some wretched beggar {ih. 12 f.). 
The basis of the rite, of which Frazer {GB^ iii. 87) 
has collected numerous examples, is possibly the 
expulsion of the spirits of evil by launching a raft 
or boat in a river or in the sea. 

12 . Worship of the powers of nature.—The per¬ 
sonification and adoration of the powers of nature 
are probably later in origin than the animistic 
beliefs which have up to this point been con¬ 
sidered. The most primitive obiects of worship 
seem to be in Bengal purely local—the spirits of 
hill or rock, of the animals which attack the 
wood cutter, of spring and stream, of all connected 
with man’s immediate wants or occupation. It is 
only at a later stage that he seems to be able to 
generalize and direct his attention to more distant 
powers and energies like those of the planetary 
bodies. 

{a) Sun-worship. —Among the orthodox Hindus 
the sun (SClrya or Graharaja, ‘ King of the planets ’) 
has fallen from the high estate which he secured 
in Vedic times, and has now become a mere godling 
or minor god. He is, however, still worshipped, 
especially in Bihar and among tlie non-Aryan 
tribes of the .southern hills. Temples have been 
erected in his honour, the most important of which 
are those at Kanarak, near Puri in Orissa, and at 
Gayft. 

‘The Gilyatri, or sacred verse, which eacli Brahman must 
recite daily, is dedicated to him. Sunday is sacred to him, and 
on that day many abstain from eating fish or flesh ; in some 
districts salt also is abstained from. The Sundays in the month 
of Karttik (October-November] are specially set aside for his 
worship in Bihar and parts of Bengal. The great festival in his 
honour, known as the Chhap Pujft, is held on the 6th day of the 
light half of K&rttik, when the people gather at a river or pool 
and offer libations to the setting sun, and repeat the ceremony 
on the following morning. They also make offerings of white 
flowers, sandal paste, betel-nut, rice, milk, plantains, eb<'.. 
Br&hraan priests are not employed, but an elderly member ol 
the family, usually a female, conducts the worship' (Gait, op. 
eit. i. 188). Even Muhammadans join in these ceremonies. 

Sun-worship prevails widely among the non 
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Aryan tribes. Tlie Onions (wli. sec) identify him 
with Dluirniesh, their supreme deity, as do the 
Mundas, liliiunij, and Hos, who worsliip him with 
ott'erin^^s of fowls and spirits, and swear by his 
name. The Haris of lUrbbam sacrifice a goat to 
him on some Sunday in spring, and, strictly in 
accordance with the animistic conception, he is, in 
Kajsliahi, provided with a female consort, Chhat- 
mata, ‘the mother of the sixtli day rite’; t))at is 
to siiy, his festal day, when women make ofVerings 
at his shrine. 

{b) Moon - worship. — Though all Hindu cere 
monies are regulated b}^ the rising or setting, the 
waxing or waning of the moon, its worship is much 
less general than that of the sun. Soma in Bengal 
is represented by a figure of a white man sitting 
on a M’aterdily and drawn by ten horses. With 
his right liand he gives a blessing, and in tlie 
other he holds a club (Ward, Hindoos, ii. 72). His 
cult is cHiminon among tlie non-Aryan tribes. For 
instance, the Kharriiis offer to him a black cock 
under the name of Jyolo Dubo ; the Binjhias wor¬ 
ship him a.s Mind Bonga ; the Mundas as Chando 
Omal. The Munda legend tells how on one 
occasion the moon deceived the sun, her husband, 
and in his anger he cut her in two; but he after¬ 
wards repented of his wrath, and allows her at 
times to shine forth in full beauty amidst her 
daughters, the stars (Hisle}', op. rit. i. 4(58, 130; 
Dalton, op. cif. 186). The curious rite of ex[)ulsion 
of evil by Hinging brickbats at the hou.se of the 
person afllicied by it is in Bihar connected with 
moon-worship, liut it is probable that this is 
merely a suggestion of periodicity in the observ¬ 
ance, and it is rather to be compare<l with the 
numerous cases in India and elsewhere, when rail¬ 
ing at women, stone-throwing, and mock fights, 
especially in connexion with spring customs, are 
regarded as modes of promoting tlie fertility of 
the crops by the expulsion of the influences which 
cau.se injury to them (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 266 f.). 
As in many other place.s, the moon i.s regarded as 
the deity who presides over crops, heals w'ounds, 
and cures diseases, especially tho.se of the eye 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 189; Frazer, 6’B * ii. 154 ff.). It 
is a favourite object of worship with women, but 
in Bengal no fixed dates are ajipointed for these 
observances. 

(c) Planet-worship. —Of the planets the most 
regarded is Sani, or Saturn. 

‘ He is much dreaded and is carefully propitiated, either on 
Saturdays or on particular oc<»8ione when astrolo}fic..'il calcula¬ 
tions indicate that a visitation from him is to be specially feared, 
lie has no imajfe, but is represented by an earthen pot filled 
with water. A seat is placed in front of it, and on it are laid 
five fruits and five flowers. A Brahman priest officiates at the 
ceremony, and the praidd, or offering, which consists of a sort 
of pudding made of flour, plantains, sugar, and milk, must be 
eaten on the spot by the devotees, who must wash their mouths 
carehilly before leaving. If any casual visitor should arrive 
while the ceremony is in progress, he must wait till it is con¬ 
cluded, and eat a share of the praidd, otherwise he will incur 
the godllng’s displeasure' (Gait, op. cit. i. 185)f.). 

The rule that the sacrifice is to be consumed at 
once in the presence, as it were, of the deity, is 
probably based on the fear that the sacred food 
might be profaned if it were carried outside the 
sanctuary (W. R. Smith, 282; Frazer, Pausanias, 
iii. 240). Every one present is required to share 
in consuming the ofiering, In other words, he 
must seek communion with the deity by eating 
part of the sacred meal. 

Kahu, ‘the looser,’ or ‘the seizer,’ is the demon 
who causes eclipses by devouring the moon for a 
time. He must be scared by music or noise, or by 
bathing at a holy nlacc during the eclipse. Kahu 
has now become the special deity of two menial 
tribes, the Dosadhs and the Dhangars, who 
worship him by walking through a pit filled 
with hot cinders. One of the tribal priests, be¬ 
coming possessed by the god walks tnrough the 


firC; and, it is said, escapes injury. Connected 
with this is another function, in which a ladder is 
made c»f wood, the rungs sl)a})L‘d in the form of a 
swonl-bIa<Ie, up which the priest lia.s to climb, and 
decapitate a white cock tied to the summit of the 
latlder. A fowl of tliis colour is the appropriate 
ollering to the sun-god. The object of the rite 
appears to be, by a form of symbolic or sympathetic 
magic, to propitiate tlie deities who control the 
rain and the harvests [PR i. 19 f.). 

13 . Earth-worship.--(a) The benign imther .— 
The earth-deity, impersonated as a goddess, has 
a twofold a.‘‘i)ect—on the one hand benignant, on 
the other malignant. On her benevolent side she 
is regartled as tlie mother of all living things and 
the giver of food. In this province she is known 
as Bhiidevi, ‘earth-godde.ss’; Dharti Mai, ‘ Mother 
Earth’; or BasumlliaiTi, ‘ wealtli-liearer ’; Amba- 
baclii, and Basnmati Thakuiani. Eious Hindus 
■say a prayer to her on waking in the early morn¬ 
ing ; the dying man and the mother in parturition 
are laid upon her breast ; when a calf is horn the 
herdsman U?ts the first <lrop of milk from the cow’s 
udder fall on the ground. 

‘On the first day of the month As.-i|lj (June-July) she is 
giippoae<i to nienstriiate, and there is an entire ces.sation of 
all ploijyhin^, sowinj;, and other a^riculLuiul operations, and 
widows refrain from eatinj; cooked nee. On the fourth day the 
bathin'^ ceremony i.s performed, in accordance with the Hindu 
i<lea that a woman who menstruates is unclean until she bathes 
on the fourth day. A stone, taken to represent the ^ttxldess, is 
placed erect on tlie jfround, and the to}) of it is painted with 
vermilion. The housewife bathos it with ttirmeric water, and a 
betel-nut is placed on a piece of wo<m 1 close by. The stone is 
then bedecked with fiowers, and offerini^s of milk, plantains, 
etc., are made ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 189). The bincarin};; of the stone 
with vermilion imlicates a reminiscence of an older rite of 
blood-sacrifice. 

As will be shown in connexion with the Dravidiari 
religion, the popular idea regarding the Earth 
is tliat her fertility periodically diminislies, and 
must be re.stored by various methods, the mo.st 
common of which is blood-sacrifice. Among tlie 
Kandlis (wh. see) the victim was a human being, 
and fragments of the flesh of the victim were 
scattered or buried in the fields to renew the 
strength of the earth-spirit. In other places it is 
sup|K)sed that the same result will be attained by 
the annual symbolic marriage of the earth-go(f- 
de.ss, and she is accordingly provided with a male 
con.sort, who is often the heail of i\\e grdvin-devatd, 
or guardian gods of the village. In \\’estem Ben- 
gal tbis god is usually known a.s Khetrpal, ‘eartli- 
guardian,’ or Bhumiya, ‘earth-deity’ (.see Dra- 
VlUIANS). 

[b) The earth-goddess in her malignant form .— 
But though the earth-goddess is usually regarded 
as benevolent, she has a chthonic or malignant 
side to her character. While she is regarded as the 
village guardian, and protects the folk and their 
cattle from disease, yet, w'ith the curious incon¬ 
sistency which characterizes cults of this amor¬ 
phous kind, she is believed to be the causer of 
epidemics, esjiecially those of a sudden, unexpected, 
or unaccountable kind, such as cholera or small¬ 
pox. In this malignant manifestation the univer¬ 
sal earth-mother is the prototype, and probably the 
primitive form of the destructive goade.ss in her 
manifold forms—Kali, Devi, Durgfi, and number¬ 
less others of the same kind. Her functions, 
again, as the causer and at the same time the 
averterof disease, have become divided into depart¬ 
ments, and special maladies have been placed in 
charge of one or other of her various manifesta¬ 
tions. We thus reach the beginnings of a pantheon, 
when each department of human activity is super¬ 
intended by a special deity. This result may have 
been reached in Bengal by one of two ways; either 
the local earth-goddess of a particular locality 
gains a reputation by remarkable cures being 
worked at iier shrine, and she is accordingly en- 
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trusted with the healing of a sj)ecial class of 
maladies; or it may mark the aggregation of 
several septs to form a tribe, when, for the sake 
of convenience, the functions of the deities, once 
separate but now revered in common, are dis¬ 
criminated. 


, (c) J’Ac .7orft/c.v.v.—Tlie small-pox deity, 

Sitala, ‘she that loves coolness,’ so called eui)heni- 
istically in relation to the fever which accompanies 
the malady, is also known as IJasanti Burlii 
(‘the old lady of spring’), or Basanti Chandi 
(‘the cruel spring-goddess’), probably because 
epidemics are most usual at tliis sea.son. She, by 
a further ditt'erentiation of function, is now one of 
seven sisters, the enumeration of whom dillers in 
various parts of the Province. Of those usually 
named, Kankar Mata is the most dreaded, but 
lia])i)ily her attacks are rare; Pbalmfita and Pan- 
sahi Mata attack children under the age of seven, 
Badi Matft those between seven an<l fifteen, Oul- 
salia Mata those of any age. Sitala and her six 
sisters are often represented by seven balls of clay 
placed in a line in a shed erected outside the 
village site, where sweetmeats and flowers are 
oflered. In times of emergency the higher castes 
sacrifice goats or j)igeons, and the menials pigs,* 
In cases of severe epidemics even the higher castes 
oiler swine to the seven sisters; but the wor- 
•'hippers, who are insually women, employ men of 
some low caste to perform tlie actual sacrifice. 

The collective worship of the sisters is usually 
subordinated to that of Sitala, their leader, who is 
often refuesented as a naked woman, painted re<l 
and mounted on an n-ss, with a bundle of broom¬ 
sticks in one hand with which she sweeps away 
the disease, an earthen pot under her left arm, and 
a winnowing fan upon her head. But her image 
sometimes assumes more grotesque forms. 

‘Sometimes the imag-e is a piece of wood or stone with a 
humati face carved on it, besmeared with oil and vermilion and 
studded with spots or nails of gold, silver, or brass, in imitation 
of the pustules of the disease. In Jessoro and Noakhali she 
takes the form assigned to her in the PxLrdT\a» of a white figure 
in a state of perfect nudity, while in Orissa and Chainp.aran she 
is repro.sented by an earthen pot. In Khulna she is regur<led 
by the Pocls, not merely as tlie goddess of small-pox, hut as their 
main deity ; and if a person is carried off by a tiger, or his crops 
are destroyed by wild animals, it is thought it is because he has 
incurred the displeasure of the goddess’ (Gait, op. cH. i. li>2). 

This appears to show that the limitation of the 
goddess to superintend disease i.s a later concep¬ 
tion. Elsewhere she is worshipped only when 
epidemics of small-pox, measles, or cholera lireak 
out, or when children are inoculated or vaccinated. 
Sometirae.s the image is kept in a temple ; some¬ 
times it is in charge of priests drawn from the 
lowe.st castes. But when the higher ca.stes worship 
her they perform the service with the aid of a 
BrAhman (Gait, op. cit. i. 192). Her priest is very 
often selected from the Mali, or gardener caste, 
and his treatment of the disea.se, which consists in 


fanning the patient with a branch of the sacred 
mm tree {azadirarhta indica), bathing the image 
of the goddess to alleviate the fever, and mumbling 
spells of various kinds, has been fully described by 
Wise {op. cit. 343 f.). 

{d) The cholera-goddesti .—Akin to Sitala is the 
godde.ss of cholera, Ola Bibi, ‘ lady of the flux,’ or 
Ola Chandi, ‘ the cruel one.’ She i.s, according to 
Gait {op. cit. i. 193), sometimes represented as 
wearing a gown and mountetl on a horse, but 
usually her emblem is an earthen pot placed under 
a nini tree. Her priest is generally <lrawn from 
the lower castes, and her favourite offering is a 
goat. , j • • 

(c) Other deities of disease .—Besides the deities 

* With this pig-aacHfice may be compared the pig of 
tion at the Greek Theamophoria (Frazer, Pausanxas, \\\. 2QQ’ 
J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Bel. 162 f,). 

Greece atul elsewhere were often apecially 
facriflee (Frazer, op. cit. iii. 698, iv. 180- 
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of disease already enumerated, there are many 
others, which illustrate the development of Indian 
polytheism from an animistic substratum. Like 
the earth-goddess, they are sometimes provided with 
a male consort. Sitala herself is attended by her 
male couriterjiart, (ihaiitakai'.'in;!, ‘ he who has ears 
a.s broad as a bell,’ or ‘ he wlm wears bells in his 
ears.’ In the Himalayas he is 8 U]){)osed to possess 
great personal attractions, is worKlii)»pcd under the 
crnhlem of a water-jar as the licabu of cutaneous 
disease, and is a gatekeeper, or, in other words, 
a minor god on his promotion to a seat in the 
orthodox pantheon {PJi i. 131). Eever is provided 
with a special godling, Jwara Narayan, and the 
cholera-goddess, Ola-Bibi, has kindred deities of 
the .same kind, the Jogini of Orissa, and Didi 
Thakiirani of Bard wan. The Rajbansi caste have 
in Chitan Thakrim a special deity wlio removes 
barrenness in women. Kali, again, ‘the de¬ 
stroyer,’ develo])s in her benignant aspect into 
Kaksbya Kali, ‘the protectrix,’ who, while she 
brings disea.se, also repels it. 

14 . Animal-worship.— It is dillicult to determine 
how faranimy.l-worshinin Bengal is connected with 
totemism, of which tlu're i.s some evidence (see 
below, § 28 ), ami how far it is mer(dy a <levelop- 
nicnt of Animism. Here it is practically identical 
with the cult as it prevails throughout Northern 
India. 

{a) JVo?'s/iip of thecoio. —In Eastern Bengal the 
cow receives divine honour.s at least twice a year, 
on the fir.st day of Baisakh (April-May), and on 
the .second day of the moon in Jyeshthri (May- 
June). The custom is similar to that of tne 
Baisakh Bihu, or cattle-feast of A.ssain, in which 
on the first day the cattle are rubbed with oil and 
turmeric, and batlied in rivers and tank.s ; on the 
.second day the owmers prepare a feast, invite their 
neighbours and friends, and wear now clothes. 
The remaining five days of the festival, w’hich since 
the Vaishnava reformation has become a.ssociated 
with the cult of Krsna, are spent by men and 
women in dancing, beating of drums, and the 
singing of amorous and wanton songs {Calcutta 
JierieWf xxi. 413). The animal, of course, is every¬ 
where protected by a most etlicicnt tabu; and 
serious penance, sucli a.s marching up one bank of 
the Ganges from the ocean as far as Hardwilr, 
where the river leaves the hills, and returning 
eastward along the opposite bank, is imposed on 
any one wdio slays the sacred beast even by mis 
adventure. But this respect for cow’s does not 
jirevent neglect, starvation, and wanton cruelty. 
Among Aryans the regard for the cow is compara¬ 
tively modern. In tlie Vedas w’e find instances 
of COW'- sacrifice and beef-eating (Hajendralala 
Mitra, Indo-Aryan.s, i. 354 If.). It docs not extend 
to the non-Aryan tribes, and it seems to have arisen 
at a stage of culture higher than that to wdiich 
most of them have attained, when permanent culti¬ 
vation finally take.s the place of the rude methods 
of periodically burning down patches of jungle, 
and soAving the .seeds, Avhich is the habit still 
pursued by the less advanced tribes. Among the 
half-Hinduized Gonds the sacrifice of a cow' is part 
of the funeral rites, being probably connecteil w’ith 
the death-feast which the departed soul is believed 
to share with the survivors. After the cremation 
of the corpse the ashes are buried ami covered with 
a large slab of stone, and the tail of the victim is 
attached to this as a sign that the obsequies of the 
deceased have been decently jicrformed. The pre¬ 
judice against the use of milk, which is regarded 
as a foul secretion, is characteristic of the Indo- 
Chinese races ; but it is al.so found among the 
Kolsand the Kandlis of Ganiftm (Dalton, op. cit. 
283 ; Maltby-Leman, Manual of Oanjain, 69). 

( 6 ) Other sacred n^nmals. —The monkey is a 
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sacred Least, particularly that variety known as j 
the J.an^^^ur {Senmopithccus entellus), which is 
klentilie<l with the monkey-god, Ilanuman. The 
common Hindu theory that the beast is worshipped 
as the rei»resentative of the demigod or hero who 
assisteil ILima in his wars with Uavana to recover 
Ids ravished wife, Sita, is obviously a late inven¬ 
tion. The worship of the human-like animal was 
more primitive than the legend by which it is 
now exnlained, and may have been independently 
adopt-eu by the Aryan as well as by the non-Aryan 
races. Among the latter the aboriginal Savaras of 
Shalnibad make images of him which ditl'er from 
the orthodox Hindu type; and the BhuiyAs of 
Iveonjhar revere him under the title of Bir, that 
is, Vila or Malifivira, ‘great hero’ (Buchanan, op, 
('it. i. 467 ; Dalton, op. cit. 140, 147). In Western 
Bengal the tirst duty of the founder of a hamlet is 
to erect an image of Ilanuman, which is kept duly 
decorated with daubs of vermilion. He is regarded 
as typifying the virile element, and thus, as the pro¬ 
tector of crops and cattle, is conceived to stand to 
the Earth-Mother in the relation of consort. Even 
the Macaciis, the common monkey, is protected 
though he is exceedingly mischievous. It is be 
lieved that no one can five where a monkey has 
met his death, and his lx)nes are so unlucky that a 
special class of exorcists in Bihiir lind their occupa¬ 
tion in ascertaining that such bones do not pollute 
the ground on which a new house is about to be 
erected (Buchanan, op. (it. ii. 141 f.). According 
to one tradition, the monkey is known as Pavan kd 
put, ‘son of the wind,’ a belief accepted by the 
Bhuiyas of Singhbhum, who revere him and call 
themselves Pavanbans, ‘the wind children,’ to the 
present day. The same belief prevails among the 
liaher cast^ of Eastern Bengal, who invoke him in 
a calm, instead of whistling as the British tar does 
(Wise, op. cit. 137). 

The tiger among the fore.st tribes is naturally 
supposed to represent the evil spirit of the woods, 
and the fear which he causes leads to reverence 
and propitiation. As BanrAja, ‘ lord of the jungle,’ 
he is the chief obiect of worship among the Kisans 
and Santals. The former will not kUl him, and 
believe that in return for their devotion he will 
imare a tribesman (Dalton, op, cit. 132), The 
Santals, especially those who have suflered loss 
from his attacks, adore him. When a Santal is 
carried off by the beast, the head of the family 
deems it necessary to propitiate the BAgh Bhut, or 
‘ tiger devil.’ Samuelis gives a curious account of 
a shamanistic rite among the Gonds, in which two 
men possessed of the spirit of iBAghlsvar, ‘ the 
tiger lord,’ fell ravenously u|>on a bleating kid, and 
tore it with their teeth till it expired (Dalton, op. 
cit. 280). The haghaut, or shrine erected on the 
spot where a tiger has killed a man, is regarded as 
a place where offerings of propitiation ^ould be 
m^e. Every passer-by adds a stone to the cairn, 
and wood-cutters light a lamp or make an oblation 
to appease the angry hhiit, or spirit of the man 
who was slain. 

15. The patron deities of the village.— The 
deities who nave been enumerated are those con¬ 
nected with the clearing of the forest and the 
bemnnings of an agricultural life. When the 
village has been founded and farming becomes 
well established, another form of worship to a 
large extent replaces beliefs of this kind. This is 
the cult of the Grama-devatA or GiAinya-clevata, 
the tutelary deities of the village, who preside 
over the welfare of the community. These deities 
difter from the jungle godlings inasmuch as, for the 
most part, they are purely local and attached to a 
single village. Those wnose range is wider than 
the village boundaries seem usually to be akin to 
the jungle spirits. Thus, one of this class, Dbolai 


Chand, inhabits a sacred grove where rags are tied 
to the branches to secure the birth of children, and 
people make obeisance whenever they pass her 
abode. Another, Bana DurgA, in Mymensingh, is 
worshipped on behalf of children ; sacriticos of 
pigeoms or goats are made to her, and the Hesh is 
eaten by pet)plo of low caste (Gait, op. cit. i. 200). 
Again, it sometimes happens that one of these 
village-deities actpiires a reputation for curing 
di.sease or procuring other bcnetits for its wor¬ 
shippers. It thus becomes known beyond its own 
special area ; a cult is started ; a temjile is built; 
and, tinally, the place becomes the resort of pil¬ 
grims. This was probably the origin of famous 
shrines, like that of Kali at IvAlignAt, near Cal¬ 
cutta,—the KalkattewAli Kali, as slie Is called,—a 
well-known deity throughout Northern India ; or, 
again, the village may develop into a town or city, 
and the Grama-devata becomes its guardian, as has 
been the case with I’atanadevi or Batanisvari, the 
protecting goddess of the city of Batna. The 
BrAhmans who have taken up her cult no longer 
recognize her as a Graina-devatA,^and a'^sert tliat 
she is one form of the spouse of Siva (Buchanan, 
op. cit. i. BJl). 

16. The village shrine.—The shrine of these 
village-gods is rarely of more pretensions than a 
pile of stones set up under the village tree, which 
IS often one of the species regarded as sacred. 
Sometimes tiiere is no visible representation of the 
deity beyond a stone or mound. Occasionally a 
bell is provided which the worshipper rings to 
announce his presence to the p)d, who may be 
sleeping or on a journey. In Hooghly an earthen 
pot tilled with water, with a mango twig placed on 
the top, the whole covered with a piece of white 
cloth, represents the deity. In some cases the 
common worship on behalf of the village is done 
by the headman ; sometimes the priest is drawn 
from one of the lowest castes; and, even in those 
villages in which persons of high caste reside, the 
business of controlling and propitiating the local 
spirits is left in charge of a liedge priest, because 
he, being regarded aa one of the alioriginal in¬ 
habitants, is suppose<l to understand the ways of 
the village-gods better than any newcomer. For 
the same reason, the uncanny duty of watching the 
tields at night is entrusted to the menial castes, 
who are supposed to understand how to control the 
spirits which w'alk in the darkness. The oll’erings 
at the village shrine consist usually of the fruits of 
the earth, milk or spirituous liquor, food cooked or 
uncooked ; but in cases of special emergency, goats 
or pigeons or pigs are sacrificed. The ofl'erings 
are generally taaen and consumed by the wor¬ 
shipper and nis family, except the head, which was 
prohably the god’.s .share, and is appropriated by 
the olliciant after he has let a few drops of blood 
from it fall upon the altar. 

17. Titles of the Grama-devat£. —Among the 
jungle tribes, where the cult is in its most primi¬ 
tive phase, the terra Graina-devata has, as we 
might expect, an uncertain connotation. It is not 
limited to the actual village-deities, but is extended 
to the tribal gods of forest or mountain, like Marang 
Burn of the SantAls, ThAnpati of the SavarAs, 
JuAngs, Baurls, and Bagdis, SarnA Bhjrhi of the 
Oraons, and Duar Bahar or DurA of the Cheros 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 2()0). As settled life progresses, 
these deities gradually merge in tne village 
pantheon. In the plain country the titles of the 
Grama-devata are legion. Buchanan {op, cit. ii. 
131) gives a long list of those worshipped in the 
District of Bhagalpur; but he illustrates the un¬ 
certain character of the cult by classing Siva and 
Kali as Grama-devatAs. This, no doubt, was the 
primitive conception; but these have now become 
national gods, of much higher rank than the 
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local village-godlings. In Blifigalpur, Buchanan 
etates, one of the most conmion of these deities 
is Bishahari, who controls snakes; SiddheAvari, 
Chandl, and MaharnayS. are not very common, 
while he saw no shrine in honour of hJitala. He 
mentions also that a very common village-god was 
Dabebhayharan, the gd’iost of a Brahman who, 
to revenge a wrong which he had sustained, com¬ 
mitted sui(;ide (see below, § 2 ^). Wise {op. cit. 
133ir.), among the most popular of the Gr&ma- 
devata worshij)pcd in Eastern Bengal, names 
Bfirha-Burbi, the androgynous form of the Earth- 
deity ; l^anchananda, who preserves children from 
sickness ; Araiiya or Jamai Sashthi, the favourite 
goddess of Bengali women, who ensures the health 
of children, and cures barrenness ; Siddhesvari and 
Vriddhesvari, who are now regarded by Brahmans 
as ‘ parts ’ {aih^a) of Durga ; in other words, these 
have now taken their place among the greater 
gods. 

18 . Promotion of the Grama-devatS to higher 
rank.—The mode by which these tleities are pro¬ 
moted will be considered in connexion with the 
Dravidians (w'h. see). But a few instances of the 
fact m^ be given from Bengal. Thakurani Ma!, 
whom Dalton {op. cit. 147, 149) calls ‘the blood¬ 
thirsty goddess’ of the Bhuiyas, has now become 
a form of Durga or Kali, and in Singhbham and 
Lohardaga is served by a Bhuiya priest with sacri¬ 
fices of goats and sheep, the tiesn or which he shares 
with the worshippers. The Birhors now call the 
piece of wood which they worship Mahamaya, who 
IS supposed to be the daughter or the Hindu Devi; 
and a trident painted red is worshipjied as the 
monkey-god, Hanuman, who is believed to be an 
officer of Devi (i 6 . 220). The Kadars of Bhagalpur 
and the Santal Parganas worship animistic gods, 
but, 

'if auefltioned about their religion, will reply that they are 
Hlnaua, and will talk va^ely about Parame^war, MahSdeo, and 
Vishnu, as if they lived In the very odour of orthodoxy instead 
of being, as in fact they are, wholly outside of the Brahmanical 
system. To talk about the Hindu gods is usually the first step 
towards that insensible adoption of the externals of Hinduism 
which takes the place of the formal and open conversion which 
sterner and less adaptive creeds demand. The next thing is to 
set up nr&hmans whose influence, furthered by a variety of 
social forces, gradually deposes the tribal gods, transforms them 
into orthodox shapes, and gives them places in the regular 
Pantheon as local manifestations of this or that well-known 
principle, or relegates them to a decent and inoffensive obscurity 
as household or village deities. Last of all, if the tnbe is an 
influential one, and its leading men hold land, they pve them¬ 
selves brevet rank as B&jputs ' (Risley, op. cit. 1. 369). 

19. Development of Animism into Hinduism.— 
In Bengal, perhaps more clearly than in any other 
part of Northeni India, it is possible to trace th# 
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cult, as we have seen, to find a purely animistk 
tribe in the plains. The degraded Sfidras of Oriasa 
seem to recognize none of tlie re^lar Hindu gods. 
They worship an animistic goddess of their own, 
Paucha-khanda, ‘she of the five swords,’ witli 
ofterings of lie-goats, fowls, and rice, which arc 
consumed by the performers of the sacrifice. Th< 
headman officiates at all acts of public worship 
they have no Brahmans, and perform no Mddha, 01 
mind-rite, for the dead (Risley, op, cit. ii. 267 f.) 
But even the Dorns (wh. see), the lowest menials o; 
the plains, worship, at least in name, the regula: 
Hindu deities, such as Radha, Krsna, Kali, anc 
Narayan {ib. i. 246), the explanation being tha 
they have been for ages helots in the service o 
Hindu masters, whose religion they naturally 
imitate. Sometimes, again, it is found that, while 
one part of a tribe has to some indefinite extent 
adopted the Hindu religion, another division re 
mains animistic. Among the Bhdmij, while th< 
well-to-do tenants employ Brahmans as thei* 


amily j)ric!sts and worship the Mother-goddess 
inder the forms of K.ili or Mahamaya, the mass 
f the tribe reveres the Sun as Sing-bonga or 
)harama, and worships a host of minor gods of 
he animistic class (Risley, op. cit, i. 1‘24). The 
lame is the case with the Binjhias, Birhors, and 
Jlicros {ib. i. 136, 138, 202). The Koiri and Kurrai 
»ribe8 furnish examples of people whose religion 
)bviously depends upon their environment. That 
portion of tnese tribes which still occupies the 
animistic area of Chota Nagpur continues the 
worship of the non-Aryan deities, wliile those who 
have migrated to the i)lains in Bihar have come 
almost completely under Hindu influence {ib. i. 
503, 534). 

20 . Development of the tribal priesthood.—This 
, rocess of evolution is clearly shown by the char¬ 
acter of the priesthood. The Korwas, according 
to Dalton {op. cit. 229), have no priests, because, 
as he asserts, they have no gods, their worship 
being entirely confined to that of the manes of 
their ancestors—a rite which must necessarily be 

E erformed by the head of the family. Elsewhere, 
owever, they employ baigds, or tribal priests. 
The same is the case with the Mai Pan arias, 
among whom the head of the houscliold performs 
all religious and ceremonial observances. These 
eople are, however, on the road to promotion, 
ecause they hold Br&hmans in some degree of 
honour, and presents are given to them on festal 
occasions (Risley, op. cit. ii. 71). The Bauris of 
Western Bengal appoint as tlieir priests men of 
their own caste, termed lava or degluirid, some of 
whom hold patches of land rent-free or at a 
nominal rent as remuneration for their services; 
but the tribe in Eastern Bengal employs a low 
class of Brahmans {ib. i. 81). One section of the 
Dorns appoints the son of the dead man’s sister or 
of his female cousin to perform the obsequial rites, 
and to recite the appropriate sacred verses {mantra) 
at the funeral. For these services he receives a 
fee when the inheritance comes to be divided. 
This has been supposed to be a survival of the 
primitive rule by which kinship is traced through 
the female. No other indications of an extinct 
custom of female kinship are now trace^ible among 
the.se people, and the fact that in Western Bengal 
the eldest son on the division of the inheritance 
gets an extra share seems to show that kinship 
through males must have been in force for a long 
period {f6. i. 245). This custom, however, seems 
to have been at one time widely spread among 
many of the North Indian tribes. The Khasis and 
Garos of Assam still trace succession through the 
female; so do the Haris, Pasis, and T&ntis of 
Bihar; forest tribes in the United Provinces, like 
the Bhuiyars and the Kols, and even, according 
to Wise, the Mithila and Sarvaria groups of 
Brahmans, who recognize the sister’s son as family 
priest (Risley, Censtis of India Mep. 1901, i. 448; 
Wise, op. cit. 127 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 
95, iii. 309; Dalton, op. cit. 63). 

The next stage is reached among those tribes 
which employ Brilhmans only for special functions, 
and perform their ordinary religious rites through 
the agency of their own kinsmen. The Bhandari, 
or barber caste of Orissa, perform the service of 
the orthodox gods through Brahmans, who are 
received on equal terms by other members of the 
sacred order; but the worship of the village 
goddess, Gram-devatl, is done by the head of the 
household (RLsley, Tribes, i. 93 r.). In the same 
way the Binds and Cberos of Bihar, who have 
copied with more or less accuracy the external 


men of the family, or by a baigd, or hedge pries 
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drawn from one of the non-Aryan tribes (i 6 . i. 
132, 202). Even a caste like tlie Kilndils, or srain- 

archers of liihAr and llengjil, who pretend to a 

igh standard of ortluKloxy, worship the godling 
Goraiya in a fashion which is hardly in keeping 
with tlieir high social position. 

‘A lump of clay is set up outside the house to represent the 
deity, a Uosadh (\vh. see) officiates as priest, and the victim is 
* pig which is bought for a price from the l>osadh, slain by 
him at the instance of the K.andu worshippers, and then eaten 
by the family of the priest’ (ib. i. 410). 

Finally, some tribes who do employ Brahmans 
for all religious services and family ceremonies 
are unable to secure tlie services of the highest 
groups of the priestly order, and are force<l to 
content themselves with those of lower rank. 
Sometiine.s, as in the case of the Bliakat Oraons,— 
a branch of the great non-Aryan tribe which is 
now gradually adojiting the Hindu religion and 
its rites,—Brahmans deign to oiler their services 
as gurus, or spiritual guides, but refuse to officiate 
as their priests. The sacritice is accordingly done 
by any inlliiential member of the tribe who happens 
to be acquainte<l with the ritual. In their marriages 
they try to imitate the Hindu ceremony; the 
priest, however, is not a Brahman, but a tribesman 
(i 6 . i, 91). The Koiris, a cultivating triVie of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, profess to be orthodox Hindus; 
but their orthodoxy, as wo have already seen 
(above, § 19 ), seems to vary with locality, and 
may lie estimated by the degree of consideration 
accorded to their Brahmans and by the nature of 
their local gods. In (Jhota Nagpur those Brahmans 
who servo them as priests are not received on eijual 
terms by other Brahmans ; and among their minor 
gods we find non-Aryan deitu^s, like ^larang BiirCl 
and Bar Pahari, .side by side with Hindu gods, 
or rather perhaps alM:)riginal gods invested with 
Hindu titles, like Paramesvari and Hanuman. 
Mounds of dried clay representing these are found 
in every house ; and there i.s often a larger mound 
under a sacred tree which is dedicated to the 
entire group of deities (Dalton, op. di. 321; Risley, 
op. cit. i. 5U3). 

21 . Bhuta-worship.—Another form of worship 
which illustrates the transition from Animism to 
Brahmanism is that of Bhdtas, which prevails 
more or less among all clas.ses of the population 
of Bengal, from the non-Aryan tribes up t<j those 
who have accepted the beliefs of Hindiii.sm. 
The term bhiit, or bhuta, meaning in Sanskrit 
‘formed’ or ‘created,’ is in the earlier sacred 
literature applied to the powers of Nature, and 
even to deitie.s. 6 iva himself is called Bliiiti.svara, 
or ‘Lord of .spirits.’ But the name is now popu¬ 
larly applied to a malignant evil spirit, properly 
the ghost of a man who has died a violent death, 
either by accident, suicide, or capital punishment. 
The malignancy of such a spirit is increa-sed if he 
has been denied proper funeral rites. In Bengal, 
according to Wise {op. cit. 131 f.), such .s]»irits are 
most numerous in forest tracts where lofty trees 
aflord shade and silence, or in the sombre valleys 
of hilly districts, where the original clearers of 
the jungle were exjxjsed to many forms of violent 
death. Some, again, dwell in ancient trees, others 
in cities, in mined temples, graveyard.s, cremation 
grounds, or dry wells. 

‘Tliey are met with on the arid treeless plain, the flooded 
river, and the lonely forest jflade. The tiniid recojfnize their 
cry in the hootiriff of the owl the howling; of the jackal, the 
yelp of the village cur, and the whistle of the plover. One 
kind of deniot), sedentary in its h.ahits, attaches itself to a 
village, another to a household ; some inflict plagues, others 
blight the opening bud, or convulse the newhorn hahe. The 
Ilengrdi scf 3 in every accident the work of t-vil spirits, and his 
longing desire is to obtain some means of counteracting their 
influeTice. The women are naturally the chief adherents of 
this superstition, and while engaged in the most commonplace 
work are ever waUdiful against the entrance of a devil' (Wise, 
op. cit. 131). 

If the rice Ije mildewed, if wild rice or weeds ' 


ai)pc;ir iri the paddy fields, or murrain among the 
herds, if hail strikes the green crops, or the 
weevil spoils the mangoes—all these are the work 
of those malignant spirits. Many means are 
adopted to overcome their dangerous inlluence. 
Some Brfthmans, not those of the highest class, 
supply magical formuUe {mantra) ; Musalman 
teachers prepare copper amiilets, each containing 
a sentence from the Qur'an ; the wandering 
Bairagi furnishes charms, such as a bone, tootli, 
or scale of a fish, a seed, or a fragment of wood. 

22 . The evil eye. —Closely allied to beliefs of 
this class is the evil eye superstition. To avert 
this danger tlie fiehl or garrlen is protected by a 
black not painted witli a white cro.ss or the mystic 
symbol, the swastika. See EviL Eye. 

23 . Disease exorcism. —Disease, in particular, 
is .seldom supnosed to be the re.sult of natural 
causc.s ; it is almost invariably ascribed to bhutas, 
or evil spirits. 

‘ Even an e<lucated gentleman, a(*ting under female dictation, 
calls in the aid of magicians to cast out the devil haunting his 
house, or tormenting his child. Infants and pregnant women 
are espwnally subject to the malign influejice of a Llhuta ; but 
all convulsive diseases, the deliri\nn of fever, and raving mad¬ 
ness, are referre<l to possession by an evil spirit ’ (Wise, op. cit. 
132). 

In such cases, the ojhd, or exorcist, take.s the place 
of the kabirdj, or physician, and magic the place 
of medicine. Beliefs of tliis kin<i are common 
throughout the Dravidian area. One form of this 
belief to whi(‘h there is no exact j)arallel in <)ther 
parts of India—tlie projiitiation of G lien til, tlie 
spirit which presiiie.s over itch—may be given as 
an example. A broken earthen w are pot, its 
bottom blackened by constant u.se in cooking, 
daubed white with lime iiitcrsjiersed with a few 
.streaks of turmeric, a branch or two of the gheji^tl 
ilant {Cleroclcndron infortun/tturn) useii as a 
ebrifiige and anthelmintic, anil, last tliougli not 
least, a broomstick of palmyra or coco nut tree, 
repre.sent the evil spirit. The iiiistre.ss of the 
family in whose hon.se the maloily appears acts as 
prieste.s 8 . A few doggerel verses are recited, the 
pot i.s broken into fragments, and these are 
collected by the children, u ho sing songs about the 
itch-god. This rite is believed to he eflective in 
removing the di.sease {Calcutta Jieincw, xviii. 68 ). 

24 . Shamanism. —Rites like tl)e.‘<e, with the 
object of expelling di.sease or other evils caused 
l>y malignant spirits, are often accom])aiucd by a 
form of shamanism, in which the officiant becomes 
lo.ssessed by the deity which he has invoked, and, 
etting his hair loo.se, falls into a frenzy of reli^^ious 

excitement, in the course of which he pours forth 
incoherent cries which are believed to be oracular. 
Thi.s form of frenzy often appears amon^ non- 
Aryan races like the Santflls. Their baujd^ or 
priest, a.s.scmbles the people to assist him in the 
invocation. 

‘Musical iuHtruments are produced, dancing commencei, 
and the invocatirm to the Hi)lrit« )» chanted until one or more 
of the i>erforuH!rij manifest possession by wild rolling of the 
eyes and involuntary spasnuxlic action of the muscles. The 
affection appears contagious, and old women and others who 
have not been dar>cing hecouje influenced by it in a manner 
that is horrible to contemplate. Captain SamucllK, who 
frequently witnessed the imautatlon, is confident that no 
dece})tion whatever is practised. , , . “The affection," says 
Captain .Samuells, “comes on like a fit of ague, lasting some¬ 
times for a quarter of an hour, the jiatieut or iK)s8essed person 
writhing and trembling with intense violence, especially at the 
commencement of the paroxysm. Then he is seen to spritjg 
from the ground into the air, and a succession of leaps follows, 
all executed as though he were shot at by unseen agency. 
During this stage of the seizure he is s\jp}) 08 e»l to l>e quite 
unconscious, and rolls into the fire, if there be one, or under 
the feet of ihi'flam ers, without sustaining injtiry from the heat 
or the pressure. This lasts for a few mitiules only, and is 
followefl by the spasmodic stage. With hands anfl knees on 
the ground atifl hair loosened, the bofly is convulsefl, ami the 
head shakes violently, while from the mouih issues a hissing 
or gurgling noise. The patient next evincing an imdination to 
stand on his legs, the bystanders assist him and place a stick 
in his hands, with the ai<i of uiii<'h he li<i|>s about, the spas- 
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modic action of the body still continuing, and the head 
performing by Jerks a fatiguing circular movement." The 
Baig& is then supposed to identify tlie spirit which has 
possessed the patient. He implores it to desist, and by degrees, 
after being anointed with butter, the patient becomes calm and 
conscious, and when restored to his normal state is said to feel 
no fatigue or other ill effects from the attack ‘ fDalton. op. cU. 
232 f.). 

In Eastern the shaman prepares for the 

performance by fasting * for a whole day, drinking 
or smoking intoxicating pre[)arations of the hemp- 
plant, ami (lualfmg the freshly-drawn blood of a 
goat or other animal sacriliced on the occasion. 
Practices such as these are found among both 
IlinduH and Muhammadans in that part of the 
Province (Wise, o/>. cit. 128). 

25 . Worship of individual bhutas. — Besides 
the general worship of evil spirits, some members 
of this class are worshipped, or rather propitiated, 
because they are specially feared. Such spirits 
are usually malignant on account of the tragical 
circumstances of their death. 

{a) Deified Brdhnmns .—Many of this kind of 
evil spirits are deitied Brahmans. Such is Harsu 
Panre, or Harsu Baba, the local godling of 
Chayanpur, near Sjisaram, in the Shaluibad 
district. He is of the class known as Brahm, 
Barham, or Brahman ghosts. He was, according 
to the current legend, one of the Kanaujiya 
division of Brahmans, and family priest of Kaja 
Sfilivahana, the ruler of that country. The Hani 
disliked the Brahman, and induced her husband 
to believe that the priest was conspiring to deprive 
him of his kingdom. Accordin^dy the Itaja cau.se<l 
the house of the Brfthman to be demolished, and 
resumed the lands which lie had previously con¬ 
ferred upon him. The enraged Brahman did 
dharnti, in other words, faslcd till he died of 
starvation at the gate of the palace. So he 
became a Brahm, and is now worshiped with the 
fire-sacrifice (/uwrna) and offerings of Brahmanical 
cords. If any one obtains his desire through 
Har^u’s interces.sion, he makes an olfering of a 

? olden cord, and fe^s Brahmans in his honour. 
I .su’s speciality is, if rightly approached, to 
j (li.sease by expelling the evil spirits to wliich 
it is due. His worsldp is rapidly spreading 
beyond Bengal westw«rd into the adjoining 
districts of the United Provinces {FR i. 191 f.). 
Deified spirits of this class are very common. 
They are sometimes represented by a headless 
trunk, with an eye staring from the breast; they 
inhabit largo trees on the banks of rivers or in 
some lonely place, whence they throw stones at 
belated travellers, and lead them astray on dark 
nights. Woe betide the unb'i tunate person who 
gives one of them cause of olfence, as, for instance, 
by unwittingly felling the tree in which the 
Brahm has taken up his abode, or who has been 
in any way responsible for his death. 

* He can escape the evil consequences only by making the 
Barham his family deity, and worshipping him regularly. In 
Bih4r he often becomes the dihwar, or tutelary deity of the 
vhole village. Tlie \u)rship is usually performed under the 
,ree, usually a banyan, which he is supposed to frequent. 
The trunk *is painted vermilion, and a mound of earth is 
erected, on which are placed clay figures of horses or elephants, 
and offerings are made of flowers, betel-nuts, and the like. 
The worship is conducted by a special priest called the bhakta, 
who is not necessarily a Brahman, and occasionally he is 
inspired by the spirit and utters prophecies, which are im- 
pUcitly believed in by the devotees ’ (Oait, op. cit. i. 198 f.). 

Tlie same writer gives a catalogue of numerous 
deified Bnlhmans. In many cases they are ghosts 
of members of the priestly order who have com- 
mitted suicide on account of sorne insult or the 
deprivation of some privilege (FR i. 191 ff.). In 
* For fasting and other mentis of producing ecstasy and othci 
forms of morbid exaltation for religious ends, see Tylor, ii. 410ff. 
It prevails widely in modern Lamaism, which owes much to the 
Tantrik cultus (Waddell, Dxuidhism of 84), and m 

India (Burnell, ‘Devil Worship of the Tulavas, /it, 1894 
Caldwell, Dravidian Grarntnar'^, 579fl.). 


lie Bengal case a Rajput having no ofispring con- 
lultctl Ills family priest. 

‘The latter told him to stand next morning at a certain cross 
road and to behead the Aral person whom he might meet. 
To Ills horror and surprise, Mahi [the priest] himself appeared, 
le would have drawn back, but the Bnihmau told him not to 
lesilate to carry out bis advice, and merely stipulated that he 
ihoiild be installed as his family god. The Rujput then killed 
lim, and he has ever since been worshipped by the clan ’ (Gait, 
>p. cit. i. 199). 

( 6 ) Low-caste bhiitiis .—The lower castes have 
many deified spirits of this kind. The malignant 
host of a sweeper is sjiecially feared, and in many 
laces the higher castes insist that a member of 
hat caste sliall be buried face downwards, or that 
.he grave shall be filled with thorns, to prevent the 
;;host from ‘ walking.’ 

26 . The Churel. -Another class of evil spirit 
yidely fcarcil is the (Jliurel, or Kicliin, tlie spirit of 
a woman who dies in childbirth or in a state of 
leremonial impurity. She is regarded as specially 
malignant, because fate has snatched her from this 
world just at the time when she was about to 
attain the happiness of bccoining a mother, or in a 
state of impurity which would cling to her in the 
other world. 

This belief is widely spread. We find it in China (A'L i. 
360f.), in Jiipaii xiii. 270), among the Malays (Skeat, Malay 
927), m New Caledonia (/•’L xiv, 2.^)8), New Britain 
(JAl xvii. 292), Papuan Gulf [ib. xxxii. 423), Borneo (Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak, i. 100, 140, 167, 219), Fiji (jAl x. 145). In 
Central America the spirits of women who died in their first 
childbirth were supposed to dwell with the dead warriors in the 
louse of the Sun. At certain times they descended to earth, 
vandering through the pueblos and bringing deadly disease to 
hose women and children who crossed their path (Payne, Hist, 
of Men- World, ii. 334). It the child lives it is generally believed 
that the rnotiier returns to seek it. Hence in West Africa when 
a woman dies in childbirth her child is buried with her (Ellis, 
Tshi-Spcakinij PropU’s, 234). In Melanesia it is supposed that a 
woman who has died in childbirth cannot go to I’anoi, or Dead- 
land, if lier child lives, because she cannot leave it behind. 
They therefore deceive her ghost by packing up a piece of 
banana trunk in leaves, and laying it on her breast when she is 
buried. Then, as she departs, she imagines that she is cairrjing 
her ciiild with lier (Codrington, Melanesians, 275). For other 
instances of the belief in Imlia, see PR i. 269 ff. It prevails in 
Burma (Viteporf ifth Oriental Coivjress, i. 185), in Manipur (JAl 

xvi. .35.')), among the Niigas (ib. xxvi. 200), and among the 
Vellalar.s of Madras Pres. (Timrston, Bulletin Madras Museum, 
II. ii. 105). 

The Cliurcl usually ajijiears as a woman who has 
no mouth, who haunts filthy places, and whose 
feet are turneil backwards. This la.st is a char¬ 
acteristic of demons in many part.s of the world 
(Tylor, i. 307). Again, she often as.sunies the form 
of a beautiful young woman, and at night seduces 
youth.s, especially those who are good-looking. She 
carrie.s them off to a kingiloin of her own, where 
she kills them by a slow process of emaciation, or 
keeps them until they lose all their manly vigour, 
and then sends them back to the world in the 
shape of grey-haired old men, who find all their 
friends long dead. The Churel superstition is pro¬ 
bably derived from the demonolatry of the non- 
Aryan races. It is found fully develojied among 
the Onions, who imagine the Churel to be a woman 
clad in robes of white, her face fair and lovely, her 
back black as charcoal, and her feet inverted (FL 

xvii. 131fl’.). i^he hovers over gravestones, lays 
hold of passers-by, Avrestles Avith them or tickles 
them, and he who is thus caught is lucky if he 
escapes injury. Often he is found next morning 
sensele.ss, with his neck twisted, and the services of 
a sorcerer or medicine-man are necessary to set him 
right again (Dalton, op. eit. 258). The methods 
of getting rid of such a spirit are twofold—either 
by propitiation or by exorcism. The Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar, if a woman should die before delivery, 
extract the embryo from the corpse ami burn the 
bodies at opposite sides of a hill stream. As no 
spirit can cross water, and the mother cannot 
become a witch unless united to her child, this pre¬ 
caution is believed to reiuler her harmless (Gait, 
op. cit. i. 199). 







27. Animism the basis of modern Hinduism.— 
The IliiKluism, and much of the Miiliammadaiiisni, 
of modern Bengal is thus in a large measure the 
result of the fusion of tliese non-Aryan animistie 
iHjliefs witli the foreign faiths—first, tlie Bnlhman- 
isinof North-Western India, which gradually worked 
its way from (he Holy Land of the Ifindus in the 
eastern Banjah, down the valley of the Ganges; 
and second, Islam, which advanced h}' the same 
route at a much later f)eriod. riiese animistic 
beliefs are to such a large extent the foundation of 
modern Hinduism in Bengal that it is im])ossil)lo 
to draw a line of demarcation between the two, 
or to say where one ends and the other begins. 
Hinduism, in fact, is such a vague term as not to 
admit of definition. 

'The term in its modern acceptation denotes neither a cree<l 
nor a race, neither a chuich nor a people, but is a general 
expression de'oid of precision, and embracing alike the most 
punctilious disciple of pure Vedajitism, the .\gno8tic youth who 
18 the pro<iiK t of Western education, arxl the 8emi-l)arharoua 
hilltnan, who eats without a('ruple anything that he can pro¬ 
cure, and is as ignorant of the Hindu theology as the stone 
which he worslhps in times of danger or sickuess’ (Bourdillon, 
Ceji&nt Rfp. Bengal, ISSl, i. 71). 

28 . Totemism.—Totemisrn, which in other coun¬ 
tries seems to have produced important results in 
moulding the national faith, appears in Bengal 
rather as a .social than as a religious force. Here 
we find it chiefly in connexion with the exoganious 
septs of the non-Aryan tribes, each of which hears 
the name of some animal, tree, plant, or material 
object, natural or artificial, which the members 
of that sept are prohibited from killing, eating, 
cutting, burning, carrying, using, etc. Thus, 
among the Oraon.s, we find septs desiraated by 
names meaning ‘young mice,’ ‘tortoise," ‘ hyiena,’ 
‘eel,’ ‘squirrel,’ ‘rat’; and among the Santals 
‘wild goose,’ ‘hawk,’ ‘ hetel-nalm,’ ‘conch-shell,’ 
etc. One curious fact about these Orilon ‘ totems ’ 
is that they are not whole animals, but parts of 
animals, as the head of a tortoise, the stomach of a 
pig, which special parts the tribesmen are forbidden 
toeat(Kisley, op. cit. i., Introd. 43 ; Dalton, op. cit. 
189, 254). 

The respect for the totem is shown in various 
ways. The Baori totem is the heron, and they are 
forbidden to eat its flesh (Dalton, op. cit. 327). 
The Kumhars of Oris.sa abstain from eating, and 
go so far as to worship, the sal fish, because the 
rings on its scales resemble the wheel which is the 
symbol of their craft. The Khattya branch of the 
same tril>e have only one section, Kasyapft, which 
in Skr. means ‘ tortoise,’ and is also the name of a 
famous rishi, or saint, with whom they claim con¬ 
nexion. But as they venerate the tortoise, Risley 
suggests {op. cit. i., Introd. 48) that the name of 
the saint lias been substituted for the original 
totemistic name derived from the animal. The 
Parheyfts of Palamau have a tradition that their 
tribe formerly held sheep and deer sacred, and used 
the dung of these animals to plaster the floors of 
their huts, as they now use cow-dung ; the Khar- 
ria^ do not eat the flesh of sheep, and may not use 
a woollen rug—tabus the observance of which is 
now becoming relaxed (Dalton, op. cit. 131 ; Ball, 
Jungle Life, 89; Risley, op. cit. i. 466). Some 
Kandhs refused to carry a oasket containing the 
skin of a young leopara which Ball had shot, be¬ 
cause, as far as he could ascertain, ‘ the animal 
was the totem, or sacred beast of the tribe ’ {op, cit. 
600). Many instances of similar belief have been 
collected by Dalton and Risley. The Asuras have 
thirteen totemistic sections ; a man may not marry 
a woman belonging to the same section as himself, 
nor may he eat, cut, or injure the plant or animal 
whose name his section hoars (Risley, op. cit. i. 25). 
The Koiris have as sections the ndga, or snake, 
and the kahyapd, or tortoise, and will not molest 
either animal. The Kasyapa branch carry their 


reverence for the tortoise to such an extent that, 
if one ho caught, they smear its shell with oil and 
vermilion, ami put it hack into the water {ih. i. 
501). 'riie Mahili Mundas regard the pig as their 
totem, and will not eat pork (//>. ii. 40). The Phins 
have a host of totems, including among animals 
the tiger, hiillalo, monkey, tortoise, cobra, mon¬ 
goose, owl, king-crow, peacock, centipede, and 
among plants the wild fig, wild plum, and many 
others {lb. ii. 156). 

Many of the non-Aryan tribes, again, claim 
descent from animals. 'Vhe Clieros say that they 
are descended from the ndga, or dragon (Dalton, 
on. cit. 1‘26, 162, 165 f.) ; the Santals have as one of 
their totems the wild goose, from the eggs of which 
they assert that their ance.-^tors were created {ib. 
2o9); the Ho creation-legend seems to connect the 
various ^tribe.s—Kols, Bhilmii, Brftlimans, K^a- 
triyas, Sodras, Blmiyas—anci even the English 
with animals selected by each after their creation 
by Ote Borain and Sing Bongft, who were self- 
created. 

Another proof of the existence of totemism in 
Bengal has l)een traced in the reluctance to men¬ 
tion animals by their real names, and the prefer¬ 
ence for a descriptive epithet (I'razer, Totemism, 
15). Thus, the Khar wars call the hare ‘ the four- 
footed one ’; and the Patftris call the bear ‘ the 
hairy creature,’ and the elephant ‘ he with the 
tusks’ (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, iii. 249; PH ii. 
54 , 142). But in his later examination of tabus of 
this kind Frazer seems to have abandoned the idea 
that they can be traced to totemism. 

The evidence for the existence of totemism as a 
force affecting religious beliefs is thus very dubious, 
and many of the examples given al>ove can be 
explained by animal- or plant-worship. 

29 . Hinduism.—Nearly two-tliird.s of the present 
population of the Province are Hindus, and rather 
less than one-third Muhammadans, the followers 
of other creeds being in small numbers. The 
diagrams prepared by Gait {op. cit. i. 154, 156) 
show clearly the geographical distribution of these, 
the two main religions of the Province. W hat 
may be called the most conservative parts of the 
country, those which were settled at the earliest 
period, continued to he the seats of an historic 
civilization, and what were centres of Buddhism 
are now districts in which Hinduism is pre¬ 
dominant. These are the sub-provinces of Bihar 
and Orissa, and the line of uistricts along the 
eastern edge of the Chota Nagpur plateau and 
the western fringe of Bengal Proper, which link 
these two tracts together. The south-western hill 
region, the home of the Munda or Dravidian 
tribes, is the domain of pure Animism, which in 
the plain region is overlaid by Hinduism or Islam. 
Muhammadanism, again, is predominant to the 
east, in that portion of the Province which has 
now been formed into a separate Administration. 

30 . The sects of Hindus.—No attempt was made 
at the last Census to obtain a record ot the multi¬ 
tudinous sects of Hindus. Of these the two most 
important are the Saktas, or followers of the 
Mother-goddesses, and the Vaishnavas, or wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu. 

In Bih&r the distinctions of sect are ill-deflned, and the more 
ignorant classes would find it difficult to say to which of the 
conventional divisions of Hinduism they l)elong. But in Bengal 
and Orissa, owing to the great Vaishgava movement inaugurated 
by Chaitany&, the case is otherwise, and there would to but 
little difllculty in obtaining a fairly accurate record of the 
sectarian distribution of the population (cf. Gait, op. cit. i. 181). 

Speaking generally, we may say that the 
sectarian divisions 01 the people are not clearly 
defined. As in other parts of the Indian Empire, 
the inemhership of or nominal adherence to the 
principles of a sect often depends on the question 
of hiod; to be a S&kta is very often merely to 
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be an eater of meat and a drinker of spirituous 
liquor, both beirij^ permitted luxuries ; while in- ; 
elusion in the Vaishnava sect implies vegetarian- I 
ism. Hinduism, again, is perhai)s more eclectic 
than most of the great world-religions, freely 
admitting into its fold the followers of many 
dilFerent sects provided they submit to the social 
rules of the body in which they accept member- ! 
ship. They are allowed perfect freedom to wor- ! 
ship any or all of the sectarian gods, though to ' 
suit his own inclinations a man may devote special 
honour to oqe of the many forms of the Mother- 
goddess, to Siva, or to Vishnu in one or other of 
his many incarnations. His private chapel may 
contain an image of Devi or Durga side by side 
with the Mlagrdmat or ammonite, representing 
Vishnu, or the phallic symbol of Siva. When he 
visits a holy place he will be careful to pay respect 
to all the principal shrines, and to worsliip all the 

f ods or goddesses who are represented by images. 

le does this because his deities are jealous gods, 
easily ollended if they be neglected, and prone to 
punish any one who fails to honour them (Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Ccistes and Sects^ 364). 

Hence, among individual castes we find a re¬ 
markable mixture of sectarian beliefs. Thu.s, 
among the Babhans, yeomen of Bihar, representa¬ 
tives of all sects are found in much the same pro¬ 
portion as in the population at large. Vaishiiavism 
18 said to have been only recently introduced 
among them, and in north Bihdr most of them are 
worshippers of either Siva or the Sakti. In this, 
as in many other castes of the same social status, 
no social consequences result from professing 
the tenets of any of the regular sects, and inter¬ 
marriage between their members goes on freely 
within the limits of tlie caste (Kisley, op. cit. i. 
33). Passing to castes of a much lower grade, we 
find that the Bftgdi, cultivators, fishermen, and 
menials of Central and West Bengal, worship, under 
the guidapee of degraded Brahmans, Siva, Vishnu, 
and the Sakti, as well as Yama or Dharmar&ja, 
god of Dead-land, and the myriad names of the 
modern pantheon, besides animistic deities like 
Gu^ain Era, the goddess, and Bar Pahar, the 
mountain-god of tne Santals; but their favourite 
object of worship is Manasa, the snake-godde.ss. 
The Barui, cultivators of pan {Piper betel), are 
mostly ^aktas, and only a few are Vaishnavas, 
but with the worship of these great gods they 
combine the cult of IJshas of the Veda, the Eos 
or Aurora of the^ West. The Dhobi, or washerman 
caste, worship Siva, Vishnu, Karttikeya, ^od of 


earth-god, and Barham Ghasi, the deified ghost of 
a Brahman. The Pods, a mixed tribe in the Delta, 
include Saivas, Saktas, and Vaishnavas, as well as 
Sauras, or Sun-worshippers, and Ganapatyas, or 
followers of Ganapati or Canada, god of wisdom 
and remover of obstacles, the two last sects being 
very sparingly represented among the higher 
classes of Hindus (io. i. 41, 72, 235, ii. 177). 

We find, again, instances of beliefs hold in 
common by both Hindus and Musalmans. In 
Kangpur, Buchanan {op. cit. iii. 612) found Hindus 
worwiipping a spirit Known as Satya-nar^yan, 
‘ the true Lord,’ whom Musalmans venerated under 
the title of Satya-pir. ‘ the true saint.’ Hymns to 
him were sung by both Brahmans and Sildras ; and 
while the Musalmans used different hymns, the 
worship was identical. 

.iv-orte' 


au hiu Kpoufle, sons, and serv'ants; but In liiis district it Is not 
usual to be so wedded ; and thoug^h the daily prayers of the 
pious Hindu are oITered to some one j^od, ho witliout scruple has 
recourse to any other of whom he thinks he may be in need; 
and never approaciies any Imaj^e or holy place without some 
nark of respect.’ The gurus, or sages, he adds, who instruct 
aoth Saivas and Saktas, are identical, and many Hindus are so 
careless or ignorant ‘that they never have taken the trouble 
to in<|uire from theif instructor wliether the secret prayer is 
addressed to oiva or Sakti, and they do not understand a word 
fit.’ 


It must, therefore, be understood that the Hindu 
sects of this Province are not in any sense analo¬ 
gous to the divisions found in other religions, as, 
for example, those of Clii istianity. Certain^clas.ses 
of the people may be generally described as Saktas, 
Vaishnavas, or Saivas ; but the fact of nominal 
adherence to one of these sects does not exclude 
he possibility of the worshij)per paying reverence 
to gods other than those which his sect specially 
honours. It is in Bihar particularly, as we have 
seen, that the line between Vaishnavas and Saktas 
is not clearly defined. This is not the case in 
Bengal proper. Here a strict Vaishnava will not 
even mention the names of goddesses like Kali or 
Durga, or the Bel tree {^gle mannelos) the Reaves 
of which are used in the worship of the oakti. 
The reasons for this peculiarity, Gait suggests, are 
' tliat Bihar was never so (jeeply infected as Bengal 
vith the worst forms of Sakta worship, and that 
the Vaishnava revival of Chaitanya which repre¬ 
sented a revulsion from Saktism never spread 


thither’ {op. cit. i. 188). 

31 . The SSktas.—Saktism * was probably a de- 
veloimient of the animistic belief in the Mother- 
godaesses which, as we have seen (above, § 13 ), is 
widely spread among the non-Aryan tribes. In 
the more highly developed form of the cult the 
functions of the primitive goddess ‘of all work’ 
have become divided into departments, and the 
various forces of Nature are personified under 
separate personalities, known as the Divine Mothers 
{mutrigan). These female energies are conceived 
as the 6 akti of the primeval male, Puru^a or Siva, 
who is the counterpart of non-Aryan gods like 
Bhumiya or Khetrapftla, the male consort of the 
Earth-Mother, by union with whom her fertility is 
periodically renewed (see § 13 ). 

The Sakta cult is supposed to have originated in 
East Bengal or Assam atx)ut the 5th cent. A.D. , and 
the headquarters of Tantrik worship are believed 
to have been Kamakhya in the latter Province, 
whence it was introduced into Tibet, Nepal, and 
Gujarat. The cult in this Province takesmany forms. 

(a) General worship of the Sakti. —We have, first, 
the M&trika paja, the general worship of the 
Mothers of the universe personified as the wives of 
the gods, that is to say, Sakti in all her various 
forms, usually eight in number, and co-ordinated 
w’ith the different gods—Vaishnavi and Eakshml 
with Vishnu ; Brahmft or Brahmani with Braliina ; 
Karttikeyi with Karttikeya, god of war; Indranl 
with Inara; Yam! with Yama, god of death; 
Vilrahi with Vftraha, the Jboar incarnation of 
Vishnu ; Devi or Isani with Siva. 

(5) Aa/i.—Secondly, there is the worship of Kali, 
which, according to Buchanan {op. cit. ii. 374, 
477 ), was in his time of comparatively recent in¬ 
troduction into Bihar, ‘ since the English took 
possession, some of the wise men of the East having 
told the wiseacres that she is the deity of the 
English, to whose favour they entirely owe their 
great success.’ Until the deity was introduced, he 

* For a sketch of the development of Saktism see Gait, Auam 
Census Report, 1891, I. 80 ff.; Jogendra Nath Bhatt^harya, 
Hindu Castes and Sects, 407 flf. ; llwkms, Rehgwns of India, 
{soft .; Barth, Religions 0 / India, Eng. tr. 109 ff. The course 
of the development of Greek belief is supposed to have been on 
similar lines, the e.arliest conception being that of the Mother 
and the Maid, which may reflect primitive matriarchal customs 
(J, E. Harrison, Prolegomena, 260 ff.). 
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pies on to say, it Mas not common to call the 
female poM'er by any particular name. She was 
coinmonl}^ spoken ot aiul M’orshipped as Devi or 
BImvani, two appellations implyiri;j: merely * the 
i^oddess,’ ‘although by the latter term Sitalil is 
commonly understood.’ The original female power, 
in short, is thus seen undergoing tlie process of 
develoonmnt, a number of special entities bein^ 
created to whom each department of human action 
is assigned. The cult of Kali appears in one of its 
lowest forms among the Tiparas of the State of 
Tippera and the Chittagong hill tracts to the 
east of the Province. 'I'his tribe oilers to Kali 
black goats (her name meaning ‘the black one’), 
rice, plantains, and other fruits of the earth. 
The goddess has no image ; she is represented for 
sacrificial purposes by a round lum^> of clay, the 
edges of M liich are drawn out into tour points or 
legs, so that the whole, seen from above, bears a 
rough resemblance to a sea-urchin with four arms 
(Risle 3 % op. cit. ii. 3‘2r)). 

In her temples Kali is represented as a ‘ very black female, 
with four arms, having in one hand a scjTnitar, and in another 
the head of a giant which she holds by the hair ; another hand 
18 siiread open bestowing a blessing ; and with the other she is 
forbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies for earrings, and a 
necklace of skulls, and her tongue hangs down to her cliin. The 
hands of several giants are hung os a girdle round her loins, and 
her tresses fall down to her heels. Having <irunk the blood of 
the giants she has slain in combat, her eyelirows are bloody, and 
the blood is falling in a stream down her br( a.st; her eyes arc 
red like those of a drunkard. She stands with one leg on the 
breast of her husband Shiva, and rests the other on his thigh ’ 
(Ward, op. cit. ii. 117 f.X 

At the present time, pigeons, goats, and more 
rarely buft'aloe.s, arc the victims usually’ otl'ered. 
The ceremony commences with the adoration of 
the sacrificial axe. Various spells (mantra) are 
recited, and the animal is decapitated at one 
stroke. As soon as the head falls to the ground 
the votaries rush forM’ard and smear their foreheads 
M ith the blood. These sacrifices are speciallj' per¬ 
formed daring the three days of the Uurga Puja 
(Gait, op, cit. i. 182). 

Rites such as these represent the goddess in her 
malevolent aspect. But she is also Kakliyfi or 
Bhadra Kali, the guardian of every Bengali village, 
to M’hom praj^ers and sacrifices are otlered on the 
outbreak of pestilence. Wise remarks that, M'lion 
cholera broke out at the great Varuni fair in 1874, 
a .subscrij)tion was collected for the performance of 
a special M orship of Kali. Her image Mas paraded 
through the fair, after Mhich an operatic enter¬ 
tainment Mas given, at Mdiich croM'ds of people 
assembled. ‘The cholera, which had been only 
sporatlic, ceased, and the stoppage Mas attributed 
to the beneficent Kali’ (op. ext. 1^5 f.). 

(c) Devi .—The cult of Devi i.s similar to that of 
Kali. It sometimes represents her as benignant, 
but more often in her chthoiiic or malignant aspect. 
It is, in fact, practically impossible to distinguish 
the double manifestation of the godde.ss. Speak¬ 
ing generally, when kindly she is Uma, ‘light,’ 
Gauri, ‘ the yellow or brilliant one,’ Parvati 
or Haimavatl, ‘she that has her birth in the 
Himalaya,’ Jaganmat&, ‘mother of the world,’ 
and Bhavani; M'hile in her terrible form^ she is 
called Durga, ‘ the inaccessible,’ Kali or Syama, 

‘ the dark one,’ Chandi or Chandika, ‘ the herce,’ 
Bhairavi, ‘ the terrible.’ But in the popular con¬ 
ception these functions so completely merge and 
interchange that more precise (lefiiiition is impos¬ 
sible. In Bihar duriri" the Nauratri or ‘nine 
nights” feast of the goddess, held during the fort¬ 
night of the waxing moon in the month of Chaitra 
(Afarch), the rite of infusing by means of spells 
(mantra) the spirit of the godde.ss into an eartnen- 
ware jar is performed. A space M’ithin the temple 
is purified by i)la.stering the surface with mud and 
coM’-dung. Tlie jar is filled with M'ater and covered 
with shoots of the mango tree, and over it is placed 


an earthenware saucer containing barley and rice, 
which is covered M’ith a yellow cloth. The priest 
recites verses, and, spriiiUliiig M'ater on the jar ami 
its contents with a tew blades of the sacred kusx 
grass, lie invites the goddess t^ enter it. As a 
sign that she has occupied it, the outside of the jar 
is sprinkled witli red powder. During the period 
occu})ie<l in the rite the priest practises abstinence, 
eating only roots and fruits, d'he serviee con¬ 
cludes with a lire-.sacriliee (havma), in M'hieh barley, 
sugar, butter, and sesanium are burned before the 
jar Mhich holds the goddess. 'I'lie ashes of the 
.sacrifice and portions of the red powder with which 
the jar M'as smeared are brought to the houses of 
his clients by the priest, who smears their fore- 
hea<ls M'ith tliese substances, thus bringing them 
into communion M'ith the deity, lleie we find 
ftitish rites in their crudest form (North Indian 
Notes and Queries^ iv. 19 f.). 

(d) Divisions of the Sdktas. —Tlie Sakta sect is 
divided into three main sections—first, the Dakshi- 
nnchdri or Dakshinaniargi, ‘ the right-hand * section, 
M'ho are comparatively free from sensuality, and 
do not oiler spirits or llesh to the deit^". They 
f(dloM’ the Puranas as their Veda, and are devoted 
to either Siva or Vi.shnu in his androgynous char¬ 
acter, at once mule ami female. Besides these there 
are tM’o bodies of extremists—the Vamachari or 
V'amamargi, ‘ the left-hand ’ .sect, m Iio follow the 
teaching »»f the 'rnntrik literature, and the Kaiilas 
or Kaiilikas, following the KauJa Upaniijiad, 
M’henee they take their name, whose practices are 
even more grossly- liceptious. Their object of 
veneration is the great Sakti, or poM'er of Nature*, 
Jaganmdta or .lagadamba, ‘ the mighty mysteri- 
ou.s force, who.se fuiuTion is to direct and control 
tM'o cjuite distinct operations : namely, first, tlie 
M'orking of the natural appetites and passions, 
M'hether for the support of the body by eating and 
drinking or for the propagation of living organisms 
through sexual cohabitation ; secondly, the acquisi¬ 
tion of supernatural faculties (sidilhi)^ whether for 
a man’.s oun imlividual exaltation or for the an¬ 
nihilation of his opponents’ (Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Jiinduvim*, 185f.). The foul 
orgie.s M-hich accompany such celebrations have 
been described by Jogendra Nath Bhattachar 3 'a 
(Hindu Ca.stes and Sects, 411 f,), Ward (I/inc/oos, 
ii. 29.5 11'.), and others, and need not be further 
discussed here. The animistic side of the cailtus 
appears in the Panjab M'or.shij» of young girls a.s 
Devi, apjiarently a form of sjunpathetie magic to 
induce tertility (Rose, Census Jiep. I9Ul, i. 12G). 

32 . The Vaishnavas.—The revolt against this 
gross and debasing ciiltus Ma.s led by the reformer 
Chaitanya,* a Vaidik Brahman uho was born at 
Nabadwip, in Bengal, a.d. 14S4. 

* He preached mainly in Central Benvral and Orissa, and iiii 
doctrines found ready acceptance anjon^Ht lai ne iiuiiil»eraof the 
people, especially amon^fst those who were still, or hoil only re¬ 
cently been, iJiuldhists. Tins was due nminlv to Lite fad that he 
ignored caste and drew hia followers from afl sojin-cs, so much 
80 that even Muhammadans followed him. He j^rcached veiiern- 
ently against the immolation of animals in sacrifice and the use 
of animal food and stimulanta, and taught that the true road to 
salvation lav in bhakti, or fervent devotion to God. He recom¬ 
mended Radha worship, and taught that the love felt by her for 
Krishria was the best form of devotion. The acceptable offeriogs 
were flowers, money, and the like ; but the great form at woi sfiij) 
was that of the mnkirtan, or procession of worshippers playing 
and singing. A peculiarity of Chaitanya's cult is that the post 
of spiritual guide, or (losain, is not confined to Hrdhmans, and 
several of those l)est known belong to the liaidya caste, who 
practise medicine in Bengal Proper. They are all of tbeui de- 
scendcfl fronj tlie leading men of Chaitanya’s immodiate entour¬ 
age. The holy places of the cult are Nabadvip [or Na<liya), 
Chaitanya’s birthplace, and in a still greater degree, Brlndu'hari 
[wh. see], the scene of Krishtya’s sports with the inilk-inaidK, 
which Chaitanya and his disciples reclaimed from Jungle, and 
where he })cr.s<inally identified the various sacred spots, on which 
great shrines have now been erected ’ (Gait, op. cit. 1, 182). 

• His life arid the principles of his sect are fully described by 
Jogenilra Nath Bhattacharya (/// 7 /r/u ('dstcff and Sectn, 
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Chaitanva, after Hpendinj^ six years in pil«i:riiiia;;e 
between ^Iathura and Jagann/itl), linaliy settled in 
the latt(‘r place, where in A.D. 1527, at the aj^e of 
forty-thi (Mj, he disappeared from the world, 'riiere 
is reason to believe that he was drowned in the sea, 
into which he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking 
it for the shallow waters of the Jumna, where he 
saw' in a visi<jn Kr.sna sjjortJn^ with his (iopi.s 
(Cirowse, Mathurd^^ i883, 197). After his death 
liis followers snlit up into two bodies: those who 
retained, and those who rejected caste. The latter 
are known as Jilt Haishtani or Ilairaj^i {q.v.)y are re¬ 
cruited from all castes, and profess to intermarry 
freely amongst themselves ; but caste distinctions 
ari^ not entirely obliterated, and the recruits from 
the hi^'her hold aloof from those drawui from the 
lower castes. 

‘ ICxcepl for the that outsiders are still admitted, they 
form a couuumiity very similar to the ordinary Hindu caste. Its 
reputation at the present day la tarnished hy the fact that most 
of it« new recruits have joined owin^; to love intri^^ues, or be¬ 
cause they have been turned out of their own cAste, or for some 
other sordid motive ' (Oait, o;j. cit. i. Ib2). 

The other division, those who have retained the 
^^’Kt€m of caste, is in no way connected with the 
Jat Baishtarns. They p/actise a cultus much 
purer than that of the Saktas, and the stricter 
memjjers of the body are vejjjetaiians, and abhor 
the Sakta beliefs. But among those of the low'er 
castes some freely eat animal food, and even join 
in processions in iionour of Durga, but will not be 
present when blood sacrifices are offered. The 
various subilivisions of the Bengal Vaishnava.s have 
been fully de.scril>ed by \Vi.se [up. cit. 147 ff.) an<l 
by Klsley [ov. cit. ii. 3391V.). 

The Vaisluiavism of Bengal i.s thus strongly 
o|»jKjsed to Sakta belief.s, and is probably to a large 
extent derived from the tradition.s of Buddhism. 

' Apart from metaphysical subtl«tie9, which naturally have 
but little hoM on the luitids of the j>opulace, the social tenet of 
the llenifuli Vuishpavas in the all-sulficienoy of faith in the<iiviiie 
Kri.'<liua ; hucIi faith being adequately expresseil by the mere 
repetition of hiH name, without any adde<l prayer or concomilAnt 
feeling of genuine devotioti. Thtis roughly stAted, the doctritie 
appears ahnurd ; and i>o8«ibly Ite true bearing is os little reganled 
hy many of the more ignorant of the Vaisht.iavas themselves as 
it is by the majority of superlieial outside observers. It is, how¬ 
ever, a legitim.'ile deduction from sound principles ; for it may 
he presumed that the formal act of devotion would never have 
been conimence<l had it tiot l>een prompted ut the outeet by a 
devotional intention, whii'h intention is virtually continued so 
long as the act is in |K-rformance' (Urowse, Mathura^, li»7X 
As a parallel case, (irow.se, him.self a member of 
the Roman (’atholic (''hiirch, quote.s from oue of 
its manuals the rule : ‘ It is not necessary that the 
intention should be actual throughout; it is suffi¬ 
cient if we pray in a human manner, and for this 
only a virtual intention is required ; that is to say, 
an intention wdiich Ims l>een actual and is suppos^ 
to continue, although, throujjh inadvertence or 
distraction, we may have lost .sight of it." 

(a) Prevalence oj Vnishnavism. —The Vaishnava 
cultus is one of the most important among the 
iHjIiefs of the Province. Ward in 1815 stated that 
six out of ten of the w hole Hindu impulation w'ere 
worshippers of Kr^na [Hindoos^ ii. 158) ; in 1828 
Wilson [Rcligicrtjus Sectsy i. 152) calculated them at 
one-fifth ; and in 1872 Hunter [Orusa, i. 144) at 
from one-fifth to one-third of the whole number 
of Hindus. Wise (on. cit. 147), from a catalogue of 
the temples in the Dacca District, found that 74 
per cent, l^longed to Kf^na in one or other of 
nifl numerous^forms, and only 21 per cent, to K&li, 
Durgfl, and 6iva. The predominance of Kr^na- 
worship is largely due to the Bhngavata Parana 
assigned by Wilson (KwAhm Punina, xxxi.) to the 
12th cent, of our era. It has, however, been 
recently established that the Purfi.nic literature 
goes back to the 6th or 8th cent., and thus 
wie movement which led to the rise of Neo- 
BrAhmanism must be assigned to an earlier date 
than that fixetl by the older authorities. The 


Bhiuptvnia Purdva is now roganlcd as the cliief 
book among the Vaishnava scriptures. 

‘Since bin <lcath in ClmiUmva has been identified wilh 
Krishya, uikI this dcifii aLion has Ixm ri ratified by the Chan- 
tdmrta, wriffen thirty yeara after d< ath. The moral and 
U)lerant doctriiicHof this national tere her ju netrated the hearU 
of the i»eople, and roused an enthusiastic spirit that has, un¬ 
fortunately, driven many into strange and p( rilous wanderings. 
Among the pure Suflras there is Uvs deviat irin from the original 
creed than among t lie lower mixed ' lasses, who ii.ive been alw’avs 
neglected. The religious serifiments of the latter, instead of 
being properly guided, have l.eeii left to develop as fancy or bioa 
disirosed them. Whether l hi.s iie a satistactory exyilailation or 
not, it is certAiri that the eorriqit, f)tten immoral, sects now 
existing are cbietly jiaLroni/.t'd hy the lower and most ignorant 
olasse.s of the community. The equality of all men, a doctrine 
preach' d hy Chaitanya, but repudiated by the ('.osfiins, has been 
restored by inost of the later olfslioots of Vaishgavism, and with 
them no rlistiriction conferred 1>\ birth, wealth, or prescription 
1« ever recognized ' (\Vi.se, op. cit. 147). 

(/^) The erotic VaushiuivL^ni. —The development 
of Vaisliiiavism on the erotic side marks the de¬ 
gradation of llie cultus. The original doctrine of 
bhtkti, or loving faith, was afterw'ards conceived 
to appear in five stages, the higher of which, as in 
the ca.He of the Sufi mystics, could be attained only 
by a few privileged persons, after prolonged aus¬ 
terities and inortilicatioiis : (1) .idtiti, or quietism, 

* in wliich tlie Vaishnava enjoys perfect content¬ 
ment and jieace of mind, ever dwelling on the 
liappine.s.s of his lot, and grateful to Hari for his 
mercy’; (2) ddsya, the relation betw'een a master 
and lii.s purchased slave, of w Inch the keynote is 
self-denial, the dedication of all the believer’s 
energy and thought to the service of the god ; 

(3) snkhya^ or friendship, at w Inch stage ‘ the 
disciple worship-s (jhaitanya as Ids bosom friend, 
and regani.s bis owm soul as an emanation from and 
a particle of the />aramdt/tuin, or supreme spirit’ ; 

(4) tmt.salya, ‘ adection tow ards otl’spring,’in which 
the deity is regarded ‘not as a common Father of 
all men, but as the parent of the w orship])er ’ ; and 

(5) mddhuryay ‘sweetness,’ ‘ tlie otliore.sccnce of 
b/iakti,' as it has been called. ‘ In this, the highest 
and most exquisite condition, the <li.scij)le j^lows 
with the same iincontrolhilde desire that Krishna 
felt for the absent Kadha ’ (Wise, op. cit. 155). 
This last deveiojunent of erotic V’ai.shnavism finds 
its most complete and degrading exposition in the 
practices of the sect of the V’^allahhacharyas, accord¬ 
ing to w hom Ijody, soul, and property {tan^ wian, 
dhan) are to be made over to the Maharajas, or 
succes.sors ami \ icars of Kr^na upon earth, by the 
rite of self-<Ievotion [satnarpana) ; and women are 
taught that their highest bliss results from the 
caresses of the repre.sentative of the god (Monier 
Williams, op. cit.* 13411'.; Grow'se, Mathura.^, 199 tf.; 
[Karsandas Miilji,] Hist, of the Sect of the Maha¬ 
rajas or Valinbharhnryas of West. India, 1865). 

33 . The cult of Siva. —The cult of Siva is of less 
importance than that of either the Sakti or Vishnu. 
In Ejustern Bengal the Saiva fraternities, those of 
the Kanphatas, or ‘ear-pierced’ Yogl.s, and the 
Brahmacnaris, never gained popularity, and their 
conventual establishments, w’hich are few’, would 
have disappeared long since, but for the charitable 
endowments of former ages. The Saiva mendicants 
or cenobites are, according to Wise [op. cit. 174 f.), 
notorious for their licentious lives and dissipa^ 
habits; but, notwithstanding the scandal w’hich 
they cause, their dkhdras, or convents, are thronged 
by crow'ds of devotees, chiefly women. In Ben^l 
proper, according to Ward [op. cit. ii., Introd. xxi.), 
few Hindus adopt Siva as their guardian deity. 
His temples generally represent him in the form of 
the lihgam, or as Paucnanana, the figure of the 
deity with five faces. Further west, in Bih&r, the 
worship of 6 iva is more common, and prevails 
widely among Brahmans. Here village temples in 
honour of the deity, w ith image.s of the lihgam and 
of Nandi, the bull ‘ vehicle ’ of the god, are common, 
and the worship is ailopted in preference to that of 
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Vishnu in one or other of his man^ forms, because 
the ritual and oil’erinj^s made to him are much less 
elalKuate and expensive. The Saiva cultus thus 
suits tlie thrifty habits of the yeomen among whom 
it chietly prevails. 

Among the castes who are specially devoted to 
this form of belief may be mentioned the Vugis or 
Yogis, now a weaving caste in Eastern Bengal, 
of whom the great majority worship Siva or Mahft- 
dev^, especially at the Sivanrtri or ‘night feast’ 
of Siva, hold in the month of Magh (January- 
February). The chief religious centres of the 
5flft.sya \u^is are Brindaban, Mathurfi, and Gokul, 
all in the United Provinces ; but their chief places 
of pilgrimage are Benares, Gayft, and Silakund in 
Chittagong (Kislev, 07 ;. cit. i. 358). These Yogis, 
as they prefer to lie called, are supposed by (iait 
(op. ctt. i. 381) to be descended from a religious 
community, not necessarily from the regular Yogi 
or Jogi iuscetics, but possibly fnjin some Buddhist 
Order. The same writer supposes that their present 
degraded condition is due to their having remained 
in the Buddhist faith after the general population 
had reverted to Hinduism. The}'call their priests, 
who belong to their own communion, Mahatmas or 
Pandits, both of which terms were formerly in use 
among Buddhists ; they bury tlieir tlcad in a sitting 
posture, with the legs crossed in the conventional 
attitude of Buddha, and with the feet tiinuMl to 
the north-west. The Yogi sects of Northern India 
freely admit outsiders to their body ; and their 
present occupation in Bengal, weaving, is one often 
practised by decayed religious communities. Their 
devotion to Siva is possibly connected with his 
manifestation a.s the typical ascetic and self- 
mortitier—a conception which perhaps^ owe<l much 
to the influence ot Buddhism. Tlie Saiva mendi¬ 
cants are popularly divided into ten classes, known 
collectively as tlie Dasnaniis, or ‘ten names.’ 
Besides that of the more respectable Order, the 
Sannyasis, the cult gives shelter to loath.-ome 
ascetics, like the Aghoris (wli. see), the Urtlhva- 
bahus, who contort their limbs, and the Akaia- 
mukhins, who keep their necks bent back in a 
fixed gaze on the sky until the muscles become 
withered. 

34 . Buddhism.—Buddhism, which had its origin 
in the western part of the Province, and finally 
became one of the great religions of the world, is 
now represented in Bengal by only 237,893 ad¬ 
herents, In .so far as they follow the ortho<lox 
standard of belief, they are included in the MahA- 
yana, or Great Vehicle, which is the basis of 
Til>etan Lamaism, and also of the Buddhism of 
Bengal. The Buddhists of this Province may be 
divided into at least four groups. 

(а) Chinese Buddhists .—comes the small 
bcaly of immigrant Chinese in Calcutta, where they 
follow many occupations, such as carpentry and 
shoemaking, boil down pigs’ fat into lard, and deal 
in opium and hemp drugs. Their temples seem to 
be usually seats of Budclhist as well as of Shinto 
worship, that at Calcutta being dedicated to 
Kwan-te, generally called the ‘god of war.’ In 
the courtyard is the gcnl’s hor.se, comfortably 
stabled. Climbing a flight of stairs, one reaches 
chapels and rooms for attendants, in which animals 
intended in the first instance as food for the god, 
and which are afterw'ards consumed by thewormiip- 
pers, are being cooked (Calcutta Review, xxxi, 
368 ff.). 

( б ) Himalayan Buddhists .—Secondly come the 
Buddhists of North Bengal, who are either natives 
of the Himalayan State of Sikkim, or immigrants 
from Bhutan, Tibet, and Nepal. By race they are 
mostly Tibetans, Lepchas, and Murmis. In Inepftl 
itself Buddhi.sm is steadily losing ground under 
the attacks of the militant form of Hinduism pro- i 


fe.s.sed by the rulers of that kingdom, who, like all 
recent converts, are more ardent supi)orter8 of the 
new faith than even their more orthodox brethren 
in the plains. Nothing, again, has contributed 
so much to the decline of Buddhism in Nepal as 
the adoption of caste by the Buddhist Newars, and 
the con.sequent decay of monastic institutions 
(Oldfield, Sketches, ii, 131 (1*.)- Besides this, the 
heterodox Buddhi.sts constitute a large majority of 
the Buddhist population. They avowedly combine 
the worship of Siva and of the other Hindu deities 
with that of Buddha ; they publicly attend the 
religious services of Hindu temples, and at the 
more important domestic ceremonies, such as those 
of marriage and death, they conjoin Hindu forms 
with those of the Buddhist <diurch, and employ a 
Brahman priest to assist, their own Buddhist Vajra 
Achar 5 ^a, or ‘thunderbolt teacher,’ in the perform 
ance of his sacred tluties. 

The.se cla.s«e.s of Ne\v;\rs are * IliidUhist only in name ; for 
although the 3 ' profess to esteem Buddha before all other deities, 
3 'et their praetices belie their profetwions, and prove that lhe\' 
are .steadily abandoning- that faith to which they still nominally 
belonjjr, and are rapidly adoptinj; the more corrupt and more 
attractive relij^-ion of the Hindus ’ (Oldfield, op. cit. ii. 147). 

'I’he same is the ca.se with tlio.se Himalayan 
Buddhi.sts wlio have migrated into Hritisli terri¬ 
tory. Thu.s, among the Lepchas of Sikkim and the 
adjoining region. Buddhistic u.sage forms only a 
thin veil over their primitive shamanistic Animism. 
Their religion consists mainly in the propitiation 
of the spirits of forest, hill, or stream which are 
considered maligmant. 

* The snow-clad (fiaiit Kinchinjanpa, chief among the elemental 
deities of the Lepchas, who vexes jnen with storm atid hall and 
sends down avalanches and torrents to wreck Ihtir fields and 
sweep away their homes, has been translated to the milder 
system of Buddhism, where he figures as the tutor of Sakya 
Mutii him-self ’ (Risley, (^. cit. ii. 10). 

Similarly the Tdmbus of Dftrjlling adapt their 
religion to their surroumlings. Where tnjjir en¬ 
vironment i.s Hindu, they call themselves Saiva.s, 
and profess to worship MahAdeva ami his consort 
Gauri, the favourite deities of the Nepfthtse. 

* In a Buddhist neinhl)o»irhoo<l the yoke of conformity it etill 

more easy to hear ; the Linihu has ordy to mutter the pioue 
fornuila, Om nmtJi pmime otn (or, as W.'iddell transenhes and 
translates it, * Chn ! The Jewel in the I/>tus ! lliajx'—Om mn. 
Xti Hutp, the first and last word bearinffa mystic mean- 

in|f (BuddJitJtm 0 / Tibet, 14S)], and to pay respect and n^xlerat^* 
tribute to the LAmae, In or<ler to be accepter! as an avera^fe 
Buddhist. Beneath this veneer of conformity with whatever 
faith happens to have (^ainerl local acceptation, the vajrue shajx's 
of their ori|?inal Pantheon have survived in the fonn of house¬ 
hold or forest gods, much in the same way as Dionysus and other 
of the Greek gods may be tracwl in the names and attributes ot 
the sainU who preside over the vintage, the harvest, and niral 
festivals of various kinds in remote jiarts of (Jree<'.e at the present 
day' (Uisley, op. cit. ii. 17). 

The degraded condition of the po{»ular Buddhi.«ini 
of the Lower Himalayas is shown by the adoption 
of rite.s of blood sacrifice, a relic of the old aevil- 
worship of the country, but absolutely repugnant 
to the rule.sof the orthodox faith (Woudell, Among 
the Himalayas, 74). 

(c) Buddhists of East Bengal. —The third group 
of Bengal Buddhi.sts—that of Chittagong and the 
hill tracts of Chittagong — consists mainly of 
ChakrnAs and Maghs, the latter divide<l into two 
classes: first, descendants of Arakanese immi¬ 
grants w ho entered the country when Arakan was 
conquered by the Burmese in a.d. 1785; and, 
secondly, the mixed race descended from Magh 
women by Bengali fathers, who are known as 
Kajl)an.si or Baruft Maghs, and are le8.s numerous 
than the first branch. There are also .some TipfirAs 
in the hill tracts who described themselves at the 
last census as Buddhi.sts, 

‘ In the Tippera State the Tiphr&s now call thermielvea Hindus ; 
but this country was formerly a Biuldhlst centre, and some 

sacred shrines there were visited by the Tibetan traveller, 
Buddha Gupta N4th, who travelled In India in the seventh cen¬ 
tury A.D.’ ((iait, op. eit. i. 158). 

The Chakmfts profess to be Buddhists, but their 
religious practices have been much corrupted by 
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the gross Hinduism of Eastern Bengal. This 
change was brought about by the influence of the : 
local Raja, Dliarm Bakhsh Khan, who was a 
bigoted Hindu, patronized the cult of Kali, and 
pretended to be a descendant of the ancient 
k^atriyas. Much of the more primitive Animism 
still survives under the upper layer of Buddhism 
(Risley, op. cit. i. 172 f.). The same fusion of 
beliefs appears among the Maghs of Chittagong, 
W’ho profess to be Buddhists of the Southern scliool, 
and regard the followers of the faith in Tibet as 
unorthodox. The worship of Siva and Durga has 
hero been added to the Buddhist observances. 
While their priests are Buddhist, phungyis or 
raolis^ Brahmans are much respected, and are 
employed to determine auspicious days for par¬ 
ticular actions, an<l to assist in the worship of the 
Hindu gods {ib. ii. fl3). 

{(1) S^irvivals of Buddhism and Hinduism .—The 
last and most interesting group of so-called Bud¬ 
dhists in Bengal is found among the caste known 
as Saraks, resident in the Baramba State in Orissa, 
whose bfdicfs have been fully investigated by Gait 
{op. ( it. i. 427 fl’.). Their name appears to be de¬ 
rived from the Skr. .4ni.vftka, * a nearer,’a term 
applied among the .Jains t<» indicate the lay brethren 
aniliated to the community, as disting\iished from 
the Yatis, monks, and ascetics ; it still survives in 
the name SarAogi or Sariva^i, applied to a mer- 
<*hnnt community of .Jains which is rapidly becom¬ 
ing a reg\ilar caste of the usual type. Tlie centre 
of the Ih'iramba .‘^arilk worship is at the celebrated 
cave-temple of Khandagiri, where they assemble 
once a year to do homage to the idols there and to 
confer on religious matters. They worship, under 
the name of Chaturbhuja, ‘ the four-armed one,’ 
an idol which usually heus only two arms, and is 
undoubtedly a representation of Bud«lha. This 
worslup is performe<l on what is supposed to be the 
anniversary of Buddha’s wedding, a fact which 
may with some probability be con.sidered to con¬ 
nect the < ult with the primitive animistic concep¬ 
tion of the union of the male consort with the 
primeval Mother (see above, § 13 ). The f.'imily 
rites of the caste are |)erformed by one of their 
own memlKjrs, wl»o calls himself Acharya, or 
‘ teacher,’ ami Bralimans are employed only to 
l>erform the rites of the huoma, or fire sacrifice, at 
marriaf'e, after which the Achfirya concludes the 
proceeoings by calling upon Buddha to bless the 
young couple. 

Tlie eviuence, so far as it has l>een collected, 
seems to indicate that the SarAks have retained 
many beliefs and practices which have de.scended 
to them from the Buddhism which was the creed of 
a largo number of the people of Ori.ssa, Here its 
place was taken by Brfthmanism, and it is now' diffi¬ 
cult to say how manjr of the beliefs of the Saraks 
are due to direct inheritance of the Buddhist 
tra<lition, and how many have l>een transmitted to 
them w'ith a leaven of Vaishnavism. Too much 
stress must not be laid upon the worship of images 
of Buddha by the people of our time. All through 
Northern India are to be found statues or pillars 
disinterred from the ruins of stupas or vihdras, 
which have been adopted as images of the village 
gotis, and even of tiie ortlnxlox Hindu deities. 
Thus Buchanan {op. cit. i. 73) found in a BihAr 
temple of Tara Devi (the female power in her most 
destructive form) an image of the goddess, which 
was really one of Buddha himself. 

Another survival of Buddhism ha.s been traced 
in the worship of Dharmarfij or Dharma by low- 
caste tribes like the INhIs, "V ogis, Idoms, and 
BAgdls. By some he is identified with lama, by 
others with the sun ; by others, again, he is re¬ 
garded JM a snake-god ; or, finally, as an incarna¬ 
tion of ^va or Vishnu. 


‘He Is usuallj' worshipped hy a low caste priest, a Pod, a 
Yojfi, a pom, or a Bagrb. In a few places he has temples, 
but, as a rule, he is represented 1 ) 3 ’ a shapeless stone daubed 
with vermilion and placed under a tree. In a village in the 
Arainhagh subdivision he is worshipped in the form of a 
tortoise. His shrines are comnion all over West Bengal, and 
also in Diniijpur, Murshiflahiid, and the Twenty-four Par- 
ganas. He is frequently believed to possess certain curative 
powers, and his priests administer medicines as specifics for 
various diseases. Hogs, fowls, and ducks are sacrificed before 
him, and offerings are made of rice, flowers, milk, and pachwdi 
[‘rice-beer'], but never of cooked food. The worship takes 
place In the months of BaisAkh, Jalsh^a, and Asarh, on the 
day of the full moon, and in some places on the last day of 
Bhadra. All castes, even Brahmans, make offerings through 
the medium of the officiating priest* (Gait, op. cit. i. 201). 

The w'orship of this animistic deity has been 
adduced a.s a survival of^Huddhism by Mahamaho- 
padhvAya Hara Pra-sAd Sastri (.7y^/BS'Re, 1895), and 
in a further statement given by Gait (i. 201 ) the 
writer .siipjilements this by inferring that because 
Dbarina is worshipped in meditation as void {hinya 
miirti) the cult represents the i)hilosophical con¬ 
ception of .hlnyntd —‘concerning which neither 
existence nor non-existence nor a combination of 
the two can be predicated. It is zeni.’ Again, 
the ceremonies and fasts in honour of Dharma all 
take place on the full-moon day of Baisakh, tlie 
birthday of Buddha, and his worshippers are aw'are 
that Dharma is respected in Ceylon, that he is) not 
an inferior deity, but .superior to Vishnu or Siva. 
Finally, be is represented in many places as a 
tortoise, w)u<h is a Buddhist emblem (Waddell, 
Biidd/iism 0 / J'ibet, 395). It is possible that some 
traditions of the worship of Buddha may survive 
in that of Dharma; but if so, very little of the 
original conception remains. 

35 . Jainism.—.lainis.m, like Buddliism, had its 
birthplace in BihAr. The origin of this form of 
belief and its relation to Hinduism and Buddhism 
w'ill be considered in another article (see J.viNisM). 
Here it i.s sutticient to say that recent research by 
Jacobi, Hoernle, and otners (Hoernle, ‘Presiden¬ 
tial A(ldre.s 8 ,’ JHASBc, 1808; Biihler-Burgess, Th^ 
Indiaji Sect of the has established that Jain¬ 

ism, 80 far from being an ott'shoot of Buddhism, was 
the result of an independent and contemporaneous 
religious movement under a K^atriya prince named 
Vardhamana or Mahavira, who was born in the 
neighbourhood of Patna al)out B.C. 699, and died 
about B.C. 527. The dates of Buddha’s career are 
still to some extent uncertain ; but the most recent 
investigations })lace tl»e period of his life betw-een 
B.C. 588 and 508. It is thus possible that the 
founders of these two .sects, w'lio w'ere both of 
Ksatriya de.scent, may have met in the course of 
their preaching tours through Western Bengal. 
Neither sect is a religion in the true sense of the 
w'ord ; both are rather monastic organizations of a 
typa very common in the age when they were 
founded. Both arose from the circumstance that 
the BrAhmans were then claiming the monopoly of 
admission to the monastic Orders. As a protest 
against this action, many non-Brahmanical Orders 
were founded. They were gradually led to dis¬ 
continue the use or the Vedic ritual, with the 
natural result that they came to be excluded from 
the pale of Brahmanism. Jainism differs from 
Budahism in rejecting the doctrine of nirvana^ 
and in a-sserting instead that, when the soul 
ha.s gained freedom from the trammels of the 
successive series of existences, it passes into a 
state of blessedness which is vague and ill-defined. 
Those .saintly men who have attained the rest of 
the blessed are known as Tirthahkara; those 
‘ who have created a passage through the circuit of 
life,* form the body of saints who are worshipuerl 
by Jains. From tlie chief of these, Parsvanatlia, 
the hill of Parasnfith (wh. see), the centre of Jain 
pilgrimage in Bengal, takes its name. Jainism, hy 
its more democratic constitution, freely admitting 
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lay adherents to communion, adopting a less active 
missionary career than lJuddhism, and preferring 
as its cliief centres of worship more secluded sites, 
like Farasnatli, was able to resist more successfully 
tlie stress of the Hrahmanical revival and Muham- 
luadan jiersecutioii, under which the iiuddhism of 
Ht-n^al colla]».sed. 

riie llengal Jains, who have their headquarters 
at ^Murshidahad, are found also in Calcutta and 
the chief towns of the Fatna Division. But though 
they are permanentlj’^ settled there, they are rarely 
accompanied by their women folk. Most of them 
are temporary visitors from Western and Central 
India. After making money by shopkeeping in 
Bengal, the head.s of their linns often return to 
their original homes, their places being taken by 
ounger men. Many of them are Marwfins from 
larwfir in Central India, and belong to the Agar- 
wMa and Osw al sub-castes of Bani 3 \as, the former 
being o/ the Digambara or ‘ naked,’ and the latter 
of the Svetambara or ‘white-clad’ section. These 
distinctions, as far as questions of dress are con¬ 
cerned, are now obsolete; but the titles represent 
the contrast between the more primitive naked 
ascetics of Southeni India and those from the 
North and West. Of these merchant families some 
follow the Hindu and some the Jain rule; but this 
does not operate as a bar to intermarriage, because 
even when some Baniyas adopt the Saiva or l^akUi 
sect, in deference to tlie i)rejudices of the majority 
of tlieir brethren they do not .sacrifice animals or 
partake of meat and spirits, A large proportion 
of the Hindu merchant class belongs to the Vaish- 
nava sect, and these are as strict in their regard 
(or animal life as the Jains themselves. When 
husband and wife belong to dill'erent sects, the 
wife is formally atlopted into the sect of her hus¬ 
band, but continues to practise her original re¬ 
ligious rites. When, however, she visits the home 
of her paients, she mu.st have her food cooked 
separately and eat apart from the other memt)ers 
of her family (Kisley, op. cit, i. 7, ii. 151), 

36 . Sikhs and Rabirpanthis.—Like the Jains, 
Sikhs profe.ss to be Hindus, and at each successive 
enumeration it would seem that their numbers 
have been underrated, as they have been included 
in some Hindu .sect. They are, as a rule, tem¬ 
porary residents, and their strength depends largely 
upon the number of Panjabi regiments which 
happen to be serving in the Province, The only 
place with which they have any permanent con¬ 
nexion is Patna, where the Har Mandir is said to 
mark the place where their tenth guru, Govind 
Singh (A.D. 1675-1708), is believed to have Ijeen 
bom while his mother halted there during a pil- 
rimage. In Eastern Bengal the Sikh sects best 
nown are the Suthrashahl and the Nanakshahl. 
Wise {op. cit. 181 f.) describes the members of the 
former sect at Dacca as disreputable, generally 
drunkards and smokers of hemp drugs. They are 
often Brahmans who do not discard tlie sacred cord 
on joining the Sikh communion, and continue to 
eat with Brahmans of their own tribe, and not 
with all grades of Sikhs. No Sikh, however, will 
refuse to j^artake of the consecrated food {prakad) 
when ottered by them. They observe all the great 
Hindu festivals, and pay special adoration to the 
kdlagrdma, or ammonite, which r^resents Vi.shnu. 
The account given of this sect by Maclagan {Panjdb 
Censuft, 1891, i. 154) is not more favourable. He 
describes them as importunate beggars whose 
profligacy is notorious, most of them being spend¬ 
thrifts who have lost their wealth in gambling, 
and spend their lives in roving mendicancy. 
Nanakpanthi is a term of less definite meaning, 
as it is often applied to Sikhs in general, w ho are 
all followers of their guru, N&nak (A.D. 1469-15J8). 
They have some connexion with Dacca, which is 


said to have been visited by Nflnnk Shall; but 
their dkhdra, or convent, in that city possesses no 
endowment, and depends largely on the charity of 
Armenian or Muhammadan residents (Wise, op. 
cit. KS*Jtt'.). 

Kabir was closely connected w ith Nilnak. The 
chief note of his teacliing 'was tlie endeavour to 
link Hindui.sm to Islam. Ali and Kama, he said, 
are only ditterent names for the same god. His 
teaching seems to be rapidly gaining adherents 
in We.stern Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Dillerences in rank and religion are all, he taught, 
but nmyd, or illusion. Emancipation and peace 
are to be gained only by recognizing the Divine 
Spirit under tliese manifold iilu.sions. The way 
to union witli the Divine is not hy means of 
formula or sacrifice, but by fervent faith (bhnkti) 
and meditation on the Goilhead. The use of 
Spirituous liquor and the worship of idols were pro¬ 
hibited by the founder of the sect; but, as oKen 
happens, in proce.ss of time practice lags l)ehind 
precept, and the succeesors of the teociier fail to 
mainUun the ideal which he set hehire them. In 
the case of the Kahirpanthis it is said that there 
is now a tendency to revert to idolatry, w’hile at 
the same time they pretend Uj maintain the teach¬ 
ing of Kabir. 

37 . Deistic sects.— (a) The Brnhmo Sniiidj .—Of 
the Hinilu deistic sects tlie he.st known is the 
Brahmo Saniuj, though its numbers are small, and 
show no ten<lency to rapid increa.se. In Bengal 
it is divided into tliree sections: the Adi, or 
‘original’; the Nababidh/ln, or ‘new dispen.sa- 
tion’; and the SAdhtlran, or ‘common.’ All alike 
believe in the unity of the Godhead, the brother¬ 
hood of man, and direct coniiiiunion with God in 
spirit without the intervention of any mediator. 

‘The differences whi.ch exist are ritualistic and social rather 
than religious. The Adi HainaJ, or oldest section, is also the 
most conservative. While discardlnj; all idolatrous forms, U 
follows as closely as possible the rites of Hinduism, and draws 
iU inspiration solely from the rpli(;ious l>ook8 of the Hindus, 
especially the Upanishads, and not from the Ilihlc or QurifUi. 
It has onh' once allowed a non-Hrahman to otheiate as its 
minister. Inter-caste marriages are not allowed, and a con¬ 
siderable agitation was raised when one of ite Br&hman mem¬ 
bers recently married the daughter of the MaharAjA of Kuch 
Hihar. In other respects the restrictions of the caste system 
sit lightly on the members of the SamaJ, but they are par¬ 
ticular to style themselves Hindus, and before the Census of 
1801 they submitted a memorial intimating their desire to be 
entered as Theistic Hindus, and not as Ilrohmos’ (Gait, op, eit. 
i. l.'iO). 

The .second section, known as the Nababidh&n 
Samaj, or Church of the New Dispensation, was 
founded by the w'ell-known Kesbab Chandra Sen. 
It is more eclectic than the Adi Samaj in its ten¬ 
dencies, and has assimilated what it considers right 
not only in the .sacred liooks of Hinduism, but <u.so 
in the religious teaching of Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Islam. 

The most advanced of these Churches is the 
Sadharan, or ‘common’ Samaj. It rejects all the 
essentials of what is commonly regarded as Hindu¬ 
ism ; disapproves of ritual and set fonns of wor¬ 
ship ; absolutely rejects caste ; disapproves of the 
custom of secluding women, gives them a liberal 
education, and allows them equal voice in Church 
government. It freely permits marriage between 
persons of ditterent castes. 

‘ They are thus,' as Gait remarks, ‘ gradually becoming a separ¬ 
ate caste, recruited from a variety of oifferent sources, but mainly 
from the ranks of the brahmans, Baidyas, and Kayasths. . . . 
Most Indian gentlemen who have received an European educa¬ 
tion join this community, not so much perhaps on account of 
religious conviction as because of the freedom which it allows to 
them from the irksome trammels of caste and from the neces¬ 
sity of undergoing a ceremony of purification ' (op. eit. i. 159 f.) 

( 6 ) Tfie i^ivandrdyanis .—The ^ivanarAyani 01 
Srinftrftyanl is an interesting sect, founded about 
two centuries ago by a Rajput named li^iva Narayan 
from Ghazipur in the United Provinces. It was 
first described by Buchanan in Patna and Bh&gal- 
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pur {op. ait. i. 214, ii. 137), who noticea its adher¬ 
ents iirnh-r the name of Santa, or ‘pious.’ 

‘They believe In one formless (niratidr)Ood, forbid Idolatry, 
and venerate their original Guru, whom they regard as an 
Incarnation of the Almighty. The eating of flesh and drinking 
of wine were forbidden by the founder of the sect, but this nile 
has now been relaxed. Mantras 1‘spells’1 were composed by 
the founder, to be uttered from time to time during the day, 
e.g. when bathing. The sacred book of the sect is known as the 
Sabda-Sant or Guru Oranth. It contains moral precepts, and 
declares that salvation is to l>e attained only by unswerving 
faith in God. control over the passions, and implicit obedience 
to the teaching of the Guru. The Guru is said to be held in 
such re«|)ect that all his leavings are most scrupulously partaken 
of by his disciples. Their great annual festival is on the fifth 
night after the new moon of Mkgb IJanuary-FebruaryJ, when 
they assemble in the house of one of their fratemity, and sing 
Bf)ngs and rea<l extraets from the Guru (iranth. When a man 
winhes to become a Seo N&r4yaQi, he selects one of the sect, 
belonging to a caste not inferior to his own, who Imparts to him 
the mantra I* formula’] of Initiation. He is then enjoined to 
have faith in God (Bhagabdn) and the original Guru, and b 
given a certificate of o^linission. This b done in the presence 
of several members of the sect, whose names and addresses are 
noted in the certificate. All castes are admitted, but most of 
the disciples come from the lower grades of society, such as the 
Tatwi, Chamar, and DosfUlh castes. The cult was fornierly 
more popular than it is now, and higher castes are said to have 
supplied it with recruits. The Seo N&rfiyaois bury their dead, 
and one of the great inducements to join the fraternity is said to 
be the knowledge that they will give a decent burial to their 
comrades when they die, and will not allow their bodies to be 
touched by eweei>er8. Their funeral processions are conducted 
with some pomp, and are accompanied by songs and music. 
Tlie ordinary caste restrictions are observed, save only in the 
ca.-^e of the extremists who adopt an ascetic life’ (Gait, op. eit. 
1. 186 ; cf. Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 186 ff.). 

This sect is only one of many which have recently 
grown up in Northern India, founded on a revolt 
against idolatry, and the pretensions of the Brfth- 
manical Order. They have adopted many of the 
nrinciples of the refomed Vaishnava communities. 
Movements of this kind in India tend to degener¬ 
ate, and once the enthusiasm which animated the 
founder has ceased to inspire later generations of 
disciples, the new community, having shaken itself 
free from the restrictions of caste and the control 
of the tribal council, often surrenders itself to 
licence. This has l>een the fate of this sect at 
Dacca, where the meetings, which occu[)ied several 
nights in succession, degenerated into drunken 
orgies. 

'The lower Hindu castes, ever willing to repudiate Br&h- 
manical interference, and assert spirituiu independence, have 
always been notorious for profligacy and intemperate habits. 
Intoxication is with them an irresiatible passion, and no threats 
or correctionB have the slightest effect in weaning them from 
the vice. Faithful servants, kind parents, and affectionate 
husbands, they have no conception of a moral religion; and 
their untutored minds can neither understand nor comply with 
a faith inculcating morality and the mortification of all worldly 
lusts and passions' (Wise, op. cit. 181).* 

38 . The Panchpiriyas.—The important sect of 
the Pafichpiriyas or rachpiriyas forms the subject 
of a special article (wh. see). 

39 . Muhammadans.—The map prepared by Gait 
{op. cit. i. 156) clearly shows tne distribution of 
Muhammadans in the Province. Prior to the 
Census of 1872 it was generally believed that they 
were most numerous in Bih&r. That Census estab- 
li.shed, on the contrary, that the chief seat of 
Musalmftn influence was in Eastern Bengal and 
to the north, where respectively two-thirds and 
nearly three-fifths of the people were found to be 
followers of the Propliet. On the other hand, 
in North Bihar less than a sixth, and in South 
Bihar less than a tenth, of the population accept 
his authority. Orissa, the most l>ackward division, 
except the hill districts, and the most conservative 
in matters of religion, is the region where the 
Muhammadan element is weakest. The area of 
Miisalman predominance consists of a compact 
territory lying north of Calcutta and stretching 
westward from the frontier of Assam, including 
the Districts of Mymensingh, Pabna, Bogra, ana 

* For th€ Rislcy (op. eit. I. 178, ii. 834). 

The ritual code of the sect is deecril)cd and eome of the songs 
quot^ in ^^(rrth Indian Sotss and QnerieH, v. 68 f. 
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Uajshahi, and a second tract lying south and west 
of tliis and east of Calcutta, including the Districts 
of NoAkhali, Chittagong, and Backergunge. In 
these two regions tlie proportion of Muliarninadans 
to the total j)Opubition ranges from 82 per cent in 
Bogra to 71 per cent in Chittagong. 

The extraordinary increase in the numbers of the 
followers of Islam in Bengal, and particularly in 
its eastern region, is the most remarkable fact in 
the recent religious history of the Indian Empire. 
The following table shows in a compact form the 
relative positions of Hinduism and Islam during 
the period for which fairly trustworthy statistics 
of religious belief become available ; 


Year of 

CensuB. 

1 IV r neiit 

tion. 

Muhammadans. 

Per cent 
of Total 
Pofmla- 
tion. 

1872 

1881 

1891 

1901 

39,996,576 i 6376 

45,452,806 1 65-30 

47,821,468 ' 64 07 

49,687,362 63*30 

19,.5.59,2.52 
21,7'i4,724 
23.6.58,347 1 

26,495,416 

81T9 

81'21 

31-70 

32*48 


It is obvious from these figures that, while during 
the period of thirty years the proportion of Hindus 
in the total population has slightly decreased, the 
increase of Muhammadans lui.s been steady and 
considerable. 

The second remarkable fact in connexion >rith 
the spread of Islam is that it ha.s occurred not in 
those parts of the Province which were centre.s of 
Musahnan influence and where their CTeat cities 
were established. Dacca, for instance, mr long the 
seat of Mu.salman government in Eastern Bengal, 
though it contains 62 per cent of Muhammadans, 
presents an average much lower than that of the 
rural districts in its vicinity. Malda, which con¬ 
tained the great capital city of Gaur, and Mur- 
shid5b&d, an important seat of government, show 
no startling increase of Musalmins; Bihfir, Bhftgal- 
pur, and Monghyr were important Muhammadan 
cities ; but in spite of this the Musalmans furnish 
barely one-tenth of the total population of the 
districts in which they are situated. The con¬ 
clusion to be drawn from the.se facts is that the 
increa.se of Islam was largely due to causes in¬ 
dependent of the action of the native govern¬ 
ment. 

40 . Origin of the present Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion.—It w’as, of course, ultimately due to the 
occupation of the Province by the Muhammadans 
that their faith began to spread among the Hindus 
and Animists whom they found in occupation of 
the country. The rule of the Muhammadan 
government lasted from the inva.sion of Baklitiyar 
Khilji in A.D. 1203 until the British acijuired the 
Divaiii, or control of the revenue administration, 
in 1765—a period of more than five and a half 
centuries. During this time the ruling pow'er 
occupied the country with a foreign army, and 
many soldiers after retirement from the service 
remained os colonists. Giants of land were made 
to grandees and oflicers of the empire, as well as to 
men of learning and piety w hom the government 
encouraged to take up tlieir permanent residence 
in the land. Bengal also became a place of refuge 
for many families driven from North-Western India 
by war and revolution. On these grounds various 
recjent Musalmfln writers, in their desire to enhance 
the social position of tlieir co-religionists, have 
endeavoured to prove that they are in the main 
of foreign extraction. This question has been 
examined at length by Gait {op. cit. i. 16511'.). 
While not denying that there are certain aristo¬ 
cratic families, like that of the Nawab of Mursliid- 
abad, wdio, originally of foreign descent, have 
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]>reserv(*«l the purity of their blood by refraining 
from inlennarruiue with j>er.son 8 of more (ioubtfid 
ancestry, and also that many families of foreign 
origin have, owing to tlie rules of the Muhammadan 
law of inheritance, gradually lost their estates 
and become merged in the general mass of the 
population, he regards it as impossible to suppose 
that the whole or even a great majority ot the 
MusalmA.n population can l>e the descendants of 
immigrants from North-Western India. Such a 
theory does not account for the present distribu¬ 
tion of the Musalinan })Ojmlatiou. If they were 
really descendants of foreign immigrants, they 
would now be found in occupation of the more 
healthy tracts in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
capitals, not in the rice-swamps of NoakhAli, Hogra, 
and Hackergunge. Anthronometry, again, so far 
as statistics are available, shows that the foreign 
element among the Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal is inconsiderable, and that physically they 
are akin to the abuiiginal or non-Aryan races 
whom the first Musalman invaders found in occu¬ 
pation. On the whole, Gait (on. cit. i. 199) comes 
to the conclusion that the foreign element in 
the Muhammadan population cannot exceed four 
millions, or one-sixth of the total number of those 
profes.sing the faith of Ishlrn. 

41 . Causes of the spread of Islam.— (a) Con- 
versions. — When we come to consider the causes 
which led to the spread of Islam, we tind that 
while the Mughals were generally tolerant in 
matters of religion, the Afghans who preceded 
them were often fanatical ; local traditions, sup¬ 
plemented by the scanty historical evidence of the 
character of their rule, describe numerous cases 
of forcible conversions of Hindus and Aniniists, 
while the ranks of the true believers were recruited 
by slaves and criminals who on conversion were 
pardoned. 

‘ In spite, however, of the fact that cases of forcible conversion 
were by no means rare, it seems probable that very many of the 
ancestors of the Benjml Muhammadans voluntarily jijave in their 
adhesion to Islam. Tlie advantages which that religion offered 
to persons held in low esteem by the Hindus have already been 

inted out, and under Muslim rule there was no lack of pious 

rs and Fakirs (holy men and religious mendicants) who de¬ 
voted their lives to gaining converts to the faith. There were 
special reasons which, during the early years of the Muhammadan 
supremacy, made conversion comparatively easy. Althongh the 
days when Buddhism was a glowing faith had long since )>assed, 
the people of Bengal were still to a great extent Buddhistic, and 
when iMkhtiy&r Khilji conquered Bih&r and massacred the 
Buddhist monks assembled at Odantapuri, the common people, 
who were already lukewarm, deprived of their priests and 
teachers, were easily attracted from their old form of belief, 
some to Hinduism and others to the creed of Muhammad. The 
higher castes probably found their wav back to Hinduism, while 
the non-Ar>'an tribes, who had, in all probability, never been 
Hindus, preferred the greater attractions of Islam ’ (Qait, op. cU, 
i. 171). 

{h) Physical causes of the increase of Muhetm- 
madnnism .—The faith thus started progresseil 
rapidly, owing to causes which were not so 
much moral or religious as physical, and due 
to the environment of the people. These have 
been carefully examined by O’Donnell and Gait 
{Census Report, 1891, i. 146f. ; 1901, i. 172). It 
has been established from these investigations that 
the main explanation of the spread of Islam in 
Eastern Bengal must be the greater fecundity of 
its adherents. In the first jil-ice, we find among 
Muhammadans a much larger number of potentiiu 
mothers than among Hindus. While the higher 
ca.ste Hindus throughout the Province, and in 
Bengal proper many of the castes of less import¬ 
ance, rigorously ^irohibit widow-remarriage, the 
Muhammadan widow usually finds a second 
husband. Statistics show that of every 1(X) Hindu 
women between the ages of 15 and 40 more than 16 
are widows prohibited to re-rnarry; among Muluim- 
madans the percentat^e is only 12. O’Donnell, 
again, remarks that ifi-assorted marriages are far 


more common among Hindus—men well atlvanced 
in years being united to girl wives, who in the 
natural course of liuman life are left widows, 
debarred from further maternity, at a coiujiara- 
tively early age. On the other hand, Musaimans, 
particularly in Eastern Bengal, are polygamists 
whenever they have the means to support a second 
wife, generally a widow, ‘married as often as a con¬ 
venient unpaid domestic drudge as for the sake of 
the children she usually hears her master.’ Lastly, 
in Eastern Bengal the Musalman is generally more 
prosperous and better fed than the Hindu in other 
parts of the Province. BihA.r and Orissa, the head¬ 
quarters of Hinduism, are fully developed, con¬ 
gested regions, wliero a large proportion of the 
people live in a contlition of permanent dejiression. 
Eastern Bengal, on the contrary, is a land of 

f romise, enriched by a large trade in rice and jute, 
t is improbable that the enterprise of the IHndu 
wedded to his hamlet and his local gods would 
have been sufficient to bring its fertile alluvial soil 
under the plough. But the Muhammadan has no 
prejudice against leaving Ins birthplace, and ghully 
migrates in search of remunerative work. While 
the Hindu is very often a vegetaiian, and, if he 
eats meat, does so only when he makes a sacrilice, 
the Musalm/ln with his more varied and nutritious 
dietary is more vigorous and fertile. The condi¬ 
tions thus de.scril)e<i sufficiently account for the 
fact that, while Hinduism barely holds its ground, 
Islam }>rospers and increases the number of its 
adherents. 

42 . Characteristics of Muhammadanism in 
Bengal.—Islam throughout Northern India falls 
far short of the standard of faith laid down by the 
Prophet and his immediate successors. As might 
have been expected, this degeneration is specially 
apparent in Eastern Bengal, where its follower.s 
have been to a large extent recruited from an 
Animistic population. Thus, the Panchpiriya sect 
(wh. see) shows obvious signs of the fusion of 
Musalman traditions with Animistic beliefs. The 
Wahhabi movement (see below, § 43 ) has in some 
measure checked the corruption 01 the faith, but 
before the recent crusatie against idolatry it was 
common for low-class Muhammadans to join in the 
Durga Pfija and other Hindu festivals. 

‘ Although,’ write* Oait (op. cit. i. 176), ‘ they have been purged 
ot many superstitione, many still remain. In particular, they 
are very careful atx>ut omens and auspicious days. Dates for 
weddings are often fixed after consulting a Hindu astrologer ; 
bamboos are not cut, nor the building of new houses com¬ 
menced, on certain days of Uie week, and Journeys are often 
undertaken only after referring to the Hindu almanac to see if 
the proiKJsed day is auspicious. When disease is prevalent, Sitali 
and Rak 8 hy& Kali (see above, f 13 ) are worshipp^. Dhannarftj, 
Manasd, and Bishahri (see above, f 30 ) are ^so venerated by 
many ignorant Muhammadans, who make over goats to Hindus 
m order that they may perform the sacrifice on their account. 
Bas^hi is worshipped when a child is bom. Even now in some 
parts of Bengal they observe the Durg& Pujli, and buy new 
clothes for the festival like the Hindus. In Biliir they Join in 
the worship of the Sun, and when a child is born they light a 
fire and place cactus and a sword at the door to prevent the 
demon Jawin from entering and killing the infant. At marriage 
the bridegroom often follows tlie Uinrfu practice of smearing the 
bride’s forehead with vennilion or sandal-wood paste. In the 
Sonthal Farganas Muhammadans are often seen to carry sacred 
water to the shrine of Baidyaniith, and, as they may not enter 
the shrine, pour it as a libation on the outside verandah. Offer- 
ing.s are made to the Grimya-devata (see above, § 15 ) before 
sow ing or transplanting rice seedlings, and exorcism is resorted 
to in case of sickness. Ghosts are propitiated by offerings of 
black fowls and pigeons before a figure drawn in vennilion on a 
plantain leaf. These practices are jj^radually disappearing, hut 
they die hard, and amulets containing a text from the Qur’kn 
are commonly worn, even by the Mullahs who inveigh against 
these survivals of Hindu beliefs ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 176). 

As is the case throughout Northern India, cus¬ 
toms like these are practised especially liy women, 
who are much more conservative in their religious 
beliefs. 

Worship of pxrs and deified men .—In the same 
category of corruiitions of the primitive faith may 
he placed the adoration of pirs, or saints, and other 
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ileitied men, a practice for wliicli no authority can 
he found in the Qur’an or in tlie oUIlm’ tonunentariea 
on it. The^itr al’t<;r death in Hupposcd to he pre.sent 
in Hpirit, and to uH'or daily prayers of propitiation 
at Mecca or Medina. Hence a darrjdh^ or tomb, 
coven* his ashes and hecomes a place of pilgrimage, 
to which people resort for the cure of disease, or tiie 
exorcism of evil sj)irit8, to obtain the fulfilment of 
some cherished wish, such as the birth of a child, 
or success in pending litigation, (iait {op. cit. i. 
177) and Wise {op. cit. lull.) have given full cata¬ 
logues of the more famous saints (.see SAINTS, 
[Hindu]). The educated Mu.salmun <ienies that 
he worships the pir, he merely prays that he 
will intercede for him with the Almighty; ‘but 
amongst the lower classes it is very doubtful if 
this distinction is clearly recognized, even if it 
actually exists.’ 

4 ^ Sects of IsliuD.—The familiar division of 
Muhammadans into the two sects of Sunni and 
Shi’a is of les.s importance in Bengal than that 
which classes them as ‘ reformed ’ or ‘ unreformed.’ 
I’he former is the title applied to those who are 
connected with the movement which resulted in 
the formation of the Wahhabi sect (wh. see). The 
sectarian movement in Islam usually follows one 
of two lines : it is either puritanical or pietistic. 
The Wahhabi sect is an example of the former, 
Sufiism of the latter. The Wahhabi movement 
was started in India by Saiyid Ahmad Shah, of 
Kae Bareli in Oudh, who in 1826 proclaimed a 
lioly war {jihad) against the Sikhs. He and his 
followers finally made Patna their he.id(quarters, 
whence a nropaj^anda was spreaxl through Northern 
India. Tne principles of the sect, as announced 
by another Bengal teacher, Hftji Shariatu’llah of 
Karidpur, prohibited all association with Hindu 
rites and ceremonies, the preparation of models 
{tfi ziya) of the martyrs yasan and f,lusain (see 
i’elly, Miracle Flay of Jlaaan and Husain), and 
the oflering of prayers to saints or martyrs. He 
also announced the principle which brought the 
sect under the notice of the Indian Government, 
that India was a ‘land of warfare’ {ddru'l-harb), 
where the observance of the Friday service is un¬ 
lawful and resistance to the infidel a religious duty. 
These principles were to some extent modified by 
another teacher, Maulana Karamat' Ali of Jaunpur, 
who made two important alterations in the tenets 
of the sect. First, he declined to reject altogether, 
as other teachers had done, the authority of the 
glosses on the Jfadlth, or traditions, which were 
assumed to represent the teaching of the Prophet; 
secondly, he withdrew the doctrine that India 
was ddruH-fiarh, and thus removed the chief cause 
which brought the sect into collision with the 
British Government. These two sects of reformers 
are known collectively as Faradi {Aioh. farlda, 
pi. fard'id, ‘ the obligatory ordinances of law and 
religion,’ those which are believed to have been 
estAlished by God Himself, as distinguished from 
those which are founded on the precept or practice 
of the Prophet, and called suniia). Other titles 
u.sed are Namaz-i-liftlid, ‘those who know the 
prayers by rote’; Share’, ‘followers of the shar , 
or divine >vay of religion,’ as opjjosed to the Sftbiqi, 
‘ those who follow the old rule,’ ‘ the conservative 
party.* The distinctive name of the followers of 
Kar&mat ’Ali and his successors is Ta aiyuni, 
‘ those who appoint,’ from their practice of appoint¬ 
ing as their loader a member of their own oody, 
who decides religious questions, and takes the 
place of a qadl, thereby making the practice of 
Friday prayer lawful for true believers. The 
followers of Dudhu Miyftn ore known asWahhftbl, 
from the founder of the sect, Muhammad ibn 
Abdu’l-Wahhab; but this name is now held in 
bad odour, and they prefer to be called Muham- 


madi, ‘followers of the Prophet’; Ahl-i-hadith, 

‘ persons of the tradition ’; or Rafi’yadain, the 
last with reference to their custom of raising 
their hands t(j their ears when praying, in opj)Osi- 
tion to the practice of the Snnnis, who fold their 
arms in front, and of the Shi'as, wlio alh.w them 
to hang by their sides. Other titles for them 
are Amini, because they pronounce the ‘Amen’ 
formula in a loud voice ; and Lama^habi, ‘ without 
doctrine,’ because they reject all doctrines except 
those contained in the Qur'an. 

The information regarding the tendency of this 
reform movement in Islam, so far as it is ba.sed on 
the scanty facts which the Government ha.s per¬ 
mitted to apj)ear in ofhcial public^ations, is iriKutti- 
cient to enable us to appreciate fully its religious 
and political importance. Bisley is of opinion that 
‘at the present day the fanatical element of the 
Wahhabi movement seems in many parts to have 
die«l out; and the eflorts of the reformers are 
directe<l mainly to the eradication of superstitious 
pra< •tices not sanctioned by the Qur’an, and to the 
inculcation of the true prineiples of the religion ’ 
{Census Report, India, lyul, i. 3711). At the same 
time it would Ijc idle to assert that the principle 
upon which the sect largely depends—that India 
is a ‘land of war’—has quite disappeared ; and a 
movement which, as is the case with the Wahhabi 
movement in Bihar, draws its adherents from the 
lowe.st and most ignorant classes of the Muham¬ 
madans, must always be regarded with watchful 
suspicion by the ruling power.* 

44 . Christianity.—The following figures illus¬ 
trate the remarkable progress of Christianity in 
the Province during the last thirty years : 

Year of CensiLs. Number of (diristians. 

1872 .... 91,063 

1881 .... 128,134 

1891 .... 192,484 

1901 .... 278,366 

The scope for missionary ell'ort in the future may 

be estimated by the fact that at present only 36 
in 10,000 of the total population belong to the 
(Christian faith. Of the total number of Christians 
enumerated at the Census of 1901, 27,489 (includ¬ 
ing 1081 Armenians) or 9'9 per cent belong to 
European races; 23,114 or 8'3 per cent are Eur¬ 
asians; and 227,763 or 81*8 per cent are native 
converts. 

‘More than three-fifths of the European Christians belong 
to the Anglican communion, and about one-fifth are Roman 
Catholics. According to the returns, the Presbyterians number 
less than one-tenth, but it is believed that the real number is 
greater, and that some of those who described themselves as 
belonging to the Church of England were brought up as Presby¬ 
terians. Of the Eurasians, more than half are Roman Catholics, 
and nearly two-fifths belong to the Anglican conuuuniou. . . . 
The proportion of Roman Catholics is swollen by the inclusion 
of 2221 Feringis, of whom all but 194 belong to this persuasion’ 
(Oait, op. cit. i. 161). 

These Feringis(Pers. Faranql, Firangl, ‘Frank’) 
are a degraded mixed race, largely found in the 
Backergunge District. 

‘ In the southern quarter [of the Backerganj district] there 
still exist several original Portuguese colonies, of probably two 
centuries' duration, which exhibit a melancholy example to what 
an extreme degree it is possible for Europeans to degenerate. 
They are a meagre, puny, imbecile race, blacker than the 
natives, who hold them in the utmost contempt, and designate 
them bv the appellation of Caula Ferenghies (Hind. Beng. cold, 
•black') or “black Europeans’" (Hamilton, Description 0 / 
Uiiuiostan, 1820, i. 133). _ 

♦ This account of the Wahhabi movement in Bengal is largely 
touted on Gait’s summary (CV/isiw Report, 1001, i. 173 ff.), which, 
again, is founded on Wise, ‘ Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal ’ 
in JRASBe, 1894. Also see his account in Aofss on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of E. Bengal, 21 ff. The question has been 
discussed by Hunter, The Indian Musalmans ; are they btrnnd 
in conscience to rebel t and the reply by Saiyid Ahmad Khan ; 
Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 147 f. ; Maclagan, Census Report 
Punjab, 1801, i. 189 f. For the Wahhabis of Arabia see Pal- 
grave, Central and Eastern Arabia ; Lady Ann Blunt, PUgrim 
ooe to Eejd ; Badger, Imams and Seyyids of *Oinan ; Kunt, 
future qf Islam. 
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IriicHont times there has been little improve- 
meiit in their industrial, social, or moral eoiidi* 
lion (Ueveritli^e, The District of Bakaryanj^ 1876, 
AU')- ... ^ . 

(o) Sectanal (^visions of Christians .—The ignor¬ 
ance of the native eonv'erts and the inability of the 
Census enumerators to undersUind the European 
names of the various denominations of Cliristians 
have made it very dillieiilt to collect information 
regarding the sectarial divisions of the native 
converts. 

' So far as the returns po, about two-flftha of the native Chris¬ 
tians are nieinl>er 8 of the Homan Catholic Church ; nearly one- 
third are Lutherans; rather more than a seveiUh belong; to the 
Ati>;li(^n communion, au»f nearly one-eleventh are Baptists. 
The other denominations combined account for only alxmt one 
in every nineteen native Christians ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. lOJ). 

(b) Roman Catholics. —The total number of 
Koman Catliolica has increased from 78,(JOG in 1891 
to 90,000 in 1901. Their chief sphere of missionary 
work is in the Rftnchi l)istrit!t of Chota Nagpur, 
where the converts exceed 54,000, or form alx)ut 
three-tifths of the total numl^r in the Province. 
Their work in this l)istiii;t is shared among the 
non-Aryan Mundaa and Oraons by Aimliian and 
Lutheran mis.sions. Christianity lias here made 
more rapid strides than in any other [lart of N. India, 
with the result that tlie total number of Christians 
athliatcd to the three missions now amounts to 
124,958, as compared with 36,263 at the previous 
decennial enumeration. The Koman Catliolics have 
also important communitie.s at Dacca in l''astern 
Bengal, Calcutta, the Twenty-four l^arganas, 
Nadiva, and Champaran. 

‘AltlKuiis'h small in jwirit of numbers, the Roman Catholic 
Mission in t.’hamparan has an interestinif hismry. There are 
two main centres, at Bettiah and Chunri. The former was 
established about 1740 by tether Joseph Mary, an Italian 
missionary of the CaDUchin Order, who was passing; near 
Bettiah on his way to Nepil, when he was summoned by Hija 
Dhruva Shuh of Bettiah to attend his dauf^hter, who was danffcr- 
ously ill. He succeede<l in curine her, and the grateful Uaja 
invited him to stay at Bettiah, ana gave him a house and about 
ninety acres of land. The Chuhri .Mission owes its origin to 
some missionaries who left Italy in 1707 for Tibet. Two reached 
Lhassa, and were followed by others. They built a mission- 
house and chapel; but as soon as the number of their converts 
be^n to inorea.so, they incurred the Ill-will of the Grand l.Ania 
and were forced to leave. They then settled in Nepal (in 1713) 
and established missions at KhatmJindu, Patan, ana Bhatgaon. 
They received grants of land from the Newir kings, and pros- 
I»er^ considerably till 1709, when the Newir dynasty was 
overtlirown by theGorkhos, who were instigated by their priests 
to exterminate the Christians. Being warned in time, the 
missionaries, with sixteen families of their converts, fled to 
Bettiah and w'ere given a small land-grant at Chuhri. Many of 
the present Christians in Chuhri are the descendants of the 
original fugitives from Ncp&l and still speak their old language, 
but they have intermarried to a considerable extent with Uie 
tmtive Christians of Bettiah ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 162; for these 
Nepal Missions see Oldfield, SkHcheg from Nrpal, i. 189f. ; 
Hamilton, Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 1819, p. 88 ). 

(c) Lutherans .—The converts of the Lutheran 
Mission have increased from 23,090 in 1891 to 
rather more than 69,000 in 1901. Their operations 
extend to the non-Aryan tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
in Kancbi, the Santal Par^ranas, Singhbhilm, and 
ManbhQra. The Kanchi Mission, known as that of 
Gossner, was founded by six German missionaries 
in 1846; but twenty-three years later an un¬ 
fortunate disagreement occurred, and the Mission 
was split into two sections, one enrolling itself 
under the Society for the Propagation of the 
(iospel, and the other retaining the name of 
Gossner’s Mission. 

‘The progrcM made during the decade in the Ranchi District 
has l>een phenomenal. Ten years ago the number of converts 
was less than 19,(XX), and it is now three times as great. Some 
years ago the Mundas were greatly agitated by disputes with 
their landlords; their cause was espoused by the missionaries, 
and it is thought by some that political reasons may have 
artificially augmented the number of professed Christians. 
Unlike the Hiuflus, the Munr)as receive apo-states from (Chris¬ 
tianity back into their community, and it i.s said that cases of 
backsliding are by no means rare. We must, therefore, wait 
lor the next Census before we can pronounce how far the 
wonderful progress made in the |>ast decade is genuine and 
permanent(Gait. op. cit. i. 162 f.). 


On the other hand, Bradley-Birt, writing of the 
Mission to the Ilo.s of Singhblulm, remarks that 
the Uirrier of exclusiveness which the race has 
always maintained alVects tlie Christian missions 
ostablishoii in tlie District. 

‘Though without the caste prejudices of the Hindus, they 
have no mercy on any one who disobeys the traditions of their 
race. No Ho would take water or food from one of another 
race; and as such a Christian is practically considered, being 
outside the pale of the Ho community, and not participating in 
the rites and festivals of his family. Converts thus fare l>iwily 
among the Hos, and few adults have broken through the rigid 
customs of a lifetime and embraced Christianity. It is to iha 
children that the missionaries chiefly turn their attention * 
(Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, 104). 

The same writer, wlicn treating of the Santilla 
and Pahfirias, remarks that it is only among 
loople who have not yet come under the spell (M 
linduism that missionary ell'orts have met with 
success. 

‘ But hopeful as is the progress of Christianity among them, 
It has exercised as yet no influence beyond a certain radius from 
the Mission Stations, and it is oven now of too recent a growth 
in their midst to influence whole races, as Hinduism has done, 
ami is still doing, to embrace its tenets and beliefs. Kver.vthlng 
to-day points to Hinduism-even the Hinduism that has lost its 
first faith and is fighting its own battle of doubt and scepticism 
—as the absorbing force of the future among the aliongines of 
Bengal ’ (Slory o/ au Jiutian Upland, ‘20 f.). 

On this question the views of Dalton, one of 
the l>est authorities on these races, dc.serve quota¬ 
tion. 

‘If we analyze the views of most of the Oraon converts to 
Christianity, we shall, I think, he able to di.scern the Influence 
of their pagan <lootrincs aiid 8U|>er8tilions in the motives which 
first led them to become catechumens. The Supreme Being 
who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent spirits 
has, they are assured, the Christians umler His special care. 
They consider that, in conse«iuence of this guardianship, the 
w'ltches and bhiU* have no {xjwer over Christians, ami it is 
therefore gcxxi for them to join that Isxly. They are taught 
that for the salvation of Christians one groat sat’riflce has been 
made, and thev see that those who are l)aptlze<l do not in fact 
reduce their live-stock to propitiate the e\ il spirits. They grasp 
at this notion, and long afterwards, when they understand it 
better, the atonement, the mystical washing away of sin by the 
blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple minds 
most dwell’ (Dalton, op. cit. 267). 

(({) Baptist and other Missions. —Farther east 
the Baptist Mission is at work in the swamps of 
Backergunge and Faridpur, where from the menial 
castes of Chandals and Nilmasfidras they iiavo 
made 19,000 converts. The only other imj)ortanl 
Mis-sion is that of the Church of Scotland, which is 
enga^^ed in parts of the Darjiling and Jalpaigun 
Districts. The total number of their converU is 
about 2000. 

(«) Classes among whom Christianity j^ogresses. 
—The classes ino.st receptive of Cliristianity are 
those outside the Hindu Hy.stcni, as in Clnita Nagpur 
and the depressed communities of Backcr^^unge and 
Faridpur. It is thus summed up by Gait (op. cit. 
i. 164); 

* The influence of Christian teaching is no doubt far-reaching, 
and there are many whose acts and opinions have l>een greatly 
modified thereby, but amongst the higher castes the numlier 
who at the present time are moved to make a public profession 
of their faith in Christ is very small. At one time there seemed 
a pro8i>ect of numerous converts lieing gained from the ranks of 
the educated Hindus, but the elTori.s of Keshab Chandra Sen 
and other eloquent Br(ihmo preachers turned their thoughts 
and aspirations into another channel.' 

LnuRSTURB.— The best recent authorities are the last three 
Census Reports—by J. A. Bourdillon, 188i; C. J. O'DonneU, 
1891; E. A. Gait, 1001, the last being the most complete and 
valuable. To it this article i.s very largely indebted. Among 
the older authorities may be named : Ward, A Viev of the 
fliHor^, Literature, and Reliyion of the IlirulDog^, 1815-18 ; 
Francis Buchanan, afterwards Hamilton, The History, Arv- 
tiquities. Topography, and Statistics of Eastern India, edited in 
18.38 from the author’s MSS by Montgomery Martin, who does 
not name the original author on his title-page; J. Campbell, 
A Periomal Narrative of Thirteen years’ Service anwng the 
Wild Tribes of Kandistan, for the SupjtreSHion of Human 
Sacrifice, 1864 ; S. C. Maepherson, Memorials of Service in 
India, 1865; E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals, 1807; 
Sir W. W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal, 1868, 
Orissa, 1872, Statistical Account of Bengal, v.d. ; T. H. Lewin, 
The Hill Tracis of Chittagong, 1869, The Wild Races of South¬ 
east India, 1870; E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology ^ 
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B^naal, 1872; J. Wise, Notei on the Racen, Caetes, and Tradr.s 
oj Jiastern Bengal, 1883* H, H. Risley, The Triben and Casten 
of Bengal, 2 vols., 1891; J. F. Hewitt, The B^Uinff Race* of Pre¬ 
historic Times in India, Sonth-west Asia, and South Kurojte, 
1894-6 ; M. A. Sherring:, Hindu Tribes and. Castes, 8 vols,, 
1872-81 ; L. A. Waddell, 7'he Buddhism of Tibet, 1896, Among 
the Uimalayas, 18119 ; jog:endra Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu 
Castes and Sects, 1896 ; F. B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, a 
little-known Province of the Empire, 1903, The Story of an 
Indian Upland, 1906. For the folk-lore and popular beliefs, 
Lai Behari Day, Folk-tales of Bengal, 1883, Govinda Samanta, 
or History of a Bengal Raiyat, 1874, re publisheti as Bengal 
Peasant Life, 1880; G A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, 1886, 
An Introduction to the Maithili Language of Forth Bihar, 1882; 
A. Campbell, 5anfa^ Folk-tales, 1891. W. CUOOKE. 

BEOTHUKS. —The Beotlmks were the ab¬ 
original inhabitantH of NewfouiKihind, and the 
solo renresentatives, so far as is known, of the 
Boothukan stock. The race is now extinct, and 
its history is wTa|)[»ed in obscurity, although the 
attention of early voya'^ers to Newfoundland (or 
Haccalaos, as it was calleil from the native name 
of the co<llish caught along its shores) was qui(‘kly 
attracted by the lleothuks who then inhabited 
the island. Tliough the allusions of these first 
explorers regarding this vanished race are scanty 
and frequently contradictory, they are of special 
interest as being almost the only source.s for a 
knowlotlge of one of the most primitive of all 
North American Indian stocks. 

I. Early accounts and culture.—The first allusion 
to the Bcothuks is found in an ‘addition’ in 
Stephens’ edition of the Chronicon of Eusebius 
(Paris, 1512, f. 172; quoted by D^rouverte 

et Evolution cartorirap/iique cfc Terre-Neuve, London, 
1900, p. 162), and is as follows; 

'Septein homines sylvestres ex ea insula (quae terra nova 
dicltur^ RothojnaL''um [Rouen] adducti sunt <'um vestimentis 
et anuiB eoruni. Fuliginei sunt ooloris, ffrossis labris, stigmata 
in farie gerentes ab aure ad nudium mentuin, instar li\i(lttj 
viMuiIu) per maxillos deducta. Oine nigro et grosso ut etpno 
iul>a. Rarlta per totam vitam nulla, nt-que puWs nequo ullus 
in toto coriKjre |)lllus prater capillos et sui>ercilia. lialtheum 
gerunt in quo est bursula quuslam ad teg-enda verenda. Idioma 
labis formalur, religio nulla, cymlia eorum corticea, quam 
homo una manu evehal in humoros. Anna eorum arcus latl, 
chordio ex lnte«»linis aut nervia animalium ; aagittie, cann» 
aaxo, aut oss® piM-is accumlnaUo. Cibus eorum ( ornes tost®. 
Potus aqvia. i’ains et vinl et jK*cunlarunj ruillus omnino usua. 
Nudi ince<lunt aut vostiti pellibus anitualiuni ursoruin, ccr- 
▼orum, vitulorum marinorum et siniiliura.’ 

Of the per^-onal adtunment of the Beothnks, 
.Iac(|ues (’artier, in I5.S4, gives the following 
account {qtioted by Marrisse, op. ci(. p. 163); 

‘ II y a des Kins Ik la dite terre nui sont assez de bolle cor- 
nilanre, mala ilz sont gens elTarables et sauuaiges. Ilz ont 
eurs cbeupulz liez sur k-urs testes en fazon d’vne i>ougnye de 
fain teuroze et vng cloii pas8<^ }»ar my ou aultre (^hosse ety lient 
auUunes plumes des ouaiscaulx. Ilz se voisttnl de peaulx 
de bestea, tant homines que femmes ; mais les femmes sont 
plus closes et serrtes en leurs dites peaux et svaintes par le 
eor|.>8. Ilz se p.aingnent de cerUiincs couleurs tann^eR. Ilz 
ont lies imrques en quoy ils vont par la uior, qui sont faiet^s 
d'cscorcbe de bouays de* boul, o quoy ilx peschent force loups 
marins.’ 

To the list of Beothuk weapons Cabot (in 1542) 
adds lances, darts, clubs, and slings (Harrisse, 
ov. cit. p. 164). The wearing of skins and loin¬ 
cloths (‘ a small payre of breeches’) by both sexes, 
and the use of leggings and moccasins, are alluded 
t/O, in addition to their rnmle of dressing the hair, 
by Jehan Alfonso in 1543; while the Siennese 
Mattioli (1547) stater that the Beothnks went 
naked in summer, but were clad in skins in winter. 
Unlike Steplicns, who descrihekl the Beothnks as 
‘sooty,’v\l^nse and Mattioli term them ‘white’ 
(‘ trds blanclie,’ ‘ gente bianca ’). According to the 
former, moreover, the Beothnks were nomadic, 
while ‘touching their victuals, they eate good 
nieate, but all unsalted, but they drye it, and 
afterward they broyle it, as w^ell fish as flesh. . . . 
They drinke seale oyle, but this is at their great 
feasts.’ Mattioli, however, affirmed that they ate 
both fish and flesh raw, and added that * some of 
them eat human flesh, yet secretly, that their 
“caciqui” may not know it.’ The latter author 


also adds a scanty note on t he Beothuk religion ; 

Sono idolatri, cni adora il Hole, e chi la luna, 
e molte altre sorti de idoli’ (see Harrisse, p. 164 li. ; 
cf. Bonnyca.stle, Neu'foundland in 1842, Ixindon, 
1842, i. 25 f.). 

Whithourne, the first historian of Newfound¬ 
land, describes the a])origines in the following 
terms (Purchas, His Pilgrimes, London, 1()25, IV. x. 
1884): 

‘The naturall InhalMtants of the Couuirie, as they are but 
few In number, so are they something nule and sauage people. 
... In their habits, customs, and manners they reHemble the 
Indians of the Continent . . . they liue altogether in the 
North and West part of the Country, which is seldome fre¬ 
quented by the Pbiglish : But the French and Hisrainf s , . . 
report them to he an ingenious and tractable people . . . (being 
well vsed) they are ready to Hssiat them with great Inliour and 
batience . . , without expectation of other reward, than a little 
Bread, or some such small hire.’ 

In a letter written duly 29, 1612, John Guy thus 
describes the Boothuks at length (Purchas, rv. x. 
1881); 

* They are of a reasonable stature, of an ordinary middle sise, 
they goe bare-headed, wearing their haire somewhat lotig, but 
round ; they haue no Beards ; l)ehind they haue a great locke 
of haire platted with feathers, like a Hawkes Lure, with a 
feather in it standing vprighl by the crowne of the head, and 
a small locke platted before : a short Gown made of Stags skins, 
the Furre innerniost, that ranne downe to the middle of their 
legged, with sleeues to the middle of tlieir arme, and a Beuer 
skin atxMit their necke, was all their apparell. sane that one of 
them had shooes and Mittens, so that all went bare legged, 
and most bare-foote. They are full eyed, of a hlaeke colour ; 
the colour of their haire was diuers, some hlaeke, some hrowne, 
and sotne \ellow, and their faces something Hat ami broad, 
red with Okcr, as all their apnarell is, and the rest of their 
bexly : they are broad bresten, and hould, and stand very 
vpnght.’ 

Like Hayes, the second in command under Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert (Hakluyt, Voyages, Ivondon, 
1600, iii. 153), (duy found the Beothnks friendly, 
although inclined to be thievi.sh. He describes 
their houses as ‘ nothing but Poles set in round 
forme meeting altogether aloft, which they coner 
with Deere skins, tliey are about ten foote broad, 
and in the middle they make their fires.’ Another 
variety of <hvelling was ‘made in a square forme 
with a small roofe.’ Their adornments includecl 
‘shell chains’ (doubtless waimuim), ‘chains of 
leather full of small Periwinckle shels,’ and a 
‘ spitting knife.’ They likewise possessed spruce 
bark Ixjiling-baskets, and had hats ‘sewed hand¬ 
somely with narrow bands about them, set round 
with line white shels’ (Whitbourne, in Purchas, 
IV. X. 1887). It is also tolerably certain that they 
used gaming discs of Ixine similar to those of the 
Micmacs (Culin, 24 RBEW p. 97). 

The highest art of the Beothnks was evidentlv 
attained in their ochre-stained canoes, to widen 
Cartier alludes. These were usually built to hold 
four persons, and are thus described by de I>aet 
{Novus orhis, Leyden, 1633, p. 34): 

* Cymb® ipsis ex corticibus arhorum composit®, viginti ut 
plurimum pciles long®, quinque aut circiter lat® et semilun® 
in mcKlum, ad proraiu atque puppim ero^la' atque incurv®, 
quinque ad summum vectorum capaces; illis utpote levissimis 
umlas Bumma velocitat« secant, easdeiuque cum opus fuerit 
humeris gestant.' 

The last authentic record of this vanished stock 
is contained in John Cartwright’s A’ewnrr/:^ on 
Situation of the Aborigines of Nettfoundland, 
wTitten in 1788 (printed in his daughter’s Life 
and Correspondence of Major Carturright, London, 
1826 , ii. 307 If.). This, however, add.s little new, 
except that the square type of building already 
noted was relatively rare, and that its roof was 
a pyramid rising to a hoop tied to the rafters, 
thus forming a chimney. His most interesting 
information concerns the canoes, which ran straight 
from keel to gunwale, being kept apart at the top 
by a ‘ spreader,’ the removal of which rendered 
it possible to fold the canoe up like a cocked 
hat. 

The Beothuks lived chiefly by the clia.se and 
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by Hshiiig. Tlieir canoesi have alreadv received 
mention, and for tiieir Imnt in^ tlioy encjosied lar^^e 
areas with deer fences, 8 to 10 ft. hij;h, made by 
felling trees in line. These fences, which often 
extended for miles into the interior, served to 
bring the deer doNvn to water, where they were 
taken by the hunters (cf. Jukes, Excursions in 
and about Newfoundland, London, 1842, ii. 132- 
1.33). A distinct racial characteristic of the 
Beothnks, if wo may judge from the account of 
Bonnycastle {op. cit. ii. 267 f.), was that they dug 
within their wigwams small cavities which they 
lined with moss or the soft t^igs of trees, thus 
forming their beds. Their winter wigwams, more¬ 
over, liad small store-nits, about four feet deep 
and usually lined with bir<4i bark ; while each 
village })ossess(*d a wigwam for vapour baths. It 
is also interesting to note that their wigwams of 
skin are said by Peyton to have been rai.sed on 
wooden ])latforms (Jukes, op. cit. ii. 126). 

The IJeothuks also received tlie name of ‘ Red 
Indians (a term often applied erroneously to 
North American Indians in general) from their 
custom, to which repeated allusion is made from 
the time of Guy, of painting themselves, as well 
a.s their bows, arrows, and canoes, with red ochre. 
Physically they were of a liner type than the 
Micmacs, whose bitter enemies they were. The 
last member of the race, Shawnandithit, a woman 
who died at St. John’s in 1829, is de.scribed as 
having a round face with prominent cheek bones, 
somewhat sunken eyes, .small nose, and block hair 
(Lloyd, JAT, 1875, p. 31 ; cf. the portrait of the 
Beothiik woman iJema.'^duit or Waunathoake 
[‘ Mary March ’J, reproiluced from Lady Hamilton’s 
drawing, in Prowse, Hid. of Neufoundland, 
London, 1895, p. 384). The Beothuks were mono¬ 
gamous, and the women \vere chaste (Lloyd, JAI, 

1876 , p. 228). 

2 . History.—The history of the Beothuks finds 
its wretched parallel only too readily. The brutal 
excesssesof the English in Tasmania and Australia, 
of American frontiersmen and cowboys, of the 
Sj)aniard 8 in the Antilles, and of the Belgians in 
the Congo—it is all the same dreary story'. It is 
evident that, when Newfoundland was first dis¬ 
covered, its inhabitants were peaceful, and they 
long remained on friendly terms with the Frencn 
and Basque h.shermen. With the inability of 
primitive peoples to recognize property rights of 
others than their own tribes, however, they, in 
their excur.siona to the .seacoa.st in summer for cod 
and salmon, appropriated European nets, iron, or 
whatever el.se they could lay their hands on. The 
Europeans sought revenge, and, as Cartw'right 
^ys, ‘ they were harassed from post to post, from 
island to island, so that neither sea nor land could 
afford them shelter.’ By the time of the English 
settlements the Beothuks had fled to the north 
and north-we.st of Newfoundland. Thence they 
carried on such depredations against the whites 
that by the middle of the 18th cent, the French 
offered rewards for their heads. To add to their 
distress, Micmacs emigrated from Nova Scotia in 
considerable numbers during the 18th cent., and 
bitter war broke out between the two stocks, 
culminating in a battle at the eastern end of 
Grand Pond about 1770. With the Na.skapi, or 
Algonquian Montagnais of Labrador, on the other 
hand, they remained on terms of friendship, 
though they despised the Eskimos for their un¬ 
cleanly habits (Jukes, op. cit. ii. 131); and it was 
even supposed by Bonnycastle {op. cit. ii. 251 f.) 
that the few remnants of the Beothuks migrated 
m a body to Labrador, since in the Bay of Seven 
Isl^ands there suddenly api)eared a par^ of Indians 
who were neither E.skimo 8 nor Montagnais. 
Though the actual fate of the stock is not certainly 


known, they juobably perished gradually from the 
hostility of whites and Micmacs, complicated by 
famine and disease. Their number seems never 
to have been large. John Miison, writing between 
1618 and 1619, records ‘few savages in Uie north, 
none in the south’ (Prowse, op. cit. ji. 107); Cart¬ 
wright (1798) estimated them at 450; but about 
1825, Shawnandithit said that only fourteen of her 
trilw were alive (Lloyd, JAI, 1876, p. 228). The 
last Beothuks, except three women, one of whom 
(Shawnandithit) was brought to St. John’s, were 
seen on the ice in New Bay in the winter of 1823 
(Bonnyca.stlq, op. cit. ii. 263 f.). In 1827 the 
Beothic Institution was founded for the civilization 
of the Beothuks; but the expedition of Cormack, 
undertaken under its auspices, utterly failed to 
tind even a single niemlwr of the trit)e, though 
there was evidence that Beothuks liad fled ju.st 
before his approach (Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 265 
276). 

3 . Relics.—The relics oi the Beothukan stock, 
of which the Public Mu.seurn of St. John’s contain.^ 
important .specimens, include mortar-shaped vessels, 
spear-heads, arrow-heads, gouges, and axe.s, all of 
stone. Bone ornaments, u.sed for adorning the 
hair or dres.s, and decorated with right-angled 
triangles, have also been found, as well as carvings 
on ivory and on the tusks or bones of walrus, 
.seals, and deer, all those objects l>eing dyed a deep 
sienna. On the skeleton of a man found near 
Gomfort Hea«l in 1888 was a medicine bag con¬ 
taining several charms of carved lione, strips of 
wampum, a brilliant piece of iron pyrites, and a 
number of bird skulls, some of the.se objects oh 
viously being religious in character (Mncdougall, 
in Trans. Canadian Inst. ii. 101 f.). In this con¬ 
nexion it should lie noted that the Beothuks 
kindled their tires from tlm down of the cyanocitta 
cristnta (Lloyd, JAI, 1876, j). 225). llio stock 
seems, however, to have lind no knowledge of 
pottery, though they possibly made soaj^stone 
vessels {ib. p, 29), unless these were of Eskimo 
origin (cf. Browse, op. cit. p. 591), especially as 
the Eskimos in Labrador manufactured soap- 
.>tone lamps (Hough, in Report of U. S. Nat. 
Musemn, 1896, p. 1041 f.). >Vhat is still more 


A point of more than usual interest is the fact 
that the Beothuks aj)parently did not practise 
scalping, but the more primitive American Indian 
custom of cutting off the head (cf. Friederici, 
Skalpieren und dhnlirhe Kricgsgcbriiuche in Avier- 
ika, Bnin.swick, 1906, passim). Thus when, in 
1810, the Beothuks killed two of the marines of 
Lieutenant Buchan, the heads of the victims 
were cut off and carried away (Prowse, op. cit. 
p. 385). 

4 , Language.—Our knowledge of the Beothuk 
language, which bears no known relation to any 
other American Indian tongue, rente on two 
vocabularies (not altogether free from Micmae 
loan-words) obtained from the w'omen Shawnan¬ 
dithit and Dema.sduit (‘Mary March’), and con¬ 
taining aliout 330 words. These are only lexico¬ 
graphical in value, giving no hint of morphology 
or syntax. 

5 . Religious beliefs.—Naturally data concerning 
the religion of the Beothuks are extremely scanty, 
and must in part be re-constructed cautiously from 
rather vague implications. According to Broughton 
(quoted by Ansnacb, Hist, of the Island of New- 
foundlana, London, 1819, p. 457), * they had some 
knowledge of a Supreme Being,’ and they believed 
that men and women were originally created from 
a certain number of 'arrows stuck fast in thn 
ground, and that the dead went into a far country, 
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there to make merry with their friends.’ The 
implication of a hostile Micrnac, that the Beothuks 
posHessed no religion, is witiiout value, especially 
as he expressly declared that no Micrnac uncferstood 
the Beothukan dialect (Chappell, Voyfxgeof H.M.S. 
Hosamond to Newfoundland^ London, 1818, p. 71). 
That they had a very keen sense of the future life 
is shown by their care in the disposal of the dead, 
and by the objects found interred with them, 
'riiore were four types of graves. One class of 
burial-place resembled a hut 10 ft. long, 8-9 ft. 
broad, and 4-6 ft. high in the centre, with a floor 
of souare poles and a roof covered with bark, the 
whole being well protected against the weather 
and the intrusions of wild beasts (cf. the description 
of the grave of Demasduit [‘Mary March’j given 
by Lloyd, JAl^ 1875, p. 32). In tne second mode 
of burial the body was wrapped in birch bark, and, 
with the property of the deceased, was place<l on 
a sort of scafl’ola about 4^ ft. from the ground. 
This scaft’old was made of four posts, alxjut 7 ft. 
high, fixed perpendicularly in the ground so as to 
sustain a kina of crib ft. long by 4 ft. broad, 
with a floor, made of small squared beams laid 
close together horizontally, on which the corpse 
and its belongings rested. A third method was by 
l>ending the nody together, wrapping it in birch 
bark, and enclosing it in a kina of box. This 
receptacle, which was made of small squared sticks 
laid on each other horizontally and notched at the 
corners to fit closely, was laid on the ground. It 
was about 4 ft. long, 3 ft. broad, and 2^ ft. deep, 
and was lined with birch bark for protection against 
the weather. The body usually lay on the right 
side, though the skeleb^n of a boy found in 1886 
(Macdougall, qp. cit, ii. 102 ) had been placed on 
the left. A fourth, and more common, mode of 
Beothuk burial was to wrap the body in birch 
bark, and to lay it, covered with a heap of stones, 
on the surface of the ground in some retired spot. 
Occasionally in this lost form of burial, the body, 
thus wrapped up, was put a foot or two under¬ 
ground, tile grave then being covered with stones. 
If, however, the soil was sandy, graves were dug, 
and no stones were placed above them. The 
Betjthuk cemeteries were located at definite places, 
to which the dead were brought from long distances 
(Lloyd, loc. cit.). 

The Beothukan belief in a future life receives 
additional testimony from their custom of laying 
beside or on the grave, bows, arrows, and other 
implements of warfare. The grave of Demasduit 
(‘Mary March’) and her husband, moreover, con¬ 
tained small models of a male and female child 
and of canoes, in addition to cooking utensils of 
birch bark ; while with the body of the boy already 
alluded to were buried food (salmon and trout), 
two pairs of moccasins, and other things. The 
interment of religious objects with a corpse near 
Comfort Hewl has been noted above (§ 3 ; cf. also 
Lloyd and Macdougall, loc. cit.). 
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BERAR.—I. Position,—Berar, otherwise known 
as the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, is a province 
of India, lying between I'J^ 35' and 21“ 47' north 
latitude, and 75“ 59' and 79“ 11' east longitude. It 
is bounded on the novtli by the Satpura range and 
the river Tapti, which separate it from the Central 
Provinces; on the east its boundary is tlie river 
Wardha, on the south the Penganga ; on the west 
lie portions of the Nizam’s Dominions and of the 
Presidency of Bombay. Its total area is 17,710 
square miles ; and it is divided into three regions ; 
the Melghat, or hilly tract to the north, thf 3 
Payanghat, or central plain, and the Balaghat, or 
upland to the south. 

2 . History.—The history of the Province is so 
far relevant to its religion that it illustrates the 
mixture of races and the disturbing influence of 
the successive governments. 

In the Epic period it formed part of the kingdom of Vidarbha, 
the first settled Aryan country south of the Vindhyan range 
(BG 1 . L 136). Its name survives in that of Bidar in the 
Ilyderabad State, and has been doubtfully connected with that 
of Berar, the derivation of which is uncertain. Authentic 
history l^||(ins with the occupation by the Andhra dynasty 
(B.c. 220-a,d. 236). They were followed by various non-Aryan 
chieftains, who gave way to the Chilukya, R&shi,rakula, lloysala 
BalLala, and Yiuiava dynasties in succession. In a.d. 1294 the 
Muhammadans appeared on the 8<^ne, w-hen Al4-ud-din captured 
the stronghold of Deogiri or Daulatabad—a raid which was 
repeated by Malik Kifur in a.d. 13tJ9. The country subsequently 
fell to tlie Bahmani kings of the Deccan and to those of 
Ahmadnagar. It was conquered by the MughaLs under Akbar 
In 1596, and remained under them until the fall of the Empire, 
when, desolated by constant war in the 18th cent., it passed to 
the .\iz4ni of Hyderibad in 1804. In 1863 the Niz&m leased it 
to the British, and In 1902 a fresh treaty confirming this cession 
was concluded. In the following year it ceased to be an 
independent administration, and was incorporated with the 
Central Provinces. 

3 . Population.—At the Census of 1901 the wpu- 
lation amounted to 2,754,016. In the more fertile 
parts the predominant caste is the Kunbi, which 
forms the chief element in the Maratha people. 
They are classed by Risley (Cemus India, 1901, i. 
503) as Scyjtho-Dravidian ; but there is no evidence 
that the 8aka or Scythian tribes ever penetrated 
this region, and the Kunbi are of non-Aryan origin, 
possibly leavened by some intruding strain from 
the eastern or western coast. Next in numerical 
importance are the Mhar and Mang, almost pure 
non-Aryans, regarded by orthodox Hindus as foul 
out-castes. The forest tribes principally occupy 
the Gawilgafh hills in the Melghftt to the north, 
those of the greatest numerical importance being 
the Gond (74,280), Andh (39,679), Korku (28,393), 
and Bhil (5,704). In the population as a whole the 
Aryan element is scanty. There is a notable 
absence of important cities or towns, and the 
population is largely rural. Naturidly their 
religion is of a primitive type, little influenced by 
the movements which in the more advanced pro¬ 
vinces have so profoundly afl'ected belief. 

4 . Religious statistics.—According to the Census 
of 1901, Hindus numbered 2,388,016 (86-7 percent 
of the total); Animists, 129,964 (4*7 per cent); 
Muhammadans, 212,040 (7 6 per cent); Christians, 
2,376 (0 08 per cent). Hinduism is thus the chief 
religion, and here, as is the case in other provinces, 
it is impossible to draw a clear line of aLstinction 
between Hindus and Animists. 

5 . The higher Hinduism.—(a) Saivism. —The 
beliefs of the nigher classes do not materially dilfer 
from those prevailing in other provinces. The 
creed most popular with Brahmans is that knovm 
as Smftrta (Skr. smrti, ‘authoritative tradition’) 
preached by Sahkar&ch&rya in the beginning of the 
8 tli cent. A.D. It is the highest form of Vedantic 
pantheism. From the point of view of sect most 
Brahmans rank as ^aivas, the simplicity of the cult 
of Siva recommending it in preference to that of 
the other greater gods. But, as is the case in other 
parts of India, the mass of the population if 
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ignorant or careless of the restrictions of sect, anti 
they worship ail or any of tlie recognized deities. 
Next to tlie Smarta the most important tSaiva sects 
are the Lingayat and the Njlth. The former is 
described in a special article; the latter are 
connectetl with the Gosaiii or GosSvi of other parts 
of the country. Most of the Nftth ailo[>t a secular 
life and are known as Sanjmgi, the ascetic minority 
being called Yogi. The latter are now very rare, and 
the majority of tlie Order live by weaving, fortune¬ 
telling, ana charming, such as making magical 
passes over the sick with a bunch of peacocks’ 
leathers; others are simple mendicants, leading 
about a little performing bull, known as nandi, 
the ‘vehicle’ of Siva. The regular (iosavl Order 
is chielly nuule up of youths dedicated by their 
parents to the god. They act as spiritual a<lvi8er3 
[guru) to the lower castes, by whom they are found 
more accommodating tlian llrahmans, as they 
permit the use of meat^and spirituous liquor (Kitts, 
o6). Most of the Saivas, however, prefer to 
worship the local manifestations of the deity, such 
as Khandoba and Bhairoba or Bhairava, the gieat 
guardian-deities of the Deccan. A dog is tied at 
the shrine of the former when sacritice is done 
before his image, and the Ilatkar, a pastoral tribe, 
flog each other severely at the temples of the latter 
(Lyall, Gazf’tteer, IIH)). 

(6) Vni^navi^fH .—Tlie V^aisnavas of Berar include 
a few followers of Kamdnuja and of Itanianand ; 
but many are disciples of Madhavach.irya, some of 
VallabhachArya, and others of the Bengal school of 
Chaitanya. Their increase in mo<lern times is 
largely due to immigration from N. and W. India 
(Kitts, 61). Their favourite deity is Balaji, the 
infant Krsna, who is regarde<l as tlie god of wealth 
and prosj»erity, and at Basim he lias the finest 
modem temple in the province. 

The most interesting modern Vaisijava sect is that of the 
Manbh&v (Skr. tnahdiitU)hdva, ‘ dignified,'‘ virtuousIt was 
founded by Chakradhara, a Karhada Hrafmian, who is regarded 
as an incarnation of their deity Dattatreya, and was propagated 
by his disciple NagabhajA, who is called the Igwt Preceptor 
A.D. 1236-1302) under the Yadava princes of .Maharashtra 
R. O. Bhandarkar, Time* of hidia, 15th Nov. 1907). They 
ar« divided into a celibate section (Bairdgi) and one. of married 
householders ((ihamtsi). The former include both monks and 
nuns; the latter are divided into the nominal adherents 
(BholA), who accept the principles of the Order so far as they 
do not conflict with the rules of caste, and those who ignore 
caste distinctions. The iMflibate monks shave the whole'head 
and face, while the nuns have their hair removed by a male 
barber. They either live in monasteries or wander from place 
to place ; they eat no meat and drink no w.ater in Uie presence 
of an idol; both sexes wear black clothes and ear-rings and 
rosaries of the black basil wood (Odasi) sacred to Vi^uu-Rr^V^^ 
They are a quiet, thrifty, or^lerly people ; one of their chief 
rules is never to take life, and they are careful not to visit or 
eat at a place where a murder or an accidental death may have 
occurre<i. Their gcxis are Dattatreya, a deified saint wo^hlpped 
as an incarnation of the triad —lirahma, Vi^jju, and Siva—or 
more especially of Vi^iju and Krst^a. Their scripture is the 
Bhdaavad-gitd, and they follow the teaching of a jwntiff, known 
as the Karahjkar Mahant, whose seat isatlildhpur in Ber&r. 
Their rejection of the manifold saints and ortho<lox gods has 
brought them into conflict with Bnahmans; but they are held 
in much respect by lower caste Hindus. They have no belief 
in the agency of spirits, holding that the aiseases usually 
attributed to them are the result of sins committed in this or 
in a former life. The initiation formula is communicated to the 
female branch by a sejiior nun. Each sex contains five grades 
of greater or inferior dignity. The dea<l are buried, not 
cremated. When a Mahant, or pontiff, dies, his corpse is washed, 
placed in a raised mmI, worshipix'<f, tied in a litter in a sitting 
posture, and carried to burial, not in one of the ordinary 
cemeteries, but in a clean place selected by the brethren, where 
the grave is sprea<l witli salt, the corj>8e laid on its left side 
facing the east, and a coconut is broken on the skull as a 
commut.ation of a sacrifice (PR ii. 10(5), After burial all trao.es 
of the grave are ohliterated, and no tomb is rai.sed—to avoid the 
po th of a cult of tile de.ad man. Like man^' 

V’aisua\a !|h\ iia\e been accused of immorality; in 

foniv r li.iif;t •< i, 1 th.it marriage between a monk and a nun 
was syiiiiHjii/rrl \,\ tiuf pair laying their wallets close together— 
a praciic,- iio\\ l.-nicd by the iiu'inbers. Their numbers are 
decreasiu.r, hut tins is perhaps due to the fact that in the 
present day ' join the celiiiato section. In 1901 they 
(lumbered ht-rar (Kitts, 6211.; BO xU. 120ff. xvll. 

181 ff.). 


6. Popular Hinduism.—The popular faith of the 
province has been fully described by Sir A. Lyall, 
whose classification (Asiatic Studies^, i. 9fl‘.) is 
here followed. (1) The worship of mere stocks 
and stones, and of local configurations, which are 
unusual or grotesque in size, shape, or position. 
This includes not only the worship of natural ob- 
iects connected by legend with .some deity or saint, 
but extends to ‘ the ohallic rites, to the Saligrftm, 
or fossil, in which Vishnu is manifest, and to all 
that class of notions which entirely separate the 
outward image from the power really worshipped. 
So that at last we emerge into pure symboli.sm, 
as when anything appears to be selected arbitrarily 
to serve as a visible point for spiritual adoration.’ 

(2) The worship of tilings inanimate, which are 
gifted with mysterious motion, such as water, 
lire, the sun, and trees. For instance, in an eddy 
of the Tapti, wootl, when floated down, sometimes 
disappears in a subtciTaneaii passage, to avoid 
which the Gonds propitiate the river-deity with the 
sacrifice of a goat; Slahishoba (Skr. nuihlsha, ‘ a 
bullalo’) is a buflalo-goil which lives under water 
and ilemaruls propitiation. The worship ol fire in 
the form of the Vcilii; Agni has disappeared, but it 
is reverenceil at the Brahman lire-sacrilice (hnoina). 
The .8uri is tlie tribal deity of the wild Korkfi of 
the northern hills, and he is also worshipped by all 
Hiiulus untler dillerent conceptions and doctrines 
regarding hi.s personality. By the jungle-dueller 
the tree is feared as possessing sentient existence 
and mysterious potency, proved by its waving 
branches ami the weird sounds which occasionally 
proceed from it. At a later stage trees which are 
fruitful or toxic are honoured, or a certain 8j)ecies 
is appropriated by one god, or a spirit seems to 
dwell in a great solitary trunk or in a gloomy 
grove. In the last ca.se such places are hii(l under 
tabu, and no one dares to cut a tree or even to use 
the fallen branches os lirewooil. The custom of 
tying rags on trees, in order to bring the worshipper 
into communion with the indwellinj^ spirit, is 
common, and one class of such tree.s is known as 
Chindiyft Deo, ‘ the deity of tatters,’ where, if one 
present a rag in season, one may chance to get 
good clothes (Lyall, (JazfMeer^ lUl ; Kitts, 47 i.). 

(3) The worship of animals which are feared. This 

is illustrated by the cult of Wagh Deo (Skr. 
vydghray ‘tiger’), who is propitiated by those who 
frequent the jungle; and by the refusal of 
gardeners to inform sportsmen when a tiger or a 
leopard has taken up its quarters in their planta¬ 
tions, as they believe that the garden ceases to 
produce fruit when one of tliese animals is killed 
tln re (Lyall, Gazeffeer, 61 f., IDOf.). In the same 
cla.ss is the cult of the snake, which is everywhere 
feared and reverenced, and of the monkey, which 
ha.s now been appropriated by the Vai^navas in 
the form of the monlcey-god, HanumAn. (4) Tlie 
worship of visible thing.s, animate or inanimate, 
which are directly or indirectly useful and profit¬ 
able, or which possess any incomprehensible 
function or property. Such is the reverence paid 
to oxen, anti the worship of implements, such as 
the fisherman’s net, the scribe’s pen, tlie banker’s 
account-books (PH ii. ISStt*. ; cf. MacCiilloch, 
Childhood of Fiction, 200 ff.). (5) The worship of 

a spirit (deo), a thing without form and void—the 
vague impersonation of the uneasy sensations 
which come upon people in the dark, in forests, or 
deserts. The site of the manifestation of such 
spirits is marked by a pile of stones, to which every 
passer-by contributes, or by rags or charms tied to a 
cliff or tree ; or such beings are supposed to haunt 
an old banyan-tree or a ruined temple, (6) The 
worship of dead relatives, and other deceased 
persons known in life to the worshipper. Such are 
the worship of ancestors, and the attempt to recall 
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the Hpiiit in a atoiie up at the grave, which 

is reverently worshipped for a tiir>e and then 
<lecently disposed of. (7) The worship at shrines 

persons wlio had a great reputation during life, 
or who died in some strange or mysterious way. 
In the worsliip of Chiind Klian at almost every fort 
in Berftr we have perhaps a survival of the 
foundation-sacrilice (Tylor, Primitive Culture^y i. 
104 fF. ; MacCulloch, Childhood of Fictioriy 427). 
The Banjarfi ig.v.) tribe worship a notorious 
bandit, and M. itayrnond, the French commander, 
has been canonized. Besides these there is a host 
of saints and worthies whose shrines are found in 
all parts of the Province. ( 8 ) In some cases persons 
of this class rise to the rank of demi gods or 
subordinate deities, and are worsldpped in temples 
—a nhase of tlie local beliefs fully illustrated by 
Lyall (Asiatic Sttidies^y i. 30 fl*.), who has, however, 
extended too far the ancestor-cult as an assumed 
origin of the theogony (see Ance.stor-wok.ship). 
The remaining forms of the local beliefs illustrated 
by the same writer—the worship of manifold local 
incarnations of the elder deities; of departmental 
deities; of the supreme gods of Hinduism and of 
their ancient incarnations and person ideations, as 
recorded in the Brtihmanical scriptures—form part 
of the gmicral ollicial Hinduism, which is not 
peculiar to Berar. 

7 . Animism. — The general types of Animism 
current in the province have been described in 
the last paragrapli. That of the forest-dwellers 
closely agrees with the beliefs of the cognate 
trilies (see Draviuians, BinT.s, Goxps). Tlie 
religion of the Korkus, Goiids, and Andhs lias \ 
lieen described by Kitts (p. 77 f.) and C. A. Elliott i 
(Settlement Rep. Hoshnngabady 1867, p. 25011’.). 
The special class of sorcerers who are believed to 
control hailstorms and exercise wide influence over ! 
the jicosantry is noteworthy. At the Dasahra ' 
feast the sorcerer (gdrpagaH) mixes up samples 
of all kinds of grain grown in the village, and 
over them sprinkles the blood of the victim otl'ered 
to DurgA. The grain is then shaken up and 
divided among a number of small iH)t.s, each of 
which is assigned to a certain period of the stuuson 
during which hail may be cxpecteil. Over these, 
secret charms are recited. The pots are in.s|>ected 
daily, and, if there l>e danger of hail during the 
period represented by any pot, the grain in it is 
oelieved to bubble up, in which event Durga must 
l>e propitiated with a victim, whose blood is allowed 
to drip into the pot—after which the ominous 
bubbling ceases. Maruti, the monkey-god and 
villa^^e-protector, must also be propitiated; but 
this IS simply done by blowing a horn at his shrine 
or in some other part of the village (Lyall, 
Gazetteery 208 ; Kitts, 60). 

Toternism is indicated by the institution of 
guardians (devak)y also common to the Deccan and 
the west Districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
The guardian is usually some animat or tree ; but 
ometinies natural objects are included, such as 
one of their trade implements among artisans. 
Whatever the guardian may be, it is treated with 
respect. If it be an animal, its flesh is tabu; if 
it be a material object, it is worshipped at marriage 
and at the attainment of puberty. The Prabhii 
caste, when a youth is initiated into the privileges 
of caste by the binding of the sacred cord, mark 
their guardian-pot with coloured paint, place 
various ofl’erings in it, close the lid and tie a string 
round it, and finally light a stone lamp before it 
(Campbell, Notes oyi the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Customy 1885, p. 8 tt‘.)* The guardian is regarded 
as the head of the family, and persons pos¬ 
sessing a common guardian cannot intermarry. 
Toternism is thus at present largely a social 
institution, and is closely analogous to the customs 


in Bengal (see BENGAL, p. 490 ; Frazer, Totemismy 

68 (F.). 

The spirits of the dead are supposed to bring 
disease upon children. The munjdy or ghost of a 
boy invested with the sacred thread who has died 
before marriage, is l>elieved to be envious of the 
good fortune of otliers, and specially malignant. 
To avoid his ill-will, the child is called by an 
opprobrious name (see Crooke, PR ii. 4 ); or his 
father gives a feast at a banyan-tree to the 
unmarried males of the village ; or he employs an 
exorcist, who nropitiates the unmarried male dead 
of the household, sprinkles water over which sacred 
texts have been recited over the mouth and eyes 
of the child, and calls on the evil spirit to state 
who he is and how he gained entry. Finally, the 
spirit, by a tap of the wand of the exorcist, is 
persuaded to depart, whereupon the child takes 
an old shoe—an article which repel.s spirits—to a 
sacred flg-tree, at the foot of which he is supposed 
to fall senseless, and tlius to become freed from 
the iiicubu.s. A nail is then driven into the tree 
to confine the spirit, or it is induced to enter a 
bottle which is buried deep underground (ih. i. 162, 
ii. 14). Kites of a similar kind are i)erfurmed to 
repel or propitiate the ghost of a married woman 
(nuinu'in) who is specially hostile to her own sex, 
and that of a child (jhuting) who has died before 
investiture with the sacred thread (Kitts, 53 f.). 

The belief in sorcery and witchcraft affecting 
man and beast is wide-spread. The witch is 
feared rather than respected, but her power is 
believe<l to cea.se when her teeth fall out. The 
more Hinduized pea.'^antry worship Ganpati or 
Gaiie^a, god of lucK, before starting on a journey 
or other enterprise ; but the common people trust 
more to meeting omens. If a ring-dove enters the 
house, it is abandoned for three days, and purified 
by leading a cow inside, and giving food and alms 
to Brahmans (ib. 49). 

8 . Sikhs and Jains.—Besides the orthodox Sikhs 
—immigrants from the Panjab—some members of 

, the Banjara (q.v.) tribe recorded themselves as 
I Sikhs at the last (Census. Sikhs generally are most 
j numerous on the Hyderabad frontier in the neigh- 
j bourhood of the tomb of their Guru Govind at 
Nander (Chinoy, 57 f.). The early influence of the 
Jains is shown by numerous temples, such as those 
at Sirpur, Muktagiri, and Karanja. The present 
Jains consist largely of immigrants from Bomhaj% 
Riijputana, and Central India, who are attracted 
by trade. The cave-temples at Patur Shaikh 
BabA—a site w'hich, as its name shows, has been 
since occupied by a Musalman saint—seem to be 
Br.ahinanical (Fergusson-Burgess, Cave TempleSy 
428). 

9 . Muhammadans.—IslAm is increasing its num¬ 
bers not so much from proselytism as by the 
greater fecundity of its member.s, the facts of 
which have been fully illustrated in the case of 
Bengal (see Bengal, § 41 ). The faith has been 
inucti corrupted by the local Animism, a.s is shown 
by tlio prevalence of the cult of hermits and 
martyrs, to whose shrines, for the sake of their 
ofl'erings, even Hindus are admitted. Some 
Muhammadans secretly engage Brahmans to wor¬ 
ship the local goils, retain their Hindu surnames, 
ana employ the village astrologer to select an 
auspicious day for marriages (Lyall, Gazetteery 
194 ; Chinoy, 1 . 55 f.). 

10. Christians.—Christians, now numbering2375, 
have increa.sed owing to missionary efl’orts during 
recent famines. The vtust majority of them are 
native converts attached to the fourteen mission 
stations established in the Province. Enumerated 
by denominations, the largest congregations belong, 
in order, to the Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
Methotiist, and Presbyterian Churches. 
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For the history ; V. A. Smith, Early History of India^, IDOS ; 

Grant Duff, History of the Mnhrattas'^, 1873; articles in the 

rovtiicial (ia. etteer ixm\ I)nperial Gazetteer. 

W. CUOOKE. 

BERBERS AND N. AFRICA. 

[Rene Basset.] 

i. Paganish .—Whatever oi)inion rmay be hel«i 
e^arding the complex origin of tlie races wliieh, 
uiuh'r tlie general name of Berher.s, inhabited, ami 
still inhabit, all the north of North Africa, from 
the Mediterranean to the Sudan and from the 
Atlantic to Egj'pt, they form a linguistic unity ; 
and it is only l)y starting from this point of view 
that we can hope to re-construct their ancient re¬ 
ligion. But, at the very outset, we tind ourselves 
face<l with a difficulty which is almost insoluble. 
Although there was unity in their language, this 
wa.s by no means the case in their religion, i.e. 
their pagan religion. Moreover, tlie uncertaint 3 ' 
which still exists concerning the decinhering of the 
Libyan inscriptions deprives us of tlieir hell), and 
obliges us to have recourse to the scanty informa¬ 
tion suiiplied by foreigners, who have not ahva^'s 
distinguisheil the native from the borrowed elements 
in the beliefs and ceremonies of which they have 
handed down account.^. 

I. Mountain-worship. — It seems that irregu¬ 
larities of the ground—mountains, caves, and rocks 
—were regarded by the Berbers, if not as deities, at 
least as .seats of divine beings. Therefore, at least 
in the west, Mount Atlas—‘the pillar of Heaven,’ 
as it was called by the people of the country in 
the time of Herodotus (Hist. iv. 184)—mu.st have 
been the object of their worship. Pliny the Elder 
(HN V. i. 6) writes as follow.s : 

‘ In the very middle of the sands Mount Atlaa rears ita head 
to the skies, rujfged and hare on the side facinif the ocean to 
which it jfives its name ; but, on the side which faces Africa, 
very shady, covered with woods arul watere<i by pushing springs; 
fertUe in fruits of all kinds, which grow of their own accord 
, . . and are sufficient to satisfy all desire. During the day 
not a single inhabitant is seen ; everything preserves a deep 
silence, like the awful silence of the desert. As men approach 
the mountain, a religious fear seizes their hearts, e8j)ecially at 
the sight of the summit raised above the clouds and apparently 
close to the circle of the moon.’ 

This information is confirmed by Maximus of 
Tyre (Dissertationes, viii. 57) : 

‘Tlie Western Libyans Inhabit a long narrow strip of land 
surrounded by the sea. The extremity of this peninsula the 
ocean envelopes with heavy waves and currents. This they 
regard os the sanctuary and the image of Atlas. Now, Atlas 
is a hollow mountain, very lofty, opening out towards the sea 
as a theatre towards the sky. The simce which stretches to 
the middle of the mountain is a narrow fertile valley covered 
with trees on which fruits are seen. Looking from the summit 
is like looking into the depths of a well. It is impossible to go 
down into it betiause of the steepness of the slope ; besides. 
It is not allowed. The wonderful thing about this pla<^ is that, 
at high tide, the ocean covers the banks and spreads all over 
the fields ; the waves rise up towards Atlas, and the water can 
be seen standing up against it like a wall, without flowing into 
the hollow part or falling to the ground; but between the 
mountain and the water there is a great deal of air and a hollow 
wood. For the Libyans it is both a temple and a god, the 
object by which they swear, and a statue.’ 

The Atlas of which he is speaking is evidently 
the Atlas of Morocco. Its native name, Dyris or 
Addiris (cf. in the Guanch dialect of Tenerifl'e, 
adar, ‘cliff’ ; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, adar, 
‘mountain’), has been preserved by l%ny the 
Elder (HN V. i. 13) and Solinus (Polyhistor, § ^). 
But the Greek and Manichiean conception of Atlas 
supporting the world might be found in the name 
which, according to Galindo, the Guanches of 
Teneriffe gave to God, viz. Atguaychcefunataman* 

' he who supports the Heavens.’ It would naturally 

* In this extraordinary and evidently corrupted name, it Is 
Impossible to decipher, even approximately, more than the last 
part ataman, which is an erroneous form of achaman, * god.' 


have been applied to Mount Teyde in Teneriffe. 
Guanch mythology', however, a.ssigned another 
idle to this mountain. It must be taken for granted 
that the present Bui Qornin (the ancient Bal- 
caranensis), who rules Tunis, and whose name 
re-aiipears in the deity worshipped there (Satumus 
Jialcaranensis), wa.s venerated in primitive times by 
the Berbers, before the Phmnicians hatl installed 
their Baal * tliere, on whom Saturn was super¬ 
imposed, .sometimes represented as mounted on 
a lion (OIL viii. ‘20437, ‘20448) or accompanied by 
the e])ithet Sobare(n)sis at Henchir Bu Beker 
(ib. 1‘2390, 1‘2392). I'lio Baal ^arnaim, who was 
worshipped there by the I’humicians, and, un¬ 
doubt e<ll 3 ' ill imitation of them, by tlie natives, 
was a purely Semitic deity, like the Baal of 
Hermon or the Baal of Lebanon,! whose naredros 
was Tanit Pene Baal, mentioned in a runic in¬ 
scription of Borj Jed id. Probably the same thing 
happened with the cult of Ba'al Haman at Dugga. J 
Dedications to Saturn are, however, very fre¬ 
quent in the Latin inscriptions of Africa, and the 
name of Satiirnius is often mentioned. M'e may 
cite at Ain Zana (Diana) a dedication, ‘ Deo frugum 
Saturno frugifero Augusto ’ (OIL viii. 4581), 
and at Fontaine - Ghaude an inscription, ‘Deo 
Sancto frugifero’ (ib. 177‘20). A Latin inscription, 
found at some distance from Aumale, is addressed 
to the genius of the mountain, Pa.storia(nen)si 8 , 
who gives shelter from the viohmee of the wind 
(ib. 9180) ; there i.s al.so one at Chemtu in Tunisia 
to the genius of the mountain (ib. 14588). Even 
in our day certain mountains excite among the 
Tuaregs a religious fear which the 3 ’ cannot over¬ 
come. But it is not the terrifying appearance of 
the mountains that inspires the fear; it is the genii 
who dwell in them. This belief existed even 
from the time of Pliny the Elder. Reprinlucing a 
passage from the Ptriplus of Hanno, ho places 
in Atlas the i’Egipanes and the Satyrs, whom 
the Carthaginian traveller locates much further 
.south (Perij/lus, § 14) ; the same pas.sage is also 
quoted by Solinus (Polyhistor, § 29). In the l‘2th 
cent, of our era an anonymous Arabian writer 
mentioned similar bein^ in a mountain of the 
Sahara, but his story bears the clear stamp of 
Mu.salm&n l)eliefs.§ It tells of the mountain of 
Felfel, which holds within it the remains of 
numerous towns abandoned because of the genii ; 
during the night people see their fires there and 
hear their whistling and singing. Among the 
Azger Tuaregs the grove of Idinen, 30 kilometres 
to the north of Ghat, is the object of a superstitious 
terror, and no one would dare to penetrate it. 
Barth, who explored it, almost died of thirst 
without, however, having found any of the ruins 
which w’ere said to be there.jl Among the Ahaggar, 
Mount Udan is regarded in the same way, and 
the name given to the m 3 ’ 8 terious beings who 
inhabit it, alhinan (from Arab, al-jinn), shows 
clearly that an Arab belief has come to be aiided 
to a suiJerstition of Berber origin.IT The Kudiat, 
to the north of Temanghaset and to the east of 
Hainan, is likewise the object of fears of this 
kind.*‘* In the Canary Islands, Mount Teyde, 

* Cf. Toutain, ‘ Le Sanctuaire do Saturnus Balcaranenolt au 
Djebel Bou Kornin,’ in M6lantjes de VEcoU de Home, vol. xii., 
and De Satumi dei in .^rica romana eultu, Paris, 1894 ; 
Ferr^re, La Situation retigieuse de PA/rique romaxne depuis 
la An du ive siicle, Paris, 1897, p. 80. 

t Cf. Laffrani^e. Ettide sur les religions simitiques, Paris, 1906. 

t Carton, Le Sanctuaire de Ba'aX Satume a Dounna. Paris 
1897. 

§ A. de Krenier, Description de PAfriqve, Vienna, 1862, n. 69. 

I Barth, Reisen u. Knideck. in Nord- u. Centr.-Afrika, 
Gotha, 1866, i. 228-286; Duveyrier, Les Touarega du Nord 
Paris, 1864, p. 416. 

H Duvevrier. op. oil. p. 416 f.; Benhazera, Six mois ohez Us 
Touwreg du Ahaggar. Algiers, 1908, p, 00. 

•“de Motylinskl, ‘Voyage H Abalessa et 4 la Koudia,' in 
Bulletin du ComiU de PAfrique frangaise, Oct. 1907, p. 267 flf 
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where hell {echeyde) was supposed to be, was 
inhabited by a demon of the name of Guayota 
or liuayota. The demon of Palma was called 
Irutne* 

2. Rock-worship.—Rock-worship is naturally 
joined with mountain-worship. Pliny the Elder 
\HN II. ii. 44) and Pomponius Mela {dt iSitu Orbis 
i. 8) tell of a rock in Cyrenaica consecrated to 
the South Wind : ‘ if it is touched by the hand of 
man, immediately the wind rises violently, tossinj? 
the sand like waves, and rages as it does over 
the billows.’ In the Canary islands, near the 
crater of Caldera in Palma, there was a rock, 
formed like an obelisk, which was called Idafe. 
To prevent it from falling, the people of the tribe 
of Tanansu, who were settled in the neighbour¬ 
hood, used to make ollerings to it, with processions 
and singing; they sacrificed entrails, and then ate 
the animals, and sometimes whole victims were 
cast down from the heights of the neighl)ouring 
mountains.t In the Great Canary Island there 
were two nxiks : the one called Tismar, in the 
district of Gaidar, the other Virnenya, in Telde. 
In times of distress tlie inhabitants, accompanied 
by priests called mngadas (Viana, p. 22, calls them 
harimnguad(ts), used to make pilgrimages to these 
two rocks, carrying in their hands palm-branches 
and vases tilled with milk and butter. This they 
poured on the rocks, dancing round about them 
and singing lugubrious airs like funeral chants, 
which the .Spaniards called erulecJias. They then 
proceeded to the seashore, and beat the w'aves 
vigorously with their rods, shouting all the time 
at the pitch of their voices.^ It is evident that 
here we have to do with a kind of worship. 
Resides, if we can iKjlieve to the letter what the 
Spanish writers have handed down, the Guanches, 
difl'ering from the other Berbers, seem to have 
had a settled religion. In any case, we are 
tempted to connect with this institution of sacri- 
hces the use made of a stone situated near Guertufa, 
between Tiaret and Relizane, and known by the 
name of IJajar Gaul. 

* In one plAoc a rcK'esi in Die rock leaves a mound between it 
and the road, and it looks like a hu^e stone, apparently fallen 
from the euminit and caught on the other rocks. It measures 
4 metre* at its highest part and 1 m. 70 at its lowest ; its 
upper surface is 10 m. long and at least 6 m. broad at its 
broadest part. . . . After climbing up this rock, perfectly 
Irregular, but possessing a sort of platform, inclined at SO 
degrees, one sees a sort of cascade, formed by three basins of 
unequal sise and depth, into which it is evident that ouantities 
of liquid have poured. To the right are two little round 
boles ; to ths left, two little square holes, all being from 10 
to 15cms. wide. There is no doubt that there was a primitive 
altar there, a table for sacriflees.’ 4 

We may quote the conclusion of this description: ‘The 
Bajar Gaid was a splendidly chosen place for a bloody religion. 
Th« sacrifleer, raised up 8 or 10 metres above the crowd, let 
ths blood of the victim flow from one basin into the other. 
The sacrifice was performed before a vast horizon ; all the 
races of the plain saw it, and the fire that was lit was un- 
doubUdip seen from the far-off heights of the mountain of Lalla 
Krua.' I 

But this is merely a hypothesis. There still 
exist, however, in the Canary Islands places where 
liliations of milk were made—holes and trenches 
hollowed out in the hard rock for the purpose 
of receiving the liquid. There were also sacrifice- 
trenches—simple cavities surrounded by carefully- 
arranged heaps of stones.H In the qsar of Tamentit 

• Viana. AntigUsdiidsi de Uu lilas A/ortunadas, Tubingen, 

188S p. 24; Barker Webb and Sabin Berthelot. Hittoirr 
natursM d/u U$s Cotuirut, Paris, 1842, vol. i. _pt. 1. p, 173 f. ; 
Vsmsau, Cinq ann4$* de aus ilei Canarisi, Paris, 1890, 

n 94* 

t Qlas. Th$ liUtory of tho Canary JslandM, I^ondon, 1764 ; 
Webb and Berthelot, op. eit. vol. i. pt. I. p. 172; Verneau, op. 

SbS! ^ oa. U. S, 70 ; Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. i. 

*%^’Blan’ch4r*, Voyage d’iludu dam uno partis do la Maur6- 
tonis CSsarisnns, Paris, 1892, p. 42. 

I Ib. p. 48. 

^ Yemeau, op. ott. p. 90f. 


n Tuat, there is an aerolite which, even to this day, 
s the object of general veneration. Legend tefla 
that, w’heii it fell Ironi the sky, near Nun en-Nas, 
it was gold, but God changed it into silver, and 
then into iron, to prevent covetousness.* Con¬ 
nected with natural rocks, and rocks wrought by 
the hands of men, are dolmens, bub as these are 
really tombs, it is unnecessary to speak of them 
here.t Hee art. Stones. 

3 . Cave-worship.—Caverns seem also to have 
been worshipped among the ancient Berbers, in 
agreement with the te.stiniony of Seneca (ad 
Lucilium Ep. xli.): ‘ Et si quis specus saxis penitus 
exesis montem suspenderit, non manu factus, sed 
naturalibus causis in bantam laxitatem excavatus; 
anirnum tuiim quadam religionis suspicione per- 
cutiet.’ But nothing has b^en found as yet to 
prove the existence of the god of caverns, Ifni 
or Ifri, affirmed by Ma«queray.t The most cele¬ 
brated deity who is mentioned is the god Baeax, 
whose grotto near Annuna (Thibilis) has been 
discovered and explored. In tliis cavern ‘the 
apartments are not all situated in one horizontal 
plane, nor are they connected simply by narrow 
passages; they are often placed one above the 
other, and have communication with each other 
by natural .stairs, sometimes even by actual wells, 
'liie diflerence in level between the entry-passage 
and the bottom of the cavern cannot be less than 
three or four hundred metres.’ § The name of the 
god Baeax, mentioned in a certain number of Latin 
inscriptions, OIL viii. 6504 (18828), 5505 (18829), 
5517 (18847), 5518 (18850), 18831, 18838, has as yet 
defied all attempts at interpretation. It was in 
front of the entrance to the cave that sacrifices 
were offered. Perhaps it is to a cult of this kind 
that we should attribute the Libyan inscriptions 
which are found in great numbers in the grotto of 
Ifri n delal. There is still another cave-deity whose 
name must be reco^ized in the enigmatical GDAS, 
with which a certain number of inscriptions begin 
—the inscriptions found in the cave knowm aa 
R’ ar Zemma, situated on a spur of Jebel Chettaba, 
in the neigliboiirhood of Constantine. Opposed 
though it is by G. Mercier,|| who has given a 
minute description of the cave, the proposal of 
Mgr. Toulotte and M. H6ron de Villefosse to con¬ 
nect the present name Chettaba with the mountain 
of Giddalba mentioned by St. Augustine is tempt¬ 
ing ; and GDAS would stand for ‘ Giddabse aeo 
augusto sacrum.’11 In the Great Canary Island, 
tw’o leagues from Teyde, at the top of a volcanic 
mountain, there is a large cave in the rock, entered 
by four openings fourteen feet high, whence arises 
the popular name, ‘Mountain of the four doors.’ 
Tlie openings are separated by pillars varying in 
diameter from seven to nine feet. In front of each 
pillar, on a level part cut out of the rock, and 
serving as a peristyle to the cave, tliere are several 
niches, some round and others square. These seem 
to have been intended to hold the objects of the 
cult. The niches are more than live feet from the 
ground.** In the Isle of Fer in the Canaries, the 
cave of Asteheyta, in the district of Taciiitunta, 
served os a refuge for the man who, in times of 

* Rohlts, duroh Marokko, Bremen, 1862, p. 146 ; La- 

qui4rs, Leo Beoonnausancee du girUral Serviire, Paris, n.d., p. 
21 f. (with a photograph of the aerolite); E. F. Qautier, Le 
SoXara oto^risn, Paris, 1908, i. 263. 

t Cf. on the dolmens of Algeria, Gsell, Lee MonumenU 
antiques de VAlatrie, Paris. 1901, I 20-86 (with a very full 
bibliography on the question). , 

1 ‘ Comparaison du vocabulaire des Z4nagas,' In Arehivet des 
musione ecisntifiques^ Paris, 1879, p. 481. „ 

9 Monceaux, La grotte du dieu Baeax au Djebel Taxa, Pans, 
1887 : O. Mercier, Le# dix'iniUs libyquet, Constantine, n. d., p. 6 f 
I ' La grotte du ChetUba,’ In Reeueii arch^ologtque de Con. 
otantins. xxxv. 156-166. 

Gsell, Chronique a/rieaim, Rome, 1908, p. 441. aad 

note 8. 

Webb and Berthelot, op. eit. vol. L pt. i. p. 169 f. 
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ilroufjlit, went to implore the goddess. She ap 
peared to him and gave him a pig, which he pre 
seated to tlie assemblj" as a token that his prayen 
were answered.* 

4 . Air-worship.—We do not know if the Berbers 
worshipped tlie air or the wind, but if they did, it 
M as andoubtedly under foreign intluenco. We have 
an tiscription in Latin verse, found at Naraggara 
(Sidi Yusuf), in which the air is invoked under the 
name of Juno {CIL viii. 4635); and it is perhaps 
to a cult of this order tliat we must attribute an 
inscrintinn of Ain Altirchu {ib. 17763). Tiiese 
should be compared Mith a passage of Finnicus 
Maternus {de Krrorihus Frofnnarut?i Rcligionum^ 
§ 111), according to which the Assyrians and so7iie 
of the inhabitants of Africa placed air in a sort of 
authority over the otlier elements. But, as ho 
adds that they consecrated it under the name of 
Juno or of the virgin Venus, it is clear that m'c 
are here dealing witii a Punic cult. 

5 . River-deities.—Rivers, or at least the sources 
of rivers, Mere consecrated to a particular deity. 
The only extant inscriptions which mention them 
give us, as the title of the special deity, the word 
‘ genius,’ probably due to Roman intbience i^genius). 
Thus near the Sig Mas found a dedication to the 
genius of the river (‘ genio tluminis,’ ClL viii. 9749); 
at the source of the Bu Merzug, near ancient Sila, 
an inscription m'os excavated Mhich mentions the 
genius of the .Vmsaga, the former name of the river 
(t 6 . 5S84).t There is one in existence to the deity 
of the river Alexaiidriana {ib. 2662), to the tleity of 
the Maters ( 16 . 2663), to the genius of the lountain 
(‘genio fontis’) associated M ith Juppiter, and to the 
Fountain of Cai'd, near Batna {ib. 4291). 

6 . Town-deities.—The application of the name 
‘genius’ to towns, frequently foiuul in the inscrip¬ 
tions, seems to be the result of an imitation of the 
customs of the Romans, Mho personilied towns 
in some special genius, Mhen it Mas not actually 
the M’ork of Roman settlers rather than of the 
native populations. Thus the genius of a village 
in Lambessa (‘genio vici,’ CIL viii. 2604 f.); the 
genius of Laml>essa (‘genio LamluesLs,’ ib. 252S, 
‘2596, 2598 f.); the genius of Rusicada (‘genio 
colonite V'enerife Rusicadse augusto,’ ib. 7959 f.); 
the genius of Henchir Masfuna (‘genio Lamasbre 
augusto’); the genius of a market-town in Sur 
Juab (‘genio pagi augusto,’ ib, 9196); the genius 
of the Cirtican colonies ( 16 . 5693, 10866); the genius 
of the colony of Milah {ib, 7960, 8202 [=199vS0]); 
the genius of Mactar {ib. 6352) ; the genius of Sub- 
zavar {ib. 6001); the genius of Phua {ib. 6267-91); 
the genius of the municipality of Testur {ib. 135.3 
[14891]); the genius of the municipality of Sataf 
(Ain Kebir, lo. 8389); the genius of the ‘civitas 
Celtianensium’ among the Beni-Wei ban (* 6 . 19688); 
the genius ‘ponuli Cuiculitani’ at Jamila(i 6 .20144); 
the genius of the colony at Henchir Sidi Alibel<(asem 
{ib. 14687); the genius of the ‘ oppidum Lamsor- 
tense ’ at Henchir Maf’una {ib. 18596); the genius 
of the ‘colonia Julia Veneria Chirtne Nov»’ at 
Henchir Jezza {ib. 16367); the genius of the 
market-town (‘genio vici augusto^) at Marcuna 
{ib. 424); the genius of Thibar at Henchir Amamet 
(i 6 . 154345); the genius of the people at Ain Zana 
{ib. 4575), at Constantine (i 6 . 6947 f.); the genius 
of Novar among the Beni Fuda(i 6 . 20429 f.) ; and the 
genius of Gadimefala ([?! ib. 18752). We may add 
to these the invincible deity of Gurai (Qsar Gurai, 
near Tebessa, i 6 . 1843), ana the deity who is men¬ 
tioned in an inscription of Borj Hamza, ‘ Auzio deo 
genio ’ {ib. 9014). The genius is usually a Latin or 
Punico-Latin deity, as at Qsar al-Ahmar, in the 

* Viara j Clavijo, In Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. I. pt. L 
p. 168; Verneau, op. cit. p. 92 f. 

t Cf. also Cherbonneau, Excurtion daru Ub ruiruB de MUa, 
Su/avar^ Site tt Sigua, Constantine, n.d., p. 80f. 1 


region of Ain Bcida. Tn a dedication to Saturn, 
of the 3rd cent., this god is qualilicd as ‘genius 
saltus Sorothensi.s ’; * in another addre.ssed to 
Juj»pi(cr, at Uzali, there is ‘genius arcae frumen- 
tariae ’ {ib. 6639). 

7. Sun-worship. — Besides mountains, rocks, 
caves, and rivers, the Berbers M’orshipped tl>e 
stars, and, primarily, the sun. This cult existe<l 
among the nomadic Berbers betMcon Kgypt and 
Lake Tritonis (Herod. Hist. iv. 188), and among 
the Berbers in general.f We read in the Life of 
St. Samuel of Qalamon timt the Berber who bad 
reduced him to slavery M'ished to make him wor¬ 
ship the sun.t There are also some Latin inscrip¬ 
tions dedicated to it: ‘ Soli deo invicto,’ in the plain 
of Batna {CIL viii. 2675); ‘Soli deo augusto,’ at 
Zarai {ib. 4513); ‘Soli invicto,* at Suk-Aliras {ib. 
5143), at Sluguia {ib. 1329), at Chercbcl {ib. 9331), 
at AHVeville (iA. 9629); to the sun and tlie moon, 
near Sidi Alibelqasem in Tunisia {ib. 14688 f.); but 
it is doubtful M’hether it is the ancient Berber deity 
that is involved M'hen Me find the sun assimilated 
M'ith Mithra at ebGan {ib. 18025) os n ell as at Ain 
Tukria {ib. 21523). On the other hand, it seems 
to be the Berber god that is referred to in a Latin 
inscription at Aumale, of the year 207 of the era of 
the province, in M-hieli there is mention of cere¬ 
monies in honour of Tonant, the M earer of horns, 
and of a Pantlieia mIio mius connected Mith him, 
M’as Morsliipped on tlie Libyan and Moorish Ixirders, 
and had her seat betMeen .Juppiter Ammon and 
Dis {ib. <)018). 

The Guaiiches of F*alma also M'orsliipped the 
sun, and gave it the name of J/ayer,§ as M’ell as 
the name Arnen^ M'hich seems to have meant 
‘Lord’; in AMelimmiden Tuareg, Ainnnai has 
the meaning of ‘God.’ According to Macrohius 
{Sftt. conviv. i. 21), the Libyans worshipped the 
setting sun, Mhich M’a.s impersonated by Ammon 
(Amen). He Mas reprif.sented Mith ram’s horns, in 
which resided his chief power, as that of the sun 
in its rays.i) In the speech of Athanasius against 
the Gent iles (§ 14) it is said that among the Liiiyans 
the .sheep mius called amen, and that it was Mor 
shipped as a deity. The opinion, lioMever, ha> 
been suggested, M ith every appearance of reason, 
that Ammon (Ilammon, Amen) Mas a god of Berliei 
origin. We may comiiare M'ith this the carving 
on the rock found at llu Alem in South Oranais, 
repre.senting rams M'ith their heads surmounted by 
an ornamentation in the form of a iwilar di.sc, sur¬ 
rounded Mith a urieUvS.1i It Mould he a mistake, 
however, to see here the prototype of the Kgyptian 
Amen ; the presentM'riter lielioves, with (J.scH, that 
it is a more or le.ss 8ucces.sful copy of the Fgyptian 
representation, a.s proliahly are the rock-drawings 
discovered by Barth at Tclissau, west of Fezzan,** 
and the bas-relief found in the foundations of the 
Borj Tasko at Ghadame.s.tt 

But there is .still another jiroof of the worship of 
a ram representing the sun, and one in which we 
do not see an Kgyptian imitation. It is found 
in a monument, di.scovered in 1851 at Old Arzeu, 
representing ‘a roughly sculptured head with a 
very slightly sharpened nose, two little round 
holes for the eyes and for tlie ears, and the mouth 

* Ogell, op. cit. p. 40. 

t Ibn Khaldun, Kitab aCIbar, Bulaq, 1284, vi. 89. 

t R. Basset, Synaxaire arabe-jacobite, Paris, I. ; F. M. 
Esteves Pereira, Vula de Abba Samuel, Lisbon, 1S9J. no. 22 
99, 154. 

i Cf. Alvise de Ca' Da Moeto, Relation dee voyages h la elite 
occidentale d'AJritiue, tr.J. Temporal, Paris, 1895, p. 34 ; Viana 
op. at. p. 24 : Olas, op. cit. p. 139. 

I Cf. also Martianus Capolla, De nuptiiB Philoloijue, lib. ii. 
ed. Ey«»ci»hardt, Leipzi^^, p. 44. 

^ Gsell, Chronigiie arch/alogioue a/ricaine, Rome, 1900, p. 88, 
Lee nwnumentB antiquee de I'Aigirie, L 93. 

•• Op. cit. 1. 210-217. 

ft Duveyrier, fj«B TouaregB du Nord, pi. t. 
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represented by a Ijollowed line; its horns are 
curved back, the noints to the ^^round, and the 
arms are tixed to tiic body with the hands comiii;( 
and joining alKJve tiie navel. The under part of 
the l)ody ends in a terminal.’ * It is ahso an idol 
of this kind that was found at Tuat, and is 
desi;^nated ‘ ;.(etule idol’(?).t This may be iden¬ 
tified with Gurzilt whose priest was Tcrna. He 
w’as the son of Juppiter Ammon (Coriopus, Johan- 
nidosy ii. 109 f., v. 494 f., vi. 110) by a heifer {ib. ii. 
111). This Curzil is rej^arded as an Apollo; he 
was represented by an image of a bull being carried 
to fight {ib. iv. 666-673, v. 22-2Q). The cult of this 
deity was maintained for a long time, for in the 
11th cent, of our era al-llakri mentions a stone 
idol in Tripoli, set up on a hill and named Gorza, 
to which the tribes round about—the Howara 
amongst others—offered sacrifices and addressed 
prayers in order to recover their riches.t Al-BakrI, 
unfortunately, gives no information about the shape 
of this idol. Probably it was also a Berber idol of 
this kind that the same author calls ‘ Maghmades’ 
(perhaps the Maconuides of the amnents), and de¬ 
scribes as being set up on the seashore between 
Egypt and the Maghrib, and surrounded by several 
othcr8.§ The name ‘ Gorza ’ seems to recur as 
an element of the names of the locality in a town 
placed by Polybius {Hist. i. 74) near Utica, and in 
a tessera of hosnitality and patronajje in the reign of 
L. Domitius Alienobarbus {CIL viii. 68) : ‘ Senatus 
popul usque civitatiurn stipendiariarum Pago Gur- 
zenses hospitium fecerunt . . . Faciundum coera- 
verunt Ammicar Milchatonis f. Cynasyn Boncar 
Azzrubalis f. JEthogurzemis Muthunbal f. . . .’ 
The Punic names of the donors will be noticed.il 
Another brass plate mentions the ‘ civitas Gur- 
zensis’ {CIL viii. 69), and perhaps we must recognize 
Gurza in the Gurra of the Pentinger Tables. In the 
11th cent., also, al-Bakri mention.s in Atla.s, near 
the B. Lamiis, l)etNveen AghniAt and the Sus, a tribe 
of idolatrous Berbers who worshipped a ram. Not 
one of them would dare to come into the mar- 


Africa—seditions in w’liich the Berbers prol>ably 
took jmrt, and which Pertiiiax Iiad to repress dur¬ 
ing his proconsulship of Africa (Capitolinus, Vita 
PertinaciSf ch. iv.). We find the crescent moon at 
the top of a great number of inscriptions (cf. CIL, 
passim), one of which, among the Beni-Ukden, is in 
Libyan and Phoenician characters {CIL viii. 20186) ; 
but it is very probable that this sign, which in 
primitive times had signified a lunar cult, had 
icconie a meaningless ornamentation. There 
is no occasion for the theory, formed fiorn in¬ 
accurate etymology and assimilations, that Tanit, 
the great Punic goddess, was of Berber proven¬ 
ance.* For, since the name of the moon in Berber 
is masculine, Aiur or Aggur, it could not have 
been represented as a goddess. There is far more 
probability in the hypothesis of G. Mercier,t which 
tends to find Aiur in the enigmatical Teini, men¬ 
tioned along with the epithet ‘ augustus’ in an in¬ 
scription discovered on the Guechgach, sixteen 
kilometres from Constantine {CIL viii. 5673). 

o. Worship of other planets.—It is very prob¬ 
able that the other celestial bodies w’ere worshipped 
by the Berl)ers, although w'e have no proofs except 
for a few of them. Alvise <le Ca’ Da Mosto asserts 
this for the Guanches of Teneritle {Relation, p. 34). 
The planet Venus is called LemVer at the present 
day in Zuawa. Among the Awolimmiden, when 
it IS an evening star, it has the name of tatari, and 
w’hen a morning star, that of amawen n chad or 
anviwen achimrnelech. Amon^ the Ahaggar, it is 
called Tatrit ta n tufat, which can be exactly 
translated by ‘ moming-star.’ Follow ing the ex¬ 
ample of other peoples, the Ahaggar have locat^ 
a certain number of tales in the sky. We cannot, 
however, decide whether they correspond to a re¬ 
ligious sentiment. Thus the Pleiades are the 
‘Daughters of Night’ {Chet Ahadh). Six of the 
stars of this constellation have each a name ; the 
seventh is a boy’s eye which had been taken out 
and flew' up to the sky. This story is given in the 
following verses: 


keta of the neighbouring tribes except in <lisguise 
{Description de VAfrique, p, 161). In this cultof the 
sun, one single tribe, the Atlantcs (or Atarantes), 
wa.s an exception ; they ha<i no individual names 
t^ distinguish them, and they watihed the rising 
and the setting sun, uttering terrible imprecations 
all the time, as though against a planet deadly to 
them and to their fields ; they had no dreams like 
other men. This is what is recorded by Herodotus 
{Hist. iv. 184) and Pliny the Elder {IIN v. 8). 
The only imprecations mentioned by Nicolaus of 
Damascus (frag. 140, ed. Miiller) are against the 


rising sun. 

8. Moon-worship.—The moon was also w'or- 
shipfietl by the nomadic Berlxsrs between Lake 
Tritonis and Egypt (Herod, iv. 188), by other 
Berbers in the West (ibn Khaldun, Kitdb al-Tbar, 
vi. 89), and by the Guanches. The latter observed 
all iU pham^s with peat accuracy, e.‘«pecially the 
now moon and the hill moon.U Hivd the Berliers 
assimilated it to the celestial goddess of Dugga 
and Carthage, the latter title being iKirne, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, by Dido, calleil by the Phcenicians 
Astro Arkhe, and transp<)rted to lu>mt* by Cara- 
oalla (Herodian, Ifittoria Romana, v. vi. 4)? As is 
soon from a passage in Jlistoriae Augustae, the 
preilictions coming from the temple of Cmlestis in 
Carthage caused a great numlier of seditions in 

* Bcrbrug^cr, liiUlu^lhi'(jue unuiet d’Alger, Algiers, 

p. 20 (. 

f E. F. Gautier, op. cit. p. 253. . ^ . 

: Cf. J. Partach, Die Bcrbeni in der DicMung des Cortppue, 


firetlau, 1896, jv 16, 

5 Al-Pakri, Deecription 


de VAjrig\u eeptentrioiuiU, Arab text, 


ad. de Hlane, Aljriera, 18.57, p. r- 

II Eiorer, Isitini aermnnis rtlimiuie, Paris. 1843, p. 427. 

Ii Alviae de Oa* Da Mosto, Helation, p. 84; tllaa, Ihe Uxstory 
^ the Canary Islands, p. 1.^. 


*The daughters of the nijjht are seven in number ; 

M5terejre and Krrej.iot, 

Milte.seksek and Ebsekaot, 

M.itel.'ijfhlagh and Klic^'h.iot; 

The seventh is the eye of a boy which flew up to Heaven.* f 
We can see that the six stars reduce to three 
pairs wdiose names are derived from the same root. 
The Aw'elimmiden give them also the name of 
Chettnhet { = ChH Almdh). 

Orion (in Tuareg, Arnanar) has tw'o interpreta¬ 
tions. According to the one, he comes out of a 
muddy well ; and Kigel {Adar Nelaku, ‘the Foot 
in the Mud ’) is the foot he brings out of the mud 
last, i.e. the last star wdien the constellation is 
rising in the East. According to the other, he is a 
hunter, with his belt on (in Ahaggar and Awelim- 
niiden Tajebest en Arnanar, ‘ Belt of Orion’), who 
is follow’Cii by a dog {Eidi, Sirius) and preceded 
by’^ gazelles {Ihenkadh, ‘constellation of the 
IIare^).§ 

The Great Bear and the Little Bear represent a 
camel and her young one {Talemet de. roris); the 
Pole Star is a negress called Lrmkcrhoi {i.e. ‘ hold*) 
because she has to bold the young camel {Aura) to 
let its mother be milked. But tlie stars X, g, y, ^ 
represent an assembly which deliberates wdiether 
the iiegreiis is to be Killed. She (the Pole Star) 
stands motionless with fear.K According to a 
legend contaminated by the Musalman religion, 
the Great Bear is a camel which belonged to Noah. 
It was slain by seven nobles, one of them a 
Tuareg; lie w^as'changed into an ‘ourane’ {aVata, 
a kind of large lizard), tlie others into a jackal, a 
• Bertholon, ‘ Esaai siir la religion dea Libyens,' in Revue 
tunisieiine, Nov. 1908, pp. 4S4-490. 
t Les diviniUs libygues, pp. 12-16. 

I Duvevricr, op. ciL p. 424 f. 

f lb. p'. 424. I Ih p. 424. 
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cliamelooii, etc. The camel was transported to the 
sky. Since tlien, the Tuaregs have never eaten 
the ‘oiirane,’ which they regard as their maternal 
rtiicle.* 

riic Scorpion is sometime.s called Tagficrdamt 
(‘scorpion’), sometimes Tazzc.it {‘palm-tree’). A 
young man, Amrot {Antarut) is going to climb the 
palm-tree; but wTien half-way up the tree he 
notices some pretty girls {tilmradin), clothed in red 
haului, coming from the lake (7>vSvi/<^/X.); he stops 
half-way up to watch them.t 

Otlier constellations have names, but no legend 
attaches to them. In lloiigio the Milky Way is 
called Ajgu n tignau, ‘ beam of the sky,’ and 
among the Tuaregs Make!lau. The stars e, 5, rj 
of the Great Dog are called Ifarnki'akcny ‘noise of 
a fan or of a bird,’ and /3, Auhcin, ‘the 3 ’oung of 
the gazelle.’ 0 and o of the Boat are ‘Kiche.s’ 
{Tcna/alct) and ‘ I’overty ’ (Tozzert). Aldebaran is 
called Kokoyyodh and Canope Wadit.X In ancient 
times the Africans (Afri) were considered ver^' 
skilled in the science of horoscopes, and particu¬ 
larly so was Septimius Severus—as maj' be seen 
from a saying aitributed to him. Speaking of his 
son Geta to Juvenal, prefect of the pretorians, 
he said : ‘ It is astonishing that my son Geta is to 
be deified ; his constellation had nothing imperial 
in it to my eyes' (Spartianus, ‘ Vita Getae,’ §2 in 
Historiae Augwstae.) 

The name of the rainbow, among certain Berber 
tribes, has preserved the trace of a myth. Although 
at Wad Rir’ it is called abechchi and in Harakta 
abeggas (‘girdle’), in Zuawa it is called thislitk b 
wafizar, among the Bot’iwa of Kif thislitk n 
unzar, among the B. Iznacen thaslit n nmar, 
which means ‘bride of the rain,’ and among the 
Beni Menacer taslith n ujennu, ‘ brule of the 
sky.’ The rain {A7izar) is then considered a male 
being. In Jurjura, the Kabyle children, in times 
of drought, go from house to house singing : 

‘ Anzar I Anzar ! 

O Lord, water U8 to the roots.’ § 

At Mzab, the children sing while transplanting 
grain : 

‘ Give ui, O Lord, the water of Anzar.’ f 
In a popular tale of Wargla, Amzar {= Anzar) is 
person!lied.IT The rainbow is consequently re¬ 
garded as the bride of the rain. This myth is 
not W’itliout parallel in the way in which certain 
Berber and Arab peoples of the Maghrib provoke 
rain. At Ain Seira, at Tlemsen, and at Mazuna, 
they take a wooden spoon (in Kabyle aghenja) and 
dress it in hits of cloth, so as to make it a sort 
of doll representing a bride, called Ghonja ; they 
take this in .solemn proces.sion to the tombs of the 
local priests, singing couplets which vary according 
to the locality. For example : 

‘Qhonja 1 Ghonja has uncovered her head. 

O Ix»rd, thou wilt water her ew-drops, 

Her ear is thirsty ; 

Give her drink, O our Master ! ’ ** 

At Tit, in the oasis of Tuat, during drought, 
the people go out of the qsar —men, women, Iwys, 
and girls. They take a wooden spoon and dress it 
in female garments. A young girl carries it, and 
the people keep saving ; ‘ O spoon ! O meadow I 
(arenja~ia merja) Lora, remove the time of heat! 
Lord ! in the name of the ProfJiets !’ Tertullian 

* Benhazera, op. eit. p. 60 f. 

t Duveyrier, op. eit. p. ♦ fb. pp. 424-426. 

§ Ben Sedira, Court ae laiujiu Kabyle, Algiers, p. xcviii, 
note 1. 

S de Motylinaki, L« DialecU berbirt de R'damhe, Pari«, 1907, 
p. 147. 

U Biarnav, £tude tur U dialeeU berb^re de Oiuirgla, Paris, 
1908, pp. 247-249. 

*• Cf. A. Bel, ‘ i^uelquei rites pour obtenir de la plule en temps 
de s^cheresse chez lee Musulmans Maghribins,' in Reeueil de 
M&moiret et ds Textes imprirMt tnVhonneur du xive Congrlt 
dst OrUntalisteg par let Pro/esteurt de I'^cots dett Lettret, 
Algiers, 1905, pp. 49-98; Doutt^, Magie et religion dans 
CA/rique du Rurd, Algiers, 1909, pp. 684-586. 


{Apol. xxiii.) gives tlie VTrgo Coelc.stis the title of 
‘ Fluviarum I’ollicitatrix.’ Among tl»e Guanches 
the main part of tlie ceremony for bringing rain 
wa.*^ to make men and animals fa.st, and, in Tenerill’e, 
even the young animals, which were separated from 
their mothers, and whose cries were expected to 
move the heavens.* Kain-making was also a gift 
of certain magicians. An ancient historian tells 
iiow among the Berbers a Koman army under the 
command of Ilo.sidius Geta, .successor of Suetonius 
I’aulinus, almost died of thirst in the de.scrt wlien 
in pur.suit of the rel>els and their chief Subulu.s. 
A native ally persuaded the general to have re¬ 
course to incantations and magic, atlirming that 
often great quantities of water had been got by 
these mean.s. This time again tlie process was 
successful, but we do not know in what it consisted 
(Dio Ca.ssius, Hist. Rom. ix. 9). 

10. Native deities.—To these deities we must 
add tliose which are made known to us by Latin 
epigraphy, though we are not sure aliout their 
nature and attributes. Thus wo liave dedica¬ 
tions to the Moorish gods at various places in 
North Africa: at Cherchel {CJL viii. 9327), near 
Wed Marciina ( 16 . ‘2039), near Wed Tczzulet (ib. 
2640); at Lamorici^re [ib. 21720), at Henchir 
Kaiiulan in Tunisia (ib. 1442) ; to the Moorish 
saviour-gods and tlie geniu.s of Satatis at 
Ain Kebira ( 16 . 20251). Possibly these Moorish 
gods are the deilied kings of whom we are to 
si»cak below' (pp. 511-512), but there i.s nothing 
to prove it. Thu.s Autaman, associated witli 
Mercury in an inscription at Lamhessa (ib. 2050), 
and compared with the Mostiman of Corippus 
(Johannidos, viii. 3iX)f.), some jieople used to take 
for the god of war.f Other Moors saw in him 
Juppiter Tienarius (which it hais lieen proposed to 
correct to Jnjipiter Tartarius, corresponding to 
Dis Severus in the J.atin inscription, CIL viii. 
9018),t to whom human victims w'ere sacrificed in 
times of plague (Johannidos, viii. 307-309). We 
may compare this passage with the statement of 
Pliny the Elder (HN v. 8 ) that the Augilte 
worshipped none but the infernal gods, or, accord¬ 
ing to Pomponius Mela, the manes (de Sitti Orbis, 
i. 8 ). Auhsva was worshipped in the region of 
Tlemsen, as is shown by two inscriptions found in 
Agadir (CIL viii. 9iK)6f.), and one at Ain Khial 
(ib. 21704). It is not necessary to insist on Kantiis 
Pates— a reading which is quite sure in an in¬ 
scription of Khenchehi—any more than on Kaub, 
mentioned in the Chettaba. An inscription in 
Henchir Matkidos (ib. 16749) seems to point to five 
gods of the village of Magi fa: it is (iedicated to 
Slasidenis, Thikikvie, Sugganis, and lesdani.s, of 
w’hom there were statues. Another inscription, at 
Sidi Yusuf (ib. 18809), mentions an locolo (loroloni 
deo patrio). This epithet, Dens patrins, is given t.o 
Baliddir or Baldir in the inscriptions that mention 
hi.-^ name : at (iuela ’at Bu-Sba, between Bona and 
Gnelma (ib. 5279), and at Signs (ih. 19P21-19123). 
Is this tlie same as the Genius patrins^ a priest 
of whom was buried at Zettara (Kef Beziua)? 
Another Deus pntrius, who had priests, is located 
at Henchir el-Bez (ib, 12003). Is this name 
Baliddir, or at least its second part, iddir, a Berber 
word, as G. Mercier§ maintains, translating it by 
‘ the living Go<l ’ ? The chief objection would come 
from the fact that this would be a hybrid word, 
compounded of Punic and Berber. It has also been 
identified (but this is a very improbable theory) 
with the name of Abbadiri Sancto,|| mentioned in 

* Viera, acconllnff to Kspinosa, In Webb and Bertbelot. op. 
eit. L pt. i. p. 173; Verneau, op. eit. p. 92 f. 
t Cf. O. Mercler, Les divinUifs libyques, p. 7. 

I Partsch. op. ett. p. 16. 

{ Let dimnxUt libyquet, pp. a-12. 

I Schmidt, Oaraat, and Dessau, Inseriptionum Mawrsismims 
latinarum euppUmenlumy Berlin, 1904, p. 2028, 
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an inscription of Miliana (i5. 21481), and counted 
among the Punic deities by St. AuLmstine {Ep, 
xvii. 2). Priscian (vii. 313) gave the name of 
Abbadir to the baetyl swallowed by Saturn. 

But whatever be the sense given to Iddir, it 
seems impossible to make him a supreme god of 
North Africa. Perhaj)s lie was produced under 
the influence and in imitation of the Komans—a 
movement wliich set apart one of the local gods 
and placed him over the others, at least in 
Mauretania. This seems to be the indication of 
two inscriptions, one of which at Bougie is dedicated 
‘ Numini Mauretaniae et (jienio Thermaruni ’ (CJL 
viii. 81126), and the other at Ain Kebira, ‘ Numini 
Maur. aug.’ (i5. 20252). Halevy believed that this 
supreme god is to be found in the lolaos who is 
mentioned, he says, in the treaty between Carthage 
and the Koman Senate, and whom he claims to 
have found again in a Libyan inscription.* The 
reading of these latter inscriptions is too uncertain, 
and, besides, lol is a Punic god. If we trust the 
accounts of the Spaniards, the Gnanclies must 
have had a supreme god at the time of the conquest 
of the Canary Islanda. Vianat relates that they 
worshipped one God, infinite, omnipotent, just and 
merciful, called in their language Hucanech^ 
Guayaxarax (named by Viera Acliguoyaxiraxit 
‘saviour of the world’), Acucanae (named by 
Galindo Achucarui)^ Me7iceito, Acoron^ Acaman^ 
Acuhurajan (called Ac/uihurahan Bind Achxurahan 
by Viera, Achahuaban by Galindo)—epithets 
meaning ‘ omnipotent,’ ‘ protector and creator of all 
beings,’ ‘ without beginningand withoutend,’ ‘cause 
of causes.’ The sense of the.se words is not found 
in Berber, except in Acoron and Acamari, which 
mean ‘the great’ and ‘the sky.’ The Guanch 
names handed down b^ the Spaniards are very 
much corrupted ; this is due to errors in writing 
and to the authors’ ignorance of the language 
spoken in the Canaries. Thus Acharixarxy given by 
Viera with tlie meaning of ‘supreme god,’ is more 
correct than Acamarty and seems akin to the 
Aw'elimmidcn Tuareg aochinciy ‘ the sky ’ (cf. the 
Tenerifie Guanch ac/uinoy ‘year’); it is connected 
with the root GN, which gives in Zuawa thignuthy 
‘cloud,’ and igenni, ‘sky,’ and in other dialects 
ajennci and ijenni with tlie same meaning. But 
we cannot place absolute confidence in Viana, w ho 
shows a tendency to see among the Guanches a 
religion resembling Christianity with a supreme 
god and a devil. He goes the length of saying 
that they never believed in or worshipped any 
idols, and that they worshipped only one God. 
Chil y Naranjo restricts tliis assertion to the 
natives of Lanzarote.J The same author has cut 
out several inexact data of this kind,§ and, besides, 
the assertion is refuted by the discovery of idols, in 
the 14th cent., in the Great Canary Island,H and 
the worship of one representing a nude woman in 
a building called Tiniia.IT 

According to Viera, the god of men was called 
Eraoranhan [Eraorangan according to Galindo) 
in the Island of Fer; he had his seat with 
Moreyba, the goddess of women, on the two 
rocks of Bentayga, called to this day Santi 
Iloa dt los antiguos. After their conversion to 
Christianity, the natives of Fer worshipped Christ 
and Mary under the names of Eraoranhan and 
Morey ba.** The sujircme god, Espinosa says, 
created man from earth and water—an equal 

• S»sai d'iyigraphi* libyqu^y Paris, 1874, p. 167 f. 

t Antigiledaden de las Idas A/ortunadas, p. 19; Webb and 
Uerthelot, op. cit. 1. pt. 1. p. 170, 

t Eetudias historicot de las Islaa CanartaSy rol. i. * 
Palmas,* 1876-1879, p. 427 f. 

§ Ohli y Naranjo, op. cit. i. 917 f. 

I Vemeau, op. cit. pp. 8S-90. 

5 Bernaldes in Webb and Berthelot, op. at. vol. i. pt. i. 
p. 170. 

•• Webb and Berthelot, op. c\t. vol. i. pt. i. p. 108. 


number of men and women. Flock.s were given 
them for nonii.shment. Afterwards be crealcti 
more men, but did not give them more flock.s. 
When they a8ke<i for more, he replied: ‘Tend 
these others and they will gave you nourishment.’ 
This last class of beings to be created consisted of 
achicaxacy ‘peasants,’ wliile the first class com¬ 
prised achimenceiy ‘ noble.s,’ and cichiciquitzoy* 

‘ knights.’ 

11. Deities assimilated by the Greeks and 
Romans.—This list of deities could be lengthened, 
if we had the native names of tho.se deities men¬ 
tioned by the Greeks and Komans ; the latter have 
a.'^siniilated them to their own names, and some¬ 
times have gone even further, tlie assimilation 
becoming simple borrowing on their part. In any 
case, it seems futile to linger over the mythological 
romance founded in all iU parts on the Amazons, 
the Allantes and their kings, Ammon, etc., which 
finislies the third book of the Bibliothecae llis- 
toricae of Diodorus Siculus. It has absolutely 
nothing in common vvitli the religious traditions 
and customs of the Berbers. Herodotus {Hist. 
ii. 50) tells us that it was the Libyans who 
revealed Poseidon, w’hom no one before them had 
called by name, and whom they bad always 
worshipped as a god. Ampelius {Liber MemorialiSy 
ch. ix.) speaks of a fifth Apollo, born in Libya 
(Gurzil ?). But the most celebrated of all these 
divinities is Atliene Tritogenis, born, according to 
Herotlotus {Hist. iv. 180), Poraponius Mela {de Situ 
OrbUy i. 7), and Pausanias {Graeciae Descriptioy 
i. 4), from Poseidon and the nynipli of Lake 
Tritonis. It is beyond the sc^pe of this article to 
study the personage of Triton as represented by 
Greek monuments,t but Herodotus (iv. 180) 
mention.s customary rites which the maidens of the 
Auseans performed in honour of a native, and 
therefore Berlier, goddess, w ho was no otlier than 
the goddess called Athene by the Greeks : 

oprp bk iyiawriji ’KBr^vai-qc <u wofiBiyoi avruty Si\a Sicurranrax 
fj.dxovr<u irpbs oAA^Xo^ kidoiai rt *tai fvAoicri, . . . ra? 5< 
6inoByr)iricov<r<K ruy napBivuv im rwv rpwp.dTui' \(/tXf6onap9tyov^ 
KoXfowri.' wp'iy S' Qi'eli'ai avrdc rdSt rroitvcri' Koiyfj 

wapBivoy r^v itaAAio-Tevovo-aK ««cdoTOTf Kvvtft re 

KopiyBip ical Traj'OjrXiTj 'itai iv' appxi dvafii^crayrtt, 
iTfpid-yowri r^v \ip.yT}y KVKkiu. 

The Greeks explain this custom as a souvenir of 
the struggle which took place between Athene, 
w'ho was brought up by Triton, and Pallas, Triton’s 
daughter, in which Pallas was slain (Apollodorus, 
Bibliothecae, iii. 12). This custom must still have 
existed in the time of Poin^nius Mela, unless he 
simply copied Herodotus. Herodotus thinks that, 
before the Greek helmet and shield, the maidens 
used to carry Egj'^ptian arms {Hist. iv. 180).t 

A Latin inscription found at Ain Gulea in 
Tunisia {CIL viii. 15247) and another at Henchir 
el'Matria {ib. 15378) mention a dedication to a 
dragon (‘ Draconi angusto ’). Perhaps this divinity 
is connected with the serpent of bronze with gilt 
head, wliich the pagans w'orshipped at Tipasa, on 
the Hill of Temiues, and wliich, in the 5th cent., 
St. Salsa threw into the sea, and so earned her 
torture. It is not certain whether this is a relic 
of the worship of Eshmun § and the summary of 
the sufl’erings of St. Salsa. 11 There is nothing 
anywhere to show' that tlie cult of the serpent w’as 
ever native to the Berbers. 

12 . Deification of kings.—The pantheon has been 
enriched, on the other hand, by the apotheosis of 
the kings, at least during the time of independence. 

* Alonso de Espinosa, The holy Image of Our Lady of 
Candelaria, i. 8 (tr. by Markliam), and The Guanches of Tenerife, 

I London, 1907. 

t Ct. Vater, Triton uvd Luphemos, St. Petersburg, 1849; 
Tissot, de Tritonide lacu, Dijon, 186:1; Escher, Triton und seine 
^kampfung durch Herai'lt'.s, Leipzig, 1890. 

1 Ct. Escher, op, cit. p. 70. 

§ Cf. Gsell, Tipafio, Home, 1894, p. 810 f. 

E GstU, Recherches archd)k>gviueSy Paris, 1893, pp. 1-8. 
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The phrase of Miruicins Felix is well known : ‘Et 
Juba, Maiuis volontihiis, Dcus est’ {Octavius, 
ch. xxiii.). A Latin inscription {OIL viii. 17151)) 
is distinctly consecrated to Juba and the "onins 
Vanisnensis at Tassaininert.* Tertullian for his 

S art said : ‘ Uiiicuique etiam provinciae et civitati 
eus est . . . et Mauretaniae re'^uli sui ’ {Af>oL 
ch. xxiv.). There has been found at Bougie a 
fragment of an inscription dedicated to king 
Ptolemy, son of Juba {CIL viii. 9127), one at 
Algiers {ib, 9257), and another at Cherchel, to the 
genius of king Ptolemy (ib. 9342). Perhaps it 
was a retrospective worshin that caused the 
inhabitants of Thiibursicum Numidarum (Kham- 
issa) to sanctify Hiempsal, son of (Jauda, as a god 
(ib. 7* [17159])—a fact which explains the homage 
rendered to Gnlussa, king of Numidia, son of 
Masinissa (?b. 3*), according to two inscriptions. 
These inscriptions were with extreme levity treateil 
as false by Mommsen, who afterwards had 
to face the evidence and confess his mistake.t 
But it is probable that Africa followed the 
example given by Rome of deifying the Emperors. 
This may be seen from the comparison made hy 
Lactantius : ‘ Hac scilicet ratione Romani Caesares 
8UOS consecravenint et Mauri reges suos* . . . 
and further on: ‘ Singuli populi . . . summa 
veneratione coluerunt ut Aegyptii Isidem, Mauri 
Jubam’ (Migne, FL vi. col. 194). Pomponius 
Mela (dc ^itu Orbis, i. S) hatl established the 
fact: 

‘ Orae [Africae] sic habiUntur, ad nostrum' maxims ritum 
moratis cultoribiis, nisi quod quidain liiiguia diflferunt, et cultu 
DeQm, quos patrios senant, ac patrio more venerantur.’ 

This remark of i^omponius Mela is confirmed by 
ibn Khaldun: ‘It befell the Berbers from time 
to time to profess the religion of tlieir conquerors, 
for powerful nations brought them into subjec¬ 
tion MA'iVdi o/-'/6ar, vi. 106). M'e must add that 
Septimius Severus, an African by birth, was 
regarded as a god by the Africans (Ilistoriae 
Augustae, ch. xiii. ‘Vita Septimi Severi’). This 
explains the large numl>er of inscriptions in honour 
of deities ado]»ted, witliout even assimilation, by 
the Berbers, who took the gods of Rome after 
those of Carthage: Juppiter, Juno, Pluto, Pallas, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, the Nynii)hs, Neptune, 
Mercury, Silvanus, Bellona, Ceres, Hercules, 
Minerva, Mars, iEsculapius, the Dioscuri, Tellus, 
IWgiea, etc., and even the Eastern deities like 
Mdtbra, Malagbel, Mater Magna, Juppiter Doli- 
chenus, Juppiter Heliopolitanus, Isis, Serapis. 
Bacchus-Liber niu.st also be added, for it was a 
mistake, a fal.se reading, that gave rise to the 
belief that the name of Bacchus api)eared in the 
name of Yakush, which is of Berber origin, and is 
the translation of an Arabic epitliet which has 
no connexion with Dionysus. The existence of 
vines in Africa does not justify in any way the 
hypotheses into which Lef6bure:J: and, after him, 
Bertholon§ ventured. But it is almost iin|>088ible 
to make a separation among the worshippers, 
Roman colonists and soldiers, foreign solcliers, 
inhabitants of Punic origin, mixtures of Berbers 
and Phoenicians or Romans, and, lastly, pure 
Berbers. 

13. Demi-gfods, mythical beings, etc.— Perhaps 
we may attribute to the Berbers, alongside of the 
worship of their kings, the worship of beings 
analogous to the demi-gods of antiquity, whose 
mant birth and stature form the subject of various 
legends. The gist of them is that the sister of 
* Gsell, Rexherches archiologifiuea, p. 280 f. 

1 Cf. Masquera}', ‘ Ad<litamenta ad corporis vohimen viii. 
de M. Schmidt,’ in Bulletin de Correspondance africaine, Algiers, 
1885, pp. 161-163. 

I La politique religieuse des Grecs en Lihye, Algiers, 1902, 
pp. 22-38. 

I'Essai 8ur la rernjion d# s I.iliyens,’ In Revue tunisienne, 
Jan. 1009, p. 31 f. 


Ya'la ibn Muluimniad al-Ifrani gave birth to a 
son without having intercourse with man. She 
was bathing in a warm spring w’here the wild 
beasts used to go to drink, and conceived by the 
ellect of a lion’s foam. The child was called 
Kehndm ibn al-Asad {‘son of the lion’), and 
extraordinary qualities are attributed to him in 
stories. Ibn Klialdiln adds that the Berbers tell 
such a great number of stories of this kind, that 
if they were put in writing they would lill several 
volumes.* It is to similar beliefs, ada})ted from 
Greek or Jewish traditions, that we must attach 
the legend of the discovery of the body of Antoeus, 
which measured at least sixty cubits (as, according 
to Gabinius, Sertorius declared in his Hist. Rom.), 
when the tomb of this giant was opened near 
Lynx in Mauretania. Juba claimed to be de¬ 
scended from Antanis by his son Sophax (Strabo, 
Gcoqraphica, XVII. iii. 8 ; Plutarch, Sei'torii Vita, 
ch. IX.). Perhaps a souvenir of this kind is to be 
found in Prudentius, Peristephnyion, hymn viii., 
where he says that Tingis contains the funeral 
monuments of the Massilian kings.t At the 
present day, the inhabitants of Arzilla in Morocco 
show' on a rock the footprint of a gigantic foot— 
the trace of their ancestor.^ Another giant, 
whom the Jewish and Musalman traditions have 
appropriated under the name of Sidi Usha' 
(.Joshua), is buried by the sea-shore, in the 
territory of the Beni Sha'ban, in the region of 
Nedromah. A row of stones marks the length 
of the l)ody, which goes beyond the wall of the 
ubba where the grave is, and ends in a sort of 
'nwita.% 

Among the mythical beings whose cult was 
maintained for some time after the conversion to 
Lsiam, there must 1)0 mentioned a category of 
genii whom w'e know' only under the Arabic name 
of Chamdrikh. In the 11th cent, of our era, 
among the Benu Ursifan, 

‘when they wished to undertake a war, they Mcriflced a 
black cow to the Chani&rikh who are their devils, and they 
said; “Behold a sacrifice for the Chaniarikh.” When they 
come to the fi^ht In the morning, they wati.h till they see a 
whirlwind of dust, and say: “The Chamirikh, your friends, 
are coining to your aid.” Then they charge confident of 
success. They pretend that this has never failed them, and 
the majority of them believe in it oi)enly. When offering 
hospitality to a guest, they put food aside for the ChamArikh, 
and maintain that the latter eat what is reserved for them. In 
all this they avoid mentioning the name of God.’ I 

The Arab historian.s have preserved an account 
of the familiar genii of the KAhinah, Dihya, 
daughter of Tabet (?) of the tribe of the Jeraw as, 
who made a long and successful stand again.st the 
MusalniAns, anu even drove them from Ifriqyah. 
It was these familiar demons who foretold to this 
tribe the final victory of the Moors, and caused it 
to send its sons to launch against them before the 
final battle where it auccuml>ed.^ This prophetic 
faculty is again spoken of by Procopius (de Bello 
Vandalico, ii. 8). After the expedition of Belisarius 
against the Vandals, the Moors, afraid that some 
harm would re.sult to them, had recourse to the 
prophecies of the women. After a few ceremonies, 
they foretold the future like the ancient oratcles. 
In the middle of the luth cent, of our era, among 
the Ghumara of Morocco, Tanguit, the aunt of 
Ila-Mim, and Dajju, his sister, who, as we shall 
* Kiidb ai-'Jbar, vl. 106. Cf. on traditions of this kind 
‘Lucina sine concubitu,’ in Van Qennep, Religions, mceurt st 
Ugendea, Paris, 1908, pp. 14-26. 

t Migne, PL lx., Paris, 1862, col. 364. The commentary of 
D. Ruinart, Acta primm^tm martyrum sincera, Amsterdam, 
1713, p. 409, note 11, recognizes its uncertainty, 
t L. de C.am|)ou, On Empire out croule, Paris, 1880, p. 283. 

§ Cf. R. Basset, NMrmnah et fss Traras, Paris, 1901, p. 76 f. 

H Al-Bakri, Description de VAfrique, p. 188 f. 

K Ibn 'Ajitri, Uistoire de VAfrique et de VEspagne, ed. Don' 
Leyden, 1848-61, i. 22; Ibn Khaldun, op. cit. vi. 109 f., vii. 9; 
Tijani, Voyage, tr. Rousseau, Paris, 1863, p. 65; ' Voyage* de 
Mouley Ahmed,’in Berbrugger, Voyagen danale sud de fAui&ru 
Paris, 1846, t». 236 f. ^ 
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Bee below, founded a special religion, were 
renowned soothsayers, and belief in the former 
was part of the Qur’an of her nephew.* Procopius 
does not describe the preliminary ceremonies em¬ 
ployed by the Moorish women for vaticination, but 
the following practice takes place among the 
Tuaregs at el-Eisnam, near Ghadaines; 

* During the absence of the men, the women, dressed In all 
their finery, go and take their stand near the toinl)S of the 
Zabbdr (from Arabic Jabbdr, “giant"), whom they [the 
Tuaregs] believe to be of a race previous to their own, and 
they invoke the genius who is to give them information. His 
name is Idebni (the tomb itself is called Adebni). He appears 
to them in the shape of a giant, with eyes like a cameX and 
gives the required information. For this consultation the 
women must avoid wearing anything whatever of iron or steel 
about them, even a needle, f 

The same ceremony takes place at Air, but 
during the night.^: 

' On the sides of a ghur which commands Wed Wujidit, in 
the North of the Sahara, are found ^eat tombs corresponding 
to those on the ro<^ky slopes of the Tahelbalet. They are 
elliptical in shape, with major axis, inclined East and west, 
varying from 20 to 45 metres. They are surrounded by heaps 
of moderately-sized stones. The Azger Tuaregs attribute these 
tombs to a former race. If a woman who has a friend, a 
relative, or a lover far away for any cause goes to sleep at the 
middle of the day In one of these enclosures of stones, she is 
sure to have visions, to meet spirits there, and get news of the 
absent one. The Tuaregs also claim that there is hidden 
treasure in these tombs.’§ 

But, in apite of what Procopius 1| says, the gift 
of prophecy was accorded to men as well as to 
women among the Berbers. To quote only two 
examples : among the Kotama, at the time of 
their civil wars, the soothsayer Failaq foretold 
that they would see real war when the man of 
the East came to them mounted on a white mule. 
This prediction was recalled by a schoolmaster on 
the arrival of the cUi'i *Abd All&h, the Fatimid 
missionary, mounted on a white mule (Ibn’A^ri, 
i. 120 ). Similarly, the soothsayers in a tribe of 
the Maglirib had declared that, when the two 
superior nlanets met, a king would rise who would 
change tne form of money. Malik ibn Wahib 
persuaded the amir of Lemtuna, 'All ibn YOsuf, 
that it was to Mahdi ibn Tamert that this pre¬ 
diction referred, as also the popular lines; 

* Put fetters on his feet. 

Or he will make you hear the drum' 

(Ibn Khaldun, vl. 2S8). 

24. Ogres.—There still remains to be mentioned 
the belief in ogres, who play an imjwrtant part in 
the popular tales of the Berbers. But we must 
keep in mind the ease with which tales travel, 
and take care to strip off all that is due to borrow¬ 
ing. Traces of originality may, however, be found 
in some of these stories. Among the Fadhilah 
and the Benu-Aqid&n—Berber triws in the West 
of Egynt—it was said that often a new-born girl 
changeu form, becoming an ogre {ohtil) or a si'la, and 
threw herself on people until she was bound and 
pinioned (al-Bakri, p. 4 ). The Arab author even 
mentions an eye-witness of such an occurrence. 
It is given by a modem tale current at Wargla, 
Story of a Father and his Daughter the Ogressy'% 
and is the foundation of an accusation brought 
against the Uled Settut (Hhe sons of the 
Megsera ’), a tribe of the Rif noted for its 
penchant for brigandage. 

* At first, Settut their mother used to be seen running about 
with her three children in a piece of land which is desert to this 
day, devouring the people and feeding her children on human 
flesh. No one knew where she came from ; she wss known of 
DO male, ogre or human, and this afterwards oocaaioiied the 

* Al-Bakrf, op. eit, p. 100; ibn Abl Zar*, Rat4 al-Qar{a9, ed, 
lOmberg, Uneala, 1848-40, i. 62 ; Ibn Khaldun, op. eit. v. 216. 

t Duveyrier, Lm Tottar^gt du Nord, p. 415, Sahara ali/^rien 
«t twnisien, Paris, 1806, p. 208; Benhaaera, Six trwit ehoz let 

St Ut Touareg ds CA fr, Paris, 1898, p. 187 f. 

I Fooreau, i^JLtgrr ou Cowpo, Paris, 1902, P j 

I Of. DoutU, Ma 4 iis si religion dans VAJrvjus du Nord, 
pp. 81 - 88 . 

^ Biamay, Aiuds tur U dialsets bsrbers ds Ouargla, pp. 255- 
107. 


saying that the Uled Settut had no father. After devastating 
the country for many long years, she suddenly disappeared and 
was never seen again. Hut her children remained in the desert 
of Caret, and were the stock of the present Uled Settut.’ * 

The names by which the ogres are designated 
are, for the most part, of Berber origin. Although 
we find some that have come from Arabic, like 
ghtll or zdluma, yet among the Bif of Morocco 
and the K’sUr at Wargla, we find amzfx \ among 
the Beni-Menacer amza, with feminine thamzat 01 
tamzat, which is derived from the root MZ, ‘ seize,’ 

‘ take ’; among the Zuawas awagfizeniu. The 
ogress has also the name of tagJuiuzant in the 
Clielh’a of Tazerwalt, of tseriel in Zuawa. But, 
in the tales, there is a mixture of names from 
stories relating to the ancient inhabitants of tlie 
country, pagans or Christians, designated also by 
the name of Juhala (Arabic for ‘ ignorant people’), 
and from stories circling around the ogres, con¬ 
fused to such an extent that these classes of stories 
are often mistaken for each other. 

15. The ceremonies of worship.—Here we are 
retluced to conjectures, so far, at least, as the 
purely Berber gods are concerned. Wherever 
there were borrowing and assimilation, the cere¬ 
monies were those of the Phoenicians and Roman.s, 
and probably, in some parts, of the Greeks. 
Protected by their isolation, the Guanches were 
able to have a religion of their own. The way 
in which they practised the preservation of the 
mummies, for example, which was entrusted to a 
special caste, proves an original development 
among them, along.side of common traits, even 
before they had arrived at the idea of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul or of future rewards and juinish- 
raents.f Viana mentions a female religious caste 
called Hariviaguadas (or Earitnaguafiy Magaas) 
who lived in common, vowed virginity for a time, 
educated the children, and, as has been seen above, 
took part in certain ceremonies to get rain ; the 
men were forbidden in that case to look at them.t 
The house where they lived was called tainogantin 
acorany ‘house of god’ (in Berber, tigimmi tin 
amoqran [?]). In connexion with ceremonies, we 
may mention consultation by 8leep.§ Examples of 
this have been cited above. We shall add another : 
in ancient times, the Augiles (of the oa.si8 of 
Aujila) used to go to sleep on tombstones and take 
as answers the dreams th^ had during their sleep 
(Pomponius Mela, i. 8). This wa.s also the custom 
of the Nasamonians (Herodotus, Hist. iv. 172). Al- 
Bakri cites a case where this method of divination 
had no connexion with tombs or the dead. It was 
in the Kif, on the borders of Wed Lau (see, further, 
art. Incubation). 

16. Feasts.—We must also speak of the feasts, 
which have been with reovson called saisonnidresy 
and which have continued among the majority of 
Berbers to mark the chief changes of the year. 
There is good ground for seeing in them the traces 
of a nature-worship with which may be associated 
some remains of agrarian rites. The feasts seem 
all the more ancient by being performed without 
the intervention of special ministrants, by being 
celebrated, not in the mosques, but near the tombs 
of popular priests, and by being addressed to in¬ 
visible jiowers and not to consecrated persons. 
The principal feasts are those of Ennair, fixed for 
the whole year; the feast of 'anseray which may 
be calle<l the water-festival; the feast of 'achilra, 
etc. But it must be observed tliat the peculiarities 
characterizing these feasts, as death or re-birth of 

• Mouli^ras, Le Maroe ineonnu, Oran, 1895,1. 183. 

t Alonso de Espinosa, The Grianches of Tenerifty vol. 1. ch. 9, 
‘ The mode of Interment ’ p. 40 f.; Glas, op. oU. p. 74 ; Verneau, 
op. cit. pp. 79-84. 

X Viana, op. dt. p. 22 f.; Gome* Esoudero in Chil y Naranjo, 
EitudioSy 1. 520-622, 626; Glas, op. cit. p. e91.; Verneau, op. 
eit. p. 86. 

} Cf. DouttA, op. eit. pp. 410-416, and the authors quotod. 
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vegetation, or purification by fire and water, are 
not confined to the Berbers, but have been found 
among tlic most widely-differing peoples. It will 
be enough, therefore, to mention tnem.* 

17 . Traditions, etc.—It would be difficult to say 
whether the following tales, although current in 
Africa, are of Berber origin. Pliny the Elder tells 
tliat in this country ‘ no one begins any under¬ 
taking without first uttering the word “ Africa,” 
while in other countries affairs are begun by ask¬ 
ing the favour of the gods’ (HN xxviii. v. 2 ). 
Isigonus and Nvmphodorus, mentioned by the 
same author (£fiV vii. ii. 2, repro<luced by Aulus 
Gellius, Nodes Atticae^ ix. 4), tell that there were 
in Africa families of sorcerers, * who, by means of 
spells, cause flocks to perish, trees to wither up, 
and children to die.’t 

But we are clearly dealing with Berbers in the 
following examples. In Tamernil, in the desert, 
between SabAb and the mountains of Targhin, a 
locality inliabited by the Beni-Geldln and the 
FiizAnah, when a theft has been committed, the 
inhabitants trace some writing which they com¬ 
municate to each other. The thief is immediately 
seized with a trembling, which does not stop until 
he has confessed his guilt and restored what he has 
stolen. He does not recover his calm until the 
writing is rubbed out (al-Bakri, op, cit. p. 10). 
In one of the mountains of the Mejeksa of the Rif 
there lived a magician called Ibn Kosyah. This 
name, which means * the son (man) with the little 
cloak,’ w’as evidently a nickname borrowed from 
his way of acting. S'o one dared to contradict him 
or to disobey his wishes. If any one did, he turned 
the cloak in which he was wTapped, and then 
some malady attacked that person or his cattle 
instantly. !^o matter how numerous his opponents 
were, the malady fell on all the same as on one. 
He even made them believe that a light burned 
under his clothing. His sons and descendants 
inherited the same oower (al-Bakri, op, cit, p. 101). 
Similarly in the Rif, among the Ghiimara, a 
Beni-ShaddAd tribe, part of the U-HalawAt, there 
lived a man who always carried a bag filled with 
animals’ heads, and a cord strung with the teeth 
of land- and sea-animals. He used this as a chaplet. 
He passed it round the neck of the person who was 
consulting him, then shook it and tugged it 
violently. Next he began to smell each of the 
pieces s^arately until his hsind stopped on one of 
them. Then he answered any questions that were 
put to him, and unerringly foretold illness, death, 
gain, loss, prosperity, disappointment, etc. (al- 
Bakrl, op, cit, p. 101 ). MOsa, son of S&lil;i, was 
also a GhQmara. He is said to have lived l^fore 
the Hijra; but even in the 14th cent, there still 
remaine<l his ‘ prophetic sayings, in the language 
of the country, containing a great number of pre¬ 
dictions relatmg to the control which the Zenatas 
were going to exercise in the Maghrib. There is 
q^uoted, in proof of the accuracy of his prophecies, 
tne fulfilment of the one that foretold tne aestruc- 
tion of Tlemsen. The houses of this town were 
to become a field tilled by a negro with a one-eyed 
black bull. This is said to have taken place alter 
the destruction of Tlemsen by the Merinides, be¬ 
tween A.H. 760 [A.D, 1358] and 770 [A. D. 1368]. But 
if some people considered him a prophet, others took 
him for a magician. In any case all credited him 
with a supernaturalpower (ibn KhaldQn, op. cit. vi. 
106, 276, vii. 51). Further mention will be found 
among Arab writers of persons who practised 

* Of. for full details on these feasts, Doutt6, op. cit. pp. 641> 
684 ; and among the sources cited, Destaing, L'Ennair chez lez 
Beni-Snous, Algiers, 1906, Le$ fitez saisonnVires chez let Beni 
Snout, Algiers, 1907; Said Bulifa, Textet berUret en diaUcte dt 
VAtlas inarocain, Paris, 1909, pp. 148-167. 

t On the evil eye in most recent beliefs, cf. Doutt^, op. eU. 
pp. 817-328, and the authors there quoted. 


magic, such as Muhammad al-Kutaml, or 'Omar 
and his son 'Abd Allah, chief of the Seksiwa ; but 
this expression must refer to magic as understood 
by the Musalmftns—an imported science, not of 
native origin. The fame of the Berber women as 
sorceresses was already established in antiquity, 
SLS is shown by Virgil’s anachronism when he 
makes a Massilian priestess be consulted by Dido, 
in order to keep iEneas by her magical arts 
(jEneid^ iv. 483-498, 604-621). Even in our day 
the women of Jurjura practise incantations, for 
which they use certain plants. We have evidence 
of this in a ixipiilar song which begins thus: 

* Greeting to thee, hawthorn (td’mim); 

Men have called thee hawthorn ; 

For me, I call thee the qaXd which commandi; 

Transform thia husband of mine into an aaa,* 

And I shall have straw brought him.* 

The other plants mentioned are the roots of the 
dwarf-palm {thagunsa), the W'ild jujube (thazug- 
garth), the fruit of the coniferas—pine, cedar or hr 
\nzinba )—and the green oak {kemLsh).\ 

ii. Judaism. —It has been observed that the 
Jews of the North of Africa, with the exception of 
those who at well-known times were driven from 
Europe by persecution, do not belong to the race 
of Israel ; and they have rightly been regarded os 
the descendanU of Berbers converted to Judaism 
during the Roman era. In the time of Augustus 
we find Jewish colonies prospering in Cyrenaica 
and Libya, and the barbarian insurrection whicli 
broke out under Trajan at Cyprus, in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Cyrenaica simultaneously, and which 
w’as repressed with great harshness, did not hinder 
the development of the Jewi.sh communities. This 
may be seen from an inscription in a synagogue 
discovered at Hamman el-Lnf (OIL viii. 12457). 
These communities acquired such importance that 
the Catholic Church took precautions to prevent 
relations between Christians and Jews, whi<di soon 
became rigorous measures under the Christian 
Emperors, were suspended only by the triumph of 
the Vandals, and were revived with the victory of 
Belisarius and the Byzantines. Proselytism was 
naturally exercised among the lower cla.sses of the 
population and even among rich Berlwr Irilic'^. 
But we do not know w hat Kind of pnisclytism if 
was, or to what extent th« practices of the cult 
and the observance of thr prescriptions of the 
Jewish Law were imposed^ \nd we cannot give 
credence to a late romance with no more authority 
than, e.g., the Fath* I/rigga. The Arab wTiters 
mention several tribes which were Jewish when 
the Musalmans came. But their statements are 
contradictory. Thus, in one place, ibn Khaldun 
mentions among the Jewish tribes the Jerawas 
who lived in Aur&s; the Nefilsa, the Fenddaw'a, 
the Mediana, the Bahlula, the Ghiatha, and the 
Fazaz in the Maghrib al-Aqsa {Kitdb al'Ibar, vi. 
107). But we have seen that according to tradi¬ 
tion, the Kfthinah—a name foreign to the Arabs— 
had familiar genii. Al-Bakii {op. cit. p. 9f.) and 
ibn 'A^rl {op. dt. i. 3), both earlier than ibn 
KhaldOn, mention the NefQsa as Christians; and 
traces of churches which have preserved their 
name in Jebei Nefflsa prove them right. But ibn 
Khaldfln himsell in another place {op. cit. iv. 12) 
says that the tribes of the Fendelawa, the Bahlala, 
the Mediflna, and the people of the territory of 
Fazaz professed, some ma^ic (paganism), some 
Judaism, and some Christianity. The place where 
the town of Fas grew up was inhabited by two 
Zenata tribes: the Zuagha (Benu’l Khair) and 
the Benu Yarghosh. Some professed Islftmism, 
others Judaisi»j, and others pagani.sm. These last 
even had a temple at Shibuha, where later arose 
* The popular Berber tales include numerous sxamples of 
metamorphosis, but they are borrowed. 

t Hanoteau, Poinet popuiaires do la KeibwUa du Juriura, 
Paris, 1867, pp. 808-812. 
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the Andalasian quarters. Ibn AM Zar’, who has 
preserved this detail {Raud al-Qar^as, i. 15), de¬ 
signates the pagans by the name of mn.jus (rnagi), 
and he naturally calls their temple a house of fire. 
This passage has been reproduced by ibn KhaldQn 
(qp. cit. iv. 13). 

In the same era, the country of Temsna (the 
modern Shawia) and the towns of Chella and 
Tadla were peopled partly by Jews and partly by 
Christians, who submitted to accepting Isl&m 
after the conquest of that region under Idris i. 
It is not safe, therefore, to try to specify that 
such and such a tribe was exchisively Jewish or 
Christian. It seems nearer the truth to say that 
each tribe included families, or perhaps clans, of 
Jews, Bufhcient in number to be able to remain in¬ 
dependent, at least in the Maghrib, until the end 
of the 2nd cent. a.h.— a long time after the con¬ 
quests of’Oqba and MQsa. But the Judaism which 
is spread at the present day by the descendants 
of converted Berbers has nothing to distinguish 
it from the Judaism practised in the other 
regions of the civilized world; and as regards 
local superstitions, they are common to Jews and 
Musalmans.* 

iii. CURISTIANITY. —We do not know how 
Christianity was brought to the Berbers, but 
probably we should look hir its starting-point in the 
large towns, and for its first seats, as at Rome, in 
the Jewish communities. The separation was not 
long in taking place, and the Church of Africa soon 
became prosperous. But its history belongs rather 
to the history of Christianity, and it is impossible 
to cull from its developments and vicissitudes 
what refers specially to the Berbers. We may 
a<lmit, however, that it was from among the 
latter, at least in the places under the direct 
control of Romo, that the Donatists were re¬ 
cruited—a sect which was more schismatic than 
heretical—and the Circumcelliones, whose move¬ 
ment, in spite of its relimous colour, was social 
rather than national. The list of African bishoprics 
(Proconsular, Byzacene, Numidian, Mauretanian 
—Sitifian, Cmsarian, and Tingitan—and Tripo¬ 
litan) contains a host of names of which the great 
majority are Berber; but it is difficult to identify 
them afl, these names being often simply those of 
little villages, for the bishop’s sphere of control 
was a very narrow one. Epigraphical evidences 
have enabled us to recognize some of them, and it 
seems very likely that the ma.«« of the population, 
omitting Roman colonists and some foreigners, 
was composed of Berbers, or at least of a mixed 
race in which the Berber element was predominant. 
As for the half-subject or independent tribes among 
whom Christianity spread, we may suppose that 
conversion took place, as in so many other parts 
of the uncivilized world, by means of captives 
taken in incursions. The domination of the Arian 
Vandals made no alteration in this state of affairs 
further than that Catholicism, after having been 
the persecutor, became in its tom (except at very 
occasional intervals) the persecuted, and triumphed 
only by the success of the Byzantines.f We must 
mention, moreover, as having to do with the 
history of Christianity among the Berbers of the 
West of Algeria, the existence of a native dynasty 
at the beginning of the 6th cent., after the fall of 
the Vandals and before the Arab invasion. Some 


• Of. Oshen, * Lea Juifs dsiw VAfrlque septentrionale,' in 
JiToCioM et nuhnoirea ds la soci^tJ arch^fotogiqx^a de Constantine, 
vol. xl., 1867, pp. 102-108 ; Monceaux, ‘ Lea colonies Julves dans 
I'Afrique romame,' in Revue dee Studss juivee, voL xliv.; R. 
BMMi, N4dromah et lee Trarae, pp. vli-xvii. 

t Ferrara. La situation reliffienee de I'A/riqt^ 
la Jin du ive eUelejut^' 4 V invasion des Vandas, ; 

Dteht, L*Afriqus bysantins^ Paris, 1896, lib. lit. pt, H; ch. 2, 
* L’Eglise a’Amque sous 1e r^ne de Justinian, pa 408-449, 
vol. Iv. pt. U. oh. 2, • L KgUse d’Afriqus et I’adminletration 
bysantine,' pp. 608-617. 
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distance from Frenda the tombs of these princes 
are seen. Two names may be recognized : Mepha- 
nias, and Massonas, who seems to have been the 
same man as the Masema, ‘ rex gentium Mauro- 
rum ac Romanorurn,’ mentioned in a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion of Ha^ar el-Rurn (Lainorici^re, OIL yiii. 9836). 
It was a Christian Berber dynasty, as is shown by 
the emblems and remains of paintings which have 
been excavated on the tombstones known by the 
name oijedar, and already mentioned by the Arab 
hisUinans. These princes probably disappeared 
with Christianity itself, at the first victories of the 
Musalmans.* 

In the other places, however, Christianity still 
survived for a lon^ time: in Tripoli, among the 
NefUsa, whose temtory still contains a number of 
ruined churches; in Auras, among the Beranes; and 
in the Rif, among the Ghamara and the Sanhaja. 
We have seen that at the time of Idris, i,e. more 
than a century after the appearance of Islam in 
this country, there still existed in the Maghrib al- 
Aqsa, Christian tribes or parts of tribes. Wherever 
a treaty was concluded l)etween the invaders anti 
the native population, the latter, conforming to 
the Musalman legislation, were able to keep their 
religion, but isolation and internal division hastened 
its fall. In the 10th cent, there were still forty 
bishops ; in 1054, under Leo IX., only five remaineif^, 
and of these two were disputing the presidency. 
In 1076, we see from the letters of Gregory vii. 
that there were only two left: Cyriacus, primate 
of Carthage, and Servandus, in tne see of Hippo. 
There was still a bishop at the Qala’a of the feni- 
Hamrnftd ; he had the Arabic title of AAo/f/, and 
he certainly emigrated with his flock to Bougie 
under an-Nasir.f A Christian community existed 
at the same time in Tlemsen, but we do not know 
whether it was under the authority of a bishop 
In 1068, al-Bakri t mentions a church in this town 
which was frequented by the remains of a Christian 
population surviving till that time. But every¬ 
thing was carried away by the current of the 
Alniohads. No trace of Cnristianity remained, 
alongside of vague legends, except a few words, 
among others Tafnski (the Passover = na(rxa)—the 
name given to the fourth month of the year by the 
Taitaq, to the second by the Ahaggar. Afasko 
and Tijisko mean ‘spring’ among the Awelim- 
miden, and this word has penetrated even to the 
I^olofs of Senegal, Tabaski dya corresponding to 
‘ December.’ 

iv. Muhammadanism.— 1. History_We have 

no exact information, nothing beyond the some¬ 
times fanciful accounts of the conquest, aljout the 
way in which Islam spread in the North-West of 
Africa, but it is certain that it met w'ith a lively 
resistance there. The first expeditions were only 
cavalry raid.s, with pillage as their main object, in 
which the Arabs avoided the strongholds where 
the natives and the descendants of the Roman 
colonists were taking refuge. The coast-line itself 
was respected, guarded as it was W the mountains 
and the ports wmich remained in Greek pos.se.ssion. 
The foundation of Kainvan by ’Oqba gave a 
character of stability and permanence to the spread 
of Islaniism, but in no decisive way. The 
Musalmllns were more than once driven right back 
to Tripoli; accordingly it is not wrong to suppose 
that the conversions they had succeeded in making 
did not last. The Arab historians themselves 
declare that the Berbers recante<l from Isl&mism 
twelve times; and it is probable that, if they had 
found an ally in a strong and well-organized 
neighbouring power, they themselves, instead of 
* Cf. La Blanchftre, op. cit. p. 78f. ; Gsell, op. eit. IL 418-427, 
and the bibliography there given, 

t Cf. de Mas Latrie, Trait^s de paia et de eommeroe, Parit. 
1868, pp. 14-17, 18-23. 
t C^. cit. p. 76. 
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the Bvzantine Empire or the kingdom of the Gotha, 
would have triumphantly rejwlled the Musal- 
m&n invasions. But their divisions and isolation, 
especially after the conquest of Spain by Musa, 
ended in securing the victory for Isl&ni—a victory 
which was not absolute and decisive until the 12th 
century. 

But if, during the earlier periods at least, they 
were converted more by force than by persuasion, 
they did not fail to retain in their new religion the 
independence and party-spirit which they had 
already shown in Christianity, by adopting schisms 
rather than orthodoxy. The history of the 
Musalm&n Berbers is simple to unfold. Originally 
they were Sunnites, but soon they enthusiastically 
welcomed the most levelling ideas of Islftni, and 
declared themselves for the various Kharijite sects. 
On account of a similar feeling—hostility towards 
the distant Khalifate of Bagtidad, or tne nearer 
Khallfate of Cordova—they took the side of the 
A lids, the opposite extreme from Isl&m, and 
became the source from which Idris ibn' Abd All&h 
and later ‘Ubaid Allah derived recruits to found 
their dynasties. Idris founded his in the present- 
day Morocco—a dynasty hostile to the Umayyads 
of Spain, and to the Abbasids of Baghdad. That 
of ’Ubaid was at Mahadia—a dynasty which drove 
out the last representatives of the Abbrusids in 
Ifriqyah, almost succumbed to an offensive re¬ 
taliation from the Kharijites, but was victorious 
at the last moment, and once more became mistress 
of North AJiica and conquered Egypt. Then 
came a Sunnite re-action, taken part in by the 
Berbers of the South Sahara, the recently-con verte<l 
Lemtuna—a tribe whose fortune was as brilliant 
as it was ephemeral. Other Berbers, the Mas- 
mUda of Atlas, whose chiefs were struggling 
against the gross anthropomorphism of the 
Almoravids (Lemtuna), founded a rival Khalifate 
to the Khalifate of Baghdad (the Khalifate of 
Cordova was no longer in existence, and that 
of Cairo was about to disappear); but, clinging 
to orthodoxy, they destroyed the last remains 
of Christianity and all that had survived of 
Alid Shl’ism, while dealing a blow at the same 
time at Khariiism, already weakened by its 
struggle with the Fatimids—a blow from which 
it never recovered, so far, at least, as to be 
independent. 

Alter this the North of Africa, i.e. the Berbers 
and Arabized Berbers, remained Sunnite except for 
some stubborn industrial communities which held 
out in Mzab, Jebel Nefusa, and Jcrba. 

2. Sects.-^a) Kharijites. —To fill in the sketch 
iust traced would be Uj give a complete history of 
North Africa, and would exceed the limits of this 
article. We shall therefore pass over the orthodox 
Isl&mism of the Berbers and refer only to that part 
of their Islamism which wm characteristic, viz. 
the Kharijite doctrines (which, lywever, they 
were not alone in spreading), and to the attempts 
to found a religion which should be to Isl&m what 
Isl&m was to Christianity and Judaism. It mu.st 
be understood that, apart from these attempts, the 
Berber revolts, under the name of religious sects, 
were essentially social; they were not due to 
differences of opinion or interpretation concerning 
dogma. As a matter of fact, the Berbers had 
controversialist theologians, but no great cham¬ 
pions of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. They often 
attached themselves to the strictest parts of the 
Quri&n text; the Lemtuna even accepted to the 
letter all the figurative expressions and became 
aiithropomorphists. Thus, out of the four orthodox 
sects, the Berbers adopted the narrowest, the most 
restricted, the one wliich (after the I^anbalites) 
was most slavish to the letter, viz., that of M&lik 
ibn Anas. 


Hunted down in the East, af^r, the fall of 
Nahrawan and the victories of Haijajj which had 
saved the Khalifate of Damascus ana driven out the 
Iraq Arabi Kharijites, the latter, divided into two 
sects, Zubairites and Abadites, emigrated to tlie 
West. They found no difficulty in spreading tiieir 
doctrine among the Berbers, the victims of the 
greedy Musalin&n governors. In the interests of 
the public and also of their own private treasury, 
these governors did not exempt converts to Islftm 
from the tax of a fifth—the tax paid by non- 
Musalmans. The Zubairites^ who took their name 
from'Abd Allah ibnZubair of the Beau Tamim, were 
furthest advanced in the doctrine of Kharijism; 
they refused the name of Musalmau to any man 
guilty of even a venial sin, and even made it law¬ 
ful to kill him and seize his goods. This doctrine 
was developed particularly in the north of what is 
now called Morocco, al)ove all, among the .Matghaia 
and the Miknasa. Led by an old water-carrier of 
Tangiers, Maisara, who took the title of Khallf, 
more than 200,000 Berbers, with shaven heads and 
carrying the Qur’an in front of them fa.stened to 
their spear-points, annihilated the Khalif’s armies 
and took possession of Tangiers and Sfis (A.H. 122 
= A.D. 739-40). After an indecisive battle, they 
killed their chief Maisara, and put Khalid ibn 
Uamid az-Zanati in his place. In the following 
year, he destroyed two fresh Arab armies, and 
thus brought a general alleviation in central 
Maghrib. The two victories, of el-Qarn and el- 
Asnam, checked, but did not destroy, the Zubairite 
Berbers in the West; and their chief, Abu Qorrah, 
founded a State in the region of the Moluyya. 
The Idrisids destroyed this centre of strict Kharij- 
ism, concerning which we have only scanty in¬ 
formation furnished by the orthotiox writers. 
Nothing remained of it but a small State founded 
at Sijilmasa in the Tablet. It disappeared in the 
great Fa^imid struggle.* 

Another group was formed in Jebel Neffisa, 
South-East of Tripoli, and it was not long in 
spreading as far as the oases of Wargla and Wad 
High. This group is better known, because it left 
historical ana religious records. These Kharijites 
were Abadites^ dating their rise from 'Abd Allah 
ibn 'Abad who lived in the Ist cent. A.H. This 
sect showed itself relatively more tolerant than 
the Zubairites, ami its founder seems to have had 
relations with the Umayyad Khalif Abd al-Malik. 
Its teaching was brought to the Maghrib by bairna 
ibn Sa'd, and later by 'Omar ibn Inikaten, Isma’il 
ibn Darrar, Asim as-Sadrati, etc. The most 
famous of its chiefs, Abu’l Khatt’ab, took the 
title of i/ndm, and founded a centre, which >va8 
reduced to a province by his fall and death in A.H. 
165 [A.D. 771], but which, nevertheless, has re¬ 
mained down to the present day one of the prin¬ 
cipal Abadite centres.t One of its officers, a man 
01 Persian birth, ’Abd ar-Kahm&n ibn Kustam, 
succeeded in founding a reli^ous kingdom at 
Tahert (modem Tagdemt), vmich at one time 
comprised all the South of the modem region of 
Algeria, part of the region of Oran, the oases of the 
Constantine region, South Tunisia, and a part of 
the vilayet of Tripoli. But this kingdom was soon 
involved in divisions, as usually happened among 
the Berbers. Schisms arose: the Nukkarites, 
separated by personal questions, ending in reviving 
the uncompromising aoctrines of the Zubairites; 

* Cf. the summary of these events in Dozy, HiHoire des 
MusuLmans d'Espagru, Leyden, 1861, 1. 141-186, 192-207, 23a- 
260; Foumel, Lts B«rber$, i., Paris, 1876, 286-801, and the 
sources given; for the East specially, Wellhausen, Dos arabitchs 
Reich UM iein Sturz, Berlin, 1902, bp. 47-126. 

t Cf. on the Abadites of Jebel Nefusa. aah-Shamikhl, Kitab 
as-Siar, Cairo, n. d.; de Motylinski, Le$ Litres d$ la s$eU 
abadhiU, Algiera, 1886, pp. 6-20,28-86,87-61, U Diebsl N^cusa, 
Paris, 1898-99; B. Basset, Les Sanetuairss du Djsbsl Ne^fintsa^ 
Paris. 1897. 
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and the WasUitee, with doctrines tending to Mu’ta- 
nlitism (liberalism). These disHenuions greatly 
favoured the work of destruction accomplished 
later by the Fatimids.* 

(6) Alids. — Although, on the one hand, the 
Berbers adopted and intcnsifted the levelling 
characteristic of Islam, and the Zubairites and 
Nukkarites succeeded the Circninccllionea among 
them, on the other hand, some of them adopted 
an entirely opiK>8ite doctrine. These, instea<l of 
making the widm a cluef freely elected by the 
community and, when necessary, deposed by it, 
saw in their irndm not merely the descendant of 
the Prophet, but the incarnation of all the Prophets 
and even of the Deity. The Alid doctrine pene¬ 
trated into the Maghrib, and was adopted twice 
as a protest against the orthodox Khali fate. The 
first time, it was a descendant of 'Ali, Idris ibn 
Abd All&li (who had escaped his family’s disaster), 
that founded the dynasty of the Idrisids, and Fas 
afterwards l>ecame their capital. Put it seems that 
the Shi’ite doctrine, nrofessed at this time by the 
Berbers, meant siinpiy adherence to this dyn.'isty. 
It even contributed to the consolidation of l.slam 
by converting the few Christians still surviving, 
and by destroying the Nukkarites settled in 
Tlemsen. This dynasty is of no importance in 
the religious history of the country. We need 
only observe that it hatl a firm ally in one Berber 
tril«, namely, the trilx) of the Auraba.t 

(c) Isiml'ilians .—The Ism&’ilian doctrine, on the 
other luind, made great modifications on Isl&in by 
reviving, under the mask of Shi’isrii, the ancient 
doctrines of Persia—mixtures of Mauichadsm and 
Greek philosophy. It is hardly neceasary to re¬ 
mark tiiat the mass of the Berbers who rallied to 
this teaching always remained in the ranks lower 
than initiation. Tiiose of the central Maghrib, in 
niorlern Great and Little Kabylia, liecame the chief 
adherents of the Fatimid prophet (r/<l't)'Abd All&h, 
and he recruited from them the army that was to 
ilestroy the remains of the Abbasid government in 
Ifriqyah, the Ziibairite-Kliarijite kingdom of Sijil- 
masa, the Abodite-Kharijite kingdom of Tahert, 
and the ghost of a State wliicli had taken the place 
of the Idrisid dynasty in Fas. The fall of Tahert 
scattered the Kharijitos who were settled in it. 
Some of them were brought to Jerba, where one of 
their communities still exists ; the others lied to 
Wargla, Sedrata, and the region of Wad High. 
Their life there was jieaceful, and their pro.si)erity 
increased steadily until the ravages of ibn Ghanya, 
and especially the expeditions of the Almolmds, 
which brought the levelling influence of Miisalraau 
orthodoxy over N. Africa, came to drive them from 
their refuge. Determined to keep their faith, they 
proceeded to settle in a hilly stretch, called in 
Arabic chehka {‘thread’), where the Beni-Mzab- 
Wasilian nomads, whose name they took, uschI tc 
wander aliout. Sheltered in this solitary place, 
where they made rich oases, the emigrants, like 
the Monnons on the shores of Great Salt Lake, 
prospered under the shadow of outside wars, ani 
founded a community, a sort of ecclesiastical State. 
This community grew rich by commerce and agri 
culture; but, as usual among the Berbers, it was 
torn by dissensions, not only between towns (thert 
were seven towns), but even between districts o] 
towns. It required the authority of France, in 
1882, to restore peace. 

Another grou[) of Nukkarites had remainec 

• Of. on the Ruatamites, A. de Motylinski, Le$ Livre* ds U 
tecte abadhite. pp. 20-28, 83-80; Mosqueray, Chroniqm d'Abot 
Zakaria, Al^iera, 1878; al-Barr&di, Kitab el Djawaher, Cairo 
1302; de Motylinaki, Chroniqiie d'lbn Saghir, I’aris, 1907. 

t Of. on the Idrialda, Pournel, Lee Berbers, i. 890-401, 418 f., 
447-450, 465-406, 473-477,406-606, and the aourcea there cited, tc 
which we may add Idria ben Aljocned, Eddorar el bahyah, Faa, 
A.n. 1824 [A.D. 1906]. 


ndependent in the Aurds. Abu Yazid, nick 
larned ‘ the Man on the Ass,’ brought up by an 
•Id schoolrna.8ter who was bom in the Sudan and 
ireached the Khariiite doctrines in their utmost 
itrictness, imperillea the existence of the Fdtimid 
iynasty under its second prince. The dynasty 
was at this time reduce<i to within the w^alls of 
;t8 capital, Mahdya. But a supreme effort saved 
it. The Berbers were first driven back, then 
itterly crushed, and the Empire of the Tsnia’ilians 
egained all its power, whieli was increased later 
>y the conquest of Ej^pt.* It was probably at 
bis time that Kharijism disaj)j)eared in the 
lentral Maghrib (except in Wargla, Jebel Nefilsa, 
and Mzab). 

As for the dynasties w'hich followed, they were 
all helped by tlie Berber tribes from whom they 
were sprung, the Almoravids by the Lem tuna, the 
Alrnohads by the MasrnUda, and the Kumia by” 
the Beni-Merin, the Beni-Zyftn and the Beni- 
Wemannu, who ruled simultaneously. Their 
■'oligioii.s history, accordingly, oilers no character- 
,stic intenv't. And it is the same with the 
dynasties whicii were established in the central 
Maghrib and Ifriqyah before and after the great 
Hilalian invasion (in the eleventh century of out 
ira). 

3 . Present-day Islamism.—At the present day, 
orthodox Ishlnusm reigns alone (associated, of 
course, with local superstitions) all over North 
Africa, except, as has already l>een said, in Mzab, 
Jerba, and Jebel Nefusa, where the modified 
Kharijism of the Abadites holds sway. It is e.spe- 
cially in Mzab—the centre of theolo^cal studies, 
—that the traditions are kept up. The idzzaben 
‘doctors’) have retained an influence there which 
ha.s a control over the conscience in spite of con¬ 
tact with Europeans. But Kharijism has lost its 
])ower of spreading, and more converts are being 
made by the Musalm&n 8 .t We may form an idea of 
the doctrine at present in vogue from the summary 
given in an' Aqu/ah reduced to the Berl>er language, 
and then translated by a Nefusi, Abu H’afs 'Omar 
ibn Jamia, who lived probably in the 11 th cent. 
A.H. Several commentaries J have been made on 
it, and it forms the basis of the Kitab Madlim 
of Shaikh 'Abd al-Aziz of the Beni-Sgen, author 
of a treatise no less famous, the Kitab an-NU. It 
is this latter that is now followed in Mzab and 
Jerba, w hile at Jebel Nefil.sa it is the treatise of 
Shaikh Abu Taber Isma’il al-Jaitali, who died at 
Jerba A.H. 750 (a.d. 1349-1350). From the point 
of view of dogma, so far as the fundamental 
principles of Islam are concerned, this doctrine 
does not ditler from orthodoxy. The only differ¬ 
ence lies in some points of discipline : the wnldia, 
the law' imi>OHing friendliness betw een Musalniftns 
of the same group, and its opposite, the (in 

Mzab, tehria, ‘punishment,’ ‘excommunication’) ; 
and, among the ‘ways’ of religion, besides the 
‘ nuinife.st w'hy’— that of tlie tirst Khalifs—the 
mention of the ‘forbidden way,’ the ‘way of 
sacrifice,’ and the ‘secret way,’ whicli, founded as 
they are on orthodox example, have justilied the 

• On the Fatimids, their domination in the Maijhrib, and the 
insurrection of Abu Yazid, cf. Kournel, Lrf RerUrs, ii., Paris, 
1881; MaS(juerav, Chronique d'AtM)u Xakana, pp. 205-251; 
de Ooeje, Memoires d'hUloire et tie geographie orientates, 
I/Cvdcn, 1886, vol. i. v.- r 

t Cf. on Mzab, Coyne, Le Mzab, Algiers, IS.O ; Robin, IjS 
Mzab et son annexion, Alfficrs, 1884 ; de Motylin^^ki, Guerara 
depiiis sa fondation, Algiers, 1885 ; Masqueray, Fortnatitm de* 
cites chez les population* sedentaire* de VAlgirie, Paris, 1886, 

£ p. 173-221; Amat, Le M'Zab et le^ M’Zabites, Paris. 1888; 
lorand, Le* Kanoun* du Mzab, Algiers, 1903. . , .. 

t The commentary and Arabic glosses of 'Omar ath-Tholathi 
and Daud ath-Tholathi were published at Constantine in 
A.H. 1323 [A.D. 1906] by M. de Motylinaki, to whom also we owe 
an ed. of the text with a French tr., L’ 'Aoida pojmlaire de* 
Abadhite* algiriens, Algiers, 1906. The Kitab an-Sil waa 
published at Cairo in a.u. 1306 (a.d. 1887]. 
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conduct of the Kharijites ever since their appear¬ 
ance. 

ij. Attempts to form new religions.—(a) Ha- 
Mtm. — U remains now to spealc of only two 
attempts to form a reli<;ion that should bo the 
oe)mj)lement of IslAmisni, as Isl&mism claims to be 
of Judaism and Christianity. The first attempt 
took j)lace among the GhQmara of the Rif, in the 
neighbourhood of Tetflan, in the territory of 
Mejeksa among the Reni-Ujefill. There is dis¬ 
agreement conceniing the exact date of the appear¬ 
ance of this religion ; opinions vajy, from a.h. 313 
to 325. In any case, it was at the beginning of 
the fourth century A.U., the tenth century of our 
era. 

A certain Ha-Miiu, son of Maun Allah (‘ Grace of 
God’), son of Hariz, son of 'Amr, son of U-JefCll, 
son of U-Zerhal, appeared in this tribe and 
preaclied a new religion. He cut out three of the 
canonical prayers, leaving only two—one for sun¬ 
rise, the other for sunset. In ofVering these 
prayers, his followers had to prostrate themselves 
so ns to touch the ground w'itli the palms of both 
hands. He also dispensed with the Ramad&n fast, 
except for the last three days, or, according to 
others, for ten days; but he established a fast till 
mid-day every Wednesday, and for the whole day 
every 'Thursday, as well as two days in Shauwal. 
Whoever faileu to keep these had to pay a tine of 
five or three oxen. He abolished pilgrimage, 
purification, and total ablution, allowed the use 
of pork, but forbade fish that had not had their 
throats cut (or been gutted), all animals’ heads, 
and the eggs of all kinds of birds. Even to this 
day, a tribe in the neighbourhood of Tipasa and 
the Tuaregs abstain from hens’ eggs. He com¬ 
posed a Qur’&n in Berber for the use of his 
partisans; the Arab writers at least call it a 
Qur’an, Some fragments have been preserved. 
One of these began with the formula of the unity 
of God, then continued: ‘ Deliver me from my 
sins, O Thou who hast let Thy gaze rest upon the 
earth; withdraw me from ray sins, as Thou didst 
withdraw Jonah from the whale’s belly and Moses 
from the waters.’ All prostrated themselves and 
repeated; ‘ I believe in Tanjjuit (or Talyah, 
Teba’ih), aunt of Ha-Mim.’ This Tanguit was a 
sorceress like Dajja, the sister of the new prophet. 
Ha-Mim, nicknamed al-Muftdri (‘the lorger*), 
made numerous converts right on till his death (A.H. 
315 according to some, 325 according to others). 
He fell in a combat against the Masmuda in the 
territory of Tangiers. His sect did not disappear 
with him. Later on, a certain 'Asim ibn Jamil 
ottered liiniself as a new propliet in this tribe.* 

(6) Sfdih .—Another attempt was of more im¬ 
portance. In the West of the Maghrib, in Teniesna 
(the modern Shawia, which includes Ca-sablanca, 
liabat, and Chella), the Berghiiata were settled. 
One of their chiefs, Tarif, who seems to have been 
of Jewish origin (son of Simeon, son of Jacob, sou 
of Isaac), hau, along with his people, embraced the 
Zubairi-Kharijite doctrines and struggled against 
Maisara. After the fall of the Berbers, he retired 
to Temesna and lived there in independence, lie 
remained faithful to the doctrines of Islfim ; but 
his son, distinguished for his learning and virtues, 
who had also fought in the ranks of the Zubairites, 
offered himself as Prophet and composed a Berber 
Qur’fin. But he did not spread his doctrine ; he 
entrusted it to his son Elias, and set out for the 
East, declaring that he would return when the 
seventh king of his dynasty was on the throne. 
The new religion remained in seclusion until the 

*Of. al-Bakri, KUdb al-Maadlik, p. 100 f.; ibn Abi Zar’, 
cU-Qaridfi, cd. Tornherg, i, 62f.; anonymous, KUdb cU- 
Istxbfdr, etl. Kremer, p. 80; ibn 'A^ri, KUdb al-DaydnA. 198; 
ibn Khaldun, op. cit. vl 216; an-Nuairi, Appendix to Histoire 
dM Berbire* Ur. de Slane, ii. 492 f. 1 


reira of Yfiinos, who proclaimed it abroad and com¬ 
pelled the people to adoi)t it whether they would 
or not. Idle doctrine of JSalib, who presented 
himself as the Salih al-Mu’miniri mentioned in the 
Qur’an (Ixvi. 4), was as follows : to recognize the 
Divine purpose of all the prophets and of SAlih 
himself, to fast during the month of Raiab instead 
of Ramadiln, and also on a certain day of the 
week ami the same day the following weeks ; to 
pray five times a day and five times every night; 
to celebrate the feast of sacrifices on the eleventh 
of Mubarram (and not on the twelfth of Dhul- 

^/’he manner of performing ablutions was e<^ually 
delinito. There was no invocation {adan) or intro¬ 
duction to prayers {iqanui). Sometimes prayers 
were otfered with prostration, sometimes without; 
in the first case, the congregation raised their 
foreheatls and hands half a liandbreadth from 
the ground. In proclamation of the greatness of 
God {tdkbir), they placed one hand on the other 
and said: A tsm en lakosh (‘to the name of 
God’), then Mokkor lakosh (‘God is great’). The 
Orientalists are wrong who have thought to recog¬ 
nize the name of Bacchus in this word or in its 
variant Bakosh. and have drawn such extra¬ 
ordinary conclusions about the extent of Bacchus’ 
worship and mysteries. M. de Motylinski has 
shown that this name lakosh is derived from 
the Berber root UKSH, which means ‘to give.’ 
It is an epithet corresponding to the Arab 
al-W'ahhdhy ‘ the generous,* one of the epithets of 
God.* 

Public prayer took place on Thursdays very 
early in the morning. When making profession 
of faith, they hold their hands open and leaning 
on the ground ; they repeated naif (?) of their 
Qur’&n standing and the rest prostrate. At 
the end of the prayer they pronounced this 
formula in their own language : ‘ God is above us ; 
nothinc that is on the earth or in the sky is hid 
from Yiim.* Then they rejieated in Berl>er: 
Mokhyr lakosh (‘God is great’); or, os often, 
Ihan {Ian) lakosh ('God is one’) and Ur cTam 
lakosh (‘There is none like Goil’). The adms 
required by law were half of all their grain. As 
in the religion of Ha-Mim, it was forbidden to eat 
eg^, the head of any animal, or fish that had not 
had their throats cut. Cock’s flesh was forbidden, 
the cock announcing prayer by its crow. Hens’ 
flesh was allowed only in ca.se8 of dire necessity. 
Liars were driven from the country; thieves, 
when convicted by evidence or by their own 
confes.sion, were put to death ; fornication was 
punished by stoning. The blood-price was fixed 
at a hundred head of beasts. Any man could 
marry as many wives os his means allowed 
(cousins to the tliird degree being forbidden), and 
repudiate them and take them again as often as 
he pleased. But the faithful were forbidden to 
marry Musalmftn wives, or to give their daughters 
to Mu.Halmftns. Tlie saliva of their Prophet brought 
Divine blessings with it, and was regarded as an 
infallible remedy ; this kind of belief still exists 
among certain MuisalraAns of Algeria with regard 
to their maralxiuts. 

Lastly, it should l>e said that they were ve^ 
far advanced in astronomy and highly skilled in 
judicial astrology. The Qur’An which SAlifi 
composed in Berber contained eighty auraa^ most 
of them having a prophet’s name for title. The 
first was called Ayyiih (Job, cf. Qur’An xxi. 83), 
the last Yunoa (Jonah, the title of sura x. of the 
Qur’an). The names show clearly that it is an 
imitation of the Qur’An. There were the aHraa 

* de Motylinski, Le nom berbbre <U Dieu chez les Abadhitez, 
AlK-iem, 1005; R. Basnet, Le nom berbire de Dint ehez lea 
Abadhitea, Susa, 1906. 
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of Fir'awn (Pharaoh, cf. QuPan xliii. 46-65); of 
Qdriin (Korah, Qur’ftn xxviii. 79); of Ham&n 
(Aiiian, cf. Qur’an xxviii.) ; of Ydiuj and Mdjuj 
(Gog and Maga)c;, Qur’an xviii. 93, xxi. 96); of 
ad-DajjCil (Antichrint, Qur’an xxvii. 84); of al'Ijl 
(the Calf of Gold, cf. Qur’an ii.); of Hdrut and 
Mdrut (cf. Qur’an ii. 96); of 'J'dlat (Saul, cf. 
Qur’an ii. 245 f.); of Nimrod \ of the Cocky the 
Fartridgty the Cratinhoppery the Camely the Right¬ 
footed Serpenty and of the Marvds of the World 
which contained the moat lofty knowledge. A 
fragment of the sura of Job haa been preserved in 
an Arab translation : ‘ In the name of God I He 
by whom (jod haa aent hia Book to men is also he 
by whom He haa told forth His tidings. They 
say : Iblis haa knowledge of destiny. God forbid ! 
Iblia cannot have the knowledge of Go<l. What 
can triumph over tongues in discourse? God alone 
can by His decree. By the tongue by which God 
has Rent His truth to men, that truth is established. 
Look at Mamet [in Berber, imuni Mamet, i.e. 
Muhammad]. During hi.s life, and right on to hia 
death, hia followers conducted themselves aright. 
Then his people grew corrupt. He haa lied who 
said that trutu survives where there is no messenger 
from God.’ 

The Berghfiata offered a long and successful 
resistance to the various dynasties which followetl 
each other in the Maghrib, and it was only to the 
Almohads that their sect finally succumbed.* 

Must we consider as the provenance of one of 
these sects or of a sect analogous to them the 
beliefs of the Zekkara, who live in Morocco not 
far from the Algerian frontier, between the Beni- 
Iznacen, the Beni Ba ZeggQ, and the Beni-Ya’la? 
We have not only been iniormed (though it would 
be wise to check the information) of their absolute 
antagonism to the Musalm&ns and their dogmas, 
but have even got hints of a complete indifference 
to every kind of belief. Some have even gone the 
length of regarding them as Positivists, although 
they claim to believe in the doctrine of the cele¬ 
brated marabout buried at Miliana, Sidi Ahmad 
ibn YQsuf.t The most daring systems have found 
acceptance; even Druses have been seen there. 
Before risking any opinion on this question, we 
should wait until a seriously conducts inquiry is 
made. When this has been done, it will probably 
be found that this is a tribe which, on account of 
its isolation, has remained in the state in which 
the greater part of North Africa was during the 
anarchy of the 16th and 16th centuries, when the 
Musalm&n missionaries succeeded in resuscitating 
Isl&mism from a vague shadowy memory. 

LnuRATcas.—The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. In additiun to the works there mentioned, the 
following msy also be consultedH. Leclercq, L'A/riqxte 
chretienru. 2 vols., Paris. 1904. vol. 1. for pamnism, and passiin 
for Christianity ; M. Slouschs, BsbrcBo-^Snicieiis «< JiuUo- 
bsrUreSy Paris, 1008. KEN 6 BASSET. 


BEREANS.—The Bereans were a religious sect, 
originating in Edinburgh in the year 1773, who 
toolc their name from the Bereans mentioned in 
Ac 17^®*“ ('who received the word with all re^i- 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so’). 

I. Life of founder.—John Barclay, their founder, 
was the son of a farmer, Ludovic Barclajr, in the 
parish of Muthill. Early designed by his father 
for the Church, he received a good education, and 
was sent to the University of St, Andrews. In 
his theological course he came under the influence 
of Dr. Archibald Campbell, professor of Chinch 
History, author of an Enquiry into tht Original 
• Of. on the BerehiisU, sl-B»kri, KitAb 
141; ibn Abi Zr?, Rau4 of Qarfds, pp. 82-84; 

Kitdb al-Bapdn, pp. 2S1-286; Ibn Khaldun, op. cO. tL 2OT-210. 

t Mouliirae, one tribu ZMits anti-musufmans au Maroc, 
Paris. 1006. 


0 ^ Moral Virtue, and The Necessity of Revelation, 
Campbell’s views attracted considerable attention 
in his time, and w ere deemed sutticiently heretical 
to bring him to the bar of the General Assembly, 
though the case was dismissed. The first of four 
charges was that he held that 'man was unable by 
the use of ids rational powers to find out the Being 
of a God.’ This thesis Barclay was afterwards to 
take up and amplify. 

Meantime Barclay was licensed on 27th Sep¬ 
tember 1759 by the I’resbytery of Aiichterarder, 
and shortly atterw'ards was appointed assistant 
to the Rev. James Jobson of Errol. From the 
first he attracted attention by his preaching. He 
was a man of strong convictions, of great fervency 
of utterance, w ith a command of rheUjrical language 
which readily passed into violent invective against 
those who opposed what he conceived to fie the 
truth. Jobson belonged to the Evangelical party 
in the Church. He w’as a ‘ Marrow man,’ with clear 
views of his own, and it is not surprising to find 
that after some controversial passages, culminating 
in a statement from the pulpit of their respective 
positions, he and Barclay were obliged te part In 
1763, Barclay went to Fettercaim to be assistant 
to the Rev. Anthony Dow, w'hose failing health 
prevented him from fulfilling the duties of his 
pastorate. Here he found himself in a more con¬ 
genial atmosphere, as Dow’s son, who was minister 
of Dron, had sat on the same bench with him at col¬ 
lege, and sympathized with his opinions. Barclay’s 
ministrations were warmly received by the people. 
He preached to crowded congre^tions, many flock¬ 
ing from the surrounding parishes attracted by his 
eloquence. He w as most assiduous in his visitation 
and catechizing, and exercised a strong moral in¬ 
fluence over the people. Barclay liad a considerable 
gift of verse, thougli his productions scarcely rise 
into the region of poetiy. Many of his verses 
were afterwards collectea into a hymnary which 
was used in his own church. 

In 1766, Barclay came into collision with the 
Presbytery through the publication of a book en¬ 
titled Rejoice Evermore, or Christ All in All. The 
book was condemned as heretical, and Barclay 
received a formal censure. A list of his heresies 
was also drawm up and read from the pulpit of 
Fettercaim Church. This, however, only increased 
his |K)pularity in the parish. When Barclay’s con¬ 
nexion with the parish ceased, he asked for the 
usual Presbyterial certificate, which was refused, 
nominally on the ground that he w as obstracting 
the peaceable settlement of the pre-sentee. Bar¬ 
clay appealed from this refusal to the Synod and 
Assembly, but the appeal w^as dismissed. 

On the occurrence of the vacancy at Fettercaim 
a petition was sent to the Crown (in wdiose gift 
the patronage lay) by the whole body of the 
parishioners, asking for the appointment of Barclay 
as their minister. The petition was refused, and 
the Rev. Robert Foote w'as presented to the living, 
though only three communicants could be found 
to sign the call. An jmpeal to Synod and A8.sembly 
met the usual fate. Thereupon the w hole body of 
the congregation, to the numVrof over a thousand, 
hived off and built a church at Sauchieburn, in the 
neighbouring parish of Mary kirk. 

Meantime Barclay, by apj)eal in the matter of 
his certificate, had had an opportunity of stating 
hi.s views in the General A.'^semhly and also of 
preaching in various churches in Edinburgh. In 
the capital he gained a number of adherents, w ho 
resolved to secede from the Church, and who pre¬ 
sented him with a formal call to he their minister. 
The church at Sauchieburn also wished to secure 
his services, but Barclay preferred to stay in 
Edinburgh, though his aciherents there were very 
few (the call contains sixty signatures), and could 
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do very little for him. It is a characteristic of 
Scottish dissent which is frequently overlooked 
that a peculiar High Church tradition has invari¬ 
ably run tlirough it. The call of the people, while 
indispensable to a valid ministry, has never been 
deemed sullicient. The minister must be ordained 
by his brethren in the ministry, who alone can 
judge of his qualification, and through whom alone 
can come the necessary authority to administer 
the ordinances of religion and to dispense the 
sacraments. Barclay’s congregation could not find 
any presbytery in Scotland that would furnish him 
with tlie necessary status, and so lie was sent to 
England with a general letter addressetl ‘ to what¬ 
ever Presbytery or class of dissenting Brethren 
this shall be presented.’ Armed with this epistle 
and accoiiipanieil by two commissioners from his 
own congregation, Barclay proceeded to New¬ 
castle, where he was regularly ordained on Pith 
October 1773. The certilicate of ordination is 
signed by John Blyth, moderator, minister at 
Thirsley ; Robert Green, clerk ; and three others. 
On his return to Edinburgh, the new Church was 
constituted as the ‘ Berean Assembly,’ so (billed 
from ‘ those noble Bereans who professe<l to search 
the Scriptures for the whole counsel of God, and to 
have a conversation becoming the gospel of Christ.’ 
The church at Fettercairn ha<l meantime found a 
minister in Mr. James Macrae, and another con- 
^egation had been formed at Criell which, tlirough 
its proximity to Muthill, had been touched by 
Barclay’s influence. 

The internal economy of the Church In Edinburgh was 
troubled from the first. The congregation was very i>oor, and j 
Barclay had never more than £18 a year for his services. He j 
was more concerned, however, about the publication of hb views ! 
than about the straitened means of his domestic life, and the 
unwillingness of the outlying congregations of Fettercairn and 
Crieflf to subscribe to a complete edition of his works was the 
occasion of much searching of heart. An epistle, signed by 
all the managers and overseers of the Church in Edinburgh, 
was sent to these provincial centres, pointing out the serious 
detriment it was to the Berean cause, * which is the only Chris¬ 
tian cause on the face of the earth,' that at a time when the 
Truth of God was being hopelessly perverted, its defence should 
fall through their negligence to purchase a book containing 'an 
express and undeniable confutation of all the heresies of men 
In the power of the devU,’ The arguments used by some of 
Barclay’s followers for giving him no encouragement to publish 
was an inference from nis own central thesis. ‘Since we know 
nothing of God and Divine things save from the Bible,' they 
urged, ‘ what Is the use of publishing theological treatises T' In 
1776, however, all dilflculties seem to have been got over, and 
there appeared Psalnn, paraphrased according to the New 
Testament InterpretaXion, prefa<:ed by a long [dissertation In 
which Barclay ex^xiuruls his peculiar Ideas of Scripture. This is 
very much a reproduction and expansion of his earlier work. 
Rejoice Evermore. His previous productions had been Without 
Faith, without God, or an ap^al fo God concerning His own 
Existence, and a Tractate on the. Eternal OenercUioriof the Son, 
called forth by a phase of the Glassite controversy in 1769, 
On the Assurarwe of Faith, On the Observation of the Ijord’s 
Supper, and A Letter on Prayer, In 1774. In 1778 these were 
re-published along with a Treatise on the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost, In 1783 appeared The Epistle to the Hebrews para¬ 
phrased, and later, A Close Examination into the TVittA of 
several reeeivcfl Publications. A new edition of part of his 
works was published in 1852, with funds left for the purpose by 
Mr. James Carsewell, for many years a deacon of the Elerean 
Church in Glasgow. 

Barclay had the zeal of an apostle. Towards 
the close of 1776 he went to Loncion on the invita¬ 
tion of some friends who had read his books and 
sympatliized with his views. He meant to stay 
only a few weeks, but he was so warmly received 
ana attracted such crowds of admiring hearers that 
he wa.s forced to remain in order to con.solidate the 
movement. Meanwhile he was sorely di.stre.s.sed by 
the importunities of the little flock in Edinburgh, 
who needeil his personal influence to hold them 
together. He sent, as his .substitute, William 
Nel.s^m, a surgeon, who, before his departure, was 
ordained to the ministry. Nelson was a man of 
some gifts. He had been educated for the Church 
of England, hut had embraced the doctrines of 
Whitelield, and had joined the Calvinistic Method¬ 


ists. While in England, Barclay visited Bristol, 
wliere a Berean Church was founded. There is an 
interesting passage in the Autobiography of Dr. 
Somerville of Jeoburgh which shows conclusively 
that Barclay made a considerable impression in 
London. Writing of the year 1786, he says (p. 
219): 

‘ Upon the dismlsaion of this little congregation we were met 
by such an immense crowd pressing at the entrances to the 
chai>el that we could not make an escape without a struggle; 
and when I enquired who came next, I was answered by one 
of the female sex which seemed to predominate in this now 
assemblage, “The Bereans, If you please." The Rev. Ur. 
Horsely, a few days before, had mentioned the sect (the Bereans) 
to me, of which I had not heard before. He said it had lately 
sprung up In the west of Scotland, and he seemed to speak of 
it as an Intere.sting event and likely to make a figure in the 
Christian Church. 1 confeos I was rather ashamed to be found 
ignorant of on event occurring at my own door which seemed 
to him so important.’ 

The fact that an intellect so acute as that of 
Horsely, the great champion of orthodoxy against 
Socinianism, saw possibilities in Barclay’s views is 
sullicient evidence that they were worthy of more 
attention than they have since received. 

Barclay returneu from London in 1778, leaving 
the church there in charge of two ordained presliy- 
ters, James Donaldson and Samuel Bishop. He 
resumed his ministry in Edinburgh, and Nelson 
was sent throughout the provinces to strengthen 
the Berean churches that had sprung up in yariou.s 
places. There is a record or congregations in 
Glasgow, Crieir, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Arbrtifith, 
Montrose, Brechin, and Fettercairn. Barclay him¬ 
self took a keen interest in all these churches. His 
means were narrow. His stipend from his own 
church waa trifling, and, though he had a small 
income from property belonging to his first wife, 
it was .spent mainly in publishing his books. His 
apostolic journeys, therefore, were on foot, and 
were confined to Scotland—which was one reason 
why the cause in England languished. His 
exertions gradually impaired his health. He died 
suddenly, w hile on his way to church, in a friend’s 
house, on 29th July 1798, and was burie<] in Calton 
cemetery, where a monument is erected to hla 
memory. His work was carried on in Edinburgh 
by Donaldson, one of the Is>ndon pastors, who 
had some time previously been tranalerred to the 
pastorate at Dundee. Under his charge the church 
tor twenty-five years met with a fair measure of 
success, but after his death it was split up by 
internal dissensions and gradually melted away. 
The Berean churches throughout the country in 
course of time lost their identity and were merge4l 
in the Congregationalists. 

2. Doctrine.—John Barclay’s theological position 
is extremely interesting, aiuf ought not to be dis¬ 
missed with the scant courtesy with which it has 
hitherto been treated. In this obscure founder of 
a dead sect we see a man struggling with a theo¬ 
logical environment that was inadequate to contain 
his thought, and endeavouring to express in the 
theological terminology of Ins day iaeas that in 
our time have created their owm terminology. His 
leading tenet is that we derive all our knowledge 
of God from direct revelation—the revelation 
given us in God’s word. Now' this is just the 
position of Ritschl, and Barclay reached it by a 
proceas of thought similar to that of the German 
theologian. Ritschl had Kant to fall hack upon 
in order to find a metaphysical sanction for his 
system. John Barclay haxl to create his own meta¬ 
physics on a hint supplied to him by Dr. Archibald 
Canipl)ell. His central thesis he states thus : ‘ We 
do not come to the knowledge of God by any fore¬ 
going train of reasonings to introduce it, but 
merely by a sovereign act of God’s own power, 
revealing Himself in our hearts.’ In short, reason 
is totally inadequate to reach the idea of God. 
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Barclay thus consciously breaks with the Schobistic 
distinction, held in his day by every section of the 
Christian Church, between Natural and Revealed 
Religion. The Scholastic {>osition is that our 
belie! in God is an inference crowning a logical 
process. Reason convinces us of the existence of 
God, but all that reason can tell us of God is the 
bare fact of His existence. We need revelation 
to supplement reason, to unfold to us the nature 
of God, to explain His attributes, and to teach us 
His relation to »nan. To believe otherwise is to 
land ourselves in a logical dilemma. To say that 
we believe in God because wo believe the revela¬ 
tion of Himself He has given us in Scripture, and 
that we Injlieve the Scripture revelation to be true 
because it comes from God, is simply reasoning in 
a vicious circle. We must have an antecedent 
belief in God before revelation becomes even a 
rational conception. Now John Barclay in Scot¬ 
land saw as clearly os Kant did in Germany, and 
rather before him than after, that there is a deei>er 
fallacy than appears underlying this method. In 
the first place, suppose reason could prove the bare 
existence of God, all that reason gives us is a mere 
abstraction—a mere caput mortuum. We cannot 
know Go<l apart from His attributes any more than 
we can know substance apart from its qualities. 
The variety of ethnic ideas concerning God shows 
that there is no unanimity regarding any one of 
His attributes, or even regarding the moral or 
immoral consistency of His character. It wcw 
admitted by all Christian schools that the attri¬ 
butes of God can be known to us only through 
revelation. If this be so, then the God of Nature, 
a Being without attributes, is an imposvsible con 
oeption. 

(1) But what of the theistic arguments them 
selves? Barclay criticizes them with an acumen 
worthy of Kant. He tiikes up the a priori proof 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke, which then held the field, 
stating it thus: ‘ No Inung can produce another 
being or thing before itself exists. But the wwld 
exists ; therefore the world behoved to be produced 
by tome other being which must have existed before 
the world, and what can that Ixiing which must 
have existed before the world in order to prcnluce it 
be but God ? ’ Barclay points out that the original 
position holds here witii regard to God. On this 
learned divine’s own showing there must be some¬ 
thing anteceilent to God in order to produce Him. 
In snort, you cannot reason from contingency to 
al^lute Dcing. You can but recede through 
secondary causes till imagination calls a halt, aiu’ 
then arbitrarily ijosit a self-existent cAuse. Bu 
this U not reasoning, and the re.siilt of it is noi 
God. And the same holds true of the argumeni 
from design ; ‘ If you w'ere to see a beautiful, con 
venient, amd well-contrived house, would you not 
conjecture that there belioved to be some artist 
for the builder, and that he were eminent in hi 
way too; you would not iningine that it came by 
chance.’ Again, Barclay witli rare acumen and a 
truly inotlern ring says; ‘ There is no argumen 
here. We know men, and we know houses ar( 
their works, from experience and observation ; bu 
we have no access for experience or obsen^atioi 
in the framing of worlds.’ xMoroover, he goes on t 
aay, we cannot tell the character of the w'orkmar 
directly from his works, which may be fashionec 
for either a gootl or an evil purpose. It is our ante 
cetient knov^edge of that character that determines 
tlie judgment >ve form of his works. 

No doubt there is much in this reasoning that reminds us c 
Hume M well m Kant, but it is dovibtful whether wai 

hunUiar with Hume, fie was evidently a good classical scholai 
and well read in the theology of his day, hut 
can find no direct reference to Uuine in his 
analogy of his reasoning with that of t^e •cepticai ^losoph^ 
wasSrty pointed out hv the Rev. I». Thom of 
bis dimples. Barclay's Interests were purely religious an 
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leological. He did not trouble himself with the problems ot 
listemology. But undoubtedly his main position is exactly 
C,hat of Hume, viz., that we cannot carry our ideas of causation 
tieyond the field of experience and observation, that we cannot 
•gue from the finite to the infinite, and that so transcendental 
fact as a Divine revelation cannot be reached by argument 
or estaiilished by human testimony. It was rather from Dr. 
\rchibald Campbell that Barc lay drew his inspiration. And 
et the two men were ot essentially different natures, and even 
their central tenets were by no means identical. Campbell’s 
polemic is directed against the Deists, and all he seeks to 
prove is that as a matter of fact and history men never have 
irrive<l at a true conception of God by means of reason or the 
light of nature. He does not assert that reason is incapable of 
discovering Go<l, but only that reason never has discovered 
iod without the aid of revelation. The knowledge of God, 
therefore, may still be the logical prius of revelation, though 
it never has been the actual antecedent. Barclay’s intellect, on 
the oUier hand, is metaphysical. His argument is essentially a 
criticism of the reasoning faculty. There is something in its very 
nature that prevents reason from grasping the transcendentaL 

2) But what Ls revealed truth, and on what 
tentirnonv is it to be received ? To this the answer 
is that the objective content of revelation is to be 
found in the iJihle, and the Hihle is to be received 
on the testiniony of the Holy Ghost. ‘ God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know¬ 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Chri.st’ (2 Co 4*). The illumination that enables 
the soul to see God in the Bible is a direct act of His 
;race, admini.stered by the Holy Spirit. But the 
Hol}'^ Gliost gives only the illumination. The know¬ 
ledge of God comes from without. It is seen in the 
face of Jesus Christ, of whom the whole Scripture 
te-stifies. This a.s.sent to the truth of the revela¬ 
tion of God given in Scripture is ‘ faith.’ Faith is 
not a subjective emotion or personal ^)propriation 
of Christ. It is an intellectual act. It is belief in 
the Bible in its totality as the word of God, on the 
te.sti/nony of the Holy Ghosty i.e. through the li^ht 
thrown upon it by the Holy Ghost illumining 
the soul of the believer, ‘ without any kind of 
collateral support, or any other evidence or testi¬ 
mony whatever.’ There is no mysterious mining 
in the theological term * belief.'^ ‘ Belief is our 
holding of a tiling for truth which is told us by 
another person, merely on account of that person s 
credibility or authority.’ We believe earthly 
things on human testimony, heavenly things on 
Divine. Barclay is here doing what all the gr^t 
theologians have done. He is simply interpreting 
his own experience. He saw tliat all the argu¬ 
ments for the being of God were untenable and 
inconclusive. And yet he knew' that this fact, 
instead of shaking his faith, seemed only to confirm 
it. His faith, therefore, came from a deeper source 
than logical reasoning. It w'tos inevitable. It was 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost. And if he 
held by the intellectual nature of faith, and made 
it grasp an objective reality outside of the soul 
itself, it was because he also saw’ the extreme 
danger of allow ing his faith to be merged into a 
mere subjective emotion which might lure him 
into all the vagaries of mysticism. He refused 
to separate betw'een the practical and the pure 
reason, as Kant did. He held rather, with the later 
idealists, that the postulates of experience were 
as much intellectually apprehended ami had as 
genuine an objective validity as the inferences of 

syllogistic rejisoning. r r -.u i j 

(3) And this conception of the nature of faith led 
to the distinctive tenet which brought him into most 
direct collision with the theology of liis tune, and 
was the cause of his l>eing repelled as a heretic even 
from the most evangelical Churches—the a-s^urance 
of salvation. It was his insistence upon this point 
as of the very essence of faith that w’as the cause 
of the charge of antinomianism to which he waa 
continually subjected. To understand his point of 
view w’e must place ourselves in the theological 
atmosphere of his day. The ‘ Moderates ’ were ex- 
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treme Calvinists in theory, but moralists in their 
praotioal teaching. The distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity formed simply the background of their 
prelections, and had little vital relation with the 
ethical life. The ‘Evangelicals,’ again, were motie- 
rate in their Calvinism, insisting strongly on the 
universality of Christ’s atonement, but they made 
faith a mystic quality which was inwrought with 
the very texture of their religious practice. The 
atonement was sufficient for the whole race of 
humanity, but the elect alone were saved ; for the 
atonement meant simply a free otter of the gosj)el, 
which became efficacious in the soul of the Ixdiover 
only by an ‘appropriating act ’of which they could 
give no clear account. When a sinner became 
awakened to a consciousness of sin, his great 
endeavour was to obtain ‘an interest in Christ.’ 
This he reached through a 8oul-.struggle in which 
he passed from des])air, through doubts and fears 
and fervent prayers, to a modifaed assurance which 
was checjuered, even in tlie case of the greatest 
saint, with strange misgivings lest after all he 
was not in a state of grace. The practical test as 
to whether he was in a state of grace was his 
good works ; for good works, though powerless to 
secure salvation, yet necessarily flowed from the 
* annropriation ’ of Christ. 

Kow Barclay opposed Ixith of these parties with 
a vehemence rendered impressive by his large 
command of the language of invective. The 
Moderates, in their eloquent laudations of the 
beauty of virtue, had no need of faith. But the 
Evangelicals were even worse, for they made God a 
liar and blasphemed against the Holy Ghost. To 
believe was to be saved, and belief meant simply 
faith in the Scriptural record. This faith was, 
indeed, a gift of (xod. It was the illumination of 
the Holy Ghost making the record luminous, and 
commending it to the believer’s heart and con¬ 
science. It came unbidden, and was not to l)e 
prayed for, nay, could not be prayed for ; for only 
the prayer of faith was efficacious, and without 
faith the sinner knew neither what to pray for nor 
to whom to address his prayer. Barclay repudiated 
the relimon of doubts and fears and misgivings as 
of the devil. For a believer to doubt of his own 
salvation was simply to doubt the veracity of the 
Holy Ghost, and proved that he was no believer. 
‘Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
born of God ’ (IJn 6*). If a man is bom of God, then 
he is spiritually alive, and life is its o>vn evidence. 

‘ He that believeth hath the witness in himself, as 
he hath con.sciousne.ss in himself of life and l^eing, 
while he is alive and awake.’ And again, ‘ Shall I 
then doubt or deny that I certainly see and exactly 
distinguish colours and objects with my own eyes, 
because another man is unhappy enough to be 
blind, or must needs I>e so perverse as to shut his 
eyea and then affirm that he cannot see the objects 
which I see and confess I do see ? Is his blinclness 
or perverseness any argument against my sight and 
my pleasure therein ? I would indeed gladly open 
the windows of his chamlier to let in light. 1 would 
set before him all the agreeable objects I myself 
perceive ; but, alas ! I cannot open the eyes of the 
blind or convert the perverse.’ 

It is plain that Barclay is not taking the word 
‘belief’ in a mere conventional sense. It is not 
the general belief we give to matters we have 
never thought over, but accept simply as part 
of our environment. It is the belief which comes 
from personal conviction of a truth that enforces a 
rule of conduct, such as our belief in causation or 
the uniformity of natural law. And this belief 
comes only through the supernatural action of the 
Holy Ghost. It differs from the ‘ faith ’ of the 
Evangelicals in being more an intellectual act than 
a subjective emotion; for the ‘appropriation’ of 


Christ, which to them alone secures salvation, is 
essentiail}’^ subjective in its nature. The diff'erenoe 
between the two parties is a very real one, and 
Barclay is much nearer the modern standiwint 
than they were. In fact, Barclay is here, with 
Uitsehl, making a ‘ value judgment.’ Jesus Christ 
hiw to him the value of God, and simply to realize 
this is salvation. It is to be wdthin tne Kingdom. 
Barclay realizes it, not through any historical 
evidence as to the truth of the record, nor through 
any metaphysical reasoning as to the personality 
of the Sou, blit because life becomes luminous to 
him when he accepts it, because the Holy Ghost 
testiffes to his soul and conscience that the fact 
is so. There is here no room for doubt. He is 
simply treading the solid rock of experience. He 
is trusting his own consciousness, and he cannot 
do othenvise. His assurance is perfect, and it is 
synonymous with his faith. 

(4) And from this position resulted certain other 
tenets that ran counter to the religious ideas of 
his age. The sin of unbelief was the blasohemy 
against the Holy Ghost, which could not be for¬ 
given either untier the old dispensation or under 
the neiv. For to doubt the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost, t.c. to obscure the inner illumination, was 
to be in a state of perdition. So long as that state 
hwleti salvation was impossible, because light was 
impossible. This was evidently the meaning of his 
teaching, though Barclay takes the old theological 
words in the old theological sense. Furtlier, it was 
impossible for a sinner to pray for his own con¬ 
version. Barclay knew that for liim the light was 
shining while otners were in darkness. He could 
account for the fact only on the old lines of pre- 
de.stination. The sinner could but wait anti be 
passive till God of His free grace opened liis eyes. 
Prayer was one of the privileges of the believer, 
who was to pray for greater sanctity, localise that 
entrance into the Kingdom which was salvation 
was but the first step in his spiritual progre.s8. 
Moreover, the Lord’s Supjier was not a renewal of 
the covenant with God—a solemn, mystic rite to 
be approached with fear and trembli^, because 
Christ was present at a Communion Table as He 
was present nowhere else. Believers were always 
to be holy, and required no more special prepara¬ 
tion to commemorate the death of Christ at a 
Communion Table than to commemorate llis 
re.surrection on the l^ord’s Day. Barclay held 
that the idea of covenant-renewal at the liord’s 
Table, with tlie mystic sense of a Beal Presence 
hovering around it, led logically to the Romish 
doctrine of the Sacrifice of the 3lasH. His views 
were those a.ssociated with the name of Zwiiigli. 

(5) Barclay’.^ conception of Scripture, in which to 
his opponents he 8eeme<i merely to be setting himself 
up as the only infallible interpreter of Holy Writ, 
must l>e taken in the light of his whole system, 
and will be found to be an inevitable deiuiction 
from his central tenet. To Barclay the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost is to Jesus Christ as the only 
Revealer of God. ‘ God . . . hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
gloiy of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4 *). 
But the knowledge of God through Jesus Christ came 
to him from the word of God. And the word of God 
was the Holy Scripture. Here, again, the position 
is exactly like that of Ritschl, but there is this 
difference: Ritschl approaches a Bible that has 
been critically examined, dissected, re-constructed. 
He can no longer maintain the old theory of in¬ 
spiration, but he is satisfied that the spiritual 
process which Scripture records remains unim¬ 
paired. That process can be read and understood 
only through Jesus Christ, who is the One Revealer 
of God, a knowledge of whom is life eternal. 
Barclay, from the circumstances of his time, had 
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to accept the Bible uncritically. The Bible was a 
book uictateii by God to inspired penmen, who 
wrote exactly what God told them, whether tliej" 
understood it or not. This was the general idea of 
the aj^e, and Barclay dillers from his contemporaries 
only in holding it more clearly and consistently 
than they did. The subject of the Bible is Jesus 
Christ and His salvation, and in a book prac;tically 
written by God there must be no irrelevancies. 
The Bible invites a close and prayerful study. 
There are some parts of it which, to the soul 
illumined by the Holy Ghost, are clear as ciystal. 
There are others that are dark and obscure. The 
true principle of interpretation, therefore, is hold¬ 
ing fast by J esus Christ, the main thesis, to interpret 
the obscure by the clear. The Holy Gliost HiiuseU 
supplies a clue to the right interpretation in the 
references matle in the Gospels to the fulfilment of 
prophecy in the Messiah. Many of the.se passages 
are from the Psalms, and it was to the Psalms that 
Barclay specially devoted his remarkable powers 
of exegesis. It seemed to him that the Evangelists 
regarded the Psalms as simply prophetic biograj>hies 
of the coming Messiah, and this idea fell in exactly 
with his the<jry of Holy Writ. The Psalms in no 
wise express the emotions of the penmen. If they 
did, it is clear that their religion must have been 
dangerously similar to that religion of doubts and 
fears which he repudiates. They ore the expres¬ 
sion either of the sulferings of the Messiah w hen 
the whole weight of the w’orld’s sin pressed u[>on 
Him, or of the sufferings and triumphs of the 
Church of Christ. There is no verse in the Psalter 
that is not a reference either to Christ Himself or to 
His Church. Barclay has his canons of criticism, 
which are too lonu to be detaile<i here, but w hich 
show a careful study of the P.salras, and a singular 
appreciation of those |>oints which, in other hands, 
have yielded different conclusions. He notices, 
«.y., that the last two verses of Psalm 51 have not 
the personal note of what precedes, and uses them 
to give a Mciisianic interpretation to the whole. 
He points out, too, how his method of exegesis gets 
over the diHiculty of the cursing Psalms, It is 
inconceivable that any of the saints of Gk)d could 
have uttered such curses upon their i>ersonal 
enemies. But when w'e know that the speaker is 
He who said, ‘ Vengeance is mine,’ and tnat those 
w'hom He is cursing are the enemies of the gospel, 
the difficulty disappears. Barclay translated the 
Psalms into English verse, bringing out in eaci 
what he conceived to be its Messianic meaning, 
The book was intended to be used as a book ol 
praise in the Berean Church, but it is notable 
that, in 1826, the edition published for this purpose, 
wdiile it contains his di.ssertation, falls back upon 
the familiar version common to all Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Barclay’s religious system has fallen into com 
plete oblivion. Of the churches he founded not a 
single trivce remains. He lacked the spiritual 
mc^etbsm necessary to be a great religious leader, 
and his theological position is deficient in that 
mystic element which touches the heart and excites 
enthusiasm. He was a metaphysician rather than 
a prophet, an acute reasoner rather than an inspired 
visionary, though neither was his knowledge of 
philosophy sufficiently wide nor his mental grasp 
sufficiently strong to enable him to break from 
his environments and find his proper sphere. He 
was intensely assertive in holding his tenets, and 
his pow'ers of vituperation w’ere extr^rdinary, 
necessarily repelling instead of conciliating op¬ 
ponents. But, at the same time, he has his owm 
distinctive place in the history of the development 
of religiou.s thought, and his ideas have enough 
permanent vitality in them to entitle them to a 
Mtter fate than they have received. 


Litrkatcrb.—T he account of Barfrlay’s life has been taken 
roin the records of the Presbytery of Pordoun, extracts relatinjj 
to his (aise havinjf |>een made by the Rev. J. Brown of Bervie, 
preshytery*«:lerk, and also from the Memorial* of the Berean 
AsHemhly, the otluriul record of the (Jhnrch in Edinburgh, in the 
possession of the writer. There Is a life of Barclay In Chambers's 
Biographie* of Bjninent Scotmnen, and the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and short accounts in Live* prefixed to 
various editions of his works. A brief exposition of his doctrines 
is jdven in a preface to an edition of Without Faith, without 
God, by D. Tnom of Liveriiool in ISiiO. See also Archibald 
Campbell, Neceneiiy of Jievelation, 1739 ; Autobiography of Dr. 
Sotnejvtlle of JeiUnirgh, liiQV, Cameron, Uietoryof Fettercaim, 

A. Miller. 

BERENGAR.—Bereiigar (B6renger) was bom 
at Tours about 1000 A.D. He was educated at 
Chartre.s, and was a pupil of Fulbert, the Bishop 
of ChartTes. In 10^1 he became Director of the 
Cathedral School at Tours. About 1040 he was 
appointed Archdeacon of Angers, though he con¬ 
tinued to live at Tours. Some eight years later 
it was widely rejx^rted that he was advocating an 
opinion that the consecrated elements in the Holy 
Eucharist are only figures and likenessses of the 
body and bloo<i of Christ, and not the body and 
blood themselves. He does not appear to have 
made anv answ'er to remonstrances which were 
addressed to him by his friends, Adelman of Lifege 
and Hugh of Langres. In 1050 lie wrote to 
Lanfranc, the Prior of Bee, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that he agreed with 
John the Scot about the Eucharist, probably mean¬ 
ing by ‘John the Scot’ the treatise of Ratramn, 
On the Body and Blood of the Lord^ under the belief 
that this was the w’ork of John Scotus Erigena. 
In a Council held at Rome in 1050 under Pope 
Leo IX. this letter was read, and Berengar was 
excommunicated. At a Council held at Brionne, 
near Bee, a little later, he is said to have made 
some kind of retractation. King Henry i. of France 
imprisoned him; and in September 1050, while he 
w’as in prison, his opinions were condemned at a 
Council held at Vercelli. A month later there 
was another condemnation in a Council held at 
Paris. In 1054 at a Council meeting at Tours 
under the presidency of Hildebrand, afterw’ards 
Poi>e Gregory vii., as Papal legate, Berengar denied 
the charges brought against him, and declared 
that after con.secration the bread and wine are 
really the body and blootl of Christ. Five years 
later, at a Council held at Rome, when NichoIa.s ll. 
w'as Pope, Berengar burnt his w ritings, and either 
actually signed, or gave some kind of assent to, a 
paper drawn up by Cardinal Humbert in the 
toll lowing terms: 

‘ I, Berenifar, an unworthy deacon of the Church of St. 
Maurice of Anglers, acknowledgnngr the true Catholic and 
Apostolic faith, anathematize every heresy, especi.ally that 
concerning which I have hitherto been in ill repute, which 
attempts to attirm that the bread and w ine which are placed on 
the altar are, after consecration, only a sacrament and not the 
real body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that these 
cannot be held or broken by the hands of the priests or crushed 
by the teeth of the faithful with the senses but only by way of 
sacrament. And I assent to the Holy Roman and A|> 08 tolic 
See, and with mouth and heart 1 profess that cojiccrmng the 
sacrament of the Lord's Table I hold the faith which the Lord 
and venerable Pope Nicholas and this Holy Synod have by 
Evangelical and Apostolical authority delivered to be held and 
have confirmed to me, namely, that the bread and Ns ine which 
are placed on the altar are, after consecration, not only a 
sacrament, but also the real body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that with the senses, not only by way of sacrament 
but in reality, these are held and broken by the hands of the 
priests and are crushed by the teeth of the faithful.’ * 

For some time after this Coiiucil any controversy 
in thus nmtter was coniincil to theological discus¬ 
sion by mean.s of wTitings. Further condemnations 

• The wording of this document is ca^>able of two interpreta¬ 
tions. It Is usually thought to be the expression of a wholly 
natural and carnal view of the Eucharistic presence. On the 
other hand, it was explained by the medieval theologians to be 
a loose way of stating that the consecnited sacrament held in 
the h.and and eaten in the mouth is the body of Christ. It is 
not unlikely that in a i>anic snob expression as that in tbs 
document might be given to this bohef. 
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were passed on tlie teacliing of Berengar at Councils 
held at Poitiers in 1075, and at Saint Maixent in 
1076. In 1078 a Council was held at Rome under 
Pope Gregory VII., whose policy both before and 
after ho l^caine Pope was aimed at protecting 
Berengar by endeavouring to linil a form of words, 
vn accordance with the ordinary belief, which he 
could accept. At this Council Berengar assented 
to a statement of much more general character 
than that which had been required at Rome in 
1059. It was in these terms : 

‘ I profess that the bread of the altar is, after consecration, 
the real body of Christ, which was born of the Vir^fin, which 
suflfered on the cross, W’hich sitteth on the ri^ht hand of the 
Father; and that the wine of the altar, after it has lieen con¬ 
secrated, is the real blood which flowed from the side of 
Christ.’ 

In 1079 another Council was held at Rome, and at 
this Berengar, after some struggles, .subscribed a 
statement which was more explicit than that of 
the previous year, but without the special kind of 
language which had marked the declaration of 
1059. This statement was as follow's ; 

* I, Uerengar, believe with ray heart and confess with my 
mouth that the bread and wine wliich are placed on the altar 
are, by the mystery of the holy prayer ana the words of our 
Redeemer, substantially converted into the real, and true, and 
life-jfiving flesh and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and are, 
after the consecration, the real body of Christ, which was born 
of the VirKin, and which was offered and hung on the cross for 
the salvation of the world, and which sitteth on the rijjht hand 
of the Father; and the real blood of Christ, which was shed 
from His side, not only by way of'si^n and sacramental power, 
but in peculiarity of nature and reality of substance.' 

In 1080 a Council was held at Bordeaux, at which 
Berengar made a statement as to his bcdief, which 
appears to have been accepted by the Council as 
satisfactory. He died in 1()88 at St. Co.sme, an 
island in the Loire near Tours. 

There is considerable ditliculty in forming a 
judgment as to what the opinions of Berengar 
really were. There is no doubt of his vacillations 
under persecution ; and it is probable that his 
mind cnanged to some extent from time to time. 
Of contemporary authorities who wTOte against 
him, Lanfranc and Durand of Troam say that he 
regarded the consecrated elements as being merely 
fij^res of the body and blood of Christ; while 
Witmund of A versa records a view that he held 
an opinion that the body and blood of Christ are 
united with the elements so that, without the 
bread and w ine being changed, the body and blood 
are present in the consecrated sacrament. In his 
own treatise, On the Holy Supper, it is quite clear 
that he denies any destruction or material change 
or conversion of the bread and wine, and any idea 
of a carnal or natural presence of the body of 
Christ; but a.s to the further question whether he 
meant that the consecrated elements are the body 
and blood of Christ in actual spiritual reality or 
that they are so only figuratively or virtually, 
there are passages which tell in both directions. 
It is not imf) 08 sible that this difliculty in interpret¬ 
ing his language reflects some degree of uncertainty 
in his own mind ; and such uncertainty may afford 
part of the explanation of his failure to meet 
opposition and persecution in any steadfa.st and 
consistent way. There appear to have been two 
schools among his followers, one of which main¬ 
tained that the consecrated elements are merely 
figures of the lK)dy and blood of Christ, while the 
other asserted a presence of the body and blood 
united, through the consecration, w’itn the bread 
and w ine, w ithout any change in the bread and 
wine themselves. 

liVXf.KKT\:'R%.~Berengar. Turon. de sacra cotna adv. Lan- 
/rancurn, ed. Vischer, Berlin, 1834; Lanfranc, ‘de corp. et 
sang. rx)mini adv. Bererjgar. Turon.,’ in PL cl.; Durand of 
Troarn, ‘ Liber de oon\ et sang, Christi c. Berengar. et eius 
■ectatores,’ ib. cxlix. ; Witmund of Aversa, ‘de corp, et sang. 
Ohristi veritate In Eucharistia,* in PL cxlix., and fn llurter, 
Sanctorum Pair. Ojaiuc. Selecta, xxxviii. ; Adelman of L.iSge, 
'de Eucharist. Sacramento ad Berengar. Epistola,' in PL cxlln. ; 


Hugh of Langres, ‘Tract, de corp. et sang. Christ! o. Berengar./ 
ib. cxlii.; Hardouiii, Concilia, vl, (1), 1015, 1010, 1017, 1018, 
10‘J1. 1022. 1041, 1042, 1004, 15.51-1654, 1587, 1688 ; Mansi, 
Svpplcinenturn, ii. 27-30; Vernet, ‘ n<5reriger de Tours,’ In 
Vacant-.Mangenot's £Hot. de Thiol. Cathol. if. 722-742; Gore, 
Dissertationa on Subjects connected with the Incarnation, 1806, 
pp. 248-204 ; Robertson, llist. of Christian Church, 1876, iv. 
351-369 ; Bowden, Li/e and Pontificate of Gregort/ the Seoenth, 
1840, il. ‘240-2.‘)l ; Harnack, Hist, ojDogma (Eng, tr. 1804-90), 
vi. 46-51; Stone, Hist, of Doct. qf Holy Eucharist, looo, 
i. 244-269; Schinitzer, Berengar von Tours, sein Leben und 
seine Lehre, Munich, 1890. DaRWELL StONK, 

BERIYA.— See HkdiyX. 

BERKELEY.— 

1. Life.—(Jeorge Berkeley, bishop and philosopher, was bom 
on 12th March 1685 at Dyaort in the county of Kilkenny, 
Ireland. At the age of 11 he was sent to Kilkenny school, and 
four years later. In 17(X), left for Trinity College, Lublin, where 
in the various capacities of undergraduate, graduate, fellow, 
and tutor he remained for the next twelve years. The latter 
half of this residence at Trinity College Is, so far as his philo¬ 
sophy is concerned, the most impiortant period of his life. For 
it was then that he thought out his leading philosopbicjil ideas 
and published his chief philosophical works. His later life did 
not lack opportunities apparently no less favourable for philo- 
80 ]thica) reflexion ; but his interests had by ttiat time been 
largely diverted to practical work, and, even as reganls philo¬ 
sophy itself, his first constructive impulse seems to have yielded 
to the receptive mood of the meditative scholar. 

The next i>eriod of Berkeley’s life is divided between foreign 
travel and residence in London, where he speedily became inti¬ 
mate with, and greatly esteemed by, the cultured society of the 
time, including literary men such as Steele, Addison, Swift, and 
Poi>«. At the end of 1713 he went abroad os chaplain to the 
brilliant but eccentric Lord Peterliorough, and spent nearly a 
year in travel in France and Italy. After an interval of two 
years, regarding which little is known, we find him again in 
Italy, this time as travelling tutor ; and of this tour, prolonged 
over some four years, and covering a considerable part of Italy 
and Sicilv, a partial rei^ortl has survived in the shape of a 
private Journal, whii^h copiously illustrates his impartial 
curiosity and close observation. 

The pcricsl of hi.9 life which berins with his return to London, 
at the end of 1720, is marked out by the conception, al t<'rjipte<i 
realization, and enforce<i abandonment, of his singular })roject 
for founding a missionary college at Bermuda. In 1724 he veas 
made Dean of Derry. In the previous year he had received a 
totally unexpected legacy from a lady to whom, as one of his 
letters tells us, he was a perfect stranger—Hester Vanhomrigh, 
better known in connexion with the life of his friend JSwift. 
This improvement in his fortunes enabled Berkeley io devota 
himself seriously to the realization of his Bermuda scheme. At 
length his efforts to arouse interest in It were rewardefl. He 
obtained a Parliamentary vole of £20,(XX). The money, how¬ 
ever, was never forthcoming ; and in 1728, anxious to convince 
fKrople that he was in earnest, Berkeley set sail with his wife, 
whom he had but lately married, and some friends, not directly 
for Bermuda, but for Rhode Island, where he was to await pay¬ 
ment of the grant. After some three years’ waiting it became 
clear, from a broad hint given by the minister Walpole him¬ 
self, that there was little or no hope that the official assurances 
of payment wouhl ever be carrieid out, and Berkeley set sail 
once more for England. 

.Some two years after his return be was mofle Bishop of 
(’loyne, and, in this retired s|>ot in the county of Cork, Berkeley, 
whose health was now somewhat broken, s^vent the next 
eighteen years of his life, occupied partly with pra<'ti«^I work, 
partly with scholarly study and meditation, in 1762 he left 
Cloyne to reside at Oxford, where one of his sons was going to 
be educated; but he did not long survive the change. His 
death took place on 14th January 1<53. 

2. Works.—A.s was said above, Berkeley’s most 

important philosophical works were written in 
early life. 'I’he works referred to are the Essay 
towards a new Theory of Vision (1709), Treatise 
conceminy the Principles of Human Knowledge 
(1710), and Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous These works will he dealt with 

below. To this period hclongs also a discourse on 
Passive Obedience (1712), which is important as 
containing a brief statement of his views on the 
fundamental princijiles of etliical and political 
obligation. The content of social and political 
duty isdelined, according to Berkeley, by universal 
and immutable laws of nature, by which he means 
rules of action whose constant observance is plainly 
seen to be nece-ssary to the general well-lieing of 
mankind. The sanction of duty lies in the Divine 
povemment of the world, and the motive of duty 
in that reasonable regard for our eternal happiness, 
which should induce us to obey laws of nature so 
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Banctioned. In the discourBe Berkeley is more 
particularly concerned to show (aj^ainst, 

Locke) that unlimited passive obedience to the 
civil ruler is a law of nature. 

Upon this early period of productive activity a 
lon^ interval of almost twenty years ensued, 
broken only Iw the publication in 1721 of a Latin 
treatise, dt in wliich motion and causation 

are discuHsed from a pliilosophical point of view. 
Continental travel, London society, and his Ber¬ 
muda project occupied his interests, and, when at 
length the quieter years of waiting at Rhode Island 
enabled him to produce a considerable work, he 
comes before us less as a philosopher than as an 
apologist of morality and Christian religion. Aid- 
pnron^ or the Minute PAi/oso/>/tcr (1732), the longest 
of Berkeley’s writings, consists of a series of seven 
dialogues directed ‘ against those who are called 
Free-Thinkers.’ Under the somewhat vague desig¬ 
nation of ‘ Free-Thinking,’ Berkeley includes j>rac- 
tically any tendency of thought which he thinks 
hostile to the best interests of morality and (Chris¬ 
tian religion. And the rather undis^triniiiiating 
zeal whidi leads liiiii, not merely to condemn the 
levity of Mandeville, but to assail with somewhat 
inadequate criticism the genuine convictions of 
Shaftesbury, must Ije allowed to deserve the 
censure of being * not without a tincture of clerical 
party spirit.’ 

The earlier dialo^nies are admirable exainplea of that literary 
form, and arc extremely well niana^^ed for ^rkeley's purpose. 
Two tyi>e8 of free-thinker are depicUnl for ua Alciphron, aa 
confident in hia philoaophical pretensions as he is devoid of 
real thorouffhneas, is capable of taking part in reasonable 
discussion, but can never anticipate the effects of his own 
admissions, and tuccuuit>s helplessly to criticism. His constant 
recourse to new arjfuments renders only the more apparent his 
superficiality of mmd. In Lyslcles, on the other hand, free- 
thinking means little more than an absence of moral principle, 
lie is rea<ly to si>out the extremest cynical views, but will not 
trouble himself with sustained argument, and remains quite 
unaffected by criticisms which he cannot answer. The later 
dialogues, in which Berkeley defends Christianity with the 
weapons of a now antiquated apologetics, are undeniably 
tedious. Considerations of literary art are too often forgotten, 
and tlie natural interchange of argument and answer gives 
place to in.struction and learned disquisition. 

In 1733 Berkeley was induced by the misconcep¬ 
tions of an anonymous critic to return, with a 
tract on The Theory of Vision or Visual Languaqe^ 
Vindicated and Explained^ to the argument of bis 
earliest work, which he had need for a{>ologetic 
purposes in Alciphron. The next two years saw' 
nim involvetl in a mathematical controversy 
provoked by his attempt to show' that mathema¬ 
ticians have no right to enlarge upon the obscurity 
and defective foundations ol religious doctrine, 
since their owm science is in such respects by no 
means beyond reproach. Berkeley’s next published 
work, The Querist, which appeared in tliree parts 
(1736-1737), consists of a long series of brief and 
pointed questions, designed to call his fellow- 
countrymen’s attention to the social and economic 
condition of Ireland and the means of improving 
that condition. The queries give ample evidence, 
not merdy of the very genuine and practical 
character of ^rkeley’s philanthropy and patriot¬ 
ism, but also, when w'e consider the time at which 
he wrote, of a very remarkable grasp of economic 
truth as to the true sources of real wealth, as to 
money, credit, and banking, and as to tlie inter¬ 
action of moral and economic causea Finally, in 
1744 there appeared an extraordinary work entitled 
Philosophicat Be/lexions and Inquiries concerning 
ike Virtues of Tar^Water, better known by the 
title of Siris, which was prefixed to the second 
edition. The work was produced primarily to 
communicate to the world Berkeley's own convic¬ 
tion and experience of the medicinal value of tar- 
water. But the chain of reflexions which is hung 
on this medical peg proceeds to connect 
*ter with tlM hiffhMt Ihooghte sbont things, by links which 


involve hotauioal, cheinicAl, physiological, and metaphysical 
HpeoulatioiiH tiiat are subtle and mystical. ... Its successive 
links of anfumding science are connected by a gradual evolution, 
first, with ancient and modern literature concerning Fire ; and, 
next, with the incdiLations of the greatest of the ancients 
about the suuHiantial and causal dependence of the universe 
US)” ^**^*'^' (l-'roser’s Preface in W<jrks^, vol. iil. p. 

1 lie book in to be regarded rather as an illustration 
of the learned Htudies wliich occupied the leLsure 
of Berkeley .s later life than as a document of his 
own philoMipby. The ‘hoary maxims’ of anti- 
quity ‘scattered in thi.s Essay,’ he tells uh, ‘are 
not propo.sed aa principles, but barely as hints 
to awaken and exercise tlie inquisitive reader’ 
(§ 350). 


3 . Philosophy.—For a statement of Berkeley’s 
substantive {iliilosophy, then, we must depend on 
the earlier works of 1709-1713, together with the 
important Commonplace Book (first published in 
Eraser’s Life and Letters of Berkeley), which was 
kept by Berkeley in the immediately preceding 
years of his residence at Trinity College, and in 
w'hich his philosophy is seen in tlie making. The 
three main doctrines set forth in these w’orks are 
those of Nominalism, Immaterialism, and Acquired 
Visual Perception, and all three furnish real and 
iniiKjrtant contributions to philosophical thought. 

‘ Among all philo.sophers, ancient or modern,’ says 
k'errier (Essay on Berkeley in Ferrier’s Philos. 
Ueniains, 1866, vol. ii.), there is ‘ none who presents 
fewer vulnerable points than Bishop Berkeley.* 
And this is probably true if we are content to 
criticize Berkeley in respect of the things which he 
actually said, not in respect of those which he 
left unsaid. Ferrier goes on to point out the 
reason of Berkeley’s success : 

*Tho peculiar endowment by which Berkeley was distin- 
guish»'d, far beyond his predecessors and contemporaries, and 
far beyond almost every pliilosopher who has succeeded him, 
was the eye he had for Jacln, and the singular pertinacity ^ith 
which he refused to be dislodged from nis hold upon them.' 
And again, ‘he was a speculator in the truest sense of the 
word ; for speculation ... is the power of seeing true facts, 
and of unseeing false ones.’ *No man ever delij^ted less to 
expatiate in the regions of the abstract, the impalpable, the 
fanciful, and the unknown. His heart and soul clung with in¬ 
separable tenacity to the concrete realities of the universe.' 

(1) Nominalism. —It is this dislike of unreal 
abstractions, this desire to see concrete facts and 
to see them as they are, that inspires Berkeley’s 
attack on ‘ al)stract general ideas * in the Introduc¬ 
tion to the Principles of Human Knowledge. He 
fastens upon a well-meaning but not altogether 
happy, passage in Locke’s Essay, in which that 
candid inquirer asks: 

* Does it not require some pains and skill to form the general 
idea of a triangle ... for it must be neither oblique nor rec¬ 
tangle, neither equilateral, equicniral, nor scalenon, but all 
and none of these at once ? In effect, it is something imperfect 
that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts of several 
different and inconsistent Ideas are put together.’ 


Berkeley makes short work of this passage : 

'Mr. Locke acknowledgeth,’ he says (in a later work, Defmoe 
gf FrtS'Thinking in Mathematics, } 45, where he is referring 
back to the PrineipUs), * it doth require pains and skill to form 
his general idea of a triangle. He farther expressly saith ft 
must be neither oblique nor rectangular, neither equilateral 
nor scalenum ; but ail and none of these at once. He also saith 
It is an idea wherein some parts of several different and in¬ 
consistent ideas are put together. All this looks very like a 
oontr^iction. But, to put the matter past dispute, it must be 
noted that he affirms it to be somewhat imperfect that cannot 
exist ; consequently, the idea thereof is impossible or incon¬ 
sistent.’ 

And Berkeley makes his w’ell-know'n appeal to 
the reader ‘ to look a little into his own thoughts, 
and there try whether he has or can attain to 
have* such an idea as Locke describes (Introd. to 
Principles, § 13). Now Berkeley’s main contention 
in this attack is perfectly sound, viz. that a general 
idea is something toto ccelo difl'erent from a con¬ 
fused image. He does not, it must be observed, 
deny that there are general ideas, but only that 
there are abstract general ideas, t.c. ideas which 
can be imaged apart in their generality. His own 
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example of generalized thinking makes this point 
perfectly clear: 

*Sup{) 08 e a geometrician is demonstrating' the method of 
cutting a line in two equal parts. He draws, for instance, a 
black Tine of an inch in length : this, which in itself is a ^>arti> 
cular line, is nevertheless with regard to its signification 
general, since, as it is there used, it represents all particular 
lines whatsoever ; so that what is demonstrated of it is demon¬ 
strated of all lines, or, in other words, of a line in general’ 
(Introd. to Principles, $ 12). 

That is to say, a percept or image may in itself 
l>e ^uite definite and particular, and yet be the 
vehicle of a general meaning. Berkeley’s con¬ 
tention, then, could be expressed by saying that 
we must distinguish sharply between an image 
and a meaning, and must place true generality 
not in images but in meanings. (The recognition 
by modem psychology of the generic image does 
not affect tne question of principle.) Now, the 
symbols we use to express general meanings are 
words, and, unfortunately, in his eagerness to 
avoid unreal abstractions, Berkeley tends to say 
that generality is simply a matter of the applica¬ 
tion of names. In the rough draft (first published 
by Fraser) which Berkeley made of the Intro¬ 
duction to the Principles he states this view in a 
very uncompromising way : 

‘ If a man may be allowed to know his own meaning, I do 
declare that in my thoughts the word “ animal ” is neither sup¬ 
posed to stand for an universal nature, nor yet for an abstract 
Idea, which to me is at least as absurd and incomprehensible as 
the other. Nor does It Indeed [in the proposition that Melam- 
pus is an animal] stand for any idea at all. All that I intend 
to signify thereby being only this—that the particular thijig I 
call Melampus has a right to be called by the name “ animal ” ‘ 
{Works’^, iii. 374). 

That tliis view cannot be maintained is certain. 
For it is evident (1) that the ‘right to be called by 
the name animal’ must be based on certain pro¬ 
perties which Melampus possesses in common with 
other animals ; and (2) that these common pro¬ 
perties may be made an object of thought. That 
IS to say, there must exist a ‘ universal nature ’ 
(though not an abstract universal nature, or pla¬ 
tonic eWof), and we must be able to think that 
universal nature by means of a general idea 
(though not an abstract general idea or general 
image). 

It is to this same tendency to let the meaning 
fall out between the image and the word, that we 
must trace Berkeley’s algebraic theory of general 
di.scourse : 

* In reading and discoursing, names [are] for the most part 
used as letters are in Algebra, in which, though a particular 
quantity be marke«l by each letter, yet to proceed right it is 
not requisite that in every step each letter suggest to your 
thoughts that particular quantity it was appointed to stand 
for’ (Introd, to Principles, S 19). 

The fatal defect of this theory is, that, whereas 
in Algebra we attend to the symbols themselves, 
in reding and di-scoursing we attend, not to the 
words a.s such, but to their meanings (cf. Stout’s 
Analytic Psychology ^ vol. i. p. 88). 

(2) Metaphysics of Immaterialism. —There were 
two general ideas more especially, in re.spect of 
which men seemed to Berkeley to have become 
the victims of their own unreal abstractions—the 
ideas of Matter and Existence. Ignoring or for¬ 
getting the concrete applications on which the 
meaning and value of these general ideas depend, 
men had come to confer in thought on the mere 
abstractions another, and actually more funda¬ 
mental, sort of reality than that possessed by the 
concrete experiences from which the abstractions 
are illegitimately derived. ‘ ’Tis on the discover¬ 
ing of tne nature and meaning and import of ex¬ 
istence that I chiefly insist,’ says Berkeley in the 
Commonplace Book {Work^, i. 17). Now, if we 
are to di.scover this real meaning of Existence, we 
must keep continuallv before our view the actual 
conditions under which alone this general idea can 
find particular application. We ranst not begin, 
for instance, by making the perfectly gratuitous 


assumption that there is a real or absolute exist¬ 
ence of things, totally distinct from their bein|( 
perceived or known. By doing so we should obvi- 
ou.sly be setting up a general idea wliicli is abstract 
in the bad sense, because in the very nature of the 
case it can never have any application in experi¬ 
ence. Yet this is precisely the assumption wnich 
the free and uncritical nse of abstract general 
ideas like Matter and Existence leads men of 
science and philosophers to make. They wish to 
assert the reality of things, especially of external 
or material things, against scej)tical doubts. But 
they choose the very worst possible way of doing 
so. For they put the real nature of things quite 
outside perception or knowledge, and thereby re¬ 
move the only reason we have for asserting their 
existence or reality at all, viz. that we have 
actually experienced it. And thus, as a conse¬ 
quence of the misuse of abstractions, we land our¬ 
selves in the most absurd contrailiction—the sup¬ 
posed real or absolute nature of things is nothing 
out ‘the fiction of our own brain, and yet we 
have made it ‘ inacces.sible to all our faculties’ 
(Preface to Dialogues between Hylas and Phil- 
onous). We have by our own act deliverctl our¬ 
selves over bound hand and foot to the sceptic. 
When we are pressed as to what we mean by the 
absolute existence of things, we have to admit 
that we have no knowledge of it at all. ‘ Me- 
thought I had some dilute and airy notion of Pure 
Entity in abstract ; but, upon clo.ser attention, 
it hath quite vanished out of sight.’ Pure beino 
is a ‘ something in general, which being interpreted 
proves nothing * (Dialogues [Work^, i. 437]). 

We must retuni, therefore, Berkeley argues in 
eflect, from these empty and mischievous abstrac¬ 
tions to observe the actual conditions under which 
we predicate existence. Arnl we observe, in the first 
place, that the things we affirm to exi.st are things 
w’hich we know, i.e. objects of knowle<lge—in the 
ca.se of the material world, o^ccts of perception— 
and that the existence we alnnn of them is their 
known or perceived existence. We affirm them 
to exist in that manner in which w'e know or per¬ 
ceive them as exi.sting. Take first the case of 
material or sen.sible tnings. When we speak of 
the existence of material things, w'e mean their 
existence as we j>erceive them. Their esse, as 
Berkeley puts it, is percipi. Of an existence on 
their part dill’erent in kind from that w inch they 
have as objects of perception we know, and in the 
nature of the case can know’, nothin^j. ‘ If there 
were external iKxJies [so existing], it is impossible 
we should ever come to know it; and if there 
were not, we might have the very same reMons 
to think there were that we have now ’ (Principles, 
§ 20 ). 

To express the fact that the only kind of exist¬ 
ence which wo can intelligibly attribute to ma¬ 
terial things is that kind of existence which they 
have for i)erception, Berkeley describes them as 
ideas, i.e. objects before the mind. In view of 
Locke’s use ot the term * idea,’ this mode of 
expression was the natural one for Berkeley to 
adopt, but it has exposed him to much misunder- 
.standing. To it, no doubt, is mainly due the con¬ 
stantly repeated, but largely unjust, accusation 
of subjective idealism. Berkeley was ouite aware 
of the danger of what w’e may call the popular 
misunderstanding of his terminology. * It sounds 
very harsh,’ he supposes an objector to urge, * to 
say we eat and drink ideas, and are clothed wMth 
ideas * (see his answer and explanation regarding 
the use of the term * idea ’ in Principles, §§ 38, 39). 
He was also aware of tlio danger of a more subtle 
or philosophical niisunderstandin)^, viz. that of 
attributing to ideas some other kind of relation 
to the mind than that simply of being objects 
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before it. ‘It may perhaps be objected that, if 
extension and figure exist only in the mind, it 
follows that the mind is extended and figured.’ 
His answer is that ‘those (qualities are in the 
mind only as they are perceived by it—that is, 
not by way of moa^ or attribute^ but only by way 
of idea’ (Principles, § 49, and cf. the iiimortant 
passage in Dialogues [IVurks^, i. 470]). liut the 
question may be raised whether Berkeley himself 
w'as really able to keep himself free from the 
subtle confusion which he is here trying to obvi¬ 
ate. Does not the habit of describing things as 
ideas tend to make him regard external things as 
siriij)!^ modilications, or private possessions, or the 
individual mind that perceives tfiem? His critics 
assume as a matter ot course that he did so regard 
them. And certainly he makes statements which 
can easily be understood in that sense. For in¬ 
stance, ‘ What are [material things] but the things 
we perceive by sense? and what do we perceive 
besides our own ideas or sensations?’ {Principles, 

§ 4). Or again, ‘ Did men but consider that the 
sun, moon, and stars, and every other object of 
the senses, are only so many sensations in their 
minds, which have no other existence but barely 
being {)erceived, doubtless they would never [as 
idolaters do] fall down and worship their own 
ideas ’ {Principles, § 94). In passages like these 
he seems to enunciate subjective idealism in its 
extremest form. But it must be remembered that 
everything depends on the prepossessions with 
whicn we read the.se emphatic statements. When 
the critic, who reads them in the light of his 
ready-made distinction between ideas and things, 
sees that things are said to be nothing but ideas, he 
straightway infers that all reality and objectivity 
are taken out of them. But Berkeley, who en¬ 
tirely denies the distinction in the sense in which 
the critic intends it, infers no such conclusion. 
On the contra^, he conceives himself, as we have 
seen, to be vindicating for our perceptions the 
reality which liets been denied to them in order 
to be attributed to empty abstractions. As he 
himself protests, he is ‘ not for changing things 
into ideas, but rather ideas into ihingn' {Dialogues 
[Work^, i. 463]). ‘Those immediate objects of 
perception,’says Philonous to Hylos, ‘which, ac¬ 
cording to you, are only appearances of things, 

I take to oe the real things themselves’ (io.). 
From this point of view, then, it is much nearer 
the truth to speak, with Professor Fraser, of 
Berkeley’s Immediate Sense - Beal ism {Life and 
Letters of Berkeley, p. 386, where see also the 
illuminating footnote with ita w'ell-known illustra¬ 
tion of the two concentric circles). What Berke¬ 
ley’s critics, of course, object to is that things 
and ideas should be identified at all. But unless 
the distinction between ideas and thinp is to be 
asserted in that absolute fashion, M’hicli leads, as 
Berkeley himself pointed out, directly to scepti¬ 
cism, the objection is really irrelevant. For any 
less extreme distinction between ideas and things 
is, and must be, from Berkeley’s point of view, a 
distinction toUhin ideas themselves in his sense of 
the term. 

For it must be observed that, when we say 
that, according to Berkeley, the esse of material 
things is percipi, we are by no means giving a 
complete statement of his doctrine as to their 
reality. He affirms that all material things are 
ideas, but he does not affirm that all ideas are 
material things. The remainder of his doctrine, 
however, is less characteristic, and may be stated 
q^uite briefly. The important question is how 
^ose ideas or objects which we regard as real are 
distinguished from those which are mere ideas or 
products of the imagination. The distinction 
rests, according to Berkeley, on these grounds; 


(1) that real objects of sense are independent of 
our will, (2) that they are much stronger and more 
distinct than ideas of the imagination, (3) that 
they are connected together according to fixed 
laws {Principles, §§ 29, 30). That fixed connexions 
of some sort should obtain among our ideas of 
sense is the condition upon which alone we can 
‘ regulate our actions fur tiie benefit of life ; and 
without this we should be eternally at a loss’ 
{Principles, § 31). But why the particular laws of 
connexion which do obtain should be just those 
and not others we cannot say; so far as our in- 
sight goes, tlie laws of nature are contingent or, 
as Berkeley is fond of saying, arbitrary. 

So far we have been dealing with the reality 
of material things. But the doctrine of the 
nature of their reality plainly points beyond them 
to realities of another order. To say that material 
things are ideas is to say that they are objects for 
mind, and we have therefore to develop our doc¬ 
trine of existence in reference to mind. Berkeley 
does not, however, develop his doctrine of exist¬ 
ence very far under this head, and we can again 
ailbrd to be brief. It remains true, of course, 
here as in the case of material things, that the 
only kind of existence we can attribute to mind in 
general is that which we find actual particular 
minds to possess. In what way, then, do we know 
minds as existing ? In other words, w hat manner 
of existence do we experience in ourselves? The 
answer is that we know’ ourselves as busied about 
ideas or objects, viz. (a) as perceiving them or 
thinking about them, (6) as willing or acting in 
reference to them. In both respects the existence 
of mind is directly contrasted in character with 
that of ideas. Mind is percipient, ideas are per¬ 
ceived ; mind is active, ideas or objects are passive^ 
To exist, then, in the case of mind, means to be 
active, whether in the w’ay of perception or in that 
of volition ; the esse of mina is percipere, velle, 
agere. From this contrast of mind and ideas two 
consequences follow’: (1) that we have, strictly 
speaking, no idea of mind. We do, of course, 
have knowledge about mind, but to describe this 
knowled^ we must use some other term than 
‘ idea.’ Berkeley himself, in the second edition of 
the Principles, suggested the term ‘ notion ’ (§0 
89, 142). But the new term does not imply any 
alteration in his doctrine of mind. Even in the 
Commonplace Book we find him insisting again 
and again that ‘ to ask. Have we an idea of will 
or volition, is nonsense. An idea can resemble 
nothing but an idea. . . . Thought itself, or think¬ 
ing, is no idea. ’Tis an act’ {Work^, i. 35, 51). 
(2) Since agency is known to ns only as a char¬ 
acteristic of mind or spirit, it follows that any 
changes which ideas or objects undergo must ulti¬ 
mately be referred to the agency ot mind. All 
that we can observe in ideas is the bare fact of 
motion or change. For the causal explanation of 
such motion or change we must invoke the agency 
of mind or will. 

While the foregoing doctrine as to the reality of 
mind has nece-ssarily been developed in the light 
of our knowledge of our owm finite minds, it 
cannot stop short at the recognition of finite 
minds. For (1) we assume the existence of many 
things, w'hich we do not perceive, or have reason 
to suppo.se any other finite mind perceives, and 
(2) we observe many changes, w'hich we do not 
reduce, or have reason to suppose any other 
nite mind produces. The only way, then, in 
which we can render intelligible such existence 
of things w'hich are not perceived by any finite 
mind, and such change in things as is not pro¬ 
duced ^ ^ ncy, is to assume an Infinite 

Mind on whose intelligence and agency the whole 
order of Nature depends. And so obvious does 
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this assumption appear to Berkeley, that he arg-aes 
that 

* Ood is known ad certainly and immediately aa any other 
mind or spirit whatsoever distinct from ourseives. vVe may 
even as^^ert that the existence of God is far more evidently per¬ 
ceived than the existence of men; because the effects of 
Nature are infinitely more numerous and considerable than 
those ascribed to human agents.' 

And among these eflects of Nature are the signs 
by which finite spirits communicate with each 
other. So that ‘ He alone it is who, “ upliolding 
all things by the word of his power,” maintains 
that intercourse between spirits whereby they are 
able to perceive the existence of each other * 
{Principles^ § 147). 

Both in the Priiiciples and in the supplementary 
Dialogues Berkeley was at great pains to anticipate 
and reply to such objections as seemed likely to be 
brought against his Immaterialisiu. It is hairdly 
necessary to refer to these in detail, because it is 
evident a priori that any function that can be 
fulfilled a perfectly unknown ‘Matter’ can 
be equally well fultilled by Berkeley’s intelligent 
Deity. And, on the other hand, as Berkeley 
himself points out {Dialogues [WorkP. i. 4G8]), it 
is no use to bring agfiinst Immaterialism objec¬ 
tions that apply equally against ‘Materialism’ 
itself, such as that no two minds, on Berkeley’s 
theory, perceive the same things. For, if this 
objection holds against Berkeley (a point on which 
he does not ex mess himself very dearly, ib. pp. 
460-46S), it holds even more obviously against 
those whose ‘same things’ are not ‘ ideas,’*.d. are 
not perceived at all. 

Subsequent criticism of Berkeley has been in¬ 
clined to take the line that he has no right to 
as.same the existence of that intelligent Deity 
which he substitutes for ‘ Matter,’ or even the 
existence of fellow-men, since logically he is shut 
up in the circle of his own ‘ideas.’ The view we 
take of this criticism will dej)end, of course, on 
the view we take of the accusation of subjective 
idealism. It is a criticism which may be said to 
come from reading Berkeley too much in the light 
of Hume’s scepticism—a kind of injustice from 
which Locke too has notoriously suffered. After 
the manner of Reid—w'ho was frightened out of 
his original Berkeleyanism by a study of Hume’s 
Treatise —the critics construct a logical evolution 
of thought from IxK-ke (or Descartes) to Hume, 
in which Berkeley’s philosophy must take its 
appropriate place, however much distortion it 
undergoe.s in the process. 

The real difficulties of Berkeley’s philosophy 
begin at the fxiint where he himself left off, viz. 
his inadequately developed doctrines of active 
mind and of Gwl. Some of the most interesting 
notes in the Commonplace Book are those which 
show him struggling with the problem of Will. 
The problem is not followed up in his published 
works, and vet it is of the utmost importance for 
his pbilosonFiv on its more constructive side, since 
with him Wifi, Activity, and Mind coincide. Re¬ 
flexion soon shows that the eternal volition by 
which God ‘ upholds all things ’ cannot be exer¬ 
cised, as man’s finite wdll is, upon a material given 
to it from without; and in like manner God’s 
eternal j^rception of the world is not a perception 
to whicn objects are given from without. We 
have therefore to face this difficulty, By what 
right do we distinguish God’s eternal perception 
and will from the Order of Nature at all ? 
Berkeley j)rote8t8 {PrimipUSt § 160) against Nature 
being taken for ‘some ^ing distinct from God.’ 
He does not realize that, conversely, there is, so 
far as our mere knowledge of Nature goes, an 
equal difficulty in taking God as a being distinct 
from Nature. His blindness to this dimcnlty is 
no doubt due to the apparent sharpness of the 


contrast in finite mind between active thought or 
will and the ideas upon which these operate. But, 
even as regards the finite mind, the abstract separa¬ 
tion of the activity of thinking and volition from 
the ideas which alone make thought and will con¬ 
crete is one which Berkeley could hardly have 
retained if he had ever come to develop his doc¬ 
trine of mind for its own sake. 

It is noteworthy that lierkeley's negative phlloeonhy or 
immaterialisiu proper is represented iu our ow’n day both in 
science and in philosophy—in science by thinkers like Mach. 
In philosophy by Uie linnianent Philosophy of Schujipe and 
others, which rejects the Kantian thing-ln-ltself as Berkeley 
rejected the IxKskian suhstratimi or unknown ' Matter,' and 
adopts a similar identiMcation of things with ideas. Like 
IkTkeley, the Immanent Philosojihy is, of cxiurse, accused of 
subjective idealism (see, e.g., the criticism of both in Volkelt'i 
Hr/ahmnn w. DetUcen, 1880, p. 12111.). If we take Berkeleyanism 
in a broad sense as representing some kind of idenllflcuiion of 
existence with consciousness or experience, the list of recent 
thinkers who show more or less strong Herkeleyan sympathies 
might be widely extended. 

(3) Psychological Theory of Visual Perception .— 
Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision is in some w ays, 
perhaps, the most brilliant of all his writings, and 
18 quite unquestionably one of the most brilliant 
monographs ever written on a p.sycholo<ncal sub¬ 
ject. It is, moreover, at least os remarkable for 
Its scientific method as for its philosophical power. 
The general aim of the Essay is to discriminate 
clearly from each other the specific data of sight 
and touch, and to show how visual data have 
acquired a tactual significance. Just as a jirinted 
page means far less to an illiterate person tlian to 
one who has learned to read, so the patches of 
colour which are the proper data of .sight must 
have meant far less to us, tefore experience estab- 
li.shed a connexion between them and the data of 
our other senses (esj>ecially those of touch and 
movement), than they do now when that con¬ 
nexion has become firmly fix h 1. When we look at 
a picture of a landscape, what is actually before 
our eyes is a small flat-coloured surface, but this 
arrangement of colour is siraificant to us of a 
great expanse of country. So completely estab¬ 
lished is this significant character of colour 
arrangements that it is difficult for any one but a 
train^ artist to eliminate the significance and 
perceive the mere colour arrangements as such. 
And in like manner it took the genius of a 
Berkeley to dis.solve that established connexion 
of visual and tactual data, ujwn which our adult 
perception of the actual world depends, and to 
discover the kind of way in which the connexion 
must originally Iiave been established. The first 
problem be deals with is that of the visual jier- 
ception of distance. He takes it for panted tliat 
distance out from the eye is not directly perceived, 
and that our estimates of remote distance are 
plainly dependent on experience. The part of 
the problem of which no profKir account had as 
yet oeen given was the perireption of near dis¬ 
tances ; for the mode of treatment adopted in 
geometrical optics was, as Berkeley showed, quite 
inappropriate in psychology. The question to be 
answered was. By what experience is the con¬ 
nexion between near distance as measured by 
movement and near distance as signified to the 
eye established? What are the signs of near 
distance which have brought about the enquired 
rwua/perception of it? Berkeley discovers three 
such signs : those which are now known as sensa¬ 
tions of convergence and divergence, sensations 
of accommodation, and diffusion circles. And he 
shows how, in virtue of the regular connexion of 
these sensations, on the one hand, with distinct 
or indistinct vision, and, on the other, with dis¬ 
tances as measured by movement, the visual object 
whose perception brings these sensations is per¬ 
ceived as being at the distance which the sensa¬ 
tions signify. E.g. if, in order to }>erceive an 
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object distinctly, I have to make my eyes con¬ 
verge, I perceive this object as nearer than that 
at which I was previously looking; if, next, I 
have also to strain my eyes to keep it distinct, I 
perceive it as nearer again ; and if, finally, it 
nevertheless becomes blurred, 1 f>erceive it as 
quite close to the eyes. So firmly is the con¬ 
nexion between the specific visual perception of 
patches of colour and the acquired visual percep¬ 
tion of distance now established, that we find the 
greatest difficulty in discriminating lietween them ; 
w'hile the sensations whose work it is to establish 
and maintain the connexion are hardly ever noticed, 
because our attention is so wholly given to what 
the sensations mean—viz. differences of distance 
—that we have none left to bestow on the sensa¬ 
tions themselves. Berkeley illustrates his argument 
from our experience of understanding spoken words; 

‘ No sooner do we hear the words of a (andllar lanjfuage pro- 
nouncori in our ears but th« ideas correspondini; thereto present 
themselves to our minds : in the very same instant the sound 
and the meaning enter the understanding : so closely are they 
united that it is not in our power to keen out the one except we 
exclude the other also. We even act in all respects as if we 
heard the very thoughts themselves. So likewise the secondary 
objects, or those which are only suggested by sight, do often 
more strongly affect us, and are more regarded, than the 
proper objects of that sense ; along with which they enter 
Into the mind, and with which they have a far more strict 
connexion than ideas have with words' (N4U> Theory, $ 61). 

After dealing with our acquired visual percep¬ 
tion of Distance, Berkeley proceeds to investigate 
in like manner, first, our acquired visual percep¬ 
tion of true or tactual (as distinguished from 
ajiparent or visual) Magnitude ; and, next, our 
ac(|uired visual perception of Situation. In the 
latter part of the Essay he ur^es, in all its breadth, 
the doctrine, already exemplified in dealing with 
Distance, Magnitude, and Situation, that the true 
data of vision and of touch, respectively, are 
radically distinct, and shows how helpless pure 
vi.sion would have been if it had been wholly 
dejirived of the aid of touch. The developed sense 
of vision is extremely rich, but its development 
defiends on what it borrows from touch. It is the 
exf»erienced connexion of purely visual data with 
tactual data that makes developed vision what it 
is. And, according to Berkeley, this experienced 
connexion is essentially an arbitrary one. E.g, it 
is a fact of experience that, as an object recedes in 
tactual space, the corresponding visual appearance 

f rowB smaller ; but the relation might just as well 
ave been precisely reversed, and in that case we 
should have interpreted decreasing visual magni¬ 
tude as a sign of approacli in8tea<l of the opposite. 
Of course, whichever relation holds must hold con¬ 
sistently. If vision and touch are to correspond 
at all, their correspondence must be consistent 
throughout. But that they should correspond at 
aJl, and in what manner, is, so far as we can see, 
an arbitrary or contingent fact (see, e.g., § 143). 
Throughout the whole Essay, Berkeley develops 
theloj^cal consequences of his general view with 
great acuteness and thoroughness. But he doe.^ 
not fail, on the other hand, to use such means of 
verifying his theory as ofl'er themselves.^ lie ap¬ 
plies it, for instance, to solve problems in optics, 
and also such well-known problems as those raised 
by the larger app^rance of the moon at thi 
horizon, and by the inversion of retinal images. 

Berkeley’s tneory has been both developed an< 
criticized. It left room for development, partly 
of course, Ijecause it was only a theory of uie om 
sense of vision, whereas moitem psychology gives 
a generalized theory of space - perception; bu^ 
partly, also, because it assumed (in accordance 
with the current philosophy) the atomic distin^- 
ness of sensations, ana therefore treated the 
problem of perception as a problem simply oi 
the combination or integration ol sensations, 
VOL. II.—34 


hereas in a modern psychology such as Ward’s, 
Inch has learned from biology to regard mind 
rom the point of view of development, the pro- 
)leni of pen eption is seen to be one of difierentia- 
ion as well as of integration. And perception, 

>f course, develops as a whole ; we do not, as 
Berkeley’s treatment might suggest, have tactual 
perception present in its completeness before any 
sonnexion with vi.siial perception begins. 

Criticism (not unaccompanied by misunderstand- 
ng) of Berkeley’s theory has fastened mainly upon 
lis account of our acquired visual perception of 
distance. It has been .sought to show tliat the 
perception of distance is native to vision itself, 
ilut no genetic psychology can really att'ord to 
dispense with the experiences of movement of the 
body and limbs in accounting for the perception 
of space. We must not forget that, if we con- 
sWer only adult oi fully-developed visual percep¬ 
tion, we are liegging the question so far as 
Berkeley is concerned. He fully admits that 
rov/iurerf visual perception of distance is, in point 
of tinu, imme*iiate enough. The IcMjk and ocular 
feel, so to speak, of distance in objects is now so 
familiar to us that we are, within limits, as im¬ 
mediately aware of distance as of colour itself. A 
table looks to be at a certain distance just as it 
looks ha;d, though mere or uneducated vision could 
no more inform us of distance than of hardness. 
Recent exj>ei imental physiology has shown, how¬ 
ever, that, as regards adult visual perception, the 
primary factor in the (binocular) perception of the 
relative distances of near objects is one of which 
Berkeley was not aware, viz. (in physiological 
terminology) the mechanism of corresponding points 
in the two retina'. And it has l>een shown that the 
perception of relative distance by means of this 
mechanism prei^edes, and probably sets up, move¬ 
ments of convergence and divergence, not con¬ 
versely. The question, what answers psychologic^ 
cUly to the physiological mechanism, i.e. Berkeley's 
question of tne psychological signs of distance, is 
one with which physiology is less concerned. 
Finally, it should oe observed that physiological 
inheritance of nervous co-ordinations may greatly 
shorten the process of the education of vision. 

For the historical antecedents and reception of Berkelej's 
theory of vision see Fraser's Editorial Preface; on the history 
of the theory of visual perception generally, Solly's Human 
Mind, 1892. vol. ii. App. B, where reference is also made 
to the medical evidence ; for a full statement of current 
psychological views, James’s PrincipUi of Psychology, 1891, 
ch. XX. in vol. ii. ; for the physiolo^ of vision, chap, on ‘ Vision,’ 
by Rivers, in vol. ii. of Text-hook of Physiology, ed. Schafer, 
1 ^). On the more philosophical questions of the ‘arbi¬ 
trariness’ of visual signs, and the relative importance of vision 
and touch in our perception of the external world, there are some 
illuminating remarks in the chapter on the 'Tlieory of Vision, 
bk. 1. ch. xn., in Qrote’s Exploratio Philosophica, pt, ii., 1900. 

LrrxRATURi.—Fraser's CompUU Works of Berkeley ys now 
in its second edition (4 vols., Oxford, 1901); his Life and 
Letters of Berkeley (Oxford, 1871) conUins also an important 
chapter on the Philosophy of Berkeley ; it is supplemented by 
a smaller biography, BerkeUy^, 1899, in Philos. Classics, based 
in part on new materials. . 

As regards Berkeley’s meUphysics, the criticisms of Reid, 
InteUeeiwU Powers (in vol. 1. of Hamilton’s ed. of his works). 
Essay ii. chs. x. xl., are classical in their way; Green, in the 
General Introd. to his ed. of Hume (reprinted in Green’s Works, 
vol. I., 1885), 9 158 ff., treats Berkeley onh’ as preparing the way 
for Hume’s completer empiricism ; J. S. Mill's essay in Dts- 
sertations, vol. iv., 1876, and the chapters on the 


the English psychology of external perception in Croom- 
Robertson’s EUm^U of General Philosophy (1^), PP. 154- 
180, is useful; in addition to the histories of philosophy »— 
Lyon's L'ldialitme en Angleterre au xviiie niejf (Paris 18^1, 
aiid Adamson’s ^velopment of Modem Philosophy (1908), 
vol L pp. 124-132 and 260 f.; for other literature see DPhP, 
voL iii. pt. 1 . (1906) pp. 120-122, or Ueberweg-Helnxe’s Geseh, 
d. PhilosAO ul. (1907) p. 172 f.: Ueberweg s own German tr. of 
the PrineipUs is useful for tho running criticism given m tbi 
notes. H. Barker. 
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BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX-~i. Life.— 

Beraard w*i« born at Fontaines, two miles from 
Dijon, in 1000 (not 1091 ; see Vacandard, Fie dc 
S. Bernard, i, 1). His father, Tescelin (+ Apr. 
1117, at Clairvaux), was a knight of experience, 
gentle but brave, of liigli birth ; his mother, Alitli 
or Alice of Montbard, was of saintly character (for 
Bernard’s noble descent see the ‘ diatribe ’ by P. F. 
Chitliet, 1660, PL clxxxv. 1383-1542). Such was 
Bernard’s commanding will that, when (1112) at 
the age of 22 lie determined to become a monk, he 
persuaded thirty young noblemen, including his 
orothers, to enter with him the most austere monas¬ 
tery of Europe, thefamous Citeaux (PL clxxxv. 237), 
founded 15 years previously by Robert of Molesme 
(tMav 1110), and governed, after Robert had been 
forceci to return to his original monastery (1099), 
by the real founder, Stephen Harding of Sherborne 
in Dorset (t28th March 1134; for his life see 
DNB, .vxiv. 333). In 1115, as Citeaux had grown 
too big, Bernard was selected by Stephen as the 
leader, or abbot, of a third colony of twelve sent 
out from Citeaux to found a new home. Bernard 
struck out for the plateau of Langres in Champagne, 
and there (2oth June 1115), in a wild valley called 
VVormwooil, watered by the Aube, he built a rude 
wooden structure, with chapel, dormitory, and 
refectory under one roof, long afterwards pre¬ 
served by the veneration of Cistercians (see Joseph 
Meglinger’s description of a visit to it in May 1667 ; 
Meglinger, Itin. Ci-st. in PL clxxxv. 1608). Yo this 
rude stnicture Bernard gave the name of Clairvaux 
(i.e. Clara Vallis, ‘ Brightdale,’ vice Wormwot)d, 
Vallis AbsinthialPL clxxxv. 241). Here the dis¬ 
cipline and asceticism was of the strictest, and fora 
time Bernard’s health w as impaired. But the abbey 
speedily grew in numbers, so that in 1118 it sent out 
its first colony to Trois FoutJiines near Chalons. 

In 1119 Bernard began his correspondence, his ; 
first eflbrts showing abundant vigour but little of ! 
the later skill. Iiis activity was indefatigable, 
and his fame and influence rapidly grew. Miracles 
were assigned to him, especially the gift of prophec^y 
(for the contemporary evidence on this matter see 
PL clxxxv. 252-7, 262, 333-50; and, above all, the 
astonishing diary of Hermann, bp. of Constance 
in 1446, in PL clxxxv, 374 fl‘.). At the Syno<l of 
Troyes (Jan. 1128) his ptnverful advocacy gave the 
Knights Templars their real start, though the 
Rule of the Templars, commonly assigned to him 
(Bouquet, Becueii, xiv. 232), is by a later hand, at 
any rate in parts (Labb4, Cone. xxi. 360 ; Mabillon, 
Op. Pern. ii. 543, in PL clxxxii. 919). His de Laude 
novee militia ad milites Templi was written al>out 
five years later, between 1132 and 1136. Though 
short, it is rhetorical and somewhat weak (in PL 
clxxxii. 922 ff.). At the same Synod of Troyes he 
procured the deposition of the bp. of Verdun. For 
this he was denounced to Rome as a meddler, and 
received a bitter letter of rebuke from the Roman 
chancellor, Cardinal Haimerich (Ep. 48). 

With the death of Honorius li. (14th Feb. 1130) 
Bernard’s Euro|>ean fame began. In the schism 
which followed, Bernard’s voice at the Council of 
Etamf>e.s (1130 ; for the date see Vacan<lard, op. cit. 
i. 291 n.) .secured for Innocent II., whose hurried 
election, though prior to that of his rival the 
Jewish Pierleoni (Anacletus ii.), had l)een most 
irregular, the support of the French clergy (Labb^, 
Cone. xxi. 441-4); and a few’ months later, at 
Chartres (Jan. 1131 ; see Vacandard, op. eit. i. .303), 
the allegiance of Henry I. of England, in spite of 
the fact that the English clergy w ere leaning to the 
anti-pope Anacletus (PL clxxxv. 271). In conse- 
q^uence, Innocent showered immunities on the 
Cistercians, to the disgust of Clugny, and on his 
return to Italy in 1132 (from which he had fled al¬ 
most immediately after his election) took with him 


Bernanl, to whose exertions ami letters (Bern. Epp. 
12811.) he owed no small part of his growing 
recognition. In 1135 Bernard returned to Clair- 
vnux and set about the re-building of the abliey 
in a more convenient place (PL clxxxv. 283^). 
In thi.'* year we date also the preaching of the first 
23 Sermones in Cuntica (Bern. Epp. 153-4 ; Vacan¬ 
dard, op. cit. i. 471). In 1137, as the schism in 
Italy, under the lead of the Norman Roger, whom 
Anacletus had crowneil as the first king of Sicily, 
w’as still disturbing the Church, Bernard once 
more journeyed there. The death of Anaclet^ 
(25th Jan. 1138), and Innocent’s recognition in 
Rome, left Bernard the virtual pope of Christendom, 
though not >vithout opposition from the cardinals 
(see oelow, re Gilbert de la Porrde); and with 
the election of Eugenius III. (15th Feb. 1146), a 
Cistercian monk and pupil of Bernard, the ideas 
of Clairvaux became supreme. 

In 1145 Bernard was called upon by Eugenius III. 
to preach the second Crusade at VCzelay (Easter, 
3l8t March 1146). He was afterwards deputed to 
preach the same in Germany ; and as a result of his 
meeting wdth the Emperor Conrad III. at Speyer, 
the reluctant monarch, overcome by Bernard’s 
eloquence, took the cross (27th Doc. 1146). On 
the failure of the first expedition, Bernard and 
Siiger planned a second, and at a (Council at 
Chartre.s (7th May 1160; for the date of this 
Council, which Mabillon, Baronius, Morison, and 
others put in 1146, see Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 4i^-33) 
Bernard was actually elected commander-in-chief— 
an office which he refused (Bern. Ep. 256). In his 
last years Bernard suffered much pain and dis¬ 
appointment. The misfortunes oi the setond 
(/rusade w’ere laid at his door. He was saddened 
by the death of his friend, the abbot Suger 
(I3th Jan. 1152). He died five weeks after 
Eugenius, on 20th Aug. 1153, and w’as buried at 
Clairvaux. He was canonized by Alexander III., 
15th Jan. 1174 (PL clxxxv. 622), while Dante’s 
references (Par, xxxi.) show' the regard in w'hich 
he w'as universally held. When in 1793 Clairvaux 
was turned into a glass factory and the tombs 
broken up, Bernard^ bones were distributed as 
relics to surrounding churches (PL clxxxv. 1697). 

2. Character and place in history.—The char¬ 
acter of St. Bernard has already been sketched 
in vol. i. p. 16 (s.v. Abelard). His marvellous 
energy, in spite of bodily weakness (see the li.st of 
hb journeys in Vacandard, op. cit. ii. App. D), and 
his power as a ruler of men will be apparent from 
the preceding outlines of his life, liis personal 
magnetism, as we see from the Life wTitten by 
William of St. Thierry (c. 12 in PL clxxxv. 258), 
was extraordinary, and no doubt, in part, gave 
rise to the innumerable tales of his miraculous gifts 
(see above). Equally important w'as his fear¬ 
lessness. In his personal humility amid all exalta¬ 
tion he proved himself a true saint, as also in the 
passion and depth of his piety. 

The importance of St. Bernard as the virtual 
pope of his age cannot be exaggerated. For a 
lew’ years the centre of Christendom was trans- 
ferrcil from Rome to Clairvaux. His influence 
wa-H generally on the sitle of the angels, though 
deduction must be made for his passion as a heresy- 
hunter (see lielow), and for a certain impatience of 
contradiction, w’hich leads him at times into 
arrogant writing and action («.</. his dispute with 
the gentle Peter the Venerable of Clugny with 
reference to the bishopric of Langres [Bernard, 
L^p. 166-87, with w'hich cf. Peter of Clugny, 
Ep. i. 29], which resulted in the election of a 
prior of Clairvaux, a kinsman of Bernard). At 
times his restless vigilance show's a temlency to 
lead him into meddling with matters that did not 
concern him, prolmbly, as in the case of William 
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FitEher}>ert, archbp. of York, througii the appeal to 
him of Cistercians looking to Clairvaux as their head. 

St, Bernard was the last great founder of the 
older forms of monosticisrn. Through his influence 
the Cistercian order spread into every land. 
Within his lifetime no fewer than 160 Cistercian 
monasteries were founded, chiefly through his pres¬ 
tige and influence; of these 68 were tiliations of 
Clairvaux (see lists in Janauschek, Orig. Cut. 
vol. i., Vienna, 1877 ; Vacandard, op. cit. ii. App. 
C). In England especially, the influence of the 
Cistercians was very great. Introduce*! at Waver- 
ley in Surrey in 1128, they soon established their 
homes in every part of the country, especially in the 
wilder parts of Yorkshire {Eng. Hut. Rev. [1893] iii>. 
625-76 : ‘ The Settlement of the Cistercians in Eng¬ 
land,’ by Miss Cooke ; see also article Monasticism 
for the distinguishing feature.s of the Cistercians). 

3. St. Bernard’s theological disputes.— 'I'he 
influence of Bernard as a theologian was always 
thrown against all change or progress. He was 
the last of the Fathers, as Abelard was the hrst of 
the Schoolmen. In his antagonism to all that 
Abelard represented (on which see Auelard, vol. i. 
). 16; to the autliorities there cited add, for 
i.C. views, Vacamlard, AhHard^ sa lutte avec S. 
Hemardy Paris, 1881) Bernard was the refuge of a 
reactionary school destined to be sw'ept away by 
the rise of Bchol.'isticism. In later years his 
hatred of heresy became almost a monomania. 
As his contemporary, Otto of Freising, tells us: 

• l^rnard wm, from the fer\'Our of hie (^hriatien religrion, as 
Jealoue aa from hia habitual meekness he was in some meosurG 
credulous ; so that he held In abhorrence those who tru8te<i in 
the wisdom of this world and were too much attached to 
human reasonintfs ; and if anything' alien to the Christian faith 
were said to him in reference to them he readily crave ear to it 
('da Oest. Friderici,' I. 47, In Peru, MGH xx. 376). 

Hence a want of fairness in dealing not only with 
Abelard—this perhaps was natural, for the two 
men were diametrically opposed—but also with 
(iilbert de la Porr^e. 

The strutTRle of tiiM)«rt and Bernard has been told us on 
Bernard's side by his secretary, Geoffrey of Auxerre In hia 
L%h*U\u contra Gilbert. Porret.\PL clxxxv. 606ff.), and in his 
Kpittola (U Condemnatiotie, written forty years later to Henry 
(not ' Albinus,’ as liabillon, Mi(rne, and other editors ; see Uic't. 
Litt. d4 la France, xlv. 8^ n.), cardinal bp. of AllHcno. This 
Kp. is in PL clxxxv. 687 ff. It Is this version that is followed 
in the Acta Sanctoram (Aujf. Iv. c. 41) by R.C. writers in 
l^eneral. and by Cotter Morison, op. cit. But the publication 
of the llictoria (written in 1163, first published in 

1868 by W. Arndt in MGIJ xx. 617-45) of John of Salisbury 
(t Oct. 1180 for whom see DFH xxix. 439), who was present dur¬ 
ing the trial, has shown us tho inaccuracy and bias of Geoffrey. 
A more Impartial statement la given us by Otto of Freising 
(de Gcet. Friderici, 1. oc~ 66-7). 

Gilbert, who was born at Poitiers al>out 1076, was trained 
under Bernard of Chartres and Anselm of Laon. After Ie<nur- 
Ing on theology at Paris, he retired, as bishop, to Poitiers 
(1141), possibly as the result of Aljelanl’s condemnation at Sens 
(see voL I. p. 16). He died in 1164. His de Sex Prinripiut. a 
supplement to the Categories of Aristotle (ed. Venice, 1489), was 
the recognized mediasval text-book on which Albert the Great 
and other echoolmen wrote extensive commentaries. By his 
continuation of Anselm of Laon’s continuation of Walafrid 
Strabo’s Gloesa Ordinaria he becante a Joint-author of the 
current medieval notes on the Bible (R. L. Poole, lllttetratums 
of Hiet. of Med. Thought, 1884. p. 136 n.; for QUberfs phUo 
•ophioal position, see Ueherweg. 1. 890). 

Gilbert, who, according to John of Salisbury, 
‘was a monk of the cleare.‘«t intellect and of the 
widest reading, in literary culture surpassed by 
none* Pont. viii. 522), had published 

a commentary on the de Trinitate (a collection 
of treatises first printed atBa.sel in 1570, currently 
assigned to Boethius, but proved spurious by 
F. ^itzsch, Das System dts BoHhiuSy Berlin, 
1860). In this Commtntar. in Gilbert, 

by distiuguiMliing ‘Goti’ from ‘Deity,’ in which 
last he found the universal that his realism 
demanded, had laid such stress on the absolute 
nnity of the Trinity as almost to exclude the 
existence within it of a Trinity, except as ex¬ 
ternal, non-essential, and merely formal (see Poole, 


op. cit. 179 tJ. ; or, more fully, Lipsius in Ersch 
and Gruber’s AllgeirieineEncyk. [1858] Ixvii. 209ff’.)* 
His obscure statements le<l his archdeacons to 
lodge charges witli P^ugenius iii., and to the 
attack of Bernard, first in a Synod at Paris (1147), 
then in an adjourned Council at Rheims (March 
1148), where among the advocates for the prosecu¬ 
tion we liml Theobald, archbp. of Canterbury, 
and Thomas Becket. (Jn tlie other side we find 
the sympathies of the cardinals; the struggle, in 
fact, in one of its aspects, was a conflict between 
the prelates of P2n'dan<l and France and the 
cardinals, ‘with the object of forcing the Apostolic 
See to follow Bernard’ (John of Salisbury, op. cit. 
ix. 523 ff. ; on the complicated politics which led 
the English to this support of Bernard see K. 
Norgate, Angevin KingSy i. 363 ff.). The issue was 
a complete failure for Bernard. When Eugenius 
proposed that Gilbert’s commentary should be 
handed over to liim that he might erase whatever 
was needful, Gilbert claimed that it was his own 
*luty to erase what was arnisH—a declaration re¬ 
ceived witli loud applause V)y the cardinals. The 
Council ended with the Pope’s mysterious ruling 
‘ that tl)e essence of Ciod should not be predicated in 
the sense of the ablative case only, but also of the 
nominative’ (OttoFreis. op. cit. i. 66f.), and Gilbert 
returned ‘ with his honour unabated to his own 
diocese ’ ; for Geoffrey’s statement of Gilbert’s re¬ 
cantation {PL clxxxv. 597) is, as John of Salisbury 
shows(7/ Pont. xi. xii. 525ff.), an exaggeration. 

Bernard’s other theological controversies may be 
briefly dismissed. In his attar:k upon Abelard at 
Sens (1141, not 1140; see Deiitsch, Die Synode v. 
Sens, Berlin, 1880) he came into conflict with 
Abelard’s pupil—‘Goliath’s armour-bearer,’ as 
Bernard calls him—Arnold of Brescia (see * Ar¬ 
nold i.sts,’ s.v. Sects [Christian]). But, l^eyond 
writing vehement letters demanding his expulsion 
from Zurich, Bernard had little to do with this 
twelfth-century Mazzini (Bern. Epp. 195 f., 243 f. ; 
Vacandard, Revue des Quest. Histor. 1884, 52-114). 

St. Bernard also came into conflict with the 
Henricians, so called from a monk, Henry of 
Lausanne, of whom we first hear as preaching at 
Le Man.s in 1116. With many of Henry’s ascetic 
and disciplinary view’s Bernard w’ould, probably, 
have agreed, but in the South of France the i)eopie 
welcomed the doctrines as an excuse for spoiling 
the Church. At the instance of the Papal legate 
Alberic, Bernard (June 1145; for date see Va¬ 
candard, Vie de S. Bern. ii. 217 n., 223 n.) preached 
at Albi, the centre of the disorder, with some suc¬ 
cess, which liecame complete when his opponent 
Henry refused St. Bernard’s challenge to a disputa¬ 
tion. The discredited Henry was captured and 
brought in chains before his bishop (1146), and, pro¬ 
bably, died in prison (Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 233 n.). 

(For St. Bernard and the Henricians see Bern. Ep. 241, also 
VUae In PL clxxxv. 311, 427 ; ' Acta Hildeberti Cenoman.' in 
Bouquet, Recueil, xii. 647-61, 664.] 

On the side of tolerance, we must note Bernard’s 
defence of the Jews of the Rhineland in 1146 
against the murderous attacks of the priest Rudolph 
(Bern. Ep. 365 ; Otto Freis. op. cit. i. 37; and, for a 
Jewish contemporary account, the Chronicle of 
Joseph ben Meir [tr. by C. U. F. Bialloblotzky, 
Ivoiidon, 1835]). His tiJerance in this matter is in 
notable opposition to his contemporaries, c.g, Peter 
the Venerable, Epp. iv. 36 {PL clxxxix. 306). 

4 . Writings and place as a thinker and theo¬ 
logian. —Bernard’s writings may be classified as 
follow’s : — 

(i.) AVVST’/.A’S.—Bernard’s Letters, of which about 
450 a(>j)ear to be genuine (in PL clxxxii.), reveal 
the w’idth of his influence and the range of his 
activities. They deal with all the affairs of the 
times, from the most spiritual matters through all 
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the tangled diplomacy of Church and State down 
to a tliclt of pigs. In their constant interest in 
current evenU they are a great contrast to the 
letters of Anselm (.see vol. i. n. 558), and reveal the 
fundamental differences of the two authors. The 
eloquence of the letters is, at times, of a very high 
order, and they are of considerable value for the 
history of the period, as is his Viid MalacAue, 
written in 1149 for contemporary Ireland. 

(ii.) D£:ro'/voyAL and HOnrATORW—Ot these 
the most important are : — 

(a) Therf<! Considerationey in 5 books (i^Z.clxxxii. 
727 If.), composed by Bernard in the leisure moments 
of many years, but published at intervals (book ii. 
in 1150, book iii. in 1152 ; see the references in iii. 
c. 5 , § 20 ) in the evil days which followed the return 
of the second Crusade {de Cons^id. ii. c. 1). The 
book is dedicated to Pone Eiigenius in. ‘ Con¬ 
sideration ’ was treated ny Bernard under four 
heads : ( 1 ) concerning oneself, ( 2 ) concerning the 
things which are under one, (3) concerning the 
things around one, (4) concerning the things al^ve. 
In this last we see his Mysticism. But the work, 
though full of shrewd moral reflexions, owes its 
chief interest to its discursive treatment of other 
topics, especially the matter of Papal appeals (de 
Consul, iii. c. 2) and other abuse.s. Bernard held 
that the reformation of the Church must begin 
with the sanctity of its head. Its plain speaking 
has made the work a favourite wea[)on with Pro¬ 
testant controversialists, s.g. E. Brown, Fusciculus 
rerttm Expetendarum et Fugieiuiarum (1690). But, 
in spite of its anti-ultramontanism (cf. iii. 1 , 2 ), it 
has also formed a manual for Popes. Pius V. had 
it read aloud to him daily. 

{b) The de Moidbus et Officio Episcovoruin^ 
>^Titten about 1126 to Archbp. Henry or Sens, 
and the Semw de Conversione ad Clericos (both 
in PL clxxxii.) contain much plain speaking on 
the vices of the clergy and the need of reform. 

(c) The*S'«rmon«^ (PLclxxxiii. 35-360), j 

de Sanctis (ib. 359-536), and de Diversis {ib. 537-748). 
The oratory of St. Bernard, though not iierhaps of | 
the highest order (see a criticism in Vacandard, | 
op. cit. i. ch. 16), was remarkable for its etfects {e.a. 
crusades), and in its ‘ converting ’ power, especially 
using ‘ conversion ’ in the technical monastic sense. 
[A remarkable instance of this is given in the 
Exordium mag. Cisterciense^ ii. 13, in PL clxxxv. 
423 ; other instances in Caesar Heisterbach, Dial. 
Miraculorum (ed. Cologne, 1851), bk. i.] 

(rf) The de Gratia et Libero Arbitrio {PL clxxxii. 
1001 ff., written before 1128, see Ep. 52). Ber¬ 
nard’s recognition of prevenient grace aa the source 
of all the good in man had appeared to an auditor 
to be an eulogium of grace at the expense of human 
merit and activity. Bernard therefore drew up an 
account of the relation of CTace and freewill. He 
claims for man after his Fall formal freedom as his 
distinguishing feature, without which there could 
be no imputation of guilt, and which must consent 
to the CTace which awakens it. But ‘ the berin- 
ning of our salvation comes from God, neitiier 
through un nor with us,’ in a constraining influence 
stimulating voluntary consent. In the union of 
the two lies ‘ merit.But his hard Augustinian 
doctrine of original sin leads him into the usual 
difliculties, not lessened by his strong evangelical 
stress upon God’s mercy as our sole ‘ merit ’ (e.g. 
Sepn. in test. omn. Sanct. i. 11 , PL clxxxiii. 459 ; 

‘ Sed quid potest e 8 .se omnis iustitia nostra coram 
? ‘^etc., or in Canticay xxii. 11, in PL^ ib. 883), 
being combined with the usual mediaeval and 
mona.stic conceptions. 

(iii.) Mystical .—The most important of Ber¬ 
nard’s mystical writings are his Homilies on the 
Song of Solomon {Semwnes in Cantioa Canticorum, 
PL clxxxiii. 780 ft'.). To this we must add the later 


sections of the de Consideration, Of this series, 
begun in 1135, 86 had been linished before his 
deatii. They were actually preached to the monks 
of Clairvaux, and still bear the signs of interrup- 
tion.s and other local circumstances (cf. Nos. 2j5 and 
47, §8). Cant. iii. 1, where Bernard left qtt, was 
thus a favourite starting-place for later imitators. 
[The continuation by the Cistercian abbot Gillwrt 
(t before 1202) of Swine.shead Abbey, Linoolushire, 
is in Migne, PL clxxxiv. cols. 1-251.] 

* The grruat ituporUnce of Bernard In the history of Myetiolem 
does not lie in the epeoulative aide of hii teaching. In which he 
depends almost entirely upon Augustine. His groat achieve¬ 
ment was to recall devout and loving contemplation to the 
image of the crucified Christ, and to found that worship of our 
Saviour as Uie “Bridegroom of the Soul,” which In the next 
centuries inspired so much fervid devotion and lyrical sacred 
poetry ‘ (W. iL luge, CArwfian Myiticism 1189»1, 140 u.). 

Bernard thus gave to the romantic, not to say 
erotic, side of Mysticism a great stimulus. It is 
true that he always speaks of the Church and not 
the individual as the bride of Christ, but the 
enforced celibacy of monasticism soon led to the 
transference to the individual of the luscious 
language of the Canticles (Inge, op. cit. App. U). 
The symliolism and allcgorism of Bernard’.s methods 
of Scripture interpretation was, of course, no new 
thing, and in the Christian Church was chiefly due 
to the influence of Origen (see vol. i. p, 315). In 
his SermoHCS de Diversis, No. 92 (in PL clxxxiii. 
714), Bernard gives a threefold interpretation of 
Scripture — historical, moral or iigurative, and 
mystical. This is further exj>anded in his Serrn. 
in Cantica, No. 23 (PL, ib. 884 ff.), with a special 
panegyric of the vision of God which the mystical 
interpretation gives (op. cit. 893). The my.stici.sm 
of Bernard is really not systematic, but the out¬ 
come of his persua-sion that faith receives all truth 
‘ w'raj)ped iij)’ (involutum). All that reason can do 
is to add cleaniess, a certain strictly limited 
measure of unwrapping ; for the highest knowledge 
is that which come.s neither by intellertus nor by 
opinio, but by intuition or spiritual vision. Of this 
there are three stages— consideratio dispensativa, 
(zstimativa, and speculativa, in which lost con- 
sideratio becomes identical with contcmplatio (de 
Consid. v. 1-4 ; Serm. in Cant. v. 4, Iii. 4, 5). 

We see the same mystical principles in his de 
Diligendo Deo (PL clxxxii. 974 ff.). God is the 
ground and cause of a love in which there are four 
stages (op. cit, cc. 8, 15). The first stage is carnal 
love, in wdiich the man loves himself. 'Inc second is 
a love of God which is selfish, inasmuch as it is duo 
to Bufl'ering and ex(>erience. In the third stage he 
loves God tor God’s own sake. In the fourth stage 
the spirit, ‘ intoxicate*! by the Divine love, w holly 
forgets it^lf, becoming nothing in itself, and be¬ 
coming one spirit with Him.* To l>e thus affected 
is to 1^ deifiea (‘ sic allici deificari est,’ op. cit. § 28, 
and cf. Ep. 107, 5 [the expression is a favourite 
with later mystics])—the annihilation of self ‘in 
the immense sea of a luminous eternity * (§ 30). 

(iv.) Poetical. —Much doubt has been cost mion 
the authorship of the hymns usually assignee! to 
Bernard, but oy none more than by Mabillon, who 
pointed out (Op. Bern. v. 891) that the Cistercians 
‘denied tlieniselves the use of metrical forms’ (see 
the statement of Nichola.s de Clairvaux, Ep. 16, in 
Bib. Max. Pat. xxi.); nor is the ascription to 
Bernard of very early date. That Bernard com¬ 
posed some hymns and had some distinction as a 

f )lain chantist is acknowledged, but he tells us 
limself that he ' neglected metre that he might 
pay more attention to sense ’ [Bern. Ep. 398, 3 ; 
the Tonale (PL clxxxii. 1151 ff.) owes more to his 
disciples than to himself (Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 
101-5)]. The arguments of Trench and others, that 
‘if Bernard did not write them, it is not easy to 
gue.s8 who could,’ are therefore of little value, more 
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M^ially as Trench owns the * general ascription : 
to Bernard of any poems of merit, belonging to that 
^riod, whereof tne authorship was uncertain.’ The 
ScUvt^ mundi salutare, an address in 350 lines to 
the various limbs of Christ on the cross, shows the 
influence of his orotic inysticism (see above, p. 632^*). 
The section ad faciem, ‘ O 8acre<l hea<i once 
wounded ’ {Salve, caput cruentatum), is in all hymn- 
books. The Juhilus rhythmicus de nornine Jtsu, 
originally in 42 stanzas (earliest MS, Tith cent., in 
IkjcUeian ; the other stanzas in printed edd. have 
not been tracetl earlier than 15tli cent. ; see J. 
Meams, in Julian, Diet. Hymn. 586), is beautiful 
throughout, in spite of a certain lack of progress 
in the thought. Tlie translations of the iHt,.2nd, 
3rd, and 5th stanzas [Jem, dulcis memorial E. 
Caswall (t 1828), ‘ Jesu, the very thought of Thee*; 
for other versions see Julian, ^.v.] are in all hymn- 
books. It is interesting to note that this hymn 
was sjiecially arranged by the mystic Henry Suso 
(t 1365) as an oflice for the daily use of the Friends 
of (Jod. The author, who was probably not St. 
Bernard, but one of his school, had certAinly 
atloplcd his style and thought (see Bern. Serm. ae 
Div. iv. § 1, ‘ Bonu.s es, domine, animse quserenti 
te,’ etc.). 

Litkrature.—I. Life of St. BSRS’ARD.—ia) .Sour^t.—\\e 
(fain our Ixist knowl^djfe of Bernard from a ntudy of his volum¬ 
inous Letters [itujn-a I4 (i.)J. A critical edition of their order 


BEROSUS (or BEROSSOS).—A Chaldcean 
priest in the temple of Bel (Marduk) at Babylon, 
who is said by Eusebius (Chronicon, 6.8) and 
Tatian {Orutio ad Grcecos) to have been a con- 
ternnorary of Alexander the (ireat, and to have 
lived into the reign of Antiochus So ter. He 
compiled in Greek a History of Babylonia, which, 
unfortunately, like the corresponaing work of 
Manetho in Egypt, has perished, and is known to 
us only by fragmentary quotations from Alexander 
Polyhistor and Apollodorus, preserved by Eusebius 
and George the Syncellus. Josephus (c. Apion. i. 
19 f.) seeni.s to have been acquainted with the 
original work of Berosus. 

According to Alexander Polyhistor (see Cory, 
Ancient Fraginents, 1832), he wrote the historical 
account of fifteen myriads of years, the history 
of the heavens and of the sea, of kings and their 
memorable actions, and of the generations of 
mankind and their civil polity. His History pro¬ 
fessed to begin with creation, and wa.s carried 
down to his own time, it first described a state 
of chaos, j>resided over by the female monster 
Tiftmat, wlio wa.s encountered and slain by the god 
Marduk, and whose overthrow was succeeaed by the 
creation id the heavens and the earth, Berosus 
then gives a chronology of the Babylonian king¬ 
dom. Oiily a part of this has come down to 
us, and that in a condition which makes it in 


Ih much neeiicil. ContemjKirary biojfraphies of value were 
written by (i) William of 8t, Thierry about 1U5 (in PL clxxxv. 
22(5ff.X End continued after William'a death by Arnold of 
Bonneval (t c. llf>(5), near Chartres {PL ib. 207ff.), to whom 
Bernard had written from his dcath-l>ed {Ep. 310); (ii) his 
secretary Geoffrey, who smxeeded him as abliot of (DIairvaux 
(PL clxxxv. 3o2ff.); (iii) Alain (t llb'2), bp. of Auxerre 
{PL clxxxv. 470ff.). To the above we must odd (iv) Liber 
MiraetiloTum (in PL clxxxv. 1273ff.) of the Spanish monk 
Herliert of Clairvaux, much of which is legendary ; aa is also 
(t) the Vita Itemardi of John the Hermit On PL clxxxv. 633. 
John the Hermit is unknown, unless he he identical, as 
Vacandard, op. eit. 1, xliv, sujfffeste, with the prior of Clairvaux, 
e. 1180); (vi) the Exxyrdium Matjnmn Oniinis Cisterciensis 
(in PL clxxxv. 9Wifl.), written between 1200 and 1221 adds little 
of value. 

(6) Modem Lives. — Of theee we may mention the Life in the 
Aela Sanctorum (Aujr. Iv. d. 20); the general preface by 
Mabillon to his editions (eee tTjra); Aug. Neander, Der 
heiXige Bernhard, 1813, 1848,1808, also 2 vols. cd. S. M. iieutsch, 
Oolha, 188®, Eng. tr. by M. Wrench, 1843 (Neander has also 

van a full treatment of the theology in his Church lliMorp); 

. Huffer, Der hexhge B. von Clairrauz, Uunster, 1886, and 
'Die Anfange des xwelten Kreuxzugs,' In HieL Jahrb. 1887; 
M. T. Rattsbonne, Hist, de S. Bernard et son siicle, 1848 
many later edd.). This last uncritical work has been 
argeiy used by the somewhat rhetorical hut Bynn>athetic 
R. S. Stom, mmard 0 / Clairvaux, 1892. Probably the l>est 
life in English, though full allowance must be made for its 
angle of vision, is J. (j! Morison, St. Bernard, 1868 (many later 
edd.). The fullest and l>e8t life, apart from its ultramontane 
•tandpoint. Is E. Vacandard, i'ie de S. Bernard, F^aris, 1896. 
To this add his early studies, 5. Bernard Orateur, Rouen, 
1877, and Abelard, sa luffe axec S. Bernard, Parts, 1881. 
KugUr, Analekten i. GescJi. des noeit. Krexazugs, Tubingen, 
1878 and 1882, and Seue A naleJkten, 1886, should not be over¬ 
looked. For a complete bibliography of Bernard, see L. 
Jananschek, Bibliographia Bemaraina, Vienna, 1891. 

11. nrjeOLOflr.— To the well-known worksof Hamack, Loofs. 
Seebergi End W. R. Ing© {Christian Mysticism, 18MX Edd 
Dieckhoff, Justin, Augustin, Bernhard und Luther, Leipsig, 
1882. 

iU. JTD/r/OffS.— MSS of Bernard abound (eee Potthast, s.r.), 
End testify to his hold on the Middle Ages. Some of his Sertnone 
were printed at Strassburg as early ae 1472; and his Epistles at 
Brussels, by the Brothers of the Common Life, in 1481. The 
first fairly oompiste ed. of his works is by Andrew Bocard, 
Paris, 1608. This was followed by the more complete Lyons 
ed. of 1620 and many others {s.g. 1616, 1647, 1606, 1572, 1580, 
1601, IfiO®). These were superseded by the able ed. of J. M. 
Horst, 1641,1667, on which J. Mabillon liased his sUndard ed. 
h vole., 1(167,1600, 1719, 1839). The ed. of 1719 is that reprinted 
In Migne, PL rola dxxxii.-v. A new criUcal ed. of many of the 
Sermons was brought out by Janauschek, XsniaBemardina, 
Vienna, 180L A more critical ed. of Utters and Works is niuch 
needed. A complete tr. into French by A. Ravelet, 1866, is In 
progress; also by Charpentier, Paris, 1873, In 8 vols. Many 
of the works and all the Epistles have been translated into Eng. 
by S. J. Bales. 4 vols., 1889-96 (with Introduction and lafe). 
Add alto M. C. and C. Patmore, On ths Uy ^ God, 1881. 
The de ConsidertUionsSe in Goldast, Monarchxa Rom. hnperts, 
Hanover. 1«18. Ii. 6811. 11. B. WORKMAN. 


parts almost unintelligible. The ditticulty of 
re-tonstnnrting hia system is increased by the 
fact that the lists which he copied from the 
cuneiform originals have been mutilated by his 
abbreviators, and have suffered still further at 
the hand.s of those who copied the abbreviated 
lists. The most probable reconstruction is that of 
A. Von Gutsi hiniu, wliieh is here given. 

10 kings before the Flood, 4.32,0(X» years. 

Ist Dynasty : 86 Chald»an8 . . 34,(H)l years. 

Ilnd „ 8 Medcs . . . 224 years, b.c. 24.60-2226 

Illrd „ 11 Clialdaeans . . 248 ,, ,, 2223-1977 

IVth „ 49 Chaldaeans . . 4.'‘-8 „ „ 1977-1519 

Vth „ 9 Arabians. . . 245 „ „ 1618-1278 

Vlth „ 45 Chaldjeans . . 626 „ „ 127,3- 747 

VHth „ 8 Assyrians . . 121 „ „ 740- 626 

Vlllth ,, 6 Chaldscans . . 87 ,, ,, 623- 538 

It has been pointed out by Brandis {Rerum 
Assyriamm tempora emendata, p. 17) and Gut- 
schmid {op. cit. infra) that the post-diluvian period 
of 36,()0G years has been adjusted to coincide with 
an astrological period during which the gods had 
granted glory and independence to the Chaldjeans, 
and which terminated with the capture of Babylon 
l>y Cyrus. 

The latter part of Berosus’s historical statement 
has not survived except in detached fragments which 
have been preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
the Syncellus. One fragment concerning Nabon- 
assar (B.C. 747?) states that the ChaUlseans were 
acquainted with astronomy only from his time 
onwards, because he destroyed all previous records. 
There are also fragments concerning the reigns of 
Nabopolas.sar and Nebuchadrezzar—the death of 
Nabopolassar, the .succession of Nebuchaxlrezzar and 
his adornment of Babylon—and about the succes¬ 
sion of Chaldrean kings after Nebuchadrezzar, 
ending with the capture of Nabonidus by Cyrus. 

In comparing his work with the Babylonian and 
Assyrian in.scriptions, it is somewhat diflicult to 
arrive at any definite result on accoimt of the 
deficiency of exact dates on both sides. In the 
absence of more satisfactory information, the list 
of Berosus must be taken as a provisional frame¬ 
work for Babylonian chronology, as the lists of 
Manetho are taken in Egyptian chronology, but 
with less confidence in the case of Berosus. Recent 
discoveries indicate, on the whole, his trustworthi¬ 
ness so far as regards the fact that his work 
actually represents the sources from which it pro¬ 
fesses to have been drawn ; t.g. his account of 
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the Delujje ji^rees even in details with the cunei¬ 
form text. No contidence, however, can be re- 
iH)aed in the numbers allotted to his dynastie.s. 
In his antediluvian dynasty one or two names 
can be recognized witn some difficulty as being 
possible variants of some of those which occur in 
the inscriptions, c,g, the last two kings—the name 
of the first of whom, Otiartes, has been suggested 
by Lenorinant to be a corruption of Obartes, 
who appears in the inscriptions as Ubaiatutu ; 
while the name of the second, Xisuthros, may 
l>e Khasisatra, or Atraklnisis, the Sitnapisti of 
the Gilgamesh legend. His third dynasty, con¬ 
sisting of eleven kings, seems to correspond wdth 
that traced by G. Smith, and suspected by Sayce 
to be of Arabiiin origin. The most prominent king 
in it is the famous Hammurabi (B.C. 2130). His 
Arabian dynasty, according to Sayce, appears to be 
the Kassite d\masty of the inscriptions ; and if so, 
both the title and the figures of 9 kings and 24o years 
must be corrupt, since 36 Kassite kings are known, 
covering a period of 576 years. Minor dynasties 
seem to have been either run together or omitteil 
altogether from Berosus’s lists, as a broken tablet 
whicn once contained a complete list of Baby¬ 
lonian monarchs arranged in dyn.osties introduces 
a number of very short ones. This arrangement 
or omission may have been the work of Polyhistor 
or his copyists. 

Apart from the chronological value of his work, 
the main interest of Berosus’s History lies in the 
framnents of the ancient cosmogonic myths of 
Babylon which he has preserved. The chief of 
these are the legend of Tiftinat and Marduk (Bel 
and the Dragon); that of the giWng of letters and 
civilization to mankind by Cannes {Edghan — E^ 
the fish ?), a composite being, partly fish and partly 
man (cf. the giving of letters to Egypt by the com¬ 
posite deity Tehuti); the legend of the great 
tower and the confusion of tongues; and that of 
Xisuthros and the Deluge, brom the actually 
existing cuneiform records it is apparent that 
Berosus’s account of these legends practically re¬ 
presents the ancient Chaldaean tradition. In par¬ 
ticular, his story of Xisuthros and the Deiuge 
has been found to be a fragment of the great 
(Jilgamesh epic. 

LiTHRATVRji.--Maspero, Bistcirt aneisnns, Paris, 1880, vol. 1. 

* Lea Origines *; Lenonnant, Euai de comm$nta\r« ds frag- 
msrUs cogmogeniques de Birose, Paris, 1872; Co^'i ' Ancient 
fragments ' (Tsafti and JVanslati(ms), 1832; G. Smith, TSBA 
▼oL lii., and art. ‘Berosus* in EBr] Sayce, Ancient Empires 
of the East, Lond. 1884, also Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia, Lond. 1902, and Bih. Lect. on ‘ Babylonian Religion,' 
Load. 1887; A von Gntschmid, 'Zu den fragmenten das 
Berosos und Ktesias,’ in Rheinisehet Museum, viu. 266 (1863). 

Jambs Baikie. 

BESTIALITY.— -Bestiality, t.e, the possession 
or exhibition of the (qualities or nature of a beast, 
may manifest itself in human life, and so touch 
the religion or ethics of a people, in three ways: 
in eating and drinking, in sexual matters, and in 
the manifestation of wanton cruelty. Apparently 
among ail primitive peoples bestiality is in some 
degree exhibited. It is eradicated only after a 
considerable intellectual and moral development. 
The peculiar conditions of Arabia and North 
Airica, the primitive Semitic and Hamitic homes, 
although they compelled an advance, if life was to 
be maintained at all, to a relatively high degree 
of barbarism, made the development of a high 
civilization impossible. Human ingenuity was 
compelled to extract from the oases the greatest 
possible nourishment; this urged the races 
mrward ; but the hard deserts which intervened 
between the scattered oases bound the struggling 
peoples in the fetters of barbarism (see Barton, 
Semitic Origins, cb. ii.). The constant influx of 
large numbers of immigrants from these desert 
oonditions into the various Semitic countries 


through the whole course of history tended to keep 
alive within them all primitive bestial elements. 

I. Bestiality in eating and drinking \vas pro¬ 
bably exhibited whenever an ooportunity was 
ali'orded for the underfed men of the desert to 
obtain a plentiful supply of meat. The ordinary 
diet was milk and dates, supplemented occasionally 
byalittle mime (see Doughty, A 1888, 

i. 156fl‘. ; ralgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, 
1865, i. 60 ; and Barton, op. cit. 75 and 77 ff.). The 
population was always underfed and atllicted with 
a gnawing hunger. These facts sufficiently explain 
the origin of tiie methcxl of sacrificing a camel 
among the Arabs, described by Nilus, c. 4(K) A.D. 
N\ bile the last words of a chant were still upon 
the lips of the worsliippers, the leader inflicted a 
wound on the camel ana hastily drauk his blood. 
The whole company then fell upon the victim with 
their swords, hacking off pieces of tlie quivering 
flesh and devouringjlliem raw, with such wild haste 
that in the short interval between the rise of the 
day-star, at the appearance of which the service 
began, and the disappearance of its rays before 
those of the rising sun, the entire camel, body and 
hones, skin, hlooil, and entrails, was wholly 
devoured (cf. W. K. Smith, Eel. of the Semites^, 
338 fl'.). Even if some allowance is made for 
exaggeration on the i)art of Nilus, the method of 
consuming this sacrilice is not unlike the tear¬ 
ing asuncier of a carcass by dogs or wolves. .Vs 
religious customs preserve ancient ways longer 
than they survive elsewhere, we have here an 
exhibition of the bestiality of the primitive Semite 
in eating. 

Some passages in the OT indicate that at the 
religious festivals excessive eating, or more 
proj>erly drinking, occurred. Thus Eli (1 8 I**) 
naturally thought that Hannah had become drunk 
at the fea.st wliich was just concluded. Again, 

2 ^ compares the turmoil in the temple, when 
Nebucliadrezzar sacked Jerusalem, to the noise 
‘in the day of a solemn assembly.’ This noise 
could hardly have been all due to the wailing, 
which originally attended the death of a victim, 
but must in part at least have l)een due to revelry. 
Private feasts w'ere accompanied by music and 
wine (Is 5‘*), and w'ere occasions of hilarity (Am 
8 ’’^); and the same was probably true of all 
religious feasts dow n to the Exile. 

As the Semites moved into agricultural lands 
and began to cultivate the vine, their excessive 
drinking led naturally to some drunkenness. A 
cla.ssic instance of this is eml)odie<l in the tra¬ 
dition of Noah’s drunkenness in Gii That 

drunkenness existed in all periods of Israel’s 
history is proved by 1 S 26**, Dt 21*®, and Pr 23”®*. 
Herodotus (ii. 60) vouches for the fact that large 
quantities of wine were also consumed at certain 
Egyptian festivals, where, no doubt, it produced 
similar results. Apparently, however, drunken¬ 
ness among the ancients was never so flagrant a 
vice as it is in modern Anglo-Saxon countries. 

2 . Among the ancient Semites, as among other 
peoples at a similar stage of culture, the sexual 
appetite was strong. The physical conditions, 
which held them so long in a state of barbarism in 
their cradle-land, led to the crystallizing of their 
religious customs about sexual ideas of a primitive 
character; and as religion perpetuated these 
customs, certain primitive features bordering on 
the bestial appear more prominently among the 
Semites than other peoples of antiquity, though 
they can be traced to some extent also among the 
Egyptians, wlio appear to have originated under 
similar conditions. 

In early times sexual bestiality seems also to 
have led occasionally to actual connexion with 
animals. In the Gilgamesh epic, the 
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primitive man, is reprenented as living a wild life ! 
with the animals, and as satisfying his passion with 
them. He was induced to leave them only after 
having experienced the superior charms of a w oman 
(cf. KB vi. 126-127). Jostrow {AJSL xv. 207 tt.) 
holds that this was the primitive Semitic idea of 
the relations of men and animals, and that the 
original form of the second chapter of Genesis 
contained a similar story. Certain it is that 
such relations continued to exist sporadically 
until comparatively late times, for such prohibi¬ 
tions as that in Lv 20‘®** would never have been 
made had there been no such practice to eradicate.* 
Among the primitive Semites the marriage 
relations consist^ of various forms of fiolyandry, 
of which Nair polyandry was the most ancient (cf. 
W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, and Barton, (w. cit. ch. ii.). This type of 
polyandry was, in reality, the loosest kind of mar¬ 
riage, and was accompanied by a good deal of 

f iromiscuity. After settlement in agricultural 
ands this ty^ie of marriage gave way to polygamy. 
Women wlio adliered to the older type oi marriage 
lost caste, except where connexion with a temjde 
gave them a certain standing. In Israel they 
maintained themselves down to the reform of 
Josiuh in the year B.C. 621 (cf. Dt 23^'^* 2 K 23’). 

In Babylonia similar conditions existed. The 
cotle of yamrnurabi shows that a class of un¬ 
married women were connected sacredly with the 
temple. They might have children, who ap¬ 
parently were fret^uently adopteil by other people 
(see Coae, §§ 192, 193). In many parts of the 
Semitic world, male prostitutes, called technically 
‘ dogs,’ were also connected with the temples 
(Barton, op. cit. 188 and 251 n. 2). This is the 
meaning of the term in I)t 23^*, In Egypt similar 
ideas seem to have been kept alive by the 
ithyphallic god Min, whose festal proce.ssion is 
pictured on the walls of the temple of Deir el- 
Bahri and elsewhere, and by the god whom 
Herodotus (ii. 48, 49) identities with Dionysos. 
At feasts in Babylonia (Herod, i. 199), in Egypt 
(ib. ii. 64), and m Israel, loose sexual practices 
were kept alive, protected by the sacred name of 
religion. This, no doubt, tended to j>erpetuate 
low and bestial ideals. The bestial influence of 


3. Bestiality was also exhibited by some of the 
ancient Semites in their warlike practices. Thus 
we are told that the Ammonites ripped up women 
with child (Am 1“). Assyrian Kings seem to 
have practised the greatest cruelty upon their 
captives taken in war. Thus they boast that they 
tlayed their prisoners alive and spread their skins 
on city walls {KB ii. 165), bored out the eyes of 
their prisoners {ib. i. 113 ; cf. 2 K 25’), and tore out 
their tongues ( 16 . ii. 257), and also they impaled 
their victims on stakes (cf. ib. i. 113, ii. 165). Per¬ 
haps to future generations the warfare of the 
present will seem as be.stial as these cruelties do 
to US. See, further. Crimes. 

LtTXRATDRi.—W. R. Smith, Religion of the SemiUs^ 1894, 
p<usim ; Barton, Semitic Origins, 1902, passim ; Post, Orund- 
rise der •thnologischen Jurisprudent, Oldedburg, 1894-96, li. 
S90 ff. ; Driver, art. ‘Asbtoreth,’ in HOB', and Barton, 
srt. ‘ Ashtoreth,’ in JE. GEOROE A. BaRTON. 

BETROTHAL.— See Marriage. 

BETTING.— See Gambling, 

BHAGAVAD-GlTA {the ‘ Son^of the Blessed’) 
is the name of the celebrated religious and philo¬ 
sophical poem of India, which is inserted as an 
episode in the sixth book of the Mahabh&rata. 

The two Deiirl}' related but hostile clam of the KauravM and 
PfcniUvaa, after disputes extending over many years, make 
ready for open combat, and advance a^^ainst one another with 
the forces am! allies on either side to the plain of the Kutns. in 
the c.ei|fhhou)hood of the modem Delhc The two families, 
being nearly related, have equal claim to the name of Kurus or 
Kauravaa; out the title is usually limited to that side which 
was array^ under the leadership of the blind king Dbrtar&f^ra. 
To him the course of the battle is narrated by nls charioteer 
Sahiaya, who has been endowed by Vy&sa, the reputed author 
of tne Mababharata, with supernatural power to discem all the 
incidents of the 6ght. Almost the first place in this narrative 
of Sanjaya is taken by the dialogue between Kr?na and Arjuna, 
the full title of which is Bhagavadgit<fpanisad, ‘the secret 
doctrine proclaimed by the Blessed One,’ usually abbreviated 
into Bhagawid-Gita, or simply Gild. 

At the sight of bis near relatives in the hoctile army, Arluna, 
the famed archer of the race of the P&nipivas, hesitates to begin 
the fight; and is recAlled to a sense of nis duty by Krsna, wno 
in human form stands by his side as his charioteer. The admoni¬ 
tions and instructions of Krfpa adopt a mors serious and 
elevated tone as be proceeds, and in the eleventh book he 
reveals himself to Arjuna as the one only God, the Lord of all 
worlds, who has assumed the form of the hero of the Y&dava 
race. 


theae practices can best be appreciated by those 
who have seen the objects exhumed at the Ashtart 
temple of ancient Gezer, but naturally not yet 
published. Many of these obiects are the grossest 
sexual emblems. They reveal how great were the 
odds against which the ethical religion of the 
Hebrew prophets had to contend. 

Apart from religion, bestial sexual practices 
were sometimes indulged in. For example, the 
treatment accorded by the men of Gibeon to a 
young woman (Jg 19) was unmitigated bestiality. 
Similar crimes, however, occur in modern times, 
especially in countries where, as in the United 
States, there is a considerable number of back 
ward coloured people. 

* (This crime, which §1111 occur* BporadkaOIy, eo that modem 
orimloal oodee provide penalties for lU euppreesion, eeeme to 
have prevailed among the Greeks and Romans of the later 

S erlod, as is proved by an extremely unsavoury adventure 
escribed In the Metamorp/ioses of Apuletus, so that the 
*Abodd Edrd forbids the subling of cows in Gentile stalls 
(JB V. CSIi l^ual degeneracy is recounted In the Arabian 
BiahU (tr. Payne, bondon, 1882-S4, tv. IS7-148X ^d to the 
Hindu AAvamedha (g.v.) there was even a ritu^ bestiality 
with the insmbrum virils of the sacriflo^ sacred horee. In 
mythology, however, the majority of the anmun betwMo 
human beings and animals, with which every student of the 
olassioe andMinparative religion is familisr. receive their ex¬ 
planation from totemlsm, so thst, as MocCulloch 
’as man's religious oonoeptions advance, his worshipful spirits 
and go^ assume more and more a human form, but preserve 
traoee of their animal form, and from this euch toles take 
their origin' (of. hla admirable chapter on 
CF py, and the literature there dted).—Lome H. 


This is not the place in which to enter into the 
full details of the historical development of Kr$na, 
who in the Mah&bh&rata appears at one time as a 
human hero, at another as semi-divine (a pheno¬ 
menal form of Vi§nu), or again as the one only 
God, and who hnally is identified with Brahman, 
the All-Soul. The jud^ent which the author of 
this article has formed with regard to the lines 
which this development has followed may be 
learned from the Introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, ch. ii. (Leipzig 1906). The 
following brief statement must suffice for a due 
appreciation of the contents of the Gita. 

ft may be assumed as probable that Kri?na was 
originally the leader of a warrior and pastoral 
tribe of non-Brahman race, and that he lived long 
before the Buddha. He became the eponymous hero 
of his people, not only because of his prowess 
in war, but also probably because he was the 
founder of the religion of his race—a religion inde¬ 
pendent of the Vedic tradition and monotheistic, 
in w’hich a special stress was laid on ethical require¬ 
ments. The adherents of this religion were called 
* Bhagavatas,’ adopting other names later on. As 
the form of Kj^na within the race to which he 
belong^ was iwlvanced from the position of a 
denii-god to that of a god (identitied especially with 
the god of the Bhagavatas), Brahmanism claimed 
as its own this popular and powerful representa¬ 
tion of the Deity, and transformed it into an in¬ 
carnation of Vi^nu. In this way Brahmanism 
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succeeded in gaining over the entire religious com 
munity of the Bliftgtivatas, and the latter (a still 
existing sect [see Bhakti-Marga]) were merged in 
Brahmanism. The Bhagavad-Git& was originally 
a text-book of this sect, and in the course of 
time has won a {Kisition of such significance for the 
whole of Brahman India that in recent years edu¬ 
cated Hindus have put it forward as a rival to 
the New Testament. No other product of Indian 
religious literature is worthy to hold a place by the 
side of the Bhagavad-GitA, in view of the beauty 
and elevated character of the thought and expres¬ 
sion in many passages. On a metaphysical biisis 
there has been raised in it a structure of lofty 
ethical teaching, wiiich we miss in the orthodox 
systems of Indian philoso[)hy. 

It has long been known that we do not possess 
the Bhagavad-Gitft in its original form, but in a 
form which is the result of essential modifications. 
The doctrines, which are iiere put into the mouth 
of Krsna, present a remarkable combination of 
pantheistic anti monotheistic ideas, of philosophical 
tlioiights, and of pure and deeply religious faith 
in God. 

A personal God, Kr^na, manifests himself in the 
form of a human hero, propounds his doctrines, 
and demands of his hearer not only the exact ful¬ 
filment of duty, but before everj tliing else faith 
and love and resignation, of which he is himself to 
be the object. B 3 ’ a special act of grace he then 
reveals himself in his superhuman but still l>odily 
form, and promises to the faithful, as reward for 
his love to GckI, admission after death to His 
pre.sence, and the prize of fellowship with Him. 
By the side, however, of this deity, thus con¬ 
ceived in as persomil a manner as possible, who 
dominates the entire j>oem, there is introduce<l 
several times as the supreme first principle the 
neuter impersonal Brahman, the Arisolute. At 
one time Krsna says of himself that he is the one 
sole supreme God, the creator and ruler of the uni¬ 
verse and of all things therein ; at another he seta 
forth the Vedantic doctrine of the Brahman and of 
mdyd, the cosmical illusion, and proclaims that the 
supreme end of man is to transcend this cosmical 
illusion and become one with Brahman. 

These two doctrines, the theistic and the pan¬ 
theistic, are interwoven with one another, some¬ 
times following one another closely and without 
a break, sometimes more loosely connected. Yet 
the one is not announced as tne lower exoteric 
doctrine, and the other as the higher esoteric ; nor 
is it in any way taught that theism is a grade pre¬ 
liminary to knowledge, or a type of the truth, and 
the pantheism of the Vedanta the truth itself (.see 
art. Vedanta). But the two forms of belief are 
throughout treated entirely as though there were 
no distinction at all between them, whether as 
regard.s contents or value. 

The attempt hae been made to explain away the contradic¬ 
tions of the Bhagavad-Oitd, on the theory that no definite 
system is here intended; that the whole is the work of a |v>et, 
who gives utterance and shape to his thoughts as they occur to 
him, without hee<ling the anomalies which are involved in 
deUJl. 

The fundamental contradiction, however, which permeates the 
Rhagavad-Git.a cannot he set aside by an appeal to its poetical 
character. It can be explained only on the hypothesis that one 
or other of the heterogeneous doctrines propounded by Kfsna 
must be a later a<ldition. Adolf Holtzmann therefore main¬ 
tained the view that the Bhagavad-Gita was originally a poem 
of a purely pantheistic nature, which was later rao<lifled and 
^apted in the interests of the Vifnu-Kpsria cult, and had thus 
impressed upon it its present fonn. This theory also, however, 
is mistaken ; precisely the reverse seems to be the fact. The 
entire charact.er of the poem in design and execution is so over¬ 
whelmingly theistic, that we must suppose it to have been from 
the very beginning of a purely thelstfc character, and to have 
been adapted later in a pantheistic sense from the standpoint of 
the Vedanta philosophy. In the ancient poem Krsria speaks of 
himself, and Arjuna of Kfsna, as of an individual, a person, a 
conscious deity. In the recension the neuter Brahman appears 
in the added portions as the final and loftiest conception, and is 


occasionally Identified with Kf^oa. Briefly stated, then, the 
real facts are that in the ancient poem a Kr^aitin based upon 
the Sdhkhya-Yoga philosophy is set forth; in the additions 
of the recension the V'eddnta philosophy is taught (see artt. 
SIi^KHva, Vo<»A, Vedanta). It has long been known, indeed, 
that the doctrines of the 8kfikhya-Yoga formed, on Uie whole, 
the basis of the philosophical speculations of the Bhagavad- 
GitA, and that, as compared with them, the Ved&nta holds a 
quite secondary position. Acting on this conviction, the author 
of the present article has attempted, in his translation of the 
GitA, to determine the original form of the poem, and to 
separate the additions of the Ved&utic recension. 

The doctrines of the true original Bha^avad-GltA 
are brielly as follows. They may be dehned as the 
faith of the BliAgavatas, considerably mollified by 
the introduction of elements from the SAnkhya- 
Yoga. In the following account it is not proposed 
to adhere to the line of thought of the (>oem, which 
wanders from one to the otner, and especially in 
its practical demands constantly intermingles the 
dilTerent recognized stand^ioints of religion and 
philosophy. 

VVe begin with the systematic part, and in the 
first place with the person of Goti. God is a con¬ 
scious, eternal, anil almighty Being, the * great 
Lord of the universe, who is without beginning’ 
(x. 3 ). He is distinct not only from the peri.sli- 
able world, but also from the imiierishable soul of 
exi.sting beings (xv. 17-19). He is therefore soul 
in another and iiigher sense than the souls of all 
creatures. Wlien it is asserted in vii. 4-6 that 
Goii has two natures, one a higher spiritual nature, 
by which the universe is sustained, and a second, 
a lower and material nature, consisting of all that, 
according to the Sfthkhya, belongs to prakrti or 
matter, this statement Is not to be construed in 
the sense that a half of the Divine essence is com¬ 
posed of matter ; the meaning is rather that matter 
IS not itself independent, following its own blind 
impuhses, but that its evolution is under the con¬ 
trol of God ; in other words, that God works in 
matter, and acts through it. This is clearly ex¬ 
pressed in other passages of the Bhagavad (Iitil. 
God deposits in matter the germ from which de- - 
velopment takes place (xiv. 3,4). He is therefore the 
father of all creatures, while matter may l>e com¬ 
pared to the mother’s womb (xiv. 4). GchI super¬ 
intends the rise, development, and decay of the 
universe (Lx. 7, 8 , 10 ), and in this sense He is termed 
the origin and end of the whole world (vii. 6 , x. 8 ), 
and is identified with death (xi. 32). The creatures 
in ail their doings and conditions of life have their 
origin from Him (x. 4, 5); He determines their fate, 
i.e. recompenses them according to their deeds, and 
in the cycle of life makes the creatures ‘ revolve 
like figures in a puppet-.show ’ (xviii. 61). All His 
acts are solely tor the sake of the universe, for 
He Himself has no wish to fulfil, no end to attain 
(iii. 22 , 24). ‘Whenever justice declines and in¬ 
justice increases,’ God, \iho is yet eternal and 
imperishable, re-creates Himself, x.e. a.ssumes new 
phenomenal forms ‘ for the protection of the good 
and the destruction of the evil, in order to establish 
the right’ (iv. 6 - 8 ). Because the action of God 
is due to the matter of which He is the ruler, and 
is never due to a selfish motive, He is not fettered 
by His action (iv. 13, 14, ix. 9), and can never, 
therefore, be entiingled in worldly existence. The 
imaginary picture of God in Book xii. is a dramatic 
emtellishment, which is intended to touch the 
fancy, but is of slight importance for the real teai.h- 
in" of the GitA. 

The relation of God to the world of mankind is 
determined not solely by the stern law of retribu¬ 
tion, but by love to those who know Him and are 
whole-heartedly devoted to Him (vii. 17, xii. 14-20, 
xviii. 64, 66 , 69), and He delivers from all sin those 
who take refuge in Him alone (xviii. 66 ). In this 
passage already, therefore (and also in xviii, 66,58, 
o 2 , 73), is set forth that confidence in the Divine 
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grace {pras&da) which w© meet with in Home Upa- 
ni^adsof the middle period (see art. UPANi^ADh.), 
and which in consequence holds so important a 
place in the Indian sects. 

Although it is God who glides the processes of 
the world, yet, as w© saw above, all acta are to be 
ascribed to nmtter (iii. 27, v. 14, xiii, 20, 20). Out 
of primitive matter the universe is evolved, and 
it returns back again into it (viii. 18, 19). This 
conception of evolution and re-absorption, like the 
theory of the world-periods, is therefore derived 
from the Sahkhya system ; and in general all the 
views of the llhagavAd-Glt& with regard to matter 
agree with the doctrine of the Sahkhya. The 
three gunas play here the same part as in that 
system (see art. Gunas) ; by their influences the 
soul is enchained (xiv. Sfh), and the consequences 
of their activity make themselves felt throughout 
the entire life, as is described in detail in Books 
xvii. and xviii. Even the physiological conceptions 
with regard to the inner organs and the senses are 
those of the Sdiikliya system (iii. 40, 42, xiii. 6). 
None of these corres|Kjndences, however, is of 
such inqK)rtance for the doctrines of the Git& as 
the fundamental conception of the nature of 
matter, derived from the Sahkhya, which forms 
the basis of the philosophical discu.saion in Bk. ii. 
Matter, it is true, is in no sense created by God, 
but exists from eternity ; it is, however, subject to 
inces-sant mutation and change. All its products 
and ellects are transitory ; its inlluences, especially 
those of pleasure and pain, come and go, and they 
do not therefore deserve that man should regulate 
his condiK't by tliem (ii. 14). 

Ovci against this mutability of all the products 
of matter is set the immutability of the soul. The 
latter, indeed (the soul, the self), resembles matter, 
in so far as both are eternal and iiidestnictible; 
for that which is, ever has l»een, and ever will he: 
'existence (cannot l)o predicated of that which is 
not, nor non-existence of that which is’ (ii. 16). 
The main contia>t, liowever, between soul and 
mutter consi-^ls in this, that the former is never 
■ubiect to clmnge. In reality the soul dwells 
witiiin the body absolutely inactive, ‘neither act¬ 
ing nor inspiring action’ (v. 13-15), and remains 
unalfecied by all the inlluences and acts of matter. 
This thought is elalK)rated in choice language in 
the 2nd Bk. of the Bhagavad-Gita. He who knows 
that the soul is the true I, which abandons the 
worn-out l)odies and enters into ne>v ones, as a 
man puts oil old clothes and nuts on new (ii. 22), 
that the soul can neither l>e hurt nor destroyed, 
laments not over human sufl’ering and death, i.e. 
over events which atlcct merely tlie perishable body 

All this is pure SAhkhya doctrine. Neverthc 
less the conception of the spiritual principle in 
the GltA is essentially diflerent from that of the 
S&hkhya system ; it is decidedly more religious 
than pliilosophical. According to the Gita as repre¬ 
senting the belief of the Bliagavatos, the individual 
soul does not lead a separate existence from all eter¬ 
nity, but it baa become severed as a part from the 
Divine soul (xv. 7, cf. also xvi. 18, xvii. 6). Indi¬ 
vidual souls are tlierefore of Divine origin. They 
have entered into a union with matter, \vhich is 
incapable of ellecting any change in the souls 
themselves, but by which life and consciousne.ss 
have been brought into the universe. It is the 
duty of man to l)eliave in such a way that his 
soul may be able to return again to its origin, to 
God. 

We now come to the practical part of the 
doctrines of the Git&. Here two ways of salvation 
are contrasted with one another, one of which 
consists in withdrawal from the life of the world; 
and seeking after knowledge, the other in acts con 
formable to duty and free from desire. Although 


ilie second way is repeatedly described as superior 
iii. 8, V. 2, xviii. 7), and, to judge from the whole 
tenor, is to be regarded as the true ethical ideal 
of the poem, the author has nevertheless not 
ventured to reject the w'ay of salvation by re- 
nunciati<m of the world, and abstract knowledge. 
The conception that deliverance from the cycle of 
exi.stence was to be won by meditation in complete 
isfjlation from the world, bad been for centuries so 
leeply rooted in all thoughtful circles among the 
Indian peoples that it could no longer be seriously 
assailea. No cotirse remained open but to concede 
a place to the two ways side by side with each 
other, and to teach that both right action and 
the knowledge which implies non-action or abstin¬ 
ence from works lead to salvation. From the fact 
that in the Gita now one and now the other stand¬ 
point is adopted, and at times the ideal of quiet¬ 
ism is placeu unreservedly above that of activity 
(vi. 3), all sorbs of inconsistencies and ambiguities 
have arisen, which a decided rejection of the 
qnietistie standpoint would have avoided. The 
Bliagavad-Gita reconciles tlie two views by ex¬ 
plaining that aclKM' ’u fullihnent of duty, which 
18 performed without regard to success and without 
any person.Ml interest, ceases to produce fruit, and 
accordingly for tUe actor does not result in any 
continuai.< e of worldly existence. Action of this 
nature, theiel /re, as far as consequences are con¬ 
cerned, is cMjuivalent to the abstinence from action 
of the wa\' of knowledge. 

Tile knowledge V liicli is to be attained by the 
qnietistie way oi salvation is described in several 
pfus.sages of the Gita, jirecisely on the lines of the 
Slinkliya system (xiii. 2.T, xiv. 19), as a discrimina¬ 
tion or soul and matter; and as a consequence of 
this discrimination relea.se from the nece.ssity of 
re-birth is assured to him who knows, witnout 
regard to conduct (xiii. 23). This may be looked 
upon as an isolated recognition of the pure Sah¬ 
khya ideal. In general tlie view of the Bhagavad- 
Gita is that saving knowledge is not limited to the 
discrimination of soul and matter, but this dis¬ 
crimination is to be regarded merely as a condition 
preliminary to the knowledge of God ; it is this 
that lin-it really opens the way to the highest 
salvation. 

The second way of salvation, the unselfish dis¬ 
charge of duty, is incessantly enjoined in the 
Bhagavad-Gita in the most varieii manner. But 
the mere discharge of duty would not lead to the 
goal so long as tliere is still associated with it any 
expectation of fruit. What is commanded must 
be done without passion, with quietne.ss and 
equanimity, with an even regard for every one, 
esteeming iiulillerently the pleasing or displeasing, 
pleasure or pain, good or evil fortune, with no 
trace of desire or personal interest. If a man acts 
in this frame of mind, without vexing himself with 
regard to transitory material results (ii. 14), solely 
according to the precepts of dut}’ and the Divine 
example (iii. 22), leaving to God the outcome of 
all his works, his works are not subject to the 
law of retribution (iv. 22, 23, ix. 27, 28, xviii. 12, 
17). The requirements liere laid down necessitate 
the rejection of the Ve<lic conception of the merit 
of works, and this is expressed in the original Git& 
without any limitation. All the ceremonies of the 
Brahmanical ritual minister, indeed, throughout to 
individual desire.s, and therefore stand in sharp 
contrast to the ethical ideal of the Gita. ‘Aban¬ 
don all sacred rite.s,’ it is said in xviii. 66 ; and 
similarly, in ii. 4‘2-45, unconcealed contempt is ex¬ 
pressed for the promises of the Veda, which take 
account only of the material world and offer only 
transitory rew’ard (cf, also ix. 20, 21). Indifference 
towards the prescriptions of the Vedic ritual is 
therefore also a preliminary condition for the 
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attAinment of salvation (ii. 52, 53). In this require 
ment, again, pure Sdhkhya doctrine is assumed, as 
will be plain to every one acquainted with tin 
Indian systems of philosophy. 

Whether, however, it is tlie one or the other way 
of salvation that is followed, a hindrance that lies 
in the natural disposition must he overcome. When 
it is said in iii. 3 that ‘ the creatures follow their 
nature,’ and when in xvi. 1 tf. a distinction is drawn 
between men who are born to a godlike existence 
and those who are boi*u to the existence of demons, 
tliis preiletermination is to be conceived as an 
etl'ect of previous merit or guilt. Nothing is said 
in the Gitii of a real predestination ; rather it is 
apparent that, throuj^hout, moral freedom is taken 
for granted. It is left to man’s option whether he 
will contend with the hindrances that lie in the 
path to deliverance or not, whether he will seek to 
reach a lower or the highest goal. On the way 
to the latter, natural ignorance hinders the practice 
of knowledge (v. 15), as natural desire hampers the 
performance of duty, and is man’s real enemy to 
the observance of duty (iii. 37, 43). But unl)elief 
also and scepticism are fatal (iv. 40). Moderate 
ascetic (yoga) practices are recommended as aids 
to the successful combating of these hindrances (v. 

28, vi. 10 If., viii. 10, 1211'). Even if a man 
is not successful in mental abstraction, these yoqa 
observances are not useless, for such a man will be 
re-l>om under favourable conditions, and will ultim¬ 
ate! v reach the supreme goal (ii. 40, vi. 41 If.). 

We now come, finally, to the most inifwrtant 
demand w hich the Gita makes upon tho.^e men who 
stand in need of deliverance. As is well knowm, the 
poem is the anthem in praise of bhakii, or believing 
and trustful love to God, With unerring certainty 
love to God leads to tlie goal alike by the way of 
knowledge and by that of unseltish ncrformaiice 
of duty. The entire poem is full of tins thoui^ht, 
and it was comj^sed with a view to its exposition. 
From love to God knowledge of God arises (xviii. 
65), and in consequence the Mliever refers all his 
deeds to God and leaves their results to Him, To 
every one, without distinction of birth or regard 
to his fonner conduct, hhakti assures delive/ance, 
even to evil-doers, women, Vaisyas, and Sildras 
(ix. 30-32). No transient impulse, however, of love 
is in question ; the wdiole being of man must lie 
filled with unchanging love to God. When this is 
the ca.se, a man’s thoughts, even in the hour of 
death, w ill lie directed towards God. Es|>ecial im¬ 
portance is attached to this point in the GUa (viii. 
5, 9, 10, 13), because a man enters into that form of 
existence of which he thinks in the hour of death 
(viii. 6). 

What, then, are we to conceive to be the condi¬ 
tion of the soul that has been liberated from 
earthly existence and has attaint unto God? 
Unconsciousness, in harmony with the doctrine of 
the Sahkhya-Yogu? Does the soul, having been 
part of the Divine Soul before its separation from 
it, lose its individuality on its return to its 
origin ? No, Deliverance is conceivwi as the 
state of blissful peace of the soul, whose individ¬ 
ual life continues in the presence of God. How, 
indeed, on the assumptions of the S&nkhya-Yoga, 
the soul can lead a conscious existence without 
entering into relation with matter the Bhagavad- 
Git& does not explain. Evidently a view is set 
forth here which dates from the most ancient 
period of the BhAgavata religion, and which from 
antiquity has formed a pillar of this faith ; in 
spite, therefore, of the subsequent introduction of 
elements from the Sfthkhya-Yoga, this doctrine 
mainlined its ground against the contrasted 
teaching of the two philosophical systems. A 
confident faith helped to remove the methodioal 
difficulties which must have been the result. 


On the whole, however, the reli^ous and philo¬ 
sophical doctrines of the ori^tno/Bhagavad-GltA, 
as the above account shows, were clear and defined. 
Their clearness is greatly impaired by the pan¬ 
theistic redaction. The form of the poem, as it 
has come down to us, is full of internal contradic¬ 
tions, seeing tliat in it at one time the {lersonal 
God (K|-§na), at another the impersonal world- 
soul (.Brahman), is presented as tne supreme first 
principle—sometimes the two are also identified ; 
and again, at one time conscious continued exist¬ 
ence in the presence of God is put forward as the 
highest goal of human endeavour, and at another 
absorption into the world-soul. 

It is dirticiilt to determine the period of the com- 
jKisition of the work. We shall not, however, go 
materially wrong if we assign the comiiosition of 
the original GitA to the 2nd cent. B.C., its redaction 
to the ‘2nil century of our own era. 

In conclusion, a few words must be devoted to the 
question of Buddhist or (.Christian inHueiice in the 
Bhagavad-GTtA. Buddhist influence may |)erhaps 
be traced in the recommendation of the golden mean 
in Bk. vi. 16, 17 ; and this idea may be supiKirted by 
a reference to the occurrence of the word nirvdna 
in the preceding verse. Since, however, the appli¬ 
cation of the term is not at all limited to the lin- 
miistic usage of Buddhism {brahmanirx^na occurs 
lour times in the recension of the Gita), and since 
the conception of a wise moderation is explained on 
general human con-siderations, Buddhist influence 
mu.st be regarded as very doubtful, or may at best 
be due to very tlistant and indirect sources. 

The question of the influence of Christianity on 
the GitA is more important. Such an influence has 
often la?en asserted, and as often di8pute<l. In the 
case of i\\Q originnl Bhagavad-GitA, the date, w hich 
on reliable grounds may he assigned to it, is deci.-*ive 
for a negative answer. The historical possibility 
of the author of the redaction being acquainted 
with the doctrines of Christianity must unquestion¬ 
ably be admitted ; but there are no grounds for 
regarding this view as even probable, much less 
certain. No thought is found in the GitA which may 
not be satisfactorily explaineil from the rich store 
house of ideas at the disposal of the Indian |>eop!eH, 
or from their characteristic mental disjMisition. 

Litkraturx.—T he literature of the Bhag^vad-Qit4 ia of an 
extent that it ia alnioat inipoaaibie to purvey. A detailed ac* oitnt 
of the nianuscripte, edilioiia, and trariKlatione of liie 
together with the native conunentariea and the expoeiiintiH of 
European echolare, is given by Adolf Holtzmann, Dn» Mahft 
bhdrata nnd $sins TeiU, vol. if., IHyS, pp. 121-153. No year ha 
passed since the appearance of this volume in which there have 
not l>een issued further Indian contributions to this literature. 
Of older works B}>ecial mention ahould be made of the essay of 
W. von Humboldt, f/eber die unter dem Namen likayavad^ 
(^d bekanntt JSpUode dr$ iiahdbhdrata, Berlin. 1826 ; of later 
works, the translations of K. T. Telang, SBE, vol. viii., 2nd 
ed., Oxford, 1898 ; J. Davies, Srd ed., London. 1893 ; R. Garbe, 
T^eipzig, 1906; L. Barnett, London, 1906; C. Johnston, N.Y. 
I9<i8. Cf. also Sir Monier Monier-Williams, iiuiian WUdanx^, 
1876, p. 136 ff.; E. W. Hopkins, HeligionM of I tulxa^ Ixmdon, 1896, 

X 389 If.; R. W. Frazer, Literary Hiitory of India, Lornion, 
L898, pp. 207, 286 fT.; M. Winternitz, Oeechi^te der indiecKen 
lAlUratur, I Leipzig, 1908, pp. 366-876. R. GaRBK. 

BHAGAVATAS.-~SeeBHAKTi-MARaA, p. 640K 

BHAIRAVA.-—Bhairava is a name of Siva, 
meaning ‘ fearful.’ Orij^ally it was only an 
epithet of the third member of the Hindu tnnity 
in his ‘ fear ’ form. As such the word is found quite 
jarly, but the worship of Siva under the special 
’sejiarate) form of Bnairava is of recent date. 
Eight, sometimes twelve, forms of this Bhairava- 
Siva are then recognized, those commonly used 
being * Bhairava the Black’ and 'Bhairava the 
Dog.* SvA^va, *he that has a dog for his horse,’ 
is also a frequent designation of Bhairava. He 
hae a female consort called Bhairavl. All of 
this side of Bhairava, however, is purely claasioal, 
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derived from Siva’s epithet. But Bhairava has 
another side, which is indeed the popular modern 
side of his character, having nothing to do with 
the Br&hnianic ^od. This is derived from tlie 
vUlajge-god, Bhairon, a peasant j)ersonihcation 
of the neld-genios, and often confused with the 
BhQmiya form of the earth-god. This Bhairon has 
passed through the usual stages. First a peasant 
godling, then made by the Brahman priests an 
attendant of their god, then representing that 
higher g<Ki, and Ijnally, as at present, the only 
form of the god (Siva) recognized by the peasants 
of several communities, chietiy in northern India. 
The chance resemblance of name facilitated the 
identification of the peasant Bhairon with the 
priestly Bhairava, and the attributes of the great 
god were transferred by the worshippers o? the 
Rttle god to their own godling. A further identi- 
Bcation has already la^gun with the Brahmanic 
hero Bhim, and he is therefore known as the ‘ club- 
god,’ having taken over from Bhira the wea|K>n 
as80ciate<l with that hero. At present it is ini{>oH- 
sible to distinguish fully the characteristics of the 
6iva form of Bhairava from those of the Bhairon 
form. Other forms of the same name are Bhairoba 
and (in middle India) V’'itoba. The w'orship of 
Bhairava is found in Benares and Bombay, and 
throughout the agricultural districts of northern 
and middle India, as far north as the Ban jab. 


sUleH that it iv not knowledg-e, though it may be the result of 
knowleiljje, Ev«n those who hate the Adorable niay have 
knowledge of Him. It ie not worship, etc. These are merely 
outward acts, and bhakti need not necessarily be present in 
them. It is simply and solely an affection directed to a person, 
and not a belief in a system. There is a promise of immortality 
to him who ‘ abides ’ in Him. ' Abiding ’ means ' having bhakti.' 
Bhakti is not a wish. A wish is selfish. Aifection is unselfish. 
U is not a * work,’ and does not depend upon an effort of the 
will. The fruit of ‘ works ’ is transient, that of bhakti is eternal 
life. Works, if they are pure, are a means to bhakti. To be 
pure, they must be surrendered to Him, i.e., the doer must say, 
Wliatever I do, with or u ilbout my will, being all surrendered 
to Thee, I do It as impelled by Thee.' Good actions, done for 
the goo<l results which they produce in a future life, do not 
produce bhakti, but are bondage. 

Bhakti, it looked upon as ‘faith,’ is not ‘belief.’ That may 
be merely subsidiary to ceremonial works. Not so bhakti. 
Belief Is at best merely a subsidiary preliminary to bhakti. We 
have seen that knowledge may produce bhakti. The converse 
is not true. Bhakti is the terminus. We cannot know by 
bhakti, we can only r^cogniu by it—a term which Implies 
previous knowledge. 

It is by its signs or ‘fruits’ that we know that bhakti is 
thoroughly confirmed. Such fruits are respect and honour 
paid to the Adorable, sorrow for sin, doubt of every other 
object but the Adorable, celebration of His praise, continuing 
to live for His sake, considrti everything as His, regarding 
Him as hiring in all things, resignation to His will, absence of 
anger, envy, greed, and i.npjre Utovigbis. 

The hit^Sest bhakti be directed not only to the Adorable 
in His hig rest form, but also to any of His incarnations, such 
as Kpna, ibima-chandra, and so on. The object of the Ador- 
ab> wi becoming incarnate was pure compassion in its highest 
mi'je No earthly couipaMion is purely disinterested. His 
alone is disinterested. He became incarnate, and descended 
j froiir. H’s high estate, solely to abolish disinterestedly others’ 


In the north he is revered chiefly aa a black dog. j 
In inidtlle India his favourite image is that of i 
a snake-girded drummer, or simply of a red 
stone. As a village-deity he is worshippeil with 
milk offerings, in towns, especially in the north, 
^vitli .spirituous liquors; and his exclusive sulherents 
are ignorant j>easants in the country and dissojute 
Yogis of the towns. But os an attendant on Siva 
he has a recognized though suliordiriate place in 
the resp*‘ctable temples of the great god. 

Litrkatcrb.—E, T. Dalton, l)fj>criptip« Ethixology of Bengal^ 
CalculUt, 1872; W. Crooke, I'ovular Religion aild Folk-lore 
^ SorUiem Indui, nsw sd., Lond. IS96. 

E. VVA.siinuRN Hopkins. 

B HAKTI -M A RGA,— i . I otroduction.— Bhakti’ 
Mdrga (the bhakti-yiAth) is a general name given to 
those sects of modern Hinduism which lay stress 
on the importance of bhakti, or devotional faith, os 
a means of salvation, as opposed to the * works-path ’ 
{karma’Tndrga) and the ‘ KBOwdedge path ’ {Jiidna’ 
mdrga). The doctrine of bhakti is the foundation 
of modern Vishnuite Hinduism, and is professed by 
at least 150 millions of the inhabitants of India. 
The only other book-religion of modern Indi^, whose 
believers are numerically important, is Saivism. 
The latter is confined mainly to special localities; 
and even liere, not only are there also many 
Vai^navas, but several Saiva sects teach the doc- 
wVine of bhakti as directed to Siva. The strong¬ 
hold of l^ivism may be taken to be that part of 
India which lies east of the longitude of Benares. 
All India west of that line may oe taken, so fw as 
Hindus are concerned, as on the w hole Vishnuite. 

The word bhakti, with the allied words Bhagavat 
and Bhdgavata, is derived from the Sanskrit root 
bhaj, meaning, in this case, *to adore.’ Bhakti, 
therefore, has the primary meaning of * adoration,’ 
while Bhagavat means ‘ the Adorable One,’ and 
Bhdgavata *a worshipper of the Adorable One.’ 
As a religious term bhakti is defined * as ’ an 
affection nxed upon the Lord ’; but the w’ord 
♦affection’ {anurakti) itself is further defined as 
that particular affection {rakti) which arises after 
(anu) a knowledge of the attributes of the Ador¬ 
able One. 

Th* btst offldsl MCOQDt of bhakti la oonUlned In the 
Aphoritme of SAodily*. • work of unknown date, but modera, 
wWoh. with a oommenury, wm trans by Cowell In 1878. 
Alter deflniof bhdkH, as above explaine d, the writer further 


woes. 

bn lar S.'iydil.va. As a relifcious technical term, bhakti is a 
difficul* word to translate. Probably ‘ faith,’ in the sense 
of ‘devcvonal faith,' and not of mere ‘belief,’ is its best 
repr.-senUtive in English, but unless ‘ faith ’ is taken in this 
special sense, the word is apt to be misleading. ‘Devotion’ 
gives an idea as Incomplete as ‘ faith'; for, though devotion is a 
necessai 7 element of bhakti, it does not imply ibe after sense 
which is insisted upon by lbs teachers of the cult. It is 
devotion arising after the acquirement of belief. In the present 
article, the word ' faith,’ understood as above, will be employed 
as the equivalent. 

(rt) Signi^cation and Indian origin of the word • 
♦ bhakti,^ —use of the wrord bhakti as a religious 
technical term is comparatively late in Indian 
literature. This was to be expected, for faith 
requires a personal deity as its object, and for 
many centuries after Vedic times all Indian 
religious literature was confined to one form of 
thought which was incompatible with belief in the 
existence of such a God. This was the pantheistic 
Brahmaism * of the earliest Upani^ds and of 
w'orks based upon them (see VedAnta). In the 
sense of ‘ love directed to God ’ the word appears 
first in Buddliist works of the 4th cent. B.C. ; and 
it was also about the same time quoted in one of 
his rules (IV. iii. 95), wdth the same meaning, by the 
Sanskrit grammarian P&nini. It is fully estab¬ 
lished os a religious technical term in the older 
parts of the Bh^avad-Gitd which belong to 

the two centuries immediately preceding our era, 
and was subsequently freely used in all Sanskrit 
literature, both sacred and profane. 

Devotional faith implies not only a personal God, 
but one God. It is essentially a monotheistic 
attitude of the religious sense. If, therefore, w^e 
assume that the word bhakti, as a religious 
technical term, cannot be traced to a period earlier 
than the 4 th cent. B.C., it is important to inquire 
how far back we can trace the feeling w'hich it 
represents. This feeling was very old in India. 
\Ve occasionally come across what it is difficult 
to distinguish from bhakti even in Vedic hymns, 
especially those dedicated to Varuna. But this 
incipient monotheism fell still-born from the 
singers’ lips. The untaught multitude adhered 
for many centuries to the genial, hearty, polytheistic 
nature-worship of their Vedic ancestors, while the 
Brahmans—in that part of India the sole reposi- 

• This is the convenient name given by Hopkins to the un- 
systeiuatized Brkhraanical teaching of the earliest Upani^ads 
before it had developed Into the systematized Veainu of 
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lories of the learning of their time—carried thei 
speculations into the region of pantheism. Tin 
origin of the monotheism from winch bhakti spranj^ 
must be sought elsewhere than among the Br&h 
mans of Northern India. 

The migration of the Aryans into India was 
long process, extending over many generations. 
The earlier comers were separated from the latei 
ones by differences of custom, religion, ant 
language. There were internecine quarrels among 
them, which ultimately resolvetl themselves intc 
one group of tribes establishing itself as the most 
powerful. This group, represented in history bj^ 
the Kuru tribe, had settled in the tract known as 
the Madhyade^a or ‘Midland,* and corresponding 
to the country near the modem Delhi and to its 
immediate north. It was the Aryan language 
sjK)ken in the Midland that in later times devdoped 
into Sanskrit. It was in the Midland that the 
Vedic hymns werecollected and compiled, and it was 
here that the Brahmans consolidate<l their priestly 
power and gained the social supremacy which siib- 
.sequently extended over the whole of India, and 
which they have never lost. All the old religious 
literature which has come down to us had, i? not 
its origin, at least its publishing centre, in the 
Midland. 

(5) Indian moimthi imi and its probable origin .— 
The word ‘Midland’ suggests an ‘Outland,’ also 
inhabited by Aryans, encircling the Midland on 
the East, South, and \Ve.st. In those days, besides 
the Brahmans, the Aryan.s had another leading 
class—that of the K:^airiij(is, or warriors. In the 
earlier times these sliared with the Brdhmans the 
right of sacrifi< e, winch in the Midland was after¬ 
wards monui)oii2cd by the latter. It has long 
been recognized that the Aryans of the Outland 
were not, in later Ve<lic times, so thoroughly 
subjected to the religious intluence of the lirahmans 
as their kindred of the Midland. In tlje Outland 
the thinkers belonged rather to the Ksatriya class, 
to whose learning and critical acumen witness is 
borne even in contemporary BrAhmanical writings. 
It was in the Outland that the old atheistic system 
of philosophy—the Sankhya — took it« birth, 
patronized and ^ perhaps founded by K^atriyas. 
Here, later on, J^akya Siriiha and Mahftvira, both 
K^atriyas, founded respectively the Buddhist and 
the Jain religions; and here, during the thousan<l 
years that precede our era, while the Brahmans of 
the Midland were developing tlieir pantheistic 
‘Brahmaism,’ the leading spirits of the Fujatriyas 
thought out their monotheism, 

SAkya Sirhh.'i and Mahavira were by no means 
the only K^atriya.s of the Outland who were cele¬ 
brated for tlicir learning. Janaka, the famous 
king of Mitliila, was not merely intimately con¬ 
nected with the origin.s of the BIiAgavata religion, 
but also took a j)ronjinent part in philosophical 
discasvsions with Brahmans of many varying views. 
According to the Bkdgavata Parana (ill. xxi. 26), 
even Kapila, the founder of the SAhkhya system, 
was descended from a Rdjarsi, and was therefore 
a Ksatriya. The Bfhaddranyaka Upani^ad (il. 
i. Iff.) and the Kau^takl Brdhmana Upani^ad 
(iv. 1 If.) both tell us how G&rgya, a Br&hnian of 
the Outland, was actually taught by the Ksatriya 
Ajataiatru of Kasi. To the east and south of the 
Midland lav the country of the Pftfulialas. Here 
lived the Ksatriya Jaivali, who, according to the 
ChMndogya Upani^ad (I. viii. 1 and V. iii.If.) 
put the BrAhnians to silence and taught the 
Brriliinan Gautama. He even (V. iii. 7) claimed 
that liLs .system of religious thought belonged to 
the K^triya class alone. Again, in the same 
work (v. xi.) we find ourselves in another part 
of the Outland, the KaikAya country of the 
western Panj&b. Five great theologians come to 


a Br&hman with hard questions, which he cannot 
answer. So he sends tliem on to a Ksatriya, 
Asvapati, the king of the land, who solves their 
difficulties. These Upani^ls were all BrAhmani- 
cal, and their authors liad no temptation to extol 
the learning of the K^atriyas. On the contrary, 
when they got a chance, tney ridiculed it. Thus 
the teaching of an opponent is made short work of 
by the autlior of the ^atapatha Brdhmana (Vill. 
i. 4, 10), who contemptuously compares it to ‘the 
word.s of a K^triya.’ 

We have no literary evidence as to the train of 
reasoning by which this doctrine of nionotheism 
wiis reached, but to the present writer it appears 
more than probable that it was a development of 
the sun-w'orship w'hich w'as tlie common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people—the Iranian 
and the Indian. 

All the letrencii) deeUnff with the orijrijiB of the Bh&ifavaU 
rellifion are connected In »ou»e way or other with the aun. 
According to the Mahnbhdrata (xii. IZUSS), the Adorable 
Himself taught the religion to the seer Nirmda, who taught it to, 
amongst otbera, the sun, who communicated it to mankind. 
The greaU'st and most worshippe<l of all the incarnations of the 
Adorable—that of R&ina-chandra—was by human origin a 
descendant of the sun, while the other great Incarnation, 

was de*cendc<l from the moon, and with him the branch of t he 
lunar race to w Jiich he helongetl ceased to exist. Several of the 
legends connected with Bhiigavata saints are also connecte«j 
with the sun. 8ugrf\u, liAnia a ally, had tlie sun for his father. 
.Many legends are told about Draupadi, the wife of the five 
Papdavas, hut in the Acta iianclorum of the lihiigavatas, the 
lihakta-mnla, only one is thought worthy of mention, and that 
is connected with a mirat le performed by w'ith the aid of a 

marvellous cooking }>ot given to [>raut>adi by tlte sun. Satnijit, 
Kf^il^a’s father in-bw, was a sun-worshipper, and received from 
the sun a jewel that became the subject of many stories. 
One of the very earliest heretica recorded In Brahmanical 
literature was Yijhavalkya. According to the rifpu /‘urdpn 
'HI. V. IT.), he refu8e<l to obey his preceptor's command to join 
n worship with jH'ople whom he stylwl ‘miserable and in- 
efticient Brahmans.’ He explained that he acted ‘ in ' or ‘for’ 
'thakti (the MS.S differ), ami rejected so much of the Vajur 
k’eda as he had learnt from his teacher. He then departed and 
worshipped the sun, who imparted to him a new and sebis- 
maii«'al Yajur Veda of its ow’n. With this he betook himself to 
,he Janaka referred to al>ove, a famous king of the Outland, 
uhI the legendary father-in-law of Kama-chandra. The 
irat^yaka t’panifad ( hi . i.) tells how he dKwmssed religious 
matters with Janaka and converted him, and how he disputed 
with and silenced orthotiox Hrahinans. According to Bhagavata 
schatology, the saveil soul first of all passes through the sun 
m its way to the Adorable after death. Niinharka, the earliest 
•f the Bh^gavaU reformers, is traditionally said have been 
in imoimaiion of the sun, and to have sUrteil his career by 
nakmg the sun stand still. Even at the present day the sun is 
•iven the title of ' Bhagavat’ by the peasants of Northern India, 
n mo«lern language Bhagavat Surya, the Adorable Sun, 
l»ecome8 Suruj BhagavAii, Finally^ in the later stages of the 
BbagavaU religion, the Adorable is Identified with Vl>yu, a 
deity who, in the oldest Indian literature, waa worahippetl as a 
sun-god. 

.g (c) Founder of the monotheuHic Bkdgavata 
religion. —\jvniQi any circumstancea, whether this 
iionotheiam was a aevelopnient of 8un-wor»lup or 
not, the folhiwing facts may l>e taken os accepted 
by inui^t stmients of the subject:—The founder of 
the religion was one Kr^na (Kri.'^bna) VAsudeva, 
a K-^atiiya. His father’s name was Vasudeva 
;hence the patronymic of VA.sudeva), and iiU 
inother’.s Devaki. lie wa.s the pupil of a .sage named 
Ahgirasa, who taught him * so tiiat he never 
liirsted again.’ • He belonged to the SAtvatasept 
if the Outland YAdava tribe. In the older parts 
>f the Mahdbhdrata he apjiears in the twofold 
character of a mighty warrior and of a religious 
efonner. He called the obiect of his worship the 
Hhagavaty or the ‘Adorable,* and his followers 
mlled themselves BhAgavataa, or * Worshippers of 
.he Adorahle.’ The reli^on was first adopted by 
he people of his own tribe, and gradually spread 
»ver the greater part of the Outland. Before the 
th cent. B.C., as in the case of the founders of 
lany other religions, he was himself given Divine 
onours, and under his patronymic of VAsudeva 
became identified with the Adorable. In its 
>riginal form the relidon was strongly mono- 
• ChhAndoyya Upani^ad^ in. xvll. e. 
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theistic. Vftnudeva taught that the Supreme adopted by the Biift^avatas as au alternative name 
Beint< wa* infinite, eternal, an<l full of grace, and for the Adorable. As time went on, other names 
that salvation consisted in a life of perpetual bliss were also a]>plied to Uim, such as Nd.r&yana, a 
near him.* patronymic from Nara, the Primal Male, and, os 

2. History of BhAgavata religion. — i. First already explained, Vasmleva. These bring us 
STAGB .— There has always l>een manifest in India down to the eml of the first stage of the develop* 
a tendency to combine religion with philosophy, ment of the lihagavata religion, which we may 
and, this being fostered by the speculative roughly fix as coinciding with the conclusion of 
inclinations of the K^atriya class, it followed that, the 4th cent. u.C. 

as time went on, and a.s interest in nhilosonliical ii. SECOND STAGE, — {a) Its absorption by 
questions spread amongst the people of India, BrnAr/iaiwi.—The second stage is marked by the 
monotheism, as expressed by the Bhilgavata capture and absorntion of Bhagavatism by the 
religion, was given a philosophic basis. The Brahmaism of the Midland. It is most probable 
pantheistic Brahmaism of the Midland wa.s that the immediate cause of this fusion was, as 
altogetlier opposed to this monotheism, and the Prof. (larbe suggests, the life and death struggle 
Bhagavatos naturally turned to those systems of between the Bruhmans and the adherents of the 
philoBonhy which had sprung up in the freer other great religion of the Outland, Buddhism, 
atmosphere of the less Brahmaiiizcd Outland. With Buddhism the Bhagavatas had nothing in 
There were two of these systems—the ancient common. In Brahmaism there was at least a 
Sahkhyat ) and its daughter, the Yoga (7.v.). slia^iowy Pantheos. The Brahmans were thus 
These two systems infiuenced not only BhAgavatism, enahled to win over the Bhagavatas to their side 
hut also two other important religions founded by in tlie contest, hut, like the teac.herH of Yoga, had 
IC^atriyas Buddhism and Jainism. to pay a price for the alliance. That price wa3. 

The Sankhya system is based on pure atheism, fir.'^t, the iflentiticatiou of the Adorable with an 
It categorically denies the existence of any ancient V^lic sun-god, Visnu (Vishnu), still a 
Supreme God. Moreover, it does not concern po])ular object of worship among the polytheistic 
itself with ethics. The BhAgavata religion, on the , lower classes of the Mitfland; and, secondly, the 
other hand, had a God, and from the first was j coniession of the religious orthodoxy of the 
strongly ethical in character. The bridge between ; K<fatri\a monotheism. The process was an ea.sy 
those two <)i)|K)sing conceptions wiis all'orded by 1 one. Legtnds w'ere discovered of Brahmans who 
the Yoga piiilo.sopny. The belief in the |>ower performed Kj^triya functions, of Ksatriya families 

n uired by the practice of or concentration, that IxcAme Brahmans, and even of the great 

cind of shamanism, had existed in India for Bhaga^nta teacher, Janaka, becoming a Brahman, 
centuries, and this became a branch of philosophy It became convenient to remember that Manu, 
when the acquired |)Ower was intended to l>e the great lawgiver, was a K^atriya, and Manu 
utilized for the obtaining of the knowledge himself is made by his commentator to say that 
demanded by Sahkhya. The Yoga teaching in- even a Brahman can in certain circumstances go to 
culcates morality, and the ethical tendency of a Ksatriya teacher.* Finally, the Midland had 
Bhagavatisni led it to ally itself with this develop- one incarnation of V4nu, Parasu-Rama, a Brah- 
inent of Sankhya rather than with the parent man by birth, who had become incarnate merely 
system. for the destruction of Ksatriyas. In conse- 

A system of philosophy, as distinct from a quence of the alliance with the Bhagavatas, the 
religion, is a matter for the learned alone, and the Brahmans had now to confess that this hero 
doctors of the Yoga system readily accepted an was ultimately defeated by the first K^atri^a 
alliance with a religion, such as that of the incarnation, that of Kama-chandra. In the official 


Bhagavatas, which brought the jiopular beliefs to 
their side. They paid a price for it. They added 
a God to the Sankhya system, and Yoga liecame 
theistic. The God whom they accepte<l had 
nothing to do with their nliilosophy. The idea 
was ad^ded on from outsiae without organically 
atrecting it. On the other hand, the philosophy 
supplied the Bhagavatas with a number of technical 
terms, not the lea.st important of which was the 
word yoga itself. With them the word gradually 
changed its meaning from ‘concentration of 
thought’ to ‘devotion to Got!.’ It thus approached 
the meaning of bhakti, hut did not include the idea 
of love, which is an e.ssential part of the signifi¬ 
cation connoted by that word. We shall see that 
in later times the word yoga received still further 
development. Anotiier teclini<»l term which the 
Bhagavatas iKirrowed from Safikhya-Yoga was a 
frequently used title for * God,’ viz. Purusa^ or 
the ‘Mole.’ This was the word employed by the 
Sahkhyas for the human soul. According to the 
Yoga system, the shadowy God w'hich it adopted 
was merely a particular soul possessed of supreme 
knowledge and power. To nim was given the 
title of the Puru^a xor’ this name was 

• In the shove, snd In what follows, the present writer h<w 
treelv utilised the researches of Prof. Bhandarkar and of Prof. 
Garbs, whose conclusions have been amply borne out by his own 
Inquiries. It must, however, be explained that some ^sknt 
•cholars are not prepared to accept these sUtements In their 
entirety. It may be noted that Bhipravatas are often called 
• PSftcharitras.' This la, properly tpeaking, the name of one of 
the sects into which the religion hu 

»The present writer Is unable to follow ^f, Deussen In his 
theory that Siftkhya is a development of VedanUsin. 


Brahman account (Pihndyana, 1. Ixxv. ff.) the 
unpleasant fact is slurred over, but it is neverthe¬ 
less fully admitted. 

The incorporation was, in short, carried out in 
exactly the same way as that in which we see 
Brahmaism extending its frontiers at the present 
day. The process is going on now before our eyes. 
Local or abor^inal deities are discovered to be 
identical with Siva or some other member of the 
Brahmanical pantheon, and the distinction of ca.ste 
is conferred upon the converts. Usually they are 
declared to be Rajputs, or, in other words, of the 
Ksatriya class. The al^riginal customs and 
Wliefs are at first left untouched, and in a couple 
of generations no more ardent supporters of the 
claims of the Brahmanical priesthood are to be 
found than those who are still fetish-ridden 
savages. In much the same way the Bhagavatas 
becAme a sect of Bralimaized anti-Brahinaists. 
The treaty of peace is found in the older parts 
of the celebrated Bhagavad-Glta (which see). 
All the noblest ethical sentiments found herein are 
clearly of Bhagavata origin. In it the deified 
Vasudeva is fully identified with Vi§nu, but not 
yet with the Brahinaist Pantheos; and Kr^na, 
the personal name of Vasudeva the Ksatriya, is 
also given admission to the circle of Brahmanical 
gods as an incarnation of the same deity. 

As time went on, that occurred which history has 

• See, for insUnce, Mahdbhdrata, xiii. 2914, 2397 ; ^atavatha 
Brdhmajyi, xi. 6. 2, 10 (tato brahmd Janaka dsa); 
Puni^, vr. Hi. 5; Some^vars on Mitndrhsa Sutra, 1 . lii 8; 
JUatsya Purdpa, cxxxii. 115; Manu, ii. 241. 
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many times since repeated, and Bhilgavatism fell 
more and more nnder the 8\va3’^ of the Hrhlimans. 
We see this earliest in the later parts of the 
Bhagavad-Gltd, which belong to the tirst two 
centuries after our era. In Northern India, where 
the influence of tlie Midlanti was strongest, the 
Bh&gavatas even admitted the truth of Bralimaism, 
and identified the Pantheos with the Adorable, 
although they never made pantheism a vital part 
of their religion. It never worked itself into the 
texture of their doctrines, but was added to their 
belief as loosely as their o^vn monotheism had been 
added to the Yoga philosophy. In the later 
Bhagavata scriptures it is proclaimed and 
recognized, or silently ignored, according to the 
passing mood of the writer. At times we come 
across a misty divinity, personal and gracious it 
is true, yet of whom tliey can say in Brah- 
maist language that He is the great ‘Who?**, 
and regarding whom they can only postulate that 
He is neither being nor not-being.f At another 
time, within the same w'ork, the Deity is re¬ 
presented as possessing form and substance. At 
one time He is said never to have been seen by 
mortal e3'e, and at another time He reveals Him¬ 
self in bodily form to some favoured saint. The 
text-books of this Brahmaized BhAgavatism are 
the latter part of the twelfth book of the Mahd- 
bhdrata^ known as the Ndrayaniya, and the famous 
Bhagavata Purdna.X 

(b) Worship of incarnations. —This alliance with 
Bralimaism had one general efl'ect. It removed 
the Adorable farther from His adorers. He 
became less definite, and we can well l>elieve that 
even in those days true believers began the cry 
which has become the creed of a sect in later years, 
‘See ye the Unseeable’ (see AlakhnAmIs). 
Bhagavatisrn thus began to fail to supply the 
craving felt in every human heart for a personal 
object of adoration, and the need was met by a 
development of the theory of incarnations. The 
Adorable was represented as becoming incarnate 
in various forms, on various occasions, and for 
various purposes. To these incarnations, instead 
of to the Adorable Himself, the bhakti of the 
Bhftgavatas now became directed. 

The idea of a god becoming incarnate is very old 
in India (see art. INCARNATION). We find legends 
on the subject in Vedic literature. Here, some¬ 
times one god, sometimes another—BrahmA, Vi^nu, 
or Indra—becomes incarnate to save the gods or to 
conquer the world. By the time that BhAgavatisin 
was received into the BrAhmanical fold, these 
legends had become detached from other gods, and 
all centred round the person of the popular sun- 
god V4nu. He it now was who, perhaps as a relic of 
totem-worship, became incarnate as the Fish, the 
Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, and 
so on. Then heroes, first semi-Divine and next 
wholly human, were added to the list, such as 
Rama-chandra, Krsna, or even the Buddha, The 
list of incarnations, or ‘descents’ {avatdra)^ drawn 
up by Brahmanical orthodoxy contained ten 
instances; and two of these, that of the Ksatriya 
RAma-chandra, and that of the K^atriya Kr^na, 
were late additions, almost certainly added to the 
list in oliedience to Bhagavata susceptibilities, ju.st 
as the name of the Buddha may have been added 
to draw weak-kneed Buddhists into the Brahmani¬ 
cal fold. We have already seen how the Krs^na of 
the incarnation bore the personal name of Krsna 
VAsudeva. Kama-chandra, ‘ the glory of the Solar 
Race,’ was also a famous Ksatriva hero of the 
Outland, and was son-in-law of the Janaka pre- 

* Ka {Sdradiya Bhakti-Kutrcu, L 2). 

t Mahahhdrata, xii. 1319(J. 

JThe Bhiiffavata Purdir^a is a very late work, and perhaj^ 
•hould preferably be classed with post-reformation literature. 
Ssa below. 


viously mentioned. To the BhAgavatas, ]^ma- 
chandra anti Kj-^na were naturally the favourite in¬ 
carnations, but in their later books the list became 
much extended, the Adorable being represented as 
becoming incarnate no less than twenty-four times. 
These incarnations became the direct object of 
worship. As TulasI-dAsa said to one of those who 
called upon men to ‘ see the Unseeable,’ ‘Why dost 
thou endeavour to see the Unseeable? Pray thou 
to RAiiia, and all at once is seen.’ 

(c) Worship of the l^akti. —Abput this period 
there also arose the idea of the Saktit or energic 
power, of a divinity as a separate personality. 
The worship of the energic ^power became a 
jrominent feature in the cult of Siva, but it is also 
ound among the BhAgavatas. Among them, as 
Vi^nu has been identified with the Adorable, so his 
spouse Lakijmi is looked upon as the Adorable’s 
energic power. She is one with Him, and yet 
distinct from Him, ‘neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the substance.’ So entirely is 
she looked upon as one with Him that the text- 
lK)ok8 are deliberatelv silent about her ; for, say 
they, ‘ She has done all that He has done, and when 
w'e tell of Him we tell of Her.’ And yet, on the 
other hand, she also appears as the active agent in 
spreading abroad the true faith, which she learnt 
from Him. The BhAgavata monotheistic deity 
ha.s therefore become a Trinity in Unity, consisting 
of the Sunreme, His incarnations, and His energic 
power. The resemblance to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity is marked, more especially when we 
remember that, among the Syrian Christians, the 
Holy Ghost was declared to be a woman, and was 
identified with the Virgin Mary. It is quite 
possible that the BhAgavata trinitarian doctrine 
developed under early Christian influence (see 
below). 

(cf) RelationofBhdgavatismtopopular polytheism. 
—Side by side with this BhAgavata monotheism 
there hail always been the polytheism of the lower 
orders, with its great gods, llrahmA, V^nu, and 
Siva, and its millions of god lings. Bhagavatism 
did not require any denial oi these from its 
converts. \Ve have seen that it had identified 
Visnu with the Adorable Himself. BrahniA was 
relegated to a lower place. We shall see later that 
he was looked upon as a finite being, created by 
the Adorable to superintend the general carrying 
out of His orders. The dread goa Siva or Kudra, 
appeased only by bloody sacrifices, could not be so 
disposed of. ifis worshippers were very many, 
especially in the Outland, where, in early times, 
under the name of FA^upatas, they, like the 
BhAgavatas, had been strongly influenced by 
SAhkhya-Yoga. The 344th section of the 12tn 
book of the mahdbhdrata contains an intere.sting 
legend of a terrible fight between Rudra and the 
Adorable. BrahmA intervenes and pncilies Rudra, 
who acknowledges the Adorable’s superiority. 
Then the Adorable says to Rudra (13293), ‘ He w’ho 
knows Me, knows Thee. He that follows Thee, 
follows Me. There is no difference between Us 
two.’ According to another legend preserved in 
the 343rd section of the same book, towards the 
end of a cycle of time the Adorable becomes 
subject to wrath (at the w ickedness of the world), 
and therefore Rudra is bom from his forehead. 
The surn^ of all this is that the BhAgavatas 
accepted Siva as a form of the Adorable, and thus 
in legemls we find the most pious BhAgavatas, 
such as, for instance, ChandrahAsa, performing 
their morning devotions to the Adorable Himself, 
and continuing them in a temple devoted to lludrn 
or his bloodthirsty sjmuse DurgA. The numerous 
other gods of Hindu polytheism were ea.sily 
di.sposed of. They were classed as merely sub¬ 
ordinate creatures of the Adorable, given special 
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powers or functions in order to carry out His 
will. 

All this time the Bh&gavatas, while they were 
estopped from denying the truth of Brahmaist 
antheism, were still nominally professors of 
fthkliya-Yoga. The result was a series of attempts 
to unite the oiiposin^^ lines of thought—one an un¬ 
systematized pantheism founded on the idea that 
everything is part of the One, the other a system¬ 
atized dualism based on the essential clilierence 
between matter and spirit. The first endeavours 
are to be found in the latest parts of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd, Attempt after attempt, given forth under 
the authority of highly honoured names, such os 
that of the Sfthkhya teacher Panchosikha, of the 
learned Bliftgavata king Janaka, or of a female 
ascetic named Sulabha, appears in the twelfth 
l)ook of the Mahdbh&rata, and these finally settled 
down into the form in which we find them in the 
third book (section xxiv IF.) of the Bfulgavata 
Purdna. It is iniftossible to consider this re.sult 
as a system of philosophy. The two o[>posing lines 
of thought, eacn intelligible in itself, could no more 
combine tlmn oil and water, and this so-called 
‘ Paurftnik Sahkhya* can be described only as a 
medley of unrelated and mutually contradictory 
conceptions.* It has nevertheless exercised the 
greatest influence on the pious and more uncritical 
minds of India, and has to be reckoned with in 
dealing with the religious history of that country. 
Its influence is most strikingly manifest in the 
change that it has brought al^ut in tlie meaning 
of the word yoga. We have already seen that the 
meaning had changed from ‘ concentration of 
thought’ to ‘devotion.’ Even in the Bhagavad- 
Oita this term became subdivided into karma- 
yoga^ or the disinterested practice of duty, and 
itidna-yoga, the purely theoretical side of religion. 
Hater oii, under the influence of the ‘ Paur&nik 
S&nkhya,’ we meet three kinds of yoga. Karma- 
yoga is now no longer the disinterested practice of 
morality, but has l>ecome attendance to religious 
ceremonial obligations. These give purification, 
and lead io iMna-yoga, which is now tiie concen¬ 
tration of the mind on the Adorable, and this 
finally to bhakti-yoga^ in which the devotee is full 
of nothing but faith, and sees nothing but the 
Deity.t 

This brings us do>vn to the end of the millen 
Ilium after our era. In the early part of the 9th 
^ent. A.D. the celebrated pantheistic philosopher 
Sankara ^ave system to tne ancient Brahmaism 
of the Midland, and created the Vedinta {q.v.) 
pliilosophy. His system, far more rimd than the 
Brahmaism on which it was founded, compelled 
him vigorously to attack the BhAgavata mono¬ 
theism, hitherto grudgingly recogniz^ os orthodox. 
His assaults resulted in tiie BhAgavatas not only 
assuming a position of defence, but also taking 
up two diflfenng lines of counter-attack. On one 
line they remained faithful to the old alliance 
with Brahm 9 .i 8 m, and contented themselves witl 
combating Sankara’s arguments only so far as 
they were incomjiatible with their interpretation 
of Brahmaist teaching. On the other line, the 
alliance with Brahmaism was finally broken, and 
a return was made to the old b&fikhya-Yoga 
doctrines which had been abandoned, or partly 
abandoned, in favour of Brahmaism. The dispute 
culminated in the 12th cent., the leading re¬ 
presentatives of the two lines of counter-attack 
being respectively HAinAnuja and Madhva, both 
inhabitants of Southern India. 

iii. Third Stage. Tenets.— With the appear- 

• So also Qwrbe, Sdfikhya-Philo>tophii. 62 tt. The Bhdgavata 
PurdxiM probably belongs to the I8th cent. a . d . 

t 8o Nlr&ysps Psrivnd in the ArtAa-paAahaia, ouo^ 
BhAndarksr, Starch M Sanckrit McunutorxpU . . during the 

year 188ASh, p. 68. 


.nee of these two great reformers commences the 
bird stage in the development of the Bhagavata 
eligion—the modem Bhakti-mdrga. It will here, 
lierefore, be convenient to consider the tenets of the 
Bhftgavatas as they were fixed by the reformers 
at tne commencement of this third stage of their 
development. Our materials are (1) the Bhagavad- 
Glta, (2) the Ndrdyan'xya section of the twelfth book 
3f the MiUuLbhArata, and (3) the Bhagavata Purdna, 
ia the old authorized scriptures, and tl»e Bhakta- 
mMa and numerous other works founded on it, as 
what might be called the ‘New Testament’ of the 
Bhftgavata religion. An account of the pre- 
reformation doctrines will be found in the article 
Bhagavad-GIta. 

(1) Monotheism and a God of ^r«ce.—There is 
ine and only one God, named the Bhagavat, the 
Adorable ; NfirAyana, the Son of the Male ; Furu^a, 
the Male; or V&siideva. He exists from eternity 
Lo eternity. He is therefore defined as ‘ the End- 
ess’ (anftnta), ‘the Imperishable’ {achyuta), and 
the Inde.‘>tructible ’ {amtuthn). He is the Creator 

of all things out of matter, to wliich is given the 
Sahkhya-Voga name of prakrii, pradhdna, or 
‘the indiscrete’ {avxjakta). The original belief 
about matter seems to have been that He created 
it out of nothing, but in the mixed philosophy of 
the sect we sometimes come across statements 
agreeing with the dualistic SAnkhya-Yoga theory 
that prakfti has existed independently from all 
eternity. From God issue all souls (jlva), which 
henceforth exist for ever as distinct individuals 
j^nd are indestructible. He has created Brahmi, 
Siva, and the countless subordinate deities to carry 
out His orders in creating and ruling the worla, 
and to promulgate the true religion. He generally 
leave.s the burden of ruling the world upon their 
shoulders, but, as occasion demands, from time to 
time in His infinite grace {prasdda)* He Himself 
becomes incarnate to relieve the world from sin or 
His followers from trouble. The greatest and 
most perfect of these incarnations {avatdra) are 
those of Kama-chandra and Krsna; but there have 
been twenty-three in all, and one is yet to come. 
India thus owes the idea of a God of Grace—of the 
Fatherhood of God—to the BJidgavatas. 

(2) Process of creation. —The principles accord¬ 
ing to which creation is held to have developed 
re.Hemble those of SAhkhya-Yoga (see Sankhya), 
but, owing to the assum^ necessity of connecting 
the immaterial V&sudeva with the material world, 
are more complicated. The Adorable, who in this 
connexion is usually called Vasudeva, is represented 
as passing in succession through three vyuhas, or 
phases of conditioned spirit. Vasudeva first 
produces from himself prakfti, the indiscrete 
primal matter of the SAnkliyas, and at the same 
time passes into the phase of conditioned spirit 
known as samkar^aiia. From the association of 
sanikar^aiui with prakrti there springs manas, 
corresponding to the SAhkhya buddni, or the 
intellectual faculty, and at the same time 
samknr^na passes into the phase of conditioned 
spirit known as pradyumna. From the association 
or pradywnna wdth manas springs the SAnkhya 
ahariikdra, or consciousness, w’hile pradyumna 

asses into a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit 
nown as nnirudnJui. From nhaihkdra and 
aniruddha spring tlie Sahkliya mahdbhutas, or 
grosser elements, with their respective qualities, 
and also the deity Brahma, who from the elements 
fashions the earth and all that it contains.t 

(3) Bhakti and salvation. — Bhakti directed 
toNvards the Adorable is the only means of 
salvation. It must be directed to H im or to one 

• The doctrine of prasdda. or jrrace, has formed an essential 
part of the Bhkgavata relitrion so far back as literature takes us. 

t For further details see Colebrooke, i. 487 fif., and 

Barnett's translation of the Bhagavad-OUd, p. 48 fl. 
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of His incarnations, and to no other. The reli|;ion 
in this respect is strictly monotheistic. This is 
partly hidden by our translation of the word (Uva 
by *God.’ liy a lihilgavata, tlie word deva is used 
with exactly the same nieanirifj as the Hebrew 
word 'elolum. Tlie latter sometimes signifies the 
Supreme God and sometimes His ministering 
spirits. In our versions of the OT the distinction 
is shown by translation, but tliis is not done by 
English writers on Indian religion, who always 
translate devtx by ‘ God.' The word dtva is applied 
not only to the Adorable, but al.so to His minister¬ 
ing spirits, Brahruft, and so on. These subordinate 
devas may, it is true, be the objects of worship, 
but this is iovXeia (‘veneration’), not XarpeLa 
(‘adoration’), which latter is reserved for the 
Adorable alone. The Bhilgavata scriptures over 
and over again insist that the true believer must 
I be a Unitarian monothei.st—an ekdntin.nt 

(4) B and salvation. —The question then 
arises as to how far works {karma) are necessary 
for ^Ivation. This has been as much discussed in 
India as in Europe. The Bhfigavatas solve the 
problem by stating that works act only indirectly. 
Every work, good or bad, has its result, or, as 
they say, its fruit {phala). A good work, done for 
the sake of its fruits, may result in giving the 
soul a life of felicity in some other world, but this 
felicity will be merely temporary. As soon as the 
fruits have worked themselves out, the soul returns 
to this world, and to the weary roun<l of birth 
and re-birth. But if a work is nt^kdtiia, or dis¬ 
interested, i.e., is not performed for the sake of its 
fruits, but is simply dedicated to the Adorable and 
laid before His feet. He accepts it and confers His 
immortal nature upon its fruits. Then the Ador¬ 
able Himself enters the heart of the doer and be¬ 
ets therein the virtue of bhakti, and it is this 
hakti that finally gives eternal salvation. India 

thus owes the preservation of the doctrine of Faith 
to the Bhdgavatas. 

(5) Immortality of the soul. —We have seen that 
the individual soul was considered to be a part 
(arhJa) of the Adorable, emitted by Him to a 
separate conscious existence. Once so emitted, 
it exists for ever as a separate conscious entity. 
Agreeably to the universal Indian belief in the 
doctrine of transmigration, the soul is chained to 
its round of births and re-bii ths until it is saved by 
bhakti. A soul, like those of certain Divine l>eings, 
may be saved from the first, and is then known 
as nitya-muktaf ‘ saved from eternity,’ but the 
ordinary human souls are not of this nature, and 
are classed under four heads. These are (a) 
Imddha, those who are ‘ tied ’ to things of this life, 
and who are not in the way of salvation; (6) 
mumuk^Uy those in whom there has been awakened 
a consciousness of the want of salvation, and who 
‘desire it,’ but are not yet fit for it (we should 
call these ‘awakenedsinners’); (c) kevalay or bhaktay 
the pure in heart, who are ‘ only devoted ’ to the 
Adorable, and who are thus on the way of salvation 
through possessing bhakti; and (d) mukta, the 
‘ released,' or saved. These last enjoy a nerj^etual, 
conscious, independent existence at the feet of the 
Adorable {Bhagavat-pada). Their only jov is 
serving and waiting upon Him {kaimkdrya). They 
do not become Him, out become * like Him ’ and 
remain in everlasting bliss. India thus oives to 
the Bhdgavatas the belief in the Immortality of the 
Soul. 

(6) Eschatology. —When the soul, thus saved, 
leaves its earthly body, it first enters the sun as 
the door.* There its subtle body {lihga’larira) 
is consumed and it becomes an atomic entity 
{paramdnubhuta). Thence it enters the God, first 
in the phase of aniruddh/iy then in that of prad- 

* Mahdbhdrata, xli. 18383 fl. 


yummiy then in that of samkar^anay and finaUT 
the Supreme Adorable, who, by a confusion witn 
Brahmaism in the passage now quoted from, is 
called ‘The Supremo Self.’ As in the rest of 
their philosophy, there is in their eschatology 
little that is clear and consistent. Brahmaism 
and Sahkhya-Yoga are inextricably mixed up, but 
the continued separate existence of the soul after 
it has reached the Adorable is certainly a tenet 
that is held through all their self-contradictory 
my.sticism. 

(7) Sin.—The root idea of sin is anything which 
is incompatible with bhakti. Every sin is a work 
(karma) and necessarily bears its fruit, just as much 
as any good work. Sins are claased as involuntary 
(ajiidta) and wilful (jiidta). An involunta^ sin 
can be expiated by ceremonial acts. These 
expiatory works, provided they are disinterested, 
i.e.y not performed merely as counterbalances to the 
involuntary sins, reach the Adorable and give the 
everlasting fruit. As for wilful sins, when a man 
is devoted to disinterested works, or is in the way 
of bhaktiy he does not usually commit such ; and if 
perchance he do, then the Adorable, who is the 
Lord of good works. Himself forgives the sin of 
the evil works. A favourite comparison is with a 
paid workman and a slave bom in the house. If 
a paid workman (•.«. a doer of interested works) 
does any damage, he has to make it good to his 
employer; but if damage is done by a faithful 
slave, who works not for reward but for love (i.e. 
the doer of disintereste<l works), the master bears 
the loss, and none of it falls upon the slave.* 

The above doctrines represent the stage to which 
the Bhftgavata religion had developed by the 15th 
cent, of our era; but they have remained un¬ 
changed, as the doctrines of the Bhakti-margay to 
the present day. In their main principles they 
are the doctrines of the Bhagaxxtd-GUd and of 
the Ndrdyaniyay which are, of course, much 
older. 

3 . The four churches of the reformation.—Since 
the revival of Bhagavatisra in the I2th and follow¬ 
ing centuries, the Bhakti-marga has been divided 
into four SampraddyaSy or churches, viz. the 
SrX’Sampraddya founded by R&m&nuja, the 
Brahma-sainpraddya foundeil by Matlhva, the 
Rudra-sampraddya founded by Vi^nusvftmin, and 
the Sanakddi-samprad&ya founded by Nimb&di^a. 

( 1 ) Attitude of each to the Vedanta. —The 
e.ssential diirerenccs between these churches consist 
in the attitude which tjiey aasume towards the 
Vedanta philosophy of Sankara. It is specially 
stated by Bli&gnvata writers t that they form 
really one church, and that the differences are 
only apparent. Further, each church has become 
divideu into sects, but none of these is opposed to 
its mother-church. It has l)een given a name and 
a separate recognition only on account of the 
preferences (ruchi) of particular teachers in laying 
emphasis on particular points. 

The Vedanta doctrine is fully described else¬ 
where (.see VedXnta), and here it will be sufficient 
to devote a few lines to the discussion of the 
particular points objected to by the Bh&gavata 
reformers. Being purely monistic, it is generally 
known as the advaita-matny or doctrine of non¬ 
duality. Its professors claim to be smdrtaSy i.e.y 
‘holders to tradition,* or ‘orthodox.* The Bh&g|a- 
vatas allow them the title and condemn the tri^i- 
tion. An essential part of its teaching is the 
doctrine, usually stated to be an invention of 
Sankara himself, of mdydy or illusion. To this the 
BhAgavatas raise the strongest objection, and 
one of their commonest nicknames for a follower 
of Sankara is that of mdyd-vddiny or declarer of 

* * BhaktA-ksIpsdruma,’ in JRAS, 1008, p. 847. 

t $.g. by HariMharidra in the Vai^x<^va-tarvatva. 
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illuaion. Sankara’s Supreme Deity (BrAhma*) is 
an absolutely impersonal, 4 uality-le 88 l>einj^ who 
can obtain an unreal exibtence only by association 
with mdyd. The soul is really a part of Bnihnia 
individualized by association with mdyd. When 
released from mdyd^ the soul is again merged in 
Br4hraa and loses its identity. 

All Bhftgavatas agree in rejecting the entire 
doctrine of mayd^ w ith all its consequences. The 
Supreme Deity, the Bhagavat, is personal by 
nature. The soul, as already said, is also personal 
and individual by nature, and, once emitted, lives 
for ever. It is never merged in the Bhagavat. 

The Sri-saiiipradaya is the most ipiportant 
Bhfigavata church winch, while rejecting Sankara’s 
Vedantism, remains faithful to the alliance with 
the old Brahmaism. The Bhagavat, identified 
with the Bantheos or Brahma of the Upani^ds, is 
a Pantheos, but a personal Pantheos in whom 
everything that U exists, and wdio is endowed with 
every imaginable auspicious quality. Matter and 
soul alike proceed from Him, and He pervades all 
things as tneir nnCarydmin, or Inward Kestrainer. 
The doctrine of this church is therefore also 
monism, but, to distinguish it from Sankara’s, it is 
called a vi.ii^^ddvaUa-mata, or doctrine of qualified 
non-duality. The teaching of this sect is saitl to 
have lieen communicated by the Adorable to }iis 
siHiuse, or energic |)ower, Lak^mf, also called Sri. 
Hence the name of the .Sariipratlilya. .She taught 
a demi-go<i named Vi^vak-sCna, who taught .Satlia- 
k^pa, and eighth in de.scent from the hi.'*t named, 
in huccession of mostcjrand pupil, came UA.indnuja, 
who flourished in the Pith cent, A.D. For further 


nigrated to Morthem India, where his son Vallabha 
[or Vallabbacharya) became an energetic apostle 
ijf the church which is now usually called after hia 
name, his disciples being known as V’^allabhacbaris 
(q.v.). Tlie doctrines of this church are known 
as ^udilhadvaita-viata^ or doctrine of pure non¬ 
duality. According to them, the Adorable has 
three attributes, viz. sat, ‘existence,’ chitf ‘con¬ 
sciousness,’ ami dnanda, ‘bliss.’ The soul is the 
Adorable wuLh the attribute of bliss suppressed 
(antarhita), and inanimate matter is the Aaorable 
with the attributes of consciousness and bliss sup¬ 
pressed. When the soul is ‘ released,’ it regains 
the attribute of bliss, and thus becomes for ever 
identical in nature with the Adorable. 

The Sanakfidi-.saiiipradriya (see Nimavats), 
founded by Nimbarka or Niin'oaditya, is certainly 
the oldest of the Bhagavata churches.* Its 
founder is said to liave been an incarnation of the 
sun. The Adorable in His incarnation as a swan 
{haiitsa) taught .Sanakaand his bretliren, the mind- 
born .sons of Brahma, who taught Narada, w'ho 
taught Nimbarka. The doctiine of this churcli is 
called dv(f,itddv<tita-mata, or doctrine of dualistic 
non-duality. While miinitting that the soul and 
matter are distinct from the Adorable, it holds 
that tliey are nevertheless intimately connected 
with Him, as its colls are connected with a 
.serp^.Tt, or as its waves are with water. The 
Ador/ihle is incomprehensible, but is manifest in 
the l>ook of Nature, in which the natural objects 
form the letters con.stituting the words. The 
letters may be in ditlerent alphaliets although 
the sounds are the same, and hence the actual 


pariiculara see Kamanuja. 

Madhva’s Brahma-ftaiiipradaya represents the 
other line of defence of the Bhftgavata religion. 
He broke the alliance with Brahmaism and 
returned to the old dualism of Sahkhya-Yoga. 
His teaching is therefore said to be a dva^ta-mnta^ 
or doctrine of duality. 'I'he sect describes Sankara’s 
Vedfinta os disguisenl Buddhism, and lays particular 
stres-s on tlie five eternal di.stinctions, viz, (a) 
between God and the soul, [h) between God and 
matter, (c) between the soul and matter, (d) between 
one soul and another, and (c) lietween one particle 
of matter and another. Although in other respects 
preaching the ordinary Bhagavata doctrines, 
Madhva prefers to call the Supreme ‘ Vi^nn,’ rather 
than ‘Vasudeva’ or ‘Bhagavat.’ His follow’ers 
call theni.selves Madliva.s or Madhvachflris 
and claim to have received the doctrine originally 
from Brahma, sixth in descent from whom, in 
succe.Hsion of teacher and piijul, came Madhva. 
Hence the name of the Saihpradaya. As may be 
expected, the rupture w'ith Braliinaisni brought 
u[)on them vigorous attacks from the follow’ersof 
Sankara, and in one w’ork, entitled the 
ch(^pe^ikd, or ‘Slap in the Face of Heretics,’ they 
are fldl, as a body, genially consigned to the utmost 
torments of hell. 

Tiie Kudra-saihpradAya is the most modern of all 
the sects. Vi^nusvAinin lived in the early part of 
the 16th cent. ; but his followers, in order to give 
the authority of age to his opinions, state that he 
had previously existed some 4600 years earlier, and 
that it was then that the doctrines were first 
promulgated by him. They were origii^ally 
communicated by the Adorable te Rudra, or Siva, 
who passed them on to mankind, Vi^nusvftniin 
being fifteenth in de.scent from him in the line of 
teacher and pupil. His family belonged te the 
south of India, and liis converts were mostly made 
in Gujrftt. One of his pupils, Lak^jmana Bliatte, 

• Oars should b« Uken to dlstlutfuish between (or 

Brihman) (neut) the impersonal Pantheos of ^e Upanifads 
and Bahkara, and BrahroMor Brahmin) P**’*®^ 

mambar of tlia well-known Hindu triad Vi^yu, and 

«va). 


facts of the incarnations, or the truth or false¬ 
hood of the accounts concerning them, are ^ of 
.small importance, so long as we read the Divine 
love that lies l^hind them. The church has 
.sutiered much from persecution. It is said to have 
tieeii extirpated by the Jains and to have been 
resu.scitatea by a certain Nivasa.t 

(‘2) Clerical and lay life.—The. meml)er8 of each 
of these four Bhagavata churches are divided into 
two classes, which we may conveniently call 
‘ clerical ’ and ‘ lay.’ The latter includes the great 
mass of the believers, wdio look to the foi iner for 
religious guidance. The status of the clerical class 
varies according to sect. Usually these teachers 
are unmarried, leading, or professing to lead, an 
ascetic life ; but sometimes, as for instance in the 
ciiini of most sects of the Rudra-saihpradaya, the 
clergy are encouraged to marry, and to live in the 
world as men of business and family. The ascetic 
clergy {bairdyls [^.v.]) mostly lead a w^andering 
existence, singly or in bodies, subsisting on such 
alms as they can collect. When old or infirm, they 
settle dowui in one of the nuinerous vutths* or 
monasteries, scattered all over India. These monas¬ 
teries also serve as rallying points for the travelling 
brethren, where any of them can find hnvl and 
shelter for a reasonable time. Each is governed 
by a Mahant, or Superior, and is usually endowed 
with property which is under his management. 

(3) Subsequent history of each church,—The 
slight philosoi)hical details which diflerentiate the 
churches having been discussed, it will now be 
convenient to consider the development of each 
during the past seven centuries. 

(rt) .$ri-sa»hprmidj/a.-Rftm&num, who is said by his follows 
to have been an Incarnation of Se^, the ser^nt of eteriuty, 
belonged to Southern India, and studied and lived the 
part of hl8 life at Gonieeveram near Madras. ARhoujfh Inching 
the theoretical equality of all castes, the teaci^rs and lexers 
of his church were invariably Brahmans, ^id persons of low 
caste were not even admitted as disciples. The mother^hunA 
has always been strongest in Southern India, where it twk its 
birth, and where it has sUll numer ous mo nas teries. It has 

• The dvnitddviiitcL-viCLta is referred to in tlie Prabodha- 
eKandrodava, a work dating from the end of the llth cenU a.d 

t Hari4chaudra, VaifXMva-sarvasva. 
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never been very popular In Northern India. R.\mtouja lal 
down Uie strictest rules of conduct, even eatinir and drinkiti^ 
l^ing bound by the most minute regulations. We have seen 
that in the centuries immediutely followinff our era the faith of 
the Bh%avaUs w.as Preferably directed not to the Adorable 
Bimself, but to one of His numerous incarnations. RAm&nuJa 
did not confine his followers to any imrticular one of these, but 
that of Ullma-chandra was usually preferred. We have also seen 
that Lak^mi, Vii^gu's spouse, looked upon as the Adorable's 
energic force, was considered os identical with the Adorable 
Himself. Hence many Kam^ujos preferred to direct their 
faith to her. 

Fourth or fifth in spiritual descent from RAmimija there 
rose, late in the 14th cent., a teacher named liamdnatuia. He 
was a disciple of Ru^'havdnanda, the mahant of the monastery 
founded by Ramanuja at Seringapatam in the later years of his 
life. Ramdiianda (piarrelled with his superior on a question of 
discipline, and, migrating to Northern India, there founded a 
sect of his own called the Itamunandi. Its principal doi'trinal 
peculiarity is the insistence that the KJima-chaniira incarnation 
IS the one which should be the chief object of faith In the present 
age. Its followers are hence also called Rdm/icafs, or RAniaites. 
liUinananda, instead of preaching and writing in Sanskrit, os 
had hitherto been the custom, taught In the vernacular, and 
thus brought his doctrines within reach of ail cla3se«. He also 
Interpreted the Llhagavata do<-trine of the brotherhood of man 
in its most lil'eral sense, and ailinitletl all castes, even the 
lowest, not only as lay members of the sev't, but also as teachers. 
The fact that it was a question of discipline on which he had 
broken with the RAminujas led him to release his followers 
from the shackles which he had found inconvenient. They 
observed no particular ordinances in eating or ^thing, and were 
named by him Aradhuta, or liberated. 

Nunierous sub-secu trace their origin to this branch of the 
Sri'SaiiipradAya, each of which forms the subject of a sp^ial 
article in the present work. .See KabIr PantiiTs, KhakIs, 
Mn,rK-t)A8l3, Rai DasIs, and SE.NA-l’ANTnfs, which are the most 
Important of the sub-sects. The catholicity of Ramananda's 
teaching may l)e tnithered from the fact that he nurntiered 
among his twelve chief disciples, or apostles, a Musalman 
(Kabir), a barber (.Sena), and a low-caste chaindr^ or leather- 
worker (Rai d.i'a), each of whom founded a sub-sect. Kabir's 
teaching was mixed not only with Christianity (see below), but 
also with Musalman ^ufiism, which led him and his followers to 
neglect the worship of the incarnate Kama-chandra, and to 
identify’ the name of RAma not with the incarnatjon but with 
the umnearnate Adorable Himself, to whom, under the name of 
RAma, bhakti w.os to be directly offered. From his schism, if it 
can be called a schism, there branche<i out two other important 
sub-sects, one of which has left its mark upon the political 
history of India—the Sikhs and the Dadu-panlliis. The great 
bulk of the Hindu population of Northern India, however, still 
adheres to the original Ramanandi doctrines ; and this sect has 
become the local mother-church, preserving frien<ily relations 
with its various sub-sects, although these are divided into two 
branches by the Kabir ochism. The most important later 
teacher of the Kaiuaoandi church was Tui,x.Hi disa (end of Ibth 
century), the great poet. He did more towards popularizing 
the worship of the Incarnate RAma-chandra than any of his 
pre<leoessora, and his great epic, the RCtmdyax^a, has been 
truthfully described os ‘the one Bible of 100 millions of people.’ 
It is read and studied even by members of the other Bhagavata 
Sathpradajos. 

Another memtier of the Rain&vat church also deserves special 
mention. This is NAbha-dA»a, or NArayaga-dasa, a contemporary 
of Tulosi-dasa, and the author of the B/iaJtfa-mdfa. This, with 
its commentary by PriyA-dasa, a member of the Brahma- 
sarhpradaya, may be called the Acta Sanctorum of the four 
churches. It is a storehouse of legends regarding the saints, 
ancient and modem, of the BhAgavata religion. Tlie importance 
of this book for a Just comprehension of the religious attitude 
of modern Hinduism cannot be over-ratefl, and it is a matter 
for regret that the great difficulties of the text have deterred 
European students from its study. In its original form few 
natives can understand it nowadays, but numerous translations 
into modem Indian languages have made it# contents familiar to 
every follower of the cult. For Northern India, it and Tulosi- 
dAsa’s /idmd^axui are the two text-books of modern BhAgavatism. 

(b) Brahma-sarhpraddya. — Hadhva, or Anandatirtha, the 
founder of this church, was also a native of Southern India 
(see MadhvIchArIs). He was originally a Saiva, but became 
converted to BhAgavatism in his later years. The doctrines of 
the sect do not single out any particular incarnation of the 
Adorable for speciaf worship, but in Northern India it has 
taken Kr?ga os its principal object of adoration. The church is 
strongest in Sout hern Inaia, where it has numerous monasteries; 
it has few votaries in the North, though they are said to 
have increased of late. The clerical members are Brahmans, 
and profess celibacy, but the lay votaries are members of every 
class of society except the lowest. The church is an attempt at 
a compromise with Saivism, and the votaries of the two relij^ons 
pay adoration to each other’s gods. 

iTie Vaisnavas of Bengal, who look upon Chaitanya (q.v.)aa 
their founder, are waid to be a branch of this church, of which, 
according to the lifiakta-katpadruma, Chaitanya was himself a 
member. But the tenets of the Bengal Vai^g&voa approach 
much more nearly those of the Rudra-saiiipradAya. 

(c) Rudra'«arhpTaddya.—AB already stated, the Rudra- 
sarfipradAya is now practically represented by the VallabhA- 
cbAns (q.v.y Two or three other and unimportant sects are 
also referred to it The incarnation of the Adorable which ie 


specially worshipped by this church is that of KrfQO. The form 
of the devotional love of this and other Krpoa-worshlpplng eecU 
is not that of a son to a father, os in the case of the HAmAvate, 
but the love of a maid for a man ; and this has given riee In 
later times to an erotic and sensual aspect of religion which hoe 
sometimes led to the moat lamentable excesses. Kr^pa's human 
By>ouHe, RAdhA, is looked u).>oii as an incarnation of the Adorable’s 
energic power, and sometimes one is the object of worship, 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both conjointly. The 
clergy of the church marry and live comfortable lives, and their 
example Is followed by the laity, who may be of any caste, but 
mainly consist of the opulent and luxurious members of society. 
Another very widely diffused form of worship, especially 
amongst women, is that of the Bala tropala, or Infant Kffpa. 
The cult is widely extended over Northern India and the 
Bombay Presidency. A sub-sect is that founded in the 16th 
century by MirA BAi, a famous princess and poetess of 
RAjputAna. Here the special object of worship la Krfipa 
Uapachh6f (see Mlal BilsX 

The Vaijpavas of Bengal profess much the same tenets os 
those of the VallabhAchAris, and Vallabha himself was 
Chaitanya’s faUier-in-iaw (see above under the Brahrna- 
sathprodAya). The UadhA-vallahhis, another ueot which worships 
Kf^pa and RAdhA, are also akin to the VallabhuchAris, l>ut they 
are counted as belonging to the next, or Sanak.Adi-satlipratlAya. 

(d) Sanakddi-taihjtraaaya.^Thii church is now of sinall 
Importance. Its few adherents, who are known os Nimavats, 
are found in Northern India and in RAjputAna. Tiiey are 
mostly adorers of Kr^pa (for further particulars see Nimavats). 
One important sect is nominally sprung from this church, that 
of the KAdhA-vallabhie. It wae founded by one Hari-vaihAa, 
sumamed Hita, who was born in and was a NimAvat. His 
teaching was little in accordance with that of his church, l>eing 
nothing but a development of the tenets of the Vallabhacharis. 
The tendency towards erotic mysticism which distinguishes 
that sect is here carried to an extreme. RAdhA, the represen¬ 
tative of the Adorai>le‘a energic power, now throws even Kr^pa 
himself into the shade. He is given a subordinate ixjsition 
under the title of Badhd-vallabha, or ‘RAdhA’s husband,'and 
this name has given its title to the sect. The worship is 
directed almost entirely to RAdhA as the spouse of tiotl. For 
furilier particulars see RaduA-Vai.UabiiIs, Sakik-Bhavas and 
CH.iRA^DAMlS. 

(4) Th* guru. —A striking charaoteri.stic of 
modern Bluigavatism is the extravagant respect 
.shown to the spiritual teacher, or guru. The iirst 
line of the Bhakta-vidla ^ves a« the e.ssentials of 
relijjion bhakti, bhakta, Wiftgavnntn, guru (‘faitli, 
a faithful devotee, the Adorable, antf the^ruru’); 
and this aptly illustrates the importance attributed 
to the la.st-named. Any one will admit tliat the 
first three are essentials, but few Westerns would 
think of adding the fourth. The rule that respect 
be shown to a spiritual teacher is very old in India. 
In ancient times, perfect oWdience wa.s required 
from his pupil. He was the pupil’s second father, 
more to be venerated than even his natural 
progenitor. Once, however, the state of punilage 
wa.s over, the obligation of obedience ceased, and 
only respect and gratitude were subsefjuently 
required. But in modern Hinduism thi.s proper 
attitude is neatly exaggerated. While some of 
the sects, and notably the Kabir-pan this, inculcate 
the greatest care in the selection of a guru, once 
selected he is to be obeyed implicitly throughout 
life. His voice is declared to be the voice of God, 
and the fullest devotion in word, act, and deed 
must be rendered to him. Some sects go further 
than others. The devotion is carried to incredible 
extremes among the Vallabhftcharis. The devotee 
of this sect offers his body, soul, and substance to 
God, and, as the Gu.sfiin (properly ‘ Go.sjf ’), i.e. the 
guru, is in the later works of the sect identified 
with the Deity, these are in reality dedicated to 
him. * By the act of dedication, a man submits to 
the pleasure of the Giisfiin, as God’s representa¬ 
tive, not only the fruits of his wealth, but also the 
virginity of his daughter or of his newly-married 
wife.’* It is fair to explain that few sects go to 
this length, and that in most, although the guru 
is revered as an incarnation of the Deity, his 
influence extends only to the sphere of morality. 
Thi.s is one more example of the tendency in India, 
as elsewhere, to deify the founder of a religion. 
The first Bhftgavatas deified Vasudeva, and their 
successors deified, in their turn, the great men 
who founded their churches and their sects. 

• Orowse. Mathurd. p. 266. 
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Lastly, they took the further step of deifying 
their Hoiritual directors. 

(6) The rnantra. —No Hindu can become a 
member of a sect without the permission of a guru 
belonf^ng to the sect. He is at first in the position 
of an inquirer, and when tiie guru considers him fit 
for admission, he whispers into his car an initiatory 
formula {mantra)^ corresponding, as Mr. Grow'se 
points out, ioiht In nomine Putris, etc., of Christian 
oaptism. These formulas are generally kept secret; 
but we know that the earliest, dating from pre¬ 
reformation times, was the ‘ twelve-syllabled ’ Om 
namo Bhagavate Vdsudevdya (‘Orli! reverence 
to the Adorable VA,sudeva*). In later times, as 
sectarian dillerences increased, the Supreme became 
ditFerentiated into His incarnations. Thus, the 
mantra of the K&m&nujas is the ‘six-syllabled* 
Orh lidTivdya namah (‘Oih! reverence to Kama), 
while that of the Vallabh&charis is the ‘eiglit- 
syltabled ’ Sri-Kf^nah iaranarn mama (‘ the holy 
Kr^na is my ref\ige’). 

(0) Sertaf-ian marks. — Each sect is distinguished 
by certain marks placed by the more pious 
memliers upon the forehead or other part of the 
Fxxly. Thus the Uilmanujas have two perpendi¬ 
cular white lines, with a transverse streak 


of li&ma-chandra. She can be the relatively essential excitant 
of the flavour of paeeionate love, t.s., she causes the subjective 
flavour to arise in the heart of the devotee from the correspond¬ 
ing dominant emotion considered as an objective abstract 
entity. This ultimately leads to the flavour of passionate love 
directed to her husband, H&ma-chandra, who, being an in¬ 
carnation of tiie Supreme Deity Himself, is the ahisolutely 
"sential excitant. 

An enhancing excitant is such an excitant as the qualities, 
actions, gestures, or beauty of any of the essential excitants. 
For inhtan<,e, R^ma-chandra’s cherishing of those who take 
refuge in him, or his love for those who serve him, is an en- 
lxan(;ing excitant of the flavour of oi)edience. 

When the psychic condition, or flavour, of a dominant 
emotion has been thus excited, certain effects occur. These are 
called 'ensuants' (annhhdva). The most important of these 
are the natural expressions of emotion {sdttvxka bhdva), whicli 
are here enumerated in order of usual occurrence : (1) arrest 
of motion (stambha) ; (2) trembling (kainpa) ; (3) disturbance of 
speech (svara-bhafiga) ; (4) change of colour {vaivar^ya) ; (6) 
tears (o^ru); (6) sweating (7) thrills (pulaka)\ (8) un¬ 

consciousness (praiaya). Otficr ensuants may be spiritual, such 
as a feeling of devotion, rapture, ami oo on. 

From the above it will be seen that the Hindu love for classi- 
floation has l>een ferried even into the province of religious 
emotion. It will also be noticed how closely the Indian 
religious exiieriences, and especially the phenomena attendant 
o/» what we shf--.W call ‘conversion,’ agree with what we 
observe in Christi^.i countries. 

(8) 'I'he nnsthds .—Every true liliilgavaLa from 
hifl birth his Iris vocation allotted to him Vjv the 
Adorable. For instance, his vocation may be to 


connecting them nl>ove the nose. In the centre is 
a perpendicular streak of red. In the Brahma- 
saiiipnulaya, a yellow sf)ot is .substituted for the 
red streak, and special marks are also branded on 
the shoulders ami b;:east. It may be mentioned 
that worshii>pcrs of Siva also put sectarian marks 
ujron the forehead. As a guide for distinguishing 
t he followers of the two religions, we may say that, 
as a general rule, while the es.sential parts of the 
BhAgavata ipark.s consist of j>erpendicular line.s, 
those of the Saiva sects are horizontal. 

(7) lih/ikti and its * flavours.' —Later Bliagavata 
writers have spent much time over the question 
of bhnkti and the various modes in which it reveals 
itself. These modes are called rasas, or flavours, 
and 08 it would be difficult to under.stand the 
siinnlest treatise on hhakt^ witliout l>eing familiar 
witn at least the main principles according to 
which thc 5 se flavours are held to be developed, the 
following brief account will be of service. The 
writers employ the terminology of the Indian 
system of |>oetic.s, but the categories are iliflerent. 


Every rellgioui aUilu<le dejwnds upon an objective ’ dominant 
emotion' or sthdpi bhili n, conaideretl as an aljstract entity, 
apart from the poreon experiencing it. There are five of these 
doinitiant emoiiuns; (1) resignation (praSdnta bhuia); (2) 
obedience (ddsya bkdva ); (3) friendship {tdkhya bhdra) ; (4) 
tender fondneas {vAtsalya bhdva)', (f>) passionate love (rati 
bhdvaX It will be observed that these are arranged In an 


ascending scale of emotional force. 

These ^dominant emotions* may have ’accessory emotions' 
(vyabhichdri bhdva, or sartcAdri bhdva). Tliese are not 
essential to the dominant emotions, hut may go along with and 
co-operate with them, either permanently or occasionally. 
These accessory emotions are thirty-three in number, and are 
such ae’disgust with worldly things’ (nirr^da), apprehension 
(toAJrd), i^inful thoughts (cAinUi), and the like. 

Each of thena dominant emotions, wnetner acoonipaniec by 
an accessory emotion or not, v>roduces a corresiwiiding 
subjective peychic condition or experiem.'e, technically called 
rasa, or flavour, in the person who is subjected to It. These 
flavours are, in the order of the corresjvonding underlying 
dominant emotions: (1) the resigned flavour (idnti rasa); (2) 
the obedient flavour (d<isya rasa) ; (3) the friendly flavour 
(tdkhya rasa) ; (4) the tendcrlv fond flavour, (vdtsaiya rasa); 
(6) the passionately loving flavour (ifp'gdrn rasa, or mddhurya 
rasa), ^e last, which Is the hitfhest stage, is also called the 
• king of flavours ’ (rosa-rdja) or the * glorious flavour ’ (uifvala 
roM). 

E^'ory flavour must have an ‘excitinif cause’ or ‘excitant’ 
(vibkdtfa) In order to Induce the experience from the uni«r- 
iying dominant emotion, and such excltanU may be either 
•essential’ (dlambana) or ‘enhancing (uddt^na) -rhe 
absolutely essential excitant is the object towards which the 


ying doniin&nt emotion, and such cxcltanU may be 
• essential• (dlanibana) or ‘enhancing (uddt^na) The 
absolutely essential excitant is the object towards which the 
underlying dominant emotion of resignaUon, obedience, or We 
like, is directed, i.s. the Supreme Deity. Such an excitant is 
called ‘ abeolutely essential * (oi^aydiaTnbano). Bjjt an excit^t 
mi^ be ' relatively eesential' (dSraydUiin^na). then excites 
aflavour, the dominant emotion ol which is 
directed to the Supreme. Such lor Instance is Site the soouse 


preach the guspel, or to wait upon saintly men, or 
to love hearing the scriptures, or to sing psalms, or 
even merely to lead a moral life. Each of these 
vocatiruis is called a nisthu ; and every created 
being who is faithful to the Adorable must belong 
to at kaat one of them. He may belong to two or 
more, if the Adorable so will. These ni§(kds are 
twenty-four in number, each being under the 
sjxjcial protection of one of the twenty-four 
incarnations believed in by Bhftgavatas. In the 
catalogue.s of saints, each is carenilly allotted his 
nlstjul, and is classihed and grouped accordingly. 

4 . General aspects of the Bhagavata reforma¬ 
tion.—Nothing is more striking in the history of 
India than the rapidity and completeness with 
which the Bhiigavata reformation of the Middle 
Age.s was accoiiqilished. At lirst sight it almost 
seems as if a new doctrine, coming from some un¬ 
known land, ha<l suddenly been revealed, and had 
swept with irresistible force in one mighty wave 
across the peninsula. Great uioderii .scholars, men 
like Lassen and Weber, were found declaring tliat 
the only possible explanation was that the doctrine 
of bha/cti arose in India as a more or less direct 
reflexion of Christianity. The late Professor 
Cowell himself, when writing in 1878 the preface 
to hi.s translation of the Bhakti-sutras, confes.sed 
that the date and history of the origin of the 
doctrine were unknown, and, in fact, it is only 
within the last few years that we have been able 
to pierce the cloud of mystery that surrounds it. 
The first to throw light upon the subject was 
Professor Bhamlarkar ; and though the conclusions 
arrived at by him in the year 1887 have been 
disputed, iiis labours have been the foundation of 
all subsequent inquiries. The next important step 
was not taken till the yeiir 1905, wlien Prof. Garbe 
ii.xed with approximate certainty the date of the 
B/iagavad-Gitd. We can now be as sure as we can 
be of anything in the history of Indian literature, 
that portions of this poem are pre-Christian ; and, 
as bhakti is taught therein, we can safely assert 
that the doctrine, however ( hristian may be its 
apjiearance, is of indigenous Indian origin. 

Nevertheless, although one is based upon the 
other, a whole world of difl’erence lies between 
the Bhagavatisin of the reformation and that of 
the Bhagavad GUd. Like the Brahmaism of the 
Midland BrAhinans, the pre-reformation Bhftga- 
vatism was the religion 01 a class—the warriors. 
It was taught in a learned language, and was 
practised by learned K^itriya kings and men of 
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note.* It had its ritual and its five solemn 
sacrifues, and was therefore a religion of the 
wealthy. As luis more than oiue been rcmarke«l,t 
Hieial Vai.?navism is a costly religion, while 
aivism is a cheap one. Bhagavatism, after the 
identification of the Bhagavat with Visnu, can 
hanliy have been a religion of the lower castes or 
of the poor. In other words, it was not a religion 
of the oeople. The alliance with Brahmaism 
still tui iher parted it from the lower orders. The 
thitory of absorption peculiar to that form of belief, 
but now dallied with nv Bhftgavatism, had nothing 
in common with their hopes or fears. As Ho[>kins 
rightly says.t ‘ the ordinary mortal is more averse 
from the bliss of ab.sorptiou than from the pleasures 
of heaven.’ At this time, and during the centuries 
immeiliately succeeding the Christian era, the 
nee<ls of the common people were amply supplied 
by two other religions of the Outland—by Buddh¬ 
ism ^and, for tho.se who craved for a personal God, 
by Suivism. Bliagavatism in its pure form came 
to be [)rofes8ed by fewer and fewer, and from the 9th 
cent., when all thinking India fell under the spell 
of the genius of Sankara, it practically disappeared. 
Only at rare intervals do we come across re|erences 
to it in literature and inscriptions.§ Sankara 
himsidf mention.s bfiakti only once in his great 
philosophical work, and merely to dismiss it with 
contempt. It was in Southern India that the lamp 
of Bhagavati.sm wa.s kept btirning, though with 
but a feeble light,II and it w-as in the South that it 
revived through the teacliing of the four great 
leaders w'hose names have been mentioned. Tlien 
arose Kaniananda, and within half a century 
Bhagavatism became the loading religion of India. 
Yet there is as great a ditt'erence between the 
monotheism of the JJhagavad GUd and that of 
KSmananda as there was between tlie teaching 
of Plato and that of St. Paul. It now became as 
fully the right of the despised classes, of Musal- 
m&ns and of unclean leather-workers, os of people 
of repute. From Rfimananda’s time it was to the 
poor that the gospel was preached, and that in 
their own language, not in a form of speech holy 
but unintelligible. No one who reatls the Indian 
religious literature of the loth and following 
centuries can fail to notice the gulf that lies 
between the old and the new. We find ourselves 
in the face of the greatest religious revolution that 
India has ever seen—greater even than that of 
Buddhism, for its effects have persisted to the 
resent day. Religion is no longer a question of 
nowledge. It is one of emotion. We visit a land 
of mysticism and rapture, and meet spirits akin, 
not to the giant schoolmen of Benares, but to the 
poets and mystics of mediseval Europe, in sympathy 
with Bernard of Clairvaux, with Thomas k Kenipis, 
with Eckhart, and with St. Theresa. In the early 
years of the reformation the converts lived and 
moved in an atmosphere of the highest spiritual 
exaltation, while over all there noverea, with 
healing in its wings, a Divine gospel of love, 
smoothing down inevitable asperities, restoring 
breaches, and reconciling conflicting modes oi 
thought. Northern India was filled with wander¬ 
ing devotees vowed to poverty and purity. Visions, 
trances, raptures, and even reput^ miracles were 
of every-day occurrence. Rich noblemen abandoned 
all their possessions and gave them to the poor, 

* Bkagavad-Gitd, iv. 1, 2, distinctly says that it was a 
K^triya religion. 

t e.g. by Monier Williama, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 1889, 
p. 82 a. 

J Religions of India, p. 418. 

I BopodSva, the reputed author of the Bhdgavata PurdXM, 
belouga to the poet-reformation period (18th cent.). 

I e.g. only one prince of the Valabhi kini^, Dhruvaeena i. 
(a.d. 626), is called a Bhagavata. The othere were Mahd4vi^ae, 
or wornhippen of Siva. Cf., however, the remarks on Siva 
bhakti, below. 


and even the poorest would lay aside a bundle of 
sticks to light a fire for some chance wandering 
saint. Nor were these converts confined to the male 
sex. Of <levout and honourable women there were 
nut a few—Mira Bai, the queen-poet of Udaipur, who 
gave up her throne rather than join in the bloody 
worship of Siva; BahkH, the poor woodcutters 
wife, who could not be tempted by a purse of gold ; 
the clnuste Sura.surl with her tiger guardian; 
Gane.sa Denlnl, the queen of Madhnkara S&hi of 
Orehha, wlio hid the wouml intlicted by a mad 
ascetic, lest her husband should take iiuliscrimi- 
nating vengeance; the penitent Magdalen of 
Delhi, who gave her life and the only art that she 
pos.sessed, lier dancing, to the service of the deity 
in whom she had Uiken refuge ; and many others. 
Of men, there were Hari-dAsa, the sweet singer, to 
hear whom Akhar disguised himself os a menial 
servant and travelled far; Nanda-dasa, the hymn- 
writer, w hose last words were a prayer that his 
soul might stand ‘very close and near’ the 
Adored ; Chaturbhuja, the apostle to the savage 
Gonds, who taught that right initiation meant 
‘being born again’; Gopftla, who when smitten 
on one cheek turned the other to the siniter; 
Vilvamahgala, who looked after a woman to lust 
after her, and, l»ecau.se his eye offended him, ma<le 
himself blind ; the unnamed king, who for the same 
rea.son cut off his right hand and cast it from him ; 
SQra-ddsa, the blind bard of Agra ; and, nio.st 
famous of all, perhaps the greatest poet that India 
has produced, Tulasi-d&sa, the teller of the tieeds 
of Bama. * 

The question naturally ari.ses, whence did 
liAmilnanda receive the inspiration that produced 
this marvellous change ; and an attempt is made to 
answer it in the following paragraphs. 

5- Influence of Christianity. —Tne que.stion as to 
how far Christianity has inlluenceil the Bhnkti^ 
vulrgn has l>€en much discussed. We have seen 
that it must now be taken as settled that the idea 
of bhakti is native to India, and that the existence 
of Bhilgavata monotheism cun he traced back to 
very ancient times. It is still, however, open to 
us to consider the possibility of posb-Cvhristian 
Bhagavatism being affected by the cognate teach 
ings of the Western form of belief. The facts 
appear to be as follows : 

Large colonies of Nestorian Christians and Jew's 
migrated to the Malabar Coast in the 6tli cent. 
A.D., and settled in Southern India in the early 
centuries of our era. 'fhe former have been there 
ever since. They had a bishop at Kalyana on the 
Malabar Coast in the 6th cent., and another of 
their settlements w'os at the present shrine of 8t. 
Thom^, near Madras. There is a respectable 
tradition that the Apostle Thomas actually 
preached in North-Western India, and at any rate 
it is certain that the parts of Asia immediately 
adioining bad many Cfhristian inhabitants. Not 
only was there in the early centuries of our era 
free and regular communication between India 
and the West, both by sea and overland, but 
during the same period India was more than once 
invaded from the North-West. In the year A.D. 
639 the famous Indian king Sll&ditya of Kanauj, 
a patron of the Bh&cavatas, received a party of 
Syrian Christians, headed by the missionary 
Alopen, at his court, t The author of the Dabistdn, 

* All these examples are taken from the Bhakta-mdla (cf. the 
next section). The early writers were perfectly conecious of 
the change effected by the reformation. Hriy& d&sa says, ‘ the 
tree of iThakti was once but a sapling;, that ntight be stunted 
by a sing;le kid. . . . Now it hath climbed to the sky, with its 

f ;lory spread manifest over the earth ; for the basin from which 
ts roots drew moisture was the bosom of the Holy. . . . Mark 
well its ^owth. Once but a feeble thing; now, shiui^ed to its 
trunk, contentedly sway the mighty elephants of the paalons ’ 
(Bhakti-rasa-bodhini, 6). 

t Edkins, Atheneewn, July 8, 1880, p. 8. See Ikkakusu, 
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which was written in 1645, describes (iii. 312 f.) how, 
when travelling India, he had ‘greatly frequented 
the meetings of Hindus, Jews, Magians, NazAreans, 
and Muselmans’; and speaking of tlie Vedas, he 
says (ii. 45) that every one who pleases may derive 
from them arguments in favour of his particular 
creed, whether that creed be ‘ Hinduism, Judaisni, 
Christianity, lire-worship, tlie tenets of theSonites, 
or those of the IShlfl,s, etc.’ 

Finally, there were the Jesuit missions to India 
in the latter part of the 16lh cent., and their 


read the orthodox liturgy of the festival of Kf^na’s 
birthday. The old legends of the birth and child- 
liood are perfectly wml known, but, as long ago 
shown by Weber, the ritual does not adhere to 
them. It actually alters the story in material 
facts to make it agree with the narratives of the 
nativity as contained in tlie e«arly cliapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. Vallabha found this 
child-worship current in Mathura, and a<ij^ted it 
to the needs of liis own Kf^’^na-bJuikti. As Hopkins 
p. 167) says: 


arrival at the court of the Emperor Akbar in the 
year 1580. They had churches in Agra, Delhi, 
and I^ahore till Shah Jahan came to the throne 
in 1628, and the Delhi church survived till the 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1789. We thus see that 
from the first centuries of our era Chri.stianity has 
always been present in India, and that, lx)th in the 
Nortn and in the South, Hindus had every oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming acquainted with itn tenets. 

Although there are many remarkable verbal 
coincidences, it is improbable that the latest parts 
of the BJt/igavad-Giia contain passages suggested 
by our Scnpture.s. A.s for the earlier jKjrtions, 
chronology renders it irnjMjssible. Hut in one of 
the latest passages of the Mahahhurata^ written 
at least three hundred years after Christ, if not 
con.sitlerably later, there is an account of a visit 
paid by three saints to a ‘ White Continent,’ 
where the peoi*le were of feir comj)lexion, and 
endowed with a perfect bluikii that did not 
exist in India. A description i.s given of their 
worshin which certainly suggests reminiscences 
of a Christian religious service, and many be¬ 
lieve that the pa.s.sage is based upon the tales 
of travellers wlio ha<l come across ('hristian 
communitie.s in those parts of Asia which lie north 
of the Hindu Kusli. llesides this, there are other 
passages in the later parts of the Mahdbh/irata 
w'hich it is difficult to believe are not borrowed 
from our Gospels, especially from that of St. John. 
These have V>een collected by Hopkins [India Old 
and p. 145fl‘.). Two of hi.M examples may be 

cited here. Krsna, the incarnate Deity, is desenbed 
as ‘ the unlsirn (t.«. the eternal) and ancient one, 
the only son of Gml, born of a virgin, very nart of 
God ’; and again, it is said of him that * He, the 
guardian of his flock, the sinless God, the Lord of 
the world, consenttvl to the death of (himself and) 
his race that he might fulfil the words of the seers.’ 
A striking innovation, dating from about the 6th 
cent. A.D., was the divinity attributed by the 
BhAgavatas to the child Kr^fna. Hitherto he had 
been a religious teacher and a w'arrior, regarding 
whose childiiood, as is usual in such cases, legends 
not essential to his character had accumulated. But 
from the 6th cent, onwards the greatest prominence 
ia given to his childish miracles and freaks, anti to 
his adolescent pastoral life in the country round 
MathurA. It is the infant god, the bambino, 
brought up among the cowherds of Gokula, who is 
now a favourite object of worship. His mother 
DevakI, hitherto hardly mentioned, is now 
portrayed, like a Madonna lactans, suckling the 
infant Kr^na. His birth coincides with a massacre 
of the innocents, and we have other and new 
legends of ‘ the restoration to life of a woman s 
son, the healing of a cripple, and the pouring of a 
box of ointment over K^^nA* (Hopkins, op. cit. p. 
163). Kennedy [JRAS, 1907, p. 951 ff.) suggests 
that all this is a Hindu adaptation of the Christian 
•tones brought into the Gangetic BoAb by Gujar 
inunigrants from the North-NN est. hether these 
legends have been borrow'ed or not may possibly 
be doubted, but all hesitation vanishes when we 

t uina, p. xxviU., not® 8. It wm at the court of this t^t 
the poet^isoa refers to ths presence ofBhfcgavatas and P&Acha- 
rfttrae (ifarfedkarita, tr. Oowell and Thomas, p. 286). 


* So decided is the alteration and so direct is the connexion 
between this later plmse of Krishnaism end the Christianity 
of the early centuries of our era, that it is no expression of 
extravajfant fancy but a sober historical statement that In al] 
probability the Hindus of this cult of the Madonna and Child 
nave in reality, though unwittingly, been worshipping the 
Christ-child for fully a thousand yearn ’ 

The religion of Rama presents other aspects of 
the case. We have seen that the modern worship 
of the incarnate liama commenced with the 
teaching of KamAnuja, and was spread over 
Northern India by Kamananda and his followers. 
In Ramanuja's liu\e the (diristians of St. Thoin^ 
had become paganized. They had given up 
baptism, while they retained the Eucharist; and 
a kind of mixed, or rather joint, worship, half 
Christian and half Hindu, had established itself in 
the ancient shrine. That Ramanuja and his 
followers imbihed much of this teaching admits, 
to the i)resent writer at least, of but little doubt. 
Owing to the similarity of the ground ideas of 
‘ faitii ’ and bhakti, it would indeed l>e extra¬ 
ordinary if the two religions, once brouglit into 
contact, had not influenced each other. Tliat the 
Hinduism influenced the Christianity has been 
established as an historical fact, and that alone 
show’s the jjrobability of the converse also being 
true. According to Indian tradition, RamAnuja 
was born, brou^it up, and spent the l>est part of 
his life near St. Thome. In Ids early years lie w’as 
a VeilAntist, and while he was still a voung man 
it was in this neighbourhoo<i that he became 
converted to Bhftgavatism, thought out his system¬ 
atized qualified monism, refuted in a famous 
discussion his old Vedftntist teacher, and suttered 
much persecution.* Much the same as in the 
case of early Christianity, it is to RamAnuja’s 
pensecution and fliglit from Conjeeverara that 
Bhagavatism owes its accej^tance over the peater 
part of India. Except the sects founded by 
Vallabha and Hari-vaiii^, the conditions of which 
w'ere altogether peculiar, the other churches have 
comparatively little influence bipyond the localities 
in which they arose. But the Sri-sampradaya had 
within it a driving force that carrieif it all over 
India from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya. Its 
special characteristic was the importance given to 
faith in a personal God, and particularly to Rama- 
chandra represented as an incarnation of the 
Adorable, still retaining the same personality in 
heaven, remembering and sympathizing with the 
sorrows and trials of humanity. It is true that 
bhakti also plays a prominent r61e in the other 
churches ; hut it lias not, w’ith the exception of the 
two sects just mentioned, acquired the supre^ne 
importance in them that it has gained in the bri- 
saihpradAya. That this is owing to the view 
taken of the personality of Rama-chandra is self- 
evident; and thougli it cannot be said that the 
attributes with which he has been clothed are 
strange to the old epic accounts of him, still 
Christian influence may reasonably be claimed for 
the stress laid upon them to the comparative 
exclusion of others. The root conception of the 
• The Blmilarity of the cases of ^niinuja and Ma<tova j 
worth noting. Both were converts from Vedintism, and toth 
were within reach of Christian influence. Madhva was a man 
S Udi’i, cloi^ to Kalyapa. where there was an o*d Christian 
bishopric. 
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Deity Ims been profoundty niodified. The noble 
and pious hero lias become a God of love {Svpd/xetfos 
0 vfxraOi'jirai rafr daOft'fiaLS The love, liiore- 

ever, is timt of a father for his children, not that 
of a man for a maid, as in the ardent bhukti of 
Vallabha and Hari-vaiii^i. 

Another j)oint of coincidence is worth noting— 
the institution of the nuilutprnsdda^ or sacramental 
meal. Such meals are found in many religions, 
but the procedure of those partaken of by the 
members of the Srl-saihoradaya shows joints of 
agreement with the Christian Eucharist that 
cannot l>e mere matters of chance.* The con¬ 
secrated elements are even reserved for admini¬ 
stration to the sick, and the communion, which is 
shared in only by those who feel theimselves 
worthy, is followed by a love-feast attended by all 
memliers of the sect present at the time. 

l>ut it is in the literature of the church that we 
find the most evident reminiscences of Christi¬ 
anity. Kabir, one of Kamananda’s twelve apostles, 
sneaks of the Word in language which is but a para¬ 
phrase of the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel, 
and quotes sayings of our Lord almo.st verbatim. 
The authorized text-book of all believers—the 
Bhakta-iiidla —also contains numerous parallels to 
the sayings of our Lord. Attention has been draw'n 
to several of these in the prece<iing section, and 
they need not be repeated. Here we may notice 
another alteration of an old legend—an alteration 
to make it agree with an occurrence of the most 
solemn hour of Christian history. In the Maful- 
hhdratay Kr^na is represented as washing the feet 
of Brahmans. The story, as altered by the 
Bhakta-nu'ila, makes the incarnate Go<l wash the 
feet of the disciples. In another story, wliich is 
specially mentioned as ‘ beloved, but hitherto not 
well-known,’ a poor wretch is taken in and 
honourably entreated because he is a stranger, and 
therefore equivalent to Rama. He is then told 
that if he has faith he can walk on the sea. He 
has faitli, and does so. 

It is possible that everything was not necessarily 
taken from the Nestorian Christians. There was 
free intercourse by sea between Christian countries 
and Southern India, and this may account for 
other coincidences, in which it is not always easy 
to say which side has borrow ed from which. Such 
is tl)e fact that the word employed in India, both 
by Sankara and Ramanuja, for the j>ersonal Deity 
was /.sVira, the exact equivalent of the Greet 
Ku/)tos. 'riiis may possibly be a pre-Christian 
coincidence. In e<arly Chri.stianity there was the 
same remarkable reverence for spiritual teachers 
that we have observed in Bliagavatism. According 
to the Didache, such a teacher was to be ‘ known as 
the Lord.’ In both religions there wa.s the same 
extravagant belief in tlie mystic power attaclied 
to the name of the incarnate God. Thomas ii 
Kempis speaks of the ‘ holy utterance, short to 
read, easy to retain, sweet to think upon, strong 
to protect,’ iust as Tulasi-dasa praises ‘the two 
gracious syllables, the eyes as it were of the soul, 
easy to remember, satisfying every wish, a gain in 
this world and felicity in the next.’! In l>oth 
religions there are the same discu.s.^ion.s as to the 
lelative efficacy of faith and works, and as to the 
truth of the opposing doctrines of ‘ irresistible ’ 
and ‘ co-operative grace.’ The change in the Indian 
idea of sin is also noteworthy. Till Ramfinuja’s 
time, sin was disobedience to the rules of religion 
laid down in text-books, and was to be avoided as 
entailing certain consequences in a future life. 
Since then it has been defined as anything not 

• For the whole procedure see Westcott, KaMr and the 
Kabir Panth, 1908, p. 127. 

t For further C'hristixui examples see Qrowse, Translation of 
T%Ua»i'da$a'$ Rdmayarj-a, i. Do. 24. 


done in faith. Sin is sin liecause it is inconipatiblo 
with the nature of the incanqite God of Love, and, 
a.s quoted in the abstract of Stindilya’s work given 
aU^ve on p. 539, even goo<l works not done in 
bhakti partake of the nature of sin. Each of those 
instances of agreement taken singly might be an 
accident, but tlieir cumulative ellcct, combimNl 
with the w'liole stylo and tone of the modern 
bhakti literature, is irresistible. 

The political history of India at thi.s period must 
also be taken into account. Maiimvld of Ghazni’a 
seventeen invasions commenced in A.u. lOUl. He 
was succeeded by dynasty after dynasty of 
Mti.salitiAn conquerors, broken in 1398 by the 
terrible siillcring entailed by the inva.sion of J imiir. 
Not till Akhar ascended the throne in 1556 hml 
the Hindus peace, and a century later the oppre.s- 
sion W7ia renewed by Aurangzib (y.v.). For more 
than five centurie.s, from 1001 to 1556, India lay 
prostrate and bleeding under the feet of conquerors 
of alien race and alien religion. This w'as the 
period of the reformation. 

To .sum up the foregoing :—It is certain that in 
the early centuries of our era Christians visitetl 
India, and were received at a royal court. It is 
extremely probable that the inhabitants of 
Northern India were ocmiainted with the early 
Christianity of Bactria and the neighbouring parts 
of Central Asia, that they greatly respected it, 
and that they admitted tliat its professors f) 08 sessed 
bhakti to a degree more perfect than that which 
ever existed in their own country. It is {Kissible, 
and |>erhaps probable, that the worship of the 
infant Krsna w a.s a local axlaptatiou of the w’orsliip 
of the infant CJirist introduced to India from the 
North-We.st, and the ritual of Krona’s birth- 
festival has certainly borrow'od from Christian 
authorities. But it waus in Southern India tliat 
Christianity, as a doctrine, exercised tlie greatest 
influence on Hinduism generally. Altliough the 
conceptions of the fatherhood of God and of bhakti 
were indigenous to India, tliey receiveni an immense 
impetus owing to the beliefs of Cliristian coni- 
munities reacting iijsjn the me<li(eval BliAgavata 
reformers of the South. Witli thi.s leaven, their 
teaching sw'ept over Hindu.stan, bringing halm and 
liealing to a nation gasping in its death-throe-* 
amid the horrors of alien invasion. It is nut over 
stating tlie case to say that in this reformation 
India re discovered faith and love; and the fact of 
this discovery accounts for the passionate entliusi 
asm of tlie contemporary religious writings. In 
them w’e beliold the profoundest dejAlis of the 
human heart laid hare with a simplicity and free 
dom from 8elf-cou8cion.snes.s unsurpa-ssed in any 
literature w ith width the writer is acquainted. 

6. Muhammadan influence.—The syncretism of 
the Bhagavata religion has not stopped at (Jhristi- 
ai\ity. The later reformers, some of whom w'ere 
C4*nvert8 from Islam, also imiKirted into it the 
elements of ^Cdiism, which will readily bo re¬ 
cognized, and are universally acknowledged. It is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether a partii ular 
sectarian doctrine has been borrow’ed from it or 
from Christianity. ^Ofiism itself has been in¬ 
fluenced by Christian mysticism, and the doctrine 
of i^ivine love which is its distinguishing mark is 
so akin to the teaching of the reformed bhakti- 
churches that it could hardly fail to inlluence tlie 
teaching of those Bliftgavatas wdiose youth had lieen 
passed in a Musalrnan atmosphere. But ^Qfiism 
did not influence Bhi\gavatism until it had reached 
Northern India, and, being little known in the 
South, it never inspired the ground doctrine oi 
any one of the four churohes. 

7 . Bhakti directed to Siva.—It may be stated 
as a broad rule that all the followers of the Indian 
bhakti-mdrga are Vaii^navas. Siva, the othei 
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^reat deity of Indian worship, is associated with | 
ideas too terrihlc to suggest loving <levotion. | 
There are, however, in Soutliern India, Saiva | 
sects which practise a bfiakti cult. We have seen j 
how the Vaii^nava Bhauavatisin of Nortliern India ! 
became infected with llrahmaism in the lirst few 
centuries of our era. In Sou them India the 
stricter BhAjjavataa, who desired to retain their 
inoi)otheiBin intact, began to direct their devotion 
to Siva in preference to Vi^nu, who was now, in 
the North, partly identified with the pantheistic 
BrAhma.* It is jnost nrobable that in this way 
there arose the ^’weL-h/iakti now sometimes met 
with in the South. Siva was even provided with 
incarnations, such as Virabhadra, in imitation of 
those of Vi^nu, to whom the love and devotion 
could be directed. 

It may l)ere be mentioned that all Indian sects 
agree that Sankara, the promulgator of Vedantism, 
was an incarnation of Siva. Bhagavata doctors 
get over the dilliculty by explaining that, when 
the world was tilled with Buddhism and other 
heresies, the Bhagavat directed aiva to become 
incarnate and to preach a false doctrine invented 
by himself, so as to turn people from the Bhagavat, 
and tims manifest his glory by the consequent 
destruction of unl>elievers. In other words, 
followers of Vedantism were bom to be damned 
for the greater glory of a gracious and merciful 
God. 

The Sittars (g'.v.), a Tamil sect, may also be 
^oted in this connexion. Although nominal 
Saivas, they are strict monotheists, who teach 
that ‘(iod and love are the same.’ There are 


wrilLvn, including uiOMt of his mistakes. Of more modem 
works which tonLain orifKMnal research, F, S. Growse's 
Mathura, a Dintrict Mtmoxr'i (Allahabad, IBSO), {fives much 
valuiihie information which will not be found elsewhere. 
E. W, Hopkins’s Jieliffwnit of india (Boston and Ivondon, 1902), 
is also replete with new material collected from many sources, 
and illumined by many su^ruestive remarks. Among works 
written by natives of India, the Hhalcta mala ot NSibha-dasa, 
w’ith its commentary hy Priya-dasa, is all-important. It has 
(ften been printed in the original and also translated Into 
nodcrn Indian languages, A convenient Hindi paraphrass Is 
/he lihakta kalpadruifia of Pratapa Siihha (Lucknow, 1884). It 
IS impossible to urulorstand reformed P>hagavati8ro without a 
familiarity with the contents of the Bhakta-iruila, but its many 
difficulties have hitherto deterred most students from the tasa 
of studying it. The late Hari^chandra of Benares, who was a 
devout Bhii^avata, wrote a number of works in Hindi dealing 
with the history of his religion. The more important are the 
Vaifx^ava-mrvatva, the VaUabhiya-Harvasva, and biographies 
of Rslmanuja and Vallahha. These, as well as the Bhakli-^tra- 
vaijayanti and the Tadiya-ttai-vcusva, (icHri be found in a collection 
of his works published at intervals during the closing decade of 
the 19th cent, at Bknkipur, and entitled the tlarUchandra-kcUd. 

For Early Christianitv in India, see A. C. Burnell in IA Ui. 
808, iv. 1.03, v. 25. A. Weber in his well-known articles on the 
EraxMjanmdftami (Eng. tr, in IA ill, 21, etc., vl 161, etc.) 
deals with the ritual of the Kf^ya birth-festival; and although 
all his arguments are not now accepted, his main results are 
universally admitU'd to be true. An article by the present 
writ-er (who does not adhere U) all the details then advanced by 
him) on ‘Modern Hinduism, and its Debt to tbe Nestorians,' in 
JJiAS, 1907, may be read lor tbe sake of the discussion to 
which it gave rise, and which is printed In the same volume. 
See also f, Kennedy, *The Child Kp^ya, Christianity, and the 
Oujars,’ ib. p. 951 ff. The most complete and sane summary of 
tbe whole question is Hopkins's ‘Christ in India,’ in India Old 
and (.Sew York and London, 1902). it is, of course, earlier 
than the two papers lust mentioned. The Bhilgavata doctrine 
of works is dealt with by G. A. Grierson in J HAS, 1908, p. 

83711. George A. Grierson. 

BHANGI.—The sweeper or scavenger caste of 
Hindustan, who at the Census of 1901 numbered 


other instances in Southern India of attempts to 
reconcile Saivi.sm with Bhafmvatism. The most 
important of these is the Brahma'Sampradflya, 
founded by M^-dliva, already described. Regard¬ 
ing the true Siva-6Aa>t<i, which is professedly a 
cult of Siva or his incarnations, very little is 
known, and the subject deserves more study than 
it has hitherto received. 

LiTBaiTTJiUi.—The official Sanikrlt lext-booka of the Bhaktl- 
niArga ore the BfiOkti-riUrat, and the N&rada Bhakti- 

iutras. Both are qtiite modern works. The text of the former 
woe edited by J. R. Bsllantyne in 1861, and translated by EL B. 
Cowell in 1878, both appeaHng in the BiblioHuca Indica of the 
Asiatic Society of Benj»l. HarKchandra (see below) wrote a 
Hindi version of the work under the title of the 

Bha^i-nttra-vaijayantx, and of the Niroda under the title of 
the Tadiya-$arvaitra. 

There is no European work dealing with the subject os a 
whole. The earlleet account of the doctrines of the Bhigavatos 
Is that given by Colebrooke, read in 1827, and published in the 
first volume of the T'ranMaciumi of the HAS. Like everything 
that came from his pen, it Is scholarly and accurate, and in some 
particulars has l>een the foundation of all subseauent accounts 
of the lih&gavaU religion. It was re-published in his 3/w.c«(- 
laneouM Etttaya, 1837 (I. 437 ff.). The history of the origin of this 
form of belief was first given by R. G. Bhandarkar in his ftrj^ort 
on tha Search for Sanslrif ManxutcripU in the Bombay Preeidency 
during the rear ISSit-SU (Bombay, 1887) p. 68 ff., and, more 
fully. In 'The RiminuJIya and the BhkgavaU or PallcharAtra 
Systems,’ in Verhandlungm dee vil. intemationaUn Orient, 
aiisten^ongrosou (Arlschs Section) (Vienna, 18M), p. 101 ff- 
His views were adopted and developed by R. G^be in ^e 
Introduction to his German tr. of the Bhagavad Gitd (Ulptlg, 
1906). L. Barnett, In the Introduction to his Eng, tr. of the 
■erne work, has given on independent and shorter account of the 
cult of Vksudeva, In which much valuable information will be 
found that lay outside the lines of Oarbe’s thesis. An abstract 
of the Edrdyajiiya, with an Introduction by G, A. Grierson, 
win be found In the/A, 1908. 

For lUmknuJa, see the specUl Mtlde. ’IJie bwt a^unt ol 

his qualified monism will be found in pt. 1. of G. Thibaut s tr. 
of the yeddnta^rae (SBK, xxxiv., Oxforf, 1890). For the othei 
three reformers and the churches founded by them, m well os foi 
tbe various seoU, see the sywcUl articlee, 


which originally appeared In vols. xvi, and xvii. of the Anatu 
RssearcAes ( 1828 -^*^published, London, 1881). Although tc 
a c«rtiiiD extent mlt of date, Wilson's work must sUll be the 
fooSSuSon for aU Inquirers into modem 

popular works on the subject ore mere r^chauff^s of what he 
*01 Hopkins, Religiont c/India, p. 488. 


656,668. The caste probably takes its name, on 
account of the drunken habits of its members, from 
Skr. bhah^a, ‘ hemp.’ With the Bhangis may also 
be conveniently grouped other scavenger tribes of 
Northern India—the ChOhra (probably from Hindi 
churd‘jhdrndt ‘ to sweep up rubbish the Qal&l- 
khor, ‘one to whom any kind of food is lawful*; 
and the M eh tar, or ‘ prince,’ a mock honorific term 
for this and other menial occupations. This group 
of castes numbered in all, at the Census of 1901, 
2,168,594. As regards distribution, the vast ma¬ 
jority of them w'ere found in the Panjab (1,316,517) 
and in the United Provinces (461,993). In Bengal 
they number only 40,971, their duties being per¬ 
formed in this province by still more degraded 
tribes, such as the Dom (j.v.) and the Hari (o.v.). 
Classified according to religion, about three- 
fourths profess to be Hindus and nearly one-fourth 
Muhammadans, the small balance calling them¬ 
selves either Sikhs or Animists. But the more 
respectable Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs 
utterly refuse communion in worship or in the 
social observances of life to people whom they 
regard as out-castes, and believe that their touch, or 
even their mere presence, involves pollution. 

The sweeper ca.stes, as a whole, are the modern 
representatives of the Chandalaof Maiiu {Institutes, 
X. 12, 29, 30), who are regarded by the lawgiver as 
the offspring of a Sudra father and a Brahman 
woman, thus marking the Aryan abhorrence of 
marriage relations between women of the ruling 
race and men of the conquered Dravddian races. 
They acquired the title of Anta-vasin or Ante- 
vAsin, because they were required to dwell outside 
the limits of the home.stead. Their sole wealth 
must be dogs and asses—both animals which the 
orthodox Hindu still regards as impure. Then 
clothes must be made out of the cereclouis of the 
dead ; their dishes must be broken pots, and their 
omamento of rusty iron. No one who is careful of 
his religious duties must bold any intercourse with 
them, and they must marry among themselves—a 
rule which probably dates from early Buddhist 
times, when caste was only in the making. By day 
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they may roam ahout to seek work ; they must be 
distinf;uishe<l llie l>atl|i;es of the Rajfi, and they 
must carry out tlie corpses of any wlio die without 
kindred. They shoultf always be employed to slay 
those whom the law sentences to be put to death, 
and they may appropriate the clothes of the slain, 
their l)eds, and their ornaments. 

The word Chav(jlAla, probftbJy a Dravidlan term, but iome- 
tiinesderived from iheSkr. cAat»(/a, Vruel,’ ‘mischievous,* 

is nowadays used only in a contumelious sense, arid the so-called 
ChaydAla caste of Ben^ral call themselves N^inasiidm ; and their 
higher sulKlivisions, with characteristic jealousy, apply the 
title Chapd^la to the lower, who in their turn j»as8 it on to the 
l^m. In short, the title Chagcjala may have i)een a gfeneric 
title for the meaner non-Aryan races, who at an early }>eriod 
were reduced to servitude, and compelled to perform the 
more odious duties in the Aryan commonwealth. But at the 
present time the viler duties assij^ned to the Cha^Kjila of Manu 
—the conveyance of corpses and the task of artimj os public 
executioners—have passed to the E>oms, and tlie Bi»aii-,ria now 
owe their social degradation to their performajme of the duties 
of scavengering. The rise of the present Biiangi caste seems, 
from the names applied to the caste and its subdivisions, to 
date from the early period of Muhammadan rule, and their 
appearance indicates that they are a mixture of various races, 
who for some reason or another have incurred social ostracism. 

1. r/tc cult of Lai The Bhangi legends 

and rit^ of worship centre round the person of 
their saint, Lai Beg, about whom many wonderful 
tales are told. From the ma.ss of folklore con¬ 
nected with him little ean he dehnilely iiscertained. 
He has been connected with tlie rCik^hasa, or 
demon, Arunakarat, and as Anina in Skr. is a title 
of the sun, and lal in Persian means ‘ red,’ some 
connexion has t>een trace<l between hi.s cult and 
earlier Hindu beliefs. Others would connect LaI 
Beg with the lal Bhikshu, or red-clad monk of 
Buadhi.st times; and he is also in some inexplicable 
way mixe<l up with the cult of VAlmiki, the poet- 
sage who coinpileil the epic of the KAmAyana, an<l 
who has also been adopte«l lis their patron deity by 
low ca.stes like the Aheria (< 7 . 1 ;.) ana Bahelia {q.v,). 
In the names of the tribal sections some vague 
indications of totemism appear, but these must not 
he pressed too far. 

2. Other Bhangi (UitUs.—'Vhe Bbangl.n, as might 
he expecte<l from the mixed origin of the caste, 
follow a combination of ditl'erent faiths. The basis 
of their religion is the characteristic Animi.sm of 
the Dravidians, but to this they have adde^l ele¬ 
ments derived from other sources. In the United 
Provinces a large number of them worship as their 
patron saint LaI Beg, and with him is combined 
or confounded the PachpiriyA {q.v.) cult of the 
Pafichoh Plr, or five saints. In Central India LaI 
Beg has no temple, but is often represented in 
villages by a flat stone upon which two footprints 
are carvea, and over them a rude mud shelter, 
marked by a red flag, is often erected. In RAj- 
putAna, when sacrifice is being ofl’ered to him, they 
cut the throat of the fowl victim in MusalmAo 
fashion {fmldl). 

Higher up the Ganges valley their favourite 
saint is Gflga, or ZAhir Pir, who, they believe, 
possesses the power of healing the blind, lunatics, 
and lepers, and bestowing offspring upon barren 
wives. His shrine is a small round building with 


and lepers, and bestowing offspring upon barren 
wives. His shrine is a small round building with 
a courtyard, decorated with flags hung from the 
neighbouring trees, and provided with poles, one 
of which is appropriated as a perch for the deity 
whenever he attends in answer to the prayers of 
his devotees. The offerin" to him is a leaf or 
branch of a sacred tree and some CTains of millet. 
The cenotaph is nibbed with sandalwood, which 
imbibes the powers of the saint, and is taken away 
and used as a cure in various maladies. Some- 
times a goat is offered, and the meat is consumed 
by the worshippers. Another favourite Bhangi 
saint is GhAzI MiyAh, supposed to be a MusalmAn 
hero slain in one of the early invasions of Oudh. 
His ‘marriage’ is his most important feast, and 
there seems some reason to suspect that it is a 


survival of the rite of symbolic marriage of the 
earth, the Mother, with her male counterpart, the 
object of the rite being the promoting of the fer- 
tility of the earth, one of the leading features of 
the Dravidian religion. The Bhangis venerate 
besides these a host of deified ghosts or spirits, gener¬ 
ally those of the locality in which they hapt>en to 
reside. Those who are professing Muhammadans 
add to the monotheistic creeil of Islam a uuiii- 
ber of l)elief8 derived from the more primitive 
Animism. 

3. The religion of the Ifaldlkhors, —The creed of 
the ilalAlkhors has less MusalmAn admixture, and 
more closely resembles that of the pom and his 
kinsman the BAhsphoy (q.v.)- 

4. The religion of the Panjdb Chuhrds. - The 
religion of tlie ChflnrAs of the PanjAb is equally 
involved and perplexing, and the researches of 
Maclagan have done little more than increase the 
mystery by which it is surrounded. In the Sir.sa 
district, they, like their brethren in the United 
Provinces, worship LAl Beg, a god without form or 
dwelling-place. The worshijqier makes a small 
shrine of earth, and puts over it a stick with a 
piece of cloth as a flag, offers a little butter or 
grain as a sacrilice, and prays to be delivered from 
sickneas and other trouble. The Chflljras are said 
not to believe in the transmigration of souls; but 
they say that the good go to heaven after death, 
where they spend their time bathing and sitting at 
ease, and enioy happiness ; wliile the bad go to 
hell, vvhere they are tormente<.l with wounds and 
(ire until the deity is pleased to release them. 
How much of these beliefs is original and how 
much ha-s been derive<i from Hindu, Mu.salmAn, or 
even Christian 8ourco.s, it is impossible to say. By 
other accounts they seem to Indieve in a Supreme 
Being, with whom LaI Beg is only an intercessor. 
They are .said also to have famify.goils (hUdeo), 
whose names they never divulge, and to whom 
offerings are made on holidays, and at births and 
deaths in the family. Possibly this is a form of 
ancestor-worship. In the JAlandhar district VaI- 
miki is said to be known as BAIa ShAh, and his 
shrine is surmountetl by five small pillars, on which 
lamps are lighted every Thursday. When the 
spring harvest is gathered in, the ChflhrAs assemble 
at his shrine, slay a black ram, and prepare a 
quantity of bread. On these they feast, presenting 
part of the food to the deity, and making offerings 
of cloth and small coins, which are taken by the 
attendant at the shrine. 

In the Panjab, when ChflhrAs adopt the Sikh 
faith, they are known as Ma;phabl, ‘the religious.’ 
These Ma^habi Sikhs form a valuable element in 
the Indian army. They, like all converts, are 
particularly scrupulous in religious matters, but 
most Sikhs of other castes keep them at a distance. 
When a ChahrA is circumcised and Ijecoraes a 
Muhammadan, he is ordinarily known by the title 
of Mu^alll. ‘the righteous,’ or KotAnA. But the 
faith of IslAm sits lightly upon such people, and 
their religious fervour largely depends upon the 
price of grain. When times are good, the ChahrA 
adopts IslAm, and is admitted to the privilege of 
smoking with Muhammadans. When times change 
for the worse, and he is in straits to find a living, 
he often relapses into his original ChahrA beliefs, 
because he thus gains a wider range of diet, being 
allowed to eat carrion and lizards. If times im¬ 
prove, he again repeats the MusalmAn creed (ka- 
lima), and becomes again a Mu^alli. 

LirsRATTTs*,—For Bengal,on RaeM,Ca9tet,and 
Tradenof Kantpni ftenynl, 188^1, 338 IT.; for the Unlle<i Provinces 
Greeven, Heroes Five. 1896; Crooke, Tribee and Castes issm 
1. 259; Popular Religion and Folk-lore, 1896, t 206 ff.; lor the 
PsnJAb, MacUgan. Panjdb Census Report, 1801 I 200 ff * 
Temple, Legends afths Paiddb, toL L, im, poaHm •* Purser’ 
Settlement Riivrt of JdUtnahar Dkwicit, OSf.f^oted in Norik 
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Indian !SoU$ and Queri^n, il, 164 f.; Punjab NoUa and Querieg, 
Iv. 203 f.; for VVeHtorn India, Central India Cenaua Report, 
ltK)l, L 88; Rajputana Cenms Report, 1901,1. uo. 

Orooke 

BHARHUT or BHARAHUT (the proper form 
of the name seems to be Barhut, but some write 
it Bharaiit and Barhiiat).—A village situated in 
Baghelkhand, 95 miles hJ.W. of Allahab&d, in 
Northern India, famous as the site of the great 
Buddhist diHcovere<l here by Cunningham in 

1873. The stupa, cireular in form, was surrounded 
by a splendid carved railing with four openings 
towards the four cardinal points. It was thus 
dividetl into four nuadrants, each of which con¬ 
sisted of sixteen pillars, joined by three crossbars, 
and covered by a massive stone coping. At each 
entrance the rail was exten«ie<l, to form, as Cun¬ 
ningham believe<l, a gigantic suxiMika, or mystic 
cross. On each side was a splendid ornamental 
arch, or torana. The medallions of these pillars 
are filled with most interesting sculptures—com¬ 
positions of lotus and otlier flowers, and a number 
of scenes derived from Buddhist legend and history. 
Many of these represent scenes taken from the 
J&takas, of which some twenty have been identified 
by SubhOti, Rhys Davids, and Hultzsch. Perhaps 
the most interesting of all is that of the Jetavana 
monastery at Sr^vastl, recording the purchase of 
Jeta’s garden by Anftthapindika, who covered the 
surface of the ground with gohl pieces (Hardy, 
Manual of 1880, p. 219; Kern, Manual 

of Indian Buddhism, 1884, p. 2vS). One bas-relief 
appears to represent a scene in the life of Kama, 
which is supposed by ('umiinghairj to U» by far the 
earliest notice w'hieh we possess of the great solar 
hero and his wdfe. The sculptures, which extend 
over alxuit a century, are ()articnlarly interesting 
as illustrating the dress and social and domestic life 
of the ^>eople of Northern India in tlie period after 
the death of Alexander the Great. They have 
l>een discussed by (iriinwetlel (Buddhist Art in 
India, 1901, 23, 40 fi., 141). 

Images of the Buddha are wholly absent from 
the oluer sculptures at Silnchi and BhArlmt. 

‘Even in where the prc.sence of the I^ord must tx* 

presumed, it is indic»te<l by synibols—footprints, a wheel, a 
seat, or altar, aljove which Is an uinbrt'lln with garlands. A 
W'ene on the sculptures of Ilh4rhut represents Aj.ataKatru 
kneeling before the footprints of the Lord, whereas the inscrip¬ 
tion distinctly says; " AJitaAatru pays his houmge to the Ix)rd 
(Kero, op. cd. 94). 

Among the numerous sculptures, there are no 
nakeil figures, os at Sanchi and Mathura. All, 
and especially the women, are well clad, and their 
heads are generally covered with richly figured 
cloths or broc^es. One gateway and a portion 
of the railing have been removed to the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. 

Cunningham assigns the stupa to the Asoka 
ueriod, somewdiere between B.C, 250 and 200. 
llult/jich reads an inscription mentioning the Sun- 
gas, successors of the Maurya dynasty, on a pillar 
erected by V&tal or Vachhiputra Dhanabhati, 
which gives a date in the 2nd or 1st cent. B.C. 

LfTBRATURB.—Cunningham. The Stupa qf Bharhut: a Bud¬ 
dhist Monument Ornamented udth ynmeroue Sculpture lUue- 
trations of Buddhist Uaend and History in the Third Century 
JI.C.,187»; Porsnsson,llist.of Indian atid Bastem Architecture, 
18W, 84 f. ; Hultasch, Indian Antujuary, xiv. 138 f., xxi. 225; 
Hoernle, tb. x. 11811., xi. 25 fl. ; Anderson, Handbook of the 
Arokmolofficai Coileetions in the Indian Museum, pt. 1. (1883)1 ff. 

\V. Ckooke. 

BHAT, CHARA^I (the former from Skr. bhaita, 
a respectful term applied to a Brfthmnn or man 
of high caste, probably connected with bhartpi, 
* bearer,* ‘ master ’ ; the latter, Skr. chdrarm, * a 
w'anderer,’ ‘a singer’).—The caste of family bards 
and panegyrists, found throughout Northern India, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 385,993, 
of whom 52,164 were described as Muhammatlana, 
And the remainder as Hindus, with a small minority 
professing the Sikh and Jaina faiths. Tod com¬ 


pares them with the Belgic genealogist of Gibbon 
who ‘ riots in all the lust of fiction, and spins from 
his own bowels a lineage of some thousand years.’ 
The Bhats are most numerous in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, but they are found in smaller bodies all 
over Northern India, and a few have penetrated 
as far soutli as Hyderabad. The Charans, again, 
nuiiil>ering at the same Census 74,014, are practi¬ 
cally all Hindus by religion, and are most^ con¬ 
fined t<» tlie Presidency of Bombay and the province 
of Rajputana. 

Ufial,8 arc jjf'nerally supposeti to bo deBcended from a Kpa- 
triya father and a Brahmao widow. They have been connected 
by Nesfteld with ‘ Lhode secularised Brahnians w ho frequented 
the courts of princes and the camps of warriors, recited their 
praisers in public, and kept rcforflK of their genealo^es.’ But to 
this Risley objects that if the Bhfits n{ tlie present day are 
descended from a class of de^'railed ioahmans, if, in other 
words, they are a homof'eneous offshoot from the priestly cla«, 
it is difficult to understand how they come to have a number 
of section.s which are not Brihmanical and which appear to 
resemble rather the terrimrial eroups common among Rajputa. 
Tiiere is no exact parallel to this 8 upj> 08 ed (rase of Brahmana, 
however de'^^raded, gheddiny' their charactenstic series of epo¬ 
nymous sertiens. arid adopting those of aiiotlier type. On the 
other hand, there is nothiny' improbable in the (jonjectnre that 
Raipulft al.s<) may have become bards to the chiefs of their tribe, 
and Risky is inclined to rey;ard Ihetin us u heteroyjeneous group 
made up of Brahman.s and Rajputs, welded into a sinyfle caste 
by virtue of their exercising' identical functions. He grants, 
however, that the inviolability of the Bha^’s i>erson, accepted 
in W't.btcrn India towards the end of the 18th cent., tells in 
favour of their Brahmanical origin, ‘while the theory of Roth 
and Zimmer, that the first germ of the Brahman caste is to be 
sought in the 8iny;er8 of Vedic timM, may perhaps be deemed to 
tell in the same (Jireetion.' 

1. Rdifjion of the United Provinces Bhdts. —In 
the United Provinces those Bhaps who profess 
Hinduism are Hindus of the most orthodox kind, 
being by sect generally Vaishnavas or worshippers 
of Vi.shnu, or ISdktas, followers of the Mother- 
goddesses. But in addition to the god peculiar 
to their sect they worship otlier gods—Siva in the 
form of Gauripati, i.e. ‘lord of Gauri,’ ‘ the white 
one’ (a title of his consort Parvati), BarS Blr, 
Mahabir, and Sarda. Bare Bir, ‘ the great hero,* 
.seems to be the ghost of some deified worthy of 
the tribe. He is honoured by making a plastered 
stjuare in the courtyard, and placing within it 
a lighted lamp. Mahabir, ‘ the great hero,’ is 
another name for HanumAn, the monkey-god. He 
is worshipped by painting a representation of him 
with red lead upon a brass tray, before which 
cakes, sweetmeats, and other bloodless offerings 
are laid. Sarda is a corruption of the name of the 
gmldess Sarasvati, the patron of learning and 
eloquence, who naturally is worship]led by a cAste 
of banls. Side by side with this worship of the 
orthcKiox kind they have adopted some of the 
local Animistic beliefs, as is shown by the cult of 
Birtiya, for whose worship they employ a priest 
from the degraded Chamar or currier caste, who 
sacrifices a young pig, buries the head in the earth, 
and carries oil the rest of the flesh as his perquisite. 
In other districts of the .same Provinces they wor¬ 
ship the Mother-goddess, BhavSni or Uevi, particu¬ 
larly when epidemic disease prevail.s. 

2. Relifjion in Beni/a./.—I d Bihar their relidon 
differs little from that of the average middle-class 
Hindu, representatives of all the regular sects 
being found among them ; and the caste as a whole 
cannot be said to favour the tenets of any particular 
sect. In Easte/n Bengal, however, they are said 
to be mostly Sakti-worshippers. In Bengal, as 
in the United Provinces, they retain traces of 
primitive Animism in the wophip of minor gods, 
who are propitiated with sacrifii es of he-goats, with 
ofl'erings of wheat, sweetmeats, coloured cloth, and 
vermilion, the eatable fKjrtions of the offering be¬ 
ing divided among the members of the household. 

3 . Inviolability of Bhats and Chdrans, — One 
peculiarity common to both BhAte and ChArans is 
their inviolability—a belief based on the combina- 
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tioii in them of the duty of herald with that of bard, 
a principle as old as the days of Homer, when 
Oclysseus spares rhemiiis, the bard (doiiJdi) {OiL 
xxii. 331). It is principally from West India that 
the stories come of what is called trdgu, that is to 
saVf the custom of self-wounding or suicide per¬ 
formed by members of this caste when exposed to 
attack w’hile in charge of treiisure or entrusted 
with other responsible duties. In almost every 
part of Kathiawar, at the entry of villages, are 
to be seen the pdliyd^ or guardian stones, erected 
in honour of Charan men and women who kille<i 
themselves to prevent the capture of cattle, or 
to enforce their restoration by the predatory 
Kathi tribe. The names of the victims, witii 
the date and circumstances of their death, are 
recorded on the stones, and a rude sculpture show's 
the method in w'hich the sacritice was performed, 
the man generally killing himself on horseback 
with sword or spear; the woman transfixing her 
throat with a dagger. In this jiart of the country 
the Chilrans have now somew'hat fallen from their 
high estate on account of permitting widow re- 
marriap and worshipping the local Motliers, Khodi- 
y&r, ‘the mischievous one,’ or AsApdra, ‘she that 
accomplishes desires. ’ 

Lttbratxjrs.— For Bengal, see Ristey, Tribet and Caste4, 1891, 
i. 101; for the United ProN'inces, Crooke, Tribet and Castet of 
tht yorth-Wettem Provinces and Otidh, 1896, U. 25 ; for lUjpu- 
tAn», Itajputana Centxu Report, 1901, i. 141 ; for Bojulwiv, 
Wilson, Indian Caste, it 179ff., Gazetteer, xili. 136 ff. ; for the 
Muhammadan branch of the caste, yorth Indian Notes and 

ii. 67. W. Crooke. 

BHiLS. ;--x. Introduction. — The Bhils (Skr. 
Bhilla, which Caldw'ell [Dmvidian Grammar^, 
464] believes to represent the Dravidiau liilla, 

* bowman,’ from vil, bil, ‘ bow ’) are one of the 
non-Arj'an races of India, usually included under 
the unsatisfactory name ‘ Dravidian,’inhabiting tlie 
hilly country in the West and Central parts of 
the Peninsula. They seem to hav'e been the chief 
of a group of tribes occupying a large portion of 
the mil country, now' included in Mewur, Malwfi., 
Khandesh, and Gujar&t. In the early Sanskrit 
writings they appear to be included under the 
names Pulinaa and Nish&da, general terms applied 
to the non-Aryan races when they came in contact 
with the lighter-coloured race from the north. They 
have been identified with the l^hyllitai (<I'uXXtTai) of 
Ptolemy (VII. i. 66 ; McCrindle, Ancient India ns 
described by Ptolemy, 159 f.), a term which, like 
the Skr. Parria-^avara, seems to have been used to 
denote the ‘ leaf - clad ’ non • Aryan tril)€8, now 
represented by the JuAngs of CnotA NAgpur, in 
the Vindhyan and Satnura ranges, which stretch 
westward from the Gulf of Cambay to the lower 
Ganges valley. Their predominance during early 
times in W. India is implied in the fact that in 
many States in Kajputana, Malwa, and Gujarat, 
when a Rajput chief succeeds to the throne, his 
brow is marked with blood drawn from the toe 
or thumb of a Bhil, by which he secures blood- 
covenant with the early lords of the country, and 
the protection of their priesthood against the local 
evil spirits. The right of giving the blood is 
claimed by certain families, and the fact that the 
person from w hose veins the blcwjd flows is believed 
to die w'ithin a year fails to damp their zeal for 
the maintenance of the custom {Trans. BAS i. 
69). At the Census of 1901 the Bhils numbered 
1,198,843, of whom 569,842 were found in the 
Bombay Presidency, 339,786 in RajputAna, and 
206,934 in the States of Central India. These, 
the three principal groups, difl'er to some degree in 
religion, custom, and culture, and may m con¬ 
veniently treated separately. 

3. Legends of origin.—As a whole, the Bhils 
seem to have preserved little tribal tradition; 


and, of course, they possess no tribal literature. 
Their legendary lore, as we find it, is intended to 
explain their present tlegraded condition. The 
most common account of their origin tells that 
MahAdcva (oiva), sick and unhappy, was one 
day reclining in a shady forest, when a beautiful 
w'oman appeared, the first sight of whom eflected 
a complete cure of all his maladies. The inter¬ 
course hetw'een the god and this stranger resulted 
in the birth of many children. One of the sons, 
who was from infancy distinguished alike by his 
ugliness and vicious habits, slew the favourite 
hull of his father, for w hich crime the angry deity 
cursed him and expelled him from the haunts of 
men to dwell in the w'oods and mountains. His 
descendants have ever since l>eeu known as Bhils 
and Nish Adas—terms that denote outcasts (Mal¬ 
colm, Mem. of C. India*, i. 518 f.; A. K. Forbes, 
A’dj 3/d/d [18^8], 78 fl'.). 

3 . Bombay branch.—These clans are found in 
various parts of GujarAt, os well as in the wild 
region of N. Khandesh and the Dung forests, 
w'here they form one of the most wiue-spread and 
characteristic forest tribes. Their occupation in 
Gujarat, which is typical of the tribe in other dis¬ 
tricts, is that of peasants, labourers, woodmen, 
and watchmen. When they cultivate, they follow 
the custom of periodically burning dow'n patches 
of jungle, and sowing coarse grain crons in the 
ashes ; others collect cateciiu and similar forest 
roduce, while the women gatlier fruits and wild 
erries as food. Many of them still maintain 
their reputation as thieve.s and ce.ttle - lifters, 
which is often noticed by the Muhammadan his¬ 
torians and by the writers of rejicrts in the early 
perio<i of British rule {BG ix. nt. i. 300, iii. 219, 
vi. 27). It is said that the Bhil is more truthful 
than the high-caste Hindu ; but this is doubtful. 
In GujarAt, when a Bhil is being sworn as a wit- 
ne.ss, he is seated with his face towards the sun, 
with a handful of grain hound in the hem of his 
garment, and a handful of du.st laid on his head ; 
he must then walk twice or thrice round the 
horse-image of the god BAhA, and swear by the 
cushion on which the chief of his clan sits ( 16 . ix. 
t. i. 300 n.). Their system of agriculture and the 
read of witchcraft prevent the establishment of 
settled villages ; and their rude, sometimes round, 
huts are scattered through the jungle which they 
occupy. Their dress is extremely scanty ; but the 
women ornament themselves witli much rude 
jewellery. In KhAndesh the hill Bhils are catho¬ 
lic in tneir diet, eating variou-s kinds of grain, 
vegetables, forest fruits and herrie.s, fish, goat’s 
flesh or mutton, carrion, animals that have died 
by a natural death, and probably in remote places 
the flesh of the cow {ib. xii. 85). 

They fall into two main divisions : ( 1 ) those who 
are partly Rajput, inhabit the plains where they 
have in some cases acquired RAjput status, and 
adopt Raiput names for their clans ; and (2) the 
more or less pure Bhils, Who occupy the more 
inaccessible tracts {ib. ix. pt, i. 295). This dis¬ 
tinction of culture affects their religion, of 
the Rajput Bhils corresponding to the Hindu rule, 
that of the jungle branch preserving more of the 
primitive animistic beliefs. Thus, in KhAndesh 
the wildest clans worship only VAghdev, the tiger- 
god, who, under the kindred titles of BAgh^vor 
(Skr. Vyaghra-Uvara, ‘ tiger-lord’) or Banr&jA 
(Skr. vana-rdja, * lord of the wood’), is worshipped 
by the allied tribes in the hill ranges w'est ol the 
Bhil country {PR ii. 213). Some who are more 
influenced by Hinduism worship MAtA, the Mother- 
goddess, and MaliAdova or Siva; while some, 
again, who are more civilized, worship the ordi¬ 
nary local Hindu deities, such as Kha^ijioba. 
SitalA MAtA, the small^tox Mother-goddess, and 
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others (i6. xii. 93). In GujarAt tlie branch of the 
tribe which claims kinship with Rftjputs worships 
specially K&Iik& MfttA, the Mother-goddess, in her 
more awful form. Here the jungle-dwelling Bhll 
worships hardly any of the orthodox deities, ex¬ 
cept Devi, the iinpersonation of the female energy. 
But when he visits her teinjde, contrary to his usual 
practice, he releases, after dedication, the victim 
which he oflcrs to her. According to Enthoven, 
the Mata, or Mother-goddesses, are represented by 
symbols rather than by images—by wooden posts, 
earthen horses, wicker baskets, and winnowdng fans 
{Bombay Census Jicp, 1901, i. 63). This appears 
to be a local development, as the cult of the horse 
seems elsewhere to be connected with that of an¬ 
cestors. The jungle Bhll respects Muhammadan 
shrines, and makes offerings to Muhammadan 
saints. Besides this, he retains many of the primi¬ 
tive animistic beliefs. He reverences the moon 
and swears by it ; but he chiefly worships spirits 
and ghosts. This worship is usually performed 
in high places, the shrine conshsting of a pile of 
stones on the summit of a hill, where he occasion¬ 
ally makes a blood-olfcring to appease the spirits 
of evil. In the forest, near an old tree or spring, 
often at some spot selected by mere chance, but 
which he lailieves to be the haunt of spirits, he 
offers rude earthenware images of horses, jars, and 
beehive-8hai)ed vessels. The horse-images seem 
among the non-Arj'an tribes to be intended as 
steeds on which the spirits of the <lea<l may ride 
to heaven ; and the jars and other ves.Hels are 
regarded as the abodes of spirits. We thus find a 
crude ancestor-cult attached to the animistic be¬ 
liefs. The ritual of the death rites shows that the 
tribe recognizes, in a vagme way, the existence of 
the soul after death. When tne rdval, or death 
priest, comes to preside over the death feast, by 
which food is conveyed to the souls of the dead, 
he brings with him two small brass images, one 
said to represent the horse of the moon, the other 
a cow and calf. The latter having been placed 
in a pool of milk, the death chant is sung, after 
which the cow-image is laid on the ground. The 
horse-image, >vhich is usually made out of the 
anklets of the widow, is presented to the rdval at 
the close of the obsequies {BG ix. nt. i. 304 f.). 
The purport of the rite is obscure ; out it seems 
to be intended that the cow and horse, by a pro¬ 
cess of magic, may l>e placed at the service of the 
ghost of the decea.sed. When the spirits of the 
forest are being worshipiKjd, beams are rai.sed, 
jxiised on two uprights sometimes 12 ft. high, 
which the ofliciant mounts to sacrifice a goat or 
a cock {ib. ix. pt. i. 301). This form of ‘ladder 
sacrifice ’ is found in other parts of India. It is 
used by the Musahars of Bengal in the worship of 
the biry or malignant spirits, and by the Dosadlis 
of the United Provinces in eclipse observances 
(Risley, Tribes and Castes, ii. 117 ; Crooke, Tribes 
and Cosies, ii. 355). In Upper Burma, a man who 
aspires to become a diviner has to climb a ladder 
and sit on a platform set with sharp spikes ; if he 
receives no injury, his powers are recognized (J. 
Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, 1876, p. 81). In 
Khandesh the Bliils suppose that spirits reside in 
stones, which are smeared with red lead (a substi¬ 
tute for a blood-ottering) and ^vith oil. An animal 
sacrifice and an oblation of spirits are sometimes 
made at such stones, portions of which are thrown 
into fire in the belief that the demons delight in 
the sweet savour, after which the worshippers and 
their priest consume the flesh and liquor {BG xii. 
93). Animal-worship, except the reverence paid 
to the horse, is not common. GhofU Dey, ‘ the 
horse-god,’ is a general object of worship. In 
Guiar&t, if a prayer has been granted, clay images 
of horses are made, and placw round the shrine- 


image or in the spirit haunt; and in many of their 
legends the plot turns on the ajs.sistance given by 
an enchanted horse. Only the clans most under 
the influence of Hinduism kill neither the cow nor 
the blue bull {Portaxpictus) ; the jungle-dwellers 
have no reverence for the cow, kill it, and eat its 
flesh. There are no signs of snake-worship. They 
have a firm belief in omens of the ‘meeting’ class, 
which are u.sually associated with animals {JAl 
ix. 400 ; Asiatic Quart. Hev. vii. 461 f.). 

4. Festivals. — In Gujarat their festivals are 

chiefly connected wdth the ancestor-cult. The 
only regular Hindu festivals which they observe 
are those of the spring equinox (Holi, Shinga), 
and the autumn equinox (Dasahra), and the feast 
of lights (Divali) at the full moon in October- 
November. The first two, wliich are in origin 
forms of symiiathetic magic to promote the growth 
and ripening of the crops, are accoinpanicB with 
rude merriment and indecency {GB"^ iii. 306). At 
the Holi they celebrate, i)ossibly with the object 
of expelling evil spirits, a mock fight betw'een men 
and women—an incident witne.s.sed and described 
by Bishop Heber among the branch of the tribe in 
(Jentral India {Narrative of a Journey, 1861, ii. 
86 f.; iii. 95 fl'.; PR \\. 176, 321). At the 

same feast some clans, as is the case in N. India, 
practise the rite of walking through a trench filled 
with burning embers, without, it is said, injury to 
the performers {BG vi. 29, xii. 93 n.; PR ii. 317). 

At the Divjili, or feast of lights, they make a thanksgiving to 
the gods near the shed of the cattle, the protection of which is 
tlie main object of the feast. The ground near the shed is 
cleaned and a small circle is made with rice, lu this circle seven 
balls of l>oiled rice or maize are placed on seven leaves. A fire 
is lighted and fed with butter. A man, generally the house¬ 
master, lays his hands on five chickens, throws water over 
them, and offers them, BApDg, ' O Dharma Indra! We offer 
this sacrifice to thee 1 During the coming year keep our cattle 
free from disease, increase tliein and be kindly ! * At the same 
lime another man cuts the throats of the fowls. A third man 
sprinkles spirituous liquor on the ground, saying, ‘O Dharma 
Indra! we pour this spirit to thee!’ The cattle, with their 
horns painted red, are then let out of Uie shed, those of the 
headman leading the way. All are driven over the body of a 
Bhil, who lies on the ground face down\\ arils. This is probably 
a survival of an actual rite of human sacrifice. The invocatioti 
of Indra shows the influence of Hinduism ; but the rite is part 
of the primitive Animism. 

At the Dasahri feast they sow barley in a dish full of earth, 
and keep it watered and tended for nine days, after which it is 
offered to the goddess Devi—a magical rite found in other parts 
of the world, which has been described by Frazer under the 
title of ‘the Gardens of Adonis’ (£0 ix. pt. i. 805ff.; Frazer, 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, 194 ff.X 

When rain holds oil and scarcity is feared, the 
women go wdth bows and arrows to the shrine of 
the village-goddess, abu.se her, smear her image 
with filth,* and leap and dance; finally, they raid 
a neighbouring village, seize a buffalo, the ow ner 
seldom oft’ering resistance, and drive it back to 
their own village, w'heie it is beaten to death with 
clubs, and the flesh shared among the raiders. 
They say that the intention is to shame the gods 
into pity, and to convince them how hard the times 
must be when the w omen are compelled to resort 
to acts of violence {BG ix. pt. i. 311). When 
epidemic disea.se prevails, as.ses are made to plough 
a piece of ground (an unnatural act intended to 
call the attention of the gods to their troubles), and 
a small cart is placed before the shrine of the god 
who is supposed to have been offended at some 
neglect, and to have brought the pestilence. The 
cart is then believed to move of its own accord, 
and accompwied by a scape animal, a goat or 
buffalo, carries the plague beyond the limits of the 
villa^ {ib. ix. pt. i. 311). 

5. Priesthood.—Except among those clans which 
are subject to Hindu inmience, Brahmans take no 
part in the public or domestic rites. The exorcist, 
whose duty it is to propitiate the malignant gods 

* For a remarkable case of obscene ritual cursing of a god¬ 
dess, see the account of the GangammA festival in Malabar 
(BtUUtxn Madras Musnern, iii. 267 f.). 
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\ntl spirits, is known as the hhagat (Skr. bhaktn 
‘ worshipoer’). 11 is reputation deptmds on hh 

occasioiiHlly becoming possessed by the Mother 
goddess, when he mutters and shakes, foams at th< 
moutii, eats raw Hesh or drinks blood, and pre 
temls to know both the past and the future. Tin 
Kaja of the Bariya State, in the Agency of Riwa- 
kftntha, holds a feast every twelve years in honoui 
of a god known as Baba Dev, ‘ divine father, 
on the Devgad hill, wlien a Bhll bhagut becomes 
possessed by the god, and foretells the condition 
of the crops and the fortunes of the Rajft’s family 
{ih. vi. 29 f.). The duties of the bhagat are to 
consecrate household gods, to perform tribal and 
family rites, to secure the fertility of the crops, to 
heal the sick, and to thwart the machinations of 
enemies. In oa.ses of sickness, he places grains of 
black gram jnungo) or rice on a leaf, 

which he passes round the head of the patient. By 
examining tlie grains, he decides whether the sick 
man has been attacked by an evil spirit or by one 
of his otrended dead ancestors. The latter usually 
appear in the form of human beings, but sometimes 
in that of a l)ear or other wild beast. When their 
worship is neglected, they show their anger by 
throwing stones or sticks at their descendants, or 
by pinching them at night. They can be apf>eaaed 
by making an ollering at their graves. The attack 
of an evil spirit i.s treated by means of incantations, 
and striking the patient gently with the branch of 
a tree. The bhagat is also tlie witch-finder; and 
in former times, before the period of British rule, 
witches were subjecteil to cruel ordeals, torture<i, 
or even killed (ib. ix. pt. i. 302). The second class 
of priests i.s the raval (Skr. rCrjakuta, ‘ royal 
family’), a title, like that of the bfmgat, obviously 
of Hindu origin, replacing the name of the original 
medicine-man. His chief duty is to presble over 
the funeral feast, and to propitiate the decejgsed 
ancestors. The dead ore buried in deep graves or 
under stone cairns, the intention being to prevent 
the return of the ghost. On the return from the 
prave a fire is lit in the house of the dea<l man, and 
into it some woman’s hair is sometime.s dropped (cf. 
Frazer, Pausanias, iv. 136 f.). The death tabu is 
finally removed by the mourners pa.s.sing their hand.s 
and feet through fragrant smoke, and by washing 
the shoulders of the corpse-bearers with a mixture 
of oil, milk, cow-dung, and cow-urine {BG xii. 91 f.). 

' In the case of the decease of a Bhil of Importance, it is not 
uncommon for the jfrave in which he has been interred to be 
opened some two months after burial, the opening beinp only 
siifflcient to disclose the head of the cor],9e. The wasted features 
thus broright to light are anointed with red lead in the same 
manner as the irregular shaped stones which are common objects 
of worship among this primitive people.* After anointment the 
deceased is worshipped, and the grave is then re-closefl. Without 
this ceremony the full rights of ancestorship are not, it is allegetl, 
obtainable. The worshippers are by no means necessarily re¬ 
lations of the deceased’ {Bombay Census Rep. 1901, 1. 63). 

6 . Central Indian branch.—These inhabit prin¬ 
cipally the wild hilly tracts which separate 
M&lwa from Nimir and Gujarat. According to 
Malcolm {Mtrmir of Central [nclia^, ii. 181), their 
religious rites are confined to ‘ propitiatory ott’er- 
ings and sacrifices to some of the Hindu infernal 
deities,’ especially Sltal& Mata, the smallpox 
Mother ; they also pay reverence to Maha<leva, 
from whom they claim descent. The Barwini 
sept, which is one of the most primitive, is said to 
have a well-defined system of .sept totems, each 
sept reverencing a special tree or animal. If the 
totem be a tree, they never cut or injure it; men 
bow when pa.ssing it, and women veil their heads. 
The tribal tatu, how'ever, is said never to be a 
representation of the totem. Luard {Central India 
Census Rep, 1901, i. 197 ff.), who gives this account, 

* For similar customs In India see those of the Maravan and 
Urili of Madras (FL v. 86; Thurston, Ethnographic Notee, 2U2), 
the Kh&si {JAJ L 181), and the people of Nicobar {ib. xxxil. 2m, 
tSOt). 


a<lds that, ‘ as a rule, some spirit is supposed to live 
in the tree or other object.’ It may l>e suspected 
that wo have here an instance of confusion between 
totoniism and tree- or animal-worship. 

7 . Rajputfina branch.—The religion of this 
branch has been fully de 8 t^ril>ed by T. H. Hendley 
(JRASBe xliv. [1875] 3471!'.). In the Mewftf 
liills their primitive beliefs have been, to some 
extent, atiected by Brfthmanism. Tlieir shrines 
are cairns, erected on high hills, and containing 
clay or pottery images of the horse. Over these, 
poles adorned with rag.s are erected. Be.side these 
are platforms of stone, on which are placed upright 
.slabs, generally plain, or merely named after a god, 
and daubed with red j»aint or carve<l in the shape 
of Hanurnftp, the rnonkey-god. Their favourite 
deities are Siva, or MahUdeva, and his consort in 
her various forms as I’Arvatl, Devi, or MiUA, of 
whom Hendley (rye cit. p. 349) gives a li.st. One of 
them, known a.s Vajnr Mftta, is specially wor.shippe<i 
by women wiio tlesire oH'spring. The tombs of 
.Nliihammadan holy men are also respecte<l. Sacri- 
lice.H consist of goats offered to Devi or the 

fiesh, after dedication, being eaten by the worship- 
.>ers. The influence of Hinduism is shown in the 
Wt that their priest.s are drawn from the Hindu 
ascetic Yogi order. 

‘ The Bhll has a very dim idea of a future state. He t^elieveaths 
soul goes before tiie gcsls, and that the spirits of the dead haunt 
places they lived iti during life. lie also holds that there is a 
limited transmigration of souls, especially in spirits becoming 
evil ones. KcJio-ses arj«l the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
deemed to be tn© play of their gods, and they howl with the 
Hindu when the moon is eclipsed^ fiA. S50X No tombs or oeno- 
Uaphs are constructed ; ' but a few days after death a relative of 
the<ieceased is said to be infonuwl in a dream that the spirit has 
taken up its alKxie on a neighliouring hill, whoretipon friends and 
connexions prot'eed to the plaw.e and erect a platform of stones, 
and le.ive there a quantity of food and liquor' {ib. 864X 

According to Bannerman {Census Rep. 1901, i. 
142), besides the Knl-devi, or family goddess, MahA- 
(leva ami HanumAn, the monkey-god, are every¬ 
where worshipped. In parts of MewAr, Rishabnath 
{i.e. Rishabhadeva, the first Jaina Tirthakara, or 
perfected saint) is worshinped by the Bhlls—a prfx)f 
of the widely spread inmieuce of that religion in 
W. In<lia in mediieval times. 

LmRATCRK.—i. For Bombay branch: MS rejKirt by S, N. 
Dholakia, Magistrate, Idar State ; BG ix. pt. i. 'J9-1 IT., xii. hi) IT., 
lil, 218 ff., and numerous other articles detailed in General Index, 
xxvii. 66; R. E. Enthoven, Census Rep. 1901, i. 62ff.: A. K. 
Forbes, Ras M(Wd(I878), 78ff.; G. Oppert, Original Inhabit¬ 
ants of Bkaratavaria or India (1803), 79 ff.; W. H. Sinclair. 
JA iv. 33.T f 

ll. For Central Indian branch: Sir J. Malcolm, Trans. RdS 
,. CO ff., and Memoir of Central India‘S (l»‘-4), i. 516, f»50,11.181; 
Col. Kincaid, * Bheel Tribes of the Vindhyan lUnge,’ in JAl 
IX. 807ff.; E. E. Luar^ Cent. Ind. Census Rep. nmi, 1. lOT f, 
iii. For lUlputana ; T. H. Hendley, ‘ An Account of the Mai- 
wkr Bhils,’ JRASBe xliv. (18T5) 8H7 ff. ; A. D. Bannerman, 
Census Rep. 1901, 1.142; RajjnUanaGazetUer {IS1<^), j. 117 fl, 

W. (JkooKK. 

8 . Langpiage.—Bhils are usually credited with 
i>o 88 es.sing a 8 f>ecial language of their own, which 
hM been named BhUi. It is probable that these 
wild tribes did once speak a language belonging 
to the Dravidian or to the Munda family, but 
they have long since abandoned iL At the pre¬ 
sent day they speak a mongrel form of the GujarAtl 
spoken by their more civilized Aryan neighVurs 
to their west. Their speech varies according to 
locality, and, in the District of Khftndesh, in the 
Bomlmy Presidency, has become mixed with 
Marftthi, the fusion of the two main language* 
resulting in a well-marked and interesting dialect 
known as Kh&ndAsI. 

The general Bhll jargon has some peculiaritiei 
of pronunciation which it shares with the dialect* 
of North Gujarat and, through them, with other 
languages of the extreme North-West of India, from 
Sind to the Hindn Kush. These are the pronuncia* 
*ion of « as a rouch h, as in hdno for sdnb, ‘ gold *; 
he tendency to disaspiration and to harden *ojPt 
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mates, as in kbM or khJb4^ instead of ghodo^ ‘a 
horse/ IU6 for lldho, ‘ taken,’ ^hl or dahu ‘ a cow ’; 
and the frequent elision of a medial r, as in k6i for 
kori or kan, ‘having done,* duu for duru, ‘far.’ 
These peculiarities, although striking, and pos¬ 
sibly gvving clues to ethnologists, do not authorize 
us to class the so-called Bhili as an independent 
language. 

LrrSiiATURS.— C. S. Thompion, Rudiments of the, Bhili 
Langtuwe (Ahu»edAbAd, ; G. A. Grierson tmil S. Konow. 
lAnauistic Survey vj hulia, vol. ix. pt. iii., Tfu>. lihU. Langnaget 
and KhandiHiOtilcuVUiL, m:). Ci. A. (iklERSON. 

BHiLSA. —Bhilsa is the name of a village in 
Central India. The name hiw been applied by 
Cunningham in the title of his hwk, The Bhilsa 
7'opes, to the whole district, alxjut 24“ N. by IV K., 
in which the village is situated. It is a hilly, well- 
watered district of considerable natural f)cauty. 
(hinninghant, for instance (p. 320), speaking of the 
Satdhara Hill, says : 

‘The hill on which the tope staiKls forms lure li penven- 
dlculRT cliff, beneath which flows the lieaali river throui;h a 
deep rocky The view up the ri\er is one of the rnoHt 

beautiful I have seen in India.' 

He then d<'scri)>e8 the view ; and has similar 
remarks (p. 342) on the beauty of the view from 
the Andheri Hill. As the pnncinal .summit was 
called Chetiya-Giri, ‘the Shrine Hill’ {Maluivat'fisa, 
xiii. 5), and Chetiya is ti8e<l of pre Buddhistic 
shrines, it was probably already, before the Bud¬ 
dhist movement, the site of one of tliose sacred 
places on the hill-t^iiw where tribal fe.stivals used 
to be held. If tliat i>e so, this may have Ijeen one 
of the reasons which led the Buddhists to clioose 
the ^>eak as the site of tlieir hermitages, and of 
their religious and educational establi.Hhments. 

This main summit is now called Sanchi (y.v.). 
Kemains have also been found at Som\ri, 8 at- 
dh&ra, Bhojpur, and Andhgr. At SonAri there 
are two large sriuare terraces, one on the top of 
the hill, the sides of which are each 24U ft. in 
length, and one a little lower down, the sides of 
which are 165 ft. in length. The centre of the 
larger terrace w’aa occupied by a solid hemi¬ 
spherical dome, or tope, 48 ft, in diameter, ri.sing 
from a cylindrical plinth 4 ft. in height. At the 
height ol about 30 ft. the top of the dome was 
level and surrounded by a stone railing now broken 
away. The remains of it were found by Cuiining- 
liain at the foot of the dome. Cunningham sank 
a shaft down the centre of the dome, hut found 
nothing. The original height, including that of 
the ornamental structure which occuined the centre 
of the levelled space at the top of tiie dome, niu-st 
have l>ecn alxmt .W feet. Outside the 8 .W. corner 
of this M]uare terrace on which the dome stood 
was a solid square pile of masonry, level at the 
top, from 12 to 15 ft, high according to the undu¬ 
lations of the ground, and measuring 36 ft. along 
each side. A flight of steps 4Wt. wdae leads from 
the hillside to the summit. This was evidently 
the site for a building of some sort, no doubt con¬ 
structed entirely of wood, as nothing remains to 
show for what purpose it was intended. Bound 
the foot of the dome ran a paved prc^essional 
pathway enclosed by a carved stone railing, with 
gates at the four cardinal points. Both this and 
the railing round the top were of w'hite stone 
brought from a distance. The tope itself was 
built of the claret-coloured stone found on the 
Son&ri Hill. There are short dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tions on portions of the lower railing, cut in F&li 
characters of approximately the 3ra cent. B.C^, 
giving Uie names of the donors of those portions. 

The dome which occupied the lower terrace of 
106 ft. square was of a slightly diflerent construc¬ 
tion. It was solid like the other, built of stone 
without mortar, 274 diameter, rising from 


•linth 44 ft. in height, the plinth resting on a 
cylindrical foundation 12 ft. high. The level top 
of this foundation was reached by a fine double flight 
of steps, ‘20 ft. in breadth, leading on to a circular 
pathway, 6 ft. broad, running all round the dome. 
The height of the whole had been about 40 ft. 
from terrace to summit. There was no trace of 
any stone railing. On a shaft being sunk down 
the centre of the dome five relic-caskets were 
found, each inscribed with the name of the person 
of whose funeral pyre portions were enclosed in 
the ca.sket. Two of these are names of mission¬ 
aries who, according to the chronicles {Dii)avaiiisa^ 
viii. 10, and Malulvahisa, xii. 42), were sent to the 
Himalaya regions after the close of the Council at 
Patna, held in B.C. 254. 

The Aiseovery of these ii!une« was of the utmost importance 
for the criticism of the Ihnidhist chronicles written in Ceylon. 
They are given in the inscriptions as those of missionaries to 
the a. Some centuries afterwards they are found in the 

chronicles in the list of the missions sent out, as those of the 
men who were sent to the Himalaya. The insr riptions, buried 
in Northern India, were, of course, unknowm in Ceylon. The 
trailitions haraied down in the island were sufficiently well 
guarded w have preserved these details accurately throughout 
lids long interval of time. 

Besblcs tiicse two great topes, there were on the 
top of the SonAri Hill six smaller ones arranged 
in two rows to the south-east of the larger 
terrace. 'I'he.se had all been opened l)efore Cun- 
ningbani’.s vi.sit in 1852, and he found nothing in 
tliem. 

()n the Satdhara Hill, three miles across the 
valley from Sonari, there are seven topes remain¬ 
ing on os many terraces. The largest of these 
solid domes was no less than 101 ft. in diameter, 
and its height must have l>een approximately 76 
feet. Nothing was found in it. There were tnree 
of the solid basements, such as the one found at 
Sonari, on which must have stood other buildings 
probably made of wood. In a second, much smaller 
tO[)e, 230 ft. to the N.N.W. of this huge pile, 
were found two caskets, empty, but inscribed with 
the names of Sariputta and Maha MoggallAna, 
the two principal disciples of Gautama, the Bud¬ 
dha. A third tope had a diameter of 24 ft., and 
contained relic-caskets, but no inscription. Four 
smaller ones, all of which had been previously 
of>ened, contained nothing. 

The topes at Bhojpur, which are very numerous, 
stand on the southern end of a low range of hills 
on the opiK)site .side from Sonari and SatdhAra of a 
broad valley through which flows the river Betwa. 
The largest stands in the centre of a levelled ter¬ 
race, 252 ft. long by 214 ft. broad, and was 61 ft. 
in diameter. The next in size had a diameter of 
39 feet. In a third of only 31 ft. diameter the 
relic-caskets bore names otherwise unknown. 
Cunningham examined 33 otlier topes on the 
slopes of this range of hills, but they had been 
previously opened ; and nothing of importance, 
and no inscriptions, were found in them. 

The Andheri topes are perched on the northern 
declivity of a pear - shaped hill facing Bhojpur 
across another valley. These are on the very 
edge of the cliff, about 500 ft. above the plain ; 
and the position is a very fine one, commanding a 
wide outlook over the Bhilsa district with its 
dome-surmounted peaks and fertile valleys. The 
topes au'e only three in number, respectively 35 ft., 
19 ft., and 16 ft. in diameter. At each of them 
inscriptions were found, some of the names re¬ 
curring also at Sanchi, and belonging to contem¬ 
poraries of A^ka. One of them is Moggali-putta, 
who or niay not, be the same as the Moggali- 
putta Tissa who presided at Aioka’s Council at 
Patna, and who is the traditional author of the 
KalAd Vatthu, the latest book in the Bud¬ 
dhist Canon, and the only book in it which b 
ascribed to a particular author. 
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Asoka, when on his way to take up the vice¬ 
royalty of Ujjain during the last years of his 
father's life, stayed in the Uhilsa district, and 
married a local lady, daughter of a merchant at 
\'odisa named Deva. Three cdiildren were l>orn to 
them ; and then Asoka succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father. As the marriage was a 
mesalliance he left his wife behind, and she brought 
up the children. Two of them, Mahlnda and Ids 
sister Sahgha Mittii, were afterwards the famous 
missionaries who carried Buddhism to Cejdon. It 
is recorded how Mahimla, before he departed on 
the mission, went to Bhilsa to take leave of his 
mother, and stayed there at a vihani she had 
built (Dl/Hxvamsa, xii. 8-34 ; Mahdvanisa, xiii. 
1-14; Sn ma n fa Fasadikd, p. 318 f. ; Mahdbodh i- 
vayhsUy p. 115f.). 

It is sutiiciently clear from these notices that 
the district was, in the 3rd cent, n.c., and probably 
earlier, an important centre of Buddhist activity. 
The massive terraces and solid topes are all that 
remain of the outward signs of this activi^ ; but 
its intellectual rosult.s are still working in Ceylon, 
and in a less degree in the Himalaya regions. 

Litkratckk. — Dipararhsa, ed. OJdenberg, London, 1S79 ; 
Mahdraitud, eti. Gei^jt r, I>ondon, PTS, I'KW; .^anuin^a 
Pdmdikii, ed. Oldenber^', in vol. iii. of his V’inaya ; A. Cun¬ 
ningham, The T\>ih a, Ix)ndon, 1S^4 ; Fergussoa, //i.sL 

of Ind. and Kant. Architfcttire, I»ndon, li>76, pp. 6('M‘>5; 
Slahd^iodhi-vaJhsa, ed. Strong, Lon l n, PTS, IJ^l ; Rhys 
Davids, Sudd/iut India, liXJS, pf>. ;;u3. 

T. ^V. Rhv.s Davids. 

BHRIGU.—Tlie word bhrign o<Turs twentv- 
six times in the Kigveda,* always in the plural f 
e.xcept twice, wlicre it is singular; and as each of 
the two passages in question is identical in purport 
with some other where the plural is u.sed, it may 
be assumed that even as a sin^ilar the wt>rtl has 
a collective force. Indian tradition, however,—to 
anticipate a little—interprets the sing, bhpigu as 
denoting the ancestor (»f an ancient race of .seers, 
and tlie plur. as denoting his descendants. 

In the Kig\’eda the I^hrigus are a.ssociated 
mainly with the legend of the acquisition of fire 
by the human race. The Bhrigus, having di.s- 
covered Agni in the iK^som of tlie waters (ii. 4. 2; 
X. 46. 2), or having received him from Matari-svan 
(i. 60. l,t iii. 6. 10, x. 46, 9), introducetl him 
amongst men (i. 58. 6, iii. 2. 4), deposited him in 
wood (vi. If). 2), and caused him to become luminous 
in that substance (iv. 7. 1), bringing him forth 
either by friction (i. 127. 7, x. 46. 9, i. 143. 4) or 
by their songs (x. 122. 5). 

In two passage.^ (iv. 16. 20 and x. 39. 14) the 
Bhrigus are referred to as waggon-builders: ‘We 
have composed a song for [ndra(or, for the Aivins) 
[as skilfully] as the Bhrigus [build] a waggon.*§ 
lioth’s conjecture(iPc^. IVorterb. s.i\ ‘ Bhrigu’), that 
the word that stood originally in these passages was 
fibhavOf finds some support in Sftyana (on x. 39. 
14 ; kannayogad fibhnvo bhrigava uchynvte), hut 
the present writer believes that we have here the 
primitive nucleus of the legend, i.e. that bhrigu wa.s 
originally merely a name for a ‘handicraftsman,’ 
one of those who, working with woo<l, might quite 
naturally be the first to di.scover that tliat sub¬ 
stance could be ignited by friction. 

The other Rigveda passages || are rather colour¬ 
less. TheBhrigusappear as the sacrificersof remote 

* We leave out of account the word bhj-igavdxui, which i* at ! 
leaat cofni&te, and occurs thrice in the Kit^veda, as its meanin^f 
is doubtful. 

t Dhriguvdt (Rlfifv. vili. 48. 13) is of course, as such, ambitm* 
ous, though S&yana explains it as yathd bhriguh. 

1 Bhrigu in the ain|fular here. 

§ The interpretations of x. 92.10 given by Ludwig {Der Rigveda, 
1876-88, i- 262, iv, 237): *Fiir Odtter durch Tiichtigkeit gelten 
allgemein die Bhrigu’; and by MacdonelJ (V'edic Mythology, 
14^: ‘The Bhpgus showed themselves as go<lg with their dex¬ 
terity,’ are unfortunately inadnuHsible, as the verb us^ here, 
tam-ehit, bears a different meaning in other passages. 

I Cf. Maodonell, foe. cit. 


antiquity, and along with the Angirases and 
Atharvans (x. 14. 6); people invoke Agni in the 
same manner as did the Blirigus,* Angirases, and 
Manu (viii. 43. 13). Indra is expected to help as 
he has helped the Bhrigus and tlio Yatis (viii. 3. 9,t 
6. 18; cf. 3. 16). They stand on an equality with 
the go<ls in viii. 35. 3 and x. 92. 1(). A more 
personal aspect is shown in ix. 101. 13, where 
people are advised to drive away the niggardly 
dog, as the Bhrigus [drive away] the Makha, but 
unfortunately we possess no further information 
reganling this Makha. We seem to have a 
historical reference in vii. 18. 6, where the Bhrigus, 
alon/ji: with the Dnihyus, are spoken of as vassals^ 
of King 8 IK I as. 

In the Atharvaveda bhrign is mentioned four 
times—once (xviii. 1. 68) in a strojdie itlentical 
with one in tlie Rigveda. In iv. 14. 6 it is in¬ 
definite, merely saying that sacrificers should go 
to heaven along witli tne Bhrigus. In ii. 5. 3 it is 
said that Indra clove the Vaia asunder a.s Bhrigu 
(nom.) conquered his enemy intoxicated with 
soma; in the same .strophe the Yati.s an; again 
referred to (cf. alwjve, Rigv. viii. 3. 9 and 6. 18), 
hut, .strange to say, it is stated here that Indra 
killed Vritra like the Yatis (acc.). 'I’lic fourth 
pa.sfMige (v. 19. 1), however, is a most interesting 
one: Sriujayas, Vaitahavyas perished because 
they injured Bhrigu. We shall return to tliis 
reference Ix low. 

In the later Vedic, as also in the epic literature, 
Bhrigu stands forth os the progenitor of a cele¬ 
brated family of priests; many of hi.s posterity, 
the Bhrigu.s—and Blifirgavas, ‘scions of Bhrigu’— 
are inentionwi individu..lly by name, and for the 
most part they enjoy a great ie)>utulion. Bhrigu 
himself was held to 1)6 of Divine origin, as is 
attested by so ancient an authority os the AUnreya 
Brahmana (cf. iii. 33-34): the .seed of Braiapati 
was cast into the fire by the gods, in order tnat it 
might not be srs^ilt; from that which first flamed 
forth arose Aditya (tlie sun); from the second 
(flame) came Bhrigu, who was ailopted by Vanina, 
and hence Bluigu is a son of Varuna ; tliat which 
the third time fla.shed brightly forth {adhlet) 
became the Ailitya.s, and tnat which the coals 
{ahgdra) were became the Angirase.s, etc, A simihir 
story is told in tlie Satapathn Brahmana (i. 4. 5. B'o 
regarding the origin of Atri. Yftska (Nir. 3. IT) 
combines the two legends, saying that the fust to 
arise from the lieam (archis) of the fire was Bhrigu,§ 
then Ahgiia,s from the coals {ahgdra), and thirdly 
Atri from the .same place.ll The }lrihaddev<itd 
(v. 97-100) ^ives a similar ver.‘<ion. In the Mahd- 
hhdrnta (xiii. 85. 96lf.), Blirign, Aiigiras, Kavi, 
Manclii, Ka.Ayapa, Atri, etc., are said to have 
sjirung from .'<eeu of Brahman which had been cast 
into tlie lire.*! According to tlie Mahdbhdrata 
(i. 66. 41), Bhrigu was generated from the heart of 
Brahman, wiiile in tlie Bhdgnvala Purdna (iii. 12. 
23) he is said to have i8.sued from Brahman’s skin. 

That Bhrigu wa.s adopted by V^aruna is intimated 
also in the Mahdbhdrata (xiii. 85. B24 ; cf. i. 5. 8); 
and so he appears as Bhrigu V&runi in a legend 
[Satnp. xi. 6. 1. 1), which we shall narrate presently, 
in Tuittiriya Aranyaka, ix. 1,** and in KAtyAyaua’s 

• BhfimivdL t Bhfigu in the thiipilar. 

X In the opinion of the present writer, ae vaseala by oom* 
pulsion. 

ii Here derived from Ihrijjati, 'to roast bhfijyatndnc na 
dehe. 

I Atraiva tjrxtiyam richhatity uehtis taerndd Atrif^ (i^to- 
pat ha, i. 4. 6, Ll, atreva tyad iti). 

1 Cf. 13. 85. 105 f.: bhrtg Uy eva thfigub purvam afigdrebhyo 
’ligirdbhavat j ahg(ira$aihitayAch ehaivakavir ityaparo'bhavat 
J eaha jvdldbhir utpanno bhfigtu taemdd bhrigub imritah> 

** The story in Tailt. Brdhmaxpx, I. 8. 2. 6, accordinjjr to which 
Bhriifu sprang from a third jsirt of Indra's force, » a mere 
theological speculation, desigiiefl to support the idea that a 
Bh&rgava must have been present as Hoiri at the festival In 
question. 
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Anukr. to the Rigveda, which speaks of him, or 
Jftmadagni, as the composer of Rigveda ix. 65, and 
of him, or Ch^avana, as the composer of x. 19 (both 
of these individfials being of Bhrijm’s line). Beyond 
this, the later Vedic texts add relatively very little 
to our information regarding Bhrigu. All that is 
worthy of interest is the legend just alluded to 
{Satap. xi. 6. 1. 111’.).* It is narrated here that 
Bhrigu deemed himself wiser than his father 
Varuna, who, observing this, sent him upon a 
pilgrimage, on the understanding that on his 
return he should relate what he had seen. By 
Varuna’s instructions he journeyed to all the four 
q^uarters of the earth. He met with dreadful 
things on every hand; he saw men cutting their 
fellow-men in pieces, and then distributing and 
devouring the fragments. When he asked them 
why they pursued such a course, ho always received 
the same answer : ‘ These men dealt thus with us 
in the other world, and we now deal with them in 
the same way.’ lie also inquired if there was no 
possible reconciliation, and received the reply : 
‘Certainly; your father knows of it.’ He comes 
at last to the region lying between the East and 
the South,! where he sees two women, one beauti¬ 
ful, the other passing beautiful,J and between 
them a black man with yellow eyes, and with a 
stick in his hand. Bhrigu is terrified, and returns 
home. From hi.s dejected condition Varuna per¬ 
ceives that he has ‘seen,’ and then {8ff‘.) shows 
him the meaning of what he has seen. But the 
explanation is certainly a disappointing one from 
our Doint of view, being simply a piece of absurd 
symbolizing in regard to certain features of the 
Agnihotra festival. 

Amongst other references to Bhrigu in the Brfth- 
mana literature we ought to mention Kdu^itaki 
Brdh?7iana, xxx. 6, where the Aita-^ayanas are 
spoken of as the worst of the Bhrigus.p In the 
earlier texts the Blirigus and the Angirases are 
closely connected, and bhpgvahgirasah indeetl is 
actually used as a title of the Atharvaveda.il They 
are likewise often found together in the Mahd^ 
hhdrata and the Purdnas. Apartfrom thesenotices, 
Blifigu is mentioned, along with Atri, Angiras, 
etc., inainly in tlie list of Brahmarsis and patri¬ 
archs. IT It is in these texts, of course, that he at 
length stands forth as in all respects a 
primitive times, while in Mahnbhdratat iii, 99. 69 
and xii. 3. 19 he is even exalted to the Devayuga. 

It is recorded, moreover, in the Mahd.bhdrata 
(i. 5-7,** ix. 47. 17-22, xii. 343. 55) that Bhrip, 
incensed because his wife Pulomft had been be¬ 
trayed into the hands of the Raksas Puloman 
by Agiii, cursed the latter, and ordained that he 
must suffer the penalty of consuming everything, 
no option being allowed.it Arai rebels against 
this, resigns his function,and hides himself.§§ 
Gods and men, however, find him indispensable, 
institute a search, and discover him at length in 
his retreat. But Agni resumes his work only 
after Brahman has intervened with conciliatory 
words, and given the assurance that he is to be 

* See A. Weber, * Eine Legende dee CaUpatha-BrilhinaQa 
iiber die strafende Vergeltung nach dem ZDMG ix. 287- 

243. 


t The passage is not al^ether clear. 

j Atikal\fdn\m^ according to S&yaya‘one whose 
beauty is past.* 
ft Bhrigux^rh pdpi§ihd1^ 

I See Bloomfleid, ‘ Hymns o! the Atharva-Veda,’ SBE xlii. 
p. xxviff. 

H See the catalogue in Wilion, Vishriu-Purdtia (ed. HallX 
i. 101 ff., iii. 68. 

** Bhriguvaihia in the Paulornd-parvan. 
ft 1. 6.14 : tarvab?iaktobhavi^ya8i ; ix. 47. 22: sarvabhak^ai ca 
90*bKav<U; xii 848. 68: aarvabhak^atvam upanitab^ 

IJL 7. 12: chakr 0 taihhdram dtmanab (ib. 16: knydtarh- 
hdram). 

ftft Hla hiding-place, let us note, was the iamigarbha, I.e. an 
o^ttAo-tree which grew in a iami (cf. ix. 47. 17>—the tree 
whose wood was commonly used for producing fire hy friction. 


the devourer of all things, not with his whole 
body, but merely as the fire of digestion and as the 
consumer of flesh.* Here, therefore, the story of 
Agni’s withdrawal, which is already alluded to in 
the Rigveda a.s a well-known fact, is associated, 
strangely enough, with a curse uttered by Blifigu, 
the Vetfic myth regarding the discovery of ure 
(see above) being thus simjjly reversed. 

The Mahahhdrata in another passage (xii. 343.62) 
also makes mention of a curse spoken by Bhrigu. 
Urnft, the daughter of Himavat, was loved by 
Rudra, but Bhrigu also sought to win her. 
Himavat, however, had to reject the latter’s 
advances, Rudra being alreacly the accepted 
•suitor.! Bhrigu, enraged at this refusal, utters 
against Rudra the malediction that no precious 
stones shall be found in him, ‘and to this day the 
word of the Ji^i holds good.’ Another legend tells 
how Bhrigu, by means of a curse, re.scues Agastya 
from the tyranny of Nahusa (xiii. 99-100).^ 

These are all the really imi)ortant myths relating 
to Bhrigu himself, so far as found in the epic 
literature. There are nuinerous other legends, 
however, which relate to imlividual memters of 
the Blirigu family. A special instance is the story 
of Chyavaria, the son of Bhrijju, which goes back 
even to the Rigveda ;§ while Gj*itsamada, the 
author of the second Mamlala, ranks as a descen¬ 
dant of Bhrigu.II As a recital of the various 
narratives in question, however, would go beyond 
the scope of this article, we confine ourselves to a 
congeries of myths which relate to the Bhrigus in 
a general way, and which may, perhaps, throw 
light upon the passage in the Atharvaveda (v. 19.1) 
cited above for further notice. 

The following narrative is found in Mahdbhdrntay 
i. 178. 1111'. (to the end of 180): 

King K>\rtavirya was lord of the sacrifice to the IMipgus, 
nd used to load them with gifts. After his death his suc¬ 
cessors (ell into penury, and began to importune the Bhn}.'us 
for money. Only some of these, however, acceded to the 
request; others buried their money in the earth, while some, 
again, handed theirs to Brahmans. Then the K^triyas sought 
the money by digging, and, having discovered it, they were *0 
moved with rage that they slew every Bhpgu they could lay 
hands upon, not even sparing the child in the mother’s womb. 
One of the women H held her yet unborn babe hidden on the 
haunch.** But the K^^atriyas heard of the matter, and approached 
the mother with the design of killing the child. Then the child 
forced a way through the mother's side, stood forth before the 
assailants, and blincled them with the splendour of his appear¬ 
ance, thus forcing them to cry (or mercy. In order to avenge 
the sufferings undergone by the Bhpgus, Aurva resolved to blot 
the whole world out of existence, but was induced by the en¬ 
treaties of his ancestors to sink the fire of his wrath in the depths 
of the ocean.ft 

Thus the massacre of the Br&hrnanas, according to 
this legend, is followed by no expiation—a circum¬ 
stance which is out of keeping with the normal 
scheme of such narratives, and in particular with 
the characterization of the Bhrigus as specially 
revengeful.Ji It need not surprise us, therefore, 
that in other passages of the epic and the Purdnns 
a great deal is said regarding the great extinction 
of the K^atriyos by the * Bhargava’ Para^urama.§§ 

* Cf. i. 7. ia-26. 

t A different experience was that of Puloman, who had made 
his suit to Pulom& before Bhfigu did so. See Hahdbhdrata, i. 6. 

; Cf. art. Aqabtta, i. 180 f. 

ft Cf. Pischel, in Pischel-Oeldner’s Vedische Sttidirn, 1. 71 f. 

I The Anukr. to the Rigveda makes mention of the following 
Bhargavas as authors of hymns: Ita (x. 171), Kavi (ix. 47-49, 
76-79), Kptnu (vlti. 79), Optsamada (ii. 1-3, 8-48, ix. 86. 46-48), 
Chyavana (x. 19), Jamadagni (iii. 62. 16-18, viii. 101, ix. 62, 66, 
67, 16-18, X. 110, 137. 6, 167), Nema (viii. 100), Prayoga (viii. 
102), Vena (lx. 86, x. 123), Somfthuti (ii. 4-7), and Syuniara^mi 
(X. 77-78). 

^ According to JHahdbhdrata, 1. 66. 46, this was Arufi, the 
daughter of Manu and the wife of Chyavana. 

•• iiru; whence the son received the uame Aurva, * risen from 
the haunch.’ 

ft IVhere it has ever since remained, as helI-flre(va<|kiedmuAAa, 
vd4civdnala, aurva ; see also Harivaih^, 2654 ff.). We have here 
another case of a Bhpgu connected ^^'ith a Are-legend. 

Cf. also ifaA<l6A4rafa, xiii. 92. 45; hhfxgavo hy atiro^ax^db \ 
lake mithydpravddo'yam. 

ftft See especially Mahdbhdrata^ iii. 116-117; and (or tha 
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It is alleged, however, in these passages that the 
original cause of the feud was that King Kftrtavirya 
(or his sons) liad stolen a calf of the sacrificial cow 
of Jamadagni.* Parasurilnia, who happened to be 
absent at the time, learns of the atrocity on his 
return, and kills Kartavirva with an arrow. The 
sons of the latter avenge his death by slaying the 
age<l Jamadagni. Then Para.4urania takes an oath 
that he will extirpate the entire race of the 
K^triyas, and ‘ thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the K^ntriya caste.’f 

Here, once more, the crime perpetrated against 
the offspring of Bhrigu is a seizure of their pro¬ 
perty, and the culprits are again descendants of 
Kartavirya. Now the latter are quite distinctly 
spoken of as kings of the Haihayas. X The Hai- 
hayas and the posterity of Khrtavirya, however, 
include also the Talajahghas,§ whom the Hlirigus 
are reported to have conquered, as the Aimiiases 
conquered the Nipas, as Bharadvaja the vaita- 
hayyas.li But the narrative in MahdbJulrata^ 
xiii. 30,11 says that the Vaitahavyas, too, be¬ 
longed to the Haihayas. Let us now examine the 
passage in Atharv. v. 19. I : hhfiguin hinisitvd 
6'firljayd vaitahavvdh pdrdhhavan. The idea at 
once suggests itself that the incident recorded here 
should perhaps be connected with the epic legends 
just referred to. In that ca.se, however, the cele¬ 
brated song in Atharv. V. 18, immediately preceding 
the passage before us, appears in an entirely new 
light. We cannot here discuss the matter in 
detail, but we may at least quote strophes 10-11 : ** 

* They who ruled over a thousand, and were them¬ 
selves ten hundred, the Vaitahavyas, when they 
devoured the cow of the Brahrnana, perished (11). 
The cow herself, when slaughtered, came dowm 
upon the Vaitahavyas, who liad roa.sted for them¬ 
selves the last she-goat of Kesaraprabandha.’ If 
this interpretation be correct, then the hhfiqum of 
V. 19. 1 should be regarded as meaning the fthrigu- 
family, while Kesaraprabandha (v. 18. 11) might 
perhaps be identified as the wife of Jamadagni.ft 
As regards the etymological explanation of the 
word bhfigUf we have already noted that Yaska 
(Nir. iii. 17) connects it with bhfijjatif ‘roast,’ 
while according to Alahdbhdrata, xiii. 85. 105, it is 
derived from tlie onomatopoeic bhfig, the ‘crack¬ 
ling ’ of tire. Macdonell Xt suggests bhrdjati, ‘ to 
.shine.’ Bergaigne§§ considers the Bhrigu-inyth 
of the Rigveaa to be merely a more developed form 
of the tradition regarding the descent of fire, and 
identifies Blirigu with Agni. According to A. 
Kuhn IIII and A. Barth,HH the Bhfi^s are personi¬ 
fications of the li^htning-tiash. Kuhn {op. cit.^ 
13 tf., *14ff.), on the assumption of the linguistic 
equation bhrigu = (p\^yv, tried to harmonize the 
Greek myth regarding the descent of fire with that 
of the Veda. A. Weber*** had previously called 
attention to the affinity of bhrigu and <p\iyv, and 
projiounded the theory that the tradition (5a/a/>a<Aa, 
xL 6. 1) outlined above is a relic of primitive Indo- 
English translation and parallel passac^ea tee Wilson, FisA^u- 
Purdua, 4. 19 ff. 

* According to Bhdgavata-PwdxM^ ix. 16. 2d, both calf and 
cow. 

t Of. UL 117. 9 (Wilson, op. eit. 23). 

t Of. 4.g. iii. 116. 9. 

8 See, e.g., Hariv. 1893, Bhag. Pur. ix. 23. 23 £f. 

I Mahdbkdrata, xiii. 34. 15 ff. 

Here King Vitahavya, by favour of BhpjrUi becomes a Br&h- 
mapa. Hariv. 1893, and Bhag. Pur. ix. 23. 29, call Vltihotras 
the descendants of the Talajanghas and the Haihayas. 

•* Bloomfield’s tr, SBE xlil. 170. 

tt Who in the epic is called ReQuk&. 

n Vedic Mythology^ 140: ‘ Etymolo^cally the word bhrigu 
means " shining,” from the root bhrdj^ “to shine.”’ See also 
his subsequent references to works treating of the interpretation 
of the Bhpgu-niyth. 

18 lUligion vSdique, 187&-88.1. 52-66. 

nil Uerabkunjt a. Fouorg u. d. OStUrtranka (1869), 8ff. 
f* Mythologuehe Studien, i. (1886X lOfl.J. 

Lea ifsftaions da VInde, Paris, 1885, 8. 

See article already quoted, ZDMO ix. (1855) 242, 


Germanic mythology. ‘ The name Bhj-gu,’ he says 
(p. 242), ‘ corresponds to a nicety with the Greek 
4>\4yv in the name of ^Xeyvas and of the 4»Xe7i)a<, 
who on account of their arrogance were condemned 
to the harsh penalties of hell, while in this story 
Bhrigu for arrogance is sent there to be a looker 
on.’ But Wel^r must nevertheless admit that 
relevant passages of the Kigveda will not fit in 
with the id^ of a punishment of the wicked in 
hell; and, in fact, any one who with unbiased 
mind compares the entire group of Greek and 
Roman myths about Phlegyas and the Phlegyse ♦ 
with the Indian group connected with Bhrigu and 
the Bhrigus, will be of one mind with the present 
writer in holding that in these we have two 
entirely different cycles of myths, and that accord¬ 
ingly tne phonetic parallelism between bhrigu and 
<f)\iyv t is a mere coincidence. ^ 

Litkratorb.—T he literature has been given throughout the 

article. E. iSlEG. 

BHUIYA, BHUINYA (‘men of the land,’ 
‘autochthones,’ Skr. ‘ the land’). —A Dra- 

vidian caste found in the western districts of 
Bengal and in the Mirzapur district of the United 
Provinces. The term is naturally of rather vague 
significance. In the Censu.s of 1901 the name in¬ 
cludes people from all parts of the Empire. Under 
the names of Bhuinya, Bhuinyar, Bhuiya, Bhumia, 
789,078 persons are recorded, of whom the vast 
majority are found in Bengal. 

I. Religion in Bengal. —Dalton, describing them 
in the Tributary State of Bonai, states that tliey 
have their own priests called Deori and sacred 
groves known as Deota Sara, dedicated to four 
deities, Dasum Pat, Bamoui Pat, Koisar Pat, and 
Boram. The first three are brethren, but there is 
some difTercnce of opinion whether Baiiioni is a 
male or a female deity. This illustrates the vague¬ 
ness of their conception of her. Boram is the .sun,— 
a title also found among the Oraona (^.v.),—and 
he is also worshipped under the name Dharm 
Deota. There is no representation of him, but the 
other gods are to he found, each in a stone in the 
sacred grove. Boram, as the Creator, the fiist 
and greatest of their gods, is worshipped at the 
sowing sea-son, with the ollering of a wliite cock. 
In cases of sickness, goats are ottered to Dasum Pat 
and to his brethren. On such occasions the goat 
is given by the owner of the house in which the 
sick person resides. At other times the victim is 
provided at the common cost of the people. The 
sacrifices are olfered at the foot of a sacred tree in 
the grove; only men partake of the meat, and 
the Deori receives the head. 

The Bhuiy^s of South Loh&rdag& are more advanced in the 
direction of orthodox Hinduism, and the bloodthirsty tutelary 
goddess, ’ITiakurini MaU, to uhom less than forty years ago 
the Hill Bhuiv&s of Keonjhar offered the hea<l of the obnoxious 
minister of their chief, has now become the Hindu Durgft, to 
whom a Bhuiyk priest makes offerings of goats and sheep, the 
flesh of which is eaten by the worshippers. Besides this, their 
chief deity, they have a host of communal ghosts, like the evil 
spirits which beset the Muntl&s(q.o.) and Orion8(q.v.). ‘To ap¬ 
pease these ghosts,' says Risley, ^by occasional offerings of fowls 
and rice, and thus to guarantee the community against the 
consequences of their ill-will, is the special function of the 
village Pahan, who levies small suliscriptions for this sort of 
spiritual insurance. 'The tribal deities Rikhmun fprobablv Skr. 
Rishi-muni, “holy saint”] and TuUi-bir (“Tulsi, the hero’;] be¬ 
long to a different and less primitive type. Rikhmun is believed 
to be the original ancestor of the tribe: while Tulsi-bir was a 
restless and valorous Bhuiyk, who mads war upon the gods 
until they appeased his wrath by admitting him to divine 
honours. I venture the conjecture that both Rikhmun and 
’Tulsi-hir are merely transmuted totems.* It seems simpler to 
suppose that we have here cases of tribal ancestor- and hero- 
worship. And it is wsU to note that the names of these deities, 
which must have come from the Hindus, show that the cult 

* See the exhaustive account by Tflrk, In Roscher, 237S-88. 
t i.a. if any such can be established ; with reference to bhr^aH 
fr^o, and bhrd^ata’^Kiyu. 4ik6i,/ulgao, /lagrara, et 
Uhlenb^, Kurzguf. etymol. Wbrterbueh, 1898, 204 ft. 

I See also MjMXionell, Vedic Mythology, 169 f. 
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must have arieen, or at toast have been re-named, under Hindu 
influence. 

2 . Rdiqion in tlu United Provinces .—In the 
United Province.*! the Bhuivas have advanced 
further in the direction of Hinduinm than their 
brethren in Benj^al. Their chief deity is Kftli, 
who, as in the case of Thakurftni Mcata, has prob¬ 
ably succeeded some aboriginal godde.s8, such as 
the Pauri or Pahari Devi of the Bhuiyas of 
Singhbham. K&li’s shrine is a rude thatched hut, 
in which a mound of earth raised upon a platform 
represents the shrine of the goddess. Tney also 
worslnp, by the agency of the baigd (wh. see), the 
dih, or village gods, and the Earth-goddess Dharti 
Mata, with a sacrifice of goats, young pigs, and fowls. 
Among their legendary heroes is Lahang Bir, who 
is propitiated by the rite of lire-walking. The 
worshipper, possessed by the spirit of the nero, is 
said to sustain no injury by walking over burning 
coals or by rolling his body among thorns. An 
instance of tree-worship appears in trie rite at the 
Anant-chaudas festival in the rainy 8ea.son, when 
a dance round a branch of the Karama tree {Antho- 
cephalus cadamha) is made the occasion for licence 
and rude debauchery. A man killed by a tiger 
becomes a dangerous ghost, and is worshipped at 
the bagliaiit^ a shrine erected at the place of his 
death. The field-deity is Hariyflri Devi, ‘ the 
Mother-goddess of greenery,’ and to her the baigd 
offers a sacrifice of fowls and an oblation of spirits 
at the end of the harvest season. They are careful 
to propitiate the dead by making offerings of food 
to them. This i.s done simply through fear lest 
the ghosts, if neglected, may come back and vex 
the living. It thus does not amount to ancestor- 
worship in the true sense of the term. 

LirmiuTURB.—For Bengal: Dalton, Detcriptiv* Ethnology, 
1872, p. 141 f.; Risley, Tribet and Castes, 1891,1. 116 f. ; Hunter, 
Orissa, 1872, ii. 144. For the United Provinces : Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the Norths Western Provinces and Oudh, new ed. 

1896, ii. 80ff. W. Crooke. 

BHUTAN. —Bhutan is a long, narrow moun¬ 
tainous country occupying the southern slopes of 
the Eastern Himalayas for a length of about 220 
miles. Its breadth from the Tibetan border to 
the Indian plains averages about 90 miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Tibet, on the west by 
independent Sikkim and the Darjiling Di.strict of 
Bengal, on the south by the province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and on the east by Tibet and 
the territory of semi-independent tribes. 

This art. will sketch the life and ethics of the 
Bhutanese. For their religion see next article. 

The origin of the people ie uncertain. The most likely theory 
Is that the country was originally inhabited by peoples from the 
South, and was conquered some centuries ago bv invaders from 
Tibet, who drove from the mountains the old dwellers, except 
those who were made slaves by the conquerors. The present 
inhabitants bear unmistakable trace of close affinity in ap(>oar- 
ance with the Tibetans, and this is the more striking the farther 
north they live. Those who inhabit the more southern parts give 
evidence of intermingling with the barker peoples of the plains, 
and of the influence of more unheafthy regions. Compara*jveIy 
few Bhut&nese are to be found on the outer ranges abutting on 
the plains. These have of late years been largely occupied by 
Nep&li immigrants, whose habits and customs remain much 
the same as those of their land of origin (see N rpal). The 
country is sparsely populated. No certain information is 
available as to the population, though an estimate of 110,000— 
80,000 Bhut&nese, 80,000 Nep&lis (with a few hundred Lepchas 
from Sikkim)—is probably over rather than under the mark. 

There is no written code of laws in Bhutan. 
The inhabitants say that they had such a code, 
but it got lost in the course of their frequent 
fightings. The poverty and lawlessness oi the 
people are expressed by a Tibetan proverb; ‘ In 
Bhutan there are no handles to the pots, and no 
law in the land.’ Might has been right. The 
Government officers are usually unsalaried, with 
the inevitable result of extortion and injustice. 
The country has been priest-ridden in the extreme 
by the Lamas, who, it is asvserted, give the worst 
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of examples from the moral point of view. The 
population has declined. The unsettled political 
state of the country has accounted for this to some 
extent, but oolvandry and other vicious customs 
have probably had greater influence. Polyandry 
is more prevalent in the northern parts, where the 
connexion witli Tibet is closer. It is excused on 
the ground of poverty, and is probably on the 
decline. A woman who marries the eldest brother 
often becomes also the wife of the other brothers. 
Polygamy, too, is practised by some. Govern¬ 
ment officers sometimes keep wives in different 
parts of the country, but the practice is being 
uohibited by the rulers. The marriage tie is 
oosely held. Chastity has been at a discount, 
and the proportion of the people suffering from 
venereal diseases is appallingly large. Woman 
naturally holds a freer and more independent posi¬ 
tion than in India, and does more than her share 
of the work of the house and the field. As a 
whole, the men are indolent and addicted to strong 
drink. Pliysically they are robust and muscular. 
Their chiei amusements are archery and quoits. 
In character they may be described as plucky, hot- 
tempered, truculent, avaricious, and unforgiving. 
While cruel to their enemies, they are kind and 
charitable towards their friends. The better 
classes are courteous in manner. Slavery or 
serfdom is prevalent, and on the Indian frontier 
is a village largely inhabited by escaped slaves. 
Punishment for crimes is severe. For continuance 
in theft the penalty is to lose the right hand and 
the left foot. Capital punislirnent is inflicted by 
drowning in a river. Religious exercises are weD 
attended to. The fieople are superstitious and 
ignorant. Education has made little or no pro¬ 
gress, and is unknown outside the monasteries. 
Personal cleanliness is sadly neglected. Judged 
by present-day Western standards, the Bhutanese 
are certainly not an attractive people. 

There are many indications, however, that a 
better day is dawning in Bhutan. A few of the 
boj's are showing a desire for Western educa¬ 
tion. The strong character and higher ideals of 
the present Maharaja, and the notable change 
which has come over a few individuals who have 
been influenced by contact with European civiliza¬ 
tion, are hopeful signs. The recent unification of 
power in the hands of the Maharaja bodes well 
for the political future of the land, and its conse¬ 
quent more settled state will beneficially affect 
its moral condition. The people are a sturdy 
stock, and once awakened out of their lethargy 
and exclusiveness, and delivered from the domina¬ 
tion of the Lamas and the evils of polyandry, there 
is every prospect of their becoming a strong, inde¬ 
pendent, ana forceful race, and of the country 
entering upon a career of prosperity before un¬ 
known. During the late war with Tibet, the 
rulers eventually threw themselves enthusiastic¬ 
ally on the British side, and they are more 
amenable than ever to the advice of the Political 
Agent. 

Litbratueb.— 8e« th« literature referred to at the end of next 
article. J. A. GRAHAM. 

BHUTAN, BUDDHISM IN. —Bhutan, or 
more correctly * Bliotan ’ (i.e. ‘ the end of Bhot 
[or Tibet’], the Sanskritic name by which this 
country is known to Europeans through the 
Benfjalis of the British Indian province bordering 
it), is a large independent principality situated 
in the south-eastern Himalayas, wedged in be¬ 
tween Tibet, Sikkim, and Assam. Its wild 
valleys are sparsely peopled by a semi-savage 
Mongoloid tribe which calls itself ‘Duk-pa’ (spmt 
hBrug-pa), a term which is also employ d to 
denote the form of Lamaism that is profes ed in 
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the country. The Diik-pa Buddhism, as found in 
Bhotftn, where it appears to be the sole recognized 
form of religion tlierein prevalent, is of the 
primitive unrcformed type of Lftmaism, and is very 
thickly overlaid by aboriginal animistic cults and 
the gross worship of malignant devils, so as to 
be scarcely recognizable as Buddhism at all, save 
for a few externals in the wav of symbolism and 
a little deeply-embedded ethical teaching of 6akya, 
the Master. 

Buddhism appears to have entered this country 
for the first time about 300 years ago, when in the 
beginning of the 17th cent. A.D. a Lftma from 
the adjoining l)order of Southern Tibet invaded 
Shotan at the head of a Imnd of Tibetan soldiers 
and forcibly occupied tlie country. This Lama, 
named Z’ab-drung I^ag-dban jnam-rgyal, estab¬ 
lished a hierarchy, somewhat on the model of 
that of the (irand Dalai Lama of Lhasa, and it 
still survives. Nominally, this Bhotanese Grand 
Lama, or high priest, is literally a priest-king, 
who bears the Indian title of Dharvui Mdjd, or 
‘Religious King,’ and combines in his hands both 
the spiriiual and temporal rule, whilst his suc¬ 
cession is arranged on the re-incarnation theory, 
by which, on his decease, his spirit is supjKjsed to 
transmigrate into the bo<ly of a newly-l^ni male 
child, who is to be searched for and identified by 
omens and supernatural portents. The regulation 
of the succession in this way is kept in the hands 
of the Lhasa priests, who usually send a ‘ re-incar¬ 
nation ’ from Lhasa or Central Tibet. During the 
minority of this re-incarnated priest a regent is 
appointed for the management of the temf>oral 
concerns, and is called Deb-RCtjd, or ‘ Provincial 
Regent or Governor’; and he seems usually to 
be a secular chief. The pretentious and divine 
nature claimed by the Grand L&ma of Bhotan is 
evident in his full title as given on his seal: ‘ Chief 
of the Realm, Defender of the Faith, Equal to 
.Sarasvatl [the Hindu go<ldes8 of learning] in learn¬ 
ing, Chief of all the Buddhas, Head Expounder of 
the Commentaries, Caster out of Devils, Most 
Learned in the Holy Laws, God incarnate, Absolver 
of Sins, and Head of the Best of all Religions.’ 

Technically, the Duk-pa form of Laraaisra is an 
offshoot of the hermit section of L&mas called 
Kar-gyu pa, who follow the practice of the Tibetan 
saint Mifaraspa in laying especial stress on resi¬ 
dence in caves as a means of gaining magical 
powers ; though otherwise the doctrines are gener¬ 
ally similar to those of the old unreformed 
L^maisrn {Nying-ma). This Duk-pa sect arose on 
the rocky Tibetan hills which border upon Bhotftn, 
and on its establishment in this latter country it 
adopted a fictitious so-called inspired ‘ revelation ’ 
alleged to have been unearthed by a Lftma named 
San-gyas-glih, by means of which the priests were 
enabled to relax still further the Buddhist obliga¬ 
tions, whilst admitting of the retention en bloc 
of the popular spirit-worship and witchcraft. 
Amongst tne monks only a few profess to be 
celibate, but it is doubtful whether any even of 
these are really so. The distinctive hat is of a 
red colour, ana that of the head Lftma bears as 
a badge a vertical cross formed by two thunder¬ 
bolts, with reference to a legend of thunder- 
dragons {Duk) which is related in explanation of 
the etymology of the sectarian title * Duk-pa.’ 
The Bhotftnese laity as well as the priests, unlike 
the Tibetans, shave their heads. 

The monasteries and temples are of the general 
shape and appearance of those in Tibet, but roofed 
over with wide wooden eaves to shed off the 
excessive rain which falls in this climate. The 
largest monastery is at Tashi-cho’, which is the 
residence of the Dharma Rftjft and the capital of 
the country. It has been visited and described 


by Manning, Bogle, Turner, and others, and is 
said to have about 1000 monks, though other 
accounts place the number at 600. In British 
Bhotan there are small Duk-pa temples at Kalim- 
pong and Pedong near Darjiling. The total number 
of Duk-pa priests cannot oe stated with certainty, 
but has been estimated at about 6000, or about 
1 to 10 of the population. Only about half re.side 
in cloisters, the remainder being employed as State 
officials and traders. There are also a consider¬ 
able number of hermits and a few nuns. 

Litkraturb.— Sir A. Edeu, Rrpt. Mission to Bhotan, 1S73; 
W. Griffith, Journals, 1847 ; Sir J. D. Hooker, Uimalayan 
Journals, 1654, 1. 136, 872; Sir C. R. Markham, Mission qf 
Uogls and Manning, 1876, pp. Iv, 27, etc. ; S. Turner, Embassy 
to ths Court of the Tsshoo Bama in Tibet, 1806, pp. 313, eta ; 
L. A. Waddell, Among the Uimalayas, 1809, pp. 240-249, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, pp. 44, 65, 68, 226, 242, 284, and 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, 1905, pp. 36, 63-66, 284. 

L. A. Waddell. 


BIBLE. 

[W. Sanday.] 

The word ‘ Bible ’ ha.s come to mean substantially 
a 8acre<l book. Tims we might say that the Qur’ftn 
is the Bible of Muhammadans. When we speak 
of ‘ the Bible,’ we mean the sacred book of Chris¬ 
tians. But this is a derived sense. Our English 
w'ord comes from the Greek through the Latin. 
The Greek original meant simply ‘ iKioks ’ in tlie 

C lural; rd ftifiXla w’as a particular collection of 
ooks, or more strictly of rolls. In this sense 

the use of the word goes back to the prolo^e to 
Ecclesiasticus (r. 130 n.C.); cf. 1 Mac 12^ When 
the Greek was transliterated into Latin, it 

came to be treated as a singular and a feminine. 

The eArliest example of thii U8e known to the writer is that 
given by Sir James Murray. OED, s.v. ; it oivnrs in a library 
catalogue of the 9th cent (Becker, Catal. Itihlioih. A ntig, 
p. 42, cf. p. 172). Jerome uswl the term bihlinthera (AarTfi) (du 
Cange, a.v.) —an expressive designation of the ‘divine library’ 
compressed Into a single volume; and this term occurs 
frequently in the catalogues of the 9th and 10th cents. (Becker, 
op. cit. pp. 4, 18, 16, 17, 24, 43, 69, 60, etc.). The word char¬ 
acteristic of Cassiodorus (c. 487-580) is pandecUs ; we remember 
that Justinian published his Pandsets in 633, and Cassiodorus 
his Institutes about 544. 

At the time when the books which we call the Bible were 
\vritten, the usual form for a book to take was the roll. After 
the Invention of writing, the material of books varied some¬ 
what with time and JPl*kce. The Babylonians wrote with a 
sharp point on clay. 'The Hebrew collection that we call the 
OT was written mainly, if not entirely, on skins. With ths 
natural conservatism which obtains In matters of religion, the 
Jews to this day make use of leather and of the roll form for 
ths sacred volume. The graphic scene (Jer 36) in which 
Jehoiakim cuts to pieces and burns the roll that had just been 
read to him will give an idea of the outward apt>earance. The 
Greek books that we call the NT were prt^uced under a 
different and more advanced civilization, that of the Graco- 
Roman empire. By this time the material commonly used for 
books was papyrus (2 Jn<^; and It is probable that most of the 
books of NT were orifpnally written on papvrus (though 
parchment is mentioned in 2 T1 But alike In the case of 

OT and of NT the form adopted was that of the roll, with the 
text written In slender vertical columns. The volume was 
held in both hands, with one or two columns exposed to view 
at a time, and was rolled up with the left hand and unrolled 
with the right as it was read. 

There was a conventional size for the roll, which determined 
roughly the length of a book. It was for this reason that 
the Twelve Minor Prophets were written on a single roll and 
counted as a single book. In the oldest Hebrew tradition, as 
given in the Talmud (fi/itd bathrd, 14) and still observed In 
German and French MSS, the order of the Prophetical Books it 
that of leniifth: Jer., Ezek., Is., Min. Proph., corresponding to 
each other as 24 : 21: 19 ; 17 (Budde), (In like manner In NT 
the usual order of the Pauline Epistles is roughly that of length.] 
From the cnistom of writing more than one shorter book on the 
same roll has arisen, quite innocently, the attribution of some 
writings that were originally without name to wrong authors, 
s.g. several anonymous compositions that now go under the name 
of Isaiah, a similar anonymous composition (or compositions) 
added to the prophecy of Zechariah, etc. 

The Christian Bible then was a double colleotion 
of rolls. That is its external description, but only 
external. It is of more importance that botn 
volumes consisted of collections, and that both 
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these collections were regarded as sacred. We 
shall have to follow the line of inquiry thus sug¬ 
gested for both OT and NT. And when we have 
done so, we shall have to consider iiow tlie Bible is 
regarded, or ought to be regardcil, at the present 
dav. In other words, the main treatment of our 
subject will naturally be historical, but the final 
summing up will be rather iloctrinal; and the 
history should take such a form as to explain the 
doctrine. 

It RhouUl be explained at the outset that in what follows the 
broad results of criticism, as at the present time widely 
accepted, are presupposed. That is to say, the usual literary 
analysis of the Ilexateuch and the Historical Hooks, and so 
much of the criticism of the Prophets and other Iwoks as is 
common to the beat writers, are taken for granted. It is also 
taken for granted that a lino is practically drawn across the 
history by the promulgation of tne Hook of Heuteronomy in 
B.c. bill; those portions of the literature which assume the 
single authorized centre of worship and the fully developed 
hierarchical system of Priests and Levites being placed after 
that date, and those which do not make these assumptions 
being placed before it. These fundamental princi}»Ie8 of 
criticism have now been before the world for so lomr, and liiey 
have been so closely and severely tested ifj the daily work of 
so many competent and able scholars, that at least in tiie 
opinion of the present writer lliey must bo regarded as verified 
and established. The staiulard for most Knclish students is 
s’.ihstontially that of Driver, Introd. to the Literature of the 
07'(cited as LOT \ from IStU). 

The ablest presentation of the other (more completely con¬ 
servative) side is Dr. Orr’s Problem of Ou O7’(from HK)6). The 
present writer has much 8ymj)athy with Dr. Orr’s view of the 
religious character an<l use of OT; indeed, it is part of the 
puriKMe of this art to ^how that a view not essentially dis- 
siunlar emerges naturally from critical study on the lines of 
Dr. Driver and most at least of his English allies, though it is 
no doubt true that a different constniction is put ujKjn the 
facts by some in Oreat P>ritain and bv a greater number on the 
Continent. It is also probably true that there is still room for 
considerable correction of critical theories in detail. But as a 
whole the w'riter finds it irnpossihle to think ti>at Dr. Orr’e 
position is permanently tenaiile, or that the inaiti lines of the con¬ 
struction opposed to Ids have been prove<i to be untenable. The 
principle underlying the present art. is that on its literary and 
histoncal side the Hible must be studied like any other book 
(r.g, like Livy, or like the niedisjval chronicles, which supply a 
better parallel for some parts of the problem), but that it does 
not therefore follow that in other respects, and in particular 
as a religious revelation, the Bible is otily on the same level with 
these. The object l.s to discover liow far the analogies with 
other l>ook8 and other religions extend, and what there is In 
the Hible that detaches itself from, and rises al>ove, the broad 
phenomena of other religions. 

In so wide and intricate a field it is Inevitable that experi¬ 
ments should l>e constantly going on ; and the recent incursions 
of the AssyriologisU and students of Comparative Religion 
have been of this character. It cannot be said that either 
these experiments or others (like those of i’rof. Eerdntans of 
r.eyden) have really brought the questioji any nearer to the 
^tand^^o^nt of Dr. Orr. It would be truer to say that recent 
years have seen a consolidation and general strengthening of 
the position critioised. 

I. History of OT. 

I. How the Books of OT came to be written. 
We l)€gin by asking ourselves how, humanly 
speaking, did the books of OT come to be written ? 
It is iuflt on this side that we find the same kind 
of influences at work as in other ancient literature. 
There is a general agreement among scholars that 
the oldest pieces in OT, and those most nearly 
contemporary with the earlier events described, 
are the Songs. 

(1) Fraaments of ancient Song.—There is more 
analogy than we are apt to suppose between the 
beginnings of Israel and the beginnings of Greece. 
The literatures of both peoples began with poetry, 
and not with prose. Sometimes one sees the 
generalization broadly laid down that all national 
literatures began wiUi poetry ; and this is doubt¬ 
less widely true ; but it can hardly be proved of 
the oldest civilizations of all, those of Babylonia 
and Egypt. We are struck, however, bv the 
resemblance between the bards of the Odyssey^ 
Phernius and Demodocus, singing to the lyre in 
the halls of chieftains, and the fragments of 
primitive song preserved in the Bible. The 
difference is due simply to the different condi¬ 
tions and state of society. The scene is not the 


almost feudal banquet in the hall of the noble, but 
the tril)al gathering round the well (Nu 21^^-^®, 
511 . 16 ) character of the songs is just 

what we might expect; they are impassioned 
utterances of the natural man : laments for the 
dead {2 Sam 3“*-), exultation over the fallen 
foe (Gn 4’^, 1 Sam 21 “), denunciation of the enemy 
(Nu 23"^), or of the backward and faithless 

friend (Jg .5‘^' ^), and praises no less fervent of the 
helpful ally (Jg 6 *^- even though stained with 
treachery {ib. vv.*<-^). But, along with this, we 
note a very genuine and enthusiastic devotion to 
Jail well as I.srael’s God : the wars of Israel are His 
wars (Nu 21 *^ 1 S 18^’ 25*^); Israel cannot j)rosper 
without His blessing (Jg 5 ^-This im¬ 
plies quite definitely, thougli, of course, in general 
terms, the great covenant at Sinai (compare the 
reference in Jg 5*- ®). Some of the songs are quoted 
expres.sly from the Book of Joshar, i.e. ‘of the 
Upright,’ apparently a book in which were sung 
the clecd.s or tiie heroes or worthies of Israel, 
where tlie name at least suggests something of 
that moral standard which began to be enforced 
as Israel's side of the covenant, just as ‘the 
righteous acts of the I.«ord ’ (Jg 5“) were the acts 
of His covenanted succour. 

(2) Continuous history in Prose .—The snatches 
of song to which reference has been ma<le, scattered 
and fragmentary reniain.s of a larger body, have 
come down to us emlxjdded in later texts. The 
latest of the songs, however, must liave been little 
earlier than the narrative in which they are found. 
By the time of David a prose style must have l>een 
fully developed by the side of the poetry. The 
comparatively settled conditions and rapidly 
advancing civilization of the reigns of David and 
Solomon soon gave the impulse to historical 
coiii|)osition, of which we have a fine example in 
the story of David’s court and family contained 
in 2 S 9-20, with which should go 1 K 1. 2. So 
admirable is this narrative, so fresh and living, so 
truthful in its general tenor,—recording events as 
they really happened, without undue preference 
either for one party or for another,—tbat more 
than one leading scholar {e.g. Budde after Duhm) 
has traced it to ‘ the archives of the house of 
Abiathar,* the priest who followed the fortunes of 
David from the time when he was fleeing before 
Saul, but was involved in the conspiracy of 
Adonijah, and compelled to retire in disgrace to 
bis home at Anathoth (1 K 2“). 

As Thucydides in his exile set himself to write 
the history of the Peloponnesian War, so Abiathar 
may have used his retirement to describe the 
events in which he had borne an active part. 
Without laying too much stress on the person of 
Abiathar, his name may well be taken as a symbol 
of the conditions under which this earliest and 
best of all the specimens of Hebrevv historical 
writing was composed. In 1 Samuel there are two 
distinct strains running side by side, and several 
times leading to duplicate versions of the same 
event. It is q^uite possible that the earlier strain 
may be a continuation backwards of tlie narrative 
of 2 S 9-20. It is also possible that in these 
nearly conteiiifiorary chronicles we are to see the 
beginning of the school which first took in hand to 
trace back the history of Israel to its origins, and 
in the pursuit of these carried its researches into 
the traditions of the race as far back as Creation 
itself. Such was the work of the so-called Jahwist 
(known by the symliol J). If both in this case and 
in other later cases scholars have recourse to 
what may seem the refinement of distinguishing 
successive hands as J^ J^ etc., all that is meant is 
that there is reason to suppose that the work was 
produced not so much by a single author as by a 
school, in which one wTiter took up the y>en from 
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another, as tlie monks did in the scriptoria of the 
Middle A^es. These writers are usually anony¬ 
mous, for the idea of literary property in such 
departments as history had not yet arisen ; indeed, 
it nevt r became established amonj' the Hebrews 
as it did among the Greeks. 

Wlicn once the example was set on so sub¬ 
stantial a scale as by J, it is not surprising that it 
should have been followed. What J did in the 
Southern Kingdom, after an interval of time E did 
in the Northern. There, too, a school of historians 
seems to have taken root, who, like J, undertook 
to commit to writing the folklore current among 
the Northern tribes, especially Ephraim. This 
Northern school would seem to have been more 
directly under the influence of the prophets, who 
by this time had become |K)werful. We know that 
the propliets joined together in bands or companies, 
and it is not impossible that the writing of fiistory 
ma 3 ' have l)een one of the forms of their activity 
(cf. Kautzsch, ‘ Rel. of Israel,’ in HDB, vol. v. p. 
656^*). It is interesting to po.ssess two lines of traiii- 
tion so clearly and strongly marked as J and E. 
It would seem that after a period of separate 
existence, perhaps after the fall of Samaria in 
B.C. 722, when the spiritual lea«lers of the 
Northern Kingdom naturally took refuge with 
their brethren of the South, the two lines were 
definitely brought togetlier in a combined 
narrative, JE. 

(3) The writing Prophets oj the earlier period .— 
So far we have had to do with literature that was 
not in its primary purjxise moral or religious. 
The national traditions, as they were first 
committed to writing, seem to have told an 
unvarnished story. l^hcy reflect tlie national 
chara<‘ter, with its undisciplined passions and its 
traits of cunning deceit ami fierce revenge. These 
features are nrominent enou^^h in the somewhat 
distant and idealized biographies of the natriarchs : 
they are still more prominent in the wild scenes of 
the Book of Judges ; and tliey are prominent even 
in the life of Saul and the family history of David. 
Throughout all tliese periods we can .see that the 
religion of Israel wa.s a.s yet very imperfectly 
moralized; and it was by no means a pure 
monotiieism. It began, like the religions of the 
nations around, with the cult of sacred stones and 
trees; it tolerated the use and worship of images 
(‘ teraidiim,’ Gn 3D** Jg 17®, 1 S 19^® ; ‘ephod ’ 
[l)o.s8ibIy], Jg 8*'^ 17* 18^**'^ • ‘strange god.s,’ Gn 
35^ Jos 24^* ■ 

'fhese things should not be thought of as 
idolatry. They did not begin to be idolatry 
until the revelation contained in the Second 
Commandment had been clearly gdven and clearly* 
apprehended. Before that time they were rather 
helps to worship, enabling the primitive man to 
realize that he had an object of worship out¬ 
side himself. It was not to be expected that he 
should take in all at once so vast an idea as 
that of a Maker of heaven and earth. He was 
oblige<l to use crutches or stepping-stones to higher 
things. 

And yet it was not for nothing that the work of 
Moses lies in the back^ound. Even the earlier 
documents show a consciousness that Israel had a 
special mission among the nations. It wa.s in 
pursuance of this mission that Abraham had been 
called from the liast, and that the fortunes of his 
descendants were subject to a Divine guiding, 
bringing good out of evil (Gn 50'^). We might say 
generally that this side of things comes out in 
pionortion as the iirophetical influence makes 
itself felt, and therefore especially in the later 
strata of the narrative. Sometimes this is to the 
detriment of the history as such : contrast, e.^.,the 
treatment of the origin of the monarchy m the 


earlier version (1 S 9^-10^* jp-ii. » ifb-it. 

14) and in the later (1 S 7. 8. 12. 15). 

The literature so far, as we have said, shows 
indeed to some extent a roligdous influence and 
shaping, but not as yet a definite and predomi¬ 
nant religious purpose. We come to this first in 
the works of the so-called ‘ writing rrophets.’ 
Prophecy had been from the first an essentially 
religious institution, but in its earlier phases fhe 
forms that it assumed were crude and rudimentary 
(1 S l()*‘^*). The action of Nathan in the reign of 
David is a clear advance upon this (2 S 7^'*’ 
12‘*"). These activities culminate in the energetic 
reforms of Elijah and Elisha. But by this time, 
as we have seen, the prophets had probably begun 
to put the hand to the pen in the form of history. 
The impulse to this may have come with the 
general advance of civilization ; in the court of 
David and Solomon there were already secretaries 
and perhaps a ‘chronicler’ (2 S 8‘*, 1 K 4^ KVm). 
But there seems have been sometliing more than 
this general tendency at the beginning of written 
prophecy. There was a higher form of prophecy 
an(l a lower. I'lie professional prophets fell into a 
groove, and contented them.selves with re|H^ating 
the accepted maxims, which were religious in 
their origin but did not represent the deeper 
insight of religion. Such a lower truth wa.s the 
doctrine that had grown up of an impending 
judgment, a ‘day of the Lord,’ u(x)u the lieatlien. 
It arose out of the genuine, if self-regarding, 
attachment of Israel to its (iod, and the confident 
belief that He would one «lay avenge His people 
upon their enemies and oppressors. But it was a 
startling novelty when the prophet Amo.s 
announced that this judgment would l>e turned 
again.st Lsrael itself, just because it was the chosen 
people (Am 3’^ 5'»* 6« 8** » As this 

announcement was of the nature of protest, and 
ran counter to all the popular ideas, it was not 
unnatur.al that the pro})het should wish to place 
it permanently on record, so that his words 
migiit be verified by the event. We know that 
they were so verified, and the .same kind of motive 
seems to have been present with the other prophets 
of judgment and doom. The.se were the greatest 
of the prophets, and their scathing and searching 
addre.sses were the strongest of all the influences 
brought to bear in the building up of Israel as a 
people for God. 

It does not, indeed, follow that prophecy could 
be only in one key, and critics have probably gone 
too far in eliminating the notes of hope ami 
promise. An Isaiah, when the occasion came, 
could himself bind up the wounds which he had 
made. But it is characteristic of the prophets to 
resist the tendencies of the natural man, and to be 
always pointing the people upwards to higher 
things. 

The Prophetical Books stand out as the most 
characteristic and the most truly inspired of the 
contributions which God made through Israel to 
the religious education of the worhl. Written, 
many of them as with the heart’s blood, in danger 
and sufl'ering (Amos, Jeremiah), or under the sting 
of bitterest personal exped ience (Hos 1-3, Ezk ‘24, 
and we may surely add Is 53), they were always 
above the liighest level of their surroundings, and 
the truths brought out in them form a continuous 
revelation. 

(4) 2'he history of Law as far as the Deuteronomic 
Iiefor7nntio7i.--The Hebrew tradition certainly was 
not wrong in ascribing the importance that it did 
to the work of Moses. We repeatedly find the lines 
of later development converging backward upon 
that work. Although the belief to which it gave 
expression may be more correctly described as 
Henotheism than as Monotheism—although, that 
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iSy it denoted rather the concentration of Israere 
devotion upon one God than the abHolute assertion 
that there was no God but one—it nevertheless 
contained within itself the seeds of the later 
Monotheism. The Deuteronomic ‘ Hear, O Israel; 
the Lord our God is one Lord,’ is only a step 
beyond what Moses must have taught, or what God 
taimht Moscis. 

There is also every reason to believe that the 
Heb. tradition was right in connecting the work of 
Moses with a great historical crisis and deliver¬ 
ance, though the account both of this and of the 
religious crisis that followed appears to have come 
down to us with a certain amount of idealization. 
What we have is no contemporary record, and not 
even a record based to any extent upon writings 
now lost but once more nearly contemporary. 
Perhaps the only instance in which we can lay the 
finger on sucli an ancient authority is the Song of 
the Well in Nu 21*’* with the other songs in the 
same chapter (w.**'* for Ixith Kx 15 and Nu 

23. 24 are probably later. The Kgyptian plagues 
and the story of the Exodus are idealized. So, too, 
is the description of the giving of the Law from 
Mount Sinai. In other words, from the point of 
view of strict historical fact the narrative of these 
events bears to the narrative of the revolt of 
AUsalom the same kind of relation as (let us say) 
in Livy the narrative of the taking of Home by the 
Gauls bears to the narrative of the Hannibalic 
Wars. In the one case folklore has been at work, 
in the other case not, or very sparingly. Just as 
there .survived throughout the East the indistinct 
memory of a great destructive flood of the Eui)hrates 
or the Tigris, so also within a narrower circle there 
must have survived the memory of some {lort-entous 
volcanic eruption, which the folklore of Israel came 
to associate with the greatest event in its religious 
history. Such association was very natural, be- 
cAuse it was plienomena of this kind thunder 
and lightning, storm and tempe.st, earthquake and 
volcano—that brought home to the Hebrew mind, 
as nothing else did, the presence and the power of 
God. So it c.ame about that, when the more 
remote traditions of Israel were being collected 
in the earlier days of the monarchy, the story of 
the Wanderings in the Wildernes-s and the legisla¬ 
tion of Sinai assumed their present form. 

There is little doubt that a nomadic period, 
which may have l>een broken for a time by partial 
settlement in Egypt, preceded the permanent 
settlement of Israel in Canaan.* And we may well 
believe that Moses, taking advantage of the events 
of which we have .spoken,—and indeed specially 
raised up and inspired by God for this purpose,— 
may have joined together the tribes in closer con¬ 
federation, and cemented the bonds between them 
by a great and impressive religious foundation, 
which lived in the imagination of the people as 
the giving of a Law. If we seek to know more 
clearly the nature of this law-giving, we may find 
it descrilied in Ex 18 (JE), where Jethro asks 
Moses; 

' What is this thinK that thou doest to the people ? why 
sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people sUnd about thee 
from morning uhto even ? And Moses said unto his father-in- 
law, Because the people come unto me to inquire of Ood : when 
they have a matter, they come unto me ; and 1 Judffe between 
a man and his neighbour, and I make them know the sUtutes 
of Q(^, and his laws. 

Or the description becomes still nearer (if we do 
not suppose too high a degree of organization) 
in the verses a little further on, where Jethro 
advises: 

‘Be thou for the people to God-ward, and bring thou the 
causes unto Ood : ana thou shalt teach them the statutes and the 
Uws, and shalt show them the way wherein they mus t walk. 

* This is ono^f tiie current views challenged by Prof. Eerdmans 
(Bxp. 1908, pp. 118 flf., 19S ff 346 ff.) and defended by Prof. G. A. 
8mi^ (ib. p. 264 ff.). 


and the work that they must do. Moreover thou shalt provide 
out of all the people able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating unjust gain ; and place such over them, to be rulers of 
thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens : and let them Judge the people at all seasons: and it shall 
be, that every great nmtter they shall bring unto thee, but 
every small matter they shall judge themselves ; so shall it be 
easier for thyself, and they shall bear the burden with thee.’ 

This description, though dating, as it would 
seem, from the time of the monarchy, preserves to 
a remarkable extent the true features of the method 
by which Moses wielded Ids authority. If we 
could reproduce the actual facts, it is probable 
that he made use of the ordinary tribal machinery 
of shaikhs, or ‘elders’ ; but he himself must have 
held a more commanding position, and the de- 
ci.sions and laws that he gave were doubtless 
given as oracles from God. 

In the light of what we now know about the 
much older Babylonian Gode of Hammurabi, it 
would not he at all surprising if Moses committed 
some of hi.s laws to writing. And these laws 
might well he the nucleus of those that have come 
down to us in the Pentateucli. Scholars seem to 
be agreed that the oldest collection that can he 
marked ofl as such is the so-ealled ‘ Hook of the 
('ovenanf (Ex 2l)^-2lP^). We may leave it to 
o r sjiecialists to determine the succes.sion of the 
dill'eront laws. The Pentateueh does not appear 

have been complete until the time of Ezra. 

Eor ns it is more im|K)rtant to notice the land¬ 
mark forme<l by the publication of the main body 
of the Hook of Deuteronomy. This is perhaps the 
greatest of all the landmarks in the history of 
Israel ; there is none in regard to which there 
seems to be a clearer divi.sion between that which 
falls on one side of the line and that w'hich falls 
on the other. There i.s also a .special interest in 
the Hook of Deuteronomy, because its promulga¬ 
tion by king Josiah is a typical event in the 
process by which the OT acquired its binding 
authority. This event is thus described in a 
dotniment that appears to be eontetnporary : 

* And the king sent, and they gathered unto him all the elders 
of Judah and of Jerusalem. And the king went up to the house 
of the Ivord, and all the men of Judah aiid all the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem with him, and the priests, and the prophets, 
and all the people, both small and great: and he read in their 
ears all the words of the hook of the covenant w'hich was 
found in the house of tiie Lord. Arid the king stood on the 
platform (EVm), and made a covenant before the Lord, to 
walk after the l>ord, and to keep his commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes, with all his heart, and all 
his soul, to confirm the words of this covenant that were 
written in this book : and all the people stood to the covenant’ 
f2 K 

We have here a solemn religious act by which 
king and people alike—the king in the name, 
and with the full consent, of the people—accept 
the book read before them as expressing the 
Divine will, and take its precepts as binding upon 
themselves. Tliis is the essential meaning that, 
as applied to a book, is contained in the epithet 
‘canonical,* which means ‘authoritative,’* and 
authoritative because in its ultimate origin 
Divine. 

We call this a ‘landmark in the history,’ but we 
do 80 only because the description is so full and 
explicit. It is not to be supj)osed that the idea 
was a new one, or that it was applied to Deut. for 
the first time. It is anticipated by the description 
in Ex 24*'* (E) of the no less solemn acceptance of 
the ‘book of the covenant’ (Ex 20'-”‘-23*^, or the 
nucleus of that section). But, indeed, both de¬ 
scriptions only represent the full acknowledgment 
by the whole community of that which was con¬ 
tained implicitly from the first in the manner in 
which we have seen that the legal decisions and 
statutes were given—as oracular responses from 
God. The laws given by Moses were not given in 
his own name but in the name of God, and they 
were accepted in the same sense by the people as 

* Cf. etp. Qrwndrisi d. Gesoh, d. NT Kanont'^, p. 10. 
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1 ‘oruiii^^ 110)11 (Joil. In precisely tlie same way 
IJaiLunm.'ibi is re[)rosente(l as ‘receiving his laws 
I^oiii the scateti sun Sanias, tlio judge of 
heaven ami eartli ’ (Johns, Oldrst Cvdc^ p. ix). It 
is (lie eoinmon ancient conception, but at the same 
time a central concejition to whioli all the haViits 
of thought are adapteil; and who shall say that it 
does not express substantial truth? 

(5) The later stage^'i of History^ Prophecy^ and 
Law. —We liavo seen how the earliest stages of 
Hebrew literature were an instinctive natural 
product, growing out of the natioual life, and 
receiving a permanent form by being committed 
to writing. Only the very earliest stages retained 
their original naive simplicity. Even here (as in 
tlie Song of Deborah) the religious interest became 
more and more dominant. From the modern 
int of view, which expects that history shall 
history written for its own sake and with no 
ulterior aims, the process is one of deterioration. 
More and more history comes to be written with 
a purpose; the prophetic ideal, the legislative 
ideal, the ideal or worship, get the upper hand. 
All three have a common root in the conception 
of communication with God by means of oracles ; 
the statutes of the lawgiver and the priestly 
regulations for worship are e<|iially investe<l with 
an oracular form ; they are presented as having a 
Divine sanction behind them. So the religious 
interest becomes all-embracing and all-absorbing. 
Israel becomes the people of religion, and even its 
instinctive products, which might at first have 
been descrioed as secular, acquire a definitely 
religious character. 

At each new revision this character is impressed 
more deeply ufion the historical writings. The 
same school which produced Deuteronomy—a 
coalition, as it would seem, of priest and prophet, 
a succession in which prophet wore the garb of 
priest or priest the garb of prophet—besides its 
great work in the sphere of law also turneti its 
attention to history. It, too, made its own collec¬ 
tion of older historical writings, and, as it did so, 
it took care to point the moral of the succe.ssive 
stages that the history of Israel had gone through, 
by hortatory or didactic paragraphs inserted at 
appropriate places. Tlius the historian becomes 
a preacher, and his narrative is at the same time 
a sermon. It is from this point of view that we 
should learn to look at it and judge it. It is no 
longer in place to expect the disinterestedness of 
the secular annalist; we should look ratlier at the 
earnestness which aims at converting the people 
from the error of their ways and bringing them 
to serve the Lord. 

Two more periods of literary activity complete 
the production of canonical history, (i.) The fifth 
century saw the gradual composition of the last 
main element in the Pentateuch (the Priests’ 
Code, or P), and its incorporation with the already 
existing writings (J, E, J£, D) so as to form the 
Pentateuch as we now have it. It would seem 
that P was for the most part written in Babylonia, 
and that it was in fact the ‘ liook of the law ’ 
which Ezra brought with him and [iromulgated in 
Jerusalem in the year B.c. 444. By the end of the 
century it had been worked up into our present 
Hexateuch. (ii.) Ezra and Neliemiah appear to 
have left behind them memoirs, which after a hun¬ 
dred years or rather more were embodied, along 
with a continuous and systematic review of the 
history so far as it related to Judah from David 
onwards, in our present books 1 and 2 Chron., 
Ezr., and Nehemiah. 

This later historical writing is similar, though 
not ouite identical, in its character. It has not 
the freshness and living human interest that 
marked the older narratives, nor yet the moral 


I ftTvour of the Deuteronomio school. The dominant 
; interest is now antiquarian, expressing its* If in 
j the form of lists, inventories, chronological sum- 
: maries, and gonealogie.s. In P there is a great 
' muas of systematized law ; and in Chron. there is 
a markea tendency to enlarge on details of 
worship. In both cases the style is, as a rule, dry, 
formal, and statistical; such warmth as there is 
in Chron. is thrown mainly into the liturgical 
descriptions and into such a view of the history as 
was natural from the standpoint of the priesthood. 

In Prophecy, two great figures stand out, both 
belonging to the period of the Exile: Ezekiel (e. 
592-670 B.a), and the so-called ‘Second Isaiah’ 
(c. 54^636 B.C.), followed by a lingering train of 
lesser personalities (Hag., Zech., Obad., Mai., Joel, 
Jonali) and perhaps some fragments (Is 24-27, 
Zee 8-14) now bound up with larger works. 
Ezekiel is a significant and characteristic figure, 
who has a strong me.s.sage to deliver, and marks 
with equal boldness the close of one age and the 
opening of another. Second Isaiah (Is 40-55) 
reaches perhaps the highest point of spiritual 
insight in the whole OT. Even the lesser naine.s, 
although as-sociated with some decline of literary 
force and originality, are yet all those of men who 
have some message from God both to their own 
and to future ages. 

We have already spoken of the considerable 
codifying of law which belongs to this period. It 
must not be snjiiiosed that all the laws which arc 
thus put on record represent actual existing usage. 
There is a tendency towards symmetry and 
system ; the writers do not hesitate to set dow n 
not only what is, but what tliey think ought to 
be. A striking example of this may be seen in 
the ideal picture of the temple and its services in 
Ezk 40-48. But even in the Pentateuch there is 
not a little that w^as probably never actually put 
into practice. 

The narrative of Neh 8-10 illustrates vividly 
the attitude of mind towards the Law which w'as 
by this time becoming common to both learlers 
and people. The proceedings which accompanied 
the promulgation of the Priests’ Code were 
evidently mixlelled upon those with which we 
have seen that Josiah introduced and enforced the 
legi.slation of Deuteronomy. Only the ceremonies 
are yet more prolonged and yet more solemn, and 
the effect proved to be more Ia.sting. 

(6) The ilaqiographa \ (\.) Pealm.^tf (ii.) 
Literature, (iii.) other Books. —The central force 
in the history of Israel was the prophetic spirit, 
which we may take in a wide sense as attaining 
to permanent expression not only in the prophetic 
writings proper, out also in the laws and institu¬ 
tions which made up the concrete framework of 
the national life. The prophetic writings em- 
Inidied great principles Ixitn of belief and practice, 
a high conception—gradually becoming still higher 
and purer—of the being and character of God, 
and a growing stringency and elevation in the 
sense of His moral and spiritual demands upon 
man. It was essentially tne same spirit and the 
same principles which took efi'ect in the work of 
the lawgivers, from Mosos onwards. The special 
purpose for which Israel as a nation had been 
raised up was to serve os a standing example of 
these higher views of God and of moral duty 
w hich were the outcome of the spirit that w e have 
called prophetic, but w'hich was really common to 
prophets and lawgivers, and expressed itself in 
the two main branches of Hebrew literature, 
Prophecy and Law. 

In these two branches what we may call the 
creative forces at work in the nation reached their 
fullest development; but the consequences were 
felt over a wdaer area; indeed the prophetic spirit 
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(if, for short, we may call it by that single name) 
gripped hold of the national life as a whole and 
mode itself felt in outlying branches of the 
literature that did not so obviously receive their 
stimulus from above as Prophecy and Law. 
The Jews had a general name for these less 
central and creative writings—or llugio- 

? raDha. These again fall into three clas.ses: (i.) 

‘salms of David (iio called), with the addition- 
outside the stricter Canon—of the Psalms of 
Solomon (so called); (ii.) the Wisdom literature, 
including Proverbs, Job, and filedesiantes, and— 
outside the narrower Jewish Canon—the Wisdom 
of Solomon (so called), and the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach ; and (iii.) certain other books, 
not all of the same description, and more limited 
in number in the Palestinian Canon than in that 
of Alexandria. The Jewish tradition does not 
exactly follow this classitication by subject, but 
marks otl'the three greater poetical works : Psalms, 
ProverUs, Job, and the so-called ‘Five Rolls’— 
Cant., Ruth, Lam., Eccl. {^ohcleth)^ Esther—which 
were read respectively at the live church festivals : 
Passover, Weeks, the fast of 9th Ab, Tabernacles, 
and Purim. With this division were reckoned 
three books of which we have in part already 
sjMjken, Dan., Chron., Ezra-Nehemiah. fi"or our 
purpose it may be bet^r to keep to the classifica¬ 
tion W subject. 

{i.)Psalins .—Although the Psalms are not creative 
in the same sense os the Prophets and the Law— 
in other words, although they do not supply their 
own principles from within but rather derive them 
from without—they are hardly of less capital 
iinf>ortance in the history of Religion ; because 
they are typical and classical examples of a genus 
which is of the deepest significance in the sphere 
of the religious life. If Prophecy and Law 
embody those leading truths which (as of Divine 
implanting) may be described as the gift of God 
to man, the Psalms represent the response of man 
to God. They cover the whole field of devotion : 
praise and thanksgiving, and prayer—with the pre¬ 
paration for prayer in penitence and confession, 
the laying before God alike of the joys and 
ditficulties and sorrows of life, whether on the 
larger scale of the nation or on the smaller scale 
of the individual. 

There are not wanting analogies to the Heb. 
Psalms, especially in the religious literature of 
Rabylonia; but by common consent the Heb. 
Psalms take the first place, and indeed many of 
them are not surpassed even by the ripest produc¬ 
tions of Christianity. The Psalms supply the 
ideal and pattern on which the whole devotional 
response of man to God has modelled itself 
throughout every one of those branches of religion 
which trace bacK their origin to Israel. To say 
this is to claim for them—and to claim l>eyond 
possibility of <Iispute or question—an unique place 
in religious history. In the case of the l^alms it 
is perhaps not so much the substance that is a 
new creation os the form and mode of expression, 
the underlying attitude of the soul, when it 
reached the presence of its God. 
rom the beginnings of Heb. religious poetry, 
there are two distiuct strains in W'hich the |>oet 
8i>eakB: he speaks in the name of the community 
or nation collectively, and he speaks for himseif 
as an individual. We may take the Song of 
Deborah as a specimen of the first of these classes, 
and the Lament of David over Saul and Jonathan 
as a Bpecuiien of the second. In the earlier ages 
there can be little doubt that the former style 
preponderated. It was, of course, inevitable that 
an individual utterance should from time to time 
express individual emotion; even when he sang 
aa spokesman for the community, the Heb. poet 


could not licli) expressing > .le collective emotion 
as it was rcUcctctl in his ow'n brcjust. Rut this 
was a dill'crcnt tljing from the habit of intro- 
Bpcction which mu.st have become much more 
common after the fi^xilc, when the national 
exi.stcnce was broken iij) and the doctrine of 
individual responsibility had been clearly and 
strongly as.sertcd. We siiall be safe in referring 
to a post-exilic date the more introspective 
portions of tlie I’salter. 

But indeed it is probable that the main body 
of the F^salter belongs to this later date. There is 
probably truth in the description of the Psalter 
08 ‘ the nymn-l>ook of the Jewish Church,’ and as 
belonging to the time w hen the self-consciousness 
of the Church was freer and stronger than that 
of the nation. At the same time it seems to us 
a mistake to lay down any hard and fast line, or 
to suppose that few' or none of the Psalms go back 
to the time before tlie fiixile. In particular, we 
.should be inclined to treat as nie-exilic most of 
the Psalms whicli are addressed to, or speak of, 
the king. There may he a greater number of 
early Psalms than is sometimes supposed, under 
the disguise of later modifications and adaptations. 

(ii.) Wifdom Literature .—The history of the so- 
called ‘Wisdom Literature’ of the Hebrews is 
closely parallel to that of the Psalter. The ‘wise 
men ’ form a class by the side of the priests and 
prophets (Jer 18^®). Practically this class is found 
in ail rising civilizations; there was a natural 
tendency to look up to those who by age and 
experience and native shrewdness sbow'ed them¬ 
selves capable of giving good counsel. In the 
East particularly, tliis class is clearly marked ; it 
is found in the neighbouring nations as w'ell as 
in Israel. Edom appears to have had a high 
reputation in this respect (Jer 49^, Ob®, cf. Job 
2‘^); and so, too, had Egypt and the ‘children of 
the east’ (1 K 4®®**). In Israel no one equalled 
King Solomon in fame (I K 4" ®'*). This fame 
led to collections of proverbs being attributed 
to him (Pr P 10^ 25'), just as collections of Psalms 
w'ere attributed to David, though it does not follow 
that all parts of the collections really go back to 
this early date. The ‘ wisdom ’ of the Hebrews 
differed Rom the philosophy of the Greeks, though 
it held the same kind of place in the national 
life. With the Greeks, philosophy belonged to a 
higher stage of intellectual culture ; in Israel, 
wisdom consisted mainly in sagacious maxims 
bearing upon the conduct of life, though some¬ 
times It was conceived in a higher sense, and 
personified as a principle guiding the Almighty 
in His work of creation, and determining appoint¬ 
ments of human society (Pr 3'“'* 8, Job 28). 

We observe a gradual progress, in respect both 
of substance and of form. Proverbs, like poetry, 
were in the first instance a natural spontaneous 
protiuct of the soil; it w as only by degrees that 
they came to be artistically treateu os a form of 
literature. As such they became more elaborate 
and more complex as time went on ; tliey begin 
with short ana pithy sayings, and only gradually 
expand into connect^ paragraj)hs, like tlie praises 
of Wisdom in Pr 1-9. In point of elalxiration, 
in profundity of treatment, the climax is reached 
in tne Book of Job. In this we have tlie sustained 
and searcliing disciiasion of one of the deepest 
problems that exercised the Hebrew mind. It is 
a mark of later date as the themes become more 
and more religious. The personifications of Divine 
Wisdom are perhaps due to the influence of the 
Diaspora, and through it of Greek philosophy. 
It is in this direction especially that we see de¬ 
velopment in the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, and in the Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 
£colesiaste.s is a Jew'ish product, also late, of a 
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frame of mind not much represented in Hebrew 
literature—the tendency to scepticism and pessim¬ 
ism, whicli is, however, kept within bounds by 
the ingrained religious habit of the nation. This 
l>ook no doubt stands on the extreme verge of the 
(^T Canon, and it was only after a struggle that 
it maintained its place there. But we may be 
glad that this type too should have received its 
consecration. For all men there are times when 
sorrow is better than laughter, and it is better to 
go to the house of mouniing than to the house of 
feasting (Ec 7^ *). 

{iii.) Other Books .—We have now accounted for 
nearly all the books included in the Jewish Canon, 
but a few remain. Of these the most important 
is the Book of Daniel. This is a continuation of 
the older Prophecy, with a considerable change of 
form, whitrh becomes what we now call ‘ afioca* 
lyptic.’ It had had some precursors in the older 
prophetic Inioks (especially is 24-27 and Joel); but 
from the time of the Maccal>ees onwards the new 
type delinitely took the place of the old. It was 
distinguished from this by throwing its pictures 
into the more distant future ; it is persistently 
eschatological, supernatural, and, w'e might say, 
mythological—in the sense that it makes free use 
of imagery derived in part from ancient myths 
that are not confined to Israel. 

The Book of Daniel was the first of a series 
which extended over nearly three centuries. It 
was the only book of its class which found its way 
into the Bible, until it received a companion in 
the Christian Apoc. of St. John. The apocalyptic 
literature arose in the first instance in a time of 
distress and trial, and the strongest impulse wa.s 
given to it in such times. The Book of Daniel 
was written to cheer the sullering saints in the 
great persecution of Antiochus Epi]»hane8. The 
oldest apocalyptic portion of the Book of Enoch 
appears to have been produced about the same 
date. 4 Ezra and Apoc. of Baruch were calle<i 
forth in like manner by the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem in A.D. 70. But it does not follow that 
every apocalyptic writing was a product of the same 
conditions. Dr. Charles has recently showm good 
reasons for assigning the Testaments of the T’W’elve 
Patriarchs, which are partly apocaly'ptic, to the 
comparatively calm and settled time of John 
Hyreanus (B.C. 135-10.')'. 

Another .‘Special genre, which we find distributed 
among difl'erent sections of the Canon as the Jews 
divided it, was the instructive tale—instructive in 
different way.s, and admitted into the Canon for 
different purposes. Such would lie the very 
plea.sing iclylhc story of Ruth, the deeper religious 
message of Jonah (which won for that nook a place 
among the Prophets), the patriotic legend of Esther. 
Lamentations is really a small collection of a 
special group of Psalms. The Song of .Songs is 
in like manner a collection of the kind of lyrics 
that were specially in use at marriage festivities. 

2 . Formation of the OT Canon. — We have 
traced the growth of OT as a number of separate 
books composed along the lines of the different 
branches or Hebrew literature. We have tried— 
very roughlv—to put the several books into their 
places in the history of this literature, anil to 
indicate their general relations to similar pheno¬ 
mena among the neighbouring nations. We 
might call this the ‘natural history ’ of the first 
part of the Bible. We have indeed, it may l>e 
hoped, left room to see that there may be in the 
origins of this series of books something more than 
a natural history. But we are as yet some way 
froni having explained how the OT came to be 
received as a sacred volume. Between the point ^ 
which we have reached and the further point j 
which marks the completion of OT as a nody i 


of canonical writings there intervene two main 
stages : (i.) the collection of the books into a volume 
with certain definite subdivisions; and (ii.j the 
inve.sting of this volume with certain attributes 
by virtue of which it was regarded as sacred. 
The first is an external process raising only, or at 
lea.st primarily, questions of quantity or dimen¬ 
sions—the number of l>ooks to be included in the 
volume. The second process relates rather to 
quality—the growth of a fuller and more consciously 
realized conception of the attributes belonging to 
the volume. 

For both purjioses it may be well to take our 
start from a point which ha[)pen8 to stand out 
distinctly, neither at the beginning nor at the end, 
but in the middle of the process. This point is 
supplied by the Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son ot Sirach, commonly known as Ecclesi- 
asticus. The Prologue is the work of the grandson 
of the original author of the book, which he 
translated into Greek about the year B.C. 130. 
The younLmr writer refers several times to the 
religious literature of his nation. He s|>eaks 
of it always under three heads ; ‘ whereas many 
and great things have been delivered unto us by 
the law' and the prophets, and by the others that 
have followed in their steps’; ‘my grandfather 
Je.su.s, having mucli given nim.self to the reading 
of the law, and the prophets, and the other book.^i 
of our fathers’; ‘not only these, but the law 
itself, and the prophecie.s, and the rest of the 
books.’ 

(1) Contents of the OT Canon .—The threefold 
divi.sion, as we have just seen, corresponds to a 
triple collection of books embraced wuthin a larger 
unity. The three collections api>ear to have 
succeeded each other in order of time, and tlie 
order of time was also, from the Jews’ point of 
view, that of relative importance. 

The five books of the Law were brought together 
first, as it would seem, about B.C. 400, at the end 
of the period of active and concentrated study 
that w'e a.ssociate witli the names of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. I’he linal collection and ooiiitication 
of the legal material inherited from the more 
distant past or protiuced to ^ive roiindness and 
completeness were the tirat-fruits of the labours of 
the new cla.ss of scribes. The markinj^ off of the 
legal books proper (Pentateuch) was an innovation. 
The older documents extended further than thi.s, 
J supplying in adiiition parts of the Book of Joshua 
(Hexateuch), and E perhaps running on into 
Samuel. From the point of view of Ezra and 
Nehemiah the main object was political and 
religious re-organization, the re-establisiiment of 
the people under stable conditions; for them, 
history as such was subordinate. They had a 
high conception—the very highest—of the obliga¬ 
tion of law, the origin of wliicli they believed to 
be in the fullest sense Divine. This deep sense 
of the obligation of law comes out in the narrative 
of Neh 8-10. The five books of the Law thus 
became the nucleus of the Jewish Bible. Even 
the Prophets, when they came to be added, did 
not attain to the same absolute and unqualified 
authority. A writer like Philo {o6. after 40 A.D.) 
builds his whole system really on the Law, and 
treats the rest of the OT as a kind of appendix 
to it. 

For the completion of the collection, or Canon, 
of the Prophets we go down about two centalies 
to c. ‘200 B.C. The number of the prophetical 
books, according to the Jews’ reckoning, was eight. 
The Historical Books were counted with the 
Prophets, as having for the most part prophets 
for their authors. Among the Jews, 1 and 2 Sam. 
and 1 and 2 Kinp were contained in single rolls 
and were not divided; so that there were four 
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‘Former Prophets,’ as they were called (Josh., 
Judges, Sam., Kings), and four ‘ Latter Prophets’ 
(Is., Jer., Ezek., Xfl.), what are now known as the 
Twelve Minor Prophets being all contained in a 
single roll. The proof that the second division 
of the Canon was complete by b.c. 200 is supplied 
by the enumeration of ‘ the Twelve Prophets ’ in 
Sir 49^® (the original work of the son of Sirach 
dating from about B.c. 180). This marks the end 
of a j>eriod which begins with the interest shown 
by the prophets of the Exile in the works of their 
predecessors (Ezk 38*’, Is 44’ 46^® 48^ Zee I®'* 7^*’). 
The actual collection of the Prophetical Books 
was doubtless a further work of the scribes. It | 
is to be noted that Jonah was included in the ' 
volume of the Twelve, though this lK>ok was not 
exactly a prophecy in the same sense as the others 
(it might seem to come rather under the head of 
the edifying tale) ; but the teaching of the book is 
thoroughly proplietic, a practical exemplification 
of Jer 18’* 

When the grandson of the son of Sirach intro¬ 
duced his grandfather’s work to his countrymen 
and others in Egypt, a third division of the Canon 
was in process of formation, but not as yet so 
closed as to be beyond receiving additions. We 
may infer this, partly from the vagueness of tin* 
title (‘other iKKiks,’ ‘rest of the bo<»ks’), partly 
from the fact tliat the Book of Daniel and certain 
Psalms conii>osed in this period (for at least Pss. 
44. 74. 79. 83 may probably l>e set down as 
Maccabaean) were admitted int<i it. It would 
appear that this division must have been closed, 
roughly speaking, aliout B.c. 100, as the Psalms 
of Solomon (composed B.c. 70-40) could no longer 
be included, but form a separate collection outside. 

(2) Palestinian and Alexandrian Canon. — It was 
in the course of the 1st cent. B.C. that the \>roces.s 
of atiding books to the O'r wius checked and came 
to an end. Edifying iKioks went on being com¬ 
posed in Palestine as well as among the Diaspora^ 
but by degrees there grew up a reluctance to 
place tlieni on the same footing with the older 
JScriptures. It can only have been quite gradually 
that this reluctance gained strength sunicient to 
lead to the drawing of a definite line that was no 
longer to be passed. We have seen how the little 
collection of Psalms composed about B.C. 70-40 was 
marked of! from the Psalter of David and inscribed 
with the name of Solomon. This shows that the 
authorities— in other words, the Rabbinical schools, 
which were by this time in full swing—were giving 
attention to the matter and tiying to lay down a 
definite rule. But in spite of their etiorta they 
were not at once completely successful. We may 
see this from the freedom with which books after¬ 
wards set aside as apocryphal were still quoted in 
NT. The real conclusion of the OT belongs to 
the sixty years or so between the fall of Jerusalem 
and the rising under Bar Cochba (A.D. 132-135). 
It was part of the general settlement brought 
about by the commanding influence of the group 
of Rabbis headed by R. A^iba. The settlement 
in the case of the Canon was based upon existinj; 
usage, which was at last formally sanctioned and 
defined by the religious leaders of the nation. 
The work by which this was done was necessarily 
retrospective; it was a process of reflexion based 
on reasoning and issuing in a decision that had 
the force of a dogma. The rea.soning comes out 
clearly for the first time in a well-known passage 
of Josephus (c. Apion. i. 8 ), where the prophetic 
inspiration is traced down to the time of Artaxerxes 
(B.C. 465-424 ; but Jos. appears to mean Ahasuerus 
or Xerxes; cf. Ryle, Canon, p. 161 n.); books 
written before this date were inspired, but not 
those written l^yond it. There were ditt'erences of 
opinion as to the limit, and there was a good deal 


of faulty criticLsm abroad, the real date of many 
books being forgotten ; but the principle of author- 
it 3 r co-ex tensive with inspiration was definitely 
aflirmed. In the same passage we have the first 
enumeration of the sacred books, which are equal 
in number with the ( 22 ) letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Here again we may see at work 
the speculations of the Rabbis. According to 
another reckoning which prevails in the Talmud, 
the number of the books was twenty four, Ruth 
being separated from Judges, and Lam. from 
Jeremiah. According to yet another, there were 
twenty-seven in all, which were still equal to 
the Iieb. alphabet, the five final letters being 
added for the double books. Such learned trifling 
was characteristic of the time ; it was the way in 
which the Jewish mind sought to give expres.sion 
to its idea of permanence and law inherent in the 
nature of things. 

In the meantime the close connexion between 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, which had continued 
so long as Palestine remained a province of Egypt 
(to about B.c. 198), though it did not entirely 
cease, was loosened, and tlie Greek-Hj)eaking or 
Hellenistic Jews, whose greatest strength was in 
Egypt, went on a way of their own, not regulated 
by tlie schools of the Rabbis. In the copies of the 
Greek OT an arrangement of the books, diflering 
.somewhat from that of the Heb. and more accord¬ 
ing to subject, was adopted ; and other edifying 
books were added more freely to the older ctr llec- 
tion. Thus arose fhe fuller Alexandrian Canon, 
which was taken over in the main by the Christian 
Church when it broke with Judaism. 

An additional proof that, even when the ligt of l)ook8 waa 
provisionally formed, it was not mo fixed ag ft afterward* 
oecaine, is gupplied by th« slate of the text. In the older 
books, Sam., Kinirg, Jer., Job, a comparison of the L.VX 
with the lleb. shows mai\y marked variations; and in some 
that belong to the later stratum, such as Dan., ICsther, Ezra, 
Tobit, the difTerences are so jfreat as to amount to another 
form of the book. This condition of things, without invoking 
deeper considerations, would be enough to prove that the idea 
of the Canon was still fluid. And it is in full agreement with 
these phenomena that the final determination of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent. a.i<. appears to have gone 
along with an authoritative revision of the text. It has been 
demonstrated, especially by I>agarde, that all existing copies of 
the so-called Massoretic Text are traceable to a single copy of 
the time of Hadrian, of which not only the trivial peculiarities 
but even the blunders are faithfully reproduced. And a late 
story current in Arabic expressly stated that the extant MSS 
w’ere all copied from a single original that was rescued from 
Bitther, where R. Afjiba met his death. 

(3) I'lie idea of the Canon .—Thus it appears 
that the full conception of the OT Canon as a 
strictly circumscribed collection of sacred Woks 
w'as the ultimate result of a process spread over a 
long period. The strict circumscription was in 
the first instance peculiar to the Jews, from whom 
it was taken over (though in a qualified sense) by 
St. Jerome, and it was revived by the divines of 
the Reformed Church in the sixteenth century. 

How far does this sharp division correspond to 
the real facts of the case ? What substantial 
grounds are there for setting apart the Canonical 
Books of OT as in a special sen.se the Won! of 
God? Our next step must he to try to indicate 
these grounds and to show liow what was at first 
an instinctive deference came by degrees to be a 
reasoned belief and an accepted doctrine. 

(a) Ground of the io^ca. —>Vhen we speak of the 
Bible as the ^^’ord of God, we are using language 
that arose in prophetic circles and was at first used 
to describe tne prophetic message. The prophet 
was regarded as God’s spokesman, one who com¬ 
municated to his fellows a message nut into hit 
mouth by God, shaped in his mind by direct 
Divine influence, and accepted by those to whom 
it was delivered as expressing the Divine will. 
When the prophet spoke, he spoke as God’s mouth¬ 
piece ; his own personality dropped out of sight; 
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he prefaced what ho luid to say by the formula, 
‘ Thus saith tlio Lord.’ 

This conception was wide-spread throujxh anti¬ 
quity. It lay boliind the belief in the oracles, c. 7 . 
of Delplii or Dodona. But nowhere else was the 
belief so strong as it was in Israel. In tlie case of 
the classical nations we seera to be in the presence 
of something tentative and limited. Tliere was 
the l>elief that a reply might be given to definite 
questions, and such replies were given, and for 
wiiole periods together (e.a. especially in the era 
of colonization in the 8 (h and 7 th cents, n.c?.) 
exercised a beneficent inlluence over the fortunes 
of the Hellenic race. But at other period.s(«^.^. the 
Persian Wars) the oracle took the wrong side, and 
its utterances were often halting, obscure, and 
ambiguous. There is a great interval between 
phenomena like these and the confident burning 
faith of the Heb. prophets and their unflinching 
enthusiasm in the cause of God and of morality. 
And although the interval is to some extent 
bridged over by the many steps and de»aees 
between the lower and the higher forms of Heb. 
>roi)heoy, it is only right to remember tlmt tlie 
liglier forms triuinphea so com])letely that they^ 
entirely dominate the prophetic literature, and it 
is only through incidental allusions and the narra¬ 
tive of the liistorical books that the existence of 
the lower forjus can be at all adequately realized. 

The prophet was a man with a message from 
Go<l; and at first this message was delivered by 
word of mouth, and it was only occasionally tliat 
it was pre.served by tradition and so came to be 
embodied in writing {e.g. 2 S 12‘**, I K U" *'). 
But a time came when (a.s we have seen) the 
prophet himself began to write down his own 
prophc.ies ; and it is in this way that the corpus 
of prophetic writings has survived and confronts 
us with permanent witness to their greatness. It 
is hardly uece.ssary to add that the es.sential 
qualities of prophecy belonged to tlie spoken word, 
and the written word did but add to this the 
property of permanence. But in the history 
of religion that one addition was of first-rate 
inij>ortaiice. It fixed the supernatural or provi¬ 
dential element in the history of a single race, and 
converted it into a possession of all humanity for 
all time. 

It is natural to seize upon these phenomena 
of prophecy as the most typical and central of 
those which made of the OT a sacred Ixjok. But 
they are more typical and central in the impreasion 
which they make upon us than they were in the 
actual course of history. The prophetic writings 
have been preserved, and we can see in them the 
jisychological process out of which they arose. The 
whole activity of the prophets is lain bare before 
us to a deOTee that hardly obtains for any other 
product of Israel’s religion. The pre-prophetic 
period is also to a large extent pre-histone. Such 
knowledge as we have of it has come down to us 
through folklore, or imperfectly controlled oral 
tradition. In order to form a realistic conception 
of the earlier period, we have to eke out the 
historical data with inferences backwards from 
later but more contemporary descriptions. It is 
in this way that we have to reconstruct our con¬ 
ception of the work of Moses. But we can succeed 
in this sufficiently to verify the impression which 
the whole subsequent history of Israel forces 
upon us as to the eiioch-making character of that 
work. We have already hinted (p. 564 f.) at the 
general conception that we are led to form of the 
work of Moses. We should perhaps think of it 
most adequately as a combination of the priestly 
and prophetic functions, or as a form of prophecy 
whicn was not only the continuation ol a work 
already begun, but the foundation of a long line of 


subsequent development. In any cose the figure 
of Moses must exceed those of even the greatest 
of the later prophets in magnitude. By this it is 
not meant that the sum - total of the Mosaic 
revelation, so far as it can be reconstructed, is 
richer in contents tlian later stages of the revela¬ 
tion built upon it. Tlie very fact that it is earlier 
and foundation-laying would exclude Ibis. But 
the laying of foundations must always as such 
possess a signiHcance that can never belong to any 
part, even Hie finest part, of the superstnicture. 

The Heb. people were tlierofore es.scntially right 
in their e.stimate of Moses ; and if, on the score 
of criticism, we are compelled to make consider¬ 
able deductions from the ilirect historical value 
of the narrative of the Beiitateuch as it has come 
ilown to us, there are none to be made from the 
)rojx)rtions of the dim but grand figure which 
00 ms behind it, or from the work which God 
accomplishetl through this in many ways mo.st 
colossal of His human ministers. It b therefore 
not without reason that the Law* lies at the base 
of the Jewish Canon, and that all the rest U 
sul)ordinate to it. 

I'here is a sense in w'hich it is really sulxirdinate, 
and anotlier sen.se in which it is not. We may 
understand this from the w’ay in which OT is 
treated in NT. We can see from many allusions, 
both in the Clospels and in tlie Epistles, tliat the 
liistorical importance of Mo.ses was abundantly 
rec{>gnizctl both by our Lord and by His Apostles. 
It is not exj)liciLly discussed and Jeliued, (lecause 
there was no necessity for such di.scu.ssion. It 
wa-s simply taken for granted os the axiom of 
every pious Jew. But the time had come, after 
all those centuries, for a new advance in the 
religious education of the world. And tlierefore 
it was that a greater even than Moses gave a new 
law from the hillside beliind Capernaum. And it 
is not surprising that iu this new law there .should 
be elements that have their nxits in the Prophets 
and Psalms even more distinctly than in the 
Books of Moses. Isaiah is tlie ‘ evangelical 
prophet’ in a sense in which such a name could 
not be given to Moses; and yet the Greater 
Prophet of tlie future was to be like Moses, and 
not like Isaiah. 

It must lie allowed that, as compare<l with these 
two great divisions, the Law and the Prophets, the 
rest of the OT stands in a subordinate and sup¬ 
plemental relation. But, here again, the very 
idea of * supplement’should save us from undue 
depreciation. A structure that lulniits of being 
supplemented is incomplete without its supple¬ 
ment. What a gap would be left in OT if we 
were to strike out the Psalms ! The sense of what 
that gap would mean may bring home to us the 
value 01 the Psalter in the Rcheme of Uevelation. 
And, in like manner, although the loss of the 
Wisdom Books might not be so acutely felt, it is 
one that we should be very loath to incur. And 
even the Song of Songs brings in a touch of human 
nature, like the flowering of a lily or a rose, that 
could ill be snared. 

These outlying books may be described as ex¬ 
amples of ‘applied religion.* Some are liigher in 
the species, and some are lower ; some are nearer 
the great generative centres, and .some are more 
remote ; some are simpler and more rudimentaiy, 
and others more advanced. But they are all alike 
symptoms or outlets of those eruptive spiritual 
forces which lay at the heart of Israel as a nation, 
and were at once the evidence and the expression 
of its fecial mission from God. 

( 6 ) Extension of the idea. — So far we have 
spoken of the actual course of the growth of the 
Hebrew literature and of the special qaalitiei* 
inherent in it. These qualities are not identical 
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with those implied in the doctrinal conception of 
the Canon, hut they are the ultimate facts which 
led up to that conception. They belong to the 
process of growth which, like such processes 
generally, is apt to be unequal in its ditferent parts. 
The doctrinal conception of the (Janon implies a 
completed process, and takes the shape of retlexion 
upon an accomplished fact. 

We have been trying to analyze those eleirents 
in the original Scriptures which caused them to 
bo regarded as sacred books. But the idea of 
eacrednesH in itself is not in the first instance cut 
and dried ; it is progressive, and admits of degrees. 
It is this, and we see that it is tliis, so long as we 
regard it as an attribute of the living product. 
But when once the process of living growth has 
ceased, when the juind turns hack upon the finished 
and stationary result, and sums up Its reflexions in 
logical form, the closer Ujuch with fact is apt to be 
lost, and the propositions which take its place 
become dogmatic and artificial. From the time 
that there were religious writings in Israel at all, 
they were regarded as sacred ; but there is a certain 
amount of interval and inference between this 
instinctive reverence and the formiilaUid delinition 
of sanctity which by the time of Christ had won 
its way to general acceptance, at least in those 
Pharisaic circles which held control of the future. 
The inferences seemed to lie very near at hand ; 
they were easy and natural : a book is sacred ; it 
is the Word of God ; does it nc»t follow that it 
uuist be also perfect, incapable of error, absolutely 
binding in all its parts, a finished whole froin 
which nothing could be subtracted and to which 
nothing could beatlded? The.se consequences did 
not really follow, but we cannot be surprised that 
they should have seemed to do so. 

It is just here that the difl’ereiice between older 
and newer views of the Bible comes in. The older 
view was in efl'ect identical with that formulated 
by the Uabbis in the first century of our era. The 
newer view is not traditional, but aims at l)eing 
scientific ; it aims at correcting the current con¬ 
ception by a renewed compari.son with the original 
facts. And the main efl’ect of this renewed com¬ 
parison is to make us stand by the old ideas of 
sjicrednesa and inspiration, but at the same time 
disengage them from inferences wrongly though 
naturally dcnluced from them. To say that the 
Bible is sacred, and that the Spirit of breathed 
in the men who WTote it, is not the same tiling as 
to say that it is infallible, especially on points 
remote from its purpose as revelation. The one 
set of attributes can oe verified, the other cannot. 

(c) Canonical and Apocryphal .—The technical 
term used by the Kabbis, where we say that a 
book * is canonical,’ is that it ‘defiles the hands.’ 
That is only another way of saving that it is 
sacred ; the person using it must be ceremonially 
purified before he can come in contact with other 
things. Until he has done this he is ‘ under a 
tabu,’ and the contact with a sacred thing com¬ 
pels him to undergo a ceremony of purification. 
Our word ‘canonical’ is less expressive; it only 
means that the book is ‘ on tne list,’ i.e. the 
authorized list of the sacred volumes. That, at 
least, w'os the earliest Greek use ; in Latin the 
word acquired a more active sense of authority. 

The correlative term to ‘canonical’ is ‘apoc¬ 
ryphal,* which means, properly, ‘hidden, or with¬ 
drawn from public use.’ But this idea of ‘hWden 
books’ is ambiguous, and might be used in opposite 
senses according to the purpose of the hiding. A 
book might be ‘ hidden ^ because its contents were 
esoteric, or beyond the understanding of the 
vulgar ; or it might be hidden because its contents 
were harmful. We can see that the two senws 
might meet, inasmuch as what was harmful for 


one might be helpful to another. But we may say 
broadly that the two senses succeeded each other. 
A number of books were composed which by their 
authors and in certain circles were highly valued 
because of their mysterious contents, intended 
only for the select few. But in course of time 
and in other circles they fell out of favour and 
were suppressed or withdrawn, for the converse 
reaivjn, because they w^ere thought to be pernicious 
for the many. The standard of judgment was 
that of Judaism; and the writings in question 
were in the first in.stance more particularly the 
Jewish Apocalypses (like the Book of Enoch, 4Ezra, 
Apoc. of Barucu). In the century before, and in 
the century after, the Christian era, many works 
of this kind w'ere composed, and at first they 
exercised considerable attraction. It is a mistake 
to suppose that in principle and from the outset 
there was any direct opposition to them on the 
part of the Uabbinical authorities. But at the 
time when the Jewish Canon was being definitely 
formed, they began to go out of favour, and in the 
2nd cent. A.D. .Judaism more and more turned 
its back u])ou them. The most scholarly among 
the Chri.stian writers (Origeii and Jerome), whose 
opinions in the end carried the day, were in touch 
witli Jmlalsm; and so it came about that wdiat 
the Jews rejected the Christian Church ended by 
also rejecting, at least in the circles that had the 
greatest influence with tlie Reformers. And the 
word ‘ at>ocryphal,* which began by being used in 
a good sense, came to be used first in a neutral, 
and then in a bad one ; e.soteric writings were first 
prized, then tolerated, then excluded ; the name 
which marked them as esoteric came to mark 
them as excluded ; and all the excluded works were 
lumped together under the same title. 

In the early ages of the Church the exclusion 
was only relative, and confined to a few learned 
men. Meantime the great body of the Church 
went on using freely tl»e wider Alexandrian Canon, 
which admitted practically everything that was 
found edifying. The two standards went on side 
l»y side, with a certain amount of influence from 
the stricter upon that which was more lax. At 
the Reformation itself diil'erent shades of opinion 
prevailed in different quarters. The Reformed 
Churches were the most thoroughgoing; the 
Anglicans and Lutherans took up the intermediate 
position of Jerome ; the Church of Rome does not 
endorse this, but permits a guarded use of the 
term ‘ deutero-canonical ’—an invention of Sixtus 
Senensis in 1566. 

Litkraturb.—A mong the most recent and instructive worki 
on the subject of tliis article are: Budde, Gesch. d. althebr. 
LitUratur, with Appendix on the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapba by Bertholet (Leipzig, 1908) iBudde’s Kanon d. AT 
(1900) is more restricted in scopel; Gunkel, * Die isr. Literatur ’ 
KxiUur d. Gfgenxvart, Berlin and Leipzig, 1906); Comill, 
Binieit. in d. A 2'(froin 1891; 6th ed,, 1908); H disc her,/TanonwfcA 
u. Apokryph (Leipzig, 1905). The comprehensive work ed. by 
Kautzsch, with the help of other scholars, Die Heiliqe Sehrift 
d. it T (1394 ; 2nd ed. begun in 1908), and hii Apokryphen i*. 
Pseudepiqraphen (1900). are of much utility. In English, we 
have a standard work In Driver's Introd. to the Literature 
of OT (from 1891); for the formation of the Canon, Ryle, 
('anon of the OT (1892); and a translation ^y B. W. Bacon) of 
Wildeboer, Origin of the Canon of the OT (1^95). Excellent 
editions of the ApocalN-ptic writings have been supplied by 
Charles ; and Swete’s Introd. to the OT in Greek (1900) is 
lull of exact information as to the relation of the Heb. and Or. 
Bibles. The present writer’s Bampton Lectures on Inspiration 
(from 1893) may jM'rhaps still be referred to. The reader aill 
also naturally consult the Bible Dictionaries and Commentaries 
upon particular books (in the International series, the West- 
uiinster series, the Century Bible, etc.). 

II. History of NT. 

In two joints the history of NT resembles that 
of OT. Both proceeded in the first instance, 
directly or indirectly, from ‘pneumatic’ or in¬ 
spired men, and yet both were written without 
any idea of founding a sacred book. These char¬ 
acteristics they have in common. In a single 
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instance (Apoc. of St. .folin) the attitude of tlie 
writer of the NT work is very like that of an O 1’ 
propiiet or apoealyptist ; and he describes his book 
by the old name as a ‘prophecy.’ But in other 
respects the conditions under which the NT arose 
were ditlerent and peculiar. And before going 
furtljer we must try to ejqdain them. 

How the Books of NT came to be written.— 
(1) The Epintles. —(i.) Of St. Paul. —The J.ife of 
Christ had been lived and ende<i. The funda- 
Riental events of the Christian Keligion w'ere all 
past and over. 'I’he Christian Church was launched 
on its career ; the late comer Paul had joined tlie 
original Apostles, and had beLUin his new and 
adventurous work of planting churches in Gentile 
as well as in Jewish laruls. This work had l>een 
going on for some years. A whole journey, 
Uiken up with preaching and church-founding, is 
recorded in the Acts (13^-14'-'^), but has not left 
behind it any literature that is now extant. 
Another journey had begun and was some way 
advanced — it would be alxiut the year A.D. 61 — 
when a letter was written, followed bv a second, 
w'hich are botli in our jK)ssession (1 and 2'rhes.s.). 
These two Ejdstles are the hrst beginnings of NT. 
It is highly probable that other letters liad l>een 
written by St. Paul before them ; occasions for 
letters would be as plentiful on the first journey 
as on the secon«l, and St. i’aul was evidently in 
the habit of using these occasions in a perfectly 
ea.sy and natural way. But really the wonder is, 
not that sui'h letters should have perished, but 
that tin* two of wliich we have just spoken and 
so many others after them shouhl have survived. 
That they have done so is a measure of the 
strength of the impression which the pers<jn- 
ality of St. Paul made upon his contemjK)raries. 
It must liave been felt from a very early date in j 
his career by those among wlioin he move<l, that 
these letters of his were no ordinary com^iosilions, 
hut that they well deserved to i>e prize<l and 
treasured, .^s correspondence, they began in tl»e 
way natural to correspondence : the Apostle 
received news of liis converts after he had left 
them ; or he bethought himself of something that 
he wished to say but had not said ; or bis converts 
wrote to liim, asking for guidance in the new 
relations upon which they had entered. These 
were just common incidents of daily life, though 
daily life involved in higher issues than those 
which occupy the mass of mankind. And St. 
Paul hira.self w'as no common man. It was not 
for nothing that hi.s [uevious career should have 
been so eventful ; it was not for nothing that he 
had first persccutetl the faith which he came to 
preach ; it was not for nothing that he had under¬ 
gone the shock of his conversion, and that after 
It he had 8j)ent a prolonged time in .solitude and 
reflexion ; it was not for notliing that at Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Antioch he had been at close 
quarters and in active discussion with leading 
spirits of the Christian jwiciety, apostles and 
prophets and teachers who were full of the Holy 
Ghost. He himself in marked <legree was full of 
the Holy Ghost and of power (I Co 2^), and the 
effect of this was felt not only in the crises of 
action and life, but in the quieter moments in 
wliich he took the pen in hand. The consequence 
was that, even when the occasions which led to 
his writings were, or might seem to be, compara¬ 
tively trivial, be never treated trivial things in 
a tnvial way. Behind oil that St. Paul wrote 
there was a vast momentum of character and 
spiritual experience and insight; and all this 
momentum came into play as soon as he put |>en 
to paper. Small questions were settled on large 
principles; and these principles were laid down 
with exceptional clearness ana force. And behind 


St. Paul’s writing there was always the whole 
iiuui ; not intellect alone, or character alone, or 
spiritual experience alone, but the three things 
blended and fused together in an unique personality. 

And then it has to he remembered that, when 
we speak of spiritual experience in the case of St. 
Paul, we are not speaking merely of subjective 
psychological nroces-ses; we are speaking of real 
and mighty influences proceeding from the living 
God. This opens out to us another side of the 
life of the Primitive Church. It is of course only 
in a very relative sense that we speak of even 
St. Paul as ‘unique.’ He in no sense creat-ed the 
extraordinary enthusiasm whicli, we can see, ani¬ 
mated hi.*^ churches. W'e can l»e sure that he did 
not let them fall below the level that prevailed 
elsewhere ; the Epistles make it clear to us that 
they in no way fell below this level. But the 
movement that we And at work in St. Paul’s 
Chun bes did not originate with them. It origin¬ 
ated on what we call the Day of Pentecost, i.e. 
in near proximity to, and under the immeiliate 
intbieiii-e of, the Uesiiriection. The hies were 
kindled in the Mother Cliurcli at Jerusalem, and 
in the Hrst great coltuiies at Antioch and Damascus, 
heb)re they spreatl to the sphere of the missionary 
laU^uis of St. Paul. It was a contagion, like the 
eff'e<-t of leaven, that passed from one individual 
Christian to another. The life of the Churches 
was as far as possible removed from a dead and 
humdrum existence. A great wave of enthusiasm, 
which was something more than enthusiasm, swept 
through them all ; or rather, not a single wave 
but a succession of waves, a HiK^cession so sustained 
that it seemeii to be continuous, St. Paul himself 
did but share in tliis. He knew perfeetly well 
that whatever endowment he himself i)ossesseii 
was not self-generated ; it was not at all that he 
lashed himself up into a state of excitement which 
required extraonlinary exi)res8ion. It was a force 
outsble him that 8eize<l upon him and would not 
let him go. As in the case of the old prophets, 
the call when it once came U» him was irresistible; 
it wa.s useless to light against it; as he himself 
s;iys, a nece-ssity was laid ui>on him (I Co 9**). 
The nece.Hsity came from the Spirit of Christ. 
We cannot do better than study the Epistles of 
8t. Paul if we wish to understand what tlie work¬ 
ing of the Spirit of Christ was. It is true that 
tin.** working took some forma that to us at the 
present <iay are apt to seem uncouth (1 Co 12. 14); 
they were attended by nhy.'^ical phenomena that 
are apt to seem abnormal. It was to he expected 
that a great movement affecting masses of men 
should affect them in ways corresponding to the 
ideas current at the time. Many rmsleni writers 
.sj)eak as though this were the sum of the whole 
matter, and as though we from the lofty platform 
of the di.scipline of science could alFord to look 
down upon these humble phenomena. Humble 
tliey may be in themselves, but they cannot be 
taken by themselves; tliey are so far from being 
the sum of the whole matter that they are only 
as it were the rippling upon the surface of the real 
movement. I.o<jk, again we may say, at St. I'aul’s 
Epistles. How much is there in them of the 
speaking with tongues, or even of the working of 
rniracle.s, such as the healing of the sick ? Tliese 
things certainly are implied, but they are behind 
the scenes; and the Epistles of St. Paul have 
enou^di to occupy us that is not behind the wenes. 
He hiinsetf put these phenomena into their right 
place, though he did not under-value them. They 
were just a single, and very partial, expre.sHion of 
that mighty force which possessed his whole soul 
and being. If we look at the Epistles with insight 
and discrimination and with a sense of the true 
proportions of things, we shall have no difficulty 
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in seeing? where this force really breaks out in the 
main stream of its volcanic working. There are 
certain Epistles that we instinctively call the 
‘ Great Epistles ’; we call them so because the 
inspiration of which we are speaking is so visibly 
ana unmistakably strong in them. But to form 
an adequate estimate, we must not coniine our¬ 
selves to just BO much as we see ; we must take 
the evidence which they supply as to that which 
we do not see. It is to some extent a matter 
of accident—of Divinely-guided accident perhaps, 
but of that which we are in the habit of calling 
accident—what kind of subject-matter the inspira¬ 
tion has to deal with ; but the same moving force 
is at work in small things as well as great. For 
instance, it would be natural enough to say that 
there was less of inspiration in 1 Co 5-8. 12. 14. 16, 
or even in 9-11, than there is in chs. 1-4. i‘A. 15; 
but it is not exactly that there is less inspiration ; 
it is the same inspiration at work all the time; 
but it is this same in.spiration dealing with lower 
things. 

It is convenient to use the old-fashioned word 
‘inspiration.’ It may well be questioned whether 
there is any other that better expre-sses the facts. 
We mean by it the evidence of indwelling Deity 
in man. We no longer supjwjse that this indwell¬ 
ing Deity imparts infallibility to every chance 
utterance relating to external nature or man. 
Keally, from the modem point of view, it is hardly 
infallibility of any sort for which we are looking. 
The Divine impulse and the human expression are 
so inextricably mixed together that we can rarely, 
if ever, arrive at that which could be called in¬ 
fallible in the strict sense. But, after all, the idea 
of infallibility is only a notion of the head ; and 
these head-notions have come to be at a discount. 
So, although the search for infallibility is weaker 
than it was, we should by no means say the same 
of the search for the Divine. It is the pre.seiice of 
thi.s that we look for in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and that we find in such abundant measure. And 
even the modern man, when he has found it, goes 
on his way rejoicing, like one that findeth goodly 
pearls. 

It may be objected that this view of inspiration 
is vague in comparison with the old idea. That 
is just its merit. The old idea was definite enough, 
but it did not corresjKmd with the facts. The 
new idea leaves room for a width and depth of 
meaning that is not, all of it, expressible in 
language. We can see something of the working 
of inspiration, and we can see something of its 
results. In the case of St. Paul these appear in 
his singular wisdom in the management of men, 
in his strong and clear grasp of a new type of 
character, in his deep insight into the attributes 
and will of God and His providential dealings 
with mankind. 

The letters of St. Paul, as we have seen, from 
an early date made a great impression on those to 
whom they were addressed ; and this impres.sion 
soon spread to enemies as well as friends (2 Co 10*®). 
This encouraged the Apostle to make a more 
extended use of the letter form as a vehicle for 
instruction. Some of his letters, like the Epp. 
to Romans and Ephesians, expand into regular 
treatises. They cover a large area of the wide 
field of Christian teaching. And yet they are 
still at bottom essentially letters (Deissmann, 
Licht vom OsteUy pp. 165-167); in each case the 
Apostle has definite recipients before his mind. 
If this is less marked in the case of Eph. than 
elsewhere, the rea.son is that it was in the first 
instance a circular letter addressed to several 
Churches at once. 

Of late years attention has been called (especially 
by Deissmann) to the fact that there existed in 


antiquity, and especially about the Christian era, 
two distinct types of letters: the ordinary letter, 
arising naturally out of given conditions and 
addressed to definite persons, and the ‘ epistle,’ 
which was a more formal composition intended for 
a wider public, tliough for literary reasons couched 
in tlie form of an open letter. The consciousness 
of the exi.stence of tliis species of composition may 
ha.ve had some slight inlluence upon bt. Paul, and 
still more perhaps upon some other Christian 
leaders ; but the weightier contents of some of the 
Epp. grew spontaneoiLsly out of the circumstances 
of the case, and were a natural development of his 
own work by an original and unconventional 
mind. 

We have assumed above the g:enuinene88 of .ill the Epi8tles 
that bear the name of St. Paul. This is in accordance with the 
deliberate opinion of the present writer. At the same time, it 
would not be rijrht to disjfnise the fact that the fjenuineness 
of some at least of the Epistles is questioned, and that it does 
in fact stand upon a dilYerent footing in some cases and in 
others. We may really mark off descending' grades of clearness 
and certainty. Putting aside the extravagant views of certain 
Swiss and Dutch critics, who would reject the whole b(^y of 
Pauline Epp., but whose doubts have met with no support 
from the oest aulhurities, and may now be regarded as 
definitely silenced, there would be a first class of seven Epp. 
which may be set aside as practically certAin (I Thess., Rom., 
Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Phil., Philem.). To these may safely be 
added 2 Thess. and Col., which are Indeed questioned, but on 
very insufficient grounds. There is more reason, hut still (as 
it seems to us) insufficient reason, for hesitation as to Eph.; and 
perhaps a little more again as to the three so-called Pastoral 
Epp., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus. 

(ii.) Other Epistles .—The Epistles of St. Paul 
are the typical and primary example of the epia- 
tolaiy literature of NT. But a further group of 
writings of a similar character has come down 
to us; Ep. to Hebrews as an outlying member 
of the Pauline collection, not by St. Paul him¬ 
self, but by a writer of a kindred spirit, a near 
ally or (less probably) a direct disciple; and be- 
sidc.s this the seven so-called ‘Catholic Epistles.’ 
All these writings follow as it were in the wake of 
St. Paul. He gave the impulse which led to their 
composition, and to a considerable extent deter¬ 
mined their form. It is possible enough that, even 
though St. Paul had never lived or had never 
written, the force of circumstances would have 
brought into being a genus scHbendi correspond¬ 
ing more or less to our present Epistles ; but the 
dominating personality of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the reputation which his letters so 
quickly gained (2 Co 10*®), gave both a stimulus 
and a model for imitation. The Ep. to Hebrews 
is indeed a letter (13"*“), but it partakes more 
of the character of another (^lass of writing that 
we have not yet mentioned, the philosophical 
diatHbe (Deissmann, op. cit. p. 171). This is 
rightly described as the first work of Christian 
literature in the technical sense. St. Paul was 
not naturally a writer, but a man of tliought and 
action who was driven into writing; the author of 
Ep. to Hebrews was a practised stylist, we may 
believe with some literary exjierience behind him, 
who instinctively cast his ideas and exhortations 
into a rhetorical form. Something of the same 
kind, though with less highly developed rhetoric, 
attaches to the greater Catholic Epistles—1 Pet., 
I Jn., James. We may see this at once from the 
wide and vagiie address of the two that have 
addresses; 1 Pet. is destined for ‘ the elect who 
are sojourners of the Dispersion* in the more 
northerly provinces of Asia Alinor ; James ‘ to the 
twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion.’ Per¬ 
haps in the first case a few copies may have been 
sent to some of the leading cliurches, but in the 
second case the address would amount to little 
more than a formula for nublication ; we may 
suppose that copies would be given to strangers 
, who happened to be in the neighbourhood of the 
I Apostle, and that would be ul. 1 Jn. has no 
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epistolary matter or any indication that it is 
intended for a paj ticnlar class of readers, beyond 
tlie use of the second pers. plur.; and so it comes 
nearer still to the diatribe. When this is said, 
it is not intended that the writer deliberately 
adopted tlie diatribe form, but only that the 
existence of this class of literature helped un¬ 
consciously to shape the expression of his ideas. 
2 and 3 Jn. are j^enuine letters on a small scale. 
2 Pet. and Jude are both rather artificial com¬ 
positions, whicli Hp{>ear to have taken .shape at no 
great distance from each other. 

I Pet. is not only modelled in general outline 
upon the Pauline Kpp., but it also borrows directly 
from some of these {e.g. Rom., Kph.) in parts of 
it.s substance ; nn<l James ma}’ l>e said to have 
been pro<lueed by cchoe.s of the Pauline teaching. 
Hut it by no means follows that this amount of 
derivativene.ss prevent.s the Epp. from possessing 
a high spiritual value. Jaines .suj)plies a judicious 
corrective for e.vaggerations of I’auline doctrine, 
and its moral teaching is at once elevated, simple, 
and sincere. 1 Pet. deals with nrofounder prob¬ 
lems in a profounder sjpirit, and is at the same 
time a good example of the nrinciples on which 
the Church was administered by its leaders. We 
must reckon with the possibility that something 
of the form of this Epistle is due to Silvanus, 
whom the Apostle used as his amanuensis (cf. 
Milligan, Thess. p. 125 f.). 1 Jn. in like manner 

is a lit pendant to the Fourth Gos{>el, and conn*' 
with all the inij[)re.s.sive weight of the personality 
of its author. The two smaller Kpp., while they 
reflect definite local conditions, are ahso evidently 
the work of one accustomed to wield ]tower, and 
accustomed to take thought for the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of those whom he governs. 

Ep. to Heb. is anonymous : the question both as to its author¬ 
ship and as to the community to which it was a«idressed is 
intricate and difficult to bring to a clear conclusion ; there is no 
agreement, and hardly even a tendency to agreement, at the 
present time. Yet the attestation of the Ep. is vyry early 
(Clem. Rom.); and its value and interpretation are not much 
affected by the points in dispute. There is e<|u:illy early proof 
of the exi.sterice of Ep. of James ; and I Pet. and I Jn. are also 
very well attested. 2 and 3 Jn. really do f»ot need attestation 
any more than Philem., and they go with 1 Jn. as Philein. goes 
with Col. 2 Pet. appears to belong to the group of pseuaepi- 
graphic writings tliat bear the name of St. Peter (along with 
Oosp., Apoc., and Preaching of Pet.). But that does not prevent 
it from having some good matter (esp, ch. 1 and Beyond 

some impressiveness of common Christian background there is 
not much that is distinctive In Jude, and the circumstances of 
its origin must remain vague. There are no betU^r candidates 
than tne traditionai authors for the ownership of 1 Pet., Ja., 
1, 2, 3 Jn. The last group at least may be ascribed with con¬ 
fidence to the Ephesian Presbyter John, whether or not lie is to 
be identified with the .Apostle the son of Zebedee. There are, 
however, some few questions which arise as to 1 Pet. and Ja, 
which with our present knowledge we are not in a position to 
answer. 

I.jTSKATcrRii.—As to Hebrews, the main bifurcation of views 
is between Barnabas (Tert. and perhaps Roman tradition) as 
author and some limited congregation in Rome as address, and 
authorship mediately Pauline (tlirough I.k. or Clement [Clem. 
Alex., Orig. 1) and some comraunitjyr in Palestine. Apoilos was a 
guess of Luther’s. Novel and interesting suggestions have 
been made by Hamack, ZNTW (1900), and Ramsay, Luke the 
Physician (1908), p. 301 ff. The most thorough and satisfactory 
discussion of 1 and 2 Pet. is by F. H. Chase in Hastings’ 
DB iii. 779; but for the possible share of Silvanus in the com¬ 
position of the first Ep., see G. Milligan, Thess. (1908) p. 126 f. 

(2) The Gospels and Acts. — We have seen in 
what an inciaental and spontaneou.s manner the 
epistolary portion of NT arose and ^^rew to con¬ 
siderable aimensions. The Gospels are a class 
of writinp^s peculiar to Christianity. To under¬ 
stand them we must consider how they too arose. 
For the tirst j^ears after the Lord’s Resurrection 
there was no need or demand for writings of any 
kind. All this time the Church was living in the 
expectation of its Masters speedy return. It was 
an attitude of hope, looking upwards for the sign 
of the Son of Man in the heavens. Only by 
degrees did the intensei hope begin to subside. 


Meantime there can be little doubt that individual 
Christians, the disciples in Galilee and Jerusalem 
with the women and the relatives of the Lord, 
would compare notes with each other, with greater 
or less activity of intercourse according to the 
degree in whicli they were thrown toj^ether. But 
very few of the di.sciples will have had any sort of 
literary habits, and there would still he no idea of 
writing. If we go, not by any external chronology, 
hut by' the quality and ciiarticter of what was 
written, we should proliably not l>e wrong if we 
were to say that the tirst two cliapters of St. Luke 
are the ohlest evangelical fragment or dociunent 
of NT. 'riicy are in any case the most archaic 
tiling in tlie whole volume. In these chapters 
it might he said that Christianity Ava.s not yet out 
of its Jewi.sli swaddling-clothes; the Benedictus, 
for example, is cornnoseil entirely from the stand¬ 
point of tlie Jewish expectation and not of the 
Cliristian fulfilment. But whoever first .set them 
ilown ill writing,—and thi.s very archaic character 
compels us to helieve that they were written,— 
they were in any case not at once published. They 
were written to satisfy the interest of a .small and 
private eirele ; and they must for a number of 
years have lieen conlined to that circle. Not until 
St. Kiike came across them were they in the way 
towanl.s anything like publication. 

Tlie lirst two chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
.seem t<.> have been in a similar position. They Uio 
appear to repre.sent the tradition of a small circle, 
lor a i-onsideiahle time kept to itself. It is natural 
to think of this trariition as further removed from 
the facts tliaii in the case of St. Kiike. 'I'liere are 
not the same guarantees of early date, and there 
is more lea.son to suspect the influence on the 
narrative of parallel situations in OF. At the 
.same time we niu.st not fail to notice tlie conver¬ 
gence of these two traditions, otherwise so indepen¬ 
dent, upon the Virgin Birth and tlie Birth at 
Bethlehem. 

And yet these opening chapters of the two 
Gospels stand very much by tiiemselves. They 
are altogether apart from the main stream of 
tradition current in the Churches. Tliis was con¬ 
cerned, os we might naturally expect it to he 
concerned, with that part of our Lord’s career 
which was lived directly under the public eye, and 
of which there were a numlier of living witnesses. 
Yet the.se witnesse.s, for reason.s whicli have lieen 
explained, did not at lirst begin by setting down 
their recollections in writing. 'fhey iloubtless 
made use of them in their own preaching, and 
they al.Ho handed them on to others vvho would 
utilize them in tlie suine way. But the motive at 
work at lirst was not what we should call In.'^torical 
or biographical. It was exactly expres-sed by tlie 
peculiar word ‘Gospel.’ This was practically a 
coinage of the first Christians, sanctioned by, or 
even perhaps originating Avith, our Lord Himself, 
to express the message of liope and salvation 
addressed to a disheartened and despairing world. 
The ground of hope and salvation centred mainly 
in the IJfe and Death and Ke.surrcction of Jesna 
Christ Himself. And therefore the eiirlicst preach¬ 
ing' was in its main contents a preaching of thc-se 
things, in part a narration and de.seription of 
them as facts, and in part an enlarging upon 
their profound significance in the spiritual sphere. 
This second a.spect of ‘the Gosper is what meets 
us most frequently in the Epistles of ISt. Raul. 
But the other aspect is there implied if not ex¬ 
pressed. We have specimens of it in imjiortanb 
passages like I Co 151 **. Such narratives 

must have entered largely into the wapaddaeis 
of which we have repeated mention (1 Co !!*• *• 
2 Th 2^® 3*). But in its urgent expectation of 
the Second Coming the Church did not at first 
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lay great stress on these historical facts. It pre¬ 
supposed them always, and it was fully assured of 
them as facts ; hut it was so well assured of them 
that it did not lind it necessary to he constantly 
reminding itself about tiiem. Its treasure was, 
where its heart was, in the heavens; it was more 
intent upon the future than upon tlie past, even 
such a juist. 

The impulse to the setting forth of the historical 
side of the Gospel came through the work of 
missions. On this side it soon jiroved necessary 
to supplement the oral teaching of St. Paul and 
the otlier missionaries. Especially was this the 
case in the newly-founded Gentile communities. 
These, we must rernernher, had to be built up from 
the very iir.st. They had a great many elementary 
lessons to learn. Even the Jews, with the OT in 
their hands, had inucli t<j learn. They had to take 
in and to assimilate all the new teaching by which 
Christianity was distinguished from Judaism. 
The earliest Evangelical <locument of which we 
have any trace (except perliaps Lk 1. ‘2)—the 
earliest Evangelical docu?nent that was in any 
strict sense a possession of the whole Church—was 
the little book, corre.sp<jnding to the common 
matter of Mt., Lk. (see p. 676 below), which 
scholars are now in the habit of calling Q, and 
which used (as the present writer V>elieve.s, rightly) 
to be identilied with the Matthaean Logia men¬ 
tioned by i’apias (Eus. HE iii. 39). We describe 
this work os intended for the whole Church, 
because there was certainly no circumscribing 
line beyond which it was not intended to travel, 
though the writer probably had in liis mind 
Palestine and the Nearer East, t.e. that nart of 
the East that was nearer to himself. 'I’he leading 
pur|>ose of this little look appears to have been to 
set before its readers (the new converts in the 
different Churches) some account of the Christian 
ideal, the character and mode of life expected of 
them os Christians. It was felt that tins could 
be best done by collecting together a number of 
typical sayings and discourses—t.e, shorter and 
longer sayings—of Christ. There was no idea of 
writing a biography, and not even in this case 
of composing a ‘ Gospel ’ (or full statement of the 
redeeming acts of Chri.st), but only a brief exemplar 
to set before the eyes and minds of converts. 

Valuable as this was, it was sure not to satisfy 
for long the needs of Christians. It contained 
only a small part of the Gospel, and what they 
wanted was the whole Gosnel. As time went on, 
and the exiHJctation of Curist’s Second Coming 
became weaxer, Cliristians were thrown back upon 
themselves. They felt that they had time to 
reflect, and they began to reflect, upon the grounds 
of the faith that was in them. They had had these 
grounds ‘placarded before their eyes’ (Gal 3^) by 
a number of preachers, including the greatest. 
But they were, so to speak, ‘ written on water.’ 
They made their impression, but they were soon 
forgotten, and there was no guarantee of their 
permanence. It was the consideration of this 
state of things which impielled the Christians at 
Rome who surrounded St. Peter in the last days 
before his death to apply to his secretary, St. Mark, 
to rescue from oblivion the substance of the teach¬ 
ing they had had from him. St. Mark complied 
with their request, taking this teaching of St. 
Peter’s as the nucleus of his work, but expanding 
it from materials which came to his knowledge in 
other ways. So arose the first complete Gospel. 

When once this Gospel was given to the world, 
nothing could be more natural than that it should 
supply a pattern for others It met (iw we ^y) a 
felt want^; and from that time onwards St. Mark s 
Gospel was taken as at once a pattern and a basis 
of similar compositions. Ths Gospel that we know 


as St. Matthew’s was just a combination of the 
substance of St. Mark’s Gospel wdth Q and not a 
large amount of otlier material added by the editor. 
The portion derive;! from was so important—ex¬ 
tending probably some way beyond the common 
matter of Mt. and Lk.—that it soon came quite to 
supiu s' de tlie separate circulation of Q ; the smaller 
work tlied out, and t he larger took over its name; 
it passeti as the work of St. Mattliew (a pntiori 
fiarte), though the framework of it was derived 
from St. Mark. In like manner, our present 
Gospel of St. Luke is also a combination of St. 
Mark with Q, but with a larger proportion of added 
matter from some further source, or sources, to 
which St. Luke alone had actcess, and to which he 
seems to have attached a special value. 

The Second Gosfiel, winch was the fir.st of the 
three in order of time, was a sketch that we may 
call biograpliical (though it did not aim, and 
could not nave aimed, becau.'^e of the scantiness 
of the material, at the completeness of a modem 
bioCTaphy). Still it took a narrative form; and 
its leading motive was reverence for the historical 
Person of ('hrist, and the desire to promote a like 
feeling of reverence and faith in oiliers. Like St. 
Mark^ Gos]iel, St. Matthew’s (with the quali¬ 
fication mentioned above) was addressed to the 
Church at large. St. Luke’s, on the other hand, 
was written at least in the first instance for the use 
of a particular individual, who appears to have 
stood to the writer in what we should call the rela¬ 
tion of a ‘ patron ’ (Lk P'*). The success of this 
first volume, in the accomplishment of its purpose, 
encouraged tlie Evangelist to add to it another, 
wliich lies before us under the title of ‘ The Acts of 
the Apostles.’ It is still a^idressed to the same 
Theopliilus, and is written on the same historical 
lines as the Gospel. The Acts, however, can 
hardly have been included in the writer’s original 
plan ; l^ecause its opening paragraph differs so con¬ 
siderably from the conclusion of the Gospel (con¬ 
trast, e.g.y Ac 1* with Lk 24*^) that it seems safe to 
infer that the second volume was of the nature of 
an afterthought. Whether, by the time that he 
(tame to the end of this second volume, the author 
had conceived the idea of producing a complete 
‘ trilogy ’ is perhaps sligditly suggestea by the way 
in which the volume cuoses, but must remain on 
open question. 

The Fourth Gospel is generally held to stand 
rather by itself. It is without doubt the latest of 
the Gospels, and is written with a knowledge of 
the other three. At the same time it is not, like 
the First ami Third, a compilation from materials 
already existing. On the view taken in this article, 
it is a retrospect by a writer of commanding posi¬ 
tion and authority, presupjKising what has been 
already done, but adding to it from the stores of 
his own experience and reflexion. In some points 
—none of a fundamental character—it copeets the 
work of predecessors ; on other points it supple¬ 
ments their statements ; hut, most of all, it rein¬ 
forces and ileepens the impression which they had 
left on the most central topic of Chri.stian teach¬ 
ing. It is a mistake to suppose that the Fourth 
Gospel is essentially diflerent in character and pur¬ 
pose from the other three. When St. Mark heads 
his work, ‘The beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,’ he is virtually saying the 
same thing as when St. John says, ‘ These things 
(or signs) are written that ye may believe that 
Jesus IS the Christ, the Son of God ; and that be¬ 
lieving 5 ’e may have life in his name’ (Jn 20**). 
This (leclaration of bis purpose by St. John is only 
an emphatic expansion of the claim that his work 
too is a ‘Go.spel,’ i.e. a message and assurance 
from above of life and salvation through Jesus 
Christ. It is not a mere biography, like the 
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ordinary secular biographies; it does not aim a 
any completeness as a record of events or teaching. 
More than any of his fellows, the Fourth Evangelisf 
concentrates himself upon the proof that Jesin 
Christ was all that Christians supposed Him to be. 
Incidentally he sets right some few things that 
had been ‘ forgotten or misdelivered *; he fills up 
some gaps, like the great gap which omitted all or 
nearly ail that had ^en done in Judiea. But the 
great thing that the Fourth Evangelist did and 
aimed at doing was to re-atfirra, with the conscious¬ 
ness of first-hand knowledge and conviction, the 
faith of the Church in its Lord and Master. 

In asserting thus much of the Fourth Gospel, we 
do not assert that its author was raised alwve all 
possibilities of human error ; we do not even assert 
that this very concentration of aim may not have 
had some prejudicial efiect upon his narrative, con¬ 
sidered simply as a narrative. What we do contend 
for is that the conviction to which he gives expres¬ 
sion is the honest and first-hand conviction of one 
who had unique opportunities of basing his belief 
on fact. 

The views implied above as to the origin and character of the 
first three or ‘Synoptic’ 0 o8|h; 19 are substantially those which 
are held at the present time by a majority of scholars. It is 
very generally agreed that our present First and 'fhird Go8j>eh 
rest upon previously existing documents. One of these docu 
ments is neither more nor less than our present Gospel of 8t. 
Mark. A second may be approximately recx)ri8tru«‘ted from 
the common matter of St. Matthew and St, Luke which is not 
found in St. Mark, with the addition perhaps of some jiortions 
of St. Matthew to which there are no parallels in St. Luke, the 
latter writer having been comjielled by lack of space to omit 
them. It is conceivable, though less probable, that there may 
be a few sections peciiliar to St. Luke whic'h also originally 
belonge<i to this document. But, in our opinion, this peculiar 
matter is hotter referred to some special source or sources to 
which St. Luke alone had access. The present writer fully lielieves 
that the two important extract* from the work of Papias pre¬ 
served by Eusebius relate, the one to our exuut Gospel of St 
Mark, and the other to the second document disclosed by 
criticism which in the extract is referred to the Apostle St. 
Matthew. He believes that the authority quoted for these 
•tatements is none other than the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
the John who played such a leading part at Ephesus towards 
the end of the Ist century a.d. He would observe that the 
statements made bear a great stamp of verisimilitude, just 
because they are so little obvious ana not at all such as could 
be inferred from a superficial study of the Gospels. The state¬ 
ment about St. Mark in particular points to criticisms u|K>n 
that Gospel (especially as to ite want of cximpleteness and 
chronological order) that we can understand being mafle at an 
early sta^ in the history of the Gospel, and by no means so 
well later. It is interesting to note the calm matter-of-fact way 
in which the Fourth Evangelist (if it were really he) sf^eaks of 
his predecessors' work ; and we believe that it throws a w’el(X>me 
light upon the composition of his own Gosi>el. The tradition, 
for which we are ultimately indebted to Clement of Alexandria 
(Eua. HE vi. 14), that the Fourth Evangelist, while he was satis¬ 
fied with the treatment of the more external facts in the other 
Gospels, himself sat down to compose a ‘ spiritual gospel,’ seems 
to us to describe the real course of things better than anj' of the 
conjectures of modern scholars. It is to us rather an oj>en 

a uestion whether John of Ephesus is to l>e identified with John 
10 son of Zebedee, though we lean to the probability that he 
was. In any case we have little doubt that he had been a per¬ 
sonal disciple and follower of our Lord, though a youthful one. 

(3) The Apocalypse of St. John and other 
Writings .—Only one more work remains to be 
con.sidered of those included in our present Canon. 
This i.s the Apocalypse of St. John, which holds a 
similar place in NT to that which the Book of 
Daniel holds in OT. We have already pointed out 
that the author throughout describes his own book 
as ‘ a prophecy,’ in the same sense in which that 
word 1 .S used in OT. It corrasponds, however, 
rather to tlie later type of prophecy as it is seen 
in the a^calypses, than to that of the older pro¬ 
phets. The writer is not le.ss certain than any of 
the older prophets that what he writes was put 
into his mind by God. We shall try to estimate 
the significance of this later ; but in the meantime 
it should be noted that, in spite of this confident 
claim, it was not until the fourth century that this 
book definitely secured its place in the Canon. 

The formation of the Canon, and discrimination 
of the books which were, or were not, to be in- 


clmled in it belong rather to the next article It 
will be seen there how, first, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and then the Gospels, came to oe collected; 
how tliey were then read for edification in the 
churches, and how by dejjfrees they acquired a 
character for sanctity which ended by placing 
them upon the same footing with OT. There was 
not at first a clear dividing line at which the books 
belonging to the NT were complete, and beyond 
which no others could be admitted. The fixing of 
any such line was a retrospective act of the Church, 
rortccting upon the booKs which lay before it. 
And the process by which it did this was spread 
over a long time, and was hardly matured until 
the end of tlie 4th century—if it can even then be 
said to have been matured, when the process by 
which the ultimate decision was arrived at was 
rather one of ripening instinct and the natural 
gravitation of events than anything like the appli¬ 
cation of exhaustive criticism. 

A sharp line does not separate the writers who 
fall just within the Canon from those who fall just 
outside it. As the writer of Wisdom and the son 
of Sirach, while they draw a distinction between 
their own writings and the older Scriptures, yet 
appear to claim for themselves a lower degree of 
in.-^piration (see the writer’s Bampton Lectures^ pp. 
2.>ti-262), so also can we trace in Clement of Rome 
and Ignatiu.s something at once of the same kind of 
distinction and the same kind of claim. And just 
a,s we found the MSS of the L.VX abiding freely to 
the Canonical Books whatever Heenied to them to 
iiake for edification, so also do the oldest MSS of 
NT add work.s that properly belong to tlie sub- 
Apostolic age to those which are products of the 
Apostolic. And yet, as we have seen the con- 
.sciousness grow up that the profihetic inspiration 
gradually exhausted itself, so also we observe a 
tendency to locate the higher activity of the Holy 
Spirit within a definite |>eriod, which is more and 
more identified with that of the Apostles. And 
the very claim on the part of the NIontanists to 
pos8e.ss within their own body a continued opera¬ 
tion of the old gifts only led, by way of reaction, to 
a .stronger delimitation of the privileged area and a 
clearer rejection of all that fell outside it. It took 
something like a century of gradual but imper¬ 
ceptible development to narden the conception of 
the NT Canon ; and then it took about two centurie.s 
more to determine tinally the number of books that 
were to be included in it. 

III. The Permanent Significance of the 
7a AW OF OT AND NT. 

By the end of the 4th cent., broadly speak- 
ng, the Christian Church was in possession of a 
comnlete Bible. Even then we must not speak too 
bsolutely, liecause the Syriac Canon was not yet 
iiite made up. For an cecumeuical sanction of 
the existing list we must wait for the Qiiinisextine 
L'ouncil of a.d. 692. But for by far the greater 
part of Chri.stendora the formation of the Canon 
was practically finished by about A.D. 460. From 
that time until the present generation the tradi¬ 
tional conception of the Canon has been in posses¬ 
sion of the field. It is only as part of the move- 
iient that is now commonly called Modernism that 
t has been seriously called in question. VVe shall 
;:ive a typical example of the way in which it U 
tiow Ijeing challenged. 

I. The Modernist challenge.—An able member 
>f the advanced school, now deceased, in a pam- 
)hlet on the Work and Method of so-called Now 
Vestament Theology^ cut at the root of the 
mrrent conception m the following uncompromis¬ 
ing terms:— 

* If the New Testament wriUnga arose in the course of a 
particular history and are the witnesses and documents of 
.hat history, then the question at once presents iteslt to oe; 
»Vhy Hhoulfl our science (i.e. the science of NT Theoloyj*) deal 
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precl»cly with tiicse writings and only with these? The answer ! 
Is: because they alone belong to the Canon. But that answer ! 
is not satisfactory. When once we strike out the doctrine of 
Inspiration, the dogmatic conoeption of the Canon can no longer 
be maintained. 

No New Testament wrltbig was born with the predicate 
"canonical.” The proposition "A writing is canonical” only 
means in the first instance that ajter the fact it was declared to 
be by the leading authorities of the Church between the second 
and fourth centuries—perhaps after all kinds of vacillation in 
their decision. On this subject the history of the Canon is 
•utllciently instructive. 

Whoever then still regards the conception of the Canon as 
valid thereby submits U) the authority of the bishops and theo¬ 
logians of those centuries. Whoever does not acknowledge tliat 
authority in other matters—and no evangelical theologian does 
acknowledge it—is only acting logically when he also calls it in 
question here.* 

It ifi fair to the writer to add a sligVit concesflion 
which he goes on to make ; 

* No one is therefore called upon to deny that the ancient 
Church, In its New Testament, nrought together on the v'hoU 
that which was from a religious point of view the most valviahle, 
and on the whole that which was also the oldest and therefore in 
a documentary sense the most Important not only of the 
literature that is known to us, but of all that was in circulation 
at the time, and that it formed a collection that is deserving of 
all praise. But this verdict includes the admission that the 
iKUindary lines l>etween the canonical and the nearest extra- 
(‘anonical literature are at all points altogether fluctuating.' 

In order to follow up the consequences drawm 
from these premisses, it Is worth while to quote 
one more j^aragraph : 

‘ If, then, we are not to embrace the New Testament writinge 
under the point of view of “an experience after the fact,' 
which has nothing to do with their original character, they 
must not be consiaereci as canonical, but only as writings that 
a]>iH;rtain to primitive Christianity. . . . The boundary line foi 
the subject-matter of our science should he drawn at the poin' 
where a real break begins to api>ear in the literature. The 
standard for this is naturally not to be sought in religioui 
value.' • 

This is trenchant and clear enough iu all con 
science. The writer is certainly right in basing 
his arguinent uixm the abandonment of the idea 
Inspiration. It that idea is thrown over, the con 
.sequences as he states them really follow. Bu< 
ought we to throw over that idea? 

Here again it is fair to observe that, when th< 
writer .si>eaks of ‘ striking out the idea of inspira 
tion,’ he prol»ably means the full dogmatic concep 
tion of verbal inerrancy as it was asserted oi 
reasserted in the 16th century. But we have 
already tried to show (p. 671*) that this was from 
the first an extension, and an undue extension, o 1 
the original idea. The Christian is not called ui)on 
to go beyond this idea; and, by adhering to it. 
he Keeps within the range of wliat is strictly 
verifiable. 

2 . The reply.—It is true that no book either oi 
the New Testament or of the Old ‘was liorn with 
the predicate “canonical.”’ But we are pienared 
to maintain that all the books both of OT and NT, 
though no doubt with very considerable dift’erences 
of degree, were born with the qualities which 
caused them to be labelled ‘ canonical ’; in other 
words, with the marks that are summed up under 
the name of Inspiration. In sketching the history 
of the two Testaments, we have tried to indicate 
what those marks are. We have tried to show 
how at each point in the history there was a certain 
character impressed upon the literature which in 
due coarse cAme to be recognized as justifying its 
inclusion within the conception of a Sacred Book, 
It may be well for us to go back upon this char 
acter, and to consider it no longer—or, no longei 
primarily—in connexion with its place in the his¬ 
tory, but w'ith reference to its permanent validity 
among the body of Christian ideas and Christian 
doctrines. 

[1) The human aspect of Insptratwn, ~ U we 
were to try to sum up in a single w'ord the common 
projperty which runs through the whole Bible, and 
wliioh, oroadly speaking, may be said to distingubsl: 

* W, WrMle, Ifber Aufgabe u. Method* d, eog. neutut. Theth 
logU (Qdttingen, 1897), p. 11 f. 
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t from other literature of the kind, wc miglit say 
diat it consists in the peculiar energy and in- 
::ensity of the God-consciousness apparent in the 
writers. A general term like this will perhaps 
beat embrace tlie difl'erent modes and degrees in 
which this consciousness manifests itself. It is 
,rue that in some of the books there is such a 
ihading-away of degree that it may be (questioned 
whether those particular bo(jks are nglilly in¬ 
cluded in the Canon, just as there are so many 
analogous plicnomena in .some books outside the 
Canon as to raise a doubt whether they are rightly 
excluded from it. It caunot be claimed that the 
^udginent oi the Jewish and Christian Churches is 
infallible. All we can say is that it is sufiiciently 
near for practical j)uri)oses. On the whole, posterity 
has conhnned the original verdict within those 
limits of approximation vvhicli usually obtain in 
human aflairs. F jr the pur[i(^se of our inquiry we 
may take the Canon as it stands. 

From the question of dcgi ee we pass to the (ques- 
ti(jn of dilVerer.f kinds or modes. We may distin¬ 
guish the inspi,ation, or (jlod-consciousness, of the 
prophet, of th“ lawgiver, of the jjsalmist, of the 
wise man, of ibe apostle or prophet of NT. Of all 
these, a:-, wc have said, that of the j)rophet is per¬ 
haps the ino.st characlerislic. We call it so, not 
because it is easentially higher than other kinds, 
but chvifiy because it is more easily recognized ami 
descnbid. The God-consciousness of a lawgiver 
like Moses must have been quite as strong and 

S uite a.s penetrating as that of an Isaiah ; but the 
itierence is that, whereas in the case of Isaiali we 
can see the mind of the prophet at work behind 
the word in which the influence of the Holy Siurit 
has found enduring expression, in the ease of Moses 
anything so clear and definite as this eludes our 
search, and we have to be content with inferences 
backwards from analogies for w hich we have more 
contemporary atle>tation. We are more fortun¬ 
ately situated again in the case of the NT af>o 8 tles. 
There once more w e can see the mind of the writer 
at work, and form .some conception of the intensity 
with which it works. The chief drawback in the 
case of Psalms or Wisdom Books is the anonymity 
of the wTiters, which makes the evidence they 
supply comparatively fratfinentaiy and limiteef. 
And yet some of the Psalms cau hardly be 
surpassed for depth and intimacy of communion 
with God. 

The characteristic feature in the writing prophets 
is the unwavering confidence with which they 
assume their own commission from God. When 
they speak, the language they use is as thoimh 
G(ki Himself were speaking through them. We 
repeat that even this language does not proceed 
from a higher level of spiritual experience than 
that of St. Paul. No words either of OT or of NT 
enter into competition with those which we call 
‘words of the Lord.’ We only treat the prophetic 
utterances as typical and a.s lending themselves 
more ea-sily to analysis and comi)ari 8 on. 

Looking at them iu this sense, we observe that 
they do in fact stand alone in religious literature. 
For the assurance with which they are spoken, for 
the coherence and continuity which they present 
spread over a succession of centuries, for beneficence 
of efl'ect upon the religious histoiy of a people, for 
the impressiveness which they still retain as wc 
look back upon them, they are practically unique. 

To put all this at its low'est term, to say only 
that tne Prophetic Books of OT were books com¬ 
posed under these psychological conditions, is still 
to claim that they are sui generis. The Christian 
looks back upon them still as he looks back on no 
other books besides. 

Doubtless the view which the prophets took of 
their own calling has in it an element belonging te 
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the time at wliich they spoke and wrote. Even so, 
that element does in some ways only strengthen 
their claim. It is very doubtful whether the 
experience of modern times will ever supply anew 
examples of such comnlete concentration of thought 
and aim upon the things of religion. We must 
allow for this utter concentration os an atlvantage 
which they possessed and which is not likely to 
be rwssessetl again. 

Of all the books which have attempted a psycho¬ 
logical analysis of the prophetic consciousness, the 
present wnter does not Know one that grapples with 
the ultimate problem more directly than A. B. 
Davidson’s Ola Testament Prophecy (Edinburgh, 
1903). Dr. Davidson asks some searching ques¬ 
tions : 

* When God spake to a prophet, was the latter conscious of 
two thlnn, namely, of the fact that God was speaking, and also 
of what He spake ? When the word of God came to him, did 
Its being the word of God manifest itself to him in some dis¬ 
tinctive manner, apart altogether from the contents? Or rather, 
was not the feeling of the prophet in ail probability something 
like our own,—that dotible kind of feeling which we express by 
saying that any opinion we have Is God'i tmth ? . . . Tne same 
question would arise as to the kind of pressure under which the 
prophet felt himself to be. Did the kind of feeling he had of 
impulse to speak differ from the feeling men still have of impulse 
to utter any pressing truth that lies upon them, such men as 
fervent, religious teachers, or lofty, earnest statesmen? And 
when truth suddenly dawned upon the prophet's mind, which 
fonnerly he strove unsuccessfully to reach by means of reflexion, 
did the feeling he had at such a moment differ from the feel¬ 
ing men still have when, oftentimes in peculiarly spontaneous 
frames of mind, difficulties are broken up, and problems solved 
almost involuntarily, which before resisted all conscious and 
direct efforts of the mind?’ (op. eit. p. 111 f.). 

We may pause for a moment to remark that, 
when a ino<ltTn writer or sjieaker in order to 
strengthen an asseveration describe.s it as ‘ (Jod’s 
truth,* he is probably influenced by the traditional 
estimate of the Bible, and means that what he is 
saying is as true as if it were written in tlie Bible ; 
in other words, it corresponds to the highest con¬ 
ception that he has of truth. 

There is no reason to deprecate these modem 
analogie.s. In the effort to enter into the mental 
state of the prophets, we can but start from the 
nearest experience of our own ; and the cases de¬ 
scribed are the nearest to which we have access. 
They bear the same kind of relation to our modern 
habits of thouglit as the language used by the 
prophets bears to theirs. We have seen that there 
was an element in their pre.suppositions which is 
wanting or much feebler in our own. That element 
really fits into their place in history ; it is part and 
parcel of their whole conception of God and the 
world, and in particular ol the relation of the 
Divine call to themselves. The main question that 
we have still to ask is, how far this concy)tion of 
theirs was in agreement with the facts. But that 
carries us on to the next subject of our inquiry, the 
estimate of the prophetic message (as typical of the 
whole Biblical revelation) when it is seen from the 
tide of God rather than of man. 

(2) The Divine aspect of Inspiration .—The ques¬ 
tion that we now proceed to ask amounts to saying, 
Were the prophets, and the other Biblical writers 
represented by them, justified in the claim they 
make to speak for God, to use the kind of language 
that naturally issues from special communion with 
Him ? Granting that this language was from their 
point of view wholly sincere, does it appear to be 
warranted when it is regarded from the other side 
—the side of God’s providential ordering of the 
world and of history ? We shall apply two criteria: 
(a) Is it a credible mode of statement that God has 
held this kind of communication with man ? and 
<6) Doe.s the Bible in particular commend itself as 
embaying such communication? Taking as a 
concise expression of the Biblical theory the famous 
passage He !"• ‘God, having of old time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions 


and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son,’ can that still be 
accepted as a reasonable description from the 
double iioint of view that has just been stated ? 

(rt) Tne q^uestion is whether, allowing for the 
naive and simple language of primitive times, the 
idea of God sjieaking to man and through man still 
expresses a substantial truth. Given a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe, assuming that 
liehind the world of phenomena there is a supreme 
Spirit which has brought it into bein*^, there l»as 
been a wide-spreatl belief that this Spirit desires to 
be known, and has caused itself to be known, by 
the most intelligent of its own creatures. It is a 
motieni expression of this belief when the poet 
says: 

'Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can 
meet— 

Closer is He than breathinjr, and nearer than hands and 
feet.’ 

The whole idea of Spirit ‘ speaking to ’ spirit is, of 
course, metaphor; tne operations of spirit cannot 
be described otherwise. But if we tiiink of the 
spirit of man as personal, and if wo are obliged to 
inve.st the Spirit of God with personal attributes, 
then it must be allowe»i that the wide-spread belief 
to which we have referred harmonizes with the rest 
of our conception of the relation of God to man. 

But if we are to supixise that God has ‘spoken 
to ’ man, how should He speak ? How should Spirit 
speak to spirit? Surely it is very credible that the 
metliod Of communication chosen might well be 
through the infiuenceof the higher Spirit ujx)n the 
lower, not in equal degree upon all individuals but 
pre-eminently upon some. That is the way in 
wliich the Bible appears to descril>e the relation of 
God to man ; ana, simple as the language is, it 
seems very dillieult to improve upon it. Science 
does not as yet seem capable of describing the facts 
of the ca.se in more appropriate terms, 

(b) But then we have also to ask whether tlie 
Biblical revelation, as we call it, is of such a kind 
as to approve itself to us a.s rational beings. .\s 
the cour.se of it is now unrolled before us according 
to critical views (so far as tliey can be justified) of 
OT and NT history, there certainly does seem to 
^ a broad correspomlence between this department 
and other dm)artinents of God’s dealings with Hi^^ 
creatures. The history of the inorganic universe 
iresents what we call a process of evolution ; the 
listory of life on the earth up to the advent of man 
is also expre.ssed in terms oi evolution ; man him- 
self as a social being has developed in accordance 
with ascertainable laws; and when we come to 
consider him as a religious being, we find again 
that hb career has been on the whole one of gradual 
and progressive advance. At the present stage of 
our Knowledge and apprehension all this appears 
to be homogeneous and consistent. The difierent 
parts of the Divine economy tell the same kind of 
story. The Christian faitn, as its data lie before 
us in the Bible, seems, naturally and without 
forcing, so to fall into its place in relation to the 
rest of the development as to furnish it with its 
fitting completion or crown. Everything may not 
as yet have been worked out to our full satisfac¬ 
tion ; but it seems in a fair way to be, and there 
are at least no valid grounds tor supposing that 
any other mode of statement of the culminating 
stages of religious history will be established in 
preference to it. This seems to be as good verifica¬ 
tion as we can expect to have. 

If we look steadily at the contents of the Bible 
from this point of view of ‘ an increasing purpose,’ 
they seem quite worthy to have come from God. 
If we take them as a revelation of what God Himself 
is and of the n^ethod of His dealings with mankind, 
and if we bealr in mind that this revelation has 
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been gradual and progressive, it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive one that could liave been better or more com¬ 
pletely congruous with the expansion of human 
thought as a whole. Tliere is impressed upon the 
writings which make up the Bible a breadth and 
variety, an intensity and purity of religious life, 
that are without parallel in any other literature in 
the world. That is the fact which we seek to ex- ; 
press in the doctrine of Inspiration. We know no 
other explanation for it than a special action of the 
Spirit of God. That may well be a way of speak¬ 
ing that is relative and imperfect. The Holy Spirit 
is not bound. It is not conlined to any one channel. 
It nermeates all forms of life, one after this manner 
ana another after that. It is the same ^irit, 
though there are diversities of working. These 
diversities, or the names that we give them, are 
relative to our human a^jprehension, which cannot 
lielp classifying and defining. It cannot help ob¬ 
serving what it calls ‘degrees* and ‘kinds’ of 
ojperation. And this particular kind of operation 
that we see in the Bible is at once the higliest and 
the most powerful that we know. It is a move¬ 
ment of the Divine Spirit through a long succe.ssion 
of human spirits, a movement which the poetic 
imagination of the Biblical writers themselves com¬ 
pared to the vnnd. And for us too that old illus¬ 
tration has acquired a new point. We understand 
more now of the nature of wind, and the analogy 
becomes all the more forcible. We think of a 
current of air, drawing in from the wide seas, 
charged with fresh supplies of ozone and all the 
other chemical constituents that vitalize and 
strengthen the activities of heart and brain. Such 
a vitalizing, such a strengthening, was that gift of 
God which we call Inspiration. \Ve see the results ; 
we can only imagine the process, and express it in 
the tongue of the children of men. 

3. Correction of older views.—The progre.ss of 
knowledge is prc^ess in accuracy of description 
and definition. There are certain fundamental 
thoughts, wide-spread in space and time, going back 
to remote antiquity, and common to many races of 
men. The idea 01 an inspired and sacred Book is 
one of these thoughts. I'he common name ‘ in¬ 
spiration ’ covers all its varictl meaning; just as the 
common name ‘ God ’ covers a whole gamut of con¬ 
ceptions from lowest to highest. As time has gone 
on, the conception of God has been sifted and 
purified, and a like process must take place with 
the idea of Inspiration. It is certainly not to be 
denied or rejected ; but it must be brought into 
closer correspondence with the facts. 

Necessarily at tirst the idea was vague, figura¬ 
tive, and (if we must call it so) crude. To the 
prophet Ezekiel there is given a roll of a book 
which he is commanded to eat (Ezk 2*-3*). This is 
a very concrete and symbolic w'ay of saying that 
he must absorb into himself a message which he is 
charged to deliver. In that period ‘ between the 
Testaments,’ when the idea of an inspired book 
definitely crystallized, the attributes that most 
8 to<^ out were those of authority and infallibility. 
A book that came from God must needs be in all 
respects authoritative and infallible. It was an 
instinctive rather than a reasoned idea; but so 
instinctive and so natural that it held sway more 
or less completely for about twenty centuries. But 
in the course of last century it came gradually to 
be seen that this conception does not hold good. 
There are certainly some ways—many ways—in 
which the Bible is not infallible, and therefore not 
in the strict sense authoritative. More and more 
the authority of the Bible has coine to be restricted 
to the spheres of ethics and religion. But more 
and more it is coming to be seen that, even within 
these spheres, allowance must be made for difler- 
ence of times. All expression, even the most 


perfect in its kind, is necessarily conditioned by 
the sura-total of the body of thought of the period 
|x) which it belongs; and it has to be translated 
into the corresponding language of each succeeding 
period. It is impossible simply to transfer, in 
crude blocks without change, the thought of one 
age into another. From tliis point of view we do 
not so naturally look at things under the category 
of authority. It might be said that, in place of 
the category of authority, we think rather of the 
process of assimilation. The main question for us 
m these days is how much we can assimilate of the 
Bible. And when we speak of sussimilation, we 
mean an act of the whole man, intellect, emotions, 
and will. That is the great problem before us. 
The working out of it is for us as the breath of 
life. And the material that the Bible supplies to 
us is as rich and as Jibuiidant as ever it was in the 
ages of most implicit and unquestioning faith. Our 
questions are not—or at least ought not to be—the 
que.stions of doubt, but only the throes and etforts 
of a more scientific, i.e. of a more accurate, 
apprehension. 

LaTKKArcRK.—Tlie books of which the writer lias made most 
use in the second lialf of this article are Deissmann, Licht votn 
0«f«n (Tubinjfen, 15)08); Heinrici, Oer lilter. Ckarakter d. neu- 
tea. Hrhrijten (Leipzig, 1908). A. B. Davidson’s posthumoue 
OT Froptuxy fEdinbureh, 1903), from which some interesting 
extract^ have been made, suffers as a whole from the fact that 
it consists of lectures spread over a considerable period of time, 
and aji parts of it are not equally critical. Many other books 
might have been used; e.g. the Kinleitungen of Jiilicher, 
Weiss, Zahn, and Barth, jUlicher’s ‘ Religion Jesu ’ (in Kultur 
d. Gegenuart , i, Abt. 4), and tracts on Die Entstehung d. ET, 
by IT J. Hoft^mann (1904), C. Clemen (1906), W. Wrede 
(1907). But toe subject is one that the writer has had before 
nis mind ever since he wrote his Oracle* of Qod (18S9) and 
Bampton Lectures on /rutpiration (1893), and he thought it 
better to state independently the views at which he has himself 
Arrived. W. SaNDAY. 
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Introduction .—Libraries might be fill^ with the 
literature to which the little book which we call 
the Bible or ‘ the Book ’ has given rise, and every 
day witnesses some new contribution to it. But 

tion of the influence w'hich it lias exerted upon tlie 
Christian Church and the life of Christian peoples 
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a whole. For a long time no such question was 
felt to arise. Attention wa.s confined to the theo¬ 
logical teaching on the Bible in the Church, and 
then to the history of exposition, the Text and 
the Versions. One or two special problems were 
also discuased. Strictly speaking, the only com¬ 
prehensive treatment oi the subject is M. K^iihler’s 
Gesch. ih’r Bihel in ihrer Wirkuni/ nuf die KirchCt 
ein Voj'schlag, 11)02, further tleveloiied as a con¬ 
tribution towards the establishing of the authority 
of Holy Scripture in Dogriuitiscne Zeitfragcn^ (i. 
Zur Bibelfragey 1907, pp. 266-435). What Kiihler 
sets forth in a general way, and with the definite 
theological pur|)ose of showing the significance of 
the Bible for the Church (‘testimonium S[>iritus 
Sancti in ecclesia'), needs to be worked out in detail 
and from a purely historical standi)oint. The 
author of this article hoj^s to do this ; hut there is 
mucli preliininarv work to lie done, and the follow¬ 
ing sketch may induce some one to take it in hand. 

The best method would be to trace the Bible in 
the Christian Church down through the centuries 
and give an account, of its history. But in the 
narrow limits to which this article must l>e con¬ 
fined, the manifold efiects prcKluced by the Bible 
will come to light more clearly if we deal with 
each sphere separately. It must be added tliat tlie 
ordinary division of Church History into ancient 
(to 660), mcdiipval (to the Keformation), and 
modern does not by any means corrc.spon<l to the 
separate lines which we have to follow. It is true 
that the Keformation is an important factor in all 
that is concerned with the ellect of the Bible on 
piety, and perhaps also on public life. But it wa.s 
not till the time of the ‘ rhilightenment ’ (alHuit 
1750) that the learned investigation of the Bible 
altered the methods which it had followed from 
the first. While our divisions, therefore, must 
be determined by the .subject-matter, we shall 
endeavour to treat every topic in its historical 
development. 

LiTBRATURB.~Apart from Kabler, reference can be made only 
to popular literature, mostly from Bible Societies : A. Ostertag, 
Die Uibel und ihre Geech., Basel, 1853, 3 1857, » 189*2, tr. into Fr. 
^ Dufour with pref. by Ouizot, 1857 ; L. N. R. (Mrs, Ellen 
Kanyard), The Book and tie Story, Lond, 1863, tr. into Germ, 
by a. T, Phillips, with pref. by Kruramacher, Elberfeld, 1858, 
also into Fr,, 1881; H. von der Goltz, Die univtreaU Bedeutnng 
der Bibel, 1885 ; B. F. Westcott, The Bible tn the Church, 
1889; M. Kahler, Die Bibel doe Buck der Meneehheit, 1904 ; 
O. Zdckler, Die Bibel in der Gesch. dee Gtaiibens, 1900; H. 
Volhner, Vojn Lesen und Deuten heiliger Schriften, 1907. L, 
Diestel’s masterly Gesch. des AT in der Christlichen Kirehe, 
1809, and Ed. Reuss's Gesch. der heil. Schriften des JV7^, 1885, 
are standard works of German scholarship; they deal, how¬ 
ever, only with parts of the subject. Reference should here be 
made also to Die Bibel, Ursprache w. ubersetzungen (from 
Hauck’s PRE^ ii., ill.), Leipzig^ 1900, and art. ‘ Bible ’ In llastin^ 
DB. The Catalogue of the Brit. Mus. is very valuable for its 
bibliography on this subject: Bible, 1892, Appendix, 1899; also 
the Etxst. Cat. of the Br. and For. Bib. Soc., voL i. (Eng.) 1908. 

I. Origin op the Bible.— i. Church and Syna- 
fifogpie ; the Old Testament—Christianity came 
from the lap of Judaism. It received from its 
mother a sacred book with definite ideas about it 
and a complete system of exposition. 

The sacred writings of the S 3 magoOTe existed in 
twofold form. The foundation was wrmed by the 
Torah, or Law of Moses, the highest authority for 
faith and morals, worship and questions of law, 
since the proclamation under Josiah in B.c. 621. 
It reached its final form in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (c. 430). About the year B.c. 2(X) there 
were added to this the Prophets, consisting of the 
four earlier—Joshua, Judges. Samuel, Kings—and 
the four later—Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the twelve 
Minor Prophets; and some time later a collection of 
writings of various content, Kethuhim or Hagio- 
gravha. Desipiations like ‘the Law,’ ‘the Caw 
and the Prophets,’ ‘ the Law and the Prop^hets 
and the other books of our fathers’ (prol. to Sir.), 
to denote the whole Bible, show the gradual stages 


of its development, and also certain difierences of 
value within the unity. At the time of Christ this 
stage was already reached by the Rabbis of Pale¬ 
stine. The discussions in the 2nd cent. A.D. about 
the canonicity of Ezekiel and the Song of Solomon 
have to do with the question of exclusion, and sliow 
that the formation of the Canon whs not a matter 
of collection but of selection. The aim of the 
(vaiion was to winnow the materials to hand, and 
the motive was doctrine, not devotion. In the 
iJreck Diaspora the development wasnotuuite the 
same. As can be clearly learned from Philo, strict 
canonicity was accorded only to the Torali, which 
was translatetl as early as the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphiis (B.c. 235-‘247). Alongside of it, 
however, there w/is in u.se a much larger range 
of writings, mostly translated from the Hebrew, 
though a few of them were written in Greek, and 
all jK>ssesseil of a g^uriv^t-canonical value. These 
were cla.ssilied upon a difierent principle-historical, 
poetical, prophetic. It is an older stage of develop¬ 
ment that is represented in the sole authority of 
the Torah with the addition of an unsifted mass of 
otlier writings ; but development went on here also, 
and the idea of canonical value passed from the 
Torah to the rest. 

This twofohl form of the Jewish Bible was full 
of .signilicance for Christianity. Jesus, His first 
discij)le.<, and the Jewish ('hristians of I’alestine, 
understood by the Bible the Hebrew form of it 
i.sed by the Rabbis. What Paul and Gentile 
Christians j)ossessed was the Greek Bible in the 
Alexandrian form, including, e.g., the Wisdom of 
Solomon.* But the knowledge that there was 
another form of the Bible never di.Mapj)eared in the 
(jJentile (Jhurch. In the year 170, Melito, bishop of 
Sardis, brought home with liim from a journey to 
Palestine a list of the OT books which alone were 
recognized there (Eusebius, HE iv. 26. 14). Origen 
gives a similar list in comments ou Ps 1 (ib. vi. 
25. 2). Eusebius hiniself owed his knowledge to 
Josephus (//£’iii. 10). But neither he, nor Athan¬ 
asius 39, A.D. 367), nor any other Greek 

Father made any practical use of his knowledge. 
To them the Holy Scripture was the Greek Biluo. 
It was otherwise in the case of Jerome. As he 
went back upon the Hebrew original, he took over 
the canon of his Hebrew teachers. His influence 
in the We.stem Church serv'ed to keep the know¬ 
ledge of this difference between the Ilebrew and 
the Greek Bibles alive, and more and more taste 
inclined to the Hebrew veritas. The Reformation 
brought the crisis. Luther followe<l Jerome in 
making a sharp separation between the canonical 
books and the ' Apocrypha,’ but nevertheless 
incorporated the latter in the Bible as ‘ useful to 
read.^ On the other hand, at the Council of Trent 
(Sees, iv., 8th Apr. 1546), Catholicism took the 
last step in the line of tradition, and did away 
with every shade of difference between the variou.s 
books of the wider Canon. The Calvinists pro¬ 
ceeded on a different line, and, breaking away from 
tradition, simply removed the Apocrypha from 
the Bible altogether. Thus they oecame victims 
of a vague and wrong use of the word ‘ Apoc^pha,’ 
which they owed to Jerome. To-day the British 
and Foreign Bible Society prints the Bible without 
the Apocrypha. The Bibles which the Continental 
societies distribute contain it, as did also the Bible 
upon which King Edward Vll. took the oath at his 
accession; and the Anglican Church appoints 
regular lessons from the Apocrypha. In these 
diverging practices we see renectea the difference 
between the Canon of the Palestinian Rabbis and 
that of the Diaspora. 

On the extent to which the Wiedona of Solomon influenced 
St Paul see Ed. Qrafe, Theol. Ahhandlunqen, dedicated to 0. v. 
Weicsacker. 1892. 
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The idea of the Canon of the Holy Scripture in- 
vol/es its unconditional authority as the regulative 
principle of all thought and action. The ground of 
til is authority is always found in its Divine origin— 
a j)hra8e which can bo understood in very different 
ways. Neither in Judaism nor in Christianity is it 
ever claimed for the Bible that it ‘ fell complete 
from heaven,’ as it is among the FJkesaites, though 
at a later date Christianity knew something of 
‘letters from heaven.’ Its historical origin was 
too clearly seen in the hook itself. Moses, no 
doubt, is said to have received from God the tables 
on which the commandments were inscribed, but 
elsewhere he names himself as the autiior of the 
Torah ; and so it was also with the prophets and 
llie books which go by their names. No distinc¬ 
tion was made between prophetic inspiration and 
literary” activity. The latter was conceived as 
following mechanically upon the Divine dictation, 
so that Moses was able to describe his own death. 
But this was not enough. Even the minimum of 
human and historical that was involved in the 
recognition of different authors was stripped off by 
the growth of legend, which affirmed that by the 
hell) of Divine insuiration Ezra restored the whole 
bo<iy of writings io.st at the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem. This brought the unity of the Canon into 
relief even in its origin. The Diasjiora did not tarry 
l)ehind this rabbinical development of the idea of 
inspiration. The story of the 72 (70) translators, 
which was originally applied only to the Penta¬ 
teuch, was extended to the whole OT, and had 
abided to it these further features : that the 70 
translators did their work separated from one 
another, that they all finished at the same moment 
with a loud Amen, and that the 70 copies were 
found to be in entire agreement.* This is a con¬ 
ception of inspiration quite in line with that which 
we find in the legend of Ezra. The young Gentile 
Church viewed the Greek Bible, the so-called 
Septuagint, as immediately inspired, and not 
merely as derived from an inspired original. 

The third pijiiit is that this high estimation of 
the Bible decided the course whi(m its exposition 
was to take. It was not a matter of arriving at 
the historical meaning and import of the author’s 
words, but of making the Divine thoughts and 
demands conveye<i by them fruitful in lessons for 
the present. Tlie exposition of the Rabbis was 
composed in the main of halak/ui, that is to say, 
of practical interpretation of the Law, the purpose 
being to arrive at stricter rules, and so to erect a 
fence round the Torah. The great aim of Biblical 
scholarship was to hang mountains of halaklia 
upon every tittle of the Law. This was done by 
combining the most various passages and by pay¬ 
ing attention to the most external coincidences 
and haphazard details, and was bound to lead 
«lirectly away from the original purport of the 
I^w. Another kind of exposition was tlie so-called 
haggada. It w as similar in method but different 
in aim, not legal, but doctrinal or theological. It 
sought to explain away all expressions in the Bible 
which offended current theological views and 
practices, e.g. anthropomorphisms, anthropopath- 
isms, departures from ordinary custom, and other 
features which belonged often to an older stage of 
development. Over and above that which lay to 
hand m the Bible, it wove with bold fancy an 
entirely legendary history. The two methods agree 
in treating the single verse or even the single 
word as sufficient in itself, and in allowing them¬ 
selves to be guided by any arbitrary combination. 
The so-called 7 Rules of Hermeneutics, which are 
said to be given by Hillel, and enlarged to 13 
by R. Ishmael, to 32 by R. Eliezer, are only an 

• For the various forms of this legrend see the passages 
oollec’t^ In P. W^'endland’s Arittece Epistula, 1900, p. 85 IT. 


attempt to form this arbitrary method into a 
system. 

Here, too, the Greek Diaspora took a way of its 
own. The Greek philosophical schools, and the 
Stoics in particular, had developed a system of 
allegorizing the venerable texts of antiquity so as 
to impart to them a modem sense. Besiefes the 
meaning which appeared on the surface, the words 
of Horner were credited with a second .significance— 
the really important one. Zeus stood for the world, 
or the soul, or immaterial existence. From his 
head sprang Athene or Gnosis.* The tights and 
love-adventures of the gods "vere to be treated as 
symbolic of cosmological and psychological facts. 
Homer would be guilty cf impiety if he did not 
mean this to be done {Trlyr^^ yap el p.r)div 

d\\r)y6p7)<Tfv, pseudo-Heraciir. Alleg, Homer^ 1). It 
was easy to transfer this meihod to the Bible, and 
with the help of allegory it was possible to demon¬ 
strate in Moses the lM.atonio or tlie Stoic system, or 
a systiiin which borrowed from botli. Such is the 
course taken by Flulo-just as arbitrary as 
the Rabbinical method, but yet different, and, if 
wo may say so, mure systematic, because Greek in 
spirit, 'rhe Kai)l)iH started from the text and made 
this or tliat of it as chance directed. In the case 
of Philo, what he had to unfold from the text was 
fixed ^rom the beginning, or rather what he bad to 
read into it in order that he might find it tliere. 
Primitive Christian exegesis follow’ed these two 
paths. The method of Jesus, despite all His 
originality, and also the Pauline metliod, remind us 
of the Rahhis. In the Ep. to the Hebrews and in 
the Ep. of Barnabas we see the Alexandrian 
method clearly. And yet there does exist a 
difference, not so much of metliod as of aim. 
While the aim of the Rabbis is alw'ays a halakha 
or a haggada, and w hile Philo leans towards the 
ideas of his ow'ii eclectic philosophy, Christian 
exegesis takes its direction from the person of 
Christ. The whole OT is a witness to Him. 
Jesus treats it thus, and so do His disciples. 
Through the influence of this notion, it happened 
that Jesus was Himself conceived as the originator 
of this witness, and identified with the inspiring 
Spirit of God ; ol irpo(prp-ai dir' ainrov rrjy 

els eirpo^pifiTeviTay (Bam. v. 6). Notwith¬ 

standing the unhistorical nature of the exegesis, it 
thus contains a historical element. There is a 
reciprocal effect of prophecy and fulfilment which 
gives rise to tyjwlogy. It is true that this method 
shares the defects of allegory : the w ords are given 
another sense than tliat wliich really belongs to 
them. But, as distinguished from allegory, it makes 
good its claim to existence, because, proceeding 
upon a pre-established harmony between the two, 
it gives to history a real as well as a typological 
value. Philo finds in Abraham only the idea of 
wisdom and piety, while Paul sees in him the 
father of the faithful, with a faith which was in 
princijile the same as that of Christians. It is 
allegorizing when Paul simply dispenses in 1 Co 
9® wdth the literal sense of Dt and when 
Barnabas interprets the commandments respecting 
food in the same moral fashion as the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. It is typology, however, when in 
1 Co 10^'“ Paul treats the history of the Exodus 
as actual but at the same time typical. We find 
the same thing in the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
its doctrine of the provisional but widely signifi¬ 
cant character of the OT expiatory sacrifices. It 
is neither rabbinical nor Philonic. 

The method of using the Holy Scripture in 
Divine service was developed also in the Synagogue. 
There were the readings from the Law' [PardshiyOth) 

* Cornutiui, Theologiat Grata Compendium, ed. C. I^ange. 
1881; Sioitorum veterum fragmenta, ooll. by von Arniui; H. 
Volliner, Vom Leeen u. Diuien heil. Sehrifttn, 7-11. 
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and tlie Prophets (HaphtarCth), the Targiim, or 
translation in tlie popular tongue, and the Midrash, 
or devotional exposition. The Synagogue practised 
the singing of psalms, and its liturgy had a Biblical 
form. Ali these the primitive Christian Church 
took over and enriched with additions of its own. 

Already, too, there were to be found in Judaism 
the private study of the Law, the regulation of the 
whole life by halakhay and the misuse of the Bible 
for magical ends which its deiHcation made inevit¬ 
able. This w as the case in other religions possessed 
of sacred books—Islam, Buddhism, and Parsiism 
—and cannot be regarded as brought over straight 
from Judaism. Similar ideas give rise to similar 
customs. 

LiTKiiATURB.— W. Robertson Smith, The OT in the Jetcish 
Church'^, 1S9‘2 (Germ. tr. by J. W. Rothstein, 1S94); Fr. Buhl, 
Kanon und Text des AT, 1891; B. Duhm, Die Entstehung des 
AT, 1807; K. Budde, Der Kanon dee 1900; H. B. Swete, 
An Introd. to the OT in Qreek'2, 1902 ; W. Riedel, AT Unter- 
snefi. i., 19<>2, p. 90fl., ‘ Eintellungen des AT Kanons*; H. E. 
Ryle, 7'he Canon of the OT, 1902, 

On Rabbinic Intbrprktation : F. Weber, Jild. Theol.'-, 1897, 
109ff.; W. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten^, 1903, Exeget. 
Terminologie der jiid. Traditionslitt., 1906 ; C. Siegfried, f'hUo 
von Alex, ale AnsUger dee AT, 1876 ; H. E, Ryle, Philo on 
Holy Scripture, 1895 ; JE iii. 162-174. 

2 . The New Testament.—Chri.stianity added a 
New Testament to the Old. Like most great 
founders of religion, Jesus left nothing written 
behind Him, nor did He give His disciples any com¬ 
mission to write. Mt Mk 14®, I Co have 
reference to oral teaching. The pen first became 
necessary to correspond with distant Churches 
and to record memories of Jesus as the numlier 
of eye-witne.sses decreased. Neither Paul nor 
the Evangelists think of placdng their writings on a 
level with those of the OT. That distinction might 
rather be claimed for the Revelation of St, John, 
which, as the work of a Christian prcmhet, contains 
a revelation of God like the OT (cf. Kev 22 ^*** with 
Dt 4*). To be sure, inspiration is also claimed by 
a Christian community for its epistle of exhorta¬ 
tion addressed to a sister Church (Rome to Corinth, 
1 Clem. lix. 1 , Ixiii. 2). The Pauline Epistle.s as well as 
those of the martyr Ignatius were perhaps collected 
in the lifetime of their authors, and the four 
Gospels were put together soon after the appear¬ 
ance of the fourth. At meetings for Divine service 
these were read like the OT. But so also were new 
letters as they came to hemd, and prophetic writings 
like Hermas (see p. 602). This was not yet the same 
thing as a NT alongside of the Old. That did not 
come about until a sharp distinction was drawn 
between canonical and uncanonical, authoritative 
and unauthoritative compositions. The deciding 
consideration was not liturgical use, but dogmatic 
authority. A holy book of revelation was re¬ 
quired as the foundation of ecclesiastical doctrine, 
Marcion, who rejecte<l the OT, made a Bible for his 
reformed Christian Church out of ‘ the Gospel ’ and 
‘the Apostle.’ In ^position to this, the Catholic 
Church formed a NT consisting of the four Gospels, 
the Pauline Epistles (including the Pastoral 
Epistles), the Catholic Epistles, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Revelation of St. John, and placed 
it alongside of the OT. This NT grew to form a 
unity with the OT, shared the dogmatic value 
placed upon it, and was subjected to the same 
expository system. In this sense the Bible was 
completely the time of the old Catholic Fathers— 
Irena?us, Tertullian, Clement. The notion of a 
Canon in this sense is first found in Origen. Here, 
too, it can be observed that the formation of the 
Canon was more a matter of choosing than of 
collecting. The Muratorian Fragment, where the 
first actual list of Canonical books is found, 
excludes the Apocalypse of Hennas, and mentions 
that the Arxicaiypse of Peter is already rejected by 
some people. Down to the 6 th cent, the question 


was whether single liooks wore not to be expunged. 
Learned interests and ecclesiastical practice were 
often found to be in oppo.sition, and the result 
was a compromise like the Canon of Eusebius 
(HE iii. 25). In the case of Athanasius (Epist.fest. 
59) and in the West, ecclesiastical considerations 
had the preponderance. In spite of the Church’s 
adherence to the idea of the Canon, there was no 
lack of patience shown towards local ditlerences in 
its composition. The Syrian Church acknowledged 
tw'o, at most three, of the seven Catholic Epistles. 
The Alexandrian Church would have notliing to 
do with the Revelation of St. John, which was so 
highly prized in the West. The result of this was 
scholarly disputation, but no disturbance of the 
Church’s unity. Finally, as in the case of the 
Calendar, a compromise between the chief 
Churches, Rome and Alexandria, was almost 
universally accepted. 

Litkratur*.—B. F. Westcott, Canon of the NT, 1866 («1889X 
out of date; Th. Zahn, Geech. dee NT Kamme, 1888-92, 
Grundriee^, 1904; A. Harnack, Dae NT um dae Jahr fOu, 
1889; H. Holtzmann, Die Entetehung dee NT, 1904 ; H. Lletx- 
mann, Wie imirden die Bucher dee NT h. Schr\ftt 1907 ; J. 
Leipoldt, Geech. dee NT Kanone, 1907 ; C. R. Greg;ory, Canon 
and Text, 1907 ; W. Bauer, Der Apoetoloe der Syrer, 1908. 

3 * Old and New Testament—Thus from about 
A.D. 180 the Christian Church poasessed a Bible 
composed of two parts of different origin, one 
taken over and one formed by itself. Wliat this 
meant is best sliown by a comparison with the 
Muhammadan Qur’&n. There an entirely new 
book of purely native origin, and containing the 
revelation of the prophet Muhammad himself, takes 
the place of tlie religious liooks of the Jews and 
the Christians. 

Chri.stianity lias strongly opposed every attemi»t 
to remove the OT, and will opjiose, too, the modern 
Marcionitism. It lays stress ujKin the close relation¬ 
ship of the two parts (see III. 3 ), and rightly so. 
The OT is the pledge of historical continuity, and 
w'ithout it Jesus and primitive Christianity cannot 
be understood. It is a safeguard against such 
arbitrary interpretations of the NT a.s are inspireil 
by GreeK philosophy, syncretic rnysteriosophy, and 
modern speculation or mysticism. 

It has to be admitted that the union of the two 
involves a great danger, into which from time to 
time the Cliurch has fallen. When, instead of 
their close relationship, their unity or identity is 
maintained, Christian worship is bound to sink to 
the level of the pre-Chri.stian and inferior religion 
of the OT. Tlie legal or formal conception of 
religion, so natural to mankind, and believed in 
the OT to be the object of Divine desire, can 
easily obscure the elevation and purity of the 
go.spel ideal. 

Litkkatcrk.—E. Kautzsch, Die bleibende Bedeuhmg dee 
AT, 19ul (219U2); Ed. Grafe, Dae ifrehrietentum u, dae AT, 
1907 ; M. Kahler, Dognuit. Xeitfragen^, i. 279 ff.; R. L. Ottley, 
Some A specie 0 / the OT, 1897. 

II. Spread of tub Bible,—I n the OT the 
Church received a book which exisUid in many 
and often very dillerent copies. The Gospels and 
the Apocalypses were probably published in 
numerous copies to begin with. The Epistles were 
originally intended neither to be preserved nor to 
be multiplied, but it was not long liefore they 
came to oe looked upon os Holy Scripture. The 
Church had the great task laid upon it of pre¬ 
serving and circulating all these various writings 
which, outw ardly separate, were one in spirit. 

I. Transmission. — For the multiplication of 
Bibles the Christians, like the Jews of earlier 
times probably, w'ere at the outset entirely de¬ 
pendent uixm voluntary labour. Any one who 
wished to possess a copy of the Scriptures had to 
make it himself or ask some brother to do so for 
him. It was only later, when well-to-do people 
associated themselves witli the Church, that the 
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Bible came to be dealt in by booksellers in the 
ordinary way of business. A number of slaves, 
trained for the m\r\)o»e in tachygraphy and cal¬ 
ligraphy, were placed by a friend at Origen’s dis- 
osal. His friend Parnphilus got copies of many 
ooks made, and then he correctea the copies 
himself.* * * § It was his custom to carry Bibles aV>out 
with him, and present them to people. Reference 
is also made to the purchase oi Bibles or parts of 
the Bible (pseudo-Justin, Qucpst. ad Orth. 134). The 
copying of Scripture soon came to be considered a 
peculiarly pious labour, and was largely under¬ 
taken by ascetics, e.g. the younger Melania.t 
Next to episcopal seats the monasteries were the 
great homes of Bible-copying, and before long of 
all kinds of literary work. So it was in the East 
at Constantinople in the monastery of Studium, 
and in the North in Russia, where, in the grotto- 
monasteries at Kiev, Hilarion made copies of 
books, wliile Theodosius devote<l liimself to prayer 
or span wool for the binding and even as far 
away as Sicily and Calabria, where the trans¬ 
mission of the Bible was marked by special 
characteristics of writing and text, iso it was 
also in the West, where we are coming to discover 
with increasing clearness the ditlerences which 
distinguished tne various monastic schools. In 
the more ancient monastic foundations writing 
was confined to the younger men, the elders giving 
themselves entirely to prayer. Later on, and not 
with any advantage to the work, copying was 
often made a penance. Charlemagne showed his 
greatness by attending to even this small matter, 
and decreed that the Holy Scriptures should be 
copied only by grown-up men, and not by school¬ 
boys (capit. A.D. 789, 72 ; 805, 3). With the rise 
of the universities in the 13th cent, the booksellers 
pushed the now profitable industry of Bible- 
production. It is to a Iwokseller’s enterprise that 
we owe the so-called Paris Bible, whose appear¬ 
ance, with its divisions into chapters and other 
apparatus, was epoch-making in the West.§ Be¬ 
sides this, the Brothers of the Common Life (y.v.), 
a community founded by Gerard Groot (t 1384), 
were very industrious as copyists. 

Naturally it made a great dill'erence whether a 
copy was made for one’s own use or os a business 
order, for a private or for an ecclesiastical purpose. 
The MSS which have been preserved exhibit every 
grade from the crudest to the costliest. Two 
significant stages are to be noted. There was, in 
the first place, the change from papyrus, which 
was employed in the first three centuries for the 
Bible, to parchment. This involved the further 
change from roll to book form, books of papyrus 
beinjj^ exceptional. The Church’s multiplication 
of Bibles seems to have been largely responsible 
for the change. In the second place, there was 
the transition from parchment to paper, which had 
been making its way from the East since the 9th 
cent., but was only at a late date adopted for the 
Bible. There are no Greek paper MSS before the 
13th cent., and no latin ones before the 14th, 
while parchment codices remain in the majority 
up to the 15th century. Like the material, the 
style of writing also undergoes alteration. The 
flowing current hand of daiW life is hardly met 
with in copies of the Bible. It is possible that the 
originals were written thus, but conies intended 
for reading in public all exhibit tne somew-hat 
more dignified style proper to books. First, there 
is the uncial, which after the 9th cent, yielded 
slowly and with peculiar transitional forms to the 
minuscule. Several MSS are known >vhich are 

• J. A, Robinson, ‘ Euthaliana ’ {TS iii. 8, 1895), p. 84. 

t Oard. Rampolla, S. Melania. 1905, p. 160. 

t L. K. Goetz, Dan Kievttr Il6hlenklo»ter, 1904, p. 160. 

§ 8. Berger, RThPh, 1888, pp. 4O-G0. 


partly minuscule and partly majuscule (e.g. 566 
and A of the Gospels; in tne Gospel MS X the 
text is majuscule, the commentary minuscule; in 
other cases the marginal scholia added to the 
minuscule text are often \vritten in very fine 
majuscule). In the VV'est we have, at the transi¬ 
tion from capitals and majuscule to minuscule, 
the national writing—Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Irish. 

The oldest papyrus MSS, of which only a few 
fragments are preserved {e.g. Genesis, Brit. Mus. 
Pap. 212; Psalms, ib. 230, Berlin, Leipzig (ed. 
Heinrici, 1903); the Prophets, Oxford, nodi. Gr. 
hibl. d. 4 (pap.), Heidelberg (ed. Dcissrnann, 1904), 
etc.], were extremely simple. A single book or 
one or two together made a complete roll. The 
greater unity w’as indicated only by the leather 
covering in which several rolls were contained. 
In the 4th cent., however, no sooner had the 
Church formed its com}>act with the State than 
traces of luxury began to creep in. The oldest 
parchment Cotlives which we possess, viz. the 
Vatican and tlie Sinai tic, are huge Bibles, made 
evidently in response to an Imperial order, and 
intended for the churches of capitals. In this 
connexion Constantine’s order to Eusebius (Vita 
Co7i.st. iv. 36) and the order of Constans mentioned 
in Athanasius (Apol. i. 21>7) have been thought of. 
These embrace the whole Old and New Testaments, 
but in the East this is extremely seldom the case. 
Not only the two Testaments, but also their 
separate parts, w'ere usually handed down separ¬ 
ately. In the West it was otherwise. There at 
an early date the so-called bibliotheca (very rarely 
in 1 vof., usually in 8 , but up to as many as 14), 
or the ravSlKTr}^, made its appearance. It w'as 
not only their bulk, but also the manner in 
which they were executed, that made the oldest 
Bibles imposing. The wonderfully fine snow- 
w'hite parchment of the Sinaitic MS seems to be 
of antelope skin. Both Chrysostom (Horn, on 
Joh. 32) and Jerome (Pref. to Job) complain of 
the luxury which even private people inaulge in 
Bible MSS. Sometimes specially fine white 
jiarchment was taken ; sometimes it was purple- 
coloured. Such MSS were not inscribed with 
ordinary, but with gold and silver ink: e.g. the 
Codices of Rossano, Patinos, Sinope (now Paris), 
and the Codex Argenteus at Upsala. We still 
possess an array of such precious Bibles, and, as a 
rule, they are associated by legendary tradition 
with the names of princes and princesses. The 
titles, initial lines, etc., are usually done in red, 
and initial letters beautifully ornamented. One 
instance is known w’here the text is in four 
difl’erent colours : the words of the narrator being 
in green ink, those of Jesus in red, those of His 
Apostles in blue, and those of His enemies in 
black (Ev. 16 = Par. Gr. 64, sc. xiv.). From the 
6 th cent, onwards w^e find the addition of })icture 8 
(cf. VII. 4). In some cases these were placed 
under the text, as in the Vienna Genesis and the 
Sinope Matthew; sometimes th^ were separated 
from the text altogether, as in Cod. Rossanensis; 
in other cases they are found opposite the text, 
and arranged in a kind of table (e.g. the I tala 
fragments of Quedlinburg). In the East they 
often took the form of light marginal drawings; 
in the West they were often introduced into the 
text or set into the large initial letters. The 
range of these illustrations is wide. From the 
24 pp. with 48 pictures that remain of the Vienna 
Genesis, it has been reckoned that there were 120 
illustrations for (iencsis and 510 for the whole 
Hexateuch (WickholV, p. 144). Such a wealth of 
illustration, however, is not common. The Sinope 
Matthew has only 6 pictures on 43 pages (out of a 
total of about 144), and the Syriac Gospels at 
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Florence, written A.D. 480 by Rabbiila, have only 
4 scenes from Gosnel history apart from tlie tables 
of the ('anon ana the deificatory engraving. In 
the Middle Ages there were occasionally more 
illustrations, but one cannot speak of increase or 
decrease in their number. They were plentiful or 
sparse according to the wish of tne person ordering, 
or the capability of the artist. The time of 
Justinian was distinguished for the line nature 
of its MSS; so afterwards the Renaissance of 
the 10th cent, in the East, and the periods of 
Charlemagne and Otto in the West. As in the 
Synagogue the Karaites set them.selves against all 
ornamentation of the Holy Scripture, so in the 
Christian Church opposition to these luxurious 
MSS was not lacking. The complaints of indi¬ 
vidual Fathers have already been mentioned. It 
is still more important that the Cistercians, as 
opposed to the pomp-loving monks of Clugny, 
forbade all artistic <lecoration of luioks. The 
Paris Bibles, executed in the ordinary way of 
business (see alxjve), exhibit niiite a special style 
of simple red and blue. Tne Brothers of the 
Common Life write well but plainly, while at the 
beginning of the Renaissance gi'eat wealth of 
illustration again hecome.s a prominent feature. 

The new art of printing with movable type came 
at once to the aid of the Scrij)ture.s, and the tinst 
printed book wa.s a Bible. In the j^ears M.'SS-oG 
Gutenberg’s 4*2-line Bible made its aupearance, 
and was sliortly afterwards followed iiy the 36- 
line one. Externally these oldest printed Bibles 
re.sembled .MSS. Printing sealed the victory of 
par>er over parchment, but some examples of the 
oldest printing on parchment still exist. The 
movement for simplicity of finish, started by 
Paris l)ooksellers, was maintained, although the 
first Bibles printed are not only masterpieces of 
printing, hut are in some cases akso beautifully 
illuminated. In place of illumination and pictures 
there soon appeared engravings on wood. These 
were either marginal or embotlied in the text, and 
in the older Bibles they are often very numerous. 
The German Cologne Bible (1480) contains 110; 
the Italian Malerrni Bible (1490) 383. Luther’s 

NT of 1522 has woodcuts by Lucas <7ranach. 
Later on these Viex-ame fewer. At last they were ' 
omvtteA aWo^ether^ and the W\h\e aeepAted \ta\ 
present soW a\»\)earanee, XvQ'wexer, \v«a\ 

there been an entire absence of picture-Bihles, 
though it inu.st be said that the addition of 
pictures serves less for ornamentation than for 
instruction. Speaking generally, tlie effort now 
is to make Bible.s as cheap and as easy to handle 
as possible, and to increase their number. In the 
Middle Ages almost the only complete Bible was 
the bihliothtira of 8 folio vols., and the first 
printed Bibles were of gigantic proportions. The 
size, however, lias always become le.ss and the 
price always lower, till we have now reached 
the pocket Bible and the penny NT. Attempts 
have lately l>een made to .secure something finer. 
The 19th cent, produced a serie.s of beautiful 
picture-Bibles. Some of these are completely 
illustrated by the same artist, as, «.a., Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld (1852 ff.), Dor6 (1865), and Tissot (1896). 
In others we find reproductions of the famous old 
masters, e.g., R. Pfleiderer (1896). The aim of 
these is to assist the eye by bringing vividly before 
it what has been read. Tne historical character of 
modern exegesis, however, makes use of archieo- 
lo^cal and geo^aphical illustration to explain the 
Biole (PfeilstiicKer, 1887 ; Muller-Benzinger, 1900). 

Litkratork.—T h. Blrt, Dan antike Buehwesen, 1882; W. 
Schnbart, Dan Buck hex den Griech. und /fom., 1907; G. Weis«, 
Sehrift und Buchirenen in alter und neuer Zeit^ 1903; J. 
W. Clark, The Care of Books, 1901; E. Maande Thompson, 
Handbook of Greek and Ijatin Palceography, 1893; F, G. 
Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient MSS^, 1897, and Foc- 


niinilen of Bibl. MSS of the Brit, Mun., 1900 ; Westwood, 
Paheogr'aphia Sacra Pictaria, 1846 ; A. Labitte, Les 3tanu- 
ncritn et Vart de les onier. 1808; O. von Gebhardt, The 
Miniatures of the Ashbumham-Pentateuch. 1888 ; Wickhoff 
and H.irtel, Die Wiener Genesis, 1896 ; A. Springer, Die 
Pnalterillustrationen im frilhen Mittelalter, 1883 ; Tuckanen, 
Die mittelalterl. Psalterxllustration, 1895-1900; Haseloff, Der 
Codex Rossanensis, 1899; Kondakoff, L*Art byzantin, 1886; 
Die Trierer Adahandschrift, ed. K. Menzel and others, 1889; 
St. Betssel. Gesch. der Evaiufelienbucher in der ersten Ildlfte 
des Mittelaltern, 1906; F. Falk, Die Bibel am Ausgange den 
ilittelaltern, I90b, p. 76 ff.; R. Muther, Die altesten dexUschen 
Bilderbibeln, 1883 ; F. Eicbler, Die devtsebe. Bibel den Erasmun 
Stratter, 1908; Holscher, art. * Bilderbibel,’ in PREn m, 
211-217; and art. Art in MSS (Christian), vol. i. p, 860. 

2 . Translation.—Be.sides the preservation of the 
Bible, its circulation was also necessary, and this 
involved the task of translation. 


The gospel soon 
left the soil of Balestine and the Aramaic spec(;h. 

As a world-religion Christianity employed the 
univer.sal language, Greek, even in Rome. The 
Church used the GT in the (ireek translation or 
LXX. The other translations by Theodotion, 
Syinmachus, and Aquila seem also to have been 
po.sse.ssed of importance, especially at the outset, 
in controversies with the Jews. Their use, how¬ 
ever, which was facilitated by Origen’s giant work, 
the Hcxapla,* sank to mere schoiarlv ornamenta¬ 
tion. Almost all the books of the NT were com- 
po.'ied in (^reek. The Hcbveiv Gospel of Matthew, 
of which reptnt had sixiken since the time of PapiiLS, 
was reallv a lost work. The Hebrew original of 
the Epistle to the Hebrew's originated in on un¬ 
lucky guess of an Alexandrian scholar. Tlie Latin 
originals of the Gospel of Mark and the EpLstle to 
the Roinan.s are inventions of the Middle Ages. 

As late as the year ‘2o0 the Koniaii Hippolvtu.s 
wrote in Greek, though in Africa Tertuflian 
already composed in I.^tiii. Whether he eiii- 
nloyed a Latin Bible in his work, or tran.slated 
from the Greek Bible, is not yet beyond the range 
of doubt. From that jK)int onwards, however, 
Greek visibly declined. Alsjut 250, at the time of 
Novatian, the language in Romo, as also in Gaul 
and Spain, was Latin. Celtic and Il>erian, like 
Punic, do not seem to have reached a Chri.stian 
literature though they continued U) Ik* sj>oken by 
country people. In the Ea-st, Araniaio-Syriac again 
gained strength ; in Egypt the native language 
(Coptic) a.ssuiued a new UeWeuized form. 'Yhis 
was a movement tbat tbe Cburcb cou\d not think 
o\ ’^A\e\vaA \jo feVwvxe \n \t Axe vjajK to 

i Lrinu her LWAe to t\ve peop\e. Ae yet there 
* no idea that the socredness of the Bible was to be 
sought in its incomprehensibility. Thus at the 
lieginning of the 3rd cent, certainly, if not about 
the end of the 2nd, there apjiearecf Latin, Syriac, 
and perhaps Coptic translations. The origin and 
early history of these versions are still very ob¬ 
scure. What is certain i.s that in the OT the LXX 
formed the basis (tlie Hebrew text being employed 
nowhere except in Syria), and in the NT remark¬ 
ably free texts dill'eiing much from those other¬ 
wise known to us. It is possible that different 
translations came into being independently of one 
another ; perhaps the first translation was much 
edited and gradually approximated in language to 
various (Ireek texts. Generally at the outset 
translations are exceedingly free. One can trace 
the joy which was felt in the new treasure, the 
difliculty of finding adequate expressions, the at¬ 
tempt to ex^irejis tne thought in the form most 
familiar. There is to be observed an inward 
^imilation of the gospel, a transference of it 
into the cximnion thoufjnt and speech. Not till 
afterwards did philological accuracy make its ap¬ 
pearance, with the high valuation of the letter 
characteristic of theology. So it is always : first 
Luther, then Weizstteker; first AV, then RV. 

• Fragments were collected by f'leld in 1876 ; new finds h*Te 
been made by Mercati in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and 
by Schechter and Tuylor in the (ienizah at Cairo. 
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Almost simultaneously there came the revisions 
which established tneniselves throughout the 
Church~the Latin revision in 378 fh by Jerome, 
and the Syrian b^ Kabbula al>out 410. The Vul¬ 
gate established itself only after a keen struggle 
with the Vetus Latina; but before the Peshitta 
the Vetus Syra disappeared, leaving almost no 
trace. The Latin tradition approached the Syrian 
also in the fact that Jerome made a new trans¬ 
lation of the OT direct from the Hebrew. In the 
case of the Copts, according to present research, 
it was less a gradual process than a conjoining of 
various dialects. Yetnere, too, further investiga¬ 
tion will likeW show a succession of Akhmimic, 
Sahidic, and Bohairic, representing not only dia¬ 
lectic but also textual dillerences, and corresixind- 
ing in some measure to the African, European, 
and Italian of the Vetus Latina. 

To these oldest and constantly developing tr.ans- 
lations which reveal the spread of Christianity in 
the first three centuries, there have to be .added in 
the 4th and 5th cents, the Gothic and the Ar¬ 
menian together with the Georgian and tlie 
Ethionic. These not only indicate the further 
spread of Christianity, but al.so bring to light its 
)ower as a civilizing agent. As so often in the 
ater history of missions, the translation of the 
Bible is the first literary work in these tongues, 
the first monument of a system of writing de¬ 
veloped for the purpose from the Greek. The 
Gothic Bible survived the rapid overthrow of that 
proud j>eople only as a literary relic. The Codex 
Argenteus (now at Upsala), one of the most 
beautiful Bibles of the ancient Church, is a worthy 
witness to their former splendour. At the same 
time the translation, which was evidently exe 
cuted from the Greek text in the Balkan pen 
insula, and afterwards brought into conformity 
with the Latin in Italy, shows the wanderings of 
the peo]de and the ditVerent civilizing influences 
under which they came, just as we can observe 
in the Armenian Bible the displacement of tin 
originally predominant Syriac I)y Byzantine infln 
eiiees. The Georgian Bible lived till the 19th 
cent., when it died through the Russianizing o: 
this ancient Cliristian Church. The Armenian 
Bible, which in tlve time of the CruRadenhod \>ointP 
ol contact with t\\c Latin, waa threatened hy th< 
Rame late, hut stiW exists. The general view’ 
that after this period Oriental Christianity w'as 
paralyzed is disproved by the missionary labours 
which were carried on hy Greeks, and esj)ecially 
by Syrians, to the very farthest East. tVe have, 
indeed, no traces of ancient Indian and Chinese 
translations of the Bible (about 781, how’ever, 
according to the Nestorian inscription of Singan- 
fu [J. Legge, 1888], 27 books of Jesu.s, i.c. the NT, 
were known in China), the reason being that the 
Syriac Bible was everywhere used even among 
the Thomas - Christians in India. Among the 
Syrians themselves, how’ever, there arose new’ 
translations more learned than popular in char¬ 
acter. Following the Greek very closely, Paul of 
Telia translated the OT (616-617), and rhiloxenus 
of Mabilg the NT (508), the latter being revised by 
Thomas of Harkel (616). There does not seem to 
have been any Persian Bible before the 14th 
century.* On the other hand, the domination of 
the Arabs aBer the 7th cent, in Syria and Egypt 

* It should, however, be borne In mind that the Pahlavi 
Sikand-gumdnig Vijdr (late 9th cent.) contains a number of 
frag^ments of both the OT and the NT, cited in anti-Christian 
polemics and aprarently derived from a Syriac version, with 

r sible traces of the Targum of the pseudo-Jonathan (Gray, 
Aetes du xiv. congris international dee orientalietee, i. 
182-186, Paris, 1905); and other fra^uents in an Iranian 
dialect (probably Sojraianl have recently been discovered by 
the expedition of Qrunweael and Le Coq to Chinese Turkestan 

8 f, W. K. Muller, ABAW, 1904, Appendix, pp. 84-37 and 
SAW, 1907, pp. 260-270). 


Tought a whole series of translations into exist- 
mce, and these to some extent displaced the older 
Coptic and Syriac versions. Subsccjuently, when 
Jpain was overrun, the same thing happened there, 
hough the translation in tliat ease was from the 
Latin. The 9th cent., which gave the Slavs a 
lible of their own as the first written work in 
heir language, saw also the beginning of Anglo- 
•axon and (jennan translations. Like Charle- 
lagne. King Alfred wjis intensely patriotic, and 
avoured the popular tongue both in Divine service 
,nd in literature. But Latin, having the support 
•f the Church, kei)t the lead, and the national 
an<^uage suddenly disappeared. In the time fol- 
ow’lng, the oldest translations w ere forgotten. 

Apart from poetical renderings of the Bible, only 
raginents were preserved till the end of the 12th 
•ent. brought new motives of another kind. On the 
»ne hand, lliere was the popular religious move- 
nent associ.atcd with the name of Peter Waldes, 
which spread from South France tow’ards the S. 
and E. as far as Boliernia. On the other band, 
here w’as the sudden outburst of nationalism, sug¬ 
gesting to us in many ways our own time, which 
can be traced simultaneously in France, England, 
and Germany, and, however j»aradoxieal it may 
seem, found its centre in the studiurn generalt 
of Paris University. Tlius there came to be tw’o 
series of Bible translations in the [Hjpular tongue. 
From Paris Univei>ity, which gave to the Latin 
Bible the form that was to obtain in the later 
Middle Ages, there came, through the use of an 
old Norman Psalter and Apocalypse, the French 
Bible. To us it is known chiefly in connexion 
with the histoire tcoUitrc of Guyard des Moulins 
as the ‘ Bible historiale.’ With it there stand in 
more or less clear connexion some Dutch Bibles. 
Of more importance was the set belonging to S. 
France. It influenced the w’hole S. of Europe as 
far as Bohemia until Albigensian and Waldensian 
tendencies spread widely. The Italian as well as 
the Catalonian Bibles come originally, not from the 
Vulgate <iirect, but from the Pro veil fal translation. 
It was only afterwards that they were conformed 
to the Vulgate and polislied in langua^. Distinct 
from these there is only the Castilian Bible, which 
was translated in 1422 at the instance of Lui» de 
Guzman by Jewish and UbrisUau sebolaxs ’m 
common on the basis of the original text, and w as 
a forerunner of the great Poly’glot Bible of Cardinal 
Ximene.s. A side-piece to this is formed by the 
so-ealled Grfficiis Venetus (ed. hy 0. von (iebhardt, 
1875), a new translation of the OT, which was 
probably a private work of the 14th cent, and 
never attained to any considerable influence. In 
tlie 14th cent., in England, Bohemia, and Germany 
simultaneously, the work of translation was again 
revived under Waldensian influence. John Wyclif 
(tL384) gave his people the first complete trans¬ 
lation of the Bible. It is known in about 170 
MSS, including the revision by John Purvey. 
Hus and his friends revised the somewliat older 
Czech Bible, and thus fashioned the pattern that 
W’as to regulate the future. In Germany no such 
great name appeared before Luther. There we find 
a great number of independent translations which 
have been carefully classified in Walther’s thorough 
work on the subject. He mentions 34 Branches 
and 24 Psalteries, also 6 Branches and 8 Psalteries 
in the dialect of Low er Germany ; altogether over 
2 (X) MSS and over 50 printed w’orks. The most 
important Branch, to which the 14 pre-Lutheran 
printed Bibles belong, points in its origin to 
Bohemia and the time of Charles IV. Not till the 
16tli cent, did the northern lands receive trans¬ 
lations of their own. 

With the single exception of the Ca.stilian, all 
these go back directly or indirectly to the Vulgate, 
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whose influence is also traceable in the later forms 
of tlie South Slavonic lUble which was originally 
insjnred from the East. Its influence wjis lirst 
brc'ken by llumanisni, which made the original 
text generally accessihle, and also sought to re- 

f )lace the Vulgate of the monks by Latin trans- 
ationsof its own : Sanies Eagninus, Erasmus, Seb. 
Minister, ('astellio, etc. The lirst really cirective 
factor, however, was the (lerman Leformation. 
The inifiortance of Luther’s translation is shown 
by a twofold consideration. In the first place, in 
spite of many attempts in Germany, no other 
translation Ii.os been able to secure a position 
alongside of it. In especial the numerous attempts 
of the (’atholies prior to the Council of Trent to 
oust Lntlnr's by another translation show the 
great importance of his work, ami all the more so 
since he was able to show tliat they systematically 
stole from him. The later Erotestant attempts 
are not, as a rule, intended to enter into comneti- 
tion with Luther’s Bible, but are meant for scholars. 
In the second place, even outside of Germany, the 
poi)ular translations of the Reformation period are 
nearly all influenced more or less by it. Christian 
III. of Denmark gave an express order that the 
Danish Bible was to resemble Lutlier’s as nearly 
as nossible. There are further to l>€ named as 
mouelled on Lutlier’.s work—apart from the Ziirich 
and Low German Bibles mentioned alK>ve—the 
Swe<iish, Finnie, Lithuanian, Lettic, Slavonic, 
Croatian, and Hungarian Bibles. From the time 
of Tindale the English Bible has contained a 
strong stream of Lutheran influence, which the 
Authorized Version still preserves, in spite of the 
ojjposing influence of the Douai Bible, which goes 
back to the Vulgate, and of the Genevan Bible of 
the Calvinists, which follows Beza. There is a 
remarkable difl'erence between the evolution of 
the English Bible and that of the German. 
Luther’s work was the first and the best, while 
in England the first work did not prove at once 
the matchless masterpiece, but the Bible finally 
established itself as the proiiuct of a century’s 
labour. This enables us to understand how it was 
that England decided uj>on a thorough revision 
sooner than Germany, where the revision (1863- 
180*2) was executed with the greatest caution. 

Eroperly speaking, the Romanic translations are 
the only ones belonging to the Reformation that 
are entirely indenendent of Luther. In these. 
Humanism (Ca.stcuio, Calvin, Beza) won a greater 
influence, but when they were not killed altogether 
by the connter-Reformation they underwent con¬ 
stant alteration. 

In most lands the following centuries have seen 
all sorts of attempts at improvement and also new 
and scholarly translations. The.se, however, cannot 
cope with the work of the fundamental creative 
Reform period. Notice must be taken, however, 
of the isolate<l attempts which were made from 
time to time by Catholics when a warmer Chris¬ 
tian piety inspired the effort to find relief from 
Jesuitical oppression. In the 19th cent, an entirely 
new element appears. The work of Bible-trans- 
lation has been greatly stimulated by the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in the interests of flourishin" missionary 
enterprise. What we saw in the early Christian 
centuries, viz. that the effort to make the Bible 
available gave to peoples a written language 
and literature, is being widely repeated nowadays. 
In the year 600 the Bible (or parts of it) existed in 
alxnit 8 languages ; by 1500 it had been trans¬ 
lated into 24 ; in 1600 the number had risen to 

S uite 30 (the older translations being now replaced 
y new). During the last 100 years the number 
advanced to nearly 400, and there is hardly a 
tongue in the world into which at least portions 
of the Bible have not been translated. 
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deutsche Bibet in ihrer geschichtl. Kntivicklung, 1907 ; H. W. 
Hoare, Krolution (if the Eng. Bible, 1901 : Ira M. Price, The 
Ancestry of our Eng. Bible, 1906 ; J. G. Watt, Four Hundred 
Ttmguea, 1899; B. F. Westcott, Hist, of Eng. Bible\\W)6‘, 
art ‘ English Versions' in Hastings* DB, v. 236, and SDB, 219. 

3 - Circulation.—How great the number of MS 
Bibles once in existence was we can no longer 
reck«)n accurately. Erobably we are inclined to 
under estimate them, 'fbe Diocletian persecution 
made away altogether with those of the first three 
centuries which did not perish naturally through 
the frailty of paj>yru8. The .storms of natural 
migration in the >\., the inundation of Arabs in 
the E. and S., and the outbreaks of iconoclasm in 
Bvzantiuiu, were resnonsible for great destruction. 
There were times wlien parchment wa.s .su scarce 
tliat Bible MSS (contrary to the command of the 
Church) were used as palimpsests. Later on they 
were employed for binding. Remembering all 
this, we shall draw no false conclusion from the 
small number still to hand. While the circulation 
in ancient times was great, and in Byzantium even 
enormous, in regard to the W. at the lieginning 
of the Middle Ages we mu.st indulge very mo^lest 
notions. According to the old book-i;ataiogues (see 
G. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqm^ 1885), 
a royal foundation like St. Vaudrille al>oat the 
year 8(X) did not possess a comjdete Bible, and 
Boniface had to oe satisfied with parts. But 
from century to century the circulation in¬ 
creased. When we find the Bible altogether want¬ 
ing in the later catalogues of the 13th cent., 
the explanation must be that it was not in¬ 
ventoried with other books. TJie number of 
MSS grew steadily with the increa.se of wealth, 
culture, and religious interest. Of Greek MSS we 
possess still the two complete Bibles of the 4th 
cent, and the two belonging to the 6th cent. 
(R, B, A, C). There are also 7 portions of 
the OT, and 14 of the NI', besides fragments on 
papyrus, the number of which increases every 
year. Belonging to the 6th cent, we have 6 OT 
and 28 NT MSS, and belonging to the period be¬ 
tween the 7th and the 10th cents, there are 18 of 
the OT, and about 80 of the NT, all these being 
uncial MSS, To these have to lie added about 
2(K)0 Gr. minuscule MSS of the NT which date from 
the 9th to the 16th cent., while the number of OT 
MSS pre.served cannot as yet be accurately deter- 
niineo. The Latin MSS which we still possess go 
back to the 4tb cent., as do also the Syriac and 
the Coptic. We are acquainted with 400 Latin 
and 100 Syriac MSS of the NT dating from the 
4th to the 10th cent., and 3000 Latin MSS in all. 
So far a.s the OT is concerned, no classification has 
been made. When it is remembered what a labour 
it was to make a fair copy even of one Gospel, it is 
possible to estimate the pains that were devoted 
to the multiplication of the Bible. But when we 
think of the millions of Christians who have lived 
since the 4th cent., those numbers will seem rather 
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small. For the later part of tlie Middle Ages 
about 170 MSS of Wyclif’s Bible, and over 200 
(ierman MSS enumerated by Waltlier (see § 2), 
give some idea of the spread of the Bible. 

The invention of juinting altered the conditions. 
Every setting up of type meant a great number of 
copies. Till this time every copy was a thing by 
itself, with its own faults and its own excellences, 
but these were now extended to the whole edition, 
which might run to any number desired. In the 
first stages of printing tiie editions were not large. 
Gutenberg ana Schdirer cannot have made more 
than from 100 to 200 irnpressi(jn3 from every 
setting, and the prices were so high that it still 

{ laid to copy a printed pattern by liand (see the 
ireek NT copied by Zwingli from Erasmus’s ed. 
at the Stadtbildiothek of Zurich, C. Ib3). Even 
when an edition mounted to 10(X) copies, its circu¬ 
lation remained witliin narrow bounds, as is 
proved by the numlicrless reprints. Up to 1500 
there have been counted 109 Latin printings, and 
from 1500-1520 the number is 56. In German 
there were 17, in lUilian 10, in French 4, and 
so on. Even when these figures are multiplied by 
100, or even 1000, we reach no great total. In the 
first two centuries of the Ueformation the Bibles 
reached what according to our present ideas is a 
very small circulation, however large it may .seem 
as compared with past ages. 

Improvements in the process of printing made 
larger editions possible. Freiherr von Canstein 
coidd boast that in his establishment at Halle, be¬ 
tween the years 1710 and 1719 he hatl made 1(K),000 
copies of the NT in 28 cilitions, and 40,000 Bibles 
in 16 editions (8 in 8vo, and 8 in 12mo). Now the 
B. and F. Bible Soc. prints in one year almost 
1,000,000 Bibles, more than 1,0(X),000 NT’s, and 
3,000,000 parts of tlie Bible ; in all 5,000,(X)0. We 
must remem lier, too, that the oldest printers 
earned their living by their work, that the Bible 
w'as an article of commerce, and that, although 
Lutlier took no pay for his services, yet the 
printers made a large enough charge. It was the 
voluntary support of friends of the Bible like 
the Baron von Canstein (tl719), the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (since 1698), and 
the Christen turn sgesellschaft of Basel, extended 
by Urlsperger (since 1780), that made it possible to 
aim at a real circulation of the Bible among the 
eople. This was finally realized by the Bible 
ocieties which after the foundation of the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in 1804 established themselves every¬ 
where (Basel, 1806 ; Stuttgart, 1812 ; Berlin and 
Dresden, 1814 ; America, 1816 ; Paris, 1818, etc.). 

In many places in our own day every married 
couple is presented with a Bible as a marriage 
gift. Every schoolboy possesses one. Among 
soldiers the Bible is diligently circulated, and in 
the mission field it is spread with great zeal. 
Often it is given for nothing, and usually the price 
is astonishingly small. Never has the Bible oeen 
so easy to acquire. What one cannot but regret 
is that this extensive circulation does not go hand 
in hand with a high estimation of the Book of 
books among the great mass of men. The col¬ 
porteur was right when he gave it as the result 
of his 20 years’ experience, that to make a present 
of the Bible is easy but not ell'ective. 

Litiratuub.—P. Schaff, A Companion to t/is Or. TeH, and 
the JSng. Version, 1883. 

For Lilts of MSS : H. B. Swete, Introd. to the OT in Or.^ 
1902; C. R. Gregory, Proleg. tu Tischendorfs NT, ed. viii. 
crit majorj 1884-94 iTearfJtnti* de# NT, 1^), and 

jr%ecn. sir •, low; n. von ooaen, snv 4, •. *wv*. 

For llata of Printed Bibles : Copinger, Incunabula biblica, or 
The first half’Century ^ the Lai. Bible (1460-1600), 1890; Falk, 
Die Bibel am Auegange dee Mittelalters, 1906j>. 91 ff.; Le Long, 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 1709. ed. Mash, 1778; Ed Reuts. BiWto- 


theca NT Grctci, 1872. For Luther's German Bible : Palm, 
1772 ; Panzer, 1783 ; llopf, 1847 ; cf. the Catalogues of the Brit. 
Mus. 1892 if., and of the B. and F. B. Soc., by 1?. H. Darlcw and 
H. F. Moule, 1907. 

For number of copies : P. Schwenke, * Untersuch. surGesch 
des ersten Bucbdrucks,' Festschrift der Kgl. Bibliothek zu 
Berlin zur Gutenhergfeur, 1900 (be coiii{)ute 8 200 copies of the 
42-line Bible and from 80-120 of the 30-line Bible). 

For Biide SooieLies ; J. Owen, Ilisl. of the Grig, and the 
First Ten Pears of the B. and F.B. Hoc., 1816; Wm. Canton, 
History of the B. and F.B. Soc., 1904 ; E. Breest, Die Kntiuick’ 
lung der preiiss. Ilauptbibclgcsclls., 1864-91 ; O. Bertram, 
Gesch. der von Canstein.ichen Bihekinstalt, 1863 ; O. Douen, 
Hist, de La soc. bibligtie de Paris (Isi-i-lUGyi), Paris, 1868. 

III. Authority of the Bible.— i. Titles 
and citations.—Tluit the Bible wa.s authoritative 
was an axiom taken over by the Church from the 
Synagogue (see above, I. i). The w'ords which the 
first Christians used to make reference to the OT, 
‘The Scripture saith,’ were extended by their sue- 
ces.sors to the whole Bible—UT and NT alike. 

‘ Scripture saitb,’ or ‘ It says,’ was synonymous 
with ‘ God saith.’ * Soon the Scripture came to be 
knowm as tj d 7 ia ypa<pifj, sacra or divina scHptura, 
or, to comineinorate its formation out of single 
1 ) 00 ks, al deiai ypaepaL, divini lihri. From the 3rd 
to the 5th cent, tlie Latins gave tlie name of lex Dei 
to the whole. Vincent of Lerinum used the desig¬ 
nation sanctas legis volumina. The Greeks de¬ 
scribed it as rd Xdyia (= ‘ oracles’), rd j3t/3\(a is 
the favourite expression in Chrysostom. From 
hibliai’Orum) was derived in late Latin the feminine 
form biblia’Oi (cf. gaudia), and this form was carried 
over into all other tongues. Sacra pagina and 
sacra elogia were used by mediteval scholars, and 
at the lime of the Reformation the usual designa¬ 
tion was literas divines or sacrcc. The expression 
Veritas dicit ( = ‘ Scripture saith’), as distinguished 
from auctoritas (= ‘ ecclesiastic^ doctrine ’), was 
taken by the scholastics from Augustine, w ho, how- 
ever, employed it specially of the words of Jesus. 

A single verse from the Bible was ahvays con¬ 
sidered the word of God. In the Middle Ages 
occasionally, and frequently by Carlstadt and 
Zwingli, verbum Dei is used to descril>e the whole 
Bible. Luther emnloys * Word of God * in a sense 
different from the Bible or Holy Scripture ( = ‘ ver¬ 
bum pra?dicatura ’), but the terms are interchange¬ 
able even with him. In later Prote-stant theology 
the phrase is common. It is a favourite expres¬ 
sion of Pietism, which also introduced hymns on 
the Bible, e.g. ‘ Teures Wort aus Gottes Munde’ 
(Benj. Schmolek, 11737). 

Often the whole Bible is designated by its parts. 
As the Jews used tlie phrase ‘Moses ana the 
Prophets’ (Lk 16'’**^', Jn 1^) or ‘ the Law and 
the Prophets’ (Mt 5” 7“ 22", Lk Ac 24'^ 
28®), so we find ‘ the Lord and the Ajiostles’ or, 
more seldom, ‘ the Gospel and the Apostles.* In 
Hippolytus this fourfold division is tlie usual one, 
while Hegesippus says, ‘ the Law and the Prophets 
and the JLord,* and Clem. Al. ‘ the Prophets, the 
Gospel, and the words of the Apostles. ’ The whole 
Bible is also referred to as ‘ the Prophets and the 
Apostles’ {e.g. Murat. Canon, 79 f.). This corre¬ 
sponds to the Vetus et Novum 2'estamentum or 
TertulHan’s Instrumentum. ‘ The Lord ’ was used 
specially to indicate the Gospels, so much so that 
the Marcionites claimed the Lord as the autlior of 
their Gospel, just as they claimed Paul as the 
author of their Apostolos (Adamantius, Dial. ii. 13, 
p. 84). As the Prophets and the Apostles also 
acquired their authority from Him, it was possible 
to sa^, * the Lord in His Prophets and Apostles.’ 

With the growth of scientific accuracy, the 
formula of citation became more adequate. The 
deliberate indefiniteness of Philo [etprfrai ydp wov 
KaXws) is still found in a Gnostic like Valentinus 
{&(TT€p tlxi Tit), but the growth of Biblicism does 
not favour it. Paul mentions the prophets by 
• B. R Warfield, PRR, 1899, pp. 472-610. 
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name {e.g. lio 0^* and it becomes jreneral to 
name the specilic books: MwtVi}? iv ry 

xpJrry tU'v BaatX^WK, IlaOXof iv ry wpurry xp6i Kopiv- 
dlovs. TertuJIian says, ‘ Habes (icnesim, halajs 
I)anielum/ In one instance Origen detines the 
nassH'^^e more exactly by the <rrlxo$ number. The 
Eusebian sections of the Gospels, arranj^ed in ten 
canons for purposes of comparison, served the whole 
Middle Ages as a handy concordance. After the 
4th cent, we meet with chapter-ilivi.sion.s, which 
differed among the Greeks and the Latina. Cita¬ 
tions were made by the titles or the first words of 
the chapter. It was not till the Middle Ages that 
they were made by the numl»er of the chapter. 
This became common in the 13th cent., when the 
Earis lUble established it.self everywhere {seeaI>ove, 
II. i). There we have the chapter-divi.sions of 
Stephen I^ngton, with 8 subdivisions of each chap¬ 
ter (A-H), serving the purpose of the concorclnntui 
biblica of the Paris doctors. Not till modern times 
did the easy method of verse-enumeration come in, 
and with it the practice of exact citation. The 
germ of this was found in a concordance which H. 
Isaac Nathan formed in 1447 (printed Venice, 1523 ; 
taken over in ISantes Pagiiinus’s lAt. Bible, 1528). 
The NT wa.s divided into verses by Roht. Stephen 
in 1551, on a journey from Paris to Lyons, The 
fact that it was done ‘ inter equitandiim ’ is, 
unfortunately, only too evident. Moreover, in 
dilferent edition.s there are variations. Above all, 
the bad habit of .setting the number of the verse 
in the text, or printing each vcr.se separately, 
destroyed the connexions, and deepened the impres¬ 
sion that every verse was complete in it.self. As 
the result of Bengel’s initiative, the custom has 
recently become more general of making larger 
paragraphs. On the other hand, the minuteness 
characteristic of recent critical exege.sis has made 
an advance upon the division into verses, ami such 
citations as iio P** or Rev are now used. 

Litkraturil—C. R. Gregory, ProUoimuna, 140-182 ; Scriv¬ 
ener, Introd. 1. 66-71 ; O. Senmi^ 6 wfr vtrschiexUne Eintei- 
lungen der h. Schri/t^ 1892; E. von Dobschlitar, Viihjatatttudun^ 
1895 ; J. Chapman, lluftory of the VulgaU Go^xls, 1908, 

Formulas of citation have another side. Venera¬ 
tion of the Holy Scripture and its authors finds 
increasing fullneas of expression in them. Soon 
what we meet w ith is not ‘ Isaiah says,’ ‘ Peter (or 
Paul) writes,’ but ‘The Holy Prophet Isaiah .says,’ 
‘The Holy Anostle Peter writes,^ and ‘ According 
to the Bles.seil Paul.’ In this connexion, the other¬ 
wise almost valueless epithet of martyrs, fiaKdpios 
{heattLs), continued long in use. Even this, how¬ 
ever, is not enough. Peter must be called 6 Kopvxpatos 
7u>y dvoard^uy, princeps apostolorum^ John 6 ixiar-fi- 
fiios, Paul 6 TpifffiaKdpios. The ordinary title is ol 
Beyydpoi. In the Byzantine Renaissance SavidiKwi 
or \pa\fiLKU)s elxeiv, ZoXo/iwvreta are favourite 
phra.ses to introduce quotations from the l’.salrns or 
Proverbs, and a citation from the Gospels is hardly 
ever introduced without w'ords like rb dyiov fv- 
ayyfKiov Siaxpvcrlios As compared with such 

Eastern verlx^sity. Western formula.^ ahvays ap¬ 
pear simple. But sanctus apostolm dicit has really 
the same siCTiificance. It is an expression of 
unconditional veneration, and enipba.size.s Scrip¬ 
tural authority. It makes no difl'crence here that 
in the Middle Ages prophets and apostles shared 
this epithet with the doctors of the CTiurch. These 
also possessed the wxdglit of authority. The Re¬ 
formation retained ‘ St.’ Matt., ‘St.’ Mark, etc., and 
in Romance lands and England ‘St.’ Paul is still 
usual. It was the period or ‘ Enlightenment,’ with 
its purely human handling of Scripture, that first 
stripped off, even in the form, all such symlwls of 
authority, returning thus to the simplicity of the 
early Church. With a false conception of accuracy, 
the Gospel ‘according to’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
or John was spoken of, the ancient Church desiring 


to expre.ss ei’^ 77 Atoi' /rard . . . nothing more 
than the unity of the Gospel amidst the variety of 
its literary form.s. 

However various these formulas may ap|>ear, they 
neverthele.ss establish the one important fact of the 
unconditional authority of every word in the Bible. 
The mention of tlie various authors is due to a 
conscious or unconscious in.stinct for accuracy. It 
is not u|>on them, but upon the Bible itself, that 
authority re.sts. In every century w e find numerous 
instances of wTong sources given for quotations 
{i\g. Mt 27*). Thi.s only shows how little de- 
pendeil upon any pensonal authority. The pro¬ 
phetic name is a guarantee of Scripture ; prophets 
and apostles are posses.sed of authority because 
they are ‘ holy Scripture,’ and all that stands in 
Scripture is authoritative, even when it is neither 
a nrophet nor an apostle who speaks, but a very 
unholy mortal. Mt 19*^ quotes a word of Adam as 
God’s word. Jn spoken by Caiapbas, con¬ 

tains a Divine prophecy. The l>ible as a whole 
and in everj’ word of it is authoritative. 

Litkraturk.—O n the names of the Biblo, see Suicer, 
ThfsattniH, lik>2, *.t>. ypaifirj; dll Cange. Glnssarium, 

vi.r. ‘ Bihlia.’ On citatioiih, see Harnack, Di>ijmni<jesch.^ I, 
33711. Fonimlos are collected, e.g., from the DUia^calia by 
Achelis, p. 33;}; from Did> nms by Leipoldt, 38 ; from Diodorus 
by Hanmck, 56. 

2 . Inspiration of the Scriptures. ~ Like the 
authority of the Bible, (he idea of its inspiration 
was taken over from Judaism (cf. I. l). No dis¬ 
tinction wfis made between the Bivine revelation 
accorde<i to the prophets an<l its jire.scrvation in 
writing (cf. Ro D, He P). We have the statement 
in 2 P that ‘ holy men of God spake jus they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost’; but, be.sides this, the 
Scripture itself is .said to be OfOxyavTos in 2 Ti 3^** 
(whence ‘ in.spiration ’). Descriptions like those of 
Ezk 1**-, Zee Rev ixiint to an ecstatic 
origin, anil this idea, helped by the inlluence of 
Plato and I’hilo, wa.Hextenaed to writings that w'ere 
not apocaly|)tic (Justin). At the same time, tliere 
is anot her view, according to which Goil speaks to 
men without any extraordinary ecstatic operation. 
Paul does not think that hi.s Epistles are due to any 
supernatural insj)iration. He draws a clear line 
betw'ecn hi.s own opinions and the absolutely 
authoritative words ot the Lord, yet he claims (he 
pos.scs.sion of the Spirit, and therefore authority for 
what he writes (I Co 7^“’ **-^); so also Clement of 
Rome (i. 59), and even Origen (de Oral. 18). 'I'he 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies (xvi. 18) formulate a 
theoiT to the etlect that the revelations which are 
not due to ec.sttusies (dvev dxraalas xal dveLpojy) are 
preferable to those which are, and the Cliurch 
a^lopted this view. She disrnis.sed liooks like the 
Shepherd ol Herma.s, and repudiated the Montanistic 
prophets and similar phases; but she claimed in¬ 
spiration for her bi.shops. And if Ignatius and even 
Cyprian still think of visions and ecstasies in this 
connexion, the insj)iration of Synods, which Con¬ 
stantine solemnly proclaimed so early as the First 
Ecumenical Council of Nica*a, had little in com¬ 
mon with ecstasies. The 0(o<p6poi xar^pes, or inspired 
Fathers, contended with arguments drawn from 
the Bible and logic, sometirnc.s even with the fists, 
and the result depended upon the decision of 
the majority, while ecstatic revelation rests on 
the authority of a single inspired person. At the 
Council of Trent it was a standing joke that the 
Spirit came from Rome in fetters ; and with regard 
to the infallibility of Papal utterances, no one ever 
dreamed of ecsta.sy. Naturally the idea of the 
Bible’s inspiration corresponded with this. The 
Alexandrians were critical of style. Eusebius and 
Augu.8tine talked harmlessly of the literary methods 
of Biblical authors—that was in line w ith their ideas 
of inspiration. When, however, exegetical science 
weakened, and the popular monastie ideas of visions 
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and ecstasies spread, we find these notions appear¬ 
ing more frequently, and in pouular literature they 
found vivid exnresaion. Proeliorus’ picture in the 
Acts of John of how the Gospel of John came into 
existence (ed. Zahn, p. 154 fi'.) shows that its origin 
was conceived as nuite ecstatic. This influenced 
art, and the task of investigating the way in which 
inspiration is represented would repay labour. As 
the Muse appeared to the poet Aratus, so the 
Divine Wisdom appeared to the Evangelist Mark 
(Cod. Kossan.). A hand Ijcckons out of heaven ; 
a dove whispers in the ear ; we hear also of inspira¬ 
tion following the drinking of a cup (2 Es 14^^^*). 
The idea of a book-roll which the seer had to 
swallow (E/k 3^ Rev 10*) ha.s its artistic analogy 
in the so-called traditio legis^ ‘ giving over of tlie 
law,’ to Peter. So far as is known, the notion of a 
book fallen direct from heaven, like that which 
Oriental (Jnosticism developed in regard to the 
book of Elxai, and to which ecclesiastical piety 
gave some colour in the so-called * letters from 
neaven,’ was never applied to the Bible as such. 
Athenagoras (Lea. 9) illustrates the operation of 
the Holy Ghost by the picture of the flute-player 
who blows into the instrument and makes itsound. 
Ps.-Justin (Coh. 8 ) ami Chrysostom speak of tlie 
lyre upon which the Holy Ghost plays ; there are 
ilitferent strings, but they give forth a harmony. 
The conception is quite spiritual. Much more 
realistic is the picture of the pencil (stylus) of tlie 
Holy Spirit which we find in Gregory l. In the 
Middle Ages the representation gnwlually took a 
more popular form, and sin^de indivitluals like 
Agobard of Lyons and Abelard prote.sted against it 
in vain. It was never thoroughly developed in 
theory. Luther’s lively piety, like the oldest 
Christianity, combines faith in Divine inspiration 
with(juite human ideas as to the method : he gives 
a vivid picture of the w'ay in which one prophet 
uses the writings of the others. In his hands the 
ancient traditions which media^valism brought 
down alongside of its theory of inspiration became 
of importance again. But orthodoxy did not 
follow him here. It ranged itself on the side of 
the strictly supernatural idea of inspiration, and 
carried the view to its extreraest consequences. 
The Biblical authors are only the hands and pens 
of the Holy Spirit. They are perhaps notarii et 
artuarii, but never can they be called auctores. 
That epithet lx*long 8 to God or to the Holy Ghost 
alone. From Him proceeds not only the impulse to 
write, but also the matter and the method (siig- 
gestio rerum et verborum). In the end all human 
participation in the composition of Scripture is 
denied. Men wrote, but did not understand or 
know what. This inspiration of the letter, applied 
to the Textile Heceptiis of the NT and to the 
Textus Massoreticus of the OT, is at last extended 
to the mere accessories ; above all, to the punctua¬ 
tion of the Hebrew (John Gerhard, 11637; John 
Buxtorf, father, 11629, and son, 11664). The theory 
was embodied in an ecclesiastical confession (For¬ 
mula Consens7is Uelvetici, 1676), but as a theological 
system it was soon overturned by actual facta. 
Mill’s multitudes of variants destroyed the theory 
of textual inspiration. Deism and ‘ Enlighten¬ 
ment* sought out every little contradiction and 
absurdity. Biblical philology renewed the criticism 
of style. Soon rationalistic theology spoke of a 
purefy human Scripture. 

The attempt of 19th cent, theology to revive the 
old orthodox doctrine has been vain (Kfilling, 
Theovneustie, 1891). Even in the milder form, 
whicn added to the personal inspiration of pro¬ 
phets and apostles (Schleiermacher) a particular 
guidance only in actu tcribendi (‘kanonische In¬ 
spiration, Luthardt), it was not able to wcure a 
hold. The newest phase of religious-historical 


inquiry gives wide scope to ecstasy again, but 
Prote.stant theology tenas always more and more 
to the conviction that the old conception of 
dtoTTVivorLa. is not the one best suited in our time to 
express the actual significance and authority of 
the Scripture. Inspiration applies to men, not to 
written words. 

Litkratdrr.—J. Dclitzsch, de Inspiratione tcript. t. quid 
ttatuerinl patres aposUAici et apologetce sec. gceculi, 1872; Ed. 
Rabaud, Hint, de la doctrine tie I’inspiration de$ saintes 
ecriturea, lhS3; W. Sanday, Inspiration, 1893 ; H. Cremer, in 
PHEi ix. ls:i-203 ; Kahler, Zur nihclfrage, 1907; A. Houtin, La 
Qiieation hUAigue an xxe aikcle, 1906, 27 ff. ; F. Watson, Inspira¬ 
tion, 1906 ; M. Dods, The Bible, its Origin and Nature, 1906. 

3 . Doctrine.—Of course it is not enough to see 
in the hook.s of the Bible only historically interest¬ 
ing monuments of old Israelite and old Christian 
literature. They were and are more than this to 
Christendom. Lrom the beginning they were held 
to be immediately binding upon the present. 

One of tl»e first tasks of Curistianity was to put 
the OT in the .same position of authority as the 
NT. I’rimitive Christianity, filled with tne living 
power of the Spirit, strongly emphasized the new- 
ne.ss of the Divine revelation given in Christ os 
compared with the OT stage of religion. Paul did 
away with the Law which wa.s the kernel of the 
OT in Judaism, and yet he argued with words of 
‘the Law.’ He ca.st a.side the nomistic system, and 
yet held the Law* to be Holy Scripture. That could 
not continue. The (inostics and Marcion rejected 
the authority of the OT altogether ; the Church 
sought to discover a more positive relationship to 
the OT Law. In the ceremonial rules of the OT 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews found the 
type and prophecy of the saving work of Christ. 
Barnabas considered that he had only to tran.smute 
the Ceremonial Law by allegorical interpretation 
into moral commandments to show that it was con¬ 
stantly obligatory, and that the verbal understand¬ 
ing of it by the Jews was a mistake into which the 
devil had brouLdit them. I Clem, comes very near 
to deducing the principles of Christian worship 
from the ceremonial system of the OT, and the 3ra 
cent, actually did so. Tertullian (de Monog. 7) 
extracts law.s for the Christian life from the OT. 
Later authons like Cyril of Alexandria make the 
sacerdotal and sacrificial law somewhat spiritual¬ 
ized, the basis of Christian ecclesiastical order. 

When the difliculties which arose in the con¬ 
troversy about legalism were removed, the value 
of OT prophecy caused the OT to be claimed os the 
sacred book of Christendom, in opposition to the 
Jews, who made it their own special possession, 
and it was declared to be inseparably associated 
wdth the NT. The same Christ, the same Spirit, 
spoke in prophets and apostles. Marcion’s criticism 
only served to make the Church all the more zealous 
in maintaining the complete unity of the two Testa¬ 
ments. They were the two breasts of the Church 
(Hippolytus on Canticles, i. 344). Verj" soon all 
sense of difference, all thought of any gradation in 
time, disappeared. Out of the unity of the Spirit 
there was evolved a mechanical uniformity, a com¬ 
plete equality of the contents of all parts. Even 
the first verses of Genesis were made to witness to 
the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith, the 
high d(^mas of the Trinity, and the participation 
of the S)n in Creation, iv dpxv iroLqaev — iw np oltp 
(cf. Hamack, TU i. 3, 130ff.). Protestant ortho¬ 
doxy went even further than this in the discovery 
that contained the initial letters of the 

Trinity, 3^, (3, tjn twice over. 

In spite of this purely dogmatizing method, it 
was never altogetner forgotten that revelation 
underwent an historical development. It is this 
feature that constitutes the peculiar charm of the 
Antiochene school for us, and raises the Dutch 
federal theologians above their own orthodox pre- 
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(leijoysors. In the new orthodoxy of the 19th cent, 
the Erlangen school (Hofmann) laboured this 
thought at great length. These, however, are only 
individual instances, and hardly allect the doctrine 
of Biblical authority. They did not attain to a 
recognition of any differences of value in the books 
of the Bible. NV'hatever was found in the Bible 
was canonical and authoritative. 

The dogmatic elaboration of this theory began 
with Origen’s vepl dpxi^v^ and his results were 
adopted by his pupil Tlieognostus. As the Syna¬ 
gogue never dealt systematically w'ith questions 
of the kind, the Greek theology had quite a new 
held here. In the West, Augustine’s de Doc- 
tHna Christiana laid the foundation. Augustine 
declares repeatedly and strongly that only the 
canonical Scriptures are uiuondiLionally binding 
{de Sat. et Grut. Ixi. 71 ; Epist. Ixxxii. 3. 24). But 
we find none the less that ho sets ecclesia-stical 
authority alongside of, or rather above, the author¬ 
ity of the Bible more markedly than the Alex¬ 
andrians. The often-quoted remark is w'ell known 
{€. Epist. Manich. 6): ‘ego vero evangelio non 
crederera nisi me catholica* eoclesiie comrnoveret 
auctoritas.’ This supiilied the Middle Ages with a 
standard. The authority of the Bible was the 
very highest: it was absolutely infallible: every¬ 
thing that w’as found in it had to be believetl 
whether understood or not. All this, however, 
w'as due to the living authority of the Church, and 
that becau.se of two considerations: (1) it was the 
Church that formed the Bible as such ; the Church 
decided which books were canonical and which 
were not; and (2) the Church alone had to ."ay 
what was contained in the Bible, in other wonl.s, 
how it was to be interpreted. Even heretics 
appealed to the Bible, and often with a great show 
of right. That made a superior authority nece.s- 
sary—the Church. Tertullian declares that in 
combating heresy the Scriptures should not be 
referred to for proof {de Prcescr. 19). Similarly 
Salvian {de Gub. Dei) complains that the Arians 
drew their proofs from the Bible, while the Catholics 
employed force. Naturally it was always main¬ 
tained that the authority of the Bible lay in itself, 
came from its Divine origin. The Church could 
never invest with canonical authority a book that 
was not Divine. But—and this is the important 
point in the raediaival Catholic conception—the 
Church took over the guarantee of canonicitv. 
Hence came the fixing of the Canon by Councils, 
from the Synods under Damasus and Augustine 
down to the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
The correct interpretation, however, was obtained 
from the ‘ unanimous consent of the Fathers,’ and 
in this way the Fathers, who were credited to a 
certain extent with the same inspiration as the 
Scripture, came to be equally valuable authorities. 
Employed in the first place to interpret, they 
were afterwards called in to supplement Scripture. 
Thus there arose the idea of the double tradition, 
tyypd<f^s and dypd^ws as the Greeks said, in libris 
scriptis et sine scripto traditionihtis as the Council 
of Trent expressed it. The question whether the 
revelation given in Scripture was sufficient to 
answer every religious inc^uiry received different 
replies within the Catholic system. The really 
correct answer was in the affirmative, and allegory 
supplied a means of drawing anything out of Scrip¬ 
ture that was wanted. In mystic circle.s, however, 
the view was alw’ays maintained that God supple¬ 
mented what He had given to the Church by im¬ 
mediate revelations to chosen individuals. Mon- 
tanism, which brought a new and extensive re¬ 
velation, the Church repudiated, just as at a later 
date she did also the evangelium cetemum of the 
Spiritualists and the visions of many fanatics. 
But the visions of Saint Blrgitta and similar 


phenomena she acknowledged ; and at the present 
time the question is being vigorously discussed in 
Catholicism, how far the visions or Catherine of 
Emmerich can be safely reckoneil credible supple¬ 
ments to the Gospel story in regard to the life of 
Jesus and the Virgin Mary, hrom the time of 
Anastasiu.s of Sinai until the present day there 
have not been wanting pious men who believed 
that they could cajole or wrest from evil spirits 
some light upon the mysteries of the other world. 

In this domain the Ueformatiou brought the 
crisis. The ‘reformers before the Reformation,’ 
as Wyelif, Hus, etc., w'ere called, w'ere representa¬ 
tives of Augustinianism, and as such of a Biblicism 
within Catholic ecclesia.stical bounds. Zwingli 
and Calvin represent a Biblicism that overran 
these bounds but finally took its stand upon the 
same formal principles. Creeds of the Zwinglian 
and Calvinistic type nearly all contain decisions in 
regartl to the Canon of the Bible. It was quite un¬ 
observed that this only continued ecclesiastical or 
.synagogue tradition in opposition to the deci.sions 
of the Homan Church and the Council of Trent. 
It is quite otherwise with Luther. Not only did 
he shatter the authority of the Botie, the Councils, 
and the Fathers, but also from the idea of the 
dominating authority of Scripture he stripped 
off everything formal. Not because .sometliing 
was found in Scripture but because it witnesseii to 
Christ, because he traced Gwl’s w'ord in it, was it 
authoritative in his view. ‘ The right principle to 
follow in the criticism of all the books is te ask 
whether they show ('hrist or not, for all that is 
Scripture {>oint.s to ('hrist (Bo 3'-“), and St. Paul 
wants to know nothing save Chri.st (1 Co ‘i'**). 
What does not teach Christ i.s not apostolic eveo 
though St. Peter or St. Paul teaches it; wliat 
preaches Christ is apostolic even though it com**-; 
from Judos, Annas, Pilate, or lieroii ’ (Pref. to 
Ep. of James, 1522, Erlangen ed. 63, 157). This 
valuation according to content, harmonizing as it 
does with personal exi>erience, gave Luther the 
op|M)rtunity not only of criticizing the ecclesiastical 
Canon (he makes the NT end w ith 3 John and calls 
Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revelation an appendix 
like the OT Apocrypha), but also of claiming value 
for other wTitings like the loci of Melanchthon, 
and investing them with the same value as the 
Bible. It is true that Luther did not carry tliis 
principle to its logical conclusion. His contests 
with fanatics who trusted entirely to the inner 
light compelled the Reformer, who was at heart 
conservative, to lay all the importance on the 
historically given revelation, i.c. the iScripture. 
How'ever much he distinguished in theory between 
the word of God and the Scripture, yet he found it 
easy to identify them, and he could then (as in the 
Lord’s Supper) insist stubbornly u|K>n the letter of 
the Scripture. The Lutheran Church has inherited 
both these views from him. Lutherans always 
speak of the verbum Dei, but they do not imply any 
formal limitation to certain books (no Lutheran 
confession contains a catalogue of the Canon). 
The phrase has reference only to the content of 
the Bible, the revelation of God’s grace in the Law 
and the Gospels. On the other hand, the Lutheran 
Church developed the doctrine of the authority of 
the Bible in scholastic fashion, so that it liecame 
possible to speak of Bibliology as well as Theolo^ 
and Chriatology. And Beliarmine had a certain 
amount of riglit on his side when he spoke of the 
‘paper Pope of the Protestants.’ Nevertheless the 
distinction between a formal and a material prin¬ 
ciple in Protestantism belongs to the Calvinistic 
theology, and first became a feature of Lutheran 
dogmatics in the 19th century (Kitschl, Zeitachr, 
f. Kirchengesch,, 1876, 397 ff.). 

In opposition to the mediaeval conception which, 
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under the influence of the Neo-Platonic idea of God 
and in the interests of ecclesiastical authority, 
emphasized the mysterious, diflicult, or unintelli¬ 
gible elements and the insutticiency of the Bible, 
Protestant dogmatics laid all the stress on its clear¬ 
ness and sutticiency {pergjiir uitas et sufficientia)^ and 
emphasized, along with its authority, its efficacut as 
a means of salvation. This made its authority— 
in the true Reformation spirit — altogether de- 
[>endent on the testUnonimn Spiritus Sancti inter- 
num. But this witness, in consequence of the 
mechanical way in which inspiration was con¬ 
ceived, was extended to things w’hich had nothing 
to do with the inward experience of a pious Chris¬ 
tian. Pietism, having no great scientific interests, 
was very well satisfied ; honest Rationalism ad¬ 
mitted that it had never perceived any trace of 
this witness of the Holy Spirit. The scholastic 
system was broken up, and no artificial recon¬ 
struction was po 8 .sible. Under Schleiermacher’s 
lead the theology of the 19th cent, worked zealously 
and honestly to solve the problem of how the 
authority of the Bible shoula really be conceived 
and be impressively founded. There was plenty of 
fierce controversy. In opposition to the overthrow' 
of all authority by the liberal theology, conser¬ 
vative circles sought support for the authority of 
the Bible elsewhere. Grundtvig seizes, as Lessing 
did, upon the Apostles’ Creed as the living w’ordof 
God. Calixtus’s Consensuspairum quinquestcularis 
(1629) finds a powerful echo in the Oxford Move¬ 
ment in England. Between the two extremes 
numerous endeavours of a rnetliating character 
assert now the religious interests attaching to 
the absolute authority of the Scripture and now 
the scientific aspects of its historical limitations. 
It has to be said that a satisfactory solution will 
be found only when the Bible is felt to speak to 
the human heart w'lth the authority of God. This 
experience must be expressed in clear theolojpcal 
terms. In religious matters the authority of the 
Bible is absolute, but only in religious matters. 
Its authority is internal, not external. 

Litiratcrs.—H. J. HolUmann, Kanon u. Tradition, 1869; 
A. Sabatier, Religions d'autorite et la religion de Vesrprit\ 1904, 
pp. 346-408 (Eng, tr. 1904); O. Scheel, LxUKert Stellunq zur 
A. Schrijt, 1902; K. Timme, Lxithers Stellung zur A. Schri/t, 
1904 ; K. Wali, Die Lehre der Kirche von der h. Schr^t naeh 
der Schri/t selbst geprujt, 1884 ; J. Reinhard, Die Frinzipien- 
lehre d. luth. Dogmatiker, 1906; P, Gennrich, Der Kampf urn 
dieSehri/t in der deutschevang. Kirche des 19 JaJirh,. 189S(with 
a complete bibliography); J. Estlin Carpenter. The Bible in 
the 19th cexit., 1903; A Houtin, La Question biolique chez lee 
Cath. de France au zixe siicle, 1902, au xxt si^cle, 1906, 

4 . Practical significance.—From the very first 
the authority of the Bible was concernea with 
dogma, that is to say, it was used to prove the 
articles of faith. It was in this way that the 
Messiahship of Jesus was demonstrated by primi¬ 
tive Christians and afterwards by apologists in 
the controversy with Jewish Christians. Cyprian 
brings together testimonia adversus Judeeos, i.e. 
proof passages, and he thus provides the pattern of 
Scriptural proof for many centuries. Soon this 
method came to be employed in the dogmatic 
disputes arising within the Church. Athanasius 
collects proof from Scripture of the unity of the 
Son witfi the Father—a course that was all the 
more necessary since the Arian party pointed out 
the un-Biblical character of the word opooi^ios. 
The Cappadocian Fathers gathered proof passages 
in support of the Trinity. In the Monophysite 
and Monothelite di.scussions the practice w'as ex¬ 
tended, with the diflerence that citations from the 
Fathers were now added to those of the Scripture ; 
and in the disputes regarding iconoclasm John of 
Damascus and the patriarch Nicephorus as well 
as the hostile party made collections of the same 
kind from Scripture and tradition. Augustine 
begins his work de Trinitate with a very detailed 


Scripture proof (i.-vii.), and then (viii.-xiii.) adds a 
dogmatic elaboration. This example was followed 
by all scholastic theologians, and the practice 
attained to still greater importance after the 
removal of all other authorities by the orthodox 
theology of Protestantism. For every single topic 
of the system all loci wohantes in the ^ripture 
were carefully gathered, and their interpretation 
became more and more a suliordinate di.scipline to 
scientific dogmatics, viz. the so-called tlieologia 
hiblica, out of which, after a long process in which 
it underwent complete transformation, there arose 
at la.st the independent discii)line which is now 
called ‘ Biblical Theology.’ Modern theology has 
long seen that an enumeration of Scripture passages 
torn from their context i.s not only a forcing of the 
Bible but al.so no real proof of the dogma in ques¬ 
tion. Dogmatic theology, however, emancipates 
itself but slowly from the old method of Scrip¬ 
tural proof. It is bound to do so more and more, 
because with the grossly supernatural idea of in¬ 
spiration the proof which rests upon it vanishes 
also. How dillerent is Hofmann’s attempt to 
reach a new kind of Scripture proof, in which 
everything is made to turn upon the context—upon 
the general view of Scripture. At the present day 
even this is considered by most to be too external 
a method, especially as Hofmann’s attempt to 
show the organic unity of the whole content of 
Scripture cannot be described as happy. It is 
.somewhat dillerent when P. Lobstein .‘^eto the 
organic method of proof from Scripture over- 
against the atomistic. It is only a real harmony 
w'ith the fundamental ideas of the Bible that can 
be legitimized by dogmatics. Wendt departs from 
the normative significance of Scripture, and has 
recourse to the teaching of Jesus as the only norm. 

The old theology took pride in ranging itself 
under the authority of the Bible, in making its 
infallible statements the basis of its findings. As 
a matter of fact, what it did was to make the 
Bible subservient to its system. It put its views 
into the Bible only to drag them out again in 
emphasized form. That is perhaps made most 
evident by the numerous works on the Hexaemeron 
(the ‘ six days ’ in Gn 1 ). What was there that the 
short account of creation was not made responsible 
for? All the knowledge which the cosmological 
speculation of Greece and late Judaism thought it 
had discovered was held to be already contained in 
Gn 1 . This was the case everywhere—an entirely 
mechanical idea of revelation, as if God had tom 
asunder the details of His revelation and strewn 
them over the whole sacred book, in order that men 
might painfully gather them together again, as if 
He had purposely kept things mysterious in order 
that theologians might sharpen their wits on them. 

But the Bible returned good for evil. It ad¬ 
mitted of continual glimpses into the true nature 
of revelation, into the actual course of history, and 
provided facts which necessitated the correction of 
the dogmatic system. If the theoretical recog¬ 
nition of the right relationship betw’een Scrip¬ 
ture and doctrine is an achievement of recent 
times, yet it is possible to arrange the whole 
history of theology and dogma in particular under 
the point of view of a gradual process of biblicizing. 
In ancient as in modem times, there were instances 
of theologians >vho did not make the Scripture a 
cover for their own ideas, but propounded and 
solved their problems from the Bible. To these 
belong the Antiochene theologians, and above all 
Calvin, whose Institutio deals with much whose 
only claim was that it seemed to him to be 
reemired by the Bible. In later times, Bengel and 
J. T. Beck, with the Wiirttemberg Biblicists as a 
whole, proceed on the same lines. The history of 
salvation which is contained in the Bible con- 
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tinually reacts against the attempts of dogmatics 
to do violence to it. As we learn trom the apocr;^* 


I m«RATtTR«.-()n the proof from Scripture: Harnack, Doj 
tmwjrncA.^ li. ; Th. Schenuann. ' bit* Oeedi. der dogmet. 

Flonlegleu vom v.-vili. Jahrh.’ In T//, new 1^,' 

tr /Mjt Sehrifttmneiv m der lather. Iltrche,i. 


phal Acts of John, tlie Greeks made out their F. Kropatschck, ^tt« 6 W»ri/^nnp m ^ 

Saviour to be a docetic anpearaaco only, and the Lobstein. Sludfi 

Cross an idea ; hut the doctrine of Cerinthus is «r iw; W.'NewtonCl^ke, 
alriMuly a compromise with actual history: Jesus, (r^o/iAt Scriiitures in TAeohMi/, Mi.'}; h. Hxupt, 0u^d4ui. 
a true*man, for a time bearer of the leon Christ. (irrA.ScAn/t/urdrnft'att(/eli^chenC/tnsfi>n,iSi)i^ 

Oiii J'ourtli t;os|sjl goes further in the direction of dlauUn.i<bm>, 

actuality: Jesus Christ, wholly man and at the ./j; vvordsworth, 7Vi<' /vtoOomi/ <?///o/|fjVmKf. 

same time the full revelation of (rod. Alongside iA Wferenee to thr Higher Cnt. of the ST, ; M Rei^Wc, 
of the Synoptic representation of the human life of 

r • I -XU a r U Muhs. Die Kritik tuul the Stellumj zur A. >tnnji (iwo), 

Jesus this miglit appear in the nature of a theo- ^ a ckrpenter (Bishop of Bipon), .Wp liihte. issi. Oorm. 
logical supplement. In combination the eflect was j,. pfeiffor, itwi. Ci. art Ai’f>u)o«Tic», vol. i. p. 021 . 
more potent. Not the s4rian hut the Nestorian ** xi. j Tiir i 

Cbristology indicates a reaction of Bible history IV'. DlliLlCAL STUDIES .* 
against dogmatic speculation. In xMonopliysiti.sm against the original intention of the Bible, the 
Doceti.sm take.s a new lease of life. ^Alongside of Church looked upon it as a book for theologians, 
the Go.s|>eI.s stood Paul. His influence was hardly a lMX)k which as the source of all dogmatic and 
felt for centuries, and the Greek dogmatics can theological knowledge called for thorough stiuH’. 
be iinder.stood almost without him, but when The Gnostics were the first to handle it in this 
Augustine was captured by him, Paiilinism kept scientific way, and the Alexandrian.s jidopted the 
Christendom busy until in Luther a herald of method. It is true that the Catechetical school 


Divine grace still more congenial to the Ajfostle of 
Justilication by Faith arose. As in the ancient 
Church, .so also was it in tlio mo<leni. The theo¬ 
logical labours of ortho<lox scholarship always 
moved further away from the facts ot history'. 
Each party endeavoured to establish the truth of 


was interested more in j)hilo.sophy than in history 
Great a.s were the services which Origen reiulered 
a.s a Biblical scholar, he wa.s not a Biblical theo¬ 
logian, and in his s<*hool philosopli^' alway.s main¬ 
tained the upper hand. hiven his admirer and 
successor, the blind Didymus of Alexandria, whose 


its own doctrine of the Bible. Hence Wereiifels intere.'it in exegesis wa.s gr eater than that of others, 


of Ba.'^ol (tl74U) .said of it: 

‘ Hie liber e«t in <jno ijiiajrit ana (io^juata quifui'ie, 
invenit et pariter doj^mata quis<jue sua.' 

But the proof from ^Scripture, however perverted 
and coerced, nooe.s.sitated the continual study of 
the Bible, until in the time of ‘ Enlightenment ’ it 
shook off the chains of dogmatic tradition and 


gave the chief j>lace to dogmatics. In the strict 
sense of the term we hear of exegetical lectures 
only in the school of Antioch, Suen lectures were 
tlelivered by Lucian, Diodorus, and Thefnlore, and 
later by l^aui the Persian after the flight to Nisibis. 
Here among the Nestorian.s out.side the Empire 
there was established a regular school for the 


established its claim to existence again. This scientific study of the Bible. Among the Greeks 
becomes even clearer when we follow up the history and Latins it was sometimes by means of com- 


of piety (see below, > 11 . 2 , p. 612). 

Though the authority of the Bible is concerned 
chiefly with dogma, it is not exclusively so. 
The Bible regulates the whole Chri.stian life, and 
especially the life of the Church, Here more than 


inentary and sometimes by ‘answers to corre¬ 
spondents ’ [ErotapokrviciSf Qumstioncs) that Bible 
instruction was carrieil on. The services of 
the mona-steries in this connexion were of more 
value to the a.scetic view of the Bible than to its 


anywhere the OT foundation comes to light with 
its legal conception (cf. p, 689). It is sufficient 
to recall how large a space the Decalogue occupies 
in Christian instruction. Along with the precepta 
Dei there appear the consilia evanqelica, the latter 
often not less strictly handled than the former. 
In Catholicism the Bible is the foundation of 
ecclesia-stical organization as well as of ecclesiastical 
law. Here, indeed, the proof from Scripture is as 
arbitrary as in dogmatics. All Christian festivals 
anti the hours of prayer were groundcil on the 
Bible ; also the legal rights of the clergy. Such 
an un-evangelical theory as the union of all spiritual 
and material pow-er in the hand of the Pope had to 
take refuge in the fi^re of the two swords (Lk 
22^). The Papal bull in which Leo x, banned 
Luther’s doctrine (loth June, 1520) begins with 
references to Ps 74“ 80**. Protestantism carried 
this method of founding all its theories u|X)n 
Holy Scripture much further. In Calvinism the 
strictest legalism regulated not only the ecclesi¬ 
astical but also the whole public life (see VII. 3 ), 
antil, w’ith the .secularizing of culture on the one 


.scientific study (see VI. 3 ). At the same time, both 
in East and West, the monasteries were for long 
the only places where the study of the Bible was 
fostered. In their libraries lay the ohl commen¬ 
taries of the Fathers. From them excerpts were 
taken for handier use (e.y. from Gregory tiie Great 
by Paterius, Odo of Clugny, etc.), and these were 
made into new compilations. Pupils were taught 
the Bible. It was all very elementary, but it 
nevertheless supplied the means by which, to some 
degree, the continuity of scientific study was main¬ 
tained. The credit here is due to tne Rule of 
St. Basil and its renewal by Tlieodore of Studium, 
and in the West to Casaiodorus and the later 
Benedictines. The Fourth l.ateran Council of 1216 
required that in every cathedral-school at least one 
theologian should be apjiointed who would instruct 
>rie 8 ts and others in the Bible {in ttacra par/ina), 
11 the Academy of Constantinople, founded by 
Bardas about 860, no theology of any kind was 
taught. Even in the oldest high schools of the 
West—the legal school of Bologna and the medical 
school at Salerno—it was the same. In the case 


hand, and the altered historical conception of the of Paris the studies were entirely scholastic to 
Bible on the other, the fact establi.shed itself more start with, and not Biblical at all. The Bible first 


and more that in the records of long past ages ideals 
might be found for the individual and social life, 
but never again an immediate legal system. 

So in the most recent times the idea of any 
external authority pertaining to the Bible is every¬ 
where losing ground. This will not be to tne 
injury of Christianity, if only at the same time the 
untold inner value of the Bible as the unparalleled 
religious guide-b(X)k and the inexhaustible fountain 
of religious inspiration gains wider recognition. 


received recognition at the universities when the 
mendicant fnars—the Franciscans first and then 
tlie Dominicans—joined their monastic schools to 
them. Even then the lectionea hihlicm were de¬ 
livered in the monasteries before a mainly monastic 
audience—as a practical preparation for the cure 
of souls. It is true that a course of Bible instruc¬ 
tion was part of the ordinary curriculum. In Paris 
there was a fixed course for tlie scholars extending 
over four years. The bachelor had to lecture 
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cursorie on the Bible for two years. But in both 
cases the Bible was hurried over with all possible 
speed as a stepping-stone to the ‘ sentences.’ Ito^er 
BiKjon {Opus min, 328) complains of the excessive 
value laid upon the sentences of the l^ombard 
which the irmuence of Alexander of Hales cau.sed 
people to prefer to the Bible itself. 

All this w'as changed at the Reformation. Luther, 
himself a monk, attached supreme importance 
to exegetical lectures, as did Melanchthon and 
Calvin. In Zurich there was established the so- 
called ‘ I’rophecy,’ i.t. the public discussion of 
Scripture among theological students in the form 
of (li!batc. This was taken up by Pietism in 
its rollegifi ftiA/jca again after Protestant orthodoxy 
had almost fallen back into the old mistake of the 
scholastic methoil. What Spener established in 
Frankfort was more of the nature of a prayer- 
meeting. A. H. Francke and his friends in lAiipzig 
desired real lectures in the form of Bible-exjiosition. 
Their success proved the need of them. Since that 
lime the study of the Bible has w’on a leading place 
within the Protestant teaching of all denomina¬ 
tions. It is a lixe<i feature of the work of the 
German universities, and 8j)ecialization becomes 
commoner every day. Even in the Roman Church 
more value is beginning to he lai<l upon it, as is 
show'D by the Encyclica ‘ Providentissimus Dens’ 
of Leo XIII. (18th I^ov. 1893) and the formation ot 
a Bible Commission in 1901, as well as by a series 
of w'orks which these called into being. Attempts 
are freq^uently irmle to show that the Roman 
Church nas always zealously furthered the study 
of the Bible, but the arguments which have l>een 
gathered (by Falk e.g.) only prove the opfKisite. 

LiTiRATOHS.—Denifle, DU Univtrsitdttn des MUUlalters, 
1886 ; G. Kaufmann, Qesch. dsr deuUchen Unxi^rrffiiaten, 1888- 
96; Hastings Rashdall,7’A« UnivertitUi o/ t!urrtj>f in theMiddU 
A get, 1895; Saul, Das BihfUtudium iin Predigerorden, 1902; 
Felder, Gfsek. dernnssenseha/tl. StudUn im Franciscanerordtn, 
1W>4 ; F. Falk, DU Maimer UoehschuU 1/477 und ihr Lehrstuhl 
fur liibe.lkuiuie, 1899, lUbelstudUn^ Bibelhandschrx/ten und 
FuMdnicke i/i Mainz, 1901, and Die Dibel am Axtsgange des 
MUtelaltera, ihre Kenntnisa und ihre V'^erbreituno, 1905; N. 
Peters. Papst Pius X. und dae liibehtudium, 1900 ; A. S Peake, 
A Guide to JiiblUai Study, 1807 ; W. F. Adeney, How to read 
the Bible, 1890 ; M. L. G. Petrie, Clexes to Holy H'nt, 1892. 

2. Textual criticism.—When we consider the 
Bible as the object of scientific study, one of the 
first things to demand our attention is the critical 
labour bestowed upon its text. The earliest 
Christians had no idea of anything of the kind. 
We learn this from the freedom of the citations 
from the O'l’ which are contained in the NT. It 
must l>e admitted that the Jewish comidaints 
about Christian interpolations in the LXX text 
were not without foundation (see, e.g. Ex in 
Barn. 12*; Justin’s citation of Ps 96^® in Dial. 
72-73 ; Ps 37^* and SO* in the Leipzig papyru.s, 
edited by Heinrici, Beitr. iv. 1903). In the first 
tw'o centuries nearly all the various readings of the 
NT came into existence, the majority of Uicrn by 
deliberate alteration of the text, many for the sake 
of style, and several in the interests of dogma 
(Jn P®, 1 Ti 3^®, He 2® etc.). The most noticeable 
inst>ance8 of this are provided by the heads of 
schools and churches, like Marcion and Tatian. 
The iHjginning of theology in the Church, however, 
gave rise to a systematic criticism of the text, such 
as we find in Irenieus’s fine treatment of the variant 
616 for 666 in Rev 13'® {ndv. Haer. v. 29, 30). We 
know very little of the textual criticism by the 
Artemonites in Rome. All the more brightly, 
however, shines the star of the master Origen, 
though his great w'ork in the OT province, the 
Hexaplay where the original text and the various 
versions are set side by side with the avowed in¬ 
tention of purifying the LXX text, led, it must be 
owned, to greater confusion (E. Schwartz, ‘ Zur 
Geschichte der Hexapla,’ in GGNy 1903, 693 tt’.)* 
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There is no evidence of a similar work for the NT, 
or, indeed, of any recension of the text at all, 
but in the numerous commentaries there is rich 
material for it. Even Origen could not establish 
his work everywhere. Diflerent places developed 
difierent texts spontaneously. When the ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities began to pay attention to this 
fact, revisions by the particular Churches came into 
existence in the various provinces. We know from 
Jerome {Pra/f. in Paralip.) that in Egypt the re¬ 
cension in use was that of He.sychiu.s, in Syria 
that of Lucian, and in Palestine that of Pam- 
philiLs, the j>u})il of Origen. Lagarde, Bousset, 
Rahlfs, and others have l>egun to detect traces 
of the.se recensions in the still existing MSS, 
which, however, mostly give a mixea text. 
He.sychius is fond of choosing the shortest of com¬ 
peting readings, Lucian makes a broad text by com¬ 
paring and combining, and Pamphilus admires a 
good Greek style. Everywhere in these ancient 
exegetical works we find notes on textual criti¬ 
cism, drawn usmilly, cither directly or indirectly, 
from Origen’s Hexajda in the OT and from 
various .NISS in the NT. The deciding factor of 
criticism was .sometimes dogma and sometimes the 
authority of individual scholars (cf. the sebolion to 
Jn 7“ in A). Often readings >vere rejected as the 
fahsifications of heretics, but often the heretics 
were right in their counter-complaint. For ex¬ 
amples of Trinitarian interpolation, see 1 Co 8* in 
the Cappadocian Fathers and 1 Jn 5’ in the Latin 
Church. We pos.se.ss a wonderful instance of the 
careful tradition of a text in the PeshittS, which 
is almost devoid of variant readings. In the case 
of the Copts the numerou.s scholia testify to con¬ 
tinual comi»ari.son with the Greek text on the one 
hand and with the Arabic on the other. In Con¬ 
stantinople the influence of Chrysostom established 
the later Antiochene text, without, how^ever, ousting 
the others entirely. The Athos-Coilex, discovered 
by von der Goltz, and the labours of an Arethas, 
show how much interest was taken in criticism at 
Constantinople even in the 10th century. The con¬ 
tinual revisions of the old versions, of which we 
have spoken alxrvo, are also evidence of textual 
criticism, whether they are concerned only with 
deciding between various translations or go back 
to the original. In the West, Cassiodorus in the 
6th cent., and Theodulf and Alcuin in the 9th, did 
excellent work in the critical revision of the 
Vulgate ; but none of them gained a hold. Every 
province, every order, every monastery, had a 
tradition of its own, which w^as based in some 
cases upon the work of some great individual 
Greek or even Hebrew scholar. In the cor- 
rcctoria biblica these traditions were laid dowm 
for guidance in the correcting of copies of the 
Bible. The Cistorcians employed as tlieir norm a 
copy by Abliot Stephen Harding ; the Franciscans 
adopted the corrections of William of Mara; the 
Dominicans followed Hugo of St. Caro; the 
Au^istinians had as their pattern a Winde.sheim 
Bible. The keen criticism of Roger Bacon prove.s 
that the succe.ss of the Paris text was due more to 
the renown of the studium gencrale than to ita 
inherent excellence. 

Even the introduction of printing made no difter- 
ence at first. The oldest Latin prints are repro¬ 
ductions of a single MS. So far as the LXa is 
concerned, the Complutensian, the Aldine, and the 
Sixtine, with their reprints, represent three classes 
of texts. Erasmus formed the text of his NT out 
of very few’ and very late MSS. The next editors, 
especially Stephen and Beza, made use of others. 
Humanism did not rise beyond a dilettante textual 
criticism, and employed few materials. Still, 
printing brought about that w’hich up till now 
was impossible, viz. the supremacy of a single 
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text (apart from the small errors that are unavoid¬ 
able in a reprint). This was done for the Vulgate 
by the (Sixtine) Clementine text of (1590) 1692, 
Which owed its origin to the carrying out of a 
decree of the Council of Trent. So far as the 
Greek text was concerned, the high esteem at¬ 
tached to the textus jam ab mnnibas receptus was 
due to a bookseller’s advertisement, the text itself 
being Stephen’s text of 1550 in the Elzevir reprint 
of (1624) 1633, which was itself influenced by Ileza’s 
editions. In tlie year 1707, John Mill 8hattere<l all 
faith in the infallibility of this text by the 30,(KKJ 
various readings wliich he found in about 80 MSS. 
Tlie task of ^thering together various readings, to 
which this Englishman devoted himself, was con¬ 
tinued by Johann Jakob Wetstein, a Swiss who 
had settled in Holland (1751-52); the Saxon Chr, 
Fr. Matthfei, who collected and stole in Kussia 
(1782-88, 1803-07);* the Viennese F. C. Alter 
(1786-87); the Dane Andr. Birch (1788); and the 
Catholic professor of theology at Bonn, J. M. A. 
Scholz (1823). The climax was reached in the 
editions of the Englishman S. Pr. Tregelie.s (1844, 
1857-72), and above all in the diligent and for¬ 
tunate work of G. Fr. Const. Ti-schendorf in 
Leipzig (1841, viii. crit. rnaj. 1869). Tischendorf 
used in his work 16 majuscule codices whit'h he 
discovered, among them the Sinai tic (K) toiin<l in 
1844 and 1859. lie made new edition.s of 21 .MSS,t 
and collected testimonies from the Versions and 
the Fathers as no one before him had done. Since 
that time some extrcjiiely valuable finds have been 
made. V'oii So<lcn ha.s made the attempt to work 
through all the minu.scuie.s catalogued by Gregory 
^d Scrivener. An enormous amount of industry 
is employed upon the investigation of texts, especi¬ 
ally by German and English scholar-s. But this is 
not the last word in textual criticism. What is of 
the utmost importance is that the right method 
of passing iudgment upon tradition should be 
followed. Tne W'iirttemberg theologian Joh. Alb. 
Bengel (1734), with his metnod of distinguishing 
between different families of texts, here took the 
first step. His motive was love for God’s word, in 
which even the slightest particular was golden in 
value. The rationalist, Johann Salomon Seinier of 
Halle, carried this on, and introduced to German 
science the labours of the Dutch Arminians and 
the French Catholic Oratorian Richard Simon, 

He wa-s joined by Johann Jakob Griesbach of Jena 
(1774-77) and Hug of Freiburg (1808), the former a 
Protestant, the latter a Catholic, who laboured 
more fully the scheme of the text-recensions which 
sprang from the ancient Church—a course con¬ 
tinued in our own time most successfully by W. 
Bousset in his Texikrit. Studien zum NT (1894). 
While these all started from the textus receptus, 
improving, shortening, and transposing it, C. 
Lachmann, the Berlin philologist, took up Richard 
Bentley’s suggestion (1742), and established the 
principle that the start should be made, not from 
the late printed text, but from the ancient 
MSS: it was possible to give the text of the 4th 
cent, with certainty instead of that of the I6th, 
Further progress is due to the two Cambridge 
friends, B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, 
whose great service was that they overcame the 
scniples of conservative English theology in 
spite of Dean Burgon's violent attacks. Their 
carefully elalx)rated method was considered ^ 
many to repre.sent all that was attainable. C. K. 
Gregory, 0. von Gebhardt, and E. Nestle were con- 
tent to compare Tischendorf and WIl. The great 
agreement of the newer text-critics from Lachmann 
to WH in their opposition to the textus receptus 
is shown very clearly by the editions of F. n. A. 

* O. Ton Gebhardt, CentraM.f, BibliotJukioeBen, xv., 1898. 

♦ C. R. Greffon-, Proleriomena, 26 ff. 


Scrivener (1859, revised by E. Nestle, 1996), though 
that was far from the intention of the strongly 
conservative author. A new textus receptus, how- 
ever, was and must be an im^ssibility. Witli 
tine instinct Hort himself called special attontiun 
to a series of Western readings which he did not 
consider genuine, but wdiich for the liistory of the 
text were well worthy of note. The more thorough 
investigation of the iiistoi^ of the oldest transla¬ 
tions, especially the Vet. Lat. and the Vet. Syr., 
with which latter Mrs. l^ewis’s find at Sinai first 
made us aeqiiaiiite<l, has led to more and more 
attention being attached to them. Now it is clear 
tliat not only all the important variants were in 
existence before the 4th cent., but also that it wiis 
just tlie so-called Western text that was mo.st 
widely circulated in tlie 2nd century. In opnosi- 
tion to WH, a gieat niimlier of English scliolai'*, 
in particular F. C. Burkitt and J. R. Harris, with 
the Germans F. BIa.s.s, E. Nestle, etc., give this 
text, wliich was current from Carthage to Ede.ssa, 
the highest place, while others, like Jiilicher and 
Wellhausen, advocate an eclectic metluxl. And, 
indeed, the hi.story of the text can Ik* of service 
now only in making clear the later developments 
of the text. In most «uses, what it does is to bring 
US to a stop before the fact that two readings, 
equally witnessed and equally wide-spread, reach 
buck to the earliest time. If we are not .satisfied 
with a clioioe of two readings, or as.siime, like Blass, 
two editions by the Biblical author iiimself, then 
it is toe.xegetical considerations that w'e inu.st hwk 
for finality. Thus, the methoii which B. Weias has 
always advocated and practised has to be combined 
ivith the other one, hosed on the history of the text. 

In the matter of the OT, lower criticism was not 
so active. Here the tradition of tlie Synagogue 
was the guide. So early as the 2nd cent, this had 
fixed the consonantal text and its pronunciation 
(by oral traditions in the first instance) so firmly 
that it never altered. The so-called Massorah, 
which was committed to writing in the 8th to 10th 
cents, made an effort to attain an almost faultless 
multiplication and trculiiion of the text. Although 
the Oldest Hebrew MSS do not go lieyond the 9th 
cent. A.D., it is yet possible to maintoin that we 
poasess the text of the 2nd cent., and that it is 
to hand in print (Soncino, 1488, Brescia, 1494 
[Gerson]; Cornplutensian I’olyglot, 1514-17 ; Biblia 
Rabbinica Boinberaiana, ii.. Yen. 152^26). Even 
the collections of nunierous variants which B, 
Kennicott (1776-80) and de Rossi (1784-88) have 
brought together do not go beyond this Massoretic 
revision. On the other hand, the old tran.'^lations, 
especially the LXX, the Samaritan text, and several 
papyri of recent discovery, show that there was 
a pre-Massoretic text. While editors down to 
Delitz.seh-Baer and Ginsbur^ (1894) conceived their 
task to be the reproduction in the most exact form 
of the Massoretic text with all its delicacies of 
punctuation, the newest editions (Haupt, SBOT. 
1893 ff.; Kittel, BibL Heb,, 190^96) make it their 
aim, with the help of the versions and of conjec¬ 
ture, to reach an older text. How far that has been 
successful, and what value is to be attached to the 
LXX traditions, are still open questions. 

In the investigation of the ancient versions of 
the Bible, whoso value for textual criticism is 
increasing from day to day, excellent work has 
been done, especially by English scholars. There 
are, e.ff., the new Oxford e<litions; the Vulgate by 
J. Wordsworth and H. J. White (1889 if.), the 
Peshi^U by G. H. Gwilliam (1901), the Northern 
Coptic (Bohairic) NT by G. Homer (1898 ff.); 
while Cambridge provides us with the Septuagint 
by A. E. Brooke and N. McLean (1906 ff.), the Old 
Syriac Gospels by F. C. Burkitt (1904), the PeshitU 
Psalter by VV. E. Bames (1904), etc. 
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The main point, however, is that the claim of 
the Biblical text-critic is now recoi^iiized on all 
hands, and that criticism has almost entirely freed 
itself from the dogmatic prejudices which so long 
met it with opposition. It carries on its work 
bj a scientific method. Naturally in this par¬ 
ticular case, with the rich and complex nature 
of its materials, the method receives special 
application. It is to be regretted that this is 
often forgotten by philologists who labour upon 
the Bible. Yet the method remains entirely 
scientific, and in principle could be applied in any 
similar field of study. 

Literatdrb.—G regory, Scrivener, Nestle, von Soden (see 
II. 3 ) ; Hammond, Textual Criticiiin, 181)4 ; M. R. Vincent, 

A Uietory o/ the Textual Criticiem of the S'l\ 1809 ; Ke^on, 
Uandb. of Text. Crit. of the NT, 1901 ; E. Riiegg, Die N'niche 
Textkritik uit Laehmann, 1892; B. Weiss, Textkritik der 
Apocalj/pee, 1891, Hath. Brie/e, 1892, Paul. Briefe, 1896, and 
A’«anf/e/u?n, 1899; H. Strack, art. ‘Maasorah* In PRE* xii. 
393 : Chr. U, Ginsburg, Introd. to the Maseoretico-eritical ed. 
of the Ueb. Bible, 1897 ; R. Kittei, Uber die Nottoendigkeit und 
Jdbglichkeit einer neuen AttMoal>e der hebr. Bibel, 1901; Paul 
de Lagarde, AnkUndigung einer neuen Auegabe der grieeh. 
vberseUung dee AT, 1880; H. B. Swete, The OT in Gr., 
1887 ft., and Introd.\ 1902 ; A. Rahlfs, Septiuiginta-Studien, 
1904, 1907 ; W. Bousset, Teztkritieche Studien zum NT, 1894 ; 
E. von der Golta, ‘ Eine textkritische Arbeit des 10. bezw. 6. 
Jahrh.,* TU, new ser. ii. 4. 1899; S. Berger, Uiet. de. la 
Wulgate, 1893; P. Denifle, ‘ Die Handschriften der Blbel- 
korrektoriendee 13 Jahrh.,* Arch.f. Litt. u. Kirchengeeeh. dee 
Mittelaltere, Iv., 1888. 

3 . Higher criticism.—Along with the criticism 
of the text, and often hand in hand with it, there 
has alw'ays gone the literary and material criticism. 
It is not a modern discove^ ; only the methods 
have changed here also. The relation between 
the higher and w’hat is called the lower criticism 
i.s characteristic of the dill'erent periods. The 
awakening scientific consciousness attaches chief 
importance to the criticism of the text, while 
higher criticism comes afterwards. So long as 
science is bound by tradition and the dogma of 
the Church, it confines itself as much as possible 
to the former, and even tries to find in it the 
solution of higher literary problems. Modern 
instances mav be cited in A. Klostermann, Ed. 
Konig, and Fr. Blass. As soon, however, as it 
becomes free, it lays the stress upon the latter, 
without, however, neglecting those questions which 
arise in connexion with the text. 

Literary criticism finds its starting-point in the 
formation of the Canon itself. If the pre-condition 
of any book’s canonicity is its prophetic or 
apostolic origin, then the book itself and the 
tradition concerning it must be examined to dis¬ 
cover whether such origin can be claimed for it 
or not. The Muratorian Fragment, e.g.., denies 
canonicity to the Shephtrd of Hermas, because it 
is neither of prophetic nor of apostolic origin. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which Roman tradition 
rejected as anonymous, must come from Barnabas 
(Africa) or Paul himself (Alexandria) to secure 
recognition. This was the motive which prompted 
the gathering of literary information regarding the 
individual books of the Bible, such as Eusebius of 
Cicsarea in particular collected with great dili 
gence. In some cases this information found its 
way into the Bible MSS in the shape of prologues, 
titles, and subscriptions, and in a certain measure 
it kept alive all through the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of the origin of the books of the Bible, 
Its collection into the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus 
of Siena (t 1699) was done in this mediaeval spirit. 
It was with the same material that the Protestant 
theology of the 16th and 17th centuries worked, and 
even modem critical investigators cannot dispeni^ 
with tradition, however much they may subject it 
to examination. 

The criticism of the ancient Church preceded 
in the first place not upon literary and historical, 
but upon dogmatic considerations. It w*as from 


dogmatic motives that in Asia Minor the so-called 
Alogi ’ rejected all Johannine writings, that the 
Roman presbyter Gains declared the Apocalypse 
to have come from the hand of Cerinthus, and 
that Dionysius of Alexandria reached the fine 
conclusion—adopted among the very latest scholars 
—that there were two Johns working in Ephesus 
simultaneously. We have the clearest evidence 
of this in the casting aside of everything which 
came from the Twelve Apostles by Marcion, who 
combined with this the nypothesis of an inter¬ 
polation of the Gospel (Luke) and the Epistles of 
Paul. The repudiation of the OT also by Marcion 
and many Gnostics has a dogmatic basis in the 
lualism between the creating and the redeeming 
God, this being the 8 hai)e which the Pauline 
antithesis—law and grace—took among pagan 
Christians. Along wdth this we find all manner 
of stages, from ]»artial to complete recognition of 
the OT, often with very fine ditrerentiation of the 
contents according to their significance and value 
(Ptolemieus, Ep. to Flora ; llarnack, SB A IF, 1902). 

Criticism, how ewer, became more minute. Just 
as Marcion in his antitheses called attention to a 
great number of contradictions betw'een the OT 
and the NT {e.g. Is 45^ Lk f)«; Ex Lk 10 *; 
o 18^®^-), so inconsistencies in the NT 

it.sclf soon came to be observed. The Muratorian 
Canon and the Monarchian Prolo^es deal with 
the dillerences which mark the beginning and the 
end of the (iospels. The disparity between the 
two genealogies forms the subject-matter of a 
correspondence Indween Julius Africanus and 
Aristides (Euseb. HE i. 72ff., cf. F. Spitta, 1877). 
Eusebius deals with the various accounUs of the 
appearances of the risen Lord. It was the 
opponents of Christianitv who called attention to 
these dirticulties. The Jews questioned the Chris¬ 
tian proof from prophecy and the credibility of the 
Gospel tradition. There were also heathen philo¬ 
sophers like Celsus, and very notably Porpnyry, 
who declared the OT to be incredible and full of 
myths, and pointed out inconsistencies in the 
Gospels themselves. It is against Porphyry or 
Hierocles that the Apokritikos of Macarius Magnes 
is directed. Ecclesiastical theologians, who were 
os little capable of a real literary and historical 
sur\*ey as their opponents, were driven in this 
combat to a method of harmonizing, which at ail 
costs had to explain aw’ay those inconsistencies; 
and they prided themselves that they successfully 
accompfisned this task, by means of a mental in¬ 
genuity that was often surprising. One has the 
impression, it is true, that they did not feel any great 
certainty themselves, for instead of one explana¬ 
tion they often ofl'er a choice, or they smother the 
question at issue by abusing the malevolence of 
unbelief and doubt. This was the course taken 
by Augustine himself, w’hose de Consensu Evan- 
gelistarum is probably the best work which the 
ancient Church produced in this field (see iii. 40- 
60: the harmonizing of Jn 19'*, ‘the sixth hour,’ 
and Mk 15", ‘the third hour’). But Christian 
readers also observed difficulties—often very subtle 
ones—in reading their Bibles, and they demanded 
the explanation of them from their spiritual 
advisers. This is shown very clearly by Jerome’s 
correspondence with his lady friend in Rome, and 
later ny Alcuin’s interchange of letters. In this 
way there arose the rich literature of Biblical 
ErotapokriseiSf or Quaestioncs. So long as these 
critical questions were put in the faith that the 
inspired Scriptures were infallible and free from 
inconsistency, and in the blind trust that the 
theologians of the Church w’ere able to solve every 
problem of the kind that could arise, they were 
welcomed as a means of exercising and displaying 
the mental acumen of ecclesiastical theologiana 
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But >vlienever tlioso inconsistencies were seriously 
entertaineil tliey were at once condemned as 
heresy. 'Die Maniclneans, who continued the 
critical tradition of the Alarcionites, gave the 
Church most trouble in this matter, and they were 
followed by 1‘aulicians, Albigenses, and all the 
tendencies which were j^athered together under 
the name of CatharLsts. Even within the Church 
itself rationalistic views were to l)e found. In the 
Orb cent. Abbot Ilucbert of St. Maurice made fun 
of our Lord’s saying in Mt 11**—a piece of un¬ 
paralleled levity. In 1.376 the Parisian stinlents 
(U'clared that the C«osj)el, like other books, con¬ 
tained what was fabulous and false, but their 
thesis was immediately condemned by the bishop. 
Such frivolous criticism as this could not possess 
ftuy lasting elVeet. 

The Humanists introduced a new feature into 
criticism. They were no longer content only to 
hand down Patristic references, but they also— 
especially Laurentius Valla and Desiderius ferasmus 
{Annoiatiojics an»l —attached real 

importance to them. It is this that enables us 
to understand Carlstadt’.s criticism of the Canon 
(1520; K. A. Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons, 
1847, p. 291 IL)and the later treatment of the ques¬ 
tion by the Lutheran dogmatists from Chemnitz 
to Gerliard. Their distinction between canonical 
and deutero-canonioal books corresjKjnds generally 
to Eusebius’s homologiimena and aniilrgttmctui. 
Quite ditlereiit was Luther’.s position (se<? HI. 3 ). 
In his ease literary and historical considerations 
were entirel}' secondary. It was his personal faith 
that was the decisive element. The book.s which 
did not bear clear testimony to Christ he con¬ 
sidered non-apostolic. His principle wjis a purely 
religious, we may say dogmatic, valuation without 
any literary or historical considerations. Even in 
the same l)ook one verse might be apostolic in this 
sense and another not. According to this view, 
the old idea of the Canon a.s repre.senting the 
united authority of the A|>o.stles was lost sight of. 
It was the last step in what may be called the 
dissolution of the Canon. Luther himself, however, 
did not admit thi.s result, but identilied the prin¬ 
ciple upon which he procee<led with the literary 
method of the Fathers and the Humanists. His 
ow'n ojunion wuis that Hebrews, James, Jude, and 
the Apocalypse should be exclmled from the NT. 
There he drew a clear line. But he wa.s far too 
conservative and cautious to wish to press such a 
personal judgment upon other.s. He felt that he 
pos.se.s.sed the power and the right to make an 
alteration upon the Canon, but he left it as it was. 
Gradually the line which he ilrew disappeared, 
and the consciousness of any ditl’erence of value 
w ithin the Canon faded away. Later dogmati.st.s 
w ere unaware of it. Only the order w hich Luther’.s 
Bible follows bears witness, in its variation from 
tnulition, to the critical experiment of the re¬ 
former. 

The new period of Biblical critici.sni began about 
the middle of the 18th cent,, at the time of 
‘Enlightenment.’ The way was prepared for it 
on tlie one hand by the pains whicli Catholics 
expended to destroy faith in the infallibility of 
tlie Bible, the Protestants’ paper Pope, and on the 
other hand by the strictly .scientific method of 
investigation which was adopted by the Arminians. 
The new' feature was that it was no longer the 
traditions al)out the separate books that w'ere 
nuwle to speak, but the books them.selves. Ilichard 
Simon attacked the triis tworth ine.s.s of the Bible 
text; Astruc, Louis XlV.’s physician, by his dis¬ 
cover of the two strata distinguishes! by separ¬ 
ate Divine names in the Pentateuch, assailed the 
ordinary view of the origin of the books of the 
Bible. The hypothesis of the tAvo sourc/es wets 


taken over later by the Protestants, and furthei 
developed and extemled. Ilgen ami Hupfeld (1863) 
di.scovered the 2nd Elohist. Deuteronomy was dis 
entangled, and finally J E P and I)t were found 
to have undergone a series of redactions. In 
spite of its great significance for the understanding 
of Lsraels religious development, the dispute os to 
the age of these sources between the school of 
Ewald and that of Keuss, Graf, and Wellhauseii, 
in which the latter emerged victorious, is quite 
a .secondary matter compared w'ith the fact 
that the gradual growth of the Pentateuch from 
dillbrent sources and strata ranging over centuries 
is acknow'ledged generally. Even such conserva¬ 
tive theologians in Germany as the late Franz 
Delitz-sch, Ed. Kdnig, and iL Struck no longer 
refuse to admit this tact. In Scotland, Robertson 
Smith was the pioneer. So much progres.s has 
now l)een made that not only does Haupt’s 
‘ Rainbow' Bible’ (1893 fl.) bring the various sources 
before the eyes of all w'ho are versed in Hebrew, 
but learnea and popular new' translations like 
tlio>e of Kautzsch (18!M), Kuenen, Hooykaas, 
Rosters, and Oort (1897 fb) exhibit them al.so to 
the l:iity. Upholders of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch are almost entirely dumb, wmile 
books like Schlatter’s Kinleitung in die Bihel 
(Calw, 18S9, 3rd ed. 1901), which come from and 
are intended for evangelical circles, set forth the 
principles of this criticism as the result of the 
atest investigation. 

Naturally this did not stop at the Pentateuch. 
The methoii spread automatically to the other 
historical books of the OT. Tho.se same sources 
of w’hich we have spoken include Jo.shua also, 
while in the case of Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
the conditions are largely similar. The prophetical 
book.H, especially Isaiah, but also some of tlie 
Minor Prophets, lajar evidence that the}’ are not 
unities ; so, too, the poetical Iwoks, Job, Ecclesi¬ 
astes (Siegfried), Proverbs. The ‘ Psalms of 
David’ them.selvca confess that they do not all 
come from his [pen, and the fact w'a.s alway.s 
recognized. Thewiore of Mojpsuestia in his day 
connected some of them with [iriuces of the 
Maccaba-an dynasty. Tlie systematic investimi- 
tioii of ditl’erent collections, strata, and dates le<l 
to the conclusion that there was as little of David 
in the Psalms as there was of Moses in the 
Pentateuch. The re.sults of OT criticism are in 
mutters of detail (juite fluctuating. The revision 
of iilea-s alsnit the develo[pment of Israel’s religion, 
which we owe to the comparative history of 
religion, will lead to many moditi<’ation.s (Br. 
Baentsch, Aliirt'ieninl. u. isruelit. Monotheismwi, 
1906). But the nece.ssity for critici.sni and the 
method w'hich is to be followed are establi.shed 
(E. Kautz.sch, Abriss der Gesrh. doi A T Uchrifturns 
[a supnlement to his translation], 1894). 

In tl le field of the NT, w hich has been separating 
itself from the OT more and more for a century, 
the topic Avliich has received most investigation 
since 1750 has been the Synoptic problem. So far 
as any literary relationship between the Go.spel« 
was thought of in former times, the view most 
widely taken w’os that of St. Aumistine, that the 
order observed in the Canon was also the historical 
order. With astonishing ra[)i<Uty, however, various 
possibilities were now put to the test: ( 1 ) the use 
of the oldest Gospel by more recent ones, ( 2 ) a 
common source, and (3) independent use of oral 
tradition. Gr^ually a combination of these 
various hypotlieses emerged as the only possible 
solution, viz. the use of Mark by Matthew and 
Luke, witii the addition of a common source, and 
much drawn from oral tradition. In matters of 
detail this leaves room for any number of sug¬ 
gestions, and science can haraly come to any 
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definite conclusion, because no explanation can 
be found to clear up the whole q^uestion. But tlie 

f >rinci^)le has been found, and will never a^ain be 
ost sight of. In regard to the rest of the NT 
books, it was questions of genuineness that 
exercised critics until the niidtlle of the 19th 
century. What had to be proved, in the first place, 
was the claim of the various books to canonicity, 
i.e. their genuineness, integrity, and trustworthi¬ 
ness. Rationalistic critics conlmcd their attention 
to single and often very external points. Schleier- 
macher and his school made a real advance in the 
literary method. But it was Baur that first 
achieved a general conception of the significance 
of each book from a consideration of the place 
which it filled in the general development of 
primitive Christianity. Subsequent examination 
proved Baur’s conception to be false, resting, os 
it did, upon Hegel’s philosophical scheme of the 
movement of idea.8 through tliesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis. The con(;eption of the separate books 
as having l>een written with the express intention 
of making them etVective factors in the contest 
between the Church parties is now given up. 
What is left, however, is the necessity for dealing 
with < ach individual book as a whole, and finding 
out the part which it played in a great develop¬ 
ment. The method which was followed by Baur 
(and still by Hultzmann), of starting from the 
criticism of the Canon, has yielded more and more 
to the literary method (Iteuss, .liilicher, Kriiger, 
von Soden). The great advance from the scientific 
j»oint of view consists in the fact that Biblical 
criticism has attained the greatest possible freedom 
from all dogmatic prepossessions. Externally this 
is shown in the fact that the question of genuine¬ 
ness is now discussed quite calmly, conservative 
theologians occasionally denying it, while critical 
theologians often maintain it or jironounce a non 
l\(juet. Recent criticism also speaks freely of 
dili'erent sources, and propounds theories of inter¬ 
polation or some similar literary attempt at 
solution. Baur held only the four chief Pauline 
epistle.s to be genuine, but now the majority of 
them (eight to ten) are recognized. It has to be 
atlmitted that the integrity of 2 Cor. is still keenly 
disputed. The radical criticism of the Dutch 
school, which repudiates all the apostolic epistles, 
finds as little 8U[»port as that of the few who desire 
at any price to maintain the genuineness of all. 
The Acts of the Apostles is everywhere handled 
upon the theory of dili'erent sources, though the 
methods ditl'er much in detail. How much vigour 
used to be spent on the discussion of the genuine- 
ne.ss, the Johannine origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
and the Revelation et contra! At the present 
time we have an increasing number of attempts to 
show that neither is a unity. Undoubtedly this 
search for rents or joinings, these outvying 
theories of sources and interpolations, may become 
to some extent unnaturnl. But in the meantime 
they form the most valuable instrument we have 
—an instrument which is not yet by an v means 
worn out. 

LmwATUR*.—The Ancient Church; K. J. Neumann, Hip- 
polytus von Rom, 1902, p. 144 ff. 

The Middle Aifes: H. Reuter, G'wcA. der rtlig. Aufkicirung 
im MitieRilter, 1876-77. 

Recent times: T. K. Cheyne, The Fonnder^ of OT Criticism, 
1893; W. Robertson Smith, see I. i; H. Holzinc:cr, EinUit, 
in den Hexateuch, 1893 ; C. A. Brigg^s, The Uiglx f Ctnt. of the 
Hexateuch, 1893 (Srd ed. 1S97); Baron Fr. von Hugel (Cath.), 
The Hist. Method and the Documents of the Hexateuch, 1898; 
J. Orr, The Problem of the OT, 1907; W. G. Jordan, Bibl. 
Criticism and M^em Thought, 1909; H. S. Nash, The Hist, of 
the Higher Crit. of the NT, New York, 1900; L. PuUan, NT 
Criticism, 1907: H. Holtxmann, Lehrb. der Einkit. in das 
NT*, 1807; A. JUllcher, An Introd. to the NT, Eng. tr., Lend. 
1904; B. Weiss, Manual of Introd. to the NT, Eng. tr., Edin. 
1887-88; Th. Zahn, Introd, to NT, Eng. tr., Edln. 1909. 

4. Exegesis.— All criticism, higher and lower, 


is ultimately only a means to the correct under¬ 
standing of the text. It is a serious mistake to 
suppose, 08 has sometimes been done, that criti¬ 
cism is an end in itself. Literary criticism is a 
part, a very important part, of exegesis as it is 
now understood, just as allegory was its most 
imj^rtant feature in former times. 

vVe have already learned that the Christian 
Church found elaborate exegetical methods to 
hand, and have seen how she provided these with 
new aims. The allegorical rnetho<l, which the 
Stoics developed ami the Jews of Alexandria 
applied to the OT, discovered a hidden and pro¬ 
found meaning, such as was alone W’orthy of tlie 
old conception of God and His Spirit, and this 
meaning, often with the utmost disregard for the 
plain sense of the words, it tried to establish by all 
kinds of artifices. In contra-distinction to philo¬ 
sophical speculations wliich disregarded history, 
Christianity was by its whole nature bound up in 
history. The notion of nrophecy and fulfilment 
took the place of the Platonic noumenon and 
ihninoincnon. Thus it comes about that the 
listoiy' of Cliristiaii exegesis is a continual conflict 
between a liistorical interpretation and the old 
allegorical method. The Gnostics, who were the 
first real exegetes and wrote commentaries to the 
OT and the NT, fell under tlie influence of this 
latter method in its most marked form. The 
Gosjxil dealt not wdth the earthly life of Jesus, but 
with events in the supramundane world. Heracleon 
understood the saying that Jesus went down to 
CHpernaum (Jn as referring to the de.scent of 
the aeon Christus from the region of light into this 
material world. Among the twelve apostles the 
traitor Judas was the lowest of the tAvelve aeons, 
and his fall brought the world of sense into being. 
At the same time, the Ajxilogists adopted a metliM 
of interpretation which reminds us of the exegesis 
of Palestinian Rabbinism and early Christianity, 
mainly in the form of fulfilment of prophecy. It 
was reserved for the theologians of Alexandria to 
remove this contradiction by maintaining the 
rightfulne.ss of both methods, considering them, 
however, to represent two separate stages. In 
especial there was Origen’s brilliant formula that, 
as man contains body, soul, and spirit, so exegesis 
shows the strictly verbal, the moral, and the 
mystical senses, challenging, supplementing, and 
qualifying one another. This theory of the 
^eatest thinker and Biblical scholar in the ancient 
Church continued to dominate exegesis. He him¬ 
self, however, did not always put it into practice, 
and there were very few of his followers who had 
the capacity to do so. The majority of them made 
his allegorical method a means of coaxing from the 
text things which it did not contain at all. The 
interpretation of the parables provides an instance. 
No regard was had for the simple hortatory lesson 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan. The parable 
was tlie representation of Christ's own work of 
salvation from the Fall to the Judgment-Day. 
There were some who went further in this direction 
tlpin others. Origen’s .school contained a Pani- 

S hilus and a Eusemus as well as the great Cappa- 
ocians. The Alexandrians w'ere the keenest 
allegorizers. At the same time they were spiritu¬ 
alists in regard to the eschatology of the ancient 
Church, while a section of Christian theologians 
(Nepos, Methodius) accepted it literally. More 
important was the exegesis of Lucian’s school. 
The.se Antiochenes wrote Greek, but there was 
evidently a Semitic element in them. They 
understood Syriac and Hebrew and had sympathy 
with Rabbinical exegesis. Thus in the case of 
Diodorus of Tarsus and his greater pupil Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, exegesis is much less allegorical 
than typologicfd (though the two are always inter- 
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woven), and (xaasioiially it becoinea almost wholly 
hist-orical in method. 

As this Antioehene school acquired much 
influence in the Greek Church throu^jdi the great 
preacher Chrysostom, wliose expositions were 
miite unfettered b}’ school tradition, so through 
Theodore, the interpreter xar’ assuine<l 

- supreme influence among tJio Syrian 
Nestorians. We are astonishe<l to flu«i among 
these in the late Midtile Ages excellent coninicn- 
tators like Isodad and others, while the Mononhy- j 
sites followed the Alexan<lriaii traditions. Bar- : 
Uebrapus, in exegesis as in politics, approximates to , 
both. The school of Antiocli gained influence also 
in the West. The much used Instituta regularui 
divhiae legis of Junilims are reprinluctions of the ; 
lectures of Paul of Nisibis.* Ambrose was a j 
faithful follower of Origen; and Augustine, in spite i 
of his more practical Latin nature, which ma<le iiim j 
akin to the Syrians, resemhled him greatly. He 
has laid down the principles which he followed in 
Doctriiia Cht istuina. Tychonius and Kucherius 
wrote text-books on the allegorical metho<l. But 
it was Jerome who, under the direct influence of 
Rabbinical exegesis, and a verbal understanding of 
the original, brought about the chmige from the 
method of Origen and the Cappadocians to an 
exegesis that fixed the verbal or gramniatitvil 
sense and made interpretation historical. In 
ractice, it must he admittcHi, he iiimself fell short; 
ut the efl’ect of his influence is to Ihj seen in the . 
fact that the We.st has never quite ceas«;d to be I 
alive to the signilicance of a verUal and historical : 
exegesis. In general, in the ^Middle Ages there , 
was a much more active exegetical movement 
among the Latins than among tlie Greeks. In the 
6th cent, there began the period of caiejiae, that 
U to say, exegetical compilationa from various 
authors. At first the authors were named; then 
the names were omitted; the excerpts were 
connected by some suitable phrases, aud then the 
Byzantine compiler placed nis name before the 
result. It may be said without fear of contra¬ 
diction, that since the time of Justinian hardly a 
new exegetical thought has found exjuession—at 
least in the way of sound interpretation. The 
same conditions prevailed in the >Ve.st until the 
12th century. The Carlovingian commentators 
give nothing of their own, and make a formal 
excuse when, once in a way, they venture to a<ld 
something to the authority of the P’athcrs. These 
commentaries, destitute of any spark of individ¬ 
uality, ditler from one another only in the way in 
which they combine Ambro.se, Augustine, Jerome, 
Pelagius, etc. Ultimately, however, the specula¬ 
tions of scholasticism infused new life even into 
exegesis. The Patristic exegesis was displaced by 
a dialectic methotl. The theory of the fourfold 
sense of scripture became developed : 


’ certain philological element fostered by Jerome's 
! works, especial!}' his Interpret utionomin um hcoratc- 
i orum, and Isidore’s Etymolugica, though now and 
' a''^ain h}' an inde|>endent acquaintance w'lth the Ian- 
, guat'^e. As a great many of the monasteries taught 
Greek, so we find an oeeasional Hebrew seliolar, 
controversies with the Jews making a knowledge 
of Hebrew neccssniY (Sam. Berger, Quani noidutin 
li)igu(te Hebrttic'ie hahuerint Chnstiafii inedii (BVi 
tern paribus in Gttllui, 189.'1). Roger Bacon (fc. 
T2i)'J) was an excellent philologist. He found fault 
with the scliolastic exegesis of his time, hecau.se 
it contined itself to diuisiones per inembrn vttria, 
after the manner of artists, forced concordances 
after the manner of jurists, and rhythmic conson¬ 
ances after the manner of the grammarians {Opus 
min, 323). It resulted probably troni the contro¬ 
versy with the Rabbinical exegesis that Nicolaus 
of Lyra (f 1340), the Minorite, first set up the prin¬ 
ciple of literalism in complete clearness, though, 
indeed, his acceptance of a duplex sensus literalis 
became a side-uoor to allegorical interpretation. 
Knowleilge of the Rabbinical exposition increa.sed 
through Jew'ish converts like Paul of Burgos, and 
therewith al.so the doubt as to the sole accuracy 
of the Patristic exegesis. 

Here, now', we meet with the Reformation 
exegesis, whose principle was that tJie literal 
sense was the only right one. The new religious 
principle of confidence in the revealed Goti over¬ 
came the Neo-Platonic delight in mystery. Tlie new 
intere.st wliich Humanism awakened in the original 
languages also heli)€d (Reuchiin, Erasmus). Its 
ellect i.s seen in Melanchthon and Calvin more 
than in Luther, to whom the religiou-s motive w as 
always the deciding one. It ha.s to be said that 
exege-sis did nut by any means free itstdl at once 
from the cu.HU)m ot c'enturies. The exam)>le of the 
Fathers produced an after-efiect, and all the more 
so since exegesis continued to l>e prejMmderatingly 
interested in dogma or edification. However 
diligently exegetes laboured, systematic interests 
held the first place in the orthodox j>eriod, and the 
exposition of Pietism aimed always at i)ractical 
edification. Rationalism, which read the Bible no 
longer as God’s word, but as the product of human 
composition, arrived, in theory at least, at a 
purely historical exege.sis, whose aim was to 
establish clearly what the author really meant by 
his w’ords. In the working out of this, however, 
it came to grief, and indeed fell into the mistake of 
nioilernizing. It could not think of the Biblical 
authors as le.ss enlightened than it prided iUell on 
being. It was only last century tliat historical 
exegesis came to be practised ; and at the close of 
the century it was practised to excess in the eft'ort 
to exhibit the views of the Biblical writers with 
archaic realism, and to render as clear as possible 
the dillerence between the ideas of then and now. 


* litera i^^e.sta docet; quid credas allegoria; 
moral is rjiiid agas ; ({uo tenda.H anagogia ; 

and it was carried into practice w ith almost painful 
consequences. For example, Lk 2^* means (1) verb¬ 
ally, that Jesus was circumcised on the 8th day 
(the best time for the operation), (2) allegorically, 
the eight parts of Holy Scripture, (3) morally, the 
eight stages of repentance, (4) anagogically, the 
octave of the R^urrection, the eight ages of 
the world, the eight blessing of future salvation 
aur. 13). This method, like that of the 
Eabbis, thinks nothing of placing the most varied 
and often contradictory interpretations side by side. 
They are gathered in from all quarters, and the 
more the Mtter, provided only that by a good 
pc^rtitio the appearance of some system is main¬ 
tained. At tne same time there is preserved a 

* Klhn, Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junitiui A/rieaniu eUs 
Msesgeien, 1880 


Exegesis received a tremendous impulse. Every¬ 
where great enterprises were called into lift, 
chiefly by the collaboration of several exegetes. 

Exegesis still exhibits the greatest possible 
differences in dealing with the text, but the 
principle that the meaning is to be reached by 
means of a grammatico-historical exegesis is being 
more firmly established. It cannot fail to become 
more widely recognized, moreover, that such an 
exegesis needs no supplementing to become 
theological. To explain the Bible historically 
means to grasp and expound it in its spirit, and 
the spirit of the Bible is religious. It is matter of 
rejoicing that this idea is gaining ground among 
exegetes, and we may rejoice too in the fact that 
more attention is given now than formerly to 
form, and that, following Herder’s successful start, 
fiesthetic questions receive consideration. At the 
same time the beauty of the Bible wiU never 
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reveal ita chief aspect. Tiieologicai exegesis has 
rather to learn from the general investigation of 
the history of religions. When the old conception 
of inspiration is given up, it follows that in the 
domain of exegesis the isolating of the Bible in 
regard to language and subject-matter must cease. 
As the OT cannot be understood without the study 
of Babylonian texts, so in the NT regard must be 
had not only to the 01 ’, but also to profane sources. 
Ueligious ideiis are to l)e followed up in their general 
development in the history of humanity and not 
only of Israel. What we find peculiar to the 
Bible has t<j be observed as careiully as what it 
possesses in common with other sources. Exegesis 
IS not to be dissolved into isolated studies in 
religious history ; it must make its aim the under¬ 
standing of the religious personalities which speak 
to us in these writings as bearers of Divine revela¬ 
tion. 

It would take us too far to add to this sketch of 
exegesis a detailed survey of individual exegetes 
and their services. Much of the Patristic work is 
lost. A beginning has just been made in the task 
of recovering these older works from excerpts 
made by succeeding ages {e.a. Apollinaris of 
Laodit^ea, H. Lietzrnann, 1904 ; Petrus of Laodicea, 
G. Heinrici, 1908; Titus of Bostra, J. Sicken- 
berger, 1901, cf. C. H. Turner in HDB, ext. vol. 
484If.) in connexion with the investigation of 
medijeval compilations (Heinrici, art. ‘ Catenen ’ in 
iii. 75411'.; H. Lietzmanu, CaUnen^ 1897; 
Karo-Eietzmann, Catenaruin Grate. Catalogus^ 
1902; M. Die Prophetenkateneriy 1899; 

J. Sickenberger, ‘Die Lukaskatene des Niketas 
von Herakleia,’ TU, new ser., vii. 4, 1902; A. E. 
Schonbach, Ober einige Evangdienkonunentare des 
MitUlalters^ 1903 [.bTEAlK, cxlvi.]; Ed. Kiggen- 
bach, ‘ Die alteaten latein. Kommentare zum 
Hebraerbrief,’ in Zahn’s Forschungen, viii. 1 , 1907 ; 
J.Hi\u9>s\eiteT,Victorin von Pettau, 1900; A.Souter, 

‘ The Commentary of Pelagius on the Epp. of Paul,’ 
1907 [Proceedings of the Brit. Acad, ii.j; H. L. 
Kamsay, ‘ Le Comraentaire de Tapocalypse par 
Beatus de Liebana,’ in RHLR, 1902). ISotwith- 
standing all investigation, the greatest part will re¬ 
main lost. On the Glossa ordinariaoi Walafrid 
Strabo, the authoritative text-book of medheval 
exegesis, and the commentaries of Nicolaus of 
Lyra, which were often printed together with the 
Gio.s'sa, see Ed. Reuss and R. Schmid in PRE^ xx. 
790, xii. 28. A bibliography of mcKlem exegetical 
literature would need a volume to itself. 

In place of the old collections ofCri/icf^ocrif 1660) 
and the Synopses of M. Polus (1669) and Starke 
(1733 ff.), we have in Germany, for the OT, specially 
the Biblical commentary of Keil and Delitzsch 
(1861 ff.) and the short commentary of Strack and 
Zhckler (188411'.), both conservative. From the 
critical standpoint we have Hitzig’s short text-book 
(Knobel, Dilimann, etc., 1841 ff.), now superseded 
by the commentaries of Nowack (1892IF.) and of 
Marti (1897 If.). For the NT we have Meyer’s critical 
and exegetical commentary (1832), still a standard 
work in its new editions (by B. Weiss, Wendt. 
Heinrici, and others), and de Wette’s short exegetical 
handbook (1836If.), superseded by Holtzraann’s 
short commentary (1889), which has itself been 
supplement^ by Lietzmann’s essentially philo¬ 
logical text-boot (1906). A more conservative 
commentary began to be published by Zahn in 
1903 flf. Of a more practical nature are the Bible- 
works of Josias Bunsen (1868 ff.) and J. P, Lange 
(1857ff.); recently J. Weiss (1906). England has 
the SpeakePi Commentary (1871ff.)i the Pulpit 
Commentary, by Dean Spence and J. S. Exell 
(1880 ff.), the International Critical Commentary, 
edited by Driver, Plummer, Briggs (1896ff.), and 
Robertson NicolFs ExposUoPt Bible (1896 ff.). 


France htw the tine unified work of Ed. Reuss, 
La Bible (1874-81). Catholicism has to add to the 
Cursus Beriptarae Sanctae, by the Jesuits Comely, 
Knabenbaucr, and liuiuineiauer (1886tf.), some¬ 
thing a little more iiKjdern in the Manuel Bihlique 
by Vigouroux (1881 If.). 

Litkraturb.—E d. Reuss, Ge»ch. der h. Schriften des 
1887, pp. 674-(579 ; L. Diestel, Gesch. des AT in der ehristl. 
Kirche, 1869; H. Holtzmann, ‘Das Problem der Gesch. def 
Auslegung' (Ueidelberger Festschrift, 1880): G. Heinrici, art. 

* Herhieneutik,’ in PliK^ vii. 718-760; F. W. Farrar, Uist. 
of Inierpretatum {BL, 1886)^^1880; G. H. Gilbert, Interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bible, 1908 ; H. Dechent, Herder und die aesthet. 
Betrachtung der A. Schrift, 1004 ; Eb. Schrader, Die Keilin- 
schrifien vnd das AT, 3r<l ed. by H. Zimmern and H. 
Winckler, 1903; A. Jeremias, Dcu AT irn Lichte des alien 
Orients'^, 1906, Bahylonisches im NT, IOO.t ; H. Gunkel, 
Zum reliiiionsgeschichtl. V'erstuadnis drH A Y’, 1903; E. von 
Dobschhtz, I>er gegenirurtige Stand der ST Kxegest, liMKl; 
J. Weiss, hie Aiifgabcn der NT Wissenschaft, 1908. 

5 . Biblical sciences.—Exegesis presupposes the 
subshliary sciences of philology and arcnajology, 
and includes the general, historicol, and systematic 
study of the Bii)le ’8 contents. In this sense the 
Biblical sciences have always existed, although the 
strictly scientific metliod is a modern achievement. 

It is easy to undervalue the scientific labours 
of the e,arly (’hurch upon the Bible. It is true 
that these were often of an elementary character, 
and not devoid of the element of fancy. We 
posse.s.s an instance of this in the explanation of 
Biblical names in the OS (ed. Lagarde, 1870, * 1887), 
which, though ultimately traceable to Philo, is 
probably rightly considered the work of Origen. 
It is preserved only in Gr. excerpts, and in the 
Lat. revision by Jerome. Eusebius’s Biblical topo¬ 
graphy, also translated by Jerome, is of the same 
kind {Eusebius' Works, vol. iii., by Klostermann, 
1904). Here, alongside of monstrosities like the 
Hebrew derivation of Latin proper names (Pilatus = 
voh .id), we find excellent geographical notes. All 
through the Mid<lle Ages these explanations of 
names were considered such valuable aids to alle¬ 
gorizing, that the two translations by Jerome were 
usually bound up with the Bible. Many of the 
homilies presup^se the use of alphabetically 
arranged collections of texts such as we find in 
concordances. The concordance which was organ¬ 
ized in the 13th cent. (c. 1243) by Paris theologians 
under the lead of Hugo of St. Caro, and after¬ 
wards revised and improved by Franc. Luca, Hub. 
Phalesius, Balth. Tournaire, Dutripon, etc., was 
certainly not the first attempt of the kind. Frag¬ 
ments of even a Coptic work of this kind are 

5 reserved (Pleyte and Boeser, Manttscrits Copies du 
iuste . . . d Leyde, 1897 ; O. von Lemm, Kopt. 
Misc. Hi. 4-7). 

Aids of a mnemonic kind to the understanding 
of the Bible were sought with special diligence. 
This puri^se was served by the Synopsis ScHpt. 
Sacrae, A\mich may perhaps nave come from Chr}'- 
sostom himself, and by many of the capitulationes. 
The Hypomnesticon of the so-called Josephus 
Christianus contains all that was considered worthy 
of remark [PG cvi.). The most curious work of 
this kind is the Caena Cypriani, probably a Gallic 
product of the 6 th cent., revised by Rabanus 
Maurus about 840 (ed. liarnack, TU, new ser., 
iv. 3, 1899). The Middle Ages made both Gr. and 
Lat. versus memoriales, in which the contents of 
the different books and various Biblical questions 
were contained. In the 15th cent, what was called 
the Ars Memorandi appeared m the form of a 
block-print. This whole material requires to be 
thoroughly collected and investigated. 

We have already dealt with the literary material 
and its tradition. On the one hand, tnere were 
the Church History of Eusebius (tr. by Rufinus) 
and Jerome’s de yiris illustribus, to which must 
be added the pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis Scr. S ., 
and also Isidore of Seville’s Prooemiorum liber and 
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dt Ortu et Obitu Patrmn, On the other hand, 
there were the Prologues {vxoO^tjeis, argumenta, 
prarfationcs). In this way there was produced 
a work similar to the Jewish Massorah, equally 
anonymous, indefinite in date, CTowing with time, 
and Huctiiatinff in tradition. Under the name of 
* Kuthalius,’ the portion referring to Paul, the 
Acts, and the Cath. Epp. has received special 
attention and investigation, though without as yet 
quite definite results. What tlie ancients called 
(IffayoTfi) rAj OcLas ypa<f>ds {e.g. Adrianos, c. 430) does 
not correspond to what we understand by Biblical 
introduction. It was what we should now find in 
some handbook on Biblical hermeneutic. It be¬ 
longed to the same class as the Instiluta requlnria 
divinae legis of .Junilius Africanus, who lived in 
Constantinople and took them from tlie lectures of 
Paul of Nisibis ( 5 ol), the Liber de VII regulis of 
the Donatist Tychonius Afer, Aug^istine’s de Doc- 
trina Christianay bk. iii., tlie Formulie Spiritalis 
Intellegentine of Eucherius of Lyons, and similar 
interpretative works. 

Biblical liistory, in spite of its importance for 
teaching (see V. 3 ), did not receive scientific treat¬ 
ment in the older period. Mingled with general 
history, it appears in the form of chronicles by 
Hippolytus, Junilius Africanus, Eusebius, Hiero¬ 
nymus, and many others. For the purpose of 
apologetics, Augustine put .sacred and profane 
history side by side in his great work, dc. Civitnte 
Dei. The unified presentation of tradition, with 
some additions from universal history, and here 
and there a critical note upon various attempts at 
harmonizing, was best found in the Historia scholas- 
tica of the Paris teacher, Petrus Comestor (f 1179), 
and the Speculum hutoriale of Vincent of Beauvais 
(c. 1264). The Lives of Je.sus, which increased so 
much in number towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, belong entirely to the literature of devo¬ 
tion. The most widely circulated of such Lives was 
the Vita Jesu Christi, by the Carthusian Ludolf of 
Saxony (c. 1330). The Biblical theology which 
Roger Bacon demanded, in contrast to the scholastic 
sentences, reinaineil a pious wish. 

It was not till within modern times that Biblical 
sciences actually appeared. Their cradle was found 
in Holland among the Arminians. It was there 
that the great foundation compilations were 
made both in clas-sical and in Biblical philology 
and archieology. For the study of the Hebrew 
language Reuchlin’s labours provided the start 
(15i»6), and his work was extended mainly by the 
elder Buxtorf (t 1G29; Thesaurus Grammaticus 
and Lexicon). From the Dutchman, Alb. Schultens 
(t 1750), Johann Dav. Michaelis (t 1791) took over 
the comparative method. In the w’ork of Ge.senius 
(t 1842) this combined with the statistical to pro¬ 
duce a system which wa.s considered a pattern for 
long. Then J. Olshausen (f 1882) and, above all, 
B. Stade (t 1907) applied the historical method 
developed by Germanic philology to the study of 
Hebrew with the greatest success. In the case of 
the NT the Biblical philology of Georg Pasor 
(t 1637, Franecker), SaL Gla.ssius (tl656, Jena), 
and Joh. Jakob Wetstein (t 1754, Amsterdam) 
was again taken up by Emesti’s school at Leipzig, 
and reached in the Grammar of J. B. Winer (1822) 
and Grimm’s Lexicon (1867) a position which it 
maintained till the knowledge of Hellenistic pop¬ 
ular speech, made possible by the new papyrus 
discoveries, widened the horizon (A. Dei.ssmann, 
Bibelstudien, 1895, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, Licht 
vom Osteuy 1908). In the 19th cent, the Erlangen 
school and H. Cremer renewed the attempt to 
isolate the language of the Bible as much as pos¬ 
sible, but this newest turn made the idea of 
philologia sacra impossible. Classical philologists 
now work in competition with theologians in this 


fieltl (F. Blass, Grammatiky 1896; E. Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosay 1898 ; Thumb, Die griech, 
Sprache im Zeitalter des HellenismuSy 1901). In 
regard to phusica sacrUy the course has been the 
same. The Ilierozoicon of Sam. Bochart (f 1667) 
and similar compilations still show us the transi¬ 
tion from the manual of science based upon 
revelation to the modern arclneological metuod 
which w'e find in our new'er Bible dictionaries. 
Biblical arclueology has won its way from a col¬ 
lection of scholarly ob.servations to a unified 
presentation of the subject, made possible by the 
idea of evolution, to which we owe the fact that 
archieology has become a fruitful subject of study 
for the history of religion. 

It is owing to the activity of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and the lleut.scher Pal&stina- 
Verein that Biblical geography, formerly a mere 
collection of travel-notes, is coming to form a 
systematic and complete discipline, showing how 
to appraise the witnesses of tradition by reference 
to local conditions (Fr. Buhl, 1896). Geography is 
thus becoming an important aid to Bible history, 
which is no longer content merely to repeat traiii- 
tion or even to criticize tradition, but is gradually 
winning its way to a general view of tne actual 
historical development, with its motive powers, 
including persons as well as ideas. In this process 
naturally the unity of the Biblical point of view is 
more and more lost sight of. We have the History 
of the People of Israel (Ewald, Renan), or, more 
accurately, Israeliti.sh and Jewish History (Well- 
hausen). Distinct from that, there are the History 
or the Life of Jesus (Keim, P. W. Schmidt, B. 
Weiss, and many others), and the History of 
Aiwstolic and post-Apostolic Times (Weizsiicker, 
Knopf, McGilfert, Vernon Bartlet). The Middle 
Ages did not altogether reject secular evidence, 
and now the bringing of Biblical history into the 
frame of general history is a principle. The* back¬ 
ground acquires increasing significance through the 
Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian discoverie.s and 
the clearer know leiige whicli we possess of Judaism 
and Hellenism in NT times, and threatens, under 
the influence of the modem positive treatment of 
history, almost to overshadow the really important 
features. By way of reaction, w’e have the treat¬ 
ment of the ‘ history of salvation ’ by itself. 

A greater degree of advance than in those Biblical 
subsidiary scdences is to be observed in the two 
comprehensive disciplines which in the academic 
studies of our time near the traditional names of 
‘Biblical Introduction’ and ‘Biblical Theology.’ 
It was the 18tb cent, that first transformed tliese 
into the independent sciences which they now are, 
through an entire re-arrangement, in toe spirit of 
historical criticism, of the material received from 
the Middle Ages and orthodox theology. From 
scattered traditions concerning the Biblical books 
and their authors there arose the historico-critical 
introduction to the OT and the NT by the sub¬ 
jection of the material to external and internal 
critici.sm. The Scriptures themselves were carefully 
examined to discover how far they corresponded 
with traditional views about them. This negative 
procedure, which was due to the dogmatic con¬ 
sideration of canonicity, was supers^ed by the 
literary method (see above, 3 ), which acknowledges 
the Scriptures to be part of a great development. 
In this held the distinction between canonical and 
uncanonical books remains more and more outside 
consideration (see the collections of the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphio books of the OT by Kautzsch, 
1900, and of the NT Apocrypha by Hennecke, 
1904; the splendid editions of R. H. Charles and M. 
R. James ; Budde’s History of Hebrew Literature^ 
1907; the Histories of old Christian Literature 
by A. Hamack, 1893, and G. Kruger, 1896). Con- 
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trariwise on the philoloj^ical aide, the Jcwisli- 
Chriatian literature is given a place in the gerieral 
literatureof the Orient and Gree(‘e(von\Vilanio\vitz, 
in Kulturder Grqemvart, i. 8'-^, 1907 ; Gunkel,iV>. i. 7). 

The Bo-called ^liblical theology, which originated 
in the collection of jiassagea to prove dogma, first 
became an independent study as a system of 
lUblical dogma urged by Pietism, in oi)|)osition to 
tlie scholastic dogma of orthodoxy. Soon it began 
to draw historical distinctions (OT and NT and 
then their various parts), and developetl into a 
representation of the various Biblical systems of 
doctrine. Hegel’s nhilosophy taught us to see 
therein a complete aeveloi)inent. Thus we arrive 
at the mo<lern study of the religious history of 
Israel and Judah and early Clnistianity, the 
doctrinal element being more and more con¬ 
sciously subordinated to the study of pious feeling 
and its etl'ects in the life and thought of men. 
In place of the Divine story of revelation, wo find 
a history of human piety and pious ideas. In 
view of the current conception of science, this is 
unavoidable. But faith is always at liberty to 
recognize in such human juety and its continual 
advance the eliect of Divine revelation. In this 
distinction of methods of treatment {.scientific 
and devotional) there lies the guarantee of sound 
development. 

Altogether, the present position of Bible study 
is quite remarkable. No age ha.s .^ecn such inten>e 
study ; no age lias spent .such a wealth of mental 
energy in Bible investigation ; no age has nrorluce<l 
such a rich literature on the Bible. The field is so 
enlarged and the labour so minute, that individuals 
cAn hardly keep the whole field in view. Therein 
lies a danger, and each individual di.scipline must 
always remember the common aim. Above all, the 
study of the UT must never lose sight of its goal in 
the NT, and the study of the NT never lo.se sight 
of its foundation in the OT. Otherwise the living 
nerve will be snapped ; and, liowever nece.s.sary 
scientifically a clear view of the external relations 
of the Bible is, on the one hand, it must be remem¬ 
bered, on the other, that the Christian interest 
which confines itself to the Bible is equally justified. 
The methods which theology employs in its BiVdical 
sciences are the same os those of all other sciences, 
but the standpoint is diflerent. The interest with 
which it hanales the material is the interest of 
Chri.‘itian piety. 

Litbratcrb.—G. Hoberg, Vbrrblick iiber die EnUcickl. u. den 
Fortschritt lUrbibl. Wumeiiiichtqteii au/ chruitl. Hoden wmihrem 
Anfang an bis zur JeUtzeit, liKjJ : C. A. Briggs, The Study of 
Holy Scripture, 1899. 

Hisniry of IliMical Introduction : H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der 
hint.-krii. Einleit. in das AT», 1892,1-18 ; Julicher, EinUil. in 
das NT^, 1908, pp. 7-21. 

History of IlihlicAl Theology : B. Stade, IfibL Theol. dot AT, 
1905, i. 8-11; H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der NT Theol., 1897, i. 5-22. 

History of Biblical Archwology : W. Nowack, Lehrb. der 
hchraischen ArchaoL, 1804, pp. 15-24. 

History of Biblical Philology; Winer’s Grammatik\ revised 
by P. W. Schmiedel, 1894. pp. 4-15. 

There is os yet no history of Biblical History, but see H. VoU- 
mer, Voin Lesen und Deuten h. Schriften, 1907. 

History of llcscaroh in the Life of Jesus: C. Hase, Geseh. 
Jesu, 1876, pp. 160-174, more objective than A. Schweitzer’s 
Von Jieimartts zu Wrede, 1000, which is dominated by its 
esi’hatological point of view. 

The best information as to the enormous pfrowth of Biblical 
literature In the last decades is to be found in the Theologische 
Jahresbericht, founded in 1881 by Ptinjer, continued by Lipsius, 
H. Holtzmann, and now ed. by Kriiger (OT reviewed by Sleg 
fried, Baentsch, Beer, Gressmann, Volz ; NT reviewed by H, 
Holtzmann, A. Meyer, Knoof, J. Weiss, etc.). In addition 
there Is the Theologische linnas<diau, ed. by W. Bousset and 
W. Heitmliller—since 1897. 

In place of the Jahrbiicher fiir Biblische Wissenschaft, by H. 
Ewald (1849-1866), and similar publicaiions, such as Hilgen- 
feld's ZeUsehr. fdr wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1868-1907, we now 
have the Zeitsehr. Mr AT Wissenschaft, by B. Stade (now K. 
Marti), 1881, and the Zeitsehr. Mr die NT Wissensehdft und die 
Kundedes ifrchristetUums, by E. Preuschen, 1900—a testimony 
to the progreas of specialization. In America there are devoted 
to Bibuoaf studies In especial the Joum. of Bibl. Lit. (1880 fl.) 
and the Bibl. World (1893 ff.), and in Britain the Expositor, 


1875 fl., the Expository Times, 1890 ff., and the Interpreter, 
190.5 ff. For scientific Biblical research by the Catholics of 
France the central point is the liexrue Bibiigue, by Lagrange, 
1892; in (Jerniany, the Biblische Studien of Bardenhewer, 
1895fl., and the Biblische Zeitschrift of Gdttsberger and J. 
Sickenberger, 1903, 

In encyclopedic form the whole material is offered at an 
iariier stJige by G. B. Winer, Biblischrs Realw&rterb.^, 1847 f.; 
D. Schenkei, Bibellexicon, IS69-73 ; E. Riehm, Uandworterb. 
des bibl. Alte.rlvms, 1884, 2nd ed. l.‘^9:;-94 ; Wm. Smith, Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible, 1803 (Amer. ed, Smitli-Hackett, 1892 : 2Md 
Eng. of vol. i., ed. Smitn-Fuller, 1893); J, P. Migne, Serip- 
turae Sacrae Cursus Cornpletus, 1801-03 ; Hamburger, Real- 
encyclojtddie fur Bibel und Talmud, 1883 ff. 

All these, however valuable they were iti tiieir own time, are 
now superseded by recent works. Now we have the exhaustive 
articles of Hauck's Jtealencyc. fur Prot. Theol.^, 1896-1908. 
There are also the Kalw. Bibellexiccm, by P. Zeller-, 1803; 
H. Guthe, Kurzes Bibelwortcrbuch, 1903 ; J. Hastings, Diet, 
of the BPde, 1898-1904, Diet, of Christ and the Gospels, iy<J6-08, 
and Diet, of the Bible, in one vol., 1909 ; T. K. Cheyne-J. S. 
Black, Enryc. Bibl. 1899-19^13; F. Vigouroux, Diet, de la 
Bible, 1895 ff.; Jeunsh Encyc. 1901 fl.—an imposing array, in 
itself a proof of the high standard to which Biblical science 
has attained in our time. 

V. The Bible in Divine Service.— 
Bible wa.s not only the authoritative standard of 
Church doctrine in the hands of the learned theo¬ 
logian ; it WBA also the book from which the 
Chiir(;h drew instruction and exhortation, con¬ 
solation and inspiration. It was a Ixiok to be 
used in Divine service, just as it had been in the 
Synagogue. Here we come upon the great dis¬ 
tinction between Christian and all otlier forms of 
worship. The object elsewhere is to produce some 
theurgic efi'ect. Tlie idea is to operate upon the 
Deity through sacrifice and prayer, and by elective 
symbolism to attain to some connexion, some 
union, with the god. This is the case in the 
hcatlien world generally, and also in the temple- 
worship of Judaism. Only in the Synagogue and 
in the Christian form of service is the central place 
given to God’s word, as it speaks to the assembled 
congregation out of the sacrerl book with voice of 
instruction, edification, and exhortation. 

Lithratcrb.— A. C. A. Hall, The Use of Holy Scripture in 
the Public Worship of the Church, 1903. 

I. Reading.—The use of the Bible in the services 
of the Church has been rich and varied. In the 
forefront stands reading. In the Synagogue the 
practice followed was the continuous reading of 
whole hooks. In the course of three years, e.g., 
the Law with 154 parashiyCth was read through. 
The youn^ Christian Church adhered to the same 
plan. It IS to bo re<jrctted that we know nothing 
very definite about Uie reading of the Bible in the 
first three centuries. But from the acquaintance 
with the books of the Bible which is taken for 
granted, and Avhich in many cases could have been 
gained only through the services of the Church, 
we may conclude that it was extensive. It 
is certain that the Law and the Prophets, and 
afterwards the Gospels and the Epistles, came to 
he read scHittim, In his description of the 
Christian service about 150, Justin speaks of the 
reavUng of the dtropivgixovevpiaTa. rCcv dx-oarbXuy (i.e. 
the Gospels) and the ovyypdfifjiara rCiv irpo<p-gTu}y (i.e. 
the OT—or is it the writings of Christian prophets, 
in other words. Apocalypses, that he means?) 

{Apoi. i. 67). These last much- 
disputed words seem to lead to the conclusion that 
there was no special division of the Scripture into 
portions for reading, and that the time allotted to 
it was not dehnitely fixed. Justin’s statement is 
perhaps best understood by comparison with the 
custom which the present writer found in some 
outlying Swiss churches. At the beginning of the 
service, and while the congregation was still 
gathering (‘ donee totus i>opulus congregetur,’ Can. 
Hipp. xxxvii. 203), instead of the organ playing, 
which is customary in other places, the teacher 
read from the Bible, and after going through 
several chapters in succession suddenly broke off 
at the entrance of the clergyman. Naturally there 
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was mure read than the OT books and the Gospels. 
The Divine service for which the couj^reuation 
assembled afforded opportunity for bringing newly- 
received letters from other churches to the know¬ 
ledge of the congregation (I Th 5'^, Col 4“*), and 
also Avritten addresses from tlistant teachers and 
projtliets (He IS*-*; II Clem. 19), particularly tlm 
records of revelations (Rev 1* 2*2**; Herm. Vis. 
ii. 4. 3). In the beginning probably some dis¬ 
tinction was drawn between the reading of the 
sacred Scripture and the reading of these new 
letters. Hut the custom of reading these over ami 
over again (see Dionysius of Corinth ap. Euseb. 
HE iv. 23. 11, on I Clem, and the letter from 
Rome by Sotor) was itself enough to cive them a 
place aiongsitle of Holy Scripture, i ne effect of 
this Wius t\\ofold. On the one hand, the extent of 
Scripture read in this way was increased. There 
are 4th and otii cent. MSS which contain the 
Epistles of CIcMiient {Cod. Alex. ; cf. the %r. 
Codex, <lHte<l 1170, at Cambridge anil Con. .Inosf. 
8b), tile ^hejdurd of Hennas, and the Ejustle of 
Hainabas (CWcxShVi.), and Athanasius makes Wi.s., 
Sir., Est., Jth., Tob., iJidoche, and Hennas into a 
fecial class of d*'a*yo'ci)<r/c(5/if*'a (Epist. 39, A.D. 3(>7). | 
Un the other hand, the Churcli insisted ou having ! 
everything uucanonical excluded from the reading 
of the Hible in public worship (Synod of Laodicca, 
363 [?], Can. 59 : Carthage, 397, Can. 39 ; Westcott, 

. 540)—a step specially directeil against the intro- ! 
uction of the Apocryphal literature fostered by | 
Montanista, Marcionites, Maniclueans, and Riis- 
cillianists. The limitation to what was lainonical 
W}is never quite adhered to in the media*val 
Cliurcii- So early a.s the 4th cent, the custom was 
adopted of reading Martyrdoms of Saints on the 
days dedicated to tiieir memory (Cartilage, 397, 
Can. 39: ‘liceat autem legi passiones rnartyrum 
cum anniversar,! eorum dies celebrantur ’; Liturg. 
Gall. PL Ixxli., xc.). The Roman Church, always 
8|>ecially cautious—as, e.g.^ in the matter of tfie 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Euseb. HE iii. 3. 5)— 
refused for a long period to read them in the 
services of the Church, on the CTound of uncertainty 
of authorship and smsoicion of neretical falsihcatiun 
{Deer. Gc.lds. v. 16, rreuschen, 151). Very soon 
there thus came about the reading not only of the 

f )assions of the martyrs, but ol.so of other sacred 
egends (Augustine aflowed miracles of healing to 
be read [dt Civ. Dei xxii. 8]). All througdi the 
Middle Ages the Bible .sliared the lionour of being 
reaii in cnurch with these books of legends and 
passions. The Reformation really e.stablished the 
principle of reading only the Bible. 

In the matter of the choice of pas.^ages for 
reading, the various national churches developed 
various practices. The Aquitanian pilgrim (Silvia, 
or Etheria) presents us witli a picture of the ex¬ 
tremely rich supply of readings on Easter Friday 
in Jerusalem {Itin. Hieros.^ ed. Geyer, p. 89). The 
Syrian practice, laid down in the Apost. Const. 
ii. 57, viii. 5, seems to prescribe two lessons from 
Hie OT, one from the Epi.stles and one from the 
Tospels, Tertullian bears witness that the Roman 
Church and the African Church of his time followed 
the same custom; ‘ legem et prophetas cum 
evangelicis et apostolicis litteris mlscet’ {Praescr. 
Haer. 36). OT lessons are also presupposed in 
Prats. Hctr. 51, Monog. 12, adv. Uentes, 22. At 
the time of Cyprian these seem to have been 
wanting in the African Church {Epist. xxxiv. 4 , 
XXV.). Three readings—Prophetic, Epistolary, and 
Gospel—are known in the Asia Minor Church 
(Basil, PG xxxi. 425), as also in Gaul (Germanus 
of Paris, PL Ixxii. 90, Liturg. Gall. ib. 171 ff.)and in 
Spain {Liber Comicus, ed. Morin ; Anecdota Mared- 
tolana, i., Liturg. Motarab. ed. Cabrol-Leclerq I.). 
But here, too, the OT lesson was often wanting. 


Later on, the number of readings was every¬ 
where reduced to two—Epistle and Gospel. This 
was the cose in Rome, perhaps from the time of 
Damasus (if it was really Jerome who compiled 
the first catnes), and certainly from the time of the 
Sacratnentorium Greqorianum {PL Ixxviii. 25). 
The order followed—I’rophet.s, Epistles, Gospels— 
is evidently everywhere considered an ascending 
one. ^ That is shown in the special treatment of 
the Gospel. While the other lections were left to 
the nnngnostes (placed in the beginning almost on 
the same level as tlie prophets as lieinga [ineiiiiuitic, 
but later on taking a place among the lower clergy 
[Harnack, ‘ fiber den Ursjirung des l.<ektorats,’ in 
TlJ 'n. 4 (1881)), 5711’.]), tbe reading of the Gospel 
was reserved for a deacon or a presbyter {Canon. 
Apost. ii. 67 ; Sozom. vii. 19, 6). At Easter the 
bishop himself read {Peregr. Silviatt p. 73, Geyer; 
Sozom. loc. cit.). Candles were first lit for the 
Gospel-reading (Jerome, ndv. Vigd. 7, PL x.xiii. 
361 ; Isidore, de Oj/ic. ecel. ii. 14, PL Ixxxiii, 793) 
[cf. Bellarmine, de Ktdi(/uiis Sanrtoru/n ii. 3 (Rome, 
1613, ii. 775)]. Tiie (‘hymns’) were to 

follow the lesson from the Gospel and not that from 
the Epistles {Syn. Toledo^ 633, Can. 12, Mansi, x. 
622). 

Gradually the habit of reading certain Ixioks at 
certain periods of tlie Church year became fixed 
(Leitianes annute, Augustine, PL xxxv. 1977). 
ill Lent, Genesis was read {(.'hrysostom, PG liii. 
22); in Easter week. Job (pseudo-Origen on Job, 

. PG xii, lt>3; Ambrosius, PL xvi. Ii)4U); on Maundy 
j 'I'linrsilay, Jonah (Ambr. l.c. 1014); on Good Friday, 

I in many < hurcho.s of Palestine, the AiK>caly]».He of 
Heter (Sozom. vii. 19); on the four Easter days, 
tbe reports of the Resurrertion according to 
Mattliew, Luke, Mark, John (Augu.stine, PL 
xxxviii. 1156 ; Fulgentiu.% PL Ixv. 9o3f.). Between 
Easter and Wliit.suntide, the Gospel according to 
John and Acts (Clirys. PG li. 97; Augustine, 
PL xxxv. 1433, xxxviu. 1426) were read ; in Spain 
during this sea.son the A[h>c. of .lohn {Syn. Toledo 
63.3, Can. 17, Mansi x. 624), and in (iaul the AcU 
and the .Ajiocalypse(Germ. Par. PL Ixxii. 90). Ou 
Victor of Cajma see ZNTIV, 1909, pp. IKI tf., 175 IT. 

The Eutlialian apparatus contains a system of 
lectio eontinua for the Epistles of the NT in 57 
drayvu;<r(is (see G. Rietschel, Lehrb. der Liturqik 
i. 1, 225). Chrysostom {JoK. Horn. 67, 1, PG fix 
311) clearly implies the le.rtio eontinua. 

Soon, however, it cjinie to be that sfiecial lessons 
were taken for every day, the reason probably 
being that tlie lessons had to l>e sniteu to the 
commemoration of the particular fuiint fur the day. 
Geniiadius {Fir. ill. 8 u) mentions the presbyter 
Musicus of Marseilles (1400) as the compiler of 
a pericojie sy.steni of this kind. It is certain, 
however, that at the same time various systems of 
the kind came into exi.stence, e.g. that of Claudian 
of Arvemi (Clermont), referred to by Apollin. 
Sidonins {Ep. iv. 11). These were freijuently com¬ 
bined with the older system. The Armenian 
Church broke through its lectio eontinua only on 
the great feast-days when it ha^l s(>ocUl lessons. 
The Greek Church had a p^uliar system of gabbato- 
kyriakn ; besides the le^io eontinua for the days 
of the week, there was also a special system of 
pericopes for Saturday and Sunday (so in a frrettt 
many Gr. MSS ; cf. C. R. Gregory, TextkriUk, i, 
32711'.). Excellent service has been done by 
E. Ranke in investigating the very confused history 
of the various pencope systems. In the Middle 
Ages Charlemagne was the first to give attention 
to this matter. Improvements were essayed in 
all countries, usually in the vain endeavour to 
bring about uniformity, l^e l]U>man practice 
established itself more and more ffeusiaay. It 
was this usus Romanus that the RMormen lomid 
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to hand, and there were many atteniptH at im¬ 
provement. These have not ceased even in modern 
times, nor has any unanimity been reached 
even in the churches of Germany. In 1898, e.^., 
in Prussia, besides tl»e usual lessons from tne 
Epistles and the (»osj)els, others were introduced, 
in which OT passages were included. The lection¬ 
ary put together for llhineland by Nitzsch, and the 
Bavarian system revised by d'homasius, contain a 
series of OT lessons e.xtending over a year, while 
in the Palatinate the system in use extends to a 
four years’ course. 

There is great uncertainty as to the motives 
which induced the choice of the ditl’erent pericoi)es. 
Miiny of them owed their existence to chance, and 
were afterwards justilied by ingenious theories. 

In the ancient Church tlie principle was always 
strictly adhered to that the reading of Scripture 
was for the congregation, and must therefore be 
intelligible. When this w'as not immediately 
possible for everyIxKly, the reading was accom¬ 
panied by translation, just as formerly in the 
Targums of the Synagogue. In the whole of the 
Western half of the Empire Greek was almost 
everywhere read and understood. In many parts 
of Syria and Egypt recourse was had Ut oral 
exjilanation, until translations in the respective 
tongues were made. In the ca.se of Jerusalem we 
know that the Greek lessons and also the Greek 
sermon were immediately translated into Syriac 
for the people, and when there >sere j)ilgrim8 
present from the West a tran.slation wa.s made for 
them into Latin (/Vreyr. Siloute, p. 99, Geyer). In 
the same way in the West, translations of the 
I^tin were given in the Celtic, Punic, and Iberian 
tongues. 

In any case it wa.s understood that the whole 
congregation could follow the reading. Attention 
to the reading of Scripture is mentioned in an 
episcopal letter of the 4th cent. (Petrus Alex. [?], 
(j. Schmidt, TU, now ser. ii. 4**, 5) as the most 
important part of the Sunday regulations. The 
reading of Scripture was also expected to produce 
a direct effect upon the hearers. In a great 
number of records of conversion the crisis was 
reached suddenly while some passage of Scripture 
was being read in Divine service. Athanasius 
relates that the conversion of St. Anthony (Kifa, 
ch. 2, PG xxvi. 841) was due to his chance nearing 
of Mt 19®h Augustine remembered this at his 
own conversion, when, hearing a voice say ‘Tolle, 
lege,’ he took the Scripture and read Ko 13** 
{(Zn/ess, viii. 12, 29). It was hearing Mt 19* 
read that induced Hvpatius, a youth of 18 years, 
to leave his home, tliough the biographer states 
naively enough that his father had previously 
thrashed him ( Vita, by Callinicus, p. 9, ed, Bonn). 
Similar stories are related of Balwlos the actor 
(Moschos, FO Ixxxvi. 2880), and of Simeon Stylites 
(Lietzmann, 8rd ser., ii. pp. 2, 20, 81, Synax- 
arium Constantinovolitanum, 1 Sept). 

Not until the Middle Ages did it happen that 
in almost all churches, both Oriental and Latin, 
the Holy Scripture was read in a ton^e un¬ 
intelligible to the people. Even Charlemarae 
would have none of tnis, and demanded that 
wherever necessary there should be an interpreter. 
This practice, however, entirely ceased, until in 
the 13th cent, some attempt was again made to 
have the sermon delivered in the language of 
the country. Thus a custom which arose only 
through tenacity of ecclesiastical practice and 
clerical remissness was afterwards justified by the 
theory that a holy speech was seemly for the 
Holy Scripture. The abandonment of intelli¬ 
gibility was connected with the development of 
the Catholic service to a business of the priests, 
before and for the passively interested congrega¬ 


tion. I’he Reformation broke away from this 
idea of worship and from the view of sacred 
unintelligibility, and returned to the principle of 
the ancient Church. 

LiTKRATt;iiB.— P. Glaue, Die Vorlesung heil. Schriften im 
Gotte.sdienut, 1906; E. Ranke, Perikopentsj/stern, 1847; Scrive¬ 
ner, art. ‘Lectionary’ in Smith-Cheethani, DC A ii. 650 ff. ; G. 
Rietschel, Lefirb. der Liturfjik, 1. 1900, 223Cf.: W. Caspari, 
art. ‘ 1‘orikojM-n,' in PRK^ xv. 131-159; artt. in JSxpT from 
Oct. 1905 to May 1907. 

2. Preaching.—The reading of the Scripture 
was not all. An atteinj>t was made to come still 
more to the congregation’s aid. To the reading 
there was nearly always added an exposition, with 
a hortatory, explanauuy, and devotional applica¬ 
tion (cf. Lk 4^’^ ). According to Justin {Apol. i. 
67), the reading was followed by an admonitory 
and inspiring address by the presiding presbyter. 
The second Epistle of Clement seems to be a 
homily on Is 54-56 (Knopf, Preusrhem ZNTW 
iii. 206 tr.; cf. Acta P<itri c. Simone, 20; Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei xxii. 8, p. 611, 9, 10; CSCL xl. 2). 

Often the preachers refer in tlie introduction of 
the sermon to the passage of Scripture reatl. This 
is the practice of Augustine, Ca^sariiis of Arles, 
Petrus Chrysologus of Ravenna, Chrysostom, and 
even Theophanes Kerameus. Bede often begins, 
‘Lectio sancti evangelii quam modo, fratres, 
audivimus . . At a later date the words used 
were, ‘ Post ilia verba s. scripturae,’ and hence 
from the 14th cent, the name postilla, ‘ postil,’ 
was applied to collections of sermons (Nicolaus of 
Lyra, Geiler of Kavsersberg, Luther, etc.). 

In man}’ cases these sermons are nothing more 
than the devotional exposition of the Scripture. 
This is the nature of the homilies of Origen, who, 
besides his commentaries and scholia, expounded 
almost the whole of the sacred Scripture. We 
are acquainted with 17 homilies on Gen., 13 on 
Exod., 16 on Levit., 28 on Numbers, 13 on Dent., 
26 on Joshua, 9 on Judges, 4 on 1 Sam. and 1 on 
2 Sam., 1 on 2 Chron., 2 on Ezra, 22 on Job, more 
than 100 on Psalms, 2 on Proverbs, 8 on Eccles., 
2 on Song of Sol., 32 on Isaiah, 45 on Jeremiah, 
14 on Ez^iel. There are 25 homilies on Matt., 39 
on Luke, 27 on Acts, 11 on 2 Cor., 7 on Gal., 2 on 
Thess., 1 on Titus, 18 on Heb.—altogether close 
on 600. In the same way we possess continuous 
expositions of whole books of the Bible in the 
form of sermons by Ambrose, Augustine, Chry¬ 
sostom, etc. In Lent there was a sermon every 
day, and on Sundays there were two. The peculiar 
method followed by Chrysostom is worthy of 
remark. First he gives a complete practical 
exposition of the passage, and then in a second 
part he deals with some theme that has often very 
little connexion with it. 

A special kind of such exposition is represented 
by the discourses which Jerome delivered in the 
monastery (ed. Morin, in Anecd. Mareds. ii.). 
These have not been preserved in their complete 
form, but only as they were written down freely 
afterwards from shorthand notes. Occasionally 
he expounds a Psalm, and immediately afterwards 
a passage from the Gospels [liev. Ben. xix. 30). 
The so-called little catecheses of Theodore of Stu 
dium originated in the same way (ed. Auvray and 
Tougard, 1891; cf. A. Gardner, Theodore, p. 82 ff.). 

But even where sermons do not deal with con¬ 
tinuous passages in this way, as in those of Petrus 
Chrysologus of Ravenna and Maximus of Turin 

botn about 460), the majority of them have texts 

rora the Bible as their foundation. Even occa¬ 
sional addresses are joined to a definite text, and 
the sermons are so full of Scripture references, 
that, despite their elevated rhetoric, they amount 
to centos made from passages of the Bible, as, 
S.O., the opening sermon delivered by Gregory of 
I^ianzus at the Council in 381 (Mansi, iii. 620 ff.). 
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Grennadiiis { P"ir. ill. 100) boasts of the extraordinary 
facility wliich his countryman, Bisliop Honoratns 
of Marseilles, showed in extempore preaching, and 
accounts for it mainly by his rare acquaintance 
with Scripture. 

It is true that in the matter of preaching, too, 
the Bible had to compete with the legends of the 
saints. Chrysostom and Augustine preach a great 
deal about the glorious deeds of the martyrs and 
the miracles of the saints. In the collections of 
sermons which are characteristic of the later 
Middle Ages, such as tlie Homiliarium of Paulus 
Warnefrid * matle to the order of Charlemagne, or 
the HomUiKG Tole.tanae^\ sermons of both classes 
are found side by side. Later on a distinction was 
drawn between the ser7)i07ies tic tempore (on the 
Biblical pericopes of the Church year) and de 
s((nrfis' (on the legends of the saints), e.g. by 
Hildebert of Tours (t 1LS4), Bonaventura (t 1274), 
Heinrich of Frimar (about 1*140), I’eHwirtof Temes- 
var (about 1500), and many more. 

Generally speaking, in tlie Middle Ages the 
sermon fell more and more into the background or 
assumed a barren form. In many Orientalchurches 
it almost ceased. Among the Copts the onlj' 
preacher w’as the Patriarch, anil he preacheil only 
once a year. 'Fhe Bj'Ziinline liturgy has scarcely a 
proper place for the sermon. 'I'he W estern mass 
can not only do without it, hut is then much njore 
of a unity. Hence it i.s that the .sermon is often 
a feature of .su[»plementary services. But even 
where we find it in ordinary connexion with the 
reading of the Bible in the later Mitidle Ages, it 
has wandered far from its original purpose. It 
has become dogmatic, and is Biblical only so far as 
schola.sticism operates with the authority of the 
Bible for its own purpo.ses. It was othcrwi.se in 
popular preacldng, and especially preaching in the 
language.s of the country, such as the exhortations 
of the Franciscans like Berthold of liegensbur'^ 
(t 1272); the German preaching of the my.sticfl and 
popular men like Tauler (tl361) ami Geiler of 
kayser.sl»erg (t 15lu); and in England Richard 
Kofle of Hampole (t 1349). 

Nevertheless it mu.st be acknowledged that it 
was not till the Reformation that preaching again 
returned to its ta.sk of expounding the Bible. 
Apart from exceptional ca.ses like Mathesius’a 
sermons on Luther’s life, Sermons on the Cate* 
chi.sm or the Hymn-liook, or even the moilern ex¬ 


periment of preachin^^ upon Schiller, the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture i.s acknowledged in all Protestant Churches a.s 
the exclusive foumlation of the sermon. It cannot 
be denieil that, partly through the coercion of the 
pericope system, but chietly in consequence of the 
scholastic tendency of thought in tlie orthodox 
period, its connexion with the text often became 
very loose. In Pietism, however, the connexion 
again gained strength, and to-day it may be laid 
down as the general requisite of Protestant preach¬ 
ing that it should be in keeping with the text, or, 
in other words, Biblical. In Luther wo meet again 
with the exposition of whole books in a series of 
sermons — a form that has lately gained much 
vogue {e.g. the four Gospels in ‘ Predigten und 
Homilien,’ ed. by Kogel, in assoidation with Dry- 
ander, Frornmel, and l^ank, 1889 fi'.). 

Even where, in opposition to the style of homily 
which follows the text step by step (developed 
with special success by Menken), tne so-called 
thematic sermon is preferred, not only is the 
theme drawn out of tne text or chosen because of 
its close connexion with the text, but also in its 
elaboration the effort is made to exhaust the text 
as far as may be. 


* F. Wletrand, In BonweUch-Seeberff, StudUn zur GencK. dtr 
Vheol. 11 . Kirche, I. 2. 
t O. Morin, Aneed. Maredi. 1. 1808. 


In addition to this, we have within recent times 
the Bible-class by way of supplement to the 
sermon. It was introduced by Pietism (Collegium 
bihlicum directed by Spencr and A. H. Fraiicke), 
and is becoming more and more common. In 
entire freedom from the compulsion of tlie pericope, 
w'hich is .still followed in some churche.s, it supplies 
a connected system of Scriptural exposition. 

I.iTKRATURR.— Hering:, Gesch. der Predigt 1897 ; Schian, in 
PliE^xv. 623-747 ; A Udeutsche Predigten, ea. A. K. Schonbach, 
8 vola. 1880-91 ; G. Cruel, Gesch. der deutschen Predigt iin 
Mittelalter, 1879; F. R. Albert, Die Gesch. der Predigt in 
Deutschland bis lAither, 1892-06; F. Landmann, ‘ Das Pre- 
difftwesen in Westphaleii in der letzten Zeit des MittelalterH ’ 
(^V^orreJ'oniiatxonsgeschichU. Forschunyen, 1.), 1900; L. Pflejfer, 
GeschicMe des Predigttoesens in Strasslmiy, 1907 ; P. Drews, 
Die Predigt im W J anrhundert, 1903 ; C. Clemen, Predigt und 
biblischer Text, 1906; E. Bindemann, Die Bedeutung des AT 
fur die Christl. Predint, 1886; A Meinhof, Die Wichtigkeit der 
Bibetstunde /dr das Geineindcleben und ihre zuechnussige Ge- 
staltung, 1903; E. C. Darpan, A History o/ Preaching, 1906 ; 
J. Ker, Lectures on the History of Preaching, 1888. 

3 . Catechetics.—Besides the sermon as a mean.s 
of explaining the Holy Scripture, we must not 
forget the instruction given in cateclietics. In the 
clas.sic form which it iKire in the ancient Church 
this began with a survey of Bible-history, having 
regard to its ty|>ological and allegorical signi¬ 
ficance. A splendid instance is given in the newly- 
di.'^covered work of Ireiueus entitled eti ^irLSei^iy 
ToO diroffToXiKOv Krjptry/LiaTos {TU xxxi. 1, 1907). In 
.Jeriusalem during the Lent sea.son three hours 
daily were given to this in.struction (Peregr. Sil- 
vine, p. 97 ; cf. Augustine, clc Cntechiz. rudibivs). 

With regard to the catechumens, the teacher 
could take for granted their wide acquaintance 
with the Holy Scriptures. The rending of Scrip¬ 
ture took place during the first part of tlie service, 
to which catechiimen.s were admitted [mu^sn cate- 
chuineywrurn) ; they, indeed, wi're the ‘hearers' 
{aKpouipevoi). Over ami above this, Cyril of .Jeru¬ 
salem exhorted his catechumens to diligent read¬ 
ing in private of the Scriptures recognized by the 
Church (Cot. iv. 33 tb, PC xxxiii. 493). In the 
West, indeeil, the creed (.^j/mbolurn) wa.s more 
emphasized than the sacred Scriptures, and so it 
haiHiened that, as time went on, instruction in the 
Bible received le.ss attention. The age of Charle¬ 
magne was content with the Decalogue and the 
Paternoster. 

'I’his catechetical tradition inHiienced even 
Luther, although, so far as was |K>.ssible, he strove 
for tlie widening and deepening of Bible know¬ 
ledge. When the practice of catechetics received 
a fresh lease of life in connexion with confirmation 
umler pietistic influence, Biblical material came to 
be more handled again, and nowadays the cate- 
ehi.sm most favoured i.s that wliich adduce.s many 
Bible-texts as proofs or is altogether coucheil in 
Biblical phro-seology. Bible-history forms a main 
subject of popular education. Where this is not 
the case, or the religious asf>ect is neglected, the 
attempt is made to make up, for what haa l>een 
missed, by Sunday Schools and Children’s Services. 
The modern tendency of the Herhart-Ziller school 
to make the Biblical hi.story yield to other narra¬ 
tives (Mdrchcn, Rohin.son Crusoe) undervalues the 
religiou.s and moral, and therefore the pedagogic, 
value of the Scriptures. Modem theology of the 
historico-critical school, too, has raised many objec¬ 
tions to the old method of treating Bible-nistory. 
It is not, however, merely a matter of history, but 
of the spirit in which it is handled. Bihle-hisU^ry 
is not now what it was in the Middle Ages, the 
history of humanity. For us it is but a history of 
faith. The imjiortant feature is not the know¬ 
ledge of history, but the perception of faith. The 
aim must be to get the child to reach beyond the 
history into the spirit of the prophets and the 
perfection of Christ. This being so, the newer 
critical Biblical science sets religious instruction 
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the difficult task of makinj^ the Bible a cherished 
and beloved book to the child, of investing it with 
honour and authority in his eyes, and at the same 
time of inakin<" him adopt such an attitude towards 
it as the knowledge of defects and mistakes in its 
record of liistory and natural history will not dis¬ 
turb. See art. Catechisms and Cateciiization. 

Litkraturk.—H. Vollmer, ‘Beltr. zur ClPHch. des bihl. Unter- 
richts,’ in Mitiheil. Gescllsch. f. deutKche Krziehxiwjs- und 
Schulaench. 1904, HIonatHcfiri/t /. d. kirchl. Praxis, 1904, 
and Evangelische fidigiomlehre, 1900 ; Caspar!, art. * Gesch. 
biblischo,’ in J*RK'\ vi. 619-22 ; J. Hoffmann, Die h. Schrift, 
ein Volks- xind SchnUmch in der Vergau/jenheit, 1902; E. 
Chr. Aclielis, Dcr Dekalog als katechel. Lehrstixck, 1905; E. 
Kautzsch, liibelwissensck. u. Itcdigionniinterricfit, 1900. 

d. Prayer and praise.—To the direct devotional 
value of the Bible in reading and exposition there 
have to be added yet other elements of Biblical 
origin. Nearly all the liturgical formuhe—Amen, 
Alleluia, Hosanna, Kyrie Eleison, Gloria, and Bax 
—find a place here. The single exception to this 
in the ancient Christian liturgy is the Sur.s-um 
Corda, whose origin still remains uncertain. The 
Lord’s IVayer, wiiich i.s to he heard at every 
Christian service, is Biblical, and so also are the 
ditlerent forms of the Benediction.s. The Reformed 
Churches have also the Decalogue as a part of the 
service, while—the ditl’erence is significant—the 
Lutherans ad here to the Credoof the Catholic mass, 
usually in the form of a hymn of faith. The 
foundation and the language of most i)rayers are 
Biblical. Often whole l^salms are taken over, or 
single passages from the l^salins are w<nked in. 
The Bsalter ua the prayer-book of personal de¬ 
votion is dealt with in VI. i atid 3. 

Then also there is the singing of yisalms. In the 
ritual of the 'remple this formed a nio.st im|>ortant 

F art of tlie service, almost all the spoken part, 
n meetings of tlie Synagogue also it had a part 
to pluy- oo it was immediately adopted by the 
Christians and diligently cultivated. It is dis¬ 
puted whether by i/^aX/xol, Ofxvoi, wvevfxaTiKal 

(Col Eph 5“^) we are to understand the Psalms 
of the OT or specially Christian [xiems (or both 
together). The canonical Psalter was of course 
completed, but tlie poetry of the Synagogue was 
not yet exhau.sted, ns is witnes.Hetl by the eighteen 
* Psalms of Solomon ’ from the period subsequent to 
B.C. 63. The exalted mood of the early Christians, 
the wonderful experience of the new salvation, 
must have fostered poetry. 1 Co as well 

as Pliny’s statement ‘ Christo quasi deo carmen 
dicere ’ suggest new Christian ptiem.s. We find 
samples of the.se in I Ti 3'*, Rev 1115^** 
ft. «flr, the.se fragments, like the hymns in 

Luke’s Gospel {Magnijicat Benedictus 

Nunc Dimittis Gloria 2*^ [cf. 19*®]) show clear 
dependence upon the OT patterns. In their form, 
too, they follow the Semitic rhythm and not the 
Greek prosody. The same may be said of the 
eleven psalms of repentance in the Pistis Sophia 
which are modelled on the Biblical psalms. The 
Greek form was first brought into Christianity by 
the heads of Gnostic schools who w'ere j^iossessed 
of literary culture. The Muratorian Fragment 
mentions Marcionite and Basilidian psalms. The 
Nnassene hymn in Hippolytus, v. 10, already 
possesses the Greek form, as does also the hymn to 
Christ in Clemens Alex. {Paed. iii. 12 fin.). The 
hymns of the Syrian Bardesanes and his son Har- 
monius were famous, and it was to repress them 
that Ephraim wrote others. At the same time, 
Ambrose in the West laid the foundation of Latin 
hymnology. The poems of Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Synesius are not much concerned with con- 

O ational worship. At this time, however, a 
ency made itsmf felt in the Church to have 
the congregational praise restricted to the Canonical 
Psalter (which included, in addition to the 160 


[151] P.salms, the 9 [10] cantica : Ex 15, Dt 32, 

1 S 2, Hab 3, Jon 2, Dn 3 [Anoc], Lk 1, 2, as they 
are gathered tog(;thcr in Codex A and in a great 
number of sub.scquent MSS and liturgies) in order 
to counteract the attempt.s of heretics (Arians, 
Apollinarhstb, etc.) to misuse the Church hymns 
for their own special ends (see Cone. Laod. 363 [?J, 
Can. 59: fin ov fiet IdiujTiKOVi xj/oXf^ous Xlyeadai 4y 
iKKX-galij. ovbi dKav6vLaTa (SifiXla ; cf. '1 hcodoret, JIB 
ii. 24[19], iii. 10[6], iv, 22[19]). The Constit. 

(ii. 57) require the singing of the Davidic psalms be¬ 
tween the readings from Scripture. Two tendencies 
thus run through the whole hi.^tory of Church 
uaise. The more severe of the.se adlieres to the 
liblical p.salm8. 'i’hey formed the basis of mediaeval 
w'orship, and still liold the chief place with Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans. In the strictly Calvin- 
istic Churches they were in invariable u.se, though 
in paraphra.stic versions. On the other hand, the 
Church has never ceased to produce poetry. In¬ 
fluenced by the Syrians, Romanus brought hymns 
to the Greeks in the 6th century. John of 
Damascus put in pla(;e of such free compositions 
the more correct and formal Canon, which is still 
used by all the Oriental Churches, Greek and 
Slavonic. In the West, from the time of Ambrose 
clown to the end of the Middle Ages, there w’as an 
unbroken line of hymn-w’riters, and soon alongside 
of the Latin hymns of the Cliurch others in the 
popular speech w ere abundant. In Germany these 
W'ere specially numerous, and the Reformation in- 
troduc'ed a new and pow’erful stimulus. By their 
paraplirases of what was ancient and their new 
compositions, Luther, Paul Gerhardt, and many 
others have supplied us with the highest that 
i.s possible in the strong and fervent expression 
of Christian faith and pious feeling. Here the 
Biblical psalm is found u.sually in the form of the 
motet, which is .sung by the choir as an addition to 
the congr(‘gational praise. From the very begin¬ 
ning the Lutheran Churches have devoted special 
attention to praise, and thereby not only has 
the Roman Catholic Church been roused to new 
activity, but the later Calvinistic Church has been 
induced to permit, alongside of the Psalms, hymns 
which in tlie meantime displace the old p.salms 
more and more. In view ot what has been said 
about the ancient Church, it is certainly not 
mere chance that in Dis.senting circles hymns play 
.such an important part. A pious Moravian legiti¬ 
mizes his opinions by declaring them to ‘conform 
to Scripture and the hymns.’ 

It has to be said that the distinction between 
Biblical psalms and Church hymns is in the main a 
formal one. Often the hymn is nothing but a free 
poetic rendering of the jisalm ; cf. e.g, Luther’s 
‘ Phn feste Burg^ W’ith Ps 46 and ‘ Aus liefer Not’ 
with Ps 130. The congregation is rightly kept in 
mind of thi.s by the quotation of the text in the 
hymn-books. The best and most eflective hymns 
are of this nature, and they show to great advan¬ 
tage w'hen compared w'ith the martyrolat ry of Greek 
and Roman hymns and the sw'eet emptiness of the 
hymns belonging to modern sects. Instead of any 
opposition betw'een Biblical psalms and Church 
hymns, it is, in fact, more correct to speak of the 
direct and indirect effect of Biblical hymns upon 
Christian worship, and it will be found impossible 
to rate either too highly. 

Litkraturk.— P. Drews, art. ‘ Liturjrische Koruieln.Mn PRE* 
xl, 645-667; F. H. Chase, ‘The Lord’s Praver in the Early 
Church,’ 7'S i. 3, 1891; Ed. von der Golt;;, Das Gebet in der 
alt. Christenheit, 19iU; P. Wagoner, ‘ t3)er Ptialnien und 
Psahnengesanif ini chriatl, Alterttnn,’ in Rinn. OuartaUchr. 
xii. li^98, 245-279; G. Rietschel. P. Drews, H. Hering, R. 
Wolkan, R. Buddensieg;, Fr. Nielsen, art. ‘ KirchenliM,' in 
PRK’i X. 899-443; Daniel, Thesanrus hyinnologicxu, 1841 ff.; 
Christ and Paranikas, Anthologia graeca carminum Christian- 
orrim, 1871; G. M. Dreves, hymnica medii aevi^ 

188017. : Ph.Wackernagel. Pas deutsche Kirchenlied, 1864 ff.; 
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A. Fischer and W. Tumpel, Das deutsche evamjelische Kir^ 
chenlied den J7t(m Jahrh. 1W()4 ff.; Fr. Spitta, ‘ Ein feste Burff ist 
unser Oott,’ Die Lieder lA/thern, 1906; Julian, Diet. ofJIj/mno- 
logy, 1892, 2nd ed. (enlarged), 1907. 

5 . Biblical symbolism.—It was not only the 
spoken word that was Biblical. The whole service 
wa.s intended to bear a Biblical stamp. Tliis, it is 
true, involved a great danger. The NT has little 
to say on the subject of worship; the OT has a 
great deal. This being so, it soon happene<l that 
in the Christian service analogies were discovered 
with tlie OT priestly and sacriheial system, and the 
service wa.s thus lowered to a pre- and sub-Christian 
level. VV'e tind the fullest expiession of this in 
Cyril of Alexandria, whose work on worship in 
spirit and in truth is just an allegorical transfer¬ 
ence to Christianity of the OT sacrificial laws. 
The later Greek Mystagogy (Theodore of Andida, 
11 th cent.) made an endeavour to carry through 
the idea of a parallelism between the history of 
salvation (especially the life of Jesus) and the 
liturgy. In the West, Isidore of Seville (1636), 
in his de Officiis ecclesicisticis, set the precedent of 
justifying all Church usages by the Bible (cf. 
Rabanus Maums, de Clericorum institutionc, de 
Ecrlesiastica disci^lina ; Walafrid Strabo, de Ex- 
ordi^et incretnentut rerum eccles.; Wilh. Durandus, 
Rationaledivinorumofficiorum\ Honoriusof Autun, 
Sacramen tari u ni). 

We do not know how far these interpretations 
of Divine service, written for the instruction of the 
clergy, found their way among the people, but 
from the walls of the church the Bible stories 
and ideas shone down even upon the unlearned, 
in beautiful pictures. The large wall-spaces of 
the ancient (Christian ba.silica 8 (e.y. Santa Maria 
Maggiore) formed early picture-books of this kind. 
In the Ea.st an extremely complicated systern of 
decorating church-interiors was established, partly 
in brilliant mosaic (Hagia Sophia, San Marco, 
Capella Palatina at Palermo), partly in varied 
colours (cave-churches of Cappad(x;ia, the monas¬ 
teries on Athos). The Roman churches of the 
West were also, as a rule, richly decorated. 
Gothic art resolved those picture - cycles into a 
^stem of statues, into groups of sculpture. The 
Renaissance baroco and rococo returned to col¬ 
oured decorations, though the original educa¬ 
tive purpose now disappeared liehind the artistic 
idea of ornamentation. The Biblical stories had 
occa.sionally to yield to the accessory of lovely 
landscape (as in Poussin’s pictures in S. Pietro ai 
Monti in Rome). According to the principles of 
the newer art, the understanding of the pious be¬ 
holder can no longer lie helped, as was formerly 
the ca.se, by inscriptions. So far as Lutheran 
I’rotestantism is concerned, the pictures which 
decorate the panels of the gallenes in churches 
are only by way of ornament. They are far too 
small to be effective. Lately, Ed. von Gebhardt 
has endeavoured with great success to decorate 
the Friedenskirche at Dus.seldorf with large and 
effective Gospel designs. Calvinism rejects entirely, 
or rather forbids, every kind of pictorial ornamenta¬ 
tion. Instead, it makes some Biblical text in large 
letters speak from the M’all to the as.sembled con¬ 
gregation. In the 17th cent., when the Graf von 
Dohna, till then a Lutheran, turned Calvinist, the 
family tombstone at the church of Mohrungen 
(Prussia), which was ornamented with a repre¬ 
sentation of the Holy Trinity, was whitened and 
inscribed with verses from the Bible. Calvinism 
has also in some cases made the reading of the 
Bible take the place of organ music. The liturgy 
begins with the recitation of the Decalogue. In 
this domain it is the Bible—in somewhat legal 
fashion indeed—that rules the whole Divine service. 


Greek Myata^ogy: F. Kattenbnsch, 
xiiL 612-622; P. Drews. SDtd. u. Krit. 


481fT.; E. von Dobschiitr, ZsUschr. xii., 1008, p. 650 ff.; 
F. E. Bri^htman, JThSt fx., 1908; J. Sauer, Syinholik dst 
Kirchengehditdes u. seiner Ausstattung in der Axijlanmng des 
M it tela iters, 1003; F. X. Krauss, Gesch. der kirchl. Kunst, 
1890-97, i. 383ff., ii. 22, 62ff.; H. Brockhaus, Die Kxinst in 
den Athos-Kloatcm, 1891; H. Rott and K. Michel, * Kleinaaiat. 
Dcnkmalcr ’ in Ficker’a Studien iiber ehristl. Denkxndlsr, vi., 1008. 

VI. The Bible in private use.—i. The 
Bible in the Christian home.—The Bible was not 
only a book to be used by learned theologians or 
for liturgical purposes. From the tirst and always 
it aimed at ^ing the devotional book of every 
Christian. That was its special end and value. 
At the time of Jesus the Jews had the OT, and, as 
Wei I hausen says, ‘ Dio Bibel war die Fibel,’ ‘ The 
Bible was the tirst reading-book.’ Timothy knew 
the Holy Scriptures ‘ from a child ’ (2 Ti 3^®). Some 
of the books of the NT were written as aids to 
private devotion (Lk H’*). The passage 2 Ti 3^* 
applies not only to the public Wt also to the 
private use of the Bible. It is probable that in 
the early period many Christians were limited to 
the puhfic reading of the Bible, as they possessed 
no hooks of their own. In the opinion of the 
present writer, however, the number of Bibles to 
oe found in private houses in the tirst three cen¬ 
turies has been under-estimated by Prof. C. Bigg 
{ The Church's Task under the Ronuin Empire^ 1905, 
p. 28). Paul presujiposes quite a remarkable 
acmiaintance with the OT among the members 
of liis Churches. Polycarp writes to the Church 
at Philippi (12‘): ‘ Conlido enim vos bone exerci- 
tatos esse in saciis litteris.’ We learn from Ter- 
tullian that the reading of the Bible in common 
was one of the practiies of the Christian home, 
and he urges tins fact as an argument against 
* mixed ’ marriages, because in such a case the 
custom l)€comes imiuacticable {ad Uxoremy ii. 8). 
In the Didascalia of the Aj)ostles (ch. ii.) Christians 
are exhorted in the following terras : ‘ Sit at home 
and reml in the Law, in the Book of Kings and in 
the Prophets and in the Gospel which is their 
fulfilment,’ while in ch. xxii. the rod of discipline 
(Pr 13*^ 19^® 23**) is interpreted as the word of God, 
in which youth must be diligently instructed. 
Family prayers, as well as those of the Church, 
are Biblical in character. The morning - prayer 
makes reference to Lk 2**, the evening-prayer to 
Ps 113 and Lk 2^^'. The grace before meat, pre¬ 
served in Const. Apost. (vii. 49), is drawn from 
Gn 48*®, Ps 136*®, 2 Co 9®. The real prayer-book 
is the Psiilter; Christian maidens sit at the distaff 
and sing about the Divine revelation (Tatian, Orat. 
33); husband and wife entertain one another with 
psalms and hymns, and vie with one another as to 
who shall liest sing to God’s praise (Tertullian, ad 
Uxoremy ii. 8). On the occasion of Monica’s death, 
when Augustine and his son Adeodatus were over¬ 
come by grief, Euodius took the Psalter and in¬ 
toned the 100th Ps., all present making resjamse 
(Augustine, Confess, ix. 31). All the teachers of 
the first centuries counted upon this private use 
of the Scripture, and encouraged it (Justin, Apol. 
44; Cyprian, Ep. i. ad Donatum). i’arnphilus is 
said always to have kept copies ready to give to 
Christians who desired them (Hieronymus, ad 
Ruf. i. 9). The Acts of the Diocletian persecu¬ 
tion indicate the extent to which the Christians 
honoured and defended the Bible as their sacred 
possession and their dearest treasure. More than 
one martyr was discovered while reading the 
Scripture, and brought to account for it, e.g.y 
Euplius of Catana, who read Mt 6*® 10*® before 
the judge, and, when asked why he had not obeyed 
the Emperor’s imunction (dated 24th Feb. 303) to 
deliver up all Bibles, quietly answered; ‘ Quia 
Christianus sum et traders non licebat magisque 
expedit mori quam tradere’ (cf. Mart. s. IrenaSy and 
Eusebius, Mart. Pal. 8. 4). The reproach which 
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waB made against the Catholics by the Donatists, 
‘velut traditores in persecutione uivinaruni scrip* 
turarurn,’ was keenly felt by the former as an attack 
upon their Christianity. No dillerence was made 
later on when the time of Constantine began to see 
the masses streaming into the Cliristian Churches, 
except that exhortations to use the liible at home 
were rendered more frequent by the neglect of the 
custom. Clirysostom assumes that his liearers pos¬ 
sess a Bible, in which they can read the text at 
home; if tliey do not, he urges them to buy one. 
In many places a Bible was probably laid out for 
public use. The lending of sacred books was con¬ 
sidered to be pleasing to God. The diligent reading 
of the Bible took a specially high place among the 
virtues and merits of holy men and women. The 
acquaintance which these people had with the Bible 
was really astonishing. The sermons of the great 
preachers of the time were composed of Biblical 
quotations, and preachers counted upon their 
hearers to take note of and understand them. 
IMlgrimagcs to the scenes of sacred story, which 
at this time were becoming more and more 
common, added to the know ledge of the Bible a 
certain knowledge of locialities, how'ever superficial 
and superstitious it may have been. The A<nii- 
tanian pilgrim (Silvia or Etheria?) informs us that 
at each place the pertinent passage of Scripture 
was read to the pilgrims. 

With the collapse of the ancient civilization 
and the decay of learning, the following centuries, 
naturally enovigh, brought a decline in the reading 
of the Bible. There came times when it was rare to 
find the art of reading outside the monasteries. Per¬ 
haps in the boudoir of a great lady there was still 
opportunity for the study of the Bible and Virgil. 
Hie laity, whether prince or peasant, and even the 
secular priests, were illiterate. We hear complaints 
about the meagre acquaintance with the Bible to 
be found even in the ranks of the clergy. Charle¬ 
magne had to insist upon every priest knowing at 
least the Cat-echism. Petrus Daniiani (f 1072) and 
ililneas Silvio (Pius il., f 1464) complained similarly 
of the small knowhalge which priests posses.sed as 
compared with heretics. The Bible exerted only an 
indirect influence through the medium of preaching, 
poetry, and pictures, and even that was shared with 
much other material. It was not till the 12th cent, 
that the people again began to show a wide interest 
in the Bible as such. This movement, though 
viewed with suspicion by the Church, and occa¬ 
sionally violently opposed, continued and increased 
in intensity and extent in proportion as ecclesiastic 
theology and piety became dissociatetl from the 
Bible. There were circles w’here Bihlicism w^ent 
so far as to remove from the Bible everything that 
was not strictly Biblical, a.s, the prefaces—a 
purism to whicli sometimes even the prologue to 
the Gospel of Luke (D*^) was sacrificed. But 
though tiie Bible was really the devotional l)ook of 
these circles (Thomas k Kempis, Geiler of Kaysers- 
berg on Right Reading of the Rible)^ the circles them¬ 
selves were limited. Only few' possessed a Bible, 
and the attempts to make it accessible to all in the 
adjoining rooms of churches benefited only indi 
viduals, and helpe<i study rather than devotion. 

With the ai(l of the new art of printing the 
Reformation first made the Bible in reality the 
peo])le’s book. From that point onward one can 
speak of daily Bible-reading as a Christian duty. 
Along with the hymn-book and the Catechism, it 
is the only book that many evangelical Christians 
know. It is their manual of devotion, and still 
more their reading-book. The wider circulation 
of the Bible, which followed the improvements 
effected upon printing, made its acquirement in¬ 
creasingly easy. At the same time, however, 
competition increased. Thus we find that, simul¬ 


taneously with the widest circulation of the Bible 
which has ever been reached, there is a decline in 
the pious use of it. Here, however, there is this 
comiort to be laid to heart, that where it is read 
a really pious desire is the motive. Many German 
Bibles are wisely prefaced by A. H. Francke’s 
tine ‘ Kurzer Unterricht, wie man die h. Schrift 
zu seiner wahren Krbauiiiig lesen solle.* Then 
also the emphasizing of the supreme verses of 
Scripture by special type, which we find in many 
Bibles, is signilicant. The.se are the utterances 
in which the teMimoniurn Spiritux Suncti inter¬ 
num ever reveals itself in experience, in wdiich the 
troubled soul finds richest consolation, insj)iration, 
and strength. We find this illu.strated in an old 
family Bible mentioned by Hes.selbacher. It was 
underlined in the 18th cent, by his great-grand¬ 
father in four diflerent colours. ‘ Wliat touched 
the sin of my heart:—Black. What inspired me 
to good :—Blue. What comforted me in sorrow': 
—Red. What }»rornised me the grace of God in 
eternity:—Gold ’ (cf. with this the Gospehs men¬ 
tioned above, p. 583'", belonging to the 14th cent, and 
written in four colours of ink, in (jrder to see the 
difference between the objective treatment of the 
Bible by the Catholics and its subjective treatment 
by the Evangelicals, who always kept in view the 
thirst of their own sinful hearts for comfort). 
Naturally, we have no documentary evidence of 
the reading of the Bible in families or in retire¬ 
ment. An unusually favourable opportunity is 
afforded in the letters of Bismarck to his wife, 
from which we learn that the Bible w'as read 
daily by one of the greatest statesmen, one, too, 
w'ho was certainly no pietist. Naturally, in 
biographies and memoirs there is little said of 
the devotional reading of the Bible in the quiet 
clo.set or in the small family-circle ; it is taken for 
granted or considered immaterial. All true efl’ect 
of Bible-reading takes place in secret. So far as 
it is possible to observe, it would seem that the 
desire for Go<l’s word and the eternal truth w hich 
the Bible contains is again on the increase (A. W. 
Robinson, Co-operation with God^ 1908, 114). 

I.iTKnATCRB.—Bartlett and Peters, The Bible Jot Home and 
Softool, 1898 ; C. G. Montefiore, The Bible for Home Reading, 
1896, 1899. 

2. Bible-reading: by the laity.—In the ancient 
Church every Chri.stian could obtain access to the 
Bible, and exhortations to read it were general. 
The idea characteristic of late Judai.sm, that certain 
Scriptures w ere to be confined to a select circle, is 
to be found only in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
—a fact w hich is to be connected w ith the sectarian¬ 
isms of Jew ish Christianity and esoteric literature. 
Elsewhere the warning is limited to the reading of 
heretical w orks (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. iv. 33). 
The sacred Scriptures incluiled those which w'ere 
for use in church and those which were for private 
devotional use (cf. Murat. Canon, on the Shepherd 
of Herraas). But the canonical Scriptures were 
to be within everybody’s reach. Athanasius re¬ 
proaches heretics with preventing people from 
reading the Bible. Chrysostom combats the idea 
prevalent among the laity that the reading of the 
Bible w as a thing for the clergy and monks. Later 
on this giving up of the Bible on the part of the 
laity led to its being withdraw n altogether, exactly 
as in the case of the communion cup. There came 
a time w'hen laymen could not read, and when they 
had again learned the art they were not allowed 
to read the Bible. This was part of the mediffival 
system of keeping the laity in dependence upon 
ecclesiastical authority, and was l^ed upon the 
idea of the unfathomableness of the mysteries 
which the Scripture contained. The traditional 
exegesis of the Church was the only means of reach¬ 
ing these, and the laity, left to themselves, always 
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wandered from the track. As a matter of fact, 
where Hible study was fostered in lay circles, 
there was to be round, as a rule, an anti-hier¬ 
archical, anti-clerical, sectarian tendency. It was 
believed that, in the Bible-reading conventicles 
of South France and Lorraine, Albigensian and 
Catharist tendencies were to be observed. Thus 
Innocent III. wrote to the Bishop of Metz that 
conventicles of the laity for the purnose of reading 
the Bible were to be suppressed. The study of the 
Bible was to be encouraged, but theological training 
w’as necessary : the profunditas of the sacred Scrip¬ 
ture was so great that even scholars could not quite 
understand it; the arcana Jidei were not for every 
man. Ex 19** was the passage which was founded 
ui>on in this connexion : the beast that touched 
Aloiint Sinai was to be stoned. Of course this did 
not amount to a general prohibition of the reading 
of Scripture by the laity, but it bore a close re¬ 
semblance to it, and witboiit doubt the tendency 
gained ground. Against the Bible in the popular 
tongue especially, a continual, though sometimes 
veiled, and certainly unsuccessful war was waged. 
Where the Church had no patience with these 
conventicles, people were driven into the arms of 
the sectaries, because it was these—especially 
Albigensians, Waldonsiaiis, Wyclitites, and Huss¬ 
ites—who gave the laity free access to the Bible 
and a free Held for its exegesis, which develo])ed 
in increasingly acute form unon anti-pat»al, anti- 
ecclesiastical lines. This made the Church all the 
more anxious to keep its members apart from the 
movement. Soon it came to be that the reading of 
the Bible brought jK*ople under the su.spicion of 
heresy. Tlie decrees pa.ssed by Councils of the 
13th and 14tli centuries against the reading of 
the Bible by Wahlensians, Wyclifites, Beghards, 
and Bognines were followed by occasional local 
rohibitions like that of Archbishop Berthohl of 
lainz (1485). This cause<l printers of the Bible 
nut perhaps to suspend operations, but to omit 
their names from tlieir work. In the period prior 
to the Council of Trent, therefore, we cannot speak 
of any general prohibition of the Bible. It was a 
time of unreadine.ss and confusion, when my.stic 
piety contended with ecclesiasticism for the su¬ 
premacy. 

The crisis was brought about even in Catholicism 
by the Keformation, n\ hich successfully established 
the unconditional right of every layman to the 
Bible. It restcil upon the per^picuitas, that is to 
say, the intelligiliility of the Sciij)ture to the 
ordinary pious mind—the victory of the devo¬ 
tional use of tlie Bible over the theological—and 
compelled Catholicism to take uj) a more delinite 
attitude to the whole ouestion. In England the 
first endeavour to spread the gospel brought about 
a persecution which recalled the time of Diocletian. 
The Council of Trent (Soss, iv. Dear, dc edit 'ume 
tt usu sacrorum librorum) decreed, nd coenxnda 
petulantia ingenia^ that the exposition of Holy 
Scripture w'as to be guiiled by ecclesia.stical tradi¬ 
tion or the unanimis consensus patrum (cf. Cone. 
Vatic., Se.ss. iii. Const, dc fde, c, 2). Ke.sting on 
this decree, the Pope announced that only Bibles 
containing annotations approved by the Church 
could be published, and tneir use wa.s dependent 
upon the special permissiou of the rmrochus^ or 
the bishop of the dioce.se. Practically thi.s was 
almo.st the withdrawal of the Bible. The Pro¬ 
test.! nt Bibles \vere a.ssailed, especially by the 
Jesuits, as falsified and dangerou.s to the soul. 
The same treatment was meted out to the Jan- 
senists, especially in connexion with the trans¬ 
lation and expo.sition of dii Que.snell (Clement IX., 
Const. UnigenituSy 1713, prop, 79-82). In 1794 
Piu.s VI. condemned prop. 67 of the Synod of 
Pifltoja, which stated that the neglect of Bible- 


reading was innocent only in the case of inability 
to reatl, and that this neglect was responsible for 
the great ignorance in matters of faith. Hardly 
had the Jesuit order again attained indiience 
wljen the Bible Societies in Catholic spheres were 
everywhere suppressed. Leo XJI. published an 
encyclical against them in 1824, and Pius ix., in 
the syllabus of 1864, § 4, condemned them along 
with Socialism, Communism, and Secret Societies 
{e.g.y Freemasons) as ejusmodi pester. It is one of 
the most remarkable indications of an internal 
change of system that there is at present in Italy 
a ‘SocietA ai San Girolamo’ for tiie .spreading of 
the Gospels among the people, wdiich has a cardinal 
for its protector, ami whose natron Pius X. is said 
to have been, before he took his place upon the 
Papal throne. 

Within all Protestant Churches the Bible is the 
as.sure<l pos.session of the laity, and any isolated 
opposition to it is hopeless. The great necessity 
now' is to emphasize, along with the right to the 
Bible, the duty of a true use of it in opposition to 
the contempt in which it is now’ wddely held. 

biTBRATURB.—C. W. Ff. Walch, Krit. UntersxLch. vom 
Gehraucti der h. SchH/t unter den alien Christen, 1779 ; T. G. 
Hegelmaier, Gesch. dfS Dibelverbots, 178:?; Leander van Ess, 
uber dat notu^ndige nnd niitzliche Bibellestn, 1808-24 ; Malon, 
La Lect. de la aainte Bible, 1840; F. H. Reiisch, Der Index 
der verhotenen Bucher, 1883-8.S; G. Rietschel, art- ‘ Bibel- 
lesen,* in PRIT^ ii. 700; O. Schmidt in Wetser und Welte, 
Kirchmtez^ 'u. 679 0.; R. C. Moulton, The Modem Beader'i 
Bible, 1007. 

3 . The Bible in monasteries and reading-circles. 

—From the moment w'hen the masses entered the 
Church, an<l a distinction came to be draw n hetw'een 
half-tdiristians and whole-Cliristians, that is to 
BSLy, Ixjtween tlie secular world on the one hand, 
and monks, ascetics, and conventuals on the other, 
Bible-reading among Christians as such decayed, 
while in ascetic circles, where religion was taken 
seriou.sly, it increased. Clirysostora was aw'are of 
the opinion popularly entertained that the Bible 
was for pric.sts and monks. Asa matter of fact, 
it was in ascetic circles like tho.se which gathered 
round .Jerome ami Itulinus that Bible-reading W'as 
most diligently fostered. Melania, e.g.y a noble 
Roman ladv who renounced the world entirely, 
read the wliole Bible four times every year, and 
knew’ large portions of it by heart. Jerome was 
quite pestered by the puzzles whicli his admirers 
put iiini from Scripture. Marcella slioweil intelli¬ 
gence in lier queries, and sug'^ested real (lithculties ; 
the le.ss gifted Paula adopted more the style of the 
modern Biblical riddle. The same thing was re- 
I)eated in the court of Charlemagne, w'hcre Alcuin 
was looked upon as an oracle for the solution of al 
dithculties. \Ve pos-sess the correspondence of two 
nuns of the fith cent., an<l find it to be entirely 
composed of passages from Scripture. 

In these pious circles the Psalter, as the daily 
prayer-l)ook, played the chief part. The Egyptian 
an< horites pa-ssed days and nights in reciting 
psalms whiem they learned by heart. This was 
lield to be the surest weapon aj^ainst the tempta¬ 
tions of Satan. In the monasteries the Psalnwdia 
(chanting of psalms) w’as regulated (at Studium and 
St. Maurice clianting never ceased, one choir re¬ 
lieving the other [Accemetee]). At the same time, 
a free field wa.s leH to the piety of the individual. 
It W 71 S in the monasteries, too, that the reading of 
Scripture w a.s most practised. Not only were several 
service.s lield every day (or w ere provided for by the 
regulations), but at rneal-times, etc., some book 
was re.ad aloud. Sometimes it w’as the Scrinture.s, 
sometimes it was legends of the martyrs or live.s of 
the monks. In the early period of the Middle 
Ages the monasteries were the only places whore 
the Scriptures were to be found. Only there was 
it known how to use them and communicate them 
in some degree to the people. The monasteries 
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were the homes of writing, reading, meditation, 
and study. In the schools of the various orders 
we have already seen that Biblical sciences were 
fostered. 

This condition of things was altered by the 
Reformation, in so far as the distinction between 
whole- and half-Christian was now done away 
with. It was impossible, however, to remove the 
distinction between those who desired with their 
wliole soul to be Christians and those who were 
Christian only in appearance. With all the em¬ 
phasis which it laid upon the right and the duty 
of all Christians to read the Bible, Protestantism 
also possessed small circles of particularly zealous 
friends of the Bible. Just as these circles occur 
here and there in modern Catholicism, often in 
connexion with some monastery, e.g. Port Royal, 
so in Protestantism the influence or Pietism made 
itself felt. The necessary impulse was given by the 
Pia de^ideria of Spener, who thus came into line 
with the work of his oi)ponent, Carnzow, in Leipzig. 
Thus there originated ‘ Collegia Pliilobiblica.’ At 
the outset these combined the features of the 
exegetical lecture and the devotional meeting, as 
was also the case with the Zurich ‘ Prophecy ’; but 
afterwards the strictly scientific lecture of the 
university became more and more separated from 
the devotional meeting of the Church. The latter 
frequently stood in a sort of opposition to the 
Church service, as in the case of the Lay-preachers 
of Wiirttemberg and the Stundists of Russia ; but 
it found acceptance outside the strictly pietistic 
circles, and came to be a regular part of Church 
life in the shape of a week-day service. The more 
strongly pietistic circles possess reading-circles of 
their own, as well eis Bible-classes for students and 
schoolboys. It is here that extraordinary achieve¬ 
ments in the way of continuous Bihlc-reading are 
accomplished. It reminds us of what we are told 
about ascetics in the aiudent Church, when we hear 
that the whole Bible from On P to Rev 22** was 
read through several times in one year (A. H. 
Francke is said to have road the Hebrew OT seven 
times in one year). The tables of leasons which are 
ublishedby many societies the Prussian Bible 
ociety) distribute the material of the Bible over a 
year, not in continuous portions, but in selected 
passages. 

Litkratckb.—F alk, Bibei am Atutgangf <U» MittelalUrs^ 56 flf. 
4 . Substitutes and favourite passages.—It was 
not always in its complete form that the Bil>le was 
in use. The sub.stitutes which existed aIong.sideof 
it were of great importance, and in the Middle 
Ages exerted a greater influence than the im¬ 
mediate use of the Bible. There were the select 
lassages for Sunday in the so-called Plenaries, 
*ostil«, and Books of the Gospels and the Epistles. 
These were intended to be used not only in the 
services of the Church, but also, as is shown by the 
MSS and copies printed in the popular tonj^ie, in 
private devotions, partly at least to explain the 
reading of the Bible in the Church service. There 
were also excerpts from the Bible in the form of 
Bible histories hisiorialct ‘ History-Bible’). 

These were characterized by the almost complete 
absence of the more imjwrtant Didactic Books, 
the Prophets, and the Apostolical Epistles. Then 
also there were rhymed Bibles, containing the 
same material, but in verse, which, though not by 
any means good, was easy to remember. To these 
must be adaed the picture-Bibles, with their short 
descriptive paragraphs, including the so-called 
Biblia Pauperum (‘Bible of the Poor’), which 
contained from 24 to 48 woodcuts illustrating the 
most important events in the OT and the NT in 
harmony. Lastly, there was the Ars Memorandiy 
where the contents of the four Gospels were sug¬ 
gested in rebus fashion. Towards tne end of the 
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Middle Ages these were widely circulated instead 
of the Bible, not only because the great majority 
of the people were still too ignorant to read the 
Bible, and becJiuse the Church did not wish them 
to do so, but also because the piety of the age took 
more delight in the marvellous stories which the 
Bilde c«)iitained than in the hard fare of the 
Prophets and the Epistles of Paul. Even for the 
l\salms a substitute existed in the Psalterium 
Putiroriimy a collection of certain Psalms much 
employed in Divine service, and of other im¬ 
portant features in Christian instruction, e.g. the 
^ord’.s Prayer and the Creed. 

The Reformation demanded that the Avhole Bible 
should be given to the people and made free to 
everybody. Some diflerence of attitude, however, 
can be observed in the two Protestant Confessions. 
In Lutheranism the Catechism, with Biblical notes, 
took the place of the Bible to a large extent both 
in nrivate u.se and in ecclesiastical teaching, while 
Calvinism adhered to the Bible itself. At the same 
time, the mediaeval substitutes continued in use, 
especially in schools, where Bible-history fonned 
the foundation of the entire education, as it will 
probably do for long, in spite of recent attacks. 
The efl'ort.s which are now made to give a due place 
to the Prophets and the Apostles, as well as the 
Hi.storical Books, are significant and de.serving of 
succe.ss. On the other hand, the desire for a 
school- and home-Bible that shall be intermediate 
l>etween Bible and Bible-history is to be looked on 
with suspicion, both from the eaucational and from 
the ecclesiastical ])oint of view. 

The pious Bible-reader of the old school read the 
whole llible as the word of God. But it may be 
observed that various parts of the Bible produce 
various eflects, a<(rording to the period and the 
people. In tlie ancient Church and the Middle 
Ages, Paul is little understood and valued, and yet 
Pauline reactions mark the critical epochs both in 
theology and in the Church. Mysticism adheres 
either to the Song of Songs or to John. The 
Spiritualists who broke with the Church, the 
fanatics of the Reformation period, and many 
sects of modern Protestantism, build almost entirely 
u|>on the Revelation of John. In the later Middle 
Ages there were wide circles where the historical 
parts of the Bible were the only parts known, and 
even tluf'-se only indirectly, through the so-called 
history-Bibles—that is to .say, Scripture excerpts, 
with many legendary additions from extra-Biblical 
sources. The Didactic portions, the Prophets and 
the Apostolic Ei»istles, had to be re-discovered. 
The ‘Enlightenment’ laid .supreme value upon 
the moralizin': WiMlom-literature. As has been 
recently noted, Frederick the Great’s favourite 
book was Ecclesiastes. Of the Gospels, Luke’s 
edifying narrative has enjoyed the greatest vogue 
among pious readers, while speculative theology 
(f.f/., Schleiermacher’s school) prefers John, and the 
historical school abides by Mark. Modern social¬ 
istic tendencies, again, do honour to the Epistle 
of James, which Luther once very wrongly threw 
into the lire as an ‘epistle of straw.’ speaking 
generally, interest in the Bible, which under the 
influence of materialism and naturalism was re¬ 
duced to a very low ebb at the close of the 19th 
cent., has again happily revived. The chief motive 
is the aesthetic one. Pearls of Biblical poetry are 
selected for books of wisdom and beauty (Freiherr 
von (irotthus). Works on the beauty of the Bible 
(A. Wiinsche, 1906) and on the poetry of Christ’s 
gospel (O. Frommel, 1906) find a grateful public. 
Modern investigation and criticism of the Bible 
are beginning to create interest (Schiele’s Religions^ 
ae.^rhirhtl. Volksbiichery and the more conservative 
Biblische Zeit- und Streitfrageny by Kropatschek). 
More and more space is being given to Biblical 
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material in popular collections, which are meant to 
provide a general culture (Cloeschen’s SatnniluiKf, 
Teuhner’s A us Aatur vnd Geistes^velt, etc.). As 
the inevitable result of this, the religious interest 
in the liible must receive a powerful stimulus, and 
Christian consciousness l)ecome re-awakened. 

Litkratcrb.—A lzog, /»i« deutscfien PUnarxen im 15. und sti 
AiKf(iti;i dfs 16. Jahrh., 1S74 ; E. Reuss (S. Berger), art, * His- 
torietibibfl,’ in viii. lf)2-157 ; J. Kell, Dis Schulhtb^l. 

lS4'i ; Enders, />»> Schnlbibel,fra(^f, 1S96 ; F. M. Schiele, 

Bibel und ihre Surrogate in der f'ulksschuJe, IDOO; The Child's 
Bible. ISs.S ; Rogers, School and Children's Bible, 1873 ; J. G. 
Frazer, Passages qf the Bible chosen for their Literary Beauty 
and Interest, 1896; J. W. Mackail, Biblia Innocentitim, 
1893, 1901. 

On the influence of Paulinisni: C, Bigg, The Christian 
Platonists of Alex., ISSfi, pp. 53, *2S3f.; A. Harnack, Doginen- 
gesch.^, i. 129 ; E. Serfass, Essai snr I'indnence du Mulinisnie 
datutlcs r(*veils reli lieux, 1900; E. Langlaae, Le itbledespsauines 
dans la vie religicuse, Cahors, 1905. 

5 . The Bible and the Classics. — The Bible 
satisfies Chri.stian piety, but it nevertheless has its 
place in history as a link in a long proce.ss of 
civilization. This fact e.xplains the speedy develop¬ 
ment of two tendencies. On the one hand, there 
were those who placed the Bible, the book of 
(Christian devotion, side by side with universal 
literature. In their opinion, both were posse.s.sed 
of rights, and tlie Bible was in alliance with cul¬ 
ture. On the other hand, there were Biblicists 
pure ami simple. These condemned all reading of 
profane (t.c, heathen)literature as un-Christian, and 
mit on a level with the Bible only the devotional 
Christian literature of a distim t ascetic colour. 
This was the view entertained in ascetic and 
monastic circles. Kven in the ancient Church we 
meet with it in Syria, the home of a.scetic Umd- 
encies. The Didxsrnlia of the Apostles, e.g.^ ch. ii., 
contains the following e.xhortation : 

‘ Keep away from the iKxika of the heathen. What hast thou 
to do with the strange words, the laws, and the lying propheries 
which tempt ^oung j-H’ople from the faith? What fault hast 
thou to find with the word of (lo<l that thou stayest thyself ujxm 
heathen fables? Wilt thou read history? thou hast the Book 
of Kings; wise men and philosophers? then thou hast the 
Prophets, in whom thou wilt find more wisdom and knowledge 
than in the wise men and philosopliers, because theirs are the 
words of God, who alone is wise ; dost thou wish songs? then 
thou hast the I’salms of David; an explanation of the world? 
then thou hast Genesis, by the great .Moses ; laws and command¬ 
ments? thou hast the Divine law in Exo<iu8. Keep entirely 
•way from all strange things which are in opp<^tioii to these.' 

Later we find the same way of thinking in the 
mona.stic circles of Syria and Egypt, although it is 
to the everla.sting crc<lit of Syrian Ne.storians that 
thevcommunicated theGreek pliilo.sophy—Aristotle 
and his commentators—to the Arabs, from whom 
they were taken over a^^ain by Christians in the 
West. There is a typical presentation of thi.n 
sentiment in the famous dream of Jerome. This 
master of rhetoric, who prided himself on his 
cla.ssical knowledge, wants the pious Eustochiuni 
to believe that he had been thoroughly cha.sti.sed 
in the night-time for his a<lmiration of Blantusand 
Cicero, and compelled to give up the Cla,s.sics (£*/>. 2 * 2 ) 
—a delicate little piece of rhetoric that quite give.s 
its author the lie. This renunciation on the part 
of Jerome was not to be taken seriously. Later he 
insi.sted strongly that in education there .should be 
a union of Christian and general < nlture, of the 
Bible and the Classics. But his fiction produced 
its effect, and in many a cloister-cell during the 
Middle Ages the dream was actualized. 

It is true that the Greek theologians, and al.so 
the monastics, among whom were Basil and Theo¬ 
dore of Studium, etc., never quite gave un the idea 
of a union of clas.sic beauty of form with Biblical 
content. Tims the Alexandrian Clement and Ori- 
gen were stee})cd in Greek philosophy, Clement 
quotes the Bible with remarkable freedom, atlopt- 
ing a Greek style unawares. The same thing can 
be observed in the w hole school of Origen (cL the 
thanksgiving speech of Gregoiy Thaumaturgus). 
But his opponent Methodius, the Biblical realist, 


also writes a Christian symposium. Specially 
noteworthy, because they regulated the succeea- 
ing age, w'ere the great orators of the 4th cent., 
Basil and the two Gregorys, who os young men at 
Athens had, along with their heathen comrades, 
familiarized them.selves with the w’holo profane 
culture. (Chrysostom, the pupil of Libanius, be¬ 
lieved it his duty to ajxilogize for the rusticity 
of Biblical Greek : the Apostles were uncultured 
fishermen, but that only inaile the miracle which 
the Holy Ghost effected by them the greater. 
At the same time, Chrysostom felt the peculiar 
strength of the Biblical language. He adorned 
his brilliant orations with Scripture quotations, 
ami .so gave them the impressiveness which lifts 
them alxive the contemporary speeches of heathen 
orators, with their hollow plirases. The monastic 
tendency in tlie Oth cent, sought to intro<luce the 
popular Greek, which resembled more closely the 
Semitic element in the Bible (John Malaias of 
Antioch). It would lie a valuable service to 
investi‘nite the inlluence which the language of 
the Bible exercised upon the popular legendary 
literature and (Christian revisions of older material 
like the Roiwinct of Alexander. Hut although 
moniustic circles prided themselves no less on their 
modesty than on their simplicity of language, 
classicism, or the union of Christian ami (ireek 
culture, was always maintained in Byzantium, and 
after short }»erioils of <lecline it never failed to 
revive. This was the cAse after the iconoclastic 
struggle in the tlth cent., chiefly through the in¬ 
strumentality of Bliotius, ami also, after the Latin 
invasion of the 13th cent., through the Baheologi. 
Arethas, the Archbishop of ('icsarea (t c. 932), 
wrote a commentary on the Ajiocalypse, and 
studieii IMato and Lucian diligently. EustAtliius, 
the Homeric commentator, who was afterwards 
Arclibishop of Thessalonica (t c. 1192), complainetl 
bitterly 01 the want of culture on the [>art of 
the monks, w'ho could not apj)reciate the treasures 
of the monastic libraries. I'his *la.ssici8m was 
specili<ally Greek in cliaracter, ami it was not 
transmitted by the Byzantines to the Slavonic 
I^eoples converted by them. 

In the West the development took a somew’hat 
different course, 'there Jerome and Augustine 
provided a mo<lel of the noble union of Biblical and 
.secular culture. But, just as Jerome sometimes 
felt that the latter w’as forbidden fruit, so in the 
case of Augiistine, from the moment when lie 
entered the service of the Church, an increasing 
BiVjlieal element is found to colour his views ana 
language. Ca.ssio<iorus and Boethius were still 
familiar with pagan culture, but such familiarity 
.soon cea.sed. What little culture survived the 
migration of the peoples is monastic and Biblical. 
At the Court of Charlemagne the first revival of 
learning occurred. Along with the Bible, Virgil 
was .studied. Tlie Emperor hini.self was liberal 
enough to aj)preciate the value of the German 
epics. But so early as the time of the monk- 
emperor, Ludw ig tlie Pious, this disappeared. As a 
matter of fact, Plautus ami Terence were still read 
even by pious nuns, but Hroswitha of Gandersheim 
endeavoured to suppress these heathen writer? by 
her Biblical irnitation.s. In the time of the Sw^abian 
dynasty there occurred another revival, and after 
the fall of the Empire (from middle of 13tli cent, 
onwards) the foundation was everywhere laid of a 
real national secular culture, in opposition to ecclesi¬ 
astical Latin. This spread from France to England 
and the German Imperial cities, and in an entirely 
intlependent manner it united Biblical and extra- 
Biblical material. Much more dangerous was the 
classicism of the Kenaiasance. In their admiration 
of the ancient form the Humanists made sport of 
the ancient religion as tliey understood it, and 
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some of them were ashamed of tlie liibiical element. 
This led to a strong Biblical reaction, especially in 
Calvinistic countries, while Lutheranism tried to 
reach a combination of both tendencies. Tlie 
‘Enlightenment’ confined strict Biblicism to a 
narrow pietistic circle, while general culture, 
charactenzeil in some cases by tendencies Iiostile 
to religion and the Bible, spread more widely. 
Here, too, a wholesome reaction can l>e hoped for 
only from the perception that the Bible, in its 
true nature as the supreme book of devotion, can 
never come into collision with any other means of 
culture. 

LiTRiiATrRR.—C. Neumann, Dyzant, KulturxtndRftnaisaanee- 
kxiltur, 19(i;i; J, E. Sandys, Hist, of Clasa. Scholarahip, 3 vola.^ 
lOOeOH ; G. Kauftnaiin, ‘ Rhetorensf-hulen und Klosterschulen, 
(xlt-r histor. und christl. Kultur in Clallien wahrend de« 5. und 
6. Jahrh.,’ in Rauiner'H Hiat. Taacherihuch, 1869; Zappert, 
VinjiU t'ortUben im Mittelalter, 1861; Comparettl, Vergilio 
nel media evo, 1872. 

6 . Misuse of the Bible.—Our sketch would be 
incomplete without some mention of the abuse of 
the Bible by misguided Christian piety. Although 
the idea that tlie Bible ha<l fallen from heaven 
was never entertained, yet the conception of its 
.sanctity had become so strong among the Jews 
that the roll of the Law was held to be inviolable. 
A Homan soldier who had seized one of the.se rolls 
was executed by the I*rocuiator Cumanus to please 
the Jews (Jo.'^epbus, Aiit. xx. v. 4, BJ II. xii. 2). 
Copies which had grown usele.ss ha<l to be carefully 
pre.served in sacred burying places made for the 
)Urpose (the Genizah at Cairo has yielded a rich 
larvest of extremely valuable ancient copies of the 
Bible). This material notion of .sacredness, which 
was familiar both to heathenism and Judaism, 
w'os at first quite foreign to Christianity. It soon 
found its way intx) the Christian ma.sses, however, 
and made the Bible, like other sacred things, tabu. 
Kspecially was this the case wdth the lx)ok of the 
Go.spels which, alon^^ with the Host and the like¬ 
ness of Christ, speedily came to be one of the most 
ellective guarantees of the presence of Christ 
Himself and His miraculous power. This was the 
origin of kissing the book -still an important 
feature of the liturgies of the East—and also of 
the double procession, first with the Gospels and 
afterwards with the Communion elements. The 
official valuation by the Councils gave to the 
Gospels, as representative of Christ, the place of 
honour. In the consecration of a bishop the 
Gospels were laid upon his head as the means of 
communicating the Spirit and Christ’s indwelling, 
whereas they were placed in the reailcr’s hand 
only as the symbol of his ecclesiastii^al function. 
They played a similar nart in the consecration of 
the highest grade of Catharist.s. From the 4th 
cent, it became the custom to take the oath upon 
the Gospels, and on these occasions it was usual to 
turn up the beginning of John. In the Middle 
Ages we find, along with or in place of the Gospels 
which represented Christ, relics as representing 
the saints. The idea here is no higher than that 
which is embodied in the monastic legend that a 
Christian who was .sorely beset by fleshlv lust was 
enabled to resist temptation by having the Go-spels 
hung upon his neck by a cord. One must beware 
of spiritualizing this to the extent of making it 
the p.sychological effect of reflexion upon the 
content of the Ixiok. It was to the book itself 
that talismanic virtue was ascribed. The explana- 
tion of inserting a finger or ‘dipping’ in the Bible 
IS similar. The method wdiich the Romans 
followed with Virgil and other authors whoso 
works were considered inspired and sacred was 
taken over by Christians and applied to their sacred 
book {sorte8lcgcre)y and, in spite of the opposition 
which it met at the beginning from ecclesiastical 
authority, this method of consulting the oracle 


about the future was long maintained among 
the people. We can observe the material view 
which was entertained of the magical qualities 
resident in the laiok, from the practice of writing 
the answers to the most usual questions on ite 
margin. Such (picries could also be answered by 
means of slips of paper or threads, but when the 
answers were reatl out of the Go.sjiels they possessed 
a greater guarantee of being Divine oracles. 

The magical effect of the Bible reached still 
further into the dark regions of human supersti¬ 
tion. There were certain passages of Scripture 
which were considered specially ettective in 
defence and attack. The Lord’s Prayer, inscribed 
upon a di.sc of clay found at Megara, was certainly 
])osseHse<l of this significance, just as in ancient and 
modern times Jesus’ letter to Abgar was attached 
to the <loors in order to keep all evil and hurtful 
influences far away from the house and its 
members. A sheet of lead inscribed wdth the 80th 
P.salm, which Hiller von Giirtringen found in a 
vineyard on the island of Rhodes, belongs rather to 
the ancient formulas of malediction, by which evil 
was supy>oRed to be brought uyarn some definite 
person. (Jhrysostom complained of the .super¬ 
stitious abuse of sayings from the Gospels (SeXrla, 
fvayy^Xia) which women and children wore round 
the neck. Augustine relates how the (iospel of 
.lohn was laid rjj^ion the head of those who were 
ill with fever, t Gregory M. sanctioned by word 
and example what the Church till then contended 
against as aliusc. In the later Middle Ages the 
only rea.son why this .superstition in regard to the 
Bible decayed was the keen competition which it 
had to face in the superstitious valuation of saintly 
relics. 

The Reformation destroyed the material notion 
of sacredness which lay at the basis of all this 
error. The bibliolatry which Lessing and others 
oppo.sed in the time of ‘ Enlightenment^had nothing 
in common with this Biblical magic. It was the 
dogmatic valuation of the Bible as pos8e.s8ed of in¬ 
fallible authority. Evangelical Christians have in 
the Bible not a book that is to be handled with 
timidity and awe, but one which is for the intimacy 
of home and private devotion. Where searching 
with the finger or ‘ dipping’ in the Bible still exists 
as a practice in Protestant circles (Pietists and 
Moravian brethren), it has acquired an inward and 
spiritual significance. At the same time it has to 
be said that the practice in Evangelical circles of 
making the Bible serve for pastimes {e.g. Biblical 
riddles) amounts to exce.ssive familiarity and 
abuse; the Bible is to be handled not indeed with 
timidity, but with all due reverence. 

Litkratcrb.— For the ecclesiastical use of the Goepels see 
St. Beissel, Gejtch. der Erangetienbiicher, 1906, pp. 1-10, 
who tries to dissociate this use from every element of super¬ 
stition ; Kayser, ‘Gebrauch von Psalmen tur 21auberei,’ ZDMG 
xlii., 1888, 456; Hiller von Girtringen, SBAW, 1898, p. 582; 
N. Wilcken, APF\. 43i) flf.; Knopf, Mitt. d. dexttaeh. arehdot. 
ItisL zu A then, \\\\, 1900, pp. ; Job. Picker, PRB^ 

1,469 ; E. von Dobschiitz, PRK^ will. 537 ; E, Nestle, 
ZNTW vil. 96. See also art. Bihliolatrt. 

VIL Tue Bible in the life of the people, 
—The Bible is pre-eminently the hook of religious 
devotion, but its operation.s are not limited thereto. 
They embrace the whole life of Christendom. 

I. Bible and language.—Tlie Bible has exercised 
great influence on the development of language. 
Not only have translations of the Bible made 
literature possible to a whole array of peoples by 
giving them a written language in the same way 
as missionary enterprise still does, but in other ways 
language has been powerfully Influenced by tne 
Bible. The Biblical vocabulary supplied Latin, and 
thence the Romance and German languages, with 
the terms ‘manna,’ ‘Passover,’ ‘Sabbath,^‘angel,’ 
‘devU,’ ' Para(.lise,’ etc. The Biblical structure 
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of sentences—loose co-ordination of clauses and 
paralUlisinus rnembronun ~ has been lar^el}' 
adopte<I as a model. It may be noted that liore 
three methods are to be distin^uislied ; (1) The 
conscious imitation of the solemn mu.sic of the 
Prophets, whieli hanlly exists in the ancient period, 
but of which Lamennais is a nualern instance. (2) 
The allegorical use of Hiblical names and ex¬ 
pressions—a method specially favoured amoim the 
Greeks, who applied the typical names of the liible 
to the men of tiie times (TrdXi*' 'HpwJids fMalverai, 
Chrysostom). S|>eaking of the bull of Canoniza¬ 
tion date<l 1228, which is composed in this style, 
Sabatier rightly remarks that one can learn the 
history of the IMiilistines, of Samson, and also of 
Jacob from it better than that of St. Francis. In 
later times the ‘ speech of Caiman ’ has been much 
miopted in pietistic circles, while it has been 
abhorred in others. (3) The unconscious absorp¬ 
tion of familiar Hiblical phrases—the normal and 
most widely spread form. Not only do the great 
nreachers ot the ancient Church ana nuxlerns like 
Bossuet, Schleiermacher, and Spurgeon employ the 
language of their Bible, but the masters of litera¬ 
ture do so also. If Dante is the creator of modem 
Italian, Luther deserves the same title in regard 
to modern German, and it was through his transla¬ 
tion of the Bible chiefly that his influence was felt. 
In reading Goethe, one becomes aware of his life¬ 
long familiarity with the Bible. The style of 
many Catliolie authors shows that they do not 
have the same familiaritj' with it. It is an 
obvious mistake when Janssen’s scliool attempts 
to transfer the credit which belongs to Luther 
to an obscure chronicler of the 13th cent., Kike 
of Rei>kow. In English-speaking countrie.s the 
Authorized V’ersion possessed the same importance. 
It came too late for Shakespeare, but oven he 
could not liave written a.s he did without the older 
translations. The be.st age of French literature 
has more than a t€nij>oraI connexion with the 
Biblical activity of Port Royal. The influence 
which the Bible has exerted upon literature de- 
.serves to receive more attention than it has done in 
the past. That, however, would require a wider 
acquaintance with the Bible than most modems 
possess. More than any other hook, the Bible has 
contributed to the familiar phrases u.sed by 
numberless people who know nothing of their 
origin. It is to r^e regretted that these phra.se.s are 
often used in a sense quite false and entirely 
opposed to their original meaning. 

LiTRRATnRB.-—R. V. Raumer, Dis Einitirkunqde* Christen- 
turns auj die althoc/uleutsche Sprachf, 1846 ; E. Stein von 
Nordenstein, Vber den Einjlxuts der liibel au/ deut. Sprache 
und Liu. 1856; P. Fr^d^ricq, ‘Lea Consequences de revan- 
ffeiisation par Rome et par Byzance sur le developpement de la 
mnffue maternelle des peuples convertis,’ in Bull, de I'acad. roy. 
de Belg. 1903; A. S. Cook, Bibl, Quotations in old Eng. Proee 
Writers, 2 vols,, 1898 and 1903; C. Wordsworth, Shakespeare's 
Knotoledge and Use of the Bible, 1864; C. von Ktigelfen, Die 
Bibel bet Kant, 1904 ; E. Hdhne, Urn/ang und Art der Bibel- 
benuUung in GoeXhe's Faust, 1906; L. Rosenthal, Schiller und 
die Bibel, 1905; R. de la Broise, Bossuet et la Bible, 1890; 
J. Tr^nel, L'aneien test, el la langue fram^aise du moysn dge, 
1904; G. Btichmann, Gefiilgelte 1903. 

2. Bible and views of the world and human 
life.—To the language of the Bible must be added 
the general view which it takes of the world and 
human life; speech and thought are intimately 
related. The Bible contains no conception of the 
universe peculiar to itself. What we find in it is 
the view entertained W the ancient world, and 
especially the ancient ]^t. To the early Christ¬ 
ians there was nothing strange in this, because 
their own view resembled it, and where there were 
differences it was easy to haraionize them. The 
Scriptures themselves, covering as they did a 
space of 1000 years, were not at one in this r^ard. 
The transition from the Semitic to the Greek 
method of thought was eflfected as easily as in the 


domain of language. Plato and Aristotle were 
read into tlie Bible involuatarily. This is shown 
very clearly by the abundant literature on the 
Hcxuicnieron. Tlie Middle Ages looked upon tliis 
mixture of old Oriental Biblical ideas and (ireek 
diilosophy os authoritative ecclesiastical doctrine, 
t was surrounded by the nimbus of revelation, 
and was therefore infallibly true. Every consid¬ 
eration ngaiii.st it and every attempt to account 
for the world empirically (as Bacon, e.g,, demande<l) 
was authoritativtily suppressed. The efleet of this 
was felt till within recent times. Luther was so 
far from seeing how little of the Bible there was in 
this ecclesiastical theory of the world, that he 
called Ct)pernicus a fool {Table-Talk, Forsteniann- 
Birulseil, iv. 575) ; the Roman Imjuisition com¬ 
pelled Galileo to retract; Kepler encoiintereti great 
internal and e.xternal diflicMilties in accoj>ting the 
credibility of the Bible as it was conceived in his 
time ; while Newton combined with the exactitude 
of his physical theories a Bihiicism which we find 
it difficult to uruierstand. The ‘Enlightenment’ 
completed what the Renaissance had begun. It 
secuiarize<i science ami emancipated views of the 
world from all Biblical ecclesiastical authority. 

The great discoveries of the 15th cent., the transi¬ 
tion from the speculative methods of scholasticism 
to empirical research, not only in tlie domain of 
natural .science but also in tliat of history, brouglit 
al>out an entire cliange of opinion. The confidence 
of the ‘Enlightenment* and the modern love of 
truth have brought this clearly to light, and with 
it the immense gulf between tlie ordinary and the 
Biblical view of the world. Here we come uj»on 
the leading problem of the Bible for moiieins. 
Can the Bible still possess value when it contains 
views about the world and man belonging to a 
stage of human thought now outgrown ? That 
heaven (or the 3 U> 7 heavens) arches over this earth, 
that the stars encircle it, that the earth i.s sur 
rounded by the great ocean (only the part-s border¬ 
ing on the Mediterranean being then known), that 
it'* central point is .Jerusalem, that all the {leoples 
on the earth are descended from the three sons of 
Noah, who was rescued from the Flood, that their 
languages can he traced back to one single con¬ 
fusion—all these ideas represent only the primitive 
thought which the Biblical authors shared w ith their 
contemporaries in Babylon and Egypt. It cannot 
he denied that we have ceiused to entertain these 
notions nowadays. But this admission does not 
by any means overthrow all Biblical antliority. 
\Vhat the theology of the last deco^le has toiled to 
.show and has succeeded in showing is gaining 
increasing recognition, viz., that the Bible is not a 
revealed text-book of nature and history, hut that 
God speaks in it to men about the salvation of 
their souls. To every pious conception of the 
world and its course as a whole and in detail, the 
Bible will always be possessed of validity because 
of the way in which it sees God’s hand in every¬ 
thing and teaches people to see God’s saving inten¬ 
tion in fortune and misfortune, the way in which 
it places the whole history of mankind under the 
point of view of an education to the stature of 
manhood and independence in Christ. In a word, 
the Bible will always remain the book of pious 
devotion, and such pious devotion will always lie 
easily able to surmount any difficulties which arise 
from difl'erent conceptions of creation. As in lan¬ 
guage, a kind of translation is possible. What 
apologetic must learn, however, is to abandon the 
desire to justify every Biblical utterance, and after 
every discovery in natural science and history to 
begin at once to search about for some statement in 
the Bible which it confirms. That only leads to 
confusion where what is needed is clearness. It is 
true that, so long as men read the Bible, the 
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Biblical view of the world and Iminan life will 
remain popular. Without regard to the millions 
of stars, men will sneak of heaven as the Divine 
dwelling-place and tne goal of pious desire, and of 
the earth as the central point of the Divine plan of 
salvation with man as its special object. In their 
thoughts aV>out love and hate, joy and sadness, 
good and evil, they will sneak of the heart and not 
the brain. But what tlicre must be no doubt 
about is that these are only poetical forms of 
speech, which, though fully nistilied in ordinary 
life, ought not to be put on the same platform as 
what is strictly scientilic. 

Litbrattre.— Van Eicken, Ge^ch. und System der mittel- 
alterl. WfUanHchaniing, ISK? (with little attention to the Biblical 
element) ; E. F. Apelt, Die Heformalimi der Sternkunde, 1KV2 ; 
A. Delsamann, Jf>h. Kepler vivl die liihel, L. Giinther, 

Kepler u. d. Theol. 1004; L. Keller, ‘Bibel, VVinkelmatw und 
Zirkel,' Monatshefle der Cornenhisjesellscha/t, 1008. 

3 . Bible and law.—Of greater practical signi¬ 
ficance is the influence of the Bible upon the life of 
the i>eople. Tlie adoption of Christianity by the 
State made it necessary that the revealea book of 
Divine law should regulate constitutional law. As 
early as 400 a Collfitio legum Mosav'arum et 
Ho })u in a ruin was prepared (ed. Th. Mommsen, 
1800 ; Collectio librorum iuru^ anteiustinianei, iii.). 
In most ancient Christian legislations this principle 
finds expression in the preface. The so-called 
Syriac-Koman statute-book (cd. by Bruns and 
Sachau, 1880) aflirms that tlie law of Moses is 
older than that of all other nations, but declares 
that, since the time of Christ, the only obligatory 
law is the law of Christ given through the Christ¬ 
ian emperors, Constantine, Theodosius, and Leo. 
As a matter of fact, this was eticjuette more than 
anything else ; for the legislation is drawn almo.st 
wholly from Gncco-Uoman law. The same thing 
may be observed in the case of German law. Alfred 
the Great placed the Decak*gue in front of his 
Laws of England. The ancient Bavarian and 
Frisian codes, as well as those of the Swabians and 
ancient Saxons, contain introductions full of 
ecclesiastical Biblical ideas. The law itself, how¬ 
ever, is national. 'Ihere are only a few traces of 
any Christian Biblical influence to be observed, 
'riiese may perhaps be made out, however, as early 
as Constantine’s legislation. Tlie abolition of 
branding the face is based upon the Biblical doc¬ 
trine of the Divine likene.ss ( 6 \ Th. ix. 40. 2); the 
second marriage of a divorced person is punished ex¬ 
cept when in the first marriage the other partner 
was guilty of adultery (C. Th. iii. 16. 1, cf. Mt ; 
two witnesses are required {C. Th. xi. 39. 3, cf. Dt 
19^®). The inlluence of Christianity becomes com¬ 
moner under Theo<losius, Leo, and Justinian, Avho.se 
‘ novels’(i.c. supi)lementary laws) refer directly to 
the snrrm scripturac (e.g. 'Nui\ clx. 1). The severe 
language of the OT is echoed in the legislation 
of Charlemagne; the continually recurring vwrte 
vwrintur of the pitiless Saxon laAV is Hebraic. 
Justification was found for the bloody persecution 
of heretics in the OT condemnations of the dis¬ 
obedient. Demands which were originally made 
by the Church to safeguard Chiistian morals 
were all incorporate<l in constitutional law under 
Charlemagne: keejung the Sabbath-day holy, the 
prohibition of interest, etc. What is still more 
important for Charlemagne’s concejdion, how¬ 
ever, is that the whole theocratic idea was con¬ 
sidered to possess immediate signilicance for the 
present. He felt himself a modern David, Solomon, 
llezekiah, Josiah. This state of things, however, 
soon gave way under the pressure of the eccle.si- 
astical idea that the SUte was opposed to God and 
was to receive recognition only in the service of 
the Church. The conflict gave birth to the modem 
State, which takes no interest in ecclesiastical or 
Bible authority. In Biblicist circles the obligation 


of the OT, and especially of the commandments of 
the Gospel, is more ana more emphasized. This 
gave rise to the refusal to take an oath (Mt 5“, Ja 
5*^) among many sects down even to the Mennon- 
ites, while the Church sought to Christianize the 
oath by furnishing it with the Trinitarian formula 
and causing it to be sworn on the Gospels, and in 
the Middle Ages on the relics of saints. It was 
from the OT that ecclesia-stical law derived the 
prohibition of marriage with a sister-in-law, and 
irom it also Jo.seph Smith drew the Mormon 
commandment of polygamy. In a purely legal 
way the Bat)tist 8 01 the Reformation endeavoured 
to realize the theocratic idea, as Calvin aimed at 
training Geneva to be a city of God. The Sabbath 
commandment still calls for Sunday rest in Cal- 
vinistic countries. These genuinely Biblical in¬ 
fluences are to be distinguished from those which 
are due to the century-long effect of Christianity 
ui>on the life, the customs, and the legislation of 
the nations. It is t .> this latter influence, e.g.^ that 
we owe the abolition of slavery—not in the Ist or 
in the 4th, but in the 13th cent, for N. Europe, and 
in the 19th for the S. and the New World. With 
this the Bible had no direct connexion, for in the 
American Civil War lx>th .sides took tlieir stand 
upon Biblical authority. Here too, however, there 
wa.s an indirect and educative inlluence exerted 
by the Bible upon the moral sympathy and social 

I thought of mankind. 

! I.iTKRATi’kK.— Troplongr, De Vinjlxunee du christianieme sur 

■ A' dniit ctiril dcs Koi/iairo<, 1844 ; C. Schmid, Die biirgerliehe 
G*>teils. in der aUrotn. Welt und ihre Umgestaltung durch das 
Cnris:en(urn, ]8r>7 (Kr. and Germ.); C. Bigg, The Church’s 
Task under the Roman Empire^ 1905 ; C. Loring Brace, Gesta 
Chriffti, or A Hist, of Human Progress under Christianity, 
1882; L. Seuffert, Konstantins Gesetze u. das Christentum, 
1891 ; W. Ohr, Der Carolimjische Gottesstaat, Leipzig, 1902 ; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, of Eurepean Mor 1899. 

4. Bible and art.—Specially interesting is the 
powerful efl'cct which Biblical motifs exercised 
upon art and through it upon the national con¬ 
sciousness. The Christians of the first centuries 
adorned with Biblical symbols not only the graves 
of their dead in tlie Catacombs, but also the articles 
which they employed in daily life—lamps, tumblers, 
etc. Noah in the ark with the dove, Jonah 
swallowed by the whale or lying under the gourd, 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, etc., were favourite 
subjects. At first these scenes were of a purely 
symbolic nature. The 4th cent, began to show 
interest in the story, and continuous Bible illustra¬ 
tions are then found in MISS (cf. above, p. 583). 
But the jiicture became separated from the text; 
the illustrations 8uppres.seu and took the place of 
the text. In tlie famous Joshua-roli in the Vatican, 
supposed to be a 9th cent, copy of an ancient 
Christian original, there is a series of scenes Avith 
small inscriptions like those upon the Trajan and 
Marc. Aurelian pi 1 bar. ToAvards the close of the 
Middle Ages the history-Bible shrank more and 
more to a pictiire-lHiok. Great favour Avas accorded 
to the Biblia Pauperum, a pictorial representa¬ 
tion of the Gospel story with its O'l' types, and 
occasionally Avith explanatory notes. Picture- 
Bibles of this kind Avithout any text, or with at most 
brief explanations like those Avhich Avere made by 
Hans Beliam (1537) and Mich. Graff (1536-53), were 
kiioAvn occasionally also in the 17th and I8th cents., 
wliile the 19th returned again to the complete 
Bible and illuslrateil it. 

Be.side8 Bible illustration, hoAA'ever, there was 
the art of painting in general. The long Avails of 
the basilicas Avere picture-books of Bihle-history, 
and continued so until the end of the Romanesque 
period (cf. above, p. 600). Gothic art changed the 
telling of a story into the sculpture of individual 
figures, and preferred the multitude of ecclesiastical 
saints to the Biblical characters. Then the Re¬ 
naissance Aveiit back again to Bihle-story, and at 
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this sta^e it was ancient inytliolo^^y instead of th( 
legends of the saints that entered into serioui 
competition with the Bible. Tlie Churches were 
onianieiiteii with stories from tlie Bible ((Botto*! 
cycle in I’julmi, Mailonna dell’ Arena, indicates Ur 
beginning ; and the culmination is found in the 
twelve scenes on the walls of the Sistine Chapel by 
Tintoretto, Botticelli, etc.). Private rooms also 
contained similar ornamentation, and it was in the 
loggie that Kafael executed his famous Bible in 
fifty-two pictures. So far as altar-pictures, stained 
windows, and other ornamentations arc fostered in 
the modern Lutheran Church, the subjects are 
always drawn from the Bible instead of from 
favourite stories of the saints, as wa.s the custom 
earlier. 

Besides the sculpture of sarcophagi in the 4tl 
and 5th cents., there is also the stone- and wood¬ 
work of the doors of churches (S. Sabina in Rome, 
S. Anibroggio in Milan). At a later date bronze- 
citings became usual (bapti.siery at Florence). 
The art ol weaving was also employed in Bible- 
illu.stration. We hear of Biblical scenes not only 
uj^n hangings for churches (vela), i)ut also upon 
mivate draperies (Asterius of Aniaseia). In the 
Middle Ages, besides the rich ecclesia.stical vest- 
nmnts, there were embroideries for household use. 
brom the 15th cent, onward the crafts received 
a stimulus and showed a preference for Biblical 
material. l*ainte«l and inlaid cupboards and presses 
of the 16th and 17th cents, show whole rows of 
Biblical pictures, and even the ea.sy going Koewo 
period ornamented the toilet tables of its bulies 
with pictures from sacred history. Nor did this 
custom, in itself a profanation of the Scripture, 
cease until the art of the ‘empire’ began to look 
for themes in the Cbissics. The following period 
made extreme simnlicit v its goal, while to the eyes 
of modern naturalism Biblical themes present no 
attractions. This, however, is not to l)e deplored, 
for Biblical art must always be of a pious chara<ter. 

The number of passages employeii for illustra¬ 
tion naturally varie<l very much. In certain 
branches of art a strict tradition came to Iw 
formed. M alls provided scope for more scenes 
than .sarcophagi, and book-illustration made more 
detail possible. It would be a useful ta^k to in¬ 
vestigate systernaticallv the differences which mark 
the various series of illustrations. Great interest 
attaches to the scenes which wore preferreil b^ 
individual periods and artists. To some extent it 
is possible in lliis way to discover what acquaint¬ 
ance with the Bible different periods josses.sed, not 
only in regard to tlie artists who were dependent 
frequently upon a pattern, but also in regard to 
the Isiliolders upon whom the pictures—usually 
exnlained by notes—produced their eifect. 

It must not be overlooked here that the subjects 
were often drawn not directly from the Bible 
but from some intermediate source or other. The 
peculiar choice of .scenes wdiicli the early period of 
Christianity made has been connected wutli their 
employment in sermons or in prayer. In the 
Middle Ages, .St. Augustine’s rie CivitnU Dei, the 
Historic achoUistica of Peter Comestor, and the 
Speculum historuile of Vincent of Beauvais pro¬ 
vided artists with their Biblical material. This 
explains the Apocryphal features, the story of 
Christ ranging from the birth of the Virgin 
Mary to her ascension and coronation. Not till 
the advent of Protestantism did the imme<liate 
influence of the Bible again assert itself .strongly. 
Then there was a difterent choice of srames and 
a difterent arrangement of them. Much legendary 
material was dis|>ensed with, and in its place 
much that ha<l long been unobserved was utilized. 
The finest service was here rendered by Rembrandt. 
As a good Calvinist, he was so familiar w itb liis 


Bible that he could always find new and unused 
subjects for his etchings. He could always count, 
moreover, upon their oeinp understood at once by 
the public. See Art (Christian), vol. i. p. 855. 

Be.sides the graphic arts, the art of language 
and tone is also naturally concerned w’ith the 
word of Scripture. Poetry has found its highest 
impulses in tlie Bible. In this field tlicre is much 
bad rhyming to be met with, and literary re¬ 
creations like the turning of the Gospebs into 
Homeric ami Virp;ilian centos are common (4tli 
and 5tli cent.). 'J’liere are also the rh 3 uned Bibles 
of the Middle Age.s, and in the later jieriod, in¬ 
fluenced by humanism, we find the Christ iades and 
Cbristei's. But tliere are also masicr])ieccs to be 
included here—the old Anglo-Saxon poetry, the 
Heliand, Milton’s Paradise Lost, ami Klojistock’s 
Messias. This is to take no account of the in 
sniration, the images, and tlie ex])ressions for which 
tlie greatest ju>ets, Walt her von der Vogel weitle, 
Dante, Shakesj)eare, ami Goethe, are indehted to 
the Bible. As a rule, Biblical jioetr^" is epic, but 
occasionally, and especially in imitations of the 
Psalms, it IS lyrical. The small dramatic element 
is specially' interesting. Not the cluin.s^' Byzantine 
Xpicrdi rdo-xw*'(alout 1100), wliicli lays hands upon 
the verses of Kurijudes but despises all stage-craft 
and probably was never proiiuced, not even tlie 
Biblical and leg^eiulary comixisitions w’itli which 
the pious Hroswithaof Gandersheim (flot^l) tried 
to suppress the comedies of Plautus among the 
nuns, blit the ecclesiastical drama.s of the end of 
the Midd!c.\gcs, which, with a gradually incrca.sing 
an«l finally almost exclusive participation of the 
laity, brougiit the Bible lii.story to the popular 
e3’e and ear simultRneousl 3 ’ in the most eflective 
manner possible. Adam’s fall, the stories of the 
patriarchs, and alxive all the life and bitter sufl'er- 
mgs of Jesus, wen* live<l over again by actors and 
audience, sometimes with the most emotional 
realism. Me<li:evalism was naive enough simply 
to transfer the story to its own time in matters 
of costume and l>acKground. There was besides, 
however, a reciprocal action between the ecclesi 
astical drama and the reports wliich pilgrims 
brought about the holy places of Jerusalem.^ Flere, 
too, there was an admixture of tlie Apocryphal 
element. A complete play (four days) begins with 
the creation and goes on to the judgment day, 
following the Church practice rather than the 
Bible. Only a single instance, the Oberam 
mergau Passion Play, has survived, in a greatly 
altered form, to our own time, lluinanism and the 
Reformation opjiosefl those plays equally, though 
from diliereiit motives, and when nifjderri dramatic 
art makes an attempt to bring Biblical material 
upon tlie boards, cultivated Chri.stiau taste rightly 
^eels it to he a profanation. 

Protestantism jKjsseases something which the 
nore ancient [)eriod entirely lacked—the Biblical 
nusical compi»sition. The ‘ Bible twjnatas ’ of Job. 
Kuhnau (t 1722) may be consideretl trifling, but 
the oratorios of Heinr. Schiitz (t 1672), J. Seh. 
Bach (tl750), and G. Fr. Iliindel (1 1759) have 
attained to tlie most perfect artistic rendering of 
*{ihlical material. A distiziction is marked by 
lie fact that wliile a Palestrina felt Iii.s task to 
be the creation of Masses and Requiems, they 
devoted their attention to Cantatas (Psalm.s)and 
Oratorios. And if tlie Catholics Jo.scph Haydn 
11809) and H. von Herzogenherg (tItKMJ) joined 
hem, they did it under Protestant influence. 
Vhen a Passion by Bach, with its moving arias 
between the recitatives, is compared with the 
rnedheval Pa.s.sion Play, the same difl’erence meets 
IS which we found in our comparison of the two 
coloured Bibles (see above, p. 607), In the one 
• JS. von Dob»c‘iiutE, Chriitmbilder, 268 ff., 884 *. 
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ease, wliat we find is the objective presentation of 
history, in the other, the adoption of a subjective 
relation to it. 

Litkkaturb.—E. Hennecke, AUchristl. Maln-eiundaUkircfU. 
Lit. 1896; L. von Sybel, Die chrintl. Aidike, i. 1906; F. X. 
Krauss, Gench. der chrhfl. Kunst, 1890fT.; E. Male, L’Art 
reliii. dn xiiU »itcle en France^ 1898; Pokrowski, The Gonpel 
in Iconoqraphic Monuments (llnss.); A. Wiinsche, Schonfu-it 
drr label, I. 1906, p. 330 IT. ; H. Giiiiim, ‘ ItulTaol uiid <la» NT ' in 
Freuss. Jahrb. lx. 1883; The Gosprls in Art: Li/e oj Christ by 
Great Faintem, Lond. 1904; Petit cle Julleville, Les Mystitres, 
1880; A. W. Ward, Uiut. of Fn,j. Dramatic Lit.'L 1899; A. 
Hohlfeld, * Die Altenvl. KollekLivni}HUTien,' Anulia, xi. 1889; 
K. LanKC, FatHtonspiele, 1887 ; Ph. Spitta, J. S. liach, 1873- 
80 ; F. Spitta, Die Fassiunen von lieinr. Schiitz, 1886, and 
Handel und Bach, 1885 ; A. W. Pollard, Eng. Miracle Flays, 
1904. 

5 . Bible and hostile influences.—The picture 
would be incomplete were we not to mention, alonj; 
with the operations of the Bible, the counter¬ 
actions whicdi proceed from an immous spirit. We 
are not thinking here of the attacks upon the lUble 
by the heathen State under Diocletian (see above, 
VI. l) or by the eccle-siastical and political hier¬ 
archy of the Middle Ages (see VI. 3 ), but of the 
opposition to the Bible whicli characterizes modern 
‘ rmlightenment,’ materialism, and socialism. The 
clever ridicule of a V’^oltaire, the absurd attacks of 
a Haeckel, and the vulgar insults of social-demo- 
<Tatic literature, it must be .said, are not really 
directed against the Bible as .such, but against a 
false doctrine of the Bible. What has Balaam’s 
ass that spake, or Jo.shua’.s sun that stood still—to 
mention two things most widely a.ssailed—to do 
with the Sermon on the Mount or the great hymn 
on love (1 Co 13)? They show that the Bible is 
not inspired in the old mechanical sen.se, but that 
is not maintained any longer by any competent 
iudj/es. They will not cause any pious reader who 
heeas God’s voice to have any doubt in regard to 
the testimonium Spirit us Sancti internum^ which he 
is always tracing. For the unfortunate antithesis 
between the Bible and Science, eccle.sia.stical theo¬ 
logy is itself most tt) blame, for it made the Bible 
something that it was never meant to bo. 

The chief enemy of the Bible is ignorance of it. 
Doubts and suspicions do not ari.se from Bible- 
reading, but they are communicated from outside 
to those who are not acquainted with the Bible. 
Of the whole book these people know only those 
pas.sages which are attacked by the modern 
‘ Enlightenment.’ Consequently they hold it in 
contempt and even detest it as a hindrance to 
education and culture. Had they ever experienced 
any of the comfort and gladness which the pious 
reader can draw from its pages, they would be of a 
different opinion. The history of the Bible is an 
objective proof of its beneficent operation. 

Litkraturb.-H. Kohler, Socialist, ^rrlehren von der 
Bnt$tehuna des ChristentwM, 1899; H. Meinhof, Btbl. Schutz- 
und Trutzbiichlein, 1895. 

In order to rob the Bible of its value, it has been 
pointed out that other religions make the same 
claim for their sacred books. That is true only to 
a limited extent. But the Bible does not need to 
dispute its position with the book of any other 
reli^on. ‘This portion of universal literature is 
the most influential book that ever existed,’ says 
JUlicher (Introd. p. 2); and Harnack {Rcden und 
Aufsatze, ii. 168) speaks as follows: ‘It is enough 
to reflect upon the Bible as the book of the ancient 
world, the l)ook of the Middle Ages, and—though 
not perhaps in the market-place —the book of 
modern times. Where does Homer sHuid com¬ 
pared with the Bible? Where the Vedas or the 
Qur’fln? The Bible is inexhaustible. Each suc¬ 
ceeding period has revealed some new asjiect of it. 
The Doctor of Divinity is rightly called Doctor 
of the Sacred Scriptures. It is upon and round 
the Bible that all the studies of the theological 
faculties ultimately concentrate and group them- 


selve.s. Whenever a single individual—layman or 
theologian—has been enabled to draw fresh and 
full out of the Bible and present to others wdiat he 
has thus obtained, the inward life of Christendom 
ha.s been rai-'cd tu a liiglicr level.* 

E. VON Dorschutz. 

BIBLE CHRISTIANS.-Sce MiiTHODiSM. 

BIBLIOLATRY. — This term usually means 
the excessive veneration of a book regarded as 
being Divinely inspired. The phenomenon is a 
religious one, and is found in the faiths known as 
‘ book-religions.’ It is to be noted, however, that 
our view of the merits of any given book-religion 
or sacred book will deeply atiect our judgment as 
to the pre.sence or absence of bibliolatry in that 
particular case. One who rejects the infallible 
authority of a certain book will see Inbliolatry 
where another see.s no more than a legitimate 
reverence. Hence, if we would accurately define 
the term, we mu.Ht b'y down the limit.s of its exact 
usage, seeking to determine not merely the qualities 
that give it a relative and variable applicability, 
but rather its essential characteristics. For this 
purpose a preliminary historical survey will be of 
service; after which we .shall seek a more precise 
definition, and then proceed Uj a discussion of the 
cau.scs and consequences of the phenomenon. 

1 . HUtorical survey. — Nearly all the Idgher 
religions are book-religions, i.e. their teaching is 
leposited in a .sacred book, which ranks as a Divine 
revelation These religions usually have a c/en«, 
who reg.trds himself as the otficial interpreter of the 
book, ard bases his authority upon it, and whose 
concern it therefore is to have the book recognized 
as of Divine character. So true is this, indeed, that 
even where the book is of set purpose given to the 
people for their private instruction and edification, 
the rlerus still remains its accredited interpreter. 
This is precisely what we might expect, since the 
homage paid to the book rests upon the authority 
of the community and of their representative, the 
clerus. This authority, however, commonly in¬ 
volves a perfectly definite doctrine as to the sacred 
volume — a doctrine which sets forth its unique 
position in the most express form. In fine, the 
clerus supports the authority of the book, and the 
book that of the clerus ; and there are few excep¬ 
tions to this general rule. 

We must, liowever, bear in mind that no such 
sacred book is ever a complete wdiole from the 
outset, and that the several parts which go to the 
formation of the Canon are never appraised as 
absolutely Divine from the first. The truth is, 
indeed, that the deification of the work is always 
a later process, as will be shown by the following 
examples: — 

(а) The Te/Tas (wliich, be It remembered, were not committed 
to writing till long after they had been collected, but were 
handed down orallv from one generation to another by preciM 
and highly elaborate methods) were not regarded by then 
writers as they are now reganled by the Rrahmans. The Vedlc 
lK)et8 compare their work to that of the weaver or 
penter. Their hymns are ‘shapen in the heart, brought forth 
bv the mouth,' or they are inspired bj’ the Soma-cup. But at a 
lat-er period they are looked upon as of Divine origin ; the gods 
themselves are the authors. The poems are collected, and form 
a sacred code, declared to be infallible. Their authority, in tha 
period of the Sutras, is pitted against all gainsaying. Only tha 
systems which recognize their authority are reckoned orthodox, 
the infallibility, the divinity, the eternity of the Vedas become 
dogmas. ‘ The immortal Veda embraces all created Ihiug^s ; so 
speaks the I.AW-book of Manu. The Brjihmaiis base their own 
authority upon the eternal Veda, and such support can be dis¬ 
pensed with only hv tliose who, in virtue of a direct intuition, 
have become one with Rralima. This development is all tha more 
Htriking in view of the fact that Brahmanism looks upon no 
historical personality as its founder, around whom or whose 
apo-stles a sacred literature might have gathered. 

(б) In Btuldhism also there has grown up a sacred literature, 
though Buddha himself left behind him no legacy of written 
words. The savings of Buddha, however, have been garnered 
in one division of the Tripitaka, though, of course, the authen¬ 
ticity of theee cannot be vouched for in deUil. But reverence 
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for n sacred hook holila no such place in BiuMJiistu as it docs in 
Brahin.uiisin. In point of fact, it is admitUnl that lUiddha did 
not reveal everythin;,; to his disciples: the Mahayana doctrine 
is gaiti to have liccn taken from the breasts of the serfvents which 
listened to his dist ourses; while, again, verses flash upon the 
minds of his disciples, notably Vangisa, by inner illumination. 
Hence it is maintained that that alone which is at one with 
reason can be the teaching of Buddha. Did Buddha himself 
not say that he hati turned the wheel of dtwtrine in various 
ways, now rightly and now wrongly 1 Buddhism, in fact, lays 
too much stress on individual knovvlwlge to Ive susceptible of a 
genuine bihiiolatry ; every man must for himself tread the jvath 
which Buddha trod. But tlie reverence subsequently accorded 
to Buddha as a deity doubtless openetl the way to a sjvetdes of 
bihiiolatry, particularly when his followers became bent ui»on 
trm'ing l>aok to him every detail of onlitiance and doctrine ; and 
the fact tliat the »»cretl writings of Buddlij>in l>ecame a nucleus 
for the accretion of endless couunenhirics shows again the im¬ 
portance of these writings for clerus arul community alike. 

(e) In Par^i^n the law of Zjirathushtra plays a great riJle. This 
religion, t»eing of a more pragmatic type than the foregoing, 
bears a markedly authoritative character. He who would cham¬ 
pion the cause of .4hura Mazda must stringently keen the law 
of Zarathushtra. This quite ac cords with the fact that tne saore^l 
word is regarded as the soul of the holy spirit, the holy/measAi' 
of Ahura Mazda ; that this word expresses itself in sacred for¬ 
mulas ; that, in particular, such a formula is found in tlie A/jt/na- 
V'airifii, a prayer corresponding to the Buddhist’s (>ih mopi‘ 
padt)ie orh; that generally the ceremonies are considered as of 
the utmost importance ; and, above all, that the sacrtHl book, the ; 
Avesta, is still aoknowle<lged as a Divine revelation, even by tlu i 
reforming party in Parsiism, though its language is now scarcelv 
understood. The guardians of the tradition and of the authority 
of the revealed word are the priests, while the dogma of the 
Divine charrioter of the sacred writings vested with authority 
the Atharvans, or priests of the later Avesta, as being the inter¬ 
preters thereof. 

(<i, e) Tile two great Semitic religions, Judaisnj and Muham¬ 
madanism, have developed a bihiiolatry in keejung with their 
authoritative character. The prophets of Judaustn reganfed 
their utterances as Divi/ic oracles—a vievv’ which, however, did 
not exclude a certain elaltoratiori of vvhat they had experienced 
in the ecstatic state. The various writings show extensive 
traces of redaction. The Canon was of gradual formation. A 
beginning was made by the peoi'le pledging themselves upon 
oath to the a<rceptafice of Deuterotvomy ; a further step was the 
obligation to observe the Torah of Kzra. The lower limit for the 
production of canonical books was the perio<l of Kzra, although 
the collection of lhe.se works was made in three stages, viz. 
first, the Torah, in Ezra’s own day; then the I’ropheta, about 
the middle of the 3rvl cent B.c. ; finally, the Hiiglographa, Uie 
strictures upon which, however, had not l)cen silenced even at 
the beginning of the Christian era. At length, aft^r the doubts 
regarding certain antilegomena had Ijeen set at rest by the 
Synod of Jamnia (a.d. 9h) and Babbi 'Akiba, all the books of the 
Canon were recognized by the Mishna (c. 2ui a.d.). The tradi¬ 
tional Heb. text is the Massoretic, as it existed in the reign of 
Hadrian, and its vocalization represents the pronunciation 
current at that time, while the actual vowel signs date from 
cents. 7-9 a.d. The Alexandrian version of the LXX hati come 
by the time of Christ to enjoy such a repute that the OT (juotu- 
tions in the NT. as well as in Josephus and BhiJo, are taken from 
it. After the destniction of Jerusalem, however, the Jews in 
their growing exclusiverie.ss began to rank the LXX as no better 
than Aaron's golden calf, mainly l>ecause the Church appe,aled 
to it in controversies with the Synagogue. In fact, the Jewish 
Canon of 'Akiba stood in such favour that arguments were 
founded upon its letters, and the minutiae of its text were 
reckoned all-important. This reverence for the text was on all- 
fours with the theory of Inspiration of which I’hilo Is the most 
outstanding representative, viz., that the DT scriptures are the 
immediate prcniuct of the Spirit of God, Readers will not need 
to be remiiide<l that in the Christian Church, particularly in 
Protestant orthodoxy, the Massoretic text, embracing even the 
vocalization, was regarded as plenarily inspired. Nevertheless, 
a corrective was furnished by Philo himself in his use of the 
allegorical method of interpretation, by means of which he could 
make a jKitchwork of Greek and Jewish materials without the 
risk of infringing the Canon—a practice w hich also found its way 
into the Church (St. Paul, Origen), while, again, Protestant 
orthodoxy controlled its exegesis by its Confessions. The first, 
within the pale of Judaism, to impugn this bihiiolatry was 
Spinoza, in his Tractatics theologicopoliticxn, but it was of 
course impossible that such a theory of inspiration, extend¬ 
ing even to the OT, could be permanently maintained by 
Protestantism. 

In Muhammadanittm we find an analogous reverence for the 
Quri^. Again, however, this does not represent the original 
state of things. Muhammad, of course, as a prophet, claimed 
to have received revelations, which he dictated, and even sub¬ 
jected to later revision. But he set no great store by the form 
of the revelations, altering it as he thought fit, and hoklingthat 
the sul^tance should live in men’s hearts. V’arious 8».*attered 
memoranda were extant at his death. Obbai had )H>gun to 

S ther the fragments together during the prophet's lifetime; 

id subsequently arranged his literary remains in a corpus 
which became the basis of the definitive collection made under 
Othmam Under Abd al-Malik the text was fixed by means of 
vowel signs. By this time Muhaniinad’s widow, 'A'isha, had 
announced that the prophet himself, with the assistance of the 
archangel Gabriel, had collated the Qur'&n with the original 


text in heaven. The doctrinal theory regarding the book wm 
also a gradual growth. Uiuier the Sasanians It became a civlo 
dogma that the Qur’An was a thing of time, neitlier sunretne nor 
final. In opfx>sition to the Mu'taziiitos, however, the Mutakalllm 
brought the doctrine of the non-croated character of the Wur'kn 
to the front; while Ash'ari adopted a characteristic mediating 
position, holding that the heavenly original was from eternity, 
fnit distinguishii^ from it tlio earthly exemplar as the ^^rk of 
human hands. 'The Arabian philosophers Avicenna and Avor- 
roes differentiate also betw'een the religion of the people and 
that of the scholar, asserting that it i.s the task of philosophy to 
furnish proofs for the faith which speaks in popular metaphor, 
and that a distinction must he drawn l>etue<*n the external 
word, which is for the masses, and the inner interpretation, 
which is for learned men. The doctrine of the Mutakalllm 
eventually j)revalIiHl, and the t^urVin was accepted as Divinely 
lnspire<l, even to letter and sound, w'ith punctuation and v<>caI- 
izatitui to IxKit. One sect of Muhaimuadans makes tra<lition 
co-onlinate with the (Qur’an. .Muhammad hud explained that In 
matters regarding which he had given no instnictions men must 
act acvordiiig to their own judgment. But after his death the 
need for an authority became rlamant, precepts tielng desired 
for every detail of life. Amirdingly there grew up the Snnua, 
or Tradition, which is said to have eiiibrace<l the biography and 
utterances of t.he }>rophet. It was c,onipile<i by Abu Ifurn>ra, 
but was received by only one sect, the .Sunnis. In any case, it 
is certain that there arose simh a reverence for the written 
word, the Qur'an, ns extinguislied all liberty of thought. 

(/■) F’inallv, bihiiolatry also appears at certain sUxges in the 
; development of Christlaniti/. At first Christianity had no 
! Canon of its own, but simply appropriated that or the OT, 
which, however, it set in a new ligiit. There sprang up, how¬ 
ever, a distinctively Christian literature, which presently fame 
to Ih* used in worship. The story of Jesus, the Gosjh Is, and the 
le&sons read at the Chun^h services formed the beginnings of 
the C'anon. The selection of approved writings, which did not 
exist before the mitldle of the 2nd cent,, Is traditionally said to 
have been made at the Ae/fes apostcUav. The criterion was that 
the writings should be of Apo.stolic authorship, and conform to 
the Ituleof Kaith. The common sulwtratum was the Ruleof Faith 
it.seif, which grew around the Bapti.smaJ Formula, and at length 
appeared a.s the .\post.>lioum. How vague ns yet were the 
limits of the Canon, appears from the fact tliat both Origen and 
KusobiuH still speak of Antilegomena (Rev,, James, Jude, 1 Peter, 

2 Peter. 2 Jn.. 3 Jn.) and act opt the Shepherd Ht?rmas, Only 
at the Council of lAOdicc.a 3tio) was it deereed that none 
but canonit^al writitigs sliould be rea^l in cliurches; and Augus¬ 
tine, at the Coimcils of Cartilage (.a.d. and 897), was the 
first to ilctermine the Canon for the Western Church, taking in 
the t»T .\iK>^rypha and Rev., wliile for the t!lastern Chureh the 
Canon was tixe<l by the Tnillari Ctnincii of a.d. G92, the 
Apogtolic Canon» being still atlatdied to the NT, It is thus 
evident that the Canon is a group of writings which was ratified 
by the Church, anti which, moreover, still rcquire<l to be ex¬ 
pounded by tra^lition, even as trailition ha<l been a fact-^r in the 
process of compilation. It was the Churtih that invoste<l the 
Canon with authority, since It was the (’hurch that laid down 
the conditions of canonicity. Th.nigh in.spiration and sufficiency 
were ascribed to the Strriptures, thus giving them pre-eminence 
over all other literature, as containing a Divine revelation, 
vet they were read with the Cliurch’s ey**. »Dd the doctrine 
held regarding them was an ecc!e.sia«tical doctrine, a dogma of 
the Church. Whoever api>ealed to the authority of Holy Writ, 
and at the same time took a course of his own, had to avail 
himself of the allegorj<*al method of interpretation and the 
theory of the * manifold sense ’ of Scripture. But, such coursea 
notwithstanding, the fact remains that, when controversy 
arose, the word was interpreted on traditional lines, i.s. accorrj- 
ing to the regiila fidri and the decision'^ of the Councils, which 
were now l>ecoming recognized as inf.xllible--a belief necessarily 
engendered by the sen.se of Incompatibilily l>etween a flxe<l iri- 
ter})retation and the doctrine of the ‘ manifold sense.' In 
reality an infallible St'ripture without an infallible interiireta- 
tion would have been destitute of value. Only with the rise of 
the Churches of the Reforituilinn, however, was the doctrine of 
Scriptural authority pushed to its final consequences, as the 
Reformers, following the example of outstanding personalities 
who lived at the close of the Middle Ages (Wycllf. Hus), and 
In view of the frequent errors of the Church tradition, and of 
the fallibility of the Church and its representatives, believed it 
}>os8ible to fail back upon the authority of Scripture alone. In 
this course they really proceetied upon their personal ex|>eri- 
ence of faith ; as we know, Luther himself criticized the Canon 
with faith as his criterion. But the Lutheran orthodoxy recog¬ 
nized the Canon as something given, and appealed to Scripture 
as the sole nmina et judex in all matters of belief, thus sur¬ 
rendering the irMle{>endent testimony of a living faith and the 
certitude which springs therefrom. Scripture must now he the 
basis of religion ; man must now find God in it, since the theory 
of direct intercourse with God has been repudiated. Scripture 
has Vieconie the depo»iu»ry of the Holy Spirit; the vin intringeca 
et efflcacia rerhi is the nttima ratio of our belief. Whereas, on 
the Roman Catholic view, the Church, as being in f>oiwegslon of 
the Holy .Spirit, was the trustee of infallibility, in the Reformed 
Churches, this prerogative is accorded to Scripture. The written 
word Is no Ies.s than God incarnate. It is alupUd Dei; /ortnetl- 
iter ctmeuleratnin, its place is not among created things at all; 
so Hollaz: ‘ male ereaturie acceneetur.' Thus there grew 
around Scripture a group of attributes designed to signify that 
it was its own guarantee, e.g., eujilcientia, perapieuUoif/acul- 
tas eeinet iptarn interjxretandi, ejflcacia. It ii the tola arbiter 
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tn matter* of f*ttb« Philo’s doctrine of inspiration is thus avain 
to the front. Inspiration was held to be verbal. The authors 
of Scripture were simply the pens {calami) of the Holy Spirit. 
It implied great naiveness to suppose that Scripture was self- 
interpreting, whereas, as a matter of fact, in this instance too 
it was interpreted in the sense of the Confessions. 

The theory of tiie ' manifold sense ’ had now been abandoned, 
and the demand was all for grammatico-liistorical interpretation. 
But it is obvious that an absolutely infallible Scripture could be 
of no service without an infallible interpreter, which, according 
to the theory, should have been found in Scripture itself, but 
which was in fact sought in dogma. This view still survives, 
though only in less important communities. Those who desire 
to p^ess the Divine in a finite form, immediately present to 
the senses, who in their religion waive all claim to self-reliance, 
i.e. to personal experience of the indwelling Deity, will always 
hold with a community that proffers guarantees of salvation, 
in virtue either of its alleged possession of the Holy Spirit, or of 
its actual possession of objects which embody the Divine, such 
as the Host or a sacred book. When the early Protestant 
dogmatists took their stand upon Scripture alone, they forgot 
that the corpus of Scripture, the Canon, was a protlucl of the 
Church, and that only an infallible Interpretation of the Canon 
could make the infallible lx>ok infallibly intelligible. As a 
matter of fact, the logical outcome of the situation was the 
institution of a miaisterium i^rbi diin'ni, an office of the means 
of gratje, the function of which was the proper exposition of the 
wonJ—the work of the clentM. 

The Kefonned Church also maintaine<l the view of verbal 
Inspiration, hut its pre-emirient and diHtinguisfiing feature was 
its doctrine of predc.stination. Hence the Scripture was for 
this Church but the infallil>le document from which men could 
ascertain the will of Uod, and in which the will of Ood was 
enshrined in all its purity. In this case it is the need of an 
authority which makes an infallible word necessary. But as 
the means of grace was not put in place of God, or, mote 
generally, os the distinction between creature and Greab.r 
still upheld, the Scripture was not deified. The IteforMe*! 
Church was satisfied to see in Scripture the absolutely inerrant 
revelation of the Divine will, as sc-mething to be personally 
appropriated ; but it likewise reo<^'tii7ed that S<;ripture gave no 
information regarding the election <4 any imrtH'ular person. 
Men must win the conviction of their own election from other 
■ources; such certainty was in fact given by the Holy Spirit. 
But the claim for the unconditional recognition of Scripture os 
the expression of the Divine will was still held to l>e valid. The 
word IS, so to sjreak, the Divine will tn persona, in which man 
must acquiesce. .Again, indeed, we see that the absolute in¬ 
fallibility and plenary inspiration of Scripture consort but ill 
with the principle of inner certainty. If such certainty be a 
fact, Infallibility is superfluous. Hut if infallibility lie necessary, 
then salvation is unconditionally dependent U|K)n Scripture as 
the depository of the Divine will, and inner certainty is a 
chimera. Besides, that the community fixes the Canon is corro- 
borat«<l by the fact that the lieformed Confe.sslons expressly 
enumerate the several books contained therein ; ana that 
echolars inteqiret in the sense of these Confessions is beyond 
tbs neeil of proof. 

Bibliolatry, then, as the foregoinc survey shows, 
is found in book-religions generally. Its essen¬ 
tial character con.sists in the belief that a group of 
Bacred writings is the plenary depository of the 
Divine Spirit, and that, as such, it is oi eternal 
duration and of superhuman origin ; that it tran¬ 
scends all created tilings, or that, at all events, it 
poasesses the quality of ab-solute infallibility, being, 
in fact, the perfect cliannel of Divine revelation. 
In the eyes of those who so estimate it, such a 
book proscribes all criticism, and ranks os the one 
all-suracient standard of appeal in questions of 
belief. We are thus dealing wdth a conception 
which is to be defined not quantitatively but quali¬ 
tatively, i,e, which marks out the particular sacred 
book as poasessing qualities absent from all other 
literature, namely, exclusively Divine authorship, 
absolute infallibility, immunity from all natural in¬ 
fluences in its origin ; and hence also its recognition 
as of unconditional authority, and its supremacy 
in comparison with all individual judgment. Ab¬ 
solute submission to this sacred book i.s the obli¬ 
gation of the bibliolater. Outside it there exisU 
no final tribunal in matters of faith. It is all- 
sufficient, and shares in the sovereign prerogative 
of Go<l. 

2. Causes of bibliolatry.—We would first of all 
observe that bibliolatry never exists where re¬ 
ligion has the character of spontaneity, or where 
the religious consciousness finds free and natural 
utterance. But whenever religion loses this spon¬ 
taneous enthusiastic character, when the Deity is 
DO longer supposed to manifest Himselt directly. 


then, in place of such immediate intercourse with 
the Divine, there comes into operation the medi¬ 
ating function of the community and of its recog¬ 
nized sacred book. Men begin to feel the need of 
a guarantee of salvation, of a sacred authority, 
and this they find in Scripture only when they 
regard themselves as being, so to speak, yet in 
their nonage, i.e. at that stage of consciousness 
when man assumes his entire incapacity of making 
judgmients regarding the Divine, and when the 
individual makes full surrender of his private 
judgment. The neces-sary condition for the accept¬ 
ance of any new revelation is that it must move 
the souls of men. But it is only after a society 
has been constituted upon the basis of an accepted 
revelation that means are employed, in the suc¬ 
ceeding generations, to preserve the original mess¬ 
age. Accordingly the message is committed to 
writing, and in its v\;'.ten form is looked upon as 
the autlientic source of the revelation. Now, the 
less ca[>able ncople are of personally experiencing 
the truths thiia won, the more eager are tliey to 
find guarantees thereof, and such tliey believe to 
exist in the inspiration and Divine character of 
the written v,oi<l, and not in the actual message, 

1 w nlch they could of course verify for themselves. 

! la fnct, even wlien the sacred writings contain such 
[a iDexim as ‘Prove all things: hold fast that 
V h’ch i^ gCKjd ’ r> Th 5“'), men still prefer not to 
* [*rave.’ luit ratiier to give a blind adherence to 
the authority of the Divine book. But now, such 
a course can be justified only upon the assumption 
that tliis lx>ok is free from all human elements, 
and thus arises the theory of unconditional in¬ 
spiration and the act of deification. Wherever 
we fin<i men holding to a revelation in external 
an<l perfect form, we find also the need of in¬ 
fallibly preserving the revelation to all time, i.e. 
of a Scripture whose inspiration is absolute, pure, 
and Divine. 

The origin of bibliolatry is therefore in part 
subjective ; it presupposes the complete religious 
nonage of man, ana his need of an absolute 
authority, as also his lack of such genuine religious 
emotion as might furnish a personal experience of 
the Deity. But bibliolatry nas likewise an objec¬ 
tive source, viz. the belief in an external revela¬ 
tion supposed to be infallibly and unchangeably 
embodieu in Holy Writ. 

This explanation, however, does not cover the 
whole case. Since the seal of sacredness is stamped 
upon the Scripture not by the individual but by 
the community, bibliolatry in the event leads the 
former to recognize his dependence upon the latter; 
and when the individual a.ssumes his entire incom¬ 
petence in religious things, he will pin his faith, 
not to his own understanding, but to that of the 
expert, i.e. the clems. Thus oibliolatry brings us 
back to the infallibility of the Church, upon which 
it originallj" rests, since it is the Church that 
detennines the Canon. Such has been the process 
in the religions of India as in Muhammadanism, 
in Judaism as in Christianity. And if the same 
cannot be said of all, as, e.g., Protestantism, which 
puts the Bible freely into the peojile’s hands, the 
exception is but apparent, particularly in pro¬ 
fessedly orthodox circles, since, for one thing, the 
sacred book owes its prestige to the Church, which 
brought its contents together ; and for another, the 
laity are dependent upon the translator ; while, 
finally, orthodoxy holds to the necessity of a minis- 
terium verbi divini^ an office of the means of grace, 
by which Scripture shall be interpreted in the 
sense of the Confessions. The moment, however, 
that the Bible-worshipping laity casts about for 
an interpretation of its own, bibliolatry begins to 
wane, and is seen to be a mere transition stage; 
the unmethodical exegesis of non-experts reveals 
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such diversity aa convinces oven the unpre¬ 
judiced oKserver that these interpreters are the 
victims of a subjectivity which but ill accords with 
their assumption of the purely Divine nature ol 
Scripture, it thus l>ecomes obvious that bibliol 
atry either issues in the recognition of an infallible 
Church, wliich delimits and interprets the Canon, 
or, in other words, in the supremacy of the clerus, 
of whose authority the Scripture provides the 
grand support ; or else it disintegrates itself hj' 
subjective exegesis, thus losing whatever signific¬ 
ance it may have had—a result ever the more 
certain the more religion is required to meet the 
needs of the age. 

Not only, however, is bibliolatry indicative of a 
lower stage of the religious consciousness, and in 
itself untenable, but the very conception of reve¬ 
lation which underlies it is unsound. Were tlie 
Deity revealed in a manner which excludes the 
co-operation of the soul, such revelation would of 
course he purely objective, free from every human 
element, especially in the e^ise of its authoritative 
document Udng unconditionally inspired. Hut in 
religion the chief thing is ever the intercourse of 
man with Crod, and a revelation that is truly such 
must always be some delineation of this inter¬ 
course. The conception of the individual soul as 
entirely outside the current of revelation, leading, 
as it aoes, to a belief in verbal inspiration and 
to bihliolatrj’, is radically nnethical. 

3 . Conseauences of bibliolatry. — The conse¬ 
quence of bibliolatry is that the people upon whom 
it is laid as an obligation become bound hand and 
foot to a fixe<l point of view—a result specially 
disa.strous when tlie sacred book not only prescribes 
religious or ceremonial ordinances, Imt also enacts i 


ate between wliat is merely temporary therein and 
their permanent eternal truth. 
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A. IJORNER. 

BIGOTRY.—A term of disputed etymology, 
denoting the moral characteristic which combines 
strong will with narrow intelligence in its direction. 
It appears sometimes in that lack of moral perspec¬ 
tive which distinguishes tlie stickler for trifles, 
exalting trivial and variable forms into eoual rank 
with the immutable jirinciples of moral and re- 
‘igious life. Sometimes a strong will may grasp 
enaciously even a doctrine or line of conduct 
hat is wrong, and then we may have the crue’ 
n tolerance ut an im} nisi tor or of the leaders in the 
'leign of Terror during the Krench Kevolution. 

A lien a strung will is supported by religious 
enthusiasm, bigotry is well de.8cril>ed os ‘a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowletlge ’ (Ko 10*'). 

J. Cl.ARK Murray. 


*a 6 V 3 for social and political atiairs. Muham¬ 
madanism wrecks itself upon the (Qur’an. The 
Christianity which is tied to a stereotyped inter¬ 
pretation of a supjiosed infallible book becomes 
ossitied ; and the same may be said of a Christian¬ 
ity which would make the Bible the standard for 
life as a whole, or which in particular cases uses 
random passages as oracles, thus assuming the 
individual’s incapacity for moral freetlom. Tlie 
existence of innumeiahle commentaries to the 
sacred books of all religions is at least partly ex¬ 
plained by the desire to find an interpretation 
which shall be of service to the contemporary 
generation, or to liarraonize the writings with 
some private point of view. Men have often tried 
the ex{>eriment of combining their recognition of 
the absolute authority of Scripture with the germs 
of spiritual freedom ; by the device of virtually 
emancipating thern.selves from the burden of the 
book, w hile preserving their nominal adherence to 
it by exegetic methods, they have striven to satisfy 
the demands of progress. Such methods, of course, 
do scant justice to the reouirements of historical 
veracity. Then the ossification resulting from 
bibliolatry is sometimes kej)t in abeyance by dint 
of associating tradition, esiwcially a trad it io con- 


BIJAPUR (Skr. vijayapura, ‘city of victory’). 
—The cniiital of the District of tlie same name in 
the Bombay Presidency, lat. IGM'.l'45 " N. ; long. 
To'’ 46 E. The present city w jw founded on an 
ancient site w liicli was already the site of Hindu 
and Jaina worship. It l>ecame the seat of the 
famous Adil Shahi dynasty, the existence of 
which terminatetl on its capture by Aurangzlb in 
A.D. 1686. In recent years the British Govern¬ 
ment has taken steps to conserve the splendid 
series of buildings wdiicli were erected by tliis 
MusalmAn dynasty. Among those of a religious 
character may be noticed the JAini* Mosjid, or 
Cathedral Mosque, commenced by All Adil Shah 
(A.D, 1557-1579), but never completely finished, 
which FergUHson calls ‘one of the iinest mosques 
in India.’ Equally remarkable are the splendid 
tombs of 'All Adil Shilh, and his successors, Ihra- 
him and Mabmvid, the last remarkable for its 
wonderful dome, su[q>orted by a method much les.s 
clumsy than that employed in the Pantheon and 
in most of the domes of fcurojie. 

Litbratvrr.—M eadows Taylor and Fergusson. ArcAi- 
tecture at Bijafntr (1866); Fergusson, History 0 / Indian and 
Eastern Architecture (1876), 668 ff.; Bouxhay Gazetteer, xxlil. 
601 ff. For the old Hindu and Jaina remainM, IA vii. 121 ff. 


stitutivaf with Scripture. But in truth both inter¬ 
pretation and tradition are mere palliatives. Only 
on condition that religion be a living fact, and that 
tlie personal element therein be given its full due, 
and not suppressed, is the e.scape from bibliolatry 
sure. For then the venerable d<x:ument 8 become 
but incitations to the personal exjierience of re¬ 
ligion, and are by no means to be accepted without 
examination. It is impossible that a genuine piety 
should curb the spontaneity of the individual soul; 
it should rather animate the same in its various 
manifestations. Accordingly it is the privilege of 
the individual to a.ssimilate whatever in tiie sacred 
volume answ'ers to his own experience, and at the 
same time to subject the documents themselves to 
a continuous process of criticism, in order to separ- 


W. Grooke. 

BINDING AND LOOSING.-In Mt 16»» and 
18^* Christ be.stows the power of binding and loos¬ 
ing u|x>n St. Peter and all the Afiostles respectively, 
w ith tlie promi.se that wliat they bind on earth shall 
be lx>un<l in heaven, and w hat they loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. For a right understand¬ 
ing of the nature of the power involved in this gift, 
it is neces.sary to consider w'hat must have been the 
meaning conveyed to the minds of the Apostles, 
typical Jews of their time, by tliese win ds of Jesus, 
hirst, we notice that the power to bind and looseia 
granted in connexion with things^ not with persona, 
which concurs with the common use of the terms in 
the Talmuds. In them the phrases are applied to 
such questions as the sending of letters by the 
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hands of a Gentile on tlie eve of the Sabbath 
(JertiB. Shabb. fob 4. 1 ), tiie bej^inning of voyages, 
or the gathering of wood (Jerua. Jom> Tobh. 
fob 61. 1). They are used, in doctrinal and judicial 
matters, of things allowed or not allowed in the 
Law ; in particular, there is the recurrent formula, 

‘ I’he House of Shamrnai binds . . . the House of 
Hillel looses.* Interpreting the former passage 
in Mt. by the normal usage of the time, we 
shall conclude that our Lord declared St. Peter 
to be a competent Rabbi, whose decisions in the 
matter of conduct (halak/ui) would be ratilied by 
the Heavenly Tribunal. In the exercise of his 
authority, he would forbid (bind) certain things, 
and permit (loose) others. In view of the close 
connexion in Mt 16'“- between the keys and the 
jK>wer of binding and loosing, we may note that 
the |>ower of the keys (^/.?;.), equally with that of 
binding and loosing, belonged to the olliceof scribe 
or tea(;lier ; the scribe, when admitted to oflice, 
received * tlie key of knowledge’ (Lk IP*). Thu.s 
St. Peter was qualitied to be a scribe fully in¬ 
structed unto the Kingdom of Heaven, endowed 
with legislative power concerning things, not 
judicial power concerning persons. In Mt 18^® the 
sense of ‘ bind* and ‘loose’ has develo(^»ed in view 
of the context, and its positive content ha.s become 
greater: the power to exclude from the society in 
view of a 8 tubl>ornly maintained refu.'^al to reclify 
an offence is involved; as well as vv.*' ” 

show that the new society is regarded as pos.sess- 
ing j)ower 8 of self-government from God, and that 
its decisions will be ratitied by God. 

Mt 16** and 18‘® cannot legitimately be connected 
with Jn 2U*® (‘whose soever sins ye forgive, they 
are forgiven unto them ; who.se soever sins ye 
retain, tlicy are retained ’), though, as we shall see, 
the identilicatiou liegan very soon and became 
normal, corresponds to lleb. ips and Aram, 

non ; \v€Ly to Heb. and Aram. «•);?'. The mo.st 
that we can say is that in Mt 18*® the context 
seems to show that the iKiwer of binding and loos¬ 
ing implie.s, among otlier things, the power of 
treating sin as pardonable or the reverse, wdth 
reference to admi.s.sion into, or exclusion from, 
the community. And this conception can be ob¬ 
tained only from the context; it must not be read 
into the words, for whereas such a phrase as Xceti' 
afjLaprias might he allowed, the corre.sponding 
apxLpT Las w'oxild be impossible. Dalman ( 

Jesus, 216) ])artially supports the Patristic con¬ 
nexion of Mt 16** and 18*“ with Jn 20 *®. He thinks 
it doubtful whether Matthew understood Jesus as 
merely bestowing on His disciples ix)wer to give 
authoritative decisions in matters of conduct, and 
points to the exclusion from the community, 
which, admittedly, is involved in the context of 
Mt 18*“. Therefore, with the inclusion of the con¬ 
ception of St. Peter as the steward of God’s house 
on earth, who nos-sesses the keys, and has oower to 
open or shut, ne allows that tlie sense of on ‘ 20 ^ is 
latent in the pas.sages of Mt., since ‘ exclusion from 
the community on account of some offence includes 
the “ retainin'^ ” of the sins; the re-admission of 
the sinner indude.s the “remission” of his sins.’ 
Yet, while the natural connexion in thought be¬ 
tween the passages in Mt. and Jn, is not to be 
denied, we ought not to interpret the Mattlucan 
passages by the later pa.ssage in Jn. ; nor can we 
say that the gift of the power to open and shut, to 
bind and loose, w'as only promised in Mt 16*“;**, 
and not actually conferred till Jn 20 *®—a position 
axlopted in The Pulpit Commentary. 

The power to remit and to retain sins is not without analogy 
with the power to bind and loose; but it was a distinct and 
additional power. The interpretation of * bind ’ and ‘ loose ’ in 
accordance with the practice of the Rabbinic schools is the 
natural and obvious one. Neither Lange's objection, in his com- 
uienUry on 8t. Matthew’s Oosi>el, that Christ would not have 


spoken merely after the Rabbinic pattern, nor Dalman’s inference 
that Mt. can hardly have understood Christ in that sense, since 
ficetv and do not in his Greek mean ‘ forbid ’ and ‘ permit,’ 
is really a serious objection to this view. Lan^e does not give 
adequate weight to the fact that our Lord and IlTs disciples must 
be interpreted as far as possible in accordance with the Jewish 
usages of the time, while Ualman’s ohjection loses its force w’hen 
w*e rernernher that the ipsiasirna verba of Jesus, if they can be 
obtained, are of more importance for the interpreter than the 
Greek tratislation given in Mt. It is agrewi that the Aramaic 
words used hy Jesus were the same as those so constantly found 
In the Talmuds in the sense indicated above. Moreover, there 
is no need to suppose that Mt. found in the passage some force 
other than ‘forbid,' ‘jKirmit'; he used beeiv and Xveiv as being 
the nearest Greek equivalents in literal meaning to “»CK and 

We may regard as in.stance.s of loosing and bind¬ 
ing in the Apostolic Church, the action of St. Peter 
in having intercourse with Gentiles (Ac 10), and 
the letter of the Church of Jerusalem with refer¬ 
ence to abstention from things offered to idols, 
blood, and fornication (15**). The same a.s.sembly 
refused to bind distinctively Jewish customs upon 
Gentile Cliiistiaus. St. Paul’s action with regard 
to the incestuous ])er.son (1 Co 5), which was ratilied 
by thecomri'iinity. and led to the excommunication 
of the offender, at least for a time, may al.so, in 
view of Mt !8'‘''*“, be regarded as a case of binding. 

An account of the various ways in whicli 
di.«cij)Iine lias been exercised in the Chri.stian 
Church, based largely on the two pas.sages in Mt., 
would hardly be in place in the present article; 

ll is pos-^ible to gather from the h'athers con¬ 
sider .able intonu'ition as to the influence of these 
texts, and the manner in which they were utilized 
in the inteiest.s of discijilinary authority. In the 
Cleftuniijie Homilies, ad Jac. ii., St. Peter is 
represented as communicating to Clement the 
power of binding and loosing, ‘ so that with respect 
to everytliing which he shall ordain in the earth, it 
shall be decreed in the heavens. For he shall bind 
what ought to be bound, and loose what ought to 
be loosed, as knowing the rule of the Church.’ The 
natural. Rabbinic meaning of the words is clearly 
kept here, though the sentences which immediately 
follow seem to point to a power extended over 
persons as well as things. TertuUian deals with 
the (question in de Pudicitia, xxi. Hia strictness 
in his Montanist days led him to combat the 
notion of discipline and forgiveness generally pre¬ 
valent in the Church. In the chapter referrea to 
he distinguishes between the doctrine of the 
Apostles and their power, and argues that, even if 
they had forgiven any sin committed against God, 
the prerogative to pardon which, in accordance 
with Mk “P, belonged to God alone, they did so in 
the exercise of power, not of discipline ; such power 
was akin to tlieir power of performing miracles, 
both of healing and de.struction. TertuUian de¬ 
mands an equal display of power before lie will 
recognize in the Catholic mergy the power to 
remit sin ; since the mere fact that the functions 
of discipline liad been entrusted to them carried 
with it no such capacity. As to the argument that, 
in view of Mt 16*“ (it is interesting to note that he 
does not deal with Jn 20*®), the Church has the 
power to bind and loose, TertuUian answers that 
this gift was conferred personally upon St. Peter, 
who made use of it by bringing men to Christian 
baptism, and so into the Kingdom, ‘ in which are 
loosed the sins beforetime bound, and those which 
have not been loosed are bound in accordance with 
true salvation.’ The same power was exhibited in 
the death of Ananias and the healing of the im- 

g otent man, while both operations were seen in 
t. Peter’s speech, recorded in Ac 15, when certain 
part.s of the law were loosed and others bound. 
Tertullian does not give any proper weight to the 
fact that the letter of the Jenisalein assembly was 
the work of the whole local Church, and not the 
mere outcome of a number of individual opinions, 
of which St. Peter’s was the first. In any case. 
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if we accept TertuIMan’s distinction between the 
doctrine (i.e. discipline) of the Anostles and their 
power, it can hardly l>e denied timt tlie ‘ bindin;; 
and loosing’ letter falls under the former head. 
Hut Tertullian's cliief anxiety in his discussion is 
to show that nowhere has authority to remit sins 
against God~i\\Q only j>oint round which contro¬ 
versy could rage—been granted to the Apostle: 
much less to the Church. 

Questions with regard to binding and loosing 
naturally arose in connexion with the controversies 
in which Cypritui was involved, on the one hand 
with the Novatians concerning the lajKsed, on the 
other with Stephen in the matter of the re-baptism 
of heretics. Nvhile he urged with ever-increasing 
force against the Novatians that tlie power of loos¬ 
ing from even the gravest sins existed in the Church, 
Cyprian maintained against Stephen that out¬ 
side the Church there wjus no one to bind and loose, 
to ba[)tize and give remission of sins {Kp. 73. 7, ad 
Jub.). In the same letter he shows that lie com¬ 
pletely identifies the power given to St. Peter in 
Mt 16 with the power given to all the Apostles in 
Jn 20 . To * Ux)se’ is for him the same a.s to ‘ remit 
sins’; and as in Ep. ad .\f(tgnum ll lie seems to 
make of ‘ baptiwvre et remissum peccatorum dare’ 
one idea, it is likely that ‘ loosing’ was in his mind 
specially connected with baptism. The same 
iaentilication of Mt 16'* with Jn * 20 ® is seen in 
the letter of Firmilian to Cyprian (Migne, PL iii. 
1201 ); he insists on the power of forgivime-ss having 
lieen given to the Apostles, fmm whom it <le- 
scended to the bishops ordained by them, and so 
on in continual succession. We see from this how 
the use of the power to bind and loose was being 
regularized in tne interests of Church order and a 
rnini.stry that was Incoming increa.'^ingly sacerdotal. 
Ambrose, as well eus Cyprian, attacked the Nova- 
tian restrictions on the Church's power to loose. 
Novatian and his followers had tlenied that the 
Church could extend forgiveness to the lapsed or 
to those who had fallen into any of the graver sins. 
Ambrose {de Pern. i. 2), relying on Jn 2<P, replied 
that the Church had power both to bind and to 
loose, and turned the attack upon the Novatiari.s by 
arguing that, a.s they rejected the power of loosing, 
clearly they had not the power of liinding. 

Origen, in hi.s treatment of Mt 16'* (Com. in 
Mt.^ tom. xii.) is more careful to insist on the 
spiritual character of the gift. According to his 
interpretation, St. Peter was entrusted with the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, to open to those 
who were loo>eil on earth, that they might l)e 
loosed and free in heaven. While allowing that 
bishops also had the right to pronounce things 
bounu on earth, which would then be bound in 
heaven, Origen insists on two qualideations for 
them, before they can exercise such power, (i.) 
They must posse.s.s that in virtue of which it 
was said to ISt. Peter, ‘ Thou art I’eter.’ (ii.) Their 
character must be such that the (,’hurch can be 
built upon them : a bishop ‘tied by rope.s of his 
own sins * w’ould bind and loose in vain. It i.s clear 
that Origen is maintaining the necessity for sound¬ 
ness of faith and life, if the bisho[» is to be able to 
bind and loo.se—a doctrine of the wortliine.ss of 
the minister which not unnaturally alarmed the 
annotator of Jerome’s expo.sition of the same 
passage (PL xxvi. 131). In another place, Origen 
shows the same tendency to urge spirituality 
rather than office as the easential thing for one 
seeking to forgive sins. In dt Oral. 28 he .says 
that, while we can all forgive sins against our¬ 
selves, he on whom Jesus has breathed as on the 
Apostles, and who can be recognized as made 
spiritual through the gift of the Iloly Spirit, for¬ 
gives what God would forgive, and, on the other 
hand, retains sins which (cannot be healed. Of 


other Fa.stem tcachens we may notice ( hrysostom 
nnd Cyril of Alexandria. Chryso.stom (in Mt.^ 
Horn, fiv.), while interpreting bimling and loos¬ 
ing as tlie power to retain and remit sins, which 
belongs to God alone, in which he agrees with 
Tertullian, dillers from the African theologian in 
seeing in Chri.st’s words a specilic promise to be¬ 
stow this very power on St. Peter. C’yril Alex. 
(Com. in Mt. Iv.), commenting on Mt 16**, jMJst- 

t »one.s the actual delivery of the power of the 
:eystill after the Ke.su rrection, a.M recorded in Jn.: 
on Mt 18*** he writes that Christ gives to those 
who have <d)taintMi tlie ollice of teaching the power 
to bind and loose, which suggests a possible ap¬ 
preciation of the original force of the words, and 
their connexion with Jewish custom. 

The Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 11) connects 
binding and loosing wdth the bi.slio))’s authority 
to judge otl'enders, and interprets Mt 18** as speci¬ 
ally addres.sed to the bishops. The great Fathers 
of the West came to connect binding and loosing 
more ami more strictly with penance and priestly 
absolution. Thus Augustine (Senna lx vii. 2 ) makes 
‘loose’ eipiivalent to letting go free, and makes 
use of the word.s of Jesus to Lazarus in Jn 11*^, 
XiVare ainbe xal d0€Te acriy (nrdytiv, tO enforce his 
meaning. As Lazarus was awakened to life, and 
came forth at the word of Clirist, so does the 
sinner spiritually revive when he penitently con- 
fcs.ses his sins ; but, os all had not been done for 
Lazarus till tlie disciples loosed him and let him 
go free, so the penitent needs the ( hurcli’s ah- 
soliuioii. Hilary interjirets binding on earth as 
leaving entangled in the noose of sin, and loosing 
as receiving into the safety of jiurdon (PL xi. 
1U2I). Jerome, commenting on Mt IS** (Corn- 
mrnt. in Ev, Mt. iii. cap. 18 ), says that prie.st.s and 
bishops have no power to hind ami loo.se of them¬ 
selves, hut can only decide who is pure and w'ho 
is not, who is to l>e hound and who loosed, and 
compares Lv : elsewhere (in Ev, Mt. iii. eAp. 
16) he says that the (Jhurcli has judicial power to 
declare tliose freed whom Goil’s grace has freed 
within ; those liound who are not so looseil. 
Grc'mry the Great (Horn. 26 in Emngelia) says that 
the bishops hav'e the power of binding and loo.sin^, 
hut that it is lost by those who u.se it for their 
own ends, and not for the ailvuntagc of their peni- 
teiit-H. He al.so makes use of tlie raising of Lazarus 
to show that the Church has power to absolve 
those whose hearUs (iod has touched and revived 
by His grace. Gregory warns against unjust bind- 
i*‘g; yet, at the .same time, bid.s the [lenilent ever 
fear, Ic.-^t, even if lie be unju.stly lx>und in con¬ 
nexion with the particular matter wliic h be con- 
fes.se 8 , the liinding may Ik* merited, and therefore 
valid, owing to .some other fault. Gregory con¬ 
nects the otlicial sentence most closely with the 
sinner’s inner feeling, wliich, in fact, the loo.sing 
and binding of tlie bishop legnlarizes. Kahanua 
(Com. in Mt. lih. v.), dilteientiating lajtween the 
gift to St. I’eter and the gift to all the AjicHtles, 
‘joints out that, while tlie |>ower of binding and 
uosing was given to all, as is clear from Jn 20**, 
St. I’eter had it conferred uixm him in a s^iecial 
way, so that no one separated from the unity of 
'aith and communion with him could he loosed, 
,.e. absolved. Paschasius Uadl>ertUH ilistingnishes 
letween the power of binding and loosing given 
to St. I'eter in Mt 16** and that given to all the 
Apostles in Mt 18**. The latter, lie says, are 
irgcd to argue three times with the oflender 
before binding him, while St. Peter lia.s the keys 
:)f all heavens, not merely the iKiwer of binding m 
lieaven (/va*/). in J/L lib. viii. cap. 16). Bernard, 
Abbot Fontis Calidi, interprets I Co 6 * a.s a pos¬ 
sible instance of binding by excommunication. In 
’’honia-s Aquinas the power of the keys and ths 
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power of binding and loosing are identical, and he 
distinguishes, in binding and loosing, between tlie 
power of authority, which hidongs to (iod alone, 
the power of exce'llence, which liclongs to Christ, 
and tlie power of ministering, which belongs to tlie 
priests {^iuryuna TheoL 3“ s. Qii. xvii.-xx.). 

Of the Keformcrs, Luther makes the power to 
bind and loose ecpiivalent to tlie power of the 
keys, and interprets it of absolving or retaining 
sins. Mt 18'*^ was addressed to all Christians, and 
may anply to any one who confesses his sins 
privately before a brother. He does not distin¬ 
guish tlie passages in Mt. from Jn 20 ^. These 
wonls are intended to call forth the faith of peni¬ 
tents, so that the word of the Divine promise may 
free them. A Christian should know that, if he 
believes and is absolved, he will be truly absolved 
in heaven. For Lutber the power of the keys 
belongs to the (diurch, not to the Foiie, and tiie 
Churcli’s judgment, if the Church be truly spiritual, 
is God’s iudgment. Binding and loosing could lie 
exercisedi lioth in preaching and in private abso¬ 
lution. The Church, which possesses the power, 
allows particular individuals to exercise it (‘ Baby¬ 
lonish Captivity of the Church,’ in JiUther’s 
Priinnry irorA* 5 , ed. Wace-Buchheim; also * Of 
the Keys’). Melanchthon {Lori Comm., ‘de Con¬ 
fess.’) interprets Mt 18'® of the giving of the 
|)ower of absolution—a power ojierative in deal¬ 
ing with the lHj>sed and excommunicate. Calvin 
di.stinguishes M^t 16'® and Jn 20 ^ from Mt 18'®: 
the former passages have to do with the ministry 
of the word by preaching, the latter with the 
^iritual juri.sdiction and disciidine of the Church. 
Of Mt 16'®* '* he says that the keys apply to 
teaching, and he compares Lk llK Loosing 
is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins; the doctrine of the gospel is applied to 
the loosing of our l>onds—tnat being loosed on 
earth through man’s testimony we may be loosed 
in heaven also; binding, on the other hand, is 
accidental to the gospel. In Mt 18'* the disci¬ 
pline exercised by the ('hurch is in question, and 
(’alvin understands by tlie Church’s sentence on 
the oHenders, which God ratifies, the sentence pre¬ 
sided over by (Christ through His word {Works, 
‘ Harmony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke,’ ii. 292). 

The Council of Trent (sess. 14, vi.), in opposition 
to the teachers of the Reformation, insisted on 
the application of Mt 18'* strictly to bishops and 
priests, and to them alone. Bellarmine {uisput, 
de cleric. 6 ) argues tliat by the keys delivered to 
St. Peter the supreme power is intended, as may 
be seen from Mt 16'®, since in the Scriptures he is 
said to bind w ho gives orders and punishes. Cor¬ 
nelius a Lapide {Commentarius, tom. 15) goes with 
some fullness into the question. He argues that 
in Mt 16'® ' quodcuraque ’ iiiv difiays) is equivalent 
to ‘ quemcumnue,’ but that the neuter is used as 
more universal, since the Pope binds and looses 
sins, vows, etc., as well as men. Binding is 
exercised in (1) retaining sins and denying absolu¬ 
tion, (2) enjoining penance, (3) excommunication 
and other censures, (4) laws and councils, (5) bind¬ 
ing Christians to a confession of faith ; while 
loosing is to release from these obligations. By a 
curious piece of exegesis he refers ‘ super terram * 
rijs Y^r) to St. Peter, not to the thing bound. 

Hooker {Eccl. Pol. vi. 4) discusses the question. 
He argues that the office of regiment over God’s 
Churcn consists of functions both of doctrine and 
of discipline, contained in the name of the keys: 
there is in the Church power to excommunicate, 
and make sinners as iieathens and publicans. 
God has promised to ratify what is done by His 
Church, first by the Apostles, then by their suc¬ 
cessors. The custom of binding by ecclesiastical 
censure and retaining till repentance leads to 


loosing has been adopted as the most expedient 
method for the cure of sin. 

Modern commentaries on Mt., while slightly 
diflering among themselves as to the exact force 
of the words, agree in dissociating the passages in 
Mt. from Jn 2 (F'*. For a point of view which 
ilenies that the power conferred has reference to 
any discipline in the visible Church, admission to or 
exclusion from the Kingdom of Heaven, or specific 
authority of tlie Apostles over the Jewish law, 
see Lyman Abbot’s New Testament with Notes and 
Comments. He interprets the promised power as 
pow'er in tlie spiritual life : wliatever (Jn istians 
permit themselves, (Jod will permit; whatever 
thc}'^ jirohibit, God will prohibit ; the passage is 
therebire the spiritual Magma Charta of Christ’s 
disciides. But such an interpretation is too in- 
diviifualistic, and does not do ju>tice to the his¬ 
toric situation, or to the obviously present idea of 
a community in Mt 18'''. The idea of the pow'er of 
sclf-gto eriiiiient ’n theChurch is the nearest modern 
j>arailel to the i«kca conveyed in Mt 16'* and 18'®. 

LiTKRATt RR. -J. i,iifhtfoot, Llor. 11 eh. et Talmud, (ed. Pit¬ 
man. London, vol. xi. pp. 22(1 2^11) ; Dalman, Worte Jem 

(Kntr- tr., M'ord." w Jems, ItHj'i, p. 2KH.) ; s.v. ‘ SchUis- 

1900 ; II DU, s.v. * Power of tlie Keys’ ; of mo<iern 
c. nrnenturiea (in addition to those riled in the article), esp. 
Th. Zahn (Horn. z. ST) and W. C. Allen (in ICC) on Matthew, 
a ' I B. Weiss (Die tier Erangelim, Leipzig;, 19(X) ; also in 
Meyer’s Kfmrnentat*, 189.'{) on John ; Ahreni, Das Amt der 
Jz, ‘ Uehrr den neutest. Bejfriff der Schliis- 
8e!;..'e\\alt,' in SK, J -^(36, pp. 43.W8.3 ; Cremer, Lex. der neutest. 
Gotrioa'^, 1902. s.v. ; and other authorities cited in the 
“rtirle J. K. MoZLEY. 

BIOGENESIS.—Biogenesis is a term used to 
express a fact of observation in regard to the 
present-day beginning of living organisms, that 
they arise from parents approximately like them- 
.sclves, and in no other way. It is perhaps possible 
that they may arise in some other way, c.^. from 
not-living matter, or from parents (juite different 
from themselve.s—both of the.se hypotheses have 
their sunporters, but as yet no exception to the 
fact of biogenesis has been proved. The fact is 
often expre.ssed in the aphori.sra omne vivum t vivo, 
w hich in most cases may read omne vivum ex ovo. 
It is unnecessary to speak of this as ‘the law of 
biogenesis,’ for the biologist who states that he 
does not know^ of any form of life arising except 
from a parent form of the same kind is not thereby 
denying the possibility of abiogenesis in the past, 
the present, or the future. See Abiogenesis. 

The term ‘ biogenesis ’ is sometimes used to mean 
individual development—a usage w hich should not 
be encouraged. Thus Haeckel’s ‘fundamental law 
of biogenesis ’ states that individual development 
(ontogeny) tends to recapitulate racial evolution 
(phylogeny). See RECAPITULATION. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

BIOLOGY ()3foy, ‘life’; X(57os, ‘discourse’) is 
the science of life in the widest acceptation of that 
term. It deals w*ith the general conclusions 
relating to life that may be drawn as the result 
of study of the structure and activities of all living 
tilings. As such it is as intimately connected 
with the activities of the human organism as 
with those of the malarial parasite that passes a 
stage of its existence in man’s blood ; it concerns 
itself with every feature in the apparently passive 
manifestation of the oak tree’s vitality, as in 
that of the active gall-fly, whose developing eg^ 
stimulate the gall-formations upon its leaves. In 
popular thought, life displays itself in two great, 
apparently unrelated, fashions corresponding to 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms respectivdy— 
types which undoubtedly are sufficiently distinctive 
and apart in their most highly developed repre¬ 
sentatives, but which, as they are studied in a 
descending series, are found to become ever more 
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. ^ ...I... 1 from fhi' blit Hio obviouslv two vory different qiies- 

simple until forms " nraotiVallv alike tioiis. It is known that if dry seeds Iks kept for • 

point of view of moij ^ dilterontiable long period in herinetieally sealed jars tliey cease 

,n the two in.tHno^ o vetpire. failing to manifest any chemical pn. 

to ductioli of CO, one of the great signs of fife. 
hoM and no untMiaivooal judgment can be passed lienee their ehtMiinull answer Ui the question. Are 
upontTcd^ Yet let it you alive? is No Hut does tins answer neces- 

nit Im? ima^Miied that to stinlv life in these simpler sanly n'ii»!v that tlie> are deati . And a^iii the 

forms does anything more than eliminate certain answer is No ; for. if i el eased from their prison and 

seeondarv constituent elements. ‘ Livingnes.-s ‘ in plaeed in snitahle eonditions they will germinate 

itself is not more intelligible in the auueba than ami prodnee new plants. So that * 

i*n the ph'i>lnnt manliest ehemieal change, is not 

At the same time it h convenient to think of provei/to he/iving; and. imwuMJcii it ^ 


At the same time it is convenient to tnink oi 
the subject-matter of Hiology as comprising, in 
tho first instance, the two great realms of animal 
and vegetable life, corresp<aiding to the sciences 
of Zoology and Hotany. Any individual in either 
of these realm.s may be studied from the point of 
view of its gross" hiiiid and form (Anatomy = 
Morphology, in the strictest sense of that term), 
or minute structure (Histology); from the point 
of view of general functional ami adaptive relation 


s proveil not to Ik* dead ’ ( Waller, The Sojnsuf Life, 
p. 5). Of course, the usiial escajie from this dilemma 
IS to say tliat the seed is in a state of latent life, 
diiriti}: wiiich tiiere is a complete «us/>ensi(m of all 
tlRM'heiiiical changes that are characteristic of the 
living state. Hut a more correct statement is that 
we have no means of chemi(“al investigatimi sutliei- 
ently rclined to reveal to us the inlinitesimal 
changes that are )>rol*al>ly going on in the ap{»a- 


to thee.xternal envirunmeiit (Kcology), or particular rentl^'dry and perfectly dormant seed ; and it is 
ability to do work, associatml with ilelinite organs further |Kjssihle that ciitMuical change may he corn- 
(Physiology proper). Moriiholog>’ and Physiology pletely arrestetl tor a time by low tcmj>erature) 
sutler, however, more than any other two aspects, without that arrest being of neces.sity linal and de- 
from separate consideration, for in life tiiey are linitive. The rea.son for believing that inlinitesimal 
most intimately connected, inasmuch as form is chaiige.s, wliicdi our metliods are too crude to detect, 
conditioned by the function to l>o perfornie<l ; in are going on in tin* seeds, simply is I lie experience 
fact, they are the dynamical and statical aspects in the first place that seeds that are kept fora long 
of one and the same thing. Further, the living time do wear out, and that the iKUcentage of seeds 
organism may Ikj studieti stage by stage as a that germinate ami grow gets smaller and smaller 
developing organism (Ontogeny), or the hi>torical the longer they are kept. The deterioration is 
treatment may be extende<l to its racial ancestry more or less rapid according to the nature of the 
(Phylogeny, expressed in some clashes by Paheon- seed and its coats, but in every known instance 
tology); it may l>e regarded in connexion with its tlioreisdeterioratioii‘•ooner or later—<ieleri<jration, 
variou.s>VrAif«f^on the earth’s surface ((ieogrupliical i.«. change, cheimcai change. We do not know, 
Distrilaition), or its place in a scheme of classiliea- but it is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
tion ('raxonomy); investigation may further Ihj change is of tlie nature of a tendem'y towanls 
direcleil into the cau.se.s that have combined to stability on the part of the seed molecules because 
inake it what we find it to lie (.'Etiologj’). Finally, f tlie lack of stimulation. A suige is reached 
in each of these snlnlivisions the individual may l>e when no resjmnse is oll'ered. Similarly, in tho 
studicil in relation to otlier individuals more or le.Hs contrary direction, the proeess of growth wlien 
like it, wliich will give us, as in tlie first instance, once l>egun cannot l>o arrested ; it mu.st proceed, 
Comparative Anattmiy and Comparative Histology. the organism will disintegrate immediately. 
Nor .should it ever l»e forgotten in what intimate Life is a process rather than a condition. ^Vhen 
and often conditioning relation these ilillerent jnce, as in the case of the developing egg, a 
aspects stand to one another, so that biological certain temperature has ilisturl>ed iu statically 
internretation is incomplete to the extent in which arranged molecules, proper energy must be fur- 
it fails to realize tliis co-ordination. nisbed for continuing the pnx'c.Hs, or the whole 

The ImporUrioe of biological study, not merely 08 a Uisclpllne, structure comes tumbling down, and wo miy that 
but from the hearing of it« vantnl subject-matter up<)n human life ^Jie thin*' is dead. 

In general, can hardly be exaggerated. To recognize the truth* HcncfT with ’Wnllpr u-p onoht i.rohahlv tzx 

of hiology, and appreciate them aright, ii a great aid to living ; Hence, NMlU » ailer, \\ e OU^nt probaoly ^ 

the life of the spirit is grounded in them. In connexion with Specify the character ot the Ree<l OF the 6gg ID 
questions of human health and food supply, and the vario-.m this way : Matter—Not living—Formerly living— 

in desirai.ie Capable of living again. They are physico-chemical 
and undesirable relations to man, a knowledge of Biolouy i i-'J i i • 

should be part of the equipment of every educated man; Htnietures whose life may begin, rather than living 
Psychology and Sociology are torso-like studies in so far as thing.s them.selves. Further, it has l)een shown 

they ye not recognized as grounde<l on Biology. In the same that the viUlity of seeds can be leMte<l by the 

way Biology rests in great measure on Phv»i<!S and Chemistry, ..i _i i i : 

while the relations to and Influence on Philosophy, Sociology, electiomotive method (electrical changes being 

and Theology of such an integral component of biological taken as the token of chemical change.H, which 


construction as Evolution are a leading element in modern arc in turn a sign of life) ; 80 that in adilition to 
thought. q\ie.stion, Are yon alive? we can put the 


thought. 

Tlie initial que.stion of Biology is tlie nature and 
characteristics of living matter—the determination 
of that wherein ‘ livingness’ consists. Conceivably, 
thi.s may be best at tc*mpted by consideration of the 


me qne.stion, Are yon alive? we can put the 
que.-tion, How much are you alive? to the 8ee<l, 
and learn it» an.sNver in terms of electric units. 
Plants are o])vionsly not as alive as animals, and 
in the case of the seed, difl'erent degrees of vitality 


simplest forms of life ; yet to .solve tlie problem of will Ikj shown corresponding with its age. At the 
their ‘greatest common mea.sure’ does not neces- same time we have made little atlvance in our 


sarily mean that we have determined the unit of inquiry as to wdierein livingness consists. For 
life. Wherein, then, does ‘ livingnes.s’ consist? the simple trutli Is that we cannot tell what life 
Possibly we should instinctively rej>Iy, movement i.s. Yet if wo cannot tell what life is, we can 
—movement, eitlier purely locomotive, or such as state what living things do. It is possible to 
is involved in the maintenance of the functions of make a series of statemenU descriptive, if not 
nutrition and reproduction. Yet in the case of definitive, of living things. 

any seed or egg, life is somehow there, but we see (1) All living things consist of a colloidal sub- 
no movement. We can ask about either the seed stance called Protoplasm. As seen in the simplest 
or the egg. Is it alive? or, la it capable of living? plants and aniniaU, it is viscid and trauslucent, 
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generally colourless, immiscible in water, and yet 
composed of it sometimes to the extent of 90 per 
cent. Chemically analyzed, after treatment hy 
re-agents, which rob it of its essential character, 
it is found to consist of carlxm, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and sulphur, together with traces of 
various salts ; hut this complex of proteids 
(C 72 Hi, 3 Njj, 022 S = possible minimal commsition of 
a molecule of egg albumen) exhibits such a variety 
of qualities that the mere chemical synthesis of 
protoj)laHm is no longer a useful con<reption. 
vVhetbcr these proteids should be thought of as 
the actual constituents of protoplasm or its first 
decomposition products is difficult to decide. 

Chief amongst these characteristic qualities is 
the fact of its organization. Careful examination 
shows that under the morphological aspect two 
main constituents are present, one of which, the 
more lirjuid ground - substance, is continuously 
distributed throughout the meshes of the more 
active and, at the same time, firmer spongio- 
jilasin or reticulum, as tlie second constituent is 
called. Hut it is just here that the greatest 
divergence of opinion occurs, possibly necause 
each of the two views that are most in favour 
expresses a part of the truth. liiitsclili, and with 
him a considerable and latterly increasing number 
of hicdogists, look ujM>n j»rotoplasm as essentially 
liquir*, or rather a mixture of liquids showing a 
foam like structure in which the tinner jmrtion 
forms the walls of separate chaml>ers that are 
filloil with minute, cltjsely crow’<lcd drops of the 
more fluid portion. Any reticular appearance is 
thertdore an illusion, being simply tne sectional 
aspect of the alveolar structure. With singular 
skill that investigator has succeeded in preparing 
artificial emulsions wdiich show’ a striking resem¬ 
blance to actual protoplasm. The majority of the 
earlier observers, together with a large modern 
school, hold to the view’ that disserts the presence 
of extremely <lelicate, though coherent, threails 
which extend through the more liquid groun<l- 
suhstance, either forming an uneven hut continuous 
meshwork like the fibres of a sp(jnge (Klein, van 
Benedeii), or consisting of disconnected tlireads 
and their branches (Flemming). Now’, although it 
is undoubtedly true that in many instances proto¬ 
plasm does present a vacuolar or foam-like structure, 
to admit tliis does not necessarily commit us to 
Biitsclili’s special theory of its intimate structure. 
On the other hand, the fibrillar network so often 
and so widely demonstrated, esfiecially during 
cell-division, seems to he a general, perhaps the 
more typical structure. Hence w'e come with 
Oscar Hertwig to the conclusion that ‘ the proto¬ 
plasm of different organisms varie.s in its material, 
composition and structure. Apparently, how'cver, 
these important dill’crences are due to variations 
in molecular structure.’ There U no universal 
mode in its structure ; protoplasm is jiolymorphic, 
ami it is just possible that the different types 
represent different pha.ses. 

In virtue of thU orsranization, the attempt ia continually 
made to offer a complete explanation of the Hvlntf thing in 
terma of niechanlca. The living organism ia certainly more of 
a mechanism than of a chemical compound, and its activities 
will find a better explanation along these lines than in the 
mere consideration of its chemical nature. Doubtless the 
properties of the living cell may in the end be traced to 
chemical forces. Just aaln the case of the activities of the steam 
engine ; yet no one will maintain that chemical forces explain 
the motion of the steam engine. The action of the living cell 
will be better explained in terma of ita mechanism than of its 
chemistry, yet even here imperfectly. Superficial resemblances 
disclose themselves, that in their greater or less completeness 
simplv serve to hide the critical polnU of difference. Thus it 
is obvious that In either case suitable fuel or food requires to 
be more or less continuously supplied, that this fuel or food is 
subjected to definite changes in the Interior of the mechanism, 
in the course of which heat is evolved, and that waste product* 
are formed. Yet the living organism is unlike a mechanism 
in various respects, (a) The organism is iteelf continually 


being changed in the course of its automatic developmental 
activity. The engine may be said to consume the fuel supplied 
to it, but it does not incorporate it with its own substance. 
The food, self-procured, of an organism is in a sense Its fuel, 
but it becouie^directly transformeii into the machinery that Is 

regulation amounting to self-preservation, which has not been 
aridcd to it from the outside, nor is a necessary property of the 
substance of which it is romimsed ; the activity of a machine, 
on the other hand, is of no use to it In the line of preserving 
its integrity, (c) The organism has a certain regenerative 
power; in its case that which is consumed is the actual 
machinery, and food repairs both the gaps left in the mechan¬ 
ism and any damage within definite nmits, self- or otherwiee 
Inflicted. The coal supplied to an engine does nothing to 
rei*air ita tear and wear, nor can the engine execute its own 
repairs, (d) A machine is constructed to execute a certain 
function or limited number of functioiH, and these it per¬ 
petually |>erform3 in the same way ; the organisni’s range of 
activity is as wide and varied as its methods fd operation. («) 
The organism can comjtletely re)>rotluce itself by means of 
parts thrown off from itself ; there is nothing analogous to 
sexual reproduction in the inorganic kingoorn. (/) The 
activity of a machine is csimlly the sum of the activities of 
its constituent parts, ,,, ^lie case of the organism it is 
something more, for ita living unity is not merely represented 
by tiie sum of its c'g* i.- hut invr)l\e8 a certain subtle interplay 
and mutual infhn-n -* r»f its constituent activities. In fact, the 
dilTerences are that unless thev are steadily held in 

view, the analog\ (•e'V'soes positu ely misleading. To attempt, 
then, to esplaui iht bv ,ng organism and its activities in physico- 
chemicul t* i ’ i.*»! y; ts j'ermisbible as a scientific ideal. Even 

in rtiat ino'.t d > nit of all realms, the study of nervous virocess, 
rrvfcuHor (h-i'-h is pcrf<-< tlv entitled to claim that nervous 
acti'iiy ‘dot), not owe >»,b ph\siologicAl mystery to a new form 
‘'i enr»g\, »>» t «o the cin unistance that a mfxle of energy 
'lUi l*ye‘J in the no - > worlri occurs in colloidal electrolytic 
stihxtanie.-< of great c anneal complexity ’(/fnf. Report, 

llXio, p, 71d). On the other hand, to pretend that even an 
a[>provii. ation has already been reached in general or In detail 
is mere 'inopia. 

Further, protoplasm has no other mode of origin than from 
pre-existing protoplasm (^ee art. Ahiooknbsis). 

The above discussion may be considered as 
having indicated the relation of life to matter. 
The mere fact that the first touch of the chemical 
re agent in the analysis of protoplasm robs it of 
its (listinctive character shows that life is not 
material; we know life only in association wdth 
matter, yet it is not matter. A cat weighs no 
more or no less after the loss of its proverbial nine 
lives than it did in life. If life were material, 
then ex hi/pothcsi it ought to weigh more in life 
than in death. On the contrary, an equally false 
impression that dead things weigh more, instead 
of less, than living things is preserved in the 
popular expression, ‘ a dead weight.* Life, then, 
IS not matter, nor is it exhausted by the concept of 
matter. In itself it occupies no space ; it has no 
weight as we know gravity. It may be figured as 
the flow of sometliing—a procession. 

(*2) All living things exhibit a directive control 
over energy which leads to its further availability. 
They are able to transform energy in their own 
interests, for their self-maintenance. 

These statements deal with the relation of life 
to energy—in some ways the most complicated of 
all the problems that fall to be considered in this 
connexion. In comparing what we know of life 
with all other forms of energy, we realize in the 
first place that the origin or the latter is under 
command in a way that is not predicable of the 
origin of life. Numerous experiments prove the 
transformation of energy and the ease of this 
transformation ; but as yet there has l>een no iiint 
of the direct transformation of any known form of 
energy into life. 

Nevertheless, living matter is able to effect such 
transformations; it is, in fact, the seat of con¬ 
tinuous transformation of energy. Now, in these 
transformations there is nothing that goes contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the conservation of 
matter and of energy : the potential ener^ in any 
food can be calculated, and the value mund un¬ 
impaired in some type of equivalent work done or 
heat evolved. But this does not mean that there 
is nothing distinctive in connexion with these 
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transforniatiuns. CtMtain pliyaioftl and chemiral 
characteristicv'i ivbule with the or^MinusJii in death 
as in life; hut wlien the typical ener^^y nhetioniena 
are no longer in evidence, we any that the thinj' is 
dead. Life, tlien, has to do with ene^y, .hut is 
not itself eiierj;y, not even a specitu* kind 
energy ; its characteristic is seen in the way m 
wliirh that enerjry w directed and controlleii, 
Every living tiling is not merely a centre at 
which energy is being constantly transforrne* 
mechanical energy-transformer—a centre, further, 
at which the tendency to degradation of energy is 
resisted, luit it also acts as a directive channel 
along which energy can flow to acconiplish specitic 
work : aa long avS the organism is alive it is con¬ 
tinually disturbing the etjuilihrium which should 
otherwise arise between itself and the environment. 
Life is unceasing, directive, and selective* control 
of energy ; hut it is also accumulation of energy, 
e.ff, in specihe tissues, and a transformation of it 
leading to further availability. The organism up 
to a certain stage appears to be coiitinnaily gaining 
energy'at the expense of the environment, and in 
reiToduction the proeess is j>er|>etiiated. 

There are, however, other controls of energy; 
temjierature, contr<ds its passage in the form 
of heat from the hotter to the colder Itody. Hut 
this passage involves not merely degradation in 
that particular form. Hihhert brings out ver^' 
clearly that the difl’erence in temj»erature is a 
determining factor, and tJiat in any calculation of 
the work done it will find a place ; whereas it is 
inijHissilile to show that life is a fac’torial element 
in any calculation of the work done by a living 
organism. The nearest parallel, yet hardly a 
parallel, would be in the unique characteristic of 
reproduction, when, owing to the accumulation of 
energy, it may reasonably be conceived that the 
control or potential factor exhibits itself in the 
process of aivision. This control is superlatively 
seen in the development of the segmenting egg to 
its pred.eslined goal in the typical cuiult form. 
Acconiingly we conclude that after the method.s 
borrowed from the analysis of inorganic nature 
are exhausted, there is a residuum of fact which 
is nntouclied by them, viz. the directive control 
and co-ordinated adaptation of every element of 
its activity by the organism to its own end. The 
biological whole is greater than the sum of its 
physical or chemical part.s. And it is no objection 
to urge that we are not objectively aware of this 
peculiar control, for the same is true of all physical 
actions, as, e.gi., gravitational attraction. Life is 
known to us as control and guidance of energy, 
interacting wdth matter in ways tliat, if not yet 
wholly intelligible to us, are clearly not covered 
by what we know of its physico-chemical pro¬ 
perties. 

(3) All living things are characterized by cellular 
structure. Lite, that is to say, so far as we know 
it, appears only in one form—that of the cell. 
The further apart living forms are from the point 
of view of classification, the deeper is it necessai-y 
to go to find community. In extreme cases this 
may be found only in their cell-structure and 
protoplasm ; hence the fundamental importance 
of these aspects. Briefly, the cell-theory amounts 
to the statement that the bodies of every form of 
life, plant or animal, are composed of one or more 
minute structural units known as cells, out of 
which, in the case of higher forms, directly or 
indirectly, every part is built; all organisms con¬ 
sist of cells and of cell-products. The body is a 
mosaic rather than an asphalt, but the ceBs are 
in communication, unisolated by cement. From 
the view-point of this cell-theory, the animal 


kingiloiu (as likewise the plant kingdom) may be 
regarded os an ascending series, at the botU>m of 



the crovviiiif root-tip of th* 
rttH’tiori (ci) Non- 

tu'tvvork ttfiii ileeph-Ntalned 


* In the MDM thet It eelecte thii or that mode of Attaining 
An end. 


Fla. 1.—General view of ceils in 
onion, from a lomfituiliniil 

dividing cells with chromiifiu . . 

nucleoli; (A) mtclci preparing lor diYinion (rhromnlitj in 
form of continuous tlireatl); (c) ilividing rells showing 
mitotic flgtirea; (<<) j)Air of daiijfhter-cells shortly after 
division. (From Wiluon’s 7’Ae CfU, by kind penuission of 
the publishers.) 

which may 1 h‘ put tho.se forms that are nnicel- 
lular—the ITotozoa; next above them, although 
c.ssentially of them, come forms that are mere 
balls or colonies of cells, e.gi. Volvox globator \ 
thereafter we reach the s|H)ngea, w'here tis-sues, 
t i.r. aggregates of similar colls performing a single 
function in comnion, are, as it were, in the making; 
ne.vt come thesiinjiler members of the CVrlenterata 
—mere two-lavered .saes of cells, with hints of 
organs, i.e. liiglier complexes of tissues devoted to 
one or more speeilic functions—and so we arrive at 
tlio.se higher fornrs, the .siih.stjince of whose skin, 
l)one, or mu.scJe is not homogeneous according to 
the naked-eye impression, hut with the help of the 
microscope is re.solved into aggregates of tht>so 
countless minute units called cells. And it may 
l)e here remarke<l that Ontogeny discloses the 
remarkable fact that every one of these higher 
forms, in its individual life-history, passes through 
a broadly corresjMjnding series, of which the first 
stage is Hkewlse a single cell, the fertilized ovum. 
Fa 1 icon to logy, as interpreted by Evolution, teaches 
the further striking fact that what is thus true of 
the individual history holds likewise for the history 
of the race, which began in the farthest axms with 
the simplest forms, and progresseii through ever 
higher forms, till it culminated, mentally and 
sjiiritually, in man. 

But in addition to thus furnishing us with a 
valuable point of view from which to regard the 
organic world in relation to structure (Morphology), 
the cell-theory performs a similar service from tlie 
jHnnt of view of function or activity (Fhysiology). 
The cell is not merely the unit of organization ; it 
is the unit of function. In every rrotozoon the 
vital functions—locomotion, respiration (or what¬ 
ever corresjwnds toil), absorption of food, digestion, 
excretion, wliich in the higher forma are distributed 
amongst «lift‘erent groups of cells or organa devoted 
to the discharge of these specific functions—are all 
performed by the single cell. 

Th« theory that orKanimna are composed of cells was flrat 
au(C((ceted the study of plant-structure. Aa long ago aa 
1005 Hook diacovered * the chamliered structure of plants,' but 
nearly 200 years naaaed l^efore anything comparable to the 
modern uiideratAnalng of the fact was attained. By the middle 
of the 18th cent. Caspar Wolff and others hod In a measure rot 
on to modern lines In their study of development, endeavouring 
to show that the various ducts and vessels of the plant are all 
derived from cells; and by the beginning of last century it was 
already recognized that in the oelf we have the structural and 
physiological unit of the plant. If the nature of botanl^l 
material kept the early Investigators' attention Axed on the 
cell-wall, the softer tissues—the »eleton apart—that oonstltate 
animal substances ffrst incited study of the nature of living 
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matter. Already in 1886 Dujardin gave the name of ‘ earcode' 
to the eubfltance ootnpoeing the bodies of the ciliate protozoa 
he was examining. But it is not tili we reach the names of 
Sohleiden and Schwann (1837-1839) that we have before us the 
foundation ui^n which ail the more recent work upon the cell 
has been buflt. The fonnor tirst drew attention to the sig' 
niflcance of the nucleus in the life-history of the cell; the 
latter, by carefully demonstrating a corresponding development 
from cells in the case of the tissues of the animal body, arrived 
at a theory of the essential correspondence in structure of both 

¥ lant and animal. Much error, however, was combined with 
he brilliant work of these Investigators. Although they 
partially perceived the Importance of the nucleus, they stiU 
Imagine that the membrane was the most essential part of the 
cell, and it remained for Max Hchultze (1861) to dethrone the 
cell-membrane from the high place it bad hitherto held in the 
biological world, by showing tnat certain cells were apparently 
on occasion able to do without it, whilst in other cases It did 
not exist: he also maintained the primary importance, on the 
other hand, of the nucleus and protoplasm. It was likewise 
through the labours of Schultze, Ck)hn, and De Bary that the 
Identity of plant end of animal protoplasm was completely 
established. The word ‘protoplasm ’ was first used in its specific 
sense, however, in 1846 by Hugo von Mohl, who, perhaps, first 
clearly recognized the imp<jrtanoe of Llie formative substance 
of the cell. 
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Fn. 2. —SenU-dlagrammatic representation of a cell, (a) Nuclear 
membrane ; 0>) linln reticiilum ; (c) chromatin masses con¬ 
tained in envelopes of linin (chromatin nucleoli); (<<)true 
nucleolus; (e) vacuole; (/) ptastids; (g) centrosomes; 
(A) archoplosm, from which attract ion-sphere, astral ra 5’8 
etc., are developed ; (i) food particles. (From Walker’s 
Euentialt of Cytolo<jy, by kind permission of the pub¬ 
lishers.) 


Next to protoplasm—the fundamental constituent of the cell 
—the second most important element is the nucleus: indeed. 
Its 8lgniflcanc.e is hardly less than that of protoplasm itself. 'The 
nucleus, with few exceptions, is a characteristic of every cell. 
Modem theories of heredity are theories of the cell-nucleus. 

In any ordinary nucleus, the following structural elements 
may ooiiimonlv be recogniz^ : 

(al The nuclear membrane, which is prolwbly a condensation 
of tne general protoplasmic reticulum, although its existence 
has not l>een demonstrated in every case. It has a variable 
staining capacity. 

ib) The nuclear reticulum, which Is composed of two distinct 
substances—chromatin and linin. The former is the nuclear 
substance par excrllence, in that it Is restricted to the nucleus, 
and is generally seen as irregular granules and masses, 
depositetl, as it were, on the threads of linin ; sometimes the 
relation is of a more intimate character, and the chromatin 
seems embeflded In the Ilnln, giving the impression of a very 
intimate relation between the two substances. Some of the 
most recent work, in fact, suggests that the chromatin, on 
which hitherto such stress has been laid in connexion with 
theories of inheritance, is nothing more than a secretion of the 
linin, and that it is really with the latter that the ideas of 
permanence and individuality should be associated. The most 
striking support for this view is found in the way in which 
during certain critical phases of the nuclear history the 
ohromatin decreases in amount, sometimes even to the vanish¬ 
ing point, and is 8up|ioscd to have been employed in nourishing 
the cell (luring the stage In question. The linin likewise after 
treatment shows a granular structure, and seems similar In 
composition to the cytoplasmic reticulum. The quantity of 
chromatin in a cell is not constant, but in the processes con¬ 
nected with cell division and fertilization the granules form 
Into little rod-Uke bodies known os chromosomes, which are 
now regarded by many as the vehicles of inheritance. The 
number of chromosomes is constant for each species. It is still, 
however, * an open question whether the chromatin-granules of 
the reticulum are individually identical with those forming the 
chromosomes ‘ (Wilson, The Cell. p. 37). At certain sUges the 
chromosomes appear perfectly nomogeneous, and the wme is 
sometimes true of the entire nucleus. 

The evidence then goes to show that in the great majority of 
cases the chromatin thread is built up of a series of minute, 
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deeply-staining granules (chromotneres) that are embedded, as 
It were, in the linin, sometiiiib^s irregularly, sometimes with 
such regularity that the nieshwork seems entirely composed of 
them, and that these aggregate to form the typical cliromo- 
Bomes. The splitting of tbe chromosome Involves actual split¬ 
ting of these granules. As the living cells of an organisnj arc 
capable of assimilation, growth, and division, so likewise are we 
comi>elled to think of the rftle the chromatin granule plays in 
its relation to the chromosome. But are these chromatin 
granules ultimate units, and can we assign to them the value 
of individuals ? 

The problem only l)ecomeB the nmre arresting when we 
further Inquire into the relation of chromatin granules to the 
linin network of the nucleus and cytoplasm. Recent research 
tends to oonfinn van B'r)'‘den’8 conc.luBion, reached already in 
1883, that the chroinatii nt'Avork of the nucleus, the cytoplasmic 
reticulum, and even th*' • ucles' Membrane, are ail alike built 
up out of microsotnes ni> ted h;’ ;onnective substance, and that 
even the chromatic granules ,ay be transformed into achro¬ 
matic, and vice vena. The 'vAe limitation appears to be the 
restriction of the chroji ».t i 'icrosomes to the nucleus, while, 
on i le other hand, the ‘c i -network of the nucleus appears to 
hr e the same granula'’ 't oture as the cytoplasmic reticulum, 

I .<«d the nuclear meml -rare ^lopears to originate in a condensation 
of the same substan >■ ' re these microsomes, then, the ultl- 

' Mate units of life? i ef no! Yes, in the sense that they 

| ,.r- the tiltiinate unit' :.hi.t we know capable of growth and 
dSisiuit in tiieir par ; . ir environment—incuauablc, however, 
of an independef '. t v-s'. ce. No^ in the double sense that ws 
, n-Mrdly siipj-.-se tb t-the iiltiiiuitc units of living matter 
I nnpiien to coim ; .'c with ihe revcl.itions of the most ixiwerful 
I ..icro8C( jtc of 'j 2t)lh edit.; and that if we insist on inde- 
^ pcidcfit j.\i.sten( e in a/' ordinary en\ironment they fail to 
lo the ri'erion vve must obviously, therefore, look 
I toou. -i rminolog’. bly in a more restricted sense some 

cf thes' .■lements <. . pi opLasm might be spoken of as ‘living.’ 

‘ In itis fullest meaning, however,’ says Wilson (op, cil. p. 29), 
•the word “living” implies the existence of a group of co¬ 
operating aeti' ities more complex than those manifested by any 
one subsiance or structural element.' Life, perhaps, should 
only properly be regarded as a ]iroj)erty of the cell-system as a 
wh.ile, and u'e do belter to designate the separate elcmeuts as 
‘ active’ and ‘ pas-i' e ’ rather than as ‘ living ’ and ‘ lifeless.' Th« 
enucleated cell cannot reproduce : strictly, therefore, it is not 
living, although for a short time It may still show a character¬ 
istic of life. 

The demonstration of these microsomes—intra-cellular units 
of a lower order—has an interesting bearing upon biological 
theory. Altmann’s granular theory' of the constitution of 
rotoplasm, ill founded os it apparently was In relation to 
is own investigations, rerarded protoplasm as a colony of 
more elementary, extremely minute units which he called 
biobloats. In a real measure, these microsomes, evidencing 
assimilation, growth, and division, correspond to Altmann’s 
theoretical units, and invite consideration as more elementary 
individuals than the cell, standing between the latter and the 
ultimate molecule of living matter. Herbert Spencer’s * physio¬ 
logical units,’ Darwin’s * gemumles,’ and Weismann’s * bio- 
phors,’ all hitherto hypothetical units, playing the principal 
part in the theories of regeneration, development, and heredity 
assex^iated with these great names, would thus appear to cor¬ 
respond to a reality. 

As to the ultimate independent unit of living matter—the 
smallest mass that exhibits to the biologist the phenomena of 
independent life—it is, perhaps, neither necessary nor possible 
to make any precise statement. Everything deiiends upon the 
criterion that we use. If we demand that living matter show 
the phenomena of independent growth and assimilation, then 
the unit will need to consist of protoplasm plus nuclear sub¬ 
stance : in the absence of nuclear material all synthetic meta¬ 
bolism is at an end. This has been experimentally proved on 
a very extended scale by merotomy and numerous investiga¬ 
tions in regeneration. On the other hand, if irritability is all 
that is required, then the unit might well be smaller and 
simpler: for that particular manifestation within a certain 
limit, cytoplasm alone w’ould be sutficient. Destructive meta¬ 
bolism may continue without the nucleus, w’here constructive 
metabolism is at an end. That is to say, if the ipiestion is 
viewed in the form * how far the divisibility of living matter 
can be carried without interfering with its function,’ the 
answer, as we have seen, is not diilicult to find, and can be 
experimentally verified, depending as it doe.s upon the physical 
structure of the cell, and varying for different cells. 

(c) The nucleoli, rounded irregular bodies composed of a 
proteid sulistance markedly different from chromatin. They 
are, however, very varied both in structure and cliaracter, and 
In some instances, at any rate, are possibly a source of chromatin 
supply for the nucleus. They stain deeply, giving reactions 
similar to those presented by the fibrillar network. 

(d) The nuclear sap or ground substance occupying the inter- 
8tice.s of the network, and aj^p-ari'iitly unaffected by many Of 
the stains that act on the chromatin. It is clear and essentially 
liquid. 

A third element of the cell is the peculiar little centrosome 
first definitely discovered by van Beneden in 1885, which as 
the special organ of cell division is often regarded as the 
dynamic centre of the cell. It commonly lies outside the 
nucleus, although close to it; sonietinics, however, inside 
(Asraris univalms). It is generally siirroumleil either by a 
radiating area of the oyto-reiiculum, termed the altr.action- 
sphere or centrospher©; or by an area of protoplasm denser 
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than the reet of the cytoplasm (archoplasm) ; sometimes In the 
Teg'etAtive stajfe it lies unattended by any dilTereiitiated matter, 
and is then often very difticult to demonstrate. T>'pic*lly U»e 
oentrosome. which stains deeply, is a sinjfle on;an ; but, as a 
rule, dividing; cells show a double ceutrosome due to anticipa¬ 
tion of the sucocedin^r division in which each of the dau^thter- 
cells receives one of them. The failure to suhstAUtiate ita 
presence in the case of the cells of many of the hi^rher plants, 
and the fact that in some instances at the close of coll division, 
or during' fertilization in animals, it dieapf>oar8 entirely to 
api^ar acain rjow>, rather militate against the earlier View 
of its indispcri-sable and dominant function, and tend to rele- 
^te it to a less im(>ortant i>osition. At the same time as an 
orvtan that assimilates, arrows, dividoB, and is in many cases 
passeel on from cell to cell, it also answers to the concepiii)n of 
an intra-cellular unit of inde^H;ndent existence : it is essentially 
a centre of determiniiij^ activity, and it seems tirially to dis¬ 
appear with the loss of the power of repn-xluction. 

With re>fanl to the cell-memhrune, we have already seen 
that its importance is now p<>rceived to l>e secondary. It is 
more characteristic of plant than of animal tissues. In the 
former **ase it has a more or leas Arm consistency, and U often 
of ('onaiderahle thicknesB ; on the other hand, many animal 
cells, e,<j. rhizopods and leucot^ytes, are ‘ naked,' although even 
here some difference in consistency can l)« establisheti Iwtween 
the outermost layer of the cytophtam and that immeiliately 
beneath it. Where a deflnile membrane occurs, it uaually 
arises as a secretion prociuct, although cases are known where 
it seems to be a direct physical and chemical transformation of 
the peripheral layer of protoplasm. Cellulose is the name 
applied to the carlxi-hydrate that forms the basis of the plant 
membrane (CgHjoOj); it is, however, imnregnateti with, or 
transformed into, other substances such as lignine, cork, etc. 

Hitherto we have re^^arded the cell as an independent organ- 
iem, as an onfanic unit. Actually, however, it is such only in 
the case of unicer.ular organisms and the germ-cells of multi¬ 
cellular forms. When wo c'orisider other cells, e.g. the tis-sue- 
cells of the higher creatures, we see that in ^loint of origin and 
■tructure, i.e. vc irpholo^ically, they are e<juivalent to a collec¬ 
tion of unicellular organisms, hut physiologically the tissue-cell 
can hardly be regarded as independent, inasmuch as its activity 
is part and parcel of that of the organism—' its autonomy,’ to 
use Wilson's phrase, ‘ is merged in a greater or less degree into 
the general life of the organism' ('jp. eit. p. 6vS). 

What, then, is this organic unity of the bo<iy, and how la It 
maintained f The problem is very much the problem of the 
cell and its enaymes repeated on a larger scale. There, as we 
shall see, the question is how the cell links together and co¬ 
ordinates the activities of various suhstam'es within it, each of 
them with its specidc Industry, so to siteak. In the higher 
animals and plants the different tissues retain in varying 
capacities vestiges of the primitive power of altering their 
function : under normal conditions they behave accoraing to 
their specific character. But evidently there is some restrain¬ 
ing influence that limits and regulates the activity of any t>ar- 
ticular cel], or group of cells, in relation to the other cells of 
the organism. The older workers thought of the organism as a 
composite, a mosaic, whose life was simply the sum of the life 
of its independent, yet reciprocating parts. But It becomes in¬ 
creasingly clear that, so far as growth and development are 
concerned, cells can be regarded as co-operative unite in a limited 
degree only. ‘They are rather,’ .says NV'iLson, 'local centres of 
a formative power pervading the growing mass as a whole, and 
the physiological autonomy of the individual cell falls Into 
the backj^und’ (op. eit. p. 69). No true conception of the life 
of a mulii-cellular organism is gained except in so far as that 
life is conceived of as a whole, untraimuellea by cell boundaries. 
Doubtless it expresses itself in many ways, particularly in the 
form of the cell, thereby giving to if.self an apparently composite 
character. But in reality this mosaic-like chara<,:ter is due to the 
secondary distribution of the organism’s energy among lo<'al 
centres of action. This does not, however, as already stated, 
prevent tissues from occasionally asserting their primitive 
Independence and functioning in an unusual way under certain 
special conditions ; such, at any rate, is one modem explana- 
uon of cancerous growth. 

(4) A furtlier characteri.stic of livin )5 thinj^s is 
irritability, by which is understotnl the capacity 
for re.'^poiise or reaction to stiniulu.s. Life, in fact, 
resolves itself into the science of re.'^jxtnse,—re¬ 
sponse to various external and internal stimuli,— 
simple at first in the case of the lower forms, but 
infinitely complex, embracing in the la.st instance 
all that is implied in the word ‘education’ in the 
higher forms ; the unrespon.sive is the dead, that 
lieculiar condition in which the capacity for re- 
8 |)onse is gone. 

Now, in all applications of stimuli to living 
matter, what we see as a direct consequence is 
a series of very complex phenomena due to the 
fact that these stimuli have affected an exceed¬ 
ingly complex object in the organi.sm upon which 
they act. When we analyze these phenomena of 
irritability, as exemplilieJ in a Protozoon, we find 
a serie.s of specific capacities for response which we 


may call the various tactisms. JParameciurn ifl 
sensitive to light in that it moves towards it; it 
is positively phototactic. Irritability, then, usually 
expresses itself in some form of movement of the 
organic iiia.ss, which ha.s often led to this feature 
being .set down as a characteristic of living matter ; 
but while every ro.sponso need not noces.sarily be 
in the form of obvious movement (the energy 
liberated may take some other form, e.g. heat), 
oil the other hand, in many cases of apparently 
spontaneous movement, the cause is to l>e found in 
internal changes rather than in the external eu- 
vironnient. It is essentially a lilKiration of energy, 
—the transformation of potential into kinetic 
onergj', and this commonly shows itself in move¬ 
ment. 

In the case of the higher animals and plants, 
the distinctive elements of irritability, studied 
singly a.s tactisiius in the case of unicellular foiin.s, 
may function in a specific way in the parts of a 
multieelluliir organism, giving ri.se Di those niove- 
inents that are known os the various tropisms : 
thus a characteristic turning towards the sun gives 
its name to the tlower heliotrope. It is found tliat 
many movements of animals and attituiie.s of 
jdaiits depend uj^Km mechanisms that are ‘ a fum;tion 
of the syinmetncal striiclure and symnietrical dis¬ 
tribution of irritahility on the surface of the Usly 
of the organiMu.«< ’ (Loeb, Dynamics of lAriuy 
Matter, p. 5). Now, if lines of force (e.g. light 
rays, gaavitalion linos, lines of iliffiision) strike an 
organism with greater profu.sioii on one side tlmn 
on another, the tension of the <;ontractilo elements 
is unequal, and if the animal moves, it temls to 
turn in such a direction tliat the lines of tone 
impinge with equal density at symmetrical points, 
and at the same angle on boll: siiles, and will 
continue to move in that direction, or away from 
it, according as it is api>arently attracted or re- 
pelleil. Such automatic orientation is known 
as a tropism. 

The external .stimuli which act u|M)n the world 
of life are manifold: hut we may consider five 
important groups—(a) thermal stimuli, (6) light 
stimuli, (c) electrical stimuli, (i/) gaavitational 
stimuli, and («) chemical stimuli. The reaction of 
an organism is, then, simply its re.^ponse to the 
particular stimulus applietl to it. The experience 
of everyday life is sutheient to show us that, under 
the same stimulu.s, the reaction will vary con¬ 
siderably with different individuals. In fact, the 
same stimulus may prcsluce totally dill’crent effects 
on differently constituted objects : a kick elicits a 
dill’erent iespon.se in the ca.se of a stone, a bulldog, 
and a i>kye terrier ; under electrical stimulation 
the salivary gland yields its saliva, the liver its 
bile. On the other iiand, it does not strike one os 
quite HO obvious at first sight that very tlifierent 
stimuli will but produce identical effects upon the 
same protoplasmic body. Apply to a muscle cell 
electrical, chemical, in short any |M>s.sible form of 
stimulus ; it has but one answer,—it contracts. 
The same holds true for many Protozoa ; they 
have hut a single characteristic response to all 
kinds of stimuli. We have thought of the stimulus 
as exciting, or even producing, an increase of the 
specific activity in various forms of living sub¬ 
stance ; its action may, however, also result in a 
diminution of that characteristic activity. Irrita¬ 
bility is considereii to be a fundameiitai property 
of living protoplasm, but it expreanes itself in 
specific actions, according to the specific structure 
of the organism, under the infiuonce of the ex¬ 
ternal world. 

(a) With regard to thermo-Uctifui. It may b« noted that the 
temperature of the environment is of vital iuqiortance to every 
or^aniHin. There is a limit above and below which life ceases: 
this limit varies with the oriranism, and Indeed with the stoffe 
of its development. The maximum temperature for planle 
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and animals Is generally about 46* Centigrade. The minimum 
temperature is not so easily determined ; temperatures below 
zero are, on the whole, less injurious than high ones. As a 
rule, however, the power that plants, for example, have of 
resistance to cold or heat is inversely proportional to the amount 
of water that they contain. Accordingly, we (Ind that spores 
and bacilli can resist great extremes of high and of low tempera¬ 
ture, tliere being Instances on record in which they have not 
lost their power of development after exposure to -110*0., 
while in practical bacteriology the assumption is never made that 
life is destroyed in any particular instance before the germ has 
been subjected to a dry heat of 140’ C. for at least three hours. 

We may also note the exceedingly small range on the scale 
of temperature that is occupied by life. On the aurface of the 
earth the extreme variations may he roughly placed within the 
scale of from 60* C. al>ove, to uhout 60* C. below the freezing 
point, so that life, as existing for the most part between -16* C. 
and 46* C., occupies about half of the range that is due to the 
earth’s climatic conditions. In fact, the restrii ted scAle within 
which life ordinarily manifests Itself corresponds roughly to the 
temperature scale of liquid water, which is an indispensable 
conjunct of life and an inqiortant constituent of proLoidasm. 
Furtlier, if we estimate the internal heat of the earth at 
6.'>00* C., we find that life has a place on not more than a 
part of the ec.ale of terrestrial temperature. 

(6) l.ight, also, acts as a stimulus to plants and animals. 
Some love it; others seem to hate and shun it; they are posi¬ 
tively or negatively phototactic. As holiotropism, this tend.- 
ency to turn towards the light is very marked in the stems of 
ntany plants, and in sessile and free-moving animals is most 
distinctive. Kxpcriiuents with coloured screens have shewn 
that in the case of plants and sessile animals ‘the more re¬ 
fractive green, blue, and violet rays of the Hi>ectrum are more 
effective heliotropically than the less refractive red and yellow 
rays’ (Loob, op. cit. p. 11&). That is to say, there is a sort of 
division of labour—-the longer light waves (reds and yell'ws) 
accelerate assimilation ; the shorter waves (blue arx! violet) 
hasten holiotropism. In cAses of ordinary curvature, such as 
in a twining tendril, the explanation is found in an excesr of 
growth on the outer side ; but in heliotropinm, if growth is 
associated, it is but accidentally, and the explanation is found 
rather in a certain protoplasmic co7ifrfltcfi7tfy of the cells tliat 
are directly affected by the light. ' The essential feature of the 
heliotropic reaction (consists in the fact that the light auto¬ 
matically puts the ])lant or the animal itito such a (>osition that 
the axis of symmetry of the ho«ly, or organ, falls into the 
direction of the rays of light’ («6.' p. 124). I.oeb h.aa shown 
that in the case of free-moving animals the explanation may 
be given in Identically the same terms. Me has correlated the 
tendency of animals, particularly insects, to Hy or creep towartls 
the flame, with the heliotropio curvature of plants, maintaining 
‘ that the essential effect of the light upon these animals might 
consist in a conqmlsory automatic turning of the head toward 
the source of light, corresfMjnding to the turning of the head, 
or the tip, of a plant stem toward the light; and that the 
process of moving toward the source of light was only a 
secondary phenomenon ’ (ib. p. 126). That Is to say, it is not 
curiosity, or love of light, that makes the moth fly to the candle 
flame, but the compelling power of the light in turning tlie 
creature’s head toward.s it. Other animals (e.g. Garmtuinis 
prdtx, a fre.sh-water crustacean, and the larvso of the house-fly) 
are found to be negatively heliotropic, i.e. their heads bend 
automatically away from the source of light, while most 
creatures are probably not heliotropic at all. Further, in the 
case of some forms it is found that they are heliotropic at 
different periods in their life history, e.g. ants at the time of 
sexual maturity are markedly heliotropic, while the workers are 
not—a difference probably correlated with definite chemical 
changes in the creatures; in fact, by the addition of certain 
chenucal substances to the media in which some forms were 
kept, I/>eh found that he could make them negatively or 
positively heliotropic at will. Hcliotropism plays a great part 
in detennining the behaviour of animals, and there are some 
forms whose life at certain periods of their existence may almost 
be said to be a function of light. 

(c) Light rays are, however, not the only lines of force that 
bring about an automatic orientation of animals. Dcflnite 
responses to galvanic currents produce the phenomena of 
galvanotropisni. When animals are exposed to a galvanic 
current, there may result compulsory reactions very similar 
to those produced by light, except that we substitute the cur¬ 
rent curves for the light rays. As the current not merely 
influences the superfleial layers of an organism, as in the case 
of the light rays, but permeates the whole body, the responses 
In galvanotropic orientation are not so ideal as in the case of 
heliotropism. 

(<i) The orientation seen in plants and animals, due to gravita¬ 
tion, Is known as gcoiropism. Cleotroplam expresses the fact 
that, whilst the tips of the roots of plants show a tendency to 
grow vertically downwards, the tip of the main stem seems 
constrained to grow In tlie opposite direction ; the same holds 
true with liniitations In the case of sessile animals, and It is 
probable that the attempts of free-moving creatures to keep 
the axis of their eyes os much as ivossible in the normal position 
when their bodies are maintained in an abnormal position is 
also due to the stimulus of gravitation. Although the problem 
Is still far from solution, Loeb (op. cit. p. 162) considers It pro¬ 
bable that the really geotropic reactions of higher animals are 
determined in certain cells of the Inner ear, or in certain cells 
of the brain, * through an Influence upon the reaction velocity 
of certain chemical processes.' 


(e) Chemotroplsm is the name applied to the reply made by 
organisms to the stimulus from particles of substances emanat¬ 
ing from a centre of diffusion : the organism is found to bend 
or move itself in the direction of the lines of diffusion. The 
orientation is, however, rarely as perfect as in that of the other 
trouisms, inasmuch as the * lines of diffusion are commonly dls- 
turV>ed by currents due to changes and variations in tempera¬ 
ture' (ih. p. 153). Thus oxygen is known to exercise a great 
attractive power over freely moving cells. Exiierinients can be 
arranged by which that gas can be introiluced into water 
crowded with unicellular organisius, when they will be seen to 
rush for the iKhnt from which the gas is liberated. Engelmann 
put small alg.-o into a fluid containing certain bacteria, ami 
observed that very ouickly they surrounded the weed, for the 
sjike of the oxygen that it liberated by means of its chlorophyll. 

It then occurred to him that several species of bacteria might 
be used os a delicate test for minute quantiLies of oxygen. 

The whole question of the chemical irritability of cells ba^i a 
cry human interest when we investigate it in relation to the 
colourless bloo<l corpuscles known as leucocytes. The modern 
germ-theory as ap|)lied to mo.st diseases holds that inflam¬ 
mation is set up Iiy inicro-organistns and their metabolic pro¬ 
ducts (i.«. the prodiK^ts due to chemical change in the micro¬ 
organisms themselves); these various toxines are < arricd in the 
circulatory 8>stem to all parts of the body. Now .Metebnikoff 
has shown Imw cer'r.in ot these colourless corpuscles, by their 
power of absorbing the injurious elements, constitute them¬ 
selves the ver> ;j:;v«.idians of the organism. He has shown that, 
f.ij., the coi ci of ciA■-ipcias, the spirilla of relapsing fever, ami 
the bacilli of inthr.ix are eaten up, or their toxines neutralized, 
by the antidoUfs elaborated by these wandeiiiig amteboid 
cells, and ttius rendered harmless. Hence, between these 
foreign inicro-orgauisms and the leucocytes continual war is 
waged, and the life or death of the organism depends upon the 
result of the struggle. Now', if, as is prai tically certain, the 
leticocytcs an initi.o’ly stirnulated by means of chemical suh- 
•tances produce : .> the micro-organisms, such stiiniilaiion can 
occ.ur only in acc.,.-dance with laws similar to those that are 
known to hold in the case of free colls. Uecently, Wright and 
Douglas have shown that in the blood serum there is some¬ 
thing that makes the bacteria more at.;ceptable to the leuco¬ 
cytes: this substance they have termed geiicricaily opsonin 
(cn//«v<w, ‘I cater’). Its ac'tion is to sensitize the bacteria so 
that they more readily stimulate the leucocytes to absorb 
them. 'The opsonic value of the serum in any specific case 
can be heightened by the injection of suitable substances. 

(5) All living things are further characterized by 
continual vhavfje^ pliysictal and chemical, of the 
material composing the body in every part. Cer¬ 
tain parts are being continually used up, and fresh 
material is brought in and built up into its place. 
This cea-seless internal cycle of sui>ply and waste, 
waste and supnly, is de.'^ignated by the term meta¬ 
bolism. The living organism is as a tlaine that, 
fed with oil, preserves its outward form, yet all 
the while the substance by which the flame is fed 
is being decomposed into its constituent elements 
and pa-sses ofl' transformed. Biology, apart from 
Morphology, knows no statics. Isiitrition and 
dige.stion, respiration and circulation, secretion 
and excretion, are various phases of this compre¬ 
hensive activity. In order to live, the cell must 
absorb nutrient substances which it proceeds to 
elaborate, retaining some portions within its body, 
and reiecting othei's. Continually, in the living 
cell, substances of complex molecular, and in that 
measure unstable, structure are being built up 
from substances less complex and more stable, with 
the absorption of energy ; concurrently, other sub¬ 
stances—food reserves, or the protoplasm itself— 
are l^eing broken down in order to provide the 
energy required. The more intense the life, the 
more comprehensive are those parallel proces.ses of 
construction and destruction. And yet, if parallel, 
they are hardly equal. In the perio<l of youth the 
constructive is in excess of the destructive, and we 
say the organism glows. 

Now*, all living things grow in a sense that is not 

E redicable of other objects to which the word may 
e applied. For in the saturated solution of salt 
or alum the crystal grows by accretion—particles 
are added on tlie outside, layer by layer; living 
things grow by taking uj) particles of matter in 
between already existing particles at every point— 
interstitial growth. Further, the crystal grows by 
adding to itself particles of the same matter as 
itself—particles tnat it takes up, already existing, 
out of the fluid around it; whereas the living thing 
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makes the materials of ita Krowlh, mamifaetunii 
particles like itself oat of material tit lereiit froi 
itself wliicli it then uses for .'lowtli-hy nssiimla 
Cion ’ protozooii, Paramevium cami., \ 

kept iu a huY infusion at a deiinite teiii^)eiaMirt* 
will iirow arui reproduce by binary bsaion at i\ 
deiinite rate. This growth and reprodiictjou art 
actomj)lished at the ex]»ense of efemeuta in the 
jue^lium wliicJi are tran.slorined into Parameciuni ; 
at the same time other substunceB appear iu the 
medium which are the waste from the growth 
process. If we call these last b, and let n repr^ent 
the material that goes to form new Paramecium, 
then P + a-nP-f b. This growth fornniJa may be 
constructively com])ared witli that of any juirel^^ 
chemical equation, with the result that a striking 
diflerence is noticeable. In the case of an etlcctive 
chemical reaction between difierent compounds, the 
rasult will l>e found to be of the general character 
A + B = C + D ; i.«. different 8ul>stances are found in 
the two terms (e.^. Zn +H,S 04 = ZuS 04 4-Hj). In 
the former equation the fact tliat P ap|>ear8 on 
either side constitutes a veiled ex])ressiou of a 
characteristic of life : that it occurs in a greatly 
increased quantity indicates the amount of growth. 
As a matter of fact, however, this formula repre¬ 
sents but half of what is actually in progress; for 
at the Slime time other processes of a contrary or 
destructive character are in operation, and the 
organism is alive only so long as tliey do not gain 
the ascendancy over the assimilative activities. 

From the work of destruction, which may involve 
the breaking up of complex substances into simpler 
one.s, or tlieir combination with oxygen, various 
end products arise, some useful to the organism, 
e.g. bile, others not so useful, or positively hannful, 
as urea, carl>on dioxide, and mineral salts. In the 
case of animals the whole of their energy is derived 
from waste ; in plants only a small part is thus 
derived, tlie rest l^ing obtained from sunlight. The 
metabolic procease-s that are going on in any higher 
organism, plant or animal, are manifold in the 
extreme, and even in the case of unicellular forms 
our understanding of them is far from complete. 
At the same time the unity of the entire organic 
kingdom is well illustrated in a restricted series of 
fundamental metabolic processes wiiich are common ; 
to every living creature. 


(a) Every plant and aiiiiual retires, t.e. It takes up oxygen 
from its environment, whereby it oxidizes the carl>o-hydrates 
and albuminous substances of its own body, producing as final 
products carbon dioxide and wTiter. 

(b) The food materials of all living organisms, plant and 
animal alike, are originally prepared from the inorganic world 
through the instrumentality of chloroplasts. Further, while it 
is true that growing plants are able to live on simpler com- 
poiiuils than aninials, yet a study of the development of the 
embryo in the seed (also the growing cells in a young stem or 
root) shows it to be without the adult capacity, and oependent 
on manufactured carbo-hydrates, proteids, and fats, as in the 
case of animals. The differences relating to the mode of supply 
In ths case of the two kingdoms are ultimately referable to differ¬ 
ences in the cell structure. The exaggerated development of 
the vegetable cell-wall prevents the ingestion of solid material. 

(tf) In l)oth animal and vegetable kingdoms, characteristic 
oorres|K3nding sulwtances make their appearance during nieta- 
bolism, such as ptyalin in animals, and diastase In plants. 
These sulistances are known as ferments or enzymes, ana parti¬ 
cularly In the constructive process, as it occurs in plant* and 
animals, they play a very Important part. In many cases of 
breaking up of reserves, i.e. In destructive processes, it is also 
found that the cell produces an enzyme for this end. So funda¬ 
mental is the action of these enzymes that there is a very true, 
but limitevl Hensc, in which it may he said that life is a series 
of fermentations. The evidence goes to show that a soluhle 
enz) me is at the basis of every functional activity. Digestion is 
due in j>art to the action of pepsin which breaks up proteids. 
Kespiration is achieved only through the presence of oxidase, 
whicli seizes the oxygen in the lun^, and hands it over to the 
red corpuHfdes of the blood, Umler certain conditions—com¬ 
monly greater condensation of the solution—the action of some 
enzymes is reversible, i.e. they can put togetlicr again what 
they have taken ajiart, and there are others that devote them¬ 
selves solely to this asjiect of the matter. What the enzyme is 
in its inner nature is still unknown. It api^ears to be colloidal, I 
and, in several cases, is certainly not proteid ; still, as a rule. In i 


i clcmentarv structure it it ujore like a prottld than ^ythln* 
‘ else IWibiy It l» protliicetl through a parUal breakdown of 
the protopUsiu. IU activity stems to be bound up wlUi Uis 
iuH*ulu»ritics of iu atomic structure rather than with any 
mv stories Ingrcilieiils. »hicJi are tjulte simple. The action of 
the enrvmes ai»iHSis, however, In large measure to be a hydro- 
h'Sis; liw niihetAncc acttxj u;)on Is made U> take up water and 

(hen undergo ilecomfK>slllon. 

(,i) the rvtrnU of these ineUliolio proowsos, oorresi>onding 
pnxJucfs are orgunizetl iu the plant and animal kingdoiiw, e.g. 
siarclj in plants and glyc'ogvn in animals, oxidases and tryi>slus 

have sjvoken of the jKu'nl of view that likens life to a 
,vries of fermentations. Investigation Into the nature of these 
eozvuves protteetls ajtace, and marvellous sucoess has lieen 
achieved in the sejuiration of them and the Instigation of them 
to work aj»art from the living euvironmonl (e.g. rennet). Never- 
heless it should not he forgotten tfiat tide does not in the least 
itip our ultimate account of life, l»eoause no account of enzyme- 
Lction, howcv er complete, gives us any clue to the chanud eristic 
ichievement of the cell in <?o-ordiijflting and regulating these 
•arious activities that take i>lace witliln it. Each enzyme is 
iBuallv able to act in Its sjHvilU^ way only uj>on one definite 
,jy>e of molecular arrangement; but the cell as an energy trans- 
onner Is distinguished by the way in which it connect* the 
/aried complex reactions eITtH'ted by these enzymes which it 
iios itself produced. Accordingly, to consider the cell activity 
as simply the sum of Its varietl enzy me actlvit 3 ', is to make the 
ame mistake a* to suppose that an organism Is the sum of its 
rgans. It is to offer only a jiartia) account of cell life. If 
t'gurd were Ivad only to the action of the enzymes, the Inter- 
iretation would be purely katabolic, and there could he no 
ccoimt of the building up of comi>ounds with higher chemical 
otential, which is so distinctive a feature of life. The study of 
nzymes is the study of isolated, yet highly sele<’tive, activities— 
ach enzyme must fit its siilistraCum like lock and key, or the 
•eactIon docs not occur; but the characteristic of the living 
rU is seen In the or>miectiMg of one reaction with another, 
t.J in the using of the free energy of one reaction to carry 
n another. The cell dire< is and co-ordinates the enzymic 
ctivities, but in the more dithcult cases of metaltolio change, 
s ill the conversion of carlvo-hydrates into fate, or of CO-j and 
:I.jO into organic connwundM, energy is taken up from other 
lourcea, and this llie cell alone can do. ‘This is the iwvrt taken 
.p by the living cell, which in one oxidizing action ontains free 
nergy, and In an a<comj)an^ving reilucing action stores this 
ricrgy up, at least in part, m a new syntiiesized l>ody at a 
ligher potential of ohctuK'al energy than lliat from which it 
ame. In this process, enzymes may freely be used by the cell, 

/ut they are co-ordinate<l and regulated in the process’ (Moore. 
Recent Adcatices iti Phyitioloifg and Biochnnietry, p. Ktti). All 
this fundamental metabolic activity then is In some way con¬ 
trolled for the good of the individual, and In this direi^ted con¬ 
trol we have tfie distinctive cfiaracter of Ufa 


In metabolism there are three great Btages which 
may each l>e characterized W a single wc?i*d—Ab 
lorption {of new material); Tran.sformation (iti tbo 
nterior of the protoplasm); loading to Ketention 
.nd Excretion. IVotoplasm is found cfipable of 
hsorbing or excreting mattor in either a gaseous, 
fluid, or a solid condition. 

The differences iHJlweeu Metazoa and Metaphyta 
►re ba-setl on broad lines, physiological rather than 
morphological. From the lood point of view we 
‘lave seen that all the organic substance in the 
vorld is ultimately crcat(*d l>y plants under the in- 
luence of sunlight. Animals, so far from creating, 
.re continually destroying organic matter and re- 
olving it again into its original components. The 
ood of plants exists in a gtuseous state in the 
tmosphere, or as .salts in solution in water ; it re- 
uires therefore no preparation, and can be directly 
bsorlied by the surface of tite nM>ts and leaves. 
Jut tlie food of animals, being organit; matter, is 
Lsually in a more or le.ss solivl condition, wliieh 
lece.ssitates the oresence of an internal reservoir 
n which the forsl can l»e stored until it is reduced 
o a more or le.s.s liquid absorbable cornlition. Tliat 
8 to say, almo.st all animals require a stornatdi, 
md in the case of the Fiotuzoa the whole creature 
unctions aa such for the time being. 

Again, the food of plants is everywhere present, 
^very wind that blows brings footf to the leaves; 
ain-xvater with salts in solution bathes the roots, 
heir food-takin)^ is essentially [lassive. Animals 
ave to seek their food — it doe.s not usually come 
o litem. Hence tlic nature of animal food requires 
bat they shall have a deiinite mouth, a digestive 
Tact, organs to carry tlie btjdy iu search o7 fo^, 
•rgans to seize it when found, and definite ex- 
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cretory organs to get rid of the waste. Free 
locomotion in the case of plants, apart from the 
Protophyta, is confined temporarily to the male 
cells, and, with the absence oi movement, the func¬ 
tion of sensation is at a minimum. Plants and 
animals thus dilfer in the nature of their food, yet 
both are dependent on tlie environment for supply, 
and that food, when elaborated into ‘ the physical 
basis of life ’ by contact with the living body, shows 
little chemical dillerence as animal or vegetable 
protoplasm. 

(6) All living things exhibit cyclical phases of 
activity known collectively as a life histoiy, in which 
they manifest various degrees of vitality, sometimes 
with accompanying change of form. Every living 
creature, unicellular and multicellular alike, passes 
through a regular cycle of changes mainly deter- 
mineti by forces within itself, to which there is 
nothing comparable in the inorganic realm. Refer¬ 
ence has been made to a peri^ of youth charac¬ 
terized in l)oth cases by active cell-proliferation; 
the constructive (anat>olic) phase of metabolism 
is then in excess of the destructive (katabolic), 
and the creature grows. This is followed by a 
period of adolescence, in which, although at first 
the two phases practically balance, yet the energy* 
of division sooner or later diminishes, and is accom¬ 
panied by certain morphological changes in the 
cells previous to fertilization—that process whereby 
the energy for division is renewed. This in turn— 
particularly in the case of unicellular forms, when 
tertilization is not efiected- -is succeeded by the 
period of old age, in which destruction slowly over¬ 
takes construction, and eventually the organism 
dies. The unicellular organism dies from proto¬ 
plasmic senile degeneration just as surely as does 
the multicellular form. Now this ‘capacity for 
death Ms in a sense a distinguishing feature of 
living things. In a very real way, moreover, death 
is the servant of life, holding the balance between 
unlimited reproduction and limited feo<ling area. 
To it is due the circumstance that life is periodic 
in appearance ; the recurrence of the living in 
diviaual is a phenomenon unique in the realm of 
nature. This intermittent character of life is, how¬ 
ever, seeming only. The death of the individual 
that has reproduced by means of a germ cell divided 
from off its body involves no break in that series of 
continuous cell divisions which thus extends back¬ 
wards to the dawn of life. 

To this cyclical movement there are apparent exceptions. 
Weiamann long ago sugrgested the immortality of the protozoa, 
but it is incapable of verification, and experience is against It. 
In some cases of parthenogenesis that procedure is apparently 
strictly followed throughout the specific history, but again 
there is always, ultimately, death of the individual. In some of 
the higher plants and trees, construction appears to be con¬ 
tinually in excess of destruction, and the tree may be said to 

S ow os long as it lives: nevertheless the Individual eventually 
es, even idthough, e.g. by grafting, we have perpetuation of 
the race without fertilization. 

Further, we remark that not merely during those 
internal changes of every part which comprise meta¬ 
bolism, but in those changes of the whole which are 
involved in the conception of its life history, the 
living organism maintains its individuality and 
its integrity. In spite of the constant metabolic 
change, in spite of growth and decay, the living 
organism possesses a more or less constant form 
which serves as the arena in which those changes 
are displayed. We are aware of the persistence 
of a state of dynamic equivalence between tlie 
organism and its environment which has no parallel 
in the inorganic realm. Continuously it is alive, 
and yet its material identity does not depend 
upon identity of matter. The matter changes, but 
the form remains more or less constant, the in¬ 
dividuality usually even more so. These forms, 
with their similarities and dissimilarities, serve 
as the basis of classification; Morphology in its 


account of the internal structures that give rise to 
forms is the basis of classification. We may speak 
of life in general, but we never know it except as 
the special phenomena of a particular organism. 
Life clearly has unity or individuality at the core 
of its meaning, and in the scheme of nature, one 
of whose dominant features is a tendency towards 
ever higher individuation, the supreme example is 
found in man, with his characten.stic awareness of 
individuality. 

(7) All living things are capable of reprodiiction. 
Having a definite term of existence, they must 
reproduce themselves ; otherwise the organic king¬ 
dom would soon pass out of existence. The in¬ 
dividual dies—life is intermittent in form—not, 
however, before having, in most cases, by a kind 
of discontinuous growth, given rise to forms 
more or less like itself, which in their turn grow 
and reproduce their kind. No non-living thing 
reproduces itself in this way. 

(a) Cell-division.-^Th^ simplest form of repro¬ 
duction is by cell-division. Tne need for this arises 
directly out of assimilation. For the due inter¬ 
changes [e.q. respiration) Vietween a cell and its 
environment, a certain ratio is necessary between 
surface and bulk. But this ratio is disturl>ed by 
growth in the case of an organism that retains its 
8liaj)e, inasmimh os, while the bulk varies as the 
cucK'! of the diameter, the surface grows but with 
the square. Further, as we have learned, the 
nucleus which is so intimately conceraed with 
a.ssimilation, is limiteil in the area of cytoplasm 
which it aflects through the continual intercourse 
between the two. Accordingly the requisite sur¬ 
face is gaineil through division of the mass, and 
the mother cell loses her identity in that of the 
two daughter cells. Such reproduction accordingly 
takes the form of discontinuous growth. Growth, 
then, is primarily assimilation, secondarily cell- 
division—the multiplication of cells. 

Since 1840 it hxM been clearly recog’nized that new plant cells 
arise only from previously existing cells by the division of a 
mother cell into two daughter cells (Riogenesis): it was not till 
many years later that enough was known about the genesis of 
cells in the animal kingdom to overthrow for ever the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation. 

To-day, then, we maintain that the cell has no other mode of 
origin than by division of a pre-existing cell; and knowing some¬ 
thing of the importance and permanence of the nucleus, we are 
prepared to believe that it plays a leading part in this process 
of multiplication by division. Fifty years ago Remak very 
naturally thought that division must commence in the very 
centre of the cell and work ^adually outwards. Accordingly 
he pictured the process as bemnnlng by division of the nucleolus, 
followed by constriction ana division of the nucleus, and com¬ 
pleted by division of the cell-body and membrane. Now, if we 
do not press the point about the nucleolus, this description 
holds good for several cases of cell-division in both animal and 
vegeWfie kingdoms. It is termed Direct Division (Amitotic 
Division). 

Such a method of division seems very natural, and. if it were 
conducted with regularity. It w’ould obviously result in a fair 
division of the total mass of nuclear substance. But so delicate 
is the balance of nature that this method is found to be in 
operation with comparative rarity; nay more, evidence is 
gradually accumulating to show that direct division, which Is a 
division of the mass of the nuclear substance without formation 
of chromatic thread or chromosomes, rarely occurs In embryonic 
cells or such as are In the course of rapid multiplication; while, 
on the contrary. It is often characteristic of such cells as are on 
the way towards de^neration, of tumours and various other 
pathological formations. Direct division seems often to be 
associate with highly specialized cells whose nuclei are com¬ 
monly of unusually large size ; here it has proved again and 
again to be the forerunner of destruction. Qerm-cells and 
fundamental tissues do not usually divide by amitosis, although 
certain exceptions only make the whole process more difficult to 
understand. The other method typically known as Indirect 
Division, or Mitosis (/itVor, ‘ a thread ’), is complicated, and In¬ 
volves the arrangement of the linin and chromatin in a con¬ 
tinuous thread, the breaking up of tills thread into the char¬ 
acteristic number of chromosomes, their arrangement by the 
aid of the centrosomes on the equator of a spindle formed of 
Hnin, their exact longitudinal halving, regression towards the 
polar centrosomes, and re construction as the nuclei of the 
daughter cells that are thus formed as the result of a division of 
the cytoplasm of the mother cell in the region of that same 
equator. 

Biologiste speak glibly of the eeimration of the chromoeouies 
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i-m,r.-rbuMti.c.mi.. th.to(h.r I from the division of the fertilized eKK remain Meo- 

0 ' no .h.nzo. goinK o.. In th. I ,„>;«ther. tl.HS forming a eomidex colon/ of 

lMClOr>, r.y. tn' '* r - ./(.v-ttitG h«>rnr<« . .. _• 1 I Iwtu'ni'Mr i»f il hirrhaar 


ITOWO'IUW 1.0 Ukfn’inio" «<wount before , ‘'y,'' j,, orennic individual, however, of a 

Of for,wo,; ,, in 


ce/J*«lM ..." * 

the ourcr fihn'S atU.'hed to the chroiruwonieti ooiifract, t«r 
central lihrts of the spiinlle actually elon^nto. and push th, 
spindJe jH>Ies apart: eortaiiily the chromodonice thoinaelve* 
play tt |»ai«ive role at this particular sti^o. Itovcri r^ards thy 
splitiifiiur of the ehroiiiosoines ‘ a» an indej.>etident vitoi iiiani 
festatioM, an act of ropiixhn'tion ' on their j»art. The eplitfinfr 
of the chromosomes is now known (o involve the splitting; of t)>e 
ac'tuaJ chromatin granules, whit'lj possibly alone have the value 
of inilix idnals (in-asniuch as in the case of the rroL^ztia chroiun- 
somes are in many instani*es not fi)rined), and which are found 
in the faslhon of irranules firstly to allow of their uniform 
groe«th, and secondly to admit of their precisely etpial tpiantita- 
tive and qualitative divisum ; for it is the end of mitosis to 
divide every particle of the chromatin of the mother cell equally 
between the daughter nuclei. Further, this splitting seems 
in some erases to take place independently of Uio cenlrosonie, 
making the relation between the two more doubtful than was 
formerly supposed. 

(6) Ferti/izxtion .—Ctdl division, liowever, is only 
one aspect of reproduction. With the possible 
exception of a tew extreuioly low ory^anisnis, 
there comes a time in llie life history of all 
unicellular forms when, after a greater or les.s 
number of ordinary divisions, it appears as if 
the cells were liecoming worn out, were gradually 
shrinking in size after every such division, and 
showing signs of nuclear degeneration, so that 
a prospect of final extinction looms in the future, 
unless they are able to fuse together in pairs 
with cells of ciitl'erent origin, thus pnxliu ing 
an elementary' organism that becomes the start- 
ing-point for a new senes of multiidications by 
division. Accordingly, amongst the I'rotozoa, the 
life history resolve.s itself into a cycle, the starting- 
iioint being furnished by any two cells which, aft.er 
hision, eitiier separate and divide, or commence to 
divide as a single organism when fu.sed, and con¬ 
tinue so to multiply a-sexuall}', sometimes to the 
number of thousands, till what has been described 
as senile degeneration sets in. At this sta^^e 
union of these cell.s with others of different origin 
is absolutely nece.ssary for the perpetuation of 
the species. This process of cell union, of which, 
in those instances where the organisms latterly 
■scjiarate, the fundamental characteristic is a re- 
cijirocal exchange and fusion of nuclear substance 
—an exchange of experiences —between the uniting 
or conjugating elements, illustrates the simplest 
type of that second aspect of cell reproduction 
which we know as fertilization. 

The number of divigionB that may ocscur before the a itexual 
eycle of reproduction closesj varies considerably with different 
^•cies. Maupas in certain claiwical »tud.ie« {Archives ds 
Zoologie ezp^rifnentale, ‘Jnd series, tome vl. pp. 165-273; 
Recherches eT^rirnentales sur la M xUtiplicatitm des Jr\fu*oire$ 
ciliis, tome vii. pp. 149-517 ; Ije RajennisBeinent karyogamique 
chez U$ CilUs) shows that in the case of .Stylonichia ptut. the 
ability to conjugate is reached after 12S-130 fissions, that at the 
176th degeneration sets in if conjugation has not been effected, 
and that the creature dies by the 3l6th fission. In the case of 
Paramecium eaudatumt maturity U often reached much sooner, 
and degeneration commences after 170 divisions. Maupas* 
statements have been subjected to re-examination by experi¬ 
ment and careful criticism, most particularly by G. Calkins, who 
succeeded in keeping cultures of Paramecium for 742 genera¬ 
tions, by feeding the infusorians with various kinds of stimu¬ 
lating food (brain extract, beef, pancreas), and thus tiding them 
over three depression periods corresponding to the need for 
conjugation, and so prolon^ng their life without that process. 
Any argument, however, for the immortality of the I^otozoa 
based on such artificial experimentation cannot be said to rest 
on a very s^re basis. 

In the higher forms of life, instances of partheno¬ 
genesis apart, we have a similar process—a fusion 
of cells of different origin ; here, however, the 
fusing cells never separate, so that the element of 
exchange drops quite out of sight. The essential 
feature of fertilization is the union of a nucleus of 
paternal origin, with a nucleus of maternal orip^n, 
to form the nrimary nucleus of the next generation. 
In mnlticelJular organisms the cells which result 


however, of a higher 
sense 

fhis imilficellul/ir organisni is inorj)hologiea//y 
com parable with the sum of the cells pro<iu('e<J hy 
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a sexual division from two unicellular ex-conju- 
gates. The cycle clo.ses in the higher forms wlien 
tlie sexual cells have become mature, an<l separate 
from the parent to unite in the process of fertiliza¬ 
tion, which forms the starting-point for the new 
generation of dividing cell.s. x\ll this, of course, is 
a very comjdicated proce.sa in the case of the verte¬ 
brates and invertebrates, but in the lower multi- 
cellular Algie it is simple enough. The capacity 
which every cell, e.i/. of Pandoi'ina, exhibits oi help¬ 
ing to reprtHluce tlie whole multicellular organi.sm 
is not seen when the organism is somewhat more 
highly developed. For in that case the cells of 
the Ixxly sooner or later become diirorciitiated into 
two great classes, the members of which Weismanu 
has termed somatic and germ cells re.'^jieelively. 
The former are of prime importance for the in¬ 
dividual life, being difl'erentiated into those various 
tissues which collectively form the ‘bo<iy.’ The 
germ cells, on the other hand, are of le.ss signi- 
ticance for the individual life, but in eventually 
'iving rise to new creatures are intimately con- 
•erned with the interest of the species. This 
lill'eientiation is already noticeable so far down in 
he animal scale a.s Volvox glob<ttor. Amongst the 
-cry numerous cells that constitute this colonial 
'orni some remain vegetative and others are truns- 
'ormed into renrixluctive cells. 'I’lic eggs are large, 
and are fertilized by minute bitlagellate male 
pores which are produced in dozens by the division 
»f a mother snerm-cell. Indeed, we may consider 
Iiat in the plant world egg- ami sjierm-cells are 
ilerived from repro<luctive cells which initially are 
iiinilar in size, appearance, and origin, hut have bo- 
•ome differentiateti through developing in different 
directions. The evolution can particularly well lie 
raced in the group of the Algie. At the same 
ime it is right to liear in mind that the distinction, 
wen in the case of the higher animals, is only 
'elative, since Ixith sets of cells ultimately have a 
common origin in the parent germ-cell. 

Associate!] with fertilization in some of tbe.se 
ligher forms is at lea.st one interesting phenomenon 
complicating tlie life liistory. We have seen, t,g, 

;n tne case of rarnmecium, that between two acts 
if conjugation a great deal occurs in the way and 
as the result of cell division. Now, there is an 
analogous state of aflairs amongst higher forms. 
Sometimes the individual proceinling from the 
'ertilized egg is unable itself to form reproductive 
cells. It can multiply only by means of buds, 
ipores, or parthenogenetic eggs. These, or their 
a-sexually produced descendants, become sexually 
maluie and produce eggs and sjierms. Such a 
cycle is known as an alternation of generations. 

It occurs in the life history of some worms, as also 
particularly in the case of some members of the 
-celenterata. 

There is, then, a stage in the development of 
every multicellular organism at which tlie pro¬ 
genitors of the germ-cells are apparently alike in 
the two sexes, and for that matter indistingui.shabla 
from the surrounding somatic cells. 'I'hen in the 
course of development follows their differentiation 
from these somatic cells, and eventually a diver* 
gence in themselves corresponding to the different 
functions that they will nave to perform later. 
The female germ-cell, ovum, or egg supplies most 
of the substance for the body of the embryo, and 
stores the food whereby it is nourished. Accord¬ 
ingly not only is it large, but its cytoplasm is 
laden with yolk or food-matter, and it is osoallj 
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•urrounded by one or more membranes for the 
protection of the developing individual. All its 
activities are, therefore, anabolic or constructive 
on the whole; for the early life of the egg 
consists in the accumulation of cytoplasm and 
the storage of potential energy. On the other 
hand, the metabolism of the male germ-cell 
or spermatozoon is destructive or katabolic. 
To the mass of the embryo it contributes 
merely a nucleus, centrosoine, and a minimum of 
cytoplasm. Its early life is not spent in the 
accumulation of food material; it has about it no 
more protoplasm than is sufKcient to form the 
typically single flagellum by whose active, rapid 
movements it seeks the ovum. Hence in their 


final mature state the ovum and spermatozoon | 
have no external similarity. What we find is a ! 
physiological division of labour between the cells 
whicli are to join in the act of fertilization, in 
virtue of which one of them becomes active and 
a fertilizer, while the other remains passive and 
cajiable of being fertilized. In fact, we are forced 
to the conclusion that all the arrangements and 
adaptations connected with sex have the same two¬ 
fold object, namely, to facilitate the meeting of 
the sexual cells ana to arrange for the nourislnnent 
and protection of the egg. The organization that 
eflects the one part of the scheme we call male ; 
the organization that carries out the other we 
term female. These relationships are secondary and 
have nothing whatever to do with the j)ro( c.s8 of 
fertilization itself, which consists of the union of 
two equivalent and apparently similar nuclear 
substances derived from difl'erent cells. This 


mean.H, in its turn, that the original morphological 
equivalence of the germ-cells (seen, «.y., in the 
Protozoa) is lost; what is left is an equivalence of 
nuclei. Hence the essential fact of fertilization 
and sexual reproduction comes to be a union of 
erjiiivalent nuclei; an<l to this all other processes 
are tributary. Although the cell character of the 
ovum was perhaps recognized by Schwann, yet it is 
not so many years ago {c. 1878) since the fact that 
the spermatozoon is likewise a cell was universally 
admitted. 

With regard to the ^owth and origin of the germ-celU, It 
may be staletl that both ova and epermatozoa take their rise 
from primordial germ-cella which are at first identical in 
appearance in the two sexes. Tliese Identical primordial germ- 
cells In turti arise in the case of sjwnges, in a Jellv-like raesoglma 
that separates ectoderm and endoaerm. In the Caolenterata 
they ari.se In a genninal epithelium which may be either ecto¬ 
dermal or endodorraal, but in the higher groups is mesodermal. 
What exactly determines the subsequent differentiation is not 
yet clearly made out. External conditions play an important, 
a determining part In some insUnces. Yung, experimenting 
upon Udpolcs, found that by Increasing the richness of the 
nutrition in which he kept the early undifferentiated (?) forms, 
he could raise the percentage of females. Maupas seemed to 
show with regard to rotifers that a high temperature results 
In the production of males. A truer reading of the facte shows 
that the higher temperature induced neater acti>'ity, resulting 
In a speedier exhaustion of the food, and, In consequence, a 
tendency to the production of males. It Is doubtful, however, 
how far these experiments correspond to real facts. The decisive 
factor in the determination of sex is still unknow-n : Indeed, there 
is evidence to show that It probably is determined previous to 
fertilization, which simply In that case provides the egg with 
the necessary stimulus to development , 

The prior hlstorv of these primordial germ-cells has been 
very carefully Investigated by different workers (Hertwug, 
Hkckcr Boverii They have been tracked verv far back in the 
developing egg, and identified at their earliest appearar— 
In the case of the roundworm Ascarif, Boveri already rec 
nites the progenitor of the genn-cells at the two-cell stage. 
Further, it has been shown that this progenitor of the germ- 
oells differs from the somatic cells, not only in its groater size 
and richness In chromatin of the nucleus, but also in ^e manner 
of the subsequent distribution of this chromatin. It has been 
observed that only the germ-cells proper receive the sum-tq^ 
of the egg-chromatIn handed down from the parent, since the 
genn-cells in the early (6 or 6)dlvl8lon8 cost out a portion of 
that suiistance In the case of one of the daughter cells into the 
surrounding cytoplasm, where it degenerates, so forming somatic 
cells w ith less chromatin. 

Fertilization we can now state to be a process 
by which the energy lost in a continuous cycle of 


divisions is restored by the admixture of living 
matter from another ce 11. It consequently entails 



Fia. 8 —Fertil'zcd ovum of AacariB; male and female germ- 
nuclei, with chromatin at continuous tliread stage; the 
ceniroHoiMcsare separating. To the riKut are the c.vLruded 

t olar iiodic-s. (From Walker’s of Cytology, by 

ind periiiission of the juildibliers.) 

the blending of tv,o independent lines of de.scent. 
But when we ask—What tlien is the ultimate end 
of fertilization an answer cannot he ^dven with 
certainty. The mere asking of the question 
involves that introduction of teleological con¬ 
siderations which is tlie bane of Science, according 
to some of her foremost exponent.s ; yet every one 
ha.« attempted his rationale of the phenomenon. 

Fertilization may be, aw Maupas and othtrs t)clieve, rejuven- 
cm of the uon; ,,ating individuals; in the case of the 
1‘roiur. a it certamls lias this effect, fur it is always the com- 
■iietiremcnt of a new series of divisions—in (act, strictly it 
mean.- the fcrmatioii of a new individual in protozoon and 
m* U/fion .aliki?. Further, the usual assumption in tlie case of 
f'am.necivtn fias liecii that the two ex-conjugates were equally 
stimulated to di^i le; but the more recent work of Calkins 
shows that in the majority of cases, ‘while one individual of 
the original pair is markedly vigorous after conjugation, the 
other one either forms a weak strain or dies off at an early 

R eriod' (Dtol. Dull, vol. xi, p. 242). Now, if this is the caw, 

, suggests in these a]>parently isogamous conjugants a hint 
of that differentiation that resulU in a spermatbroon losing 
its identity in the egg which it has fertilized. Nevertheless, 
experiinenis have shown that Ciliata can be induced to con¬ 
tinue dividing long after the usual term has passed, and 
parthenogenctic eggs develop without the stimulus of fertili¬ 
zation. Weismann sees in it a means of mixing germ-plasras 
whereby varLatious are produced and multiplied; these 
variations are the material upon which natural selection is 
supposed to work in the producLion of new sperdes. This, then, 
is the purpose of fertilization for him. But considerable 
variation has been shown to exist in the case of forms repro¬ 
ducing by binary fission and by parthenogenesis, contrary to 
the older view, which considered the forms so resulting to be 
mere duplicates. Consequently it is not permissible for him 
to say more than that fertilization is a source of variation, or 
is accompanied by it. But it i.s also possible to regard fertiliza¬ 
tion, with Darwin, Spencer, Hatschek, and others, as a means 
of checking variations, and so, on the contrary, of keeping the 
species true to the specific type. The offspring of sexual 
reproduction, instead of Ijeing more variable than either parent, 
is, so to 8jM*ak, half-way lietween them, and so departs less 
widely from the mean than either of them. Which of these 
statements represents the truest and moat complete interpreta¬ 
tion of fertilization it is not yet possible to deride. No one 
of them can well be nj^plicd universally in fare of the groups 
tou t, show no such gametic unions, and those numerous cases 
in which the uniting cells are very closely related. 

Previous to fertilization, a ripening process takes 
place in both ovum and spermatozoon, which is 
usually termed maturation. With this jihonomenon 
is intimately connected a reduction in the number 
of the chromosomes to one-half the number c.har^- 
teristic of the species ; in this way a progressive 
summation of the chromosomes throughout suc¬ 
ceeding generations is prevented. The procedure is 
very complicated, and still imperfectly understood ; 
but it is probable that, previous to the penultimate 
of the two final divisions by which the definitive 
germ-cells are formed, the peculiar condensation of 
the chromatin thread (symipsi.s), and its appearance 
ultimately in a number of bodies corresponding to 
half the typical number of chromosvimes, really 
repre.sent in each OAse a conjugation of the 
paternal and maternal chromosomes which have 
hitherto remained distinct, followed by a divi.sion 
in which these double chromosomes divide lougi- 
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tndirmllv encoeeded in turn by a reducins division 
Snhkiftliev divide transversely, so t.nnging the 
number to half that n'hieh is oharaeteristie of the 
species, but really also segregating the (laternal 
nintornAl chroinosoiiiea into separato cells. 
Acconlin-lv. the life cycle of the organism is 
after this fashion— conjugation of maternal ami 
paternal cells, somatic divisions, and conjugation 
of maternal and paternal chromosomes. 



Fie. 4 —-Later rtapre In fertiliration (Ascaris). Tlie memhrancfl 
of the germ-nuclei have disappeared, aud the two chromo¬ 
somes derives! from each, four in all, have become attached 
to the spindle fibres. (From Walker's of Cytology, 

by kina permission of the publishers.) 

Boveri has summarized the proce.««.H of fertiliza¬ 
tion in the following words: ‘The ripe egg 
pos.sesses all of the organs and qualities neco-ssarv 
for division excepting the centrosorne, by widen 
division is initiated. The spermatozoon, on the 
other hand, is provided witii a centrosome, but 
lacks the substance in which this organ of division 
may exert iU activity. Through the union of the 
two celKs in fertilization, all of the easential organs 
neces.sary for division are brought together; the 
e^g now contains a centrosome which by its own 
division leml.s the way in the embryonic develoj)- 
ment’ {Sitz.-Ber. Gts. Morph, Phys.^ Munich, in. 
p. 155). If this were an exact account, we should 
oe further warranted in saying that during seg¬ 
mentation the blastomerea, or earliest cells of the 
embyro, derive their cytoplasm from that of the 
egg, their centrosoraea from the sjHjrmatozoon, 
and their nuclei, i.e. their chromatin, in equal 
amounts from both germ-cells. In general terms 
the statement is true, but it is doubtful whetlier 
the actual centrosome of the spermatozoon identi¬ 
cally persists a.s tlie organ around which the 
dividing aster directing the division of the egg 
is formed, or whether it is simply a locus, e.g. of 
en^^rae.s, under who.se influence a new centrosome 
is mrmed in the egg cytoplasm. Further, it has 
been questioned whether the sperm centrosomes 
are actually identical with the segmentation cen¬ 
trosomes, for tliere are cases where the former 
seem to disappear for a time, although this 
may be due to variation in staining capacity at 
a critical period. Still the general fact remains, 
that somethin^^ certainly is intro<luced into the 
egg by the middle piece of the fertilizing sjierm 
which either is the original centrosome, or has the 
fKiwer to stimulate the formation of one out of 
the egg cytoplasm—something that can divide 
and pnjduce division of the cell-ma-ss independently 
even of fusion of the nuclei, something that is in 
some way directly connected with the correspond¬ 
ing apparatus of the succeeding division. Wliat it 
is, however, that actually starts the segmentation 
cannot l>e definitely determined ; but it need 
not necessarily l>e the spermatozoon or even its 
centrosome. Artificially fertilization has been 
induced in sea-urchin eggs by exposing them to 
sea water whose concentration has been increased 
some 50 per cent, by the addition of Na Cl; 
development takes place right up to the larval 
stage (Loeb), Nathansohn has caused the par- 


thenogcnotic development of the eggs of a fern 
(Morst/io) by simply keeping them at a sufficiently 
high temiieniture, thus suggesting that the mechan- 
ism of development is in the egg, and that all it 
requires is a eertain stimulus to set it in motion ; 
such a stimulus in this case is the dillerence in 
metabolic activity induced by the high tempera¬ 
ture. Accordingly we conclndo generally tliat 
while the stimulus to development is normally 
connected with the sperm centrosome, yet this is not 
the only way of supplying the conditions requisite 
to initiate the proce.ss. While undoubtedly in some 
forms (e.g. the sea-urchin Toxopneustes) a real fusion 
of the sperm- and egg-nuclei takes place, and out 
of the mixetl chromatins chromosomes arise, yet in 
other and probably the majority of animals the 
two nuclei simply lie closely side by side, and in 
that iHjsition give rise each to its own group of 
chromo.soines preparatory to the lii*Ht division. 
Thus the paternal and maternal chromatin may 
remain distinct and separate in the later stages 
of development, possibly thr«)iighout life. Accord¬ 
ingly the pos.sibility ari.ses that ‘ every cell in the 
Ixwly of the child may receive from each parent 
not only half of its chromatin-suKstance, but one 
half of its chromosomes, os distinct and individual 
descendants of those of the parents’ (Wilson, op. 
cit. p. 2l)8). 

Every nucleus, then, arising by the segmentation 
of a fertilized egg-eell contoins a double set of 
chromosomes, nuclear substance derived from both 
parents. As a matter of experimental fact, how¬ 
ever, it has been ascertaine<l in certain instances 
that either set is sufficient for complete develop¬ 
ment, at least as far as the larval stages. The egg 
may he cau.sed to develop without the presence of 
paternal chromosomes, while, conversely, develop¬ 
ment has been induct in a sperm-fertilized egg 
from which the maternal nucleus was removed. 
For these and other reasons the chromosome.^ are 
now regarded as the vebicles of inheritance. 

The que»tiot> of the IndividiiAlity of the chromo»*onu-4i han 
lately re«>?ive<I very cloae attention. Fit)in a theorotioal t>oint 
of view the denial of their indiv idnallLy aeetn* to n>ak« 
meaningless. Why thia carefiil and accurals divi.»ion of Ihf 
chromosome*, if after every such division the milxitance* of 
the different chromosome* are Junihled up in a common maw 
at nuclear re-c<>n»lniction ? The amumptlon of their stal-ility 
likewise give* u* llie better ex]>I*nation of their ''onsUni 
number. tVom the practical •id*? UaM, so long ago as l?tS6. 
maintainet!, as the result of stmly of mitosis in the epithelial 
cell* in the salamander, that the chromosornos do not loss 
their individuality between Bucf^eding divisions, but jKirsist 
In the chromatic reticulum of the resting nucleus. Ills idea 
was that the reticulum arose a* the result of a tranaforruation 
of the chromosomes, which gave off anastomosing branchea, 
causing the temporary app*.>arance of a network that was again 
lost as the reticulum coniracte*! at various definite point* to 
form the typical numlwr of original chronioeorne*. floverl, In 
])articular, and other* have further shown that, whatever be 
the number of chromosomes entering into the compoeition of a 
nuclear reticulum, the same number issue* from (t at a later 
•tajce, and in very much the same position. Thi* is particularly 
striking In certain abnormal case* of fertilization, where it was 
noticed that the irregiilar number of chromosomes persisted 
from one ceil generation to another, so suraesting tViat ' tlia 
number of chromosomes appearing in a nucleus during mitosis 
is the same as the number of chromosomes from which it was 
originally formed' (Walker, The KeeentiaU of Cytology, p. 92). 

In certain siiecics the chromosomes can be distinguish^ durlnjj 
the resting stage of the nucleus: and even If In most cas^-s It 
looks a* if the identity of the chromosomes was lost at this 
stage, yet thi* does not prove, of course, that it is so lost. In 
other spe<-ies the chromosome* appear to show constant differ¬ 
ence* of size and shape, so suggesting that they may pofuiess 
specific individual characters, nnally, Hacker, Ilerla, and Zola 
have shown that, in several case* (d seam, Cycloja), not merely 
do the germ-nuclei not fuse, hut they giv* to two sc|>arat« 
yet parallel series of paternal and maternal chroinoeorne* that 
remain perfectly distinct, a* far, at any rate (In AtctirieY as the 
twelve-cell stage, and probably throughout life. Indeca, as the 
result of the later researches of Montgomery, ws consider that 
In synapsis there is a conjugation of homologous chromosomeo 
w hich are later separated In the r<Niuction division ; as a final 
result we have the separation of whole somatic chromosomes. 
Here then, in general. Is an important>-lf it can be alisolutelT 
demonstrated—an epoch-making discovery. With Harvs^S 
name we associate the discovery Ohmm vivwm « idoo. to 
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Virchow we owe the induction Oinnit eellula e cellula. Stras- 
burver Orst clearly established the truth Ovinie nuclevs e 
nucUo, And with Ooveri’s name it is Just possible that we 
shall have to establish the further truth that there are chromo¬ 
some generations corresponding to cell generations, that the 
chromosomes of one generation arise endogenously in the 
chromosomes of a previous getieration, that growth and 
reproduction, characteristic features of living things, are predi- 
canleof these intracellular units—in short, (Jmiui chromoHOftna 
€ ehromoBomatf. 

Boverl has further shown experimentally that qualitative 
physiologU^l differences exist amongst the ehromosoines; 
complete development is apparently possible only in presence 
of a particular combination of them. This suggests that some 
definite relation exists l»etween individual chromosomes (or 
possibly the chromomeres composing them) and the develop¬ 
ment of definite crharacters or groups of characters. What 
interaction takes place during the conjugation of chroniosoines 
we do not know, if we assume that the hereditary c haracters 
are distributed amongst different chromosomes, then their 
■egregation is achieved at the reduction division, the results 
are in accordance with the Mendelian view-point (see art. 
Hkrkdity), and the individuality of the chromosomes is fairly 
established. Uut in any case it is difficult to banish the idea 
of some more or less persistent morphological organizatiem 
oorrespondirig to what we at present roughly include within 
the conception of the chromosomes. 




ne. 6.—('leavage of the ovum of the sea-urchin Toxopneustes 
( X 330). The successive divisions up to the 16-cell stage ( II) 
occupy about two hours. / is a section of the embryo of 
three hours, consisting of approximately 128 cells sur¬ 
rounding a central cavity. (From Wilson’s The Cell, by 
kind permission of the publishers.) 


As a result of some form of stimulus con.sequent 
on fertilization, the egg commences to segment. 
These cleavage divisions are similar to what has 
been describe in connexion with mitosis, except 
that very early they are accompanied by differ¬ 
entiation. Differentiation in the higher forms of 
life is expressed in the establishment of tissues and 
later of organs, in connexion with that physiological 
division ot labour which usually means so much 
greater capacity for doing work. The more com¬ 
plex the organic structure, the more detailed is 
this subdivision of labour ; the greater the degree 
of co-ordination and unification of these activities, 
the higher the creature stands, as a general rule, 
in the scale of life. How all the diflerent stages 
have arisen with their genetic continuity is the 
story of evolution, most interesting, if most difficult, 
in the lower grades of life, where, however, modern 
study, e.g.j of the Protozoa, sheds floods of light 
upon the question. In the course of this difler- 
entiation considerable change is often noticed in 
the functions of organs—what at one stage played 
one particular rAle is found at a later stage to 
function in a different manner. 

Again, the cleavage divisions of the developing 
egg are often eflected in planes that show some 


definite relation to the structural axes of the adult 
body. Typically the cells tend rhythmically to 
divide into exactly equal parts, and any ncAv plane 
of division tends to intersect the preceding one 
at right angles. Variations, however, occur not 
merely in the rhythm, but in the quantitative 
character of the divisions, as also in the direction 
of the cleavage plane.s ; tlie.se variations are often 
of regular occurrence. Not merely do the cells 
divide in accordance with the req^uirements of 
definite mechanical conditions, but al.so, and more 
distinctively, with reference to the future cell- 
orientatioii and structure of the animal: of this 
forward look, as of the unequal division that 
Hoinetimes sets in as early os the first segmenta¬ 
tion, and in every cose appears sooner or later, 
no sufficient account has been offered. In fact, 
a.s Wilson puts it {op. cit. p. 377), ‘ we cannot com¬ 
prehend the forms of cleavage without reference 
to the end result.* Study of all purely mechanical 
fa< t/Ors, such as pressure, form, etc., only makes it 
more obvious, that tbe work is sulwrdinated to 
that of some superior controlling law' of grow th. 

How far the later structure of the developmental 
form i.s already determined in the structure of the 
egg is one of the root problems of Embryology. 
In many ca.ses a definite relationship appears to 
exist between early blastomeres and the later 
adult areas to w iiich they give rise ; in other case.s, 
agun, it becomes evident, particularly as the 
result of experiment, that there can be no definite, 
unalterable, pre-localization of parts of the egg. 
In several cases the egg axis is not establish^ 
until after fertilization, and is even then experi¬ 
mentally alterable. But no general consideration 
bolds in any number of cases. Cell-formation 
and localization of areas seem, ultimately, alike 
subordinate to some controlling formative process 
that expres.scH itself in growth. Development 
takes the form of an orderly correlated progress 
towards a definite end. The egg in each case in a 
remarkably short time evolves into a type about 
w hich certain general statements can be propheti¬ 
cally hazarded, but of the inwardness of this 
process no account can yet be given. To speak 
of developmental cai)acities os being involved in 
the organization of the egg is, perhaps, effective, 
but not informing; at tne most an accurate 
descriptive account of the stages is within our 
power. 

The idea of pre-determination or nre-localization 
of embryonic parts in the fertilized (possibly even 
in the unfertilized) egg cytoplasm has fascinated 
many workers; not, of course, in the crude sense 
of the early evolutionists, w’ho maintained the 
existence of a pre-formed though invisible embryo, 
or even in some cases a miniature of the adult, 
in the egg, but in the more general sense that 
definite areas, perhaps definite substances, in the 
apj>arently homogeneous cytoplasm, correspond to 
dehnite parts which will later be built up out of 
them, segmentation would then simply reveal 
what is already pre-determined. On the other 
hand, the identification of the physical basis of 
hereditary with nuclear material shows that such 
cytopla.smic pre-localization — if it exists — must 
bo determined and controlled from the nucleus; 
and the attempt has been made, notably by De 
Vries and Weismann in their respective theories, 
to transfer the assumed germinal localization from 
the cytoplasm to the nucleus. The diflerentiation 
corre.si»onding to later embryonic regions, which 
is early noticeable in the cytoplasm, is induced 
secondarily through the influence of the ultimate 
nuclear units that migrate into the cytoplasm an»l 
direct its development. In Weismanne theory, 
development resolves itself into the gradual qualita¬ 
tive distribution of these units from their massed 
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condition in the early colls, until at last m each 
^U ,ln;e h sin.,.ly h-H th,it part.cular <lo ormir,^ 
ant which controls it. Ihit of these qiuihtHti\e 
divisions, stive in the reduction division in iiiatum- 
tion there is no evidence whatever ; and like 

re<wnerntion, and the ability of a single cell of 
the two- or four-cell st«L:e to reproduce the u’hole 
enibrvo althoiif^h on a retlticed ncnle, 

seem to negative it; while in tlie cases where, as 
in fJie frog, the right cell of the two-cell stage 
apj)oars to contain the material for the riglit hall 
ot the lx)dy, that cell if isolated can yet in great 
measure supply the defioieiicy hy a peculiar kind 
of regeneration. 

If, then, there he no qualitative distribution of 
the chromatin (idionlasm), if, on the contrary, it be 
e(|uaJly distrihutetl at every cell ilivision, now i« 
dillerentiation accomplislied ? Driesch has sug¬ 
gested that the answer lies in part in the relation 
of a blastomere to the remainder of the embryo. 
‘The relative position of a blastomere in the whole 
determine.s in general what develops from it; if 
its position l>e oianged, it gives rise to something 
ditlerent; in other words, its prospective value is 
a function of its position’ {Sttolien, iv. 39). The 
suggestion bears a true relation to what does 
occur in many instances ; but it is evident that 
not merely the position of a blastomere to its 
neighbours, but the position of its own constituents 
has to be considered, for Morgan has sliown that 
even in the case of tlie two-cell frog the single 
isolated cell may give rise to a lialf embryo or to 
a whole embryo of half size, as in Amphioxus, 
according as the i»<.)lated cell is left in itvS normal 
position, or turned upside down. This seems to 
indicate that all the material for a comnlete, if 
half-sized, embryo exists in the single cell of the 
two-cell stage, and that at this stage, as in ylmpAi- ' 
orui, the blastomere is not so tirnily set that it 
can only develop into the half of tlie creature that 
normally it would. In fact, embryology discloses 
a whole series of forms in which this equivalence 
of the cells at the early stages is greater or le.s.s, 
some easily overcoming the tendency to develop 
only (as normally) into a part, others doing so 
with greater dithculty, and even failing, with the 
result that a monster (defective larva or adult) 
is formed. Accordingly it would seem os if 
primarily the egg cytoplasm is equipotential, in 
the sense that the various regions do not stand 
in any fixed relation to parts which may develop 
out of them, but tliat sooner or later ditrerentiatiou 
of these regions, resulting in a mosaic-like develop¬ 
ment, does take place from causes that we do not 
understand—sooner, as in the case of the molluMC 
DentcUium^ whose single cells when separated 
cannot completely overcome the tendency to form 
apart and tlevelop into monsters resembling pieces 
of a single embryo (and the same result isachievwi 
by artificially cutting otV pieces of the egg); later, 
as in the case of Ainphioxtui, where a cell of the 
two-cell stage or the four-cell stage may tlevelop 
into a complete dwarf oilult, either lialf or quarter 
size. A suggested solution of thi.s phenomenon 
consists in assuming the various protoplasmic 
constituents as arranged in bands or zones (cf. 
Wilson, Science, vol. xxi., No. 530). In Arnphiortis 
the first division would separate these symmetri¬ 
cally and equally. In Dentalium the division may 
be apparently symmetrical but really qualitative, 

•o that all of one band or zone passes into one of 
the cells. 

Further, it is difficult to avoid believing that 
(liHcrentiation of a kind, slight jierhaps but still 
directive, has not occurred much earlier, even 
previous to fertilization, for the egg has a ilevelop- 
luental history previous to that experience. These 
axial differentiations are probably due to the 


nucleus, and form the scaffoliling, as it were, within 
which the development after fertilization ^oes on. 
The ability to ro-adjiist disjdayed hy the isoiatecl 
hliistoineres largely depends on the deforce to which 
this scallbhling lias been cllectively rearcil. 

At tile same time it mu.st not l*e forgotten that 
this ability of the cells of an embryo to reproduce 
the whole organism is confineil merely to the 
earliest sfages of the deve]o}>ing form. Cells do 
become <lili‘erentiated, and this seems to imply 
nuclear tlill'erentiation of some sort, even if not 
after the manner of qualitative division. It 
is jKjssible that part of the ehromatiu may l>e 
cast out of the nucleus, or dissoive<l, or he trans- 
formeti into .s<mietliiiig else. The former circum- 
>tance lias been indeed observetl by Hovori in 
the earl^' somatic cells of the developing Ascaris. 
Oriesch’s conception of the nucleus as a ‘ .storehouse 
of ferments which pa.ss out into the cytoidasm and 


tliere set up specilic activities,’ is at least interest¬ 
ing. Certain it is that ‘ specific jirotoplasmic 
stulfs’ are distributed to the ceils in a dcliriite 
way ihiring division ; and since they have a dclinite 
aiiangement in the egg, to this extent develop¬ 
ment is mechanical, ami the cleavage mosaic is an 
actual mosaic. If it could 1)C shown that initially 
j>r(Uoplnsm contains only a few of tliesc specific 
studs, that, as development proceeds, new stuffs 
are progressively formed and di>trihuted, and 
linally that their nnmber decreases and that they 
weaken as differentiati<»n progresses, we should 
have an interpretation of development that is 
essentially eoigenetie — progressive in the sense 
that new additional parts not already there are 
forimsl ; and in this combination of the two older 
and eoiitrasted view jvoints of pre formation and 
epigenesis the truth is probably t<» l>e found. 

Finally, we are unable to forget the dominating 
rOle of tlie environment in all development; with¬ 
out its Btiinuli the inherited organization of the 
living creature would not work itself out. The 
living form is at any rmunent the resultant of 
external stimuli acting u]H)n its inherited organiza¬ 
tion. This has Injen experimentally prove<l time 
and again : a normal development is the response 
to normal conditions. The development is thus 
educed, and it may l)e modified by the environ¬ 
ment ; but the fundamental charaeter and cause 
of it lie in the inlieriUsl organization. 'Ihe de 
vcloping organism and its environment react the 
one upon the other independently ; yet in virtue of 
its a<laptiveness the organism continually sets itself 
free from the control of the environment ami proves 
itself the more constant of tlie two. Sejiaration 
of the two is practically inijMissible ; we are almost 
compelled to consider the oiganism and its environ¬ 
ment as a .single system undergoing change. 

In conclusion, we rc-athrin tliat of that raan'el- 
lous co-ordinating }»ower which guides development 
rhythmically and orderly to its iiredestined goal 
we have no exi»larialion. As Wilson puts it, ‘we 
no more know how the organization of the germ- 
cell involves the properties of the adult Ixidy than 
we know how the properties of hydrogen and 
oxygen involve those of water’(o/>. cit. 433). Of 
the origin of that ‘ co-onlinated fitness, that {lower 
of active atl just men t lietween internal and external 
relations,' that capacity of the idioplasm of the 
germ-cell to respond to the influence of the environ¬ 
ment so as to call fortli an ada{)tivo variation, we 
are in conqilete ignorance. This directive control, 
as we already saw, is a distinctive characteristic oi 
life. See also artl. Devklopmknt, EVOLUTION, 
IlKREDITV. 
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BIRTH (Introduction).—In the lowest ataj^e.s 
of civilization the ob.servances connected with 
pregnancy and child-birth are relatively .simple, 
though the gernus, and frequently something more 
than germs, are found of ceremonies whi< h undergo 
elaboration as civilization a«lvance8. Such rites and , 
observances may be con.sidered under six heads: ■ 

1. The coiulition of tabu entailed bv geHtatlon and birtli. ^ 

2. The danKers from evil epirita and from witchcraft. : 

8. The attempt to secure an easy delivery. 

4 . The attempt to secure good fortaine for the child. 

5 and 6. The aflmiHslori of the child, and the re-adtnisslon of 
the parents, Into HOfjety. 

I. The condition of tabu.—It is rare U) find an 
express Htatement like that made by an experienced 
mi.ssionary in reference to the Murray I.slands, that 
‘ the woman wjts not considered unclean after child¬ 
birth, nor was any ceremony necej^aary for her re- 
admiaaion int/O society ’ xxviii. 11). On the 

other hand, thi.a liondition of tabu is sometimes, 
aa among many Bantu peoples, emphasized by the 
separation of husband and wife at an early stage 
of the pregnancy. It is continued right into the 
higher civilizations, in which, even at the present 
day, it is perpetuated in various ecclesiastical 
and trariitional observances. The husband and 
Honietinies all the househoM are also all’ccted by 
the condition of tabu, acconling to tlie well-known 
law of its contagiousness. A condition of tabu is 
conceived of a.s a material infection communicated 
by contact wdth the person or with anything used 
by him, or even by relation.^ of kinship or neigh- 
Ixiurhood. Women are, during the whole of their 
reproductive life, specially subject to it. From 
the attainment of puberty, at every recurrence of 
menstruation, as well as at every pregnancy and 
parturition, they are under its ban. It is a condi¬ 
tion associated with the mysterious, the awful, and 
the relations of beings more than human with 
mankind. The processes of generation and repro¬ 
duction, .so mysterious even to us, are in lower 
stages of culture the object of emotions that 
we can hardly understand. Blood, too, is re¬ 
garded with horror. The slaughter even of an 
enemy is enough to place a man under tabu ; hence 
warriors returning from even a successful raid are 
required to be purified. But of all the blood that 
inspires horror, that which proceeds from the 
female organs of sex is the most effective, perhaps 
l)eeause its normal cause is unknown. A men¬ 
struating woman is set apart; her touch defiles ; 
her ordinary ministrations to husband and house¬ 
hold are suspended. It is therefore not wonderful 
that pregnancy and child-birth are conditions of 
tabu, and that others than the woman, especially 
her husband, are involved. 

(a) Couvade.—\i would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that all the prohibitions imposed on 
husband and wife during pregnancy and at child¬ 
birth have reference to the considerations just 
mentioned. Many of them concern the welfare, 
present and future, of the child. Such, it is now 
well recognized, is the intention of the couvode. 


Thi.s cuHtoin, which has been in modern times the 
subject of innumerable jests at the expense of the 
savage husband, is very wi(le-s]»reHd. It is prac¬ 
tised by a considerable number of peoples in the 
lower culture, but is nf»t strictly a primitive rite. 
A fairly-develojKMl example is given by Sir Everard 
im TImrn. Speaking of the native tribes of British 
Guiana, he says : 

‘ Even bt-fore Mit* < !j.M is lorn, the fall)i r abstains for a time 
from certain kinds of oarnal food. The woman works as usual 
up to A few hours be<- re the birth of the child. At last she 
rolires alone, oi accotnpinitd only hy some other women, to 
the forest, where she ties up her hammock ; and then the child 
Is f>ori. Theninafew k ara—often less than a day—-the woman, 
who, like all women livinjf in a very unartificial condition, 
snfTers but little, gets up and resumes her ordinary work. . - . 
In any case, no sooner is the child I>orn than the father takes to 
his hammock, and, abstaining from every sort of work, from 
meat and all other food, except weak gruel of cassava meal, 
from smoking, from washing himself, and, above all, from 
touching weapons of any sort, is nursed and cared for by all 
the women or the place. One other re^dation, mentioned by 
Sohotnhurgk, Is certainly quaint; the interesting father may 
not scratch himself with his finger nails, but he may use for 
this purjio.-je a splinter, specially provided, from the mid-rib of a 
cokerite palm. This continues for many days, and sometimes 
even weeks’ (im Thurn, Indians of Ouiana, p. 217). 

The name couvade as applied to tliis custom, also 
known as the ‘ inan-chifdbed,’ is traceable to a 
misunderstanding of a phrase used by Rochefort, 
a French writer of the i7th cent., in his Histoire 
Naturclle et Morale des Antilles. But the ‘man- 
childbed’ is only one of a large number of obseiw- 
ances by the husband intended for the protection 
and advantage of the child and of the child’s 
mother. The close relationsliip between husband 
and wife engenders a mystic sympathy between 
them, so that the acts of the one are reflected in 
the physical condition and success or failure in 
enterprises of the other : each becomes, so long aa 
the relationship endures, a.s it were an outlying 
portion of the other. Thus, when the great 
national hunt, held every year by the Santals of 
Kajmahal, is organized, the nia.ster of the hunt 
leaves his wife at home lightly bound and facing 
a bowl of water in the centre of the room. She 
must remain exactly as her husband left her and 
continue to gaze into the bowl until she sees its 
contents turn to blood. If she move or divert her 
gaze before this occurrence, which, of course, always 
takes ulace, the success of the hunt will be im- 
perillea. Once the change is accomplished, she is 
tree to go about her ordinary avocations (Bradley- 
Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, 1905, p. 273). 
Among the tribes about Lake Nyasa, while a 
woman’s husband is absent on a journey, she must 
not anoint her head or wash her face, she must 
neither bathe nor cut her hair, she may hardly m ash 
her arms ; her oil-vessel is kept full of oil hung up 
in the house or at her bedside. Any indiscretion 
may not merely mar the husband’s domestic peace, 
but even cause his death (Macdonald, Afrxeana, 
1882, i. 80). Conversely, her absent husband will 
oat no salt, lest, if his wife misconduct herself, the 
sidt may act as a potent poison {A rchivio, xiii. 489). 
A married man of Timor-Laut may not cut his 
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hair, otherwise his wife will speedily die (Riedel, 
Sluik- en kroeshari(jc nr.sww, p. *292). 

This mystic syiiipathy extends to parent and 
child. Many peoples are still at the stage in which 
relationship is not reckoned between father and 
offspring; and it is probable tliat the purely 
luatrilineal reckoning of kinahin generally pre¬ 
ceded that which recoraizes the fatiier’s reiation- 
.ahip. The custom of couvade proper does not 
appear to exist among purely matrilineal peoples,* 
for the sullicient reason that tliey do not recognize 
the tie of kinship on which it depends. As the 
result of inquiries by Prof. Tylor and Mr. Ling 
Roth, it is found in the greatest force among those 
peoples in which matrilineal is in process of transi¬ 
tion to patrilineal kinship, and its frequency and 
elaboration diminish with the gathering strength 
and prevalence of paternal kinship, although, 
even in the higher civilizations, where kinship is 
reckoned through both parents, observances linger 
which are based upon the same idea of mystic 
sympathy (JA/ xviii. 255 ; xxii. 204). Whether its 
gradual disappearance is due to this idea having 
fallen into tlie background with the advance in 
civilization has not finally been determined. 
Another cause has been suggested. Bachofen 
[Mutterrecht'^^ 1897, pp. 17, 255) saw in the couvade 
the assertion of the father’s relation to his child, 
the mode by which he claimed it for his stock 
rather than the mother’s. Prof. Tylor, after hesi¬ 
tation, gave the great weiglit of his authority to 
this opinion, which is supi)orted by some of the 
cases. But it is clear that the legal fiction 

which would be thus created must be founded on 
the pre-existing idea of mystic syinj>athy and the 
practices connected therewith. When patrilineal 
reckoninjj became fully established, the stage of 
legal fiction was past. The couvade became un¬ 
necessary as an assertion of paternity, and there¬ 
fore would in time be dropped. (In audition to the 
works cited above, discussions on the couvade will 
be found in Tylor, Early Hist, of Mankind^, 1878, 
p. 291 ; Hartland, Legend of Perseus^ 1894-96, ii. 
400; Crawley, Mystic Rose^ 1902, p. 416.) 

{b) Delivery in seclusion .—It follows from the 
condition of tabu imposed on a parturient that 
child-birth must almost always take place in 
seclusion. Among many peoples, where the 
climate permits, the event takes place in the ojien 
air. The Herero woman in South Africa is de¬ 
livered behind her mother’s hut; and after the 
birth she is placed in a small hnt, where she re¬ 
mains until the navel-string drops from the child 
(Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero^ Berlin, 1906, 

19; S. Afr. F. L. Jeyurn. i. 41, ii. 61). In 
ritish Columbia the Kwakiutl woman is delivered 
out of doors; the Sk’qoraic woman retires to the 
woods, unless it be winter or retirement to the 
w’oods be for any other rea.son inconvenient, in 
which case she is delivered liehind a screen of reed- 
mats in the general dwelling, which is of con¬ 
siderable size (Boas, Brit. Ass. Rep., 1896, p. 573; 
1900, p. 479). Among some of the tribes of New 
South Wales it is said that the spot to which the 
parturient withdraws is fixed upon by the elders 
of the band (Mathews, Ethnol. Notes, Sydney, 1905, 
p. 15). In tropical countries delivery frequently 
takes place in tne forest; in the Babar Archipelago, 
on the seashore (Riedel, p. 354). The Indians of Rio 
de la Plata are deliverea on the shore of a lagoon 
or river, where immediately afterwards they wash 
themselves and the infant (Granada, Superst. del 

• The present writer is aware of only one case, that of the 
Arawak of British Quiana (Brett, Ind. Tribes of Guiana, 1868, 
p. 101). A reference to Mr. Ling Roth's table (JAI xxii. 232), 
and to his authority fCodrington, Tfie Melanestans, 1891), shows 
that in the other alleged case mother-right, though still the 
rule, has begun to give way. More information Is desirable 
•*» the Arawak and their surroundings. 


Rio de In Plata, Montevideo, 1896, p. 66). Where 
parturition does not take place in the open air, a 
special hut is commonly provided for the purpose. 
In Japan this hut used to be a mere shed without a 
door (Aston, Shinto, 1907, p. 113). Where a separ¬ 
ate dwelling is provided for menstruaut women, as 
is often the case, the parturient retires thither to 
be delivereti ; the other occupants also being under 
tabu, no harm can be infiicted on them by her 
presence. This is the practice, for example, of 
the Ivotaa of the Nilgiri Hills and other tnlies in 
the south of India. In comparatively civilizeil 
countries like Russia, among the peasants of the 
Government of Smolensk, the woman i.s placed for 
delivt^ in a b.*irn or a hut at a distance from the 
house {VAnthropologie, xiv. 716). The Votiak 
woman gives birth in the family dwelling, but 
behind a curtain, for it wouM be a bad omen for 
any one but the woman in attendance n.s midwife 
to see the birth {Rev. Trad. Pop. xiii. 254). This 
clearly means that it is not a desire for privacy 
on the part of the patient that leads to the seclu- 
sion, .so much os a ban on the part of the other 
members of the household. 

Where the seclusion cannot be carried out by de¬ 
livery in the open air away from the community, or 
where by custom or special circumstances delivery 
takes place in the hut usually occn[)ied, tlie tabu 
is none the less strict. In the west of Victoria the 
Australian woman remains in her husband’s xmium, 
or shelter, but he i.s requireil to live elsewhere; 
the neighlxmring shelters are temporarily deserted, 
and everyone is sent away from tne vicinity except 
two married women, who stay with her (I)awHon, 
Austr. Aborigines, p. 38). Among the Koragars of 
the western coast of India the hut is de-sei ted by 
the other inmates for five days {JA / iv. 375). The 
Vi.sayan.M of the Philippine Islands remove the 
fi.shing-nets and the fighting co< ks from the house, 
just as when a per.son is dying there, else they 
would be unlucky {JA FL xix. 200). When a birth 
takes place in the liouse, the Indians of the Uauj>es 
Valley in Brazil take everything out of the house, 
even the pans and [>ots and bows and arrows, until 
the next (lay (Wallace, Trav. on the Amazon, p. 345). 
All these ohjt'cts would be affected by the unclean 
ness of chihl-birth if allowed to remain, and pro 
l>ably wouM have to lie destroyed, as is done, 
among some of the tribes of New South Wales, with 
every ve.ssel used by the parturient during her 
seclusion {JAI ii. 268). So (jontagiou.s is the tabu, 
that, if the men do not avoid the neighlsnirhood of 
the hut, they, it is widely believe(r, will Vx) un¬ 
lucky in their own occupations, as in the New 
Hebride.9, where the yams they cultivate will be 
spoiled {ARW x. 615). 

(c) Absence of the father at birth .—As a rule the 
husband, in common with all other men, is required 
to be absent on the occasion of child birth. The 
reason of this requirement has Ijeen supposed to bo 
the condition of tabu under which the parturient 
woman lies—a condition that would be communi¬ 
cated to every one present. But the explanation 
will not fit the facts everywhere. Thus among 
the Opatas of Mexico a parturient is attended by 
her nearest relatives; but so little is seclu.sion 
deemed neces-sary, that men, and even children, 
may be present (Amer. Anthr. [N.S.] vi. 80). 
In the Loyalty Islands, again, the act of birth is 
a 8i)ectacie that everybody—men, women, and 
chihlren—flocks to enjoy, except the husband, who 
alone must lie absent. During the whole of the 
woman’s subseiiuent seclusion, which lasts until the 
child is big enough to crawl, her husband never 
lays her a visit, though he occasionally sends her 
ood {JAI xix. 603). He is under a special ban. 
On the other hand, some tribes require the husband 
to be present and act as midwife, while all other 
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men imiftt keep awa^. This is the custom of some 
of tile wild tribes in the Malay Peninsula (Skeat 
and Pla^den, Pagan Races of the Malay Penin- 
snla, PJUG, ii. 20, 22, 25). Arnonf^ the Yaroinga of 
Queensland the parturient is attended by an old 
w'oinan as midwite, but the husband is at liberty 
to be present and witness the process of delivery, 
contrary to the practice of the nei^bbourinj^ Kal- 
kadoon, who allow onlv a very old man or two 
to be present (Koth, Et/inol. Studies, pp. 182, 18.3). 
The active assistance of the husband is exjiected 
in the Andaman Islands {JAI xii. 86) and the 
Babar Archipelatjo (Riedel, op, cit. 354), as well 
as armmg the Ras(|ues pZE xxxi. Verhandl. 292); 
while among the Rontoc Igorot of Luzon he is at 
least present (Jenks, Ethnol. Survey, Philippine 
Islands, i. 59). In the Manpiesaa Islands he is 
not only at hand, but must have conjugal rela¬ 
tions with his wife almost imme<liately after the 
birth when she goes to bathe {Ij Anthrop. vii. 546). 

Moreover, i)resence at the birth is not necessary 
to render the husband unclean, or, in other words, 
to place him in the condition of tabu. He is 
already subjected to it by the mere fact of his 
relationship to the parturient. In many cases his 
uncleanness is expressly allirmed ; in others it is 
to be inferred from some of the tabus by which he 
is bound, and which are not to be explained by 
mystic .sympath}' with the newborn chikl. Imieeu, 
the tabu extends more or les.s to the whole house¬ 
hold, or sometimes even to the whole community. 
The Kafirs of South Africa seem to regard all the 
members of the kraal as unclean, for they ‘eat 
medicine,’ as on the occa.sion of a <leath (Leslie, 
Among the Zul'us, j>. 197). The Sulkas of New' 
I’omerania are similarly affected ; and not only 
the men, but their ^veapons and the cuttings of 
plants they are alsjut to put in the ground, require 
to l>e purilied {AA [N.F.] i. 209). To tlie same 
origin we may probably attribute the stories, 
framed as tliey now stand at a period when the 
custom was no longer understood, of the famous 
couvade of the Ulstermen, when all the male 
pojuilation was annually laid up as a penalty for an 
act of cruelty to a woman about to be delivered. 

Without dogmatizing on the matter, an alterna¬ 
tive conjecture may be liazarded that the husband’s 
enforced absence is to be regarded as a relic of 
earlier social condition.s, when the wife dwelt at 
her mother’s house, and descent was counted only 
through women. In such a case the identity of 
the father of the child would be of small import¬ 
ance, and might even be unknow n, and the occur¬ 
rence would be one in which he had small concern. 
The conjecture i.s supportetl by the frequent, if not 
ordinary, presence and a.ssistance of the parturient 
woman^ mother when alive and w’ithin reach. 
This might be supposed to be merely natural, were 
it not that the large divergences of custom and 
feeling between the lower culture and our ow'n 
hinder any cautious anthropologist from laying 
down a general rule as to what i.s natural ana 
what is not. It is further supported by the custom 
of sundry African and Indian peoples, w hereby e 
woman, particularly at her first confinement, re 
turns to her maternal home, and is there delivered 
and remains in seclusion for a ritual period, apart 
from her husband and unvisit-ed by him. Among 
one of these peoples at least (the Rasuto) the first 
child belongs to, and remains w ith, the mother’s 
parents {FL xv. 250). 

{d) Tabu of the child,—The condition of tabu 
thus afl’ecting father and mother extends, it 
need not be said, to the newborn child. It is 
unclean, and must be cleansed by a rite of puri¬ 
fication which assumes various forms among 
different peoples ; and this purification, as ^ in 
Christian oaptism {q.v.), is the rite of introduction 


to, and incorporation in, the community. Some¬ 
times father, mother, and child are ail purified 
together in one and the same rite. A mong certain 
Indians in the north-w'c.st of Rrazil lioth parents 
and child remain in seclusion for live days. The 
J>arent8 neither work nor w'asJi, and their diet is 
strictly limited. Any transgression of these rules 
will be injurious to the child. At the end of the 
five days the husband’s father gives them permis¬ 
sion to bathe and resume their ordinary food, and 
a common bath by the young parents and their 
little one bring.s to a close the period of seclusion. 
It may be noted in relerence t<j what has l>een said 
above, that though the father shares the mother’s 
seclusion and abstinence, all men are expre.ssly 
stated to lie absent at jtarturition {.Globus, xe. .3.51). 
'fhe Swahili of East Africa, who are nominally 
Muhamnuulan, have a similar rite for putting an 
end to the forty days’ seclusion and dieting of the 
mother. At the end of that period she and the 
father are required to resume coliabitation. After 
the first occasion of cohabitation, the father, mother, 
and child bathe one after the other in the same 
water. This ceremony i.s called Kurinja Miko, 

‘ diet-Vireaking,’ and it is held necessary for the 
child’s health. (Ordinary life is then resumed {ZE 
xxxi. 61). It was perhaps some rite incidental to 
the tabu and purification of the infant among the 
ancient Trausi of Thrace which was misunderstood 
by Herodotus (v. 4) when he described the kinsmen 
as sitting round the child and lamenting the ills to 
which it wa.s heir. That the Trausi, in opposition 
to the general sentiment and practice of mankind, 
were pessimistic philosophers of the type implied 
by the hi.stoiian is hardly credible. 

2. Dangers attendant on child-birth.—That very 
serious dangers, however, attend the entrance upon 
human existence is widely, if not universally, be¬ 
lieved. The.se dangers (which can lie but briefly 
alluded to here) atl'ect the mother as well as the 
child, and in .some cases the father also. They 
arise from two sources—evil spirits and witch¬ 
craft. Against them a pregnant woman provides 
by means of ceremonies (often w ith the co-opera¬ 
tion of priests and shamans), abstinence, and 
amulets. Ceremonies and amulets are al.so used 
for the protection of the new Uun child. In 
Christian countries baptism is of all protective 
ceremonies the most eliectual. It is prol)ably due 
as much to the belief that the devil and other evil 
spirits have special powers for inflicting physical 
evil on an unbaptizeci child, and often for snatching 
it aw'ay, as to the theological doctrine of origin^ 
sin, that bapti.sm has been ha.stened .so eagerly and 
widely. At Gossensass in the Tirol the devil is 
believed to have power over both mother and babe. 
Until the one is diurched and the other christened, 
something may befall them. They must not be 
left in the hou.se alone; and the nur.se in attend¬ 
ance must not sleep, but pray without ceasing. It 
w'ould be u.seless to make the sign of the cross by^ 
way of prophylactic over the child before it la 
baptized, for it is not yet a Christian, and the 
mother is no longer a real Christian until she 
is churched, for she has been despoiled of her 
Chri.stianity by the child in the act of birth {ZVK 
vi. 309). By many peoples one of the kinds of 
spirit most to be dreaded on these occasions is that 
of a woman who has died in childl>ed. Special 
ceremonies are performed over the corpse of such a 
woman to prevent her returning for mischief (cf. 
PR ii. 269-274). To evil spirits are ascril>ed diffi¬ 
culty of parturition, the death of the parturient or 
of the child, the infliction of disease on the child, 
the carrying oil of a child or its exchange (see 
CIIANGBILINGS). Witchcraft is often practised by 
means of the evil eye {q.v.). Where the exclu¬ 
sion of all strangers, as sucli, is rigid, the reason. 
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express or implied, very often, if not always, is 
the danger from this source. For the same 
reason precautions are observed, as in Macedonia 
(Abbott, Maced. Folkl. p. 123), in summoning the 
midwife. On the island of Kytlmos, in the Greek 
Archipelago, all the mirrors are covered during 
labour, no one is allowed to enter the birth- 
chamber after sundown, and, during the hrst three 
nights, to turn a^vay the evil eye and conciliate 
the Fates, all the mother’s trinkets (such as ear¬ 
rings, brooches, rings, and so forth) are laid out 
on the l)ed with a pot of jam (Hautteconir, Folkl. 
Kythnos, 7). On the island of Karpathos the 
child is washed and swaddled in public, and no 
one is allowed to enter or leave tlie house until 
this ceremony is over and the priest has blessed 
the babe (Bent, Macmillan's July 18SG, 

p. 201 ). But witchcraft may also be practised by 
ceremonies, as in Ovid’s account of the birth of 
Hercules retarded by Lucina sitting before the 
door muttering charms, her knees pressed together, 
and her lingers interlocked about them, until the 
yellow-haired Galanthis, one of Alcmene’s at¬ 
tendants, induced her by a false report of her 
mistress’ delivery to spring up in surprise, and 
thus undo the spell {Metam. ix. 295). Difficult 
delivery may also be caused by the acts, even un¬ 
intentional, of the husband. Among the fisher-b)lk 
of Lower Brittany delivery is harder when the 
husband is away at sea following his occupation of 
fisherman (S 6 billot, Folkl. dcs Pecheurs^ p. 3). 

3 . Attempt to obtain easy delivery.—Against 
the agony thus inflicted and the disasters which 
may ensue, various countervailing means are em¬ 
ployed. It is not an unreasonable conjecture that 
this is the reason why delivery is often required 
among savage and barbarous peoples to be efleeted 
in the open air. Probably not merely the con¬ 
venience of washing but the sympathetic influence 
of the free waves causes the seashore to be selected 
in some of the Moluccas as the proper place for 
parturition. In the Philippines the husband strips 
stark naked, and stands on guard either inside the 
house or on the roof, flourishing his sword inces¬ 
santly to drive away the evil spirits until the child 
is born. The recitation of charms is common. 
Ofl'erings and prayers are made to benevolent gods 
and spirits, wherever the development of religious 
belief sanctions them ; and these are .sometimes 
combined with a banning of the malevolent spirits. 
Thus, among the Chingpaw of Upper Burma sacri¬ 
fices are ottered to the hou.se-spint, and ceremonies 
are performed to drive away the Jungle-and 
the swawn or munla, the ghost of a woman who 
has died in child-birth (Internal. Arch. xvi.,Supr)l. 
69). In extreme ca.ses obscene performances take 
place by a band of young men in the presence of 
the patient, when it is believed that the evil 
^irits for very shame take to flight (Stoll, 
Geschlechtsleben, p. 681); though it may be doubted 
whether the original intention of the ceremony 
was not rather to overcome sterility and steri¬ 
lizing influence by the exhibition of generative 
acts. A common spell against difficult labour is 
the opening of all doors and cupboards, the un¬ 
tying of all knots, the loosening of garments, or 
even stripping by all present. The Arunta hus¬ 
band in Central Australia, though not present at 
the birth, takes ort‘ all his personal adornments, 
and empties his wallet of Knick-knacks on the 
ground; and his hair-girdle is taken to the woman 
and tied tightly round her body just under her 
breast, apparently with the object of driving out 
the child. If this be ineflectual, the husband walks 
slowly up and down, quite unadorned, in front of 
the women’s camp, where his wife lies about fifty 
yards away, with a view to inducing the child to 
follow him (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 466). In Malta a 


specimen of the dried flower known as the Rose 
of Jericho is procured and put into water in the 
parturient’s chamber. It is believed that when it 
opens the child will be born. Analogous to this 
niece of sympathetic magic is the cu.stom in the 
Alark of Brandenburg of boiling peas to bring 
about the birth (ZVK i. 183); in fcaipathos the 
patient holds an olive branch in her hand. 
Then, again, care mu.st be taken to avoid doing 
certain acts in the hoii.se. Nobody, for instance, 
in Bavaria may step over a broom—a prohibition 
current also in India. Nor, by a widely-diHused 
superstition, may anything be lent out of the 
house ; especially fire must not be given, for fear 
of witchcraft. Adultery among many peoples is 
held to be a cause retarding delivery. In caso 
of difficult labour the unliappy woman is closely 
qiie.stioned and made to confess, it is believed 
that, until she does so, the child cannot be born. 
In Europe various saints are invoked to aid de¬ 
livery. They are often succe.s.sors of jiagan 
divinities; or rather they are jiagan divinities 
under the thin disguise of a slight change of name. 
In continental and insular Greece, for example, 
St. Eleutherios has taken the place of the goduess 
Eileithyia. 

A mulets are intended to provide against dangers 
to the mother both before and after delivery, and 
also to the child. They are hung on the person 
of the mother and on that of the child, or about 
the house, either inside or out; or they are laid or 
hung ill or upon the bed of the lying-in w'oman, 
or the cradle of the child. When a population 
has pas.sed into the age of metals, metallic objects 
are held to be of special value as amulets. But 
such various objects as parts of sundry animals 
and plants, stones of remarkable shape or rarity, 
egg-sliells, bread, besoms, salt, pitch, the husbanef’s 
clothes, mirrors, crosses, consecrated girdles, 
magical or sacred texts, Bibles—anything, in short, 
that may bo supposed, though for reasons often 
obscure to us, to cause difliculty or be repugnant 
to malignant spirits or evil influences—are em¬ 
ployed ; and tuey avail not only for assisting 
delivery but for protecting the mother and babe 
during the perilous time precedin'^ and following 
birth. The u.se of fire and lights is almost universal. 
The rule that, where a motlier and new-born child 
are lying, fire and li^ht must never be allowed to 
o out, is equally binding in the Highlands of 
Gotland, in Korea, and in Basutoland ; it was 
observed by the ancient Romans; and the sacred 
books of the Parsis enjoin it as a religious duty ; 
for the evil powers hate and fear nothing so much 
as fire and light. 

^ Attempt to secure good fortune for the child. 
—The child’s future must be divined and provided 
for. Before birth, means are frequently taken to 
divine the sex of the infant, or even to ensure the 
sex desired. There are lucky and unlucky times 
for birth. The qualities and fate of a child born 
on one day of the week or of the month differ from 
those of a child born on another day—a supersti¬ 
tion not quite extinct in England. In Greece the 
three Fates are believed to visit the child three 
days after birth, at midnight, and decide its 
destiny—another relic of pagan belief. To wel¬ 
come and propitiate them a feast is provided. 
In Karpathos the ceremony is very elaborate. 
The child is placed, stark naked, on a pile of its 
father’s clothes in the wooden liowl from which 
the family eat on feast-days. This stands in the 
middle of the room, and around it seven jars con¬ 
taining honey. In every one stands a long candle 
specially made for the occasion. The priest 
blesses the candles, and they are named after 
various saints. They are then lighted, and the 
extinction of one of them is awaited in silence. 
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The first to go out indicates the saint who is to 
be the child’s nrotoctor. In the evening, guests 
assemble round the bowl to eat from it a con¬ 
fection of Hour, water, honey, and butter. When 
they disperse, the bowl is again filled with the 
same mixture and left all night for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the Fates, who are invoked to come and 
bless the child (JJcnt, loc., cit. p. 203). The child’s 
destiny is supposed to be written by the Fates 
on its nose or forehead, and any little mark or 
abrasion of the skin is called Hne fating of the 
Fates’ {r 6 fioLpwixa tQv Motpwj/). But they never 
spin the lot of a wholly happy life (Rodd, uustoms 
arui Lore of Modern Greece^ 1892, p. 111 ). Else¬ 
where, ceremonies are performed to ascertain the 
child’s fate and to provide, accordinj' to its sex, 
that it shall grow up with all the qualities necessary 
for its after-life. First, however, where exposure 
of children or infanticide is practised, a decision 
must be taken whether it is to live or die. Where 
the lineage is reckoned through the father, the 
child’s life is usually in his hands, as among the 
ancient Romans and Scandinavians. In other cases 
the mother often decides, and herself puts the chihl 
to death. If the mother die in child-birth, savage 
peoples as a rule bury the child with her, on ac¬ 
count of the difficulty in rearing it; or sometimes 
because they fear that she will not rest without it. 

Afterbirth^ etc.—A point of great importance is 
the disposal of the afterbirth and navebcord, and 
of the caul when there is one. The Swahili inter 
the placenta on the spot where the delivery took 
place, in order that the child, through a mystic 
lK)wer, even after it has grown un, may feel itself 
continually dra'VMi to its parents’ nouse. The cord 
is worn round the child’s neck for some years, and 
afterwards is buried in the same place. By this 
proceeding it is believed that the child’s growth is 
promoted {ZE xxxi. 62). The Australian natives 
on the Pennefather River in Queensland hold that 
part of the cho-i (‘vital principle,’ ‘soul’) of the 
child remains in the afterbirth. The latter, as 
soon as it comes away from the mother, is buried in 
the sand, and a number of twigs are stuck in the 
ground to mark the place, and bound together at 
the top in a conical form. It is believed that 
Aniea -a supernatural being w’ho.se business is the 
making of babies out of mud and their insertion 
in the womb—recognizes the spot, takes out the 
cAo-i, carries it to one of his haunts, and keeps it 
for years, until it is wanted for the completion of 
another baby. When he has formed a baby, he 
puts into it, if a boy, a portion of the father’s 
cAo-i, or, if a girl, a portion of the father’s sister’s 
cho-i. He takes an opportunity of secretly placing 
the baby, thus completed, in the womb of the mother 
for whom it is intended (Roth, Bull. North Queens¬ 
land Ethnog, v. 68 ). The Toba-bataks call the 
lacenta the younger brother of the child. They 
old that every man has seven souls. One of 
these abides with the placenta, which is buried, 
but can leave it to warn the child to whom it 
belongs, or, if he be acting rightly, to encourage 
him and thus play the part of conscience. The 
Javanese believe that the souls of their forefathers 
are housed in crocodiles. In the interior of the 
island, after the birth of a child, the women 
are accustomed to take the placenta, surrounded 
with fruits and flowers, and lighted by little 
lamps, in the dusk of the evening to the river, 
and commit it to the waters as a gift for the 
crocodiles, or rather by way of dedication to 
the forefathers whose souls inhabit them (Kruyt, 
Animisms in den Ind. Archipel^ pp, 25, 180). In 
Europe, on the other hand, what is most dreaded 
is that the afterbirth and cord should be eaten by 
an animal, or exposed to the evil offic^ of fairies 
or sorcerers. In Spain, for example, if the least 


part of the j)laccnta were eacen by an animal, the 
infant vvouhi be pos.sesscd of all the bad qualities of 
the animal in question (S 6 billot, Pnganisme, p. 30); 
for the placenta and cord are regarded as being an 
eascntial part of the child. Moved by the same 
belief, the Kwakiiitl of British Columbia take 
precisely the opj>osite course of exposing a boy’s 
placenta w here it w ill be eaten by ravens : he w ill 
then have the gift of foreseeing the future. The 
.same tribe bury a girl’s placenta at high-w'ater 
mark, in order that she may grow up an expert 
darn-digger (Boas, Rep. Brit, /l.v.5., 1896, p. 574). 
The Swahili practice, already mentioned, of wear¬ 
ing the cord is wide-spread. Even in Europe the 
coni is preserved and often worn as a talisman, or 
given to the child at different crises of life to suck. 

The custom of planting a tree at a birth is 
common among sedentary nations. Sucli a tree 
is regarded as having a mystic relationship with 
the child. It is an index of the child’s condition 
and fate: it grows, prospers, and decays wdth the 
chihl. Very often the placenta and cord are buried 
beneath it, as in countries so far apart as New 
Zealand and Old Calabar. In Pomerania the 
afterbirth is buried at the foot of a young tree. 
The Hupa of California split a small Douglas 
spruce, place the umbilical cord in the opening, and 
tie the tree together again. ‘ The fate of the tree 
is w'atched, and the future of the child is judged 
accordingly’ (Goddard, Life and Culture of the 
Hupa^ p. 52). Elsewhere, as in the Moluccas, 
the afterbirtli is hidden in a tree. If we are not 
ahvays tohl that the tree is in the.se various w ays 
united with the child’s fate, we may suspect tiiat 
very generally a mystic connexion with the child 
is e.stabli.shed. 

Similar superstitions attach to the raid. A 
child born with a caul is endowed wdth extra- 
ordinary pow'ers. Among the Negroes of the West 
Indies and North America, and among the Dutch, 
he can see ghosts. In England it is believed that 
he cannot be drowned, perhaps because (as tlie 
Icelanders believe) the caul cont^iins the child's 

f uardian spirit (fglfjin) or a part of its soul. The 
celandic midwdfe tlierefore is careful not to injure 
the caul. She buries it beneath the thre.shold over 
which the mother has to pass (Grimm, Teut. Myth., 
1880-88, ii. 874). It is probable that this proceeding 
is adopted in order that in the event of the cbihl’s 
death the soul may re-enter the mother and so 
the child maybe born again—a belief frequently 
implicit, and sometimes more than implicit, in the 
like burial of dead and still-born babes. How'ever 
that may be, the caul is everywhere prized. In 
many places it is sew'cd up in a bag and hung 
round the child’s neck, or preserved elsewhere. 
In Kouigsberg it is carried to baptism with the 
child (Floss, Kind, i. 13). It is also regarded as 
a talisman valuable in itself, and is sold and 
Iwught as a preservative against shipwreck and 
for other luck-bringing purposes. In England, a 
century ago, or even less, advertisements of such 
objects for sale were not very rare in the news¬ 
papers. 

5 . Admission of the child into the community.-— 
The moment comes at length when the most 
imperious tabus relating to the child are put an 
end to and the child is introduced into the com¬ 
munity. He cannot, as a rule, become a full- 
fledged member of the community until he has, 
ears later, pa.ssed through the puberty ceremonies; 
ut he may be recognized as a portion, however 
imperfect, of the family or clan on emerring from 
the seclusion which follows his birth. The cere¬ 
mony of reception and that of release from tabu 
(or purification) are, as already pointed out, the 
same. The giving of a name in many cases forms 
part of it, though the name so given is not neces- 
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sarily that which the child will bear throughout 
life. These three objects are effected in Christi¬ 
anity by baptism ; and there can be little doubt 
that Christianity has in infant baptism taken up 
and modilied, to suit its own teaching, certain pre¬ 
existing ideas and rites (see Baptism). 

(a) yuut of friends. —Prior to the ceremony of 
reception, however, the relatives, and especially 
the female friends of the mother, despite her tabu, 
often pay her a formal visit to otler their con¬ 
gratulations and inspect the baby. It is an of*ca- 
sioii for rejoicing, on which the visitors either bring 
or receive presents. It is not, however, with¬ 
out danger for mother or child. The evil eye is 
particularly dreaded, and the ^uest^ are expected 
to put themselves above suspicion by their expres¬ 
sions and conduct. Tliey must, as is usual at other 
times for this purpose, either salute the child in 
the name of God, or speak of it as a nasty, ugly 
little thing, or use .some such offensive expression. 
This is the only way open to them of praising it: 
direct praise is dangerous. A very common rite is 
to spit on it—a rite known cijually well in Eastern 
Uganda and in Western Ireland, indeed, through¬ 
out Europe (see Evil Eye, Saliva). In Austria, 
visitors are sprinkled with holy water. Among 
some peoples tiie neighbouring children are invited 
to see the child, and take part in a ceremony, and 
are feasted—a custom practised by the Continental 
Jews, the Watubela Islanders, the ancient natives 
of Mexico, and others. It is perhaps a rite of 
gym pathetic magic. 

(i) Recognition by the father. —Formal recogni¬ 
tion of the child as his by the husband is among 
various peoples a preliminary to the actual recep¬ 
tion into the community, though it is sometimes 
combined with that ceremony. Occasionally it is 
preceded by a test of legitimacy, as among the 
Baganda [JAI xxxii. 31), where the rite is per¬ 
formed not by the hmsband, but by his father. 
Recognition is effected in various ways. The 
Santal father murmurs the name of his ancestral 
deity, and puts his hand on the child’s head 
(Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal^ p. 203). The 
Fijian father makes a gift of food {JAI^ xiv. 23). 
Among the ancient Norse the child was laid on 
the earth when bom, and not lifted up until the 
father gave permission. This pcrmi.ssion decided 
the child’s fate, for otherwise it would have been 
exposed or put to death ; but doubtle.s8 it involved 
also an acknowledgment of paternity. Recognition 
by the father involves reception into the immediate 
km. Among the Aniaxosa a feast is given on the 
occasion ; the father goes to the kraal and chooses a 
cow from whose tail he pulls a tuft of hair and hand.s 
it to the mother. She fastens it round the child’s 
neck. Neither the cow nor any of her posterity may 
be sold or di.snosed of in any way to strangers ; but 
if the child be a girl, they are handed over with 
her on her marriage (Fritsch, FAngeb. Siid’Afr. 
p. 108). Among the ancient Welsh it would seem 
that there was no binding recognition by the 
father until the mother had first taken a solemn 
oath upon the altar and the relics that he and 
none other was the father. If the father then did 
not deny the child by an etpially .solemn ceremony 
within a year and a day, he could not afterwards 
deny him. The mode of reception into the kin 
was by a kiss ; for a kiss, says the code of Gwynedd, 
is a sign of affinity. If the father were dead, the 
ceremony was performed by the chief of the 
kindred with six of the best men of the kindred; 
if there were no chief of the kindred, then by 
twenty-one of the best men of the kindred; and 
once performed it was conclusive {Anc. Laws of 
Wales, Venedotian Code, ii. 31). 

(c) Presentation to the god. —Sometimes the 
child is presented to the divinity. The Chingpaw 


of Upper Burma formally announce the birth to 
the house-spirit, and place the infant under its 
nrotection (Internal. Arch, xvi., Suppl. 60). In 
Mexico the Tarahumara mother on the fourth day 
after delivery goes to bathe, and lays the child 
down naked and exposed to the sun for an hour, 
that Father Sun may see and know his new child 
(Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico^ i. 273). The Wichita 
present the child to the moon, praying for its 
growth and other blessings (Dorsey, Myth. Wichita, 
pp. 11, 19, 29). A somewhat similar ceremony is 
)erformed by the Ilonga mother in South Africa; 
)ut, .since the Baronga do not worship the moon, 
the words used are rather an incantation than a 
prayer: ‘ Grow, grow, grow ; there is thy moon 1 ’ 
(Junod, Baronga, p. 17). Among the Basuto, in the 
second month after birth, the child is made to 
look at the moon, wdiich is called his wife if a boy, 
or her playmate if a girl (Bull. Soc. Neuchat. Gtog. 
ix. 121). On the island of Kythnos, if the child 
suffers from any complaint, it is presented to the new 
moon with the prayer: ‘O new moon, I shall be 
very grateful if thou wilt cure my child’ (Hautte- 
coeur, 9). In direct contrast to these practices is 
the Albanian forbidding of children to mok at the 
moon. The Euahlayi of New South Wales also 
forbid them to look at the full moon. Among the 
llupa of California a curious method of presenta¬ 
tion to the divinities is [>ractised. Parturition 
takes place in the house set apart for women in a 
state of tabu. The first ten days are a period of 
great danger to the child; and they are spent in 
rites to ward off the evil spirits. At the end of 
the period a little of the child’s hair is cut off and 
put in the fire. ‘ It was thought that the divinities 
on smelling the burning hair became cognizant for 
the first time of the cliild’s existence.’ The cere¬ 
monies culminating in the burning of the hair are 
thus, it would seem, not merely intended to ward 
off evil spirits: we are justified in thinking that 
they are ceremonies of purification. After they are 
over, the mother and child leave the parturition- 
house, though the mother is under tabu for some 
time longer (Goddard, llupa, Berkeley, Cal. 
1903-4, p. 61. The author 8tate.s elsewhere that 
the mother remains in the parturition-house for a 
longer period [p. 18]). 

( 3 ) Uereinonies of admission. —The community 
into which the child in lower stages of civilization 
is more or less formally introduced is primarily 
that of the kin; and, wherever ancestor-worship 
or the cult of a divinity in the more accurate 
acceptation of that term is practi.sed, reception 
into the community and presentation to the 
divinity are, as a rule, only two aspects of the 
same ceremony. Thus, among the Chukchi, on 
the fifth day after birth the mother and child are 
drawn in a sledge round the tent, sunwise, to the 
place of sacrifice. The reindeer employed to draw 
the sledge is then slaughtered; the mother and 
child, at least two other members of the family, 
the sacred amulets, and the three central poles of 
the tent-frame are painted wdth the blood. The 
mother then proceeds to divine which of the 
deceased relatives has returned; and, on this 
being ascertained, the name of the relative in 
question is imposed upon the child by acclamation 
of the people present (Jesup Exped. vii. 611). The 
painting with blood of the sacrificed reindeer has 
placed the mother and child under the protection 
of the divinities, and has also united them with 
the kin represented by those members who have 
been painted and by the other persons present. 
And this is completed by the identification of the 
ancestor who has returned in the person of tlie 
child. The Ilerero of German South-West Africa 
perform an elaborate ceremony when the mother 
18 released from her seclusion. She takes the 
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child to the sacred fire, which bums on the hearth 
in the open air at the eastern side of the hut where 
the chief of the ^oerft lives. She is sprinkled with 
water by the chief’s eldest unmarried dauj^hter, 
whose dutv it is to keep the fire always burning. 
She seats herself on the outspread hide of an ox, 
and the chief spurts a mouthful of water over her 
and the child, afterwards addressing his ancestors : 
*To you is a child born in your village ; may this 
[village] never come to an endl’ 'liien he rubs 
mother and child with fat and water, taking the 
child upon his knees in doing so. He takes the 
chiUl in his arms, and, touciiing its forehead with 
his own, he gives it a name. Tlie other men 
present repeat this action on the child, uttering 
the name already given by the chief of the vmrft 
or the father, or, if they please, each giving a 
new name {S. Afr. F. L. ,)oiLrn. ii. 66). Here both 
the mother and child are purified, and the child is 
presented to the ancestral spirits and received into 
the kin. Where, as, for instance, among the 
ancient Mexicans, the worship of gods had been 
evolved, the ceremony took place at the temple. 
There the child was presented to the god, and 
there it received the gifts which were a recogni¬ 
tion of its membership of the kin (I’ayne, Hist, of 
New Worldy 1899, ii. 479). Among the Saritals of 
Bengal the child is admitted into the family by a 
secret rite which includes the recognition by the 
fatiier of his paternity. Admission into the clan is 
more public; it takes place three days after the 
birth of a girl, or five days after the birth of 
a boy. The child’s head is shaven. The clans¬ 
men stand round and sij) water mingled with 
a bitter vegetable juice, '[’he father solemnly 
names the child, and the midwife thereupon 
sprinkles rice-water over each of the visitors, 
pronouncing, as she does so, the child’s name. 
The family, wliich up to this moment has been 
unclean, is by the ceremony re-adrnitted with the 
newborn babe into the clan, and the kinsmen on 
both sides sit down to huge earthen pitchers of 
beer previously provided. Admission into the 
wider circle of the race takes place some four or 
five years later. It consists in marking the child’s 
right arm with the spots indicating his Santal 
nationality, and the drinking of beer by the friends 
of the family, who, irrespective of clan, have been 
invited (Hunter, Rural JiamjaP, 1897, p. 203). The 
bestowal of a name among the Kayans and Kenyahs 
of Borneo is accompanied with great formalities. 
It is the starting-point of the child’s life in its 
social aspects ; before it is named, the child would 
not be enumerated as one of the family, and would 
not be mourned for any more than if it had been 
still-born—it is, in fact, non-existent (Furness, 
Bom. Head-huntersy p. 18). 

(e) Admission in the higher religions: bavtis7n. 
—In the higher religions, as in Muhanimailanism 
and Chri.stianity, the dedication of the child to 
God ettects its entrance into a wider society than 
that of the kin, and the importance of the ecclesi¬ 
astical rite tends to efface its .social meaning. The 
ecclesiastical rite insists on the relation between 
the child and the Deity, and the effect on the child 
as a .social being falls into the background. But 
outside the ecclcsia.stical rite the occasion is often 
made one of social interest. The Swahili, a Bantu 
people of East Africa, have accepted Isl&m, which 
they practise diluted with much of the ancient 
paganism. Forty days after its birth, all friends of 
the house a.sseinble for the baptism of the child. 
The whole night is occupied with ritual readings 
from a sacretl book, repeated after the reader by 
all present. At four o^lock in the morning (the 
hour when the Prophet was born) the actual 
baptism and naming take place. The celebration 
is then closed with a feast (ZE xxxi. 67). 
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Throughout Europe the most curious ceremonies 
and superstitions attend the baptism of a child. 
The utmost importance is attached to the choice 
of godparents, for the child inherits their qualities. 
They mu.st therefore be morally and pliysically in 
a state of purity and without any bodily defect. 
In the Sollinger Wald, for example, they must 
take care to rinse tlieir mouths with water before 
going to the ceremony, and abstain from sjiirituous 
liciiiors until it is over (Am Urqudl^ ii. 198). In 
Provence, if one of them were one-eyed, a stam¬ 
merer, bandy-legged, or a hunchback, the child 
w'ould be afilicted in the same way (liereuger- 
Feraud, Trad, de la Provence^ p. 171). The invita¬ 
tion to become godparents is frequently of the 
mo.st formal and deferential character, by s})ec,ial 
ines-senger or the father in person, or else by letter. 
It is sometimes, as in the south-west of France, 
given before the birth. This is a practical necessity 
where baj)tisrn follows speedily on birth. The 
number of godparents varie.s; in one German 
family as many as twenty-three are recorded on 
one occa.sion—a luxiiry in which only wealth 
could indulge. The child’s future dej)ends on the 
conduct ami even the dre.ss of the godparents. 
On the way to the church they must not look 
round, or .stand about, or perform any bodily 
needs. Their thoughts must not wander during 
the ceremony. Above all, they must make no 
mistake in repeating the Creed ; nor must the 
clergyman stutter or make a ini.stake in the ser¬ 
vice. On the way back from church the same 
care is nece-ssary ; but now they are e.xpected to 
give alin.s, especially to children. There are also 
rules as to the manner in which the children are 
hehl at the font, as to the order in which they 
are to be presented if more than one child l>e 
baptized on the same day, and so forth, on which 
much of the child’s luck depends. The parents 
them.selves do not attend the baptism. They are 
(at lea'^t the mother is) still under the ban, being 
as yet unclmrched. But wheie tliis is the ca.se, 
their occupations during the absence of the little 
one do not afi’ect it any the less. The Esthonian 
father runs rapidly round the church during the 
service, that hi.s child may be endowed with 
fleetness of foot (Grimm, Tcut. Myth. 'w. 1845). The 
mother, in some parts of Germany, must read her 
Bible and hymn-book, that the child may be able 
to learn easily. Elsewhere she has to |)erform 
nine kinds of work, that the child may be active. 
The child’s conduct at the font, too, is much 
regarded. If it cries, in most parts of England the 
devil has gone out of it. But this is not the 
universal belief. In Auvergne, if it does not cry, 
it w ill be gcMxl; at Li^ge, if it cries, it will become 
a bad character. At Alarseilles, to cry is a sign 
of a good constitution ; but it is also the sign of 
an arbitrary and choleric temper. In Germany, 
the child who cries will not live to grow old; in 
Portugal ami elsewhere, on the other hand, the 
child w’ho does not cry will hardly live. On 
leaving and returning to the house a .spet;ial ritual 
has frequently to be followed. Ajiiong the Masurs 
about Gilgenburg the midwife carries out the child, 
stepping over an axe on which three glowing 
charcoal braiuls are laid : thi.s is held to be the 
best preservative against everything evil. A piece 
of steel is elsewdiere among the .‘^ame peojde packed 
in the child’s sw'addling clothes, or laid from time 
to time iiDon its eye.s. The midwife says three 
times as she goes ; ‘ I take away a heathen and 
bring you bacK a Christian’ (Toppen, Abergl. aus 
MasurciP, 1867, p. 81)—a sentimentof very common 
provenance. The child, on returning, is caiTied 
thrice round the table. These and other rere- 
monie.s, too numerous to be detailed here, in¬ 
tended to attect the child’s after-life, are found 
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in some form or other all over Europe. When 
they are at an end, the feast hc^nns, sometimes in 
the inn, sometimes in the narental dwelling;, at 
which the eliild is now qualified to be, and fre¬ 
quently is, present. The godparents, the clergy¬ 
man and sacrist, and the midwife are joined by the 
relatives and neighbours. Christening cake.s are 
everywhere a special feature of the meal. The god¬ 
parents must taste of every dish, in order that 
the child may speedily learn to eat and may thrive 
accordingly. The occasion is one for merriment, 
games, practical jokes, and dancing. It need not 
be said that the godparents are expected to present 
gifts to the child and to the midwife. So far as 
the child is concerned, that is only the beginning 
of their duties. lie will expect gifts and help 
from them whenever in the cour.se of his life he 
needs them. In some places, as in the Tyrol, the 
godparents of the first child of a family hillil the 
same ollice for the sul)set|uent children : it would 
be an insult to them to ask any others. In Greece 
the unbapti/ed child is calletf drakos, or dragon. 
It is not yet a fellow-Christian. The epithet, 
moreover, is firobably deemed to have an intlu- 
ence on its future develo])ment by promoting its 
strength. At baptism the priest and godparents 
dance round the font. In Karpathos, on its 
return home the mother meets the little pro¬ 
cession on the threshold with a ploughshare, the 
hollow of which is filled with embers. 8 he waves 
this before the child to .secure for it strength and 
skill in agriculture. The child is then solemnly 
delivered by the godfather into her hands, no 
longer a drnkoa but a Christian ; and sweets and 
raki conclude the rite.s (Kent, loc. cit. p. 2U4). 

The christening feast is the analogue of the 
merry-making which very generally in the lower 
culture foliow.s a birth. Tims is celebrated the 
accession of a new member to the community. 
Children are the greatest a.sset of a people; they 
are a pledge of its continuance ; and in a barbarous 
society they are often a source of wealth rather 
than a dram and an encumbrance. The ideas of 
barlmrism persist in the pea.sant classes of Europe, 
among whom the various and complicated cere¬ 
monies roughly enumerated above are observed. 
The actual rite of reception into the community 
has taken an eccle 8 ia.stical form, that of baptism ; 
and round it these other ceremonies cluster. 
They pre.sent, it is true, the appearance of re¬ 
garding only the child. But this is delusive. It 
is to the interest of the entire community that the 
new member should grow up well-conducted, strong, 
and prosperous. The auguries, the omens, the 
provision for securing the child’s future luck, are 
an index of the importance which the community, 
first in the narrower sense of the family, and in a 
less degree, but still really in the wider sense of 
the village and neighbourhood, feels to attach to 
the moral and mental qualities and the material 
prosperity of the neophyte. 

6 . Re-admission of the parents into the com¬ 
munity.—The tabu of the mother is in the low'e.st 
stages of civilization often comparatively light. 
Among the Arunta of (’entral Australia the 
mother leaves her husband’s camp and goes to 
that of the unmarried girls, where she is delivered; 
and there she remains for three or four weeks. 
She then resumes her ordinary life, so far as 
appears, without any special ceremony of purifica¬ 
tion. When among the Uaupes of Brazil birth 
takes place in the hut, everything, as we have 
already seen^ is taken out of the house until the 
next day. The mother then washes herself and 
her child in the river, and returns to her hut, 
where she remains without doing any work for four 
or five days (Wallace, Trav, Amazo7i, 1853, p. 345). 
She is perhaps not yet completely pure, but the 


traveller’s account does not enable us to say 
wdiether any further ceremony is performed. In 
the west of India the hut in which a Koragar 
mother is delivered is deserted by the other 
inmates for live days. On the sixth day the 
mother and child are restored to purity by a tepid 
bath, and the child is named- Rice and vegetables 
are presented to the mother ; several coco-nuts are 
.split, and given, one half to her, the other half to 
her hiisharnl {JAI iv. 375 ). When the mother is 
returning to ordinary life, in some of the tribes of 
New' South Wales part of her hair is burnt otf; 
this is tiouhtless a ceremony of puriliitation {JAI ii 
268). The Maori have two alternative ceremonies 
to deliver the mother and child from tnpu and 
make them nort (common). The one consists in 
the cooking on new' fire (made by friction) of fern- 
root, which is waved over the child and brought 
into contact with it, and then ollered to the atua 
(gods or ancestral spirits). In the other, niothei 
and child are sprinkled with water by means of a 
Viranch, food is ofl'ered to the atua, and the branch 
is planted in the ground ; if it grows, the child will 
become a warrior {JAI xix. 98). 

Much more complex rites, elsewhere re|)eated, 
are required to restoro the new' mother to purity. 
The Iiopi mother must not see the sun or put 
on her moccasins until the fifth day. She then 
bathes her head and her baby’s witli amolc, and 
is at liberty to go out of doors and to resume 
the charge of household afi'airs. She is not, how¬ 
ever, fully cleansed. She cannot yet eat meat or 
.salt, and may drink only warm water or juniper- 
tea. The bathing must he repeated on the tenth 
and fifteenth days. On the tw entieth day a much 
more elaborate rite takes place, including a vapour- 
batb administered to the mother, usually by her 
husband’s mother or sister. The house is thor¬ 
oughly cleansed. The c^hild is formally bathed 
ami rubbed w'ith corn-rneal, named, and presented 
by the mother to the sun at the moment it rises 
al)ove the horizon. In the house a feast is pre¬ 
pared, and presents are ina<le to the guests in 
return for tnose which the mother has received 
from them diirinij her confinement {Journ. Afn. 
Ethn, and Arch. ii. 165). Here it w'ill be observed 
that the unbroken series of ceremonies (Eliminating 
on the twentieth day etlects the restoration of the 
mother to purity, and at the same time the puri- 
ficati(jn and naming of the child. Mother and 
child are thus admitted together into the com¬ 
munity. In some cases, as we have already 
observed (§ i {d)), father, mother, and child are 
simultaneously thus purified and admitted. 

But while it may be po.s.sible in many stages of 
society for a mother to remain for a length of time 
under the ban, this would be very inconvenient, 
not to sar impossible, for the father, upon whom 
lies the duty of providing for the wants of his 
fainily. As a rule, therefore, his tabu is light and 
easily got rid of, while that of the mother may 
extend over a lengthened period and be only 
progressively removed. Suckling often goes on 
for a lengthened period—two, three, or even four 
years. Among many peoples the mother is in 
some degree unclean until the child is weaned : 
she may not eat certain food or have matrimonial 
relations with her husband. This rule is general, 
for example, among the Bantu and negro tribes of 
Africa, and is the excuse given for the polygyny 
80 largely practised by those peoples. The same 
rule apiihes to the Sakalava of Madagascar; hut 
it is said that, although the Southern Sakalava 
woman is tabu at this time to her husband, she may 
admit to her bed any other man, subject to a 
fine payable to the husband if he discover the 
infidelity (van Gennep, Tabou et Tottinimie, 1904, 

p. 168). 
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The tabu on the luothcr in practised also in 
Europe. The rule is very {j:eneral that she must 
not go outside her home until she goes to he 
ehurerhed. Before that ceremony slio is distinctly 
regarded os impure. Special precautions must l>e 
taken to drive away the powers of evil. She must 
<)at apart; she nuist not work ; she must not enter 
another house lest she bring ill-luck. When she 
goes to be churched (usually on the fortieth day), 
slie steps over a haU4iet or a knife (ixe<l in the 
threshold of the ho\ise; a llaming brand or a 
packet of salt is tlirown after her. On her return 
H h'ast is provided to celebrate her re-entry into 
ordinary life. In Kar])athos tlie mother takes her 
child and a jug of water to church. The water is 
hle.ssed after the churching ceremony. She then 
visits her neighbours, sprinkling water from the 
jug at eacli house, ‘ that your jugs may not break.’ 
As she crosses the threshold she puts the han<lle 
of the door-key into her mouth, ‘to nmke the 

J >late8 as strong as the iron of the key’ (Bent, 
oc. cit. p. 205). Newly fortiiicd and ch‘anse<l by the 
rites she has undergone, she is no lofiger tdhu^ a 
centre of infection, hut, with her child in her arms, 
a fountain of heneliccnt and in particular of pro- 
lilic influence ; and the interpretations of her pro- 
cec<ling.s just quoted must not Ixi Uiken literally. 

The foregoing general account of the rites and 
superstitions connected with birth is, of course, 
the merest sketch. But it is believed that it will 
suflice to give a notion of the meaning of, at all 
events, the most imj>ortant and wide-spread cus¬ 
toms, and of the ideas attached to them. See also 
Baptism, Chanoelinos, Ciiahm.s and Amulets, 
Divination, Evil Eve, Family, Infanticide, 
Name.s, Purification, Tahu, '['wins. 

LiTRRATTJRR.~The best general acc^onnls of f)irth custonw and 
si.’pc'ralitions arc to be found in Dttn Kind in firauch und Sitte 
dvr Volker, by H. Ploss, 2nfi ed., 2 voh., Leip/.itf, 1HS4, an<f Dm 
M'4ib in der Malur- nnd Vn/kerknnde, by Lite Haine author, 3rd 
ed., edited by Max Bartels, ‘ivola., Leipzig:, ISbl.and 8ub6e(pient 
editions. For the customs and 8U})er8tition8 of parti<'ul;ir 
jH-opIes, reference may he made to the various works cited above, 
and to others too numerous U) mention here. In this, as in otiier 
dejairtments of anthropoloj;y, there is now a larj^e accumula¬ 
tion of materials in monojtraphs, works of sclcntiflo explorers 
and missionaries, the journals of anthiopolojfical (inolmllnif 
folklore) und ^foojfraphicjil societies, and the public.itions of 
American and European museums and universities, and ot the 
Bureau of Ethnolofcy at Washinffton. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

BIRTH (Assyro-Babylonia!!).—With the Ar- 
syro- Babylonians, a.s with other nationalities, 
e.specially the Semites, the birth of a child wni- 
an event of importance, and all the more so if 
the newborn haupened to be a male. It is trne 
tliat records of births are rare, hut the atten¬ 
tion pai<l to such events may be judged from the 
reference to the ‘geometrical number’ in Plato’ 
Republic, viii. 540 B-D. * Even the ideal cit 3 % 
it is there stated, will come to decay, the cause 
thereof not being in the city itself, but fron 
without. This degeneration w’as brought alwut 
by wrong or inopportune marriages and births. 
Plato then constructs a ‘geometrical number’ 
out of the ehunents which express the shortest 
eriod of gestation in man (216 days), the num- 
or in question being 12,960,(X)0, which he calls 
‘the lord of better and worse births.’ The con¬ 
nexion of 216 with 12,960,000 is rather compli¬ 
cated, but the former may be obtained by cubing 
3, 4, and 5, and adiling together the results. 
These numbers are also the elements of the 
Bab. sexagesimal unit (60), which, multiplied 
three times by itself, produces the ‘geometrical 
number’ referred to. As that high number, and 
numerous others connected with it, are found in 
the Assyr.-Bab. mathematical texts, there would 

• See miprecht’s excellent exposition of the connexion of 
Plato's and Pythafforas' numbers in The Babylonian Expedition 
of the Univereity of Pennsylvania^ 1893 ff., vol. xx. pi. 1, p. 29 tt. 


seem to he no doubt that both that and the idea 
,!onneeted with it originate<l with the older of 
the nations which have handed down to us the 
tablets. It is natural that parents should desire 
Dj have tine and healthy olVspiing, hut, in addition 
to this, the Assyro-Babylonians seem to have 
sought the improvement of tlie race by trying to 
arrange that births should take place at tlie'])roper 
time—with them, the periods wnen the mnou had 
reached certain positions, either in its pliasi^s or 
in its course, probably the former. Tlie nuni])ei 3 
expressing these positions are contained in the 
British ^^useum fragment 80-7-19, 273, and are 
all frai'tions of the ‘geometrical numher.’ They 
sliow the progre.ss of the phases of the moon, cul¬ 
minating on the 15tli (the moon’s ‘Sabbath’*), 
ami decreasing afterwards.f 

Naturally, there is at present rnueh doubt as 
to how the.se numbers were m'.cd in deciding the 
times for propitious births, but certain celestial 
forecasts referring to the moon will give an idea 
of the method employed. Thus, if on the 16th 
of the month Taminuz an eclipse of the moon, 
or on the 16th of Chish*,v an eidipse of the snn, 
take place, pregnant women, it is said, will not 
have their ollspring prosper (a variant has ‘ their 
offspring will tall '),t rhis is the day after the 
moon was regarded as reacliing its maximum 
fullness; and as that date would lie an unex})ectod 
time for an eclipse, it seems to have l)een regarded 
a.s an evil omen. Independently, however, of the 
lunar numbers and dates inHuencing births, the 
moon was supposed to atlect tlie ollspring in other 
ways; for, wlien a halo surrounded our satellite, 
women, it was believed, would bring forth male 
children. Also, if the star Eugala or Sarni, ‘ the 
king’ {Rrgnlus, .Meroilach), stood in its place, 
women would likewise bring forth male ollspring.§ 

Notwithstanding the moon’s importance in its 
inlluciice over births, it seems to nave been less 
regarded than Istar or Venus, and that goddess 
less than Zer-panitum, the spouse of Merodach, 
as is indicatecl by the name A'nt’a, ‘ conception,’ 
or the like, whicli she bore. It is on this account 
that, in the hi-lingiial legend of the Creation, she 
appears under the name of Amrw, as the one 
who formed, with Merodach, the creator of all 
things, the seed of mankind.il Among the names 
of Istar-Z^r-paiiitum hearing on this subject were 
Ama-dti hat = dnnnn pitdt burki, ‘ the mother who 
openeth the loins’ ; Xagar-Saga, ‘ the framer of the 
fetus’ ; SfViurUt ‘ the goddess of tlie fetus’ ; A'in- 
ttit% ‘the lady of the womb’; Nin-zizjia^ibt'lit 
bintiy ‘the lady of birth(?)’; Nin-diniy ‘the lady 
of procreatiotC ; Ani, Avia^ Mamay and Mnmiy^ 
all, apparently, meaning ‘mother.’ It will tlms 
be seen that the A.ssyr.-Bab. name of Zer-panitum 
(for Zer-hanftum, ‘seed-creatress’), which she liore 
(often transformed by Assyriologists into Sar- 
panitniiiy ‘the bright one’), is more than justi¬ 
fied. 

In addition to his spouse, however, Merodach 
himself apjiears as a deity of generation, or god 
of birth—whether by retlexion, as it were, of liis 
spouse Zer-panitum, or liecanse he was regarded 
as ‘ begetter of the gods,’ is uncertain ; though the 
tlieory of reflected power is fiossibly the riglit one, 
.since Merodach was the creator of the gods only 
because identified with them—an identification 
due to tlio theory by which, after the rise of 
Babylon (the city of which he was patron), the 

' .Seo PSBA, 1904, p. 65. 

t Soe JRAS, April 1909, p. 6.37, footnote. 

t See WAl Hi. 60, 28 (a); and for the same day of the 6th 
month, 114 {b\ The same omen is s?iven for the 26th of Tishri 
In 67 (rt). 

5 Pinfhes, Texts, pi. 2, K 178, lines 6-6. 

I JRASy 1891, p. 896, line 21. See also pp. 897, 899, 400 406. 

^ vol. xxxi., 1909, p. 21 and pi. 3; cf. Cuneiform 

Texts from Dab. Tablets, xxv. pi. 30, K. 2100. line* 9-12. 
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other gods, including the older ones, became merely 
his manifestations. The name which he bore in 
this connexion was 'J'utii,* which is rendered 
milllid Udni, muddU ildni, ‘begetter of the gods, 
renewer of the gods.’f 

Children l>eiiig naturally desired, it is not to be 
wondered at that n letter should exist congratulat¬ 
ing a woman that she was likely to become a 
mother. In this text Arad-Hfil writes to Epirtum, 
whom he calls his sister,+ ‘ heart hath rejoiced 
that thou art enceinte {lihbua ihi (?) ki tdri).'§ 
Notwithstanding this natural desire, however, the 
nab 3 doni<ins believed in the existence of certain 
stones and plants, of which they piesnmably ma<le 
use, which furthered or jircvented not only love, 
but also conception and bearing— ddnn eri, dban Id 
SHy ‘ stone of conc(‘ption, stone of non-conception * ; 
dban dlftdi, dban Id dlndi, ‘stone of bearing, stone 
of uot-beariiig ’ ; Sanuni Sriy Sainini Id ‘plant 
of conception, plant of non-conce])tion ’ ; Sammi 
dlddiy Saninii Id dlddi, ‘ plant of bearing, i»lant of 
not-bearing.’II The ‘plant of bearing’ is referred 
to in the EtaTiadegend, in which tlie hero sa^s 
to the sun-god Manias ; ‘ Give me then the herb 
of bearing—show me then the herb of bearing! 
Bring forth my olfsjuing and shape for me a name.’ 
Whether this implies that a glance at the plant 
was suiheient is uncertain ; in all probability a 
potion was made from the herb which one or 
tx)th of the prospective parents had to drink. The 
sun-god tells Etana how to acquire the plant, an<i 
he goes arul asks the eagle, which is one of the 
personages in the legend. It was probably in 
search of this plant that Etana, on the eagle’s 
back, mounted up to heaven, and apparently 
appealed to the goddess Istar ; but the mutilation 
of the record deprives us of the sequel.H 

References to birth-rites in the Assyr.-Bab. in¬ 
scriptions are rare, but there is every probability 
that the present material will be greatly augmented 
by the discovery of further stores of inscribed 
tablets. In the account of the birth and exposure 
of the infant Sargon of Agad6 by his mother, there 
‘is no reference to any ceremonies or incantations 
which she may have made on his behalf. In all 
probability, however, the mother of a newly-boni 
infant was regarded as being inca|»able of initiat¬ 
ing any prayers or ceremonies herself, and another 
)erson, possibly a priest, would seem to have 
>een employed to perform the duty. The British 
Museum fragment K 879 has apparently part of 
a prayer, or incantation, recited on behalf of a 
pregnant woman and her prospective otlspring : 

‘Tile woman. 

Her bimlwhich is before thy divinity, may it be relieved ; 

.safely may she bring forth— 

May she bring forth, and may she live ; may what is there 
prosper. 

Into the presence of thy divinity safely may she go, 

8afe[ly may she bring forth, and] may slie perform thy 
service.' 

This fragment, which has neither beginning nor 
end, is bi-lingual, having been used by theSumero- 
Akkadians as well as by the Semitic Bahylonian.s. 

A rather remarkable reference to creation and 
birth occurs in the 4th column of the legend of 

• The word for ‘ brirfg forth,’ ‘ beget,’ in Sumero-Akkadian, 
was util, of which Tutu is evidently a reduplicate form. 

t In w'hat way Mermlach was regarded as the renewer of the 
gods is uncertain ; the plirase nin} refer simply to the ‘cai»tive- 
vods,’ who had been 'Tiamut’s helpers in the fight with her. 
Ho is said to have visited them in prison and comforted them, 
apparently with the promise of ultimate release. 

t Probably a term of affectiou for a beloved wife, os in Heb. 
(cf. Ca 4'* 11 ‘ bride ’), etc. 

§ Camj)bell Thompson, Late BahylDixian Letters, 1906, No. 40. 
The text is not certain in some places. 

W CuneiJorw Texts from liabyIonian Tablets, xvL, plates 26 
and 81. See also pi. 36 : iami itinniMi M dlddi, ‘ the plant of a 
woman who is not to bear'; and pi. 27; 6am mui 6a-tur (or, 
plant of the serpent of conception,’ or ‘ of the fetus.’ 
^ See Jensen, * Mythen und Epen * (Assj/r. Bibliothek, vol. vi.), 
p. 108 ff. 


Atnrpi, or, as Jensen * reads the name, Atar-hasis 
(the Chaldman Noah, if this bo correct). Ap))arently 
the mother-goddess, Malj or Mami (ZCi-panttum, 
the spouse of Merodach), after uttering her incan¬ 
tation, threw down clay, and detached therefrom 
14 piece.s, laying 7 to the right and 7 to the left, 
placing a brick or tile between. Then, seemingly, 
she called out, ‘ Women, husbands ! ’ There were 
7 and 7 fetus (representatives of future living 
things)—7 were made male, and 7 female—fate 
forme<l (each) fetus. ‘ Forms of human beings Mami 
shaped tliem.’ In the house of the undelivered 
woman about to l^ar, a brick was to be placed for 
7 days, for the protectres.s (?) of the house, Mah, 
the spouse Mami. They (apparently the fetus) 
were to become swarms (?), and there was to be joy 
in the house of the undelivered woman. When 
the woman about to hear brought forth, the 
mother of the child was expected to witiihold (?) 
(her).self. Two mutilated line.s follow containing 
the wrmis zikaru, ‘male,’ and cLli-. . , probably 
part of Hlitu (-ti, -ta), ‘ puie,’sugge.sting that she 
was to keej> from men, ami purify lierself. This 
text being exceedingly •iifhciilt, there is much 
therein which is tlonhtful, hut the words which 
arc certain make it a valuable contribution to the 
subject of the ritual attending hirtlis in Babylonia. 
It is not im|>licd in this inscription that images of 
cliildren were made when tlie birth of a child was 
expected, hut the brick, which is referred to, was 
probably regarded as sufHcient. It would seem 
to have typified tlie building up of the house or 
family. 

Tablets of late date show that the hour of birth 
was carefully noted, and celestial observation.s were 
made for the purpose of casting the horoscope, if 
the child was a male ; and, probably, other cere¬ 
monies followed. If a conclusion may he drawn 
from the tablet K 1285, it would seem that, at 
least in the case of the children of people of note, 
certain ceremonies took place in the temple of 
Istar, and also, perhaps, at tlie fanes of other 
deities; 

‘ Young waat thou, AftAur-banl-ftpU, whom I (Nebo) left unto 
the <^ueeri of Nineveh : 

A suckling wast thou, AisAur-hani-,\pIi, whom I satisfied on 
the lap of the (^ueen of Nineveh ; 

The fullness of the teats which are placed in thy mouth, 
twain thou suckest, twain thou iircsaest to thy face.’f 

The exj)res.sion, ‘ Queen of Nineveh,’ has the 
determinative for divinity before it, showing that 
the personage intended is none other than Istar, 
the patron of that city. The third line of the 
extract lias the verbs in tlie present tense, prob¬ 
ably to give the phrase greater vividness. 

Naturally certain days of the month, ami prob¬ 
ably certain months of the year, were regarded 
as especially lucky for births. At the time of 
the dynasty of Babylon (alxmt 2(K)0 years H.C.), 
such names as ‘ the son of the 20th day (Mdr-dmi- 
(^srd)i\\o met with ; and from a student’s exercise- 
tablet of late date, we learn that the 20tli was 
the festival of the sun-god, not because, according 
to the Calendar in the British Museum,t eclinses 
could then take place (the days quoted are the ‘20th 
of Sivan, tlie 20th of Tishri, and the 20th of 
Cliislev, the common exjuession, antalu ilu ^atnaS, 
‘eclipse of the sun,’ being used), but probably 
hecnu.se, after the cclii)se, the sun was regarded a.s 
shining victoriously. Ulidda (Elulda — ElulcRtis), 
‘he of the month Eliil,’ ami 'fehetda, ‘he of the 
month Tehet,’ are also found ; hut though this, 
to all appearance, records the month of the 

•Jensen, ‘Mythen und Epen,' p. 287 ; notes thereon, pp 
643-648. 

1 S. A. Strong in the Transactions of the 9th Interna 
tional Congress of Orientalints, London, 1893, vol. li. pp, 203, 
205, 206. (^His translation differs somewhat from the above,' 
but not on essential points.) 

t WAI, vol. V. j>lateM 48 and 49. 
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bearer’s birth, it is doubtful whether any lucky | 
omen was attached thereto. 

As may be gathered from the reference to fate 
forming each fetus, the Babylonians seem to have 
believed that the sexes were foreordained by the 
gods, who were the ‘makers of fate.’ A disturbing 
element probably existed in the influence of 
Tiamat, the spirit of confusion, and on this account 
they believed also that there was nothing abso¬ 
lutely constant in nature, and that the species 
could change, so that a woman, or a sheep, might 
bring forth a lion, etc., and infants might have 
parts of the body like those of animals, such as 
the eye of a boar, the ear of a lion, etc. To all 
these departures from the normal, omens were 
attached ; and in all proVjability they were re¬ 
garded as being sent by the gods for the informa¬ 
tion or the warning of men. 'riie following will 
give some idea of the nature of these forecasts: 

‘ If a woman has hroui^ht fortli, and there is the tar of a lion, 
there will he a powerful kin^ in the lainl. 

If a woman has hrm^^,'ht forth, ami its rijfht ear does not 
exist, the life of the priiiee will he lon^'.* 

If a woman has l)rou<;ht forth, and its ri^ht ear Is small, the 
house of the man will l>e destroyed. 

If a woman has hrouj'ht forth, and from the first his head 
filled with i;rey hairs, the life of the prince will he li>n;,'.* 

If a wom.Mi has brought forth 2 males, there will he hardship 
In the land, etc. 

If a woman has brought forth twins for the second time, 
that country will he destroyed. 

If a cow has brought forth 3, and (they are) 2 male and 1 
female, hardshi}) of a year—the harvest will not prosper.'! 

These omens are exceedingly numerous, and 
often very difliciilt to translntc. 

Litiratdrb.—T he literature has been given in the foot-notes. 

T. G. 1 ’INCUES. 

BIRTH (Celtic).—The data concerning the 
birth rites of the pagan Celts are lamentably 
scanty. Aristotle (PolUtra, vii. xv. [xvii.] 2) 
record.s that ‘ many of the barbarians have the 
custom either of plunging their newborn children 
(dTrojSdLTTTeti/ rh. yiyud/xeva) into a cold river, or of 
putting on them scanty covenng, as among the 
C^dts.’ The Emperor Julian niRtea {0ratio?}e.s, ii.) 
that with the (.'elts (thougli with him this may 
mean the Germans) the father placed his new¬ 
born child on a shield, which was put in the Uhine. 
If the c.hihl was l(‘gitimate, the shield would float, 
hut otlierwise it would sink, thus atlording a test 
of the tidclity of the mother to her husband. The 
only other passage which seems to hear upon the 
hirth-rite.s of the Continental Celts i.H the curious 
statement of Strabo (p. 165), that among the Celts, 
as among the Thracians and Scythians, ‘ the 
women tliemselves, after giving birth, go on with 
agriculture and also tend their Inisbands, putting 
them to l>ed in their own steads.’ This implies the 
couvade (above, p. 635*) ; hut this custom is re¬ 
ported in Europe only of the Corsicans (Diodorus 
Siculus, V. 14)“a fact which would seem to imply 
a confusion on the ])art of Straho between the 
Celts and the Iberians, a race entirely difl’erent 
ethnologically (cf. Schrader, Reallexikon dcr in<h- 
ger?n. Altertumskmide, Stra.sshurg, 1901, p. 347 f. 
Hirt, Ijidogennaneuy Strasshurg, 1905-7, p. 717 f. 
in favour of the Celtic explanation, Julnan, Re 
cherches sur la religion ga?doise^ Bordeaux, 1903 
p. 64 f.). At the same time, it should be notei 
that, whatever its racial origin, tlie couvade ex¬ 
isted, at least in clear reminiscence, to a late 
period in Provence, os is shown by the Picard 
romance of Aucassin et Nicolette (probably early 
13th cent.), ch. 39. Another apparent survival of 
ancient custom is reconled from a 14th cent, 
source by Ploss {Das Weiby Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70) 
to the effect that no woman was allowed to give 

• Lit * the davi of the prince will be old.' 

t From WAI 11. pi. 66, No. 1. obv. lines 1, 2, 4, rev. line 
Bolesier, DocumerUs relat\f$ aux presagei, Paris, 1894-99, 
116. verso 11, p. 116, 19; and B.M. toblet K 78, U. 2-8. 


lirth to a child on certain islands in the mouth of 
the Loire, but when her time approached was sent 
to the mainland or placed in a boat in the river 
until the child was born. Herein, as Plo.ss notes, 
we may have a reminiscence of an island, sacred 
to * Dionysus,’ at the mouth of the Loire (described 
by Strabo, p. 198), where only women dwelt, all 
sexual intercourse (which, like birth, would thus 
be ceremonially impure in Celtic religion) being 
held on the mainland (but cf. \>ch)w, p. 692 f.). 

The pagan Iri.sii material on birth-rites is still 
more meagre. According to Stowe MS, No. 992 
(ed. and tr. Meyer, RCel vi. 173(1'.), Ness, when 
about to become the mother of Concobar, ‘ went 
to the meadow that was on the bank of the river 
Concobar. There she sat her down on a flagstone 
{nos/uirim iartini J'or in lice vloichlh i) that wiia on 
the brink of the river. So there came the pangs 
of childl»irth upon her.’ Too much must not, how¬ 
ever, be drawn from this, for the (J6ir Anii\(t?}ny 
213 (ed. and tr. Stokes, in Stokes and Wiiidi.sch, 
Irisrhr Texte, Leipzig, 1880-1965, iii.), states that 
a hand of girls {inghenraidh) kept watch round a 
pro.spective mother. After the birth had taken 
place, the motlier ‘ waited for a lucky hour for the 
child ’ {ib. 273), i.e. probably for the casting of the 
horoscope, etc. 'I'lius the Druid Catlifaidli ob¬ 
served omens fr<jni the stars, the clouds, and the 
age of tin; moon immediately after the birth of 
Dcirdre (Hyde, in Zeit. f. kr.lt. Rhilologie^ ii. 143). 
In the case of the infant who afterwards became 
the hero (.’onall Cernach, ‘Druids came to baptize 
the child in(o heathen baptism, and they sang 
the heathen baptism [chansat an ?iihaitliis ngeint' 
lidht) over the little child ’ {Coir Anmann^ 251). 

Literatcrb.—J ullian, Recherches giir la religion (jauloit<e, 
Bordeaux, 19U3, p. 04 f.; Dottin, Manual pour servir u I'etude 
de I’anluiuiU celtiqtie, Paris, 1906, pp. Ill, 143 f. 

l.ouis H. Guay. 

BIRTH (Chinese).—The customs whicli are 
observed in China, in connexion with child-birth, 
diller widely in the various portions (.)f the 
Em)>ire, anJ it would he almost as ditlicult to 
dese.rihe tliom in general terms as to include in 
one article ‘ Birth customs in Euro|»e. 

Many of these customs are signilicant of re¬ 
ligious preconceptions, thougli it is not always 
po.s.sihle to trace the connexion, owing to the 
gradual deflexion from the ancient usage ; and 
modern exiflanations tend to emphasize the plij^sical 
henelits wliitfli are suppose.tl to accrue from these 
observances. 

It should he remembered that the elaborate 
preparations which are made previous to birth 
are intended to secure not only a hap\)y issue to 
the anxious crisis — the safety of the child and 
mother—but their first and primary purpose is 
to prevent the awful contingency of death before 
delivery, which would involve the mother in end¬ 
less torments in the ‘Lake of Blood,’ which is 
the special department of the under-world reserved 
for such unfortunates. From this point of view, 
therefore, the anxious care which surrounds the 
hirth-charnlier may be said to be replete with 
religious significance. 

A month previous to the expected date of birth, 
the bride’s mother, or other near relative on that 
side of the house, is expected to arrive with the 
accustomed gifts, and perform the office known 
as ‘undoing the fa.stening.’ The gifts include 
eatables, various articles of clothing required by 
the expected arrival (in the South, it seems, no 
provision of this kind is made), and tonics for the 
mother with a view to producing a quiet and 
successful parturition. Cnarms from the neigh¬ 
bouring temple are sometimes procured to fasten 
on the baby’s body as soon as born, for the 
event is supposed to be attended by hosts ol 
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Bpirits with malicious ilesigns upou both inothe: 
and child. 

As soon as tlie birth-panj^s be^^in to be felt, th 
female members of the family hasten to ligh 
candles and burn incense before the anee^-tra 
tablets, in the little shrine over the main partilioi 
of the entrance hall, and also in front of tlr 
‘god of wealth’ and the ‘kitchen god,’ ollerin 
0 xtein[)ore prayers, as no settled form is jnovide' 
for the oc<‘asiori, and taking vows of future dce<l 
of merit in the event of a favourable response--am 
all with a view to securing tlie assistance of th, 

' birth-speeding goddess,’ who is suppose«l to hav( 
the orderin*^ of such atlairs. The midwife is ai 
the same time summoned, togetlier with otbe 
assistants, whose otlice it is to *<dasp the waist’ o 
the ex[)ectant mother, who is maintained in a 
sitting ))Osture tiiroiighout the ordeal, and is 
encouraged to drink a brew of dried ‘ longan ’ 
fruit and thin gouel to sustain her, together 
with certain medical notions whicli are held to be 
very ellicacious. Keil candles are liglited in the 
chamber, as for a we<lding, and all words of ill 
omen are carefully omitted—the idea being tin 
ostentation of a cheerful conlidence, and the avoid 
ance of any .suggestion of ill or fear. 

As soon os tlie child is Ixuii, a messenger is de¬ 
spatched to the nearest lake or pond to procure a 
small ouantity of water, w'hicli is then heate<l for 
the hauy’s lii st hath. (The batli is in some p!a<‘e> 
postpoueil till the 3rd day ; in the farther North it 
IS generally omitted, and a little oil dabbed on 
the lK)dy instead.) The use of such water is said 
to ensure that the eliild, when he grows up, will 
become an expert tisheriuan. After the hath the 
child’.s body is rublied dry with alum (in some 
places a raw egg is apj)lied). A pad of froh cot ton- 
wool is placed over the navel, and tlie umhilicjil 
cord, which is cut at about a foot’s length from the 
body, is rolled up and tightly bound, the long eml 
sloughing away in about a week. 'I'lie infant’s 
clothes are then put on, in sliape like the robes 
of a 13utldliist honze^ or monk, probably with a 
view' to deceiving the malignant spirits. (In the 
South, old garments warm from the weaver’s body 
are put round the child in lieu of bahy-elothes.) 
The male and female ‘ piardians of the Ixai ’ are 
then respectfully ‘ worshippeil.’ The placenta and 
its attachment are placed in a buttle, liermetically 
sealed, and put under the bedstead, or some¬ 
times disj) 08 e(l of for the manufacture of pills. 

No food is given to the infant during tlie first 
tw'enty-four hours, but at the end of this period 
three tea-spoonfuls of a Ihpiid conipounded of 
materials rcjiresenting the five flavours—salt, f-our, 
bitter, pungent, and sweet.—arc administereil 
before the first drop of milk is allowed. The 
infant is not suiiposed to sample its owui mother’s 
milk until it has first been 8upi)lied from another 
liouseliold, w'liere a baby of the oi)posite sex is 
l>eing reared. A bowlful of this milk i.s obtained, 
and artificially warmed before being given to tlie 
eliild. A second bath is sometimes administered 
on the 3rd day, and a great number of articles 
are presented to neighbours and friends, each 
symbolical of some good wish, and duck-eggs 
dyed red are also sent, w ith the i(h;a of advertising 
the fact of birth. 

At the end of the first month the elaborate 
i-cremonial of head-shaving takes place, and the 
various gods are ‘ invited,’ i.e. by ofierings of food, 
lighted candles, fireworks, etc. The baby-hair is 
shaved off w ith the exception of a little spot over 
the fontanel, which is allowed to grow' and is called 
(he ‘filial lock.’ In the afternoon the ancestors 
are ‘worshijiped,’ and then folIow^s a feast to 
w'hich the neighbours and others are invited, 
each guest arriving arm«;d w'ith some gift, generally 


some object of superstitious use, such as silvei 
necklets or bangles, w hieli are supposed to moor 
the infant in the harbour of life, in view of the 
terrible nnirtality which prevails amongst young 
children in China. The child is sometimes taken 
out for an airing on this da}', dressed in all tlie 
finery w'hicli can be imposed upon him, with 
amulets and <*harms to protect him from evil 
influences—a row- of silver-gilt genii upon hi.s 
bonnet, or perhaps a bright mirror to waru of! tlie 
evil eye. In some of the country di.siriets ho is 
plaeetf in a boat and subjected to violent rocking, 
to accustom him to the motion, or he is carried 
over a bridge in the hope that he may liave a 
‘rise ill life,’ and also l>e able to keep his head 
when high promotion comes. 

On the fortieth day the motlier goes to tlietemi>lc 
to offer incense (in some places, in the ease of a 
boy being born, she goes on the 30tb day), and 
to acknowledge tlie good hand of tlie gods in her 
safe tlelivery and Imppy fortnno. 

Litkkatcuk. — Dyer Ball, Thitnjn Chinesf'^, Lend. 1900; 
Woiueu’s Conference in China on Home Life of Chinese Woun'n. 

W. Gii.BKH'r WalshK. 

BIRTH (Egyptian). —A tale dating from the end 
of the Mhldle Kingdom relates how- the wife of 
the priest of Ue in a local temi>le gave birth to 
tluce sons destined to be kings of Egyjit. Four 
gothlesses, Isis, Neplithys, HAki the frog- 

goddess, consort of Khnum), and Nfeskh6ni (see 
below), oflieiate<l as midwives, having disguised 
themselves a.s strolling dancers, whilo Khnum 
acccmipanied them as baggage earrier. ’fhey ae- 
•epted a busliel of barley for their services ; 
and the motlier, we are told, w'as purified for 
14 days (‘Le roi Khoufoui ot les magiciens,’ in 
Maspero’s Ofutcspopnl. dc <incicnne}, 1882, 

f)p. 30-40; Petrie, kyyp. Talcs, 1805, i. 3311'.). At 
Deir el-Bahari is pictured the divine birth of Queen 
llatshepsut amiust a crowd of deitie.s of birth, 
food, fortune, etc. (Naville, Deir tl Bahari, 1808- 
1901, iii., plates xlvii.-lv.), and at Luxor that of 
Amenhotep III. (Champollion, Monutnens, 1825, 
pi. cccxl.-xli. ; Gayet, Temple de Louxor, pi. Ixv.}. 

The name of MeskhOni, the goddess perhaps of 
female functions, is generally characterized by a 
hriek, referring to that w liicb supported the motlier, 

>r on w hich the child was laid. In Ex P®, where 
ate Egyptian customs may lie reflected, tlie 
Hebrew w'omen are represented as delivered on 
‘stones,’ i.c, bricks (?) (cf. Spiegelberg, Rand- 
glosscv z. ATf p. 19); and the Coptic Apocalypse 
of Elias (4th cent. A.D., ed. Steindorfl) still refers 
o tlie ‘birth-stool’ as ‘the brick.’ A wooden 
ouch i.s also figured early as the ‘determinative’ 

3f MeskhOni as w'cll as in the birth scenes, and 
robably among the wealthy the brick liad only 
•eremonial importance. The word t6bi, ‘brick,’ is 
ominiiie, and the birth-brick, figured wdtli the 
leml of a godde.ss, is present in detailed illustra- 
ions of the Psychostasia; in the Papyrus of Ani 
Brit. Mus,, ed. Budge) it is accompanied by Sbai 
he god of Fate and the goddesse.s MeskhOni and 
'>mdti {Rnn't, ‘the Nurse’); in that of Aiihai 
Brit. Mus., ed. Budpe) two bricks wdth female 
leads are named Sliai (masc.) and Errnfiti res])ec* 
-ively. In a funerary papyrus at Edinburgh of 
he year 11-10 B.C. the aeceased is stated to have 
jompleted the years which Thoth wrote upon 
lis nirth-brick (Brugsch, RhxncVs Zwei bilinguc 
Papyri^ 1865); and in tlie Westcar Papyrus, quoted 
il)ove, it is MeskhOni who approaclies each child 
aid on its brick-cradle and pronounces its destiny. 

In stories dating from the New Kingdom, the 
lathors, seven in number in one text, pronounce 
he destiny ; these may include the birth-goddesses 
Iready mentioned (Maspero, I.c. p. 61). Uoro- 
copes have not been traced with certainty in 
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Egypt before the Roman age; but some traditions 
assigned to Egypt the invention of the art, and 
there are star tanles in two of the royal tombs of 
the New Kingdom at 'I'liebes which may have been 
horoscopes (l^etrie, History, vol. iii.). The day of 
birth was a day of rejoicing, but nothing is known 
of ceremonies for it. Circumcision of the child 
was not performed before jiuberty. A collection 
of gymrcological prescriptions for medical, not 
surgical, treatment dates from the Xllth Dyn. 
(Gntlith, Kahun Papyri) ; and receipts for ascer¬ 
taining concej>tion and determining the sex or the 
vitality of the infant to be born are found in the 
Ebers Papyrus, in a Berlin text published by 
Brngsch, and in the London and l^eyden Magical 
Pa])yrus of the 3rd cent. A.D. (Grifiith and Thomp¬ 
son). Erinan has published a collection of spells 
for the nursery {Aciubcrsjiriicht fur Mutter und 
Kindj Berlin, 1901). The word misi, ‘ to bear,’ is 

written ^ , properly three jackals’ tails or skins 
made into a lly-tlap, the name of which had this 
sound ; but possibly it was a birth amulet, for in 
modern Nubia dead jackals laid above the door 
of the house are considered to protect women from 
miscarriage, etc. (Blackman, in Man, 1909, p. 10). 

l.iTKRATuax.—-See the references throughout the article. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

BIRTH (Finns and Lapps). — The only im¬ 
portant rites connected with birth among the 
Finns and I^pps are those purificatory ceremonies 
which belong to what may be called a form of 
baptism (see also Baptism, p. 372*). The existence 
of a non-ecclesiastical form of infant baptism 
among the Lapps is witnessed to by Norwegian 
missionaries oi the 18th century. The fullest 
description of this ceremony i.s found in E. J. 
.Jessen’s ‘ Afhandling om de norske Finners og 
Lappers Hedenske Religion,’ pp. 33-42 (i)rinted 
as an Appendix to Knud Leem’s Bcskrirctse over 
Finmarkens Lapper, 1767 ; cf. also ib. pp. 495- 
497). After the child was brought home from the 
official baptism in church, where it had received 
H Norwegian name, it could not be washed or 
brought into contact in any way with water until 
it was baptized anew with a Lapp name {same' 
nnbma). The pregnant mother, who had placed 
herself under the protection of th^sarakka (‘creator 
woman ’), had had the name revealed to her by a 
<lecea.sed per.sou in a dream, or she had been in¬ 
formed, by means of the maLUc drum, which of the 
deceased meant to come to life again in the child. 
The baptism was not administered by the magician 
but by a woman, usually the mother herself. The 
.so-called risem.-e.dne (‘ twig-mother’), who must not 
have acted as Christian godmother {Christ-edne), 
presented the child with a ring or plate of brass 
{nabma-skiello), which was thrown into the bap¬ 
tismal water. After the ceremony this piece of 
brass was placed iijjon the child to be worn as a 
talisman—in the ca.se of a sou, under the arm ; in 
the case of a daughter, upon the breast. Before 
the baptism both the child and the water ivere 
dedicated to the sarakka. Baptism with the Lapp 
name was regarded as one of the tw'o sacraments 
of the sarakka. 

This baptism, which was resorted to in order to 
secure happine.s8 and good health for the child, 
often proved insufficient. If the child fell sick or 
cried a ^eat deal, it was once more re-baptized 
and received a new name, the so-called udde- or 
adde-nabma, or saivo-nabma (‘ under-world name ’). 
This fresh bestowal of baptismal names might be 
repeated again and again in case of sickness, even 
in later years. It, too, w'as administered by a 
woman, the laugo-edne (‘wash-mother’), with 
almost the same ceremonies as the other. 

Worm water was poured into a trough, and two 


birch twig.s—one in its natural condition, the other 
bent into a ring—were laid in it. At the same 
time the child was thii.s addressed : ‘Thou shalt be 
as fertile, sound, and strong as the birch from w hich 
this tAvig wa.s taken.’ Then the cojiper (or silver) 
talisman was cast into the water, with the words: 

‘ I cast the nabnia-skidlo into the w ater, to wash 
thee; be as melodious and fair as this brass (or 
silver).’ Then came the formula : ‘ 1 baptize thee 
with a new name, N.N. Thou shalt thrive better 
from this water, of which w^e make thee a partaker, 
than from the water w'herew'itli the priest baptized 
thee. 1 call thee up by ba]>tism, (k'ceased N.N. 
Thou shalt now rise again to life and health, and 
ref-eive new limbs. Tliou, child, shalt have the 
same happiness and joy which the deceased enjoyed 
in thi.s world.’ As she uttered these words, the 
baj)tizer poured w ater tliree times on the head of 
the child, and then washed its w liole body. Finally 
she said : ‘ Now art thou baptized aade-nahma, 
w ith the name of the deceased, and I will see that 
w'ith this name thou w'ilt enjoy good health.’ 

In the so-called N;iro MS of o, Kandulf, published 
by J. Qvigstad {Del Kgl. norske Viarnskabert 
Selskahs Skrifter, 1903, N^o. 1, pp. 53-.55), tliere is 
mention only of a species of Lapp baptism which 
was administered immediately after the church 
baptism, or at latest wuthin half a year, in cases 
w'here the child fell sick. In this baptism the 
child received a new name, ude-nemo. The 
ceremony was performed on a Thursday, in the name 
of the three chief Lapp gods, borrowed from the 
Scandinavians, namely, Hora-Callesi^XXxor), Waral- 
den-Olnuxy (Freyr), and Bieka-Galles (Njordr). 
There was a thrice repeated pouring of water on 
the child. According to a supplementary note by 
J. Kihlal, the child was bantized in the name of 
the Maylnien Radien (‘worla-ruler’). It is stated 
by S. Kihlal {Dct skandinaviske Litteraturselskabs 
iSkrifter, vi, 458 f.) that the name selected was that 
of the father or grandfather. 

Outside the spliere of Norw'egian Lapps, our only 
information concerns a formerly Lapp district in 
N. F'inland, and is to the ell’ect that among the 
Finn new settlers on the rivers Kemi and Ji, al)Out 
the year 1750, a re-baptisrn with a new name {uusi 
nimi-kaste) was not unknowm. As late as the year 
1803, a peasant, Erik Lampelaof Tcrvola, w ho had 
long been an invalid, is said to have caused himself 
to be re-baptized at Izak, and to have recovered 
(J. Fellm.an, Anteekningar under min idstelse i 
Lappmarken, ii. 51-52). 

That Lapp infant baptism is an imitation of the 
Christian ordinance is sufficiently proved by the 
existence among the Norwegian Lapps of a second 
vSixcrament of the sarakka, which is an imitation of 
the Eucharist. A similar ‘nature-w'onian,’ ‘cicat¬ 
rix,’ in magic songs of the Finn.s is a melanior- 
phosed form of the Virgin Mary; and in like 
manner the Radien (father, wife, child) on the 
magic drums of the Lapps stand for the Trinity 
in its popular-Catholic form. Another Christian 
feature of the ceremony is the thrice repeated 
pouring of w’ater. The use of a talisman of brass 
does not point to an original stage of Lapp civiliza¬ 
tion ; it is a case of borrowing from the neighbour¬ 
ing Scandinavians—a conclu.sion that is confirmed 
by the mention of the three [irinciual Scandinavian 
deities. The latter still .survived in the popular 
faith of the Lapps, and thcii- presence is in no way 
inconsistent wuth a borrow .ag of infant baptism 
during the Catholic period of Scandinavia. It is 
possilne, however, that l.api) infant baptism had al¬ 
ready been introduced by half-pagan Scandinavians. 

The baptism in question must be distingui.shed 
from the bestow'al upon the child of the name of 
an ancestor who w o-s supposed to come to life again 
in the child’s person. The determination of the 
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name by a revelation in a dream or by the oracle 
of the maj^ical drum is no doubt a iiriinitive Lapp 
custom. As late as 1534 the Finns under tlie 
dominion of Novgorod (the Chudes) had oracle 
men whom they summoned to give a newborn child 
its name—a ceremony which they performed ‘in 
their own peculiar way.’ The magician of the Finn- 
Ugrian Mountain Cheremisses adopts the following 
method in bestowing the name. Taking the child 
in his arms, as it is on the point of stTeaming, he 
begins a list of names, swaying the child to and fro 
as ne speaks; and that name which he happens to 
be uttering when tlie crying ceases is the one 
selected. The magician of the adjacent Chu- 
vasses—a h'inn-Turkish hybrid race—is called*to 
the child, and is received with tokens of the greatest 
respect by the domestics anfl the assembled guests, 
who with one voice express the desire that Tie will 
give the child a name of good omen. He takes a 
bowd of water in his hand, mutters certain words 
over it, and gives both the motlu'r and the child to 
drink. Then he works himself into an ecstasy, 
and at last bestows upon the child a name wliiith 
he professi^s to liave received by Divine revelation 
(see Julius Krolm, ^Suonicn s^ivun pakanallinen 
jumnlanpalvcluSy pp. 104, 109). 

Litbraturk.— be« the references throughout the article. 

Kaarlk Krohn. 

BIRTH (Greek and Roman). — i. Greek. 
Amongst the goddessi's to whom tlie Greek matron 
prayed in her throes, Kilciiliyia, Hera, and Artemis 
are the foremost (I’rellci-Kobert, Gr. Mythol. i. 
51 1 ff. ). After these come a number of otliers, e.g, 
the Hekate-like Eilioneiaof Argos, to whom a ilog 
was sacriliced to ensure an easy delivery (Pint. 
Qu. Rom. 52); Geiietyllis, who receive*! a like 
sacrifice (Hesyeh. $,v. ;cf. Rosoher, ii. 1270 ; Rohde, 
Psyrhe, ii.2, 1898, p. 81, 1); the Nymphs (Eur. KL 
625 f., cf. F. G. Ballentine, IlarvnrU Stud. xv. [1904] 
p. 74/r.). Superstitious ceremonies, originating 
from the idea of binding and unbinding, whose juii- 
pose was to ease the birth, and wliose age and origin 
cannot lie fixed, are mentioned by Pliny (//iV xxviii. 
33, 34, 42; cf. 59; see also Philologus, Ivii. [1898] 
p. 131). When the birth had ended happily, the 
women brought their clothes to Artemis as an 
oflering {Anth. Pal. vi. 271 ; schol. ad Gall. Hymn. 
i. 77); Artemis iirauronia also receive*! the clothes 
of women who b;i*l die*! in childbed (Eur. Iph. 
Tnur. 1465 fb), AVlien a child was Iwrn in Attica, 
if it was a boy, an olive-wreath was hung on the 
outer door ; if a girl, a woollen lillet was used, 
‘because of the spinning of wool’ (Hesyeh. s.v. 
aTl<pavov iK<plpeiy). This rationalistic explauati*)n 
must, of course, bi; discarded; the underlying 
artilicial difierentiation is to be regarded as com¬ 
paratively lale, if, indeed, Hesyehius’ words corre¬ 
spond to facts. At any rate, a wreath with a 
woollen fillet attached must be considered as the 
primary form.^ The lillet enhances tlie efl’ect of 
the wreath. The purpose of the wreath, which 
still hangs on the door at the amphidromia (.see 
below ; cf. Epliippos in A then. p. 370 0), is not, as 
Rohde (op. cit. 72, 1) and Samter (Familienfeste 
der Gr. nnd Rom. 87) sufijio.se, to lustrate the 
house, i.e. to cleanse it from impurity ; it is apotro- 
pieic : the luck which it brings drives away ill luck. 

1 he woman who is lying-in and the newbora 
babe require such protection, for they are w'eak. 

'1 he numerous amulets, with which it is the custom 
everywliere to deck small children, have the same 
purj)ose. And an olive-wreath is expressly men¬ 
tioned as one of the protectives given to Ion by 
his mother when she exposed him (Hlur. /on, 143:1, 
Kirchhottl. According to the belief of the Cora 
Indians, ‘ the dead would come and harm the (new- 
born) babe if (the father) did not fix branches of i 
the zapote*tree into the door (Preuss, ARW ix. i 


[19(^6] p. 466). Photius lays stress upon the 
apotropa'ic cliaracter of a similar rite (Lex. s.v. 
odfMvos)t wlien he relates that, while a child was 
oeing born, the house was painted with pitch from 
thorn-bushes, in order to drive away the evil 
spirits.* A custom in modern Greece may serve 
as an analogy ; newborn cliildren are rubbed with 
sacred oil in order to jirotect them (Wachsmuth, 
D. alte Grierhenland im Nenen, 79). 

On the fifth day after the birth, the so-cAlled 
amphidromia were celebrated (Plat. Thart. 160 E 
-f schol.; Harpocr.,Suid., Hesyeh, s.v.; Parcerniogr. 
ii. 278). Some one, probably the father (the false 
reading Tp^xoc<rai in schol. Plat. l.c. is exj)lHined 
by the preceding words ; cf. Premier, Hestia- Vesta^ 
54 n.), ran round the hearth with the child in his 
arms. Friends and relatives came, bringing pre¬ 
sents, esoecially polypi and cuttle-fish. The women 
who had assisted at the birth and had thereby 
become unclean (cf. Stciigid, Kultusalt.'^ 148) 
cleansed their han*ls on this day. Raiiquets were 
held (E))hi}»j)os in Athen. 370 1) ; Eul)ulos, ib. 65 G ); 
a sjiecial kind of bread was baked, if we can trust 
the incoherent record in the Rtym. Mag. s.v. ; a 
sacrilicc was probably among the celebrations 
(Plant. True. 423 f.). Perhaps the father *leciile*l 
on this day whether he wished to keep the child 
or to expose it (Plat. Thccrt. l.c.). Hesyehius 
records an important trait (s.v. diJoixLdfKptov '-rjjixai)) \ 
acconling to him the rite of miming ronmi the 
hearth was performed naked. This, too, is a ca-e 
of ritual nakeilness (cf. e.g. Deuhner, de Incuh. 
24; Aht, ‘Die Apologie des Apulejus,’ Religions- 
gesch. Vers, nnd Vnrarb. iv. 246, 1). 

Opinions reganling the meaning of runniii'^ 
ruumi the hearth are most divergent. The i*le.i 
of the <-l*‘arising influence of the fire must |»roh.*ihly 
be eliminated (Rohde, 72, 1); the interpretation 
as an ordeal (quoting Plato, /.c., m Iiosg simih^ can, 
however, not he urged, in view of the deei.-'ive 
data of antiijuarian literature), according to which 
the child originally lay in the fire during the 
amphidromia., is improhalde (Gruppe, lierl. philol. 
Work enschr. 1906, p. 11.38).t Accor*ling to some 
others, .Samter has given the correct explanation 
(FainUicnfeste^ 61), tiiat we find here an initiative 
rite, whieh places the child umier tlie protection of 
the *lomestic liearth. But this gives no reason for 
the running. Yet with this rite we seem to reach 
the lowest stratum of the rites celel)rated on this 
day. By a comparison with folklore parallels, S. 
\iGmnc\\(ihiltcst inythes et rr/lgio7)Ji*, 1908, i. 137 fl.) 
has renilerod it very jirohahle tliat this running 
round is to ensure tleet-footcdness for tlie child. 

In Esthonia the father of the child runs round the church, 
while the chiUl is bein^^ baptized inside, so that It may 
learn to run quickly. With this compare the custom noted by 
Wutfke (I), (lentsrhe Volksnbe.rtjl.^ 1»(K), p. 3!)()), In accordance 
with which, w’hcn returning from the clilistening, the young 
go<lfaliier takt^s the child when they arrive at the front door, 
and <piickly runs with it into the room to its mother. This is 
supj)fj.-,ed iq en.sure that the child will become swift (Branden- 
burg), or will learn walking eaii\ (East-J’russia). In Melanesia, 
magic, formula) promote the child’s walking an<l talking (A /ill' 

X. (iy()7J p. 30C). The ancient .Mexican festival of ear-piercing 
gives an Interesting analogy. Dining this fe.stival the children 
born within tlie lost tiiree years are led round a fire, and also 
lifted up high, so that they may grow tall. The (east is 
celebrate*! with a sacrilicie, a banquet an<l dance (Stoll, (ie- 
)icltlf‘chtylei}fn in d. Volkt’rfpycholoijie, 118). 

Reinach’s exphanation is very suitable to a people 
which gave its favourite hero the epithet irodtoK-rji 
(* swift-footed ’). The deri.^ive answer of Viirtheim 
(Mnemos. xxxiv. [1906] p. 73 Ih) is not to the point. 
Scenes illustrating the amphidromia do not exist 
in Greek art. 

On the tenth d^ after its birth the child re 
ceived its name. This day, too, was a festive one, 
celebrated with sacrifices and banquets for friemls 

* A very artificial explanation is given by Bobde, l.c., beesuM 
he understands It to be a Iuslraii\ c rite, 
t Cf. Qlotz, L'ordalie, 19U4, p. 105. 
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(Eur. El. 1126, fr. 2 Nauck*; Aristoph. Birds, 
494and 922 f. + scholl. ; Isanis, iii. 30. 70 ; Uemosth. 
xxxix. 20, 22 {^according to whom this festival 
signitied the official recognition of the child], 24, 
xl. 28, Iviii. 40 ; llarpokr. s.v. i^do^evo/jMvov and 
ivdtKd^oura^ ; Hesych. s.v. deKdrriv dvofjuip ; Silidos, 
S.V, dfx(pidp6ixia, SexdTTjp ^CTidaai and deKareOfip ; 
Bekker, Anerd. Gr, i. 237, 26). A cake called 
Xaplaiot was baked, and was given, among other 
things, as a pii/c for a women’s dance that was 
)eiformed on this day (Kubulos in Athen. 668 1)). 
besides the tenth day the .seventh was u.se<l for 
giving the name ([Aristot.] /list. An. vii. 12; 
IIar]>okr. s.v. ifidofitvoiupov; Hesych. s.v. f/iiSo/xat, 
cf. the i^d6/JLri as a children’s festival in Lucian, 
Pstudolog. 16). The day fixed for this festival has 
varied in dilVerent epochs and districts, whereas 
the ampfudromia were more important as being 
a Hjiecilically rcdigious custom, and therefore 
held to their lixed <lay. For, whenever these are 
said to have been celebrated on the 7th (Hesych. 

dpo/judfjLcpLop T^/xap) or 10th (schol. Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 757) day, or are brought into connexion 
with the name-giving (schol. Aristoph. l.c. ; schol. 
Plat. Thejct. 160 K ; Hesych. s.v. d/x0t5p<i/xia), this 
is doubtle.ss due to a blunder (cf. also Gruppe, 
Berl. philol. VVochenschr. 1906, p. 1137). ITie 
schol. to Aristoph. l.c. even commits the error of 
supposing a running round the child. (Similar 
mistakes occur elsewhere in our records; cf. e.g. 
the form rplx^vcai alxive, schol. Plat, l.c.) It is 
not warrantable to infer a coincidence of amphi- 
dromut and deKdrrj from Kur. El. 654 and 1126 
(Premier, Jlestia-Vesta, 54, 1), for 1. 654 cannot be 
forced into closer concord with 1. 1126. The un¬ 
certain notice about a sacrificial feast shortly 
after birth (Bekker, Anecd. Gr. i. 207, 13) probably 
refers to the deKdrrj. 

Besides the yiresents brought at the amphi- 
droinia, there were also so-callccl dTrrtjpia, gifts pre¬ 
sented to the child by those to whom it was shown 
for the first time (cf. JSpanheim and Schneider, 
ad Call. Hymn. iii. 74). Slaves also gave the 
newborn babe a present (Terence, Phonn. 47). 
Cen.sorinus {de Die Nat. 11, 7) mentions tlie cele¬ 
bration of the 40th day after the birth ns a Greek 
custom. Even in our time the 40th day is still 
celebrated (cf. Wachsmuth, op. cit. 73 f.). But 
this would seem traceable to Jewi.sh influence 
(Wachsmuth, op. cit. 74, 7). The rocking of the 
child in the XIkpop, which is explained as .symbolical 
by Mannhnrdt (d/y^/zoL Forsch., 1884, p. .369 f.) and 
Dieterich {Mutter Erde, 101 fl'.), inu.st be eliminated 
from the birth-rites. Not only is the sense of the 
action not clearly thought out, but for such an 
explanation the rocking must form part of .some 
rite, whi( h it does not. On the other hand, the 
fact that the babe was put into the XIkpop i.s easilj’^ 
explained, for it was the natural object to use ns a 
small child’s cot in a primitive household. 

2. Roman.—Roman women made ofl'erings to the 
Nymph Egeria (cf. the Greek custom) during 

{ )regnancy (Festus, p. 77, 10), to ensure an easy 
nrth. While the cliild was being born, Lucina 
and Diana (Tertull. de An. 39; August. Civ. Dei, 
iv. 11) or Niimeria (Varro, ap. Non. 352, 34) were 
called upon. A candle w^as lit (Tertull. ad Nat. 
ii. 11), 08 also in Greece in our day a candle burn¬ 
ing in the lying-in room has the pow er of repelling 
evil (Wachsmuth, op. cit. 79; cf. M. Vassitz, 
* Die Fackel in Kultus und Kunst der Griechen,’ 
Munchencr Diss., Belgrad, 1900, p. 75 f.). The 
bands with which the women w'ere bandaged were 
made near the image of some god, therefore prob¬ 
ably in a sanctuary (Tertull. de An. 39). 

when the woman had brought forth a child, 
three men had to stand round (circumirt) the 
threshold, beat it with a hatchet, then with the 


pestle of a mortar, and then sweep it (August. 
Civ. Dei, vi. 9). This is a clean.sing ceremony, 
which originally was intended to beat the im¬ 
purity caused by the birth (here felt as a concrete 
natter) out of the threshold, and to sweep it away. 
At a later period the ceremony was explained 
(Aug. l.c.) as a protection against Silvanus, 
w'ho, as a goblin or nightmare, might trouble the 
woman in childbed. In addition, tiiere were three 
special deities w'ho w^ere regarded as protectors of 
mother and newborn babe ; Intercidona (from infer- 
cidcre), Pilumnus (from pilum), Devorra (from 
deverrere) {ih.) an excellent example of the way 
in which gods grow out of rites. Pilumnus 
(together w ith Picumnus) even receives a .sacrificial 
meal {Icrius) in the bouse, in order to protect the 
woman in childbed (Varro, av. Serv. Verg. Aen. x. 
76, and oo. Non. 528, 15; cf. Wissowa, lieligiomind 
Kultus der Homer, 3.57, 1). In the same w'ay Juno 
w'a.s given a Icrlns, and Hercules a men^n, after 
the birt.li of a boy (Sei v. Verg. Eel. iv. 62) ; for a 
uletle, w«‘e,k a table was spread for Juno, according 
to l eiLiill. [de An. 39). On the last day of the week 
the Fata Scrihunda, were invokcMl (cf. Wi.ssowa, 
op. cit, 214). It is Di(^tcricb's merit to have 
(iraw'u our attention to the custom described by 
Augustine, (C’tu, Dei, iv. ll), accoi<ling to w hich the 
new'born babe was pl/u'ed upon the ground and 
then picked up again {Mutter Erde, 6 fl’.)—a custom 
which may be identical with the tollere ax snsciptrt 
by the father (Samter, op. cit. 62, 3. 4). Only, the 
signification of this wide-spread custom cannot be 
that the child is [ilaced under the protection of the 
earth as a goddess, but that the strength of the 
earth is to penetrate into the child and make it 
strong {e.g. Marcell. Empir. 32, 20), A rile w'hich 
beans some affinity to this consists in placing 
the child erect on the ground, thereby ensiinng 
its upright growth (V^arro, ap. Non. 528, 12; 
T’ertiill. de An. 39, cf. ad Nat. ii. 11 ; Varro, a.p. 
Non. 532, 18; August. Civ. Dei, iv. 21). As in 
Greece, .so also in Rome, wreaths were bung out- 
si<le tlie door (Juvenal, ix. 85). 

When tlie first week was over, the child was 
given its name on dies lustricus : boys on the 
9tli, girls on the 8tli day (Festus, p. 120, 19; Plut. 
Qu. K>nu. 102; Mecrob. i. 16, 36; see, further, 
Marquardt-.Mail,</. Ao/ucr, 1879, p. 83, 
6 ). NVe have no information ns to the lustrative 
ceremonies indicated in the name of the day. A 
sacrificial ollciing is recorded hy Tertull, {de Idol. 
16), W'ho also u.sos the appellation ‘ Nominalia’ for 
this day {l.c.). The dilference in the treatment of 
boys and of girls is perhaps originally due to the 
difl’erence of length of the ancient week, W'hich 
varied between seven and eight days (Mommsen, 
Eoin. Chronolog.'^ 22t<). 

Litkratcrk. — Chr. Petersen, ‘ Uber die Oebmtela^rgfeier 
bei <ten Orifchcn,' Jahrh. f. klass. Philol., Supid. B. ii. fl866J 
; Premier, Ilestia-i'etita (18G1), ;'>2 ff. ; Becker-Goll, 
Charikles {\b~'7 7i>), \\. ; Hermann-Bliminer, Privatalter- 

tuiner (ISb'J), 27s IT. ; Ussing’, Hrziehumj vud Cnterricht bei d. 
Gricch. tnui Pntn. (ISSs), 2Gff. ; Iwan Miiller, Privatalter- 
turner (1S93), 160 ff. ; Samter, FainilienJvKte d. Griech. tind 
pom. (1001) .‘SOff. ; Schomann-Lipsius, Altertumer, ii. (1902) 
.S9Uf. ; Darembere-Saglio, Diet, dee antvjuiU’g, i. 238 f.; 
Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1001 f. ; W. R. Patou, in CR xv'i. 290; 
Marquardt, Rom. tStautucerwaUung, iii.2(lSso) 11 ff. ; cf. Riess 
in pRiily-Wissowa, i. 91 f. L. DeUBNKR. 

BIRTH (Hindu, literary).—Birth, marriage, 
and death are the three most important events of 
the natural life ; and popular belief has surrounded 
them w'ith a number of ceremonies, which are 
designed to secure the accomiilishment of good 
wishes and to avert evil influence.s. The great 
advantage which students of Indian philology’ 
posse.ss, as compared with tlio.se of other philologies, 
consists in the almndam e of the materials at their 
di.sposal afl’onling precise and detailed information 
on all the ditt’erent branches of Indian culture. 
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The act« which accompany the events of the 
domestic life are described especially in the Orhya- 
sUtras, j)artiy in the Law-Jh)oks, or, as circum¬ 
stances require, in medical works. These books 
j)ossess all the greater interest for the history of 
civilization, in that the ceremonies which they 
describe go back in large part to a pre historic 
epoch, and are related to customs which are found 
in a most primitive stage of human develonment, 
and, on the other hand, have been partially pre- 
servetl in India down to the present day. Into all 
the details of these texts it is imj)OssibIe to enter. 
The facts which seem to be most noteworthy may 
here be summarized. 

The garbhdilhdna, ‘ the second marriage,’ the 
ceremony of consummation, whicli coriesj>onds to 
theputrii/d vit/hi ui the medical textsfjully, o/k cit. 
inf. p. 50), mark.s in all cases the initial stej). 
Although not usually referred to in the Grhya- 
s^iUra^, It is known to the Law-Books, and may be 
regarded as a universal practice. The ai)propriate 
time is /-fa, the days or rather the nights {for the 
daytime is excluded) from the beginning of men- 
strmition until the 16th day, with tlie exception of 
the first four, the 11th and 13th, and certain dates 
especially named, e.g. the time of new and full 
moon. Peculiar imnortaiice is attached t<* the 
selection of tlie nnk^otras. Yajnavalkya, for 
example (i. 80), directs that Magha and M'lila are 
to be avoi<Ied. (Jther texts, especially the astro¬ 
nomical, go still fui'ther, and <listinguish between 
constellations, the choice of which will be attended 
by complete or })artial suci^ess, or, on the other 
hand, followed by failure. Manu (iii. -lOfr.), and 
to the same ellect other texts {c..g. Yajnavalkya, 
i. 79), prescribe coliabitation on the even nights 
for the man who de.sires a son ; daughters are born 
as a consefiueuce of cohabitation on the uneven 
nights. Tlie same texts, clearly under the in¬ 
fluence of certain ancient teachers of physiology 
{Jolly, § 39, p. 51), represent the view that if the 
seminal fluiel preponderates, a boy will be born ; if 
the blood of menstruation is in excess, a female 
embryo is formed ; if there is an equipoise of power, 
the issue will be twins or even a ‘ not-man,’ ‘ im¬ 
potent ’ (Manu, iii. 49). Brhaspati shows how it is 
possible U) assist nature, and by the use of oily 
foods to increase the male seen. If other tlays 
than those named are chosen, e,q. the period after 
the j'tu ox the actual days oi menstruation, a 
penalty is incurred. 

'['he woman is impure during the first three ilays 
of the menses; she must avoid excessive food, 
laughter, or the sight of other men. Several texts, 
however, allow, on the appt;arance of the first ftu^ 
the use of garlands, scents, and betel-nuts. On the 
fourth day siie takes a bath, puts on clean clothes, 
and at his call am]tears adorned in the presence of 
her husband. Coliabitation is ett’ecteef in an en¬ 
closed spot, and is .subject, as regards the choice of 
place, to certain limitations. The Vi^’nnpurdna, 
for exami)Ie (iii. 11, 1711'.), excludes sacred places 
and cross-ro/uis. According to some authorities, 
a lamp should be kept burning, which is kindled 
by the woman at another light with the help of a 
small piece of wood, and may be extinguished only 
by her. The husband recites the text, ‘May 
V isuu prepare thy womb,’ lays aside the gold ring 
that he may be wearing on his forefinger, and 
cohabitation is completed while he repeats various 
sacred texts on the subiect, for the details of 
which reference is made by the Samskdraratna- 
inMa Uj the Panehasayaka and other work.s of the 
Kdnmidstra. The medical texts are still more 
precise in details than are those that describe the 
ntual. 

If this ceremony proves unsuccessful, recourse is 
had, according to the statement of the Grhyapari- 


A^/5<a(acollection supplementary to tXi^Gfhyasxitras)^ 
to an act that serves the puiqjose of driving off the 
obstructing pretns^ or spirits. This is the so-called 
ndrdyanahali, a kind of oflering to the departed 
spirits or demons, by which Vishnu is to ‘purify’ 
the preta ; or the preta that i.s supi)Osed to have 
as.sume<l the form of Vi^nn is propitiated. A 
ndgnbali, or oflering to snakes, is also to be made, 
which atones for sins committed against snakes in 
the present or former births (a deadly blow, etc.), 
and which is merely a second oflering to the deiul 
for those who conceived of the dea<l as existing 
in the form of snakes. 'I’lie putriyd-is(i, whicli 
Da.4.aratha, for examjile, caus(?s Ui be ofl'ci eil [llaghu- 
iHun.^a, x. 4), is different, and is designed to secure 
a son. It consi.sts, according to the Taittirhja- 
Sctmhifd, in the ])resentation of cakes to Agni 
Putravat and to India Putrin. 

The Purauas and other texts prescribe for t/ie 
time of pregnancy a large number of directions ft»r 
both husband and wife, which are partly of a die¬ 
tetic and partly of a superstitious nature. 'I'lius, 
for example, the woman must not bathe in water, 
or allow her hair to be loose, or lie with the head 
high or low, or speak wit hout aihling an auspicious 
word, etc. 'fhe Law-Book.s also, such as Vfijn.a- 
valkya (iii. 79), interj)ose with various regula¬ 
tions, making it a duty, for instance, to fulfil the 
wishes of the woman during this period, since 
otherwi.se the embryo would be exposed to injury. 

Of other observances which follow on concejjtion, 
the best known is the pufnsitvnna, the gener/uing 
of a male, Mhich takes jilace in the second, third, 
or even fourth month—as Panuskaia .say.s, ‘ before 
the child stirs’—and is tojissure the birth of a son. 
Here also, as elsewhere, the selection of the con¬ 
stellation exercises an inlluence on the rite. But 
a magical character is most clearly stamped im 
those usages whiidi give external expression to the 
wish, and .seek to iinxlify the course of events by 
means of spells. The lliranyakesins recite the 
text, ‘Thou art a bull,’ and place in the Inuid 
of the woman a barley-corn, witli two grains of 
mustard-seed,—in obvious imitation of the male 
generative organ,—add a drop of .sour milk, and 
cause the whole to be drunk as the ‘ generating of 
a male.’ Or a shoot of a Nyagrodha tree, hung 
on both .sides with fruit, a blade of Ku.sa gra.ss, or 
a twig of the same plant, are pulverized and placed 
by the husband or other near relative in the right 
nostril of the woman. Even entirely difl’erent 
objects may be emoloyed for the same purpose, as 
a silk worm or a chip from that side of the north¬ 
eastern .sacrificial post which is turned towards the 
lire. Tlie inhaling also of the smoke from the fire 
kindled with the lire-sticks (arnnis) is enjoineii 
Saniskdrni'ntnamdldy p. 815). 

A further ceremony, which jirecedea or follows 
the putm'avnruiy is the swKfnfonnayanay the paH- 
ing of the hair of the head, which is [lerformed on 
the woman when she bears her first child. Various 
utensils (in due order or at option) are nece.ssary 
for the purpose ; the quill of a porcupine furnished 
with three white sj)ots, and a branch of the Udum- 
bara tree or Ficus uidica, bearing an even number 
of unripe fruits, are prescribed by nil texts. The 
former served to trace the parting, the latter was 
as a rule tied afterwards to the woman. Players 
on the lute concluded the ceremony with songs; 
and among the.se, according to the statement of 
some texts (cf. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratury pp. 
43, 44), was to be found a verse giving the name of 
the native stream. The customs were clearly very 
diflcrcnt in the diflerent families. Gobhifa, for 
example, makes no mention of the lute-players, 
but represents Brahman women as sitting with the 
young wife, and addressing to her auspicious words, 
such as ‘ mother of heroes/ ‘ mother of living sons.’ 
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He enjoins also the cooking of rice and scsainum, 
upon wliich the woman has to look. She is asked, 
‘What do you see?* and answers, ‘ Uescendants.’ 
Many of these customs have not as yet received 
any ethnological illustration, and need to be ex¬ 
plained by coinjiari.son with the similaj practices of 
other peoples. 

The actual deliviiry take.s place in a separate 
house or room, into which the male members of 
the family have no right of entrance. At the 
door a lire is lighted to provide for ordinary ])ur- 
poses as well as to keep oil' evil spirits. liiranya- 
ke.4in (ii. 2, 8) directs tliat ;it the time of delivery 
a bowl of water should be placed at the woman .s 
head and a Tilryanti plant at her feet; and 
enjoins the perforinanc.e of variou.s ceremonies with 
the recitation of texts, one of which is actuallj' 
found in the Kigveda (v. 78, 79), to relieve and 
expedite the birth. Whether the several acts are 
due to a superstitious or to a medical motive is (iften 
diflicult to determine, owing to the close relation 
between jnedicine and magic. Dill'erent plants .are 
employed as embrocations or internal remedies ; 
others are merelj" hung up, or given to the woman 
for good luck ; and fruits with a name of m.asciiline 
irenuer are put into her hand. One text (cf. Sams- 
Kdraratnamdld^ p. 827) iirescribe.s a definite amount 
of sesamurn oil to be stirred from left to right 
with blades of Dflrvft gra.ss, a part given to the 
woman to drink, the rest poured on trie yoai, and 
the blades phu ed in her hair. The YantraprakCika 
ordaims for the time of delivery a diagram of nine 
(;om part merits, in which are entered from the 
N.E., N., N.W., etc., in succession the numbers 
8, 3, 4, etc. 

If the fietus is obstructed, a meilical prescription 
<cf. Jolly, l.c.) lays it down that the va^^ina is to be 
fumigated by means of the skin of a black snake 
or with certain plants, or a particular plant given 
into the woman’s hand. Various embrocations 
facilitate the coming away of the after-birth, and 
the same puri>ose is served al.so by a decoction in 
which has been steepe«i, as the most lairious medi¬ 
cine, the right ear torn from a living male as.s. 
Continual fumigations with oU’erin^ of .sesamurn 
and rice serve to drive away the evil spirits which 
at tliat time imperil the life of the woman and her 
newborn child. W’henever the attendants enter 
they must throw fn?sli fuel on the tire. The climax 
of lianger is reached on the sixth day, which up to 
the iiresent time in India is dedicated to the 
God<ie.s.s of the Sixth. Tliis day is especially 
perilous, because on it, or shortly after, the child i.s 
exposeil to tetanus through unskilful severing of 
the navel-cord (Jolly). The BCdatantra (quoted 
in the Sarhskdrarafnandild, p. 846) knows of 
more detailed regulations, intended to ward oft' or 
conciliate this Sastl and other hostile godde.s.se.s. 
It is prescribed tliat men with swords in their 
hands shall keep %vatch, women sinj^, lamps be 
kept burning, weajKms and clubs laid in the nouse 
of the woman, while the father repeats om and 
the vydhi'tis, etc. 

For the ncwhoi'n child ceremonies of ‘ anima¬ 
tion,* ‘ endowment with understanding,* ‘tendering 
of the breast,’ and ‘ naming ’ are observed. At the 
first the father must thrice exhale and inhale over 
the child, or whisper into Ids navel or right ear 
some texts relating to a long life. Brahmans are 
stationed towards the live directions of the heavens, 
and have to say in order prdiia, vydna, etc. 
Before this act tne boy is fed with a food com¬ 
pounded of butter, honey, and certain other 
materials. This last as well as the former ‘ani- 
uiation ’ are ceremonies which go back ♦/O a remote 
time, and, as Weber {Indische Streifen, 1868, iii. 170) 
and Speijer {Jdtakarma, p. 103) have sho^vn, are 
found also among other peoples. Hiranyak^in’s 


in.structions are to take gold, an axe and a stone, 
to hold the boy over them, and give expression to 
good wishes for his life. Kurtlier ceremonie.s are 
recognized by the medical text.s (Jolly, ‘Medicin,’ 
GIAP, § 43, p. 58). 

The endowment with understanding con.si.s'- in 
thrice whispering into tlie ear of the child the 
w'ords, ‘May the god ISavitr grant wi.sdom,* or an¬ 
other text, or the word varlL ; or in placing buttei 
in his moutli with a golden vessel, while reciting 
the text, ‘May Mitra-Varuna grant thee under¬ 
standing.’ 

The third ceremony is the first formal tender¬ 
ing of the breast, when the father lays the boy 
on the breast of the mother. The fourth is the 
important nd/rnakarana. On the giving of the 
name many peujdtis have laid great stre.ss (Brinton, 
lieiigions oj Primitive Peoples, 1897, p. 93 ft’. ; cf. 
al.so Kroll, ARW, viii. Suppl, p. 4911'.); and this 
i.s no less true of the Indians, who give explicit 
directions in the ritual and astronomical texts. 
The ceremony takes iilace usually on the tenth 
da 3 \ The phonetic value of the chief name is of 
great importance, and all minutia" demand atten¬ 
tion. The second name is an astronomical name, 
which may be formed by ilerivation by means of a 
suflix, or by simple masculine inllexion of the name 
of the constellation (Bhalguna, from Phalguni; 
Hillebrandt, Rituftllittcratur, § 15). See Name.S. 

Immediately alter the giving of the name, the 
woman ri.ses up, and this may therefore be re¬ 
garded ita the closing ceremony of the birth- 
ri tcs. 

I.ITBRATITRB.—S. C. Bosc, Tfte Hindoos as They are.'^, Cal 
ciitU, 18b3, p. 22 ff.; W. Crooke, PoyxUar Reliijion and 
Folk-Lore of Forlhern India, new ed., 2 voIb., London, 1898, 

I. 204, 277, the Hibliotfraphy in vol. ii. :c27 ff. ; A. Hillebrandt, 

‘ Rituallitteratur IndisL'he Opfer nnd /jiuber,’ Strasaburtf, 1897 
[(jrandriss der iiuioariachen PhiloiiKjie xind AUertumsktinde, 
iii. 2) ; J. Jolly, ‘ Ilecht und Sitte,’ Strossburg, 1896 [it. ii. 8), 
and ‘ Medicin,*^Strassbur^, 1901 [it. iii. 10); Monier Williams, 
lirdhmanisin and JJinduisyn*, London, 1891 ; F. S. Speijer, 
de Oerernonia apnd Indos, (jxux vocatur jdtakarnai, Lu;;dun. 
Batav., 1872; ‘ SaibBk.araratnamala,’ in AnanddSraxnasaxhskrta- 
granthdvati, Poona, 1899, 2 vols., which contain a collection of 
data from earlier and later sonreea, which have been larjfely 
drawn upon in the present article. The nri^Miial t«.Yt8 are 
translated in SBK, vols. xxix. xxx., ‘ Grhya-SQtra«,’ tr. by H. 
Oldenberjf and F. Max Muller ; vols. ii. xiv. ‘ Sacred Iaws of the 
Aryas,’ tr. by G. Biihler; vol. vii. ‘ Institutes of Vishnu,’ tr. by 

J. Jolly; vol. XXV. ‘ Manu,’ tr. by G. liiihler; vol. zxxilL 
* Minor Law-Books,* tr. by J. Jolly. 

A. Hillebrandt. 

BIRTH (Hindu, popular). — A Hindu woman, 
when the time of her delivery is at liand, lies in a 
room on the ground floor, on a cot which must be 
strung with hempen cord, and not with the cotton 
tape which is used for ordinary bcd.s. In the room 
is placed some iron article (iron bein^ a powerful 
averter of evil), and the woman lies with her head 
to the north or east, as do all Hindus, for the other 
cardinal points are dangerous. Should the delivery 
be delayed, it is believed that, in spate of the pre¬ 
cautions taken, the p>owers of evil are in the ascend 
ant, and, with a view to brining their working to 
nought, the lying-in woman is advised : (a) to sell 
that pmrt of the floor on which her cot stands, so 
that the evil spirits may be led to believe that they 
have to do with the purchaser (the midwife), who 
on account of her very low chaste is immune from 
evil ; (6) to call upon the name of the household 
god, or the family guru (spiritual guide), or of some 
sail (woman who lias immolated herself on the pvre 
of her husband) who is famous on account of her 
act of wifely devotion ; (c) to drink the water with 
which a charm, written by a Brahman, has been 
washed oil', or that in which the feet of her hus¬ 
band, her mother-in-law, or a young virgin have 
been washed; (t/) in regions in which rice forms 
the staple diet of the people, to step seven times 
over the rice-pounder, tliis oeing supposed to hasten 
labour. 
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In man^ cases there is bound on the belly of 
the lyiiifj-in woman a charm, written by a ‘ skilful 
man.’ This may be a double equilateral triangle, 
or a collection of magic words such as this : 


hrdni hr6m 

hr6m 

hrfim 

hrdm 

hrdm 

hrOm 

Name of the woman 
iH written here. 

klOm 

kldm 

kldm 

hrfim 

kOm 

kdm 


The above charm is so powerful, that, were it bound 
on the woman's loins, instead of on her belly, she 
would never be delivered ; so the present writer 
was assured. 

As soon a.s the child is born, it is placed in a 
grain-sifting tray, in which have been put cow- 
dung, ashe>, turmeric, and a few coins, and is 
sprinkled with water. If it be a man-child that 
has been born, a bras.s tray is beaten to scare away 
evil spirits ; and as this is never done on the birtli 
of a girl, whose sex protects her against evil, the 
men of the family know when a boy is born, and fire 
guns to show tludr joy. Until the placenta is ex¬ 
pelled, every one in the lying-in room must keep 
silence, lest the placenta again ascend into the 
womb. As soon as Llje after-birth is expelled, the 
child is washed with warm water, dried, and laid 
on the cot beside the mother, after tlic midwife has 
passed her little linger into its nostrils and anus, 
to widen these a[»ertures so that the ehild may not 
sufi'er frotu shortness of breath or constipation. 
The umbilical cord is tied in two places, about 4 cm. 
from the navel, and cut between these with an iron 
knife, or a strip of the outer skin of the bamboo, 
as stK)n as the placenta is expelled. 'I’lie i)lacenta 
is then put into a hole which has been ting in a 
corner of the room, and a tire is lighted on the spot 
and kej)t burning for four or five days. While the 
placenta is being disposed of, the head of the lying- 
in woman is liound up, and she is fumigated witli 
the smoke of the huriiing seeds of Carutn cojdirnm, 
which have been thrown on a brazier. This is placed 
under her cot, and is kej)t there, however hot the 
season of the year, for ten days. The doors and 
windows of tlie room are kept shut, ami light is 
given by an oil-dip lamp, wliicli is kept alight 
night and day. As the clothes soiled by the dis¬ 
charges inci<lental to delivery are not removed till 
the fourth or lifth day, the state of the atmosphere 
of the lying-in room, when the shade temperature 
is 41° C., may l»e guessed. The woman may drink 
only of a decoction of ginger, clove.s, and the seeds 
of Cnrurti copticuni and Uclirtcrcs isvra^ in which 
have been boiled .some cop[»er coins. The pot in 
w'hich the decoction is prepared is touched by seven 
boys if the infant be a noy, and by seven unmarried 
girls if it be a girl ; these children receive sweet¬ 
meats for their services. 

When the astrologer, to whom news of the birth 
has been conveyed, comes to the house, he takes 
the data on whiclj the calculation of the child’s 
horoscope is to be based, and fixes the time at 
which the infant is to be put to the breast for the 
first time, and that at which the mother niav be 
fed : for four days if she have borne a boy. ana for 
five if she have borne a girl, she will be allowed 
only sweetmeat balls made of coarse sugar, long 
epper, ginger, coco-nut, .saffron, gum acacia, etc. 
ler ordinary food she may not have, because dur¬ 
ing this {)criod the lo>v-caste midwife stays in the 
room with her. 

On the fourth or fifth day the soiled clothes are 
removed from the room and given to the washer¬ 
man to be washed. The mother and child are then 
bathed by the midwife in water in w hich the leaves 


of the Nim {Azadirachta indica) have been boiled, 
after which she takes some of the water in the 
hollow of her right hand, and waves it seven times, 
with the sun, round the head of the mother, in 
w hoso lap the child lies, and then throws the water 
aw^ay in the direction of the door of the room. In 
some castes this water-waving, which is designed 
to avert evil, is done only three times. Afterwards 
the mother sits on the cot, from which the soiled 
bedding has been removed, with the child in her 
lap, and ilrie.s her hair in the smoke of the seeds of 
Cnrunt coptiruin, wdiich have been throwm on the 
brazier : the hair is believed to be a favourite point 
of entrance of evil into the body. On this day all 
the earthen pots that are in the house are thrown 
away, and a feast is given, to which men of low 
caste are invited, a.s on the tenth day after a death 
{see Death [Hindu]). Of the food prei»areil for this 
fea.st the motlier is given a small quantity, and on 
the following <lay she rettirns to her ordinary diet, 
the midwife being diMuissed and her place taken 
by the barber’s wife, wdio does not live in the 
lying-in room, as the midwife ditl timing her term 
of office ; but the mother may not eat after .sunset, 
the time at which the influence of evil is mo.st to 
he feared, until thirty days have elapsed from the 
tlale of her dolivery. 

On the tenth day the astrologer brings the horo¬ 
scope of the child, and on it are put some blades of 
gra.ss, on w'hich are sprinkled a few drops of w ater, 
and then water with whicli turmeric has been mixed; 
tlien a few- grains of uncooketl rice are scattered on 
the horos<*()pe, and the name of the child is elioseri 
by the father from a few names, apj)iopriate to the 
time of birth, w hich the astrologer reails out. This 
name becomes tlio ceremonial na>ne of the child, 
whose ordinary name is that given to it by a cer¬ 
tain w’oman-membei of the family, w’hose relation¬ 
ship varies in ditlerent ea.stes. 

After the tenth day the family barber is sent 
round to aunounets the birth to fri(mds and rela¬ 
tives at a distance. He presents to those to w’h«>m 
he hears the nows sweetim'ats made of coarse sugar, 
clarilied huttcT, almonds, raisins, coco-rnit, etc., 
which have been prepared at tfie house in which 
the hirth took j)laee ; and it is taken to he a grave 
insult to omit to .semi the.se sweetmeats to any one 
who can claim the right to retieive Iheni. 

From the fourth or fifth day till the thirtieth »lay 
after the birth </f the child, it may he bathed only 
on Wedne.‘'day or Sunday ; on the other days of 
the week its body is anointed with sesamum oil. 
with which some castes mix tvvrmeric, which frtnn 
its colour is an averter of evil. 

I.,n KKAii'UK. — H. A. Ruse, ' Hindu Mirth < )l)Hervaijci,*» in the 
rurijaii,’ in JAl xxxvii. (I'.lUT) p. 220; W. D. Sutherland, 
ill MuHchener uied. \Vi)chen.^<:hTi/l, 1900; and the literature 
appended to the previous article. 

W. D. Sutherland. 

BIRTH (Jewish),—i. Biblical.—(1) Notions 
and practices siirronvdi'ng childbirth. — 'riie mys¬ 
tery of birth and procreation is eupberni.stically 
exiiressed in the Hi hie by ‘ knowing.’ ‘ And Adam 
knew F2ve his wife ; and she conceived, and bare 
Cain’(Un 4‘), is the first statement in the Bible re¬ 
garding conception and birth, though a little earlier 
the condition is laid dow n, ‘ I wdll greatly increa.se 
thy pain and thy conception ; in jiain thou shalt 
bring forth children ’ (Gn 3'®). Nothing further i.- 
found in the Bible as to the first stages of hurmin 
life, before it enters the world in a concrete form. 
Many speculations w ere rife at a later period about 
these stages, and legends have been handed down 
concerning the life of the child in the mother’s 
womb. The pains and pangs of travail are often re* 
ferred to by the prophets, and used in a figurative 
sense to express tne throes of a new" birth of nation!- 
and of the heavens. According to Ex H®*-, specially 
trained women assisted in childbirth, which took 
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lace on the birth-stool, on which the midwives 
ad to look, in order to ascertain whether the 
newborn babe was a male or a female. Moreover, 
we learn that the ‘ Hebrew wofnen are not as the 
Egyptian women; for they are lively, and are de¬ 
livered ere the midwife come unto them ’ (Ex 
Cases of difhcult and dangerous births are, however, 
also recorded in the Bible, in some of which the 
issue was fatal to the mother. Such wris the 
case with Kachel (Gn 35^'^), and with the wife of 
Phinolias, who died in giving birth to a son; for 
she heard, whilst in the throes of delivery, of the 
untimely death of her husband (1 S While 

still in the womb, children, according to Biblical 
tradition, were Injlieved to he fully con.scioiis: 
Jacob and Esau ‘struggled together within her’ 
(Gn 25”); and, when Tamar was delivered of 
twins, the children came out, not like Jacob 
holding the heel of Esau in his hand, but one 
put out his hand lirst, and then drew it hack, and 
then the brother came forth first ((in 38”**)- Other 
cases of irregular birth and their treatment will be 
dealt with later on. For it is neces.sary to follow 
up the references, as much as possible, in some his¬ 
torical order, treating the Biblical period practically 
as one for our purpose. 

(2) Fruitfulness a hlessinn. —To have a large 

family was (and is still) consiuered a great blessing. 
The very first blessing mentioned in connexion with 
the creation of man is : ‘Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth’ ((in l“); and the refer¬ 
ences throughout the Bible to this blessing of a 
large family and to the reverse — the misfortune 
of childlessness—are numerous. That woman is 
praised in the gates who has a large family, 
especially of son.s (Pr 31“), and the barren sits as 
a mourner in the midst of the festive gathering 
(1 S V). Rebecca, Rachel, and Leah, Hannah 
and Peninnah, and others are ca-ses in point. Bar¬ 
renness and widowhood stand on the same plane; 
both are objects of pity and commiseration. No 
wonder, therefore, that from the very beginning 
means weie sought to remove this reproach and to 
^et children. The dildd'im of Gn 30^^'’^* have been 
identified with mandra^ora, a fruit credited with 
Bpecific qualities for fruitfulness. But in the Bible 
tne belief is more prominent that, by means of 
prayer and intercession, barren women could obtain 
children. Isaac entreated the Lord on behalf of 
Rebecca, because she was barren (Gn When 

Rachel was angry with Jacob, he rei)lied : * Am I in 
God’s stead, who hath withheld from thee the fruit 
of the womb? ’ (Gn 30^); and later on (30”): ‘ And 
God remembered Rachel, and God hearkened unto 
her, and opened her womb.’ Similarly in the case 
of Hannah (1 S 1). The same agency could work 
also in the opposite direction, and close the womb 
of the once fruitful, and render them barren. 
So, when Abraham prayed to (Jod, ‘God healed 
Abimelech, and his wife, and his maidservants ; and 
they bare children. For the Lord had fast closed 
up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech ’ (Gn 
20”‘-). 

No other means are mentioned in the Bible for 
assisting women in obtaining children. Nor do we 
find remedies or precautions mentioned, or aught 
else, preceding the birth. The children were, no 
doubt, born on the floor of the house. The child 
lay first on the ground. Then it was washed in 
water, rubbed with salt, swathed in swaddling 
clothes, and given to the mother to be .suckled 
(Ezk 16*). Occasionally a wet nurse is mentioned 
in the Bible, like Deborah the nurse of Rebecca 
(Gn 35“), or the mother of Mo.ses, who was taken by 
the daughter of Pharaoh to suckle the child found 
in the river (Ex 2^'*). 

(3) Uncleanness of the mother, —The birth of a 
child made the mother unclean, in the first place, 


Jor seven days; and then, if it was a son, thirty- 
three days ; and if a daughter, sixty-six days. At 
Jie end of tliat period lustration or ])iirification took 
:)lace, and the woman brought an ottering to ttiC 
Temple (Lv 12'^'^*). 

(4) Primogeniture. —Although the mother is un¬ 
clean after giving birth, none of that uncleanness 
attaches to the newborn child. On the contrary, 
the lir-stborn, that which ‘ openeth the womb,’ is 
Kon.secrated to God, be it human, be it animal. 
The fir.stborn enjoyed sj)ecial privileges, and al¬ 
ready, in the patriarchal time, had the right of 
'eailer. He j)robably had also preference in in- 
leritance above the other members of the family 
cf. Jacob and Esau). In the last dispositions of 

Jacob (Gn 49), Reuben is deprived of his privi 
leges of primogeniture; and, although not expre.ssly 
stated, tlie <louble portion, which, according to the 
Mosaic legislation, was given to the lirstborn, is 
here given to do.seph. This is made evident in 
I Ch 6b The lirstborn at a certain time was in¬ 
vested with sacramental ligliis ; later on, his i)lace 
was taken by the Levite.s. The male lirstborn was 
originally the family priest. The dedication, as in 
the case of Samuel, was evidently to the service in 
the Temple. Traces of sacrilice of the lirstborn 
male, practised by the nations living in Ihilestine, 
are found in the nible, but were condemned by the 
Law. Since the J^ovites U)ok the place of the tirst- 
born, these were ‘ redeemed ’ at the completion of 
thirty days after birth (see art. Redemption). 
The succession to the throne and to the office of 
high priest went to the lirstborn, with the excep¬ 
tion of Solomon, who took the place of Adonijah 
(1 K !“*•)» and of Eleazar through the death of his 
elder brothers (Lv 10*'**). The priestly character 
of the lirstborn has to a certain extent been re¬ 
tained in the service of the Synagogue, where, in 
the absence of Levites, a tirstborn })iesent washes 
the hanils of the Kohanim (descendants of Aaron) 
before they ascend the rostrum in front of the Ark 
to bless the congregation. 

(5) Naming the mild.—-Aitetr indelinite period, 
ranging from one to three years, the child waa 
weaneu, and the occasion was celebrated by some 
jmblic festivities (Gn Ex 2*'*)- From the time 
of Abraham onwards the male child was circum¬ 
cised on the eighth day, but it is not clear from 
the Biblical account whether the name was given 
on that occasion. In many in.stances the name 
waa settled before the birth of the child, and had 
a syml)olical meaning ; and on other occasions it 
had a commemorative chfiracter, being connected 
with events at the birth. Examples of the former 
are Lsaac (Gn 21"), Immanuel (Is 7**), or Jezreel 
(Hos P); ofthelatter, the twelve sonsof Jacob—nay, 
liis own name and that of Esau, etc. Nowhere is a 
definite date mentioned for the giving of the name. 
Nor do we find, except in rarecases, achangeofname; 
e,g, when a king ascends the throne, his name is 
sometimes slightly or altogether changed. In the 
case of girls, names of animals are often taken as 
prototypes ; thus Rachel, Tamnr, //ipporah (‘lamb,’ 

‘ }>alin tree,* ‘ bird ’), in addition to other symbolical 
names. In later times, but still within the period 
covered by the Bible, the grand.son (jften gets the 
name of the grandfather, such as (2 S 8‘’) Abimelech^ 
son of Abiathar, son of Abimelech. 

A few more details concerning birth and early 
infancy could be gleaned from the Bible, but they 
would not carry our knowledge much further. The 
above brief sketch was al)sohitely necessary for the 
understanding of the development which took place 
in the course of subsequent centuries. I'he Biblical 
data form the .starting-points or the justiheation 
for legends, beliefs, and practices which cluster 
round the birth of children. Each of their stages 
is governed entirely by the details found in the 
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Bible. Some have heen greatly expanded ; others 
have been interpieteil in a peculiar manner: am' 
for a niunher of practices borrowed, no doubt 
from other nations, or survivals of popular habits 
and moods, a support has been sought in the 
verses, and precedents found in, or read into, the 
Hihle. The peo[)le did not study the Scriptures 
with any critical intent, and what is found writter 
down therein was the hallowed example. The way 
in which we may feel inclined to interpret those 
facte did not t)btain with the people. It is now 
for us to follow that tradition in the spirit in whieli 
it was understood and accej)ted by tlie j)eople, ami 
upon the lines along which it <leveloped. 

2. Post-Biblical. —The second period, stretching 
from the 1st cent, down to modern times, embraces 
a variety of practit'es, of whicli few may claim 
universal acceptance. Some may have belonged 
to one country only or to one period ; others were 
perhaps more widely spread. A good many of 
these practices are now known only from books, 
and are little followed in modern life. Others 
have not yet Injcn snfliciently sifted ami verified 
as to the extent to which they are followed. They 
cover a large area—Western Asia, North Africa, 
and the whole of Europe. In some instaiures it 
can he proved that a more modern author has 
simply copied older texts, and eml>odied these in 
his collection. An endeavour will here he made 
to prc.sent the data in some chronological order, 
taking first the references found in tlie Mishria ami 
the Talmud ami other older Kabhinical writings 
from the 1st to the oth cent., and then proceeding 
to works from the 6th to the 18th, finishing witli 
a few quite modern practices, following, as far as 
possible, the order of the Biblioal data. 

(1) Beliefs connected with the pre-natal period of 
the child's existence ,—The mystery of birth is now 
no longer veiled. In Talmudical times the notion 
emerges that a special angel, ‘ iiailah,’ nresides at 
the very beginning of conception, ami through his 
intermediation the embryo is brouglit before the 
Divine tlirono, where his future is decided upon, 
his station in life is determined, and also whom he 
is going to marry. At the bidding of God, a spirit 
enters the sperm, and then it is returned to the 
womb of the mother. There the child lies folded 
lip with its head between its knees. Two angels 
watch over it. A light burns over its head, by 
which it sees from one end of the world to the 
other. In the morning an angel carries it into 
Paradise, and shows it all the righteous who had 
lived a good life in this world ; and in the evening 
he takes it to hell, and shows it the torments 
of the wicked. Finally, he orders the child to 
come forth, and he strikes it, thereby extinguish¬ 
ing the liglit, and causing it to forget whatever it 
had .seen whilst in the womb of tlie mother (cf. 
Chronicle of Jerahmeel, ed. (iaster, eh. ix. pp. 19 tf. 
and Ixiii If.). A later legend adds that the inden¬ 
ture on the upper lip under the nose is the (^(lace 
struck by the angel; hence that imlenturo, Wliat- 
ev'er the child hereafter learns is merely a remem¬ 
brance of the knowledge acquired during its life 
as an embryo. Another equally ancient treatise 
contains an anatomical description of the gradual 
formation of the liody of the child ami the changes 
during gestation. lint, in spite of the direct 
Divine influence assumed here on the shape of the 
child, other traditions say that external influences, 
especially at the monthly lustration, had a decided 
9ftect upon the sliape and the mentality of the 
ofis})ring. An ancient legend, preserved in many 
versions, tells how the superhuman beauty of the 
high priest Islunael was clue to the fact that his 
mother had returned to the bath, time after time, 
after meeting first a pig, then a dog, and then an 
ass. Facli time after such an animal which would 


have had an evil influence had met her, she re 
turned, until at last Mepitron, the Angel of the 
E'ace, came and met her on the wav home, and she 
then conceived and hare a .son as beautiful os the 
countenance of that angel. The meeting with a 
dog has the effect of making the child’s face like 
a dog’s; that with an ass would make the child 
stupid ; and that with a pig would cause the child to 
have unclean habits. For that reason, K. Johanan 
placed himself at tlie gate of the bath-house, so that 
the women returning home should look at him, w'ho 
was renowned for Ids beauty. As a proof of such 
influence is addnccii the experiment of Jacob Avith 
the sheep {Gn 30^^). The black wifeiif an Ktldopian 
king was delivtocil of a white child ; the father 
.suspected the mother, but, having been asked by 
It.' Akiba whether there were white images in his 
bed-chamber, be answered in the aflirmative. Tins, 
then, said R. Al^iba, wa.s the reason why slie bad 
given birth to a white (ddld. J'he same motiv’e 
appears in the Kthiopira of Heliodorus. Other 
aliments in children are also due to the careless¬ 
ness or callousness of the parents during the period 
of impurity. Leprosy i.s one of the resulte, and 
dumbness and deafness, as well as other infirmities. 
A woman may not cut lier nails during the period 
of her impurity and drop them on the ground, lest 
a man tread on them and be .stricken with boils. 
'I'he children may also be so afl'ecteil during ge.sta- 
tion as to be changed into animals or liirds, or even 
loi nste; whereupon the woman miscarries, an<l lier 
ritual status is detm niined by the degree of human 
form which the tiling born has (Misbn. Aiddah, 
iii. 2; cf. Cb. M. Ilorowit^i, Urulte J'as»ftas . . . 
aus dent. 2S Jahrhundert^ Krakau, 1890, passim). 

(2) Fruitfulness. —Means are mentioned to pre¬ 
vent barrenness. 'I'be women, we ar(3 told, mocked 
the wife of Manoali ( Jg 13), and said to her: ‘ If 

oil wish to get children, take the skin of a fox, 
urn it in fire, take the ashes and mix them witli 
water, and drink of tliat water three days, three 
tirne.s each day, and you will pet a child ’ (llorowitz, 
op. ctL, p. 19). * If a man is oewitched, and cannot 

bathe (ritual or lustration bath?), a recipe is given, 
lonsisting of garlic and onions and the root of kala 
and the tail of remnsa fried on the tire; leek is 
ixiiled, and the other ingredients are mixed with 
the leok-water ; the patient drinks of this mixture 
or three days, ami is cured ’ {\b. p. 22 f.). A preg¬ 
nant woman, in order to avoid mi.searriage, must 
not take hot baths. She must not eat green vege¬ 
tables, as they affect the heart of the baliy; nor 
may she eat salt food or fat substances, or the child 
will be dull ; but she must eat small fish and 
[imstard (i7». p. 28). 

(3) Assistants at childbirth , etc.—In addition to 
mid wives, medical practitioners are now mentioned 
as a.s.sisting in the delivery of Avomen. We hear 
also of operations whicii took place when the child 
was in a dangerous position or was dead : incision 
or the extraction of the ehihl, or dismemberment of 

the fretu.s. The physician was exempt from many 
’egal obligations when attemlirig women in child- 
uitli. He could break the Sabbath, and all other 
ordinance.s were con.sidered aUilished in the case 
of a woman in labour. The primary function of 
the physician was to place the woman on the birth- 
stool, and to make all the preparations necessary 
ior a safe delivery. In ea.se of twins, his word 
lecidcd which was first horn. Very little is nien- 
tioncil in the writings of the period of means for 
easing dilficulties of laluiir; but, being of a more 
lopular nature, they have, no doubt, heen preserved 
n later writings in which the popular element pre- 
lominates. The newborn babe was treated as in 
ilden tinie.s ; hut we learn now, from the 1st cent, 
inwards, of the existence of cradles. The name 
if the cradle is suggestive, for it is identical with 
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* trough *; and it is customary to this very day in 
the East to use troughs for cradles. It is men¬ 
tioned only in writings of Palestinian origin 
(Minima and Tosefta), and in one instance a glass 
cradle is mentioned (Tos. Keiim ; Baba bathra^ vii. 
12, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 598). 

(4) Dftnger from rkrnons, etc.—Dangers not 
mentioned in the Bible now surround the baby 
and the mother immediately after the birth of the 
child. The notion of demons possessing the mother 
and then aflecting the health of the child appears 
for the tirst time in the literature of that period, 
and the terror of these demons and the desire 
to drive them away or to counteract their evil 
influence grows steadily. In Tobit the demon 
Asmodams possesses the damsel and prevents her 
from becoming the wife of any mortal. Every 
bridegroom wedded to her is killed on the night of 
the marriage, and only 'I’obit succeeds in driving 
the demon away by fumigating the bride with the 
liver of a fish. By this fumigation the charm is 
broken. This is tnen an example to l)e followed 
in later times on every occasion of diflicnlt labour, 
as well as on breaking charms, or on driving away 
those evil spirits which haunt the chamber and 
bring ills on the mother and the child. 

lhayers, which now assume a mystical character 
and become in time talismans and amulets, are 
also etbcacious in laying tlie power of the evil 
spirit, and, according to a 'ralmudical legend, the 
Sanhedrin succeeded in capturing the demon of lust 
or amorous passion, the ‘ evil inclination 'as it is 
termed. The consequence was that three days 
afterwards not an egg could be found in the whole 
of Palestine to feed a woman in childbed. Where¬ 
upon they merely blinded the demon in one eye 
and released him {Sank. f. 64a). They re-sorted 
also to prayer, we are tohl, to avert the terrible 
ill of croup or other like disease of the throat. 
The cause of many of these diseases was ascribed 
to the influence of evil spirits. Idlith is the head 
of the female demons, and is mentioned as the 
chief cause of all the ills that befall children. 
Originally identified with the Incubus and with a 
demoniac first wife of Adam, she became in the 
course of time the demon who bewitched, stole, 
changed, and killed the chihlren as well as tli 
mother in childbirth. Another ilenion mentioned 
is Agrath, the daughter of Mahlath. (In both cases 
the etymologies are transparent. Lilith is the 
‘night demon’ and Agrath the ‘roof demon,’ 
daughter of ‘ illne.s.s,’) A child that is born in the 
likeness of Lilith is described as being like a 
human being, but with wings on its back {Niddah^ 
246). No mention is made of the means of protect¬ 
ing mother and child, although no doubt they must 
have resorted to some magical amulets and also to 
other conjurations and mystical operations. An¬ 
other demon Shimdon (or Ashmadon,* Destruction’) 
is mentioned, who, according to a legend, was met 
by a child of the giants that lived before the 
Flood, whom the mother had sent to bring her a 
knife for cutting the navel. The demon then said 
to the newborn giant baby; ‘Go and tell your 
mother that the cock has crowed, otherwise I 
would have struck and killed thee ’; to which the 
baby replied: ‘ Go and tell your mother that my 
navel has not yet been cut, otherwise I would have 
struck and killed thee’ {Genes. Babb. ch. 36, § 1). 
Various demons lay in wait for the newl>orn child. 
There was none, however, so dangerous as the 
above-mentioned Lilith. This demon plays an 
important r61e in the subsequent development u* 
superstitious practices. If one might infer fron 
the practice mentioned in the Mlshna {IfxUlin^ iv. 
7), the secundines, or after-birth, must have been 
used for some superstitious purpose, very likely to 
prevent miscarriage. It is fonndden to bury at 


cross-roads or to hang up on a tree the after-birth 
of the miscarried first-born of an animal, for that 
would be of the ‘ ways of the Arnorites’ (i.e. super- 
stitiou.s practices of the heathen). We shall see 
‘ater on the use made of it. It was also preserved 
Its a remedy for some unnamed illness oi children 
Shah. f. 1296). 

with the material at our disposal it is difticult to trace the 
nlluence ol these evil demotis (l.iliih, Ajrratii, Sliiddiu, etc.) 
further back than the Ist t^eiit., althouufn some of tlu-m are 
found in the Apocryphal literature of the preoerlin,.,^ rcniuries, 
and the Ictfeiifls are so widely spread ainun^ .lews and non-Jews 
that the roots may lie much further ha<k than the known 
itorary tnonunients. Lilith is, as stated before, also the demon 
Incubus, and men are warne<l not to sleep in ruins lest they fall 
a prey to lascivious demons and en^^ender children, for female 
demons are anxious to join human beiji^s and to obtain children 
from them. Lilith was originally the lirst wife of Adam, or, 
according to a different tradition in tl\e Z<Jior, the woman that 
came tip from the deep of the water (Tiniuat?) and together 
with her inmimerahle company hovered round the body of the 
newly-created Adam, until the real wife (Ifavv ah) was created, 
when she was driven away by an aii'^el and sent hack to the 
surgintj sea. According to a third version, she was the real wife 
of Adam for a hundred years during the time when he WM 
living in disgrace, and then V)rought forth demons and evil 
spirits. Iteiiig afterwards <lriven away, she retained a hatred 
for man, and lies constantly in wait for man, either to join him 
in wedlock or to destroy his offspring. In order to frustrate 
her evil designs, a man must utter the following conjuration 
before he joins his wife ; ‘Thy garment has become rent, it is 
loosened, ft Is loosened. Thou mayest neither come in nor go 
out, nothing for theo and no share for thee. Return, return, 
the sea la stormy, its waves are calling for thee. I lay hold of 
the share of (iod, 1 wrap (cover) myself w’ith the holy king,’ 
And the man has to cover hi.s face and that of his wife whilst 
speaking thus; and after finishing the conjuration he has 
to pour clear w'uter round the bed and he will be safe from 
attacks from Lilith {Zohar^ Leviticus, fol. 19a). Another 
conjuration which has become the basis and protot^'pe of all 
other conjurations of Lilith and evil child-stealing demons and 
wiU'hes Is that found in the story of hen J>ira, in which we have 
also a version of the virjfin birth, for the mother of ben Sira is 
reyiortcd to be the virgin daughter of the prophet Jeremiah. 
In this story the son of the king was dying without any apparent 
reason, and'he then wrote out an amulet with the names of certain 
angels upon it, which he exj)lained os follows : Together with 
Adam, a wife was created from the earth. Considering herself 
his eipial, she refuseii to obey Adam, and in a moment of rage 
uttered the ineffable name of God and flew awav to the borders 
of the ocean. At the request of Adam the Lord sent three 
angels after her to bring her back, and, if she refused to obey, 
to threaten her with the death of a hundrerl of her children 
each d.'iv. The angels went after her, and found her at the 
waters through which the Israelites w’ere to pass when going 
out of Egypt. They threatened to drown her in the w’aters of 
the sen. Sno Implored them to spare her, and in return, as she 
had the power to hurt male children up ro the eighth day of 
their birth, and female up to the twcnlicth, she swore unto 
them that she would not go near the house or hurt the child 
or the mother where she snould see the names of these angels 
wrilleii up. They released her after she had taken that oath; 
and it was for this reason that hen Sira wrote the names 
Sinoi, Slnsinoi, Semangelaf, on an amulet and hung it up in the 
room where the child was, thus driving Lilith away and pre¬ 
venting her from further molesting it (Alpfiab. Ps-SircF, etc., 
Steinschneider, f. 23“; M. Gaster, * The Child-stealing Witch,’ 
Folklore, xi., 1900, pp. 129-1(52). 

(5) Amulets y charms, etc.—Theaniuiet is no doubt 
a later stage. It is preceded, a,s a rule, by the very 
act of conjuration in which the conjurer utters those 
word.s, and through a process common to all magical 
operations identihes himself with tho.se angels, and 
drives away the evil spirit by the account of another 
operation in which the tlenion had been vanquished 
by those powers. Fhom the spoken recital we de¬ 
scend to tne written amulet, in whi( h the writing 
is considered suflicient to terrify away the demon. 
All the other amulets, like those used in the cases 
of bewitching or for protection, have gone through 
the same process, whether tliey he connected with 
sterility or birth, or with the protection of mother 
and child from evil eye and evil spirits, whether it be 
to facilitate the labour or to increase the difticulty, 
to prevent man from joining his wife or to untie 
the magical knots. For we are proceeding now to 
the third perioil, or the second section of the 
second neriod, from the 6th to the 18th century. 
Sympatlietic remedies, together with medical and 
magical recipes, appear now in the writings of the 
6th century and onwards. Ancient Greek medical 
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practices and recipes, popular superstitions and 
customs, were then gathered u]) and introduced into 
the medical science of the Arabs, together with all 
the popular beliefs and practices of the East, and 
to a certain extent also those of some of the nations 
of the West, with whom they came into contact. 
Translated into Greek (Hyzantine) and into Latin, 
these magical, sympathetical, and medical compil¬ 
ations spread among the nations of Europe. Books 
of recipes and amulets, Introsophiai^ as well as man¬ 
uals of leechcraft, abound also in metliaeval Jewish 
literature. Most of them are still preserved in 
mHnnscri[»ts. What has been printed from the 
secxnid half of the 17th (;ent. onward.s is mere 
re[)rint, and often very f/iulty, from older MSS. 
By the aid of manuscripts (mostly in the pre.sent 
writer’s {*oss(!ssion) we can go back at least to the 
I2th or I3th cent., but no doubt they contain 
materials wldch are far older ami may heof extreme 
antiquity. We are not concerned here with purely 
medical pre.scriptions, though it is often difficult to 
draw the line between the dispensary proper and 
magical or s^unpathetical recipes. Nor can we pay 
any attention here to the astrological horoscopes 
and nativities, or to progno.stications from the 
intliience of the astral b<:)dies, a.s to the importance 
ascribed to days and months. Though intimately 
connected with births, these prognostications and 
nativities have remained the dotnain of the astro¬ 
loger, and have seldom if ever formed part of 
popular practices. A selection of the latter culled 
from writings ranging from the 6th to the I8th 
cent, may now follow. Only such have been .sele<‘ted 
as have enjoyed great popularity and have been 
found repeated in MSS of diverse origin. Some 
hail from Sj)ain, others from Italy and Turkey ; 
some from I)amascus and Yemen, and not a few 
from Germany. In all twenty-five MS compihv- 
tions have been used. 

The bewitching of bride and bridegroom may 
start from the day of marriage. ‘Tie three knots 
during the ceremony, and tne bride will be for¬ 
bidden to her husband so long as those knots 
remain untied ’; or, ‘ Make a thread of wool on a 
live sheep and say, while twisting the cord : 

“Shurah, Shura, Shabnir; I tie N. ag-ainat the woman N. with 
the knot with which God tied night and day, and I tie him in 
every language and with ever^' W’ord by which a tie can be made 
under heaven and earth which cannot be loosened. And so 
long as 1 do not untie it, N. shall not be able to approach the 
woman N. 1 seal these knots with the seal of King Solomon, 
with which he sealed the demons in the copper vessel and cast 
them into the sea. And similarly shall no man be able to untie 
these knots but me.” 

If he afterwards wi.she.s to break the charm, he 
must kill A hen, drop the blood upon the knots, 
and untie tliem, and the charm will be broken.’ 
Or, ‘ Three knots made by the woman in her girdle, 
when with her husband and he not knowing, it will 
affect him so long as the knots remain tied,’ etc. 
More numerous are the recipes for breaking this 
tying, ‘ On both sides of a new-laid egg the verse 
from 2S22®”' “ Thou enlargest my footsteps,” etc., is 
written. Cut it in two with a knife or a dagger with 
whicli a man has been killed, give each one a half 
to eat, draw the picture of a small tree on uterine 
vellum, tie it on Ins left arm, put .some quick.silver 
into a nutshell and tie it on hi.s right arm, then 
tear a hole in the woman’.s shirt, etc., and tlie 
charm will be broken.’ Or, ‘Take flour from a 
“living” mill, mix it with the mud of the river 
(or rain-water), make a cake of it, (write on it 
v.* of Ph 2,) bake it on a new fire, and eat it.’ Or, 

‘ Pass a stick through a hole made in the door, burn 
it on coals and fumigate .self and wife.’ Or, ‘ Let 
the tied man go to the field, loosen an ass tied by 
its foot, take the rope with the knot and burn it, 
and drink of the ashes mixed witli water or wine.’ 
Or, ‘ Tie the right-foot sandal of the bridegroom to 
the left-foot sandal of the bride, fumigate with suJ- ' 


phur, pour water into them, shake the water from 
one to the other, and let both drink of it, and the 
charm will be broken.’ The symbolical mean¬ 
ing of all these recipes requires no explanation. 
On the other hand, some practices like throwing 
tlie shoe after bride and bridegroom may find here 
an unexpected explanation. 

The wearing of a dead man’s tooth, or the fumi¬ 
gation three times with tlie tooth or bone of a 
dead man, seems to liave been a universally ac¬ 
knowledged remedy against the ‘tie.’ Kiibbing 
witli raven’s brains or with ox-gall is also re 
commended, the latter mi.xed with .sesame oil. AIi 
the.se recipes and more are found in MSS of the 
14th cent., and in .some ease.s are ascribed to authors 
of the 11th or Pith, e.g. A ben Ezra, and even to 
Asaf of the ninth ! 

The remedie.s for removing barrenness and for 
furthering conception may he divi(l(!d into two 
groups : one, the use of amulets and charms ; the 
other, sympathetic magic and medicine. The 
mediaival and ancient pharmacoptcia .slirinks from 
notliing, and in superstitious practices there is no 
room for a*sthetical considerations. The women 
were so anxious to get children tiiat they would 
use anything that they thought would further 
generation. Objectionable and nauseating decoc¬ 
tions and sublimations abound in all these collec¬ 
tions, and fumigation, mentioned in the Book of 
Tobit and practised no doubt long before his time, 
is resorted to on a large scale. Animal dung and 
dropjiings are often recommended by Galen and 
other ancient writers, and adojited by juactitioners 
down to the time of Quincy’s dispensatory. They 
are found in Arabic and Jewish ‘ dispensaries’ also. 
Bui le.ss objectionable ingiedients are found which 
would further conception or remove sterility : 

‘Take the bone found In a slag’s heart, put it Into a leather 
bag sewn up with red silk, fasten on it red silk strings, and tie 
it round the neck of the woman on a Monday or Thursday 
before sunrise, and arrange it so that the bag may hang from 
the strings down to the navel, and take care that the knot is on 
the back of her neck. A man must har^ that amulet on the 
woman, and she will bear children.’ Or, ‘Take a big spider, put 
It into a small wooden case of equal size, stop the opening with 
the bark of the same tree or with the shell of a nut, and carry 
it round the neck.’ Or, ‘Take the first milk of a goat before 
the kill had touched the udder, make a small cheese of it, put 
it into a new linen cloth, and tie it u|x>n the left arm ; it must 
never be taken ofT, and the woman will then bear children.’ Or, 
‘The tlrieil stomach of a hare, bear-gall, ammotiica and myrrh, 
}>ourided and mixed with butter, taken for two days In broth, 
will help in getting children.’ Or. ‘Dip a paper In menses' 
blood, tie it round a fruit-bearing tree, and say : “ I give thee 
my illness and my infirmity, give thou me thy piower of bearing 
fruit.”’ Or, ‘ Make a decoction of bear's or wolf’s meal as much 
as a bean. If the animal is male the child will be male, and it 
it is female the woman will give birth to a daughter.’ 

A favourite remedy next to the hare’s stomach 
was the plant ‘ox-longue,’ later on confused with 
the real tongue of an ox, and a decoction of either 
is recoinmeuded. Or, ‘ Ashes of burnt fox-skin, 
drunk twice a day in water for nine consecutive 
days, promote generation,’ Or, * A fish found 
within a fish, dried and pounded, has the same 
efl’ect if taken for three nights in wine.’ ‘Two 
wings of a raven worn by a woman when with her 
husband will cause her to conceive.’ ‘ If a woman 
is anxious to get .sons, she must ask a sheplierd to 
get the after-birth of a cow, tlrv it, and pound it, 
and drink the powder in wine. ^ Anotlier remedy 
is ‘ to obtain the navel of another woman’s cliila, 
to burn it, and drink the ashes in wine.’ To as¬ 
certain whetlier a woman will always be barren, 
put an unopened gall in a soft linen rag for three 
days over her womb, and if afterward.s a worm is 
found in the gall, it is a sign that she is by nature 
sterile; if the worm he red, tlieu there is no help 
for her sterility. 

If a woman wishes to procure barrenness or to 
stop bearing children, then ‘ let the scissors with 
which the navel of her child has been cut be stuck 
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In the ground. So long as the scisKors remain in 
the ground, she will have no children.’ 

Or, ‘ If the plate out of which a woman has taken her flret 
meal after delivery is placed face downward under her bed, 

It will prevent her from conceiving until it be turned face 
upward.' Or, ‘Pick up a grain that haa dropjHjd from the 
mouth of an ant, and tie it on the left thigh, aiid it will prevent 
child-bearing.’ Or, ‘The first tooth dropped by a child picked 
up before it touches the ground, and fastened round the neck, 
set iu silver or gold, will have the same effect.' ‘The wearing 
of a cat's paw cut off from the live animal stops fertility.' 
Carrying of a hare’s heart (or hare’s droi)ping8) will have the 
same result. Or, * Sew into the hem of her shirt, in the front, 
the ashes of a wolfs heart.' Or, ‘ Extinguish three live coals 
in her menstruation blood, and bury them. If this charm is to 
l>e broken, the coals must be taken out and thrown into a 
burning fire.’ 

Great care is then taken to juevent the mother 
from mishaj) eau.sed hy various agencies. Of the 
diverse methods employed, a few may now bo 
mentioned. 

‘ Mare’s milk, l>oiled with virgin wax and then kneaded and 
put in a bag of buckskin, or of pure linen, and placed on the 
navel, w’ill prevent miscarriage.’ Or, ‘ Wearing of an eagle- 
sUuie’ (ae/jVps) (Shah. t. (W>). Or, ‘Drink three days in the 
morning and in the ovenitig tuilk of a pregnant ass.' Ur, ' Wear 
a ring made of the stag's bone.’ Or, ‘ The heart of a hare taken 
out alive.' Or, ‘White and red corals pounded and drunk in 
wine or taken with egg for tliree consee.utive days.’ Or, ‘ A 
ruby hung round the neck.’ C*r, ‘ A dead scorpion tied up in 
crocus-green cloth, and fastened on to the skirt.’ Or, * A ring 
with the image of a scorpion engraved on it, worn by the 
woman, will prevent miscarriage.’ Or, ‘ A girdle made of 
snake’s skin or of that of a she-ass, worn round the waist.’ Or, 

• An eggshell of a hatched chicken, burnt and powdered and 
drunk, prevents mistyirriage.’ Invaluable in preventing mis¬ 
carriage is declared to l>e the stone ‘enkuntra,’ which is found 
in the held, looks like glass, has a hole in the middle, and is of 
the size of an egg. If worn, it is infallible in its effect. 

All these are mere prophylactic measures. The 
real crisis begins with the travail of delivery. 
Here also the danger of the evil spirits is greater, 
and amulets and incantations are far more numer¬ 
ous than in tlic previous stages of conception and 
gestation. Some of the incantations may now be 
mentioned : 

‘When a woman Is in difficult labour, whisper in her ear: 
“The angel Michael walking on Mount Sinai heard loud 
screaming and weeping. He said: O Lord, what is the reason 
for tlmt screaming and weeping which I hear? And the Lord 
replied : A doe in the pangs of labour is weeping and screaming; 
go and tell her. Come forth, come forth, come forth, the earth 
18 seeking thee.’" Or, ‘Write certain letters on a potsherd, 
put it on the woman, and say : “ In the name of Anael, who 
hears women in labour, hearken also to this woman, and let 
the child come forth in peace and in life. Amen.”' Or, ‘ Write 
on the four corners of a piece of linen (or, take a basin of still 
water and say over it) m the presence of the woman: “ The 
gate of heaven was opened, and down came three (seven) 
angels with three (two) rods in their hands—one w’as white, the 
other was red, and the third black. The white one struck the 
heavens, and the rain came down ; the red one struck the sea, 
and it parted ; the third, the black one, struck the woman and 
brought forth safely child and after-birth.” And (give the 
woman to drink of the water),’ or, ‘ Wash the cloth m sweet 
water, give her the water to drink, and put the cloth on her 
head until she is safely delivered.' 

Of general use has been another set of amulets 
and incantations with the verse Ex ll'* written on 
)ure parchment, beginning and ending with, ‘Go 
orth’ ami ‘ 1 will go forth,’ etc. Or, an amulet is 
prepareil with letters in nine squares, which, in 
whichever way read, have the numerical value of 
16, probably = one of the names of God, ‘Jah.‘ 
Also the words ‘ Kur, kur, kur’ are either written 
or repeated to the woman in labour; or, pennuta 
tions of the Aramaic word puk, which also means 
‘go forth.’ Permutations of the Tetragrammaton 
are also found in some amulets, and even the 
names ‘Immanuel,’ ‘Soter,’ and ‘Salvator,* often 
mutilated beyond recognition, are u.sed as sacred 
names, written on pure parchment, and placed 
beside the woman in labour; or, variations of 
‘Sator arepo,’ etc. As a supreme remedy in very 
difhcult cases, the scroll of the Paw or an ancient 
copy of the Pentateuch is brought from the 
Synagogue, and taken into the room where the 
woman is in pains of delivery. In addition to 
amulets and conjurations, other means were em 
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cloyed for ea.‘-‘ing the labour and ejecting the child 
)r the after birth. 

‘The woman must drink water gathered at cross-roads.' Or, 
Another woman’s milk Iapi)ed from the i»!\lm of her band ; in 
some cases, oil.’ Or, * a deroctioii iD.-ule ot the scrapings or the 
grime off the sheath of the butcher’s kiiife.' Or, ‘Soak the 
aflkomin (i.e. the piece of Passover cake reserved for the end 
of the meal), and put it into her mouth. She must he cgireful 
not to eat it, ana it will ease ditliculties of labour.’ Or, ‘Tie 
the herb Ktwes \uider the sole of her left foot.’ (No doubt the 
plant mentioned here is Vitex, ‘chaste tree.’) ‘A magnet tied 
to the left thigh; or sea sponge or red alum lias the same 
effect, when tied on the left thigh.' 

Of all herbs and rdants none rivals in ollicacy 
tbe mythical Eisenkraut, or Eisenhart^ a.s it is 
called in German. It is akin to the mythical 
Mandragora,’ and lias great powers to destroy 
charms am! to prevent every evil occurrence. In 
modern (jcnnaii botany Llie name stands for 
V<*rhena’ (vervain). Another plant used is the 
Artemi.'^ia, or mug wort, on the stomacli or on the 
thigli. Similarly, ‘ Dust from under the threshold 
of the room, wrajiped in a piece of cloth and i)uL 
on the womb.’ Or, ‘ The woman i.s to keep between 
her teeth the rig!it horn of a goat or hart.’ Or, 
ashes of silkworms. Or, .scrapeil ivory in wine or 
water eases difficult labour. We shall pass over 
the numerous ingredients recommended for fumi¬ 
gation ; they belong mostly to the un.savoury 
class of remedies already referred to. The same 
are prescribed also in cases where the child dies 
unborn, and the mother i.s in grave danger. 
Drinking of such nostrums, as well as fumigation, 
was resorted to. 

‘If a child born appears to l>e dead, pass a sieve over its 
f.ice to and fro and it u ill revive.’ Or, ' Co\ er it witJi the after¬ 
birth ’ (Shah. f. rMu). ' if the mother wi.shes to satisfy herself 
as to whether the child is alive or dead, she must look into a 
basin tilled with oil, and if it is alive she will see her face in it; 
if not, she is to put her five fingers into a plate filled with 
honey, and lick them one after the other, and then drink the 
honey dissolved in warm w-ater, and the dead child will be 
ejected with ease.’ * If the w’oman drinks a decoction of 
“.Sharlei,” i.e. .Salvia honninun (common sage), it will assist 
in the ejection of the after birth.’ Or, ‘ The eating of garlic and 
doves’ brains mixed with honey and boiled together in water.' 

But the difficulties of labtjur may be due also to 
evil influences, for ‘ the burying of a pomegranate 
in the room of tbe woman will prolong the labour 
and prevent the birth of the child. The only 
remedy is to remove the pomegranate.’ ‘The 
stone found in a viper’s head hung on a woman 
will prolong labour and prevent birtli.’ 

As soon a.s the child is born, both mother and 
child are exposed to the evil demons, who are 
anxious to injure the child and to obtain po.ssession 
of it, sometimes even bodily, and substitute for it 
a changeling. Every possible precaution is then 
taken to frustrate the action of the demons, and 
to grant as mucli protection as possible to the 
newlx)rn babe. Lilith is the chief demon, but 
hosts of other witches prowl about, and must be 
kept at a distance. Conjurations play the principal 
part. A circle is drawn roiuid the walls of the 
chamber ami on the floor, and in it the names of 
the three dreaded angels, ‘Sinoi, Sinsinoi, and 
Semangelaf,’ are written. These were the angels 
mentioned above who were sent to punish Lilith, 
and to whom she promised not to come near the 
house, or the woman and child, wherever these 
names should 1)6 found. A long conjuration is 
also written on the parchment or paper containing 
the names of these angels, and hung round the 
four po.sts of the bed in which the woman lies, 
or fastened to the curtains. The conjuration, a 
modilicatiou of the ancient charm against the 
demon Aveziha, occurs in almost every collection 
of Oriental and Eastern Eurojiean charms. 

‘This chiUl-stealitig or -killing witch, then,’so the conjura¬ 
tion runs, ‘is met by the prophet Elijah, who stops her in her 
roamings, and asks iier whither she is going. She answers that 
she is going to a certain house where a baby Ivas been born, to 
eat its flesh, to drink its blood, to crush its bones, and to 
destroy it. llireatoned by the prophet, she promises not te 
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(TO near that or any wfierc her names are known, written 

down, or hun>;- up ; and she t;ives to t.ln> prophet the Iiyt of her 
18 or more nivsterious names.' 

In aiK'iont variants sho is known as the demon 
Lilith, ‘Striga’ or ‘Slrigla’; the name is next 
cliaipL,a‘d into ‘ Esiiplia,’ or ‘Strelia Margarita,’ 
arut then to the ‘Star Margarita.’ But Lilith is 
tlie more common and the more prominent name. 
riiis amulet, once universally used, is still used 
throughout the etiijt of Europe (Austria, Russia, 
Rumania, Turkey) and almost everywhere in the 
East (India, Syria, Arabia, etc.) as quite a 
common practice among the Jews. The book 
Haziclf containing the description of the holy 
circle and the pictures of those angels, is in some 
parts of Poland and Ru.ssia placed in addition 
under the pillow of the woman. But it is not the 
mother the demons are after ; it is the baby. And 
the etlect of the bewitching is seen in the crying 
of the child for no apparent reason, in its wasting 
away, and in its untimely death. 

‘ If the mother sees a woman whom she suspects of being a 
child-eating witch, she must put her left fist into her mouth, 
and say : “Thou and thy head are of a swine, thou art unto 
me a dead bitch, the after-birth of thy mother he in thy 
mouth,”' and she must repeat it three times, and that woman 
will have no ix)wer to hurt her. ‘ King Solomon asked the 
demon Ashmedai what should be done to a child th.at was 
constantly crying, and the demon said: “Cut a strip of the 
saddle of an ass first met in the morning, and place it under 
the child's pillow.'” Another remedy against l)ew'itching: 
‘Buys new pot from the maker, and pay the price he asks; 
buy also an open lock. Take still water, wash the baby in it. 
and pour it into the pot, which tnust be placed under the be<l 
of the mother, and the open lock in her bed. At the slightest 
suspicion of an attack on the part of an evil spirit, the mother 
locks the lock, and puts it ii{K)n the child, then some of the 
water is sprinkled over the child's face, and, without speaking, 
the water is poured out at the crossing of roads, an<l the pot 
replaced under the bed.’ Vervain and ‘nita’ are the plants 
which, if put upon the chiM, are sure to drive evil spirits aw’ay. 
Or, ' The eye of an old black cook put on the right side of the 
child, the cock’s comb under its pillow, and close to the child 
the while stones found in a hen's stomach.’ Or, ‘ Hang round 
its neck a bone which a dog has dropped from its mouth.' Or, 
‘Take some of the earth upon which the child has fallen 
Immediately upon its birth, before either father or mother 
has seen it, and tie it round its waist for thirty days, and 
the child will always be safe from trouble and accidents.' Or, 
‘Take dust from under the threshold (or, over the door), and 
mix it with the mother’s milk, and put It on the baby’s head, 
and it will sleep peacefully.’ ‘To break the charm of a be- 
w'llched child, lake a little raven from its nest before it can 
fly, burn it on the fire, pound the ashes, mix them with milk, 
and give it to the child before it has started sucking, and it 
wdll be safe.’ Or, ‘Hang a crystal or emerald over the child, 
and It will be safe.’ 

As late as the year 1707 the scrunditieM burnt, 
anti the ashes given in milk, were helievetl to 
destroy the charm of a wa.sting child. Or, a hag 
made of it, with snapdragon, 8t, John’s wort, 
and other llowers put in it and hung round the 
child’s neck, was considerctl a powerful amulet 
against bewitching. It must be under.stood that 
the ‘evil eye’ is also considered as a form of bewitcli- 
ing; but no reference is matie to the ‘evil eye’ 
in any of all the ancient M8S. This notion and 
name apjiear for the first time in the I8th century. 
In modern times, to which we are turning now, most 
of these latter practices .seem to have disappeared. 
A gold coin is hung in the can, again.st the evil 
eye or any other evil .spirit (Turkey and Rumania), 
or a satchel with blue beads and ‘ ruta’ over the bed. 
Regarding change!ing.s, a story i.s told of a famous 
Rabbi of the 18th cent., who was invited to be 
present on the occasion of a circurucision. (All 
the attacks of the demons are concentrated upon 
the period from the birth of the boy to the eignth 
day—the day of tlie circumcision.) Driving from 
his place to the house, he met on the road a large 
number of demons and witches, feasting and 
dancing round that very babv. Fie ordered his 
servant to bring him there, ancl then seven knives, 
seven saws, two loaves of bread, and seven slippers. 
He stuck a knife in each slipper, took his own ott‘, 
waslied his hands, and uttered the great Name. 


The witches and demons melted awav and left the 
baby behind, wliieli he took ami brought back 
to Its parents. There he uttered another holy 
Name, and lo ! the baby which the mother hall 
been keeping with her in bed turned into a bun die 
of straw. ‘When a child laughs in its sleep it is 
a sign that Lilith or .some other evil spirit is 
playing with it,’ and it must be awakened by 
snubbing the nose. In Rumania it is believed 
that an angel is playing with the child. The 
child’s clothes must not be left outside over night; 
an owl drops its spittle or a feather on them, and it 
changes into a long hairlike worm, which enters 
the body and tortures the child (Egypt). By 
conjuring it, it conies out of the body in the form 
of black points, which must be carefully removed 
(Egypt). Neither mother nor baby is left alone 
all the eight days. On the eve of the eighth day 
children come with their teacher and rend certain 
portions of the Law (theSliema, DtC"*), and they are 
regaled with sweets and with bags of peas salted 
and peppered (Rumania and Poland). The baby 
is not put into the cradle before the sixth day 
(the naming day), and is kept all that day on the 
knees of an assistant woman (Turkey, India, etc.). 
Before the baby is laid in the cradle, almonds 
and raisins are put in, and the cradle is gently 
rocked. The almonds, etc., are then given to 
other children. Under the pillow the book of 
F*sHlins is laid, and under the mattress a sword or 
horse-shoe (India). A lying-in womnn must not 
see any one all the week (Turkey). Over the lied 
a satchel is hung, containing a blue bead, some 
garlic, and a piece of broken glass (Salonica ami 
Y’alestine). On the Friday before tlie circumcision 
similar practices are obsorve<l to those on the eve 
of the circumcision, and visitors are entertained. 

It it shouM happen lliat a woman 18 losin)^ her children, then 
*8he ia to j^o to a oitch, and put her foot on a pupj)y, and say 
three times ; “Take the dead and give me the li\mg.” Then 
she is to take the puppv and carry it clo.se to her body, with 
its head to her right and its feet to her left side, and go to the 
water and loosen her clothes, and let the pnppv drop into the 
w’at^r and say three times: “Hive me the living and take the 
dead.” This must be done when the woman is in the ninth 
month.' Or, ‘Goto a dried-up nut-tree and bore a hole just 
over the head, and put into that hole some of the cuttings of 
the nails of Ungers an<l toes ancl some hair, and ram a peg into 
that hole, and say : “I conjure thee, evil .spirit, to remain for 
ever Icxiked up in this tree, and no longer to he able to hurt 
me.”' Or, ' Make a ring from the silver got from nine young 
m.aid8 under age, and put it on the ear of the child immediately 
after birth before it has been picked up from the ground, and 
it will live.' 

The rocking of an eiujity cradle causes the pre¬ 
mature death of the child, and the walking over a 
child or its crawling between the Icgn of another 
person causes its growth to he .stunted (Rumania 
and Russia). Very few lullabies, if any, have been 
preserved. As a rule, the mother rocks the child to 
sleep to some popular tune. Wit bin thirty days tlie 
chances of bewitching and changing diminish, or 
are considereil to have entirely disappeared. 

(6) Primogeniture^ narniny .—The hrstborn must 
be redeemed within thirty days. He is believed to 
have some curative powers. If he treads on the 
back of a person sutlering from lumbago or other 
joint-diseases, he drives the illness away (Ru¬ 
mania). Some of the duties and privileges of 
the firstborn prescribed by the Biole are still 
maintained, and on the eve of Passover he is 
expected to fast in remembrance of the death of 
the firstborn of tlie Egyptians. In some marriage 
settlements the male offspring is the object of an 
important clause regulating matters of inheritance 
and succession. 

Among the Ashkenazic (German) Jews a child 
often takes the name of the grandparent, or of a 
dead relative. Among the Sejihardic (Spanish ami 
Eastern) Jews the parent’s name is oRen given to 
the child. The former believe that it is an evil omen 
to name a child after a living person. In cases 
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of dnii"erous illness the name is oftfn changed, 
thereby suggesting a re-hirth or change in the 
destiny of tlie patient, 

Lm aATCR*.—l. MANUSCRIPTS.—Moitot Uie material in taken 
from the medical and magical MSS in the writer’* possession, 
chiefly from the oldest and the fullest. The followinff is a list 
of those tised, arran^^cd accordinif to antiquity and inii)ortance : 
Cod. 1066 (probably of the 14th cent., North Italy); Cod. 316 
(Oriental HiMnlsh hand, 17th cent.; contains also the work attri* 
buted to A Den Kzra); Cod. 444 (Ital., 17th cent., 2 vols., t. with 
1231 recipes, and ii. with more than 600); Cod. 670 (Germany, 
14th or loth cent., medical treatises, etc.); Cod. 443 (Tunis, 
1776, upwards of 400 recipes copied from older MSS); Cod. 177 
(Syria, 16th-l6th cent., with very ancient Babylonian material); 
O^. 118 (Germany, 16th-l7th cent., w’ith old German con¬ 
jurations; upwards of 400 recipe^; Cod. 700 (Germany, I7th 
cent., many hundreds of recipes); (jod. 932 (Germany, hundreds 
of recipc8“Sonje German and the conjuration of the ‘Eisen- 
kraut’); Cod. 358 (Morocco, lOlh cent., very full); Co«l. 466 
(Spanish orij^in, written in Bulgaria 16th cent., more than 400 
ret'ipes); Cod. 464 (Italy, 18th cent., with 308 recipes, many 
from Aben Ezra and other ancient authorities); Cod. 462 
(Italy, l7Lh cent, with 200 recipes); Cod. 128 (Yemen, 18th- 
lyth cent, some Arabic, others Hebrew, very full); Cod. 603 
(Turkey, 19th cent, Hebrew, and some in Spanisli)- Ccwld. 40, 
194, 438, 461, 677, 702, might he mentioned, for they also con¬ 
tain medical, magical, and ayinpathetical recipes and a number 
of amulets referring to birth, eU'. ; also Cod. 134 (Montefiore 
College, Ramsgate, of the 14th cent). 

ii. Printed litkhaturr.~Fot Bible: Winer, RWB, s.n. 
'Kinder.' For Talmudic period: 1. Lamperonti, Pahad 
Yitahnlf, patixim-, J. Hamburger, RK ii., I.eiiizig, 1883, n.v. 
•Oebiirt,* p. 264 ff.; Gideon Brecher, /)as Traimcen dent ale 
. . . im Tithnud, Vienna, 18i60, p. 207 ff, -For modern tinies: 
J. BuxtorfF, Si/iKidoga Jvdaica, Oern\. ed. 1738, p. 81 ff.; M. 
Grunwald, Mt'idV, Hamburg,!., 18:)8, n. 90ff., v., 1900, p. 63ff. 
And the follow’ing Ileiirew works, partly reprints from ancient 
MSS: Anonym., Tolednfh Adam, Itisi ed., Ivetiiberg, 1875 ; B. 
Benas, Andahath Binyamin, Wilmersdorf, 1716; Anonym., 
Mi/'alot Elolfim, Lemberg, 18M; David Tevele, Beth David, 
Wilmersdorf, 1733; Anonym., at end of Urirn Ve Tumiin, 
Dybrenfurt (».a.); S. Pelungian. Se/er ha-Zechirah, Ham¬ 
burg, 1709; H. Palache, Refuah ve-ljnyim, Smyrna, 1874 ; 
Reuben b. Abraham, S^gtiloth, .Jerusalem, 1865; Moses b. 
Israel Benjamin, YaUiut Moshe, Munkacy, 1894 ; and one of 
the most curious collections in Jewish-Gerrnan of a certain Jeh. 
Hentchin, Malxil yefashoth, Brag. 1661 (Amsterdam, 1651), 
agreeing in many points with Cod. 118. M. G ASTER. 

BIRTH (Muhainnmdnn). — Among Muslim 
peoples the birth of a cliild, or at least of a male 
child, is an event of the lirst importance. It is 
especisilly so to the mother, because a barren 
5vife is held in no regunl by husband or relatives. 
Women therefore resort or resorted to varion.s 
charms and superstitious rites, even to stet){»ing 
across the corp.se of a decapitated criminal an' 
anointing their persons with his blood, in the 
hope of becoming fertile; and the intentional 
avoidance of cliihlrcn by husband or wife is 
nractically unknown, though at the time of 
Muhammad such avoidance was permitted to men 
who did not desire offspring from slave concnhincs 
{Mishkdt nl-Mnsdh\h, tr. Matthews, 1810, vol. ii 
pp. 9(5-98). The ceremonies attending a birth are 
nnmerons, hut it is not always ea.sy to distinguish 
those which are es.sentially Muslim, i.e. hamlet 
down from the days of the Prophet, from those 
which are exotic and are derived from local 
customs and foreign superstitions. The birth 
ceremonies of Mu.slims vary in different countries, 
and scarcely any of them, except the 'aqiqah 
rest upon tne recorded precepts of Muhammatl 
but there is a general agreement in the chici 
observances, which shows that they are to he 
ascribed to the usual practice of the Arabs at the 
time of the promulgation of Islftm. Two or three 
daj^s before the expected date of the birth, the 
midwife [ddyah) brings to the house of the woman 
to be confined the groaning-chair or ‘birth-throne’ 
{kursi nl-wild(Iah)f upon which the birth is to take 
place, for Muslim women are delivered sitting. The 
chair, wliich belongs to the midwife, is covered 
with a shawl or embroidery, and hinnn flowers or 
roses are tied with an eraoroidered handkerchie* 
to each of the top corners of the back. As soon 
as the delivery is safely accomplished, the by¬ 
standers trill the zagharit^ or lulliloo (as in the 


.ale f>f King 'Umar b. v n in the Alf 

Ldylnh Wft LayUth', cf. Pun uiithcrH, lS9d, 

. 401). 'Fhe child is of oiu f)ed in white 

inen, or linen of any ' loui ; dow, and the 

\'itlier or, in his ahscj ■ s > < ler man (but 

never a woman) repo it> ' - t< -rayer {adhln) 

n the infant’s ear, r l.h f / n a its right ear 
and the nearly ide ticni ?/. h in its left ear. 
This is done in im ati< •: uiiamnuid iiiinself, 

who is related to avc {. tlius on the birth 

{ his grandson H .an ( iv, u, ut fnip. ii. 316). 

Another custom, 1 .sed -o; ihe .same authority, 

s for some learn* . mo tf uick a date or some 
sweetmeat and p it i ;<) le bahy’.^ moiitli and 
rub it on its pah c, w' c the sucker’s wisdom 
Is hoped to be )mit ■ k : eil (Mishknt, ii. 316; 

Herklots, Qnno i-e-J di 1822, p. 6). Among 

the well-to-do t le n ue retires to her bed for 

roin three to ^ x d >ut poor women scarcely 

re.st at all aft r t r elivery. Meanwhile re¬ 
joicings begin to ;; ut tluyse are much more 

festive for tlu hiit of a son tlian of a daughter, 

Tlie men rec. e tt fdtihah (ilnr. ch. i.) ami 

receive prc.'^or.ts. Naming men and girls as¬ 
semble and jicrfon . botor*; the hoiise, and some¬ 
times the father ei tertains bis friends on each 
day of the week -ucceeding the happy event; 
but nsnally the .<e^e^lh ilay (yaum al-subu) is 
that cliosmi for the cliief festivities. Lane {Mod. 
EyyptutynA, 1800, (li. xxvii. p. 504 f.) has described 
the ceremonies of the seventh day as practised in 
Cairo about 18.35 : 

On the . . . seventii day after the birth of a child the female 
friends of its mother guy her a visit. In the families of the 
hi^Uier clashes 'Awdlim (ma/is) are hired to sin^ in the 
liarim, or JtOtiyah perform, or recite a ^atmali [of the 
Qur’an) below. The mother, attended by the ddyah, sits on 
the kurfti al-vdlddah (birth-chair), in the hope that she may 
goon have occasioti for it apain ; for her doin^^ this is con¬ 
sidered propitious. The child is hroujfht, wrapped in a iiand- 
eome coloiired shawl or something costly ; and, to ac<‘iistoni it 
to noise that it may not he afterwards frightened by the music 
and other sounds of mirth, one of the wotiien takes a I)ras8 
mortar (Aann) an<l strikes it repeatedly with the pestle, as if 
pounding. After this the child is put into a sieve and shaken, 
It being supjKiscd tliat this operation is beneficial to its 
stomach. Next it is carried through ail the a]>artment8 of the 
Pahrn, accompanied by several women or girls, each of whom 
hears a number of wax candles, sometimes of v.'^irious colours, 
cut in two, lighted, and stuck into small lumps of paste of 
hinnd upon a snuill round tra}’. .•\t the same time the daynh 
or another female sprinkles upon ttie floor of each room a 
mixture of salt ami seed of the fennel-flo\\er, or salt alone, 
which has been placed during tiie preceding night at the 
infant’s head, saiing, as she lioes this, “ 1 tu- salt V)e in the eye 
of the person who do€?s not l)less the Proi)hel,” or “The foul 
salt be in the eye of the en\ur ’ This ceremony of Ihe 
sprinkling of salt {rashi^h al-tniih] is considered a preservative 
for the cnild ami mother from the evil eye ; and each person 
present should sav, “G God, tiless our lord Muhammad!’ 
The child, wrapped up and placed on a fine mattress, which is 
soineliines laid on a silver trii>, is shown to each of the women 
present, who looks at its fai-e, s.\\.s, “O God, Mess our lord 
Muhammad I God give thee lorn,' life,” etc., .and usually puts 
an emhroiilered handkerchief, w ith gold coin (if pretty or f>ld, 
the more esteemed) lied up in one of tlie corners, on the chikl’s 
heail or by it.s side. This giving of handkercliicfs is considere*! 
as imposing a debt, to he repaid by the mother, if the df.n()r 
should give her the s.ime occasion ; or as tlie discharge of a 
debt for a similar offering. The coins nre generally ustd for 
some years to <le<"orate the head-dress of the child. After these 
ntxpH (wedding presents) for the c'liild, others are given for the 
daifah. During the night before the a w.-iter-bottle full 

of water (a dournti in the case of a hoy, or a qullah in that of a 
girl), with an embroidered handkerchief tied round its neck, is 
placed at the cliild’s head wlnle it sleeps. This, with the water 
it contains, the ddyah takes and puts ui>on a Imy and pre.^sents 
to each of the women, who pul their nnqut for licr (merely 
money) into the tr.ay. In the evening the husband generally 
entertains a party of his friends.' 

On the same seventh day (or on the 14th, 21st, 
28th, or 35th day after birth) the child i.s named, 
though this is often done a few hours after its 
Vnrth, without any special ceremony ; and the rite 
of 'ttqiqah is to be observed, together witli the 
shaving of the child's head, tliough both are 
commonly neglected at the present day. The 
'aqiqah is enjoined by a tradition of Muhammad, 
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who said, ‘ An 'aqlqah must be observed at the 
birth of a child ; then sluy a #jfoat on its behalf and 
shave its head ’ ; and aj^^ain, ‘ The aqiqnh for a son 
is two ^(*ats, and for a daughter one, either male 
or female ’ ; and Buraydah related : ‘ We used, in 
times of Ignorance, when children were born to us, 
to slay goats and rub their heads with the blood, 
riien, when the religion of Islam came, we slew a 
goat on the seventh day, and shaved the child's 
head, and rubbed safl'ron unon it’ {Mishkdt, ut 
su]). ii. 315, 316; Abvi-Da'ud, Sahih, Arab, text, 
ii. 36). The 'aqiqah is properly the hair of 
the newborn infant, but the term is applied by 
metonymy' to the sacrilico made on its shaving 
(Lane, Arabic Lexicon, s.v. ‘'Aqi(iah’). It may be 
a ram or a goat, or two for a son and one for a 
daughter. The animal must be a male j'earling 
and without blemish, according to Ahu-lM'ud 
(Iluglies, Diet, of Isldtn, art. ‘Children'). The 
rite is hehl obligatory by Ibn Ilanbal, but the 
founders of the three other orthodox schools 
regard it as unimportant, in spite of Muhammad’s 
exarnjde ami the tradition i>reseribing the 'aqiqnh 
(or, as be jtreferred to call it, 7inslknh). 'I'he 
person sacrilicing should say, ‘O Cod, verily this 
'aqiqnh is a ransom for my son such a one; its 
blood for hi.s blood, and its Hesli for his llesh, and 
its bone for his bone, and its skin for his skin, and 
its hair for his hair. O God, make it a lansom for 
my son from hell-fire.’ A bone of the victim 
should not be broken. A leg should be given to 
the midwife, hut the 'aqiqnh should first bo 
cooked with water and salt without any part 
being cut oil', and part should Ix) given to the 
poor (Lane, lor. dt., and Thousand and One 
Sights, note 24 to ch. iv. (1859 ed., vol. i. p. 277J). 

‘ It is a sunneh ordinam^e, inciimbenton the father, 
to shave, or cause to be shaved, the head of his 
child, and to give, in alms to the poor, the weight 
of the hair in gold or silver’ (Lane, 'Thousand and 
One Nights, ib.). Circumcision is also soecially 
approved when performed on the seventli <lay; 
but in practice it is u.sually po.stponed to the fifth 
or sixth year, or even much later. 

On the fortieth day, as a general rule (not uni¬ 
versally observed, however), the purification of tlie 
mother is com])leted, and she goes to the bath ; 
and on the same day the infant is introduced to 
its rocking cradle, and harim festivities take place. 
The various additional ceremonie.s, many of them 
common to Hindus ii» well as Muslims, observed 
in India, may be read in Herklots (op. cit.); those 
commonly witne.ssed in Turkey in Phirope are very 
fully described by a (yonsul’.s wife in The People oj 
Turkey, edited by the present writer, 1878, vol. ii. 
pp. 1-10 ; but most of these are merely amplifica¬ 
tions or variation.s of the cu.stoms described al)ove. 

With regard to evidence of birth, the testimony 
of one woman, be slie the midwife or another, 
in addition to that of the mother, is reouired, 
according to I,IanafI law, to prove that the child is 
the oH'spring of the mother ; but the father’s sole 
testimony is accepted for his })aternity. Further 
evidence is required, however, when the mother is 
passing her term of'iddrih after a complete divorce 
(Hamilton’s Iliddya, 1791, iii. 134; Hughes, Diet, 
o f Islam, art, ‘ Birth ’). 

LiTKRATimB.—The Uleraiure has been suil’utiently cited in the 

'bde. Stanley Lane-Poole. 

BIRTH (Parsi).—i, 'J'he birth of a child is a 
v ery auspicious event in a Parsi hou.se. It was .so 
also in ancient IVrsia. According to the Vendldad 
(iv. 47), Ahura Mazda says; ‘ I prefer a person 
with children (puthrdnP^ to one without cliildren 
(aputhrdi).’ Even the very ground where a man 
lives with his children is aUegorically described as 
feeling hpppy (Vei\d. iii. 2). Cultivation and a 


good supply of food to people are recommended, 
because they make mankind healthy and able to 
produce Jiealtby progenv (Vend. iii. 33). To be 
the father of good cTuldren was a blessing from 
the Yazatas like Tishtrya (Yasht viii. [Tlr] 15), 
Mithra (Yasht x. [Mihir] 65), Haoma (Kti.v7ia ix. 
4,7, 10, 13, 22), and Atar (Ixii. 10; Vend. 
xviii, 27), and from the Fravashis (Yasht x. [Mihir] 
3 ; Yasht xiii. 134). 'Po be chihlless was a curse 
(Yas7iax\. 1, 3). Domestic animals, when ill-fed 
and ill-treated, cursed their masters that they 
might he chihlless (Yasna xi. 1). Childlessnes.-i 
was .somethiug like a juinishinent from heaven 
(Yas7ia xi. 3; Yasht x. [Mihir] 38, 108, llO). 
Kingly splemlour (htracm khvareno) was asso¬ 
ciated with those who were hlesseil with children 
(Yn.^ht xix. [Zamydd]’io). A Zoroastrian woinaii 
<if(en prayed for a good, liealthy child (Yasmt 
ix. 22). A Zoroastrian man and woman prayed 
before their .sacred lire for a good, virtuous ehibl 
(Yasna Ixii. 5 ; cf. Venrl. iii. 33). A woman with¬ 
out a child was .as .sj)rrv as a fertile [»iece of land 
that is not cultivated ()'end. iii. 24). .She prayed 
for a husband who could make her a mother of 
chihlren ( Yasht v. [Ahdn] 87 ; Yasht xv. 40). 

Among tlie AcliaMuenians, a wife who gave birth 
to many children was a favo\irite with her hus¬ 
band, who did not like to disj>lease her in any way 
(Herodotus, ix. 111). Chiklrcn being the clioieesi 
gift of Clod, their lives were, as it were, pledged 
by parents for the solemn performance of an act 
(/lerodotu.s, vii. 10). We read in Herodotn.s (i. 
1.S6) that ‘next to prowe.ss in arm.s, it is regardetl 
as the greatest proof of manly excellence to be the 
fatlier of many sons. Every year the king sends 
rich gifts to tlie men who can show the largest 
immher, for they hold that number is strength.’ 
Stralx) also .says a similar thing (xv. 11). We 
learn from the writings of tl>e Chri.stian martyrs 
of Persia that, for the alx)ve reasons, tlie ancient 
Persians did not like the prohibition against mar¬ 
riage among tlie Cliristian.s in the case of holy 
young Christian girls. 

2. Thus wo see that an ancient Zoroastrian oon- 
gidereil the birtli of a child a great event in his 
life. The modern Pansis have, to a great extent, 
inherited the desire. Wlien the wife has con¬ 
ceived, it is coiiNidcred to be an event of joy in the 
family. According to the A vesta, the women, on 
linding themselves enceinte, juayed for a safe <le- 
livery and for healthy children {Yasina ix. 22). 
They mostly junyed before Ardvi Snvo. for an easy 
lelivery (Yasht v. [Afuiyi] 87), and then for a 
copious supply of milk at their breast for their 
children (AraiYi Sara Nydyish, 3). The allusion 
to these prayers .suggests that there must have 
been some formal ceremonies accompanying them, 
but we do not know what they were. 

Coming to later I’ahlavi Parsi books, we lind 
that the Shdyrist Id-Shdyast (x. 4, xii. 11) directs 
that, when it is known that a woman has become 
uegnant, a lire should be maintained most care- 
ully in the house.t The house or family that 
<loes not keep tlie lire of the house juoperly ha.s 
less pregnancy of women in it (Shdyast Id-Shdyast 
xii. 3). The Sad-dar (xvi. 1) also gives this 
direction.We have the remnant of this injunc¬ 
tion in tlie present custom that, amoim tlie modern 
Parsis, on the occasion of the conijuetion of the 
fifth and seventh months of pregnaru^y, a lamp of 
clarified butter is lighted in tlie hou.se by some 
families. The reason assigned for thi.s is that the 
fire .so kindled in the house keeps out dnevas, i.e. 
evil inlluenees, from the hou.se. A lire or a lamp 
• Cf. the and the curse of Caiiibyses (Hfundotus, 

. 65). Cf. also those of Darius (Dehistun Imcriptions, Iv. 
10 , 11 ). 

t SlfE V. (1880) pp. 816, 848. 

: th. xxiv. ?7T 
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is even now taken to be symbolical of the con¬ 
tinuation of a line of ollspring. For example, it 
is not rare to hear, even now, words like these: 
Tamar 6 cherdg roshan rahe^ i.e, ‘May your lamp 
be always burning.’ This benediction means, 

‘ May your son live long, and may your line of 
descent continue.’ 

3 . According to the Avesta { Vend, xv. 8 ), a 
woman in the state of pregnancy is to be looked 
after very carefully. It is wroim for the husband 
to have sexual intercourse with her in her ad¬ 
vanced state of pregnancy, which, according to 
the Rivftyats, commences with the fifth month.* 
She must abstain from coming into contact with 
any dead or decomposing matter, even with a 
thing like a tooth-pick, which may contain germs 
of (li.sease {Shdijast Id-Shdyast x. 20, xii. 13 ; 
Had’dar xvii. 2 ; t^liE v. 323, 344, xxiv. 278). 

At times, some families direct the priests to say 
certain prayers, and generally to recite one or two 
of the Yaahts, during the whole or a part of the 
period of pregnancy. 

4 . The modern Parsis have no religious cere¬ 
monies or rites during the pregnancy of the 
women. On the compl<!t ion of the fifth month of 
pregnancy, a day is celebrated and known as 
panc.Jniutsiun, i.e. ‘ the day of the fifth month.’ 
similarly, a day is observed on the completion of 
the seventh month, and is known os agJuirni, 
These days are observed only in the case of the 
first pregnancy. They are not observed in accord¬ 
ance with any religious injunction or with any 
religious ceremonie.s or rite.s. 'I'lie expectancy of 
a child being a joyful event, a.s said above, these 
days, especially the .seventh-month day, are ob¬ 
served a.s joyous occasions, when the woman who 
is enceinte is pre.sented with suits of (dothes by 
her parent.H, relatives, and friends, and especially 
by the family of her husband. The husband is 
in turn pre.sented with a suit of clothe.s by the 
wife’s family. Sweets are sent out as pre.sents by 
the husband’s family to the bride’s hou.se and to 
near relatives and friends. Among these sweets, 
one prepared in the form of a coco-nut has a promi¬ 
nent place. A coco nut signifies a man’s head, 
and 80 it is a symbol of fecundity. Some of the 
customs observed on these occasions are more 
Indian in their origin and .signification than 
originally Persian or Zoroastrian. 

5 . The first delivery generally take.s place in the 
house of the wife’.s parents. A room, or a part of 
the room, generally on the ground-floor, is set 
apart for the purpo.se. As the Vendidad (v. 46) 
says, the place for delivery must be very clean, 
dry, and least frequented by others. It appears 
that in ancient times such places were specially 
provided in Parsi houses on the ground - floor. 
Parsi houses in those times had generally spacious 
ground-floors that were used for all purpo.ses. The 
upper floors were low, and were rather like lofts 
than storeys. So the ground - floors provided 
[M'oper places for delivery as enjoined in the 
Vendidad. But, a.s with changed circumstances, 
Parsi houses of to-day are not what they were 
before, and as, at jire.sent, in storeyed-hou.ses, the 
ground-floor in big towns is generally the worst 
part of the house, it is properly condemned as 
a place unfit for delivery. 

0 . In the case of a house or a place where no 
ilelivery has taken place before, religious-minded 
persons generally taac care that a religious cere¬ 
mony takes place in it before the delivery. In 
other words, they get it consecrated. A priest 
or two say and perform the Afringdn prayer and 
ceremony in the place. At times even the Bdj 
prayer is recited (cf. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta^ 
1893, ii. 723 ff'., 68611*.). 

• Cf. Anquetil du Perron, Ztud-Avetia^ 1771, it 66S. 


7 . On the birth of a child, a lamp is lighted and 
kept burning for at least three days in tlie roum 
where the woman is confined. The Sftd dar (ch. 
xvi. 2) speaks of three days. It says : ‘ When the 
child becomes separate from the mother, it is 
necessary to burn a lamp for three nights and 
days—if they burn a fire it would be better.’ * 
Some people keej) the lamp burning for ten days, 
and some for forty days, which i.s generally ob¬ 
served as the period of confinement. The Shdyast 
Id-Shayast directs that the lamp must be placed 
in such a position that no one can pass between it 
and the newborn child (ch. x. 15). It further says 
that ten women may be in attendance at the time 
of delivery, five of them to wait upon the mother 
and five upon the newborn child to look after its 
cradle. Tlie child is directed to be besmeared 
with a mixture of sulphur and the juice of a plant 
(ch. X. 16). The day-time is preferred to the night¬ 
time for child-birth (Shdyast Id-Shdyast xii. 7). 

8 . On delivery the mother is enjoined to remain 
apart from others. She mu.st not come into con¬ 
tact with fire, water, or any of the furniture of 
the house ( Vend. v. 4.5-49). 

The Sad-dar (eh. Ixxvi. 1-5) f enjoins that ‘ she 
should not wash her head for twenty-one days, 
nor put her hand again on anything. . . . After the 
twenty-one days, if she secs herself in such a state 
that she is able to wash her head, she wa.slies her 
head. And, after that, until the coming on of the 
fortieth day, it i.s requi.site to abstain from the 
vicinity of afire and anything that is wooden or 
earthen ; it is also requisite to abstain from every¬ 
thing of her cooking and pot-boiling. Afteiwards, 
when it i.s forty days, she is to wa.sn her head, and 
it is iiroper for her to do every kind of work. I'ill 
the lapse of a second forty days it is not proper 
for her hu.sband to make an annroach to her, for it 
is a great .sin, and it is po.ssioie that she may be¬ 
come pregnant a .second time, as within a period of 
forty days women become very ipiickly pregnant.’ 

In the case of those who give birth to still-bom 
children it is enjoined in the Vendidad (v. ,55 1.) 
that they must remain separate for tweh e day.s. 
This period has been latterly extended, as directed 
in the later I’ahlavi and I’ersian books, to forty 
days in all ca.ses of delivery. Nowadays a Farsi 
woman ha.s generally forty days of seclusion after 
her delivery. 'Fhe Sad-dar (ch. xvi. 4) says, 

‘ Durin}^ forty days it is not proper that they 
should leave the child alone ; and it is also not 
oroper that the mother of the infant should put 
ler foot over a threshold in the dwelling ’ J (i.e. 
leave the house). 

9 . Some families observ’e the fifth day after 
birth, known as patchori (‘ the fifth day’), and the 
tenth tlay, known as da^ori (‘ the tenth day ’), as 
gala days; but these days have no religious sig¬ 
nification w'hatever. 

10 . During these forty days the woman must 
remain in a state of isolation. She must not 
come into contact with anylKaly or with any 
part of the ordinary furniture of tlie house, e.speci- 
ally wooden furniture and linen articles. Her 
food is to be served to her on her plate by others. 
Those who have to come into contact with her 
have to bathe before they mix with others. 
Formerly, even the medical attendant had to do 
so, but nowadays the salutary rule is more hon- 
oure<l in the breach than in the observance. The 
original injunction seems to have been intended 
to observe ‘ purity ’ in order to prevent the spread 
of puerperal fever and other such diseases to which 
women in this state are .subject.§ 

• SBE xxiv. 277. f Ih. .\xiv. 339 f. X Ib. xxiv. 277. 

S See the chapter on ‘ Maternity and ita Perils,' in Mr. Have¬ 
lock Ellis’s The yationalisatioii n/ Beallh, 1891, pp. 23-143. It 
says that in Enifland and Wales, where 4600 women die every 
year in child-birth, ‘ about 70 per cent, of this mortality is due 
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11. At the end of the forty days, tlie period of 
coiilinenient, the 'wuinaii has to purifv herself by 
a hatli before mixing with others. At lirst she 
takes an oidinary batli, and tlien goes through 
what is called nan * (a contraction of the Sanskrit 
word suan), whicli is a sacred bath. A priest, 
generally the family priest, administers this bath 
with consecrated water. Even tlio.se who have 
come into contact with the woman during the 
days of her actouchement have to go tlirough a 
ceremonial purilicatory batli. 

12 . All the bedding and clothes of the woman 
u.se<l during the forty da 3 ^s of her seclusion after 
delivery are rejected from ordinary use. They 
are enjoined to be destroyed, lest they carry and 
spread germs of disease among others. But now- 
ada^’s tliat injunction is not strictly followed. 
Thc 3 ’' are now given away to non-Zoroastrian poor 
people of the sweepers class. 

13 . Formerly a mother in child-birth lirst drank 
a few drops of the sacred Haoma {q.v.) juice, 
squeezed and consecrated in a Fire-temple. The 
new-boni child also was made to drink a few drops 
of this juice {Slidyasi-ld-Skdyast x. 16). Anquetil 
du Ferron refers to this religious custom as pre¬ 
valent in liis time (Zend-Avesta, ii. o64). In the 
Haoma Ya^ld (Yasaui ix. 22 ) liuoma is said to 
give line lieulth 3 ' children to women who give de¬ 
livery. liaoina was emblematical of immortality ; 
hence this custom. Now, howev er, tiie custom i.s 
larely observed, and, in place of the llaoma juice, 
a sweet drink made of molasses or su^jar is given 
to the child as the first auspicious drinlc. 

LirKRATCRK.—iS’fliP V. 810 fl., 343 f., xxiv. 277, 839 f.; A, V. 
WilJiains Jackson, Persia Past arui Present, 1906, p. 378; 
Darmeateter, Le Zend-Avesta, 1893, ii, 086flP., 723ff.; Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 1771, li. 663 ; W. Geiger, Civiiuation 
of the Eastern Iranians, Eng. tr. 1885, i. 63; EG voI. ix. pt. ii. 
P- JiVANJI Jamshkdji Modi. 

BIRTH (Teutonic).—All tlie Teutonic peoples 
made a rigorous distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate birth. They g^ranted the full 
rights of consanguinity and tribal membership 
only to the children of legitimate union.s, that is, 
to the otisi)ring of a free father and a free mother 
joined in lawful wedlock. Whenever a cliild was 
born, it was laid upon the ground by the midwife 
in attendance upon the mother, and this practice 
i.s reflected to this day in the Scandinavian terms 
for midwife, jordquuima, jordcinoder, ‘earth- 
mother.’ This rite lias maintained its ground in | 
many brandies of tlie Teutonic stock (cf. A. i 
IJietericli, ARW viii. 711.); it originated in the 
old belief that the soul, and therelore the life, of 
the child issues from ‘mother earth,’ and that the 
child derives its vitality therefrom. Tlie next 
step on the midwife’s part was to lift the child up 
—hence the Geniiaii term for ‘ midwife’ Ilebmmne, 
O.H.G. h'vlanna—nnd hand it to the father. If 
the latter wished to acknowledge and maintain 
the infant, he took it in Ids arms, hut he retained 
the right to condemn it to exposure. Thi.s right 
could be exercised in cases where the cldld was 
feeble or deformed, or when the father was in 
doubt as to its legitimacy—a situation which 
often arose at the biiLli of twins, the popular 

pucrrKTal fever,’ and that ‘almost the whole of this mor¬ 
tality im;;ht be avoided.’ It is the careless medical practi- 
tionern and midwives that are responsible for thia mortality, 
bc<yiuse ihvy do not preserve ‘ imrity,'and carry fjerms from 
one woman in conlinernent to another. The midivifery writers 
of old RU! 1 to their di,«,ciples : ‘ Thine is a hij^h and holy calling ; 
see that i exercise it with purity.' l/i the enjoined isolation 
of the I’arhi women during their conJinenjent, the original 
inientimi seeiiiR to he that of observing ‘ purity.’ Some of the 
later Ihco nd and I’ersian writers have not properly iirnleiHlood 
the original good intention of the early wiilers, and so have 
Cttiried tlie rigour of isolation too far. Hut, anyhow, the 
original intention of isolaiion is inteuded lor the ourily ’ 
referred to by old mid\vifer3' W'riters. j 

• See art. I'ckikica'iion (Parsi). 


belief being that such an event implied tlie 
mother’s unfaitlifulness; or, again, if it had been 
iredicted that tlie cliild’s existence threatened the 
ather with dangei’ or misfortune, or even if lie 
felt himself unable to maintain the child. The 
father’s prerogative, however, wa.s annulled by 
law after the introduction of Christianity, though 
various fairy-tales a.ssume its survival down to 
the present day. But even in heathen times tlie 
father’s decision hail to be made within a few 
hours after the birth, for once the child had taken 
nouri.shment, milk or honey, in however small 
quantities, or had been laved with water, it wa^i 
regarded as belonging to the family, and shared 
equal rights with every other individual williiii 
the same. Traces uf tliis primitive heathou 
ordinance are still found in the Christian period ; 
thn.s, the child’s capacity to inherit sometimes 
dated onl 3 '^ from its baptism, while the xverqeld 
of an unbaptized child was sometimes reckoneii at 
half the ii.sual amount. Exposure was likewi.so 
illegal if the cliild had reireived its name. Tlie 
name was usually given by the father, and at the 
ceremony (led. nafn/estr) a jiresentalion was 
made to the child, while occasiouall 3 ’ the blood- 
relations held a feast (barnsbl). The chibi was 
generally named after some deceaseil member of 
the family, preferably tlie grandfather on the 
mother's sitle, tus it was believed that the name 
earned witli it the jiersonal qualities of its original 
bearer (cf. G. Storm, Arkiv for nordisk Jiluloyi, 
ix. 191)11'.). If the father, upon whom these 
various legal functions devolved, died before the 
child was born, his place was taken, according to 
the most ancient usage, by the entire group ol his 
blood relations, frequently augmented by some 
relations from the niulher s side, and tliese chose 
one of their number to act as guartiian and dis¬ 
charge all legal obligations in regard to the child. 
The same procedure was observed when the father 
had been proclaimed an outlaw ; in the e 3 ’e of the 
law the mother was then a widow and the child 
an orphan. If the fallier wa.s unable to be present 
at the birth, the mother had to decide whetiier the 
child should be acknowledged or exjiosed. 

A .somewhat dilierent course was adujited in the 
case of illegitimate birth. The cliildren of slaves 
were them.selves slaves from birtli, and belonged 
to the owner of the mother. In primitive times, 
distinctions were made amongst tiie illegitimate 
children of free jiarents, and the Old Norse 
language had special designations for the diileieut 
cla.s.se.s ; t\iMi% hornungr .signilied the .son of a free 
mother (p-illn) with whom tlie father cohabited, 
though not in wedlock ; krisitigr, the .'^on of a free 
mother with wliom the father’s relations were 
clandestine ; 'pyburinii, tlie son of a free father 
by a slave. These distinctions, however, were 
gradually done away, and disappeared hrst of all 
ill Iceland. In regard to the illegitimate, the first 
step WHS to find out who tlie fatlier was ; and when 
this point had been decided, the child, even in 
early timc.s, acquired the right of inheritance— 
though in a liniited degree—and a claim to the 
father’s protection. Moreover, it frequently hap¬ 
pened that the child was received into tlie family 
bond (Icel. vettleiding), and this transaction, 
e.si>ecially when there were no children of lawful 
birth and eajiahle of inheriting, was celebrated 
witli feasting and high ceremonial. In all cases 
it was the duty of the father, or his family, to 
maintain the child till maturity was reached. 

'IMie event of birtli became the nucleus of many 
curious juactiees and superstitions. In many 
districts of Germany, Britain, and Scandinavia, 
there prevails to this day tlie custom of lighting 
lires or candles round about the newly-born (cf 
Liehrecht, Zur Volksknndr, HI), in order to prevent 
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their falling ittider the power of evil spirits. The 
same purpose was served by piercing the door or 
the door-post with a knife, placing some article of 
steel—a pair of scissors, a key, a horse-shoe, etc.— 
in the cradle, hanging amulets round the child’s 
neck, stopping the keyholes, or keeping out cats 
or any old w oman w'ho was suspected of having the 
‘evil eye.’ In some places it was the custom to 
put salt under the child’s tongue to j»revent its 
being bewitched. These prophylactic expedients 
were deemed necessary till the time of baptism, a.s 
it was during this period that the demons directed 
their practices against the child, and tried to put 
a changeling, a babe of their own, in its place. 
The immediate surroundings of the child were 
meanwhile tabu. On the other hand, every 
possible effort w'as made to secure good fortune 
tor the newly-born. Special importance w'as 
ascribed to the umbilical cord, and to the bladder¬ 
like membrane or ‘ caul ’ with which some chiblren 
are born, such children being regarded as the 
favourites of fortune. The caul was carefully 
preserved and sewn into the child’s clothing, thus 
ensuring success in all its future undertakings. 
From this, indeed, developed the Old Norse belief 
in an attendant spirit, tiie fylgjci, which accom¬ 
panied the person wlierever he went. The dried 
umbilical cord w'as in course of time given to the 
chihl with a meal of eggs, in the expectation that 
the child w'ould thereby become shrew'd and 
intelligent; or it w'as sewm into the clothing, as a 
means of making its possessor clever and capable. 
Amongst the Teutons, as amongst many other 
races, g^cat emphasis was laid upon the young 
tree which was planted on the day of the child’s 
birth, and was thenceforward regarded as his tree 
of life. The fortunes of the tree ran parallel with 
those of the child, and from this notion arose the 
belief in a person’s tutelary tree (Swed. vard-trdd). 
When it chanced that an animal was born in the 
homestead on the same day as the child, it was 
believed that the former, during its whole life, 
stood in the closest relationship to the latter. 
The animal was named after the cnild, and became 
his constant associate. 

Widely diffused throughout the entire Teutonic 
area are the mythical stories regarding the god¬ 
desses of destiny, who appear at the birth of a 
child and determine his future. Their function is 
indicated by their names: thus, in Old Norse 


Gaschepfen^ ‘the makers.’ From early times the 
sisters were reckoned as three in number, but 
sometimes also as .seven or thirteen, and frequently 
the part assigned to one of them is to deal out 
misfortune to the infant. Norse poetry speaks of 
them as nornir —a word of doubtful etymology. 
They are represented as spinning maidens, who at 
the child’s birth wind his threiid of life—his fate ; 
and accordingly, possessing as they do a fore¬ 
know le<Ige of the destiny of men, they acquired 
at length a prophetic character. 

The birth of a child was an occasion upon which 
a j)art of special importance was played by the 
myths regarding the origin of cliilclren. The 
thought underlying nearly all these myths was 
the belief that cliildren come from ‘ mother earth.’ 
One proof of this is supplied by the primitive 
heathen practice, already referred to, of laying 
the child upon the ground immediately after birth. 
In many parts of Germany and the Norse countries 
children were suppo.sed to come fortli from hollow 
trees, as these, according to popular notions, were 
connected with the interior of the earth. Similar 
ideas w’ere also held about lakes, ponds, and wells. 
In South Germany various lakes and fish-ponds 


are known as Kinderseen, * children’s lakes *; while, 
more particularly in Central Germany, there arc 
many Kinderbrunnen, ‘children’s wells,’ in which 
the goddess Frau HoUe was believed keep in 
charge the souls of children before their b^th. 
Other places of origin were marshes and fens. 
The prevailing belief in many districts was that 
children are drawn out of the water and carried to 
their mothers by water-fowl, especially the stork 
and the swan, while in other parts they were 
supposed to issue from caverns or mountains. In 
Pomerania, for example, we find ‘ swan-stones ’ 
and Adeborsteinef ‘stork-stones,’ and children 
obtained from these were called ‘ s^van-children ’ 
(Jahn, Volkssagcn aus Pormmm^ 390). From 
heathen times cjmes the belief that children are 
the men of a former day, re-bom into the world. 
They hod passed their intermediate period in an 
animal form. According to a jiopular superstition 
in South Germany, they liad l>een Hying around as 
butterflies. \\\ thus see that these various notions 
regarding the oriedn of children are related in the 
closest way to tiie primitive Teutonic belief re¬ 
garding the soul. 

LrriRATrr.K. —Bninner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte^ 

1906), i. 101 ff.; von Amira, Grundriss der germ. Fhilol.^ 
(StniMburir, 1900), iii. 164 ff.; Maurer, tiler die Wasserweikedes 
germ. Heidenthums (Munich, 1880); ‘ Die unachte Geburt iiach 
altnordisihem Rechte,’ in SBAW, philos.-hist. Klasse (1883), 

1 >t i.; de Kxpositione infantum apud veteres Sententrionales,' 
n Sage ef Gunnlanm Ormstungu, ed. A. M. Hafniae (1776). 
194-219 ; Rochholz, Alemannuiches Kiuderlied und Kinderspuu 
(Leipzig, 180“), 279 ff,; Wuttke, Der devtsche Volksaberglaube 
der Gegenuarf^ (Berlin, 1869), § 679ff.; Mannhardt, Der 
BavmkuUtis der Gennanen und ihrer yachlarsUtmme (Berlin, 
1876), 46 ff.; Frazer, GB^ Iii. 391 ff.; J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologies (Gottingen, 1875-7t0. i- 335 ff., and Rechtsaltertiimer* 
(Leipzig, 1899), I. 627 ff. ; F. Panzer, Beitr&ge zur deutschen 
Mythologie (Munich, 1856), ii. 119 ff. E. MOGK. 

BIRTH-DAYS.—The custom of commemorat¬ 
ing the day of birth is connected, in its form, with 
the reckoning of time, and, in its content, wdth 
certain primitive religious principles. It is the 
most conspicuous example of commemorative 
ritual. Its essence is the repetition of the event 
commemorated. As culture develops, this primary 
meaning is obscured by various accidents. 

In the lower culture, what is reported of the 
Congo tribes applies generally : ‘ no record is kept 
of birth or age.' * The Hupasof California take no 
account of the lap.se of time, and consider it a 
ridiculous superfluity to keep a reckoning of age. 
They guess at a man’s years by examination of tne 
teetn. One will say, ‘ 1 have good teeth yet.’ The 
only epochs noted are those of babyhood, boyhood 
or girlhood, youtli, manhood or w’omanhood, and 
the state of married man or wmiiian, old man or 
old w'oman.t The Omahas have a superstitious 
objection to counting, and therefore never note a 
person’s a^e.t 

The earliest lunar reckoning produced the seven- 
day week, the lunar month, and the lunar year, 
thus pruviilin" machinery for the expression of 
any ideas involving repetition of events. Parallel 
with these dates, and of earlier origin, are seasonal 
epochs, marked by changes in vegetation, and also 
the epochs of Immnn growth, as noted above. 

The day of birth itself may be first considered. 
At an early stage of clironology the influence of 
ideas of Iuck is brought tt> bear upon dates. Every 
people has its own list of ominous objects and 
circumstances. In highly developed popular re¬ 
ligions the result is a dualism affecting the whole 
life of man. Of the Cambodians we read that the 
idea of luck dominates their entire existence.§ 

* H. Ward in JAI xxiv, 291 
t S. Bowers, Tribes of California, 76 f. 

J Ix)ng and Janies, Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 1828, 
1.214,235. 

S E. Aytnonier, he Cambodge, 1900-04, i. 63. 
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The religion of the Bnganda is described as a 
religion of luck.* Among the Tshi people of West 
Africa each person has his lucky and unlucky 
days.t In the week of the Asabas of the Niger 
the days for marketing, for work, and for rest 
vary for each individual according to the particular 
ju-ju decided for him by the medicine-man. 

As the circumstances attending the moment of 
birth are auspicious or inauspicious, so are those 
attending the day. Any object or circumstance 
distinguishing it may atlect the destiny of the 
child. When days are marked, they acquire per¬ 
manent or varying characteristics which auto¬ 
matically influence the event. The Malagasy, 
w’ho possess an elaborate doctrine of fatalism 
(vintdjut), mark a certain number of days in each 
month as lucky or unlucky. The vnm, or first 
days, of some months are especially disastrous to 
children tlien born, in some cases to the otlspring 
of the people generally, in others to those ot the 
royal family. A chilcf born on an unlucky day, 
and dying young, is said to have ‘ too strong a 
mntana.^ Formerly, children bom on unlucky 
days were put to death by being buried alive. In 
modern times this infanticide is commuted to an 
ordeal, oilering, or ‘expiatory bath,’ the water 
being buried instead of the child. In one clan of 
the Sakalavas all children born on a Tuesday were 
put to death. In the Bara tribe a child was put 
to death if bom on a day which was unlucky to 
both father and mother ; if the day was unlucky 
for one parent only, the child’s life was spared. In 
the Tanale tribe one particular month was peculiarly 
unlucky for birth.§ 

With the rise of astrology comes the develop¬ 
ment of the Imroscoiie and similar forms of 
augury. In origin such practices are a species 
of sympathetic magic ; the intention is to influence 
events, or to assist nature, and the method em¬ 
ployed is the rehearsal or artificial previous re¬ 
production of the desired result. The Central 
Americans posses.sed an elaliorate code of ‘ signs 
of the day,’ applying to each day of each cycle of 
twenty days, the cempohualliy of which tlie year 
was a multiple. Horoscopes were prepared irom 
these signs for the day ana hour of birth. Every 
Mexican bore throimdi life, as a species of personal 
name, the sign of liis birth-day.|| The Burmese 
predict a man’s character and destiny according to 
the day of the week on wliich he la bora and the 
constellation wdiich rules it. Tlie name of the 
child must begin with one of the letters belonging 
to the birth-day.If The Asabas of the Niger often 
name a child after the day of its birth.** In China 
the hour and the day of birth are regarded as being 
very important. A child born between the hours 
of 9 and 11 will have a hard lot at first, but 
finally great riches, ft The Hindus possess an 
elaborate astrological system of nativities con¬ 
nected with lucky and unlucky days.^::^: In Mada¬ 
gascar nativitie.s are drawn up from the position 
not of the stars, but of the moon. This method is 
earlier; later cultures prefer the star of nativity. 
The Tshi peoples name children after the day of 
the week.§§ The Muhammadanized Swahili con¬ 
sider it lucky to be bora on Friday, the Muham- 
ma/lan festival. Children then born are named 
• Roscoe \nJAf xxxll. 72. 

t A. B. Ellis, The Tahi-speaking Pecq>Us, 1887, p. 220. 
t J. Parkinson in ./A / xxxvi. 317. 

$ L. Dahle in Antananarivo Annual, xiL 460; J. Sibree, 
Madagascar, 279 ff. 

V Sahagnn, llistoria general, 2.39 ff.; E. J. Payne, Uistory of 
\he New World called America, 1892, li. 326 ff.; II. H. Bancroft, 
NJi ii. 271. 

H Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott), The Burman, 1882, 1. 4 , 6 . 

•* Parkinson, loc. cit. 
ft Dennys, Folklore of China, 1870, p. 8. 
tt Dubois (ed. Beauchamp), il. 882 ff.; Monier Williams, 
Brdhmanisrn and Hinduism, 872ff. 

SI Ellia, loe. eit. 


‘son’ or ‘daughter of Friday.** In German folk¬ 
lore Sunday is lucky as a birth-day, particularly 
the Sumlay of the new moon. This idea is con¬ 
nected w’itn growth, ‘Sunday children’ are sup¬ 
posed to be able to see spirits, or to see in the dark.f 

The principle of rejieating an event after its 
occurrence is an inversion of sympathetic ma^ic. 
Whereas in the ordinary form of magic the coming 
event is influenced and ensured by previous re- 
hear.sal, in this inverted form it is reproduced in 
order to repeat the original advantages and to 
ellect their continuance. The idea is naturally 
suggested by the recurrence of the same external 
or chronological conditions. These wore closely 
bound up with the original event, and are therefore 
supiMised to inliuence it: they are further .supposed 
to carry it with tliem, and therefore require its 
repetition. The intention varies as the event. In 
the ease of the repetition of birth the intention is a 
renewal of the life aci^uired by the original birth. 
Such ideas are illustrated by the general custom 
of celebrating the renewal of the year. The ritual 
is designed to renew not only the life of nature, 
but also the life of men, and at the same time to 
discard the old life, now' regarded as decay and 
death. The seasonal changes of growth, con¬ 
nected early w'itli tlie phases of the moon and 
the path of the sun, naturally fostered such ideas. 
As individualism deveioj)ed tliey w'ere apj>lied to 
the life of eacli man. But the important point for 
the earlier j>eriods is that these annual renew als of 
nature and life in general practically amounted to 
universal or .social birth-days. 

To illustrate the first of these points, we may 
instance the Hindu festival s<ithvatsarddi, whicli 
celebrates the beginning of the year. 

‘The chief features of the day are the reading; of the new 
almanac an<l heurinK the forecast of the events of the New Year. 
New clothes also are worn when procurable, and the food par¬ 
taken of during the day is, as far as possible, composed of new 
materials, i.e. new graiti, pulses and such like, for this is a feast 
of ingathering. One dish, which must be partaken of by all 
who wish for good luck during the year, is a conserve com¬ 
posed of sugar, tamarind, and the Howers of the neem or 
maroosa tree {Melia Azadirachta), W'hich is then in full flower. 
The bitter taste of this is not much relished as a rule ; but it is 
necessary that at least a small portion of the dish should ho 
eaten. This seems to he analogous to the English idea that 
it is necessary to eat mince-pie at Christmas or at the New 
Year.'! 

In the next place, nueb festivals, surviving 
they do into the highest stages of evolution, are 
in the early stages universal birth-days. Tlie 
Malagasy custom is significant. In the lunar 
car of Madfiga.scar, time is poimlarly reckoned 
y the annual great feast fandroana. Rcmark- 
ible longevity i.s denoted by the phrase that a 
man lias seen three fandrocnuis at tlie same season 
of the year. Thus he might see it in spring at the 
age of 7, again when 40, and again wlien 73. 
\Ve are expressly informed that a man’s age 
is reckoned not by his years, but by the fan- 
droana.% 

The Japanese supply an instructive case of com¬ 
promise between the social and the imlividiial 
birth-day. The first of January, the commence- 
inent of the New Year, 

‘ may be considered the universal birlh-day, for they do not 
wait till the actual anniversary of birth has come round to call 
a person a year older, but date the odditiou to his age from the 
New Year. The 6l8t hirth-day is the only one about which 
much fuss is mswle. This Is because the old man or woman 
having lived through one revolution of the sexagenary cycle 
then begins a second round, which is in Itself an extraordinary 
event, for the Japanese reckon youth to last from birth to the 
age of 32, middle age from 32 to 40, and old age from 40 to 60. 
A child is born in December 1901. By January 1902 they talk 
of the cliild as being 2 years old, because it has lived through a 
part of two separate years.’ || 


• Velten, Sitten und GeOrduche der Suaheli, 13; Sibree, loe. eit. 
t PloHs, Das Kind, ii. 88, 89. 
t J. E. Padfleld, The Hindu at Home^, 166. 

I W. Ellis, History of Madagascar, 1838, i. 447, 448. 

II B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese*, 1902, p. 02. 
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In the Chinese religion of piety we find a re¬ 
markably explicit illustration of the principle of 
the renewal of life on the anniversary of oirth. 
‘The birth-day celebration is a i)ecuUar institu¬ 
tion,’ though not attended witli much 6clat till 
after the age of 16. Each person has an annual 
festival, and every tenth year after reaching 50 an 
extraordinary celebration. Esj^eoially honoured 
h the 61st birth-day. The Emperor on his birth¬ 
day is supposed to acquire 10,000 ‘longevities.’ 
The courts of justice are closed, and a general 
amnesty is proclaimed. The ordinary person on 
his birth-day receives ‘ longevity presents,* and 
his friends wish him long life. VVitli the express 
purpose of prolonging life, a dish of vermicelli in 
remarkably long stniis is eaten. Of particular 
importance is the ‘longevity garment.’ This is a 
handsome robe, embroidered in gold characters 
with the word ‘longevity.’ ft serves at death as 
the man’s shroud. It is generally a [)resent from 
the children, and is given to the parent on his 
birth-day. He wears it then, and on all festive 
occasions, in order to acejuire long life, ‘ it being 
generally acknowledged among the Chinese that 
it is extremely useful and necessary on the birth¬ 
day to absorb a good amount of vital energy in 
order to remain hale and liealthy during the 
ensuing year.’ * 

The Coreans celebrate the 61st birth day in 
the Chinese fashion. On ordinary birth-days new 
clothes are worn, and a feast is prepared for friends 
of the family.t 

The Burmese oiler on their birth-days, celebrated 
weekly, candles rei>resenting the animals connected 
with the day of the week. The ottering is an act 
of worship at the pagoda. J 

The Central Americans celebrated birth-days 
with a feast given to the friends of tl>e family. 
Presents were ottered them on tlieir departure.§ 

Among the Tshi natives of West Africa, a man’s 
birth-day is sacred to his Am, or ‘ indwelling spirit.’ 
If a man is rich, he kills a sheep, if poor, a fowl, 
and prepares a feast. In the morning, when he 
washes, he provides him.self with an egg, and 
some new fibre of the kind used as a sponge, lie 
then stands before the calabash containing the 
water, and addies.ses his Ara, asking for its pro¬ 
tection and assistance during the coming year, as 
he is about to worship it, and keep that day 
sacred to it. He then break.*:^ the egg into the 
calabash, and washes himself with the iiiiid ; after 
this he puts white clay on his face, and puts on a 
white cloth. Members of the higher classe.s, kings 
and chiefs, keep sacred to the kra the day of the 
week on which they were born. Thus Kwotti Kari 
Kari, having been bom on a Friday, made it a 
law that no blood should be shed on that day.)| 

The ancient Persians celebrated birth-days.^ 

In ancient Egypt the birth-days of the kings 
‘were celebrated with great pomp. They were looked upon as 
holy ; no business was done upon them, and all classes indulged 
in Urn festivities suitable to the occasion. Every Egyptian 
attached much importance to the day, and even to the hour, of 
his birth ; and it is probable that, as in Persia, each individual 
kept his birth day with great rejoicings ; welcoming his frlen<l8 
with all the amusements of society and a more than usual 
profusion of the delicacies of the tal>le.'** 

In modern Persia the birth-days of Muhammad 
and'All, as in Islam generally, are duly honoured. 
For ordinary persons, however, the New Year’s 
feast is the only real festival.ft 

Among the modern Jews, the 13th birth-day of a 


• J. Doolittle, Social Li/e of the Chinese, 1860, ii. 217 fit.; J. J. 

It. de Groot, The Religious System o/ China, i. 61, 02. 
t Grlftls, Corea, 1882, p. 295. 
i Shway Yoe (J. Q. Scott), 2'he Burman, 1. 0. 
t Bancroft, op. cit. 11. 283. 
i A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-epeaking Peoples, 166, 

^ Herodotus, i. 188, ix. 110. 

** Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, ill. 868. 
ft Polak, Persien, 1866, f. 838w 


boy is celebrated as a family feast, this date being 
bis religious majority.* 

The preceding accounts introduce .some secondary 
principles. The idea, inseparable from festivals, 
of holiday or rest, combines with the wish to avoicl 
consuming entirgy and vitality, and to assimilate 
the same by means of food and drink. A further 
principle is that of a propitious commencement of 
an epoch as inttuencing the whole. At a late stage 
such ideas are obscured, and an ethical principle 
arises. This is, in \Ve‘'lern culture, faintly sug¬ 
gested by the phrase, ‘ turning over a new leaf’ at 
the New Year or on tlie birth-day. In (Catholicism, 
it is more marked in combination with the birth¬ 
day of the individual’s i)atron saint. In early 
Christianity each anniversaiy was a step towards 
the new life commencing at death. 

The idea of renewal, as we saw, is in the early 
stages em[)lia.sized by the weekly phases of the 
moon. Thus we get the principle of the octave. 
(Jne of its earliest applications is the celebration 
of the seventh day after birth, on which, among 
various peoples, tlie name is given or some ritiiiu 
operation is y)erformed. 

The principle of the octave is actually applied at 
times to produce a weekly birtli-day. 'nds has 
been instanced in West Africa and Burma. A 
good many recorded birth-days are probably not 
annual, but weekly or monthly. The ancient 
Syrians celebrated a monthly birth-day.t 

These considerations lead up to some i)eculiaritie8 
of reckoning or commemoration which have in¬ 
fluenced the custom. The Apache father makes 
a note of each moon that follows the birtli of a 
ihild. A large mark is made for the 10th month.J 
The Mayas celebrated as the birtlidays of their 
children the first step taken, the first word spoken, 
and the first thing made.§ The Ovaherero reckon 
a man’s age from the time of his circumcision, 
not counting the previous period. A man is called 
after the otyiondo of his circumcision. Those 
circumciseil at the same time are onuikura, ‘ persons 
of the .same age.’H Such melliods of recKoniug 
age are convenient for the savage, who has little 
use for any more accurate reckoning. Other 
such epochs, which at a certain stage are the only 
‘birth-days,’ are weaning, initiation, and mar¬ 
riage. '1 lie Bagamia reckon a man’s age by the 
reigns of the chiefs. ‘ It was in the reign of so 
and so that I was born.’IT 

In the lower cultures names are curiously par¬ 
allel atui interchangeable, so to say, with dates. 
The Central Au.stralians have each a name denot¬ 
ing age in relation to otliers, but have no annual 
reckoning. The Maori had one name given at 
birth, a second at puberty, a third on his father’s 
death, and others whenever he j)erformed some 
achievement.** An Aht will change liis name 
perhaps ten times in teu years, and celebrate the 
event each time with a feast.ft In connexion with 
change of name there is the idea of renewal. 

An early application of the principle of com¬ 
memoration is ‘the feast of the dead.’ All the 
ideas connected with the spirits of the deyuirted 
find expression here. In early religion thes(3 cele¬ 
brations are as freoueiit and as important as any 
annual festival. in Uajaca great ceremonial at¬ 
tended the anniversary (d tlie birtli of great lords 
after their death. Tlie belief was that the soul 
wandered about for many years before entering 
bli.ss, and visited its friends on earth once a year.t:; 

* Roubiii in JE, s.v. t 2 Mac 67. 

% llrdliiika in American Anthropologist, vii. 490. 

§ Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 062. 
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The Hindus observe the new moon of the month 
Bhadmpada (Septembcr-Oetober), in honour of 
the dead. ‘ On this day the head of a family must 
perform j)rescribed ceremonies for the preceding 
tljree generations.’ Tlie celebration is for such of 
the dead as may not liave received the usual rites 
of sej)ulture. The fact shows, by negation, that 
the cummemoration is the repetition of the event. 
'Tlie annual ^t'dddhas are well Known. Their object 
is to * assist tlie departed spirit in the various ex¬ 
periences it will have to pass through. At the 
same time, the one who duly performs the.se rites 
and ceremonies thereby lays up merit for himself 
and his family, which merit will be duly carried to 
the credit of fiis account hereafter.’ One iraddha 
is to provide the spirit with an ‘ intermediate body.’ 
Another indicates the union of the dead with his 
immediate ancestors. The monthly ^raddhas com¬ 
mence on the 30th day after death. An annual 
ceremony is performed on the anniversary of the 
death.* 

A .slight shifting of the point of view will show 
the parallelism between such practices a.s the 
Hindu an<i the early Christian principle that the 
birth-day of the martyr was the day on which 
he died. The death-day of the faithful was re¬ 
garded as their birth into a new life. The ‘ natale ’ 
par excellence was the day of deatli. It was a 
nativity to a glorious crown in the kingdom of 
heaven. Tertullian observes that St. Paul was 
born again by a new nativity at Home because he 
sufl'ered martyrdom there. Such natnlia were 
contrasted Mith ‘natural birth-days,’ as spiritual 
in opposition to worldly. The ‘birth-days’ of 
martyrs, celebrated at the grave or monument, 
had a profound intluence on the development of 
eccle.siaatical institutions. The celebration wcus a 
service, at which the Communion was received. 
The ethical principle involved was imitation of tlie 
martyr, repetition in others of his life and death. 
The fasti of martyns were gradually compiled, and 
churchee were erected over their bones, the bones 
sometimes being reidaced under the altar.t 

The festivals of gods are frequently their birth¬ 
days. Thms the Hindu festival Srlrdnutjayantl 
celebrates the birth-day of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu. The image of the god 
is adorned and carried in procession. Pilgrimage 
is made to the temple. Kj-piajayantx is the 
birth-day of Krishna, and is one of the most 
po])ular of the annual festivals. 'I’he Bhdgavata 
aeN( ribing the life of the god is read on that day. 
Viyulyakachaturthi is the birth-day festival of 
Ganesa. Every house sets up an image of the god, 
before which lights are jdaced. A niantra of con¬ 
secration, pi'cilisld, is juonounced, on which the 
spirit of the god enters the image. 

In such acts we see a ritual re-creation of the 
divinity, a re])etition of his birth. 

At tiiis feast, arti/aus worship their tools, and 
students their books, placing them before the 
image. Gane.4a is the god who is invoked in all 
undertakings, and who helns man on his way.ij: 

In Christianity the birtli-day of Chri.st is only 
less important than the Passion and the Resurrec¬ 
tion. Even here the social a.spect of religion is 
rominent, and, by a coincidence, the date finally 
eciihal upon is that celebrated in paganism as 
the annual birth-day of the Sun, just as the 
weekly day of the sun, the Christian Sunday, was 
the w cekly birth-day of the Solar Deity, and in 
Hebrew mythology the first day of Creation. 

Litkratcre .—HDIi and EBi. e,v. ‘Birthday’; Bingham, 
Christian Antvpnties, 1840; J. f. M. de Groot, The llelfguyus 
SysUm ujChina, 1892 ff.; A. B. Ellis, The Tshx-speaking Peoples, 


• Id, oj). cit. 16f), 217, 226. 

t Binj^diaiii, vii. 34011., 850 f., 422. 
t I’adlleld, op. eil. 178ff., 181. 18». 


1S87 ; J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Uonve ^ 1908; B. H. Cham¬ 
berlain, 7 a;>a new ^ 1902. A. E. Crawley. 

BIRTH-DAYS (Greek and Roman).-—Birth-day 
celebrations are to be met with in antiquity from 
a very early date. Aeschylus presunposes them 
when he maKes Apollo receive on his oirth-day hia 
oiiwde as a present from Phmbe {Eumenides, 6 - 8 ). 
Birth-days were celebrated with prayers, sacrifices, 
and banquets, and it was also the custom to otter 
presents to the person who.se birth-day it was {e,g, 
a book, Anihol. Pal. ix. 93). Sometimes those 
who were born on the same day of the month 
formed a society, and called themselves rfrpadttrral, 
eiKadicTTal, etc. Later, it was frequently the custom 
for such societies to celebrate the birth days of 
members of distinction, or these members them¬ 
selves left an endowment to enable their associates 
to celebrate tlieir birth-day oven after their ileath. 
Such a posthumous celebration was called yey ^ aia , 
whereas the celebration during a man’s lifetime 
was termed yeyldXia (schol. Plato, Alcibiades, 
121 C). Plato’s birth-day was celebrated by the 
Academy on the 7th of Tliargelion, because Apollo 
was supposed to have been born on that day ; and 
in other ca.ses as well the celebrations of birth-days 
were fixed for sacred days (Pint. Theseus, 36; 
the Athenians mention the 8 th of a month as the 
birthday of Theseus, 4k llo<ret5u>yos yeyovivax \eyop4y<^' 
Kal yap llocreiSu/ya rah dyddats rtpunriy). From the 
time of the Diadochi we often hear of the cele¬ 
bration of tlie birth-days of kings, and from the 
time of Cjvsar, of tliose of emi)erors (there is an 
im})ortant inscription which inciicates that in Asia 
Minor the year began witli the birth day oi 
Augustus [Athen. Mitt. xxiv. 288]), when festivi¬ 
ties, game.s, etc., took place. The same honoui 
w'as also extended to emi)res.se 8 and princes. 

These honours pa.ssea from persons to cities ; 
thus in Rome the Palilia was celebrated as the 
natalis urbis. More especially w’ere such honours 
transferred to the gods : Athene was s\inposed to 
have been bom on the 3rd of a month, Hermes on 
the 4tb, Apollo on tlie 7 th, and so on. In these 
cases the festival must always have been the 
prius, the birth-day the posterius. It often 
happens that the birthday of the god and the 
natalis ttmpli coincide (Cic. ad Att. IV. i. 4, OIL 
xii. 3058). 

Literature.— Chr. Petersen, ‘ Ueber die Geburtstagsfeier 
bei den Oriechen,’ in Jahrb. f. klass. PhiloL, Suppl. ii., 1867; 
W. Schmidt. Ceburtslag irn AUertum, Qiessen, 19U8. 

W. Kkoll. 

BIRTHRIGHT.- -See Inheritance. 
BISHOP.—See Ministry. 

BISMILLAH.—I, Meaning and early usage. 

— Bismilldh{i), an Arabic expression signifying ‘in 
the name of Allah,’ was borrowed by Muimmmad 
from the religious nliraseology of Jews and Chris¬ 
tians,* and was fonnulated by him in full as 
follows; bismilldhhr-rahrndni-r-rahlmi, ‘in the 
name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful,’ 
Muhammad emjdoyed the phrase both in its shorter 
and in its complete form as an introductory formula, 
designed to connect the beginnings of action with 
the devout remembrance of God, and it is probable 
tliat, while still resident at Mecca, he recommended 
his adherents to use it in a similar way. In the 
Qur’an he rcpre.sent8 Noah as summoning tlie 
faithful to enter the ark with the words, ‘ Bisinillah 
;“in the name of Allah”) be its voyage and its 
ianding’ (xi. 43); and, similarly, a letter jmrporting 
to have been written by King Solomon to the Queen 
of Sheba opens thus; ‘ Bismilldhi-r-rahmdni-r- 
'ahmii ’ (xxvii. 30). Probably, too, he began his own 
ceremonial discourses, as collected in the Qur’an, 

* Noldeke, Oesch. d. Qordtis (G6ttin|ren, I860), p. 86 f* (pub¬ 
lished by F. SchwaUy) I16f.}. 
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with the phrase, and the redactors of the sacred 
volume, in prefixiii^^ it (in plenary form) to the 
various suras^ evidently re/^arded it as a prefatory 
formula having Muhammad’s own sanction. We 
cannot divine the reason of its omission from the 
9th vam, although the Muslim excretes show no 
perplexity in the matter, and provide several ex¬ 
planations, as may be found in (commentaries to 
the Qur’an. The earlier theologians of Islam were 
at variance with each other regarding the question 
whether the bijunilldhi^onmiln at the beginning of 
the 6'uras was to be considered an artiide of revela¬ 
tion, t.c. an utterance of God, or an item proceeding 
from the Prophet himself ; buteventually the former 
alternative carried the day, and it came to be held 
that everything betw een the two covers {hdina-l- 
daff(itain) of the book, including, of course, the 
prefatory formula of the siira>\ was the word of 
God. 

It is recorded that, before Muhauitnad arose, the heathen 
Ouruish made use of the sacred formula biamika Alldhumuia 
r ill thy umue, O God ’) for a aimilftr purpose—a statement which 
is certainly credible, thoujjb we have no evidence to test it by. 
Accordint^to Arabic tradition, which deli^'hts to associate every 
particular custom with the name of an individual founder, the 
person who introduced the use of this phrase into Mecca was 
Umayyu b. Abi-1-yiilt, the reputed author of many apocryphal 

I ioems which promulgated monotheistic and Biblical ideas 
tefore the time of Mul^aminad. Uinayya is said to have 
learned the formula, as a potent talisman against the evil 
intluence of demonic powers, from the lips of a Christian 
hermit, and to have made jiersoiial trial of it.* But as he was 
an older contemporary of .Muljammad, and survived the latter’s 
etilraiioe upon Ids public career, tlie older formula cannot, 
agre.*al»ly to the above tradition, have been in use long before 
the Prophet’s day. It is even said, Indeed, that Mu^iaminad 
hi nself hud employed it, hut that the revelation of certain 
verses in the Our’aii (xi. 93, xxvii. 30) induced him to substitute 
.or it, first the shorter, and then the longer, form of the 
Nevertheless he would appear, according to 
Muslim tradition, to have sometimes resorted to the earlier 
Meccan formula even at a later period thus in a treaty which 
he made with the people of Mecca near lludaihiyah in a.h. 6, 
he deferred to the vigorous opposition they offered to the new 
formula introduced by him, and quite readily sanctioned the 
use of the tjuraish ' bianiika Allnhumvia’ as a heading to the 
do<'unient.» ' Ailahtimma' is also approved as an invocation 
of Ood in .Muslim petitions. 

We may regard it aa historically establishetl 
that rescripts drawn up bv MuhiGninad’s instruc¬ 
tions, contracts conclutled between him and tribes 
which yielded him their allegiance,tt and even 
records of a more private character,H were usually 
prefaced by the plenary form of the bismilldh** 
Thereafter its insertion in similar documents as a 
prefatory formula became j>art of the religious 
practice of the adherents of Islam.ft Ullicial 
records from the early age of Islam, pre.served 
either as transcriptions in histori(.'al works, or, 
more authentically still, as originals on j)aj)yrus 
sheets, always begin with the bismilldh. It is 
also found on textile fabrics and other products of 
industrial art.^^: In bilingual (Arabic-Greek) docu¬ 
ments, which were common, especially in the 
Egyptian province, till far on in the Umayyad 
period, the Greek portion contains a translation of 
the formula, the shorter appearing as 4v dvbfiaTi 
roO ffeoO, while the plenary form expands this with 
the words toO eXei^/xoyos <pi\ay0pur7rou.§§ 

• Aghdjii^ lii. 189; Mas'udi, Prairies d’or^ L 142; cl. 
SchulthosH In the N old eke' Festschrift, 74, u. 6. 

t Ibu iSa'd in Wellhausen, Skiiun u. Vorarbeiten, iv. (Berlin, 
1899), 6, 9 (text), 104 (tr.). 

J Leone C'aetaiii, i4n7iaW delV Islam, li. (Milan, 1907)222. 

i Ibn Hish^m, ed. Wustenfeld, 747. 

it Exanqilea in Noldeke-Schwally, op. cit. 117, n. 1. 

^ e.g. a note regarding the dintribution of Die wheat brought 
ae booty from Khaibar(fbn Hisham, 770, 778 ff.). 

•* L. Caetani (op. cit. 1. 395, ii. 793) doubts the authenticity of 
this prefatory formula in documents given by .Muslim historians. 

ft e.g. in the Testament nf'Abdalldh b. ilas'ud, in Ibn ^'d, 
Taba(i&t, 111 . i. 112, 113. 

ti Karabacek, ‘ Zur arabischen Alterthuinskunde, iL Die 
arahischen PapyrusprotokoUe,’ in clxi. (Vienna, 1908) 

36 ff. 

§§ e.g., in the bilingual documents in Karabacek, op. eit. 
63-07; 0. H. Becker, Papyri SehotUReinhardt, i. (Heidelberg, 
1900), 109 ff. ; ZA xxii. 160, 170-178. 


In accordance with the common Arabic practice 
of giving a convenient name t-o formulas by the 
device of omitting some of tlieir constituent letters 
(a.s, e.g., hanidala for * al-fuimdu lilldhi,' luiy'ala 
for hayya 'ala-^-saldti, etc.), the bismilldh is con¬ 
tracted to basmala, which is also a verb meaning 
‘ to utter the bismillah ’; and the use of the 
formula is also referred to as tasmiya, the invoca¬ 
tion of the name (ism) of (rod. 

2 . Ceremonial use.—Tlie bismilldh acquires a 
special ceremonial sigiiilicaiice as tlie formula of 
benediction pronounced beforeslaughtcring animala 
for food—a usage which, without doubt, was sug¬ 
gested by the Jewish law enjoining the iitteian(;e of 
the b^rdlcJul before killing and eating. The relevant 
injunction in the Qur’an is found in vi. 118, 121 : 

‘ Eat of tliat over which the name of Allah hath 
been pronounced if ye believe in His signs ’ . . . 

‘ Eat not therefore of that on which the name of 
Allah hath not been named, for that were certainly 
sin.* Erom this j)as.sage was argued the obligatory 
use of the tasmiya * before slaughter ; and, simi¬ 
larly, it was required that the benediction in 
Allah’s name should precede the eating of the 
flesh of animals prescribed for that purpose. Even 
in the chase (v. 6 ) it was imperative to utter the 
name of Allali before releasing the falcon or the 
hound, and only on this condition could the quarry 
be afterwards used as food.f In pursuance of a 
hermeneutic practice of later Muhammadan theo¬ 
logians, certain theological schools attenuated the 
character of this absolutely binding ordinance to 
that of a mere wish, and in this way the omission 
of the actual utterance of Allah’s name before the 
act of killing did not necessarily proscribe the use 
of the animal for food. If, for example, the ob¬ 
servance of the regulation had been inadvertently 
neglected, the food luight still be partaken of 
without mi.sgiving—for, of course, the thought of 
Allah is never absent from the devout heart. But 
it is obvious that these interpretations and practical 
accommodations are at variance with the actual 
language of the iniunction as given in the Qur’an 
—a fact emphatically insisted upon in the teaching 
of the more rigid and literalistic interpreters of the 
book.t 

Another Question of ceremonial relating to the 
use of the oismilldh arises in connexion with the 
Muhammadan ritual of prayer (salat). The 
latter, as is well known, begins with the recita¬ 
tion of the ‘opening’ sura of the Qur’An (al- 
fdtilia), who.se lirst sentence is the bismilldh in 
its complete form. It has been from early 
times a subject of debate in the schools of the 
law whether this introductory phrase .should be 
spoken aloud (jahran) or in an inaudible whisper 
—a controversy conuected in its origin with 
the disputed miestion already referred to, viz. 
wliethcr the biwiilldh is to rank as Divine 
revelation or not. Most of the orthodox schools 
decided that tlie formula might be uttered in 
an undertone,§ hut the bhati'ites, and especially 
the Slu'ites, demand that it be spoken in an 
audible voice.!! 

3 . Everyday use.—Having dealt with the use of 
the bismilldh in ceremonial functions and in im- 

• But without al-raliinan al-rahim, aa it was not thought 
right, when taking away life, to name ‘the Coiupasaionate 
Merciful'(.^xlviii. 95, n. 1). 

t Muwatla, ii. 350. 

i Of. the present writer’s Die Zdhiriten (Leipzig, 1884k 7511. 

§ It is expressly recorded of 'Omar n. that, when leading in 
prayer, he did not pronounce the bismilldh of the fdtilia 
audibly (Id yajharu) (Ihn Sa d, v. 240, 2.5). The Khalif al- 
Musta'iu was accused by his opponents of double-dealing, 
beiMiuse he spoke the bismilldh of the fdtiha inaudibly when 
in Samarra, but elsewhere hypocritiailly uttered it aloud 
(fabari, Aiinalrs, iii. 1083, 3ff.). 

I On this question sec the present writer's * Beitriige zur 
Litteraturgesch. der Schi a u. d. sunnitlscben Polemik,’.Slf’A IK 
(1874), 15 ff., 86. 
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portjint affairs of public and private life, we 
proceed to speak or a view which sprang up in 
islarii at a very early period, and soon established 
itself in everyday practice—the view, namely, 
which lirids expression in a proverb commonly 
repar<led as a sayinj; [had'ith) of the Prophet: 
Kullii amrin dhl bdiin Id yuhtada u bi-dhikri*- 
lldhi fahuwa abt<tru, i.e. ‘every matter of im¬ 
portance which is be;j:un without mention of God 
IS maimed.’ This maxim was taken by devout 
adherents of Ishlin as their warrant for the })ractice 
of inaugurating every action f by ejaculating a 
bismilldh. The prophet is traditionally reported 
to have said that Satan sits behind every one who 
mounts an animal without tirst having uttered the 
formula.Its u.se as a bles.sing before meals is 
regarded as of special imj)ortance, and on social 
occasions the .'saving of the bismilldh 1 ) 3 ' the head 
of the hou.sehold intimates to the guests that the 
repast is to begun.§ Nor must the tasrniya be 
omitted when a person enters or leaves a house, or 
puts on his clothes.il The practice is felt to be in 
accordance with the thought of Qur’an xxxiii. 41 : 
‘ Remember Allah with fiotiuent remembrance’— 
a maxim highly approved in Islam. The idea that 
the utterance of God’s holy name involves an 
impiety never found a footing among the Mu.slirn.s, 
who are wont to say, rather, that if we love a 
person we often mention his name (wma nhabba 
shay*an akthnrn dhikrrihu).*^ 

Superstitious ideas and use.—The deep !<ig- 
nihcance and the sacre<l character with whicli 
Islam invested the bismilldh led at length to iUs 
being pres.sed into the service of folk-lore, mystic¬ 
ism, and even magic. It wa.s said that Goa had 
inscribed it upon tlie brea.st of Adam, the wing of 
the angel Gabriel, the seal of Solomon, ami the 
tongue of Jesus.** d'he (’reator has WTitten the 
sacred words upon His works. The imaginative 
eye can sometime.s trace the formula in the veins 
of the leaf or the varied colourings of the butter¬ 
fly’s wing, where nature has imprinted it in mystic 
(Syriac) character.^. The written and oral applica¬ 
tion of the bismilldh pos.sesses tali.smanic virtues. 
When the .soul in its death-struggle is striving to 
escape from the laidy, the angel of death brings 
from paradise an apple upon which i.s in.scribed the 
formula, or the angel liimself writes it upon the 
lalm of the <lying man, who.se agony is alleviated 
)y the sight of it, and who.se .soul then 3 'ield.s itself 
to the angid.tt 'I'he bismilldh serve.s also as a 
means of defence against the baneful effects of the 
evil eye, ami otlier malign influences of occult 
forces. It is a popular notion amongst Muham¬ 
madans that the jinn are easily offended, as, for 
in.stance, by human encroachment upon their 
haunts, by pouring out hot water, etc. ; but if a 
man feels that he has provoked their re.sentment, 
he may drive them away\y uttering the bismilldh.X+ 
Similarl}', in order to remler his goods proof against 
the jinn, he uses the phrase as a charm when he 
shuts the door, or stores articles of food in their 
ai)propriate receptacle.s, or lays down hi.s clothes 
at night. An article protected in this way i.s 
called musammd (commonly pronounced nmseminl), 

• Originally li-Jiamdi, with reference to the glorifying of God 
by (orumlas beginning with al-fiamdu lilUlhi. 

t Incliuling that mentioned by Buchari, K. No. 8. 

t Dainiri (liulaq, A.n. 12S4), 8.v. ‘ Al-dabba,’ i. 399. 

§ I.Ane, Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians^ 
(London, 1871), i. 183. 

11 Traditional Hayings in Nawawi, Kitab al-Adhkdr (Cairo, 
A.n. 1312), 11-12. 

ir lillh xvi. 104 ; ZDMG li. 26.'). 

E. Donf U'*, Magie et religion dans iAfrigue du Nord 
(Algiers, 190!)), 211. 

tt Al-.Suvup, ul-Durar al-hisdn fi-l-ba'th wa-na'im abjindn 
(Cairo, A.n. 1.324). 

n In North Africa, A. Bel, La Population musulmane de 
Tlemcen (Paris, 1998), 23 (from the Hevus des Etudes ethno- 
T^aphiquss et sociologiques). 


i.e. ‘something over which has been named (the 
name of Allali).’ * 

The bismilldh, by reason of its prophylactic 
virtues, is deemed .s})ecially serviceable as an 
inscription for amulets, and, in general, as an 
accessory of practical magic. t Copious illus¬ 
trations of this are to be found in the Shams 
al-nia drif of al-BiinT (tA.H. 622, A. I). 1225) and 
work.s of a .sinnlar nature. The Mu.slims also con¬ 
struct magic .MjuarL‘.s, and distribute the word.s of the 
basinala in magical combinations amongst the vari¬ 
ous compartments.:J: Al-Buni is also the author of 
a monograph dealing speeiall 3 ’' with the use of tlie 
formula for magical piir])oscs [Fadd*il al‘b(isniala).% 

5 . Calligraphic usage.—Mention ought finally 
to be made of a certain convention in the method 
of transcribing the bismilldh. When the Mirslim 
calligraj>hist writes the formula for a ceremonial 
purpose, lie imparts a peculiar form to its hist 
word by way of signal i/mg, as it were, the excep¬ 
tional character of the [)hrabe as a whole. The 

vertical siroke of the initial letter hd (:) is con- 
sidcraldy prolonged in an upward direetioii, and 
slightly curved; tlien, the ^ali/ (of ’ism) being 

omitted altogetiier,!! the sin («;) is placed im¬ 
mediately after the bd, while tlie linal letter 
mim (^) is connected with the sin by a line 
drawn far be 3 'ond the usual length (♦——— 

The Muhammadan scribes would apj)ear at a very 
early date to have introtluced yet another alt (na¬ 
tion in the writtin form ot the bismilldh —a 
peculiarity of common occurrence in MSS. Here 

the tips of the third letter sin {^) disappear en¬ 
tirely, as well as the *ali/, and the initial bd (j) is 
joined to the final 7m//i (^) by a long horizontal 
line thus: ^ -> The anticpiity of this usage 

is indicated by an incident recorded in Ibn Sa'd, 
viz. that ‘the Khalif Omar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz dis- 
nii.s.sed a certain scribe (kfitib) from liis office 
beeau.se lie wrote bism without inserting the sin 
distinctly’ {icdlmn yoj'al al-sln).*\ 

Litbratcrb.—T he literalure has beeu given in the footnotes. 

I. (iOt.UZIHER. 

BLACKMAIL.—The word ‘mail’ is derived 
from the Norman-French maille, which is u.sed in 
the Act of 1335, 9 Edward ill. c. 3 in the sense of 
‘ luilf-penriy.’ We find three meanings a.ssigned to 
this term. 

I. Legally, blackmail refers to rents reserved in 
labour, cattle, or produce. In mediaeval times 
rent was uniformly paid in kind—a custom that 
pcisi.sted in Eiance (town to the day.s of the great 
French Revolution. The Black Death and the 
I’casants’ Revolt gave a powerful impetus to the 
transformation of English agricultural life, and 
among the results was the substitution of payment 
in money for payment in kind. In Scotland and 
Ireland, and indeed in the rest of Europe, this 
substitution was not elleided till a comparatively 
late date. For rent in kind were substituted ‘ white 
rents,’ which were reserved in ‘ white money,’ or 
silver. In the Middle Ages there was a great 
scarcity of the precious metal.s, and this doubtless 
as.sintcd in prolonging the exi.stence of the old 
method of payment. The di.scovery of silver in 

* liRne, op. cit. i. 287 ; Arabian Society in the Middle Ages 
(London, 1883), 41. 

t Ridnaud, Monunune musulmane du cabinet de M. le due de 
Blacas (Paris, 1828), ii. 3-6. 

1 Doutt6, op. cit. 212. 

§ Brockefmann, Gesch.d. arab. Litteratur, L (Weimar,1808)497 

I This is a Massoretic practice. 

^ Ibn Sa’d, V. 270. 14. 
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South America helped forward the movement from 
status to contract, with the result that white rent ' 
naid in current coin or white money {yiiaili's 
olanrhes) began to replace the black rent. In 
Scots law the rents of an estate were called ‘ mails’ 
or ‘ niaills,’ while ‘ Jilancb Holding’ and ‘Mail’ 
for rent are somewhat similar terms for this old 
custom. Camden {Rern. 205), explaining black 
money, says, ‘ What that was 1 know not, if it 
were not of (Copper, as Maill and Black-mailL' 
Coke refers to ‘Work-days, rent cummin, rent 
corn, etc. . . . called Rpjiditus nigri, black 

maile, that is, black rents.’ Hlackstone supports 
Coke’s explanation of retRfitus vigri (cf. Camden, 
{Rem. 1605, p. 205 ; Coke, 1642, ii. 19; Black- 

stone, Com., 1708, ii. 43; Burn, Ju.^tiee^, 1845, iii. 
214). In this sense the term ‘ blactkmail ’ is obsolete. 

2 . Historically, it is the tribute in corn, cattle, 
other kind, or money—here we are coming to the 
newer form—levied from the farmers and small 
owners in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, and along the Highland border, by free- 
booting chiefs in return for immunity from pillage. 
The border counties chiefly afl’ceted were North¬ 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, and the 
bishopric of Durham. Sir Walter Scott in Waverley 
(i. 222 ) represents one of the better as]>ect.s of this 
custom when one of his characters remarks, ‘ The 
boldest of thorn (i.c. the freebooters) will never 
steal a hoof from any one tliat pays blackmail to 
Vi(!h Ian Vt)hr.’ It is somewhat remarkable to 
find how wide-spread is the use of the word ‘ mail * 
with the meaning of ‘ rent’ or ‘ triVnite.’ In Irish 
mal signiliesa rent or tax. In Armoric mal signi¬ 
fies such wealth as is acquired by the strong hand ; 
while in Afghanistan the contributory levy on a 
village is called mallia. Blackmail sometimes 
denotes the money taken by the harbingers or 
servants, with their master’s knovvle<lge, for ab- 
st 4 iining from enforcing exactions like coin and 
livery. They made up for the abstinence in 
these places by plundering in others, (hiriously 
enough, we find that in Ireland in the 14th cent, 
black money or blackmail indicates certain coins 
of an inferior kind authorized to pass current. 

In 1552 Archbishop Hamilton {Catech., 1884, 
98), in reference to the forays of the border 
chieftains, mentions, ‘ Quhay takis ouer sair mail, 
oner rnekle ferine, or ony blake inaillis, fra 
thair tennands’; while about 1561 R. Maitland, 
in Thievis Liddesd. vi., de.scribes the ‘commoun 
taking of blak maill.’ On both sides of the Border 
severe Acts were pas.sed tn j)ut an end to these 
dej)redations. Under the Scots king, James vi., 
the mea.sure of 1597 describes how ‘ diuers subjects 
of the Inland, takis and sittis vnder their a.ssurance, 
payand them black-maill, and pennittand them to 
reif, herrie, and oppre.s.se their Nichtbouris.’ In 
<601—a memorable year in economic legislation—an 
English Act of Parliament also notes that ‘sundry 
of her Maiesties louing subjects within the sayed 
{i.e. the four northern) Counties . . . have been 
in forced to pay a certaine rate of money, come, 
cattell, or other consideration, commonly there 
called by the name of Blacke maile.’ The 43 Eliz. 
c. 13, B. 1, made the levying or paying of this black¬ 
mail a felony without benefit of the clergy. The 
Terines de la Ley informs us that ‘ Blackmail is a 
word used in 43 Eliz. c. 13, and it signifies a 
certainty of money, com, cattell, or other con¬ 
sideration, given by the poore people in the north 
parts of England, unto men of great name and 
aliance in those narts, to be by them protected 
from such as u.sually robbe and steal there.’ Cowell 
in his famous Law Dictionary, The Interpreter, 
notes that ‘ these robbers are of late years called 
Moss-troopers.’ The depredations of the Border 
chieftains, in spite of these repressive measures, did 


not cease till towards the end of the 17th century. 
In 1707 an ‘ Addre.s.s from Cumboi land ’ in the 
London Gazette points out that ‘ there i.s, now, no 
Debatable Land to contend for ; no Black Mail 
to be paid to the Leaders of the Boltbers, as a 
Kan.som ’ (cf. Blackstone, Comm. iv. 26:b. 

? [. 'Fhe term is now usually applied to oll'ence.s 
led in French chantage, that i.s, the extortion of 
monejq or other valuable consideration, by intimi¬ 
dation, by the unscrupulous u.se of official or .social 
position, or of })olitical influence or vote, by jiei.sons 
upon those whom they have it in their power to 
help or injure. In one sense the Border robbers 
have passed away, but in another sense they are 
with us still. For the oiganized forms oi the 
Camorra of Naples, the Mafia of Sicily, the Black 
Han<l of the United States, and the Highbinders 
of China are largely blackmailing Ixxlies. Their 
methods and rule.s of procedure are much the same 
as those of the outlaws of old. Like them, the 
Black Hand, for exanqde, levy blackmail, kidnap 
men or their children and hold them to ransom, 
murder their victims in cold blood if the ransom 
be not forthcoming, and terrorize the surrounding 
population into tacit complicity. In private life 
the only hope of resisting the blackmailer is to 
refuse to pay the first time he makes his demand. 
Mr. W. E. Glatistone was accosted late at night 
by an unfortunate woman to whom he gave alm.s. 
A man, who saw him speaking to her, stoi)j)ed the 
state.sman and attempted to levy blackmail. Mr. 
Gladstone kept him in conversation till a police¬ 
man came in sight, when he at once gave the black¬ 
mailer in charge. In English common law it is a 
mistlemeanour to threaten to publish any lil^el 
upon any other person, directly or indirectly, if the 
act is done with the intent to extort any money or 
other valuable thing. The puni.shment is imprison¬ 
ment, with or without hard labour, for three years. 
It is a felony to demand of any person, with 
menaces and without any reasonable cause, any 
property, and the punishment thereof ranges from 
penal .servitude for life to a period not less than 
three years. The truth or falsehood of a threaten 
ing accu.‘«ation, whether of crime or mi.scondact, is 
absolutely immaterial: the accused cannot set un 
truth as a justification of his conduct. The Frencn 
and German codes deal with blackmailing in an 
equally stern manner. The latter states that, it 
the exUjrtion is committed by violence against a 
person, or with the a})plication of threats, the 
author is to be punished like a robber. 

Litkraturk. —The authoritic« are quoted in the article. 

KoiiEhT H. Murray. 

BLASPHEMY (Gr. = ( 1 ) an ill- 

onieneil or profane utterance, a light or rash 
prayer; (2) a slander, or any defamation; (3) 
impious speech against God. Oppos. ei'^Tjgla).— 
I. Blasphemy as a sin.—Blas|)hcmy as a sin and 
an ecclesiastical ollence is peculiar to the Jewish 
and the Christian religion and to allied mono¬ 
theistic cults. For, though the religions of Greece 
and Rome, and indeed of most countries, were far 
from viewing with equanimity the utterance of 
words which might ofl'end any of their gods, yet 
the abhorrence caused by sm'h utterances nmus aue 
mainly to a fear of the disasters which the oflended 
god might be exi>ected to inflict on the whole tribe 
of which the ottender wa.s a member. The trial of 
Socrates would illustrate this, since he was accused 
of ‘teaching men not to receive the gods whom the 
city acknowledged, and of having new gods’ (Plato, 
Apol. 24 B). Under English common law this 
onence would have been the subject of an indict 
ment for blasphemy, but the freer Greek spirit 
treated it as an offence against the welfare of 
the State. Similarly, in the charge brought by 
Pythonicus against Alcibiades (Thucydides, vi. 53). 
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that he had divulj^cd the mysteries of Eleusis, the 
gravamen was not so much that tlie act was an 
oH'eiK'o against the gods as timt it was dangerous 
to the eommunitv. The Roman criminal law 
ap{»ears to have had no provision against hlas- 
phemy, apparently because, ‘in spite of the in¬ 
tensity of Kornan religious feeling, the religion of 
the State was always absolutely subject to the 
political authority’ (Hunter, Homan Lan\ 1880, 
p. 10 ), and hence an offence against religion was 
once more not so much a sin as a crime. Persons 
who introduced new kinds of worship, unknown 
to custom or reason, disturbing weaker minds, 
were to be punishetl—if [)ersons of rank, with 
deportation ; if not of rank, with <leath. 

2 , In the Old Testament.—It is to the Jewish 
and Christian law (with tlieir ofl-shoots), theri, 
that we have to look for the creation of the offence 
of bljisphemj\ We omit the ‘contempt’ for God 
referred to in Mai 1 ®, the dishonour done Him by 
withholding the oderings due to Him in Mai 

the swearing falsely by His name in Lv 19'^ the 
sin ‘with a high hand’ of Nu 15^ (cf. 2 K HP), 
the reviling (or murmuring against) the Elohim 
of Ex 22 ^, since, though these all are directed 
against God, they do not rise to the height of the 
specific sin of bhisphemy. A record, however, of 
tliis sin is found in Lv 24’^ where a man of mixe<l 
breed ‘blasphemes the Name.’ In this case doubt 
seems to have been felt about the prescribed 
penalty, for the offender was put back until ‘the 
mind of the Lord ’ couhl be ascertained. This was 
found to fix the penalty of death by stoning, and 
the law was then promulgated; ‘He that blas- 
phometh the Name of the Lord, he shall surely 
oc put to death, and all the congregation shall 
certainly stone him’ (v.^^). This was the only 
kind of reproach against God which was punish¬ 
able with (leath at the hand of man, lower kinds 
(such as those referred to above) being left to the 
judgment of God. For post-Biblical Jewish msages 
see next article. 

3 . In the New Testament.—The ofronce of blas¬ 

phemy is referred to freciuently in the N P ; in the 
case of the sin against tiie Holy Ghost (Mk ; 
in the ca.se of the man whose sins were pronounce<l 
by Jesus forgiven (Mt 9^, Lk 5*‘), when the scribes 
accused Him of blaspliemy ; when the .lews ile- 
clared the saying ‘I ami my Father are one’ to 
be blasphemous (.In l(P*”); when Jesus declared 
Himseli at His judgment (Mk St. Stephen 

was accused or s]»eaking ‘ blaspliomous words 
against Moses and God’ (Ac ; hi Ac ami 

18^* and Ko 2*'‘ the Jews in their turn are accused 
of blasphemy ; in Ac 26‘* St. Paul accu.ses him.self 
of making tlie Christian.s bla.sphcme. The word 
occurs five times in the Pa.storaI Epp. (I Ti 6 * ’* 
and Tit 2® .‘F), once in .Tames ( 2 ^), and nine times 
in the Apocalypse (‘2*^ 131 . 3 . 6^0 jqu. 11.21 jysi From 
theoo pasi'^ages it appears that any expre.ssion was 
considered blasphemous which was wrathfully, 
despitefully, or contemptuously directed against 
Goa, His being, or goodne.ss, which arrogated His 
attributes for a creature, which opposed a truth 
revealed by Him, or opposed an institution of 
which He Ava.s the author. 

A. In Church history.—The feeling and the 
jungrnent exjiressed in these pas.sages were taken 
over hy Christianity, and enforced, after iU union 
with the civil power, by temporal pains ami 
penalties. The Novellae of Justinian (Ixxvii. 1 ) 
relate that some 

‘ used blasphemous expressions and swore by Ood, and so pro¬ 
voked Him to an^er, and that it was enjoined on such men 
therefore to abstain from such blasphemies, and from swearinp 
by the hair, or by the iiead, and similar expressions ; for, sccin^f 
that blasphemies aj^airist men went not unpunished, far less 
would blasphemies ajfainst Ood. If, In spite of this admonition, 
any one committed the offence of blasphemy, he was to suffer i 


the extreme penalty of the law’ {Corp. Jur. Civ., ed. Sohdil. 
1896, vol. iii. p. 882). 

In the Middle Ages the ecclesiastical court was 
the principal auMiority for the punishment of 
blaspliemy, the temporal power being called in, 
when required, to enforce the judgment of the court 
ecclesia.‘^tical. Thus in a decree of (iregory ix. it 
is laid down that, if any one shall have presumed 
to loose in public a bla.sphemous tongue against 
Go<l, or any one of His saints, or, in sjiccial, against 
the iile.ssed Virgin, he shall be condcmne<l by the 
bishop to public penance at the church door for 
.seven Sundays, being on the last Sunday deprived 
of hi.s shoes and outer clothing, to fast and give 
alms. In <iefanlt he might bo excomninnic.ated 
and deprivctl of (Christian burial, and be subjected 
to a line by the temporal power {Dccrct. Grrjj. /.Y., 
lib. V. tit. ‘27, c. 2; Carp. Jur. Canon., ed. Kichter- 
Friedberg, ii. 830). 

Charlemagne had already incorporated in the 
l.aw of the Empire the Christian law against bl.as- 
phemy, and given his sanction to the principle 
that God Himself was injured hy blasphemy, and 
that He would visit the oll’ence on all the people, 
thus ingeniously uniting in one the older {)agan 
and the newer Christian sentiment. Louis le 
Dc’bonnaire foliowerl him with laws against hlas- 
plieitjj’' which inflicted the death petjalty. Hhilip 
Augustus fiilrninated against tho.sc who swore: 

‘ I'ete hleue ! ’ ‘ Corbleu ! ’ ‘ Ventrcblcu ! ’ ‘ Sang 
bleu!’ Oflenders, if noble, were to be fined; ir 
roturiers, they were to be put into a sack and 
drowned. St. Louis ordered that oflenders should 
be brande<l on the forehead, and if they repeated 
the oHence, should have their tongue and lips 
uereed. With this agrees the ordinanee of 
fenry ill., whieh enacted that, for the first four 
oll’ences, a bla.sphenier should he committed to 
prison on bread ami water; for the fifth ofieine, 
he should have the under lip slit; for the sixth, 
he shouUl have it so slit that his teeth were to 
be seen ; for tl»e seventh, his tongue sliotild be 
bored; and for the eighth, he was to bo p\it to 
death. It was, indeed, about the end of the 15th 
cent, that blasphemy was most severely ptinislu'd ; 
but from that date onwards the feeling has grad\i- 
ally gained ground that God is not a Being who 
can be iiijureti by m.an’s insults, and that, when 
blasphemy is punishable, it is as an ollence against 
society. 

The Scholastic treatment of hlas])heniy calls lor 
a sliort notice. Defining blasphemy, with Gury, 
as locutio Deo injuriosa, or, with Suarez, verba m 
maledirtionis, ronvirii sen contumcliae in Deiim, it 
divides it into ‘ immediate ’ when directed ag.ainst 
God Himself, .ami ‘mediate’ when it attacks Him 
through His Word, His Church, His ofiicers, sacra¬ 
ments, or saints. It is in its form threefold, 
‘heretical’ when it involves a false doctrine, ‘im- 
precative’ when in the form of a curse, or merely 
‘ abusive ’ [probroaa). Materially, it is threefold : 
(1) when it attributes to God what is not His ; (2) 
when it deprives Him of what is His; and (3) 
when it assigns to the creature what belongs to the 
Creator—the first two of which St. Thomas de¬ 
clares to be but the affirmative and negative sides 
of the same truth, and the last to bo a subdivision 
of the first. Blasphemy is a mortal sin, as being 
contradictory to charity ; nay, it is the greatest of 
all aims, seeinjj that it adds to a denial of the faith 
a detestation bi the will, and is aggravated by its 
outburst into words, as, on the other hand, faith is 
augmented by love and confession. 

5 . As a crime.—It has been already stated that 
a milder jml^ment on blasphemy lias during the 
last four or five centuries gradually been ousting 
the feeling which finds expression in Lv 24^®. The 
change, however, has been of slow growth. So 
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late as A.d. 1656 we find, for instance, a poor nia<l 
Quaker, James Nayler, for allowiim himself to be 
honoured as Jesus Christ, scntencetl by the House 
of Commons to bo put in tlie pillory, whipped from 
Westminster to the Old Kxchanj'O, af^ain placed 
in the pillory, to have his tongue lx)rcd, his fore¬ 
head branded with ‘B,’ then taken to Bristol, 
there again whipned, and then sent to Bridewell 
to remain until rarliament should release him. 
Again, in 181‘2 an unliapj^y bookseller, Daniel 
Isaac Baton, of Avo Maria Lane, London, was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment and 
to the pillory for publisliing criticisms on the 
Bible story, after the manner of 'riiomas Paine. 
It is noticeable that Lord hdlenborongh, in sen¬ 
tencing Baton, did so on the express ground that 
‘the Christian religion is the law of the land, and 
must he [)rotccted as the law.’ It was held hlas- 
phemy in the Court of Exchequer in 1721) to 
maintain publicly that the character of Christ is 
(hdective, and His teaching misleading, and that 
the Bible is no more inspired than any other book. 
In 1868, Cicorge .lacob Holyoake was sentence<l to 
six montlis’ imprisonment for oral blasphemy— 
for saying after a lecture in reply to a challenge: 

‘ I do not believe there is such a thing as a 
God.’ The law of England is still suthciently 
severe against blasphemy. ‘ It is, indeed, still 
blaspliemy,’ according to Mr. Justice Erskine, 
‘punishable at common law, scofhngly or ir¬ 
reverently to ridicule or impugn the doctrines of 
the Cliristian faith.’ On the other hand, ‘if the 
decencies of controversy are observed, even the 
fundamentals of religion may be attacked without 
a person being guilty of blasphemous libel’ (Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge). 

'I’he net result of the slow process of change 
which has been going on for centuries in men’s 
minds on this, as on all kindred subjects, is that 
blasphemy has become the technical name for a 
[)articular olfence against the State. It is a crime 
against the p<‘aco and good order of society ; it is 
an outrage on men’s religious feelings, tending to 
a breach of the peace. As an indictable ofVcnce it 
is descriltcd by Blackstone to be ‘ denying the being 
or providence of GcmI, oontumeliou.s reproaches of 
our Saviour Christ, profane sending at the Holy 
Scripture, or exjajsing it to contempt or ridicule’ 
(Stephen’s Comnientavies iv. 185). But though 
the existing law of England still embodies the 
tradition which regards olasphemy as a sin, and 
upholds the Cliristian religion, in practice it treats 
it as an oU’ence against the peace and good order 
of society. It is open to anybody to call in ques¬ 
tion any article of religion, provided that his 
method of expression is not obnoxious to the 
autliorities. In Bhanco the same practical state 
of things prevails ; for, though its Co<lo does not 
prohibit blasphemy as such, it yet j)rohibit 8 it as 
an oU'ence against good order. In Germany public 
blasphemy is punishable with one to three days’ 
imprisonment; but the blasphemy must be public, 
coarsely expressed, and oll'ence must actually 
have been caused {Deutsches Jieichsstra/gesetzbuc/i^ 
§ 166). The Austrian law is stricter, and the 
olfender may sutler imprisonment for a term rang¬ 
ing from six months to ten years {ib. §§ 122, 123, 
124). In the United States the law of bla.spiiemy 
is essentially the same as in England, being based 
on English common law and early statutes. 

Thus Christian Europe and America have brought 
the wheel full circle round to where it was in 
Seneca’s day, when that distinguished pagan could 
write: 

* We are far from what wo ougfht to be if we do not think of 
God as possessing all things, bestowing freely all thing®. Why 
do the gods bestow on us their bounty ? It is their nature to do 
10. The man who thinks that they do no harm because they are 
unwilling errs. They cannot. They can neither inflict injury 


nor receive it. Tor to harm and to be harmed go together’ 
(Ti’p. 95, ed Haase, 1873, iii. 307). 

'I'o this it i.s only neccs.sary to add the remark that, 
while the legal definition of blasphemy as an in¬ 
dictable and statutory oH'cnce is precise, the word 
itself has in literature and common parlance, as 
is natural, a wider and looser meaning. Thus, 
Jefferies {The i^tory of my Heart 181)1, p. 125) 
w'rites : ‘ I Ijelieve all manner of ascetici.sm to be the 
vilest blas[)liemy—blaspliemy towards the whole of 
the human race.’ Buskin {Stones of Venire, I. i. 37) 
speaks of ‘ representations of Christian subjects 
which had become blasphemous under the treat¬ 
ment of men like the Caracei ’ ; and Bacon in his 
Advnnreinent of Learning h;is the phra.se ‘ hlas- 
pheiny against learning.’ 

Litkrati KK. — In addition to authorities quoted, cf. art. 

* Blaspheiny' in KBi, JK, and Wetzer-Welte’s Kirch, 

Lex. ; G. M. Mackie, ‘ lllasiihemy,’ in ExpT xx. (lOOtO 439 ; 
van Espen, lus eccl. unio. ii. ; Jarcke, Udbeh. des gem. 

deutsch. Strafrcchla, ii, 27 4fi; for abnormal temptations to 
l>lJl^p^lenly, Alfonso M. de Liguori, Theol. Mere., 1840, i. 4, n. 
121 (f. ; A. Koch, Moralthenl., 19ii5, p. .302 ff. ; Mishna, Sank. 7. 6 
and .50a; Odgers, Libel and Blander^, 1905, pp. 440-455 ; 
Stephen, Digest of Critninal Law, 1883, p. 125 f. ; Cobbett, 
State Triah, 1809 fT., v. 821 tT., xxxi. 931; St. Thom. Aq., 
Stimma Ihcolog. ii. ii. qu. 13,14. W. B\ COBR. 

BLASPHEMY (Jewish).—All subsequent Jew¬ 
ish notion.s on the subject of blaspliemy were 
derived, in their main [irinciples, from the incident 
narrated in Lv In the course of that 

assage the general rule is enunciated (v.**) : ‘ And 
e that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he 
shall surely be put to death ; all the congregation 
shall certainly stone him : as well the stranger as 
the home born when he blnsphe/ncth the name .shall 
be put to death.’ Rabbinic tradition (already 
represented in the Targum) interpreted these 
italicized words to mean that, to render blasphemy 
a capital crime, the offender must actually pro¬ 
nounce the name of (iod, accompanied witii dis¬ 
respect, the nature of which is not delined. The 
reverential reluctance to name God even in worship 
grew up early, and, as is well known, is already 
exeninhlie<l in B.salms, Chron., and the LXX. The 
blasphemer who \ised the prevalent substitutes for 
the name of God was subjected to llagellation (Sanh. 
56«). The writer of I’entateuchal scrolls was re¬ 
quired to place his mind in a devotional altitude 
when writing the name of God, and in certain 
cases when he made an error in writing the name, 
the mistake was irremediable, and the whole column 
on which the error occurred w’as withdrawn from 
use {Soferim, ch. iv.). The name itself could not 
he obliterated. The only individuals who lawfully 
uttered the name were the priests. The prie.stly 
benediction (Nu 6*-’^) is introduced by the words, 
‘ Thus shall ye bless the children of Israel,’ and 
closes with tlte phrase, ‘And they shall put my name 
on the children of Israel.’ These commands, it 
was held, compelled the prie.sts to utter the name 
as w’ritten, and made a substitute unlawful {Sota^ 
37b; Sifri on Nu 6 -^). It is recorded tliat sages 
communicated the pronunciation of the name to 
tlieir disciples once in seven years {Ifiddushin, 7 bO- 
Again, it is reported in a tradition that the priests 
themselves, after the death of Simon the Just, dis¬ 
continued the pronunciat ion of tlieTetragrainmaton 
in the bleasing {Yoma, 396 ; Mennhoth, 1096). The 
high priest, however, continued to pronounce the 
name on the Day of Atonement, «-mid the prostra¬ 
tions of the people (Mishn. Yoma iii. 8 , ete. Ac¬ 
cording to the Tosefta Yoma ii., the high priest 
uttered the name ten times on the fast). 

This reluctance to utter the name of God w'as 
paralleled by a similar objection to hearing the naiue 
uttered. In the blasphemy trial, as described in 
the Mishna {Sanh. vii. 5), the witnesses were not 
allowed to repeat the actual blasphemy in tlieir 
evidence against the accused ; but when on a prima 
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facie the capital cliarge was proved, tlien before 
sentence of licath was promulgated one of the wit¬ 
nesses was required to utter the actual blasphemy 
witli which the accused was charged. The jud^^es 
rose to tlieir feet and rent their garments—the 
Ktaternent of the Mishna thus fully confirms the 
report in Mt 26®’. According to Josephus (Ant. 
IV. viii. 10), a Jew was forbidden to blaspheme 
.1 heathen deity. Besides incurring the death 
[teiialty, tlie blasphemer was, in the Rabbinic view, 
regarded as excluded from Paradise (' Aboifd zdrd^ 
18a; Mishn. Sank. xi. 1. In tlie latter j)a.ssage this 
deprivation i.s, according to Abba Saul, incurred 
by any one who utters the Tet ragraminaton). The 
Talmud asscit.s that the olfence of blasphemy 
greatly increased when the death penalty for 
blasphemy was alKdished with the loss of Jew’ish 
jurisdiction (see vol. i. p. 130*’. It may lie interest¬ 
ing to add that Kleazar ben Zadok, a contemporary 
of Jose[)hiis, relates that as a child he saw the 
unchaste daiigliter of a priest burnt on bundles of 
grape-vines [Mishn. Sank. vdi. 2; Talm. fol. 52 
a-6]. This the Talmud regards as having Ixien the 
act of a Sadducean, not of a Pharisaic, court). Yet, 
despite this supposed increase in the prevalence of 
blasphemy, we find a strong abhorrence of every¬ 
thin'^ which showed di.srespect to the Deity. 
Rabbinic theology actually included blasphemy 
among the ofi'ences prohibited by natural law ; thi.s 
is the meaning of its inclusion in the seven Noachian 
prohibitions (with adultery, murder, idolatry, and 
so forth 56a]). Moreover, the stern moral 

denunciation of profaning the name, (cm ViVn) was 
the outcome of this range of ideas. To profane the 
name came to imply all forms of irreverence, of 
})rivate insincerity, and of public disrespect for 
morality and religion. ‘ For him who lias com¬ 
mitted this sin there is no power in repentance to 
.suspend the punishment, nor in the Day of Atone¬ 
ment to atone, nor in sullering to purify’(Fo7/m, 
SCa)—full forgiveness was attained only when the 
sinner died (cf. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology^ p. 329). Profaning the name w’as thus 
.something more than mere bla.sphem 3 % for of 
blasphemy we are emphatically told that repent¬ 
ance suffices to atone (Pesikta Kahana., 1636). 


In the Middle Ages the blasphemer, it was held, 
ought to be excommunicateil {Responsa of Geoniin^ 
ed. Miiller, 103). The current Jewish Code requires 
the auditor of a blasphemy to show his feeling of 
revulsion by rending liis g&.\'u\QT\t(Shiilhan'Arukh^ 
Yoreh Decth, 340, 37). Naturally, however, as 
public opinion has tended to weaken the efiicicncy 
of excommunication, .so it has become less and less 
usual to take any practical notice of the ofl’ence of 
blasphemy". Bla.sphem 3 ^ in the older view had been 
an act of rebellion, parallel to Koralds ; it was a 
‘stretching out of the hand to the root’ of religion. 
But such acts of rebellion are no longer punishable, 
and the Synagogue has shown it.self lus disinclined 
as any other organization to attempt the puiii.sh- 
ment. See Hkkksy. 1. Abraham.s. 

BLASPHEMY (Muhammadan).—Blasphemy 
is regarded by Muslim juri.st.s as one of the most 
convincing proofs of unbelief. If a Muslim has 
been guilty of this heinous sin, he i.s to be put to 
death a.s an apo.state unles.s he i.s v illing to repent 
(cf. art. ArosTASY [Muhammadan]). All utter 
ance.s expre.s.sive of contempt for Allah Himself, 
for His names, attrifiutes, law.s, commands, or jiro- 
hibitions, are to be considered a.s bla.spheiny. Such 
is the ca.se, for instance, if a Muslim declares 
that it is impossible for .VllA,h to see and to hear 
everything, or that Alliili cannot endure to all 
eternity, or that He is not one {wdkid), but only 
‘one of three,’ etc. All sculling at ^^uhammad or 
any' of the otlier prophets or apostles of Allah i.s 
al.so to be regardim in Islam a.s blasphemy. 

Unbelievers wlio have obtained permission to 
reside within the domain of Islam (the so-called 
dzimmi.s) are in like manner forbidden t<J use, in 
the presence of Muslims, disrespectful expres¬ 
sions about Allah or His apostles, or about the 
dogmas and in.^titutions of t^hlni. I'or instance, 
they may not testify publicly that .Icmis was the 
Son of (lod. The unbeliever who is guilty of 
blasphemy in the eye of Muslim law i.s not, 
however, put to death, but expiates his otl’ence 
by ta'zir (a jienalty determined by the judge, 
according to cirimrnstances). 

Th. W. JUYNIlOLL. 
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Buddhist.— See Arhat, Nirvana. 

Chinese (E. H. Parker), p. 672. 

Christian (J. C. Lambert), p. 675. 

BLESSEDNESS (Chinese).—i. Perhaps the 
best way of arriving at .some preliminary notion of 
the concejition.s of ble.saedness cheri.shed by" the 
Chinese is to examine in the first in.stance their 
methods of ordinary speech, which can easily be 
traced back in sjiirit to the utterings of antiquity. 
When a Chinaman a.sks an acquaintance how he 
fares, the stereotyped reply is: ‘I depend upon 
your happiness,’or ‘Thanks to you.’ In matters 
of greater gravity, the limperor or any other of 
iiissubjects, ollicial or otherwise, will say ; ‘Thanks 
to the shade of my ancestors’ happiness, I am,’ 
etc. When two or more persons are thrown 
together in pursuit of a common interest, whether 
it be marriage, partnership, political sympathy, or 
what not, it is the practice to say and to assume 
that the individuals, or the familie.s to which 
the individuals immediately concerned belong, 
‘ have a inedestination,’ i.e. have some spiritual 
allinity which i.s continued from the anterior exist- 
»mce into the pre.sent existence. The word yiian^ 
here translated ‘ prede.stination,’ was extended 
in later times to signify spiritual sympathy or 
connexion in the pre.sent life, and even in the 


Greek and Roman.—See Summc.m Bonu.m. 

Hindu.— See Br.\hmani.sm. 

Muhammadan (1). B. M acdo.nald), p. 677. 

future life : its original meaning is a ‘ liem,’ ‘ collar,’ 
‘connecting thread’; hence a ‘ rea.sori,’ ‘to follow 
up,’ ‘ to climb up.’ After the advent of Budilhism 
in the first century of our era, the old term yhi- 
yua.n^ or ‘ becau.se clue,’ was adajtted to tlie niddna, 
or ‘causes and ellects’ connecting oast existences 
with present (Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddh- 
ism^y 1888, p. 84); and so now in jiopular u.sage 
the Buddhist idea is u.sually connoted m the mind 
of the speaker or writer. But, none the le.s.s, the 
basic notion really takes its origin in the ancient 
anee.stor-worship of the Chinese, one of the most 
cleinentarv principles of which wa.s that no happi¬ 
ness could exist in this life unless the spirits of 
the dead were conciliated by living repre.senta- 
tives through sacrifice, prayer, and duty. In othei 
words, blesscdne.ss can exist securely on earth 
only under the shadow or protection of the 
Spiritual Abode above. When a man enters into 
conversation with a stranger, and the interview 
develops sympathetic interests on both sides, one 
will .say to tne other: ‘We two have a yuan'— 
meaning, ‘it was already planned out before our 
birth that we should meet,'even if only to buy ami 
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sell a horse, though the expression belongs rather 
to matrimonial arrangements. One friend will 
often write to or hail another as ‘old generation 
elder brother,’ the more ordinary term ^ing ‘old 
brother’ simply. The addition of the word shif 
meaning ‘generation,’ ‘world,’ or ‘hereditary,’ 
(for it signifies all three), delicately suggests for 
the past a subtle spiritual connexion running, 
it may be, tlirough more than one world. 

Like other nations, the Chinese have never been 
able to conceive conscious Deity otherwise than in 
the shape of man. Man has ever conceived of 
himself as a being above all animals, and thus he 
cannot but imagine the Deity in the highest con¬ 
ceivable shape. Hence it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the Chinese have always conceived the 
Spiritual Abode to be a mere reproduction of the 
present earthly abode; its denizens being subject 
to the same feelings and passions, and divided 
into the same ranks and classes as here on earth. 

One of the most ancient Chinese documents 
we possess, the Hung-fan* (B.c. 1100), or ‘Great 
Plan,’ thus enumerates the ‘Five Blessednesses’: 
Long Life, Wealth, Serenity, Love of Virtue, 
and Object achieved at Death. This idea of 
blessedness in the present world is still found, after 
running an unbroken course of 3000 years, in the 
popular speech of to-day. Thus, if a Chinese 
wishes ‘a happy New Year,’ the reply is: ‘May 
you be promoted ; may you have sons ; may you 
live rich and distinguished days! ’ On tdmost 
every door-post or lintel in the empire, at least 
when the New Year comes in, if not at most other 
festive times, may be seen the two words ‘ happi¬ 
ness ’ and ‘ (old) age.’ These two undoubtedly take 
memier rank among the Five Blessednesses in the 
Chinese mind: the love of virtue (which in China 
has nothing whatever to do with sobriety and 
continence) decidedly takes second rank ; but still 
it is there, and most respectable Chinese, after the 
immediate necessities of life have been obtained, 
take a keen pleasure in doing what we should 
call ‘kind acts.’ The‘object achieved at death’ 
may reasonably be held to include a proper pro¬ 
vision of sons and grandsons for the adequate 
continuation of the family chain, or ‘dying at the 
zenith of success,’ i.e. dying with ambition or 
desires fully achieved—a stock Ii^erial phrase in 
reference to deceased statesmen. Tlie ideal picture 
of Chinese happiness has been best pven in many 
shapes by G. K. tSimon (once French Consul at Foo¬ 
chow) in his pretty and sympathetic little w'ork. 
La CiU chinoisey published in the year 1890: such 
pictures os he draws may be daily seen by any 
one who travels extensively over the more primi¬ 
tive districts of China, whither ‘ progress ’ has not 
penetrated. The grandest ideal of all blessedness 
IS ‘live generations in one hall,’ i.e. great-grand¬ 
father, grandfather, father, son, and ^andson— 
if possible, each with hU wife still living—all in 
the same homestead ; the old people calmly smoking 
their long metal pipes, giving advice, and sipping 
tea in tlie comfortable protected corners; the 
younger generations exposing themselves to the 
elements and doing the hard work ; all the males 
assembling in the nail (or threshing-floor, accord¬ 
ing to season) for common meals; all the females 
decorously confining themselves to the ‘ inner 
apartments* (often merely a curtained-off space) or 
secluded gardens; each generation tenderly caring 
for the seniors’ wants ; each venerable man mildly 
but confidently authoritative to those below him, as 
he individually is perfectly deferential to his own 
parent or parents. In tne field hard by is the 
ancestral cemetery; perhaps only the graves of an 

•See SBB^ voL xvi. p. 420 fl.; and Ohavannes, Memoire* 
Historiaues, vol. Iv. pp. 280-281 ; also Mayers, Chinese Reader^ 
Manttai, p. 812. 
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ott-branch are there; possibly those of ten or 
twenty ancestors, ranged right and left of the 
‘first (migrating) ascendant.’ In any case the 
book of genealogy for remote ancestors can be 
found, when needed, somewhere in China. There 
is little luxury in the ideal Chinese life : no boarded 
floors ; no ceilings or papered walls ; no glass or 
linen; no expensive wunes or smart reception 
rooms. As a rule, the life, no matter how high 
the retired official may be, is what may be termed 
‘farm life.’ Plain cotton clothes; plenty of rice, 
pork, and vegetables; good plain cookery; fine 
clothes for ceremonial occasions stowed away in 
che.Ht8; bedizenments for the women; pigs, 
poultry, ploughing cattle (seldom carts or horses); 
manure in heaps (or even plastered to the walls) ; 
fish and hams, or pemmican, drying and being 
smoked in the rafters; stiff chairs or benches; 
easy demeanour to servants and slaves ; and, above 
all, perfect democracy and entire absence of snob¬ 
bery : age is the only ‘ quality ’; money counts 
not. Of late years newsjiapers have been added to 
the modest store of ‘ good books ’; and (too often, 
alas !) so has opium been added to the mild tobacco, 
rice spirit, and tea of antiquity, ('fobacco, by the 
way, only dates from about A.D. 1500, and tea from 
A.D. 600.) Comfortal)le, healthy griminess may 
be .said to represent well-to-do Chinese country life : 
baths and sanitary arrangements are, of course, 
entirely absent, and no one seems one penny the 
worse. 

Here clearly we have long life, wealth, peace, 
and death with honour. But where does love of 
virtue come in? Well, a good family is neighbourly, 
hospitable, ami friendly; even foreigners are courte¬ 
ously received as e(iuals, so long as they behave 
themselves prudently, and so long as evil rumours 
have not preceded them. Kindness to slaves (who in 
any case are usually indistinguishable by strangers 
from free men) is a great Chinese characteristic, 
A mandarin of rank does not mind a slave lighting 
his pipe for him ; he will sleep on the same mat- 
tre.ss with that slave in a travelling boat; he is 
courteous to him in speech—so long as there is no 
fault to check. Kindness to animals is another 
Chinese trait: i)erhaps negative rather than posi¬ 
tive—not fussy solicitude, out negligent easy-going 
tolerance, subordinate, however, to practical human 
needs. A country’ squire of the above described 
type will as.sociate with equals and inferiors at the 
temple—he does not mind much whether it be a 
Buddhist, Taoist, or other temple. He has his 
own ancestral buildings for the settlement of family 
disputes; sometimes the whole village or town 
belongs to one single family-name, or two family- 
names ; the village temple consequently sufticea 
for more general interests. Mandarins are not by 
any means all bad ; the local squireen endeavours 
none the less to avoid official friction, and to keep 
his village free of tax-collectors’ exactions and the 
police harpies, >vho are unpaid, and ‘live on their 
warrants.’ Local self-government is universal; so 
lon«; as the land-tax is paid, order and decency are 
maintained along the roads, and (latterly) so long 
as a reasonable tax, or, at all events, the customary 
tax, on commercial movement is not evaded. The 
virtuous paterfamilias promotes schools, mater¬ 
nity establishments, charities generally, and 
favours ‘arbitration’ in lieu of law. The elders 
may, as a rule, in council compound or hush up 
any crime but treason and parricide, so long as 
they agree, and so long aus the mandarin has not 
the case officially brought before him. Religion 
in China is ignored rather than cultivated, and the 
priests (Buddhist and Taoist), though treated 
politely, especially if they are fairly educated 
men, are regarded as quite an inferior caste; 
yet their services are conventionally sought even 
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by orthodox Confucianists when there is death in 
the house. If unprovoked religious observance is 
indulged in at all, it usually takes the form of 
a play at the village temple, when both sexes 
assemble for the combined purposes of consulting 
the oracles, praying for rain or children, and hear¬ 
ing historical dramas, and also for formal social 
intercourse generally. Admittance is free to all, 
and the local rich man pays the itinerant company. 

2 . Having now examined the question as to how 
far the idea of earthly blessedness is discernible 
from the ordinary conversation of social life, we 
come to more general, if undefined, principles, one 
of which is that a happy existence on earth involves 
no spiritual comfort derived from supernatural 
considerations, but takes into account solely human 
desires, passions, dislikes, and fears, as they are 
bom in us, and as tliey are and ought to bo regu¬ 
lated by li. What this li —usually translated 
‘ rites ’ or ‘ propriety ’—is, it is not so easy to define 
verbally as to realize mentally; but it may be 
called the Law of Nature and Right as seen by 
the collective wisdom of the highest human types, 
as understood by tradition, and as laid down by the 
Emperor (and his lieutenants) as Vice^'erent of 
Heaven. The past life and the future life are the 
same thing ; that is to say, life in heaven is exactly 
the same as life on earth, except that what the 
Chinese poets call the ‘stinking «)ag,’ or body that 
contains the human soul or spirit, must be con¬ 
sidered as midway between the two. Every 
individual, though begotten of his father, really 
comes spiritually from the past life, where the 
souls of his ancestors are, and returns to the 
future life, whence his own soul contemplates his 
descendants on earth ; the link is an unbroken 
one. The <luty to ascendants and descendants is 
the same, though in a different set of phases, as 
is the duty to one’s self; the past, the present, 
and the future are thus merged in one; the idea 
of ‘time’ does not come in at all. The intense 
anxiety to possess a male heir (by adoption of 
agnates, or, if none, of cognates, failing a natural 
heir) is now made intelligible, as also is the 
extreme punishment of ‘cutting off posterity,’ 
which leaves ‘uneasy ghosts’ to wander about for 
ever without dutiful attention. What heaven is, 
of course, no one knows, ever did know, or (in our 
present state of knowledge) ever can know; but 
such as it is, it is in the Chinese mind a place 
where sentient individuals in the shape of human 
beings conduct affairs, whether as emperors, 
olhcials, freemen, or slaves; and, as we have 
already shown, nothing higher than a human 
being, or a sentient being with human feelings, 
has ever or could ever have been conceived of. It 
is often even uncertain whether heaven is viewed 
as a place or as a person ; or say, rather, ‘ Heaven 
forbid ’ and ‘ who art in heaven ’ are Chinese as 
well as Christian. The ‘ Spirit of Heaven ’ and 
the ‘ Emperor Alxive’ are often convertible terms. 
There is out one life. The ancestor in the past is 
miserable unless he be tended; the mortal in the 
present is, or ought to be, miserable unless he 
tends, and unless he secures legitimate bom or 
unborn links to tend himself when he is dead. 

Hence the ancestor must always be kept informed, 
with due fasting and purification, of the successes 
and failures of the representative individual, be 
he ruler or ruled ; and the ancestor’s spirit clings 
to his special wooden name-tablet standing in the 
family temple ; nor will he accept the sacrificial 
offerings, or evince his approval of what is done, 
unless things are conducted in accordance with 
li. Failure to render ghostly service to the spirits 
is liable to bring on mundane disaster in the shape 
of inundations or other irregularities of nature. 
But the spirits of any given family will accept 


sacrifice only from the legitimate representatives 
of that family ; hence the enormity of cutting ofl 
for ever the only persons or links able to continue 
the family chain of life. Then only it is that 
Heaven steps in, finds that the virtue has gone 
out of its former prottgt or nominee, and confers 
the vicegerency upon another ruling house; the 
same thing, mutatxs mnUindiSy for private persons. 
This position is well illustrated in the year 516 
B.C., when the ruler of Confucius’ State took to 
flight in consequence of internal revolts (see Tso 
Chwan^ ch. 42, p. 2). One of his ministers said : 
‘ I do not know wiiether it be that Heaven has 
abandoned the country, or whether the country 
has committed some great offence against the ghosts 
and spirits.' It wa.s necessary for a mler—were 
he Emperor, king, vassal-prince, or what not— 
to have a domain before he could sacrifice to the 
spirits of his ancestors ; and thus in ancient China 
tlie fiefs were at first subdivided indefinitely, and 
the domain gave a name which grew into a family 
name, or, as we say, a surname. Hence we find 
sacrifices to the goifs of the land, the harvests, the 
rivers, mountains, and the frontiers, all concurrent 
with the personal sacrifice to ancestors. Dispos¬ 
sessed princes of previous dynasties were rarely 
cut off without mercy. Not only were their persons 
spared, but an estate, however insignificant, wn.s 
conferred upon their lineal representatives by the 
ruling power favoured by Heaven’s new choice, 
and tnese representatives were received as guests 
and peers by the Emperor when they presented 
themselves to do homage for their holdings. Except 
under circumstances of great provocation, it was 
considered imt)iou 8 to cause tne extinction of a 
family, and thus to put a stop to the ance.stral 
sacrifices. That sacrifice to gliosts and spirits can 
be viewed as distinct from and inferior to the 
sacrifices to the Emperor Above is instanced by 
a case in the year n.c. 4vS2 {Tso Chwan^ cli. 48, p. 
‘20), when an official of Confucius’ vassal-State 
was detained in captivity by the semi-barbarous 
State lying to its south. Though the State in 

?uestion was ruled by the same family as the then 
mperial family of China, and also the same family 
as that ruling over Confucius’ State, the aboriginal 
population was still half savage, and even the 
Chinese rulers had become corrupted by popular 
spirit-worship and local superstitions. The captive 
orthodox minister accordingly said, well knowing 
this superstitious weakness: ‘You had better let 
me go to take part in the sacrifices to the Emperor 
Above, which my master, the ruJing duke, lias 
to render at this season ; otherwise the priest 
of the temple will hurl imprecations against your 
king ! ’ The device succeeded. 

3 . It was manifestly considered doubtful whether 
the dead really had any exact knowledge of what 
was transpiring on earth; for in B.C. 502 a royal 
maiden of North China, who found herself dying 
in the above-named semi-barbarous kingdom, said : 
‘ If the dead really possess any knowledge, please 
bury me where I can at least see my own native 
land.* A year before that, a semi-barbarous 
general, who was about to set fire to the enemy’s 
camp, in which the bodies of many of his own slain 
also lay, asked, when remonstrated with ; ‘What 
does it matter if I bum their bones ? If the dead 
really possess knowledge of what goes on here, 
then we can sacrifice to them afterwards, and 
thus give them satisfaction.’ As is well known, 
Confucius himself, whilst adopting a respectful 
attitude towards the traditional ‘nether’ world 
(as we and they still popularly call it), declined to 
discuss spiritual beings, saying ; ‘ We know little 
enough of man in this life, without troubling our¬ 
selves with theories about the other.’ It cannot be 
too often repeated that in ancient China there 
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was no word of any kind for ‘ relijjjion ’; none for a 
ublic ‘ church ’; none for ‘ temple ’ or ‘ ]>rieat,’ as 
istinct from ancestral halls and precentors for 
Imperial worshij) ; always except and in so far as 
the doctrine of continuity, throuj^di ancestors and 
descendants, with the past and future spiritual 
states may have left an inference in the mind. 
The nearest approach to religion was /i, the 
written character expressing whifdi idea is made 
up of the two separate signs signifying ‘ spiritual 
being ’ or ‘ themis ’ as a radical notion, and * a 
sacrificial vessel' as 8ui)plementary idea. Conse- 

?[uently, in figuring out for themselves an ideal 
or blessedness in this life, no idea of collective 
worship ; no notion of a single jealous God ; no need 
for praise, self-denial, confession and pardon of 
sin ; no yearning for holiness as evinced by con¬ 
tinence, abstinence, humility, joy in everlasting 
salvation or Divine grace, etc., ever even remotely 
jntered the Chinese miml. lllessedness in the 
flesh was purely human, and spiritual blessedness 
in the past or future was—and this only <loubtfully 
or agnostically—sunpose<l txj he the same thing. 

4. It was reservea n)r tlie philosopher Lao-tse, an 
archivist at the Imperial Court, who lived during 
the 6th cent. B.C., a generation before Confucius, 
and who took the democratic and simple view of 
a life ushered in by civil strife and commercial 
activity, in contrast to Confucius’ conservative and 
courtly definitions of /i, to define for the first 
time in what ideal blessedness consisted. Like his 
rival Confucius, ho worked entirely on old texts. 
Both philosophers ignored spiritualist views, and 
attemjited to restore social order in the (diincse 
federation by interju eting exactly the same ancient 
texts, each in his own ‘ advanced ’ way. Even the 
word ‘teaching,’ which since the arrival of Bud¬ 
dhism in China, early in the first century of our era, 
lias come to signify ‘religion ’ or ‘faith,’ was not 
yet applied to the.se diverging interpretations, 
which were simply styled ‘craft,’ ‘scheme,’ or 
‘plan,’ t.e. the plan of life, the [»lan of government, 
the jdan of ancestral continuity. The old Tno^ or 
‘ way,’ which now for the lirst time began to siib- 
slitute in men’s minds individual blessedness for 
collective blessedness, or, to use Sir Henry Maine’s 
w'ords, to substitute eontra<‘t for status, took 
quite a new form in Lao-tse’s hands. The old 
ju (still meaning ‘ Confucianists’) were tlie in¬ 
tellectuals of China, according to the li theories 
as <leveloped by the 'hen reigning Imperial 
dynasty (B.C. ILiii-B.C. -dd), who.se statutes com¬ 
bined in one indivisible idea law, religion, life, 
government, social decency, war, and punishment. 
This was Tao. Just as Tao took a narrower mean¬ 
ing when Lao-tse defined it, Ju took a narrower 
meaning when Confucius specialized it. 

Lao-tse’s summing up, literally translated, is as 
follows: 

'&lv ideal is a series of small StAtes with small populations. 
Let them possess an army machine of moderate size, but not be 
too ready to use it. Let them place a proper value on their 
lives, and refrain from distant luii^rations. Then, though they 
will be jwssessed of boats and carts, there will be no one to ride 
In them ; though they will be possessed of arms and cuirasses, 
there will be no need for arraying them. I.et the people revert 
to tile old i^uipo system of records, enjoy their food, take a 
pride in their clothes, dwell in peace, and rejoice in their local 
OM^tnms. ICach State would be within easy sight of the other ; 
the sound of each other’s hens cackling and dogs barking would 
be heard across. Tiie people of each State would live to a good 
old age, and would have no movement of intercourse with 
neig^hbouring States. 

‘ Tnie words are apt to bo not liked ; pleasant words are apt 
to be untrue. Goo<i or beneficent men do not wrangle, and 
wTonglers are apt not to be good men. Those who know best 
do not range over many subjects, and those who range most 
widely do not know best. The highest form of man cares not 
to accumulate: so far as he uses his resources for others, he 
increases his own store ; so far as he gives them to others, he 
has the more for himself. The Providence of Heaven benefits 
and does not injure; the Providence of the highest form of 
man takes action without self-assertive effort.' 


Since the importation into China of Buddhism, 
Zoroastriani.sm, Manich^isrn, Muhammadanism, 
Nestorianisin, Catholicism, and Protestantism, re¬ 
spectively, the doctrine of rcAvardsand punishments 
in a future life has naturally entered more and more 
into the Chinese imagination ; and, of course, to a 
certain extent the ideas of holines.sand blessedness 
in this life have become correspondingly modified. 
But the intellectual classes are still largely swayed 
by the more materialistic philosophy of Lao-tse 
and Confucius, and it is very doubtful whether the 
religious entliusiasni which once revolutionized 
Europe has ever touched, or will ever touch, the 
trained Chinese intellect ; a fortiori is it doubtful 
whether blessedness on earth will ever become 
lc.ss human than it is now, or more of a temporary 
preparation for supjio.sed everlasting blessedness 
in eternity. 

LiTKRATtiRK.—Confucius's Ck'unts'u, or ‘Springs and Au- 
tmnnH,’enlarged cd. known as Tao Chwan ; Shu Kino, or ‘ Book 
of History ’ ; Shih Kina, or ‘ Book of Ballads’; Ll Ki, or ‘ Book 
of Riles’; and Tdo Teh King, the Taoist classic of I^o-tse— all 
translated in the SBE. PARKKR. 

BLESSEDNESS (Christian). — As distin¬ 
guished from happiness {q.v.), ble.ssedness denotes 
a state of fruition that is purer and deeper, and 
free from the accidents of time and eircunistance 
to which happiness is expo.sed. In modern litera¬ 
ture the distinction is familiar ; Carlyle recog¬ 
nizes it when he writes, ‘ There is in man a 
Higher than Love of Happiness : he can do without 
Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness I ’ 
(Sartor Ixemrtus, 132). But it is one that goes 
liack to pre-Christian ages; one that, whether 
verbally expressed or not, has always been dis¬ 
cerned more or less clearly from the time when 
men began to analyze the data of the ethical 
life or to reflect upon the realities of religious 
experience. What sjieeially concerns us, seeing 
that the word ‘ blessedne-ss^ in Christian usage is 
an inheritance from the employment of the w’ord 
‘ble 8 .sed’ in the NT, and that ‘blessed’ in the 
EV of the NT is a rendering of the Gr. gaicdpiof, is 
to notice that in Greek poetry and philosophy a 
distinction was made between ei'5a/gwR as ‘happy’ 
and ixdKap or fiaKdpLO% as ‘blessed.’ The gods of 
Ol 3 mipus were the p-dKapes Seol as raised aliove the 
storms and tumults of the earth (Homer, Odus. 
vi. 46); the dead were the pdKaoes Bv-qroi as de¬ 
li vere<l now from its griefs and cares (Hesiod, 
Op, 14); the abodes of departed heroes were the 
paKdpwv vrjaoi, the ‘islands of the blest’ (ih. 171). 
€vdaLfxujv, on the other hand, was a})plied to those 
>vho experience the ordinary well-being and happi¬ 
ness that are open to mortals in a world of change 
and chance ; and sometimes it is expressly distin- 
giiished from the higher term paKdpios (Aristotle, 
£th. l. X. 14). 

For the Christian point of view it is significant 
that, w’hile paKdpios is a w’ord of frequent emjiloy- 
ment in the NT, eiSal/xwv is never found. This 
may be partly explained b^’ the fact that to a 
Jewish mind evdalpuv had come to be burdened 
with a sini.ster connotation. A ‘ demon ’ was not 
the good and friendly ‘genius’ of the Greek im¬ 
agination, hut an evil sjiirit by wdioin men were 
tormented or urged on to tlieir destruction. But 
the full explanation lies deeper, and must be 
sought in the fact that Jesus Clirist introduced 
into the w^orld a new' and higher conception of 
felicity* for which ‘ hlessedne.ss ’ alone is the appro¬ 
priate term. 

To understand Christ’s doctrine of blessedness 
genetically, we must compare it not witli Greek 
ideas upon the subject, but with those which we 
find in the OT and in contemporary Jewish thought. 
To a pious Israelite of the earlier history, length 
of days and earthly prus])erity were the con- 
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stituents of blessedness, M’bich was saved from 
dcg^eneratin^^ into a mere equivalence with pagan 
notions of liapjnncss, by tlie fact that tliese out¬ 
ward blessings were regarded as tokens of the 
Divine favour, the rewards bestowed u|)on right¬ 
eousness, and so were asso<!iated with feelings of 
religious gratitude and trust. A larger knowledge 
of tlie ways of Go<l with men (Job, l\ss 37. 73), 
and redexion, al)ove all, upon the exj)eriences of the 
t^xile, shattered those naive coneet)tions, and <lrove 
tlie best minds in Israel to look for blessedness 
elsewhere than in presimt prosperity. There were 
some pious hearts which, in the midst of trouble, 
uere able to grasp by the sheer energy of faith the 
profound idea of a blessedness whit li consists in 
committing one’s way to Jahweh, in loving His 
Law, and liumbly acceiiting His will (PsD** 2'* 
40^ 84'' J12\ Hah H>ut for the vast ma¬ 

jority the powers of faith needeil the reinforcement, 
whicli came gradually through the prophetic teach¬ 
ing, of the gi eat Messiani<* hojieof a coming King¬ 
dom of righteousness and [leace, in which the 
faithful should be abundantly rewarded and Israel 
attain to a blessedness of outward power and glory 
correspomling to that of inward trust and joy. 

Once lighted up in the Jewish heart, tliis hope of 
a Messianic blessedness never ceased to burn. Hut 
by the time of Christ the pure radiance with which 
it glows in the writings ot the great juophets had 
changed into a duskier llame, for men had come to 
think far less of spiritual benelits and obligations 
tiian of outward glory and material privilege. It 
was against this Jewish background that Christ 
afipeared with His new doctrine of blessedness, 
which must he determinative for all Christian 
ideas upon the subject. 'Vhe /orvs classicns hero is 
His pi'oclamation of the Heatitudes (Mt Lk 

; but His teacdiing elsewhere serves to illu¬ 
minate the ju'inciples there laid down, which are 
further illustrated by the Apostolic elucidation 
and enforcement of His words. 

I. In its fundamental nature Christian blessed¬ 
ness appears as an inward spiritual experifmre. 
In setting forth His doctrine regarding it, Jesus 
vindicated the high idealism of those poet-saints 
of the OT who had risen to the j)oint of under¬ 
standing the blessedness of the man who makes 
Jahweh his trust, while at tlie same time He re¬ 
pudiated tlie prevailing popular conceptions as to 
the blessings of the Messianic Kingdom. In Mt. 
the list of the Heatitudes begins and ends with a 
declaration of the ble.ssedness that lies in pos¬ 
sessing the Kingdom of heaven (5**j and that 
Divine Kingdom, Jesus anirins elsewhere, is to be 
sought within the heart (Lk 17‘'^'-) : it is a kingdom, 
8 t. Ikaul explains, of righteousness and jieace and 
joy in the Holy Giiost (Ko 14^'^). In the Fourth 
Gospel we have further light upon the true es.senee 
of the Christian sunnnuin honum, when ‘eternal 
life’ ajipears as the constant equivalent for the 
Synoptic ‘ kingdom of God,’ and when this eternal 
life is described as the result of knowing the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent 
(Jn 17^), i.e. of knowing the blather tliroiigJi the 
Son (14^^*). It is in the richness and intimacy of 
its peculiar spiritual content that Christ’s doctrine 
of blessedness rises far above the thoughts of the 
most spiritual of OT saints. Those holy men of 
old had discovered the blessedness of trusting in 
the God of Jeshurun, of realizing ( hat the eternal 
God was their refuge, and that underneath were tlie 
everlasting arms (Dt 33“®^') ; but they did not know 
God as Christ revealed Him, they did not know 
Him as the Father, It is in those exjierienccs of 
filial trust and love and fellowship, which result 
from knowing God through Jesus Christ as our 
God and Father, that the essence of Christian 
blessedness lies. 


2 . But, while spirituality is the inmost quality 

of Christian blessedness, natural blessings are not 
excluded from its scope and content. There was 
nothing ascetic or dualist ic in Christ's teaching upon 
this subject, though traces of a leaning in that 
ilirection ajipear in the writings of St. Haul, e.g. 
in .some of his utterances regarding marriage (1 Co 
-ji. 8 .» . Unquestionahly Jesus 

put spiritual goods above everything else, and 
(aught that to these all natural desires and all’ec- 
tions and all concern fur earthly benefits must be 
subordinated, even, when necessary, to the point 
of utter sacrifice (Mt 5-^^' 16-®, Lk 14*®). Hut He 
freel}’ recognized the intrinsic worth of the things 
that are naturally desirable, and their right to 
a place in any ideal of blessedness. He did not 
frown upon those familiar enjoyments and activities 
that lielongto the ordinary conception of hajijiiness, 
but .showed again and again Hi.s own appreciation 
and ajiproval of them. He loved the beautiful in 
nature (Ml 6 '“**^*), He gave the sanction of His 
presence to the jo 3 ^s of social intercourse (Mt ID®, 
Lk Jn 2^ 12'), He saw in the work of field and 
house and market fitting types of the things of the 
Kingdom of heaven (Mt Mk 4^®^*, Lk 13®^), 

He set forth marriage as the ideal relationship 
between the .sexes (Mt 19^'^ ), and delighted in the 
charms of little children (IS'-'®"* 19’^^-)* ^o also He 
taught His discij)lcs to ju ay for their bread (MtG'h 
Lk IHh, and forl)ade them to be anxiou.s about food 
and raiment, not because these things arc unworthy 
of their concern, but because their own faith in the 
Divine Fatlicrhood ought to assure them that their 
Father in heaven knows that they have need of all 
these things (Mt 0 ^*®^'). St. Haul, who in his larger 
and more inspired moods breaks away from the 
limitation.s of his lingering asceticism, puts into 
a sentence the whole matter of the harmony in 
Christian experience between the earthly and the 
heavenly blessings, as having their common source 
in the ))ivine love, when he exclaims, ‘ For all 
things are yours . . . and ye are Christ’s, and 
Chri.st is God’s’ (1 Co ; cf. Uo S’**). 

3 . Christian blessedness is a present reality. To 

the seers and projdiots of the OT the day of Mes¬ 
sianic ghulncss had been a far-oll vision. To the 
men of Christ’s own time it was a prospect near at 
hand. Hutto both, the Kingdom with all its bless¬ 
ings still lay in the future—a hope and a promise, 
but not an actual experiemrc. Jesus declared that 
the Kingdom of God was come, that its bles-sedness 
was already nresent. ‘Theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven ’ was too first word and the last in that great 
charter of beatitude which He announced to His 
disciples (Mt 5'^- **^). And the Kingdom being come, 
its blessedness i.s come, for the substance of that 
ble.ssedne.ss, os follows from it.s sjiiritual nature 
already referred to, does not need to be postponed 
till the arrival of a millennium on earth or the en¬ 
trance into a Haradise of bliss in the future world. 
At the heart of it there lies the present and im¬ 
mediate assurance of God’s Fatlicrlv love, blessing 
ns with all spiritual blessings and naily loading us 
with earthly benelits as well (Mt And if 

.some much-(lesired blessings are withheld, os often¬ 
times they are, God’s chihlrcn know that it is He 
who withholds them, and that nothing can separate 
them from His love. The best gifts, at least those 
in which the very soul of blessedness lies, are not 
withheld from tliose who seek first the Kingdom 
of Go<l. The Heavenly Father comforts all such 
in their sorrows (Mt 5^), satisfies their hunger for 
righteouane.ss (v.®), crowns them with Hi.s mercy 
(v.^), grants them the vision of His face (v.®), calls 
them His children (v.®). And when men know' and 
realize that God is their Father and that they are 
His children, the light of the eternal strikes with 
a redeeming and transforming power upon all th« 
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things of time, and even on earth the days of 
heaven h^in. 

4 . But Cliristian blessedness has its eschatological 
aspect also, and looks to the future world for its 
‘joerfcct consummation. ‘Great,’ said Jesus in the 
last Beatitude, ‘ is your reward in heaven ’ (Mt 
Lk 6 '^) ; and probably the escliat/)]ogical idea is 
the uppermost, though not the only one, in the 
second of the series, wlicro future comfort is pro¬ 
mised to those who mourn (Mt o'*). We have seen 
that Jesus did not ignore earthly goods, or treat 
them as if they were not to be desired, and that 
Ho found place for them aocf)nlingly in Ilis doctrine 
of blessedness. Similarly, He did not ignore earthly 
ills, or ask His followers to face them with a Stoical 
apathy or to profess that they were agreeable 
things. On the contrary, pain was always painful 
to Jesus and sorrow sorrowful, and His presentation 
of blessedness includes the promise of a state from 
which they shall at length be utterly cxclude<l. 
They are to be borne, it is true, with a kintl of 
solemn gladness for Christ’s sake and for righteous¬ 
ness’ sake (Mt 5‘^), and their fruitful eflects upon 
the development of character under earthly condi¬ 
tions are not to be lost sight of (Jn 15**®). But 
the full and rounded idea of Christian blessedness 
implies a condition of existence from which they 
have disapj)eared. Bacon expressed a half-truth 
only when he named prosperity as the blessing of 
the Old 'restament and adversity as the blessing 
of the New {Essays, v.). Adversity is not presented 
in the NT as a blessing in itself, but only as a 
means to an end—the end being a blessedness from 
which every element of adversity has been taken 
away. The joy which a Christian can feel in pain 
is a joy not in the pain itself, but in the experience 
of the Divine love working through it, and in the 
assurance of a heavenly compensation (cf. Bo 8 '®, 
2 Co 4‘^, He 4* 12 ^^* ^ 13'^). Aristotle found a more 
exact name for happiness in a certain unimpeded 
energy of the soul, and admits that this requires 
a perfect life as its condition {Eth. i. vi. 15, 16), 
and that calamities become disqualifications for 
that bles.scdness which constitutes happiness of 
the highest kind (I. xi. 14). Christianity assures 
us of true blesseilness even here and now in a world 
of sorrow and pain ; but it also has the promise of 
a ‘perfect life’ when no disturbing or denressing 
influences shall impe<le the energies of the soul, 
and when God ‘ shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain ; for the former things are passed 
away ’ (Kev 21 '*). 

Litkraturk.—T itius, Di€ yV Lehre von dtr Scligkeit (1S95 f.); 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus (1892), i. 184-2.06; Massie. in 
Expositor, l8t ser. lx. 845 ff., 459 If., x. 48 ff. (18'79); Newman 
Smyth, Chr. Ethics^ ch. ii. ; Votaw, in lIDli, Kxt, 

Vol, 14 IT.; Kahler, art. ‘ .Scli^rkeit,’ In PRE^ ; Fairbairn, City 
0 /God3(1889),317 ff.; Oehlcr, 7'/u!o/. o/02’(Eng. tr. 188.8), §246; 
H. Schultz, AT TheolJ 1869, p. 870f.; B. Weiss, Bihl. Theol. 
of NT (Eng. tr. 1882-83), §i 144, 140<J, 167d ; Bousset, Jew 
Predigt inihrem Gegensatz rum Jud«n<um Q892). 

J. C. Lambert. 

BLESSEDNESS (Muhammadan).—In Islam, 
even more than in Christianity, theology and the 
religious attitude have become specifically mystical. 
Besides the knowledge of Divine thinp tradition¬ 
ally handed down {naql) from the teachings of the 
prophets, and revealed to them by inspiration 
(wahy), there is also an almost universally accepted 
minor inspiration {ilhdm) open to all mankind, 
and especially found in the waits, the ‘saints’ 
flit. * friends, associates, of Allah ’). It is called, 
broadly, ‘unveiling’ {kashf), and is a direct, indi¬ 
vidual perception of the unseen in ecstasy, the 
culmination of a series of psychological conditions 
arising in the soul without apparent effort or cause. 
These immediate, unreasonea, and underived states 
of consciousness are called, in Muslim theology. 


nhwdl, ‘ states,’ ‘ conditions,’ and pass from mere 
feeling.s of joy or sorrow, elation or depression, 
through auditory and visual hallucinations to 
absolute ecstasy, where langua^^e fails and there 
comes a ‘ passing away ’ {fand) from the .self and a 
union with Allah, which .some, but wrongly unless 
only a metaphor is meant, have called ‘ fusion of 
being’(/i«////), ‘identification ’ {ittijytd), and ‘union’ 
{wHsul). If the.se terms be used literally, they 
indicate a pantheistic position, hut they (;an also 
be used carelc.ssly as mere approximations to a 
de.scription of the feeling of the moment, and, at 
most, a.s e<jiiivnlent to tawhld, ‘unifying,’ i.e. 
perception of Allah’s absolute unity. 

The most general term for this ecstasy or state 
of religious emotion and bliss is wajd, wbic^b means 
literally a finding, perceiving, experiencing, either 
by the physical .senses or by the intellect. Thus 
it can be applied to the reacliing and perceiving of 
the Divine by the direct operation of the inner 
spiritual being. But wajd and words cognate to 
it have also <leriv<;d meanings which greatly com¬ 
plicate the terminology and lead to various plays 
on their diHerent senses, and even to theological 
positions ba.sed on these plays. Thus wnjd. means 
also ‘loving’ and ‘grieving,’ becatise these are 
fundamental emotions which are ‘ experienced.’ 

Further, from the idea of ‘finding’ has been 
developed the vocabulary of ‘existence.’ Mawjiid 
means ‘ that which is found,’ and thence has be¬ 
come tlie normal word in Arabic for the existent, 
whether absolute or contingent; and wujud, which, 
in the first instance, meant simply ‘finding,’ has 
become the abstract ‘existence.’ 

Such double- and tripIe•lneanin^e^l sentences as the following 
thus became possible * Wajd [limling or ecstasy or love] is 
lo.sing of unijiid (existence or findiiij'] in the tnawjud [the 
existent or the found].’ ‘ He is rested by means of his ivajd, 
not l»y means of the mwwjud in his wajd.' ‘ lie who in his wajd 
is in the presence of the mairjud is al)8ent tlirough the umjud 
of the mawjud from his wajd, and his icajd becomes a case of 
wujud. ’ ‘Sometimes my uajd would move my emotion ; then 
he who is mawjud in my xcajd would cause me to lose the sight 
of my wajd.' ‘ Wajd moves to emotion him whose rest is In 
wajd', hut wajd is lost in the presetice of the Real’(u/./tjaryo; 
see Dictionary of Technical Tenns used in the Sciences of ike 
Musxdmans, p. 1451 f.). The reality and nature, for the .Muslims, 
of this religious ecst.asy, and the bliss therein experienced, will 
be made far more clear by the narrations and aescrfi'tions in 
-Macdonald’s ‘Emotional Religion in Islam,’ in JRAS for 1901, 
PI). 195-252, 705-748, and for 1902, pp. 1-28, and his The 
Religious Altitude and Life in Islam (Chicago, 1900), ch. vi. 
to end. 

For the place and handling of these ideas in 
the system of Mnslijn theology the following brief 
abstract of the 6 th Book of the 4th DivLsion of 
al - Ghazali’.s l/njd will probably suffice. (The 
Division i.s that of ‘Saving Matters,’ and the Book 
‘ The Book of Love and Longing and Friendliness 
and being Well Pleased,’ in vol. ix. p. 544 to end, 

ed. of the Ihyd with the commentary of the Sayyid 
Miirtad5,, Cairo, 1311.) 

After a urefacc explaining how* Allah keeps the 
minds of His saints from the tinsel of this world, 
and, uncovering His glories to them at one time, 
and veiling them at another, keeps them between 

ee. Hta 8 y and despair, acceptance and rejection, 
plunged in the sea of the knowledge of Him, and 
consumed in the fire of the love of Him, love of 
Allah is stated to be the last and loftiest of the 
stages of the spiritual life. There is nothing be¬ 
yond it except what is its fruit, or before it except 
what is an introduction to it. Yet some divines, 
because it, as they as.sert, occurs so seldom, deny 
its existence, and say that it means only persever¬ 
ance in obedience to God, and that love in itself is 
impossible except l)etween beings of the same kind 
or likeness. These deny also all the companions 
and sequents of love. 

But the whole Muslim community believes that 
the love of Allah is an absolute duty ifard). How, 
then, can it be non - existent or explained aw ay 
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as meaning obedience? Obedience rather follows 
love. Further, the Qur’&n (ii. 60, v. 59) speaks of 
love of and by Allah, and in tradition the Prophet 
defines faith as loving Allah and His apostle more 
than aiiglit else. Many other trailitions and sayings 
of the saints follow to the same effect. He who 
loves Allah has no thought for heaven or hell. At 
the Last Day, when the peoples are summoned, 
each in the name of its pronhet, the lovers of Allah 
will be summoned thus : ‘ Hither unto Allah, O ye 
Saints of His !' They will not be delayed for any 
judgment. ‘ When tlie l)eliever knows his Lord, 
he loves Him, and when he loves Him he turns to 
Him; he looks not on the world with the eye of 
lust, nor on the world to come with the eye of 
carelessness ; that sweetness occupies him in this 
world, and soothes him in that to come.’ 

But what is the essence of love, and what are its 
causes and conditions? Especially, what is the 
meaning of the love of the creature for Allah? 
Love is a natural turning to an object which gives 
pleasure. It springs from perceptions and varies 
with them, l>eing either from sense-perception, or, 
in man alone, from that spiritual perception whose 
seat is in tlie heart. The pleasure through it is 
the most complete and absolute. Some have held 
that it is unthinkable that any one should love 
another than himself for the sake of that other, 
and without any happiness accruing to the lover 
apart from the perception of the beloved. That, 
however, is an error; it is both thinkable and 
takes place. A man loves by nature, first, himself 
for the continuance and perfection of his self ; then 
he loves another than himself, because that other 
serves the same purpose and benetits him. Tiiirdly, 
he loves a thing tor its own sake, not for any 
happiness that it brings ; but the thing itself is bi.s 
happiness, like the love of beauty, simply for itself. 
So, if it stands fast that Allah is beautiful, He must 
certainly be loved by him to whom His beauty is 
revealed. Beauty is of diflerent kinds, and is not 
sensuous only ; beauty of mental and moral quali¬ 
ties can be loved. But, lastly, there is often a 
secret relation.ship of souls between the lover and 
the beloved, and it suffices. It follows, then, that 
the Being worthy of love, in the absolute sense, is 
Allah only. If any one loves another than Allah, 
and does not do so because of a relationship of that 
beloved to Allah, bis love can only imply aefective 
knowledge of Allah on his part. When the Prophet 
is loved, or the pious, that is because these are 
beloved and lovers of Allah. The previously stated 
cau.ses of love all meet in Allah, and are not joined 
in other than Him, As to the soul-relationship, 
the Prophet said: ‘ Souls are armies divided into 
bands: those which know one another agree, and 
those which do not, disagree.’ Such an inner kin¬ 
ship of ideas exists between the soul and Allah. 
Part of this relationship can be expressed in word.s 
and learned from books, and consists in travelling 
on the path, and making the self over in the Divine 
likeness and imitating the Divine qualities. But 
another part, peculiar to mankind, cannot be so 
taught, and is only hinted at in various phrases in 
the Qur’an and traditions. Thus in Qur’an xvii. 87, 

‘ They will ask thee about the spirit {ruh), say, 
“The spirit is my Lord’s affair.”’ Also (xv. 29, 
xxxviii. 72), ‘Then when 1 had formed him and 
blown into him of my spirit . . .’; therefore the 
angels worshipped Adam. Also (xxxviii. 25), ‘We 
have made thee [David] a representative (h^allfa) 
in the earth.’ So, too, in a tradition from the 
Prophet, ‘Allah created Adam in his own form 
which certainly does not mean external 
form. So, too, in anotner tradition Allah says to 
Moses, ‘ I was sick, and thou didst not visit me *; 
to which Moses, ‘O my Lord, how was that?* 
And Allah replies, ‘ My creature, so and so, was 


sick, and thou didst not visit him : hadst thou done 
so, thou wouldst have found me with him.’ This 
kinship conies to the surface only through super¬ 
erogatory acts of devotion {nawdfil). Allah has 
said in a tradition: ‘When a creature does not 
cease drawing near to me through supererogatory 
acts of devotion, I love him ; and when I love him, 
I become his hearing by which he hears, and his 
seeing by which he sees, and his tongue by which 
he speaks.’ But here it is time to draw the rein of 
the pen. At this point men divide, and some see 
only an external resemblance, while others sjieak 
of ‘ identification ’ (ittihad) and ‘ fusion of being ’ 
(hultd) —both views being false. Tlie kinship is 
real, not metaphorical, but can be known only by 
experience. 

In the human heart there is a property of ap¬ 
prehension, named variously ‘ the Divine light,’ 
‘reason,’ ‘the inner insight,' ‘the light of faith.’ 
Its nature impels it to apprehend the essences of 
all things ; and in that is its delight, even as the 
other human apprehensions have their delight in 
exercising their functions. But, as the things 
apprehended rise in the scale,—the external senses, 
the inner apprehension, etc.,—so does the delight 
in them. Of necessity, then, the knowledge of 
Allah i.s the greatest (leliglit of all. How great it 
is can be known only by experience, although the 
stories are many of the ecstasies of His saints. It 

1 )re-oceiipies them so that neither the fear of the 
'’ire nor the hoj>e of Paradise has any weight. 
Their entire desire is to know Him in this world, 
and to behold His face in that to come, which is 
the great felicity. Yet, even in this world, some 
have so purified their hearts that they have become 
partakers, in the tlesli, of these unspeakable joys. 
»^uch are called by men mad and unbelieving, for 
their speech passes the limit of rca.son. 

Two things strengthen this love of Allah. First, 
that the ties of the world be cut from the heart, 
and the love of any other thing be taken out of it; 
and, secondly, that the knowledge of Allah and 
the spread of that knowledge in the heart, and its 
rule over tlie heart, be strengthened. Thus can 
men differ in tlie love of Allah and the consequent 
felicity. 

But though Allah is the njost conspicuous and 
manifest of beings, and though knowledge of Him 
might be expected before any other knowledge, 
yet we find that exactly the ojqiosite is the case, 
i’liere are two reasons for this ; first, His invisi¬ 
bility, and, secondly, His too great conspicuous¬ 
ness. His is tlie case of the sun and its lignt; men 
are confused by it like bats, if the sun never set, 
and darkness never covered the earth, we should 
never know that light is. So man is, as it were, 
confu.sed by all creation crying out with Allah. 
In a homely parallel, he is like the dullard who 
was riding upon Ids ass and looking for it at the 
same time. 

Again, that men have a longing {shauq) for Allah 
is a proof that there is love of Allah. Love goes 
before longing. Longing is seeking for that which 
is loved, and which is thus perceived in one way 
but not in another. In the case of human beings, 
this may be because the beloved is remembered in 
absence, or, being present, is incompletely per¬ 
ceived. Both these reasons hold of Allah. Even 
by the most experienced saint the veil can never 
be entirely removed in this world, and even in the 
world to come Allah can never be entirely known. 
The stories in the lives of saints about this love* 
longing and its joys and sorrows are very many. 

But what is meant by the love of Allah for His 
creatures? That He does love them is plain from 
divers passages in the Qur’ftn {e.g. ii. 160, 2^, 
V. 21, 69, Ixi. 4) and many traditions. ‘Love’ is 
a word applied first to human relationships, and 
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secondly to Allah. But when words are so trans¬ 
formed, the meaning is always changed. They 
can never mean the same thing in man and in 
Allah. In man, love is an inclination of the soul 
to something that suits it, that is lacking in it, 
and from the gaining of which it expects profit 
and pleasure. All that is impossible in Allah, the 
Perfect, the Unchanging, who can contemplate 
nothing but Himself and His own acts, as there is 
nothing else in existence. Love, then, in Allah 
means: (1) the removal of the veil from the heart 
of the creature that he may see Allah ; (2) the 
giving of power to the creature to draAv near to 
Allah ; and (3) Allah’s willing this from all eternity. 
For Allah’s love of a creature is from eternity, in¬ 
asmuch as it is related to His eternal will, which 
requires that the creature in question should be 
given the nower to follow the path that brings him 
near to Allah. But His love is, in time, in relation 
to the action which draws away the veil. So there 
is no change in Allah, or drawiim near by Allah, 
or supplying of a lack in Allah. These terms apply 
only to the creature. And the signs of Allah’s love 
are the trials which come upon creatures. If any 
one loves Allah and is sorely tried, he may know 
that Allah loves him, and is drawing him near 
through these trials. 

And whether a creature, on the other hand, 
really loves Allah can be told by the fruits of 
love, which show themselves in liis heart, and on 
his tengue, and in his limbs. He should l)e in love 
with death, for the lover does not shrink from the 
journey to the beloved. He should joy to be killed 
in the path of Allah. Yet, sometimes, love of 
family and children brings dislike of death, al¬ 
though there is also in one’s heart some love of 
Allah. Or he may desire to remain longer in the 
world, in order to prepare himself to meet Allah. 
There is no weakness of love in that. Even with 
moral weaknesses there may be love of Allah in 
the heart. But sure signs oi that love are delight 
in the thought (dhikr) of Allah, in prayer, and in 
the Qur’an. So the lover loves everything con¬ 
nected with the beloved, even to the dogs of her 
tribe. And a sign of weakness in such love is 
delight in companionship with others than Allah. 

‘So friendliness (in«), fear (ftai</), and toning {sfiauq) are 
among the effects of love ; only, these effects differ In the lover 
according to his contemplation, and according to what is pre¬ 
dominant in him at the time. Whenever gazing at the Extreme 
Beauty from behind the veil of the Unseen predominates, and 
the lover fears that he may fall short of reaching the Pinnacle 
of Majesty, then his heart is aroused to search, and is dis¬ 
quieted and hastens. That state of disquietude is called 
“longing," and is related to a thing which is absent. But 
when there predominates in the lover Joy in nearness and 
witnessing of things present, through what has resulted from 
unveiling, and his contemplation is limited to examining the 
beauty tnus present and unveiled, not turning to what he does 
not perceive, thereafter his heart rejoices in what it observes, 
and Its rejoicing is called “friendliness." But if his contem¬ 
plation be of the Divine qualities of might and self-suffioing and 
lack of solicitude, and if the possibility of discontinuance and 
distance present itself, then his heart is pained with this appre¬ 
hension, and his pain is called “fear." So these states follow 
these observations, and the observations are due to causes which 
necessitate them, and they cannot be prevented.' 

* Friendliness,’ then, is this rejoicing of the heart 
in the contemplation of Divine beauty. It some¬ 
times reaches the point of delight where there is 
no trace left of longing or of fear of change. The 
lover, then, is intimate with Allah, but strange 
with all others. He is alone when in company, 
and accompanied when alone. Yet some have 
denied idl these things, and have said that they 
would involve that Allah is like to man (tashbih). 
They have even said that there could be no approval 
(ri<m) of Allah on the part of man ; there could 
only be patience. All which is mere ignorance 
and a taking of the shell for the kernel. 

When this friendly intercourse is unclouded by 
absence or fear, it sometimes produces a confidenti¬ 


ality which reaches so far that the lover makes 
merry and plays with Allah [inbisdt^ idlcLl). Yet 
if the unworthy attempt this, it leads them straight 
to destruction. 

A story is added of a certain unknown negro saint, Bar^, 
in the time of Mosea. When rain failed tiie children of Israel 
for seven years and no one could move Allah to send it, he— 
discovered to Moses by Inspiration—procured it at once by a 
prayer full of familiarity and daring. Allah then explained to 
Moses ‘ He makes me laugh thrice every day.’ It ail depends 
upon who does a thing, and how and in what mind ho does it. 

Next, being well pleased {ridd) with Allah’s 
decrees is the loftiest of the stages of the spiritual 
life. Yet to most it is obscure, and to him only 
who is taught of Allah is the veil removed from it. 
Some have denied that there can be ridd in any¬ 
thing which opposes the sensual inclination, or in 
the Jifterent trials of the soul. There man cannot 
pass beyond patience. Others contended that ridd 
should apply to everything, even to crimes, sins, 
and unbelief, for everything was the action of 
Allah. Others, again, contended that perfect ridd 
meant ‘o abandon prayer and to keep silent as to 
sins, not exposing them or rebuking tnem. 

But many passages in the Qur’an (v. 19, ix. 73, 
101, Iv. 60, fviii. 22, xcviii, 8) speak of Allah 
as being well pleased with His creatures, and His 
creatures with Him; and the blessedness of His 
creatures in His being well pleased w ith them is 
reckoned better than Paraaise itself. So, too, 
there are many traditions of the blessedness of 
those who are well pleased with Allah. The 
meair’iig of Allah’s being well plea.‘<ed with His 
creatures is somewhat like the meaning of Allah’s 
loving His creatures; but created things cannot 
comprehend its real essence. 

That this state of being well pleased with Allah 
enables men to overcome trials is because the state 
is a result of love, and the blow of the beloved does 
not hurt. Or the pain may be felt, but recoraized 
as necessary, and to be welcomed and accepted, like 
tlie wound inflicted by a surgeon, or the toil of a 
merchant who travels in search of gain. And even 
as mortal love enables the lover to Dear and rejoice 
and have pleasure in anything, however painful, 
so with the love of Allah. 

One said: ' If He were to make me a bridge over Hell, that 
the creatures might pass over me into Paradise, and if He were 
then to fill lleli with me in expiation of His oath * and in ex¬ 
change for the creation, 1 would love that as proceeding from 
His judgment and be well pleased with it as coming from His 
oath. That is the stage 1 nave reached of being well pleased 
with Him.' Of such stories and expressions there are many. 

Nor does prayer {dud) to Allah mean that the 
creature is not well pleased with what His Lord 
does. Prayer, although petition, is an act of 
devotion and an assumption of an attitude of need 
and dependence before Allah. He has praised it 
in the Qur’An, e.g, xxi. 90. Similarly, it is right 
to blame evil deeds, those w’ho commit them, and 
the causers of them. Those who are well pleased 
with such things are blamed in the Qur’an (ix. 88, 
94, X. 7). Indeed, believers are expressly warned 
not to take as friends evil-doers and unbelievers, 
Jews and ChrLstians (Qur. iii. 27, iv. 143, v. 66, 
ix. 23, lx. 1). Allah has covenanted with the be¬ 
liever that he should hate the hypocrite {rnundfo), 
and with the hypocrite that he should hate the 
believer ; and whom a man loves and accompanies, 
with them will he be raised at the Last Day. 

The confusion on this point has arisen entirely 
from not distinguishing between the part in actions 
which belongs to Allah and the part which belongs 
to man. There are these two aspects in every 
action. The action is of Allah, but the man who 
is the agent accepts it and makes it his own. 
Thus we can view it with favour and with dislike 
at once. When one who is our enemy and the 
enemy of our enemy dies, our feeling is similarly 

* An allusion to several passages in the Qur’kn (vii. 17, xT. 
120, xxxil. 13, xxxviii. 85) m which Allah threatens to fill Hell 
with His creatures. 
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mixed. This is al-Asli'ari’s doctrine of iktisdby 
‘acceptance.’ Al-Ghazilli then attempts to clarify 
this hopeless problem with a long illustration whicn 
need not be reproduced here. It belongs only very 
indirectly to this rubric. His final point is that 
when the Prophet forbade to leave a town in which 
the plague had appeared, that did not mean that 
a believer, in fleeing from a place of gross sin, was 
showing lack of pleasure in and acceptance of the 
will of Allah. Such was not the point of the 
Prophet’s prohibition. It was meant rather to 
prevent all the healthy people from leaving the 
sick to perish. And flight from the possibility of 
sin is not away from Allah’s will, but proceeds from 
it. It is a moot ix)int among the teamed as to 
who is the most excellent—the man who loves 
death that he may go to Allah, or the man who 
would rather live that he may serve his Master, or 


BLEST, ABO 

Primitive and Savage (J. A. MacCulloch), 

p. 680. 

Buddhist (Louis de la VALufcE Poussin), p. 

687. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 698, 

Christian.— See Eschatology and 8 tatb of the 

Dead (Christian). 

Egyptian.— See Soul-H o use. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and 
Savage).—i. Introduction.—The idea of the future 
life entertained by many peoples is frequently a 
complex one; in other words, various conceptions 
are held simultaneously. Thus among one people 
it may be thought that the spirit lingers round or 
re-visits its old haunts, that it passes to another 
region, and that it transmigrates into an animal or 
is re-bom. This, while due in part to the fluidity 
of primitive belief and the apparent lack of any 
perception of contradictor\" icieas, may also result 
from the fact that it is often thought that a man 
possesses several souls, to each of wiiich a ditlerent 
rOle is assigned after death. Sometimes, however, 
these concurrent idea.s are less contradictory. The 
soul leaves the other world to return for a time to 
the grave or the village, while transmigration 
occurs only after a sojourn, longer or shorter, in 
the spirit-world. The conception of the future 
state will be discu.s.sed in a separate article (see 
State of the Dead) ; here we shall confine our¬ 
selves to the idea of it as a blissful region, or to the 
conception of a region of happiness open to a few 
favoured mortals. Such ideas have not been uni¬ 
versal ; while, again, when the belief in a future 
life is lacking or is vague, the Elysium idea natur¬ 
ally is also vague or lacking. The simplest idea of 
the life of the spirit in another region after death 
is that of a mere continuance of the earthly life 
without change. This conception jirevails among 
several peoples. It is to such a continuance theory 
that we must trace the idea of life beyond the 
grave os fuller and ampler than life on earth or of 
an Elysium state. Such a fuller life is, of course, 
generally expressed among savages in terms of 
savage life—there will be better hunting and fishing, 
and plenty of food ; the huts will he larger, and 
all bodily desires will be amply fulfilled. What 
caused this transition can only be suggested. 
Since, in the continuance theory, the chief was 
still a chief, the slave a slave, and all who pos¬ 
sessed wealth or power or tribal lore still retained 
these, this would naturally lead to the idea that 
fur some at least—the chief, the medicine-man or 
priest, the wealthy—things would be better than 
on earth. Again, it may have been thought that 
the gods would be kinder to those who had observed 


the man who says that he has no choice, but will 
he well pleased with that which Allah chooses for 
him. 

Litsraturs.—A ll books on gufiisni contain soms matsrial for 
this subject. Scattered through The 1001 lights are stories of 
Saints, etc., also to the purpose. The following are more special 
references (but the only satisfactory materials are still In Arabic 
alone): Asin, La Psicologia segun Mohidin Aben-arabi, Paris, 
1906 (extract from vol. iii. of Acte$ du xioe Cong. Intern, d. 
Orient .); also * Psicologia del ^xtasis en dos grandes misticos 
musulmanes,* in CuUura Kepafiola, Feb. 1906; Carra de Vaux, 
Gazali, Paris, 1902, p. 218flr. ; Dl under *Ix>ve’ and ‘Suli’; 
Margoliouth, ‘ Contributions to the Biography of Abd al-Kadlr 
of Jiliin,’ in JRAS, for April, 1907, p. 267 Cf. ; Merx, Idee u. 
Grnndlinien einer allgemeinen Gesch. der Mystik, Heidelberg, 
1893 ; Nicholson, ‘ Historical Enquiry concerning. . . . Sufiism,' 
in Jit AS for April, 1906, p. 803 ff. ; Palmer, Oriental 
(Cambridge, 1867 ; Weir, Shaikhs qf Morocco^ Edinburgh, 1904; 
also the two treatises of the present writer referred to above. 

I). B. Macdonald. 

BLESSING.— See Cursing and Blessing. 


DE OF THE. 

Greek and Roman (F. W. Hall), p. 606. 

Hindu (II. Jacobi), p. 698. 

Japanese (J. A. MAcCkiLLorn), p. 700. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 702. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 704. 

Slavonic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 706. 

Teutonic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 707. 

their cult and ritual more carefully, or that those 
who had di.stingui.shed theni.selves on earth aa 
warriors or by great bravery would be rewarded. 
Here we approach the dawn of more strictly re¬ 
tributive ideas. Such qualities as are approved 
among savages -bravery as opposed to cowardice, 
observance of tribal laws, and the like—have an 
ethical tinge ; while even among savages, though 
morality may he lax from our point of view, certain 
moral ideas are inculcated, and they who ob««erve 
them are said to he approved by the gods. This 
does not necessarily mean that the ‘good’ mau, 
from the savage point of view, is always rewarded 
after death, but in many cases this belief is enter¬ 
tained, while the ‘ bad * are 8ui)po.'<ed to he 
punished. Hence, though in some cases the influ¬ 
ence of a higlier religion with a retributive system 
may have afl’ected savage eschatology, tliere are 
others in which the development of such a system 
has proceeded spun tan eou.sly and aj)art from outsi<le 
influence. When we add to all tliis the fact tlial 
greater jiowers are generally attributed to the spirit 
after death, it will ea.sily he seen tliat men might 
readily come to believe that the spirit’s opportuni¬ 
ties of exercising them would he greater, and its 
surroundings, along with its capacity of enjoy¬ 
ment, would be more ample. \\Hiile, then, the 
continuance state is often deemetl a better one 
than earthly life, one in which difl’erent lots are 
assigned to different classes of men, there arises 
the idea of different states or places of existence, 
some perfectly happy, some no better than on 
earth or even more ini.serable. 

Other ideas may quite well have produced the 
conception that life after death was blissful. Man’s 
experience of the miseries of this world and his 
instinctive desire for happiness may have suggested 
a blis-sful other-world as an offset to this earth. 
The same experience led him to form myths of a 
Golden Age in tlio past, in which we occasionally 
meet with the idea that gods and men lived to- 

f ether or had free intercourse with each other. 

'hese may have suggested the idea that such a 
state still existed, and that it would be restored to 
man after death. Here the belief is sometimes 
expressed, that men will be with the gods after 
death, or will return to the region, suhterranean 
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or heavenly, whence they originally came. There 
is also the oelief (expressed in many myths of the 
origin of death) that man is naturally immortal, 
aniT that nain, unhappiness, hunger, and thirst are 
unnatural. Hence tijey will no longer exist beyond 
the grave (see Ages of the Wori.d, Fall). But 
such a state of the blest, especially when it is 
the abode of gods or immortals, is often reserved 
only for a few, while these sometimes pass thither 
without dying. It may also be believed in as a 
state apart from tlie ordinary abode of the dead, 
whether that is blissful or otlicrwise, though occa¬ 
sionally it is a mere region of the other world. 

The continuance theory does not always develop in these 
directions, and soinetinies it is held that life after death is for 
all a tamo ropy of earthly life, a dim, poor, shadowy replica of the 

f )re8ent. This is common anions West African trilSes, and is 
ound also among the Greeks and Semites, though witii all these 
there is usually the idea of a blissful abode of divine beings. 

The locality of the blissful region varies. Soine- 
time.s, lyrobably as a result of inhumation or cave- 
burial, it is an underground region. Or, again, it is 
simply another distant part of the earth—fre<inently 
the ea.stor west—or an island, perhaps becjiu.se men 
believe that after death they will go to the region 
whence their ance.stors migrated, or because the 
sun is sn])posed to pass tlirongh the place of the 
dead. Or it is on a mountain, prol>ably becau.se 
mountains are thought to support the sky, above 
which, in turn, the blissful anode is also located. 
Hence men are sometimes buried on mountains, 
while the cinstom of cremation may mark the 
change to the conception of a heavenly world 
whitlier the .spirit floated when set free by the Ine. 
Or, again, the planets, sun, niooti, and stars, aio 
held to be the abode of the blest, while many 
primitive folk believe that stars are the dead 
transformed, 

fn many cases the blissful region, like the world 
of the dead generally, is reached only after a long 
and toilsome journey, over mountains and river.s, 
over the bridge of death, wliile many obstacles and 
dangers are met with, and various supernatural 
enemies are encountered. Occasionally these 
dangers and obstacles are intended to try the 
worth of the spirit, and if it fails to surmount 
them, it cannot reach the blissful abode. Possibly, 
however, these tri.ils and dangers are rerniniscence.s 
of similar exi)orience.s in the old migrations of a 
tribe, traditionally haiide<l clown and made part of 
the experience of the demd where they were .sup¬ 
posed to return to some former dwelling-place of 
the tril>e. 

Whatever ideas are held concerning the abcxleof 
the dead are strengthened and amplihed by dreams, 
in which the soul is thouglit to have visited it; or 
when the medicine-man claims the power of going 
thither, and returns with a vivid description of its 
character; or by myths telling of visits of tlie 
living to that land, their sojourn there, and their 
leturn (see § 7 ). 

2 . The lowest peoples.—We know nothing of 
the exact nature of tlie eschatolo/^ of pre-historic 
man. But from the funeral mobilier of interments 
in the Stone Age, and from the elalxirate customs 
of sepulture in its later periods, we may be certain 
that some continuance theory existed, whether of 
the body or of the spirit, in the grave or in another 
region. Whether it w as bli.ssfvil or not cannot now 
bo known (see MacCuIloch, ExpT xvii. [1906] 489). 
On the beliefs of the lowest peoples surviving now 
or within recent times, our information is more 
extensive, and, though it has been surmised that 
some of their eschatological ideas have been as¬ 
similated from Christian sources, there is little 
reason to doubt that on the whole they are original. 
The belief of the Tasmanians was vague, yet they 
looked forw'ard to a happier life in which they 
would untiredly and with constant success pursue 


the chase, and for ever enjoy the pleasures which 
they coveted on earth. Contact with the white 
man suggested to them that they would ‘jump up 
white uieii* on an island in the Straits (H. Ling 
Roth, Ahur. of Tas. 1890, p. C9). The religious 
ideas of the Australian tribes have sometimes been 
exaggerated by uncritical observers, hut there is no 
doubt that among many of them a belief in a happy 
other-w'orld was founa. Of the tribes of West 
Australia little is known, while among the central 
and northern tribes a belief in perpetual re-incarna- 
tion existed universally (Spencer-Gillen^ 491); but 
among those scattered over the soiith-east region 
the belief in a future happy life ‘ beyond the great 
water ’ or in the sky is generally found (Howitt, 
438). 

This is a land like the earth, and is sometimes called ' the gum- 
tree country,’ hut is more fertile, well watered, and abundantly 
supplied wi{h p .me, while everything is better than in this world ; 
and the spirits live there as they did on earth. Considerable 
freedom is as- r bed to them, and they can also wander freely 
about the :.*art’ Sometimes, as the Ngarigo and Wolgal believe, 
the spirit is met by the 7 tttt.st-(iivinity Daramulun, who lives 
with the ghosts. The path to sky land is by the rays of the 
setting sun or by the Milky Way, sometimes itself the dwelling 
of the ghosts (tribes on the Herbert River) and regarded as a 
water-course with fruit-groves and all desirable things; and 
there are many legends regarding its former accessibility by a 
tree or other means (Howitt, 434 fT., 474 \JAI ii. 26Sj), xiii. 187 fT., 
194). The tribes around the Gulf region believe in a happy life 
in Valniry, mul a s]>int above who looks after them there. 
Yalai*"; is re.iched by the Milky Way anfl is ‘ a good land, a nice 
place, full of hcautifuJ, 6h.ady trees,’with pletRy of water and 
abun Li'xe of g^ame. It is usually thou}dit of vaguely as beyond 
the Hi at', ar’d the natives have no dread of going there (Palmer, 
JA i xii.. 291). 

Sometlihig corresponding to the division caused elsewhere by 
rank, ritual otHervance.s, etc., is found among a few tribes. TIm 
W akclbui. tliought that right-handed men went to the sky, 
left-handed men underground, while the island paradise of 
certain tribo.s round Maryborough is reached oidy by the ‘good, 
arul those who show e,\ci.*llence m hunting, fishing, etc. (Howitt, 
473, 49h), Among the Gulf tribes the custom of knocking out 
two front teeth is connected with their entry to the sky-world. 
Those who have submitted to this custom will have bright, clear 
water to drink, others will have dirty or muddy water {JAI 
xiii. 291). Such beliefs may explain the retributive ideas ascribed 
to some of the tribes, though the fact that the great Being 
believed in by all these groups is sui)poscd to be a kind of moral 
governor may have occasionally led to a retributive eschatology 
(see Aborioines, § i; liowitt.SOi ; JAf ii. 2GS-9). Thus the 
Buiame of certain tribes lives in Bullemah, the land of rest, a 
floral paradi.se of beauty and of plenty, where good spirits go, 
and can save from Eleanbah-wundah, the abode of the wicked 
(I’.arker, More Axuit. Lejenciarj/ Taies, London, 1898, 96, and 
cf. Ijing's Introd, p. xxi). 

The Andaman Islanders believe that beneath 
the earth m a jiin<,dc world {chnitan), where the 
spirits of the dead dwell and hunt the spirits of 
animals and birds. Between earth and sky is a 
cane bridge, over which the souls of the dead go to 
I)aradise, wliile the souls of those who have com¬ 
mitted such sins as murder go to a cold region 
jere(/lar~?migu. But all souls will tinally lie 
re-united with their spirits, and will live perma¬ 
nently on a new earth in the prime of life. Sickness 
and death will be unknown (Man, JAI xii. 161-2 ; 
but cf. Temple, Census of India, Calcutta, 1903, 
iii. 62). 

Among the primitive pagan tribes of the Malay 
peninsula, Semang, Sakai, and Jakun, there is a 
considerable belief in retribution ; the wicked, 
often identified with those who fear to meet the 
terrible beings of the soul-bridge, are condemned 
to a wretched existence, thougn sometimes they 
are submitted to a process of purification and 
permitted to enter Paradise. Paradise is a place 
tor all others ; it is situated in the firmament, and 
entered from the west. It is ‘a glorified “ Avilion,” 
an “ Island of Fruits,” from which all that was 
noxious and distressing to man had been eliminated* 
(Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Pcninsiday 1906, i. 13). 

The Semang and Jakun divide the firmament Into three tier*; 
the two upper tiers are the Paradise of the blest, filled with 
wild fruit-trees. Some of the tribes make the moon the ‘ Island 
of Fruits,’ which, in some songs, is preceded by a ‘ Garden of 
Flowers.’ The choicest heaven is reserved for the old and wise. 
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Amont; the western Seintinff the island of fruit-trees is reserved 
for souls of B’lians (‘ medicino-njen ‘); all others, save the 
wicked, ifo across the sea to a laud of screw-pines and thatch- 
palina (to. 18G-7, 207-8). All souls, according to the Sakai, are 
puriflea in the infernal regions by ‘Granny Langut,' after 
which they cross a great chopper over boiling water. The wicked 
fail in ; the good finally proceeci to the island of fruit-trees (ib. 
239 ff.). Among the Jakun, the Blandas tliink that in the Island 
of FVuits souls of the old become young ; there is no pain or 
sickness there, and plenty of well-water. The Uesiai locate it 
In the moon ; it contains every kind of fruit-tree; there is 
perpetual feasting, and souls lie in idleness, or play musical 
instruments. The good alone are admitted to it. According 
to the Mantra, souls pass to Fruit Island in the west and 
live in harmony and enjoyinont, feasting on its delicious fruits, 
marrying and having children. Pain, disease, and death are 
unknown. Souls of men who have died a bloody death go to 
Red Land, a desolate region, but obtain food from Fruit Island 
{il). ‘20:l 298. 321 ; Jour. Jnd. Arch ip. 1. 326). 

The burial rites, espociallj’’ of chiefs, among the 
Bushmen of S. Africa show a belief in the con¬ 
tinuance of life; but their ideas are scantily 
recorded. Of the tribes living on the banks of the 
Gariej) there is a myth of a paradise called To6*(ja 
whither all go after death, and a safe journey is 
ensured by cutting off a linger-joint (Clow, Nat. 
Races of S.A., 1905, i. 120). Equally vague are 
the notions of the Hottentots, who lielieve that 
there is a land above the sky-vault where things 
go on as on earth. Their divinity Tsui-goam lives 
in a beautiful heaven. Spirits of the dead exercise 
power over men and have a better insight into all 
matters ; but whether they live in the land beyond 
the sky doe.s not appear, tliough stars are the .‘^oula 
or eyes of the dead. The rites of interment al.so 
show a strong belief in the souI’.h continuance 
(Hahn, 2'suni-aoam^ 1881, pp. 23, 85, 105, 11211.; 
Fritsch, Einqeoorenen Sucl-A/rikas, Breslau, 1872, 
p. 338), 

Among the Eskimos of Greenland the general 
belief was that there were two regions : ( 1 ) in a 
cold sky or over-world, with hills and vallev.s and 
a heaven ; the souls dwelt in tents on the shore of 
a lake wuth plenty of (ish and fowl, though it is 
also said to have been a place of cold and famine ; 
( 2 ) in an underground domain of the god Tomgar- 
suk, a blis.sful place with sunshine and perpetual 
summer, witli water, Hsh, and fowl in plenty, while 
seals and reindeer were caught witliout trouble or 
found boiling alive in a great kettle. 

Various aaiounts ascribe different causes for the presence of 
souls in either region. Thus the upper region is said to be for 
witches and the wicked, or again for all souls except those of 
great and heroic men, of those who had suffered much on 
earth, perislied at sea, or died in childbirth. On the other 
hand, the destiny of the soul depended on the treatment of the 
body. If it was laid on the ground before death, it went 
downwards ; if not, upwards. A terrible lourney to the under¬ 
ground region had to be undertaken, and some souls perished 
on the way (Nansen, Eskiirw Li/e, 1893, p. 233ff. ; Crantz, Gron- 
land, 1766, p. 268; Rink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 1876, 
pp. 37, 42). 

3 . Polynesia.—In Polynesia, while occa.sionally 
an abode of bliss for all is met with, as in the 
Mitchell Group, Niutao, and Nanuraanga, in the 
heavens, or in Nukupetau, underground (Tia 
[Turner, Samoa, 1884, pp. 281, 286, 288]), in general 
there were different states allotted according to 
conditions of rank or class, while some were retri¬ 
butive, depending, however, upon ritual obedience 
rather than upon moral considerations. A subter¬ 
ranean other-world is frequently met with, while 
at the same time an abode in the heavens, the 
moon, in the west, or on an island is allotted to 
certain persons. In Samoa, Pulotu was under the 
sea, where the spirits bathed in ‘ the water of life * 
and became lively and bright, with no trace of 
infirmity, while the aged became young. This 
region was a replica or earth, but cliiefs became 
pillars in the house of Saveasiuleo, its lord—an 
honour proudly anticipated by them before 
death. There was also a belief that chiefs and 
grandees went to the heavens, which opened to 
receive them (Turner, 267 ff. ; Gill, Myths and 
Songs of S. Pacific, 1876, p. 168). In the Hervey 


Group Avaiki was a hollow underground region 
whither all who died a natural death went to be 
eaten and annihilated by Mini. Warriors, after 
being swallowed by Kongo, climlied a mountain 
and thence went to a cheerful abode in the heavens, 
where, dowered with immortality and decked with 
flowers, they danced and enjoyed themselves, 
looking down with contempt on the wretches in 
Avaiki. This Elysium of the brave consi.sted of 
10 successive heavens, and was the home of 
'J’angaroa, the god of day. But in Raratonga 
warriors lived with Tiki underground, in a beautiiul 
region with shrubs and flowersof undying fragrance, 
eating, drinking, dancing, and sleeping. Their 
admi.ssion here depended on tlieir liaving brought 
a suitable offering (Gill, 18, 152 ff., 170). In the 
Society Lslands, while the people descended to Po, 
members of the Areoi society, chief.s, and those 
who.se families could afford suflicient offering.s, 
went to the aerial paradi.se of perfumed Roliutii, 
where, amid beautiful scenes, every sensuous 
enjoyment was open to them. Neglect of certain 
rites ami offerings miglit, however, debar them 
from it (Ellis, Polynesian Researches^, 1832, i. 245, 
352, 397, 403). Tlie Sandwich Islanders thought 
tliat souls went to Po, the place of niglit, where 
they were eaten, though .some became immortal 
spirits by this process. A few went to the und^j 
ground paradise of Mini and Akea, Avhile chiefs 
were lea by a god to the heavens. This under¬ 
ground paradise was level and beautiful, ami 
everything grew of itself. In Mini’s part, souls 
amused themselves with noisy games ; in Akea's 
there reigne<i a solemn peace (Ratzel, Hist, of 
Mankind, 1897, i. 315; Ellis, i. 366; Jones, Sana- 
u'irh Is., Boston, 1843, p. 42). For the spirits of 
the dead in Savage Island tliere was an underground 
region called Maui, but tiieir favourite place was 
the land of Sina in the skies (Turner, 300). Another 
account says that the virtuous passed to Ahonoa, 
Everlasting Light, the virtues being chastity, theft 
from another tribe, and slaughter of enemies 
(Thomson, JAI xxxi. [1901] 139). In Bowditch 
I.sland the common people went to a distant region 
of delights full of fruits and flowers, where they 
enjoyed feasting and dancing. Kings, priests, and 
their families went to the moon and enjoyed all 
sorts of pleasures, the moon itself being their food 
{JAI xxi. [1891-2] 51; Turner, 273). Bolotu was 
the Elysium of the Tonga Islanders, an island of 
gods and spirits of chiefs and men of rank. Flowers 
and fruits when plucked were immediately re¬ 
placed ; and dogs, when killed, came to life again. 
This exquisite region was not open to the people, 
who.se souls died with their bodies. The Maori 
subterranean Hades, Po or the Reinga, is variously 
described. Sometimes it is regarded as a gloomy 
state with disgusting food, again as 8m excellent 
land like earth, visited by the sun, with rivers, 
good food, and many villages and people. It was 
also thought to be divided into several compart¬ 
ments, the lowest being the worst. Thither went 
all of lesser rank. Po was personified as a goddess, 
and in it was the living fountain in which the sun 
and moon bathed and were renewed. Great chiefs 
and heroes went to one of the heavens after death, 
or became stars. There was, however, some 
uncertainty as to whether the spirit went up or 
down, or remained near tlie body. Karakias, or 
prayers, aided its ascent. Reinga is described by 
one writer, probably confusing it Avith the sky- 
abode of chiefs, as a beautiful heaven where all 
things were abundant, with constant calm, per¬ 
petual sunshine and gladness (Nicliolls, JAI xv. 
[1885], 200 ; see also Shortland, Traditions of N.Z., 
1854, ch. 7, Maori Rel. and Myth, 1882, pp. 46, 62; 
JAI xix. [1890] 118-9; Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, 
1865, pp. 103, 186, ojxd. passim). 
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Ketribiition was not strictly ethical, but ritual 
and ceremonial, as some of the above cases have 
sliown. When the friend of a dead man in 
Nanumea gave a great funeral feast, the deceased 
was admitted to a heavenly land of light and clear 
waters; if not, he was sent to darkness and mud 
(Turner, 292). Entrance to ManCy the western 
paradise of Tamana, with its clear streams and 
abundant food, depended on an even number 
resulting when pebbles were thrown by the dead 
man’s relatives. An odd number caused the spirit 
to be annihilated {ih. 294). In Pukapuka oi the 
Hervey Group, Vaenia ate spirits which had com¬ 
mitted ceremonial oU'ences; all others went west¬ 
wards to the house of Reva, where they j)a8sed a 
blissful existence. In Aitutaki, spirits which were 
provided with a coco-nut escaped by a ruse from 
neing eaten by Miru, and went to the i)leasant abode 
of Iva, where they fea-sted on the richest food and 
the finest sugar-cane (Gill, 171,175). In Netherland 
Island, however, ‘ souls of the honest, kind, and 
rentle went and lived in light in Heaven. The 
thief, the cruel, and the ill tongued went to a 
prison of darkness under the earth’ (Turner, 301). 

4 . Dayaks, Papuans, and Melanesians.—The 
Dayaks exhibit a great diversity of beliefs, and 
the general disposition towards a retributive view, 
as well as the minute divisions of the future state, 
maj^ owe something to Hindu or Muhammadan 
influences. More purely native beliefs are .seen in 
the occasional idea that the other-world is a copy 
of this, or is open to all, or that a better fate 
awaits those who die a violent death or women 
dying in childbirth. 

The Sea Dayaks of Sarawak believe In simple continuance. 
The dead build houses and make paddy fields; they are subject 
to the same inequalities as the living. But they c-an bestow on 
the living amulets and medicines of magical power (Ling Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak and Borneo^ 1896, i. 213). Others, like the 
SIbuyows, think that six states are passed through, the wicked 
—thieves and great criminals—being punished in the first. 
Eventually the final heavenly state—beautiful, peaceful, and 
happy—is reached. The streets are clean and regular, the 
houses perfectly formed. There are lakes and rivers, gardens 
with fnut-trees and flowers, and the people are happy and rich. 
This place Is enclosed by a great wall, while at a distance the 
souls of Malays have a nampong (Brooke, Ten Years in 
Sarawak, 1866,1. 65). The Dusuns, the Idoans, and other tribes 
place paradise at or near the top of a mountain which all souls 
ascend, and which is guarded by a fiery dog or some other 
monster. The wicked try unsuccessfully to a8<!end it (V’ryer, 
JAI xvl. [18S6J 283; Ling Roth, 1. 220). The tribes of the 
Barito, Kapuas, and Kahaian river-basins have a similar belief. 
The entrance to the other-world is on a mountain peak. It has 
rivers rich in fish; in its midst is a sea surrounding an island 
on which ip’ows a tree with pearls for fruit, golden blossoms, 
and fine cloth for leaves. It also furnishes the Water of Life, 
which the souls drink to become youthful (this is also effected 
by bathing in the sea). While the souls retain the positions of 
this world, all are free from care, every desire is followed by 
abundant fulfilment, and there are all kinds of enloyments and 
rich gems and gold. Souls, however, eventually die, returning 
to the earth and entering a fruit or leaf, etc. Thieves, unjust 
chiefs, and those who turned a good into a bad cause are 
excludeil from these enjoyments (Orabowsky, /nf!sr. AE, ii. 
184 ff.; Ling Roth, citing Schwaner, 11. pp. clxx ff., cc). The 
Malanaus made the other-world resemble this, with seas, rivers, 
and sago plantations; but those who had died a violent death 
had a separate paradise from those who had died a natural 
death. Souls fiually died, to reappear as worms, etc. (de 
Crespigny, JAI v. 861 Various places were allotted to the 
souls m the belief of the Kayans, according to the manner of 
their death. Those who died a violent death and women d 3 ing 
In childbed mated In Long Julan. where they had all their 
wants supplied, did no work, and ail became rich. Those who 
were drowned went to Ling Yang, a land of plenty l>elow the 
rivers, where all property lost In the waters became theirs. A 
place of wretchedness was reserved for suicides (Hose, in Ling 
Roth, i. 220). 

Among the Papuans of New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands there is a general belief in a 
future state, shown by the elamjrate funeral cere¬ 
monies and by explicit beliefs. But these beliefs 
vary in dillerent re^ons, and the other-world is 
located now on an island, now in the sky, now 
underground. Sometimes it is open to all, some 
times to those only who comply with various ritual 
observances; or, again, there are various places 


according to the manner of death. It is conceived 
as a region of light and happiness ; friends are re¬ 
united ; hunger is unknown, and the souls enjoy 
an existence of hunting, fishing, and feasting. 

In the Woodlarks all souls whose bo<lies have been tatued go 
to the island of Watum by way of a serpent bridge, and enjoy 
to the full all the pleasures of life, the women cultivating and 
cooking food for their idle lords (Thomson, British N.G., 1892, 
p. 184 ; Haddon, FL, 1894, p. 318). In the western Islands of 
Torres Straits the abcxle of the dead was in a mythic island 
called Kihxi, where ghosts sat twittering on the tree-tops ; but 
those of the best men, greatest warriors and skull-hunters, were 
better off (Haddon, JAI xix. (1890) 318). In the easlern islands 
the spirit w'ent under the sea to Beg, and eventually to the 
island of Boigu, being conducted thither by Terer, the first n)an 
from whose body the skin was scraped off. Here every one was 
happy and bright, had plenty of food, and did no work. The 
death ceremonies comforted the mourners, and gave them 
asHurance of immortality (Hunt, JAI xxviii. [1899J8; Hep, 
Cambridge Koep. to Torres St., Cambridge, vi. [1908] 45, llAi, 
252-3). The Lleina tribes of the I’apuan Gulf, New Guinea, 
thought that those vvlio died fighting went to the sky-land of 
the god of war, and could also roam about and annoy their 
enemies. Various localities were assigned to those dying a 
natural death, while those who were mimlered or killed by 
crocodiles or snakes became wandering spirits (Holmes, JAI 
xxxii. (1902) 4‘2S). Other tribes entertain different ideas. Some 
think that all spirits live in Tauru, a glorious place w here the 
stiuls welcome the newcomer, and where hunger is unknown. 
A similar western paradise called Raka, the place of plenty, is 
believe<l in by the Motu-motu people ; but here only those whose 
noses are pierced enter it (Chalmers, Pioneering in N.G., 1883, 
p. 169). In other districts the soul, or rnohs, goes underground, 
and must cross a great water by a ladder. Here it meets a 
spirit which demands its earring and armband. If the soul has 
not these the Ia<lder is tripped up, and the rnbhs falls into the 
water, whence there is no return. Otherwise It is met by two 
mohs, which conduct it to the subterranean villages where the 
ghosts dwell. They can re-visit their former home and bring 
good or ill luck {Inter. AB, xiii, 47). 

Throughout Melanesia, uliile future life w a re¬ 
flexion or life on earth, there is a general disposition 
to ascribe greater happiness to chiefs and warriors, 
and a greater amount of power to the disembodied 
spirits. But here also attention to ritual obtains a 
special reward, and there is an approximation to 
retribution. The place of the dead is an island 
(Solomon and Loyalty Islands) or underground 
(New Britain, Santa Gruz, New Hebrides, Fiji). 
Sometimes there are different places for diflerent 
classes, or according to the manner of life or death, 
and in general all these regions of the dead are 
reached with difliculty. 

The people in the north of New Britain believe that souls 
which have enough Bhell-money to offer to the god can enter a 
desirable paradise called Txngenalabaran, but those which have 
not are sent to a bleak region. The Sultkas of the south coast 
have a subterranean paradise, Mlol, to which those only who 
can prove their life to have been satisfactory are admitted 
(Pullen-Bijrry, J'rans. Srd Cong. Hist. Rel. i. 84). 

In the Solomon Islands the island of the dead is easily reached 
by ghosts which have their noses pierced (Florida), or have 
their hands marked with a conventional design, lacking wliich 
they are annihilated (Ysahel). There are houses, gardens, and 
canoes In these island abodes; the ghosts bathe, and their laugh¬ 
ter is heard. In some cases the common ghosts turn into 
white ants’ nests and are eaten by more vigorous ghosts, who 
also at last undergo the same transformation (Codrington, 
Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 256 ff.). Similar beliefs are held In 
other islands of the group. 

An underground world is believed In from the Torres Group 
to Fiji: and its usual name from Torres Islands to New 
Hebrides is Panoi. The Banks Islanders think there are 
divisions in Panoi tor different classes of ghosts, e.g. youths 
dying in the flower of their age inhabit a more pleasant region 
with flowers and scented plants in abundance ; or, according to 
the manner of death, there are places set apart for the souls. 
Sometimes murderers, sorcerers, and adulterers are excluded 
from the better Panoi, a ^ood place where ghosts enjoy life and 
live in harmony. Panm contains villages, houses, and trees 
with red leaves, and is a beautiful place. A great and bright 
feast on earth is compared to the ordinary life there. Men 
dance, sing, and talk, but there is no fighting. Life is happy if 
empty ; there is no pain, sickness, or w’ork. In some islands 
ritual observances determine the nature of existence there—a 
man with unpierced ears cannot drink water, the untatued 
cannot eat good food (Codrington, 273-288). In Aneiteum (New 
Hebrides), the place of spirits, Umatmas, has tw’o divisions, ' for 
good and for bad,' the bad being thieves, murderers, and liars. 

former division is characterized by plenty of good food 
(Turner, 326). 

In Fiji the way to the place of souls, Mbulu, was long and 
dangerous, and ritual and ceremonial observances decid^ the 
lot of the dead. Ghosts of bachelors were annihilated ; all 
other ghosts had to be approved by Ndengei, jgreat warriors 
especiiuly gaining his favour. In MbtUu punishments were 
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awarded to those who displeased llie gods, tliose who had not 
their ears bored or were not tatued, or had not slain an enemy. 
Those who lied about themselves were struck down ; some were 
eaten by the gods. Hence there were divisions in Mbnlu, and 
of these Mburotu was the most Elysian. Here scented groves 
and pleasant glades and an unclouded sky were found, and an 
abundance of all that was most desirable to a native. Its 
delights were such that the word was cojumonly used to describe 
any great joy. A native song says, ‘ Death is easy . . . death 
is rest' (Williams, Fiji, 1858, i. 243fT.). Mention is also made 
of a paradise of the gods, to which certain mortals were admitted 
by privilege (ib. i. 114). 

5 . Africa.—An Elvsium conception is but slightly 
developed among tiie peoples of Africa, partly be¬ 
cause some tribes have a vague idea or a future 
life, .some, like the Dinka and Bari, believing in 
utter extinction (Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, 
p. 307), partly because with many others tlie belief 
in transmigration and re incarnation is very strong. 
The cult of ancestors is, however, general, and 
shows that some kind of future existence is com¬ 
monly believed in, though it is not dolinitely out¬ 
lined, and many profe.ss ignorance of its nature. 
But as the spirits of the ilcad are so often the gO(b 
of the living, and are adored as great spirits, this 
must argue that tlieir lot, or that of the more 
important of them, i.s better than on earth, though 
expre.'^sion of this is rare. Wliere a future state 
is described, it is most usually a heavenly or sub¬ 
terranean place wiiere all go, and where the dis¬ 
tinctions ot rank, etc., still continue. 

Thus, among the Nilotic Negroes, the .Ja luo hold that the 
spirits go up to the sky (Jolinstoii, l.j/'intta, 11)02, ii. 77l»)- 
Among the Nandi it is held that all, goo<l and bad, go under¬ 
round (Hollis, TrajiS. Srd Ctmg. llist, Ilfl., 0.\for<l, 1908, i. 
7). With the Gallos, woo<l that has been burning a little is put 
on the grave, and If It grows, this denotes that the spirit is 
happy in the other-world (Macdonald, A/ricana, 1882, 1 . 229). 
The general belief of the West Africa Negroes Is in an under¬ 
ground shatiow world where the king is still king, the slave a 
slave, and the conditions and occupations of eart h are continued 
in a ghostly form. The sun shines there when it sets here, and 
there are mountains, forests, rivers, plants, animals, villages, 
etc. There are pleasures and pains, but every one there grows 
backward or forward into the prime of life, and there is no 
diminution of strength or bodily waste. Among the Yoruba- 
speaking peoples it is called Ipo-okn, ‘The I.And of the Dead’; 
iHiong the Tshi, Srahmamiazi, ‘The I>and of Ghosts*; and the 
general opinion of it is summed up in the proverb, ‘ One day in 
this world is worth a year in .^raAmanda^i ’ (Kingsley', Traoela 
in W.A., 1897, pp. 488, 578; Ellis, Tshi-titeaking Teoples, 1887, 
p, 167f., Voniba^spf’akinn Peoples, 1894, p. 127; Burton, Dahmne, 
1864, ii. 156). These ideas are also found among the Bantu 
tribes of W. Africa, though their notion of the lo<aility of the 
spirit-world is vaguer—it is underground or all around. It is 
(ree from certain bodily litnitations, and the rich or jxwsons of 
rank form a special class of spirits, the axciri. Probably since 
contact with white men a belief has arisen in ‘white man’s 
land ’ beneath the sea, whither some of the dead go and find a 
happy future, becoming whit« (Nassau, Fetichism iJi tt'.A., 
1904, pp. 237 ; Kingsley, 619; JAI xiii. (1884) 47.5). 

Much the same may he said of the Eastern Bantus. All spirits 
live, but how employed or where no one knows (^A/l/, 1S92-3, 
xxii. 116), The spirit-world is peopled in much the same way 
as this, but we hear in some tribes of Mulungu a.ssigning their 
places to the dead, though there is no idea of retribution (but 
cf. Waitz, Anthrop., I^ipzig, I860, ii, 425 (souls of good men go 
to Mulungu, among the Ba-Ngindo]), and that the spirits ‘goon 
high.’ Among the Bondei the souls go to Mlinga, a divine 
mountain, entering by a brass door. There is recognition 
beyond the grave, and the spirit lives with its dead relatives. 
Spirits are worshipped as gods, and have great influence on 
earthly affairs, while sometimes the ghost of a dead chief will 
have a mountain as his residence (Macdonald, i. 60, 67-9, 108, 
297; Dale, JAi xxv. 232), A more definite Elysium concep¬ 
tion appears with the Kimbunda of S.W. Africa, in w’hose 
Kalunga, or world of the dead, there are feasting, plenty of 
women, hunting and dancing, while life goes better than in this 
world (.Magyar, cited by Tylor^, il, 77). The conceptions of the 
southern Bantus are also vague, though some hold that the 
spirit ascends to heaven or ‘goes home’ (Macdonald, JAI xx. 
(1891) 120-1), With the Zulus, while there is much doubt as to 
the position of the spirit-world, there are clear references to an 
underground re^on of spirits where Unkulunkulu is, .Stories 
tell of visits paid by the living there, and of its landscapes like 
those of this world, its villages, cattle, etc. This belief is now 
much mingled w'ith the idea that the amatongo, or spirits, 
appear on earth as snakes. Even in this the differences of rank 
are continued, chiefs appearing as poisonous, common people as 
harmless, snakes (Callaway, Pel. oj the Aumznlu, 1884, pasiiim, 
\ursery Tales . . . 0 / the Zxdug, 1868, i. 316 ff.). The Basutos 
also locate the spirit-world underground. Some say that it has 
green valleys and Immortal speckled cattle—an Elysium idea— 
out generally it is thought that ths shades wander calmly and 
lUeDtly, without Joy and without grief. There is no idea of 


retribution, though this may have existed formerly (Oasaiia, 
Ijes Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, pp. 261, 268). 

The idea of rank, etc., determining the state of spirits is 
curiously held among the Masai. Souls of common people are 
annihilated, but those of the rich or medicine-men become 
sacred snakes, while spirits of certain great people go to heaven 
(Johnston, op. cit. ii. 832 ; Hollis, 307-8). Merker, however, 
states that the good are admitted to a paradise full of all beauti¬ 
ful and glorious things. Luxuriant grazing-grounds with cattle, 
alternate with seas, rivers, and cool groves, whoso trees are 
hung with the rarest fruits. Souls live without trouble, pain, 
or laliour, re-united to their departed relatives. Evil-doers are 
sent to a w'aterless waste (ZF xxxv. (1903) 736). 

Retributive ideas are said to exist among some Negro tribes, 
though the evidence must he receivetl with caution. Souls of 
good men ascend to heaven, sometimes by the Milky Way, the 
path of the ghosts, in the belief of the Krus, Scherbros, and 
iJdschl, the evil being punished (Waitz, ii. 191). But Bosnian’s 
account of the beliefs of the Ouinea Negroes on this subject 
shows what ‘goodness’ means here. There is a judgment of 
souls after death ; the good, viz. those who have strictly observed 
ceremonial and religious laws, and thus have not offended the 
gods, arc sent to a happy and pleasant Paradise ; offending souls 
are slain or drowned (Pinkerton, Voyages, xvi. 401). Among 
the Agni also, souls of the good begin a new life analogous to 
this after death {1/Anthropologie, Paris, iv. [1893) 434), and this 
is said to l>e true of some of the tribes on the Unner Congo, w’ho 
think that Lonna, the nether world, is tenanted oy souls of the 
go«Kl (Weeks, PL xii. (1901) 184). It is not iinprohahle that a 
belief in a future Judgment is taught in the Secret So<;ietles of 
W. Africa. 

6 . North American Indians.—While the tribes of 
North America occa.sionally rei)resented the future 
life as a mere copy of this, e.q. the Maricopas, the 
more general concejition was that it opened out a 
richer, fuller, and happierstate to all, or to warriors, 
men of rank, the rich, etc., or to the good ; for more 
than among other savage raecs the American tribes 
had develojied the idea of future retribution on 
ethical grounds. In .some cases the division be¬ 
tween good and bad shows a Christian colouring, 
and the native belief may simply have been that 
certain souls alone could enter the hamiy state, 
others being debarred, i.e, tliose who died a violent 
death, those who were too feeble to encounter the 
dangers of the soul-journey, cowards, or those for 
whom sutheient ollerings had not been made at 
their tomb. But in other cases those who are 
debarred or are sent to a gloomy region are wicked, 
they have committed ollences against tribal law, 
and are a plague to society, as among the Dela¬ 
wares, Black feet, and Ojibwas. 

Where a state common to all was believed in, it 
was thought to continue all the pursuits of cjirthly 
life under absolutely untrammelled conditions. 
Hunting an<l lishing were pursued without diffi¬ 
culty, and always with success. There would be 
neither want nor .sorrow. The woods, lakes, streams, 
and plains would not only be more beautiful, but 
would swarm w ith every desirable creature. The 
‘happy hunting grounds' were the natural paradise 
of liunting tribes, and there they dwelt with the 
chief divinity or ‘ great spirit ’ in supreme felicity. 
Many pfietical and sensuous descriptions of this 
land are to be found in the myths of various 
tribes, but all things in it were as incorporeal as 
the spirit itself, ‘ the hunter and the deer a shade,’ 
Generally it was tliought to be in heaven, the 
Milky Way fonning the way thither, as with the 
Clallains, some N. Californian tril>es, the Iroquois, 
and tlie Winnibagoes [NR iii. 522; Maclie, Van¬ 
couver Island, 1865, p. 448 ; Morgan, League of the 
Iroauois, 1851, p. 176; Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
Phil ad., 1853-6, iv. 240). Or it was in the region 
of the rising .sun, or on a mountain (the Moiaves, 
NR iii. 526). The Navahos thought it was below 
the earth, whence men had once come forth. There 
all things grew luxuriously, and the spirits enjoyed 
peace and plenty [NR iii. 528). 

Among many tribes bravery in war as well as 
ank earned for men the abode of bliss, while the 
medicine men tai^ht that it was a recompense for 
success in life (Copeway, Ojibtoa Nation, 1847, 
p. 32). Cowards ana common people were debarred 
or might enter Elysium only after a long period of 
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suffering. With the Ahts, chiefs and warriors 
went to the beautiful heaven of Quawteaht, un¬ 
troubled bv storms and frost, revelling in sunshine 
and abunclance of game. All others went to the 
subterranean kingdom of Chayher (Sproat, 209). 
The western paradise of the O jib was and the 
southern of the Chinooks were oi)en only to brave 
hunters and warriors. The Ojibwas thought of it 
as a great >dllage in a fine country, with continual 
amusements and dances, and plenty of food. War 
was unknown ; the hunter obtained his prey with¬ 
out the fatigue of pursuit (Jones, OjeMway IncJs.y 
1861, p. 104). Chieis and medicine-men among tlie 
Virginian tribes went to a w'estern paradise of per¬ 
petual hai)pine8s, w'here they smoked, danced, and 
sang with their forefathers; all others were an¬ 
nihilated (Pinkerton, Voyages, xiii. 14, 41). The 
Natchez, the Tensas, and the Aj)alaches held that 
chiefs and warriors w’ent to reside in the glorious 
land of the sun (Miiller, Ainer, Urrcligionen^ 
Basel, 1855, p. 6611.). Far more elaborate in such 
divisions was the eschatology of the ancient Mexi¬ 
cans, wdio assigned the dead to three regions. The 
emperor, nobles, and fallen warriors were borne 
eastw'ards to the paradise of Huitzilopochtli, where 
honeyed flowers and luscious fruits abounded in 
shady groves, and rich hunting i)aik8 awaited the 
happy sj)irit. They accompanied the sun daily in 
triumph to the zenith, and then returned to tneir 
blissful Elysium. Finally, they were transformed 
into birds wdth golden plumage. Women dying in 
childbed W'ere also admittetl to this paradise, and, 
dressed as warriors, escorted the sun from the 
zenith. An earthly paraxlise free from sorrow, and 
abounding in every kind of fruit and vegetable, 
was open to those dying of certain diseases, to the 
drowned, and to sacrilicial victims. 'Fliis was the 

n etual summer land of Tlalocan. Mictlan, 
^ oomy underground or northern region, w’as 
assigned to all who died from any other cause 
(Reville, licL of Mexico and Peru, 1884 ; Saliagun, 
Hut. Gen ., pnssun ). 

In some of these instances bravery and cowardice 
determine the fate of the soul. Tins apjiroaches to 
an ethical distinction according to the native moral 
standard, and doubtless underlies many of the 
instances usually cited of more strictly retributive 
justice. Thus, with the Nez Perccs and some 
Haidah tribes, the wicked and those who had not 
died Ihe warrior’s death were sent for a time to a 
desolate region l>efore being admitted to the land 
of light, the paradise of slain warriors in the 
heavens, with its gift of nerpetual youth, its cedar 
and sliell houses, its deii(-ious fruits, its repose 
{JAI xxi. [1891] 17 ; Macfie, Vancoiwcr Is. 4.57). 
Again, ritual goodness rather than ethical must 
often be understood, as among the Nicaraguans, 
whose paradise of slain warriors, the blissful abode 
of the gods in the East, was open also to those 
who haa obeyed the gods {NR iii. 543). But some¬ 
times otlences against morality are particularly 
mentioned as debarring men from bliss. Women 
guilty of infanticide and murderers of a fellow- 
tribesman were excluded from the Blackfeet para¬ 
dise (Richardson in Franklin, Secojid Expedition, 
London, 1828), while the thief and murderer among 
the Okinagans, cowards, adulterers, thieves, the 
greedy, the idle, and liars among the Ojibwas, liars 
and thieves aniong the Delawares, were excludecl 
from the abode of bliss {NR iii. 519; Jones, 
102-3; Brainerd, Life and Journal, Edin. 1908, 
p. 603). We hear also among the Chippewas of 
the soul being examined, those with whom good 
predominated being borne to the enchanted island 
paradise, w hile others sank for ever in the waters 
(Dunn, Oregon, 1844, p. 104). Such a discrimina¬ 
tion between good and bad is found among the 
Eurocs, Yiimas, Choctaws, Pawnees, New' Eng¬ 


land tribes, and Mayas, and the character of theii 
Elysium is described with much monotony of 
language. 

To the Eurocs It is a region of bright rivers, sunny slopes, 
and green forests, beyond the earth, the chasm being crossed 
by a pole from which liie wickeci fall (A/i iii. 624). The Yumas 
placed it in a happy valley hidden m the Colorado (ib. 627), 
The beautiful paradise of the Choctaws lay behind a dark river 
in the west (Catlin, A'. Avi. Irui. 1842, ii. 127). More unique 
was the Mayan i)aradise, where the good lay in tranquil repose 
under the beautiful yaxctie tree, eating and drinking voluptu¬ 
ously (ATif iii. 641). lJut most typical of the Indian paradise is 
the description found in an Algonquin myth of a iiunter who 
went to the laml of souls in the so\ith to recover his bride. The 
path became ever more beautiful as he went on. He reached a 
lodge, where lie had to leave his body ; his soul boun<ie<l through 
the shadow-world and crossed tlie lake where the spirits of the 
wicked met their fate. Now be reached the happy i.sland of 
souIh where there was never cold or tenipesl, or any need to 
labour, for the air itself nourished the souls, and where, amid 
eternal sunshine, LheA' wandered through the blissful fields 
(Schoolcraft, i. 321). See also Amkkica. 

7 . South American Indians.—Of the numerous 
tribes of S. Anierieii, taken as a whole, it is 
diliicult to generalize concerning their ideas of a 
h.^ppy otlir-: -world. Tlie earlier beliefs of some of 
the Cliristianized tribes have not been recorded. 
Certain tribes simply believed in the soul hovering 
round the grave, ot hers in transmigratum ; others, 
like tlie Ahipones, were ignorant of the soul’s status 
after death (Dobrizholier, Abijwnes, 1822, ii. 75, 
269). We can speak only of a number of tribes 
concerning wdiorn infonnation is not lacking. Of 
the.se it may be said that, w'hile the other-world 
life continued tlie conditions and circninstanees of 
life here, and tlioiigh it may occasionally liave been 
regarded as di.^agreeable (Aliillcr, 286), yet it was 
more frequently looked forward to a.s being happier 
and pleasanter (Spilsbury, 'Trans. Srd Cong. Hist, 
of Rel. i. 94). Sunie tribes believed in a general 
place for all the dead ; others in a separate place 
for chiefs, men of rank, or brave warriors. Retri¬ 
butive conceptions had scarcely arisen even in the 
liiglier tribes, or, where they have been alleged, 
they may be traced to missionary inlluence. The 
journey to the other-world was one of great danger 
and dinicnlty ; its situation lay in tlie sky, in the 
we.st, or on the earth’s surface, or was underground. 

Among the tribes for whom the future life was 
one of bare continuance of the present for all alike, 
in a region where they hunted, lished, and rejoined 
their forefathers, may he mentioned the Matacos 
and Muy.scas (in a region underground [llaldrich, 
J.ds Cainarcos Virgcncs, Buenos Ayres, 189(>, p. 12; 
Ueclu.s, Univ. Geog. xviii. 173J), the Bakairi, Calino, 
Vaguas, Uciiapes, Mbocobi, and Aiawaks (Koch, 
Inter. AE, xiii. [Supp.] 120, 121, 122; D’Orbigriy, 
Voy. dans VA mer. m^rid, Paris, 1839, iv. pt. I 
[‘L’llomme Aiu6rLcain’], 233; Reclus, xix. 112). 

The otlier-world was conceived of by numerous 
tribes as a happy Elysium. In llayti the Indians 
thought that tlie s[iirits had as their place of sojourn 
the valle 3 '.s of the western part of the island, dwell¬ 
ing in the clefts of the rocks by day, and corning 
out at night to enjoy the delightful fruits of the 
mnmey trees. They rejoiced in the shady and 
flowery arbours of tliese beautiful valleys (^i'iiller, 
174). The Puri Indians placed Paradi.se in a pleasant 
wood full of sapuenja trees and game, where the 
soul was happy in company of all the deceased 
(Spix and Martins, Travels in Brazil, 1824, ii. 250). 
Many of the tribes of Chili placed tlieir paradise 
acro.ss the sea towards the setting sun, and mythi¬ 
cally described it in terms of their ideas of the 
highest bli.ss {Poj)pig, Rcise in Chili, Leipzig, 1835, 
p. 393). The Patagonians loc;ated it in vast under¬ 
ground caverns, where their deities dwelt, and 
whither tliey w'ent to live with them. Abundance 
of cattle ana liquor wa.s found there, and the dead 
enjoyed an eternity of drunkenness (Falkuer, Pata¬ 
gonia, Hereford, 1774, pp. 142-3). More usually a 
heavenly or a western j>aradi.se awaited the Indian. 
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In this place of all sensuous delif^^hts enjoyed to the 
f;ill, they would take pleasure in everything which 
they had desired or j)osse 8 sed on earth. It was 
endow ed with glorious hunting grounds and fishing 
streams and rich forests. Or they fed on rich fruits, 
w'hich required no toil or laliour of cultivation. 
Life there was restful and peaceful, without suffer 
ing or grief, and with the added delights of drinking, 
feasting, and dancing. There they met all their 
dead relatives, and tlieir wives existed in beauty 
and youthfulness. Such w'ere the beliefs of the 
Guarayos, Guaranis, Chiriguanos, Araucanians, 
Yuracaris, Ottomaken, Apiaca, Warraus, Bahairi, 
Guajiro, Pampas tribes, and others (D’Orbigny, 
109-110, 164, 337,342, 347; Molina, Chili, Leipzig, 
1791, p. 72; Castelnau, Expedition dans lesparties 
centrales de VAintr.^ Paris, 1850, ii. 314 ; Schom 
burgk, Reisen^ Lei[)zig, 1847, ii. 446 ; Ansland^ 
1865, p. 338). The Saliva Indians placed their 
paradise in the moon, and thought of it as a place 
without mosquitoes (Tylor*, ii. 70). 

A division according to rank is met with among 
the Guaycuras, w'ho thought that chiefs and medi¬ 
cine-men hovered round the moon and went to 
regions of pleasure and enjoyment (Martins, Zur 
Ethnog. Amer,, Leipzig, 1867, i. 233). More usually 
bravery, as opposed to cowardice, merited the abode 
of bliss. Among the Chiriguanos, brave warriors 
and good fathers went to an earthly paratlise full 
of delight and feasting, w’ith abundance of women 
and chicha, where they devoted themselves to sing¬ 
ing and dancing (Koch, op. cit. 119). The CariUs 
of the Antilles believed tliat spirits of brave warriors 
dwelt in pleasant islands like those of their owm 
land, abounding in delicious fruits. There all their 
wishes W'ere fultilled ; they feasted and danced, and 
had their enemies as their slaves. Cowards, on the 
other hand, would become slaves to the Arawaks. 
It was also believed that warriors went to the sun 
or became stars. Ira Tiiurn says that the present 
Caribs of the mainland think of the spirits a.s re¬ 
maining near tlieir pre.sent dwellings, while some 
hope to become white men or go to Sky-land, a copy 
of this w’orld, whence their ancestors came {Indin^u 
of Guiana, 1883, p. 359 ff. ; Rochefort, Isles An¬ 
tilles, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 430). Some of the Pampas 
tribes Ijelieved that in the heavenly abode of Pillan 
warriors enjoyed eternal drunkenness, broken only 
by great hunts, in which they slew so many 
ostriches that their feathers, falling down, formed 
the clouds (Reclus, Prim. Folk, n.d., 105). Good¬ 
ness and virtue are sometimes expressly mentioned 
a.s meriting paradise, but on examination this 
proves to mean savage bravery. Thus the Tupin- 
amba thought that after death those who had lived 
virtuou.sly, i.e. who had avenged themselve.s on and 
eaten many enemies, would go behind hmh moun¬ 
tains, where they would dance in beautiful gardens 
with their ancestors (Lery, Voyage fait enla Terre 
du Bresil, La Rochelle, 1578, p. 262). So, too, 
among the Chibchas, good men w'ere tho.se w'ho fell 
in war, and they, with women dying in childbed, 
enjoyed a blissful future (Koch, 128). In the same 
w’ay may be interpreted the re.spective belief.sof the 
Yaier, tnat those who ‘lived well ’ w^eiit to heaven ; 
of the Yaruros, that tlie good went to a place where 
they enjoyed divine food ; and of the Wazanos, that, 
while the souls of common people went to heaven, 
the good attained to a superior region, w'here they 
found beautiful women, rich hunting grounds, and 
continuous feasts, and did no work, but .spent the 
night in merry dances (Koch, 127). Among the 
ancient Peruvians there was no distinction betw’cen 
good and evil beyond the grave. While the bulk 
of the people w'ent to a dreary underground region, 
a heavenly paradise was the lot of the higher 
classes. The Incas went to the dwelling of the 
Sun, their father ; nobles and great warriors were 


received in the heavenly world of Hainan Pacta, 
W'here their happiness consisted in perfect freedom 
from evil, in repose and peace, and they were 
waited on by the wives and slaves w’ho had been 
put to death with them (Miiller, 402-3 ; Prescott, 
Peru, 1890, p. 42). 

8 . Sky-land.—Among most of the peoples whose 
conceptions of an abode of the blest nave been 
discussed, there is also frequently found a belief in 
a happy world of other beings, often divine, above 
the sky. Man peopled the upper region, of which 
the sky seemed to oe the floor, with the creatures 
of his imagination. Especially w'as this the case 
when his w'orld of the dead was situated elsewhere. 
Thus the Zulus, believing in an under world of 
spirits, thought that above the blue sky, conceived 
as a rock, was a heavenly country, the abode of a 
remote |K)W'erful being and of a nation of heavenly 
men (Callaway, op. cit. 63, 117 ff., 393 ff.. Nursery 
Tales, i. 152, 316). Again, as the sky seemed to 
rest on earth at the horizon, or on lofty mountains, 
or even on high trees, so in many myths all these 
form means by which Sky-lancf can be reached. 
Or it rests on pillars, or may be reached by a 
bridge, a ladder, a rope, et<‘. There is little doubt 
that tliese ideas survive in tales of the Jack and 
the Beanstalk cycle (see CF 432 ; Blest, Abode 
OF THE [Slavonii;] ; BRIDGE). Medicine - men 
often claim to visit that land, either by some of 
these means or by a bodily or sj)iiit flight, just as 
they also claim the power of visiting the w'orld 
of the dead. This is a very common belief in 
Australia (Spencer-Gillen^', 629; Uowitt, 388, 391). 
Ill one cas<*, when the flowers withered because 
Baiamai left the earth, the wircenuns ascended a 
mountain and were carried to the sky, w here they 
w ere allow ed to carry off the fadelc.^^s tlow’ersof the 
hcaven-land (Parker, Mure A ust. Lcgeial. Tales, 84). 

Legends of culture-heroes ascenefing to the sky- 
land, and returning thence w'ith tiie elements of 
civilization or performing other feats, are of 
frequent occurrence in the Tow er culture. 

In a Melanesjan InHtanoe, the hero reaches the upper world 
and teaches the Sun’s children to make fire and cook (CcklriiiK- 
ton, S6C). An earthly sot! of Tui Ijingu, kinj^ of the skv, went 
thither by a niajjic tree, act'ordiny to a I'iji IcKend, and learnt 
there how to sla^ the locuil ^^ods (FLJ v, 256). In a Polynesian 
story, Losi ascends to the sky and compels Its people to i \ e him 
shoots of (aro, 'ana, and the coco-tree, hitherto unknown on 
earth (Turner, 105). Si Jura, in a Daynk myth, climha to the 
Pleiades by a majfic tree, and learns the secret of rice cultivation 
(Lint( Roth, op. cit. 1. 307). In other cases, of which there are 
many variants, the hero ascentis above the sky and captures the 
sun, com(>eUiug it to go more slowly In Its course (L/'* 439fl. ; 
Turner, 200 ). There are also many American Indian tales of 
visits paid to the land of the Hun al) 0 ve the solid rocky vault of 
heaven (19 RBFW 262, 430, 440). 

Other heroes visit Sky-land to obtain a wife, or 
to regain her, or to dwell with her there. 

In Samoa, Lu ascended to Tanpaloa's beautiful place of rest in 
the sky, and was jfiven his dau^rbrer as wife {'Turner, 13). In 
many tales, when a mortal has captured a duu^^hier of the sky 
who has descended to earth, she sometimes returris thitiier ; but 
he follows her and revcaius tier, sometimes reiitaitiini^ tliere. Of 
this there are Maori and other Polynesian, Melanesian, and Malay 
versions (Grey. J'olf/yirM. .Myth., 1908, p, 42, G’odrinffton, 397; 
Tylor, Early lliat. of Mankind,'^ 1875, 346), while the idea recurs 
In European and other variants of the H wan-maiden cycle. There 
are also several versions of the story of a hero going to the sky 
to dwell with his immortal wife, or w'ith some other relative, 
usuall^v then becoming immortal (Grey, op. cit. 68 ; Farrer, 
Primitive Mamiere and Customs, 1879, p. 256 (Algonquin); 
CJoIe, I A, 1876 [SautalJ; Brett, Legends . , . of British Guiana, 
i.d., 29). 

These stories may he compared with another large group in 
which visits to the world of the dead are paid to obtain a bwn, 
to regain a lost wife, etc., or to a vague under world or fairy 
region (CF 46, 438). 

Other myths tell of an earlier Golden Age when 
gods and men dwelt together on e/irtli or in lieaven, 

>r how the a.scent to the sky was easily accom- 
ilished by some of the means already mentioned, 
lut this at last came to an end, and the means of 
ntercuurse was broken off (see Fall, § ii. 3 and 18 ). 
Thus the Eskimos, the Voguls, and the Htirons have mytlis of 
the peopling of the earth by a pair from heaven (Nansen, op. oil. 
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269ff.; TjftngS, 1. 181). Many myths of the Algonquin tribes tell 
of a woman cast out of heaven, from whom men are descended 
(Brinton, Air^rican Hero-Myths^ Philad. 1882, p. 64). In other 
oases those who come to earth from the sky lose their immor¬ 
tality (Ton^an [Mariner, ii. 116] Cingalese I Forbw-Leslie, Harly 
Haces, Edin. 1866, i. 177]; Luanda [Johnston, ii. 704]; Fanti 
[Smith, Nouveau Voyage de Guinie, 1744. U. 176]), or can never 
return thither because of some accident {Negroes [Ralzel, ii. 864]; 
Carihs, etc. [Im Thtirn, 377 ; Brett, 103,107]^). These are akin to 
another group, mainly 8. African and American Indian, in which 
men ascend to earth from an under world (Cosalis, 264, 2&l\M 
I. 226 ; Knortz, Aus dern Wigwam ; CF,p. 447; dRBEW^yi. 16). 
This upper or under world is occasionally the paradise where 
men hope to go after death. Intercourse with the sky-land being 
broken off through the destruction of the means of ascent or 
descent is exem[ni6ed in myths from Australia, Polynesia, and 
Fernando Po (Spencer-Oillen b, tJ28 ; Turner, 199; Kingsley, 
eit. 607). Cf. also a Kirghiz legend of former intercourse with 
the people of a mountain, where fruit trees bear all the year 
round, tiowers never wither, women are always beautiful and 
young, death, cold, and darkness are unknown, and all are 
happy, whereas men on earth are now miserable (Sven Hedin, 
Through Asia, 1898, i. 221). A funeral chant among the Basutos 
suggests the existence of a bright and happy sky-land, whither 
men cannot go (Casalis, 256). 

9 . Keviewing these primitive notions of a state 
of the blest, we see that, even where they suggest 
a reward for goodness, the delights of Paradise are 
mainly sensual, or at least sensuous. A sugges¬ 
tion of more spiritual conceptions may be seen, 
perhaps, in the thought that the blest now dwell 
with a god or gods, or in the poetical descrijition.s 
of the l^auty of the land. But any true spiritual 
outlook is generally wanting, and the ethical concep¬ 
tion of this Elysium as a reward for righteou.^ness 
is not found in such religions as tho.se of Mexico air ^ 
Peru, where the belief in sin as an oll'ence against 
the gods was comparatively well developed. 

Litkraturr.—I n a<laition to the works cited, see Tylor *, chs. 
12,13; R. M. Dorman, Origin 0 / Primitive Superstitions, Phil¬ 
adelphia, 1881; Koch, Jnter. A E, Sup[)leinent, Leyden, xiii. 
[1900], * Zum Animismus der Biidamerikanischen Indianer'; 
n. L, Moon Conard, RHR xlli. (19(K)] 244 ff., ‘ Id(ie8 dea Indieus 
Algonquins relatives k la vie d'outre-tomhe.' 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Buddhist).—From 
an orthodox Buddliist point of view * it must be said 
that the only ‘ bles.sed ’ are the saints who have 
entered aUsolute nirvftna. Owing to their approxi¬ 
mation to this goal, the epithet may be applied, by 
anticipation or metaphor, (I) to the saints who are 
to enter nirvana at the end of this present life {i.e. 
who posse.ss nirvana-on-earth [see artt. AiUfATf 
and JIVANMUKTA]’)— this is Little Vehicle; (2) to 
those who have taken the ‘ vow ’ of becomin*' 
Buddhas, and meantime enjoy the joy of ‘giving’ 
and of saving creatures—a joy more pleasing than 
is the savour of nirvana itself (see art. Bodhi- 
SATTVA) —that is Great Vehicle. Nevertheless, 
there is place in both Vehicles for categories or 
abodes of the Blessed. 

I. Little Vehicle.—The ‘ heavens ’ of the Little 
Vehicle have been, for the greater part, adopted 
and adapted from Brahmanic or Hinuu belief. To 
understand the exact position of the Buddhist 
thinkers, the following is of inijiortance. 

The fundamental characteristic of the True Law, 
its historical and dogmatic ground and root, is 
the conviction (intuition or belief) that no ‘exist¬ 
ence ’ whatever can be absolutely happy. Such, it 
appears to the pre.sent writer, is the real significance 
01 the Buddhist pe-ssimism— a topic open from every 
side to serious mistakes (see art. Pessimism). 

Like Aupanishadic Bralimans, Buddhists (i.e. 
Buddhist monks, bhik^us, not laymen, updsakas) 
aim at perfect and eternal happiness; tney feel, 
or profess to feel, disgust for any sort of transitory 
happine.ss, and without consideration for sensual 
joys, here or hereafter, they j)ie.s.s on the road 
\mdrga, pratipad) that leads to nirvana, to eternal 
refreshment. But there is certainly some sort of 

* The reader is aware that this expression always Involves 
•abjective appreciation. 

t Arbats ore styled visuddhideva, * purity-Kods ’; contrasted 
with kln^, samrnutideva, ‘ opinion-g^ods,' and ^ods, upapalti- 
dsva, * born gods ’ ( Vibhaiiga, p. 422). 


happiness in the world of liecoming, in the ‘ wheel 
of transmigrations’ (hJiavaduikra). The brute 
creation itself is not devoid of agreeable sensations; 
men are sometimes at ease ; gods are by definition 
the possessors of bliss. 

No adherent of the Buddhist teaching ventures 
to doubt the happiness and the power of the gods. 
Monks (bhihfus) think that they have to strive for 
something far better than paradises (svarga ); never¬ 
theless, as is clear from Anoka’s lapidary sermons, 
as well as from many pas.sages of the Pali canon of 
Scriptures, Buddha and Bmfdhists (monks and lay¬ 
men) lay great stress on the retribution of deeds m 
a further life. The Master commended the doing 
of good actions (in order to be re-born as a happy 
man or as a god), avoiding bad actions (in order to 
avoid unhappy human existences, animal births, or 
hell); and, for the wise, the avoiding of both good 
and bad actions: abstinence from desire and from 
action (the latter for producing and securing the 
former) being necessary to holine.ss, to nirvana. 
Birth ill he.aven often aj)]»(*ar8 as a progress towards 
emancipation, although, fis will \)e seen, men alone, 
not go<{s, can enter tlic [lath of rclea.se. 

It imi t he borne in mind that (1) human happi¬ 
ness s .ilw.'iys mixc<l with sullering (as human 
birth is i^roiiuced by mixed actions, ‘black’ and 
‘whit *); (2) sensual pleasures always turn to 
suffering • (,sj every pleasure is an obstacle to 
supreme beatitude, as it enforces clinging to exist¬ 
ence. The.cfore no one who has seen the truths 
(i.e. who f fus entered the stream of release, srota- 
apanna) can strive after transitory and ambiguous 
rewards. 

I. Amongst men, two categorie.s are worth 
noticing : (a) the inhabitants of the Northern con¬ 
tinent (Uttarakurudvi])a, Auttarakaurava [see art. 
Hyperbokeans]);* (b) the ‘wheel-kings,’t or uni¬ 
versal inonarclis {Chakravartin)^ w’ho embody the 
Indian ideal of earthly sovereignty. Men indeed, 
—as it is forcibly said by the sclioiiasts,—but pos¬ 
sessing sujiernatural faculties and powers, although 
they Rve on earth, they feel themselves at home 
in the atmosiiheric or heavenly regions. Their 
body is characterized by the ‘ marks ’ (iak^ana) of 
the ‘ great beings ’ {mahdpnru^a, ‘ great man,’ 
‘great male’—a name of Vi^nu); they conquer 
one, two, three, or the four continents,t have suc¬ 
cessful wars with goblins of all kinds and even 
with gods, enjoy the possession of the ‘seven 
tretisures’ (elephant-treasure, wife-treasure, etc.); 
they reign with justice, but not without kingly 
pride. Nevertheless, like ordinary men, they are 
susceptible of becoming disgusted with transitory 
life (although they live for centuries 1) and of 

* Tlie analogy between the Hyperboreans and the * men of the 
Northern continent ’ has been pointed out by Sp. Hardy (Manual 
of Budhism, p. 14), who gives a brief desiription of this con¬ 
tinent. We may observe that, amongst many characteristics 
(longevity, everlasting youth, no premature death, no death in 
embryonic state, living from the Desire-Tree, re birth os god or 
as Ilian, etc.X the Auttarakauravos are 'moral by nature' 
(praJcTtmia) ; they ‘ have all things in common, and have no 
private rights’; they do not commit bad acX\ot\s (alaUatakar 
tnapathd),h\\l do not free themselves from ‘thirst relative to 
agreeable objects’ (kdmdvachari trt-Od) ; there is no ‘ restraint’ 
(*arhi;aro), because there is no ‘ rule ’ (Msana). Therefore there 
is no entrance on the Path of release; and Uoilhisattvas are not 
born there (AbkidhannakoSaoydkhyd, itdnd{iya suttanta 
[Qrimblot, p. 335 ]; Mahdoastu, i. 1U3 ; W'assilieff, Buddhiamxu, 
p. 248). 

t On the Chakravartins see Ma/nisudassanasutta, tr. by Rhys 
Davids, SBE xi. 238 ; Senart, Essai sur la legends du Btuidha; 
Divyavadana, pp. 210-224 : the standard text (Chinese sources) 
is named by Takakusu, JPTS, 1905, p. 117. The Chakravartins 
have a place in the scholastic theory of the ‘stages of a Bodhi- 
sattva ’(see art. BoDinsAirvAHthe Sik^dsamuchchaua states that 
they * save the beings’ (p. 176,10)]. VV. Hopkins, like Ed. Hardy 
and others, believes that the idea of an universal monarch is 
post-A^okan (Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, p. 396, 
n. 2). 

{ But, like Buddhas, two Chakravartins cannot coexist. Like 
Hodhisuttvas, they enter their mother’s womb with full con¬ 
sciousness. 
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entering the path of salvation.* Such is not the Blessed. The hap])ines 8 is now of a purely spiritual 
case with the Hyperboreans and the gods, nature (in contrast with the svargas^ inhabited by 

2 . The various schools dill’er, however, on this sensual gods and nymphs), and essentially de- 
last point,—conflicts of scholastic views are tlie votional (in contrast with the self-culture and un¬ 


crux of Buddhist dogma,—but the common opinion 
is that there is no hrahnmcharyn (‘ chastity,’ ‘life 
of holiness’) amongst gods.f Ilea verily beings do 
not forget that they owe their actual ‘ promotion 
to godshin’ to foriiier good deeds, and their 
‘ morality is therefore strongly established against 
sinful delusions.^ But, being re-born for joy, they 
cannot, as it seems, fully or prolitably realize the 
trut h of suHering—which is the root of the Buddhist 
holiness. Goils, we say, are possessors of blis-s, but 
(it is not an easj' task to reconcile these contra¬ 
dictions) they know that their happiness will come 
to an end when the treasure of merits .shall be 
exhausted; .‘uid they are therefore troubled by 
(Liwiaty {parindnmduhk/iatd) ^—the more so that, 
owing to the mysterious law of retribution, a gotl 
may be re-horn lis a beast or as an inhabitant of hell 
(see art. Kakma). 

Gods ai e of diflerent kinds. Without attempt¬ 
ing a general survey of the matter, we must 
distinguish : ( 1 ) Sensual heavens {kdniadhdtu)^ 
where sexual pleasure exists. But sexual union, in 
the celestial spheres, is not what Buddhists call 
graniadharrna, ‘rural practice,’ ‘ secular practice.’ 
Gods enjoy pleasure and beget by simple contact, 
touching the hands, looking or smiling at one 
another, etc.|| On the cosmical disposition of these 
blissful realms, see art. Cosmology (Buddhist). 
(2) Material heavens {rHvadhdtu)^ inhabited by 
gods liberated from sexual enjoyment; sensations 
of taste and smell are also absent, 8 ometime.s con¬ 
sciousness too. (3) Non-material heavens {arfipya- 
dhltu), with four stages of perfection ; it is diflicuilt 
to say if they ought to be understood as ‘ abodes’ 
(since there is no matter) or ‘subjective states’ 
(since they are depicted as successive storeys). 
Their common characteristic seems to be the 
CTadual loss of consciousness. Like the ‘ material 
heavens,’ they are truly Buddhist combinations or 
fancies, being inhabited by saints who have not 
realized in the inferior stages the absolute freedom 
from thought and desire necessary to release, and 
wlio must wait for some centuries in the happy and 
transitory unconsciousness of the ‘ non-material ’ 
worlds, hefore merging into the happier and 
definitive freedom of nirvana. Heavens above 
sensual realms—which have only been ‘ Biuhlhized’ 
a little—are no more than prolonged trances, 
analogous, but for tlieir limits, to the trances of 
the holy life (see art. Diiyana). 

II. dreat Vehicle.—The piety of the so-calleil 
‘new’ Buddhism has evolved paradises very like 
the Christian or the Vaisnavite abodes U of the 
* See Mahdsudagmnasutta. 

t See Katharatthn, i. 3, iii. 10; Ilockhill, Life of Buddha^ 
p. 191; Wassilieff, Buddhiumtig, pp. 247. 255 ; Abhidharmakoia ; 
of. Milinda, tr. by Rhys Davids, SBa xxxv, p. 31. A future 
Buddha is never re-lx)rn in one of the highest heavens (Map 
jkirna, i. 82), as their inhabitants are ‘fixed’ (niyata) for the 
‘nirvaya of Arhata’ On the salvation of gods, cf. ‘Ved&nta,' 
SBE xxxviii. 457. 

X Literally : ‘ The roots of merit cannot he broken, as it hap¬ 
pens, for men,’ hcrause they are firm believers in kdnna. 

S On the ‘suffering’ pwu'liar to i?ods, see, for instance, Na^jar- 

i una’s Friendly EjnsHe, tr. by Wenzel, J PTS, 1836, p. 27, and 
lanindpnndahka (BTS), p. 24 11. 

I) A K'ood suinujary will be found in Sp. Hardy, Manual; Beal, 
Catena, p. 68. It is worth observinj^ that such gods as the 
Thirty-three (a category of sensual gods inherited from Vedic 
times) have now for sovereign the mother of Sakyarauni, re-born 
as a male deity. It would be impious to suppose that his retinue 
Indulge in sensual pleasures! 

^ Ainongst Vaisiiav ite paradises, the Cow-world (ffoloka)&nd 
the Vaikxmiha—a. kingdom in the Northern Ocean (compare the 
Hyperboreans) or on the eastern peak of mount Meru (compare 
the heaven of Indraand the Thirty-three)—are more celebrated 
In later times than the Sxmtadmpa, ‘the white island’— ‘ a sort 
of Atlantis situated in the extreme North, beyond the Sea of 
Milk’ (Barth, Reunions, p. 193), well known from the Mahd- 
bkdraia, inhabited by monotheistic saints very like the future 


conscious blissfulness which are the chief elements 
of the ‘ orthodox ’ Buddlii. 8 t meditations). Such a 
mradise is the heaven (the realm inhabited 

>y the gods Tu^itaSy ‘ the satisfied ones ’), the 
regular abode of the future Buddhas of our world 
rjuring tlieir last existence^but one. There reigned 
Sakyaimini, then named Svetaketu, before his last 
birth ; there now reigns and preaches Maitreya, 
the future saviour.* But, a.s a rule, ‘paratlisea’ 
are not a part of our world (lokadMtu), as is the 
Tusita^ but speiial realms, ruled by excellent 
Buddhas who nave at last realized their ‘ vow ’ of 
creating worlds free from suflering. Their number 
is, of course, infinite (see art. Co.smogonv [Bud- 
dhist]),t but in the ‘compound of cosmos’ which we 
inhabit (sahdlokadhdtu) the most celebrated are: 
( 1 ) the paradise of the Ea.st, under the rule of the 
Buddha Bhaisajyaguru (the ‘ Master of remedies,’ 
the ‘Healing 1'eacher’); J and e.specially ( 2 ) the 
‘ Happy [universe],’ Sukhdvatl \lokadhdtu\ of the 
West, where, from every quarter of the worlds, 
blissful creatures are born from lotuses before 
the Buddha Ainitabha and the Bodhisattvas 
Mahastliainaj)rapta and Avalokitesvara (.see art. 
AvalokiteiSvara). To be accurate, the ‘ Hapny 
universe’ is not an everlasting paradise. The 
Blessed who there enjoy the privilege of seeing the 
radiant body of the Buddlia, and of bearing his 
preaching, are candidates for Buddhabood ; Ami- 
tilbha’s lieaven i.s a bli.s.sful purgatory and a school, 
not only a ^)lace of retribution. But, from a practical 
an<l historical point of view, the Sukhdvatl, a.s said 
before, is the exact counterpart of the Vaisnavite 
paradise. § 

We have few Indian documents dealing with the 
devotional practices arising from such a conception 
of everla.sting life in Amitabba’s presence. But 
Chinese and Japanese sources, ancient and modem, 

Boflhisattvas of AiiiitaV.ha’s paradise. In all these peaceful 
abodes the Blessed enjoy the vision and the actual presence of 
their god, and the successive degrees or savours (rasa) of devo 
tion, friendship, filial affection, ecstatic susceptibility (Barth, 
op. cit. p. 225). It is not difficult to be re born there (see Barth, 
p. 228, and cL artt. Avalokitk^vara and Mahayana). 

• Mention of Maitreya os the next Buddha, the Buddha to 
come, who will make many converts, whereas ^.akyamuni had 
only a small retinue, occurs in the I’aii Canon of Scriptures (see 
OldcMiberg's Buddha, 6th Germ, ed., i». 164>—a fact hitherto 
ignored. It is quite natural that Buddhi-ms, i.e. ‘orthodox 
Buddhists,' aspire to be bom in bis kingdom, before having 
the good fortune to hear his forthcoming announcement of the 
Ijaw (5000 Anno Buddha:). Bot Ii forms of Mailreya’s worship are 
frequent in Chine.se sources (Pilgrims; the later is canonic in 
ecclesiastical professions: ‘ to hear the preaching under the 
Dragon-l’lower-Tree,' Ohavannes, JA, 1908, i. 605), and, to- 
gether with iconogranhic evidences (images of Maitreya ; see 
Gruuw'edel-Burgcs.s, Buddhist Art), show that special regard 
was paid to the Tusita he,aven. See Julien, Vie et voyages de 
Hwuen-Thsanff,\n 345 (wanting in Beal’s Records, but see his 
Buddhism in China, p. 112, London, S.P.O.K, 1884) ; I-Tsing, 
Religieax ^Uninents, tr. Chavannes, p. 72, Paris, 1894 ; Foucher, 
Art gr^co-houddhxmis du Gandhdra, i. 286 (tu^itak&ya«> 
varabhavana = * the nest al)ode'), Paris, 190.5. 

t Every future Buddha aims at possessing (i.e. creating by his 
exertion) a Happy Universe, ‘free from baa destinies,”i.e. In- 
haliited by saints, gods, and men ; see As\asdhasrikA, p. 882 
(apd yapariSudd hi). 

X See Edkttis, Chinese Buddhism, p. ‘235 (I^ondon, 1880). 

8 The earliest documents are the Sukhdcatiryuha, the Sutra 
of Amitdyus (SBE. vol. xlix.), and the Saddharmapundarika 
(see art. AvalokitbSvara, p. ‘258»» note * and note H ; also Beal 
Catena, p. 378). Nagurjuria (Nanjio, 1180, and Watters, On 
yuan Chtvang, ii. p. 205) and A^vaghosja (Suzuki, Awakening 
of Faith, Chicago, 1900, p. 146) teach re-birth in Sukliavati. 
There is no reference to this mradise in the liooks of the Little 
Vehicle: the mention in MahuDastu, iii. 462, 10, is from the 
colophon; see Rhys Davids, JR AS, 1898, n, 423. A Japanese 
picture is found in Griinwedei-Burgess, Buddhist Art, p. 170 • see 
p. 19.5,1. 4, and Griinwedei, Mylhulogie der Buddhisxnus(l,e\\tz\ir 
1900), p. 118. Sukhavati (also Sukhikara [ SBE, vol. xla* 
ch. xxtv. 30J) has been compared with the Western pa^ises oi 
literature (Sukha, Nimlocani), liy Max MiiUer 
(SBE, vol. xlix. p. xxii), and with the /nsula: Fortunatce and 
the Gardens of the HeHi)erides, by Kern (Lotus, loe. cit.). 
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hare much to say about Amit&bba’s sects, monks 
and laymen ; the pious death of the adepts, led to 
the West by angels or llodhisattvas; the prayers 
for the dead, etc.* 

LiTBUATuai.— The literature is contained in the article. 

Louis de la Valli^e Poussin. 
BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Celtic).—The 
Celtic doctrine of the future life is discussed 
elsewhere (see Celts, § xvi.). This article deals 
with the Celtic belief in a happy Other-world, or 
Elysium, which, as will be seen, was not neces¬ 
sarily the abode of the dead. 

1. Names of the Celtic Elysium.—These names 
are sometimes of a general character, sometimes 
they particularize the situation of this happy land. 
Of the former are Mag Mor, ‘ the Great Plain ’ ; 
Mag Mell, ‘ the Pleasant Plain ’; Tlr n’ Aill, * the 
Other World ’; Tlr na nOg, ‘ the Land of Youth*; 
Tir Sorcha, ‘ the Shining Land ’; Tir na niBeo, 

‘ the Land of the Living ’; Tir Tairngiri, ‘ the 
Land of Promise’ (perhaps a Christian derivative). 
Of the latter are Tir fa Tonn, ‘ Land under Waves,* 
l-Bresail, ‘ the Land of Bresal,* and ‘ the Isle of 
the Men of Falga,’ which denote Elysium as an 
isle beyond the sea. Falga is an old name for the 
Isle of Man (‘ Rennes Dindsenchas,’ RCel xv. 449), 
which was connected with the god Manannan, who 
appears as lord of the over-sea Elysium. If the 
Goidels occupied Britain before passing to Ireland, 
they may have regarded Man as 'par excxllence 
the Western Isle, tlie home of the Lord of the 
Other-world* (Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran^ 
London, 1895, i. 213). To this period may belong 
the tales of Ciichulainn’s raid upon Falga (con¬ 
sidered as the Other-world), which were afterwards 
carried to Ireland (see § 6 /). 

2. Various aspects of the Irish Celtic Elysium. 
—Some of these titles show that P^lysium was 
regarded from diilerent points of view; it was 
beyond the seas, or it was under the waves. But 
an examination of the tales which refer to it shows 
that there were at lea.st two other aspects: it 
might be located in the sid or the hollow hills, or 
it might be a mysterious land revealing itself 
suddenly on the earth’s surface and entered through 
a mist. Reserving a consideration of these differ¬ 
ent localities till later, we shall here summarize the 
more important tales in which the Other-world 
appears. These tales mainly describe the visit of 
mortals to that land. Some of them belong to the 
Mythological, some to the Ciichulainn, some to 
the Os.sianic cycle. The MSS in which they are 
found are frequently among the earliest known to 
Irish palaeography, Wt there is no doubt that many 
of the tales are of a greater antiquity, and that 
all of them, if not actually composed in pagan times, 
are based upon pagan ideas, upon story-germs 
current laifore the rise of Christianity. 

(a) The J.sland Elysium conception is found in 
several tales, and is also current in existing folk¬ 
lore. The story of the ‘Voyage of Bran* (found 
fragmentarily in the 11th cent. Book of the Dun 
Cow [-LU\ and complete in 14th-16th cent. MSS 
[Meyer and Nutt, Voy. of Bran:]) tells how Bran 
hears mysterious music and falls asleep. On 
waking he finds a silver branch with white blos- 
.soms. Next day, as he is sitting with his men, 
a mysterious woman appears singing the glory of 
the land over seas, its oeauty, its freedom from 
pain and death, its music, its wonderful tree. It 
18 one of thrice fifty islands to the west of Erin, 
and there she dwells with thousands of ‘ motley 
women.’ Before she disappears, the branch leaps 
into her hand. The poem then describes Bran’s 
sailing with his comrades, his meeting with Man- 

* Sea J. J. M. de Groot, Sectarianism and Religums Persecu¬ 
tion in China (Amsterdam, 1904). The Karav^dapyuha has some 
fine theories on the death of the pious (see art. Adibuddha). 
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annan mac Lir, crossing the sea in a chariot, his 
arrival at the Island of Joy where one of his men 
remained, his coming to the Land of Women, the 
welcome they received, the dreamlike lapse of 
time, the food and drink which had for each the 
taste he desired. Finally, it recounts their home¬ 
sickness, the warning fiom the queen not to set 
foot on Erin, how one of them leapt asliore there 
and became a heap of ashe.s, how Bran from his 
boat told of his w'anderings, and then disappeared 
for ever (the tale of ‘ Oisin in Tfr na nUg’ [see 
Feinn Cycle, § 5 ] has several points of resem¬ 
blance to ‘ Bran,’ especially in the fate which over¬ 
took Oisin when he set foot on Erin). 

In the Ciichulainn cycle the story of ‘ Cfichu- 
lainn’s Sickness’ (found in LU) relates the tem¬ 
porary union of the hero with the godde.ss Fand, 
deserted by her consort Manannan. She will 
become his mistress if he will help her sister’s 
husband Labraid against his enemies m Mag Mell. 
Ciichulainn’s charioteer Lacg visits the place, and 
it is from his re}>ort that we learn the nature of 
the Other-world, where Labraid lives in an island 
freouented by troops of women, its different trees 
witli marvellously nourishing fruits, its inexhaust¬ 
ible vat of mead. It is reached with magic speed 
in a boat of bronze. Thither goes Ciicliulainn, 
vanquishes Labraid’s enemies, and remains a month 
with Fand. Then he returns without hurt to Ire¬ 
land, where he has arranged a meeting with Fand. 
At that meeting his wdfe Erner is present, and 
mortal and goddess strive to retain his love. The 
difficulty is solved by the sudden appearance of 
Manannan, for whom Fand’s love returns {LU 
43 ff.; Windisch, Irische Texte^ Leipzig, 1880, 
i. 205 ff. ; Leahy, Heroic BomanceSy London, 1905, 
i. ; D’Ai'boi.s, Cours de Litt. Celt.y Paris, 1892, v. 
170 f.). Here Labraid, Liban, and Fand, though 
dwellers in an island Elysium, are called ^iof-folk, 
i.e. they are of the sid^ or Underworld. The two 
regions are partially confused, but not w’holly, 
since Manannan is described as coming from his 
own land {i.e, the true island Elysium) to woo 
Fand. Apparently Labraid (who, though called 
chief of the side, is described in terms which leave 
little doubt that he is a war-god) is at enmity with 
Manannan’s hosts, who suffer defeat at (Jiichu- 
lainn’s hands. 

In the Ossianic cycle, besides the story of Oisin 
(see above), there is a description of the Land of 
Promi.se over sea, where Diarmaid had been nurtured 
by Manannan himself, in the story of the ‘ Gilla 
Dacker’ (see Joyce, Old Celt. Roinances, London, 
1894, 222). 

Of greater importance is the tale called ‘ Echtra 
Condla* {LU 120 *; Windisch, Irische Gram., 
Ijcipzig, 1879, 120; D’Arbois, v. 384). Connla, 
son 01 Conn, king of Ireland (A.D. 122-157), is 
visited by a goddess from the immortal land of 
Mag Mell. Her people dwell in a sid, or mound, 
and are called Acs side, ‘men of the mound.’ 
Thither she invites him to come, and departs leav¬ 
ing him an apple whioh supports him for a month 
without growing less. In a month she returns and 
tells Connla, wdio has been tilled with desire of 
her, that the Immortals invite him to join them. 
She bids him step into her crystal boat and come 
with her to the Land of Joy where dwell only 
women. He does so, and in a moment disappears 
for ever from the sight of his father and his druid 
who has vainly tried to exercise his spells against 
the woman. Here again, we note a confusion 
between the Underground and the Over-sea 
Elysium. 

{h) Tir fa Tonn, ‘Land under Waves,’ occurs 
with greatest distinctness in the tale of Laegaire 
mac Crirathainn {Book of Lismore, 15th cent., 
O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 290). Fiachra of the 
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men of the sid appears amonj? the men of Con¬ 
naught assembled at Loch Naneane, and implores 
their help a^^ainst his enemies, whose chief Goll 
has alxlucted his wife. Laegaire and 50 men dive 
into the I^och with him, and reach a wonderful 
land, with marvellous music, and where the rain 
is ale. They and the . 9 fr?-folk attack the fort of 
Mag Mell, and defeat Goll. As reward they each 
obtain a woman of the ffide, and remain in the 
land for a year. Then they yearn to return, but 
are warned not to descend from horseback on Erin. 
Arrived amoi^ their own people, they describe the 
wonders of Ti'r fa Tonn, and in spite of being 
implored to remain, they return thither, and are 
seen no more. Here, too, the Underworld and Ti'r 
fa Tonn are scarcely distinguished, and its divine 
hosts, as in the tale of Ciichiilainn, are at war (see 
for another account of Tfr fa Tonn, entered from a 
well on an island over-sea, the ‘ Gilla Dacker* 
in Joyce, 253). 

(c) The sid world pure and simple is described in 
the Story of Mider and Etain, found in the 11 th 
cent. MS LU. Mider, having discovered his divine 
consort Etain in her re birth as a mortal, married 
to king Eochaid, appears to her and tries to 
regain her by describing Mag Mdr, the great plain, 
the immortal land, its music, its beauty, its heady 
ale, its deathless folk, its eternal youth. Ulti¬ 
mately Etain, who has no recollection of this land, 
flies away with Mider, both in the form of birds. 
Eochaid’s druid finally discovers Mider’s under¬ 
ground sid, Eochaid captures it, and takes away 
his wife {LU 129; Ir. Texte^ i. 113tt'.). This tale 
amply illustrates the belief that the gods, the 
Tuatlia D 6 Uanann, were living in underground sid^ 
in which they finally became tlie fairies of popular 
lore, to whose mounds, exactly like Mider’s sid^ 
mortals often paid visits. These sid were simply 
Elysium localized in definite places on Irish soil. 

{d) ‘ The Adventures of Cormac mac Airt ’ (found 
in 14th and 15th cent. MSS, but probably con¬ 
nected with a tale of the .same title mentioned in the 
old epic list) well describes the fourth conception of 
the Other-world. A divine visitant, with a branch 
bearing nine apples of gold which, when .shaken, 
made sweetest iniLsic, appeared to Cormac. He at 
once asked for this branch whoso music dispelled 
all sorrow, but for it he had to give up wife, son, 
and daughter. In a year he de.sired to see them, 
and set out to seek them. As ho journeyed he 
found himself enveloped in a mist, through which 
he came to a house where a strange pair offered 
him hospitality. The.se proved to be Mananrian and 
his consort. The god then brought in a pig, each 
quarter of which was cooked in the telling of a 
true tale. While the third quarter was cooking, 
Cormac bold of the loss of his wufe and children ; 
whereupon Manannan, after sending Cormac to 
sleep, opened a door and they ajqieared. Finally 
he produced a cup which broke in pieces when a 
lie was told, but became whole again when a true 
word was spoken. To prove this, Manannan said 
that Cormac’s wife had now a new husband. The 
cup fell in pieces. Then the goddess declared that 
Manannan had lied, and it was restored. Next 
morning all had disappeared, and Cormac and his 
family found them.selves in his own palace with 
cup and branch by his side (D’Arboi.s, ii. 326; 
Windi.sch, Ir, TextCy iii. 1 , 183). Cf. also ‘ Baile 
an Scail ’ (O’Cunry, MS Mat.y Dublin, 1861, p. 388), 
where out of a mist a mysterious horseman appears 
to Conn and leads him to a palace in a plain where 
he reveals himself as the god Lug, and where 
appears also a woman callea * the Sovereignty of 
Erin.’ Beside the palace is a golden tree. This 
magic mist, from which appears a supernatural , 
being or which encloses a supernatural dwelling, i 
recurs in many other tales, and it wa.s in a mist i 
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that the Tuatha D 6 Danann first appeared in 
Ireland. 

3 . Various aspects of the Brythonic Elysium.— 
A certain correspondence to these Goidelic beliefs 
is found in Brythonic story, but here the Elysium 
conception has been considerably influenced by 
later Christian ideas. The name given to Elysium 
is Annwfn, which means ‘an abyss,’ ‘the state of 
the dead,’ ‘hell,’ etc. (Silvan Evans, Welsh Diet, 
S.V.). But in the texts relating to Elysium, Ann¬ 
wfn does not bear any likeness to these meanings 
of the word, save in so far as it has been confused 
by redactors of the tales with the Christian hell, 
u(fern. In these tales it appears as a region on 
the earth’s surface or an over- or under-sea world, 
in which several of the characteristics of the Irish 
Elysium are found—a cauldron, a well of drink 
sweeter than wine, animals greatly desired by 
mortals, which they steal (see § 7 ), while it is 
of great beauty, ana its people are not subject to 
death or disease. Hence the name Annwfn has 
probably taken the place of some earlier pagan name 
of Elysium. 

(rt) Annwfn in the tale of Pwyll, which forms 
the earlie.st reference to it in Welsh literature 
(Loth, Mahinog.y Paris, 1889, i. 27), is ruled by a 
king, Arawn, who is at war with his rival Hafgan, 
and obtains the a.ssistance of Pwyll, who deieats 
Hafgan, by exchanging kingdoms with him for 
a year. It is a delightful land, where merriment 
and feasting on the choicest food and drink go on 
continually, and it has no subterranean character, 
but apjHjars to l>e conceived of a.s a province adjoin¬ 
ing Pwyll’s kingdom. 

{ b ) Annwdn is also the name of a Land under 
Waves or Over Sea, called also Caer Sidi (‘the 
revolving castle,’ cf. the Ille Touryioio?it of the 
Graal romances, and the revolving hou.se in Celtic 
saga and Mdrchen)^ about which are ‘ ocean’s 
streams,’ and which Is reached by a long voyage. 
It is ‘known to Mana^ydan (Manannan) and 
Pryderi,’ just as the Irish Elysium was ruled by 
Manannan (Skene, Fmir Ancient BooJes of WaleSy 
Edin. 1868, i. 276). Another ‘ Caer of Defence’ is 
beneath ‘the ocean’s wave’ (Skene, i. 285). Hence 
the two ideas were probably interchangeable. I'he 
people of this land are free from death and sick¬ 
ness, and in it is ‘ an abundant well, sweeter than 
white wine the drink in it’ (Skene, i. 276). There 
also is a cauldron, ‘ the cauldron of the chief of 
Annw'fn,’ that is, of the lord of Elysium, like that 
of the Dagda, which is stolen away by Arthur and 
his men. A similar cauldron is the property of 
the people of a water-world in the Maoinogion 
(see § 6/). 

(c) Finally, the description of the mysterious 
island of Avallon, even though this was later 
identified with Glastonbury, whither Arthur was 
carried to be healed of his wounds, completes the 
identification with the Goidelic Elysium. No tem- 
pe.st, no excess of heat or cold, no noxious animal 
troubles it; it is ble.ssed with eternal spring, and 
with fruit and flowers which require no husband¬ 
man’s lalx)ur ; it is the land of eternal youth 
unvisited by death or disease. It posses-ses a reqia 
virgoy more beautiful than her beautiful maiden 
attendants ; she cured Arthur of his wounds, hence 
she may be identified with the Morgen of other 
tales, while she and her maidens resemble the 
divine women of the Irish isle of women (Chretien, 
EreCy 1933-1939; Geoflrey, Vita Merlini, 41; San 
Marte, Geoffreijy 425). 

The identification of Avallon with Glastonbury is probably 
po8t-paL'an (Ix)th, ll. 215, 264, 360), while the names applied to 
Olaetonbury—Avallon, Innula Pomonurn, liimila oitrea — may 
be primitive names of the iHland Elysium. William of Malmes¬ 
bury ((If. Ant. (HatiUm. Ecd.) says that Insula Pomonum is a 
translation of a native name, Insula Avall(miae, which hs 
connects with the Brythonic avalla, ‘ apples,’ because Olastenig 
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found an apple tree there. The name might therefore have 
been connected with marvellous apple trees, similar to those 
of the Irish Elysium. But he also suggests that it may have 
been derived from a certain Avalloc, who lived there with his 
daughters. This Avalloc is evidently the same as the Rex 
Avallon (Avallach) to whose palace Arthur was brought and 
healed by the regia virgo (San Marte, 425). lie may therefore 
have been a mythical lord of the Other-world, and his daughters 
would correspond to the maidens of the isle (sea Rhys, Arth. 
Legend, 335). lie also derives Olastonbury from an eponymous 
founder Glastenlg, or from its native name Ynesuuitron (‘ Glass- 
island ’). This name re appears in the passage cited from 
Chrdtien, In the form, ‘ I’islo de voirre.* Giraldus {Speo. Ecclee. 
ii. 9) explains the name from the glassy waters which sur¬ 
rounded Glastonbury, but we may see in it an early name of 
Elysium (cf. Merlirrs glass house, Triads, lii. 10; the glass 
fortress attacked by Arthur, Merlin, 680^ and by the Milesians, 
Nennius, i 13; the glass bower of Etam (Cklth, 5 5 ), and the 
glass mountains of Teutonicmy thology and folk tale). 

4 . Origin of the Celtic Elysium conception.— 
Most mythologies tell of a Golden Age in the re¬ 
mote past, when men were happy and when the gods 
lived with them (see Ages of riiK World, Fall)* 
Man’s imaginative faculties as well a.s his acute 
sense of the misery of his earthly existence may 
have le<l him to believe that this iiapfiy state still 
existed somewhere in distant space as did the 
Golden Age in distant time. Wherever it wa.s, 
it held endless joys; it was in a special sense the 
land of the gods or of some gods; thither some 
favoured mortals might penetrate. This was the 
germ of the Elysium conception as we lind it in 
many mythologies as well as the Celtic ; but with 
the Celtic people, noetic, imaginative, sensuous, 
yet spiritual, it tooK forms of great beauty. In 
some mythologies this Elysium Is simply the worhl 
of the cfead ; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
it is so in Celtic mythology. Ferhaps the Celtic 
myth of man’s early intercourse with the gods 
may have taken a twofold develoj)ment. In the 
one instance the land to which he hoped to go 
after death was that lost land, conceived as a 
subterranean region. In the other it was no more 
recoverable ; men would not go there after death ; 
but favoured mortals might be invited thither 
during life. It was thu.s clearly distinguished 
from the land of the dead, however joyful that 
might be. But this question requires separate 
consideration (see § 5 ). In Ireland it was held 
that after the conquest of the Tuatha D 6 Danann, 
the gods, by the Milesians, tliey had retired within 
the hills or mounds {sid). But it agrees with the 
more primitive aspects of Celtic religion, as an 
aCTicultural cult, to suppose that some at least 
of the divinities, the fruitful Earth-divinities, had 
their aI>ode beneath the earth, which, as the home 
of the gods, would be conceived in the loftiest 
terms. Thence man had perha^w originally come, 
and thither he would return after death. To this 
extent, therefore, the Underworld of the Earth- 
divinities was also the place of the dead. The 
later association of the gods with hollow hills and 
mounds was but a continuation of the belief in 
this divine Underworld, only it seems obvious from 
the Uiles that these hollow hills, orsid, had become 
simply an Elysium state, not a state of the dead. 
These were, on the whole, still conceived as going 
to some region under the earth. There are no 
data to show when the conception of a distant 
Elysium arose among the Celts. It may have 
been first suggested to them, while still on the 
Continent, by the setting sun : far off there was 
also a divine land where the sun-god sank to a 
blissful rest. On reaching the coast it was inevit¬ 
able that they should imagine this divine land to 
be over seas, in some happy island such as they 
saw on the horizon. That island might be still 
associated with the sun-god, but it was more 
naturally connected with the god of the sea. 
Hence the position of Manannan in these Elysium 
tales. The under-world Elysium and the over-sea 
Elysium were conceived in identical terms, and the 


same set of names applied indifferently to cither, 
i’erhaps the locating of Ely.sium in the sid may 
simply be due to the tendency to give a local 
habitation and a name to every mysterious region 
as time goes on. To this identity also may be 
assigned the mingling of the ^frf-folk with the 
over-sea Elysium in certain tales already noted. 

The idea of a world beneath the waters is com¬ 
mon to many mythologies, and, ^^erierally s|)eaking, 
it owes its origin to the animistic belief 1 hat every 
part of nature has its indwelling spirits. Hence 
the spirits or gods of the waters were thought of as 
dw'elling far below the surface under a divine king 
or chief. Tales of supernatural beings appearing 
out of the waters, the custom of throwing sacrifices 
therein, the belief that human beings were in¬ 
veigled into the waters or could live with these 
beings beneath the waves, all are connected with 
this primitive animistic idea. Among the Celts, 
however, that water-world assumed the aspects of 
Elysium ; it was a divine land like the over-sea 
I’lysium. Hence in later story it became a fairy 
world. It is visited by mortals, who find there 
precisely the same sensuous joys as in the island 
paradise ; it also has names in common with it. 
Tlr fa Tonn is also Mag Mell. Hence in many 
popular tales it is hardly differentiated from the 
island Elysium; over-sea and under-waves have 
become pr.ictically synonymous. Hence, too, the 
belief that such water-worlds as the Irish I Bresail, 
or the Welsh fairy-lands, or sunken cities oti’ the 
Breton coast, rise [>eriodically to the surface and 
would remain there permanently, like an island 
Elysium, if some mortal could fulfil certain condi¬ 
tions (Girald. Camb. ii. 12; liardiman,/rwA Min.y 
London, ISrH, i. 367 ; Rhys, Celt. FulklorCy Oxford, 
1901, i. 170; S6billot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 
1904, ii. 56 ff.). 

The Celtic belief in Tfr fa Tonn is closely con¬ 
nected with the current belief in submerged towns 
or countries, which is perhaps found with greateat 
detail on the Breton coast. Here there are legends 
of several sucli towns, but most prominent are those 
which tell of the city of Is, which was submerged 
with all its people and still exists beneath the sea, 
where (or occasionally on the surface of the waves) 
it may still be seen. It was submerged as a 
punishment, because of the wickedness of its people 
or of Dahut, its king’s daughter, who sometimes 
still seeks the love of mortals (Si^billot, ii. 41 ff.). 
Elsewhere in Celtic regions precisely similar legends 
are found, and the submersion is the result of a 
curse, or of the breaking of a tabu, or of neglect to 
cover a sacred w'ell. The best example is that of 
the town covered by the waters of Lough Neagh 
{.see Girald. Camb. Top. Hib. ii. 9; Rhys, Felt. Folk¬ 
lore ; Kennedy, Legend. Fictions, London, 1866, 
282). There is little doubt that one important fact 
lies behind these various legends, viz. the tra«iition 
of actual cataclysms or inroads of the sea, such as 
the Celts encountered on the coast of Holland. 
Once formed, it was inevitable that these legends 
should intermingle with those of the divine w^ater- 
world. 

The idea that the Other-world is on the same 
plane os this world, or temporarily locates itself 
there, and is hidden in a mist, is probably due to 
the belief in the magic pow'er of the gods. One of 
the commonest pieces of druidic magic was the 
causing of a mist to effect concealment, and it was 
natural to believe that the gods could do the same. 
Beltind that mist, for some definite purpose, the 
divine Elysium waa temporarily located, with all 
its marvellous properties, as in tne story of Cormac 
(and also in folk-tales where fairyland is thus 
revealed to mortals; see HCel vii. 289; Kennedy, 
108, 179), or from such a mist supernatural beings 
frequently emerged to meet mortals. In such 
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cases the mist may simj)Iy have concealed the sid 
of the j;o(is, from which the messenger emerged, 
or to which the mortal, misled hy the mist, was 
introdnc(;(L tSucli anpearances from a mist often 
occurred on a hill (Loth, Mab. i. 38 ; Campbell, 
Wesi Hujhlaiid Talc.^y ICdin. 1890, Nos. 38, 5‘2 ; 
Scott. Celt. Rev.^ Paisley, 1885, i. 70). On the 
other hand, there may have been an existing belief 
that the divine world was invisibly co-extensive 
with this world, since in recent Welsh and Irish 
belief fairyland is on the same ])lane as this earth 
and inter])enetrates it; num may interfere un¬ 
wittingly with it, or liave it suddenly revealed 
to them, or be carried into it and ma<{e invisible 
(Khys, i. 230; (hirtin. Tales of the Fairies, 158). 

5 . Was the Celtic Elysium the land of the 
dead?—In most of the tales Klysium is a land 
where there is neither grief nor death, a land of 
immortal youth and peace, lilled with every kind 
of sensuous delight. In a few tales, however (the 
Mabinogi of Pwyll, Sick - lu'd of Cuchulainn, 
Laegaire mac Crimthainn, Doel l)iarmai<l, Diarmaid 
in Tir fa 'ronn), while the sensuous delights are 
still the same, the inhabitants are at war with 
each other, invite the hel]) of mortals, an<l are 
sometimes slain in bat tle. Hut in both these groups 
Elysium is the land of the gods, of 8 ii{)ernatural 
beings, a land to which a few favoured mortals are 
admitted while still in life. It is never describe<l 
as the world of the dead, nor do its people ever 
aj)pear to he the dead. 'I'lu'se two conceptions of 
Elysium, ( 1 ) a land of peace and deathlessness, (2) a 
land where war and death occur, may he both 
equally primitive. The second may simply have, 
been lormed hy transferring to the divine world 
the actions of the world of mortals, as a direct 
result of anthropomorphism. It would also be on a 
parallel with the conception of the world of the<lead, 
which was likewi.se a replica of the life of mortals 
in this world. But men may early have felt that 
the gods were not as themselves, that their land 
was a state of peace and immortality. Hence the 
creation of the legeml of the peaceful Elysium. 
The two conceptions may have existed side by side, 
but apj)arently the more peaceful one founci most 
favour with the people. Mr. Nutt {Bran^ i. 159) 
thinks that the other conception may he due to 
Scandinavian influence acting on existing talcs of 
the peaceful, deathless Elysium ; but from the fact 
that the wars of divine beings occupy a jironiinent 
)art in the mythological and Ossianic cycles of the 
rish Celts, til is is doubtful. Or again, the peace¬ 
ful Elysium may have been the product of the ('cits 
as an agricultural pcoide, since it is ‘a familiar, 
cultivatc(l land,’ where the fruits of the earth are 
produccii without men’s labour, where there are no 
violent storms or exce.ss of heat or cold—precisely 
the fancies which would appeal to a toiling, agri¬ 
cultural peojilc, while the more warlike Ely.sium 
may have been ju’oduced among the ('elts a.s a 
warlike jieojile, appealing to their wamor instincts. 
What is certain is that the inhabitants of Ely.sium 
are supernatural beings ; chief among them are the 
well-known figures of Celtic mythology, but the 
others have every trace of divinity. D’Arbois, 
Khys, and others, however, maintain that the 
Celtic Elysium is the world of the dead. Else¬ 
where will be found rcason.s for the belief that the 
orbis alias (Juican, Fluir. i. 457), whither the dead 
w(*nt, was not necessarily an island, but a subter¬ 
ranean region. Or, if it was an island, it was not 
the islaml Elysium (see CELTS, § xvi.). 

D’Arbois' theory of Eiysimn as the state of the dead rests 
mainly upon a dillicult passage in Echtra C’orid^a, which is inter¬ 
preted by him in a way which seems somewhat wide of its true 
meaning. The sense of the passage seems to be : ‘The Ever 
Living Ones claim thee. Thou art a champion to Tethra’s 
people. Tliey see thee every day in the assemblies of thy 
‘atherland, among thy familiar loved onea’ D’Arbois assumes 
chat Tsthra, the Fomorian king, is ruler of Elysium, and that 


after his defeat by the Tualha D(^a, he, like Cronus, took refuge 
in Elysium, where he now reigns as god of the dead ; while by 
translating ar-dot chiat (‘ they see thee,’ yrd plur. pres, ind.) 
‘ On t’y verra,’ he maintains that Connla, by goit)g to Elysium, 
will be seen among tije gatherings of his dead kinsfolk (D’Arbois, 
Cours de Litl. CeU. ii. Ill), 192, vi. 197, 219, Les Druides, Paris, 
1906, 121; RCrl xxvi. 172). But it is impossible to take * Thou 
art a champion to Tethra’s people ’ as meaning that Tethra is a 
god of the dead. It appears to mean simply that Connla is a 
mighty warrior, one of those whom Tethra, a Fomorian war-god 
(Lu !>0a ; Connac, Gloss, s.v. ‘Tethra’), would have approved, 
while ‘Tethra’s mighty men’ used elsewhere (‘ Dialogue of the 
Sages,' JlCel xxvi. 27 IT.) seems to be a conventional phrase for 
warriors. The rest of the goddess’s words imply either that the 
immortals from afar, or Tethra’s mighty men, see Connla in the 
assemblies of his fatlierlaiul in Erin, among his familiar friends. 
Dread death awaits them, she has Just said, but the Immortals 
desire Connla to escape that by corning to Elysium. Her words 
do not iiiiiily that Connla will meet his dead ancestors there; 
moreover, if the dead went to Elysium, there would be little 
rerison for inviting a mortal there while still alive. Thus this 
tale, like all other Elysium talcs, gives no ground for the con¬ 
tention that Elisimn is the place of the dead. Moreover, the 
rulers of Elysium are the Tualha Dea or the sfd-folk, never a 
Fomorian like Tethra. (‘Tethra ’ is glossed as irniir, ‘sea,’ hy 
O’Cleary [Stokes' Coruuic, s.xk ‘ Tethra ’J, and Ciichulainn speaks 
of the sea as ‘the plain of Tetlira ’ [Arch. Rev. i, lfj2J, but we 
cannot infer from these that he was ruler of an over sea Elysium, 
and the passages are probably derived from the association 
of the Fomorians with hostile sea-powers (see under Cklts, 

§ V.). 

D’Arbois’ assumption that ‘ Spain ' in Nennius' account of the 
invasions of Ireland {IJist. Brit. 5 18), and in the Irish texts 
g<MieralIy, means the land of the dead, and that it was intro¬ 
duced in place of some such title ns Mag MeSr or Mag Mcll by 
‘the cuheiuerizing proce.ss of the Irish Christians ’ (li. 8f>, 134, 
‘231) is equally groundless. In other documents which have 
been subject to euhenierization these titles remain unchanged ; 
nor is there any proof that a document, now lost neconiing to 
D'Arhois, 8,iid that llie invader cjvme from or returncMl to Mag 
Mdr. Once, indeed, Taiitin is cjille(i daughter of Mag M6r, king 
of Spain (Rook of heioster f ■- LL] 8 . 2); but here a }>erHon is in¬ 
tended. It is much more probable that there was a connexion 
between Ireland and Spain from early tiine.s, both racial and 
commercial (Reir»ach, RCel xxi. 18; Siret, Les Premiers Aijes 
dxi Metal daiis le Smi-E'st de I'Kupagne, Antwen>, 1887), while 
perhaps some of tlie Goidelic invaders roac.hed Ireland from 
Spain or Gaul. This connexion, traditionally remembered, 
would he sullicient to account for these references to S^win. 
It was further supported by the fact that early maps and 
geographers made Ireland and Spain contiguous (Orosius, 
1 . 2. 71); hence in an Irish tale Ireland is vi8il>le from a tower 
in Spain (LL 11. 2). The word ‘Spain ’ was used vaguely, but 
It doc.s not api^ear to have meant Elysium or the land of the 
dead. 

6 . Characteristics of the Celtic Elysium.—(ff) 
Nothing can exceed the romantic beauty of this 
land as described in the talcs, and in nearly every 
one this is insisted on by the messengers who come 
from it to mortals. The beauty of its landscapes, 
—hills, cUHs, valleys, sea and shore, lakes and 
rivers,—of its trees, of its inhabitants, of its birds, 
Ls obviously the nroduct of the imagination of a 
people keenly alive to natural beauty. And 
borrowed from the delight whicli the Celt took in 
music is the recurring reference to the marvellous 
music which everywhere swells in Elysium. It 
sounds from birds on every tree, from the branches 
of the trees wliich lull to forgetfulness the favoured 
mortals .invited thither, from marvellous stones, 
from the harps of divine mu.sicians. In Elysium, 
as the visitant says to Bran, ‘there is nothing 
rough or harsh, but sweet music striking on the 
car.” Probably no other race than the Celtic has, 
in describing the joys of the other world, so 
spiritualized the sensuous joys of sight and hearing, 
or iim^ined anything so exquisitely beautiful. 

{b) (Jertain of the tales which deal with an island 
Elysium make it evident that it was composed 
not of one but of several islands, ‘thrice fifty’ in 
number, according to the Voyage of Bran, though 
this may be a later conception. One of these is 
frequently described as ‘ the island of women ’ or 
‘ of ever-living women,’ though in some instances 
there appear to be other inhabitants also. These 
women give their favours to Bran and his men, or to 
Maelduin and his company (‘ Voyage of Maelduin,* 
RCel X. 63), and in both these cases the number of 
women exactly equals that of the mortal visitors. 
Similar ‘ islands of women ’ occur in Mdrchen still 
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current amon|' Celtic peopleH, and actual islands 
were or are still called by that name—Eigg in the ' 
W. Higlilands (Martin, Ishs, London, 1716, 

277), Groagez oft' the Breton coast (S6billot, ii. 76). 
Similar islands of women are known to Chinese, 
Japanese, and Ainu folklore (Burton, Thousand 
Nights, Benares, 1885 ft'., x. 239; Chamberlain, 
Aino Folk Tales, London, 1888, 38), to Greek 
mythology (Circe’s and Calypso’s islands, cf. the 
land of tne Amazons), and to ancient Egyptian 
conceptions of the future life (Masj)ero, Hist. anc. 
des peiiples de VOrient, Paris, 1895, i. 183). They 
were also known elsewhere, and we may therefore 
assume that in making such an i.slana a part of 
their Elysium, the Celts were sinn)ly making use 
of something common to universal folk-belief. It 
may, however, owe something to the memory of a 
time when women performed their rites in seclu¬ 
sion, a seclusion wliich is perhaps hinted at in the 
references to the mysterious nature of the island, 
its inaccessibility, and its di.sappearance once the 
mortals leave it; to the.se rites men may have been 
admitted by favour. We know that Celtic Avomen 
performed such rites on islands (Strabo, IV. iv. 6 ; 
cf. Ploss, J)as Weil), Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70, artt. 
Birth [Celtic]), and Celts, xiii. i). 

This may have originated the idea of an island 
of divine Avomen as i»art of the Elysium belief, 
Avhile it Avould also heigliten the .sensuous aspects 
of that Elysium. Love-making, in eft'ect, ha<l a 
considerable place in the Elysium tales. Its divine 
inhabitants sought the love of mortals, godde.sses 
of men, gods of women (cf. the tales of Bran, 
Connla, Oisin, etc., of Manannan seeking the love 
of 'I'uag [UCcl xvi. 152]; Mider, that of Etain). 
The mortal desired to visit Ellysium becau.so of the 
enticements of the divine visitant, regarded by 
later Christian redactors of the tales as a demon 
(see * Cdchulainn’s Sick-bed,’ D'Arbois, v. 216). 
On the other hand, tlie love-making which goes on 
among the [people of Elysium, even in documents 
edited by Christian scribes, is said to be ‘without 
sin, witliout crime’ {Bran, § 41). 

(c) Besides their beauty, the characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Elysium wiiich is empha.sized in most 
of the tales is that they are iinmortab or ever-living. 
Eiy.siuni is Tir na mnh>, * the land of the living ; 
it.s peojile ‘ look for neither decay nor death ’; tliey 
are eternally youthful. The general belief among 
primitive races is that death i.s an accident befalling 
men who Avere naturally immortal ; hence freedom 
from that accident naturally characterizes the 
people of the divine Avorld. But, as in many 
mythologies that immortality is more or le.ss de¬ 
pendent on the eating or drinking of some food or 
drink of immortality, so it is in certain Celtic tales. 
Manannan, in tlie tale of Cormac, had immortal 
swine, aa hich, killed one day, came to life the next; 
and Avith the tlesh of these he is sai<i to have 
conferred immortality on the Tuatha IM Danann. 
This Avas also conferred by the drinking of Goibiiiu’s 
ale, Avhich either by it.selior Avith the flesh of sAvine 
formed his immortal feast (O’Grady, Silva Gadel. 
ii. 385; O’Curry, Atlantis, iii. 389). Besides con¬ 
ferring immortality, the food of the Other-Avorld 
was inexhaustible, and whoever ate it found it to 
have precisely that taste Avhich ho preferred. The 
fruit of certain trees of Elysium Avas also lielieved 
to confer immortality and other qualities. Ciiehu- 
lainn’s servant, Laeg, tells of 150 trees Avhich he saAv 
growing in Mag Mell ; their nuts fed 300 people 
(t)’Arboi8, v. 170 ft’.). The apple given by the 
goddess to Connla Avas inexhaustible, and he Avas 
still eating it with her when another faAmured 
mortal visited Elysium—Teigue, son of Cian. 

‘ When once they had partaken of it, nor age nor 
dimness could aftect them ’ (D’Arbois, v. 384; 
O’Grady, ii. 385). Apples, crimson nuts, and 


roAvan berries are specifically said to be the food 
of the Lmds in the ‘ Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
Grainne’ (Joyce, 314). Through carele.ssness one 
of the berries was dropped on earth, and from it 
grew a tree, three of whose berrie.s eaten by a man 
of a hundred years made him a young man. To 
keep mortals from touching it they set a E'emorian 
giant to guard it. With this may be compared 
the dragon - guarded roAvan tree in the tale of 
E'raoch (Leahy, Heroic liornarires, i, 30, Avith many 
variants el.seAvliere); its berries had tlie virtue of 
nine ineahs, added a year to a man’s life, and 
healed the sick. At the siiurce of all Irish rivers 
Avero supposed to grow hazel tree.s Avith crimson 
nuts, Avhich fell into the Avater and were eaten by 
salmon. If these salmon Avere caught and eaten, 
the eater would obtain knoAvledge and Avisdom 
(O’Curry, Manners and Customs, ii. 143). But 
the stories in which the-se hazels are mentioned 
shoAV that they grew in Elysium, and their berries 
Avere the foot! of the gods, Avhich a mortal might 
not eat Avithout incurring danger {RCel xv. 457 ; 
Windi.sch, Irisrhe Texte, iii. 213). In other cases 
the trees of Eilysiiim are much more marvel- 
lou.s; they have silver luanche.s {Bran) ; they 
have gohlen apples {Cormac) ; they produce won¬ 
derful music, which sometimes cau.se.s sleep and 
oblivion. 

{( 1 ) As these various nuts and fruits Avere prized 
in Ireland as food, and in some cases, perhaps, 
Avere u.sed to produce an intoxicant, it is obvious 
that they were, primarily, a magnified form of 
earthly tree.s. But all such trees Avere doubtless 
objects of a cult before their produce was generally 
eaten ; they may have been totem trees, and their 
fniit eaten only occasionally and sacramentally. 
If so, this Avould explain Avhy they greAV in the 
Other-AA'orld, and Avhy their fruit Avas the food of the 
god.s. Whatever man eats or drinks is generally 
supposed to have been first used by the gods, like 
the Hindu soma. Miss Hull points out that, in 
some tales, the branch of a divine tree becomes a 
talisman leading the mortal to EJysium; in this 
resembling the golden bough plucked by /Eneas 
before de.scending to the under Avorld {FL xii. 931). 
But this is not the nrimary function of the tree. 
On the other hand, Mr. A. B. Cook is of opinion 
that the branch is ilerived from the branch borne 
by early Celtic kings of the Avood or repre.senta- 
tiv’es of the Sun-god, Avhile the tree is an imagina- 
tiA'e form of the trees Avhich incarnated a vegetation 
spirit {FL xvii. 158). But, again, it is the fruit of 
tlie trees as the food of the gods on Avhich the 
greatest stress is laid in all the tales. When 
mortals eat it, it has the eft’ect of conferring 
iinmortalily upon them ; in other Avonls, it makes 
them of like nature Avith the gods, and this is 
doubtle.ss derived from the primitive idea that 
the eating of food given by a stranger produces 
kinship Avith him. Hence to eat the food of gods, 
of ghosts, of fairies, binds the mortal to them, and 
he cannot leave their land. hen Connla ate the 
apple, he desired to go to the Other-Avorld, and 
could not leave it once he w'as there : he had 
become akin to its people. In the stories of 
Bran and Oisin, they are not said to have eaten 
the divine food, but the primitive form of the 
tales may have contained this incident, and it 
AA'ould explain Asdiy they could not set foot on 
earth un.seathed. 

(e) The inhabitants of Edysium are also invisible 
at Avill—a true mark of their divinity. They make 
themselves visible to one person only out of many 
present Avith him. Thus Connla alone sees the 
goddess, his father and the druid Avith him do 
not see her ; and, Avhen Manannan comes to recall 
Fand, he is invisible to Cdchulainn and those Avith 
him. This agrees Avith Avhat Mider .says to Etain: 
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‘ We behold, and are not beheld ’ (Windisoh, 
i. 133). 

(/) In most of the tales of El^ysium, and in other 
stories about the gods, a magical cauldron has a 

f irominent place, as it also has in tales of semi- 
listorical personages. Such a vessel was the 
inexhaustible cauldron of the god Dagda, which 
came from Murias, probably some over-sea world 
{RCel xii. 67), or the vat of inexhaustible mead 
described in ‘ Ciichulainn’s Sick-bed.’ Whatever 
was ])ut into such ve.ssels satisfied every one, no 
matter how numerous the company might be 
(O’Donovan, Battle of Mag Katfi, Dublin, 1892, 
50). Such a cauldron was stolen by Ciiehulainn 
from Mider, lord of the isle of Falga (the over-sea 
Elysium), along with several cows {LL lGO/0 ; and 
in what is iierhaps another version of this tale 
he obtains an inexhaustible cauldron from tlie 
daughter of the king of Scath (Hull, Cuch. Saga^ 
284). Similarly, in the Welsh poem called ‘Tlie 
Spoils of Annwfn,’ Arthur steals a cauldron from 
Annwfn ; its rim was encrusted with pearls, voice.s 
issued from it, it was kept boiling by the breath 
of nine maidens, it would not boil a coward’s food 
(Skene, Four Ancient Book.'i of Wales^ i. 265). In 
the Welsh storj" of Taliessin we learn how Tegid 
Voel and Cerridwen lived in the midst of lake 
Tegid (i.e. ‘ the Land under Waves ’). 'I'heir son 
was so ugly that Cerridwen resolved to boil a 
cauldron of science and inspiration for him. For 
a year ami a day it must boil till ‘ three drops of 
the grace of inspiration ’ were yielded by it. Cwion 
was set to stir it, and by accident obtained the 
inspiration himself (Guest’s Mahlnogion , I.»ondon, 
1838, iii. 321 f.). FinalUs in the story of Hranwen, 
daughter of Llyr, her brother llran gave to the 
king of Ireland a cauldron into which if any slain 
man were thrown, he would be restored to life the 
next day. The cauldron had been given to Bran 
by two I.>eings, a man and woman, who came out 
oi a lake (‘Land under Waves’) (Loth’s Mabin. 
i. 65). The three properties of the cauldron— 
inexhaustibility, inspiration, regeneration—may 
be summed uj) in one word, fertility ; and it i.s 
significant that the god with whom such a cauldron 
is expressly as.sociated, Dagda, should be a god of 
fertility (see, further, Celts, § v.). But we have 
just seen it associated, directly or indirectly, with 
goddesses,—Cerridwen, Branwen, the woman of 
the lake,—and perhaps this may point to an earlier 
cult of fertility associated with goddessesi, and 
later transferred to a god. The cauldron as a re¬ 
generator would be significantly connected with 
a goddess, since woman as the fruitful mother 
early suggested to man the idea of the fruitful 
Earth-mother, who was also frequently a godde.ss 
of love. Elton had already concluded that Branwen 
was a goddess of love {Origins of English Historyy 
London, 1882, p. 291). I'he cult of fertility was 
usually associated with orgiastic and indiscrimi¬ 
nate love-making, and it is not iinpo.ssible that 
the cauldron may have symlxilized fertility, like 
the Hindu yoni. Again, the slaughter and cooking 
of animals were u.sually regarded as sacred act.s 
in primitive life. The animaks Avere cooked in 
enormous cauldrons, which were found as an in¬ 
variable part of the furniture of every large Celtic 
house (Athen. iv. 34 ; Diod. Sic. v. 28; Joyce, Soc. 
Hist.y London, 1903, ii. 124). The quantities of 
meat which they contained may have suggested 
mamcal inexhaustibility to people to whom the 
cauldron was already a symbol of fertility. Thus 
the symbolic cauldron of a fertility cult was merged 
with the cauldron used in the religious slaughter 
and cooking of animal food. The cauhlron was 
used in other ritual acts, sacrifice, divination, etc. 
(Strabo, \di. 2. 1, referring to the Cimri, but this 
may also have been a Celtic u-sage; Brehon Lawa^ 


i. 195; Jullian, Recherchea sur la rel. gaul.y Bor¬ 
deaux, 1903, 44). Like the food of men which 
became the food of the gods, the cauldron of this 
world became the marvellous cauldron of the other 
Avorld ; and, as it then became necossaiy to explain 
the presence of such cauldrons on earth, myths 
arose, telling of how they had been stolen irom 
the divine land by mortals. In other cases, how¬ 
ever, its place is taken by an eq^ually magic vessel or 
cup stolen from supernatural beings by the heroes 
of the Feinn saga or the heroes of j\Icirrhen. Here, 
too, it may be noted that the Graal of Arthurian 
romance has allinities wdth the Celtic cauldron. 
In the ‘ Conte dn Graal ’ of pseudo-Chr6tien, a 
cup comes in of itself and serves all present with 
food. This is a simple conce})tion of the (Hmil; in 
other poems its sacrosanct character is heightened, 
until at last it became the chalice in wdiich Christ 
instituted the Holy Sacrament. But in certain of 
its qualities it pn*.sents an unmistakable likeness 
to tlie Celtic cauldron—it supplies the food which 
the eater jirefers, it gives perpetual youth. There 
is little doubt that the Graal is simply a fusion of 
the pagan Celtic cauldron and the chalice of our 
Lord’s blood (see Villemarqu6, Contes pojrulaircs 
des ariricns Bretons, I’aris, 1842; Nutt, Legend of 
the Holy Grail, London, 1888). 

{g) Sen.suous as are many of the.se characteristics, 
they yet have a sjnritual aspect w'hicli must not l>e 
overlooked. Thus the empluusis placed on the 
beauty of the land, its music, its rest, ibs jicace, its 
oblivion, is more spiritual than sensual, while the 
dw'elling of favoured mortals there w'itli divine 
l)eings is suggestive of that union Avith the divine 
Avlucli is of the essence of all religion. Though 
some Avho are lured there seek to IcaA'e it, others 
do not return, Avhile Ciicliulainn’s charioteer Laeg 
says that he Avould prefer it to the kingshii) of all 
Irelainl (Windisch, i. 219), and his Avorcls are else¬ 
where re-echoed by Lacgaire mac Crimthainn. On 
the Avhole, then, it may be said that, of Avhatever 
elements it Avas comj)osed, the conception of the 
Celtic Elysium Avas the imaginative shaping of 
man’s instinctive longing for i)eace and rest. He 
hardly expected to obtain these beyond the ^ave, 
for there life Avent on as here, although that future 
state Avas one which had no terrors for him. A few’ 
great personages might reach Elysium after death, 
as an obscure j)a 8 .sage in Flutarch {de Defectu 
Orac. 18) may hint (see under Celt.S, § xvi. 5 ), but 
it Avas shut to all save a feAv favoured mortals 
who might be carried there in life. And possibly 
the hope that he might be so favoured of tiie gods 
buoyed up the Celt os he dreamed over this distant 
lidysium. 

7 . The Celtic Elysium and the gifts of civiliza¬ 
tion.—In the opinion of the Celts, as of many other 
jieoples, Avisdom and culture belonged first of all to 
the gO(la, by Avliorn they Avere given to, or from 
whom they Avere stolen by, man. Examples of 
this have already been found in the tales in which 
a mysterious cauldron is stolen from the Other- 
Avorld (§ 6 ). It is also hinted at in the tales of 
divine trees guarded froiu mortals, and in the 
belief in the hazels of Avisdom which endoAved 
mortals with supernatural wisdom and knoAvledge. 
But Avhen men came to domesticate animals, it 
was believed in course of time that the knoAvledge 
of domestication or, more usually, the anirmils 
themselve.s had come from the go<fs; only, in this 
case, the animals Avere of a magical, 8 U])ei'natural 
character. Such a belief underlies the stories, 
alreaily referred to, in Avhich coavs are stolen from 
their cfiviiie oAvners by Ciiehulainn. In the tale of 
‘ Nera’s Adventures in the Other - Avorld ’ {RCel 
X. 226), Nera obtains a wife and several kine from 
the aid of Cruachan ; and similarly Tulehine, who 
took a wife from the Land of Promise, obtained 
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her favourite calf also by interceding with the 
ffoddess Morrigan (Stokes, RCel xvi. 62). In the 
mabinogion (Loth, i. 122 ff.) the swine ^ven to 
Pryderi by Arawn, king of Annwfn, andliitherto 
unKnown to man, are stolen from him by Gwydion, 
Pryderi being the son of Pwyll, a temporary king 
of Annwfn (§ 3 ), and therefore, perhaps, originally 
one of the lords of Elysium. But though this raid 
was successful, the poem of ‘ The Spoils of Annwfn * 
says, ‘ Stout was the prison of Gweir in Caer Sidi, 
Through the spite of Pwyll and Pryderi, No one 
before him went into it.’ Gweir is probably 
identical with Gwydion (Rhys, Ilib. Ltd. 250), 
and this j)oem may then refer to another version 
of the myth in which the hero was unsuccessful, 
and was detained a prisoner in Elysium, to which 
Imprisonment the later blending of Annwfn with 
Hades j^ave a doleful character. In the Trvidn 
(Loth, ii. 216), Gweir is one of the three paramount 
prisoners of Britain. There is also reference in 
a late Welsh MS to a white roebuck and a puppy 
(in the Triads [Loth, ii. 269] a bitch, a ro^ucK, 
and a lapwing), which were stolen by Amathaon 
from Annwfn, and which le<l to the battle of Godeu 
between Arawn and Gwydion. In this battle Bran, 
fighting on the side of Arawn, could not be van¬ 
quished until Gwydion had guessed his name 
(Myvyrian Arch.^ London, 1801, i. 167). The 
introduction of the name-tabu proves the story 
to be archaic. In some of these tales the animals 
are transferred to earth by a divine or semi-divine 
being, in whom we may see an early Celtic culture- 
hero. The tales themselves are attenuated forms 
of an earlier series of myths, which probably 
showed how all domestic animals were at first the 
property of the gods. An echo of these is still 
preserved in Mdrchtn describing the theft of 
magical cattle from fairies. In the most primitive 
form of the myths the theft was doubtless from 
the under world of the gods of fertility, which was 
also connected with the place whither the dead 
went. But when the gods were also located in a 
distant Elysium, it was inevitable that some tales 
should tell how the theft was connected with that 
far olf land rather than with the land of under- 
earth divinities. But in neither case was the 
theft from gods of death, but from gods of life 
and fertility ^vith whom all man’s blessings were. 
So far as the Irish and Welsh tales are concerned, 
the thefts seem to be mainly from Elysium. 

8 . The lords of Elysium,—In Irish accounts of 
the sid world, the god Dagda appears to have the 
supremacy, which was wrested from him later by 
the Mac Oc. But in a probably later version we 
learn that, Dagda being dead, Bodb Dearg divided 
the sid among the gods, and Manannan gave 
them the gift of immortality (see Celts). But 
in tales of the sid world, each owner of a sid is 
accounted lord of that particular sid^ which for the 
time being eclipses all others. The one great under 
world of gods of fertility has now become a world 
of many underground sid. In Welsh tradition 
the lord of Annwfn, wherever it is situated, is 
Arawn, but his claims are contested by a rival. 
In Irish tradition Manannan mac Lir is associated 
with the over - sea world or with the ‘ Land of 
Promise,’while Elysium itself is called ’the land 
of Manannan ’ in the Voyage of Bran. Manannan 
was probably a god of the sea, and it was easy to 
associate the over-sea world, ‘around which sea¬ 
horses (i.e. the waves, the god’s mythic steeds) 
glisten/ with him. But, again, as this land lay 
towards the setting sun, and in some of its aspects 
may have been suggested by the glories of the sunset, 
the sun-god Lug was also associated with it. But 
he hardly takes the place of Manannan; he comes 
from Manannan’s land, with Manannan’s sons and 
armed with his weapons, to aid the gods, but 


Manannan still remains lord of Elysium (Joyce, 
Old Celt. Romancesy 37). 

9 . Elysium and Paradise. — While the tales 
already dealt with are mainly re-mouldings of 
earlier pagan originals, which may have been 
handed down or^ly, or are based upon the 
materials of pagan belief, they have in many 
ways been innuenced by Christian ideas, although 
their main incidents are purely pagan. But in 
another class of tales, which may liave had pagan 
originals, the Elysium conception recurs, and 
finally ends in becoming the Christian jiaradise 
or Heaven. These are the Imrama, or ‘ Voyages,* 
of which that of Maelduin, found partly in the 
11 th cent. Lebor na hUidre^ and in complete form 
in 14th to 16th cent. MSS, still moves in a pagan 
atmosphere. Here the voyage is undertaken for 
the purpose of revenge ; but the travellers reach a 
num^r of strange islands unpeopled, or peopled 
by men and women, by animals, or by monsters. 
One island closely resembles the Isle or Women in 
the pagan Elysium. Besides the Isle of Laughter, 
found also in Bran, there is an Isle of Weeping, 
and in this we approach the idea of a place of 
penitence. Aiiotlier island, guarde<l by a fiery 
rampart, is peopled by beautiful human beings 
1 • _ i- 'stian 

r are 
Iso is 

the island of the Miller of Hell, mentioned simply 
as a miller in Maelduin. Thus, even in Maelduin 
the use of the pagan materials is indeterminate, 
and the Elysium conceptions have become va^e. 
Elsewhere, os in the Voyage of Snedgus and mac 
Riagla, the journey is undertaken as a pilgrimage, 
and the Christian atmosphere is more pronounced. 
One island has become a Kind of intermediate state, 
and in it dwell Elijah and Enoch and a multitude 
of others ‘without sin, without wickedness,’ wait¬ 
ing for the day of judgment. Another island is 
nothing less than the Christian Heaven viewed 
from an ecclesiastical standpoint. Finally, in the 
Voyage of Brandan the pagan elements have prac¬ 
tically disappeared : there is an island of Hell and 
an island which is the Christian paradise or Heaven. 
In these Imrama, the number of islands visited 
may be compared to the thrice fifty islands of Bran, 
whether this be a later conception of the pagan 
Elysium or not; the old idea of a mortal lured 
thither by a goddess has disappeared, and the 
voyage is undertaken for a specific purpose— 
revenge or a pilgrimage. Another series of tales, 
in which a visit is paid to Hell and Heaven in a 
vision {AdamnarCs Vision, The Tidings of Dooms¬ 
day, etc.), are purely Christian products, but it is 
remarkable that the joys of heaven are described 
in terms of the pagan Elysium. There is un¬ 
imaginable beauty, music, absence of sickness, 
of pain, of death ; there is no age, decay, or labour. 
The whole description of heaven has a sensuous, 
material aspect which reflects that of the old 
agan stories. In the latter text there are two 
eUs ; besides heaven there is a place for the boni 
non valde which corresponds to the island where 
dwell Enoch and Elijah in the Voyage of Snedgus. 
The conception of this island, which is not heaven, 
may be borrowed directly from the pagan paradise. 
The connexion of the pagan Elysium with the 
Christian paradise is also seen in the title of Tir 
Tairngiri, ‘ the Land of Promise,’ which is applied 
to the heavenly kingdom or to the land flowing 
with milk and honey, as in glosses (7th or 8tn 
cent.) on He 6“, where regnum coelorum is ex¬ 
plained as tir tairngiri, or He 4*, where Canaan 
18 so called, and notably on 1 Co 10^, where the 
heavenly land is called tir tairngiri inna mbio, 
* the land of promise of the living ones ’: thus 
apparently equalling it with the fir na mhia of 
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‘ Coniila’s Voyage.’ If Ur tairngiri was noi 
already a title of the pagan Elysium, it was nov 
applied to it in several instances through tin 
inlliienee of this identitieation. 

See Zidiiuer, ‘ nreridaii’a Mecrfiihrt,' ZDA xxxiit. The 
Iniroma of S/iodjfus, Maolduin, and Ua Corra are edited and 
trari'ilaLed by StoUe'^ iii RCel ix., x., xiv. Adamnan's ri.sno /1 i: 
edited aiul translated liy Stokes, Caleutta, 18G6 ; cf. C. S. Boswell 
Irish Prentrsor of Dante, London, llXJS ; the Tidimja of Dooms 
day is in Itt'el iv. ‘2t:>. (?f. also chs. 4 and S of Nutt's Bran. 

10 . Elysium in later folklore.—Most of the 
aspects of the pagan Elysium re-appear in folk 
belief almost unchanged. The under or s(fl world 
is now fairyland ; mounds, forts, and raths are 
fairy-dwellings into which mortals are sometimes 
inveigled, and where all the characteristics of 
tlie eailitjr divine world are found—magic lapse 
of time, marvellous beauty, magical properties. 
Similarly a marvellous over-sea land is still a 
common[)l^ce of Celtic Marchen and Celtic belief. 
Tir na nOg is still a living reality to the Celt. 
Within that fabled land are tbe mystic and magic 
things of folk-tale—the fountain of youth, liealing 
balsams, life-giving fruits. It is peopled by mar- 
vollously beautiful women, or it is connected with 
fairy folk. Sometimes it is visible only to favoured 
per.sons, or it is sunk beneath the waves, and comes 
to the surface only at intervals. But in whatever 
form it is found, it is obviously linked on to tl 
actual Elysium of the pagan Celtic world. 

In the Util cent. Irish doouinents, from which our knowlcd^fe 
of El.vsium is iiuiinly drawn, and which, of course, imply a 
remote antitjuity for the material of the tales, the sid world is 
still the world of divine hein^fs, thouffh these are beiirinninif to 
assuiiu' the traits of fairy folk. But probably anionj; the people 
them.'^elvfs the chan^^e had alrea(ly been made, and the .»hi 
world w.'is .simp) V fairyland. In Wales the same chanji-e had early 
taken plaite, as is witnessed by the story of Elidorua enticed by 
two siiifill people into a aubterranoan fairyland. This is fully 
told by (iiraldiis Lambrensis (/P>i. Camh. i. S). For the over¬ 
sea fairyland see .1. K. t’ampliell, Popular Tal>'» of the Wes^ 
Ui'fjhlands, London, ISstiO-di ; MaoDoiijfall, Folk and Hero 
Tales, London, 1891 ; HowelJ.-i, Cambrian liuperstitio'n.H,'V\\d<ni, 
1831 ; SObillot, lyik-Lore de France, Paris, 1004, ii. ; Kennedy, 
Legendary Fictions, London, lS6d; or any collection of Celtic 
Marchen. 

LimiiATURB.—Translations or epitomes of most of the texts 
relating to the Other-world will be found in Windisch and 
Stokes, Irische Texte, Leipzig, 1880-1900 ; D'Arbois de 
Jubainville, C’ours de Litt>*rature Celt, ii., I’aris, 1884; S. H. 
O'Grady, Silva Gadelica, 1892; Joyce, Old Celtic Romances'^, 
London, 1.S04; A. Nutt and K. Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 
London, 1895 ; Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, Ar¬ 
thurian Legend, Oxford, 1891; A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, London, 190.5 ; E. Hull, ‘The Idea of Hades in Irish 
Literature,’ FL xviii. 1907. J. A. MacCuLLOCH. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Greek and 
Roman).—i. Greek.—In the Homeric poems the 
god.s alone are immortal. Nowhere in the older 
strata of the poems i.s immortality an attribute of 
man. Complete life for him exists only on earth 
and in the light of the sun, and only with the com¬ 
plete union of soul and body. \Vhcn separated 
from tlie l>ody, the soul passes out of this world into 
a shadowy, powerless existence, which is nowhere 
expressly stated to be eternal. The idea of an 
earthly paradise, i.e. an abode of bliss upon earth, 
where life is continued in full vigour without the 
sharp severance between soul and body which 
dcatii require.s, is an attempt to find a more com¬ 
forting solution of the problem of an after-life. 
A solution so naive does not long remain an article 
of belief in Greece except among the ignorant 
vulgar. In the history of religion the idea is 
absorbed by tbe belief in immortality, which was 
soon fostered in Greece under the inlluence of im¬ 
ported mystical tenets and of philosoi)luc systems 
founded upon them. The earthly bli.ss, which at best 
could he attained only by the favoured few, is trans¬ 
muted into the heavenly liliss, which is promised 
after death to all who have lived uprightly. In the 
history of literatiire the idea survives as a beauti¬ 
ful fancy which is cherished by poets and often 
serves in later times as a basis for tlie romantic re¬ 


constructions of human society in which the Greeks 
found a melancholy consolation for some of the 
darkest perioils in tlieir national life. 

I. Homer, Hesiod, and the Epic cycle. —In Homer, 
as the gods alone are immortal, so they alone can 
confer immortality. Their favourite heroes, always 
of divine descent, have such immortality conferred 
upon them by tlie drinking of nectar or the eating 
of ambrosia, and are thereupon translated either to 
heaven or to an earthly paradise such as the Elysian 
plain. The rao.st striKing instance of such an 
earthly translation is to be seen in Od. iv. 661, 
where Proteus prophesies to Menelans: 

* But it is not tby destiny, O Menelans, child of Zeus, to die 
and meet thy late in horse-pasLuring Argos. The iroinortal 
gods will send thee to the Elvsian plain and the verge of the 
world where fair-haired Khiidanmnthys dwells, where life is 
easiest for man. No snow falls there, nor any violent storm, nor 
rain at any time; hut Ocean ever sends forth the clear, shrill 
blast of the West wind to refresh mankind ; because than hast 
Helen to wife arid they count thee to be son-in-law to Zeus.' 
(Cf. Enr. Hel. I(J76'fT.). 

Here it should be noted that F'lysinrn i.s on earth 
and notin Hades. It is the counterpart of Olympus, 
the moniitain-home of the gods, described in almost 
the same words in Od. vi. 43-45. Further, Mene¬ 
lans is not beatified as a reward for his merits. 
Like Rlnnianiantbys, he is of kin to Zeus. The 
blissful e.xistence in Elysium which is conferred by 
tbe gods upon tlieir kin i.s an exceptional privilege, 
exactly parallel to tbe eternity of pain whicli they 
inllict upon their eneniies in Erebos((A/. xi. 57G fl'.). 
Tbe conception of Elysium in Homer is poetical 
ratlier than ndigious. The heroes who have jia-ssed 
thither exert no influence upon the world of men 
that they have left behind. The gods transfer to 
them none of tlieir own prerogatives save im¬ 
mortality. The eonception is an extension of the 
other ideals of blissful, though mortal, existence 
tliat are fonml in Homer -chiefly in the Odyssey, 
which is jiermeated by a jieacefnl spirit charac¬ 
teristic of men who have enjoyed undisturbed quiet 
long enough to value it, and foreign to the martial 
temper of ihellind. Of such ideals the most note¬ 
worthy are the idyllic lands of Plneacia {Od. vii. 81), 
of the island of Syrie, the home of Eumieus {Od. 
XV. 403), and idyllic peoples such as the Abioi 
'II. xiii. 6) and Ethiopians {II. i. 423). 

This enchanting fancy of an earthly paradise 
became an integral part of Greek thought once it 
had been incorporated in the Homeric poems. The 
common people of Greece were accustomed to the 
idea of ‘ translation ’ in the worships of such heroes 
as Aniphiaraos and Trophonios, who had pas.sed, 
while yet alive, to a life below the earth. The 
’ translation ’ of heroes, so rare in Homer, is of 
common occurrence in the post-Homeric Epic. In 
the Cypria, Iphigeneia is rescued by Artemis, 
carried to the land of tlie Tanri and rendered im¬ 
mortal (Proclus in Epicorum Grace. Frag., ed. 
Kinkel, p. 19). In i\\Q HUthionis, Memnon is trans¬ 
lated by his mother Eos to ner home in the East 
and made immortal by Zeus at her request {ib. 
p. 33). In the same poem, Achilles is saved from 
death by Thetis and conveyed to the magic island 
jf Leuke {ib. p. 34). In the Telegoneia, the latest 
jf such Epics, Tele^orius, the son of Odysseus and 
Circe, brings the bodies of Penelope, Odysseus, 
and Telemachus to his mother, who confers im¬ 
mortality upon them in her home in ^Eoea {ib. 
p. 58). 

Thus far the idea of an earthly paradise is de¬ 
veloped at the will of each particular poet. The 
brtunato heroes have no common home, but are 
ransferred to magic lands which are alike in no- 
hing else save that they are beyond mortal ken. 
The various strands of fancy are woven together 
into a consistent whole by Hesiod, in whose poems 
we meet with the expression ‘ The Isles of the 
Blest’ for the first time. In Op. et Di. 170ff., after 
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the description of the three races of Gold, of Silver, 
and of Bronze, follows a fourth race better than 
the race of Bronze—the heroes or deinifijods who 
fought at Thcl)es and at Troy. Of these, some 
died, others were settled by Zeus at the world’s 
end in the Islands of the Blest, ‘ where tlie earth 
produces sweet fruit for tlicni thrice in the year.’ 
As in floiner, tliey are coriiplctcly severed from the 
world of men, and have no inllucnce upon it. In 
Hesiod, further, tlicy ar (5 heroes of the past, their 
tale is numbered, and no accessions to their ranks 
can cotne from the fifth degenerate race that is 
now on earth. 

2 . Pindar is far removed from the simple theo¬ 
logical standpoint of Homer and Hesiod, but he is 
far too great a poet and pr<Ji)]iet to reject a beauti¬ 
ful religious idea. He renders it wider and deeper. 
Whether from personal convictions, which ha<l 
grown upon him during his repeated visits to Sicily 
since 477, or from a <lesire to satisfy his Sicilian 

atrons such as (Jelo, Hiero, and 'I'lieron, who were 

ierophants of chthonic worships, lie accepts a 
number of the dogmas of Orphic and Pythagorean 
mysticism, among which he finds a place for tlie 
popular belief in the Islands of the Blest. Pindar, 
on the one hand, represents the traditional belief 
that a full immortality can come only from the 
continued union of soul with body, a union to be 
secured only by Divine irilervcntion [c.g. Ganymede, 
01. i. 44, X. 104; Ainnhiaraos, OL vi. 14, Nan. 
ix. 24 tr.); but he has also absorbed the belief that 
the soul is no mere Do/tpclr/anger of the laxly but 
is Divine in origin (frag. IHl, ‘ the likeness of 
eternity is left: for tliat alone comes from Heaven ’). 
It is immortal, but confined in a mortal body, 
owing to the ‘ancient sin’ (frag. 133, iraXaibv 
TT^vdos). After the death of the body it is judged 
in Hades for its deeds on earth. The wicked are 
condemned to Tartarus ; the good pass to the home 
of the pious (xtDpoy €v<x(;(i(2u). Only after three lives 
of purity have been comjileted on earth {OL ii. 681b) 
is the ancit'iit sin atoned for. Thereupon, in the 
ninth year after its last arrival in I lades (.see 
Kohde, ii. 211 ), the .soul a.scend 3 to tlie 

world above for the last time, to become incor¬ 
porate in kinj^s, heroes, and wise men. Such .souls 
are then freed from the trammels of the earth and 
find a home in the Island of the Blest, where 
under the rule of Kronos they live in communion 
with the earlier heroes, such as Peleus, Cadmus, 
and Achilles {01. ii. 86 ; frag. 133). Here the life 
of bliss i.s no longer an earthly paradi.se in the 
earlier sense. The Island i.s in Ocean, it is true, 
but can be reached only through death and through 
lives of purity lived upon earth. 

3 . There are scattered references to the belief in 
its original form found in hater writers. Cadmus 
and Harmonia are transfeiTed to the Land of the 
Blest {fxaKdptjjv ii alav), in Eur. Bacch. 133911.; 
Achilles and Diomedcs live in the Island of the 
Blest, according to the scholion on Harniodios 
(Bergk, Carm. pop. fr. 10). According to Plato 
{Sgmp. 179 E), Achilles is in the Isles of the Blest. 
Others lind his home on the Elysian plain (Apoll. 
Rhod. Arg. iv. 811) or in Leuke (see below ), where 
he has Medea to wife, according to Ibycus the 
melic poet of the 6 th cent, {schol. Apoll. Ithod. iv. 
814), or, according to others, Iphigeneia (Antoninus 
Liberalis, 37 ) or Helen (Pau.sanias, iii. 19. 11-13). 
For further references see Rohde, Psyche ii. 369, 
note 2 . 

A naive belief that it was possible to discover 
these fortunate lands long continued. The most 
striking instance is the resolve of Sertorius to sail 
for the Atlantic isles in the search for happiness 
(Plut. Sert. 8. 9; Sallust, Hist. i. frag. 102, 
Mauronbrecher). Geographers often placed them 
in the unknown, and therefore mysterious. West, 


where (akin to them in idea) w as the garden of the 
Hesperides, with its golden ajiples of immortality 
(cf. VVilamowitz-Moellcndorfb, Hcraklcs'^, ii. 129; 
Eur. ILippol. 7321b). They are in West Africa, 
according to Strabo, i. 3, iii. 150, and Plin. HN vi. 
2021 b Others placed them in the centre of Libya 
(Herod, iii. 26) or in the Antipodes (cf. Serv. 
vi. 532). The home of Diomedcs w as found in the 
Tremiti islands in the Adriatic (Strabo, vi. 283,284). 
Leuke, the isle of Achillc.s, was placed in the 
Euxine (Alcaius, Fr. 48''; Pind. Nem. iv. 49 ; Eur. 
Andr. 12321b, Ifdi. T. 420), at the mouth of the 
Danube (Pans. iii. 19. 11 ), and was counted as one 
of the Isles of the Bhist (cf. I’liu. HN iv. 93, 

‘ Insula -Achillea, eadem Jamce et Alacaron dicta’). 
Similar legendary lands are placed near the Indian 
Ocean (cf. Aristophanes, Av. 144; /Esch. frag. 
192, Nauck). For further attempts see Ilesychius 
s.r. ‘ Leslxis,’ and Sui»!as v. /■. ‘ Rhodos.’ A parody 
of the belief will be found in Lucian’s Vera Historian 
ii. 6 lb riie inscriptions containing references to 
tlie bdysian [)lain and the Isles of the Blest may 
be consulted most conveniently in G. Kaibel’s Epi- 
grammata Grto ra^ exlapldibns collr.rtn, Berlin, 1878. 
Ihit here it is no (piestion of earthly bliss. The 
BIes.se<l Isles {fvp. 649. 2), the Elysian plain {Fp. 
414. 8), the {Ins. Gr. mar. xEg. i. 

Ill), are not of this world, but only testify to a life 
beyond the grave to w Inch the righteous can aspire. 
Thf‘ Kpi^ram on Regilla, the wife of Ilerodes 
AttiC'is (1(146. 8), pad' ijpipyya'i vivaarron iv fxaKapojv 
vi'iffoKTiv iva Kp/jvoi iv^aci\€6(i, is merely a literary 
adaptation of the older belief. 

4 . Th*. Romance writers. —The best account of 
these w'ill be found in Rohde’s Griechiiche Roman 
I>p. 178-260). The political downfall of Greece, 
which began in the 4th cent. R.C., and the wide¬ 
spread <^l.'^asters which accompanied it, led men to 
seek relief from the hopelessness of pre.sent allkira 
in the freedom of fanciful speculations. Social 
reformers, w’hether politicians or philo.sophers, em¬ 
bodied their ideas in sentimental romances— a 
branch of literature which develoi»ed naturally out 
of the old .saga.s (c.g. the tale of the Argonauts) and 
the stories of fabulous ad venture and ethnograpliical 
curiosities which had long been popular in Greece. 
As early as Solon we find a comic description of a 
land of good things (Bergk, Poctae Lyrici^y frag. 
38). But the first serious philosophical romance 
comes from Plato, who jiortrays his ideal of earthly 
perfection in the State of ‘Atlantis.’ The ground- 
plan of this is sketched in the Timaetis (cf. esp. 
20D-25E), and was to be completed in the Critias. 
Theopompus (c. 333 R.c.) made a similar attempt. 
In the eighth book of his Philippics he introduced 
a description of an ideal country called ‘Meropis’ 
wdth its cities Machimos and Eusebes — the first a 
town of warriors, the second the abode of peace 
and justice. A more philosophic work W'as ‘ The 
Hyperboreans’ of Hecataui.s of Abdera, a philo¬ 
sopher at the court of Ptolemy I., and a pupil of 
the sceptic Pyrrho. P^urho’s philosophy w’as less 
a theory of doubt than a conviction that the w^hole 
w'orld of things was unworkable, and that a calm 
indilVerence was the only feasible rule of conduct. 
His pupil’s romance on the Hyperboreans, who live 
in the island of Helixoia, in the Mortlicrn Ocean, 
seems to have been prompted by similar views. 
Amometus, a contemporary of the first and second 
Ptolemys, travelled outside the range of native 
mythology, and based his romance of the Attacori 
(Plin. HR vi. 17, § 55) upon the Indian legend of the 
happy land of Uttarakuru. north of the Himalayas 
(cf. Lassen, WZKM ii. 63, 64). Euhemerus of 
Messana, the friend of king Cassander (c. 306 R.C.), 
finds his Utopia in the island of Panchaia in the 
Indian Ocean. lambulus (of uncertain date, but 
earlier than the age of Augustus) finds an Island 
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of the Blest near the equator. The popularity 
of such romances is sufficiently shown by the 
travesty of them given by Lucian in his Vera 
Uistona. Their inluience extended beyond Greece, 
since the description of the Essenes in Josephus 
(BJ II. viii. 11) is held to show traces of Greek 
colour. 

ii. Roman.—The idea of an earthly paradise was 
never native to Roman thought. A belief in 
immortality was always an integral part of the 
Roman religion. Witli the assurance of an after¬ 
life in the world of spirits, colourless though it 
might be, the practical Roman had no need of such 
a conception. Such references to the belief as are 
found in Latin literature are importations from the 
Greek: e.g. Plautus, Trin. 549: ‘ Fortunatorum 
memorant insulas, Quo cuncti qui aetatern egerint 
caste suam, Conveniant.’ The beautiful description 
in Horace, Epodes, xvi. SOffi, is suggested in all 
probability by the story of Sertorius mentioned 
above. ISee also 8 tatk of the Dead (Greek and 
Roman). 

Litrraturb.— E. Rohde, Psyche^, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1898, 
and Der Griechische lioman^, Leipzig, 1000; L. Preller, Gris- 
chische Mythologies, ed. O. Robert, Berlin, 1887-94; Dieterich, 
Nekyia, I^ipzig, 1893. p\ W. HaLL. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Hindu).—The 
Hindus believe that there was, and is still, a place of 
bliss on earth, a kind of earthly paradise, inaccess¬ 
ible to men, and far far away (rom our part of the 
earth. But the idea, frequent among many savage 
tribes and some civilized peoples, that the brave and 
the virtuous go to such a place on their decease, 
seems not to have been current in ancient India. 
For already in the Rigveda the abode of the dead 
who in life have done pious deeds is said to be in 
heaven above, and, according to the Atharvaveda, 
the wicked receive their punishment in the hell 
below.* And in later Sanskrit literature heavens 
were multiplied to such an extent that the souls 
of the deceased were amply provided for, and 
required no dwelling place on earth such as the 
Islands of the Blessed of the ancients. The Indian 
belief in a place of bliss cannot therefore have de- 
reloped from an earlier one in a heaven on earth ; 
but we shall postpone our inquiry into the probable 
origin of this belief till we have described it in all 
its details. We must, however, define this place 
of bliss more accurately as one believed to l>e still 
in existence, in order to distinguish it from the 
state of bliss which obtained in the Golden Age, 
when the whole earth, newly come into existence, 
was, as it were, all one abode of the Blessed.t In 
the Sanskrit epics, the Purunas, and the classical 
literature the Uttarakurus are regarded as the 
Blessed, and their land as an earthly paradise 
which is localized in the far North. 

I. Site of Uttarakuru.—It will be convenient 
first to set forth the Pauranic opinion on the site 
of Uttarakuni, since it is the most explicit one. 
According to the Puranas, the earth, of which 
India forms part, is a circular island, or rather 
insular continent, of enormous dimensions, called 
Jambadvipa. There are six more such islands, 
SakadvTpa etc., which, however, are not con¬ 
nected with our present subject. In the centre 
of Jambudvipa rises Mount Meru, 84,000 yojanas 
above the surface of the earth. The whole con¬ 
tinent is divided by six parallel mountain ranges, 
running due ea.st and west, three south of Meru 
and three north of it. The southernmost range is 
the Himalaya, and the segment of the disc of the 
earth lying to the south of it is Bharatavarsa, or 
India, and some countries known to the Indians. 

* A. Macdonell, * Vedic Mythologj'' (in Grundriss der Indo- 
cm^n Philol. und Altertumskunde), Strassburg, 1897, p. 

t Ses art Agih of tui World (Indian) in vol. i. p. 20011. 


The counterpart of Bharatavarsa, i.e. the segment 
to the north of the northernmost range, Snigin, is 
Uttarakuru. It may be mentioned that the other 
var§a^, or strips of land between the several moun¬ 
tain ranges, are also inhabited by fabulous people ; 
the mouel of them all seems to have been the 
Uttarakurus. From the position of the country 
of the latter it is clear that they were regarded as 
the antipodes of men, if it be allowed to apply this 
term to an earth figured as a disc. 

In iho Bh^rnn Parvan^ adhy. v. and vi., in a part 
of the Mahdbfuirata of a decidedly Pauranic cliar- 
acter, we meet with a somewhat ditferent descrip¬ 
tion of the earth, called here Sudarsana instead of 
Jambudvipa. The number, arrangement, and 
names of the mountain ranges is the same as in 
the PurS-nas, but the names of some of the var^as 
are different, and those of the two most northern 
ones are omitted. In viii. 10, however, the most 
northern segment is called Ainivata, not Uttara¬ 
kuru, which, by the way, is also the case with the 
Jains; yet the excellence of the coimtry and tlie 
ha])pinessof the inhabitants of Ainivata are exactly 
like those of the Uttarakurus as described in a pre¬ 
ceding chapter. In this account (vi. 13) the land of 
the Uttarakurus is stated to lie at the northern 
side of Meru, or near the centre of the disc of the 
earth. Round Meru, we are told, are grouped 
four dvipas, lit. ‘islands,’ but, according to the 
commentary, countries surrounded by a broad 
river; these islands are Uttarakuru N., Bhad- 
ra-^va E., Jambudvipa S., Ketumala W. Here 
we must distinguish, it seems, two accounts: the 
Pauranic account, which is made the basis of the 
description of the earth ; and, combined with it, 
an olcier one, which })laces Meru in tlie ocean, and 
the four insular continents round it.* Here, too, 
JambQdvjpa is the abode of men, and Uttarakuru 
that of the Siddhas. 

What the present writer considers the earlier of 
these two accounts is actually the idea underlying 
the Buddhist system of geography. There Meru 
rises from the ocean, round it are seven concentric 
circular mountain ranges separated from each other 
by ring-shajied seas, and beyond them, in the vast 
ocean known to men, are four insular continents— 
Jambudvipa S., Purvavideha E., Uttarakuru N., 
and Aparagod}\na W. Jambudvipa, the abode of 
men, is of a triangular shape, and Uttarakuru, the 
abode of the Bles.sed who live 1000 years, forms a 
square.! 

The Jains, whose geography has been developed 
on the same lines as that of the Puranas,J also place 
the Uttarakurus near the centre of the Jambil- 
Ivipa, between Gandhamftdana and Mdlyavat, two 
.spurs of Mount Meru running N.W. ana N.E.§ 

In such parts of the epics os do not yet exhibit 
the fully established system of Pauranic geography, 
the Uttarakurus are placed in the extreme North, 
in the borderland of uie inhabited or known earth. 
In the Diginjayaparvan of the Sabhdparvan of the 
Mahdbhdrata (ii. 28), Arjuna’s conquest of the 
northern countries is related. After having 
passed the Hmialaya and the fabulous mountains 
Nii^kute and Svetaparvata, and having vanquished 
many mythical people, Arjuna reaches the north 
of the country Ilarivar^a. There he is warned 
not to proceed further, because the region beyond 
• The Pur&rpasaiso mention those four countries, substituting, 
however, Bharata for Jambudvipa, and likening them to the 
petals of a lotus whose pericarp is Mount Meru. Sometimes 
they seem to be regarded as countries in Ukv^ta or the middle 
var^a, sometimes as islands lying off the coast of Jambiidvipa in 
the great ocean. The efforts of the Pur&yos to explain result 
in worse confusion. 

t O. F. Koppen, DU Religion dee Buddha und ihre Ent- 
etehung, Berlin, 1867, vol. i. p. 232 f, 

: Tattvarthddhigama Sutra, by UmUsvitl, ch. ill., tr. In 
ZDMG, Tol. lx. 

S Tattvarthddhigama SiUra, ed. Bibliotheca Indica, Oaloutta, 
1903, Appendix, p. 28 f. 
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is that of the Uttarakurus : ‘he that entereth it, 
if human, is sure to perish.’ In tlie Rdmdyana 
(iv. 43) we meet with a description of the North 
where the monkeys are despatched in search of 
Sita. There many fabulous mountains and places, 
which do not form part of the Pauranic system of 
geof^Taphy, are mentioned. In tlie Nortli sun and 
moon cease to shed light, and even farther north 
live the Uttarakurus.* Their country is bounded 
by the Northern Ocean, in which rises Mount 
Somagiri, .scarcely accessible even to gods. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of Pauranic 
geography during the classical period and some 
centuries befoie it, some faint knowledge of an 
actual tribe of Uttarakurus, somewhere on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, seems to have continued 
even then. Lassen f has drawn attention to some 
notices in the Epics and classical writers where 
the Uttarakurus are not regarded as a fabulous 
people. Important in this regard seems to be a 
passage in the Vanaparvan of the Maluihlmrata^ 
lii. 145, where the Uttarakurus are placed south of 
Kail&sa. Mr. Pargiter, commenting on a passage 
in the MdrkancUya PurdnaX where the (Uttara) 
Kurus are mentioned among the people ‘ who rest 
against the Mountains,* has the following note 
wnich sums up the whole question under dis¬ 
cussion : 

'They eecni to have been the stock from which the Kurus of 
Madhyadeda separated off, for the period when Dhrtarfi^^^ra and 
Pap(^u were born is described os a Golden Affe, in which both 
branches of the Kurus engaged in happy rivalry (Adi-P. cix. 
4S37~46); hut the wistful recollections of their ancient home 
idealized it afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
Itself free scope (Uftmay., Kiijk. xliv. 82-116). They seem 
to have occupied the uppermost valley of the Indus near its 
sources, with KailAsa lying beyond (Vana-P. cxlv. 71025-35); and 
fervid imagination also placod them close to Mount Meru on its 
north side (Hhipina-P. vi. 207-8, and vii. 264), or in the region 
Ilarivar^, and declared men could not enter their sacred land 
(Sabhi-P. xxvii, 1054-8). They arc describeci as living in primi¬ 
tive hapi)ine88, and women had the utmost freedom there (722, 
4719-28 ; and Ramiiy. loc. cit.y 

The first mention of the Uttarakurus is con¬ 
tained in the Aitareya Brdhmana. In viii. 14 we 
read ; ‘ hence all people living in northeni countries, 
such as the Uttarakurus, Uttarainadras, are in¬ 
augurated for living without a king {vairdjyam)^ 
ana called Virflj, i.e. “ without kiiig,”’§ Here the 
Uttarakurus seem to be a real peoine, i.e. one with 
which the Indians, at the time of the Aitareya 
Brdhmana, w ere actually acquainted, or, at least, 
of w’hicli they had some kind of positive know¬ 
ledge ; for the very name Northern Kurus, and 
the fact that they are mentioned jointly with the 
Northeni Madras, proves that these peonies of the 
North were regarded as related by kinshii) to the 
well-known Indian tribes of the Kurus and Madras. 
But the Uttarakurus were already looked upon 
as superior beings, for in the same Brdhmana 
(viii. ii3) it is declared that Uttarakuru ‘is the 
land of the gods, no mortal can conquer it.’H 

It must be added that Ptolemy (vi. 16) mentions 
a mountain, j^eople, and town of the name of 
Oitorokorra, w hich obviously stands for Uttara- 

iru ; but he places Ottorokorra in Serica or China. 
\v hatever may have been his reason for doing so, 
he apparently regarded them as a real, not a 
mythical people. And so did Pliny (vi. 20), who 
mentions them under the name of Attacori, and 
places them near the Phruri and Tochari. On the 
other hand, many fables seem to have been told of 
them. For Pliny says : ‘ de iis privatim condidit 

* Even in later Pauravic myths we meet with the belief that 
the sun does not shine in the land of the Uttarakurus ; e.g. 
8aftjfl&, the wife of the Sun, escaped in the shape of a mare tn 
order that her husband might not discover her {Harivaih4a, 
661 fl. ; Mdrkaxu^eya Purdx^a, ch. 77). 

t Zeitschr. fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandet, vol. li. p. 65 ff. 

i See his translation of that Puraga in the Bibliotheca Indiea, 
(Calcutta, 1904,_p. 846. 

§ M. Haug, ilte Aitareya Brahmana, Bombay, 1868, vol. U. 

p. 618. 

Ub.p. 627. 


volumen Amonictiis, sicut Hecataeus de Hyper- 
boreis.’ Megasthenes seems to intend the Uttara¬ 
kurus by his Hyj)erborei * who live 1000 years, for 
this is the length of life of the Uttarakurus ac¬ 
cording to tlie Buddhists. 

2 . Description of Uttarakuru.—The classical 
passages about the land and the inhabitants of 
Uttarakuru are Rdmdyana iv. 43 and Mahd- 
bhdrata vi. 7, which we subjoin a tran.slation ; 

In lidmdyaiiyi x- 43 it is said that in the farthest North sun 
and moon at last cease to shine ; and if you still proceed you 
come to the river Sailo<16, whose water, according to the Bengal 
redaction of the text, turns into stone the man who touches it. 
‘On either bank of that river grow reeds, called kicUaka, which 
carry the Blessed (Siddhas) to the opposite bank and back. 
There is Uttarakuru, the ahwle of the pious, watered by lakea 
with golden lotuses. There are rivers by thousands, full of 
leaves of the colour of sapphire and lapis lazuli, and the lakes, 
resplendent like the morning sun, are adorned by golden beds 
of red lotus. The country all round is covered with costly 
Jewels and precious stones, with gay beds of blue lotuses of 
golden petals. Instead of sand, round pearls, costly Jewels, 
and gola form the hanks of the rivers, which are covered with 
trees of precious stones, trees of gold shining like fire. The 
trees always hear flowers and fruits, they swarm with birds, 
they are of a heavenly smell and touch, and yield all desirea; 
other trees bring forth clothes of various shapes. [Uere we 
omit four verses pronounced spurious by the Commentator.] 
All the inhabitants do pious deeds, all are given to love, all, 
dwelling together with their wives, have their desires fulfilled. 
There one always hears the sound of song and music mixed 
with gay laughter, pleasant to all creatures. There is none who 
does not rejoice, none whose desires are not fulfilled ; and every 
day those pleasant (jualities grow brighter.’ The text of the 
Bengal redaction is much more detailed, and contains some 
additions which are out of place there, but on the whole it is 
in the same strain. Besides the items given above, there are 
mentioned rivers flowing with milk which form a deposit of 
boiled rice, and trees on which grow beautiful maidens hanging 
down from their branches. 

The description of Uttarakuru in Mahdbhdrata vL 7 runs 
thus in Protap Chandra Roy’s translation: ‘ On the south of 
the Nila mountain and the northern side of Meru are the sacred 
Northern Kurus, which are tiie residence of the Siddhas. The 
trees there bear sweet fruits, and are always covered with 
fruits and flowers. All the fiowers (there) are fragrant, and the 
fruits of excellent taste. Some of the trees, again, yield fruits 
aocording to the will (of the plucker). There are, again, some 
Other trees that are called milk-yielding. These always yield 
milk and six different kinds of food of the taste of Amrta Itself. 
Those trees also yield clothes, and in their fruits are ornaments 
(for the use of man). The entire land abounds with fine golden 
sands. A portion of the region there, extremely delightful, is 
seen to he possessed of the radiance of the ruby, or of the lapis 
lazuli, or oUier Jewels and gems. All the seasons there are agree¬ 
able, and nowhere does the land become miry. The tanks are 
charming, delicious, and full of crystal water. The men born 
there are dropped from the world of the celestials. All are of 
pure birth, and all are handsome in appearance. There twins 
(of opposite sexes) are born, and the women resemble Apsaras 
in beauty. They drink the milk, sweet as amria, of those milk- 
yielding trees (already mentioned^ And the twins born there 
(of opposite sexes) grow up equally. Both possessed of equal 
beauty, both enciu^ with similar virtues, and both equally 
dress^, both grow up in love like a couple of chakravdkai. 
The people of that country are free from illness, and are always 
cheerful. Ten thousand and ten hundred years they live, and 
never abandon one another. A class of birds called bhdruxdUi, 
furnished with sharp beaks and possessed of great strength, 
take them up when dead and throw’ them into inountalu caves. 
One more item must be added. In the following chapter it is 
narrated that on the south of Mount Meru there grows the 
gigantic Jambu tree Sudar^ana, from which the name of 
Jambudvipa is derived. It touches the very skies, and bears 
fruits of 1116 cubits circumference. ‘ In falling upon the earth 
these fnilts make a loud noise, and then pour out a silvery Juice 
on the ground. I’hat Juice of the Jambu, becoming a river, 
and passing circuitously round Mount Meru, cometh to (the 
region of) the Northern Kurus. If the iulce of that fruit is 
quaffed, it conduces to peace of mind. No thirst is felt ever 
after ; decrepitude never weakens them.’ 

Most PurAiias give no detailed de.scriptiuns of 
the Uttarakurus, for the number of fabulous 
peoples inhabiting the other var^as beyond the 
Himalaya is very great in the Purfinas, and all 
these peoples live in a .state of happiness denied to 
the human race.f They were in some degree the 
equals of the Uttarakurus who, though still re- 
l^arded as the blessed race, lost somethi^ of the 
interest originally attached to them. There is, 
however, a description of Uttarakuru in the 
Mdrkandeya Purdna X which is apparently based 

* Schwanbeck, Megasthenie Indiea, Bonn, 1846, p. 117. 

\ See Mdrkai^^eya Purd^wit, tr. p. 282. X Tr. p. 888 . 
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on that contained in the passage of the Maho 
bhdrata given above ; some details added to it an 
of no iniportanee. 

Tlie principal points in the above accounts of th 
UttaraKiinis seem to be the following. They are i 
race of superior beings, called SiddhaSi rieithe 
gods nor men. Exempt from sutfering, causei 
by illness or old age, through the juice of th< 
miraculous Jambfl tree, they lead a long life c 
happiness and sensual pleasures, and after deat 
their corpses are removed by miraculous birds t 
mountain caves. Their country is situate<l fai 
north, at the border of the known world, and it ii 
made inaccessible to man eipier by its own virtuci 
or by the petrifying river Sailoda which encircles 
it. To this picture the Mnhftbhdrnta adds soiir 
traits borrowed from the description of the Goldei 
Age given in the Piiriliias. * For the Uttarakuni: 
are said to feed on the juice of milk-yielding trees 
and to be born as twins, of ojiposite sexes, wh( 
form a couple, just as was the case with priniitivi 
men in the first krtnyuga. A similar tendency U 
ascribe to the Uttarakurus the condition of pruni 
tive mankind may bo discovered in another passage 
of the Mahdbhd7'ata^'\ where it is stated tbai 
originally all women had sexual intercourse will 
whomsoever they pleased, and that this state o. 
things still prevails in (Jttarakiiru. 

Noav assuming, as we are entitled to do, thai 
there was in early times a race of Kurus, relates 
to their famous namesakes in Madhjmdesa, bill 
living outside the limits of India proper, it is easy 
to imagine how they came to be regarded as the 
Blessed and their country as a place of bliss. For 
people look with a kind of awe on neighbouring 
tribes of whom they have but slight knowledg^c, 
ami they are wont to ascribe to them superior 
magical powers, lus the Finns do to the Lapps; 
hence the Uttarakurus, probably, have come to be 
regarded as SiddhiSy wliich term originally denotes 
one who has acquired sidd/ii, i.e. perfection or 
magical power, by means of yoga. But there was 
also another factor at work : almost everything 
connecteil with the Himalaya .seems to partake, in 
some degree, of tlie .sanctity and even divine char¬ 
acter which the Hindus attribute to that gigantic 
mountain range. When, tlierefore, the Uttara- 
kiirus, whose memory wa.s kept alive and height¬ 
ened by the fame of their powerful relations, the 
Kurus of Madhyadesa, came to be looked upon as 
superior to common men, tiieir country, situated 
in the sacred Himalaya and hallowed by it, natur¬ 
ally was imagined as a kind of earthly paradise, 
full of wonders and free from ills, where tlie 
happiness <jf primitive mankind lingered on to the 
present day. 

This theory of the origin of the belief discu!B.sed 
in this article appears to the present writer prefer¬ 
able to the older opinion, viz. that Uttarakuni was 
the original home of the Kurus of Madhyadesa, 
and that ‘ the wi.stful recollections of it idealized it 
afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope.’ F'or the belief in question was 
not restricted to the Kurus, but wa.s common to 
all Indians ; and, besides, such recollections of 
their ancient home pre.suppose an intense love of 
their country, which seems inconsistent with the 
nature of half-nomadic tribes. At least no such 
recollections can bo instanced from any other of 
the numerous Indian tribes who all, in some 
remote past, migrated to India from beyond its 
borders. See also STATE OF THE Uead (Hindu). 

Litkraturk.— Resides the works quoted In the notes, see 
Lassen, Indische Altf>rtumsikunde. vol. i. p. 616ff. (2na ed. 

£ 012ff,), 1847-61, and Zf.itsckrift Jilt die Kuixde des Morgen- 
Tides, ii. ; Scherman, Materialien zur Gesch. der ind. 
Visionslitferalnr, 1898. fj, J AGO HI. 

* See art. Aors ok tub World (Indian) in vol. i, p. 200 ff. 

♦ Adiparoan, cxxii. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Japanese).—i. 
The ancient native religion of Japan, Shinto, had 
little to say regarding a future life, and the old 
records or sacred homes are practically silent on 
the subject. The clearest reference to the state 
of the dead occurs in the Nihongi (Trans. Jap. 
Soc. Supp. I. i. 296, London, 1890), where the 
dead Tarnichi appears from his tomb as a serpent 
and kills his enemies. ‘ Tlierefore the men of that 
time said, “Although dead, Tarnichi at lost Ivad 
Ills revenue. How can it be said that the dead 
have no knowledge?’” Shinto, in its later de- 
velopment.s, has been influenced by Buddhism 
regarding the future state of the dead. The earlier 
texts frequently refer to an under world called 
Yomi (‘darkness’), the Koot-country (Atf no kuni), 
or Bottom-land (Soko no kuni). This neutral- 
tinted Hades is called ‘a hideous and polluted 
land ’ (Ni/iongi, i. 24), and one prayer invokes juo- 
tection against ‘the unfriendly ami savage beings 
of the Koot-country ’ (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1905, p. 187). But, though it is not stated to be 
the region of the dead, the word vami appears 
to have been used metaphorically lor the grave 
or the state of the dead. There are gods in Yomi, 
ami some of them ile.8cended there after death, 
like Izaiiami, wliom her husband, Izanagi, tried 
to rescue, according to a myth resembling that 
of Orpheus and Kurydice (Cliamberlain, Ko-ji-ki, 
Yokohama, IHSll, p. 86 ; Nihongi, i. 24; for other 
tales of descents to Yomi, see Aston, 106, 181 ; 
Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, Lomlon, 1908, i>. 
11 ). This my til may simply he a reflexion of the 
belief that mortals, when tliey died, went to Yomi. 
Native writers on Shinto iiavo identified Yomi 
with the state or place of the dead (Dazai Jun 
[16SO-1747J, Trmis. Third Inter. Cong. Hist. RcL, 
Oxford, 1908, I 168 ; Motohri [I7:i0-180lj; A.ston, 
55), hut the que.stiori is oh.scure. Generally the 
;ods of Yomi are divinities of death, disease, 
icstilence, and poverty, and in a Norito, or Kitual, 
ort'ences are described as sent to Yomi by the god 
Ibuki-do niislii (Aston, 302). In later times, Yomi 
'is regarded a.s a place of punishment, and is 
dentified with the Buddhist Jigoku, or hell (Joly, 
117 ; Aston, 54, 367). 

2 . Heaven.—As in most primitive forms of 
(sehatology a difl'erenee is made between the 
iiture state of men of rank, jiower, and wealth, 
and that of the mas.ses of the people, so it was 
probably in Japan. Izanagi, who was not iin- 
[uortal, after his futile attempt to regain Izanami, 
lied, and went, according to one account, to an 
sland; but, according to another, to heaven, and 
‘welt in the palace of the Sun. The ‘plain of 
igh heaven’ is also the place where great men, 
eroes, mikados, and the like are said to go, there 
o dw'ell with tlie gods. This is in accordance 
nth the later deification of men, whether living 
>T dead (mikailos, wise, virtuous, and heroic men), 
,'lio would then he associated with the heavenly 
cities, as a class of lesser gods. Later Shintoism, 
dopting Chinese views of the soul, maintains that, 
,t death, the kon, the positive spirit or yang, goes 
o heaven (Aston, 52). Arne, or lieaven, where the 
;ods dwell, is minutely described in the early 
•ecords. It lay just over the earth, and was con- 
ccted with it by the ‘ floating bridge of heaven ’ 
lerhaps the rainbow), and supported by a pillar, 
lough the wind-gods are also described as the 
•illars of heaven. The tranquil river of heaven is 
lie milky way, where the gods assemble. It has 
lountains, caves, valleys, streams, groves, fields, 
•ees, and flowers, and all kinds or grain. The 
ock-cave of heaven, whither the sun-goddess on 
me occasion retired, is particularly referred to, 
as well as the rare jewels, the marvellous mirror, 
,nd the splendid robes hung on tlie sacred sakukt 
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tree to tempt her forth. The scenery of the 
‘plain of high heaven’ is that of earth on a more 
beautiful and extensive scale. (For these details, 
see Ko-ji-ki and Nihongi.) Tales of mortals 
ascending to the sky and remaining there, either 
through magical powers or by divine favour, are 
common (Joly, 163, 295). 

3 . The Eternal Land.— Toko-yo no kuni^ the 
Eternal Land, is sometimes spoken of as the place 
whither certain persons go after death, t.g, tlie god 
Sukunabikona and a brother of Jimmu, the hrst 
Mikado (Aston, 64, 117). This Eternal Land is 
sometimes identified with Korea or China. From 
it Tajima Mori brought a fragrant fruit, the 
orange. The land lay across the sea and took ten 
years to reach, and on his return he said, ‘ This 
Eternal Land is no other than the mysterious 
realm of gods and genii, to which mortals cannot 

(Nihongi^ 1 . 186-7). In a well-known 
popular tale the Eternal Land is identified wnth 
the palace beneath the waves of the Dragon King 
of the Sea. 

Urashima, having rescued the king’s daughter, went thither 
with iier and remained for tiiree years. At the end of that 
time he left, promising to return, and was given a box which 
his wife forbade him to open. Having reached his home, he 
found that over 300 years had elapsed and he was thought to l>e 
dead. Forgetting the injunction he opened the box, when a 
light puff of smoke came from it. This was his soul, and he 
fell doail (Joly, 382 ; Aston, 62). 

The Eternal Land is also identified with Hor- 
aisan, an island paradise of which Japanese legend 
and art have much to tell, lloraisan is the land 
of everlasting life, where stands f'lisan, the moun¬ 
tain of immortality. On it grows a wonderful 
tree with roots of silver, a trunk of gold, and 
fruits of rare jewels. The finest flowers and 
fruits, all unfading, grow there ; eternal spring 
reigns ; the air is always sweet, the sky always 
blue, 'fbe place is rarely found by mortals, 
though many have sought it, for it is visible only 
for a inonient afar oil'. 

One favourite story tells how Wasohiowe reached it after I 
long voyaging and was met there by Jofuku, another mortal j 
visitor, who had fled from a tyrannical emjHiror under pretence 
of seeking the herb of immortality, and had found life so 

leasant in Hbraisan that he had no wish to return. Waso- 

iowe also remained there for t wo liuiidred years, which lapsed 
away as In a dream. All things remained as in a pen>etual 
present; there was neither birth, sic'kness, decay, nor death. 
The island was peopled by wise men and beautiful women, 
the elect of the gods, and with them he passed the years with 
laughter, music, and song. But he tired of this unvarying 
sweetness and calm, and longed for death or escape. Finding 
no means of dying, for death was iiupossihle there, he trained a 
giant stork to <Mirry him, and at la.st fled away on its hack. 
After many other wanderings he returned to Japan to tell 
of the wonders of HOraisan (Brauns, Jap, Afdrchen, Leipzig, 
1886, 146; Hinder, Old-\yorld Japan, London, 1895, 79; Joly, 
126, 239, .386). 

4 . Western Paradise of Japanese Buddhists.— 
Several influential secU of Ihuidhiam in Japan, 
though their teaching is rejected by many other 
Japanese Buddhists, owe tlieir popularity to their 
doctrine of the Western Faradi.se of Amida. This 
doctrine of Northern Buddhism was first introduced 
into Japan in definite form by the J5-d5 Sim, 
or ‘Sect of the Pure Land,’ and it is plainly ex¬ 
pressed in one of tlie hooks of the Northern 
Buddhist canon, honoured and widely read by 
these sects, the Hok-ki-kid, the Japanese name 
for the Saddharma Pundarlka, an extremely 
rhetorical and imaginative work. The founder of 
the J 6 -d 6 sect in Japan was the Buddhist saint, 
Hftnen (1133-1211), tlie fundamental tenet of his 
teaching being belief in the power of the .saviour 
Amida, Lord of Sukhavati, the land of purity and 
bliss in the West. This teaching was based on 
that of the Chinese founder of tlie sect, Zends. 
Entrance to the pure land of Amida after death 
was made to depend upon belief in, and repeti¬ 
tion of, prayer to Amida; and this simple doctrine, 
easily understood, at once became popular. Ac¬ 
cording to Hdnen, 


‘ Perfect bliss Amita would not have till he knew that all 
who would invoke him might be saved. This is his primal vow. 
Every sentient being has the chance of being saved, since he is 
living in enlightenment. Whoever calls earnestly upon his 
name, will enter that realm of purity. Araita Buddha, as in 
a vision, he shall see coming to him, and at death bs shall 
W'elcome him with all his saints ; nor shall obstacles nor demons 
keep him back' (Anesaki, ‘ Honen, the Pietist Saint,' Trans. 
Third Inter. Cong. hist. 0 / iiel., Oxford, 1908, i. 124 f.). 

Even more emphatically iu faith in Amida alone 
taught by the Shin-Bhiu, or ‘True Sect,’ which 
also holds out tlie reward of the Western Paradise, 
painting its delights in more attractive colours, 
while it teaches tliat not mere', at death does 
Amida take the believer und ^r his protection to con¬ 
duct him to paradise, but < ven now, immediately 
upon his prok'.ssion of belief. The Nichiren Sect, 
on the other hand, teaehes tliat a man mu.st work 
out liis own salvation. Amida dwells in this hlls.sful 
We.stern Para»iise or Pure Land, called Sukhavati, 
a.8 ruler of tlx* blessed dead In it, said Honen, 

‘There shall be no di&ti’.otion, > regard to male or femal?, 
good or bad, exalted or l )\s ly * one shall fail to have Puie 
Life, after having called, v.il,'. complete desire, on Amita 
Just as a great stone, if 'Ui a ship, may complete a voyage 
of myriads of mik-s over the great v aters, and \et not sink ; so 
we, though our sins are 1 'avy as giant boulders, are borne 
to the other shore by Anvla’s primal vows, not sinking in 
the sea of birth and deatli’ (.Anesaki, i. 125). 

'I’hc Pure Ijii-rxl i.s ojion to all who wish to be 
re-LK*rri there, and thi.'^ bli.s.sful exi.stence is thus 
luhtd.* •; .sy for all to whom the necessary discipline 
for l;.x linai attainnientof Nirviliia presents endless 
dido uiiir.s, wh'le it has taken the place of Nirvana 
ii) i*ractical ihonght. The Pure Land is thus 
de. v'tnbed, in dm iyaddharma Pundarika ; 

* Then' no women arc to be found ; there sexual Intercourse 
is abbol'itoly unknown ; there the sons of Gina, on springing 
into existence by api)ariliorjal birth, are sitting in the undeflled 
cups of lotuses. An<l the (.’hief .Amitabha himself is seated 
on a throne in the pure and nice cup of a lotus, and shines 
as the S.Ala-king' (Kern, SBIj xxi. 417). 

The same Avork also states that any female, 
after reading and learning its tw enty-second chapter 
(‘ Ancient Devotion ’) 

‘will, after disappearing from earth, be re born in the world 
Siikhivati, where the Lord Ainitayas, the Tathagata dwells, 
exists, lives, surrounded liy a host of Bodhisattvas. Tliere wiU 
he (who formerly was a female) appear seated on a throne 
consisting of the interior of a lotus ; no affection, no hatred, 
no infatuation, no pride, no envy, no wrath, no malignity will 
vex him.' He becomes a Bodhisattva, his equal is not to be 
found in the world, including the gods, with the only exception 
of the Tathagata (i6. 389 ff. ; cf. 251-254). 

Again, those who write an<i keej) this Sutra 
‘shall, when they disappear from this world, be re-bom in 
the company of the gods of paradise, and at that birth shall 
eighty-four thousana heavenly nymphs immediately come 
near them. Adorned with a high crown, they shall as angels 
dwell amongst those nymphs'(iT). 435). 

Vivid descriptions of the Western Paradise 
abound in the larger and smaller Sukhdnntlvyuhay 
works Avhich are of authority to the Pure Land 
and Shin-shiu sects {SBE xlix. pt. ii., Oxford, 
1894). In the smaller work, birth in the Land of 
Bliss occurs if the name of Buddha Amitablia is 
merely re})eated for a few' nights before deatli; and 
it asserts that birth there is not a reward and re¬ 
sult of good w’orks in earthly life (op. cit. 98 f.). 
But in the larger work the doctrine of merit is 
not thus neglected. According to both w’orks, the 
Happy or Blissful l^and is a state Avheie there is 
neither mental nor bodily pain, for pleasure is 
universal ; the name of hell is unknown, and the 
length of life tliere is immeasurable. It is adorned 
w'ith terraces, and enclosed on every side with the 
four gems, gold, silver, beryl, and crystal. It con¬ 
tains lotus lakes adorned with gem.s, on their banks 
grow’ trees of gems, in their waiters fioat lotus 
Sow ers of various colours. There are great rivers 
of dilferent kinds, w ith waters of diflerent sw'eet 
odours, bearing up flowers of diflerent perfumes 
and adorned with different gems. The dwellers 
there bathe in the w'aters, which rise exactly to 
the height they desire, and are exactly of the 
temperature they prefer. Exquisite music is 
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caused by the flowing of the rivers, by the trees 
and bells, by innumerable birds singing in concert, 
blvery one born in that land is enuowed witl; 
strength, dominion, and accumulation of virtue, 
and obtains dress, ornaments, gardens, palaces, 
and every enjoyment of touch, taste, smell, and 
sound. \Vluitever food they desire they enjoy 
without even tasting it. Or if they desire musical 
instruments, or ornaments, or a palace, these 
appear before them ; and in such palaces they 
dwell and enjoy themselves, surrounded by myriads 
of Apsarases. Language and metaphor are ex¬ 
hausted in these two works to set forth the bliss 
of this glorious, fertile, and beautiful Paradise. 
Probably the original source of the conception of 
the Land of Bliss was the Brahmanic teaching 
regarding the city of Vanina in the west, some¬ 
times called Siikhd, or ‘ the Happy’ (Max Muller, 
introd. SBE xlix. pt. ii. p. xxii). Many Japanese 
works have been compo.sed on the Western Para¬ 
dise of Amitabha. 

See, further, Buddhist section of this article, 
p. 687*. 

Litbratcr*.— W. E. Griffis, Religiont of Japan, London 
189.^; W. G. Aston, Shinto, Ix)ndon, 1905; M. Revon, Lt 
ShinntoisiM, Paris, 1907; H. L. Joly, Legend in Jap. Art, l^ond. 
1903 ; B. H. Chamberlain, ‘ Ko-ji-kl, or llecords of Ancient 
Matters,’ TASJ, vol. x. Suppl., Yokohama, 1883 ; W. G. Aston, 

* Nihongi,’ Tram, and Proc. of J apan Society , 8upp. L, I.ondon, 
1890; D. Brauns, Jap. Mdrchen und Sagen, I.eipzi(f, 18.85 
Bunyiu Nanjio, The Twelve Jap. Buddhist Sect.i, Tokio, 1887 . 
M. Anesaki, Religious fILd. of Japan, Tokio, 1897; H. Kern, 

‘ ITie Saddharrna-Puy.hirika,’xxi,, Oxf. 1884; M. Mlillor, 

* Buddhist MahAyana Texts,’xllx. pt. ii., Oxford, 1S94. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Persian).—The 
Persian tradition concerning an abode of the blest 
on earth has given rise to much confusion through 
its wide-spread interpretation as a Flood legend, 
an additional element of complication being the 
divergent theories regarding the original character 
of its hero, tlie Indo-Iranian Yama-Yima. In 
view of this confusion it seems best to give 
first, without comment, the data of the Avesta 
and Pahlavi literatures, then the spread of the 
belief to other religious systems and its possible 
parallel in Nor.se mythology, and finally to discuss 
the meaning of the legend. 

I. Data of the Avesta, etc,—The earliest source 
for the Iranian legend of the abode of the blest 
on earth is the second part of Vtndulad ii., which 
falls into two parts, 1-20 treating of Yima and 
his (Jolden Age, and *21-43 devoted to Yima’s 
vara, or enclosure, which will here be considered 
as constituting the abode of the blest. 

This chapter may be siimmarize^i as follows (cf. also the 
analysis on the basis of textual criticism and the tr. by Oeldner 
in Kixhn's Zeitachr{ft, xxv, 179-193). Yima was the first of 
mortals, excepting Zoroaster, to whom Ahura Mazda taught 
his religion (1-2); but on bis confession that he was ‘neither 
formed nor learned to remember and to sustain the faith,’ 
Ahura Mazda urged him ‘to further creatures, to Increase 
creatures, and be the protector, giiardian, and overseer of 
creatures,’ to all of which Yima agreed, declaring that ‘in my 
kingdom there shall be neither cold wind nor hot, neither 
disease nor death ’ (3-0). In the first 300 years of Ylma's reign 
‘ the earth was full of cattle small and great, of men, and dogs, 
and birds, and fires red and blazing,’ so that he was compelled 
to go further south and enlarge the earth by a third (^IIX 
In 000 years he was forced to enlarge the earth by two-thirds, 
and in 900 years by three-thirds, still proceeding southward 
(12-20). Here ends the first section of the chapter. In the 
second part, which here concerns us more iinme<llately, Ahura 
Maztia and the ‘spiritual angels’ meet Yirna and the ‘best 
men’ in the hol^ re^on of Airyanam Yafijo, which may perhaps 
be identified wnth Azarbaijan (Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 
1899, pp. 19.'}-197), * and here the Deity warns Yima (21-24) 
of the coming of terrible winters (on the translation of this 
difficult passage see Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Wbrterb., 
Strassburg, 1900, p. 98 f.). Yima is accordingly commanded to 

• Airyanam YaCJo is also identified by Darmesteter {Le Zend- 
Avetta, Paris, 1892-93, ii. 6-6) with Arran, the modern Karabagh 
in Trans-Caucasia, and bv Marquart {ErdnSahr, Berlin, 1901, 
p. 165) with Chorasrnia ; but, as Bartholomae very pertinently 
remarks {Altiran. Worterb., Strassburg, 1904, col. 1814), ‘es 1st 
nicht zu bestimmen, wohin man es vorlegt hat.’ 


make a vara a daretu (according to the tradition, 2 miles) 
square, which should serve as an abode for men and cattle, ana 
in which should be running water in a course a hddra (according 
to the tradition, 1 mile) long, with birds along its banks. To 
this vara, moreover, should be taken the germs of cattle, 
human beings, dogs, birds, fires, all animals, all plants, and all 
foods, and these germs should be in pairs (iniBwaire) and 
utideea3dng ‘ all the time that these men shall be in the varas ’ 
(vare/iva, possibly, however, only a plurale majestatis) ; while 
no sort of deformity, disease, or iniquity should here be found 
25-29). In the upper part of the vara were to be nine streets 
pereOwS), in the midnlo six, and in the lower three, the first 
containing 1000 germs of human beings, the second 000, and the 
lower 300 ; and the vara was also to have ' a shining door, 
having its own light on the inner side’ (30) as well as ‘Tiouses, 
and a cellar, and a forecourt, and a bastian, and a clrcumvalla- 
tion' (20). This vara, which was to be constructed by being 
‘ stamped apart with the heels and dug asunder with the hands” 
(31), was accordingly made by Yima(32-38). The illumination of 
the vara was from ‘lights self-determined and world-determined 
{i.e. eternal and transitory^. Onli’ once (each year) does one 
behold the setting and the rising stars, and moon, and sun ; and 
they think that what is a year is (but) u day. When 40 years 
have elapsed, from two human beings are born two human 
beings, twins, both male and female ; so (also) of them that 
are of animal kind. And these human beings, who are in the 
vara that Yima made, live with most happy life' (40-41). The 
religion of Ahura Mazda was brought to the vara by the bird 
Karshiptar (the spiritual lord of all birds and acquainted with 
speech ; cf. Bundahikn xix. 10, xxiv. 11), and the temporal and 
spiritual lords are UrvaUt--nara (one of the three earthly sons of 
Zoroaster and the head of the agricultural class ; cf. Bundahiin 
xxix. 6, xxxii. 6) and Zoroaster himself ^42-43). 

The remaining Avesta material of relevance in 
the present connexion adds little to the main 
source just summarized. Airyanam Va«j6 is de¬ 
scribed as the first country created by Ahura 
Mazda ( Vendidad i. 2), and in it, as a region pre¬ 
eminently holy, sacrifice was ollered by Zoroaster 
(Ya§t V. 104-U)6, ix. 25-21 ^ xvii. 45-47 ; see also 
Jackson, loc. cit.), and even by Ahura Mazda 
{Va3t V. 17-19, XV. 2-4); and there are a number 
of allusions to the Golden Age of Yima’s reign, 
though the first section of V^^.ndulad ii. shows 
that this (joldcn Age is a tradition se^iarate 
originally from that of the mra, to winch it 
forms a gt^«5^i-prelude (see Yasna ix. 4-5 ; Ya&i 
i.x. 8-11, XV. 15-16, xvii. 28-31, xix. 32-33; 
Aogemadaeld, 94-95; cf. also the Pahlavi Jdnidspfi- 
Ndinak, od. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 1903, p. 113 f.). 

The Pahlavi literature adds (lonsiderable in¬ 
formation to our knowledge of the Persian abode 
of the blest on earth. The account given in 
Venctiddd ii. is summed up briefly in D\nkar{ 
YII, i. 20-24. BiindahiSn xxix. 14, states that 
‘ [the enclo.suro] formed by Yim is in the middle 
of Pars, in Sruvd ; thus, tney say that what Yim 
formed is lielow Mount Yimakiin ’ (.see West, SBE 
V. 120, note 5, and Justi, Bundeke.di, Leipzig, 
1868, p. 143) ; but Dlnd-l Mdlnoq-i Khrat Ixvi. 
15-19, says that * the enclosure formed by Yim 
i.s constructed in Alrftn-vfijo, below the earth * • 
(so also Bundahiin xxxii. 5, and the Persian 
Rivdyatf ed. and tr. Sachau, 1868, p. 229 ff., 

esp. p. 253), adding that there men lived 3(X) 
years. The same treatise descrilies the blessedness 
of Airyanam Va6j5 (xxiv. 17-35), where, despite 
the evils of many serpents and ten months of 
winter, men live 3(X) years, with one child every 
40 years, keeping the primitive faith, and virtuous. 

The real crux in the interpretation of the vara 
s constituted by the passages Ddtistdn-% Denik 
xxxvii. 94-95; Dlnd-x Mdin6g-% Khra^ xxxvii. 
27-31 ; Bahrnan Yait iii. 55 (and its Persian 
paraphrase ; cf. West, SBE v. p. lix) ; Dlnkar^ 
VII. ix. 1-4, and Jdmdspjx-Ndmak, tr. Modi, p. 118. 

’The most conipleta of these passages, with which ail ths rest 
agree, is Dd{istdn-i Dinik xxxvii. §4-96 (tr. West, SBE xvlii. 
lU9f.): * One (of the proofs of the ultimate triumph of Ahura 
Mazda over Ahriinan) is this, that Is. even that prodit^ous 
devastation of which it is declared that It happens through the 
raiu of Malkosh, when, through snow, immoderate cola, and 
the unproductiveness of the world, most mortals die ; and even 

West (SBE xxiv. 109. note 8) takes this to imply ‘that its 
position could no longer be discovered on earth.' passage 
VendUldd it 81-82 should, however, be considered in this 
connexion. 
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the thinn attainable by mortals are attended with threatenings 
of scarcity, Afterwards—as among the all-wiBe, preconcerted 
remedies of the benettcent spirit such a remedy was estab¬ 
lished that there is one of the species of lands that is called 
“ the enclosure formed by Yim,” through which, by orders 
issued by Tim, the splendid and rich in flocks, the son of 
Vivangha, the world is again filled—men of the best races, 
animals of good breeds, the loftiest trees, and most savoury 
foods, in that manner came back miraculously for the restora¬ 
tion of the world ; which new men are substituted for the 
former created beings, which is an upraising of the dead.’ 

The tables of Zoroastrian chronology drawn up by West 
(SBE xlvil. 28-31) show tiiat the accession of Yiina took 
place anno ante religionem 2717 = 8347 b.c., that he w’as slain 
anno ante religionem 2000 = 2030 b.c., and that the winter of 
Malkfish (Avesta Mahrkusa) was to take place in the century 
anno r«h’/7io7iw< 1400-lfj00 = a.d. 770-870, so that the vara of Yima 
would have lasted over 8500 years. 

2 . In other religious systems.—The legend of 
Yima’s vara was borrowed by Mandteanisin, and 
has al.so been claimed to exist in Judaeo-Christian 
apocalyptic literature. In the former sy.stem, 
according to oral traditions collected by Petermann 
and Sioufh (Brandt, Mandiiisohe Religion^ Leipzig, 
1889, p. 154), the earth, after the depopulating 
catastrophes of the end of the world, will he 
re-peopled from kbstis K'ntyD, a mysterious and in¬ 
visible, but tran.sitory, locality upon the earth, 
wliere dwell ])erfectly righteous, religious, and 
happy men wlio die without pain. Other sources 
locate this mystic world either beyond the northern 
mountain range, or, as in the .scanty and late 
allusions in the Genzd (r. 29, 18 ; 302, 18 ; 338 ult. 
-339, 5), regard it as floating in the clouds (Brandt, 
op. cit. pp. 37 f., 53, 60 f.). In this Manda*an 
KBn3 K'nro Brandt (op. cit. p. 154) sees, probably 
rightly, a reminiscence of Yinia’s vara. As regards 
the Jiuifeo-Cliristian borrowing, it will hesufliciont 
to refer toBoklen, Verwandtschaft derjud.-christl. 
mit de,r pars. Eschatologie^ Gottingen, 1902, pp. 
136-144, who mentions Commodian’s InstructioneSf 
II. i. 20IF., and Carmen npologeticum^ 94Iff., the 
Narratio Zosimi, ch. 10, as well as the Ethiopic Con¬ 
flicts of the Holy AposthSt even though it seems to 
the present writer that the resemblances here noted 
by Bhklen are too general in character, and too 
near akin to wliat would naturally occur to one 
describing a place of ideal bliss, to be positively 
claimed as borrowed from Iranian belief. An 
analogue to the legend of Yima’a vara has been 
sought, as common property of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, by Rydberg (Teutonic Mythology^ Eng. 
tr., London, 1906, pp. 306-390, e.sp. pp. 379-388) 
in Norse mythology. With the vara lie compares 
the Norse Jor(t lifanda manna (‘earth of living 
men’), or Oddinsakr (‘acre of the not-dead’), a 
land either subterranean or on the surface of the 
earth, bat in either case almost impos.sible for 
living men to reach. In this realm, which was 
ruled by Gudmund (Miinir) and enclosed by 
bulwarks that no disease, death, or age could 
surmount, and where none could die, men lived 
many generations (cf. also Meyer, German. 
Mythol., Berlin, 1891, pp. 126 f., 134 f.). Further¬ 
more, the flnal cataclysm will preceded by the 
fimholvetr, a three years’ winter with no summer, 
during which Llf and Lifthrasir(‘Life’and ‘Immor 
tality^) conceal themselves in Hoddmimer’a grove, 
whence, after all the rest of mankind have been 
destroyed, they will emerge and re-people the 
earth (Soderblom, La Vie future cTapris le maz- 
dtisme, Paris, 1901, pp. 204-221 ; de la Saussaye, 
Religion of the Teutons^ 1902, p. 351 f.; see also 
below, p. 709 f.). While Christian elements have 
almost certainly been incorporated in this Norse 
account (de la Saussaye, loc. cit. ; Meyer, op. cit. 
p. 163), and though it would be, in the pre.sent 
writer’s opinion, a scarcely warranted assumption 
to suppose that the Norse and Iranian traditions 
form part of an Indo-Germanic religion, it may 
be, neverthelass, that the two legends of an 
earthly abode of the blest serve to illustrate each 


>ther. Arising independently and under different 
conditions, they miglit yet be parallel in their 
p.sycliological development. 

The most important question of parallelism, 
however, is with India. Yima, as is well known, is 
an Indo-lranian figure, finding his counte^art in 
the Indian Yama (cf. Spiegel, Arische Periode^ 
Leipzig, 1887, pp. 243-256). Tlie original nature 
of Yama has been the subject of much speculation 
(cf. the data and references in Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, Strasshurg, 1897, up. 171-174) ; but, 
in the writer’s opinion, it may oe regarded as ad¬ 
mitting of little doubt that, whatever tbeosophical 
and even astro-mytholo^cal attributes were given 
him, he was, primarily, as the Atharvaveda 
(XVIII. iii. 13) says, ‘ he who of mortals was the 
first to die’ (yo mamdra prathamo mdrtydndm). 
He is thus the king of the dead (Rigveda, IX. 
cxiii. 7ff., X. 14), for whom ‘may Yama there 
mete out abodes’ (Hrd yamah sddand te minotu, 
X. xviii. 13), ‘there* obviously being his realm in 
‘ the inmo.st recess of the sky ’ (avarodhanarh 
divak, IX. xiii. 8). But this realm of ‘ King Yama’ 
is not the vara of Yima, the one being celestial, 
and the other, as we have seen, terrestrial. The 
two have in common only the one point, that 
Yama-Yima is their king, the nexus evidently 
being that, to the Indian, Yama, as the first 
mortal, is king of all who later die ; while, to the 
Iranian, Yima, as the primeval man, fittingly was 
king in the (iolden Age, and so ruler of the abode 
of tho blest as well. 

The vara of Yima has, however, been broug^ht into direct 
(jonnexion with Indian legend by Reinaud (Mhnoire tur VInde, 
Paris, 1849, pp. 346-360), who identifies it with the mythical 
city of Yamakofii (‘ Yama’s Castle'), mentioned in late Sanskrit 
astronomical works. This material is summarized by al-Biruni 
(India, tr. Sachau, London, 1888, 1. 267 f.), who states, on the 
oasis of the Hindu astronomers, that ‘ in the four cardinal 
directions with relation to this line [which divides the earth 
into dry and wet halves] there are four great cities : Yamakoti 
In the east, Konmka [Rum, Byzantium) in the west, l.afik& 
[usually identified with Ceylon] in the south, Siddhapura [a 
mythical “City of the Blest”) in the north. . . . When the 
sun rises over the line which passes both through Meru and 
lAfik&, that moment is noon to Vamakop, midnight to the 
Greeks, and evening to Siddhapura. ... A man in Yamakoti 
observes one identical star rising above the western horizon, 
whilst a man in Rum at the same time observes it rising above 
the eastern horizon.’ Yamakop is the antipodal point to Rum 
(th. pp. 272, 303), and ‘is,’ according to Ya'oub and al-FazAn. 

‘ tho country where is the city Tara [Reinaud would read 

B&rah (=Vara) for Tara[^, i.e. for 3j\j ] within a sea. . . 
As fcofi means “castle” and Yama is the angel of death, the 
word reminds me of Kangdiz, which, according to the Persians, 
had l>een built by Kai Ka’us or Jam [Yima] in the most remote 
east, behind the sea, ... for diz means in Persian “ castle,” 
asirofi in the Indian language' (ib., p, 803f.l Kangdiz (the 
Kanha of I'aUf v. 64) is, however, distinctly described as 
separate from Air&n-vCJ, so closely associated with the vara 
(Bunda/iiin xxix. 4 f., xxxil. 6 ; Dind-i Mdin6g-i Khrat Ixil. 
12-15; Sad Dar x. 7), and as ‘ In the direction of the east, 
at many leagues from the bed of the wide-formed ocean towards 
that side’ (Bundahiin xxix. 10). Hyde (Hist, religionit 
veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700, p. 173) records, from a 
manuscript of the Almagest, a mythical city of Jamgard 
(‘City of Yama = Yima’) on the equator to the extreme east; 
and Abul Fid& describes Jarnkut, or, as the Persians called 
it, Jamgard, as on the equator, to the extreme east, and 
antipodal to the (classical) Islands of the Blest (Reinaud, p. 
860). Yamakop seems to the present writer to be a specifioUly 
Indian development. At all events, the data do not appear to 
him to warrant any real connexion or kinship between Yama- 
koti and Yima’s tJaro—the location is too different, the 
chronological difficulties in any hypothesis of connexion are 
too great, and the development of Yama and Yima in India 
and Iran is too divergent from the Indo-lranian period onward 
to render plausible the theory of actual relationship of the two 
mythical places, which, after all, can no more be localized than 
can the ‘ seacoast of Bohemia.' 

3 . Meaning of the legend.—The view is widely 
current that the story of Yima and his vara is 
a legend of the Delude—a theory defended with 
much learning by l^hut (ZDMG xxv. 61-68), 
Usener (Die Sintftutsagen, Bonn, 1899, |m. 208-212), 
Geldner (Kuhn’s loc. cit.), Winternits, 

(‘ Flutsagen dea Alterthums und der Natiirvolker,’ 
in Mittheilungen der anthropol. Oesellschaft in 
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Wien, xxxi. 328 f.), l^armesteter (op. cit. ii. 19 f. 
iii. pp. Iviii-lx), and Jdndner (‘Die iran. Fliit- 
safje,’ in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth, Stuttgart, 
1893, pp, 213-216). This hypothesis is untenable, 
as lias been shown by Bisliop Casartelli (Philo¬ 
sophy of the. Mazdavasnian Religion under the 
Sassanids, Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889, p. 198 f.), and 
especially by Soderblom (op. cit. pp. 167-222, 
where will be found a rich collection of parallels 
and full citation of authorities on both sides). 
Not only is the xmra of Yiina eschatological in 
purpose, and existing for centuries, but certain 
other chosen heroes, as Windischmann observes 
(Zoroastr. Studien, Berlin, 1803, pp. 244-249), are 
also iinniortal on this earth (Bundithi&n xxix. 5f.), 
though their domains do not constitute, merely 
becau.se of their personal immortality, any abode 
of the blest. 

The Iranian legend of Yima, avIio is far more 
real than his Indian counterpart, is, in the present 
writer’s opinion, more primitive than the Vedic 
view itselt, even though the Iranian records are, 
in their pre.sent form, of a late period, probably 
a round millennium posterior to tnose portions of 
the Rigveda which deal with the apotheosized 
Yama. The Iranian tradition may also be of more 
than eschatological significance, for it would .seem 
to be a blending of two motifs, the (lolden Age 
and the Abode of the Blest, plus a migration 
tradition of distinct value. The first two motifs 
have already been sufficiently di.scussed, but a 
brief note may be apjiended on the story as a 
migration legend. Aiiyanam Vaejo, the scene of 
the (iolden Age of Yirna (see above, p. 702*^), was, 
despite its sanctity and beauty, a land where, as the 
Vendidad state.s (i. 3), ‘ there are ten winter months, 
two summer montli.s. . . . There is the centre 
of winter, there the heart of winter,’ From thi.^ 
region, according to Vendidad ii., Yima, after 
600 years, was forced by increase of population to 
go southward, and to repeat tlie process after 900 
years. This can be explained only as the southward 
migration of the Iranians (very probably, indeed, 
of the Indo-Iranians), and it would seem as though 
the tradition which locates the vara in ‘ the middle 
of Pars’ marks this place as the centre of the 
Iranian peoples when tijey ceased their wandering. 
At tlie same time Airyanam Vaejo was retained m 
memory as tlie realm of the (iolden Age, and in 
it, by a transfer of thought which would not be 
unnatural, was localized the vara, the abode of 
tlie blest. The migration thus suggested would 
serve to confirm the theory, now so generally held, 
of the wandering of the Indo-Iranian stocK from 
the early home of the Indo-tlermanic races in 
Europe through Armenia into north-western 
Persia, and so south through tlie mountain pa.sses 
leading to the Pan jab. This wandering, too, 
accounts for the fame of Yima as a builder of 
cities, among them Saru or llamadan, Ctesiphon, 
and the ruin still known as the Talit-i Jamsid, 
or ‘Throne of Jarnshid,’ at Persepolis (Ju.sti, 
Iran. Namenhuch, Marburg, 1895, p. 144 ; Win¬ 
dischmann, op. cit. p. 36 ; Mirkhona, Hist, of the 
Early Kings of Persia, tr. Shea, London, 1832, p. 
104 f.; Persia Past and Present, New Yorfc, 

1906, p. 310). 

Literaturb.—T his has been given in detail in the article. 

Louis H. Gray. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Semitic).—In the 
earliest period known to us the dead were all 
thought to go irrevocably into the under world, 
and to remain there perpetually. The life of the 
under world was most gloomy and unattractive, 
and it was shared alike by all, regardless of their 
conduct in this life. Among the Semites this view 
prevailed until within a century or two of the 
Christian era. While this conception was enter¬ 


tained, the ‘ ble.st ’ were believed to be those happy 
primitive men who had lived in the Golden Age, 
when there was no sin or misery, and when the 
gods had been on familiar terms with men. Men 
had then dwelt in the abode of the gods. 

The earliest literary expre.ssion of this view is 
found in Gn 2 and 3, a part of the J document 
(9th cent. B.C. ). Some of the material of this 
document is, however, far older, and reflects as 
its still recognizable original the jncture of a 
primitive Semitic oasis in Arabia. The garden is 
the oasis. It is known to be the dwelling of deity 
by the striking contrast between its luxurious 
vegetable life and the surrounding desert. The 
tree of knowledge and of life grows in its midst. 
This is the palm.'*' God comes and walks there as 
in a park ; there man and woman dwell without 
labour or suliering. God, men, and animals form 
one primitive community, and each talks with the 
others. Men have not yet begun to beget children 
or to wear clothing. In other words, the state of 
blessedness here pictured is tliought to be anterior 
to the dawn of civilization. There are many 
reasons for believing that this conception is a 
half-distorted recollection from primitive Semitic 
da 3 \s. It corro.sponds with the main features of 
that primitive Semitic civilization in which a cult 
peculiarly Semitic was evolved. Traces of this 
cult are found in every Semitic nation.f Some of 
the conceptions of this primitive paradise are also 
traceable m M-idely separat cd Semitic sources. The 
conceptions just de.scribed are found in the earlier 
stratum of the liiblical story (for there are two 
strata, one by and the other by J'^). This older 
stratum consists of Gn 2 '*^’'‘'- 31 - 19 . 21 . a 

form of the narrative there was but one tree, and 
the only indication in this portion that the story 
had anything to do with Babylonia is the fact that 
the garden is called ' Edeil,’ a word evidently 
identical witli edennu, the Bab. word for alluvial 
plain. In the portion afterward added by 
(Gn *^), the garden is definitely located 

in the regdon of Babydonia by the mention of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers.| 

Although the Babylonian literature thus far 
recovered contains no com})lcte story parallel to 
this one, many of the elements of this narrative 
are found in Bab. poetry and art. Thus in the 
Gilgamesh epic there is a story of a primitive 
man, Eabani, who was made, like Adam, of a bit 
of earth or clay, and who lived a primitive life, 
without clothing, among the animals until he w'as 
enticed away by a woman (cf. KB vi. 121-129). 
The palm as the sacred tree appears in various 
forms, sometimes naturally drawn, and sometimes 
greatly conventionalized, in all periods of Bab. 
and Assyr. art, from archaic seals to late palace 
decorations. From Eridu, where there was a 
•sacred palm tree, comes the story of Adapa, who 
was defrauded of food w hich would have made him 
like a ^od (cf. KB vi. 93-101). The cherubim, 
ivhich in Genesis guard the entrance to Eden, 
have their counterpart in the winged lion and 
bull deities which in Mesopotamia ^larded the 
entrance to palaces and temples. It is clear, 
therefore, that the elements of this primitive story 
were known in Bab^donia. Perhaps the original 
story reached the Hebrews by way of that country, 

* See Barton, Semitic Orighis, 93-90. 
t See Barton, op. cif. chs. iii.-vii. 

J As to the identit}- of Oihon and Plson, views diverge. 
Delitzsch (fVo lag doe Parodies f) Identified these with two 
canals, one of wiilrh was near Babylon, bolding that Oush was 
.he Kassite country to the east of the Persian Gulf. Haupt 
Ueber Land und Meer, 1894-1896, No. 16) identified the Pison 
with the Bed Sea and the Oihon with the Nile, regarding Oush 
AS Nubia. Hommel (Aufsdtzs und Abfiandtungen, 826-340) 
identifies oil the rivers except the Euphrates with wodys in 
Arabia. Ounkel holds all the rivers to be heavenly rivers sug¬ 
gested by the Milky Way (Omstis, p. 88). 
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for the primitive oasis is changed into a garden, 
the name of which is Babylonian, 

It seems that a form of this story was naturalized 
at Tyre—a form in which Tyre, or the temple there, 
was regarded as Paradise. Our witness to this is 
the prophet Ezekiel {‘28^*^’ 31“* *). As the story 
was preserved in Tyre, or at least as Ezekiel con¬ 
ceived it, Paradise was a garden, but it was situated 
on a mountain. Its tree was no longer a palm, but 
a cedar. In this garden were many precious stones, 
and, if we may connect with it Ezekiel’s description 
of a holv mountain in ch. 47, a river flowed out of 
it. EzeKiel’s picture modilies the urimitive con¬ 
ception of the oasis still more than does the 
account in Genesis. It corresponds strikingly to 
the description of the sacred abode of Burn baba, 
the god of Elam, in the hfth tablet of the Gilgamesh 
epic. In connexion with that wals a grove of sacred 
(tedars. Out of the mountain on which it was 
situated a sacred river ran, and here divine voices 
were heard (cf. KB vi. 437, 441, 673). Cuneiform 
inscriptions recovered at Susa in recent years show 
that the sign for cedar tree was there a part of 
their deity’s name. I’robably this portion of the 
epic, or the story which lies behind it, had influ¬ 
enced the Tyrian conception of Paradise. This 
uimitivo paradise was thought by both Baby- 
onians and Hebrews to have been lost by the 
dawn of civilization. In Genesis a serpent 
tempted woman to eat the fruit of the sacre<l 
tree, and she effectually tempted man. The 
motive is that they may become like gods, know¬ 
ing good and evil. ‘ Kjiouung good and evil ‘ in 
Dt P* is eqi^iivalent to having reached the age of 
puberty. The result of the sinful act of Adam 
and Eve is that they perceive that they are naked, 
i.c. become conscious of sex. Clothing is invented, 
and child-bearing begins.* It is clear, therefore, 
that this story connected the loss of the Golden 
Age with the dawning of the eonsciousne.ss of sex. 
The Midrash Rabba, Gen^sis^ § 20, holds that the 
serpent was an emblem of the sexual paasion. 
Their sacred tree, the palm, was also bi-sexual, 
and its fertilization was a sacred act.t Whether 
the serpent and the tree were or were not con 
sciously used because of symbolic significance, one 
element in the Biblical story—and it is the most 
im])ortant element—was the idea that primitive 
paradise was lost by the union of man and woman.^ 
The sto^ of Eabani, quoted above, shows that this 
conception was present in Babylonia also. Prob¬ 
ably, therefore, this was the primitive Semitic 
view. 

In Babylonia there was also another conception 
of the abode of the blest. It is found in a docu¬ 
ment much older than the J narrative, but it is 
culturally of a later origin than the story of 
Paradise. According to this conception the abode 
of the gods is an island in the sea. On this island 
Par-na])ishtiin, the hero of the Bab. deluge, and 
his wife had been admitted to dwell, and thither 
Gilgamesh was permitted to make a journey, from 
which he returned. The road to this island was a 
long journey, in the course of which one came to 
a great pass in the mountains of Mashu. This 
was guarded by scorpion-men. After this pass 
came a long road of midnight darkness. At last 
one came out to a ‘park of precious stones,’ after 
which a bitter river had to be crossed. Next came 

• See Jastrow, *Adam and Eve In Babylonian Literature, 
AJSL XV. 19^214; Barton, Semitic Origint, 98 fl.; and 
Whatham, 'The Outward Form of the Original Sin,’ Amer, 
Jour, qf Eel. Psychology, i. 268-287. 

t Barton, op. dt. 78ff.,92ff. 

J The word ' Paradise,’ by which Eden Is frequently called, 
is of Iranian origin. In Avesta it Is pam-daAja, ‘encircling 
wall ’ (Vend. iii. 18). It passed into Neo-Babylonian, Aramaic, 
post-Exilic Hebrew, Neo-Uebrew, Armenian, Persian, Kurdish, 
Greek, and Arabic as a word for a park or splendid garden. In 
the OT it is found in Neh 2», Ga 4i8, Ec 2B. 
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the ‘waters of death,’ beyond which the divine 
island lay (KB vi. 211-229). It was formerly 
thought that the Mashu mountains were to be 
looked for in Arabia, as was the ‘ park of precious 
stones,’ that the ‘ bitter river ’ was the Peisiau 
Gulf, that the ‘ waters of death ’ were the Arabian 
sea, and that the happy isle lay to the south-east 
of Babylonia (cf. KB vi. 467, 4 >9. 473). Jensen, 
however, has propo.sed a dilierent view. He now 
holds that the mountains of Mashu were the 
Lebanon and Anti-l..ebanon ranges; that the 
‘park of precious stories’ was on the Phoenician 
c<mst; the Mediterranean was the ‘bitter river’; 
the ‘ waters of death ’ lay to the westward of the 
Straits of Gibraltar ; and tlie abode of tlie gods 
was in the Atlantic Ocean (cf. KB vi. 575 ff. and 
Gilgaviesch-Epos in dtr Weltliteratur^ i. 24, 34, and 
Map ii.). This view has been accepted by Zimrnern 
(KA 7 “.573 11’.). One strong reason in Jensen’s mind 
for this view is his belief tliat the Gilgamesh epic 
is based on a sun myth, and the sun travels from 
east to w'est. Gilgame.sh was told, it is true, when 
he was desirous of crossing the dreadful waters, 
that only Sharaash (the sun) cro.s.sed them. In 
favour of Jensen’s view, too, is the fact that 
Ezekiel speaks of a garden in which are precious 
stone.s at Tyre. This would correspond to Jensen’s 
location of the ‘park of precious stones.’ The 
conception of the abode of the blest just outlined 
i.s intermediate between that embodied in the 
sUjry of the (iarden of Eden and that which is 
de.scribed below. The story of primitive Paradise 
held that man once had a blest abode with the 
gods on earth, but had lost it. The Par-napishtim 
and Gilgamesh stories hold that it is still pos.sible 
that one or two ancient heroes may have attained 
the happy isle, and found a blest abode with the 
gods. 

A tliird view as to the abode of the blest on 
earth developed among the Jews in the two 
centuries before Christ, in connexion with the 
Messianic hope. It was believed that the Messi¬ 
anic kingdom would be established, but the living 
Israelites to enjoy it were but few in comparison 
with the great host that had died. The author of 
Is 26, therefore, writing about B.C. 334, declared 
that departed Israelites should be raised from 
Sheol (Is 26^*^) to share in this kingdom. This 
reversed the time-honoured conception with refer¬ 
ence to the dead, and was by no means universally 
accepted, as Ps and 115" show. It was, how ¬ 
ever, accepted by the author of Enoch 1-36, "who 
wrote B.C. 2fX)-170, and who thought that dead 
Israelites would be raised to enioy a Messianic 
kingdom of peace and justice. This kingdom on 
the earth would in itself be an abode of the blest. 
Its capital was to be at Jerusalem (25‘). Those 
who attained it would enjoy lives like the patri¬ 
archs (25®), or everlasting lives (6*), though ‘ever 
lasting ’ is elsew here defined as five hundred years 
(10*®). (For later conceptions of the Messianic 
kingdom as an abode of the blest on earth, see 
Messiah and Kingdom of God.) 

When the Messianic kingdom w'ould come, how¬ 
ever, was uncertain, and this writer accordingly con¬ 
ceived of another earthly abode for the blest until 
the resurrection should occur. In ch. 22 he ^ves an 
extended description of the under w^orld. This he 
pictures as divided into four parts. One of these 
IS for the very wucked, another for the less wicked, 
another for the good, and the last for the supremely 
good. There are thus thought to be two subter¬ 
ranean abodes of the blest in ISheol. All these 
dead, except the very wicked, are to be raised. 
Sheol is but a temporary abode for all except the 
most desperate ; but while there the good enter in 
some degree upon their delights, ana the wicked 
upon their torments. Although this elaborate 
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diWsion of tlie underworld into four parts is found 
in no later writer, tl»e conception that the rijjhteous, 
while waiting there, entered upon their anticipated 
enjoynients, appears in at least one later apoca¬ 
lypse (cf. 4 Ezr * This abode of the olest 

was, however, te ;ij)orary ; they o(‘(nipie<l it only 
while awaiting th resurrection. In later Judaism, 
the abode of tlie > lest is thouglit to be in a Messi¬ 
anic kingdom of so supernatural a character that 
it can hardly be called eiirthly, and it is often 
thought to oe in heaven, while in the Qur’ftn 
Paradise has become altogether heavenly. The 
conceptions of the Jewish heavenly abode com¬ 
bine elements from the eartlily Garden of Eden 
with elements taken from the sacred city, Jeru¬ 
salem, while the Muhammadan Paradise is a 
transfigured oasis. 

Amid the tangle of conceptions met with in 
E^ypt, where myths from tne different noniea 
mingled inextricably after having kept their 
separate existence for many centuries, four con¬ 
ceptions a.s to the abode of tlie blest can be traced. 
None of these preserves, like the primitive Semitic 
story of Paradise, the memory of a far-off oasis. 
The people of each nome seem to have thought 
that their god created the world and mankind, and 
all thought of man as having always lived by the 
Nile (cf. Maspero, Dawn, of Civilization, 156 ff., 
and Steindorlf, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
35 6*.). In Egypt, however, there was thought to 
have been a (iolden Age, when the go<is lived 
on familiar terms with men, and men were happy 
and blest. Thi.s age of gods and demi-’mds cor¬ 
responds in general to the Semitic traditions of 
Paradise. Two other conceptions place that abode 
of the blest on earth, while the third jmts it in 
the heavens. We are concerned here only w'ith 
the earthly iibode.s. 

According to the earliest of these, the dead lived 
in the cemeteries, which were for the most part on 
the edge of the desert to the west of the Nile, and 
were veritable cities of the dead. There they 
formed communities by themselves, each ruled 
over by a special spdrit or deity. Life here was 
lived under tlie same conditions and the same form 
as life in the land of the living. Each needed his 
boil}', which was preserved by mummifying, and 
each needed food, drink, and the variou.s utensils 
which had been of use in life. Death had, how- 
ever, petrified all—the child remaine<l a child ; the 
man, a man ; the greyl)eard, a greybeard. The 
same organization existed there which existed 
among the living—the man ruled the wife, was 
serveil by servants, performed the same dutie.s and 
engaged in the same recreations as when alive. 
For the most part the dead remained in the narrow 
confines of tiieir own city, but by day they might 
leave their narrow house to roam over the earth. 
They were tlien subject Uj the same dangers of 
attack from enemie.s, poisonous snake.s, .scorpions, 
and crocodiles as when alive. The dead grudged 
the living their happine.ss, and at tinie.s came back 
to interfere with them. Their great opportunity 
was sickness, when special charms were needed to 
ward ofl* their influence.! 

This conception made no distinction between 
the good and the wicked dead. It regarded all as 
going to one place. It corresponds with the non- 
ethical concefdion of the early JSeniite.s, except 
that the abode of the dead was placed in the 
western desert instead of in the under world. 
Another Egyptian conception, also non-ethical, 
regarded tlie abode of the dead as in the under 
world. Beneath the flat earth lay another region 
called Duat, By day this region was dark and 

* 8ee also R. H. Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jetoisk, and 
Christian, p. 295. 

t S«e Stelndorflf, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 116 ff. 


gloomy ; but at night, when the sun had set upon 
the earth, this nether land was illuminated by 
its rays. Like Egypt, it was characterized by 
the flowing of a long river through its midst, on 
either bank of which were deep caverns in which 
the dead dwelt. When the sun arrived in this 
land at night, there was thought to be great 
rejoicing. ‘The departed who are in their halls, 
in their caverns, praise the sun ; their eyes are 
opened, their heart is full of felicity when tliey 
behold the sun ; they shout for joy when his body 
is over them.’* It was only as the O.siris myth 
transformed early Egyptian ideas of eschatology 
that an ethical element was introduced, and an 
abode of the blest, as distinguished from the 
wicked, was conceived. The idea of its location 
was, however, indistinct. It was sometimes placed 
vaguely in the West, but was more often thought 
to be in heaven. 

See also State of the Dead (Egyptian). 

Litkrati’rb.— Friedrich Delitrsch, Wo lag das Raradies f , 
I^eipzig, 1881 : Toy, ‘Analysis of Genesis ii. and iii.’ in JBL x. 
[1891] Iff.; W. R. Smith, Rel. of Semites^ 1894, p. 307 ; Haupt, 
*Wo lapf das Paradies?,’ In Ueber Land und Meer, 1894- 
1895; Jastrow, ‘Adam and Eve in Bab. Literature,* in AJSL. 
1899, XV. 191 ff.; Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Sociai 
and Religioits, 19t)2, pp. 93-98; Be van, ‘The King of Tyre in 
Ezekiel xxviii.,' in jThSt iv. [1903] 500 ff.; Jensen, ‘ Assyr, 
Bab. M^’then und Epen,’ in Schrader’s KB, vol. vi., 19<X)-1901j 
Zimmern in KAT'^, 1902, n. 627 ff.; Salmond in Hastings’ Do 
iii. 008 ff.; Cheyne in Elh col. 3569-3583; Barton, Einstein, 
and Montgomery in JE ix. 616-620; R. H. Charles, Eschat¬ 
ology, Hebrew, Jexnsh, and Christian, London, 1899, pp.l84ff., 
25)4 ff.; Maspero, Daton of Civilization, 190-206; Erman, 
Aqypt. Religion. Berlin, 1906, pp. 90-106; Steindorff, Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians, N'ewYork, 1905, pp. 116-137 ; Jensen, 
has Oilfraviesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, i., Strassburg, 1906 
Breasted, Uistory of Egi/pt'^, 1009, pp. 63-66. 

(4EORGE A. Barton. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Slavonic).--The 
itleas of the i)agan Slavs concerning the state of 
the dead are known to us only from indirect 
testimony and from the evidence of surviving 
folk-belief. While some rnediaival chroniclers 
deny that the Slavs had any conception of a 
future life (which is unlikely), others freely assert 
it, and there is no reason to doubt the exi.stence 
of definite beliefs on the subject (see Schafarik, 
Slav. Alterthiimcr, Leipzig, 1843, i. 538; Anckstor- 
WoK.SHiP [Slavonic]). Three existing words denote 
the alK>de of the dead— Nav, Rai, and Peklo. The 
two last now denote heaven and hell respectively, 
but Raj evidently denoted originally a pagan 
paradise. Nav denotes the place of tne dead in 
one chronicler, who says that ‘ Krok went into 
the Navf while the gmd of the dead, or Pluto, is 
called Nya by the Polish chronicler Dlugosz, who 
says that the i>eoj)Ie ask him to carry them 
after death ‘innieliores inferni sedes.’ Nav may 
have denoted the alxide of the dead in its general 
aspect. Peklo, though it now means hell, seems 
originally to have denoted a subterranean place of 
warmth. Raj is still known as the eastern home 
of the sun beyond the ocean, perhaps an island, 
where the souls of little children dwell, playing 
among the trees and gathering golden fruits. 
Spirits not yet embodied and spirits after their 
disembodiment also live there. It is the place 
where birds and insects go in autumn, and there 
are stored the types and seeds of all things on 
earth. No winter or cold winds are known tnere. 
These are the reflexion of earlier pagan ideas of 
paraili.se. Folk-belief also speaks of the Isle 
Buydn, itself synonymous with Raj, It also is 
the home of the sun, as well as of the mythological 
personifications of nature powers, of mythical 
aninial.s, e.g. the snake older than all snakes, and 
of the divine maiden Zaryft, who sits under a 
driPiling oak. Here is also the magic stone 
Alatuir, referred to in many charms, from beneath 
which flow mystic rivers with healing powers. A 

• See Steindorff, op. eit. p. 126 ff. 
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Bacred city liidden beneatli deep walers, reached 
^ ‘ road,’ and inliahited by the Holy 

Elders (tlie dead), is spoken of. 

But there must also have existed ideas of a 
mountain abode of the dead or a heavenly para<lise 
reached by a mountain of glass or iron, dillicult to 
climb. The nail-clippings of the dead man, or 
bear’s claws, were hiiried with him to enable liim 
to climb it. Among I he Boles exi.sts the belief 
that lost souls must climb it as a punishment; 
when they have readied the summit, they slip 
down again (Grimm, ii. 830). According to some 
forms of this myth, the glass mountain crowned 
with a golden jialace stands in the midst of a great 
orchard in the paradise of souls, and they a.sccml 
it by means of the bear’s claws (Mannhardt, 
Germ. Mythen, Berlin, ISoH, p. 33o). 'Phe moun¬ 
tain recurs in Slavonic and other European folk¬ 
tales, in which the hero rescui'sa prince.ss, or gains 
the hand of a fair being from its summit (67^’, 
p. 4V2). 

Certain folk-tales, peculiar to the Slavs, speak 
of a mysterious land above the sky, wherein dwell 
beings or animals of sujiernatnral character and 
imigi(! power, while in this land are great wealth, 
many magical objects, and abundance of food. 
Thus one story describes it as possessing a mill 
which gives out pie, cake, and a pot of stewc<l 
^ain ; another, a hut with walls of pancakes, 
oenches of white bread, and a stove of buttere<l 
curds. In another the stove is garnished with 
sucking pigs, geese, and pies, and everything 
which the soul can desire. This sky-land is 
vi.site<l by morttils who climb up a magical bean- 
or pea-stalk, or a great oak, as in our Jack and 
the Bean-stalk tah*s, and generally the visit is 
resented (Ralston, Jius/t. London, 1S73, 

p. ‘21U tl’. ; CFy p. *135). This upper world of riches 
and ])lenty is not said to be an abode of the dead, 
but the tales may have been derived from pagan 
conceptions of an Elysium in the sky, where the 
od.s and the ble.ssed dwelt. This is also suggeste<l 
y the belief, still current, that the soul must 
make a journey after death, across the sea, on 
foot, or by the rainbow or the Milky Way, to the 
region of the dead. The two last are obvious 
survival.s from pagan beliefs regarding a journey 
to a heavenly paradise. 

Kites in honour of the dead, still in use, include 
chants of a purely pngan character, in which the 
souls, having eaten and drunk, are begged to 
return to heaven. In pagan times the burial rites 
were all-important, as, until they Avere completed, 
the dead could not start on their long journey. 
Existing funeral songs and tales show that the 
beliefs regarding the .state of the dead were of 
dill’erent charniTer, or were perhap.s held simul¬ 
taneously. The dead continue to dwell in the 
grave (an idea which pa.sses over into the vampire 
belief [see Vampire]), or wander round their old 
home, or exist in a .separate region. But, what¬ 
ever beliefs were held, the state of the dead was 
apparently of a sensuous character. Married 
eople continued to dwell together, and to a dead 
aclielor a maiden was allotted to be his wife in 
the other world. In such a ca.se she was formerly 
ut to death (cf. Schrader, Totenhochzcity Jena, 
904, and see above, p. 22 f.). 

The belief In a happy eastern region of perpetual warmth and 
Ilffht beyond the ocean In the place whence the sun came was 
widely current anioni; the Slavs. Such a belief is still found; 
and this region is sometimes thought to be tenanted by the 
Rakhmane, who ahsUinetl from flesh, and led a holy life. The 
Rakhinane are obviously the Brahmans, and the traciitlons may 
be derived from apocryphal writings. 

Litkraturb.-— W. R. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People^. 
London, 1872; L. Leger, ‘Etudes sur la Mythologie slave,* 
RUR xlll. ICf., Paris, 1900, La MythologU slave, Paris, 1001; 
de la Saussaye, Lehrb. der Religtonsgeseh.^ ii. 683, Tubingen, 

1006 . J. A. MacCulloch. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Teutonic).- 

I. Introduction..'Phe hints snpjilied by niytb, 

folk-belief, and occasional passage.s of exi.sting 
texts, .suggest that, in earlier times and probably 
for a long period, the state of the dead was not 
definitely formulated in Teutonic belief. The 
funeral inohUirr as well a.s statements in tlie texts 
regarding burial show.s that life after death con¬ 
tinued the life on earth. The dead may have been 
suppo.sed to dwell in the tomb, and the soul to Hit 
in the air or to frequent the gravi;, while simls of 
warriors continued to fight in the air. Conceptions 
of a more permanent sort may. however, have 
arisen quite early and ultimately gained ground. 
When the «lead were committed to the waves, this 
suggests that their abode was over sea, and the 
las.sage in Procopius {de Hello Goth. iv. 20) about 
isberinen, subject to the Pranks, rowing souls 
over by night to Brittia, may be a reminiscence of 
such a belief. But we timl also a more general 
belief in the dead living in their barrows or burial- 
mounds, or in hills they ‘die into the hills.’ 
'riiere they feast in ha]q)iiiess, and occupy them¬ 
selves with the good of their surviving kindred, 
and their j>resence in these howes, or hills, is a 
source of blessing to the neighbourhood (Vigfusson 
and Powell, Corjma Poet. Borcale{ — CPB], Oxford, 
1883, i. 415 fl.). Nor is it unlikely that some of 
the go<ls, e.(j. Odin, bad also their abode at first 
there, .several mountains l>eing .sacred to Odin 
(Grimm, i. 152). 0<lin was especially the god of 
dead warriors, and their abode may at first have 
been with him in bills, since later tradition re¬ 
presents great heroes as slurnberinc' in hills, some¬ 
times, as in the case of King Charles, in the 
Odenberg, with Odin (Grimm, iii. 953 11*.). The.se 
lieroes may represent the dead warriors of pagan 
belief, or tlie gods tluMuselves considered as 
mountain-dwellers. Again, the souls of dead 
warriors are seen i.ssuing from and returning to a 
mountain {ih. 954). Thu.s tlie warrior host in the 
mountain may be an earlier form of the warrior host 
in the heavenly Valhalla (Simroek, Ilandb. 189). 

In the Elder and Younger Eddas the conceptions 
of Hel, the under world of the dead, and Vallialla, 
the warriors’ heavenly abode, are met with. Both 
may have been developed from the belief that the 
dead lived a subterranean existence in the barrow 
or in bilks. Hel, ‘tlie hollow place,’ would be an 
extension of the hollow hill or barrow, and a 
similar development of the underworld from the 
grave is met with in Celtic belief (see Celt.S), 
while the transition from a hill as the abode of 
warriors to a sky-Vallialla would easily be made, 
the sky being frenuently supposed to rest on hills. 

Vij;fuH8on and Powell consider that the idea of Hel as the 
abode of the dead cannot he clearly reconciled with the early 
belief in the dead living in their barrows (C7’/J i. 420). Rydberg 
{Tent. Mythnl. Ixindon, 1889, p. 605) reconciles the two views by 
showing that, in Teutonic, belief, man did not consist simply of 
b^y and soul, but of * a combination of factors, which in death 
could be separated,' so that the dead could at the same time 
descend to llei and inhabit the grave-mound. This is in accord¬ 
ance primitive and even EgA’7>tian ideas of man’s per¬ 

sonality, and of various regions or states for the different parta 
of his being after death. At the same time, the ideas of the 
barrow and of Hel seem rather to represent different strata of 
belief. 

The subterranean region of Hel may at first have 
been considered os the abotle of all the ilead, not 
excluding warriors, even Balder going there when 
he was slain, and, as late as Widukind of Corvei, the 
poet exclaims after a battle, ‘ Where might there 
be a Hel so great as to contain such a multitude of 
the slain ? ’ (Grimm, ii. 801). But .side by aide with 
this we find the idea, whether of later Viking 
origin or not, that warriors have a separate abode. 
They it was, perhaps, rather than all the dead, who 
were conceived as dwelling with Odin in the hill, 
or, os in the Edda, in the heavenly Valhalla. 

3. Was Hel an abode of the blest ?—Hel is usually 
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regarded as a dismal and gloomy alH)de ; but it i 
only in tbe Younger Edda tlnit tins is detiintely 
staled, and it is not improbable tliat the inttiieiice 
of Christian beliefs may be traced here. The re^ 
ferences in this Edda are tliree in number, and 
they vary each from tlie other. All-father has 
given to man a soul which will live and never 
perish. ItigliL-minded men will live with him in 
\’ing(')lf ; wicked men fare to Hel, and thence into 
Niiihel which i.s l)oneath in the ninth world (Gylfn- 
ainnhif/, § 3). Vingdlf i.s later <Iescrihed as the fair 
hall of goddesses, and it may he synonymous witl* 
Vallialla (§ 14; Crimm, ii. S*20). Here the dis¬ 
tinction is an ethical one, and N ill hel rather than 
Hel is the abode of the wicke^l. I his corresjK)nds, 
on the whole, nith tlie description of the fate of 
men after the liri.il catastrophe : 

* Many .alKxtes are t here then and rnariy bad : best is it 

to he in (iiijilt)' in fieaven uitJi Snrtr; and ^real store of good 
drink is there for them who drink with joy in the hall called 
lirimir ; it .'^t.'tnfis also in henvern Thai i.s also a good hall which 
stands on Nitha-fells wrought of red t:old ; it is called Sindrl ; in 
this hall shall abide good men and weil-minded.’ The wicked— 
murderers and perjurers—suffer fearful torments in NA-strand 
§ 52). 

This description is Itorrowed from the Vhluspa, 
wliere it is not clear whether it refer.s to a state of 
things after the catastrophe which two m^'sterious 
beings alone survive. The .sihyl sings : 

‘ I see a hall, hrighfcr than the sun, shingled with gold, stand¬ 
ing on Uimic. The righteous shall dwell tlierein and live in hliss 
for ever. Northward on Niltavollir stands a hall of gold for 
Sindri’s people. On Okohiir .stands anoUier called Urimir, the 
giants’drinking-hall,' N.'i-slrand is here also the al>ode of the 
wicked (CJ'H i. 201 ; of. ii. 027), 

The third reference describes the goddes.s flol as 
cast into Nillheim, with power over tlie tiine worlds, 
and sharing those abodes of gloom and hunger with 
tliose who die of .sickness or old age. ^^'arriors, on 
the other hand, go to the bli.ssful Valhalla {Oylf. 

§ 34, 30 tr.). Here tliere is m.* ethical distinction. 

The eschaU)lot;ioaI system set forth in V(dus|>a depend.s for its 
value on t))e views taken regarding that poem. Hugge’s hyiK)- 
thesis of its (leiiendence on Oirislian and classical sources Is 
hardly tenable [Stndier ovfr de nordiske Gude- 0 (/ fJeltesagns 
opriiuleLse, tr. by Ilrenner, Munich, iss'J). .More probable is the 
view taken hy joiisson (/)en oldnorsk^ og oldi.'^laniUk^ LUtera- 
tur» lludork, Copenhagen, 189-f, 11)01), that it is the product of 
a pagan poet u^iiig pagan mUhs, hut, while comhating Chris¬ 
tianity, unc()ns<.-ioas!y \sritiiig umb.-r Christian intiuences. The 
better minds among the pagan Norse may already have felt their 
way to such eschatological idea? a.s he sets forth. 

In the Elder Edda, VnftlLrudnis-indl and GHmnu- 
ladl {CPB i. 67, 7<>) describe Valhalla, and the 
former .^ays (d Nillhel ; ‘ hitlier die tlie men from 
Hel (a .second <leath).’ Thii>, }fel is not a place of 
punishment, though Nillliel may be. Nor is Hel 
deliuitely stated in tlie Elder ICd'da to be a place of 
gloom. Na-strand and Nillhel, places of punish¬ 
ment, may thus be identical, and it is not im¬ 
possible that the Younger Edda has confused Hel 
au<l Nillhel, wliile here and in the Volusjia (jliml6 
and tlie other halls of the righteous may be identical 
either with N^'ilhalla or with Hel, considered a.s a 
place of bli.ss. In Haider's Doom, Odin ride.s 
tlirough the under world along a road through 
gra.ss-grown plains to the mighty hall of Hel, and 
iind.s there the walLs decked with sliields, the 
benches strewn with mail-coats, and the mead 
.standing rearly brewed for tlie hero {CPB i. 182). 
Notliing is said of the gloom of Hel here, or in 
the story of Hermodlirs visit there to re.scue 
Haider, where lie crosses a river over a golden 
bridge {Gylf . § 49). Again, since men die from Hel 
to Nitlhel, it is obviou-s that the former is a better 
place than the latter. NiHhel i.s the Hel which is 
sill rounded by fog and gloom ; Hel itself therefore 
cannot be so surrounded. In Skirnirs-mdl^ Gerda 
is told that she will sufl’er misery within the 
Na-gates (corpse-gates), and will sit on Are’s perch 
looking longingly Hel-wards {CPB i. 114)—a pa.s.s- 
suggestive of Hel as a place oi bliss. In Sotm- 
torrek the poet describe.s his dead son as having 


entered ‘ the path of Bliss ’ and gone to * the City 
of the Bees-ship ’ {CPB i. 278-9), or to ‘ the world of 
the god.s ’ ((7o<t-heim). The reference.s are obscure, 
but may point to the usual abode of the dead or Hel. 

An examination of the passages referring to the 
Ash Yggdrasil and its roots is significant. In 
Crimnis mdl it is said that under one root dwells 
Hel, under a second the Frost-giants, under a third 
‘mennzkir rnenn ’ (mortal men, CPB i. 13). But 
ill Gy I faginning, § 15, one root is with tlie Asa, 
and there is Urd’s fountain ; one is oyer where 
Oinunnga-gap was, and there is Mimir’s sluing; 
the third is over Nillheim, and under it is the 
fountain Hvergelmir. By an obvious mi.sunder- 
standing, one root is placeil with the A.sa, i.c. in 
Heaven (cf. Simrock, 36). But, as all the roots are 
in the under world, this root may coriesjiond to 
that which Grimnis. places in Hel, and here in con¬ 
sequence is Uni’s fountain, guarded by the Norni, 
who sprinkle the tree with its holy water (U’y//*. § 16; 
cf. Volusiut, CPB i. 195), so that it may not wither 
or rot. Uid is po.ssibly the equivalent of the g^- 
dess Hel (Hyilberg, 308 ; Simrock, 340). The tliird 
root is in Nilllieim, the place of punishment; the 
.second, in (iinuiinga-gaj>, iiiiist be midway lietween 
the others. Beneath it is Mimir’s spring of mead, 
giving in.spiration, wisdom, and poetry. Mimir 
drinks it every day; from it Odin obtained 
\ i.sdom ; and with it the root is watcre<l {Gylf. § 15, 
IPB ii. 623). Here, too, must he jilaced Mimir’s 
or Hoddmimer’s Grove, where two human beings, 
Uff and Jufthrasir, are hiihlen away during the 
Monster-winter which precedes Kagnarok. Thev 
are fed on the dews whicli drip from ^'ggilrasif, 
produced from its being watered by Uni’s fountain. 
They alone survive the linal eatastrojihe, and from 
them a new generation will sjiring to re-people the 
renewed earth {Vafthr., CPB i. 67; Gylf. 15 53). 
Hence these, rather than men on the surface of the 
earth, maybe the ‘ mennzkir menn ’ dwelling under 
a root of the tree. Uif ami Lifthrasir, progenitors 
of the new race which is to people the new eartli, 
green and fair, whose fields increase with sowing,’ 
A’hile ‘ all sorrow.s sliall healed,’ must be pure 
and .sinless. But that forest-clad earth rising out of 
the deep may simply be Mimir’s grove, the hidden 
ami sinless parailise hitherto in the und( r world. 

Hel may thus mean tiie whole umler world, 
exclu.sive of Nillhel, and in tlii.s sen.se it apiH^,ar» 
by no means as a place of gloom. This is already 
luggested by the passages cited from the poems ; 
but when we aild to tliis the facts that in the 
under world are Mimir’s fountain of immortal mead, 
lis grove of sinle.ss beings, afterwards to be tlie 
glorious renewed earth, IJrd’s fountain beneath 
lie ever-green branches of the a.sh, its waters ‘so 
Holy that everything which comes into this spring 
hecome.s as white as the skin which lietb within and 
leaveth to the egg-shell ’ {Gylf. 16), and that the 
mil of Hel is decked for Balder’s coming and 
urnished with mead, the suggestion becomes well- 
uigli a certainty. 

To Urd’s well the gods ride over Bifrbst bridge 
,o a daily judgment {Gylf. § 15; cf. Grimnis., 
CPB i. 73). According to Gylf. they ride upwards 
from Asgard to Heaven; but as Asgard is in 
Heaven, and, as we have seen, Urd’s well is 
ntuated in the under world, they must ride down- 
ward.s. Thi.s Thingstcad is not that held in Asgard, 
and Ryilberg (p. 33011'.) has shown that the gods 
;ome down daily to judge the dead who arrive 
.here daily, amf appoint them their jilaces in 
Valhalla, in Hel, or in Nillhel. From definite 
statements, we know what crime.s were punished 
11 the other world—oll'ences against the gods and 
against kinsmen, murder, adultery, perjury. Thus 
among those who did not pass to Vallialla—those 
dying a natural or straw death, practiserg of the 
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peaceful arts of life, women and cliildren, all who 
nad pleased the gods, all who had been true to the 
tlaiins of kindred, all who had kept themselves 
free from those gross sins—must have been awarded 
the bliss of the under world. All such could, ‘ with 
a good will and witliout fear, await death,* know¬ 
ing that their course of life would ‘ do them good 
when they are dead ’ {Somitorrelc, CPB i. 280 ; of. 
i. 42, 279, ii. 628 ; Grjlf. [Loke] § 50, 52). To them 
were allotted the blissful regions of the under world 
—the ‘green realms of the gods’ {Hakoyiar-rndlf 
CPB i. 264 ; cf. Kydberg, 319), with their hidden 
grove, their holy fountains, their ‘ paths of bliss.’ 
Probably, too, they were given a draught which 
made them forget sorrows and gave them strengtli, 
composed of tlie liquids of those fountains, ancl 
drunk from the horn whence Mimir quailed the 
mead of his well {CPB i. 197 ; cf. the mead which 
awaits Balder, and the ‘costly draughts’ which 
the dead Helgi drinks, i. 143). The mysteriously 
engraved horn from which Grimhild makes Gudrun 
drink and forget her wrongs, may be a late reminis¬ 
cence of this draught of oblivion. The draught 
was composed from Urd’s strength, ice-cold sea 
water, and the liquor of the Son, and on the horn 
are engraved unreaped corn ears from ‘ the land of 
Hadding,’ the under worbl {CPB i. 34). See, for 
this section, Rydberg, 218 if. 

3 . Valhalla.—Though Valhalla maybe ‘simply 
a Wicking faith, lasting some three generations at 
most,’ ana opposed to the strong family affection of 
the Northern heathen {CPB i. Introd. ci, 421), yet 
it is also noted in old Teutonic belief, in the 
conception of dead warriors dwelling in Odin's 
mountain. Valhalla was one of the dwellings of 
Asgard, the heaven of the gods, situated in Glads- 
heimr ‘where the gold-bright Valhalla towers’ 
{Grimnut., CPB i. 70). To it all brave warriors 
iioped to go, though later tradition suggests that 
warriors who had committed ‘ nithing ’ actions or 
lived wickedly were excluded (Ry<lberg, 349). They 
were conducted thither by the Valkyries, who al.so 
waited upon them there. Valhalla was entirely a 
warrior’s paradise; its beatitude was not that of 
peace, but of war. I'here the deatl warriors dwelt 
with Odin, who welcomed them, ordering the 
benches to be got ready, the goblets pre^^iared, and 
the wine brought by the Valkyries {Eirnks-mdl, 
CPB i. 260). lOe.scriptions of Valhalla are foun^l 
in Grininis-imU and in the Younger Edda. It is 
raftered with spears, it is decked with shields, its 
benches are strewn with coats of mail. A wolf 
hangs before the western <loor, an eagle hovers 
over it. The goat lleiCtrun bites at the branches of 
the tree Learad (perhaps Yggdrasil), and from her 
teats runs mead which fills a vat every day, enough 
to satisfy all the warriors. The hart hikthirnir 
bites at the branches, and from her horns fall drops 
which form the rivers on earth. So great was 
Valhalla that it posses.sed five hundred and forty 
doors. Every liay the w^arriors, fully armed, issued 
from the gates to amuse themselves in combat with 
each other, returning to fea.st and drink heavenly 
mead from the cups presented to them by the 
Valkyries. They ate the flesh of the boar Sceh- 
rimni, which was sodden every day and became 
whole again at even. Beside Valhalla stood Vfn- 
gblf, the Hall of Friends, the abode of the goddesses. 
Grimm (ii. 820) points out that Vfngdlf is, in one 
poem, used synonymously w'ith Valhalla, while it 
18 also the name given in the Younger Edda {Gylf. 
§ 3) to the place where the good and right-minded 
shall dwell after death. With Odin is associated 
Freyja, whose dwelling is called Folk-vangr, and 
who chooses one half of the slain, Odin the other. 
Elsewhere, however, it is dead women wdio expect 
to join Freyja {Egils saga, ch. 78). With the god¬ 
dess Gefjon, who resembles Freyja, dwelt all who 


died virgins {Gylf. § 35; for Valhalla, cf. § 36, 
38 ff. ; Grimnis-rndl, Eiriks-mdl, and llakonar-mdl, 
CPB i. 70 fi'., 260, 262). 

4 . Elysium in folk-belief and saga.—The Glas- 

berg, or glass mountain, of Mdrvhen and poetry, 
which in Slavonic belief repre.sents an earlier con¬ 
ception of a mountain paradise, may be derived 
from Slavonic sources, or may be a misunderstand¬ 
ing of Gladsheim, but it may also be a purely 
Teutonic belief, since the Norse inn, ‘glass 

heaven,’ is a paradise to wMiich heroes ride (Grimm, 
ii. 8 ‘ 20 ), and the mountain abode of the dead has 
already been met with. Beautiful subterranean 
meadow'.s, reached through a well where Frau 
Holle dw'ells, also occur in Man-hen, and are 
associateil mainly with elves and kindred beings. 
Popular belief describes souls of the dying flutter¬ 
ing as butterflies or birds in these meadows 
(Grimm, ii. 829). These are doubtless reminis¬ 
cences of the under world place of the dead, and 
with them may be compared the Rosengarten of 
medijcval poetry, now’ churchyards, now' a kind of 

aradise. A senes of more elaborate tales, analyzed 

y Rydberg, are certainly reminiscent of earlier 
pagan belief, and preserve many of the aspects of 
the under world already met with. In these travel¬ 
lers set out to seek dddinsakr or Jor(t lifanda 
manna, the Laml of Living Men, situated in one 
tale in the east, but more usually in the north, and 
apparently underground. 

The.se tales in their present form belong to the 
period between the 12th and 14th cent., and are 
mainly found in Saxo and in the saga.s. Gudmund 
i.s ruler of the Glittering Plains, situated in the 
north or Jotiinheim ; he and his men are heathen, 
and of a vast age. After his death ^he was w’or- 
shi])ped by his people as a god. OdAinsakr is 
situatc<l in his lan<i, and is ‘so healthy that sick¬ 
ness and age depart, and no one ever dies there* 
{Hervararsoga, Rydberg, 210-11). 

(а) In the Flatey-book (14th cent.)Helg:eThore8on i8de8crll)ed 
as Journeying to the north, where, lost in a forest, he met twelve 
maidens, one of them being Oudiuund's daughter, Ingeborg. 
With them he stayed three days, and on leaving was given chests 
of gold and silver. Next Yule night he was carried from his home 
by two men, re-appearing a year later with them. The strangers 
gave king Olaf two golden horns as a gift from Qudmund. They 
were filled with wine and given to the strangers to drink, ths 
wine having been previously blessed by a bishop. The heathen 
messengers cast the horns away, and disappeared with Helge 
amidst great confusion. One year later Helge re-appeared with 
his eyes plucked out. He had spent many days happily In 
Qudmund’s realm, but king Olaf’s prayers had made it impossible 
for Gudmund and Ingeborg to keep him. The latter plucked his 
eyes out, lest any mortal maiden should fall in love with him 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, London, 1894, Introd. 
Ixviii; Rydberg, 210). 

(б) Saxo relates that king Gorm set out to seek a mysterious 
treasure land in the north ruled by king Geirrod in the under 
world. After passing through many dangers, they were met by 
Geirrdd’s brother Gudmund, who led them along a river till they 
reached a golden bridge. This he warned them not to cross, os 
the region Deyond was not open to mortals. Continuing up the 
river, they reached Gudmund’s hall, where, warned by their 
pilot Thorkill, they refused to touch food or drink lest their 
memory should be lost, and they should have to remain with 
Oudmund's people for ever. Gorm also refused Gudmund’s 
daughter in marriage. But four of his men fell victims to the 
charms of the women of this land, and became imbeciles. Gorm 
also refused the delicious fruits of Oudmund’s garden. The 
party were now comiucted across the river, and reached Geirrdd’s 
realm, a foul and evil place, full of miserable folk, some of them 
puni8he<l by Thor. Finally, they reached a place where they saw 
cisterns of mead, a vast decorate<l horn, and other treasures. 
Some of the party seized these treasures, which changed to 
swords and 8er])ent8 and slew them. In another pl^e, other 
treasures, including a rich mantle, were seen. Thorkill himself 
seized the mantle, when the nlace rang with shrieks, and the 
party was attacked by its inhabitants. Only twenty of them re¬ 
turned to the river and to Gudmund, who vainly tempted them 
to remain with him. ’They finally returned home in safety (Saxo, 
844 ff. ; Rydberg, 212). 

(c) Saxo has also preserved the story of king Hadding. One 
winter’s day he saw a woman rise out of the ground, with fresh 
herbs in her lap. Hadding desired to know where such plants 
could grow in winter. Wrapping him in her mantle, she drew 
him underground, through a region of fog and dark ness, till they 
reached a river where spears and weapons were tossed about. 
On one side of it they met some noble things, clad in rich robea 
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I'assing them, they reached a iunny region (the Glittering 
Plains), whence the woman had obtained the flowers. On the 
other side of the river, w hich was crosseti by a bridge, were seen 
the souls of dea<i w arriors i>Iaying at battle. Finally, they canie 
to a mysterious nlace, surrounded by an im|)assable wall. This 
was the land of life. The woman wrung the neck of a binl and 
threw it over the wall, when it was at once restored to life (Saxo, 
37 ; Rydberg, ‘2Ui). 

(li) A saga in Flatey-b 09 k tells of king Erik, who with a large 
company set out to seek Od.'iinsjikr in the far east. They finally 
reached a river, with a bridge gviarded by a dragon. Erik and 
one of his men rushed at the dragon, and were swallow-ed l)y it. 
But they found themselves in a beautiful flowery plain, with 
rivers of honey, and full of sunlight. They travelled through, 
finding no inhaihtantjs, and reached a tower suspemied in the 
air, with a ladder leading up to it. They euteretl the tower, and 
found in it a room carjveted with velvet, a table with rich footl in 
gold and jiilx cr dishes, and two beds. tVinvinced that they had 
reached Odainsakr, they ate and drank and slept. During his 
sleep^Enk was visited in his guardian angel, who told him this 
was Dd niisakr, or Jorft lifuiida manna. Tliis region lay near the 
Christian paradise which was so glorious that, compare<l with 
it, Odainsakr seemed a desert. Here they were permille<l to 
remain six days, and then they returned home. 

Late a» tliese stories are, they are yet so near to 
the pagan ap^e of the nortli tliat, in spite of possible 
classical literary and Christian intluenees^ they 
preserve much of the earlier eschatolocry. OdAin- 
sakr is clearly ditierentiated from the Christian 
paradise, uhile Gudmund and his i)eo]>leare [la^^an. 
The river with its golden bridge has already lieen 
met witli in tlie pagan descriptions of the nmier 
world, and in these tales its further side seems to 
be tenanted by the souls of tlie dead, while in the j 
Hadding story the dead warriors lighting suggest I 
a remini^cfuice of Valhalla. The evil region in the < 
story of Gorm may rellect the tortures of Nil!he), ' 
while the jdaoe with its cistern.s of mead, the richly 
deeorated horn,and the treaMires, are remirdseentof 
the Eddaicdescriptions of the blissful underworld, j 
Hj’dberg (228 11 .) al.so identilie.s (Judmund with: 
Mimir, and shows reasons for believing that cVlAin- j 
sakr, within the (Jlittering Tlains, the mysterious j 
walled place in the Hadding story, and tlie tower I 
in the ICrik .'^aga with its two beds, are the eriuiva- | 
lents of Mimir's grove, where Lif and Lifthasir, 
jirogcinitors of the new race of men, are preserve<I. 
To them would appropriately belong the title 
‘ living men,’and to tlicir hidden grove that oiJordt 
lifanda manna. ‘ In Gudmund’H domain there is 
a splendid grove, an enclosed nlace, from which 
weaknes.scs, age, and deatli are hanishet!—a Cara* 
di.se of the peculiar kind that i.s not intended for 
the souls of the dead, but for certain lifandi m.enn^ 
yet is inaccessible to people in general. In the 
myth concerning Mimir we also tind such a grove’ 
(Kytlbcrg, 231). TIius, while thi.s Elysian laml of 
<iiidmund’s, with its deathless UdAin.sakr, is one 
of beauty arul joy, to whic^h daring mortals may 
penetrate and receive a welcome, it is closely con 
nected with the realms of the dead—Hel, Valhalla, 
and Nillhel, - unliketheCeltic Elysium. Unlike the 
latter, too, it i.s not a land of the gods, but of a 
giant race, and is associated with Jdtunheim ; it U 
not an island Ely.sium, but a northern and sub¬ 
terranean one (cf. Nutt and Meyer, Voyage of 
Bran, 1895, i. 308 ; Hlest, Abode of the [Celtic]). 
The idea that the food of tliis region is dangerous 
to mortahs corresponds with the universal belief 
that to eat tlie food of the dead or of fairies is 
dangerous. 

5 . The divine Elysium.—In the Golden Age of 
the gods, before they lost their happy state throufj^h 
the Vitan maids from Jotunheini, they dwelt in 
Idavollr, where they raised high places and 
temples, setting forges, fasliioning treasures, shap¬ 
ing tongs, and making tools. ‘ Tliey played at 
tables in the court and were happy, they lacked 
not gold’ {Voluspa, CPB i. 194). But after the 
restoration they dwell in Idavollr once more, 
and it is said to l>e ‘ where Asgard was before * 
iV6lu.ypa, ib. i. 201 ; Gy If. § 53). 

See also State op the Dead (Teutonic). 


Litkraturk.— G. W. Daseiit. Tfie Frotg or Younger Kdda, 
Stockholm, 1842; Vigfusson and Powell, Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, Oxford, 188S; Grimm, Teutonia Mythology, London, 
1883, chs. 26-27; Simrock, Handbuch der deutgehen Mythalogie, 
Bonn, 1887; K. Miillenhoff, Deutgche Alterstutngkunde, Borlin, 
vol. V. (1883, ISH'i]: V. Rydberg, Teutonic Mythology, tr. by 
R. Anderson, London, 1881) ; de la Saussaye, Religion of tfCt 
Ancient Teuton, Boston, 1902. J. A, MacCULLOCH. 

BLINDNESS. — i. Definitions. — ‘ Blindness ’ 
signifies inability to see, or absence of the sense of 
sight; hence, figuratively, want of discernment, 
or defective intellectual, moral, or spiritual sight. 
* Word-blindness ’ is an acquired coiufition in wldcli 
a person loses the power of reading written or 
printed words, although he can see objects ; lima 
the letters on a printed page can lie seen hut are 
not recognized. ‘ Mintl-blindnes.s ’ is an acquired 
coiulition in which ohjecds <‘an be seen, but fail to 
be recognized by tlie sense of sight. ‘ Half-blind- 
ne.s.s ’ is a condition in which there is lo-ss of one- 
half of the field of vision of one eye, or more com¬ 
monly of both eyes. 

2. Causes of blindness.—Blindne.ss may be due 
to lesions of the eye, of the conduding path from 
the retina to the brain, or of the brain itself. 

(1) The eyes. —Blindnes.s may re.sult from a lose 
of transparen<*y of the cornea (nebula, lencoma), 
of the lens (cataract), of the vitreou.s humour; 
from efiusion of blood or pus into the anterior or 
Posterior chambers; from occlusion of the pu[)il ; 
rom various aflections of the choroid and retina ; 

from change.s following increa.sed intra - ocular 
tension (glaucoma). I)e.structive inflammation of 
one eye, such as often follows injury, is a}»t to be 
followed by a .similar inflammation of the other 
eye (sympathetic inllammation). Oj)hthaImia neo¬ 
natorum, an infectious inflammation coritracteci 
during birth, is the chief cause of blindness in 
early cliildhood. 

(2) The condarting paths. — Inflammation of the 
optic nerve (optic neuritis) i.s an important cause 
of blindness. It commonly ends in atrophy (white 
atrophy) of the optic disc or beginning of the nerve 
within the eye. Grey atrophy of the disc, also 
a cau.se of blindness, is a primary degenerative 
condition, not resulting from inflammation. 

The optic nerves i)a8n back from the eyes and meet at the 
optic (^hioRina, at the liase of the brain, where a re-arrangement 
of their lilires Uikes plare in such a way that the flbres from the 
outer half of each retina pass into the optic tract of the same 
side, while the fibres from the inner half of eai'h retina pass 
Into the optic tract of the opjxxsite side. The result of this is 
that, while a lesion destroying the continuity of one ojnic nerve 
causes total blindness of the corresjKinding eye, a lesiun of one 
optic tract reHuIts in blindness of the corresponding half of ea<ih 
retina. Thus destruction of the right optic tract causes blind¬ 
ness of the outer (right) half of the right retina, and of the 
inner (right) half of the left retina. Bllmlness of the right half 
of each retina results in blindness of the left half of the field of 
vision, an«l this condition is called left-sided half-blindneM or 
hemianopsia. 

(3) The brain .—The fibres of the optic tract pass 
into the occipital lobe of the brain, and destruction 
of the visual centre in either occijiitHl lobe ^fioduces 
hemiano^isia just as in the case of the optic tract. 
Destruction of both visual centres would cause 
double hemianopsia, that is to say, complete blind¬ 
ness. Lesions of the left occipital lobe, but not of 
the right, may also be attended, according to their 
extent, by ‘ word-blindness,’ or ‘ mind-blindness ’— 
conditions wliich have already been defined. This 
dillercnce between the ell’ect of lesions of the left 
and of the right side of the brain is simply an 
example of the general fact that all the speech 
functions (speaking, readin^^ writing) have their 
special centres in the left side of the brain only. 
Apart from afi’ections of the special centres for 
vision, gross lesions in any part of the brain may 
cau.se blindness by setting up optic neuritis. 

3. Statistics of blindness.—The proportion of 
blind among the general population is much greater 
in tropical than in temperate regions. In temper- 
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ate rerions generally the proportion is about 1 in 
1000. In civilized countries the proportion of blind 
shows a steady decrease in recent years. Thus in 
the United Kingdom in 1851, 1 person was blind 
In every 979. The proportion has now fallen to 
1 in 1285. Owing to occupation there are more 
males than females afllicted with blindness. 

The following statistics are taken from the 
census tables oi 1901, and refer to England and 
Wales: 




Males. 

Females. 

Persons . . , . 

82,607,843 

16,728,013 

16,779,230 

Blind . . . . 

2.6,317 

13,136 

12,181 

„ (1891) . 

‘2.3,407 

12,281 

11,186 

Blind from childhood . 

4,021 

2,408 

2,1.63 

„ (1891) . 

Blind, Deaf and Dumb . 

4,00.6 

2,194 

1,811 

68 

36 

2‘2 

Blind atid Dumb . 

23 

14 

9 

Blind and Deaf 

889 

144 

245 


4 - Psychology of the blind.—In comnaring the 
blind with normal individuals, it must oe remem- 
bereil that the great majority of the blind lost 
their sight in aclult life. In such persons we are 
not likely to find any special mental peculiarities, 
beyond their i)ersonal rt'acliona to their misfortune. 
It is quite oillerent when sight is lost in e.arly 
childhood. The whole course of mental develop¬ 
ment must be profoundly modilied in cases where 
the acquisition of knowledge, the training of the 
intelhict, and the formation of tastes ana habits 
must jiroceed without the faculty of vision playing 
anv part in the proce.s.s. 

rerhaps one of the earliest peculiarities to be 
noticed in blind children is a tendency to bodily 
inaction. The blind child is often content to sit 
quite still for considerable periods of time, at an 
age when a normal child would not be still for an 
in.stant. The games of blind children are often 
lacking in animation. Of course there are many 
individual exceptions to this statement, but a 
tendency to inaction is general, and seems to be 
most marked in those whose blindness is total, so 
that the sense even of light is lacking. This 
.sluggishness of body is usually ascribed to the 
absence of the stimulating ell'cct of light. There 
is no doubt that light is a very pow'eriul stimulus 
to the nervous system, and children who spend 
much time in imperfectly-lighted rooms are usually 
languid and feeble. Another factor in the case, 
however, may be the natural tendency of the 
guardians of a blind child to restrict its move¬ 
ments and anticii)ate its wants in case of its 
meeting with some injury if left to itself. 

'I'his tendency to muscular repose doubtless reacts 
upon the mental state. As an aimnymous writer 
on this subject expres.ses it, the blind, as a class, 
are * seldom characterized by that rapidity and 
intensity of mental action, that keenness of pene¬ 
tration, which pierces at once to the very heart of 
a matter,—that invida vis animi which is the 
characteristic of the highest genius. Their intel¬ 
lects are in general cautious, calm, deliberative, 
slow, distinguished rather by soundness than by 
brilliancy. . . . The fact that their attachments 
are generally of a calm and equable kind, formed 
on judgment and “right reason ” rather than upon 
those inexplicable attraction.^ which so often bind 
others together ; the infrequency with which they 
seem to give way to strong impulses of att’ection, 
and a certain want of geniality and expansiveness 
which has often been noted in them,—may also, 
no doubt, in fact be attributed to the same 
cause ’ (National lieview^ 1860, p. 92). 

The blind depend u[»on the sense of touch to so 
large an extent for their knowledge of the outer 
world, that tactile sensibility becomes developed 
by constant practice to a very high degree of 
acuteness, ami many astonishing things are related 
of the discriminative ability of some blind folks. 
Blind people have been able to play cards by 


means of small marks upon the cards which they 
were able to di.stingui.sh, but which escaped the 
eye and touch of those who saw. The sensibility 
of the fingers is greatly improved by practice, an<l 
blind people often take special care to keep the 
epidermis of the finger tips soft in order that their 
delicate susceptibility may be preserved. The lips 
and tip of the tongue, naturally more sensitive 
than the lingers, are often made use of by blind 
persons in cases where the lingers are unable to 
perceive sufliciently clearly. The skin of the face 
often becomes very sensitive to the proximity of 
solid bodies, anti the tympanic membranes are 
credited with the power of rendering percejitible 
vibrations of the atmosphere too slight to be recog¬ 
nized as sound. 

Mr. W. Hanks I^vy, a blind writer, ffives au iuterestinjf 
account of his own power of ret o<,oii/,in;^ neij{hbourii)g objects. 

* Whether within a house or in the open air,’ he says, ‘whether 
walking? or staiulin^r still, I can tell, althou;^h quite blind, 
whether 1 am ojtjtosiie an object, and can perceive whether it 
be tall or short, slender or bulky. I can also detect whether it 
be a solitary oliject or a continuong fence ; whether it be a close 
fence or composed of open rails ; and often whether it be a 
wooden fence, a brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedpe. I 
cannot usually perceive objects if much lower than my shoulder, 
but sometimes very low objects can be detected. . . . The only 
part of my body possessinp this power is my face ; this 1 have 
ascertained by suitable experiments. Stopping my ears does 
not interfere with it, but covering my face with a thick veil 
destroys it altogether’ (Ulhidtiess and the Blind, London, 1872). 

Some writers on the blind make the curious 
a.s.sertion that they have no sense of space, that 
they live only in time, that their little world is 
circum.scribed by the narrow circle which they can 
.span with their own arms. Thi.s assertion, how¬ 
ever, 8eem.s to be altogether preposterous, and is 
.sufliciently refuted by the facts quoted above from 
Mr. Levy. The delight blind people often take in 
travelling, especially with a companion who can 
describe the scenery passed by, is also opposed to the 
idea. Blind men may even enjoy mountaineering, 
and a blind man who had been to the top of Mont 
Blanc Avrote to the papers recently stating that 
no one could have enjoyed the view more than he 
had done. There is no doubt, of course, that a 
blind man’s coneef)tion of space must diller greatly 
from our own, but a conception of .^pace derived 
from touch, from movement, and from sound, he 
certainly has. 

Sounds, also, cannot fail to play an important 
part in giving to the blind a sense of the beyond ; 
and where we tliink of an object getting smaller 
as it rece<les in the distance, a blind man would 
think of tlie modilication prod\iced by distance in 
the sound. When a blind man is out walking, 
the variations and mutation.s of familiar sounds 
constitute a source of interest and pleasure. The 
di.stance of objects can often be gaugetl witli 
wonderful Etccuracy, and a ca.se is quoted of a blind 
gentleman who could |)ractise archery with con¬ 
siderable exj)ertne8.s, his aim l>eing directed by a 
bell placed behind the target. 

Conversation is naturally a source of great 
pleii-sure to the blind, and, indeed, it means even 
more to them than to us, because they l ely upon 
their auditory iinpressiuns to furnish that com- 
iiieiitary upon the speaker’s words which we find 
in the play of expression. It is a curious trait in 
the blind that they .seem to take a special pleasure 
in de.scriptions of the visual appearance of things. 
In their conversation they make much use of visual 
imagery, and always speak of going to see places 
and things. No doubt the impressions from which 
they are necessarily for ever shut out have for 
that very reason a special attraction. A well- 
knoAvn teacher of the blind tells the writer that 
there is no subject in which his pupils manifest 
greater interest than the study of optics. 

The general characteristic of the mind of the 
blind is rather curiously described as synthetical 
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by some writers, and ^ analytical by others. 
\V. Jftrnos, writes {Pnnc, oj Psijch. ii. -03). 

‘The hlind man’s construction of real sjMice differs from that 
of the seeing man most obviously in the larj^er part which 
synthesis nlavs in it, and the relative suhordination of analysis 
The seeinc hahv's eyes take in the whole rwm at once, and 
discriminative attention must arise in l>im before single objects 
are visuallv discerned. The blind child, on the contrary, imist 
form his inental image of the room by Uie addition, piece to 
piece, of parts which he learns to know suctte.ssiyelv.’ 

On the other hand, M. Dufau speaks of the mind of the blind 
as characteristically analytical. If we compare the manner in 
vhich the seeing and the blind acquire a knowledge of some 
sbject, for example, a pl.'int, we find that the foriner ‘ca.stsa 
glance iqKm it, envelops it with a look, and his task is done ; he 
has a general idea of it with which he generally contents him- 
self, because it is sulhcient to enable him to recognize and to 
name tlie object. The blind man, on the contrary. Is obliged 
to examine, to touch with the utmost care, the stalk, the 
branches, the leaves; to ac<|uire, in short, a complete and 
detailed idea of tlie plant, without which it would be iiiqioasible 
for liim to distingui.sh it from others. Thus it is that necessity 
makes analysis a habit to him, which retards his acquisition of 
knowledge, but at the same time renders it more jxisitive and 
more certain ’ (Dufau, Des Aveugles, 1850, p. 43). 


AJthoiigli these two descriptions at first appear 
somewhat opposed to each otlier, it is obvious 
enough on consideration that Inith are true so far as 
they go. In building up his conception of the world 
alK:>ut him, the blind man must analyze, and, having 
analyzed, he must put together. Tiie two processes 
are carried out by him much more carefully and 
systematically than by the seeing, and the results 
are carefully poiulered. It is doubtless owing to 


in.stitiition for the blind was found^, the Hospice 
des Quinze Vingts, wherein St. Louis IX. provided 
for the needs of tliree hundred knights who had 
lost tlieir eyesight in the Cru.sades. 

The first idea of educating the blind by means of 
the sense of touch appears to have originated with 
Valentein Haiiy, a native of Picardy, about the 
year 1783. Haiiy*8 first pupil was a blind beggar, 
whom he paid to receive instruction. Tlie prac¬ 
ticability of teaching the blind to read from raised 
cliaracters having been proved, public interest was 
aroused, and Haiiy was able in 1785 to found the 
first ‘School for the Young Blind.’ Haiiy after¬ 
wards visited St. Petersburg, at the invitation of 
the Government, to superintend the establishiiienf 
in that city of a similar institution. The Liverpool 
School for the Blind was founded in 1791, and was 
followed two years later by the Edinburgh Blind 
Asylum, whicn became one of the most successful 
8ch(K)ls of the kind in the world. The success of 
these schfxils has led to the multiplication of such 
in.stitutions all over the civilized world. The in¬ 
struction given in most of them is of a mixed 
character, the pujiils being taught to read from 
raiseil charairters, ami receiving lessons in the usual 
school subjects, w Idle their future is kept in view, 
and instruction i.s provided in ditterent trades, 
whereby they may maintain themselves in after 
life. A few schools provide an education of a more 


this natural tendency to analy.sis and re-construc¬ 
tion that the blind owe their wonderful power of 
observation, and to the same tendency we may 
trace the fact that science seems to attract the edu¬ 
cated blind much more strongly than imaginative 
literature or poetry. 

Cases of blind persons recovering their sight in 
adult life are not numerous, and sucli as are known 
have naturally attracted a goml deal of interest. 
This interest has to a great extent centreil around 
what is known a.s Molyneux’ problem. This was 
as follows: 

* Suppose A mail born blind, and now adult, and taught by 
hia louc’h to distinguish between a cube and a sphere, ... so as 
to tell, when he felt one and the other, which is the cube, which 
the .sphere. Suppo.se then the cube and sfihere place<l on a table, 
and the blind man he made to see ; <pu‘ry, whether by his sight, 
before he touchetl them, he could distinguish and tell which 
is the globe, whi(!h the cube?’ (see lyocke, Hsmp, ii. ix. 8). 

To this query Moluieux himself answereii in the negative, and 
Locke agreed with him. A contrary opinion was expressed by 
Dr. Franz and Sir W. Hamilton, and the former had an oppor- 
tunit) not long afterward.s of testing the soundness of his views. 
His patient when 0 }>erated on was seventeen years of age, and 
he was familiar with geometri^'al figures. When some of the 
early confusion following the ojjeration had passed off, he was 
shown a vertical and a horizontal line, and these he was able to 
naine correctly ; but on being askiMl to point out which was the 
horizontal line, he indicated the wrong one, afterwards correct¬ 
ing himself. This error evidently means that no association 
had yet been found between the senses of sight and touch. He 
was next shown an outline of a square, 6 inches in diameter, 
within which was a circle, and within this a triangle. He was 
asked to describe these figures, and after careful examination, 
he 8ucc.eeded in doing so correctly. 

A recent case of tbe same kind has been described by Dr. 
A. Maitland Hamsay of Glasgow, This was a young man of 
thirty, totally blind from birth, but able to distingui.sh day from 
night. For some days after the ojieration of removal of the 
lenses the patient apjieared quite dazed^ and could not realize 
that he was seeing. The size of everything in the ward seemed 
very much exaggerated, and on that account he bad great 
difficulty in interpreting what he saw. W'hen asked to dis¬ 
tinguish between a hall and a brick, he looked at them atten¬ 
tively for a considerable time, his hands meanwhile moving 
nervously, as if he were trying to translate what he saw, by 
(ymiparing it with an imaginary tactile impression, and then he 
named both correctly. He explained that he was so much in 
the habit of handling obiects that he had come to have a 
'notion in his mind ’ regarding the form of things. 

S» The education and care of the blind.—The 

Jewi.sli code contains special lieneficent enactments 
regardin}^ blind persons; such as, ‘Thou shall not 
. . . put a stumblingblock before the blind,but thou 
shall fear thy God ’ (Lv 19^^). The idea, however, 
of making the care of the blind a public charge is 
quite modern, although as long ago as 1265 one 


special kind, such as the Normal College and 
Academy for Music. 

The niethoil of teaching the blind to read has 
had an interesting evolution. Haiiy originally 
made use of the script form of the Roman letter. 
Mib^eqiientiy quite a number of forms of embossed 
ype were introduced. The first of these was 
irought forward by James Gall, of Edinburgh, in 
1827. He made use of the Roman letter, but for 
.‘ase of recognition, all the curves were changed to 
angles. In this type there was [luhlislied in 1834 
die Gospel of 8t. John. The first Gospel was 
printed in raised type for the blind. Other modi- 
lications of the Roman letter were introduced by 
Howe, Alston, and Fry. Various stenographic and 
plionetic systems were also brought forward, but 
were discarded on the ground that tliey did not 
:;each correct spelling. 

To get over the dilficulty sometimes experienced 
n pa.ssin)' from one line to tlie next, Frere intro- 
luced his ingenious return line. The finger travels 
along one line from left to right and is then guided 
by an embossed curve to the line lielow, which is 
rea<l from right to left. On this lower line the 
liaracters are printed in the reverse way, in order 
hat tlie finger, moving in the reverse direction, 
nay meet them in the same order as when reading 
rora left to right. 

Moon’s type, which became very popular, is a 
modification of tlie Roman character, out arbitrary 
i^ns are also made u.se of. Frere’s return line is 
Luopted, but the characters are not reversed in the 
eturn lines. Moon’s type is still made use of to 
;ome extent, and the Gospel which blind men may 
be seen reading in the streets is commonly printed 
in it. It has, however, two great drawbacks. 
Books printed in this type are very expensive; 
and they are very bulky. A single Gospel, for 
ixample, fills a large volume. 

This multiplicity of types was naturally attended 
ly many inconveniences. A blind man who learned 
to read one type could not read books published in 
anotlier, and a book printed in any of tne embos.sed 
types could obtain a circulation only among the 
blind who were acquainted with that type. Ao- 
jonlingly, a nuniljer of gentlemen founded The 
British and Foteign Blind Association, and set 
themselves to find and bring into general use the 
type best adapted to the neeas of the blind. Thia 
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they found in none of the varieties to which we I 
have referred. Tlieir researches resulted in the ] 
introduction into England in 1868 of a tyi>e 
which had been invented by a blind Frenchman , 
forty years before. This tyoe, which is now in | 
general use, is called the Braille, after Louis Braille, 
its inventor. The advantages claimed for it are: 
that the letters are easily recognized ; that they can 
be written by the blind themselves in sucli a way 
as to be Iegu>Ie to themselves or other peoj)le who 
know the characters ; that books can be printeil in 
niuch smaller bulk and at a much smaller cost than 
in the case of other ty])es for the blind. 

The principle of the Braille system is very simple. 
The letters are formed of raised dots of which the 
maximum number is six, arranged in three pairs 

placed one above another— • • Any of these dots 

may be omitted, the letters of the alphabet, punc¬ 
tuation marks, and a nuniber of other signs being 
formed by one, two, three or more of the dots 
variously arranged, as may be seen in the alphabet 
printed below. It will be noticed that neither of 


Mr. J. W. M'Laren, of Edinburgh, recently Invented a 
method whereby the printing of books in Braille type is 
greatly simplified, and the cost vastly reduced. The Braille 
Printing and Publishing Co., St. Giles Street, Edinburgh, was 
founded to print books by this new method, and for some time 
a magazine for the blind, the BrailU Weekly, was published 
every Satur<lay at the price of one penny. Dr. John Brown’s 
famous smry, Rab and hi^i Friendg, printed by the new method, 
was isBueti at the price of Hixpence. The story occupies fifty-two 
quarto pages. As books of this class naturally depend upon 
a very limited public for circulation, it would be a good thing 
if some central publishing .company could not only stock all 
the books printed by this method, but control the class of books 
to be published, and prevent overlapping and the same book 
being printed by different people. 

VVTitiiig in Braille characters is carried out by 
means of a writing frame. The paper is covered 
with a piece of brass containing a double row of 
oblong perforations. By means of a stylus, each 
letter is impres.sed upon the paper through one of 
the perforations. To read the writing the paper 
must be reversed, when the depressions produced 
by the stylms will be felt by the finger as raised 
dots. 

When the blind wish to write so as to be read 
by the seeing, they may use a pencil and a guiding 
frame. Some blind persons who lost their .-^ight in 


The Braille Alphabet and some Contractions, 

(The large dots represent the rai.se<l p(dnt.s of the Braille letters). 
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D 

E 

F 

G 

il 

I 
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hut 

Christ 


every 

from 

0o<l 

have 


Jesus 
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Lord 
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very 
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ah 

th 

wh 

ed 

er 

on 

ow 

w 

child 

almtl 
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• • 
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• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


the two dots constituting the lowest pair is present 
in any of the characters of the upper line ; each of 
the ciiaracters of the second line resemble.s the 
character immediately above it, plus one of Uio 
lowest dots ; while the characters of the third line 
difl’er from those above only in the presence of 
l>oth dots of the lowest pair. This arrangement 
obviously greatly reduces the difficulty of learning 
the symbols. 

The Braille characters have also been adopted 
for the printing of music, so that a blind musician 
can learn a new piece of music by following the 
score with one hand while he plays the keys with 
the other. 

A large number of sUndard works have now 
been published in the Braille type, and are sold at 
a moderate price. At the Edinburgh School for 
the Blind, a monthly magazine, Hora Jucunda, 
has been published since 1893. It was started and 
edited by Mr. W. H. Illing^vorth, a former hpd- 
master of the school. Each numl^r contains sixty 
large pages of interesting and aniusing matter, and 
a piece of music; and the ^)rice is one shilling. 
Tlie British and Foreign Blind Association also 
publishes magazines in Braille. 


adult life have become very expert at this kind of 
writing, hut for those who have been blind from 
childhood there is no doubt that the best plan is to 
use a typewriter. Here the expense may be an 
objection, but this has been got over by Mr. Illing¬ 
worth, who recommends for the purpose a cheap 
form of typewriter which costs only aifew shillings. 
In this instrument the rubber type projects from 
the under surface of a revolving disc, and, by placing 
on the upper surface above each letter the corre¬ 
sponding character in Braille, the blind pupil can 
easily find the letter he needs, bring it into place, 
and print it on the paper. It will he noticed that, 
by u.sing a typewriter, the blind scribe actually 
writes in a character with which he may not be 
acquainted, and is thus saved the trouble of learn¬ 
ing two totally distinct alphabets. It is curious to 
recall the fact that the Braille type was violently 
opi'txscii on the ground that the letters w'ere entirely 
arbitrary symbols, as if the characters of the Roman 
or Greek alphabets were anything else. Obviously, 
it is no more confusing for the blind to call a couple 
of dots the letter 6 than it is for the French to call 
a cabbage a chou. 

Arithmetic is taught to the blind by means of a 
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tablet containing rows of octagonal holes. A peg 
can be placed in any of these holes, in eight possil)le 
positions representing tlie numbers 1 to 8 ; to obtain 
9 and 0, the peg is inverted and placed in positions 
1 and 2. The two ends of tlie peg, of course, dill'er 
so as to be readily recognizable by touch. 

A soniewliat similar device is made use of for 
teaching algebra. Raised maps are used for geo¬ 
graphy, and models and natural objects are freely 
used for class purposes. 

6. The care of young blind children.—When 
sight is lost in early clulahood, a good deal can be 
done by judicious foresight to assist tlie teacher, 
when the cliild is old enough to go to school. 
Teachers of the blind complain that, when children 
come to them, they do not know how to use their 
hands ; that they are lacking in conhdence, and 
can do nothing for themselves; that their muscles 
are soft and weak ; and that, in short, a great ileal 
of time has to be given to exercises and gymnastics 
intended to train the muscles and the sense of 
touch before education, in the school sense, can be 
started. These faults depend very largely on the 
fact that the child’s relatives, not unnaturally, 
have done everything for him. They have dresseil 
him, washed him, and fed him. '^They have led 
him from place to place. They have [lerhaos 
never thought of givin^^ him to 3 ’s to play witli. 
They have prevented him from going about by 
himself, for fear of accident.s. In sume cases they 
have even kept the cliild in lied for years, or taken 
him about only in a iieramhulator, in case he might 
hurt liimself. Sucli treatment, although kindly 
meant, is really cruel to the child, Tlie projier 
course of procedure is quite the opposite. The 
proper method of dealing witli a young child wlio 
IS blind may be exjiressed in a sentence: Treat 
Aim exactly as if he could see. The chihi should 
have toys to play with as soon as lie can grasp. 
When he can creep about, he should he allowed to 
do so. fie shoultl he expectetl and encouraged to 
walk as soon as other infants. As soon as lie can 
move alKJUt, he should be allowed to explore the 
room for liirnself, and discover the properties of 
the furniture it contains. While care should, of 
course, l>e taken to prevent any serious accident 
(dangerou.s place.s such as stairs or fires being 
guarded), obstacles should not be taken out of the 
child’s, way, nor should he be warned if he is going 
to Avalk against .something. No doubt, it is very 
dilhcult for any kindly person to see a blind cliild 
in the act of walking against a chair, without 
quickly stojiping him or snatching the cliair out 
of his way ; hut if the child is ever to gain confi¬ 
dence, ana to he able to walk alxiut freely without 
fear of running into walls and lamp-posts, he must 
learn by hard experience in his nursery days. So, 
also, as the child gets older, he shoulu he encour¬ 
aged to feed himself; to undress, and later to dress 
himself ; to fold his clotlies, and put them away ; 
to put his toys away when he has finished playing 
with them, and to /etch them for liimself when ho 
wants them. He should he taught to use his liand.s 
iu every ])o.ssihle way. Many of the kindergarten 
occupations are useful for tnis purjiose, and the 
sorting and threading of beails is valuable a.s afford¬ 
ing a training in sensitiveness to the finger tips. 
The handling of small lieads is a useful preparation 
for the later study of Braille, 
y. Advice to those likely to lose their sight - 

hen blindness occur.s from disea.se in later years, 
the loss of sight is usually gradual, and, afteV it is 
known that ultimate blindness is inevitable, montli.s, 
or even year.s, may elapse during which some sight 
remains. Iversons so affected .should be advised 
to set about training their otlier sense.s, and 
especially the .sen.se of touch, without delay. The 
Braille alphabet can soon be learned, and, in prac¬ 


tising reading, the sight which remains will be of 
great assistance. Braille writing should aJ.so be 
systematically practised. Various everyday tasks, 
such as dressing and undressing, should he praiJtised 
with the eyes closed. When any real difhculty 
presents itself, of course, the eyes may l>e opened 
lor a moment, but, as far as po.ssihle, the sufferer 
shouhl try to accustom himself by dcgi(‘cs to the 
life he will before long have to live, so that, when 
the day of total darkness does come, it will not 
find him wholly uiqiiepared. 
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BLISS. —See Ble.s.sedness and Ble.st (Abode). 


BLOOD. — I. Physiological and Psycho¬ 
logical.—Blood con.si.sts of a fluid portion, known 
as ida.sina, and of corpuscles (white, red, aud 
‘platelets’), the latter forming it.s nutritive element. 
‘Average blood may he regarded as consisting of 
§ plasma and ^ corpuscles’ (Huxley, Physiology, 
p. 105). The inner function of the blood has been 
compared by physiologists with the outer function of 
the air and food supply. ‘ It is absolutely essential 
to tlie life of every part of the hodj' that it should 
he in such relation with a current of blood that 
matters can pass freely from tlie blood to it, and 
from it to the Vdooii, by tran.sudation througli the 
walls of the ve.s.scls in wnich the blood is contained ’ 
{ih. p. 110). Thins, the blood is literally the vehicle 
of life throughout the organism, and this function 
is <lischary:ea by means of its con.stant circulation 
from the left lower cavity of the heart through the 
arteries, and back through the veins to its right 
upper cavity. The nourishment of the blood itself 
is derived by ahsorption from tlie food which enters 
the intestine.s; the venous hJood is changed into 
arterial blood by ahsorption of oxygen tlirough 
the lungs, this second or pulmonary circulation 
being maintaineil from the right lower cavity of 
the heart to its left upper cavity. It is evident 
that the true function of the hl(K)d couhl not he 
understood until its circulation was demonstrated, 
as was done by Harvey in his Exercitatio, published 
in 1628 (Foster, History of Physiology, 11)01, p. 42). 
Of this circulation the ancient woild was ignorant, 
and consequently of the precise ministry of the 
blood to lire. Aristotle (n.c. 384-32*2) * knew only 
of its direct pa.ssage from the heart to the ex¬ 
tremities, and of its movement to the brain and 
return. . . . The brain, being the coldest organ 
of the body, perfoinieil the function, Aristotle 
supposed, o/ reducing and regulating the tempera¬ 
ture of the blood’ (Hammond, Aristotle's Psy¬ 
chology, p. 227 n.). Galen (A.D. 130-c. 210) taught 
that the liver converts food into crude blood, 
giving it the ‘natural spirits.’ In the heart, some 
of this blood is mixed with air drawn from the 
lungs, and by the innate heat of the heart is laden 
witli ‘vital spirits’ (Foster, op. cit. p. 12f.). This 
was the accepted doctrine for thirteen centuries, 
until the dawn of modern physiology. The pul¬ 
monary circulation was described by Servetus in 
1546, and, probably in dependence on him, by 
Realdua Columbus in 1569 (ib, p. 30 f.); whilst 
Ctesalpinus, a little later, ‘ recognized that the 
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flow of blood to the tisHuen took place by the 
arterieH and by the arteries alone, and that the 
return of the blood from the tisauea took place 
b^ the veins and not by the arteries (ib. p. 35). 
Fabricius described the valves of the veins in 1574 
(ib. p. 36). But liis pupil, William Harvey, w'a.s 
‘ the first to demonstrate the circulation of the 
blood. . . . The essential feature of Harvey’s new 
view was that the blood through the body was the 
same blood, coursing again and again through the 
body, passing from arteries to veins in the tissues, 
and from veins to arteries through the lungs, heart, 
sutiering changes in the substance and pores of 
the tissues, changes in the substance and pores of 
the lungs’ (ib. p. 47). Thus, the long-established 
doctrine of ‘spirits’ was discredited, and the 
study of i)hysiology separated from that of pseudo- 
psyclmlogy. 

But primitive man did not need to wait for 
Harvey in order to be taught the significance of 
blood in relation to life. However ignorant he 
might be of the precise relation, common obierva- 
tion showed the dependence of life on the blood 
within the l)ody of man or animal. Loss of blood 
meant loss of strength, and a man’s life seemed to 
drain away with the blood from a mortal wound. 
Thus Homer can speak either of the soul ('<pvx^, 
II. xiv. 518) or of the blood (al/j-a^ xvii, 86) a.s pas.sing 
away through the inflicted wound (cf. Kobinsohn, 
Psychol, (hr Naturvolker, p. 18; Gruppe, Gricch. 
MyGiol. und Religionsgesch. p. 728); tlie identity is 
aflirmed explicitly, e.y. .amongst the Hebrews, in the 
phrase ‘ the blood is the life’ (l)t 12“^, where ‘life’ 
IS literally ‘ soul ’); and even a thinker like Empe¬ 
docles could regard blood as the seat of thought 
or perception (Kohde, Psyche'^, 1898, ii. 176 ; Burnet, 
Early Greek }*hilosophy\ 1908, p. 288). For us, 
however, to repeat ‘ the blood is the life ’ means 
something quite diflerent from the early usage, 
and the ditlerence is of fundamental importance 
for the subject before us. By such a phrase we 
should imi)ly that blood is essential to the living 
activity of the organism, and that life is not 
possible without blood. But primitive thought 
meant to assert that the life is the blood, and vice 
versa : when the blood left the body, it carried the 
life with it. Thus, in the Qur’an, xevi. 2, God is 
said to have creat ed man from clotted blood ; in 
Burma this i.s kept and eaten on special occasions 
(Elworthy, Evil Eye, 1895, p. 112). This is the ex¬ 
planation of the numerous customs that illustrate 
the perils and powers of blood for the ancient mind ; 
this is the key to many imi>ortant institutions. 
To the modern mind, blood which has left its 
organism is no more than any other fluid, except 
for a certain amount of sentiment, which may be 
itself an inheritance from the past; but for the 
ancient mind, blood, even when shed, was still 
perilous and potent, full of latent life, and capable 
of working on j)ersons or things in contact with it. 
The illustration of these ideas belongs to the 
following sections ; here it remains to show, by 
instances selected from a very large material, the 
nature of the idea of a blood-soul. The Arabs 
used the word for ‘soul,’ nafs, cognate with the 
Heb. nephesh, in the sense of blood. ‘ When a 
man dies a natural death, his life departs through 
the nostrils . . . but when he is slain in battle 
“his life flows on the spear point”’ (Robertson 
Smith, Rel. Scm.^ p. 40 n.). Belief in the blood- 
soul explains their custom of not washing the 
slain, and of burying the Muslim ‘ martyrs* in 
their blood, according to Muhammad’s commands 
at Uhud (Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentuins^^ 
p. 178, n. 3). Robinsohn quotes a remarkable 
story of an Arab newly-married man attacked, 
when with his wife, by an overpowering force. He 
thereupon killed her, smeared himself with her 


blood, and fought till he fell, by this means uniting 
her soul with his own (op. cit. p. 25). Similarly, 
we may rea«i of tlie Australian initiation custom, 
after circumcision : ‘ The boy was lifted un, and 
standing above the two Thungallura men, allowed 
.some of the blood to drip down on to their backs, 
thus establishing a special friendly relationship 
between himself ana them’ (Spencer - Gillen*', 
p. 372 ; further examples collected by Frazer, GB^ 
1. 356). Or we And tliat the Caribs ‘ sprinkle a 
male infant with its father’s blood to give him his 
father’s courage’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, i. 116). 
We even find that amongst the West African 
natives the skeletons of A.shanti kings are washed 
with the blood of human victims (Ellis, The Tshi- 
speaking Peoples, p. 168)—doubtless to impart soul- 
life to the dead. Another group of examples 
shows us the use of blood as a substitute for life 
(Tylor, ii. 402), and the wide-spread avoidance of 
blood as food is by some peoples explicitly traced 
to the identity of the soul and the blood (examples 
collecte<i in Frazer, op. at. i, 353). So natural, 
indeed, is it among nrimitive people for death to 
come by blood-shedding that ‘it is always held 
uncanny in Africa if a person dies without shed¬ 
ding blood’ (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, 
p. 524); in other words, the blood is the normal 
and visible soul. What may be the precise relation 
of this blood-soul to other ideas of soul, such as its 
identification with breath or shadow, is probably 
left quite indeterminate in most cases. Skeat 
cites a curious Malay belief which connects the 
blood-soul with the sliadow-soul through a small 
snail. ‘ Among the grass in the shadow of a 
grazing animal these creatures are to be discovered, 
and if one of them is cru.shed, it will be found to 
be full of blood, which has been drawn in a mys¬ 
terious way from the veins of the animal through 
its .shadow ’ (M(dny Magic, p. 3u6). 

2. The perils of blood are a natural result of that 
idea of the blood-soul which has iust been indicated 
—‘ the almost universal belief tnat blood is a fluid 
in which inheres mysterious potency, no less 
ilangerous when misused than eflicacious when 
properly employed ’ (Moore, EBi, art. ‘Sacrifice,’ 
§ 4.3). It is with the former aspect that we are 
first concerned, and its most obvious example is 
that tabu on blood as food with which the OT 
makes us familiar; cf. IS where we see 

that the blood, which is too perilous and mysterious 
to be man’s food (Smend, AT. Rel.-gesch.'^ p. 142), 
must be oflered on the sacred stone to Jahweh 
before man can eat the flesh with impunity. The 

f uohibition of blood as food meets us, as a definite 
aw, in Dt 12^®* 15“; here it is not oflered in 

sacrifice, but when animals are slain for ordinary 
food it is to be poured out on the ^ound ; for the 
same prohibition in the Priestly Code, cf. Gn 9^, 
Lv 3^’ 726-*7 17 passim, 19“ Frazer cites examides 
of the same taou from the customs of Esthonians, 
American Indians, Roman.s, Arabs, and Papuans 
(i. 353). Further, the perils of blood are well 
illustrate<I in the precautions taken by many 
peoples in killing men or animals. It is not the 
actual killing, but the literal shedding of blood 
which constitutes the danger, since blood actually 
shed means mysterious soul-power let loose. Con¬ 
sequently, the actual shedding of blood in killing 
is to be avoided, if possible; this is probably the 
explanation of many curious methods of judicial 
execution (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, p. 625; 
Frazer, i. 364 f. ; Jevons, Introd. Hist. Rel. p. 73 f.) 
which in themselves might seem simply refinements 
of cruelty. To remind us that the peril is in the 
actual blood shed, not in any moral element of 
guilt incurred, we find the same unwillingneas to 
shed blood in the case of animals amon^t the 
Wanika and Damaras of Africa (Frazer, 1. 367)» 
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with the result that cattle are stoned to death o 
suffocated. Where blood is a(^tually shed, yanou; 
Aieans are used to draw the charge of the shell, sc 
to sneak, before it can explode. One ha.s beei 
indicated above in the practice of putting th 
blood on a sacred stone or altar, ami reference wil 
be made to it again when the place of blood n 
sacritico is considered (p. Anotiier plan i 

to cover the blood with earth or dust; Dought- 
met with an example of this, interesting hecan> 
the blood was the man’s own : ‘ ThAhir, cupped i 
the head, neck, and hack, felt lightened ,* he eoveiei 
the blood with a little hean of dust, and one wlu 
came in asking, “What is this heap?” he answered, 
“lllood which I have buried”’ {Arabui Dcserta, 
i. 492). Or the blood may be sucked, or else 
deposited in some sjtecial place; both are illustrated 
by one of the Australian rite.s of sub-incision, in 
which the hoy is made to suck the blood on the 
knife, whilst the blood from the wound falls on a 
piece of paper bark. ‘ The blood was taken in the 
paper bark to the boy’s mother, who buried it in 
the bank of a water oool so as once more to ensure 
the growth of the lilies’ (Spencer-Gillen^, p. 368). 
In other circumstances, the blood that ha.s been 
shed may require expiation (cf. Dt 21*'®), and the 
blood-stain may be cleansed away by the use of 
other blood (Lang, Jiitual, and Rehyion^ 

i. 275). Finally, the perils of blood, already seen 
in the prohibition of blood as fou<l, and in avoid¬ 
ance of or {)recaution.s in blood-sliedding, find a 
third group uf illustrations in the elaborate rules 
affecting the blood of menstniation and childbirth. 
The fear of women’s blood in these cases, no doubt 
because regarded os specially mysterious and 
potent, is wide-spread amongst primitive peoples 
(examples in Frazer, i. 301). Elaborate care is 
taken uy the Arunta and Ilpirra tril>es of Australia, 
for example, to dispose of the blood of the tirst 
menstruation (Spencer-tiillen*, p, 460). Crawley 
{The Mystic. Rose, p. 212), whilst admitting that 
the obvious v'eliicle of contagion in such cases is 
blood, questions the trulii of making this central 
in the tabu of women ; and it is frequently true 
that various ideas operate and concentrate in one 
primitive custom. Hut none can doubt that the 
perils of blood are illustrated by the wide-spread 
tabu on women at certain times, 

3. The powers of blood have been implied 
already in its perils. Hut the same ideas which 
make men ordinarily shrink from contact with 
blood may evidently cause them to resort to it 
on extraordinary occasions, os a specially potent 
means of intliience. Tiiey are willing to accejit 
the risk for the sake of the end in view. Only a 
few rejnesentative cases can be given Ijere : fnrtner 
illustrations may be found in the chief works on 
anthropology, or in Strack’s Deis Bint, which gives 
many examples and copious references. One of 
the most obvious ways in which the psychical 
energy of blood can be assimilated is by drinking 
it. ‘ Hlood may be given by young men to old men 
of any degree of relationship and at any time with a 
view to strengthening the latter’ (Spencer-Gillen*,p. 
461). Amongst the same Australian peoples, blood 
may be given also to the members of an avenging 
expedition ; to secure unity of purpose and to 
exclude treachery, it may even oe forcibly ad¬ 
ministered to an outsider (p. 462); special meetings 
of reconciliation are also accompanied by blood¬ 
drinking (i/;.). Many primitive peoples drink the 
blood of enemies in order to secure their strength 
(Crawley, The Mystic Rose, p. 102; Robertson 
Smith, Kinship\r). 284 fed. S. A. Cook, p. 296]; 
Trurnlmll, The Blood Covenant, pp. 126-134). 
Sometimes the special piirpose of blood-drinking 
is religious inspiration (Trumbull, op. cit. pp. 139- 
142), especially in connexion with a sacrifice, when 


the fresh blood of the victim is dnink (Frazer, op. 
cit. i. 133 f.)* The result is frequently seen in the 
usual phenomena of [)os.se8sion. The religious idea 
umlerlying this practice will be di.scusscd wlien 
blood-covenants (see § a) in general have been 
eon^itlered ; here it is snilicient to name this wide¬ 
spread practice in illustration of the powers >f 
bLo<l. Another way of iinnarting these powers i.s 
by external application of the blood. ' It is a very 
common thing for a young man to onen a vein in 
his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle over the 
lK)dy of an older man, the idea being to strengthen 
the latter ’ (Spencer-Gilleii^ p. 698). Among .some 
primitive peoples, the bloorl of relatives is allowed 
to fall on a corpse, probably with the idea of 
reviving it or imparting life to it (cf. Howitt, 
p. 451). From such use of blood to promote 
piiysical or psychical strength, it is an ea.sy transi¬ 
tion to the use of hlood as medicine. For example, 
amongst the people just named, ‘it is a very 
common practice to give both men and women 
blood to <frink when tliey are ill ’ (Snencer-Gillen^ 
599). From the time of the Ilomans down 
to our own time, there has been a wide-spread 
belief that epilepsy could be cured by drinking 
blood (Robinsohn, op. cit. p. 27). An established 
cure for leprosy, from ancient Egypt down into 
the Mitidle Ages, was the blood-batli (Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant, p. 116f.). Many curious 
examples are collected by St rack (pp. 27 f. and 
36-40) of these and similar customs. The patient 
may even be given his own blood to drink {op. cit. 
ip. 40-43). We find also cases approximating to 
lie use of charms, like the Chinese custom, in 
imes of pe.stilence, of writing sentences in human 
)lood to be fastened on the door-posts for nro- 
ection against disease (Tiurnlmll, The Threshold 
yovennnt, p. 71). Not only luinian but also animal 
)Iood occurs frequently in tlie primitive pharma- 
mpeeia (Strack, pp. 55-57). It is, of course, dilli- 
ult to separate ancient medicine from ancient 
iiagic. In regard to the magical uses of blood, 
ome l^long to it in common with hair, nail- 
>arings, etc., as having bi!en in clo.se connexion 
vitli the body: thus ‘ancient Peruvian sorcerers 
.estroyed their victim.s by acting on blood taken 
rom them’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, i, 264). The 
ise of blood at the various totem ceremonies of 
Australia is midway between the magical and 
eligiou.s uses. Hut special mention must l>e made 
f the use made of the blood of menstruation for 
otii medicinal and magical purposes (Strack, 
p. 28-32)—a use we might expect in view of the 
m ils 8[)ecially attaching to tliis blood. The further 
owers (>{ blood are illustrated throughout tliis 
rticle, in regard U/th to human and to superimman 
ehitionships, and underlie innumerable blood-rites 
,nd lilood-sacrilices. One of the most striking of 
'le.se is the blood-baptism of Mithrai.sm (q.v.). 
lere it remains only to point out the extension of 
le powers of blood to many blood-like things, 
^he tabu on blood extends to many blood-coloured 
bjects (Jevons, i>. 67: ‘The savage believes that 
he same terrible consequences—whatever they 
nay be—which ensue on contact with blood, do 
ctually and really follow’ on contact with things 
.^hich by their colour.. . remind him thereof’). So, 
.mongst West African natives, ‘every spot where 
he earth is of a red colour is helieveef to be, or to 
lave l>een, the place of abode of a Sasabonsiim ; 
,nd the red colour is supposed to be caused hy 
he blood of the victims cestroyed Iw liim’ (Ellis, 
p. cit. p. 35; cf. Tylor, i. 406). We may trace 
iie same range of tliought in the ideas attaching 
’) the red heifer (Nu or to the robin red- 

reast; and in the practice of smearing the body 
nth red earth (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 464). This last 
probably a substitute for blood. For othei 
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customs, especially tlie natural and frequent use 
of wine as the blood of the grape, cf. Trumbull, 
Tfic Blood Covenant y p. 191 f. ; Frazer, i. 359. 

4. Blood-covenants.—The previous sections 
illustrate that primitive conception of blood on 
which all later ideas and institutions rest. We 
have now to notice some of the more important of 
these ethical and religious developments of the 
primitive i<lea. In the first place, tliere is the 
wide-spread practice of the blood-covenant between 
man and man. In its direct and primitive form, 
this is essentially the union of one life with an¬ 
other by actual excliange of blood, the exchange 
being made either by drinking or by transfusion. 
Many instances of this practice are collected by 
Trumbull in his elaborate monograph, The Blood 
Covenant ; lie draws examples from Africa, Asia, 
America, hhirope, and Oceania, and claims that 
it is fundamental in all primitive life (p. 96). 
Certainly the practice is a natural development 
of the idea that blood is life. On its physical side, 
the practice is still retained in civilized com¬ 
munities in the medical operation of transfusion : 
‘men or dogs, bled to apjjarent death, may be at 
once and ellectually revived by lilling their veins 
with blood taken from another man or dog’ 
(Huxley, Physiol, p. 117). The dill'erence is that 
the primitive man did tliis, and still does it, not 
for physical only, but also for psychical ends, 
which lie does not separate from the former. ‘ The 
inter-commingling of the blood of two organisms 
is, therefore, according to this view, equivalent to 
the inter-commingling of tlie lives, of the person¬ 
alities, of the natures, thus brought togethei ’ 
(Trumbull, op. cit. p, 38). l>olh the primitive 
practice and the primitive idea may be modilied in 
various directions. On tlie one hand, some sub¬ 
stitute for blood, such as wine, may be introduceil; 
on the other, the idea of life-union may appear 
in tlie weaker form of union in a particular oath 
or pledge (cf. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, ii. 41 : 
‘sheykhly persons at Aneyza have told me that 
“ el-lCahtdn in el-Y 6 mcn do confirm their solemn 
swearing together by drinking human gore” ’). For 
a collection of such blood-oaths, cf. 8 track, Da.<i 
Blut, pp. 21-25. See, further. Brotherhood 
(artificial). 

5 . Kinship. — It has seemed to many that the 
idea of union by blood through the blood-covenant 
is simply a particular case of the idea of union by 
blood as underlying kin.ship in general, the only 
dillerence being the substitution of artificial means 
for natural. Jevons, referring to the fact that 
Muslim women do not veil them.selves in the 
presence of ‘ blood-brothers’ any more than before 
other blood-relations, remarks ; ‘ it faithfully pre¬ 
serves the primitive view that the blood-brother¬ 
hood thus established is not a relationship personal 
to tlie two parties alone, but extends to the whole 
of each clan : my brother is, or becomes, the brother 
of all my brethren ; the blood which flows in the 
veins of either jiarty to the blood-covenant flows 
in the veins of all nis kin’ {op. cit. p. 99; cf., 
however, p. 170). Benzinger, also referring to 
Semitic races, which so richly illustrate the ideas 
of blood, remarks: ‘ Kelationship is participation 
in the common blood which nows with equal 
fulness in the veins of every member of that circle; 
on this idea rest all the rights and obligations 
between the individual and his clansmen ’ {EBi^ 
col. 2672). Such an identity of kinship with 
blood-relationship is to us self-evident: the terms 
are convertible, for the life of the father and the 
life of the mother are combined in the child born 
from their physical union. But it is by no means 
so certain as is frequently assumed that the funda¬ 
mental idea of kinship is blood-relationship. The 
whole range of birth ideas amongst primitive 


peoples often differs widely from our own. By 
various Australian tribes we find ‘ the idea firmly 
held that the child is not the direct result of 
intercourse, that it may come without tliis, which 
merely, as it were, prepares the mother for the 
reception and birth abso of an already-formed 
spirit child who inhabits one of the local totem 
centres’ (Spencer-Dillen*, p. 265). In another 

I iart of the same country, a different view Ls 
leld : ‘ The child comes from the man, and the 
woman only takes care of it’ (llowitt, p. 255). 
Amongst the We.st Africans, ‘ the Awunas, an 
Eastern Ewe tribe, say that the lower jaw is the 
only part of the body wliich a child derives from 
its mother, all the rest being derived from the 
ance.stral iuwoo (the Tshi ki-a). The father furnishes 
nothing’ (Ellis, The Yoruha-.speaking Peoples^ p. 
131 n.). Westermarck {Hum. Mar. p. 106) cites 
from Carver the case of a North American tribe 
who ascribed the soul to the father and the body 
to the mother. Th»;se ideas, in their many varieties, 
at lea.'-t remind us that tlie idea of blood-relation¬ 
ship lias far less physiological support in the 
primitive mind than in our own. Further, 
we may ask whether the analy.sis of the 
idea of kinship into one of identity of blood is 
itself natural to the primitive mind, and does not 
belong to a somewhat later stage of development. 
Oawicy argues tliat ‘ habitual proximity and con¬ 
tact is the strongest and most ordinary tie, and is 
earlier in thought than the tie of blood’ {The 
Mystic Jiosc, p. 452); he further contends that ‘the 
theory that the ‘‘blood covenant” and the similar 
marriage ceremony are intended to cause the 
blood of the tribe to flow in the veins of the new' 
member is based on late legal fictions’ {ib. p. 376). 
Westermarck, criticizing the hypothesis of an 
original promi.scuity, shows reason to doubt that 
‘ the denomination of children and the rules of 
succession really were in the first place dependent 
on ideas of consanguinity’ {pp. cit. p. 107). Even 
w here blood • relationship is emphasized, as in 
Arabia, it may be significantly linked w'ith parallel 
idea.s, such as meal-communion. ‘ The Arabic 
community rests on a natural basis . . . those 
who belong together are connected in the first 
j)lace through blood ; in the second place, however, 
through the fact that they eat and drink, live and 
travel together; w ithout this, blood w ould soon 
lose its power’ (Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden- 
tums^y p. 193). On the wdiole, it seems in accord¬ 
ance with primitive habits of thought to regard 
the idea of blood-relationship as a specialization 
of the general theory and practice of early kinship. 
See, further. Brotherhood (artificial). 

6. Blood-revenge.—At first sight it may seem 
difficult to cx]dain the universal practice of blood- 
revenge, except from the standpoint of a primitive 
sense of the blood-tie underlying kinship. When 
the blood of a kinsman has been shed, it seems 
most natural to assume that the tie of blood impels 
his neare.st relative to .slay the slayer. But, in the 
light of what has been said, we may regard the 
motive which animates the avenger of blood as 
complex. There is, first, the fact that presents 
itself from the pow'ers and perils of blood. Blood 
has been shed, perilous power ha.s been liberated, 
and something has to be done if those in th« 
vicinity are to escape the consequences. ‘The 
principle that blood must be atoned for by blood 
has inspired in every part of the earth the endeavour 
to avenge a murdered kinsman ’ (Bastian, Der 
Mensch in der Gcschichte^ iii. 1 ; he collects many 
examples in pp. 2-36). There are, further, the 
natural obligations and feeling of those w'hose 
lives have been closely linked, which make a 
kinsman the most likely person to desire the 
‘ wild justice * of revenge. The union of these two 
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footives, the psycliical anil the personal, as they 
tnay be called, issi: _ in the familiar features of 
blood-responsibility, as presented in early forms 
of society. Tor example, amoriLCst We.st African 
tribes, ‘ revenge, especially for bloodshed, is every¬ 
where practised. It is a duty belonging first to 
the “ ijawe ’ (blood-relative), next to the “ikaka’ 
(family), next to the “etomba” (tribe). . . * 
p'ormerly it was inditferent who was killed in 
revenge, provided it was some member of the 
murderer’s tribe. Naturally that tribe .sought to 
retaliate, and the feud was carried ba(‘k and 
forth, and would l>e linally .settled only when an 
equal number had been killed on each si<le. . . . 
At present, blood is not always required, but 
formerly no money would have been accepteil as 
a sutlicient penalty’ (Nassau, Frtic/iis'ni in ll'cxt 
Africa, pp. 10, 20). This examj)lo may bo taken 
as the normal type. In course of time various 
modifications arose, tending to take vengeance out 
of the hands of the individual, and to put it in 
charge of the whole community, whilst various 
plans were adopted, such as the well-known 
‘cities of refuge^ among the Hebrews, to ililfer- 
entiate the cases of wilful and accidental man¬ 
slaughter (cf. Dt 19'’). The original entire lack 
of di.stinction between the two is significant of the 
attitiideof the primitive mind to the whole matt<*r ; 
it is the actual she<lding of blood that is in ques¬ 
tion, not the modern idea of abstract justice. 
The same attitude comes out even more signili- 
cantly in the ideas held about blood-she<lding in 
tlieca.se of animal.?. ‘The primitive hunter who 
slays an animal believes himself expo-^^cd to the 
vengeance eitlier of its disem)>odied sfurit, or of all 
the otlier animals of the same species, whom he 
considers as knit together, like men, by the tics 
of kin and tlie obligations of the blood feud’ 
(Frazer, ii. .389, where examples are given). 
Finally, we may see tlie whole princijile which 
umlerlies blood-revenge well illu.'^trated in some 
modern survivals. The following account is given 
by Curtiss from native information (Primitive 
Semitic Relifjion To-day, p. 191); ‘In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nablus it is customary, when a reconcilia¬ 
tion has been made bi‘tween the murderer and the 
avenger of blood, for the murderer to kill a goat 
or a sheep. He then kneels before the avenger 
with a red handkerchief tied about his neck. 


(Hutcher-Laiig s tr., p. 173). This eagerness of the 
<lead to revive their strength by drinking that 
blood which ks life is the liest explanation of the 
frequent practice of pouring blood into the grave 
(U- tomb by means of a tube or funnel (examples in 
Jevori.s, p. 51 f.), or of the various forms of hlood- 
otlcriug to the liead (p. 52 f.), which may take the 
form of more or le.ss .serious mutilations on the 
part of the mourner.? (p. 191). But otlier spirits 
than those of dcpartetl men are eager for blood on 
similar grounds. So we meet wiMi belief in the 
vampire. ‘ Inasmuch as certain patients are seen 
becoming day by day, without apparent cau.se, 
thin, weak, and bloodless, .savage animism is called 
upon to produce a satisfactory explan.ition, and 
does .so in the doctrine that there exist certain 
demons whicii eat out the souls or hearts or suck 
the blood of their victims’ (Tylor, ii. 191 ; he cites 
various examj)le.s, pp. 191-194 ; for some mo<lern 
ca.?e.s, cf. Strack, Das Blut, p, 65). As a particular 
example may l>e mentioned the Malay vampire 
known as the Penanggnlan, ‘which is helievea to 
resemble a trunkless human head with the .sac 
of the stomach attached to it, and which flies 
about .seeking for an opportunity of sucking 
the bhxxl of infants’ (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 320, 
cf. p. 328). Hilt other temporarily or permanently 
disembodied spirits hav'e the same tastes and 
powers. 8 o the West African natives believe that 
witches live almost entirely on the blood which 
they suck from children at night (Kingsley, Travels, 
p. 49<J). It need hanlly he said that the dilhculty 
we feel in connecting an immaterial spirit witn 
material blood does not exist for the primitive 
mind, which knows no such antithesis; indeed, 
spirits are sometimes thought to yield blood 
(tlobinsohn, op. vit. p. 107). 

From such general beliefs we may pa,?.? to the 
various practices by which the spirit-world is 
approached through blood. Perhaps the best and 
simplest example of contact with the spirit-world 
made by bhxxl is afl’orded by its u.?e in Au.stralian 
totemistic ceremonies. In connexion with the 
Unjiamba flower-totem, the blood of one of the 
young men is sprinkled freely on a stone, which is 
supposed to re[>re.sent a ina.ss of Unjiamba flowers, 
after chants have been sung, ‘the burden of which 
is a reiterated invitation to the Unjiamba tree to 
flower much, and to the blo.ssoms to be full of 


me or the blood of the animal slam is put on 
the palms ol his hands. 'I’he avenger draws his 
sword and intimate.? that he could take his life 
from him, but that he gives it back to him.’ See 
also Hlood-Feud. 

7 . Blood and the spirit-world.—In tracing the 
development.? of tlie ideas of the |K)wers and fierila 
attaching to blood, as they are seen in blood- 
covenants, blood-relationship, and blood-revenge, 
we have considered those idea? as alfecting the rela¬ 
tion between man and man only. But it is evident, 
from the fact that the .?pii it-world is generally 
conceived on anthropomorphic line.?, tliat this im¬ 
portant group of ideas woiilrl Ixj applied to the un¬ 
seen world, and that blood would come to occupy an 
important place in religious a.? well as in .social life. 
The remainder of this article is therefore concerned 
with the place of blood in religion. The natural 
starting-point is aflbrded by the thirst of departed 
son’s for blood, of which tne visit of Odysseus to 
Hades supplies the classical example (Od. xi. 34 f.): 

‘ Hut wlien I had besought the tribes of the dead 
with vows and prayers, I took the sheep and cut 
their throat.? over the trench, and t)>e dark blood 
flowed forth, and, lo, the spirits of the dead that be 
departed gatliered them from out of Erebus. ... I 
drew the sharp sword from my thigh and sat there, 
suflering not the strengthless heads of the dead 


honey (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 184). In connexion 
with the Okira or kangaroo - totem, a similar 
ceremony is performed to increa.?e the number of 
kangaroos, after which the young men at once go 
out to hunt them (i5. p, 2 Ul). In this case, the stone 
‘ represents the spot where a celebrated kangaroo 
of the Alcheringa (q.v.) went down into the 
earth, it? spirit part remaining in tlie stone which 
aro.?e to mark the jflace’ (ib. p. 462). These blood 
ceremonies are .specially instructive, because they 
.show the potency of blood in making a vital 
connexion with the * supernatiirar world, quite 
apart from any of the theories of sacrifice developed 
at a later stage of religious thought. It is of 
importance to empiwisize this, lest we misread 
primitive forms of ‘ sacrifice ’ such as that ottered 
to the Yoniba god, Ogun, when a human victim 
is slain ; ‘ the entrail.? are exposed before the 
image, and the boily suspended from a tree. The 
victim is slain by having his head struck off upon 
the stool of Oyun, over which the blood is made to 
gush’ (Ellis, Yomba-sjieakinq Peoples^ p. 68 ). The 
relation of the blood to the god may be regarded as an 
extension of its relation to the departed spirit of a 
man ; it is summed up in the address to one of the 
gods in the Egyptian pantheon : ‘ Hail, thou who 
dost consume blowl’ (Book of the Dead, exxv. 13). 
In other cases, however, we meet with a less direct 


to ilraw nigh the blood, ere I had word of Teiresias* presentation of the blood to the deity. Thus Ellis 
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writes: ‘Tn 1881 a slight earthnuake shock threw 
down a portion of the wall of trie king’s residence 
in Coomassie. The kin^, Mensah, consulted the 
riests as to what should he done, and the latter 
eclared that the damage was the act of Sasa- 
bonsum, and that the ruined portion must be 
rebuilt of mud (.vtmv/i.) moistened with the blood 
of virgins. Kifty yount^ girls were accordingly 
slauglitered, and the wall was rebuilt with stvi/h 
kneaded in their blood’ {The Tshispenking Peoples, 
p. 36). Tins instance serves as a transitional case 
to a very large numher of what may be called 
blood-beginnings. Tliese are far too numerous to 
be noticed in any detail, but in general it may be 
said that primitive peoi)les begin anything new, a 
new work or building, a new relation, such as 
marriage, by the shedding of blood (cf. 'rrumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant, passim ; Skeat, Malay 
Magic, 143, 232; and many books of travel, etc.). 
For example, to take the case of a single people, 
Doughty tound such customs amongst the Arabs 
in connexion with new building, and the breaking 
of new soil : ‘ Malignity of the soil is . . . ascri)>ed 
by the people of Arabia to the gro\ind-demons, y/tn, 
anl el-ard, or earth-folk. 'J'herefore husl)andmen 
in these parts use to sprinkle new break-land with 
the blood of a ])eace-oflering ; the like, when they 
build, they sprinkle upon the stones, lest l>y any 
evil accidents the workmen s lives should en- 
dangerc<l’ {Arabia Deserta, i. 136; cf. ii. 100, of a 
new building ; ii. 198, of a ?iew well; i. 402, of new 
booty). It is of interest to fin<l the old custom 
surviving even in modern I’alestine. ‘When the 
ground was broken for the railroa<l from lleirut to 
Damascus, ten sheei) were placed in a row, their 
throats were cut, tneir blood (lowed down upon 
the ground, and the flesh was given to the poor’ 
(Curtiss, Prim, Sein. Rcl. p. 184). 

8. Sacrifice.—The important place of blood in 
man’s connexion with the spiritual world is paral¬ 
leled by its position in the sacrificial ritual of 
organized religion. The disposition of blood in 
the most primitive forms of sacrifice shows clearly 
its central significance, and no theory of sacrifice 
can be regarded a-s satisfactory which jdaces blood at 
the circumference rather than at thecentre. Moore, 
in his valuable article on ‘Sacrifice ’ {EHi, col. 4217) 
summarizes his detailed .survey of the OT system 
by saying : ‘ From first to la.st tlie utmost import¬ 
ance attache.s to the disposition of the victim’s 
blood. Imleed, it may be said that this is the one 
universal and indispensable constituent of .sacrifice. 

. . . This use of sacrificial blootl is older than the 
offering of part of the victim by fire, and is the 
necessary antecedent of the feast, its religious 
consecration. The offering or application ol the 
blood cannot very well be regarded a.s a gift to 
God, or as a mere incident in the preparation for 
a communion meal.’ It does not fall within the 
scope of the present article to offer a discu.ssion of 
the rival theories of .sacrifice {q.v.) ; but it may be 
pointed out that the argument of the previous 
sections, drawn from a wider field of antnropolo- 
gical evidence, fully supports the above statement. 
According to Tylor (ii. 375-410), ‘sacrifice is ajgi^t 
made to a deity as if he were a man. . . . The 
ruder conception that the deity takes and values 
the offering for itself, gives place on the one hand 
to the idea of mere homage expressed by a gift, 
and on the other to the negative view that the 
virtue lies in the worshipper depriving himself of 
something prized’ (p. 376). That such views do 
arise in the history of sacrifice is, of course, un¬ 
doubted, but there IS grave reason to doubt whether 
they can be called in any sense a part of primitive 
culture. The gift-theory of sacrifice is criticized by 
Jevons on other grounds, as being of comparatively 
late application {Inh'od, Hist. Rel. pp. 223-225). 


Here we may note t\>at the conception of 
blood as a gift itself involves .some explanation 
of its selection, and force.s us back to a more 
primitive standpoint. Amongst the Arabs, tlie 
chief form of sacrifice was the slauglitered animal 
(Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 114); and the genuine Arab 
ritual consi.sts in pouring out the blood, or else 
smearing it on the sacred stone (p. 116). This 
special appropriation of the blood to the deity can 
be paralleled from many peoples. Thus the vVest 
Africans ‘eat the meat of the sacrifice, tliat having 
nothing to do with the sacrifice to the spirits, which 
is the ulood, for the blood is the life’ (Kingsley, 
Travels, p. 451). ‘In an expected great evil the 
gateway is sometimes sprinkled with the blood of 
a sacrificed goat or sheep. The flesh is not wasted; 
it is eaten by the villagers’ (Nassau, op. cit. p. 
93). The rea,son for this appropriation has been 
sugge.'^ted in the previous sections of this article; 
it springs from the powers and perils of blood. 
Dn the one hand, we have already seen that blood 
is u.sed os a vital link between man and the spirit- 
worhl—a usage with which various views of its 
irecise ])Otency might be connected ; on the other 
land, the very periks of blood, which .so often cause 
its prohibition as food, and its tabu in other ways, 
suggest that the sacred stone will serve as a 
lightning-conductor does, by drawing off tlie latent 
peril. This view is practically that held by Moore 
in tlie article referred to: ‘The common root of 
the.se diverse uses and restrictions is the almost 
univer.sal belief that blood is a fluid in which 
inheres my.sterious potency, no le.ss dangerous 
when misused than efficacious when properly 
employed, in the outpouring of the blood at the 
.‘jacrificial .stone we may perhap.s recognize the 
feeling that this is the safest disposition of it, 
as well as the belief of a somewhat more de¬ 
veloped theology, that it belongs to the deity of 
right’ {EBi, col. 4218). Such disposal of the blood, 
starting from a genuine and deep-rooted primitive 
motive, would form a nucleus round which the later 
usages and ideas would easily cluster. Ancient 
psychology draws no hard and fast line between 
the bloo(l-soul of the animal and that of the man ; 
totemistic ideas confirmed the identity of the man 
with the animal he ofl’ered, and the communion 
with the deity obtained by the blood which was 
the life would be a very real thin^ to the primitive 
worshipper. The later ideas of substitution depend 
on a deepening ethical experience; and they, too, 
equally with the idea of homage, can find a 
ba.sis in the ottered blood. All tlie.se are natural 
developments, interpreting the primitive rite anew 
to the needs of each age; nor do the perils 
and powers of blood become inoperative on 
human thought till men learn that the only 
perfect communion with God belongs to the per¬ 
fectly obedient will, and that they who would 
worship the Father must worship in spirit and in 
truth. See, further, art. Anti-Semitism, Blood- 
Feud, Brotherhood (artificial). Expiation and 
Atonement, Initiation, Sacrifice. 

Litkratcrb.— P. Cassel, Cde Sytnbolik Bhites, 1882 
(Berlin); Strack, Da» liUU im Olaulten und Aberfflaxiben der 
if1900 (Miitichen); Procksch, Ub&r die Blutrache bei 
den vorislamutchen A rafeem, 1899 (l.eipzig); Clay Trumbull, 
The Threithold Covenant, 1896 (EdinburKhl, also The Blood 
CoveixarU, 1887 (l/jndon); Robinsohn, Psychologie der iVotur- 
volker, esp. 18-28 pp. (no date, Leipzig); Robertson Smith, 
The RelCjion of the Semites'i (Index, e.v. ‘Blood’), 1894 
(I..ondon); Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religum To-day (criticism 
of theory that the sacridoial meal is the oldest form of sacrifice. 

S 218f.), 190'2 (l^ndon)* Westermarck, The Oriain arul 
evelopment of the Moral Ideas (Index, s.v. ‘Blood^ vol. 1. 
1006, vol. ii. 1908 (London). 

H. Wheeler Robinson. 
BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD.— See Brother- 
hood (artificial). 

BLOOD-COVENANT.— See Blood, p. 717. 
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Primitive (L. 11. (iRAV), p. 7*20. 

Aryan (O. ScniiADER), p. 724. 

Celtic (J. L. (iKKiG), p. 725. 

Greek (I. F. lJuK.NS), p. 727. 

Hindu (J. Joi.i.y), p. 729. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Primitive).—One of the moat 
\vid«.‘-sprea(l plienorneua of i>rimitive, and even 
of e<)iMj);uativel^' advanced, jurisprudence is the 
blood-feiKl. This, while subject to the most mani¬ 
fold ^radafiona, may be defined, in its tyi)ical 
aspect, as tliat prin(i[;)le of ethnological jurispru¬ 
dence wlieieby an entire family (more rarely clan 
or tribe) is made liable to retaliation and reprisals 
in kiml by another family (or clan or tribe) again.st 
\\ liieh a member of the former family (or clan or 
trilje) has committed a deadly otVence (generally 
murder, less commonly rape or aViduction). It is, 
in <jther words, the lex tnlionis exercised between 
families (more rarely clans or tribes), often includ¬ 
ing those connected with them by any form of 
Ijlood-covenant; it is communal vengeance, as di.s- 
tinguished from individual revenge. Its ultimate 
foundation is, indeed, personal retaliation ; but, in 
proportion as the family develops, the principle of 
the blood-feud grows in imjiortance, until it reaches 
its climax in the modern tenet that an entire govern¬ 
ment is bound to require punishment for injury 
lione to one of its citizens by another nation or by 
a member or members thereof. On the other hand, 
just as in the latter case concessions or j>ecuniary 
compensation normally take the place ol demaml- 
ing life for life, so in relatively primitive juris 
prudence, murder, rape, and other grave oilences 
may frequently be commuted in various ways ; the 
blood-feud is replaced by the wergclii (see below). 

The essentially communal nature of the blood- 
feud carries with it the corollary that, among many 
peoples, one unprotected by ties of family, clan, or 
tribe may be injured in person or po.sse.s.sion8 
without risk of blood-vengeance, unless he has 
received artificial kinship by some form of blood- 
covenant or enjoys tlie status of guest, which in 
itself constitutes in great measure a temporary 
gitaM-adoption into the family (very rarely into the 
clan or trilxj) of his host. This explains the fact 
that many peoples rob or kill strangers with 
impunity and without any sense of wrong-doing, 
although among theinselve.s they may have the 
highest regard for the pos.sessions and lives of their 
fellow.'^, as among the Polynesians, where the 
property of strangers wa.s held to belong to the 
gods of the land, so that it could be seized and the 
owners killed with impunity by those among whom 
the strangers in question had come (Mariner, Tonga 
Islands, London, 1818, i. 308 ; Mathias G . . 
Lettres sur les iles Marquises, Paris, 1843, p. 106). 

The blood-feud is, among many peoples, a sacred 
obligation, to which the kinsmen of the murdered 
man are in duty bound, as among the African 
Bakawiri (Leuschner, in Steinmetz, liechtsverhdlt- 
nisse von eingchorenen Volkerm in Afrika und 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 23). To such a degree 
is this concept carried that it is often believed that 
the soul of the murdered man finds no rest until 
blood-vengeance has been exacted, as ainon]^ the 
Australians and Papuans (Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 
363, 376), and the African Banaka, Bapuku, 
Diakite Sarrakolese, and Washambala (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 51 ; Nicole, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 132; 
Lang, ih, p. 257). He who does not perform 
blood-vengeance when he should is despi.sed, not 
as a coward, but as a recreant to the demands of 
religion and duty, as among the Negro Akka 


Muslim (Gaudefroy-Demomiiynes), p. 730. 

Roman (1. F. Burns), p. 731. 

Semitic (A. H. Harley), p. 731. 

Slavonic (O. Schrader) p. 733. 

Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 735. 

(Monrad, Gemdlde von dcr Kuste von Guinea, 
Weimar, 1824, p. 90f.) and Felups (Park, lleise in 
das Innej'c von Afrika, Hamburg, 1779, p. 20), the 
South American Arawaks (Schomburgk, lie.ise in 
Britisrh Guiana, Leipzig, 1847, i. 157), in Australia 
and New Guinea (Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 364, .376 ; 
Grey, Journal of Two Expeditions in North-West 
ana JVesi Australia, London, 1841, ii. 240), and in 
the Indonesian islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor 
(Riedel, De sluilc- en kroeshnrige rnssefi tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 370). In at 
least some cases the object of the blood-feud apjiears 
to have been sacrifice of the murderer or his Kin to 
the 77umes of the victim, thus explaining the rule 
of the South American Tujii that tlie relatives of 
the murdered man sliould strangle the slayer on 
the very spot of his crime (Featherman, Social 
History of the Races of Mankind, London, 1887-90, 
iii. pt. 2, p. 340). This usiige finds its antithetical 
parallel in the North American Indian adoption of 
the murderer in his victim’s stead (see below, 
p. 722‘^). The women are often described os espe¬ 
cially assiduous in demanding the inauguration of 
the blood-feud, as among the Iro(pioi8, Florida 
Indiams, Caribs, and Brazilians (Lafitau, Mceurs 
des sauvages ar^driquams, 16mo ed., Paris, 1724, 
iii. 149-151). 

The degree of kinship involved in the duty of 
satisfying blood-vengeance varies widely. In its 
greatest extent any member of the family, clan, or 
tribe to which the murdered man belonged may kill 
any member of the family, clan, or tribe of the 
murderer, as in Now Guinea, where the murderer 
himself is not killed (von Ilasselt, in ZE viii. 193 ; 
cf. the Australian Dieri custom of killing the eldest 
brother of the ofi’ender rather than the ofl’ender 
himself [Howitt, p. 327]), and among the African 
Somali and Bakawiri (Haggenmacher, in Peter- 
niann's Mitthcilungen, Erg. x. No. 47, p. 31 ; 
Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 23). Elsewhere 
the feud may be restricted to totem-families, as 
among some Australians and the South American 
Goajiros (Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 364, 382). In its 
extremest form the blood-feud prevailed generally 
in Polynesia, especially in New Zealand (Angas, 
Savage Life in Australia and New Zealand, 
London, 1847, ii. 171; Thompson, The Story of 
New Zealand, London, 1859, i. 98). In Polynesia, 
if the oll'ender escaped, bis whole family paid the 
penalty in his stead (Wakefield, Adventure in New 
Zealand, London, 1845, ii. 108); in Tonga and 
Samoa, where wergeld was accepted only rarely, 
all kinsmen of the oflemler were killed if they 
could be found (Shortland, Traditions and Super¬ 
stitions of the New Zealanders, London, 1854, 
p. 224); and in New Zealand the kinsmen of a 
murdered man often killed in revenge the first man 
on whom they chanced, whether friend or foe 
(Diefienbach, Travels in New Zealand, London, 
1843. ii. 127). 

The blood-feud may, however, be restricted to 
certain members of the households of the murderer 
and the murdered—a system widely prevalent in 
Africa. Where the matriarchate is in force, only 
those related on the mother’s side are involved, and 
where the patriarchal system has been developed, 
only those on the fatner’s side. Accordingly, 
among the African Barea and Kun^ma the son 
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avenges the death of a mother or uterine sister, the 
nepliew his maternal umde oraunt, and the maternal 
uncle his nephew or niece; but the son does not 
avenge his father, or the father his son. Among 
the Felups, on the other hand, as in Akkra, on tlie 
Gold Coast, the eldest son is the avenger of his 
father (Post, Afrikan. Jurispjnidenz, Oldenburg, 
1887, i. 61 f.). Similar rules prevail for the maternal 
side among the Goajiros and Australians (Kohler, 
in ZVRW vii. 382, 364; Bastian, in ZR vi. 305). 
If, however, the matriarchal and jjatriarchal 
systems are confused, tliese difl'erentiations no 
longer hold, as among certain Brazilian tribes (Post, 
Anfdnge de^ Staats- und RcchMlehens^ Oldenburg, 
1878, p. 182). An interesting sidelight on the 
primitive legal status of tlie wife is allbrded by 
some of the laws of the blood-feud, which show 
whether she is regarded as having become the 
property of her husband or is hehl still to bcdong 
to her original family (cf. the twofold theory of the 
status of tlie individual in more highly developed 
polity, p. 723*’). From the latter point of view she 
18 avenged, among the Bakawiri and Washambala, 
by her own blootl-kinsmen, not by her luisband 
(Steinrnetz, op. cit. p. 23; Lang, id. p. 257), this 
being tlie reverse of Banaka, Bapukii, and pagan 
Bambara practice (lA. np. 49, 89); while among the 
Diakite Sarrakolese of the French Sudan tlie hus¬ 
band may avenge his wife when duly authorized by 
the hldl, whereas if he does not rerjuest this privi¬ 
lege the duty devolves upon her kinsmen (Nicole, 
ib. p. 132). In West Africa the blood-feud ‘is a 
duty belonging, first, to the “ijawe” (blood- 
relative), next to the “ikaka” (family), next to 
the “ etomba ” (tribe). The murdered man’s own 
family takes the lead,—in case of a wife, her 
husband and his family, and the wife’s family; 
sometimes tlie whole “ikaka”; finally, tlie 
“etomba”’ (Nassau, Fetichism in West A/ricUy 
New York, 1904, p. 19). In the African Sansand- 
ing States the right of blood-revenge belongs to 
tlie agnates of the murdeieil man in the order of 
their inheritance (Fama Mademba, in Steinrnetz, 
op. cit. p. 89). Among the African Washambala, 
the blood-feud, which they exatrt only for murder, 
is directed against the oll'ender and his wife, while 
his children are enslaved and his property is plun¬ 
dered (Lau^, ib. p. 256 f.); and among the American 
Shawnee, in ca.se wergeld was refused ami the 
murderer could not be seized, his nearest kinsman 
was slain in his stead by the kinsmen of the 
murdered man (Featherman, op. cit. iii. pt. 1, 
p. 183), this beinp; a gt^o^i-analogue to the Dieri 
jtractice of substitution, to which attention has 
alreaily been drawn (for the very difi'erent principle 
of substituting the murderer for the victim, see 
below, y». 722). 

An inierestinj;; example of what may be calleti a cereraonia! 
blo^-feud is afforded oy the Australian pinya (the atninga ol 
the Central Australians), a eort of posse comilatus, which may 
hunt down the murderer or (as already noted) his eldest brother. 
In lieu of actually killini; a vielim, however, the pinya may 
subject the murderer to a milder penalty. Thus, among the 
Mukjarawaint, in a case of blood-feud, a headman ‘appointed a 
l near at hand where the expiatory encounter should take 

E .‘e that afternoon, it being agreed that so soon as the offender 
been struck by a spear the comlwit should cease. Then the 
offenders stood out, arme<l with shields, and received the spears 
thrown at them by the dead man’s kindred, until at length one 
of them was wounded. The Headman of the Oarchukas then 
threw a lighted piece of bark, which he held, into the air, and 
the Oght ceased. If it had been continued there would have 
been a general fight between the two totems ’ (Howitt, jp. 836). 
This practice is wide-spread In Australia (Howitt, p. S36 ff.). 

Artificial kinship, as noted above (p. 720), is also 
frequently reckoned in satisfaction of the blood- 
feud. ill us, among the Polynesians, brothers 
artificially created by blood-covenant were bound 
to require blood-revenge if one w’as killed, even 
thougn he fell in battle, which normally abrogates 
the necessity of such vengeance (Ellis, Polynesian 
VOL. II .—46 


^icscarches^y London, 1832, i. 290); and .similai 
irinciples were observed among the Araucanian 
’ehuenche of South America (Post, Grundlagen 
ies RerhtSy Oldenburg, 1884, p. 09). The relation 
jetween host and guest often c.ai i ies similar obliga- 
ions with it, as among the African Barea and 
Kumima (Munzinger, Ostafr. Stiidicny Schall- 
hausen, 1864, p. 477), as does that between patron 
and client, as among the Barea and Bogo (Mun- 
iinger, o/i. cit. p. 243, and Ueber die Sitten und dn^ 
Rcrht der Bogos, Winterthur, 1859, p. 43) ; so that 
among the African Takue wergeld is readily 
accejited for a murdered kinsman, but blood- 
revenge is exacted for the killing of a guest or 
lient (Munzinger, Ostnfr. Stud. p. 208). 

Certain limits are, however, normally observed 
n the blood-feml. Men in full vigour are usually 
alone concerned. Women ai e, for the most part, 
exempt, as are children and ageil men, among the 
’ndians of Brazil (Post, AnfcingCy p. 175), although 
.ome peoples, as tlie Sudanese, sjiare children only 
until they are old enough to l>ear arms (Marno, 
Rcisen im Gebiete des blauen und weissen Nil, 
Vienna, 1874, p. 200), the same practice prevailing 
among the Nissan Islanders of the Bi.smarck Archi- 
nelago (Sorge, in Steinrnetz, op. cit. p. 418) and the 
Marshall l.sl and era (Sen tit, ib. p. 449). Other tribes, 
a-s the Nuforese of New (juinea and the African 
Banaka and Bapuku, render even women and chil¬ 
dren liable (von Ha.s.selt, in ZE viii. 93 ; Kohler, in 
ZVRW vii. 376 ; Steinrnetz, op. cit. p. 49). In like 
fiusbion the Caribs mercilessly .slaughtered children 
Labat, Voyage aux isles d'Amirique. The Hague, 
1724, ii. 10‘J), and the South American Tupinamba 
even extended the blood-feud to the child begotten 
by a prisoner of war, who, before beinj' killed, was 
made to con.sort fur this very purpose with a woman 
of his captors’ tribe, the oti’soi ing being brought up 
expressly for slaughter (Senmidt, in ZVR\V xiii. 
‘297, 317). Some peoples, as the Makas.sars, forbid 
blood-feud between tho.se of ditlerent rank, the 
inferior being entitled only to blood-money (Wilken, 
Ilet strafrecht bij de volJcen van het mnleische ras. 
The Hague, 1883, p. 7); while in the Sansanding 
States one superior in rank is not liable to blood- 
feud for the murder of his inferior, unless robbery 
as the motive for the ollence (Fama Mademba, in 
Steinrnetz, op. cit. p. 88 f.). 

Within the family the blood-feud has no exist¬ 
ence, punishment here being meted out by the 
authority of the head of the family—a principle 
also observed in the clan and tribe ; although, as 
the sense of blood-kinship decays in the last two 
divisions, it naturally becomes increasingly dillicult 
for an interclanal or intertribal bloou-feud to 
arise. 

riie blood feud is most generally begun, as ha.s 
been noted, by murder, which may be entirely 
unintentional, os among the Australians, the Mar¬ 
shall Islanders, and in the Egyptian Sudan (Kohler, 
in ZVRW vii. 363, xiv. 443 f. ; Marno, op. cit. 
p. 260), or committed in self-defence, as among the 
Bedawin (Kohler, mZVRW viii. 254), or committed 
even by a perstn irresponsible for his acts, as among 
the African Ondongaand the Ni.ssan Islanders of the 
Bismarck Archipelago (Uautanan, in Steinrnetz, 
op. cit. p. 341 ; Sorge, ib. p. 418). The wide-spread 
belief in magic as the camse of death freq^uently 
leads to inquiry of the sorcerer as to the identity 
of the murderer and the consequent object of the 
blood-feud, a.s in Africa (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 145 flf.), 
among the Nissan Islanders (Sorge, in Steinrnetz, 
op. cit. p. 418), and the Dieri of South-East Aus¬ 
tralia (Howitt, p. 326), and in Central Australia 
generally (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 490). The Bagobo 
of South Mindanao even made the medicine-man 
liable to the blood-feud on the ground that he had 
failed to avert death from tne murdered man 
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(Schadenber^, in ZE xvii. 12). Hut, as the feeling 
of blood-kinsliip diininiHlies, a distinction is drawn 
between murder and inanslanghter, the former still 
requiring blood-vengeance, while atonement may 
bo nui<le for the bitter by a lesser penalty, or the 
oll’ence may be commuted by wergcbl, as in the 
Sansanding States and among tin; Diakite Sarral 
Icse of the Freneli Sudan, tlie Washambala (Kama 
Madtunba, in Steinnu'tz, op. cit. p. 89; Nicob*, »7>. 
p. 132; Lang, ih. o. 257), tlj© Narrinyeri of South- 
Last Anstraiia (Iiowitt, p, 341), and the Liipuans 
( Kohler, in ZVIilV xiv. 380 f.). In case of otlences 
other than murder, primitive jurisprudence varies 
extremely. Among the African Larcaaiui KunAma, 
and in Akkra, mere bodily injury does not render 
the ollmider liable to the blood-feud (Munzinger, 
Osittfr. Stu(L p. 50*2; Monrad, op. cit. p. 98), as it 
does, for instance, in Montenegro (Wesnitsch, in 
ZVJiJy ix. 54; Miklosich, B/ufmc/ie bei den 
Striven, Vbenna, 1887, p. 21), while the African 
Logo regard siudi injury as shedding half the blood 
of the injured part, so that half the mice of blood- 
revenge is reipiired (Munzinger, Bogus, p. 81). 
Sexual otlences, as infringing pro]>erty rights (see 
art. Adultkhy), are sometimes subject to the 
))lood-feiid, notalily adultery (Post, Studien zur 
En t uHc/ct u n gsgc.sch. des Fa milie n rechis, () Iden bu rg, 
1889, pp. 355-359), fornication (tlie African Takue, 
Marea, and Leni-Amer [Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud. 
j>p. 208, 245, 322]), and abduction (New' Caledonians 
and Samoans [Post, Anfange, p. 214]). 

Since a true blood-feud is a family, clanal, or 
tribal ullkir, it can, properly speaking, be ended 
only by a solemn agreement between tlie familie.s, 
clans, or tril>os concerned ; so that, if these will not 
consent to peace, the feud may persist for genera¬ 
tions until one of the parties to it is anniidlated, a.s 
among the Ikigolio (Scliadenberg, in ZE xvii. 28), 
the Manynema and Lalegga (Post, Afr. Jnr. i. 84 ; 
cf. Anfanne, ]», 175f., (leschlechtsgenossenschaft der 
Urzeii, Oldenburg, 1875, pp. 15911’.), and the Mala¬ 
gasy island.s of Nossi-LA and Mayotte (Walter, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 391). A war of fourteen 
years’ duration was w’aged between the North 
American Indian Pa,s.samaquoildie8 and Micmacs 
liecause, while the two tril)es were visiting each 
other, the son of the Pas.samaqnoddy chief became 
enraged and killed the son of the .Micmac chief, 
^yho refused every offer of reconciliation, even the 
life of the l>oy murderer (Leland and Prince, 
Kidoshtp the Master, New York, 19U2, p. 25 f.). 
Sometime.s, how-ever, a.s among the Australians, a 
blood-feud is satisfied if the otlVndcr be merely 
woundeil (cf. alxive, p. 721* ; Howitt, pi). 336, 342- 
Kohler, in ZVHiy v\i. 365). 

For a typical example of the ternilnution of the hlood feud the 
ceremooieH of the African Barea and Kntiama may he cited 
(Post, A/r. Jnr. i. 67, his account hein},' based on Mnnzinjrer, 
Ostafr. Stud. pp. .^lUlfT.). When a day has been fixed for the 
?r(tlement of the feud, the murderer chooses a protector in the 
hostile village, to whom he sends diirra to make beer. On the 
d.'iy api-ointed. all the villaffcrs, except the family of the nmr- 
dered ma/j, gn out to meet the murderer, whom they aafeiruard 
in their midst until he reaches the house of his victim. He 
enters the house and slauj^fhters a barren cow to the rruinsu of 
the murdered man, whose lirother meanwhile jfrasps the cow's 
head. The murderer and his victim’s brother then drink beer 
out of the same horn and eat meat from the same platter ; each 
Romjes out an eve of the slauffhtered cow ; and they exchanjce 
olqthini; so lon^' as they sit totfelher. The hloo<l-price is then 
paid, and the murderer is escorted to his protector s iiouse, while 
the family of his victim ffives h.alf the slauvfhtered cow as a feast 
to the villajfe. The murderer must still shun the villajfe for a 
year, hut at the expiration of this time he attain visits the kins¬ 
folk of his victim, and is henceforth their closest kinsman and 
friend. In computing the hloo<i-price, the number of those slain 
on each side Is reckoned, and equality is secured by the pavinent 
of any difTerence in money or its e*juivalent, as anrionji the Bo^o 
and Somali of Africa (.Mnnzirijfer, lioqos, n. 79 ; von der Decken 
Hewn ni Ott-A/nia, l.eipzit:, 1869-71, ii, 330) and the Bauro of 
the Solomon Islands (Post, Anjanqe, p. 182), while under such 
circunistAnces the Maori returned the heads and liootv which they 
had taken (»/>. p. The treaty is often .still further strength¬ 
ened by marriages between the two parties, as amonjr the Roifo 


and Beni-Amer (Munzlntrer, Boqos, p. 82 f., Osta/r. Stud. p. 822). 
Amon^ the Banaka and Bapuku the bloo<l-feud can cease only 
when an equal number have been killed on each 8ide(Steinmeta, 
op. cit. p. 49 )l 

The true blood-feud in its primitive form excludes 
all pos.sibility of commutation by money or its 
equivalent. Tliis extrmue form i.s, however, com- 

I iaratively rare, even the African Ondonga, who 
All man for man, woman for woman, and cbibi for 
child, having a fully developed system of wergcld 
(Kautanan, in Steinmetz, on. cit. p. 341). With 
the decline of the sense of blood-kinship and the 
concomitant decay of early fanbly law, commuta¬ 
tion of blood-revenge becomes increasingly ea.sy. 
Many peoples, like the Ondonga just mentioned, 
hold that murder may be puni.sbed either by blood- 
feud or by wergcld, at the option of the injured 
party, as among the Haidah of the Pacific coast 
{AB i. 168), the Tapuans and Marshall Islamlera 
(Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 376, xiv. 446), the Malaya 
{Tijdschrift roor Nederlandsrh‘]ndir, 1851, ii. 15), 
and the .African Logo, Tuareg, (Jalla, Lakawiri, 
and Diakite Sarrakolcse (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 80; 
Duveyrier, Lea Touaregs du nord, Paris, 1864, 
p. 428 ; Cecchi, Fiinf Jahre in Osta frika, Leipzig, 
1888, p. 79 ; Leuscliner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p, 23 ; 
Nicole, ib. p. 132). In the San.sanding States in 
Africa the murderer, who may not be narmed by 
any but tl)e avenger of blooil, is alone exposed to 
the blood-feud, although l)oth be and his agnates 
are liable for wcrgeld (Kama Madcmba, in Stein¬ 
metz, on. cit. p. 89). Among the Nis.san Islanders 
of the Lisniarck Arcbii)elago tlie somewhat curious 
rule i.s observed that, after blood-revenge ha.s been 
exacted, the party executing it pays the other 
larty a wergeld to secure linal settlement of the 
end, thus oliviating a series of reprisals on both 
siiles (Sorge, iji Steinnug/., op. cit. p. 418). Klse- 
where, as among the Lantu (Kohler, in ZVBW 
XV. 56), acceptanee of profl'ered wergeld is com¬ 
pulsory. 

The supersession of the blood-feud by the werw-eld is luridly 
ex<unplifie<l bv the usa^'e prevailinsf aiuoriK the Aincricun 
IrcM|Uob and Algo))quiii8, uliich may he suumuvri^od oh follows 
from ljifitau(op. cit. ii. 18.')-193). The peojileot each ' ( alxii (i.e. 
hodcnsute, or ‘ loti^ house ’) exercised jurisdici ion over their own 
lueinhers, ho that, if one killed anoiher helon^inR to the same 
‘ long hotiHe,’ the villajfe aKSumeil that the deed had been done 
for uood and Htitt1<*ient reasons, and that in any case It was none 
of their husineiw. If, on the other hand, the murder was com¬ 
mitted by a meml>er of another ' long house,’ villajfe, tribe, or 
st(KTk, all those who had been connecUsl with the slain man 
united to ‘ re-make the spirit’ [rejaire CeKprit leur ezprrg- 
sion)i for the kinsmen of the deceasecl, while at the same time 
every effort was exerte<i to save the inurderer'H life and to protect 
hiH kin afrainst the vengeance of the kin of the murdered man. 
One of the chiefs now offered 60 presents (cf. the similar Huron 
custom recorde<l in 1630 b 3 LeJeune(Je;rtiif Itelalioueand Allied 
Documemti, Cincinnati, 189^-1901, x. 216-223, cf. also xxxiii. 
23^249), ‘the least of which,’ according to I.ejeune, ‘ must be of 
the value of a new heaver robe ’J. The first nine of these, which 
were for the immediate kinsmen of the deceased, were the most 
costl.\, each often l>€ing KHKl beads of wampum ; and the re¬ 
mainder, which were displayed on a j>oIe, represented all that the 
dead man had used while alive. If blo<xi-vengeance had been 
executed t)efore this wergeld had been proflfered, it was the 
avengers who were bound to offer these presents, while the kine- 
men of the murderer were released from all liability. At an 
earlier time the Huron had not only exacted the giving of 
presents, but had also required the murderer to remain beneath 
the putrefying corpse of his victim (which was elevated on poles) 
as long as the kinsmen of the murdered man desired. If the 
presents were not acceptable, the murderer himself was given, in 
addition to the wergeld, to the kinsmen of his victim, whose place 
he was to take. Although he was ocr^ioriaiiy reject^, he usually 
came to he regarded exactly as the man whom he had slain ; and 
[.afitAU also adds, though without vouching for the statement, 
that further south the murderer was required to marry the wife 
and adopt the children of the slain man. thus clearly showing the 
suiistitution-inotive in lieu of the sacrifice-motive (cf. p. 72(P) In 
blood-revenge—a principle occasionally observed by the Algon¬ 
quin Abenaki (Featherman. op. ext. HI. pt. 1, p. 96). Sometiinet 
a murderer was even adopted os a son by the mother of hit 
victim (Tanner, MAinoirv, Paris, 1835, ll. 227). 

Where the parties concerned have their own 
option as to whether the blood-feud shall be termi¬ 
nated by wergeld or some other means, outside 
authorities may not interfere, as among the 
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Araiicaniann and Greenland Kskinios (Post, An- 
p. 174), and the African liogo, Barea, 
Kuiulrna, and Marea (Munzinger, BogoSy p. 79, 
Oslafr. Stud. pp. 4U9, 242), and Msalala {Desoignies, 
in Steinnietz, or), cit. p. 280); but, if reconciliation 
proves ini possible, the blood-feud remains in force. 
Tlie oUender often flees, a certain amount of start 
frequently being allowed him, this being 3i days 
among the Bedawin (Post, StudieUy n. 125 ; Kohler, 
in ZVRVV viii. 253). He must tnen remain in 
exile, either until reconciliation has been etlected, 
as among the Barea, Kunama, and Teda (Mun- 
zinger, Oslafr. Stud. p. 501 ; Nachtigal, 

Sudan, Berlin, 1879-89, i. 448), or until his oflence 
nas been outlawed by the lapse of a definite period 
of time, this being 5 years among the Felups 
(B(irenger-K6raud, Les Pcuples de la Shi/'ganibie, 
Paris, 1879, p. 293) and 1 year among the Cali¬ 
fornian Nishinam (Kohler, in ZPAMP xii. 409). 
Here the blood-feud comes into immediate con¬ 
nexion with the jurisprudence governing the right 
of asylum (fv.), but among some peoj)lcs, as many 
A.nerican Indian tribes, murder was the one and 
only oll’ence that could never be outlawed (Loskiel, 
(S'.s('h. der Mission der evftngel. Briider unter den 
hjdianern in Nord-Amerika, Barby, 1789, p. 20; 
Morse, Report to the Secretary of War 07i Indian 
AJ/'nirs, New Haven, 1822, appendix, p. 99 ; 
F'eatherman, op. cit. iii. ])t. 1, p. 440), so that the 
Creek harvest-festival in July or August brought 
amnesty for all olFences except murder (Kohler, 
in ZVRIV xii. 409). 

By degrees tlie acceptance of proll'ered wergeld 
becomes compulsory, but if the oflending party be 
unable to pay this, the blood-feud may, as primitive 
kinship-feeling decays, still be commuted in a 
variety of ways. Thus the ofl’cnder may become 
the slave of the family, clan, or tribe that he has 
injured, as in Makassar, Saranglao, and Gorong 
(Wilkeii, op. cit. p. 24 f. ; lliedel, op. cit. p. 156), 
and among the African Diagara (Hecqiiard, Reise 
an der Kuste und in das hinere von Westnfrika, 
]>eij’zig, 1854, p. 104); or he may become the .slave 
of the chief of the tribe in (piestion, as among the 
Malays of Menangkabau (Wilken, op. cit. p. 22); 
or of him who paid the blood-money, as in West 
Timor (Kiedel, in Deulsche geograph. Blatter, 
X. 234). This form of punislirnent is also the 
K'luilty for many other oll'ences (see Slavery). 
n Akkra, on the other hand, he who could not pay 
the wergeld was exposed to the extreme con.se- 
quences of the blood-feud (Bosnian, Viaggio in 
Guinea, Venice, 1752, ii. 91 ; Muller, Die nfr. auf 
der Goldkiiste gelegene Landschaft Fetu, Hamburg, 
1676, p. 116). 

As soon as any mode of reconciliation or com¬ 
mutation becomes [)ermis.sible lietwoen a murderer 
and the family, clan, or tribe of his victim, the 
decay of the 'ijlood-feud begins. It ha.s already 
been seen that the commonest method of such 
reconciliation is by the payment of certain .sums to 
the kinsfolk of the murdered man. Potent as is 
such wergeld in diminishing the scope an<l fre¬ 
quency of the blood-feud, other factors are still 
more powerful. With increasing civilization the 
predominance of the family and clan becomes less 
and less, while that of the tribe (and ultimately of 
the nation and State) becomes greater and greater. 
The blood-feud, which is at tirst absolutely essential 
if family is to be prevented from encroaching on 
family, is seen to be detrimental to the larger 
develoj)ment of the embryo State, and mea.snres of 
ever-increasing severity aie taken to check and 
suppress the blood-feml, tintil at last it wholly dis¬ 
appears as a recognized institution. The .struggle 
is, however, long and stubborn. Ihe primitive 
State may hand the offender over to the kinsmen 
of his viclirn, that they may either execute blood- 


revenge or obtain reconciliation in any way they 
please, as among the Iroquois, Batak, Malays 
of Menangkabau, Pogghi Islanders, and African 
Bornu, Wadai, and Unyoro (Post, Sludien, p. 128, 
Anfiinge, p. 184) ; or the nearest kin of the mur¬ 
dered man may be appointed the official executioner 
of the murderer, as among the Galla (Cecchi, op. 
cit. p. 79) and Malays (Post, Baiistcine fur eine 
allgem£.ine Rechtsiaissenschaft, Oldenburg, 1880-81, 

i. 157), any anticipation of otKcial sanction on the 
part of the avenger of blood being a punishable 
offence in the Sansanding States (Farna Mademba, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89). In this way the place 
of the primitive avenger of blood is ultimately 
taken by a regular State executioner, as among 
the Malays of Nias (Wilken, op. cit. p. 22). Even 
in ancient Greece the State took cognizance of 
murder only when duly qualified kinsmen of the 
murdered man had hxiged a formal complaint 
against the murderer. 

Often there is a double system of punishment 
for murder and other grave oil’cnces—execution by 
olHcers of the State or blood-feud, as among the 
African Washambala (Lang, in Steinmetz, op. cit. 

). 256) ; while, in case tlie .system of commutation 
las come into efl'cct, a certain amount of the 
wergeld may belong to the State, the remainder 
appeitaining as damages to the kin.smen of the 
murderotl man. On the other hand, the non- 
Muhainmadans in the Sansanding States ^ive the 
entire amovnit to the king, whereas Islamitic law 
avards the whole wergeld to the injured family 
(Kama Madornba, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 89), thus 
.showing ill e])it()ine the antithetical status of the 
individual a.s belonging, in tlie one ease, to the 
State, ami, in the other, to the family (cf. the 
twofold theory of the status of the wile, above, 
}). 721). A murderer may often e.scape the blood- 
feud by voluntarily surrendering himself to the 
State ; but if he will not do thi.s, the blood-feud ie 
officially sanctioned. Increasing limitations are, 
however, imposed by the State. The blood-feud is 
restricted to a brief period : three days in Johor 
(Wilken, op. cit. p. 7), or in flagrante among 

the Aral)s of the Red Sea coast (Klemm, Kultur- 
geschichtey Leipzig, 1843-52, iv. 149) ; while, in 
Makas.sar, if a murderer succeeded in reaching the 
judge, he was safe from hlood-feud, and had only 
to pay the wergeld (Wilken, op. cit. p. 6). Else- 
w'here, as in Jolior, the avenger of blood must 
make formal declaration of his intention before 
the judge (Post, BaustemCy i. 150). An especially 
potent restriction on the blood-feud is found, as 
already noted, in the system of a.sylum ; and finally, 
with the more perfect development of the State, 
aided by a higher concei)t of religion (though, as a 
matter of fact, Christianity alone has contributed 
to this end), the blood-feua itself becomes murder 
and a crime, insteail of a sacred and praiseworthy 
duty, and so is snppres.sed and disappears, surviving 
only in such stagnant plnises of civilization as are 
still revealed from time to time by Sicilian ven¬ 
dettas or the feuds of the * mountain whites ’ of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

I.iTKHATURK.—Frauenstadt, Blutrache xtnd Totschlagsuhne, 
Leipzig, 1881; Kohler, Znr Lehre von der Blntrachc, Wiirzhurg, 
IH85; Steinmetz, Ethiwl. Studien zxir ersien Kntv icklxmg der 
Stra/e, Leyden, 1894, 1. 361-400. and BechtscerhaUnistie von 
eingeborenen Volkem in Afrika und Ozeanien, Derlin, 11K)3 ; 
Post, GeHchlechlHgenofisensclLO/t der Urzeit, Oldenburg, 1876, 
p. 155 ff., Urspiung des Ilechts, Oldenburg, 1879, p. 87 ff., 
Anfdnge den Staats- und Bechtdebeng, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 
172ff., Bangteine fur eine allgemeine Rechtsudssenscha/t auf 
vergieichend-ethnil. Bans, Oldenburg, 1880-81, 1. 142 ff., Afr. 
Juri.'urrudenz, Oldenburg, 1887, I. 67ff., Studien zur Kntwtck- 
lungsgesch. des FamUienrechts, Oldenburg, 1889, pp. 133ff., and 
Gnnutrissder ethnfd. Jurisprtidenz, Oldenburg, 1894-96,1. 226ff., 

ii. 240 ff. On the last-named work the present art. ift largely based. 
A large amount of Bource-material is contained in Z VB W (cf. the 
index to l.-xx., s.v. ‘ Blutrache,’ and such artt. aa Kohler’s sum¬ 
mary of the North American Indian blood-feud, xii. 406-411, and 
Schmidt's summary for South America, xili. S16-818V Much 
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,nav «l 80 be gleaned from travels and sueh general works os 

Waiu-Gerland, ^ aturrvll'-r, b'oU, Leipzig, 

lSb0 77. I.OUIS 11. OKAY. 


BL00D~FEUD ( Ary ail ). —/»i rod action. — Th e 
institution of the blood-feud may still be traced 
anionic all Aryan jieoples : lirst, as it exists 
to tiie present da}' amon^ (he Afj^haiis and tlie 
Albanians, in Corsica and Sanlinia, and anionj^ 
the Southern Sla^'s ; secondly, at least in the older 
tradition, where it is clearly preserved, anionj; the 
Creeks, Teutons, Celts, and the Western and 
Kastern Slavs: thirdly, with only scanty traces, 
amon^' the Indians <if the Veda, the Iranians of 
the A vesta, and the Uoinans. Its nriniitive Aryan 
8i‘,milica(ion lies in the etyinulo^ical corres|H)ndence 
of Av. htrnd, ‘ jmnishinent,’ ‘ re\ en^e ’ (New l‘ers. 
A/a, ‘ enmity,’ ‘hate.’ ‘ anoer’) = Cr. Troti'??, ‘ blood- 
revtui^M?’and ^ivccf/cld.' Probably it may also be 
coiima ted with Ir. cd/a (from *coi/iC*)= ‘ emenda,’ 
i.r. ‘ damni re|iaratio,’ ‘ satisfactiodeiure he.so vehle 
iniuria illata. 'Die verb which underlies these sub¬ 
stantives is Skr. r.hl, cJidt/nfCy ‘ punisli,’ ‘avenj^e’; 
Av. di ; Gr. rlvo/xai, rti-w, ‘ obtain compensa¬ 

tion,’ ‘jiiinisli,’ ‘give comjiensation.’ Compare 
also rlw, ‘estimate a value,’ ‘honour.’ 'J’lie fol¬ 
lowing characteristic features of the primitive 
Aryan period may be established from the identity 
of customs among individual tribes. 

I. The (ddigation t»f blood-revenge is always 
attached to definite circles of reIation.''hij>, which 
may be desig/iated family oi' clan. Within this 
circle the blood-feud descends (irst of all from 
father to s(jn. 

for the Celts, cf. Cirahlus, Cambnae P^'.srriptio, «:ap, 17: 

‘ Gemis yoper oiiuiia diligiiril, et ilamn.t Haneninj;* atgue <le<'oris 
acritcr uldscnntur ; \ mdids eiiiiu animi Hunt <•: irae «*r'jt'fitae, 
rieo solum novas et rec elites imunas, verum eli viu \ eteres et 
aiitiqiias velut irisUtites v iiidicare parati ’; and Walter Map, 
!)(• miins ciirialiuvi, Dist. ii. cap. 22, § (ap. Walter, Das alte 
It p. Lifi, note 1): ‘ Ct moris est, vadein 8c ofTert pro 
iinoue tota coguatio, et cavere imlicio sisti,’—For the Teutons, 
8et“Ta'\ (d'nnuit. cap. 21; ‘Suscipere Lam inimicitias sen palris 
seu proi)in<iui (piam amicitias noct*s-ie csL : ncc iu»i*la<'al)iles 
duraiil. Luiturenim ctiam homicidiiim certo armentorum ac 
pecorum mimero, rctiijubiue s.atisfactionem universa <lomu8, 
utiliter in jjublicum, (juia pcriculo.siort'S sunt iniiuiciti.ae iuxta 
liljerUitCMU.'—For the liussians, cf. Russkaja I'rarila of Jnros- 
lav Vdloiliitu'rid (101 s-l(.i.j4) : Judicium JaroHlaci, jUii Vlaili- 
in^ri : ‘ Si interfeccrit vir virum, iildscatiir fraier fratrem, vel 
pater vel filius vel fratris fllius vel sororis filius. Si vero nemo 
est, qui eiim ulcisoatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 


Kuss. mirii), ‘to reconcile.’ It is characteristic 
that mira liad already in Old liti.ss. acquired the 
meaning of ‘community,’ for Mie community (the 
tribe) composed of various clans is, in nornml 
conditions, a sphere of peace and friendship which 
can only for a longer or shorter jieriod be inter¬ 
rupted or broken by (be faida or vrnzida. Con¬ 
versely, it may be suggcsteil that the Greek elpitjurj^^ 
‘peace,’ is to be derived from etpv, ‘assembly,’ 
‘place of assembly,’ and that this word (from 
is to be connected witli Old Russ, vend, 
‘community.’ It is the community .so designate<l 
tliat, according to tho Iiuss/cojd Fravda of the 13th 
cent., is liable in certain cases for the payment of 
the wergcld, and thus perpetuates the solidarity ot 
tlie old elan. The Greek would thus be the 

(normal) condition of peace reigning in the com 
mutlitJ^ 

According to this explanation of it must he admitted 

that the supposed Initial F has not as yet been traced either in 
Homer or in the (Jreck dialects; hut the latter are clearly 
intluenced strongly hy the Attic form of the word, which lacks 
the digamma. Moreover, •rend (with prothetic vowel) may 
have liecome first *i-FtpFri and then <IpTj. 

Hence the pre.scnt writer is inclined to believe 
that the conception of jieace among the Aryan 
j>eoples originated jirimarily in view of the internal 
condition of the community (the tribe), and not 
with reference to external foes, with wliom, indeed, 
in olden times there wa.s no regular peace, but 
merely a ce.s.sation of hostilities (ef. Sehradei, 
llcnllcx.^ s.v. ‘Krieg und Kricden’). On Latin 
utx. and Goth, gawairpi, ‘jieaee,’ see below (4). 
On the punishment of ollences occurring within the 
tamily or elan see Auvan Rkluhon, alxive, p. rsi. 

3. The blood-feud was especially occasioned by 
the murder of an individual belonging to anotliei 
clan, and, in a secondary degree, by bo<lily injiirx 
or insult. It is noteworthy in numerous old Aryan 
[joiles of law that the killing of a tliief caught red 
landed or of an adulteier detectetl in JJogrdndo 
was exempt from punishment, i.e. in the language 
of primitive times it did not occasion a bloou-feud 

cf. Schrader, Sjwdchverijlc.ichiing und Urrjrsckii'hte, 
i.* 406, and Akyan Rkligion, above, p. oO). 

4. Tliere existed among all Aryan peoples the 
wssibility of buying oil’ the blood-feuu by means 
of a wergi'ld, and thereby bringing it to a peaceful 
:ronclusion. 


gnvnae, si cat nrincipis vir,’ etc. See below, p. 7;i4*. 

In Homer the sons and grandsons, father, brothers, and 
brothers’ sons and the cTai (frac) are mentioned as 

avt-iigers of blood; the last-named is an expression u hich pro- 
balily belongs to the pronoun-stem sve-, Kt;o-, and so means much 
the same as the Ivatin Sici. Once we find in place of «Ta« the 
Word aocTCTTjTr'iptv {(Jdyss. xxiii. IIU), from aocraecK, ‘help.’ This 
in turn is dt-nved from a word correspniuling with the i^tin 
gurina ('/‘rck'io-s), namely, d.-aFott.-jo-^ — *a-oa^o- (a as tli a- 
Aoxo?, ‘ bedfellow ’), which is perhaps connected with sro-, 
suus, but is also capable of another derivation (cf. Walde, Lat, 
Etyinnl. W*>rterhvu:h, p. f)79), 

2. A.s a re.sult of thi.s obligation to blood-revenge, 
we find a .state of feeling between two familie.s or 
clans which among West 'reutuns is technically 
called in Old High German fehida, Anglo-Sax. 
fcrlid. Mid. Lat. faida (O.H.G./ccA, Anglo-Sax. 
fdfi, from */)oik.()~s=\r. neck, ‘enemy’); in the 
Slavonic language.s, Obi Slav, irraiida (Old Slav. 
vragtl, ‘enemy,’ Old Hru.ss. wargs, ‘ bati’). 'I’he 
ojipo.site conception to this in the Germanic lan¬ 
guages is O. H.G. fridu, Anglo-Sax. fridu. Old 
Nor. fridr, ^nritu- (Skr. prigd-, ‘dear,’ Goth. 
frijfjn, ‘ love ^) ; in the Slavonic, Ku.s.s. miru, 
‘peace’ (Skr. vd-trd-, ‘friend,’ Lith. my-linuis^ 
‘pcloved,’ Kuss. rni-lyj, ‘dear’). Fundamentally, 
therefore, peace and friendship [i.e. on the old 
view, relationsiiip; cf. Schrader, Reallex, s.v. 

‘ Freund und Feind ’) are identical conceptions. 
The (ioth. gafripOn and the Kuss. prirniriti lioth 
mean ‘ to restore to a state of peace’ (O. H.G./rtc/w, 

• A star before a word signifles that the form doee not occur 
but is inferred. 


For the Greeks, e.g., cf. Homer, IL ix. 6tfl : 

•coi p.eV Tt? Tf »(aorcyKi7Toto (/loGjo? 
woitnr)v rj oi irauSov eSe^aro re^Kr/WTO?- 
Kai p’ 6 jiiv iv irJpKp prVei avrov, ttoAA’ aTruTcaav, 

TOW T eprjTverai Kpaiitj ica'i &vpibv d-yrji'wp, 
trotKTjv fiefa^fVov. 

For the Teutons see the passage from Tacitus, Germania, 
quoted above, ‘ iiec implacjihiles durant,’ etc. 

Kloof that this })o.s.sibility existed even in the 
:nost primitive Aryan period is to be found in the 
identity between the Old Indian term for the 
^vergcld, namely, vdira-, vdira-dtya~, vdiraydtana-, 
and tile Anglo-Sax. were^ Mid.H.G. were (weragelt) 
—l>otli being related to Skr. vird-, Lat. rir, (iotli. 
wair^ ‘ man? Here the Old Kuss. vira, ‘ wergeld,’ 
must be mentioned, though the views of philologists 
waver as to whether it was originally related to 
the Indian and German words or borrowed from 
the latter (cf. L. von Schrbder, ‘ Indogerman. 
Wergeld,’ Festgruss an Roth, p. 49). The most 
probable supposition is that the Skr. vdira-^ 
Anglo-Sax. were, and Old Kuss. vira, exhibit 
various stages of change of the radical \'owel of 
Jie original Aryan term for ‘ wergeld.’ Moreover, 
the above cited equation, Av. kaend=^iiT. ttoipiJ, 
no doubt indicates that in the primitive period, at 
among the Greeks, the custom existed of buying 
off blood-revenge by payment of a wergeld. 
Similarly, we find in Slavonic languages the 
above-mentioned vraiida, ‘hostility,’ ‘revenge,’ 
used also to mean the compensation by which 
homicide wa.s expiated. Of. also Cymr. galanas. 
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originally * hostility ’ {gdl, ‘foe ), and tlien ‘ wer- 
geld ; and the Mid. Gr. (pbvos, properly ‘ murder.’ 
liRt. DCP-na, ‘ compensation,’ and then ‘ pnnish- 
inent,^ probably exhibits a borrowing from the 
Gr. noivT}. 

At an early date prices or rates of wergeld, more 
or less lixed, must have been evolved. ISo in Old 
Indian sources (cf. Schrader, Keallex. p. 102 ) wo 
lind a hundred cows mentioned as the rate of com¬ 
pensation for a man (vdirain) ; and 'racilus also, 
in the passage already cited, says: ‘luitnr honii- 
cidium cei'to armentorurn ac pecorum numero.’ 

‘ Krom the rates stated, the general underlying 
•rinciple emerges that the wr.rgcld of bondsinan, 
reeinan, and noble were in the following propor¬ 
tion of 4:1:2; that is, 15- 1.50-3(X> shillings or 
oxen’ (Miillenlioir, Deutsche Altertuniskunile.^ iv. 
327). For the rates among the Slavs .see below, 
p. 734. What wa« demanded for the murdered, 
wounded, or insulted man by the clan, or by 
himself, •onstituted his ‘ value^ or ‘ price,’ and the 
recovery of this price by his friends and the re¬ 
cognition of the same by his foes con.stituted 
his ‘honour.* This evolution of ideas is clearly 
stamped upon the languages that concern us. 
'I'he Gr. <lerived from rLuco mentioned above, 
signilies primarily ‘ revenge’ Xyafxtfxvovos eivesa 
"Wlov fis (CttuXov, llom. Od. xiv. 70, 117); 
then ‘indemnity for injury,’ ‘compensation’ (an/x-oy, 
like t'TjTTou'os, denotes a person who may be slain 
without need for compensation); then ‘honour.’ 
I’rccisely similar is the development in the mee.n 
ing of c^TUty a w'ord common to the Slavonic lan¬ 
guages. 'I’he word corresponds exactly to the Gr. 
TToivil} {*qowd)y and thus signilies in the first in¬ 
stance ‘revenge’ and ‘wergeld.’ 'riien it takes 
over the meaning of ‘i)rice’ and ‘honour’ (Old 
Slav, chiiti exactly answers to the Gr. rmdw; so 
Schrader’s UetUlcx. p. 835f., and now Berneker, 
Slav. Etym. Wbrterbuck, p. 124). In this con¬ 
nexion we find also the explanation of the hitherto 
unintelligible Gothic word gaxmirpi^ ‘ peace,’ men¬ 
tioned above. The word has nothing to do with 
u.'airpan (Germ, werden)^ but is connected with 
irairpif ‘value,’ ‘worth.’ Consequently its proper 
meaning is ‘general agreement about the worth 
<»r value of a [)er.son,’ I hi; union and the result¬ 
ing .state of peace between two clans. It is note¬ 
worthy also that the first instance of the word 
pacisror^ which underlies the Lat. pax^ ‘ peace,’ 
occurs in that passage of the XII 'Fables (viii. 2) 
which is the cleare.st survii al in lioman tradition 
of the system of blood-revenge which once pre¬ 
vailed in that quarter as well; ‘ Si membrum 
nipit, ni cum co pacit (agree about the value), 
tafio esto.’ 

Thus we see that two of the most important 
conceptions of civilization—peace and honour— 
are at least in part rooted in the ideas that centre 
in blood-revenge and its buying off by the wergeld. 

5 . Among most Aryan peoples we find it the 
custom for the murderer, after his bloody deed, to 
flee from the country for a longer or shorter period, 
presumably in order that in the interval the anger 
of the hostile clan might abate and the terms of 
reconciliation become easier. It still remains 
uncertain whether this custom is to be assumed 
as existing even in primitive times, when renuncia¬ 
tion of tribal connexion w'as almost a matter of 
life and death (cf. Schrader’s Ecallex. p. 835). 

6. The fighting out or the amicable settlement 
of tlie blood-feud is, as avc have seen, from the 
beginning exclu.sivel}^ the affair of the Lvo hostile 
clans. Notwithstanding, perhaps the realization 
of the danger incurred by the w hole clan owing to 
feuds of long duration (cf. above, Tacitus, Germ. 
cap. 21 : * periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta 
libertatem ’) may have at an early period en¬ 


sured efforts upon the part of the race, in their 
a.ssemblies under the direction of the king (Skr. 

— rex, Ir. ri), towards the amicable settle¬ 
ment of clan feuds. A .settlement of this descrip¬ 
tion would naturally, even in primitive times, be 
accompanied by a long succession of solemn cere¬ 
monies. We have am})le information on this 
point as regards especially the Slavonic world 
(see below', p. 734 f.). Everywhere in Europe two 
factors temled towards the restriction and ulti¬ 
mate eradication of the blood-teud : first, the State, 
that is, the absorption of tlie old clan and race- 
constitutions into the political composition of a 
State ba.sed on tlie principle of territory and no 
longer of consanguinity; and, secondly, the Chris- 
tian Church, which offered sanctuary even to 
murderers. See art. AsYLUM. 

I.iTKHATiTRB.—The literature has been given in the article. 

G. Sen RADER. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Celtic).—i. Terminology.— 
'I’he usualwonl in (Jld Irish is//cA (‘ feud,’ ‘ light’), 
fichim (‘ I light’), cognate with lait. vhico, etc. In 
the Acallam na Senorarh (Windisch, [r. Texte, 
Leipzig, 1880-1905, iv. pt. i. p. 47), we learn that at 
the least of 'Para, w’hich lasted six w'ecks, nech 
fala nd frithfala do thahairt (‘ncitlier feud nor 
cro.->.s-feud to he given’). The Irish faUi is for foln, 
gen. oi fu.il (‘i»l(H)d’), perhaps connected with 
Welsh girdl^ Cornish goly, Breton f/ou/i (‘ wound ’); 
hut cf. Henry, Txx. bret., Itennes, 1900, p. 139. 
For ‘vengeance,’ ‘revenge,’ W’e have the Irish 
digal, Welsh dial (‘vindicta,’ ‘ultio’), Cornish 
dial. 'Pile Irish trie (‘composition’) is probably 
for *er-icca, *per-yecca (‘full payment,’ ‘perfect 
cure’ [d’Arbois do Jubainville, L'dudes sur le droit 
Cfltimie — Co'urs delitt. celt, vii., Paris, 1895, p. 88 ]). 
Finally, the Irish dire (‘duty ’), in coirp-divc, is the 
.same as the Welsh dirwy, dirni (‘mulcta’), dir 
(‘ nece.ssary’), Irish dir (‘ just,’ ‘ due,’ etc.) [Stokes, 
Urkclt. Sprachschatz, Gottingen, 1894, p. 148] 

2. History of the blood-feud among the Celts.— 
That the institution of the blood-fend was in 
existence among the early Celts is obvious from 
the numerous references to it in ancient Irish 
literature. One of the best known instances ia 
found in the Fotha Catha Cuucha (‘Cause of the 
Battle of Cnucha’). 

Cuinall, the royal warrior of Ireland, carried off Murni. 
daujilUer of the druid Tadp, because her fatiier had refuned 
him permission to marry her. Tadjj complains to Cond, sup¬ 
reme kiu}< of Ireland, who, accordintf to Iho Annalu of Ireland 
by the Four Masters (ed. O’Donovan, Dublin, iS-lS-fj!, i. 1U2-121), 
reigned from 122 to 157 a.d. Cond, furious at the insulting 
words of Tadg, sends soldiers to take possession of the girl. 
Cuinall refuses tosurremier Murni, and i.s killed by Goll, son of 
Mortia. In attempting to avenge Cuinall, Luchet succeeds only 
in wounding doll in the eye. Goll kills Luchet; and, to quote 
the Irish, is desin rob6i fich bunaid tier macen Morna ocn$ 
Find, ‘ it is from that, then, that there was an hereditary feud 
between the sons of Morna (descendants of Goll) and Kind (the 
son of Cuinall).’ Furthermore, after the death of Cumall, Tadg 
not only refuses to receive his daughter Murni, hut orders her 
to be burned because she is pregnant. Accordingly she invokee 
the protection of Cond, and gives birth to a son, Find. When 
this son arrives at a suitable age, he offers to his grandfather, 
Tadg, the following : cath no comrac oenfr ... no lan^raic a 
athar do thabairt d6, ‘a battle or a duel or full enc (for the 
murder) of his father to be given to him.’ Tadg accepts the 
last, and is obliged to give the castle and grounds in Almu to 
ii. 80, etc.). 

Again, in the Lonyes mao n-Usniy, Conchobar, the great king 
of the first epic cycle— i.e. about the lioginning of the Christian 
era (Hyde, Lit. lliat. of Ireland, London, 18!M), p. 243)—has the 
three sons of Usuech treacherou.sly murdered after having 
proraisefl them protection. The three heroes, Fergus, Dubthoch, 
and Connac, who hod guaranteed their safety, set to work to 
avenge their murder. First tliey murdered four of the 
immediate relatives of Conchobar, and, later, when attacked by 
him, killed three hundred of his men and their wives, and burned 
the royal palace at Emain. With 3000 men they sought refuge 
at the court of Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Connaught, 
and continued their feud against C^onchobar for sixteen years 
fWindisch, op. cit. 1. 75-77). Clnaeth hua Artacain, who dl^ 
In 975 (‘Annals of Tigernach,* HCel xvli. 259) had a more 
complete account of this story, which stated that Conchobar, In 
retaliation for the murder of his relatives, killed Oergenn, the 
son of Iliad (Windisch, op. eit. ii. 2, p. 119). Numer*'**' other 
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examples covild be cited, such as Aided Conroi, in which the 
murder of Conroi is avenged by his sons (d’Arbois, lipop^e 
eeltiqneen lrlande = Cours de lilt. celt, v., Paris, 1892, p. 827 f.); 
the death of Conchobar, where Mesjjejjra, king of Leinster, is 
avenged (O’Curry, Lectures on the Mamtscfipl Materials of 
Ancient Irish Uistory, Dublin, 1878, p. 637 f.); The Voyage of 
Mail L)uin,\n which the hero is taunted for not avenging his 
father’s death (Stokes, ilCel ix. 45i», etc.), etc. 

In tlie Ancient Laics of Ireland, some of which, 
sucii as the Scnchiis M6r, date as early as the 7th 
century (Hyde, op. eit. p. 589), we find murder 
cla.'^.sed iiiuler two heads—nece.s.sary murder {mar- 
bad dcthbire), and uniieces.sary murder {marbnd hi- 
dethhire). Neces.sary murder is unpremeditated, 
or, if premetlitated, is actompli.slied throu<;h tluty 
of vengeance. Unnecessary murder is for motive.s 
of gain {Anc. Laws, iii. 68, 11. 12-14 ; iv. 248, 11. 
25-26). In the case of the Hrst, no composition, or 
^ric, was required if the murder was the result of 
vengeance. According to the Ancient Lnivs (iv. 
252-4), ‘ when the murder of a member of the 
derbjjne {i.e. of any relative of the geilfyie or 
derhfine) is to be avenged by the death of the 
murderer, the family of the murdered has a right 
to the coirp-dire (“ body-price”) and the cncc/i-lann 
(“ honour-price”); if, however, it has received this 
&ric before exercising vengeance, it must, after 
taking vengeance, make full restitution of tliis 
price.’ The duty of vengeance was impo.sed upon 
the nearest relatives of the victim—upon the 
geilfine and derhjine (d'Arbois, Droit ccltique, p. 
186). To understand these terms, we must re¬ 
member that the Irish family was divided into 
four groups, consisting of .seventeen persons in all: 
geilfine, derhfine, iarjine, and indjinc {Anc. Laics, 
1 . 282, 11. 23, 27 ; p. 272, 1. 23). To the gciljine 
belonged the father, son, grand.son, and brother of 
the murdered ; while to the derhjine, besides the 
above five, were added the grandfatlicr, paternal 
uncle, nephew (son of the brother), and cousin- 
i^erman (cousin to che fourth degree in the paternal 
line). In addition to the above eight persons, 
tliree others could take vengeance on the munlerer. 
These three were the foster-father, whose dalta, 
or juipil, was murdered ; the adoptive father, whose 
mac faosma, or adopted son, was killed ; and the 
(maternal) uncle, wnen the son of his sister {niic 
mnu) was the victim of the murderer {Anc. Laws, 
iv. 244,11. 20-22). So, in ancient Ireland, the blood- 
feud was fostered by the duty of vengeance. We 
have indications of its existence as late as the 16th 
cent., in the celebrated feuds between the chief 
Manus O’Doriell and his son, between the Earl of 
Thomond and his uncles, etc. (Moore, Hist, of Ire¬ 
land, London, 1835-46, ii. 367). A.s in Scotland, the 
most usual causes and consequence.s of the later 
feuds were the destruction of crops and the driving- 
aw'ay or houghing of cattle belonging to persons oc¬ 
cupying lands to which others alleged a claim. One 
of the most celebrated cattle-raids in Irish litera¬ 
ture is the Tain B6 Cualnge, or the Cattle-Rai<l of 
Cooley (ed. Windisch, Leipzig, 1905). Sir Walter 
Scott in his Waverley (ch. xv.) de.scribes a similar 
expedition undertaken by twelve Highlanders. 

In Wales, w here, as the testimony of (iiraldus of 
Camhray and Walter Map shows (see above, p. 724*), 
the blood-feud once flourished, the Roman conquest 
brought about the suppression of both the duty of 
vengeance and the payment of ^ric for murder. 
The Lex Cornelia de sicariis ol Sulla (B.c. 81) and 
the laws of Caesar and Augustus {Lex Jxdia de vi 
publica and de vi privata) imposed severe penalties 
upon tlio.se w ho went about bearing arms with the 
intention to kill (Rein, Das Criminalrecht der 
Romer, Leipzig, 1844, pp. 409-14, 752, etc.). On 
this account, no doubt, the Welsh dirni or dirwy 
changed its meaning from (‘composition’) to 
' niulctad (‘tine paid to the State’). After the 
departure of the Romans, while the irit was re¬ 


established, the duty of vengeance failed to assume 
its former force. This Avas in part due to the fact 
that the cenedl, or clan, was already to some extent 
disintegrated as early as the 10 th cent. (Rhys and 
Rryrimor-Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900, 
p. 196). The feuds beUveen the clans w’cre largely 
superseded by the warfare between the petty king- 
dom.s. But that the duty of vengeance was not 
looked upon unfavourably is manifest from several 
statements in the Dimetian Code, wliich was 
probably redacted under Howel in the 10 th cent. 
(Rhys, op. cit. p. 181). 

According to this code, ‘if there is in a cenedl an ecclesiastic 
or an idiot, he is neither to pay nor to receive any part of the 
f 7 afana«(“body-price”)’; anel ‘no vengeance is to be exercised 
against any one of these for yalanas, neither are they to 
avenge a relation that is killed.’ Furthermore, if a cenedl 
‘coimiiences paying the yalanaH of a person killed, and the 
whole be not paid, and if on that account one of such kindred 
stock {cenedl) be murdered, the galanas for that individual is 
not to be paid ; neither is anytiiing to l)e restored of wliat had 
been paid on account of the Qr.st.' Finally, if ‘an innocent 

t >erson is accused of murder and neglects to seek Justice, and if 
le be killed on account of it, nothing is to be paid for him* 
(ilnc. Laws of H’aZcfi, London, 1841, i. ch. i. p. 199 f. ; cf. also 
ii. ch. viii. p. 214, etc., for cases in which the law ‘exonerates 
the avenging ’). 

But it was especially among the Scots that the 
bloocl-feud raged with ferocity. From the I2th 
cent., when tlie sept or clan lirst appears a.-* a 
di.stinct feature in the social organization of Scot¬ 
land (Skene, L^cltic lIcotlandL Edinburgh, 1890, ii. 
303), until the 17th cent., there was no ces.sation 
of clan-feuds. When there were no sweeping feuds 
involving the most prominent families, sueh as 
Huntly against Argyll, or Stewart against Hamil¬ 
ton, the minor cliiefs w’ere lighting among them 
.selves (Lang, Hist, of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1902, ii. 
541, etc.). The usual method was for a laird or 
yeoman to gather his henehiiien and make a raid 
on some estate to which he allegeil a claim, or for 
other reasons sometimes very irisignilicant. They 
w'ould trample down the crojis, hough the cattle, 
and drag tlio women about by their hair, killing 
all who might resist (Lang, loc. cit.). Such cases 
were most frequent. In fact, the volume of the 
Privy Council Register for 1613 contains no fewer 
than 42 feuds then running, not including those in 
the Highlands and Islands. Even ministers of the 
go.spel were .sometimes so swayed by their passions 
that tliey took i>art in these ferocities. 

One of ine most noted of these feud.s was that of the (Jolqu- 
houns and the Maegregors, which culininate<l in the battle of 
Olenfruln in 1602. According to Birrell’s diary (2nd Oct. 1603), 
sixty widows of the slain Colquhouns rode on white horses 
before the king at Stirling, each bearing in her hand a pike 
upon which was displayed the Moody shirt of her dead husltand. 
A long and deadly feud was that between the Sootts and Kerrs, 
of which Sir Walter Scott speaks in his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. This feud began with the battle of Melrose in 1626. 
As a conserpience. Sir Walter Scott was assassinated in the 
streets of Kdinhurgh in 166*2. In order to staunch this feud, 
which was sapping the life-blood of these two great families, 
a bond or contract was made between them In Edinburgh on 
‘23rd March 16()4, in which they agreed to cease hostilities (l*it- 
cairn. Criminal Trials in Scotla)ul, Edinburgh, 1833, iii. 890, 
etc.). But it accomplished nothing, for the feud was still ragitig 
in 1596 (cf. also Campbell, Clan Traditions, London, 1896). 

3 . * Eric,’ or composition.—Ctesar attests the 
fact that the payment of ^ric was an established 
custom among the primitive (Janls. In speaking 
of the importance of the druids in ancient Gaul, 
he says : ‘ Nam fere de omnibus controversiis, pub- 
licis privatisque, constitiiunt; et, si quod est ad- 
missum faciniis, si caedes facta, si de hereditate, si 
de hnibus con troversia est,iidem decernunt; praemia 
poenasque constituunt ’ {de Bell. Call. vi. 13). The 
earliest mention of this institution in Ireland is 
found in the Confessio of St. Patrick, where he says; 
‘ cen.seo enim non minus quam pretium quindecirn 
homirium distribui illis.’ Tirecnan, writing in the 
7 th cent., explains this statement of Patrick by 
adding ‘animarum’ after ‘quindecirn’ (Stokes, 
Tripartite Life, London, 1887, ii. 310, 372). 
Furthennore, an Irish council of about the 7tb 
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cent, decided that, in default of the family, the 
king himself might be held responsible for the 
payment of the ^ric (Wasserschleben, Ir, Kanonen- 
vtrsammlung^^ Leipzig, 1885, p. 170). 

In Ireland, the trie was divided into two classes : 
the coirp-dirCy or ‘ body-price,’ and the enech-lanriy 
or * honour-price* (or log-eneirhy lit. ‘face-price,* 
lireton, enep-uuert ; cf. Ernault, Gloss, moyen-bret.y 
Paris, 1895, p. 794). The coirp-dire was exacted 
in the case of unnecessary inunfer, or in necessary 
murder when not prompted by vengeance. The 
enech-lann was exacted in the case of bodily injury, 
insult, etc., and would, therefore, be necessarily 
included in tlie coirp-dire. In regard to the latter, 
the family had the choice of surrendering the 
criminal as moperty {in ftronn) to the family of 
the murdered, or of giving land for his crime {Anc. 
Laws of Irelandy iv. 246, 11. 25-26). Put, con¬ 
tinue the Ancient Laws, ‘each one dies for his 
premeditated crimes when he has not found the 
trie* (iv. 250, 11. 16-17). Thus, in the case of 
unnecessary murder the criminal was the sole 
debtor. Put in necessary murder the criminal and 
his geiljine were held responsible for the payment 
of the trie. In default of the geiljine, the other 
three groups of tlie family found themselves in¬ 
volved {ih. i. 260, 11. 1-3 ; p. 274, 11. 12-13). The 
coirp-dire was fixed, consisting of secht cumula, 
‘seven female slaves’ (iii. 70, 11. 7-8). The 

criminal was obliged to pay the aithgin (‘ slave of 
restitution ’), and his share both of the six other 
slaves and of the enceh-lann. If his geiljine could 
not supply the rest, the derhdne woukl pay three- 
fourths, and the iarjine and indjine, one fourth, 
i.e. three-fourths of a fourth by the iarjine and 
one-fourth of a fourth by the indjine {ib. iii. 330, 
1. 710; p. 68, 11. 15-18). In the later history of 
Ireland, the trie for murder became more variable, 
and was paid in cattle or other property. It was 
continued as late as the beginning or the 17th 
cent., notwithstanding the eUbrtsof the English to 
stamp it out (Hayne, ‘ Observation on the State 
of Ireland in 1600,’ in the Irish Eecles. Record, 
Dec. 1887 ; for a more complete study of the trie, 
cf. d’Arbois, Droit celtique). 

As the coirp-dire required the enech-lann in 
Ireland, so, in Wales, the murderer was obliged 
to pay botli the galanas (‘body-price’) and the 
saraad (‘disgrace- or honour-price j. The galanas 
varied according to the rank of the person killed. 
Thus the penkenedl, or clan-chief, was valued at 
189 cows; an uchelwr, or high man, noble, at 126 
cows ; a penteulu, ‘ man with a family without 
office,’ at 84 cows ; and .so on down to the caeth, 
‘slave of the i.sland,’ at 1 lb. of silver and 4 cows. 
The galanas of a woman was always one half of 
that of a man (Rhys, op. cit. p. 228 f.). In regard 
to the payment of the galanas, one-third fell upon 
the murderer and his father and mother, he paying 
twice as much as his parents. Furthermore, if he 
had children liable to pay, he paid two-thirds of 
his own share, and his children one-third. The 
remaining two-thirds of the whole galanas was 
paid by the relatives on the father’s and mother’s 
side, the father’s kinsmen paying two-thirds and 
the mother’s one-third. In regard to receiving 
the galanas, one-third fell to the lord for exacting 
it; one-third to the father and mother and their 
children and the children of the murdered ; and 
one-third to the other kinsmen in the oroportion 
as described above {Anc. Laws of Wales, i. 227, 
li. 199-2(X). etc.). 

In Scotland, according to the Leges inter Brettos 
et Scottos, which were codified under David I. 
(1124-53), the worth of the king’s person is valued 
at 1000 cows ; of the king’s son or earl, 150 cowj} ; 
of the earl’s son or thane, 100 cows ; of the thane’s 
son, 66| cows ; of the thane’s grandson or ogtiem. 


44 cows and 21| pence; while the carle or villein 
was valued at 16 cows (Robertson, Hist, of Scot¬ 
land, 3 vols., London, 1831, App. ii. ; Lang, op. cit. 
i. 81 ; Skene, op. cit. iii. 218, etc.). 

4 . Duel.—The duel was often the means of 
obtaining justice among the Celts. The canonical 
collection referred to above attributes to St. Patrick 
two decisions prohibiting the debtor from resort¬ 
ing to arms to prevent a creditor from levying a 
distre.ss (d’Arbois, Droit celtique, p. 45 f.). Rut 
the individual could engage in a duel only with the 
knowledge and consent of his family and his chief. 
If he fought without their consent and was killed, 
the victor would be obliged to pay full trie to his 
family, unless he could prove that the murdered 
man had provoked him to light {Anc. Laws, iii. 
302, 11. 1-3 ; p. 290,11. 19-21). So, on the Border of 
Scotland, trial by combat served often as a proof 
of guilt or innocence ; and Sir Walter Scott notes 
a feud between Thomas Miisgrave and Lancelot 
Carleton which was settled in this manner in 1603 
{Lay of Last Minstrel, Note x.). 

Litkratcrb. — The literature has been given fully in tha 
course of the article. .JoHN LAWRKNCK GeRIO. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Greek).—Blood-feud, or blood- 
reveiige, is a widely dili’used custom of primitive 
society, of whicli some instances still survive, as 
in the C’orsican vendetta, and of which numerous 
traces are to be found in history and literature. 
It arises, as a rule, through a violation of rights 
practised by a member of one family against a 
member of another (A. H. Post, Familienrccht, 
p. 134). 'riie breach of rights may take widely 
different forms, but its normal instance is that of 
murder, or at any rate homicide, and to this 
attention is confined in the present article. The 
parties primarily involved in such a feud are, on 
the one hand, the nearest kin.srnan of the slain 
man, and, on the other, the slayer; but the re¬ 
sponsibility extends beyond these to the circle 
sometimes of their families, in a wider or narrower 
sense, sometimes of their entire resjiective clans 
(cf. e.g. EBi, s.v. ‘ Goel,’ col. 1745). In many cases 
revenge can be satisfied only with the death of 
the slayer, or of one of his kin, but in others 
reconciliation is efi'ected on the basis of compensa¬ 
tion in money or kind. In every case vengeance 
is felt as a sacred duty. Its aim is largely, no 
doubt, to maintain the honour and integrity of 
the family or clan, and so far it has an ethical 
rather than a religious significance. But it is 
>robable that blood-revenge has in every case, at 
east originally, been regarded also as a duty 
towards the spirit of the slain, and, as the 
tendance of the dead implies the recognition of 
spiritual beings and readily passes into worship, 
the blood-feud has to this extent a religious basis. 
By the Greeks certainly, in historic no less than in 
pre-historic times, vengeance on the murderer was 
regarded as a duty to the slain, and one of a re¬ 
ligious kind. And probably the chief interest of 
the subject before us is the clear light which it 
sheds upon a whole world of thought and feeling 
which is in marked contrast with generally current 
conceptions about Greek religion. 

I. Homer.—In Homer there are abundant traces 
of the custom. We read of Orestes avenging his 
father (Od. iii. 306), though this is the less usual 
case of blood-feud within the family, and of the 
understood right and duty of any man to avenge a 
brother or a son {II. ix. 632; Od. xxiv. 434). In 
one instance {Od. xv. 273) the responsibility for 
vengeance falls also on the slain man’s frat, who 
are usually understood to be his clansmen. This 
view is supported by the facts that frai are dis¬ 
tinguished from cousins in II. ix. 464, 

and that in Attic law the duty of prosecuting a 
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murderer passed in case of need to any inernlier of 
the rimrdered man’s phratry (Kolide, Psyche, p. 
260-261 n.). When an act of homicide lias been 
committed, under whatever circumstances,—for 
these do not seem to have affected the issue in the 
society which Uomer depicts,—its author is some¬ 
times represented as lleeinj^ into a stranj^e land, 
where he seeks the protection of a man of influ¬ 
ence. So Patroclus finds refuge in the house of 
Peleus, and Lycophron in that of Ajax (11. xxiii. 
85, XV. 431). In otlier cases tlie feud is ended by 
means of a recompense, or irott'?), mutually agreed 
on by the two parties. That this often hapjieiied 
is shown by tlie passage (Tl. ix. 632 ff.) where 
Ajax, after trying in vain to disarm the resent¬ 
ment of Achilles against Agamemnon, continues, 
* Why, even from the murderer of a brother, or for 
his own dead sou, a man accepts, it may be, a 
ransom, and so he (the murderer) stays in his own 
town, after paying a large line’ (Paley’s tr.). Of 
what took place on such occasions we have a vivid 
picture in II. xviii. 498 ft*. There, in a scene upon 
Achilles’ shield, the two parties to a blood-feud 
lir.st engage in a wrangle as to whether the amount 
agreeil on has actually been paid, and afterwards 
bring their quarrel before a council of elders, while 
in tlie midst are placed two golden talents, which, 
at least on one interpretation, represent the -koivIi, 
or tine claimed. 

Among all these references to the blood-feud in 
Homer, nothing, it will bo seen, is said about the 
spirit of the slain man, while the settlement by 
means of a tine is obviously treated as a matter in 
which the living only are concerned. And this 
is in harmony with the general view, which the 
Homeric poems present to us, of the state of the 
dead. Where tne blood-feud is animated by a 
desire to appease the dead man’s spirit, the latter 
is conceived as a jiowerful being bent on revenge, 
able and also ready to wreak his vengeance on the 
kinsman who neglects his interests. Hut the faith 
described in Homer is of a ditl'erent order. Its 
dead are strengthless beings, inetfectual shadows 
of the living. There is, however, good reason to 
believe that this was not the oldest Greek faith. 
Even in Homer we meet once and again with 
what seem to be outcrops from an earlim* stratum 
of belief. Thu.s at the funeral of Patroclus (II. 
xxiii. 13811'.), the hair which Achilles lays in his 
dead friend’s hand, the jars of honey and oil, the 
slaughter of beasts and captives, and the burning 
of tliese together with the corpse, the night-long 
jK)uring of wine upon the earth, and the oft- 
repeated call to Patroclus, together with many 
otlier features of the story, all point to a vivid 
belief in the reality and nearness of the departed 
spirit which contrasts sharply with the usual 
Homeric representation ; while, as Rohde ob.serves 
(Psyche^, p. 17), the whole .series of offerings be¬ 
longs entirely to the cla.ss which we may regard 
as oldest, and which meets us later in numerous 
instances of Greek ritual observeil in the worship of 
under-world powers. The ofl'erings which, in Od. 
xi. 49 ff. (the ‘ Nekuia ’), Odysseus promi.ses to the 
departed spirits point in the same direction. But, 
if such was the earliest Greek conception, the 
deepest motive of the blood-feud, in the Homeric 
age weakened or lost sight of, may well have been 
the slain man’s demand for vengeance. And that 
this was actually the case is indirectly proved by 
the fact that in Homer the consequences .seem to 
be the same for unintentional as for intentional 
homicide. The equalization of these two, .says 
J. H. Lipsius (Dfts attische Recht und Rechtsver- 
fahren, Introduction, p. 7), affords clear proof that 
the fundamental aim of the blood-feud was not 
punitive justice, but satisfaction to the slain. 

2. Classic age.— When now we turn to the 


classic age, this aspect of the blood-feud occupies 
the forefront of the picture. Vengeance on the 
homicide is primarily reparation ofl’ered to the 
dead, and as such it i.s a religious act. 

(1) Poetry. —In /Eschylus’ Eutnenides, Orestes is 
pursued by no earthly avenger of blood, but by 
the Erinyes, who are repre.sentatives at once of 
the <iead and of the old religious order. At first, 
in all probability, they were nothing but offended 
ghosts, the angry spirits of the slain, and hints 
of this original character are to be found in 
.('Eschylus (cf. e.g. J. E. Harri.son, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, y. 223ff.). In the 
main, however, as seen in his pages, they are 
rather the personified curses tnat attend the 
shedding of Kindred blood. The personality of 
the slain is merged in that of the malignant 
demons who act as the ministers of his revenge. 
The same natural shifting of ideas, and the same 
fundamental conception of the slain man’s enmity, 
are seen in tlie use of the word xpocrpOTraio^, which 
in the sense of an avenging power is applied by 
the orator Antiphon at one time to the dead man^s 
spirit, at another to his gho.stly champion, as in 
the phrase 6 TTpocTphiraLO^ roO airodavbvroH (Tetr. 3, 
)8, 8). Sometimes, as in Sophocles (Trach. 1202) or 
Euripides (Iphig. in T. 778), the outraged spirit is 
de.scribed by the epithet dpaios, a dealer of curses. 

( 2 ) History. — So far we have been dealing 
chiefly with the fancies of poets. Hut the same 
view of a slain man’s enmity, and of his satisfac¬ 
tion as a religious act, is met with when we turn 
to the practice of the law courts and examine the 
developments of the blood-feud in historic times. 
When the clan develops into the State, the blood- 
feud inevitably jiasses under its control and is 
regulated in acc'onlance with its interests, Greece 
was no exception to this rule, and we have evidence 
of laws relating to homicide in various Greek States, 
Hut whil i in the case of other States our informa¬ 
tion is only fragmentary, the procedure at Athens, 
though obscure in some points, is illustrated by 
copious references, especially in Hlato, Aristotle, 
and the Attic orators. To enter at all fully into 
the Attic process would carry us beyond the limits 
of this article. Hut it will be sulhcient to note its 
salient points. In the first place, the legal pro<;e 8 a 
meant a mitigation of the unreasoning vengeance 
of the primitive bl(X)d-feud. We have seen that 
originally the circumstances which led to homicide 
were immaterial. Its law i.s sullicicntly expre.ssed 
in what the chorus in Ai.schylus {(Jhoeph. 316 tf.) 
characterize as ‘a thrice hoary saving’: ‘ Hlood- 
stroke for blood-stroke must be paid. Doer of 
wrong must .suffer.’ Hut from time immemorial 
Athens hati separate courts for the trial of wilful 
murder, of accidental, and of justifiable homicide. 
The tribunal for the trial of murder in the strict 
sense was the Council of the Areopagus, which 
exercised that function right onwanls from the 
time of Solon, or, according to others (e.g. C. W. C. 
Oman, Hist, of Greece^ p. Ill), from the dawn of 
the Athenian constitution. Furthermore, a law 
of Draco (c. 620 B.c.) enacted that vengeance in 
certain cases, including adultery, should not be 
followed by a legal penalty (Pausan. IX. xxxvi. 8 ). 
But if from one point of view the law mitigated, 
from another it restored, the rigour of the ancient 
blood-feud. It did so by forbidding the iroLvi/f, or 
money settlement, of which we have seen examples 
in the laxer practice of the Homeric age (cf. e.g. 
Demosth. Aristocrat. 28). This is by no means 
always the case when blood-revenge passes out of 
the hands of private persons (cf. e.g, Grote, Hist, 
of Greece, i. 484). It might, indeed, be thought 
that this strictness in the Attic law was due to the 
supposed interest of the State, but the true ex¬ 
planation is doubtless to be found in the view 
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advanced by Rohde, among otliers, that the State 
•legiilated the muider suits on the basis of the old 
family blood-feud, and that its chief object was the 
satisfaction, not of the State, but of the invisible 
powers. These positions we shall now proceed to 
illustrate. 

That the State process grew out of the blood- 
feud is first of all indicated by the fact that it was ! 
the nearest relatives of the murdered man, and ‘ 
only in special cases more distant kinsmen, on 
whom devolved both the right and the obligation 
to prosecute. It was a duty for whose neglect in 
the case of wilful murder a man might be himself 
arraigmsl by a fellow-cdtizen (G. F. Schomann, 
Antiq. of Greece, p. 471, Eng. tr.). And this 
naturally arose from the fact that the duty to 
prosecute was regarded as also a duty to the dead, 
and thus os a religious duty, the neglect of which 
brought pollution upon the State and involved the 
risk of dearths and other calamities. For we 
have in the next place to note that the thought of 
the murdere<l man’s vengeful spirit, and of other 
ghostly powers who jealously watched over his 
interest, was a living force in Athens even in 
historical times, shaping the course of justice, and 
moving the ordinary man to superstitious fear. 
To take the latter point first, the thought of the 
dead spirit’s claim was a force to which the orator j 
knew how to ai)neal in capital trials. So the | 
relatives are said ny Antiphon ^otjOciv TiOve^ri, : 
‘to succour the dead’ {Or. i. 31 ; Tetr. I, 3, 13), j 
and sentence on the murderer is described by I 
him as n/xiopla T(p ddiKT^O^yri, ‘ vengeance to the 
wronged ’ (Or. v. 58, vi. G). In one of his speeches, 
composed for a fictitious case, he makes his clients , 
address the jury: dvrl rod Tradduros iTrLaKTiTroinv 
viJLtv, * we implore you on behalf of the dead’ 
(Tetr. 3, 7 , 7). In the next place tlie sense of a 
religious duty to the dead is apparent in the 
several steps of the judicial procedure. It is the 
archon-basileus who presides at the trial for 
homicide, the magistrate who inherited the pecu¬ 
liarly religious duties of the kingship ; again, at 
the outset of the process, both parties have to 
.swear by the Erinyes and other under - world 
powers to the justice of their cause. And lastly, 
we may note the prt)cedure enjoined by law' in the 
case or one condemned to temporary exile for an 
act of unpremeditated homicide. When the period 
of his exile had elapsed, and when he had been 
formally reconciled to the relatives of the slain, 
he hatl still to undergo a ritual purification from 
the stain of blood.shcd ere he could share in the 
w'orship either of the State or of the family, and 
he had to make expiatory olterings to the spirit of 
the dead. 

It will be seen that the conceptions here re¬ 
garded as underlying the blood-feud, which have 
been attributed to the earliest Greek age and 
w'hich are clearly reflected in classic times, con¬ 
trast .sharply with the picture of the Homeric 
age which lies between. The problem presented 
by this contrast can scarcely be ignored in dealing 
with the blood-feud, but it is one on which wo can 
here only touch. It can probably be best ex¬ 
plained by the composite racial elements that 
went to the making 01 the Greek nation. It is, of 
course, to be supposed that the feebler conception 
of the spirit-world reflected in Homer’s pag-s, and 
the more untroubled gladness^ in life, were an 
actual feature of the age in w'hich he lived. But 
they were the characteristics of a conquering 
Acha-an stock, and not of the earlier population. 
The latter, who had no great poets to expre.s8 the 
spirit of their religion, still clung to their local 
cults, and thouglit of the dead as mysterious 
powers, able to bless or curse the living. Even 
Homer, as already seen, is not without trace of 


I thi.s earlier belief. A .similar hint may be found 
i in He.siod, whose ‘daemons’ are the souls of the 
men who lived in the earliest or golden age 
( Works and Days, 121). And Porphyry (de A bstin. 
4. 22 ) records how Draco enjoined the Athenians 
to honour the dead heroes of their country accord’ 
ing to the custom of their fathers. The old faith 
never died, and at last, ow'ing especially to the 
teaching of the Delphic oracle, its gloomier views 
about tlie under world became, os wo have seen, 
a dominant force in religion, and helped to siiape 
judicial procedure. 

There was, iridee<l, in Greek religion another and 
very dillerent world from this, a realm of serene 
piety, radiant with image.s of the (Olympian gods. 
But beneath it, in an opposition which paganism 
could not fully overcome, w'as a world of gloom and 
misgiving, haunted by the thought of evil, and of 
powers whose law' was ju.stice untemnered with 
mercy. Of that w’urld the study of the blood-feud, 
and of its reflexion in the thought and practice of 
the cla.ssic, age, affords us impressive examples. 

Litbratukk.—W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in early Arabia"^, IIMKJ, pp. ‘2fi ff., tr) f. ; art. ‘ Ooel * in UDB and 
Ehi, ; A. H. Post, Fainiiienrecht, pp. ; K. F. Her 

mann, Lehrbuch d. griech. Anti(/ui(afeie\ 18S9, vol. i. §§64, 65; 
G. F. Sch'dmann, (iriech. Alterthiimer^ {\)y J. 11. Lipsius, 1897, 
p. 508ff.); Grote, Hist. 0 / Greece, cf. vols. i. il. iv.; Meier- 
Schdmann-Lipsius. Der attische Process, 1887, p. 370 ff. ; J. H. 
I.ipsius, Das attische. liej^htu. Hechtsver/ahren, 1905, Introduc¬ 
tion ; G. Glotz, La Solidarity, de la J'amille dans le droit critninel 
en Gr>ce, i9(»4 ; P. Wilutzky, Vorgesch. d. liechts. Prahist. 
Pecht, 190.3, pt. iii. ch. vi. ‘ Blutrache, Aiifantje des StralrechU 
u. des P-ro/.fsses'; J. Kohler, Zur Lehre vo7i d. Blutrache, 
1885; S. Herrlich, Die Verbrethen gegen d. Lehen nach 
attisch. Bechte, 1883 ; Thonissen, Le Droit penal de la 
rypvbl^/ue athenieune, 1876; E. Rohde, Psyche'^, 18i)8; Eich- 
hoff, Ctfer die Blutrache bei d. Griecken, 1873 ; K. O. Miiller, 
Aesch. Kum. pp. 64ff., 139(7.; Jane E. Harri.son, Proleg. to 
the Study 0 / Greek Religion'^, 1908; Greek literat»jre, esp. 
Homer, the Tragedians, Plato (Laws), Aristotle (iWitica), and 
the Attic orators. I. F. BURNS. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Hindu).—Indian legislation 
had early reached the stage in which the right of 
private war, and the obligations arising from the 
olood tie everywhere recognized among the Teu¬ 
tonic tribes, had been superseded by the view that 
repression of murder and violence was a function 
of the State. The peace - preserving pow er of 
the king had become predominant, and we have 
to go back to Vedic literature if we would meet 
with some slight trace.s of the wergeld, or composi¬ 
tion, once paid as a compensation for manslaughter 
to tlie relatives of the victim. It appear-s that a 
hundred cows were considered in Vedic times the 
ordinary amount of the wcrgcld to be paid for 
killing a man. The somewhat obscure bints in 
the Vedic Sainhitds may be supplemented by the 
more explicit statements contained in the Dharmu’ 
sUtras of Baud hay ana and Apastamba, where the 
tines to be paid for manslaughter are declared to 
have the removal of hostility for their object. 
Cows and other cattle were, no doubt, the earliest 
kind of money in India, and the payment of a 
hundred cows for manslaughter corresponds to the 
bride-price, w'hich likewise consists of a hundred 
COW'S. Gradually, I.A the priestly influence made 
itself more felt, the compensation to be paid to the 
family came to be converted into a money present 
to the Brahmans. This is the standpoint of the 
more recent lawbooks of Manu, Yajnavalkya, and 
others. At the same time, tlie kings took cog- 
nizance of all crimes committed in their kingdoms. 
Punishment was personified as the protector of all 
creatures, formeii of Brahman’s glory (Manu, vii. 
14), and that king only was said to attain to para¬ 
dise in whose dominion there existed neither 
murderer nor thief nor other oflender {Vimu, v. 
196). Nevertheless, the ancient custom of blood- 
revenge did not become entirely extinct, and various 
instances of it are recorded down to comparatively 
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recent times. Thus in Kolluipur, before it came 
under British superintendence, murderers Avere 
sometimes compelled to make compensation to the 
family of the victim. Land thus given in com¬ 
pensation was called khimknt. In Kathiilwar, 
various forms of blood-revenge Avere kuoAvn to 
occur even in the 19th cent.; e.a. the avenger 
abandoned the village and acted in a hostile 
manner against the Avhole community {bnharvatia). 
In KajpuU'ina, Prince Jait Sing received t?6 hujhds 
of land as a comjjonsation, called moond~kati 
(blood-mouey), for the murder of .some of hi.s 
Kaiputs. A landed proprietor in MeAvilr, Avhose 
father hatl been murdered, Ava.s given live villages 
belonging to the munlerer. Tlie inhabitant-s of 
certain border Districts in Gujarat, betAveen Avhom 
and their neighbours in Kajputana an unceasing 
feud rag(Ml, used to have from time to time peace¬ 
able meetings Avith the latter, when the numoer of 
persons killed, Avomen kidnapped, and cattle lifted 
on both sides, Avas ascertained, and a compen.sation 
in money paid for the surplus by the other party. 

Litkraturr.—R oth, ‘ Wcrjjelci iin Veda,' in ZDMG xU. 672- 
679; Buhler, ‘ Da,s Wergeld in Indien,’ in FenUjruss an H. v. 
Roth, .Stuttgart, 1893; Bombay fra^i'ttf^^r, viii. :V29, xxlv. 
267 : Jolly, RechtundSitte, Strassburg, IS96, §41 ; Sir R. West, 
'The Criniin.il liRw and Procedure Of the Ancient Hindus,’ in 
Ind. Magazim, VVeatminster, 1893. J. JOLLV. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Mii.slim).—Among the Arabs, 
as among the other Semitic race.s, the blood-feiid 
iqawfid), retaliation A’engeance {t/idr), i.s 

a general in.stitution. Attested by pre-Islamic 
documents, confirmed by the Qur’an (li. 173 and 
iv. 94), and codified by the jurists, it is a living 
custom among the Be<lawin, and is practised in 
its primitive form. We get this information from 
the observations collected in Syria by several 
authors, especially Burckbardt and Jaii.s.sen ; and 
it is to them that we must go to .study our 
snbiect. In the written Mu.^^liiu law the blood- 
feud is only a chapter of criminal laAv. 

A iiiaji is killed ; he mu.st be avenged, At first, 
it seems to be for religious rea.sons; a human being 
who has died without having accompli.-^hed, in 
eace or AA'ar, certain rites of passage, could never 
nd peace in the grave; the deail man’s blood 
‘cries,’ in the form of an oavI which disturbs the 
repose of his family, and which cannot l>e appea.sed 
except by another's blood. Then it seem.s al.so for 
economic reasons ; the family and tribe of the dead 
man are Aveakened in comparison Avith the family 
and tribe of the murderer ; the injured social group 
demands compensation. 

Sometimes vengeance is immediate : a murder is 
committed in an encampment; it is known Avho 
the murderer is; the men rush on his tents, kill 
everybody they meet, slaughter the animals, and 
bum or break eveiything belonging to the mur¬ 
derer. But the.se irnme<iiate reprisats are often 
impossible, and then, it a}»[)ear8, some rites which 
are not very definitely stated take place. The 
nearest relative of the victiiu dips his shirt-.sleeve 
{reden) in the .spilt blood and hoists it up at the top 
of a lance. During a space of three days the 
aA'enger has no communication Avitli anybody. The 
pre-Islamic heroes used to subject themselves to 
various tabus at this time: Irnru’l Qais took an 
oath to drink no wine, to eat no food, neither to 
wash nor to anoint hi.s head, and to have nothing 
to do Avith women, until the day Avhen his vengeance 
would be complete. It seems very probable tliat 
this Avos not altogether a voluntary tabu, hecau.se 
Duraid ihn as-Sama acted in the very same AA'ay. 

Vengeance is taken, as a rule, by the nearest 
relative of the victim ; but all the male members 
of his family to the fifth generation have the riglit 
of vengeance on the murderer and his relatives to 
the fifth generation. 


Tlie murderer, hoAvever, obtains the protection of 
hi.s tribe or of an influential shaikh ; and if the 
family of the victim, aupnorted by their tribe, 
folloAv up their v'engeanee, tney become involved in 
an everla-sting Avar, made up of isolated murders and 
reneAved vengeance. It is not often that a murderer 
is left alone at the mercy of his enemies. Some¬ 
times, hoAvever, a shaikh Avill refu.se to protect a man 
whose repeated as.sassinationa are an annoyance 
to the tribe, or avIio has committed a murder in 
di.shonourable circumstances. In such cases, the 
shaikh makes proclamation throu|j[h the whole 
tribe that he ‘shakes liLs mantle’ [luJiraS 'abatih) 
against him. I’lie outlaAv may then be slain Avith 
impunity by any one, even by a member of his own 
tribe. JSometime.s a BedaAvi proclaims the injirai 
'abatih on himself. He makes a tour through the 
Avhole tribe Avith a stick in his hand and a Avhite 
flag flying from the top of it. Determined to 
avenge himself for a personal injury by a murder, 
he is trying in this way to take measures before¬ 
hand to re.strict the consequences of his action to 
his OAvn head. 

As a rule, the murderer, being protected by his 
tribe, escapes the immediate vengeance of the 
family of his victim ; but he remains none the le.ss 
under a constant dread of it, which disturbs the 
life of his tribe as well as his own. After a few 
Aveeks, he sends a repre.sentative to the victim’s 
family to make proposals. The.se are rejected, 
because the family are in honour hound to get the 
blood that is to .satisfy the dead. Some months 
p^us8. The two tribes are tired of a situation that 
trammels all their .social relations. An interview 
is arranged in the shaikh's tent, at which the repre¬ 
sentative (ifu/:!/) of the murderer appears in suppli¬ 
cation before the principal family chiefs. On his 
knee.H, he avoAvs three times that lie has the victim 
‘at his house.’ Then the victim’s nearest relative 
declares himself ready to make peace, hut only on 
condition of receiving an enormous ran.som {aiya) 
of young girls, camels, mares, sheep, money, arms, 
etc. The wikil con.sents to everytning, no matter 
how exaggerated and impossible of fulfilment the 
conditions enumerated by the avenger may lie. 
Then the shaikh intervenes, and, calling on the 
names of various intercessors, asks for the reduc¬ 
tion of the difl'erent elements of the diya in suc¬ 
cession ; the avenger consents to this more or 
le.s8 generou.sly, and peace i.s concluded. Pardon 
(afu) is, so to speak, exchanged for the diya. In 
certain tribes the diya always includes two young 
girls of the murderer’s family or tribe ; the avenger 
keeps them to himself, or gets them married at 
will. Lastly, peace is guaranteed by tlie nomina¬ 
tion of tAvo hostages (ka/il) for each side, and a 
white flag is hoisted on a stick. Sometimes they 
proceed to a final ceremony of burying the hlooa. 
When the family of the murderer are unable to 
pay the diya, they go into voluntary exile. 

The amount of the diya is not usually the object 
of discussion except between tribes who live in 
close relations of kinship, or, at least, neighbour- 
howl ; for others there is a fixed amount (mudda). 
In ancient Arabia, the diya of a free man was a 
hundred camels, and that is the figure adopted by 
the sunna ; the legal writings determine the lists 
of beasts to be cho.sen, in accordance with the 
ancient customs. For this mudda, which, in prac¬ 
tice, can he applied only among nomads, has ^en 
substituted a sum of 1000 dlndr or 12,000 dirhams^ 
according to the country. Some people have pre¬ 
served customary muddas which do not agree with 
the price fixed by the sunna : one allows fifty 
sheep and fifty mejidi ; others, a thousand piastres 
along Avith the murderer’s Aveapon and some sheept 
two or three hundred 7nejidi, forty camels, etc. 

The prescriptions of the Qur an (ii. 173), the 
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meaning of which, however, is difHcult to settle, 
saiictioiied a scale of values in accordance with the 
social importance of the victims—freemen, slaves, 
or inlidcls. Is it possible that Iniru’l Qais, when 
claiming a hundred human lives for his father’s 
l)lt»od, was conforming to an old mudtla binding on 
chiefs? The vnidda for a woman was fixed by the 
mnna at half of what was due for a man of the 
same social status. The Bedawl tribes of Syria, 
on the contrary, fix the imidda for a woman at 
four times that for a man : eight girls or their 
dowry, or sixty camels. For a jiicgnant woman, 
the^ add to her own diya the diya of the child. 

1 he governments and jurists have set them.selves 
to give a cliaracter of public right to private ven¬ 
geance. Th(? j)enalties are pronounced by a magis¬ 
trate, according to written rules, in solemn forms 
of procedure in which the witnessing plays a pre¬ 
ponderating part. Sentences are executed by 
public authority. 

The modes of action are the same in the retalia¬ 
tion for wounds. This consists in inllicting a wound 
on the criminal identical with the wound he gave 
his victim. But here again the diya comes in ; 
and the application by comiietent authority of the 
physical penalty or the money-line is one of the 
most important matters of Arab criminal law. 

I.iTKRATCHK.—Jaussen, CmitiiyMS des Arabts au pays de 
Moab, I’aria, 1908, pp. '220-232; G. Jacob, Altarabisches 
BeduinenlebeJi^, Berlin, 1897; J. L. Burckhardt, I^otes on 
Bedouins and WahabySt London, 1830, ii. HS-lf^T. 

(Jaudkfroy-Demombynks. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Koman).— That blood-feud 
existed in nriniitive times in Italy as elsewhere is 
certain botli from analogy and from actual traces, 
but the latter are scanty compared with tho.se fouml 
amonp;st the Greeks. The reason lies in the com¬ 
paratively modern character of Roman civilization 
when it emerges into the light of history. Roman 
history is illustrated by no .‘<uoh authentic picture 
of a primitive age as is contained in Homer. And 
when we turn to the arrangements of Roman law, 
we find little or no such reticxiou of primitive 
ideas relating to the hlood-fcud as in the law- 
courts of Athens. But both in law and tratiition 
the traces, if not very abundant, are clear. 

Tlie legend recrorded by Fliitarch {Horn. 23, 24) 
about Titus Tatius and the envoys from Lauren- 
tum points unmistakably to the usage in question. 
Friends and kinsmen of Tatius slew the envoys 
when on their way to the king ; and, on his rcfu.s- 
ing to deliver no the culprits, he was himself 
kille<l by the relatives of the murdered men. 
Soon afterwards the gods punished both Rome 
and J..aurentuni with a plague, which was .stayed 
only when the murderers on both sides were sur¬ 
rendered and punished. The lust statement sug¬ 
gests a public, inileed a legal execution, so that 
we may agree with the verdict of Momm.sen {Rom. 
Hist. i. 158); ‘This story looks very like a 
historical version of the abolition of blood-revenge.’ 

Another echo of the blood-fcud coine.s to vis in 
the tradition that Nurna enjoined the otl’ering of a 
ram (doubtless through the kinsmen to the mnnes 
of the slain) in cases of involuntary homicide. 
What Frof. Muirhead (A’/Jr* xx. 680ft) calls ‘a 
re-enactment in illustrative language’ of tlie same 
law appears in the words which, according to 
Cicero, occurred in the XU. Tables, ‘si telum 
manii fugit magis (juam jecit, arietem subicito.’ 
In this case the object clearly is to stay a legal 
prosecution ; but the original object of such a law, 
and that as late perhaps as the time of Numa, 
must have been to impo.se a limit on the blood-fend 
in the case of accidental homicide, while still in 
the case of wilful murder sufi'ering it to proceed 
unchecked {EBr^^ loc, cit.). But a more direct re¬ 
miniscence of the blood-feud is to be found in the 


part which the kinsman of a slain man was ex¬ 
pected to take in the prosecution of the murderer. 
So stringent was the obligation to institute the 
trial, that failure to do so <iis(|ualilied a man from 
inheriting any of the property of the deceased. 
Thus in Rome as in Athens, the judicial procedure 
lellecta the family aspect of the original blood-feud. 
On the other hand, the legal treatment of homicide 
showed how completely among the Romans tlie 
claim of the State .supersedotl that of the family 
to execute justice on the criminal. For liomicide 
was dealt with, and that even earlier than the 
XII. 'rabies, as a breach of what the jurists called 
the public law', wdiich dealt with ollcnce.s against 
the State, while tlie private law dealt w'ith matters 
lirectly affecting the interest of individuals. 

A word may l)e added as to the earliest meaning 
of the W'ord pocMa. It corresponds to the Greek 
oo't), and occurs in a similar sense in the Xll. 
Tahle.s in the sentence ‘si iiiiuriam faxit alteri, 
viginti qiiinque aeris poenae sunto.’ Poena is here 
the equivalent in money of the revenge sought for, 
and it might be .supposed to indicate tlie existence 
in earlier times of a manner of settling the hlood- 
feiid such as wnis customary in the Homeric age. 
That .such a cu.stom was also familiar to the 
Italians is from the nature of the case probable, 
but is not .supnorted by the use of the word poena^ 
which is simply borrowed from the Greek in the 
general .sense of com[)ensation. Moreover, the 
:)a.ssage in the XII. 'Fables refers to compensation 
or personal iniury, an<l has therefore no connexion 
with the hlood-feud (for an interesting account of 
the relation between poena and rrotvi) see Karlowa, 
Rorn. Retdifsgeschichte, ii. 790). 

Litbratdrb.—J. Muirhead, art. ' Roman Law,* in JSBr^ xx. 
19; Th. Mommsen, Hist, o/ Rome, 1868-76, esp. vol. 1., 
Rom. Strufrecht, 1899, and Zum hltesten Strafrecht der ExUtur- 
volker, 1905 ; Clark, Early Roman Law: Regal Period, 18721; 
O. Karlowa, Rom. Rechtegeech. 1901, ii. 790. 

I. F. Burns. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Semitic).—The feeling of kin¬ 
ship is the basis of the tribal system of primitive 
Semitic societies; kinsmen are really ‘brothers* 
through their participation in a common blood, 
and this social bond is enforced by the law of 
blood-revenge. Tribal blood has lallen to the 
earth with tlie killing of a member of the group. 
'Fhe necessity for revenge arises when any member 
has perished at the hand of one of another group ; 
the sanctity of its blood has been invaded thereby. 
On the other hand, if one kinsman has slain 
another, it is not cause for blood-revenge ; either 
he is outlawed, as Cain (Gn 4*'^®^-) from his kin 
(thouglv here by Jahweh), or is put to death, 
originally without shedding of blootf, by the whole 
kin, that it may rid it.self of an impious member. 

The custom was doubtless of a religious char¬ 
acter. Its persistence may be taken to support 
this. The members are one kin with their god ; 
they are of his blood. His rights are violated 
therefore by the murder of one of their number, 
and he requires of them that they seek vengeance, 
on pain of his displeasure and consequent with- 
draw'al from communion with them, as signs of 
which they would iuternret any physical calami¬ 
ties that might befall them, ft is a sacred duty 
a man may not renounce. The voice of blood, too, 
cries out from the ground for vengeance. There 
is a familiar idea in Arab poetry tliat his spirit in 
the shape of a bird rises from the head of the un¬ 
avenged and cries, ‘ Give me to drink ’ (viz. blood). 

Only tribal life otters the necessary conditions 
for blood-revenge: (1) the solidarity of the tribe 
or family (a larger group than with us, w’hich is 
explained later), in which each individual is an¬ 
swerable for the other ; and (2) the autonomy of 
the tribe. 

The religious motive Is not always present, but 
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(esprit de corps is so real that tribal honour i: (2) In Arabia a inanslayer was iin- 

always alert in pursuit of ven^eanee. In many inoleste<l by his nursuer within certain sacred 
instances the slain man’s kin retaliated till a areas, pre-eminently the haraui of Mecca, within 
manifold vengeance was obtained. The Sono of tlie tent, or if he pitched his tent over the grave of 
Laniech ((In tlmt if (aiin be avenged seven an ancestor. In ancient Israel the altar allorded 

times Laniech shall he avenged .seventy-seven shelter to any one who had shed blood, but by the 
times, may be taken as sliowing that the vendetta later time of tlie Book of tlie Covenant it availed 


did not alwa^’s stop at the person of the mur¬ 
derer. But the principle of blood-foiid is ‘a life 
for a life.’ 

A (lerson who has shed other than kin-blood is 
lot at all regarded as impious, for only the blood 
of kin is sacred. lie has involved all liis kinsmen 
in the eon.sc(juenccs ; but they, if posse.s.sed of true 
tribal instinct, will not yield him up to the 
avenger. Any member of tlie aggrieved group 
may retaliate upon any mem her of the other, 
ami satisfaction be obtained. But such summary 
justice does not always conclude the matter, and 
retaliation may follow retaliation indelinitely. 

1. Responsibility within a narrower circle.— 
The family, not in the minor dimensions that 
obtain with u.s, but eniliracing all tlie descendants 
of a great-great-grandfather, early began to enter 
ns a unit into tlie reckoning, and family feeling, 
which eventually allectcd the .structure of Semitic 
society, and gave it a set towards disintegration, 
assumed a lirst imj)t>rt<ince. Blood-revenge now 
becomes primarily ilie concern of the family, .so 
that the nearest relative is lie who .sliould under¬ 
take it: theyd’c/, therefore, in Israel. Among the 
Aral>s the brother and the .son in almost eijual 
measure were obliged to avenge. 'I'lie tribe (/u/y//) 
usually, however, in its narrower sense of an 
aggregate of families that move cn blor from place 
to place and bear the same name, assumes the 
duty only when the family cannot from its weak¬ 
ness obtain vengeance. This intention of a.ssert- 
ing the honour of tlie tribe may draw into tlie liehl 
of battle the manslayer’s tribe, and war may de¬ 
mand a heavy toll of lives. The pa.ssive solidarity 
of the tribe also weakened before this narrower 
principle of relationship ; the avenger preferred to 
retaliate upon some person within the fifth degree 
of consanguinity—a usage still in force among 
the Bedawiu. Another consequence of this growth 
of the family-idea may be noted. (Jertain of these 
smaller social units, oy reason of bravery or for 
other such cause, became a kind of aristocracy, 
and from this was ciioscn the chief of tlie tribe. 
Not every life w'as held to he com[)en.sation for one 
of tills class ; in early Arabia ‘ a nobleman for a 
nobleman ’ was the rule. 

2. Modifications.— (1) Protertion. — A man in 

fear of an avenger might tlee for protection to a 
member or tlie chief of another tribe. .Moses, 
e.y., found refuge with Jethro (Bx In 

Arabia, by taking food or drink with a tribes¬ 
man, or even by jiitching his tent so that ‘ tent- 
rope touches tent-rope,’ tlie fugitive seeiire.s for 
him.self his protection, and, especially in earlier 
times, that of the whole tribe. In pre-Islamic 
times this relationsiiip between protector and pro¬ 
tected varied : it might he temporary or perma¬ 
nent and hereditary, or promise miglit be made to 
protect against a delinite enemy, or all his ene¬ 
mies, or against death itself, t.c,, if the stranger 
were slain while under his protection, tlie host 
would undertake to pay blood-money to tlie next- 
of-kin. The jar, or prot6g6, ceases to l>e under any 
obligation to his own tribe, and enjoys the same 
rights as any member of that to wbicli be is now 
attached. It is the proud boa.st of a tribe that it 
is always able to defend its refugees ; a weaker, 
however, under fear of attack from a stronger, 
may rcfu.se to admit one to protection, or may 
refer him elsewhere. Sometimes the protector i 
claimed the right to dismiss a jdr at will. I 


only the unintentional homicide. (Certain cities 
of lefiige were provided for in the later law-codes, 
and these also are further di.stingiiished from tlie 
asylums of the Arabs in that they secured from 
violence only, and not from jii.stice. See A.svlu.M. 

(3) Holy Sensoiis. — During the four iioly months 
blood-revenge and war were prohibiteu by tlie 
Arabs. 

(4) Oracle.—The autliority of tlie oracle, coni- 
niunicated througli the lot, may originally have 
had con.siderable intliienct!. 'IMiat or Iluhal in 
Mecca was famous; niiestions requiring ‘ ye.s ’ or 
‘no’ might be .settled, and it might rU.so decide 
who was to undertake vengeance. 

(5) Oath .—'riirougli the aasdina, or ‘oath of 
purgation,’ among the Arabs proof wa.s supplied 
where otherwise none could be ollered. Helpers, 
uiiually iifty in number, in the oath mn.st swear 
to the innocence of one accused of murder, or to 
his blooil-guiltiness. The helpers neerl not have 
been eye-witnesses. The nroper application of 
the qasdma, however, was when a man was found 
slain. The nearest community liad to swear lliey 
were not the murderer.s. In I.srael the nearest coni- 
nmnity profes-sed its innocence through its elders, 
and maife atonement for the blood which liad heen 
shed by laying the guilt upon an animal (I)t *21' ®), 
for it was a feariul thought to the Hebrew that 
blooil .should go unavenged (flob 16'*'). 

(6) Blood-wit. —Tlie principle of eommuring the 
right of blood-revenge liy a tine, wbii h has been 
recognized by many jieoples (Cireok jtoo't), Sax«m 
imrgcld), has not been univer.s<‘il among the 
Semite.s. The acceptance of n surrogate was 
forbidden to the Hebrew.s (Nu 35’’)—a fact which 
is evidence of the increasing siuise of personal 
worth under the growing social order. Arabs, 
with a tine instinct of tribal lionour, reckoned it 
distionoiirahle to compromi.si* in any degree tlie 
blood of a kinsman, hut the conscioiisne.ssuf weak¬ 
ness miglit recommend such a course to a tril>e. 
'riie material advaritage.s to be gained by its 
acceptance also exercised some inllueiice. Si any 
tribe.s requiieil, as a condition of such comproini.se, 
that the otfender or a near relative should enter 
the tent of the avenger ami place his life at his 
ilisposal, thus acknowledging the latter’s ability to 
avenge if he wished. A person of repute, either 
an outsiiter or a member of one of the two Lrilies 
seeking a settlement, may he called in to arbi¬ 
trate, hut bis authority is only moral. Certain 
trihe.s htwl a lixed tariff: that of a liiindred female 
camels was common, is still in force among some 
Bedawin, and was renewed by the VValiliabIs. 
But haggling is frequent. The wergeld may be 
paid by tlie manslayer; but often it exceeds his 
resources, and his near relatives or his friends may 
contribute, or an assessment may be levied on the 
whole tribe, or the chief may I>e called on ; for, 
whereas in early time the booty was divided 
equally, a fourtli came to be set aside later into a 
kind of State-treasury under him for the enter¬ 
tainment of guests, the support of widows and 
orphans, and the jiayment of blood-money. The 
recipients were the nearest relatives of the mur¬ 
dered man—the brother and the son, therefore, 
whose duty it liad been to avenge him. If a jdr 
were killed, his relatives, and not his protector, 
received the wergeld. 

With the passage from nomadic to agricultural, 
settled life, local connexion begins to oust genea 
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logical, the regional grouping gradually weakens 
the feeling of blood-comnmnity, and revenge for 
the nlaying of kin, which is opposed to nomad 
ciistoiu, becomes possible (Gn 27'*-, 2 S 14’). Laws 
of social justice arise, and impartial tribunals of 
State-life are instituted which remove the inllic- 
tion of penalties out of the individuars hands, and 
distinguish between murder and homicide. In 
Babylonia, courts for the punishment of ollences 
were early set uj) ; theya.v talionis^ but not blood- 
revenge, was admitted. The code of Hammurabi 
makes exception in favour of unintentional homi¬ 
cide (§207 f.). In course of time, after their settle¬ 
ment in Canaan, the Israelites lost their tribal 
organization, and during their subsequent history 
the laws of vengeance passed beyond the primi¬ 
tive state of blood-feud and acquired an ethic.al 
character. Their law-codes rejuesent an inter- 
rnediate stage between the nomadic custom of 
direct vengeance and the criminal proceedings of 
developed State-life. All three make the distinc¬ 
tion (not found in Homer, though made later 
when the community took into its hands the right 
of the avenger), betwecm murder and homicide, 
and nrovide for the unintentional homicide lest he 
should fall a victim to the avenger’s hasty passion ; 
he is secure from the (jn^rl at any altar of .lahweh 
{Ex 21or itt the (Cities of Refuge (l)t 
Nu Ancient custom isj)reserved in ( his, that 

the avimger, ami not the State, must t.ake tlie initia¬ 
tive in protecting the interests of the aggrieved 
by bringing the case before the elders (Dent.), 
or the (rongregation (B), and must carry out the 
death i)enalty. The Deuteronomie code indicates 
the growth of individual res])onsihility instating 
that the criminal alone is responsible for hi.s mis¬ 
deeds (I)t 24'”). The (jficl was known in I.srael 
certainly down to the time of David (2 S 14"). To 
Jaliwism is due much of the credit for modifying 
this custom, though it did not abolish it. dahweli 
came to he regarded a.s the yo// who had redeemed 
Israel from bondage, to whom blood cried out, and 
who avenged it through His representatives witli 
the jteople, viz. elders, kings, and inic'sts. 

In Syria the Syro-Roman law-b<H)k of the 5th cent. 
A.D. (§ 74, Ihiris Manuscript) forbids (he avenger 
to kill the inanslayer, and requires that the accuser 
hand over the guilty person to the authorities. 

Mtibaminad found the principles of blood-revenge 
too deeply rooted to be overthrown, and it gained 
recognition under bi.s theocratic regime (^ar. xvii. 
35). The religious community had botli active and 
passive solidarity, being obliged to avenge one of 
Its members slain and to protect a Muslim man- 
slayer against the unbeliever. Kurther, he made 
the inanslayer alone resiKJiisible for his deed, and 
distinguished between murder, fatal assault, and 
unintentional homicide. In the case of the lir.st 
the talio was allowed, hut blood-money could be 
accepted ; in the others it mu.st be accentcal (Ibn 
Hisannpp. 341-343, 821, ed. Wiistenfeld; al-Waqidi, 
338, ed. Wcllliausen). But the modern Bedawf has 
preserved the nomadic institutions of the tribal 
system and the blood-feud from the transforming 
intluence Islam would otherwise have exerci.sed. 
With him the laws of vengeance for murder and 
homicide are the same. There is no need to re¬ 
gard the blood-feud as an altogether barbarous 
practice w'itli nothing beneficent. Travellers in 
the peninsula claim that it is a salutary institu¬ 
tion which has prevented tribes from exterminat¬ 
ing each other, that it stays the plunderer’s hand 
from shedding blood, and permits the traveller to 
risk himself in the desert. It is likely to remain 
as long as nomad life is regulated by custom. 

Litkraturh.— Kohler, Zur Lehre von der Blutrache, 1886 ; 
-*r(t. * Ooel ’ in IIDB^ EBi, and JE, and * Oericht ’ in PRE^; 
A. P. Bissell, The Law of Aeylum in Itrael, 1886 ; A. H. Post, 


Entivicklungggesch. des Farnilienrechts, 1890, pp. 11.3-137 ; 
Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage\ 1903, 22-24, cf. 36-39 
pi 25-i!7, 41-561, of the Semites-, 1894, passim ; Procksch, 
uber dU Btnfrache bei den vuristam. Arab., 1899 ; Patton, 
AJTh, (.)ct. 1901 ; S. A. Cook, The Laics of Moses and the 
Code of JJammurabi, 190J ; PEFSt, 1897, p. 128 ff.; Burck- 
hardt, Kotes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, 1830; Janssen, 
Cuutuines des Arabes au pays de Muab, 19U8. 

A. 11. Harlky. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Slavonic).—Among Slavonic 
peoples the in.stiliition of the blood-feud may still 
be traced in good authorities, throughout all its 
history, alike when it was in full force and in the 
varying stages of its gradual decay. 

1. Slavonic terminology.—Theart. Blood-FeuD 

(Aryan) has already discussed the three expressions 
—Old Slav, vraiulu, not only ‘enmity,’ ‘blood- 
revenge,’ but also ‘compensation,’ ‘tine’; Old 
Russ, vira, ‘ wergcld,’ then ‘ S(at(;-compensation ’ ; 
and mirH, Here should be added Old 

Slav, glava, properly ‘ head,’ and krilvi, properly 

blood’ — words wliieh are used in numerous 
Slavonic tongues to signify the manslaughter (deed 
of blood) which is (o be avenged by the blood-feuil. 
The Russian exi)res.sion for ‘ revenge ’ is misti, niesti, 
nistitl, which may be assigneil to the .same 
category as Latin mutv, from ‘change’ 

(cf. in Sicilian Gr. poiTo^, ‘retaliation’), or per- 
lia)>s. atso maybe compared with Gr. puaos, ‘ hatred ’ 
iuia*u‘ ‘hate,’ An interesting designation 

of into-tribal coiillict is to be found in the Polish 
woul jc fi/ca (Czech nUkd, * war,’ White Russ, vulkn, 

‘ .s(niggle’). It is perhaps possible that the Lat. 
vUiscor, ‘T avenge,’ hitherto unexplained, should 
he connected with it (ef. Walde, Ijit. Etyinol. 
Worterhiich). Finally, mention should be made of 
the Servian vjera ((Jid Slav, vera, cf. Lat. 

‘truce,’ propmly the pledge given to the hostile 
clan to undertake no hostile airfion against them 
during a specilied period (Mid. Lat. tniugd). 

2 . Instances of the blood-feud among particular 
Slavonic peoples (principally based on Miklosich, 
Ux'. ("it. infni ).—'I'lie latest survival of the blood- 
feud in full vigour was among the i<outhe7'7i Slavs^ 
where it persisted longest in Dnlmatui and Monte- 
7iajro. Ill the la.st named it wuh not till the year 
1855 that it was rooted out by (be stringent 
measures taken by Prince Danilo. Till that date 
the blood-feud was looked on a.s the sole means 
of preserving order and justice. Its characteristic.s 
may be described as follows: Blood-revenge is 
resorted to in cases of murder, wounding, and 
insult, and is considered a religious and sacred 
duty to the murdered man. It is especially the 
women who give the stimulus to vengeance. The 
mother lays the infant in the cradle to sleep upon 
the blood-stained shirt of the murdered father, 
and, as the boy grows up, she ever and anon 
presents this ghastly object to his view. Every 
male member of the clan is under the obligation to 
avenge {bratstvo, properly ‘ brotherhood,’ cf. Gr. 
<l>PBTpT}, ^parpla, ^Ppar-qp, ‘brother’): first the eldest 
son ; if there are no .sons, the brother. If the man to 
be hunted down by the blood-feud dies, his liability 
is inlierited by his nearest relative, so that some¬ 
times it is the sons and grandsons who finally hght 
out the quarrels of their fathers and grandfathers. 
The chief object is to slay the murderer, or, if this 
is not possible, liis next-of-kin—his brother, father, 
son, and so forth. Blood-feud also occurs inside 
the clan—a later and degenerate type of revenge. 
The woman, and, strangely enough, the man wdio 
has been taken under protection by a woman, are 
inviolable. In the earliest times the man flees 
after the murder to another district, or at least 
avoids meeting the hostile clan in the church or 
elsewhere. During the peril of war the clan-feud 
is allowed to rest; but, according to Rovinskij 

* A star before a word sitfnifies that the form does not occui 
but is inferred. 
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(op. cit. iitfrn, 63), it may happen that a clan 
living in ileadly enmity with another clan forms 
an alliance with a national foe (the Turks or 
Arnant): * pleme (“tribe” coni|)Osed of several 

hratstvn) and rod (“relationship’ ) in this instance 
are rated iiigher than nationality and religions 
faith.’ It is only by an expiation which inclnde.s 
the payment of the pi ice of blood and a humiliating 
ceieiiiony on the part of the guilty man (see below) 
that till? blood-feud comes to a bloodless end. The 
duty of revenge extends to the whole idan ; it is 
only the clan and not individual members of it 
that can conclude peace. In tlie assemblies of the 
peojile (sbor, skupHina) a question often discussed 
IS that of the settlement of feuds of many years’ 
standing which threaten the general peace. On 
the expiation of the oll'ence hostility is forgotten, 
and a man’s honour is not wounded by virtue of 
his act of expiation. On the other hand, the law 
of rrince Danilo, mentioned above, decrees that 
the murderer cannot buy his pardon by any blood- 
jiayment, hut is to be shot; if he flees, his property 
IS to be conliseateil ; he is banished from the 
country, and, if in spite of this he returns, he may 
be killed with impunitj' by any iMontenegrin. 

\A’hen we turn to the finest it is in Poland 

that we find the longest persisteru?e of tlie institu¬ 
tions of the blood-feud in full vigour. Even in 
the 14th cent, the Tolish nobility (HJar/iia) was 
divided into a vast number of family-societies and 
brotherhoods for war which made use of an escut¬ 
cheon common to all, and had a common battle-cry 
(prorlaj/ut). These societi(!s were based on an 
actual or symbidical relationsiiip. The cohesion 
between memi»ers with one and the same escutcheon 
was exemplilied : (1) in the riglit of the relatives 
of a murdered man to enforce the blood-payment 
from the murderer; (2) in the right U) redeem 
I)atrimouial estates belonging to the family if they 
had been sold to a stranger without the express 
consent of the relatives of the seller (cf. Uovinskij, 
p. 141 note). Ilut there is historical evidence of the 
existence of these family feuds (tco/Aru, see above) 
not only among the noble families, but also among 
the peasant cla-sses subject to tlieiu. 

Finally, in the ca.se of the East Slavs, the 
Russians, we have at our disjtosal evidence very 
old and weighty, but, it must lie admitted, very 
obscure in details. 

The oldest and wei)(htje»t anthorities are aa follows: (1) 
Chronica yentorin, ed. Fr. Miklosii h, cap, xlv. : ‘ vivebat 
Vladiiin^rus (^HU-Udf)) in tiniore dei. Et miikiplicata sunt 
hoiiiicidia, et dixenint episcopi VladiniCro : ecce, uiulliplicati 
sunt honiicidae, cur non punis (kazniti, used of the State 
j^nally) eog? Ille vero dixit eis : timeo pe<;catijin (grfehu, 
“sin”: Vlad., like the people of Montenegro, holds the blood- 
feud to lie a reliffioris obli',;rilion). Illi verodixenint ei: tu 
constitutus es adeo ut piiidas nialos et ut dili^^as bonos, oportet 
te piiriire homicidam, wed cum inquisitione {tH ispytfrmu, “by 
inve8ti)^ation ■’). Vladini^rus vero sublatis cornpositionibus 
(otvrrju viry, “abolished the werj<eld’•)co€pit punire homicidas, 
F.t dixerunt epiw'opi et seniores : bella rnulta, at si coinpositio 
(virn) perinansura est, in arniis et in equis flat. Et dixit 
\'Iadim^rus: ita flat. Et vivebat Vladiinfirus secundum Institu- 
tioneu) (pn nstrojrnniu, “ according to the constitution ") patris 
ctavi .'—Hiiftskaja Pravda of Jaroslnv Volt>ditn/rii (1018- 
1054), cf. p. above. Judicium Jaroslani, fdii VUtdim^ri: 

* Si interfecerit vir virum, ulciscatur (inWiti) fratcr fratrern vel 
pater vtl fllius vel fratris fllius vel sororis (llius. Si vero nemo 
est, qui enm ulcisratur, solvendae sunt i)ro capite octoffinta 
U'rivTiae, si est principis vel tiunus principis(“offlclal”): si vero 
f St rusMus vel satelles principis vel mercator vel jahetthniku (also 
an oflirial) vel tiunu» boljari (boyar otflclal) vel m^fyiikil 
(“sword wearer”) vel iz<jo) (a man attached to no class or 
rank) vel slnvennikH, quadrafflnta jfHvnae solvendae sunt.’— (3) 
The Vrnvda of the 13th cent. (ap. Ewers, /iox altcutf Iter.ht 
tier Rusxcn^p. 814): ‘ After Jaroslav, his sons Isjaslav, Swjatoslav, 
\ysewolod. and their men, namely, KosnjatH<!hko, Ferenjejf, 
Nikifor, now came to an agreement and did away with the 
custom of head for head (otihloiiia uhijenie za pnhnm ; for the 
meaning of yolnra see above), rejilacinfr it by permission to buy 
off the penalty by martens (kunairii, l.e. with marten skins): 
but every other ordinance of Jaroslav was confirmed by his 
sons.' 'If any one kills a prince’s man in an assault with 
riolsnce, and the manslayer (yolovnikii) is not discovered, then 
■V wrgeid of 80 grivnae is to be paid by the district (vervl) in 


which the head of the murdered man is lylnj;: on the other hand, 
If the victim is one of the (common) people (IjndinU), then 40 
grivnae.’ 

Tlie development of the custom, apart from special 
points, is on the whole clear. Until Vladimir’s 
time there undoubtedly reigned a system of un¬ 
restricted blood-revenge in Uussia, just as there did 
in Montenegro down to the time of Prince Danilo. 
Under the pressure of the clergy, Vladimir 
attempted to proceed against the murderer by 
means of State penalties (kazna), but he soon 
returned to the customs of his ancestors. The later 
chronicler did not see clearly the almost unmistak¬ 
able meaning of this. Jaroslav was the lirst to 
impose a restriction upon blood-revenge by limiting 
it to certain spheres or kinship ; and, if these could 
not produce an avenger, a compensation (vira, the 
old term for the wergcld, though the expression 
does not actually occur in this passage) of 80 
or 40 grivnae was exacted — no doubt to the 
advantage of the princely exchequer. The sons 
of Jaroslav completed their father’s work by enact¬ 
ing that every deed of blood might l>e redeemed 
by the payment of marten-skins, though it is not 
clear who received the skins — the Prince, the 
injured man, or both. If the murderer wa.s un¬ 
known, the district (vcrri, see above) in which 
the head of the murdered man was found was 
responsible for the virnoje (formed from vira) —an 
arrangement which .still clearly recalls the joint 
liability of the clan with regard to the wcrgrld 
(see above). From the various rates of penalty 
ineiitioiied in the above and other passages of the 
Russkaja Pravda, the calculation )ia.s been held t4j 
he justified (cf. E. von Sclirbder, Festgruss an 
Roth, p. JO) tliat the wergcld for the murder of a 
free Ru.ssian (ognW'Aininil, ‘householder’) would 
come to alxmt the value of a hundred cows, and 
that in thi.s re.spect, too, the customs of ancient 
India (see above, pp. 72."), 720) and of ancient Uuasia 
coincided. But it must be R<.lmitted that the 
ground on which sucli a calculation is based is 
very insecure. (For the most ancient evidence 
for the existence of blood-revenge on .Slavonic .soil, 
see Maurieius, Strateg. xi. 5 ; cf. Akyan Religion, 
above, p. 5D.) 

3. Expiatory usages at the amicable settlement 
of a blood-feud.— When the hostility between 
two clans was to he terminated by payment of the 
wergcld, there was also a long series of solemn 
ceremonies of e.\y)iation, about which we have 
ample information for tlie Slavonic and especially 
the South Slavonic world (cf. Miklosich, op. cit. 
176 f.). The Arrhiv /. slav. Philologie, xiv. 141(1., 
contains a detailed account (not yet emls)died in 
the work of Miklosich) of a ceremony of expiation 
among the South Dalmatian Slavs. Its character¬ 
istic features are as follows : 

The two olaiiB of the Bojkovldi and Tiijkovic'.i In the extreme 
south of Dalmatia, wh«*re the blood-feuii reinaiiiH a living force 
down to the present day, have been on hostile terms for years, 
because in the year 1H77 Ivo lioJkovi(< in a quarrel shot IStoj, a 
mcml^er of the Zeci family (of the clan of the Tujkovldi). The 
murderer has long been deoil, but there are two sons, Jovo lioj- 
kovi<^ and Jovo 5^‘0, who now (in the year 1890) are sufficiently 
grown up to be able to flghl out their fathers’ quarrel. Matters, 
however, do not come to that pass. After long protroctecl 
negotiations the Ik)jkovi(<i are inouced to admit themselves to 
be in the wrong and to allow Jovo Zee the right of choosing 
twenty-four arbitrators (Df»hri-(;u(/i, 'good people’). These lay 
down the following conditirmsof peace : Jovo Bojkovid is to pay 
Jovo Zee and liis brother Niko a little over a hundred sequins 
as the price of blood for the murdered man. Here we must 
add (according to Jovanovl6, ‘ Montenegrinlsche Rechtsge- 
9c\x\r.ht^,'\n Ztgchr./.vergleich. Rechts^msienchafl, xv 184) that 
the price of the victim is decided by the numl>er of' bleedings,’ 
and that twelve ' bleedings ’ (estimated, as a rule, at twelve 
setjuin.s)constitute a deathblow. l-Jirther, the arbitrators stipu¬ 
late that Jovo Bojkovid shall provide a meal for Jovo Zee and 
his party up to the number of three hundred and offer hiiii 
twelve ‘sponsorships,’ i.s. send him twelve children, to whom 
Zee and his people are to stand as godfathers or e(X)nsore. 
Moreover, twelve great and twelve small ‘brotherhoods* 
(pobratimtivo, *artincUI relationship’) are to be established 
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between the two parties; and, lastly, the instrument of death 
is to be surremiered to Jovo Zee aecoidinif to the established 
customs. The twenty-seventh of Aiif^ust is the day appointed 
for tiie fulfilment of all these provisions. The ceremonies to 
be performed on this day Ulie place partly in front of the house 
of Zee, but chiefly in the common place of assembly. Above 
all, it is before or in the house of Zee that the matter of the 
twelve sponsorships is concluded. The women of tiie Bojkovi*^i, 
conducted by two of the arbitrators, appear with cradles on 
their heads containing the children, and now twelve men of 
the family of Zee take up the position of godfather to these. A 
secondary object of the presence of the women may have been 
(see ,Iovanovi(<, op. cit.)ia touch the heart of the‘chieftain of 
the hostile clan by their weeping and wailing. The programme 
of that part of the expiation which is carried out in the common 
place of assembly is far more extensive. First, both parties 
take their stand, like two hostile armies, at a distance of about 
a hundred metres from each other. ‘After a short, silent 
pause, a small group appears on the side of the llojkovidl. 
The son of the murderer, dressed in a white shirt, barefooted 
and without a cap, creeps forward on all fours, carrying across 
his neck a long musket, the instrument of death, which two 
arbitrators, also without head-covering, hold by its two ends. 
Thereupon Zee runs quickly to meet them in order to cut the 
humiliating spectacle short. He approaches Bojkovid rajudly 
to raise him to his feet, while at the same time the latter kisses 
his feet, chest, and arms.* 

The formation of the stipulated twenty-four brotherhoods is 
followed by the banquet, with the guests seated in a strictly 
regulated order; but Jovo Zee and the twelve men who have 
as.sumed the duties of sponsor touch neither food nor drink— 
to show that the reconciliation is not yet (piite complete. It is 
not until the end of the meal that the payment of the debt is 
made in coins carefully wrapped in pajjcr and laid on a dish. 
But still the arbitrators declare that the payment is not yet 
complete, and, amid the deep wails of the women, the Bojkovidi 
must gradually place all their costly weapons on a large metal 
dish in front of Zee. At length Zee summons his new kins 
man, and says: ‘I give liack to thee everything (in the first 
instance the weapons are meant): may the death of my father 
he pardoned to tliee, and all that has hap{)erie<l he forgotten ; in 
future may there be between us brotherliond, peace, and love 1 
I will not retain thy blood-money, nor will I lake from the Ual)le 
the white rags (the money wrapped in paper), I return to thee 
this also.' In this instance, then (though of course not in all), 
the whole material side of the hlood-expiation evinces itself as 
only a symbolic action. Rspecially with regard to the weapons 
there wa.s no doubt a certainty from the first that they would 
be given hack. At the close of the proceedings one of the 
arl)itrator8 mounts the table and reaas tiie decision of the 
twenty-four judges aloud: he then hands it over to Zee, who 
in turn gives it to Bojkovid. 

LiterAT nRB.—F. Miklosich, ‘ Die Blutrache bei den Slaven,* 
DenkRchriftcn der kain. A k. der Winsfmch. philos.-hist. Kl. xxxvi. 
1, Vienna, 1887 (with cojiious bibliography); cf. also Rovinskij 
f^Russ.), ‘ Montenegro Bast and Tresent,' ii., Sbomik of the 
St. Peternhurg A (‘.ad. of Sciences, 1897, vol. Ixlii. (cf. esp. chs. 
1 and 2, passim). Rovinskij is also our authority for the fore- 
oing des(’ription of the South Dalmatian expiation, of which 
e was an eye-witness. See, further, S. Ciszewski (Polish), 
Wrdz’da i POjednanie (' Blood-feud and Duel'), Warsaw, 1900 
(also contains an extensive bililiography). 

(). Schrader. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Teutonic).—Karly Teutonic 
law made no provision for punishment in the 
modern sense of tlie word. The function of 
avenging crime belonged to the kindred of the 
person wronged, or else the tribe expelled the 
criminal from their league of peace, and declared 
him an outlaw, thereby depriving him of the 
common right of protection in life and property. 
‘ Fend ’ is the name given to the hostile relations 
between two individuals, families, or tribes. The 
special case of the blood-feud emerged wdien any 
member of the social groiiji was culnably slain or 
robbed of his honour. Here the cult of the dead 
came into play. It was a common .superstition 
among the Teutons that the murdereil man would 
find no rest, and would apnear as a genganger, 
'one who walks again,’* so long as his death w'a.s 
not avenged. If the slayer w'as caught red-handed, 
he might be put to death fortlnvith ; but if he 
escaped for the time, it w^as frenuently required 
that the sentence of outlawry should be pronounced 
in name of the tribe before the aggrieved family 
set forth to track the culprit. But, just as the 
kiiidreil of the person killed held together for a 
common purpose, so did that of the criminal; and 
accordingly cases of individual blood-revenge often 
developed into family feuds, of which numerous 
• ‘ The apirlU o’ the dead may walk again ' (Shakespeare, 
Winter's Tale, m. Hi. 16 f.). 


instances are furni.shed by the Norwegian-Icelaiidic 
sources. Not infrequently these feuds ended in 
an act of combined incendiarism and massacre. 
The slayer w^as surjirised in his own liou.se by 
a night attack; his enemies surrounded the 
building with combustilile materials, and set tlie 
w’holc on fire, so that he and hi.s entire household 
perisheiJ in the dames. The extent to w'hich tlie 
olood-feud might become a cuntiict between 
families is .shown by the fact that sometimes one 
of the near relatives of the actual slayer was 
forced to fill the place of the latter as the object 
of retribution. As a rule, indeed, the policy of 
vengeance was not only carried out, but actually 
planned, by the tribe as a whole. 'J’he tribe also 
cho.se the leader or champion of the feud, and this 
step w'as at once follow’ed by the public proclama¬ 
tion of the vendetta. Tlie blood-feuil was at 
length superseiled h}-^ the imposition of a line upon 
the guilty party, and in a case of killing thi.s was 
know'll a.s tlie wergeUl, or ‘man-money,’ by which 
the slayer redeemed himself from the sentence 
of outlawry. The completion of this expiatory 
compact was followed by the reconciliation of tlie 
w'arring groups, ami the jiroclamation of the oath 
of peace which closed the feud. Many of the 
Teutonic peoples, however, and especially the 
Nor.se and Noiih (German tribes, maintained the 
practice of the blood-feud for certain crimes even 
aftei the prineijile of compensation had been 
introduced, and, indeed, till far on in the Middle 
Ages. This was [larticularly the case where the 
honour of a female of the tribe had been violated 
by adullciy or rH]»e. It was the introduction of 
the Roman ]>cnal code which in the end dislodged 
popular belief in the jiolicy of the feud. 

LiTKRAxrRR.—Wilda, Strnfrecht der (iermanen (Halle, 18421; 
Geib, Le.hrhuch des detitschen StrafrechU, i. (Leipzig, 1861); 
Schroder, Le.hrbuch der detitschen liecht.'tfje^ch.* i. (Leipzig, 
lOOJ); Brunner, Devl.<tche Jiechtsyesch.^ 1. (Leipzig, 1900) ‘221; 
V. Amira, in Grutidriss der germ. lii. 191 ff.; v. Bar, 

Gesch. der deutsrhen Strafrechts u. der Strafrechtstheorien 
(Berlin, 1882); F, Dahn, Bausteine, 2nd ser., ‘ Kehdegang 
u. Rcchtagang d. Germanen ' (Uerlin, 1880), 70ff. ; Frauen- 
stadt, Blutrache u. Totsch/agmhne im deutschea Mittelalter 
(Leipzig, 1881); Telling, Over de Sporen van oudgermaansch 
Str^regt in de ‘ Gerniatiia ' van Tacitus (The Hague, 1887); 
Cannaert, Bijdragrn tot de Kennis van het nude Stra/recht m 
Vlaendertn (18.%); His, Das StrafrecM der Friesen im 
Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1901); Brandt, Forelaeminger over den 
norske lietshistorie, 2 vols. (ChriHliania, 1883); v. Amira, Das 
aUnnrxveiiische Vollstreckungsv,erfahren{y\\u\\v.\\, 1874) ; Bring, 
De judicto homicidii sec. jura Suiyothue vetiiMa- (Lund, 182'') ; 
Taranger, Udsigl over den norske Betshiston'e, i. (Clinstiania, 
1899); Binding, Die Ent.stehung d. offentlichen Strafe im 
germanisch-deutschen Rec/if (Leipzig, 1908); Kohler, Zur Lehre 
txwi d«r/J/uCrocAe (Wiirzburg, 1885). K. MOGK. 

BOASTING.—Boasting is too extended and 
assertive a human failing to require defining. In 
quality it is simple, and apjiears even to require 
simplicity of character, of the type set forth in 
ProverKs, in which to flouri.sh. Nevertheless, it 
has a history and a literature of its own ; it is an 
interesting and instructive psychological [>heno- 
menon ; it has grave moral aspects and extensive 
moral rainiHcations; it has a bearing on religion 
strangely subtle for a defect of character wbicli is 
apparently so rlirect and blatant. 

I. Historical.—That boasting l>egan early, cou- 
tinuetl late, and drew attention to itself among all 
races in all times, language alone would suffice to 
prove. Few’ languages are satisfied with terms 
merely descriptive, unle.ss—like Lat. glorior^ Ger. 
prakltn^ or Kng. ‘ self-glorification ’—they be large- 
sounding, resonant words. Most languages are 
more concrete an<l figurative. Loudness of speech 
produces the Heb. nnn, Gr. arid probably 

our * brag ’; and spaciousness of speech the Gr. 
^ie 7 aXavx^w, and our ‘ tail-talk.’ To good lungs is 
added the noisiest of musical instruments, ‘ to blow 
one’s own tnim )jet,’ and F t.fanjaronnade. The idea 
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of scattering: words at large seems to have produced 
the Lat. jacto^ as well as our slang expression 
‘throwing the hatchet.’ The names of persons 
with special gifts in this direction have been an¬ 
nexed, as Gr. dXa^wi/, a ‘ landlouper,’ and Fr. 
gasconnade. Most of these words suggest that, 
at sojiie period of their history, they have passed 
through the stage of being slang, and it is still 
slang which is busy coining words to express new 
gifts and new developments in boasting. John 
Bull, judging by his reputation in Europe, had 
small need of assistance; yet, as an art ist both in 
the thing itself and the power to describe it, he is 
thought to have been outstripped by his cousin 
Jonathan. As the result of their partnership, no 
language is richer than English, so that w'e have 
almost as many terms for a boaster as Arabic for 
a lion. ‘ Spread-eagle,’ ‘ bounder,’ ‘ cock-a-hoop,* 
and others equally forcible and picturesque, show 
that boasting still exists and flourishes, and still 
attracts attention. 

Nor is language the only record of boasting. 
There may be few matters of our civilizati(m in 
which it had no hand, but on dress in particular 
itM influence is perennial. The motives of com- 
f'-^rt and decency are still only superinduced upon 
the primitive motive of display. That is only 
a visual boast/—an assertion of our own superiority 
and the resources we can command, though, 
when the display was in war-paint, the bragga¬ 
docio was less diluted. The boast which clotlies 
itself in satin is more complex than that which 
wears only scalps, but at bottom it may be still 
the old naked assertion of power to subject other 
people, and it may he at the same sacrifice of 
better things. 'I’liis more subtle combination of 
boa.sting with other elements constifute.s its whole 
suhsecjuont history. 

A still greater triumph tlian dress boasting can 
claim. Without undue use of its own gifts, it 
may claim to have created literature. One of the 
most ancuent jewels embedded in the OT is the 
Song of Lamech (On which is nothing but 

sheer, blatant bragging. Lamech, by the skill of 
his son 'rubal-cain, is the first of men equipped 
with a slaughtering tool. He brandishes his 
weapon and calls on his womenkind to attend to 
liim—a fundamental and primitive element in .self- 
glorification : 

‘ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech ; 

For I slay a man (or woundini; me. 

And a youni' man for hruisin>r mo: 

If Cniti shall he avenged sevenfold, 

Truly l.ameeh seventy and sevenfold.' 

I'his i.s tlie beginning of songs, and it contains 
all the primitive (ilements of boasting—arming of 
the male, blulliiig of one’s foes, joy in seeing one¬ 
self reflected in the mirror of one’s own juaise. 
Then what are the Babylonian and Assyrian, and 
in scarcely a le.ss degree the Egyptian, monuments, 
if not boasting? A devout ascription to the god 
does not hinder it from being very iiuman bragging, 
even to the extent of developing into what niucl) 
boasting has been since—namely, lies. When it 
is truth, it is carefully edited truth. The same 
primitive motives for ooasting as appear in the 
war-paint of the savage and tlie Song of Lamed), 
unblushingly and loudly proclaim them.selves on 
the monuments. 'Fhe refrain is always, ‘ I am an 
irresistible, death-dealing person, good to follow, 
terrible to oppose.’ 

Perhap.s all conquest is simply a boast in this 
power to destroy. Hence the justification of 
Faseal’s saying, that Alexander might be excused 
for swaggering about the world conquering, on 
account of his youth, but a middle-aged person 
like Cfesar ought to have had more sense. In any 
^ase the ancient motives are still modern, for they 


never were stronger than in Napoleon, some of 
whose de.spat<dies have scarce more reserve than 
an Assyrian monument. 

Yet in matters of taste, if not of modesty, 
the progress of time has efl'ected some change. 
A spcedi bj' Cicero to-day would still not ignore 
the speaker, but its self-praise would not be 
quite 80 direct and open-hearted. Boasting is no 
longer what Montaigne calls ‘an inconsiderate 
afl'ection with which we flatter ourselves.’ The 
restraint upon it by ceremony of which he complains 
still prevail.s. ‘We aie nothing but ceremony: 
ceremony carries us away, and we leave the .sub¬ 
stance of things : we liold by the branches and quit 
the trunk. Ceremony forbids us to do things that 
are lawful and natural, and we obey it: reason 
forbids us to do things unlawful and ill, and nobody 
obeys it. I find myself here fettered by the laws 
of ceremony ; for it neither permits a man to speak 
well of himself nor ill.’ As he i)roposes to speak 
of himself, in spite of ceremony, he says, ‘ We 
will leave her here for this time.’ And with that 
view of the ca.se many still agree, when.soever they 
find it expedient to be their own trumpeter. Self- 
praise may be no honour, hut it may be great profit, 
if efi’cctively <loiie. Many will agree with Tristram 
Shandy that it is a veiy unpleasant thing to have 
to pr.iise one.self, but it is better than doing a good 
deed and getting no praise for it at all. As the 
Assyrian a<lded Ashshur to his name and then wa.M 
free to boast of his prowess as he chose, so the 
modern adds ‘ v't Co.,’after which it is quite correct 
to proclaim his integrity, his possessions, his pre- 
enjirience in his own department of things above 
all his fellow-mortals. And the same is sometimes 
true when, in partnership, he vends his wi.sdoni or 
his religion. Tliis Ixiasting in company and hoa.st- 
ing in the name of Ashshur are less dillercnt than 
might at fii’st he suj»posed. Ashshur was the tribal 
god, and tribal boasting in every age has had special 
licence and esteem. The predatory in.stinot, or at 
least the instinct of self • defence, siiowing itself 
in the sense that, if other people brandish their 
weapons, we must do it still better, is manifest in 
both. With this may be taken the most extended 
and calamitous of all Jiiodern forms of boa-sting— 
social rivalry. It is the supreme attempt to gain 
the kingdom of heaven by commercial boasting in 
partnership, the usual result being, as Peabody ex¬ 
presses it, to supply ‘ the soil in which the malaria 
of domestic infelunty most easily spreads’ {Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question^ 1901, p. 178 f.). 

2. Psychological.—Boasting, being an exagger¬ 
ating and placarding of one’s own worth, is a very 
simple outcome of vainglory. Nevertheless, the 
vainglory <ioes not always work in the same way, 
and is by no means always the same psychological 
)henomcnou. {Shakespeare has put two finished 
iraggartsinto Henry IV., —Falstan and Glendower, 
—but, except in tlie mere fact that both boast 
loudly, they have no real kinship even in their 
boasting. Falstaffs l)oa.sts are ‘like the father 
that begets them : gross as a mountain, open, palp¬ 
able.’ Partly his boasting is the habit of aloud, 
uiigirt nature, disguising its consciousness of un¬ 
worth by inflated self-praise, and partly it is sheer 
love of the art of exaggeration and decoration. 
When he describes himself in the character of the 
bleal counsellor as ‘a goodly portly man i’ faith,’ 
he is not greatly disturbed or perhaps astonished 
to have it turnea into ‘ a devil haunts thee in the 
likene.ss of an old fat man.’ Glendower, on the 
other hand, takes himself with utter seriousness : 

* These sivns have marked me extraordinary, 

And all the courses of my life do show 
I am not in the roll of common men.' 

Falstaff delights to blow his o^vn trumpet, not out 
of any respect for him.self, but because be is on the 
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easiest terms with himself. Glendower’s ego, on 
the other hand, lives in state, and suffers no famili¬ 
arities even with himself. His boasting, therefore, 
is not BO much an enjoyment as a duty. This 
difference in boasting sliows that we are no more 
all on the same terms Avitli ourselves than we are 
with other people, which separation of ourselves 
from ourselves, even in the very act of sounding 
our own praise, deserves more consideration than 
psycliology has yet given it. 

^ Another psychological difference indicated by 
Falstaff and Ulendower is that some men turn in 
upon themselves to l)oast, while others go as far 
afield as nossible. Glendower illustrates the 
former. Nothing interests him which does not 
touch himself directly, and a thing is great simply 
because it is his. He is tlie sort of {jcrson who in 
modern life thinks that what he does not know is 
not knowledge. Falstaff, on the other hand, is 
ready to associate himself with anything with 
whicn he can invent the most shadowy associa¬ 
tion. While Glendower sheds his glory upon the 
outward world, Falstaff is ready to shed all the 
glory of the outward world upon himself. Here, 
tlien, are two amazing qualities in human nature 
—one the pow'er to boast without requiring any¬ 
thing but ourselves to boast about, and the other 
the power to drag everything into some relation 
to ourselves whicli will glorify us. Prof. James 
{Psychology, i. 329) puts vainglory in the middle 
of the manifestations of social self - estimation 
which belong to the empirical self. That is to 
say, it has to do with the ‘fame which in broad 
rumour lies,’ and with the self whicli has things 
and does tiling, and transacts its business in the 
eyes of men. Tlie phenomenon of boasting reminds 
us how this ego can withdraw itself or expand itself, 
—how it can be all the circumference or tlie mere i 
centre. A man may scorn all worthy things, and ' 
boost in the rest simply because they are his; or 
he may, though the puniest citizen, feel him.self 
embodied in the skill and daring of his general. 
The person who claimed an interest in Germany 
because his cou.sin played the German concertina 
is scarcely an exaggeration of what goes on in sober 
earnest every day. Both types of boasting are 
(caricatures of the genuine power of the ego, oi that 
which ought to create in us wonder and reverence 
—its presence in all experience, its oossession of 
all experience, its power to Isolate itself from what 
does not interest it, its value to itself above all it 
posse.sses and knows. Boasting is only a misuse 
and jierversion of the true greatness and range of 
the soul. Egotism, after all, must not be neglected 
when we study the ego. Hume complains that 
he never can catch himself without a perception 
{Treatise on Human Nature^ ed. Green and Grose, 
vol. i. }). 534); he never, that is, can catch himself 
unoccupied and alone. Had he attended to the 
inflating of all experience in the might of the e<^o, 
he might have di.scovercd the still more wonderful 
fact that he never could catch a perception without 
himself, and he might have been led to see, as 
Kant did, that it manifests itself to us by a more 
direct interest than if it allowed itself to be seen 
keeping house at home and quite solitary. 

Finally, boastin^j is a phenomenon wuicli sheds 
light on the relation of our personality to other 
personalities. It is a curiously mixed relationship. 
Every boaster would .shrivel if he did not think his 
boast woke some response in the minds of other 
people. He will boast of anything if only he thinks 
some one will admire him for it. Moreover, it 
shows a curious trust that minds around him are 
like his own, and yet that they are not like. If 
the boaster thought others guite like himself, he 
would not expect them to be interested in him, but 
in themselves; yet, being prepos.sessed by himself, 
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he is unable to allow for this change of perspec¬ 
tive. Thus boasting is curiously social and anti¬ 
social, curiously interested in one s neighbour while 
ignoring him for himself. 

The relation of a man to his own mind and to 
his neighbour’s is still more curiously illustrated 
by a tliird type of boasting. Though the most 
vainglorious of all, its motive is not vainglory or 
any form of vanity, but simply fear. According 
to Prof. James’s classification of the self, it would 
belong, not to social .self - estimation or even to 
])er.sonal vanity, but to another order of things 
altogether—to material self-seeking. No motive 
is simpler or more self-regarding than fear. Never¬ 
theless, the boasting which si)ring 8 from it illumin¬ 
ates in a singular way the complex relation.s, both 
with a man’s own self and Mitb l)i.s neighbour, 
which may accompany the simplest and most 
selfish motives. In relation to oneself it is a form 
of auto-suggestion, and nothing shows better 
what that form of legerdemain can and what it 
can not do. It is crowing to keep one’s courage 
up, and, BO long as it can crow without feeling 
danger at its windpi]>e, it succeeds. After that 
it exaggerates the danger, not the courage. In 
relation to one’s neighbour it is bluff. The hypo¬ 
thesis it goes on is tliat other people are as ea.sily 
terrified ns the braggart himself. The hypothesis, 
when aiqn'ied to the projier coses, works elhciently; 
but when, as frcipiently hajipens, it is applied to 
the wrong eases, boasting, like cursing, comes home 
to roost. All this Shake.speare has embodied in 
ancient Pistol, in whom the very boy observes 
*a killing tongue and a quiet sworii.’ When 
his courage is lowest his boast is loudest. If For¬ 
tune allows him to meet another coward, he brags 
a ransom into his pocket; but if she cheats him 
with the appearance of simplicity and he foolishly 
encounters a lion, boasting only brings cudgels on 
his back and raw leeks into his stomach. 

3 . Moral.—That boasting is a perversion of what 
is great in human nature becomes plainer when 
we estimate it in relation to moral value.s. By 
way of caricature, boasting is a sort of double of 
tlie moral personality. Boasting may, of course, be 
of mere prowess, as when the Assyrian king boasts 
of the number of his fellow-men he has impaled, or 
the German student of the rapidity with which he 
can empty glasses of beer. Even so, however, it 
proceeds in some way on the belief that worth lies 
m the will. Just because a due estimate of our¬ 
selves ought to be moral, and boasting can turn 
the attention from the use of the powers to the 
mere pos.session of them, it has always been con¬ 
fusing to the moral judgment. Nay, boasting may 
be a direct attempt to surprise and corrupt the 
moral judgment into a false verdict. Hence it has 
in all ages been one of the greatest defences of a 
debased and impenitent conscience. Could the 
Assyrian kings have continued to be so cruel if 
they had never gloried in it on stone ? Would the 
Restoration have been so corrupt if licentiousness 
had never been a matter to boast of ? Would the 
French Revolution have lost so readily its hope of 
^eace and brotherhood had Napoleon possessed 
ess genius for military swaggering ? 

No man who boasts much can well hearken to 
duty at all. Words of boasting, above all other 
words, do ‘give too cold a breath to action.’ Why 
should one toil to cover himself with the painful 
garment of virtue if he can do it easily and far 
more spaciously with the garment of siilf-praise? 
Moreover, when one has boasted much, it is usual 
to perform little, and, when the real battle begins, 
to be, like Falstaff, ‘a coward on instinct.’ 

That is the rule, yet there are many and great 
exceptions, as the example of Napoleon may remind 
us. There are men who, like the great showman. 
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‘advertise well, and come up to tlieir advertise¬ 
ment.’ This raises the question where boasting 
ends and right self-trust begins. Would great 
swelling words not be boasting if afterwards they 
were turned into deed? Is there no Ikoasting till 
our self-j)raise is baseless? Is it only immoral 
when it is empty? Is Montaigne right when he 
says : If a man be Ca'.sar, let him boldly think 
himself the greatest captain in the world ? Is he 
also to proclaim it as well as think it? Napoleon 
did so, and we cannot deny that even his saying 
what ho thought of himself may have contributed 
to his success. Are we to regard valid boasting as 
simply part of Emerson’s advice: ‘ Trust thyself: 
every heart vibrates to that iron string’ ? 

The ancient Greek ethics would probably have 
said, Yes. The ‘magnanimous man* of Aristotle’s 
Ethics is not quite free from a certain moral 
swagger as he walks about among his less fortun¬ 
ate fellows. Moreover, much of our modern ethic 
has returned in theory, os it has long done in 
practice, nearer to the Greek ideal than to the 
Uhristian. Is not the essence of the new ethic to 
glory in our nature and carry our head high on 
onr shoulders ? 

The question is whether this attitude shows 
knowledge either of morality or of human nature. 
Caesar’s case may be doubtful ; but if a man 
were Shakespeare, would he proclaim himself the 
reatest poet in the world ? instead, we fm<l him 
esiring 

‘ this man’s style and that man’s 9<'ope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least.’ 

He knows well enough his powers, but his imagina¬ 
tion ranges so far beyond them that he never dreams 
of making them a boast. Is he not the greater 
that ins greatness reacts tlius uj)on his opinion of 
himself? Boasting indicates a shrivelled imagina¬ 
tion as well as a shrivelled conscience. Hence only 
the destroyer can l)oast largely. Did Napoleon 
ever boast of himself as a great legislator, as he 
did of being a great conqueror? The creative 
mind must ever be too conscious of the limitation 
of its powers in com[)arison with the greatness of 
its aim. Were it only because of his knowledge of 
human nature, therefore, we cannot think of Shake¬ 
speare boasting. Moreover, the man who knows 
the human mind will know too well the bias of 
one’s good opinion of oneself to put even his modest 
thouglits of liimself into words. This self-restraint 
in expression is no hypocrisy, but a very important 
part of the task of seeking a just judgment of 
ourselves—one which shall make due allowance, 
as it were, for the adjustment of our compasses. 
As a matter of experience, until a man has rna<le 
this adjustment, there is small likelihood that he 
will find his true sphere and walk steadfastly and 
bravely in it. Boasting is in too great haste to 
succeed ; its confidence lacks reality ; as social pre¬ 
tence it is destructive of all real geniality. It is, 
in short, a poor inflated, deceptive, and, at bottom, 
terror-stricken pursuit of things which are of no 
real and abi<ling value, to the detriment of all that 
is most sacred and most blessed in life. 

Just as the claim of self-assertion in the name of 
genius only requires sufficient genius to set it at 
nought, so its claim in the name of morality 
only requires sufficient morality to exclude boast¬ 
ing. Imitation, Kant says, has no place in morals. 
Conscience, in Emerson's words, should be no con¬ 
formist, no sycophant. It must be autonomous, 
or it is corrupt. But, like the greatest of poets, 
the true moral man withdraws, by that very obedi¬ 
ence to the Divine within him, into a sanctuary 
where loud words of boasting would be mere dese¬ 
cration, and where he can only bow his head and 
adore. Not till self is taken up into this higher 
reverence does it begin to be admirable, and then 


it has other things to admire besides itself. The 
moral law thus takes the place of the poet’s imagi¬ 
nation, and shows man such high demands that he 
who contemplates it can see himself only as an 
unprofitable servant. 

4 . Religious.—Boasting, like other elements in 
human nature, may be studied in relation either 
to man’s primitive struggle or to his ultimate goal. 
Seen from the latter point of view, it would a]>pear 
to be simply a confusion of spiritual values, and, 
as such, an enemy of all true religion. Yet it is a 
foe which is often of religion’s own household. It 
may be an attempt by auto-suggestion to oreute 
for us an image of ourselves which shall serve us in 
place of God. By that device it enables us to ignore 
the fundamental problems of religion—our utter 
feebleness and our utter dependence. ReligiDu is 
also a self-valuation, but it is a valuation in lace 
of the things which boasting is a device to ignore. 
Yet there is sufficient kinship between the two to 
have developed in all religions a self-satisfied Phari¬ 
saism, which thinks its own self-esteem must l^e 
the measure of God’s approval; and boasting would 
not be so irreligious, were it not for this kin.-liip 
w'ith the elements in man which religion meet.s. 

According to Kitschl, the very essence of religion 
is a transcendent estimate of spirit as measurable 
by no extent and no duration. Faith in God lives 
by the experience that a thing so weak as the 
human spirit can be made mighty against time 
and chance and the bigness of the world. And 
there is something in the humblest religious man 
which corresponds to that estimate. Sainte-Beuve 
{Port Royal) says something like this: — There 
is a hope and a self-esteem in the humility of the 
Christian which makes pale the pride and ambition 
of Alexander. But the point is that they are held 
in humility, in remembrance of Go<l, in the know¬ 
ledge that w^e have nothing we have not received, 
that by the grace of God we are what we are. 
Thus, and thus only, can men say with the Apostle, 
‘ Where is boasting then ? It is excluded’ (lio .3^). 
The task of all true religion is to effect this exclu¬ 
sion. If, however, it should fail, man turns God 
Himself into the long shadow' of his own self-praise, 
and that is the culmination and acme of all wast¬ 
ing. 

The strange element in genius which Goethe has 
called ‘the demonic’ stands in a suggestive way 
between the trust of humility and the trust of 
vainglory. Take os examples ; ‘You carry Ciesar 
and his fortunes,’ and Napoleon’s saying, ‘The 
world still turns for us.’ Tney are too self-reliant 
to be religious, too reliant upon destiny to be 
boastful. A change in the proportion, and they 
would be the sayings of braggarts or of saints. 
Yet C.'csar’s and Napoleon’s confidence, in face of 
success and backed by armies, is a small thing com¬ 
pared with the confidence of the humblest of the 
prophets, faced by disaster and backed by notliing 
out the Unseen. ‘ See, I have this day set tliee 
over the nations and over the kingdoms, to pluck 
up, and to break down, and to destroy, and to over¬ 
throw ; to build, and to plant’ (Jer U®). All that 
religion seeks is this change of proportion. Boast¬ 
ing is excluded, and yet the world still turns for 
us, for all things work together for good to them 
that love God (Ro 8 **); the frailest vessel carries 
us and our fortunes, for neither life, nor death, nor 
any created thing can separate us from the love 
of God; we can trust ourselves and be neither 
‘ mendicant nor sycophantic,’ for he that is spiritual 
judgeth all tilings (1 Co 2“). Above all, the end 
of Christianity is to make goodness the goal of ail 
ambition and the measure of all worth, and yet to 
save men from degrading merit into a boast, or 
giving it any place at all as merit between us and 
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Litkraturb.— In the OT boasting ia rf^artk'd as the fruiL of 
Ignorance of Ooti and of one's own aonl. In 1 K 2UJJ, 2 Ch 25*9, 
Ps 49^* 62^ 94^ 977 , l*v 25i‘* 27* its folly, dani^er, and impiety are 
set forth. In Jarnos the OT way of Ircatin;^ tiie evil re-appears, 
esp. in 48 ; but in the rest of tlie NT, and especially by St. Paul, 
it 18 opposed on religious rather than on moral grounds, as the 
opposite of that humble trust in God’s grace which is the only 
assurance of safety and peace. The Greeks were almost as much 
alive as the Hebrews to tlie dntigor and impiety of boasting. 
Perhaps it belonged to the Greek temperament that, under the 
temptation of prosperity, hybria, ‘ insolence,' readily appeared 
and speedily expre.sscd itself in vaunting. In The Makers of 
UellaSy by E. E. G., 1903, this point is touched on In various 
connexions, most fully under ‘ Pindar,’ pp. 349-353. On the ad¬ 
vertising element in Greek rhetoric, see Hatch, The fnjluenre 
of Greek Ideas on the Christian ('/iurrft^\}ii<j‘>. IJesidea the essay 
of Montaigne referred to in tiie text, and more important, 
ifl Bacon’s essay, Of Vaiiujloru, wherein with much worldly 
wisilom the advantages of hoasting have full justice done them. 
■Glorious Mien are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of 
fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of their own vauntH.’ 
Modern writers, for the most part, deal with vanity and self- 
exalUition as an inward feeling only, either not seeing that 
every feeling is changed by passing into utterance or taking 
it for granted that, in this ago of imlilicily and education, good 
taste and the fear of man would prevent it. The hosister has 
therefore been left almost exclusively to the novelist, who has 
made free use of the pictuves«pie braggart. Those who occur 
to the miml most readily are Si'ott’s creations, nearly all of whom 
display their art on a hackgrouud of rather hypocritical religion. 
AH Psychologies attend to the pheimmenon of self-assertion, but 
rarely realize its tendency to display itself in speech. In the 
Principles of Psychology, by William James (2 vob., London, 
1891), self-satisfaction as a primitive emoti'-'n is discussecl 
In the section on ' Holf-feelin^,* i. 305. Panl.scn {A System 
of Ethics, liOndon, 1899) distinguishes between pride, which 
w'iflhea to he somebody, and vanity, which wislies only to 
aupenr soniehorL'. fn several liooks, e.y. A Manual of 'Psy¬ 
chology, by G. F. Stout (1899), the relation of hoasting to tlie 
pathology of the mind ia recognized, Imt nothir^ is made of it, 
and the matter ends purely physiologically. 1316 older Evan¬ 
gelical preachers dealt freipient ly with such subjects as salvation 
without boasting; e.g. in Simeon’s IVor^s (18.32) there are three 
such sermons: iii. 123, xvi. 60.3, xvii. 207. .Modern sermons tend 
to deal more with motives, hut F. W. Robertson’s Sermon 
(iii. 1) on ‘The Tongue' is interesting, because it Indicates 
the relation of l)oa.sting to slander and persecution. Of. also 
CatheMral and University Sennons, by R. W. Church (1892) [in 
Sertn. 4, a discussion of the modern equivalent of the Greek 
hybris]; and suggestions in Newman’s Parochial and Plain 
Sennons, 1808 (i. 152: ' Profession without Ostentation,’ and vlii, 
172 ; ‘ Vanity of TTiimaii Glory ’). J. W. OMAN. 

BOAT.—See Ships and Boats. 
BODHISATTVA (in Sanskrit literature).— 

Introduction : (1) Etymology, (2) Little Vehicle. 

I. Principles conducive to nmirihahood. 

II. Controversy (Little Vehicle): Is a Bodhisattva % 
supernatural being? 

III. .Stages in the career of a Bodhisattva. 

IV. Spirit ual life of a <'andidate for Buddhahood. 

Introduction. —(1 ) Etumology.—Bodhisattva is 
usually translated ‘one whose essence is perfect 
knowledge ’ (.m^^va = ‘e.s.‘?ence,’ ‘own nature,’ 
bhdva). It is very po.ssible that thi.s was the 
original meaningof theword ; historically,however, 
bodhisattva = * one w'ho is on the way to the attain¬ 
ment of perfect knowledge’ (Monier-Williams, 
Diet. S.V.), i.e. ‘a future Buddha.’ A.s a matter of 
fact, according to the native Lexx., sattva — chittaj 
‘ thought,’ vyavnsnya, ‘ decision,’ ‘ determination ’; 
and a Buddhist commentator explains it as an 
equivalent of abhiprdya, ‘intention,’ ‘purpose’; 
thus we should have bodhisatf,va= ‘one whose inten¬ 
tions (or wishes) are fixed on perfect knowledge.’ * 

Thli last translation is correct so far a.s(l)the Bodhisattvas 
of the Little Vehicle, and (2) the inferior Bodhisattvas of the 
Great Vehicle are concerned. But we shall see that there are 
also Bodhisattvaa ‘whoso essence is perfect knowledge.’ The 
Prajfldpdramitd in 2600articles supports this view, and furnishes 
US with the curious equation : rjes-su rtogs-pai se'ins-dpa’**anu- 
huddhasattva, contrasted with skye-bai sems-dpa = utpanna- 
mttva and abhisarhskdrasattva (see Madhyaniakavat. xiv. 10). 

'^ere are a few analogous formations, but they seem to he 
axclusively Buddhist: (a) Jildnasattra, ‘one whose essence is 
knowledge’ or ‘ Intelligence’--an epithet of Manju^ri, and in 
Mysticism a common appellation of very great magicians or 
ascetics; (b) Vajrasattva, ‘one whose essence is diamond’or 
• thunderbolt ’ (see vol. i. p. 99, and art. Tantras) ; (c) Srihodhi- 

* See Bodhicharydvatdrap. p. 421.16 {tatra [hodhau] sattvarn 
abhiprdyo 'sytti bodhisattvah) ; Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 182, IBf., 
bodhisattva^bodhiniyatasattva’, other etymologies, SulrdtaA 
tdro. xlx. 76 f. 


sattvas, ‘holy’ or ‘sacred Bodhi.sattvas,' the honorific prefix 
being added to make a distinction between the Bodhisat Lva.s 
of certain mystical categories ; (d) i'ajrahodhisatfvas, with tlie 
same significance (see art. Ta.stras); (c) although the usual 
Tilietan translation ia bynh ehuh sems-dpa, the readiiiff rdzogs- 
pai byaii-chub senis dpa {Madhyamakavat. p. 79. 3) is some¬ 
times found, which iiointa to an original sambodhisattva. 

;‘ 2 ) Little K'’/gV7c. -According to the doctrines 
of the Little Veliicle, tliere have been (uily a few 
Buddhas. Tl;e Pali sonn e.s enumerate tliirty-four 
previous to Sakyamiini, but the la.st si.x names 
alone occur in the Nikaya.s and agree with the 
Sau.skrit lists. Although plurality of Buddlias 
Is certainly an ancient dogma, attested not only 
by this coincidence of both traditions, but also by 
epigr.apliic evidence (Bharluit [ 7 ./’.]), ^here i .8 no in¬ 
dication in the oldest lik'rature tliat Sakynmnni or 
his immediate di.seiples called ujion the laitliful to 
follow in the steps of former Biidilhas, and them¬ 
selves to become Buddhas. Sakyamnni is the 
Master or the god ; he is not, properly sjioaking, a 
model, 'rhe faithful onglit to become arAn^ 5 , i.e. 
to qneneb the pa.ssioiis by abstinence, to subdue 
tlie fire of thought by the exercise of the four 
ecstasies {dhydnas), and thus to destroy the seed 
of re birth (see art. Arhat). Thenceforward 
specnlatiiin on the character and career of the 
future Bmldhas has no very marked practic'al 
interest ; its value for religion consists only in the 
light which it throws on tlie transcendent virtues 
of the Bwddha. 

Let us recall the essential characteristics of the 
most anc’ent theory. It is found almost complete in 
the biography of Sakyamuni.* Four asahkkycyas 
(incalculable periods, see art. Ages of the World 
[Bud.]) and a hundred thqu.sand ages [krtlpas) 
have passed .since the future Sakyamuni, who then 
bore tlie name of Sumedha, discovered the way to 
nirvAna through tlie attainment of arhat-sbip ; 
but at the .sight of the Buddha Dipaiikara, then 
‘ reigning,’ he renounced immediate nirvAna in 
order to become a Buddha, and thenceforward he 
was a Bodhisattva. This is his vow {pranidhdna) or 
supplication [prdrthand, nbhinirhdra), Dipahkara 
proceeds to ascertain whether the vow will be 
fulfilled, and announces that in the distant future 
Sumedha will be the perfect Buddha Sakyamuni. 
This is the prophecy {uiydkararin).i Sumedha now 
knows that he is a seecl of Buddha {hxcddkablja), a 
young shoot of Buddha (buddhdiikura), and with 
firm resolution he seeks and practises the ten 
virtues {pdrainitd)X that make a Buddha. His 
‘career’ or ‘cour.se’ {charyd) continues through 
numerous re-births, animal, human, and divine. 
At la.st the future SAkyamuni is re-born in a high 
heaven, as king of the Tusfita gods ; and it is there 
that, a hundred thousand years before the attain¬ 
ment of the Bodhi, an acclamation {haldhala) of 
the goils arises foretelling the sure 8 ucce.s 8 of the 
future Buddha.§ Leaving the throne of the Tu^itas, 

” The chief source is very late. It is the Introduction to the 
(5th cent, a.d., ed. Fausboll, tr. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stories, 1880, ami Chalmers, 1896). Sea Rockhill, J AOS 
18, i. I; Spence Hardy, Manual, p. 88; and Kern, Manual, 

p. 66. 

t i.e. the Dipaiikarajdtaka, so famous in the literature, the 
Chinese recortls, and the sculptures. See Fouchrr, Art grico- 
bouddhique, i. 273. In the Mahdvastu, the future Sakyamuni is 
called Megha ; in the Divydvaddna, Sumati. When the future 
Buddha has been vynkyta, he cannot turn backw’ard ; he is 
niyata, ‘ definitely assured of becoming Buddha.’ In the Great 
Vehicle, mention Is made of the ' appointment,’ ‘ Qualification ’ 
to Buddhahood given to the candidate by the Buddhas. Such a 
•qualilied’ man possesses ‘causes of nuccQsa’ {purvajinakrtA- 
dhikdra^hetujiaihpanna bodhisattva) ; and such ‘ qualification ’ 
can be .styled ’ benediction’ (adhiffhana). There is a second 
vyAkarapa, styled ’ great,’ In the eighth stage (see SiUrAlaii' 
kiira, xix. 35). 

t See below, p. 740. 

§ There are therefore three stages : the vow (abhinirhdra), the 
prophecy {vydkarana ), and the acclamation {halahala). Accord¬ 
ing toSp. Hardy {a^ntd Kern), the stages are: intention (manas), 
vow {prax^idhdna), pronouncing that vow {vakpranidhdna), re¬ 
velation (vwarana). On the systems of the Mahdvastu and the 
Great Vehicle, see p. 744 ff. 
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lie is born in the ^voInb of MayAdevi,* and lives, 
in binnan form, his last existence ; under the Tree 
lie attains to llodhi ; at JJodli Gaya he enters 
nirvana. 

\Vc must not, however, overlook the important fact that the 
s-hools of the Little ^'ehil’le, not only in Ceylon but also in 
liidiii jiioper (S.uitrfxutiKas, Vaihhasikas, cle.), have Burvived 
(he rise of tlio (treat \’el(iele, ami naturally they have pro- 
liled b\- the atbame of speeulalion. The Ablt 'nUiannakasurijn. 
khfjn (MS of the Asiatic Society, fol. tiOd) expresses itsedf as 
follows, eonci rnin^ Arhats as compared with llodhisattvas : 
‘ llavinc e\p(*ll(‘d self love from tlie series of (iuihshun us that 
coiistitutos their pseudo-individuality, they develop an interest 
in the affairs of otliers, an interest born of compassion, and they 
destroy all pain. The ordinary man (inadhya), i.e. the l‘ratycka- 
buddha, and the Sravaka (candidate for arhat ship) desire 
merel\ deliverance, that is to say, an end of sufTerinn, and 
not happiness durinjf the excstences of the sathsura ; because 
tliis temporal liappiness is an almde of snlTeriiif,'. The superior 
man i.e. the Hodhisattva, wishes, at the cost of personal 

sulTorin^s. temj'oral hai)piness (uh/i for others, and the 

delinitc end of suffering, wliicli is supreme happitieHsCm’/uJrei/aaa* 
svabhdva) ; or he desires for others supreme and temporal happi¬ 
ness (sukhain nl>hyU(layikanaih!ireya{>ikam),$Ln6 for himself the 
definite end of sufferiiijr, i.e. Buddhahood, as a means of realizing 
this service of others.’ 

Tlie modifications or imnrovements introduced 
into tlu? above doctrines either by different schools 
of the Little Vehicle or by the Great Vehicle are 
of .several kinds. They may he gronjied under 
four heads, tlie discii.ssion of which will comjdete 
the present article: (1) accurate determination of 
the elements of Buddhahood, i.f'. principles con¬ 
ducive to Buddliahood {buddhnkfii'aka dhftrma) ; 
{'1) determination of the character of the Bodhi- 
sattva~is he a ‘liyper[)hysicar heinjjj? can he re¬ 
trace lii.scour.se?; (3) determination of the sucee.s.sive 
ata;i:es in tlie career of the future Buddha; and 
(4) practical oi'^anization of the life of a discijile 
re<;arded as a candidate for Buddliahood. 

1. PRINCTBLRS conducive to liUDDHAHOOD.— 
The Bodliiji Eiili^diteiinient, Perfect Knowledj^e, 
is not the exclusive possession of Buddhas.t All 
beini^.s who achieve deliverance, whether as Ihaty- 
ekahuddlias or as Arhats, can accomplish their 
aim only if the ‘ .si‘,dit of the truth ’ has destroyed 
ill tliom the coiicejitioii of the ego, tlie idea of 
existence and non-existence, the desire for exist¬ 
ence and for non-existence, etc. But the hodhi of 
the Buddhas, or sainynJc^ambodhi^ includes not 
only the possession of the truth indispensable to 
s<alvation, hut also omniscience {Sdrvajruitoa), uni¬ 
versal knowledge {sarvdkdrajiintva), and conse- 
cj^ueutly omnipotence. The Perfect Buddha owes 
these uniijue prerogativ(*s to his prolonged medi¬ 
tations (whicli have given him insight into the 
principles of everything, with power to subject 
them to his will), and to his infinite merits of 
charity, patience, etc. 

In ancient Buddhism, the Buddha seeiuH to differ from the 
Arhabs ospecially in that he has discovered the true way of salva¬ 
tion, while the Arhats learn it from his lips ; and from the Braty- 
ekabuddhas in that he undertakes to teach this truth. The dififer- 
ence, however, i.s more fundamental, as will he Been beloxv in 
the study of the lokottara doctrines (see below, p. 741). The ten 
virtues ascribed to the future Buddha, or }>erfect virtues, are in 
the Little Vehii^le : (1) almsgiving, (2) morality, (S) renunciation 
of the world (nekkhaviina), (4) wisdom or knowledge, (fi)energy, 
(6) forbearance or patience, (7) truthfulness (sacheba), (8) resolu¬ 
tion (adhitthdna), (9) charity or benevolence (mettd), (10) In- 


* On this descent and the miracles of the uterine life, see 
Windisch, Buddfian Geburt, p. 110 f. 

t Authorities: Madhyamaku raUlra, hndhimttvacharydvatdra, 
Lalitaoiytara [list of the 100 dharmdlokamnkhan, p. 31 ff., tr. by 
Kern, Ge^ch. i. 405; this will probably he thought less systematic 
than the arrangement in the texts cited above, ft will be 
observed (35. 2) that the four minbhdras were later redm^ed to 
two]. The scholastic explanation of the problem wouM lead us 
too far. A summary of it will be found in Kern, }fanual, pp. 62 
and 07. Dri the development of the theory of the Bodhipak- 
khiyas within the Idltle Vehicle from the ancient sritraa to 
Budilhagho^a, see (1. A. F. Uhys Davids, VibhaAya, p. xiv f, 

J See, Kern, .Manual, 01, n. 4 ; Oldenberg, fliuldha^, 321. In 
the art. Maiiaya.na the question will be discussed whether it 
ifl possible to arrive at deliverance by w^ay of arhat-ship, and, 
incidentally, whether all beings are destined to become 
Buddhas 


difference, equanimity {upekkhd).* That there is nothing sys¬ 
tematic here is evident. It is different In the Great Vehicle. 

"I’he Bodhi.sattva, or future ILultlha, who would 
attain Bod hi, must therefore practise the six * trau- 
sceiident’ virtues or pdrnmitdsd By this word 
is to 1)0 understood, properly speaking, prajM, 
‘knowledge,’ or ‘wisdom.’ rdrataitd^ taken as 
an adjective, means ‘ arrived at the other side’ of 
transmigration, i.e. at nirvana. Knowledge alone, 
however, or insight into the truth, allows the 
de.struction of the germ of existence. The other 
]tdr(imitds^ or the virtues of charity {ddna)^ mor¬ 
ality (.'iila), and patience {ksdnti) deserve the name 
only as their merit is applied to the attainment of 
Binldhahood. They are called natural {Utukika) 
when they are not illuminated hy knowledge, for 
example, when the charitable man believes in the 
substantial reality ‘ of the mendicant, the alms, 
and the donor ’; they are said to be supernatural 
{lokottara) when knowledge becomes their guide, 
‘just as a man possessed of sight leads a group 
of the blind to the desired place.* It is essential, 
for instance, tliat charity be practised without any 
idea of the substantial reality of the three elements 
of almsgiving (giver, alm.s, mendicant), or rather, 
without even admitting the momentary reality of 
tho.se three elements {trikoiiparihuddhd maitri). 

There is another classification given : karu^d (pity) or maitri 
(henevolc'Mce) directed lowarda (1) creatures (sattvdlambana), or 
(2) the ‘ dharnias’ (dliarmnlanihana), or (3) without object {an- 
dlatnbana) [Siksds. 212 . 12). It ma^v be assumed that, etymo¬ 
logically at lca.st, the second sUige is practised by a man who 
has recognized the nothingness of the eiio(pudjjalanairutmya), 
hut still believes in the reality of the elements constituting tlila 
apparent osoidhartnaavabhava). The books of the Prajfiadraw 
a uistinction between the Bo<lhi8attva 'who perceives things' 
(aui)alaiahika)a.rt<l the Bodhisattva w'ho does not perceive them, 
thus di.scarding the second stage (see art. MahayAna). 

The virtues of charity, morality, and patience 
constitute the equipment of merit {puriyasamb/idra) 
of the future Budciha. I'bey are sustained by the 
virtue of energy {vlrya). They bear fruit, more 
and more excellent in the course of time, and at 
la.st realize what is called the ‘material body’ 
(rujKtkdya) of a Buddha, whether it be the houy 
adorned with the thirty-two signs, etc., exhibited 
hy Sakyamuni (see below, p. 742*’), or rather the 
so-called beatific body {samhhogakdya^ ‘ body of 
enjoyment ’) whicli the Buddhas exhibit in paradises 
to t he ho.st8 of Bodhisattvas worshijiping them. 

The virtue of knowledge {prajild) is sustained by 
energ>^ and nourished hy the virtue of meditation 
or coiitemjilation {dhydna^ samddhi). We have seen 
that it illuminates and guides the so-called virtues 
of merit {punya). On the other hand, it cannot 
exist without these virtues. In fact, not only does 
knowledge require a pure ‘field’ wherein to be 
born and develoj), hut it al.so requires practical 
exorci.se. Tlie abstract theoretical view of the 
nothingness of the ego {pudgala) and of the 
nothingness of things {dharmas) cannot destroy 
the illusion which makes us believe in the ego and 
thiiig.s, unle.ss the growing exercise of cliarity 
teaches us to sacrifice our goods, our bodies, and 
our lives. Science constitutes the equipment of 
knowledge (jndnasa?nbhd?'a), which is the real 
cau.se of what is called the ‘body of law of a 
Buddha * {dharmakdya ; see artt. Adibuddha, 
JMahXyAna), that is to say, ‘ a series of perfectly 
pure principles ’ {andsravad}iarm(tsa7\tdiia)^ ‘empti- 

• See Kern, Manual, p. 06; Childers, p. 335. Each of these 
ten virtues ha.s three degrees; upapdramitd, pdramitd, para- 
rnatthapdrainitd, e.g. with regard to almsgiving; (1)giving of 
external goo<l8, (2) sacrifice of limbs, (8) sacrifice of life. One of 
the canonical hooks {Chariyapifaka), not one of the oldest, 
' containing thirty-four short Jatakas turned into verse ' (Rhys 
Davids, Buddhigt India, p. 176), gives examples showing how 
Bakyamuni practised all these virtues. 

♦ See F. W. Thomas, JHAS, 1904, p. 647 ; Madhyamak&va- 
tdra, p. 30 ; and Musion, 1907, p. 278. A cognate form is pdratM ; 
and there is also paramatd, ‘ excellence,' which forms a sort of 
play u;>on words. On the system of the ten pdramitd* in the 
Great Vehicle, see below, p, 748. 
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ness devoid of support’ {nirdlambd Hinyatn), in 
other words, empty aimless thought, the quiescence 
of intelligence which is nirvana.* 

Each of the paramitds bears fniits relative to the Bodhlsattva 
and to creatures. (Jiving endues the Bodiiisattva with a 
Iluddha body and ‘causes to ripen’ ( = converts) avaricious 
beings; morality causes him to escape evil destinies and 
converts immoral beings; patience 8up])rc88C8 all wickedness, 
all selilshnesH, all pride, and converts wicked creatures, etc. 
(Laf. 34fT.). 

The paramitds, however, are often regarded as having for 
chief, nay for only, aim to ‘ mature the qualities of a Bmldha’ in 
the Bodhisattva who practises them. But we must not overlook 
the important fact that a future Buddha accjuircs the quality 
of Buddha not for himself but solely for the good of creatures. 
If he accumulates so much merit, knowledge, and sovereignty, 
it is in order to put them at the service of beings, as much in a 
direct way, by his own activity when he is a ‘Bodhisattva 
become Tath.-lgata,’ as in an indirect way, by the ellicacy of his 
’vows after he has entered nirvaT;»a. It is expedient, how¬ 
ever, that henceforth the future Biuidha should labour in the 
service of beings, that he should be engaged in ‘maturing 
beings,’ anticipating the task which later on he will perfectly 
accomplish. This is the part played hy the tour safigrah a vas¬ 
tus, or ‘topics leading to the sympathy of creatures’; which 
are : giving, kindly address (priyavOditd), putting Into prac¬ 
tice rules of altruism (artkachargd), practising ourselves the 
virtues we recommend to our neighbours {samdndrthata'yS 
This charitable activity is so important that the Bodhisattva is 
worthy of the name for the simple reason that he devotes him¬ 
self to it. 

From the preceding definitions there follows, as 
we shall see, the whole system of the career of the 
Bodliisattva {hodhisattvachn.ryd). The thought of 
illumination, or bodhirhitta, that is to say, ‘the 
thought of becoming Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures,’ is its primary cau.so and basis. This 
thought has, of course, antecedents: in the ftr.st 
place, the practice of good from selfish motives, 
either for the sake of temporal rewards {i.e. in 
celestial re-hirths, etc.) or witli a view to nirv/Vna; 
and then, the desire of the good of others for their 
own sake, which already distinguishes the future 
Bodhisattva (however great his faults otherwise) 
from the future Arhats. 

This thought la essentially born of compassion (karupd) and 
emptiness (^unyatd). If there were no compassion, as In the 
Little Vehicle, we should have to do merely with an egotistical 
saint. If there were no recognition of emptiness, the com¬ 
passion would he much more shallow and liable to change, for 
where belief in the ‘ ego ’ exists, liow can any one prefer his neigh¬ 
bour to himself? Tie may perhaps in a moment of exaltation, 
btit not penimnently. Ihit the ieachij)g of the Buddhas is there 
plare<l providentially within reach of the ' good’{sad hu), and 
they produce thoughts of compassion, however imperfect these 
may be. This teaching then purities and enlarges the (‘om- 
paaslon by giving it an aim, viz. the acquirement of the Bo<lhi, 
and a support, viz. the recognition of emptiness and the 
explanation of the world whif^h it implies. 

The Boilhisattva studies, cultivates, conquers, ripens, takes 
hold of the highest ‘concentrations’ of Vnidness, of Wisdom, 
but he does not ‘ realize ’ them {na sdk^fdtkaroti ); otherwise he 
would obtain nii^'i(pa as a .SrAvaka or as a Pratyekabuddha (see 
Aftasdhasrikd, ch. xx,). 

II. CONTROVEILSY OF THE LOKOTTARAVADA.— 
The controversy on the metaphysical character of 
the Bodliisattva certainly goes back to one of the 
moat ancient periods of Buddhist speculation. We 
are acquainted with it only in so far as we are 
informed concerning this speculation itself at its 
beginning, that is to say, our knowledge is very 
imperfect. One of the most ancient schisms 
[bheda, as the Buddhists call it) was connected, 
according to unanimous tradition, with the 
question whether the Buddha is lokottara, i.e. 
'superior to the world,’ ‘supernatural,’ ‘hyper¬ 
physical.’ 

* It is in this way that the Buddhists have endeavoured to 
assure the stability of their system, and to reconcile the serious 
antinomy of the two dogmas: ‘Nothing exists,’and ‘We must 
work, labour, suffer for our neighl)our.’ It is certain, says a 
M&dhyamika philosopher, that our neighbour does not exist; 
but the Bodhisattva cherishes within himself this illusion 
(moAa) that he must become Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures ; if not the only way, yet it is the Iwst way to destroy 
the illusion of the ego and of suffering (see artt. Maiiayana, 
llADHVAMlKAS, VuSaNAVADINS). 

t This explanation of these wonis is horrowe<l from the 
Bodhisattvahhuirii ; for variations in the wording and defini¬ 
tions, see Kern, Manual, p. (>7, n. 6; Burnouf, Lotus, p. 406; 
liinayefl, Rechsrehes, p. 278, and below, p. 760». 


The meaning of the word lokottara (P.ali lokuttara) in this 
connexion can be ascertained. As a rule, in the current 
language of theology, ‘superior to the world’ in contrast to 
laulcika, ‘worldly,’ refers to what leads to nirvaya, what 
belongs to the Buddhist saints as such; it is a question of 
meditation, ecsta-sies, merit, etc. [The Bodhisattva is said to 
enter the lokottara gali when ho reaches his first ‘ stage.’] It is 
most proi)able that the won! has a distinct signifu^tion here, 
susceptible of shades of meaning, not admitting of definite 
determination, but which would cerlaiiily bo nt)fairly presse*!, 
if, in harmotiy with certain views of the Great Vehude, we 
were to understand It to mean ‘superior to the triple world of 
concupiscence, of material beings without concupiscence, of 
beings free from matter,’ ‘superior to the world of becoming,’ 
escaped from tho sadisdra, or entering therein only by celestial 
magic, as the Kp^ya of the lihagavndgitd (see below). But 
it would be a much nmre serious mistake to give to the word 
lokottara the meaning attributed to it by Pali scholars, that 
the Buddha is ‘ superior to tho world ’ because, although of this 
worbl, he is not defiled by the vices of the world. The schools 
which are heretical from the orthodox Pali standpoint meant 
quite a different thing by lokottara, otherwise the question of 
its significance would never have been raised, and it would be 
incomprehensible that a school should be characterized, or 
should describe itself, as ‘affirming the Buddha’s superiority to 
the world’ {lokottaravddin).* 

We ought to ho cautious not to Introduce too much exact¬ 
ness into the ancient views of the (3rder, and, to say the leo.'st 
of it, not to outrun the development of Buddhist (lo<?trine. 
We may say that the traditional data and the earliest views 
regarding {^ak^amiini, before as well as after the conquest of 
the Bodhi, were capable of being arranged, if not in two systems, 
yet on the lines of two op’t»OHing movements or tendencies. 
Aci-oniing to one of these, which we may call rationalist, and 
which manifests itself in the VaihhajyaviVdin Schools, Pali or 
San.skrit, etc., i^akyamunl, born after the manner of men, 
became an Arhat by the con<juest of truth, and his sole 
Kuperi. rity consists in this contjuest effected by his own power, 
(jiven the philosopincal and atheistic antecedents of Buddhism, 
'no metiipr>ysi(;al superiority over other beings could belong to 
the Buddha by virtue of his birth ; only as being greater, more 
stronuoue in his efforts, was it reserved to hitn to trace out that 
path wherein others have nothing to do btit to follow. In a 
certain sense we may say that every disciple who is pressing 
on to holiness is also a Buddha equally with his -Master.’t In 
reality this standpoint is not strictly maintained by arjy sect, 
and the Pali canon, which otherwise represents rationalist 
doctrines, is far from exhibiting perfect euliemerism. Rut by 
the comparison of feattjres scattered throughout this canon as 
well as elsewhere, we find traces of a very violent reaction 
against the tetidency which we shall call myth(>logical and 
theological. 

One text says that the conception of Sakyarniini 
was not independent of the intercourse of his father 
and mother—a fact which contradicts a universally 
accepted doctrine.t There are set forth, as char¬ 
acteristic of the Mahasahghika-Lokottaravadin 
School, the doctrines (1) of the Bodhi.sattva’s 
descent into the maternal womb in the form of an 
elephant, (2) of the miracles of the uterine life (the 
Bodhisattva does not pass through the ordinary 
forms of the embryo, etc.), (3) of the birth through 
hi.s mother’s side: three doctrines which are ad¬ 
mitted in the Pali books (the first with certain rnodi- 

* Buddhists naturally maintain that the doctrine was origin¬ 
ally one, and that the ‘ heretical ’ views arose much later in the 
course of the centtiries. This opinion, on other grounds, is far 
from being altogether mistaken (see artt. MaiiXyA.na, Skcts 
(B ml.]). In the present case, we may reasonably hold that the 
conllicting doctrines are both very old, or, if we prefer, primi¬ 
tive. See the definition of lokottara, Atthasdlini, pp. 21.S-4; 
and on the confusion of Bodhisattva and Bhagavat, see Olden- 
berg, Rnddh. Stud. 642. 

t See Oldenhorg, Buddha^, 381. 

i The only canonical Pali texts that treat, with any detail, of 
the conception, the uterine life, and the birth of the Bodhi¬ 
sattva, are, if the writer is not mistaken, Majjhima, lii. 118, and 
Digha, ii, 12 ; see also Ahguttara, ii. 130 (Korn, Man. 18, n. 2). 
In all the texts the Bodhisjiltva is aupapddukn, that Is to say, 
he becomes incarnate by his own wish, and without regard to 
the onlinary laws of conception (to deny the existence of such 
i>eings is a great heresy, hujha, \. 55). The ordy exceptions 
are (1) the Tibetan A hhini^krainanasut ra, where the Bodhisattva 
seems to choose the moment of the loves of .Suddhorlana and 
.MayAdevi to study the country, the caste, and the woman in 
whom he is to become incarnate (see Foucaux, tr. of Lalita., 
1848, p. xxi ; references to Dulva, iii. 44i>, where Uockhill’s 
interpretation {Life, p. 15) seems less correct; see also Milinda, 
p. 75, which Is not so explicit]; (2) Lalita, p. 87, where un¬ 
believers are condemned ; and (8) such texts as collected by 
VVindisi'h, Buddhas Gehurt, p. 142. The Bodhisattva chooses 
Suddhodana as his father, let us say as his ‘putative’ father, 
bemuse Sumitra ‘ is too old, not able to beget children, and he 
already has too many sons.’ That such statements prove 
nothing is evident from the fact that they occur in the 
Lalitamstara. On the other hand, it is only In the Mahdvastu 
that the virginity of the mother of Buddha is asserted. 
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lications),* but which must liave been disimted, or 
tlieMalirisahjL^hiUas would not have j^iveu tliem siicli 
an ini|»ortant place. We are told elsewhere that 
it is a j^reat mistake ‘not to give Buddha the 
highest praise, to teach that the perfect Binldhas 
have nothing that diherentiates them from the 
world, and not to proclaim that the perfect 
Buddhas are suj)erior t-o the world.’t 
To these negative evidences must be added the 
well-known biographical facts that the future 
Buddha left his home only under the pressure of 
external innuences, that he gave himself up to 
the guidance of ignorant teachers, and became 
addicted to useless austerities ; further, that, after 
having become Biuldha, he did not resolve to 
preach the l^aw until he was entreated by Brahma, 
that he was, in part at least, under the inlluence 
of former sin,:t that at first he wished to preach 
the Law to some friends who were already dead, 
and that he died at last from the abuse he had 
made of pork.§ Some venture to say that his 
premature death is the punishment of an 
ancient murder (according to the Suvarnapra- 
hfidsa). But, on the other hand, Ave have express 
declarations of the Master, showing that he is 
sui>erior to the world: * 1 am not a man, a god. 

. . . IvnoAV, 0 Brahman, that 1 am a Buddha’; 
and again : ‘ Born in tlie world, brought up in 
the world, I have risen, and T jlwell above the 
world.’ Whence it follows that Sakyamuni, iMirn 
as a man, has, by the conouest of the Bodhi, 
obtained a transformation oi his nature; he is 
no longer a man, he is not an Arhat, he is a 
Buddlia. 

Xcither of these texts—the second (Sarhyutta, iii. 140 and 
elsewhere) is quoted Iw the Votulyakaa to support their docetic 
views (Kathdvatthu, xviii. 1, see below, p. 743'‘), the first (.d/V- 
ijuttara, li. 3S) is mentioned by Kern (Maitxtal, p, C4)—is, of 
course, altotretlier conclusive. Neither the author of the A'af/irt- 
vatthu nor i’rof. Oldenbergf would admit the lokottara inter¬ 
pretation. Oldenber^ sa\s in so many words that Kern has 
misuiiflerKtood the meaning of the saying, ‘ 1 am not a man . . . 

1 am a Buddha.' The present writer believes that, whatever 
may he its geruiino meaning, it could lead to the conclusion 
that Buddha’s humanity is apparent only. It is a dogma of the 
Little Vehicle that Sak>amuni, since he l>ecame a Buddha, 
possesses ' nirvar^ia-with-residue' (nopadhUe^anirvdxM); he is 
pariniroj-ta, that is to say, altogether pa.ssionless, eryo not a 
man. Such is the interpretation of Buddhagho^ (Oldenberg). 
But a Buddha is not only free from passion, he is free from 
thought, the Bodhi being, as well said by M. Ollramare, ‘hy¬ 
perconsciousness ■ or ‘ non-consciousness ’ (prajfUtp<tratfUt(i), 
Therefore the visible frame, the audible words, the whole of 
the personality that we call a Buddha, is only a show contrived 
by the compassionate resolution form^ by the future Buddha. 
We shall not say that the author of the saying, ‘ I am not a man 
. . .’ foresaw such a development of the lokottara Buddhology ; 
but he oi>ened the door to it, and, In any case, his testimony 
destroys the hypothesis of a primitive Buddhism altogether 
euhemerist. 

Reference may he made (1) to the faculty that S^akyamuni 
possesses of living for many centuries down to the end of the age 
of the world {Diijha, ii. IIS); (2) to his ‘ transfiguration ’ (i6. p. 
184); and especially' (3) to his yjower of assuming the aspect of 
hie auditors : ‘ When I used to enter into an assembly of many 
hundred nobles [or brahmans, householders, gods, Mitra-gods, 
Brahina-^ods], V)efore I had seated myself there ... I used to 
become m colour like unto their colour, and in voice like unto 
their voice. . . . But they knew me not when I spoke, and 
would say, “Who may this be who thus speaks? a man or a 
god?" Then having in.structed them, ... I would vanish 
awav. But they knew me not even when I vanishe<l away ; and 
would say, . .a man or agod?”’(i7/. p. 109; Rhys Davids, 
SDK xi. 48). The Buddha Sakyamuni is neither a man nor 
a go<l; he appears as a man or as a go<i; he is a Buddha ; he is 
above and outside of existence, 

• It is generally said that the mother of Buddlia that 

a white elephant with six tusks entered her womb (Jdtaka, 
p. 50; Rockhill, Li/e, p. 16 ; also Abhidhannakoiiavydkhyd, fol. 
*219); in tfie Lalita, p. 55, tin- Bodhisattva is transformed into an 
elephant. On the Bharhut medallion representing the ‘ descent 
of Bhagavat’ (Plate xxviiL), see MinayefI, itechrrehes, p. 146; 
Oldeuberg, Bnddh. Studien, p. 642; Foucher, Art grlao'boud- 
dhique, i. 291. 

t Mahavastu, i. 96. 

J On this j)oint, which is open to dispute, see Milinda, 134; 
Rhys Davids, i. 190; cf, Mahdoastn, i. 169, 6. It is certain 
that the ' I'ali’ Buddha is not free from suffering. 

H With regard to this obscure subject see Fleet, JHAS, 1906, 


then, was born as a man. It is, in 
fact, an ancient belief that every future Buddha, 
in his last existence (cfiaramabhavika bodhisattva) 
must assume human form, at one time as a Kyat- 
riya, at another as a JbAhman.* He is, how¬ 
ever, a very extraordinary man. And the question 
arises. To what extent has he taken possession of 
the exceptional prerogatives of the Buadhas, before 
the conquest of the Bodhi ? 

F'rom the time of his birth S.akyamuni possesses the thirty-two 
marks (lakmxta, lakkhana) of the ‘great man' (ma/ifi/mm^fa), 
and the eighty secondary signs (anxivyaHjana). (Sanskrit 
authorities m Dharinasaihjraha, p. 63 f.; Mahdvastu, ii, 29, 
213 f.; Dodhirnttvabhumi, III. v. ; Pixli authorities in Majjhima, 
ii. 136; Digha, ii. 17.) These marks, to which K. Senart has 
devoted very careful study {Legends du Buddha), whatever 
may be their historical, mythological, or dogmatic explanation, 
establish myRterious relations between the Buddha and Vl^^yu. 
Altliough the name viahdpuru^a, which is the current designa¬ 
tion of Visviu, is applied, in Buddhism, to the eight cloRses 
of Aryas (srofadimttiphalapratipannaka, etc., iladhyamaka- 
vrtti, xxiv. ; cf. Ckullavagga, xii, 2, 6), the marks are ascribed 
only to universal sovereigns (chakravartins), and to Bodhi- 
salivas in their last existence. To an experienced eye, how¬ 
ever, the marks of the former are quite distinct from those of 
the latter (see Lalitavistara, ed. Lefmann, 106, 6; Hgya-cher- 
roLpa, 98, 1. 19, and the emendation proposed, mistakenly, 
in the present writer’s opinion, bv E, Senart, L^gende, 88 n.). 

(It must be added that, if Buddhas alone possess the ‘ marks ’ 
in their perfection, the future Buddhas possess the same in 
germ-state and * ripen ’ them for centuries ; see Lotus, viii. 18 ; 
Bodhicharydvatdra, vii. 44; Bodhisattvabhumi, iii. v.; Abhi- 
dhannnkoiia, Soc. As. 2196.] 

But if Sakyamuni, before the Ikxlhi, is a very extraordinary 
man, universal sovereign.s, and especially those who reign over 
the four continents (endturdoipaka), are no less superhuman ; 
they are nevertheless men. It remains to be seen whether the 
body that Sakyamuni showed to gods and men on this earth 
was a real body or an illusion. This question now demands an 
aii.swer so fur as possible. 

One of the .schools, the Lokottaravadin Maha- 
sahghikasof the .Madhyade.saf (alialf-Sanskritizing 
sect of the Idttle V’’eluc-le), teaclies not only that 
the Buddhas have nothing in coinnion wilh the 
world {lokena sauiain), that everytldng abo\it 
them is supernatural (lokottaram), that, if the^ 
.seem to think, sjieak, act, and suiter like us, it 
i.s merely by condescen.sion, in order to conform 
outwardly to our weakness {lokdnuvarta7ia),X but 
also that the Bodhisaltvas are in no way horn 
from father and mother, that they are produced 
by their own (lowers (svagurindiirvj'tta), tiiat tiieir 
mothers (and their wives also) are virgins, and 
that, if they come forth from their motliers’ right 
side without injuring her, it is becau.se their form 
{nlpa), i.e. their body, is entirely s()iritual {ituino- 
vuiya, ‘made of mind’), i.e. immaterial. 

And a sect, the Kkavyavaharflvas, clo.sely con¬ 
nected with the J..okottaravri(lins of the MaJuivastu, 
maintain that there is no matter [rupa) in the 
Buddha.§ 

It is evident, therefore, that tlie manifestation 
in this world of the marvellous being who reigned 
among the Tusita gods was not in reality what it 
seemed to be. The Bodhi.sattva, after all, assumed 
merely an empty a()peanince of humanity in con* 
de.scension to the ways of the world (lokdtiuvar- 
• Lalita (p. 88) explains that, if the Wheel of the Law were 
to be moved by a god, i.e. if Buddha were to appear as a god, 
men would feel discourageirienL. 

t This sect, which we shall discuss presently (see below, 
p. 744), is comparatively well known to us through the MahA- 
vastu, one of its canonical books, edited by E. Senart (see 
A. Barth, Journal des Savants, .\ug.-()ct, 1899, from which 
we borrow freely), and also through the Kathdvatthn and the 
works of Vasumitra and Bhavya on the sects (see Waseilieflf, 
Buddhismus ; Rockhill, Life). 

The Buddhist Madhycuieia, ‘central region.’ lies to the East 
of the Mudhyade^a tiroperly so called. It is in reality th^ 
FrdgdeAa. For the i>oundaries see Mahdvagga, v. 13, 12 (in 
Kern, Man. 13, n. 3). 

X Mahdvastu, i. 107, 16 fl. The same formula Inkdnu- 
vartana) is familiar to the Purva^ailas who apply ii to the 
contradictory doctrines taught by the Buddha. It is in order 
to put himself into touch with the faithful that he preachoa 
doctrines serviceable (pudgala, skandha, etc.), but in reality 
false (see Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 814). 

§ Rockhill, Life, p. 188. On the mind-made Ixxly, see the 
discussion in Poussin, Opiniom stir Vhittoxre dr la doginatiqxu 
bouddhique, Paris, 1909, p. 268. 
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tana). The body Avhich he shows to men and "ods 
conceals its true nature from tlie ‘ worldly ’ mind. 
One may go further, and say that this body is only 
an illusion. Certain heretics of the Kathamtthu 
(xvii. 1), ♦ forerunning t.he Creat Vehicle, say 
that it is not true that Salcyamuni descended in 
erson into the womb of May a ; lie merely sent 
own to this world a double of his person, or, 
rather, a phantom. According to the Dahnhhmmkay 
and also (a fact whicli has not been sulliciently 
noted) i\\QLalitavU!tara{\i. 36) the Bodhisattvadoes 
not come down to the earth; he does no more 
than ‘show’ {sandarktyati) his descent, his so¬ 
journ in the womb of Maya, his conquest of the 
Bodhi, and nirvana.f In the Lotus of the True 
Law and in later systems the Buddlia thus mani¬ 
fests himself on several occasions, appearing as 
a ‘ Bodhisattva in his last birth ’ (see artt. Lotu.s 
OF THE TiiuE Law, Adihuddha, etc.). This 
theory of the apoarent descents, avatdras of 
the o?^a,9i-eternal Tathagata, is the last jdiase of 
the lokoltaravada. According to Sutrdlankdra, 
Sakyamuni, even in the Tuijita - heaven, is a 
phantom, a ‘contrived body’ {nirnidna). 

According to another theory, less categorical, the has 
been preached by Auan\d& (KaUidvatthu, xviii. 1). This means 
that Sakyamuni, althouijh he was a real man, flesh and bones, 
nevertheless remained, since the Enlightenment, in a delinite 
state of concentration or trance (minddhi, dhyana)’, and can a 
being in dhydna-%\a.X>^. speak If We know from Kalhuvatthu And 
from Hhavya that schools were at a loss to settle this question. 
Doctors who deny the power of speaking to the ‘concentrated* 
saints assume that bucldha caused Ananda or even the walls of 
the preanihng-roorn to preach the liUw (Kumarila in Tantra- 
varttika has good jokes on this strange hypothesis ; according 
to the Ureat Veiiicle such wall-preaching is a CAse of iiainnd7nki 
Elsewhere the organ of preaching is the smile of 
84kyamuni, or the light that arises from his wrti« (white hair 
between the eyebrows). Elsewhere Sakyamuni is credited with 
having uttered a few words : each disciple lieard them with the 
developments his own disposition allowed. 

Togetlmr with the problem wliose various solu¬ 
tions have just been expounded, and which centres 
round the Buddha and tlie Bodhisattva ‘arrived at 
his last t!xifitence ’ {snnnikf '^ta bodhisattva)^ there 
is another, almost as important, concerning the 
Bodhisattva during the coiir.se of his long career. 
Is he a ‘saint’ or an ‘ordinary man’? Legend 
supplie.s contradictory and confused answers. 

According to the Introduction to the Jataka, it is only after 
having acquired arhat-ship, i.e. the* right of entering nirvapa 
at his next death, that Sumedha (the future Sakyamuni) con¬ 
ceives the idea of he<’-oming Buddha. The (juality of Bodhisattva 
is in his case somehow grafted on to tlie quality of Arhat. 
Without examining how far,this is cominitible with the con¬ 
quest of arhat-ship which Sakyamuni, Viorn as an ordinary 
niortAl, w’ill once more make under the Bodhi tree, we see that 
Buddhist* iiiqjiired if all the accounts concerning the previous 
existences of Sakyamuni are compatible with the possession of 
sainthood. Assuming that the concept of Bodhisattva ought to 
be brought within the framework of the doctrine of the path to 
saintiiood, Buddhists further asked whether a Bodhisattva is 
necessarily a saint (drya), or whether he remains, at least at the 
iH ginniiig of Jiis career, an ordinary man (pTthagjana), what 
grade he occupies in sainthood, srotanpatti, the first, or arhat- 
ship, the fourth grade, and at what time he attains to those 
grades, 

The (treat Vehicle has answers to these questions, and to many 
others Hubsidiary to them (see III.). The TJttle Vehicle, besides 
the evidence of the MahasaTighikas (see ib.) supplies only a few 
documents sulliciently detailed on the nature of the future 
Buddhas, hut they are late. All the Bodhi.sattvas who have 
t.aken the vow to l)e<!ome Buddhas ‘are exempt from births in 
the ainchi, with the ghosts (prefas), among the lower animals ; 
in their human births they possess all the organs of the senses; 
they are neither women nor eunuchs; they are never guilty 
of mortal sin ; thev do not lose sight of the doctrine of action 
and its fruits ; in tlieir divine births they are never insentient 
go<l8, etc. ; bent upon renunciation, with no attachment to 
existence or non-existence, they walk aa acting for the world's 
<4clfarc, fulfilling all the i>erfect virtues.'! 

This passage denies tliat the Bodhisattvaa who have taken 

* These heretics are, according to the commentary, the 
Vetulyakas. MinayefP has noticed that this sect is much later 
than the traditional but disputable date of the Kathdvatthu 
(B.c. 246). On Vetulyakas and the Great Vehicle, see JRAS, 
1907, p. 482. 

1 yatoio,^lntro<l. w. 262-268, quoted by Kern, Man. 07, n. 9. 


the vow can be guilty of mortal sin,* or that they can deny the 
law of the retribution of actions, and thus destroy their ‘ root 
of merit’; but it admits that they can be guilty of sins entail¬ 
ing evil destinies, «.//. re-birtli into the wombs of higher animals, 
and probably into certain kinds of hells, f The same impression 
is given us by the short and contradictory notices which we 
uossep concerning the Ilaimavatas.! They hold that the 
Bodhisattvas are pfthagjanaH whose most notable character¬ 
istic is freedom from the spirit of malice or wickedness 
(abhidhydehitta ); but are not exempt from error (moAa) or 
desire (rdya). The Sautrintikas were undoiii)tedIy of the same 
opinion (VVasH. 270, ad finem). Tradition, in fact, was very clear 
about the animal existences of the Bodhisattva and the various 
sins he had committed during the course of his existences.! 
These, it is true, may be explained without admitting the idea 
of any imperfection. This is unrloubtedly what is done by the 
Mah^&iighikas. ‘The Bodhisattvas,’they say, ‘are free from 
desire and malice (vyapada, vihe\hand) ; whenever they choose, 
they are born in lower forms of existence for the benefit of 
creatures’ (Wass. 287 (260]; cf. Rockhill, 188). The climax of 
this method of interpretation with a religious tendency is 
found in the Mahivana literature. There we see the Bodhi¬ 
sattvas ‘rushing into the Avichi like swans Into a lotus pond.’ fl 
And why? To save creatures; because the future Buddhas 
in tlie fervour of their compassion have taken upon themselves 
‘the whole burden of the sufTering of ail creatures’; because 
they have declare<l, ‘ I am taking upon my body the heap of 
sorrows which their deeds have accumulated, in order to hear 
it in t he regions of hell. Would that all creatures who dwell 
there might escape.'^ 

It is not (liflicult, however, to ret^oncile these 
antinomies. All that i.s needed is the recoj^nition 
of two kintls of Bodhisattvas. The legends in 
which the future Buddha appears in an animal 
form, (de., l>elong to the initial stage of his career. 
'I’he lofty deed.s of geiiero.sity, the sacrifice of life, 
et(b, I .dong to a, period during which he heroically 
practistul tlie virtues. Finally, when Bodhisattvas 
are described as playing the part of a universal 
nrovidence, and reigning in Paradise, like Avalo- 
kita (see art. AvalokitejsVARA), the reference is to 
future Buddhas who have aImo.st attained Bodhi 
and have gaini^d very high ‘ spheres’ or ‘ stages.’ 

III. BiiUmis, or .stages in the career of 
the Bodhisattv'A.**- The scheme of the Bodhi- 
.sattva’s career is modelled on that of the career of 
the, .(rdvaka, or disciple of the Little Vehicle. 

We,are ex^iressly informed about this in various sources.tt 
The Sravaka, after receiving instruction from the Buddha, 
labours long before attaining, after sixteen successive victories 
over the passions, the first stage or first ‘storey ’ (bhumi) J! of 
the way (tnarga), namely, the position of srotadpanna (-he 
who has entered the course). Thence he ascends to the states 
of mkrddgdini-n, a7uigdmi7i, and lastly arhat. According to an- 
otlior account, there are eight stages : the srotanpanna w'ho 
possesses the ‘ fruit’ of entrance into the course is distinguished 
from the prati]>an7iaka, or candidate qualified for this fruit, 

* The Mahasafighikas assert the same thing of the trota- 
dpan7ia, Wassilieu, 240(264). 

t See Madhyaiiiakdoatara, 39, 7, on animal births, births In 
hell, etc., of persons who practise charity hut violate the ‘ Penta- 
logue.' Cf. below, p. 744V 

i According to Vasumitra (Wass. 278); Bhavya ascribes 
different doctrines to them (Rockhill, 190). 

§ On the animal births of the Bodhisattva, from the dogmatic 
point of view, see Kathdvatthu, xxiii. 3, Jatakamdld, xxxiii. .3, 
and sources quoted by Hopkins, J AOS, 1906, p. 464 ; Wassilieff, 
p. 168. According to Sutrdlatikara, as long as the future 
Buddha has not acquired a ‘ stage ’ (see below, p. 740), his re¬ 
births are fixed by his acts, good or bad {kartvtnavasena). After- 
wariis he is re born according to his ‘ vows ’ (praxiidhd7ia) tor the 
welfare of beings. At the end, his re-births are only apparent 
{vibhutvddhipatyena . . . upapatti). In Oriinwedel, Myth. p. 
199, statistics will be found of the various re births of the 
Bodliisattva Sikyamuni according to the Jdtakas. He was 
three times a Ohapdala, once a dice-pla 3 ’^er, once a jackal, etc. 
A Bodhisattva cannot be a woman: ^At the same instant . . . 
the female sex of the daughter of Sagara disappeared ; the male 
sex appeared and she mariifetited herself as a Bodhisattva ’ 
(Lotus, Kern, p. 253 ; but see p. 257 ; Si-do- in-dzou, p. 123, etc.). 
In the Pali JAtaka, the Bodhisattva is never a female ; but that 
this rule is modem is proved by the sculptures of Bh&rhut (see 
Koucher, Lss repHsentations dea Jdtakas, p. 38). 

II BodhicharydvatdTapafijikd, p. 840, 13 (viii. 107), Sikfd- 
sa7n7ichchaya, p. .360, 8. 

^1 Sikipis. p. ‘280. 

** B/ianu = ‘ stage,’ or ‘ storey ’ (of a house), or ‘ category' (for 
instance, Divydvaddna, p. 230. 28). The Lotus has once dhdrazii 
= bfiU7ni, XVI. 8, see Kern, ad loo., and the AUasdha.<}rik<t, 
dhdtu, avinivarianiyadhdtu. 

tt Madhyamakdvatdra, 18, 6; Bodhisattvabhumi, ii. iv. 

ji The term bhumi is used In the PAli Abhidhainytui (see 
C. A. F, Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 82) os equivalent 
to rnagga, ‘way.’ 
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and 80 on. Consequently there are eight noble individuals 
(Aryapv(1(]alas or tnahiipui'ii^apudgalas). Moreover, scholaeticr 
regard the future h-dvakas, who are not yet qualified for tin 
possession of fruit (let us style them pratipannakas to srota- 
Apattipratipaiinakatva, ‘candidates for the first candidate- 
ship ’), as belonging to a preliminary stage or gotrabhitmi. 
Although the Srhools disagree on this ^int, the general 
opinion is that not only the arkai but also the srotadpanne 
cannot fall from the stage which he occupies.* 

The rnoHt ancient systematic doctrines con 
cerning the career of the Bodhisattva seem tc 
have been the following;— 

Tliere is a ])reliminary stage, during which he 
still, properly .sj)eaking, is only a ‘ future Bodhi 
sattva,’ and this is succeeded by three oilier stages. 

( 1 ) The preliminary .stage is called Prnkfti- 
charydyf ‘ the period during wliich the innate 
qualities show tliemselves,’ and which begins when 
tlie future Bodhisattva plants the roots of merit 
which later he will apply to the conquest of the 
Bodhi. 

(2) The second stage is that of the Bodhisattva 
who for the first time conceives the thought of 
Bodhi {prathainachittotpdflika)^ or ‘ who merely 
steps into tlie Vehicle’ (of the Bodhisattvas 
prathamaydnasampraxthita), or again ‘ the he 
ginner ’ [ddiknnnika)^ ‘ who is eager to start on 
his journey’ ((jantukdnut), but who has not yet 
set out.J 

(3) 'Phe Bodhisattva ‘ who follows out the 
practice or career of the Bodhisattvas ’ (bodkisatt- 
vachfirydn char(in)^ who adopts a career ‘ in con 
formity with the \ow ' {ajiuloinacharyd), ‘who is 
on the march ’ {yantr), ‘ who is endowed with 
practice ’ {rharydpratipnnjia). 

(4) I’he Bodhisattva who dwells ‘in the stage 
from which there is no retuni’§ {avinivrtrtayilya 
bhinni). It was at the beginning of ^his period 
(anivaj'tanacharyd) that th(3 future SAkyamuni 
received the prediction {vydkarana) from Dipah- 
kara (M<ihdvastu).\\ 

These and .similar divisions, although they are 
known chielly through the works of the Great 
Vehicle, contain nothing that is opposed to ancient 
ideas ; they constitute merely an advance ujion 
the views expounded by the commentator of 
the Jdtaka (see above, p. 731)). It seems to be 
otherwise witfi the ‘stages of the Bodhisattva’ 
as urider.stoo<l afterwards.If On the one han<l, the 
teachers of the Great Vehicle sometimes regarded 
the doctrine of the hhCirnis as their special right 
(Mndliyftmakdvatdrn, p. 23); on the other, the 
llinayanists renroacheil their opponents witli 
having invented the ten bhmnis. The latter, a 
Tibetan writer tells us, replied that a sect of the 
Little Vehicle, tiie Mahasilrigliikas, pos.ses.sed a 
hook, the Mahdvastu^ in which was set forth a 
• This is the most complicated problem of Buddhist schol.asti 
cistii (see Sathyntta, v, tUiO). Here it may he mentioned that 
the Lohts stAles that some Bodhisattvas will obtain Buddhahood 
after four, three, two births, or after one birth (xvi. 5f.,atid 
Kern, ad loc.; there is confusion of the Bodtiisattvos with the 
orAvakas). 

t A term, derived from the Mahdvastu, corresponding to 
gotrabhuyni (Bee below, 745). 

t Aerording to the texts of the Great Vehicle quoted in 
SikifrixamHcfichaya, 212, 12 and 313, 19; this stage corresponds 
to the praxiidltdnac.haryd of the Mahnrastu, and to the 
adhirnuktieharyubhumi of Bodhisattvabhumi and SutrdlaA- 
kdra. 

i See especially A^tasAhasrikd prajndpdrarnitd, ch. xxii. 

II Instead of ‘career,' or ‘stage without return,’ the text, 
Sikifiis. 212, 12, has ‘ Bodhisattva possessing the anutpatti- 
kadhai'rnakiffinti,* We shall see that it is necessary to attain 
the eighth bhumi in order to possess this k^dnti, while all the 
bhuutm (inrhuling the first) are ‘ without return,’ at least 
according to modern authorities (see below, 74.5» and 747). 

•| The idea which is contradictory to the Little Vehicle is not 
the siilidivision of the Bo<lhi8attva'8 career Into several periods, 
but(l) the prttcti(;al meaning of this teaching: everybody has 
to become a Bodhisattva ; and (2) the nature attributed to the 
Bodhisattva ‘dwelling in the hnumis,' a kind of God-Provi¬ 
dence, multiplyiiig his various manifestations of form in all the 
universes, etc. The Bodhisattvas of the ilahdvastu do not 
appear to have this nature, even in the higher worlds (see 
next col., n. t, and p. 748»). 


theory of the ten bhumis (Wass. 262 f.). On this 
point, os on several others, the School ‘of the 
Great Assembly’ seems to have become separated 
from the ancient sects and to mark the transition 
between the two Vehicles. Its bhumis, however, 
are not the same as those of the MahA.yA.na [all of 
which, being exempt from return, should be put 
under ( 4 ) of the above enumeration]. So far as 
we can judge, they present this characteristic, 
that the first seven are only a subdivision of 
* chary as ^ (2) and (3) of the preceding enumeration, 
the la.st three alone being exempt from ‘ return.’ 

The account of the bhumis in the MahAvastu* seems to be 
independent of the authorities of the Great Vehicle, although 
it has some points of contact with the Daiabhumaka and the 
Lalitavistara. Unfortunately, this account is confused, frag- 
mentary, and perhaps contradictory. We possess on this txjint 
information supplied by Chandrakirti, wno, as we shall see, 
complicates ratner than illuminates the problem. Reference 
should he made to E. Senart’s analysis, from which we some¬ 
times venture to differ. 

The (future] Bodhisattva, who has not yet conceived the 
thought of the vow of Bwihi (praj}idhichitta), possesses the 
privilege that his sins are punished only during seven births, 
pain in the end being renuced to headache [iirifafMtritdpa ; 
cf. Bodhiaharydv. 1. 21J (i. 104, 6). The first bhUmi is produced 
by the thought of Bo<ihi: 'May we become perfect Buddhas' 
(80, 5). This thought immediately destroys previous sins, 
literally, ‘covers’ them (104, 8; cf. Uodhicharyav. i. 13). 
Nevertheless, the Bodhisattva of this stage and of the six 
following is an ‘ordinary man’ (102, 13 and 78, 11). He is 
rcganled as an Arya (prdptaphala), because his vow is not 
that of ordinary men (prdkrtapuni^at* pxthaiyana, 80, 16); f 
hut his works are mixed with good and evil (102, 9). In 
theory he does not. encounter evil destinies; murder, theft, 
etc., do not lead him to hell. Nevertheless, should he deny 
the existence of the Aryaa (drydpaudda ; J here it is chlefiy 
Buddhas and Bo<lhisattvas that are concerned), he will be 
re born in a ‘particular hell ‘ (pratyekanaraka) instead of being 
re-born in the Avichi, in a Preta with a small body (as opposed 
to the Pretas with l.arge bodies, who accordingly suffer more 
from hunger), or among the higher animals (as opposed to the 
ktfndraHryagyoni).^ He will never be an asura, or a woman, 
or a eunuch. But if he commits a mortal sin, the murder of 
a Bodhisattva, of a Srilvaka ( = Arhat), of a Srota.l]>anna, or of a 
Pratyekabuddha, he will go to hell (102, 12-104, 3), 

It is said th.at, (or scholastically expounded reasons, such and 
such a Bcxlhisattva will never be able to pass from one bhumi to 
the next. The Bodhisattvas destined to procee<i unlnternipteiily 
(avaivartikadharma) seem to be distinguished from the others, 
and perhaps the above-mentioned privileges are reserved for 
them. 

From the beginning, however, of the eighth bhiimij the 
works of the Bodhisattvas are perfectly pure. ‘ They must be 
honoured with the worship rendered to the perfect Buddhas, 
they must be regarded as perfect Buildhas ’ (106, 13), for from 
this moment they cannot fall (anioartiya). They are Chakra- 
vartln kings ; they teach the I^aw (107, 8). It Is a curious 
fact that, whereas the names of the first seven bhumis remain 
without any point of connexion In the literature, for the eighth 
we find janinanidf>^a('<), which recalls the janmabhumi, ‘ hirlh- 
stoge' of the Da6abhumnka (i.e. where one chooses his birth¬ 
place); then, yavmrnjyabhumi (stage of the prince associ¬ 
ated with the reigning sovereign^ which is attested by the 

* See E. Senart’s Introduction to the edition of the text 
;i. xxvf.), an<l A. Barth, Juurual des Savants, 1899. 

t The sentence, i. 78, 11, is very complicated : prathamdydm 
bhumau biHihisattvdh prthagjand Hi f^dptaphald bhavanti if< 
daki}iniydS cha biknndih virochenti. E. Senart translates 
(p. 437); ‘The Bodhisattvas who are In the first bhumi, ordinary 
men though they were, secure the acquisition of fruits, and on 
that account become tlie object of the reverence of all people 
. . .’ But he sums up (p. xxvli): ‘The Bodhisattvas at this 
stage are still ordinary men.’ And, with regard to the Bodhi- 
saltvas of the seventh bhumi, we have (p. 192, 3) idmante 
irfthagianatdye, which the present writer, like E, Senart 
'p. 457), understands to mean ‘in consequence of their position 
as pfthagjanas.' It would be necessary, therefore, to Interpret 
the first passage (78, 11) thus : ‘The Bmlhisattvae are ordinary 
men, but they are worthy of the world’s respect as if they 
were saints.’ Unfortunately, Chandrakirti (Madhyamakavrttx, 
xxiv. 5) informs us that ‘the scholars of the Madhyade4a, 
'ollowlng the arrangement of stages taught in the Mahdvastu, 
daim that the Bodhisattva dwelling in the first stage possesses 
he darsanamdrga,' that Is to say, has obtained the fruit 
the srotadpalti. 

t The formula of the Abhidharmakoia \b M toWovrn : 'There 
-e no Arhats in this world.’ It Implies a rejection of the True 
sw (saddharmnprat ik^epa), and seems inseparable from the 
lenial of the morality of actions and of their fruit: ndsti 
lattam . . . etc. See Digha, i. 66. 

9 Cf. above, p. 743*. 

I We are told (i. 105, 4) that the J&takas, and the heroic 
sharities too, refer to the eighth and following bhumis. This Is 
'ery strange. 
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Madhyamakdvatdra ; and, finally, ahhi^ekabhumi (royal unc- I 
Uon), examples of which are very nmnerous.* 

The final attaitiinent (paripuravLa) of the tenth bhumi results 
In the descent of the Bodhisattva, who now desires to become 
man (which will open to him the way to Buddhahood), into his 
mother’s womb, and the prosecution of the well-known human 
career. 

Tite close parallelism should be noticed between Mahdvastu, 
i. 142, and Lalitavutara, 36,1-4. Tlie remarkable difference is 
that, according to the latter text, the anointing allows the 
sami to ‘Hhow’t {saiidar.sanatn) hi.s descent, birth, entrance 
Into religion, . . . and the great nirvAna ; whereas these nine 
exploits of the Buddha are regarded as real, and not apparent 
In the Mahdvastu, however lokuttaravddm it clatius to be. 

In the system of the Mjiliayuna or of the 
Pftraniitds ;• tlicre Is a very clear 

distinction between tlio livst seven stages and the 
last three, but this di.stinction does not seem to 
be based on the same prineiple as that of the 
Mahavustu. From the hrst ‘ hhilnii of the Bodhi- 
sattvas’ the future Buddha is assured of final 
success.^ Yet it seems almost certain that the 
Mahivyana began with the conception of the 
MdhdmiHtu or one similar, for the eighth world 
in it bears the name of Arhald (immovable), 
‘because it cannot be removed,’or again {Bodhi- 
sattvabhilmi) tliat of Niijnt(thhumi, ‘world in 
which the faithful will surely (attain the state 
of Buddha).’ Various notices lead us to believe 
that tlie nosaessioii of the anntpattikaJcsanf,i,\\ 
which is the essence of the eighth stage, and 
produces the ‘ orediction ’ {vynlcarann), is not 
separable from the avaitxtrtikfibJinmi or avinivar- 
taruya^y the ‘stage without return.’IT 

We are now able to follow the ‘.stages’ in 
detail, as understood by the teachers of the Great 
Vehicle, d’he material may be subdiviiled into 
three heads; the future liodhisattva, the first 
seven stages, and the last three stages.** 

I. First Period; The future Bodhimftva. —We 
have seen that, according^ to the Introduction 
to the Jdta/cuy the future Sakyamuni was almost 
ri])e for arhat-ship, when the sight of the Buddha 
Dipaiikara causeil the thoughtof becoming Buddha 
to arise within him. It is after taking the vow of 
Bodhi that he examines the virtues necessary to a 
Buddha. All this is rather poor psychology ; for 
nothing is more opposed to (he career of the 
Bodhisattva than tlie state of mind of an Arhat, 
isolated from everything, from his neighbour as 
from him.self. The future Buddhas, let us rather 
say, are recruited from men who have not entereil 
the path of the Arhats, and whose spiritual tem¬ 
perament is not yet determined {aniy(it(fg()tra).if 

* Thin consecration evidently takes place in the Tu^ita 
heaven, for there are certain qualitie.s which the Rotlhisaltva 
does not possess until ‘after the Tu^iita’ (see Mahdvastu, i. 
p. xxxvi). 

t See above, p. 743a, and below, p. 747'*, n. t. 

i Also in the Tantras (inuntranaya in contrast to para- 
vnitanaya). 

5 The Bodhisattva ‘ who has attained a stage ’ is contrasted 
with the one who is tossed about in the saihsdra, lifted up by 
the thought of Bodhi, held down by his sins {Bodhicharyav. 
Iv. 11). Nevertheless Uhandraklrti {Madliyamaknvatnra, 51) 
seems to foresee that a predestined Bodhisattva {niyata, see 
p. 739»>, n. t) may indulge in an angry thought. In the present 
writer's opinion the passage should he interpreted thus: ‘ And 
if, to suppose what is against all probability, a predestined 
baihisattva should happen to produce an angry thought.’ 

t See p. 744**, n. II- . 

\ Lalitavi.-.tara, 36,1. 21, and Sikipis. 313, 19, compared with 
Astasnhasrika, (iO. 

*• Authorities.—(1) Am^dhasrikd prajihlpdramitd, xvllff. 
(2) DaUnbhuntnka, or Dasabhumika sutra, of which there 
exists a recension, augmented by Prakrit verses, called the 
DaHabhuniiifoara, one of the nine Dharmas of the Nep.Aiese 
literature. Numerous quotations by Sinlideva {Sik^ds.), 
Prajhakaramatl, etc., show the importance of this hook, which 
seems to have been translated into Chinese a.d. 205-316. JSee 
Nanjio, 106, 110.] It is utilized by (3) the Bodhisattiyabhumi, 
atext-lKvok of the YogAchAra (or VljhAnavAdln) scliooh (4) the 
Madhyainakdvatdra, a work of Chandrakirti the MAdhyamika 
teacher (see p. 748), (6) the Sutrdlahkdra of Maitreya-Asahga. 

ft See Ayiasahasrikd prajHapdrainitd, p. 33, 17, ye tv ava- 
Icrdntab sanii/aktvaniydmaih na te bhavya amiftardydth eanv- 
uaksambodhau chittam utpddayituin,' Personswhohave entered 
"ascertainment to arhat-ship" (more accurately the state 


These men flo not, however, immediately decide, 
for the sake of the welfare of creatures, for their 
temporal happiness and their salvation in nirvana, 
to make the very great sacrifices that the career 
of a Bodhisattva entails. Therefore, before taking 
the vow of Bodlii, a period umiuly called a ‘ bhiiinP 
passes, which is preparatory {pnrikarma^\ upa- 
chdrabhunii) to tlie Bodhisattvabhumis, ana is 
subdivided into gotrabhumi and adhimuktichnryd' 
bhumi.* 

(1) Ootrabhurnii is a stage of preparation (Lahkdv. 68, 6). 
uust as, even in the egg, the emfiryo which is to become the 
wonderful bird Oarmja differs from all other birds in the em¬ 
bryonic state, 80 the future Bodhisattva {bhavinyad*) belongs, 
even before his spiritual birth, to the family (gotra) of the 
Bodhisattvas. He possesses a certain ‘ dis]>o8ition ’ which pre¬ 
disposes him to the vow of Bodhi. lie possesses certain 
innate (i.e. acquired during the course of former existences) 
qualities (praAffi") which incline him to compassion ; for com¬ 
passion is the essential element in the vow of Bo<lhl. He is 
kind and good (hhadra). Incapable of committing a mortal 
sin (for these are, above all, sins of hatred),] he avoms also the 
here.sics which would condemn him for eternity ;S but he 
commits sins of love {ruga). Everyday experience, in fact, 
shows numerous examples of good and generous men forgetting 
themselves, e.g. in passion. These men, although Ignorant ana 
guilty, belong (o the race of Bodhisattvas. 

(2) AdhnnuKdcharydbhumi.—Tho dispositions of which we 
have been 6i>eaUing liear their natural fruits in the Buddhist 
disciple. His enthusiasm is not for the egotistical cAlm of the 
Arhat, but for the generous goodness of the Buddha. In him 
are horn ‘ aspinitions ’ (adhim ukti) towards the state of Buddha. 
Ill him, if we prefer to put it thus, is born the thought of Bodhi 
(J>odhichitU>tpdda)\ hut this thought is only in germ, In the 
state of Peed, of cause {hetHbhuta)\ there is nothing to show 
that it ripen. Among a thousand personswho possess it 
at, tliis state, says the Aflasdhasrikd (Cl, 9), are there two, is 
there even a single one, who will carry it to maturity ? A 
person thii ks of becoming Buddha (a) because some preacher 
invitea him, or (h) because he hears Buddhahood praised, or (cl 
because he thinks of the miraculous body of Buddha, or (d) 
because he has compassion for creatures (Sik^da. 8, 8). This 
last motive alone is pure ; but, even when it is predominant, it 
is one thing to begin the vow of Bodhi, another to carry it out 
(drabdha, vratilaodha). The good thoughts (adhimukti, adhi- 
rnok^a, adhydsayn) of the disciple are like arrows shot forth in 
the darkness, which have very little chance of hitting the mark. 
His good works are few’ in number (parlttakarxn), full of 
onils.sions and imperfections (chhidrakarin), casual and un¬ 
regulated (aniyatakarin). He has to reflect and wish (prati- 
aafikhynna) in order to do good. He is called ‘ Bodhisattva 
mo\mted on a chariot draw’n by oxen' (pa^arathagatika), to 
indicate the slowness and uncertainty of his success (Sikfds. 
7, 1). His unconstrained love is given to himself; it is only by 
reflexion that ho cares for the welfare of others. His nature 
leaves him ul the mercy of his inclinations. His knowledge of 
truth (pray/la) is slight, and derived entirely from listening to 
the haw and from reflexion ; the direct penetrating eight of 
meditation (bhavand) is entirely wanting in him. Neverthe¬ 
less, by the repetition of ‘ aspirations,' and by more and more 
studious nrnctice of the goo<i works which they Involve, the 
disciple, during three periods, succeeds in purifying these very 
a-spirations (which will henceforth he called adhyniayaa), and, 
when they are pure, he rises from the adhimukticharyd stage 
to enter the stage ‘ where aspirations are pure ’ (iuddhddhy^ 
d6aya).\\ See, however, p. 747**. 

2 . Second Period; The first seven stages of 
the Bodhisattvas. — The stage called iuddhd^ 
.'inyrihhfwii (or hiddhddhyd^nya^), and more coiii- 
inoiily the ‘Joyful’ {pramuditd)^ is, properly 
speaking, the hrst bhumi of the Bodhisattvas. 
(Until now the di.sciple was only a future Bodhi- 
.sattva.) It is also the first in the classical list of 
the ten hhiimis. We shall see that it does not 

undoubtedly leading to srotadpatti"] cannot produce the 
thought of becoming Buddhas; . . . nevertheless I Joyfully 
approve them if tliev come to produce such thought.’ It is 
noteworthy that the )‘rajfldpdrauiitd usvb the phrase samyak- 
tvaniydma just as the Nikayas do (see Saihyutta, Index, p. 64X 
and com raats it with bndhisattvaniydrnai^. 322,6). On niydma, 
see p. 746ft, n. *, p. 747*’, n. and Wogihara on Bodhisattva- 
bhumi. 

• This is the account of the Bodhisatlvabhumi, but there is 
no doubt that the Madhyamikas recognized these distinctions. 
See .^iA:#d«amttc/itAaj/a,vii. 8,viii. 8; Madhyamakdvatdra, 13. 1‘2. 

t The Little Vehicle also knowrs of a iravakagolra, ‘ having 
the disposition of a future arhat.’ Here gotrabhumi la bod hi- 
salt va-goirabh umi. 

t Cf. below, p. 751^ The Mahdvastu seems to admit mortal 
sin in the Bodhisattva ; see p. 744i>. 

§ Heresy which destroys the root of merit, the denial of the 
fruit of actions (see art. Karma). See p. 744**, n. I. 

II To complete tliis description it would be necessary to 
Interpret and comment Mahdvyutpatti, i 32. 
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differ from the anivartanlyabhumi, ‘ the sta<;e froTi 
which there is no “ return,” ’ which was discusset 
above. It is in the ‘Joyful sta^^e,* according tc 
a prediction of Buddha, that Ananda is to be 
re born under the name of NagArjuna, the founde: 
of the Great Vehicle. 

'Die ‘Joyful stage’ corresponds to what i 
called in the Little Vehicle tlie ‘first fruit’: tin 
disciple is now no longer an ‘ ordinary man 
{pfthagjana, prdkftapurtiifa) but a saint (dri/a), 
one of the elect {niyCimdvakrdnta) ; * for, liavinf 
brought ‘ worldly ’ (laukika) meditations (dhytma 
to their perfection, he has entered the ‘super 
naiiiral’ career {lokottarngati). He is a ‘graded 
Bo^tllisattva ’ (bhinnistkita), or, more correctly, he 
is a true Bodhisattva {paranuirthnhodhisattva), 
and he Mill certainly become a Buddha. He 
already possesses in a high degree all tlie qualities 
which will develop in the subsequent periods. 

The description of this first stage, borrowea by the Bodhi- 
iuttiabhuinx from the Da^abfiumikasutta, is developed accord 
ing to a sctiome which recurs in all the succeeding stages. W< 
give it in detail so that its scholastic character may he noted. 

( 1 ) The ‘ stage ’ is produced, in a soul whose 
intentions or aspirations are pure, by the ‘ forma¬ 
tion of the thought of Bodhi’ {cnittotpddfi .)—a 
thought which is the pure e.vpres.sion of charity 
{d/inapdramitd) or of conij)as.sion (karund). The 
thought of Bodhi is here ‘ alisolutely fixed,’ and is 
thus distinguished from the thought as it exists 
in the prejiaratory stage. Entirely personal and 
sincere, tlie result of meditation (bhdvand)j i.e, 
resting on an intuitive view of truth, it con 
sisU« of the vow of tlie Bodliisattvas in all tlie 
fallnes.s of di.sinterested generosity—a vow which 
will never be abandoned or altered under any cir- 
ciimstarmes, and which will have Bodhi as its end, 
embracing as it does all the intellectual qualities 
of the Perfect Buddhas and all the works which 
they are to accomjdish. 

Destined to Bnddhahood {sambodhipardymm)^^ 
the disciple realizes that he is ‘ born into the 
family oi the Bmidlia,’ and his joy knows no 
bounds; joy of affection for the Buddhas who 
have begotten him to this spiritual birtli, joy in 
tlie feeling thfit lie is devoting himself to the 
realizatiim of the task of the future Buddiia.«>, and 
joy in his goodwill towards all creatures. 

For liini tli (3 five terrors [bhoya )—terror relative 
to tlie necessities of life, to an evil reputation, to 
deatli, to unhaiipy re-births, and to the ‘ assem- 
blies ’—disapi)ear. As he has ‘ produced ’ the vow 
that the sin.s of all creatures should ‘ ripen ’ in him 
{dtffiavaipdkya), i.e. wishing to hear the burden 
of the sins of others in the hells and elsewhere, he 
is henceforward free from all evil re-birth. Know¬ 
ing that there is no one better than he in this 
world, no one who is even his equal, why should he 
be afraid of meeting any ‘assembly’ whatever ? 

( 2 ) He bin<ls him.sel/ by tlie ‘great resolves,’ 
which are independent of limitations of time or 
space {mnh(2pranidhrlna),X and purifies them ; to 

* The murder of a niyanulvakranta is a capital sin {nnaix^ 
tarya) ; see 3fahdvyntpatti, 123. 3 : niyatabhumUithitasya 
bodhisatfveutya mdranam, and cf. on the same toi)ic Abhi- 
dharmako^av. which has niyatipatita bodhUattva (MS. As. 
Soc. fol. 331a). Ab observed on p. 745*, tlie eighth stage Is 
Bonietiraes called niyatuhhumi ; hut, according to the gloss, 
the reference is to ihe third niyati (see p. 747^, n. *). Discrep¬ 
ancies in sacred hooks as to the stage which confers niydrna 
(tni/afi), ‘predestination to huddhahood,’led the scholastics 
to siiecify different kinds of ‘assured psychological progresses.* 
The niydrna of the 8th stage confers assurance of obtaining and 
never losing andbhoantd and anutpattikadharmakgdnti (see 
below, p. 747D; it is the 6th niyatipdta of Sutrdlafikdra, xix, 38. 

t This phrase occurs in the Nik&yas (see Sarhyutta, Index) 
and in Asoka's edicts (see Seiiart, 1. 182, 180, ii. 223). Here, as 
observed by Prof. Rhys Davids, Dialoijueji, i. 190, minlmdhi- 
arhat-ship, and nothing more. On the vydkaraxjia, ‘ prediction,’ 
that the future Arhat gives to himself, Bee Sarhyutta, v. 3.59. 

X The jrranidhdna^ are innumerable. They are summed up 
In the ten great ones (makd’), which are all included in the 
iamantabhadra", ‘universally propitious resolve.' On the 


remlcr homage to the Buddhas; to preserve and 
piracli tlmir Law ; to ast^eiid to the ‘ great nirvAna,’ 
fifter having ])erformed all tlie works of a Buddha 
since his (lescent from the Tu^sita; to produce 
tliou‘dit8 for tlie jmrilication of all tlie ‘.stages’ 
ami The fulfilment of all tlie perfect virtues in 
order to that end; to ri})en all creatures for 
Bnddhahood ; to pass through all the universes 
for the purpose of listening (o the Buddhas there ; 
to purify all the ‘ fields of Buddha’ (that is to say, 
to make of them so many ISukliavatis) ; to enter 
the (Jreat Vehicle ; to act and preach lor the salva¬ 
tion of beings with full success and without error; 
without abandoning for an instant his own path, 
to exhibit the birth as r. jyfthayjana, the entrance 
into the religious life, the miracles, the conquest 
of Ihxllii, the putting of the law into motion, and 
the great coniulete nirvana.* 

( 3 )-( 4 ) The di.sciple nossesse.s ten qualitie.s ‘ which 
purify tlie stage in wliich he dwells,’ and ‘which 
purify tlie ten stages,* Becoming more and more 
perfect, they enable him to ascend from stage to 
.stage: faith, compassion, atl'ection or i^ooawill, 
generosity or disinterestedness, indefatignbilitv, 
acouaintance with the doctrinal books (worldly 
and Buddhist), knowledge of the world (or of 
men), modesty in atwo-fold form (reverence for self 
an<l reverence for others), newer and endurance, 
and the worship of the Buddhas. 

(5) Enjoying the .sight of the Buddhas described 
in the HodnisottvapiUika (see MaiiayAna), and, in 
general, of all the Buddlias of every region,—this 
because of {a) the strength of his loving faith, and ( 6 ) 
the resolution, made by these Buddhas when they 
were Bodhi.sattvas, that they would be visible—he 
worships these Buddhas, listens to ( he Law, practi.Hea 
tlie Law, applies liis merits to the acquisition of 
Buddhahooa, and ‘ripens’ creatures for Bodhi by 
means of the‘elements of popularity ’ 
va.du, see pp. 741% 756*). All his actions are called 
‘ purifiers of the roots of merit.’ 

(()) While he dwells in this stage the Bodhisattva 
is, in all his birtlis, a ‘ sovereign king of a continent.’ 
Deprived of all egoism, he frees all creatures from 
egoism, t 

(7) Power. X —Whatever act he undertakes, it is 
in order to reconcile creatures to himself, and 
alwaA's with thoughts connected with the Buddha, 
his Law, and his Order; it is always with the 
thought: 'May I become the first of beings (i.e. 
a Buddha), in order tliat every creature may liave 
recourse to me for every good.^ And all his under- 
taking.s succeed. He has the energy required § to 
leave wife and Ixilongings, to enter on the religious 
)ath, and, having entered,§ to conquer a liundred 
lodhisattva-trances every second, to perceive a 

praxiidhdna, its BuhdiviBions and iU virtue*, see Dhartna- 
«aA(/raAo cxii., Bodhicharynvatara, ix. 30. 

• This HOinewhat incoherent list of ‘ reBoIveti * is cited in df. 
21 )1, 11 f., and Bunnned up in the Bodhisattvabhumi. The last 
’resolve* showB that the MahayanistB did not believe in the 
reality of the ‘ Bodhisattvns in their last existence.' If the 
»resent writer’s interpret/ition of the text ^ikfdg. 296, 6 If 
lorrect, it shows also thatS.ikyannini waa believed to have been 
born as a hnUi, ‘ an ignorant person,’ ‘a fool.' 

i In the suhsetjudit eUiges the Bodhisattva is successively 
sovereign king of the four cxintinents, Sakra, Suyftnia, Santupita 
'a variarit of the word Tii^ita, coniuion in the ancient literature), 
Sunirmit.'iva.4avartin. ... To each stage corresponds a certain 
drtue which the Bodhisattva makes prevalent in the more and 
nore wide-spread kingdom in which he reigns. These virtues 
,re successively the paramitds (see below, p. 748). 

J The description of the prnbhdvat or ‘ |>ower,’ of the Bodhi- 
uttva is the same in the succeeding worlds, except that the 
nnibers increase. In the Daiabhumaka we find the series 100, 
tHiO, 100,000, 100 ko^if (koti =* 10,000,000), 1000 kops, 100,000 
ops, 100,000 nayutas of kops (nayuta® 100,000 kops of kops), 
.he number of the atoms in a hundred thousand times ten great 
niverses, etc. The BodhUattvabhumi is more moderate, but it 
ives numbers only for the first seven worlds, 100,1000, 100,000, 
0,000,000, or a kop, 100 kops, 1000 kops, 100,000 kops. 

§This clause is wanting in the description of the higher 
humis. 
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hundred Buddlias, to know tlie inaf^ical beings 
that these liuddhas animate and the blessing they 
shower on tlie Bodhisattvas, t<j make a hundred 
universes tremble, to go to these in his bodily 
form or to enlighten them by his brilUanee, to 
display them to creatures, to ripen a liundred 
creatures for Ihulhi (by means of a hundred 
magical beings),* to live for 100 knlpas^ or ages 
of the world (if he chooses),* to know a hundred 
kalpas in the past and the future, to comprehend 
(»»r accumulate, 7>romrA/7io<i) a ‘hundred mouths of 
the Law ’ {dhar7nrmiuk/ui)^-\- and to slunv a liundred 
bodies t (magical bodies of Ihiddluis), each of them 
surrounded liy a hundred Bodhisattvas. 

This last description, which the technical literature of the 
YoL'fi,charas (liodniaaltcabhumi) borrows from the iJa^abhu- 
inalca, Is renresented in the Madhyamakavii1ara{ii Mridhyamika 
book) only Ijy a aintfle sentence : ‘ The liodhisattva, in tiu* first 
Bta^fe, can make a hundred universes tremble’; but this sen¬ 
tence hni>lieB the rest. Accordinj; to the two schoola of the 
(ireat Vehicle, every ‘ffraded* liodhisattva is a very great 
magician. 

The paHHjige from one bhumi to the following (hhTan^ 
bhumyantaraHnfikramai^a ; see Lalita, 3f), 22) takes place in 
accordance with a scheme which is always tlie same. Kach 
‘stage’ consists essentially in the elevelupmcnt of ten certain 
qualities —the perfection, the complete realization {fxtnpur- 
tuifwa, prakar^ai/u 1)1 (ina) of which constiUile.s the hogitming of 
the next stage, and gives rise t-o ten new qualities, at first very 
weak, whose perfect maturity will constitute a third stage, 
and so on. 

For this reason, there are ten ‘right dispositions’ {samyafjd- 
iayas) in the first stage (1. not cotUradicting the teachers, 
gun/H, etc.., 2. livitig on good terms with the Ilodhisatlvas who 
are ox']>erien('ing the same stage, 3. remaining master of one’s 
thought by subduing passions and temi>iJition.s, etc.) which, 
being infinitely pure, enable liim to p.ass into the seconfi stage, 
or rather constitute the second stage. The latter is termed 
‘the world of the Ilo<lhisattvas whose dispositions are pure’ 
{Staid b ndh ya/iayu). 

Tliere are ten ‘ ajiplications of the mind to the intellectual 
dispohitioriH' {rhitfdtxiyninanankth'a) which realize the third 
world, ten ‘entrances info the sight of dbn)))ta’(dhanndloka- 
}>ravf)>(i ; cf. ihb dbar))iitl<)ka i)i iikba ot the/..n/ifu) for the fourth, 
ten ‘etiuulilies of pure dispositlotis ’ (c/j}jni(f/<c.'tnguK(nnafu) for 
the fiftli, ten ‘ e<pialitie.s of tlie I.aw’ {dhann(i.s(unat(i) for the 
sixth, ten ‘excellent beginnings of a new way nourished by 
learning and skill in the means ’ (n/iaj/apm/md/hniuAr/amdr- 
< 7 n/»far(trrrn(///itt/'i.''V,^'a) which cause him to pass into the seventh, 
which consists in the cultiiro of ten ‘sciences introductory to 
the real truth ’ (jjorairii'o-fbocafumjuoiut). 

but although these tift>i)nis are more and more rich i 
(pj.'ilities and knowledge, they are all essentially the thought of 
Uodlii. 

The lirst seven sfaoos to^Mdher constitute the 
‘active’ c:ireei' of the Bodhi.sfLttvu, during' which 
he exercises himself, and his acts imply movement 
and intellectual work (prrupxjihicharva, 
.suhhisoi/i-’ikfh'W''),^ 1 he .'icventh marks the coni- 
pletion of this career, and the pre))aration for 
pa.sj,iuj' into the career whicli is free from move¬ 
ment and ‘ intellectuation,’ the .so-calie<l career of 
knowledge ami .supernatural virtues (jinhiabkiirid 
; cf. Lalitn, 3i), 5), 

rhe BodhisfUtmbhtnni, utilizing in other respects 
the data of the DnJabhfunakn, but organizing them 
aecoriiing to a well-known scheme of the Little 
Veliicle lef. tlie Visuddhimrujgd), establishes tbe 
following distribution: Stages i.-vii. constitute 
the r.hfiri/njtndi/>'ittibhunii-, ‘ stage of exeicise. 

Second stage. The Immaculate (vimwia). Practice 

of Morality (^oMmWo). 

Third stage. The Illuminating (pmA/mA:on). 
Bellexioii (m//i/W//f^f). 

Fourth stage. Tlie \lad\tiut {archi^'m(ih). Know 
ledge {adhiprajud), rn>^t })art : cultivation {!.»:, 
luojitation) of the bodhipatsi/a dluirmas 

Fifth stage. The Invincible {sudurjaya). Know 
ledge, second part: cultivation of the nobh 

• The^worL^iii parentheses are wanting in the 

t The Bame as the well-known dhannalokamukha (Lolita, 

To*.how rh>u,.dr^''rodi“!'the phrase o. tb. floiaWu 
miia irrenlJced in the Bodkisaltvabhimi by the words 
i^d’ddS^^anddaandm d/.an«moMd«dm tavculamm 

phmee oeoWdedMumi (LaftMeatdra. M. «) po»ihl: 
rafers to the first seven stages. 


Sixth stage. The Turned towards (abhirniikhl). 
Knowledge, third part: cultivation of de¬ 
pendent origination [jwatltyasamutpdda). 
Seventh stage. The Far-going (durahgama)^ 
which sums up the six preceding stages, 
and includes especially the fruits of the sixth, 
the full development of the intelligence of tbe 
Bod 1 1 isa11Vas ( bodhisa11vabuddh ivicfidra ), tbe 
complete absence of regard for the particular 
(nbmimittn), and the constant j)OHsession of 
meditation of annihilation {nirodhasauidpatti). 
Now the Bodhi.sattva dwells at the apex of 
existence (hhiltakotivifuira), but he does not 
realize annihilation {nirodhai'n rnkmlhiroti). 
And yet, just as a Chakravartin king, although 
unsoiled by humanity, is nevertheless a man 
and not a god (Brabmil), so he has not vet 
e.scai>ed from the domain of passion (Mesa), 
Desire, in connexion with the consciousness he 
has of his actions (abhisauiskdra), find wdth 
‘the act of turning oneself’ (abhoga) towards 
an object, has not yet passed away. He is 
not subject to pa.ssion (na sakLekih) in the 
sense that any passion w-liatsoever would work 
in him; he is not free from pa.ssion (na 
nihklcMh) hecau.se he desires the knowledge 
of a Buddha, and because his intentions (of 
universal salvation) are not fuililled. 
NeA-enheicss, being in possession of the perfect 
'luulitics of Bodhisattvas, ho is superior to the 
Arhsts and the Pratyckabuddhas. Above liim 
there are only the Pxnlhisattvas of higher w’orlda 
and the Perfect Buddhas. 

The or as}>iraUori8 (adhimnkti) of the Bodhisattva, 

even when he ifi only on the threshold of his course (adikor- 
inika), are preenunt with the Hodbi and the salvation of all 
beings. Therefore he is very much superior to the ArhatH and 
tbe Pratyekatmddhas. These, however, are in enjoymenL not 
only of freedom from desire (vitaragatva), but also of lofty 
iniellci tual atUinmentii. Therefore, during the first six bhumis, 
the HoUhisaUva is inferior to them. From tins point of view, 
he surpasses them onlv on entering the seventh stage. Such 
the teaching of the Siaitrt^i/avitnokfa and the iJa^abhurnaka 
(Madltyuaiakiivat <t r<i, 1S-2U). 

3 . Third Period : The last three stages of the 
lUjdhuattms.—’nm eighth ‘stage’ is called the 
Stcailfast, or rather the Immovable (ac/trt/d).* Its 
chaiJicteristic is the jiosscssion of that supreme 
virtue called the anutpattikadharmaksd^iti (‘ up¬ 
holding the doctrine of the non-prodaction of 

things’).t , r 11 

The Bodhisattva is free not only from all 
nimUtagnthana (‘ particular and eager act of atten¬ 
tion ’), i>ut also from ail abhoga. (‘ turning towards, 
taking into consideration ’). He is immovable. His 
actions, of body and of voice as much as of mind, 
are inliiiitcly numerous, merciful, and fruitful, but 
are in a sense foreign to him, for the idea of 
duality, of being and non-being, of self and non- 
M'lf, has peiished fur him ; as also all movement 
(samndddidra) connected wdth or belonging to 
the Buddhas, the Bodlii.sattvas, nirvftna, or the 
Arliats. 

The Buddhas must also intervene to preveut 
such a Bodhisattvii from entering nirvftna. They 
do so by virtue of the vow’ which they made 
formerly w'hen they w’ere Bodhisattvas, for since 
they have become Buddhas all activity has ceased 
for them. Tlicy remind the Bodhisattva of the 
ei"hth stage thiit his task is not accomplished, 
tlmt he still needs many things in order to be a 
Buddha: ‘Your “patience in the real truth 
iparanidrthaksdnti) in order to become Buddha is 
excellent; hut you possess neither the ten powers 
* other names are : stage of the royal prince (kumara^^ stags 
without return (anivartya), stage of nirva^^a, settled sUge 
(niyatabhumi : tasyCim trtiyamyatipatapaMo bhavati ; see 
p 745«, and p. 74(kv, *). In iconography. B^ilsattvM 

iiways appear with royal ornaments. The title of Manju^n, 
Kniniira, is well known. . , ^ , , 

i On this fcfdnti, also called paramdrthakfdnti, m« balow, 

p. 761. 
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nor the four abilities. . . . See how infinite are 
Mir bodies, our knowleilge {jildnn), onr kinj^donis, 
our ^lory. You must aefjuire the same; you 
must appease those who are not appcaseii, convert 
those who are not converted,’ etc. 

It is for this reason tiiat tlie Bodhisattva remains 
in existence. W’itliout activity of body, voice, or 
mind, enjoyin^jj tlie ripe fruit.s of all his previous 
conduct, he develops marvellously. Formerly it 
M’as in his single body that he pursued the career 
of a Bodhisattva ; now he multiplies (or divides) 
his body inlinitely {aprniiumnkdj/uvihfuikti) ; he 
knows and surveys the whole universe.* He pos¬ 
sesses the sovereignties {va.^ifd), and ripens and 
bless<\s the <'reatures, etc. 

The nin t Ii stage, ‘ stage of the Good Ones ’ {sddhu- 
ntrifi), ‘of the [)rince imperial’ {yrniVfirmi/rt),i is 
produced by the enthusia.sm of the Bodhisattva, 
who is not content with the ‘ tranquil deliverances’ 
{.<'dJitr(vi)n(iksdsnntusli), and who ao(]uires the know¬ 
ledge called pruti'iamvifl (cf. patisambhidd), especi¬ 
ally all that concerns tlie teaching of tlie Law 
{prntihhdna, see Lnlita, 85, 19). 

The tenth stage, ‘ Cloud of the I^aw,’ is called 
also the ‘.stage of Consecration’ {abhisekrthhutni) or 
‘ stage of the Arrival at the Knd ’ {nUthdadJuand- 
bhuini). The Bodhisattva becomes worth}' of the 
royalty of the Law', w hich will make him (‘qual, or 
almost equal, wdth the Budilhas. He realizes the 
last of the (‘contemjdations’), that of ‘the 

excellent consecration in omniscience’ {sdrvdjnd- 
ndvisr^ytbhi.sckd). The Buddhas consecrate him.^ 
He ac(j Hires innumerable ‘ deliverances,’ ‘magical 
formulas,’ or ‘ contenijilations ’ {(Ihdraiils), super¬ 
natural pow’ers. He receive.^ the excellent rain 
of the True Law, and, having himself become a 
‘cloud of the Law,’ he i.s .sending upon creatures 
the good rain w'hich lays the dust of pas.sion.s and 
causes the growth of the harvest of merits ; he is 
still a BcHlhisaicva, and renders homage to the 
Ba'ldhA.-?, as we see in the f.otus of the True Ldw; 
bat, to use the strong expression of the Bodlii- 
Sdttvnbhumi, he is a Bodhisattva who has become 
Tathagata {tnthdgntds tdthrujdtdbhutn^ cha bodhi- 
Sdttvd/i . . . dJutniidm de.^nydnti). 

A wor<l must be said in ronclusion witli rr^jard to the .staije 
of the Buddhas (/an/dAa/y/inrni) or ‘the uni\ers.al 8]>l(*n<Jour’ 
{mmantaprcibhCi), or ‘ btaf^e of non-appearance’ (ixirnhhasa*, 
Lafikdv. 49), as opposeii to the stages in which soinething is 
shown to the tiiind {avabht'tm”). It is beyond the scope of this 
article to examine the Budfiholoi^^y of t)ie (Jreat Veliicle (see 
art. ^1 AMAVi.N'A), but the question may he aake<l what is the 
difference between a Buddha and a Bodhisattva who has arrived 
at the eml {nit<{h(}ga(a). We are assuretl that this difference 
is very ijreat, but it is capable only of metaphorical expres¬ 
sion. Tlie knowlediife of each of them is infmite in its aim 
and it.H methods, hut the Buddha excels the Bodhisattva as 
a lamp of sujierlalive hri^-hlness (svvtimbiha) excels a hri^^ht 
lamp, as si)^ht in broad daylij^ht excels si>tht in senii-darkness, 
or even (and this seems to further! as the newly-hom cluld 
excels the emlirvo, etc. (nnd/iimttvahhiiini, m. vi.). 

'i’lie Mdilfu/dvidkdrdtnni of Cluindnikirti, the 
greate.st Madliyumika authority known to the 
present writer on thi.s subject, gives a .slightly 
ditferent idea of the .stages of the Bodhi.sattva.s. 
Witliunt claiming that the ditfrrence is a funda¬ 
mental one—it is dillicult to pass judgment upon 
such literature—w e re<’apituhite here tlie informa¬ 
tion it contains, by way both of complement to, 
and of rectification of, the foregoing statement: 

Chandrakirti establishes an intiniate connexion § between the 
bkHmis uiifi the perfect virtues (pnramitds), which exist In all 
the ‘ sLaires,’ but which a.S8ume f)reilominance in turn. 

(1) The .loyful stajfc (prarniniitn) is the domain of charity 
fdn/m)—charity, which, as we have seen, is not perfect until it 
is fertilized hy knowledge of the void. 

{'1) The Immaculate stage (virnatd) is the domain of morality 

* Cf. the adhikdHnns in V^eddnta. 

t And also niyatacharydbhumi. Yuvardja, ‘heir-apparent 
*Bsocifile<l with the reigning sovereign in the government’ 
(Monier Williams), 

1 See vol. i p. 96^», Latita has ftarrajnajndnubhf^fka. 

9 This connexion is pointed out in the Oatiab/iunuika, but 
almost entirely neglected in the Dodhisattvabhumi. 


{tnla). The saint accumulates the ‘ ten good paths of action ’ 
infinitely pure—which is not the case in the preceding period. 
This purity consi.sts especially In the absence of the conception 
of the ego. Belief in the ego, considering as real the abstention 
from murder, the person who abstains and the person who is 
not murdered, is the ‘want of morality of those who practise 
morality.’ 

(3) In the Shining stage (prabhakari) the Bodhisattva * shines ’ 
by patience. Anger is the only evil that can In a moment 
destroy the merits accumulated during centuries. The saint 
acquires the four trances {dhyana), the four ‘ immea.surabies* 
(nprmnnxtya), and the five supernatural powers (abhtjild). He 
diminishes and reduces to nothing desire, hatred, and error, 
and triumphs over them in the world. 

(4) The Radiant stage (arcM^rnati) is the domain of enerjfj 
(virya) which helps towanls the perfecting of good w’orks, in¬ 
tellectual and moral, and especially towards application to 
the thirty - seven virtues connected with the Bodhi (bodhi- 
pnkfikadhanna), and also the complete surrender of the Idea 
of ‘ mine.’ 

(ft) In the Invincible stage (sudurjayd) meditation or ecstasy 
(sainddhi, dhyana) predominates. The Bo<lhisattva, safe from 
demons, meditates on and understands the four noble truths 
(dnulomiki k^dnti), or, what comes to the .same thing, relative 
truth and real truth (saihnrti and paramdrthasatya) (see p. 761). 

(ti) The ‘Turned towards’ stage the domain in 

which prajTid (or knowledge) reigns, is thus named because the 
Bodhisattva, understanding ‘dependent origination,’ is turned 
towards the principles of the Perfect Buddhas. The prajHd 
predominates in him. He ohUilns the nirodhatamdpatti Ae- 
struction-trance ’), which was not possible before, on account of 
the non-predominance of the prajtid and the pre eminence of 
charity, eto. Who then may he taught the profound doctrine of 
dependent origination, i.r. vacuity (^ujiyatdX which alone gives 
a meaning to all other teaching ? Those who, though they arc 
‘ordinary men,’ show sincere and profound enthusiasm on 
hearing of vacuity. In them there dwells In germ the In¬ 
telligence of l)»e Perfect Buddhas, and the love, which the^' will 
develop for this teaching that satisfies the miml so well, will he 
a ple<igo and a reason for morality, charity, patience, etc. The 
teaching will he imparted hy a Brxlhlsaltva arrived at the first 
stage, the Joyful world, or, more correctly, the teacher, in his 
iriterpretatlon of the Scripture, will be governed hy the exegesis 
of N.igarjiina, a Bodhisattva in the first stage. 

(7) In the Far going stage (dfirafigarnn), together with the 
perpetual ‘eesUxsy of annihilation,’ there prevails the perfec¬ 
tion of skill in the mcan.s (i.e. tipdyniaT/kVilnparain/fd),* these 
means leading towards (i.) the accpiisition of the Bodhi, (a) 
compassion, (b) knowledge of the elements of existence, (c) 
dc.sire for Bo<lhi, (d) non-surrender of existence, (e) immaculate 
sojourn in existence, (/) burning enerip'; and (ii.) the ‘ ripen¬ 
ing ’ of creatures, (a) making their insignificant roots of merit 
bear great fruit, (ft) implanting in them great mots of merit, (c) 
removing all obstacles to the law of the Buddha, (d) enabling 
them to enter the (Jreat Vehicle, (e) causing them to ripen in 
the Great Vehicle, and (/) leading them to (leliverance. 

(8) In the Immovaide stage (uJ/ia^rt) preilominaies the virtue 
of resolves {praxodbanapdraiTiitd).\ The Bodhisattva la no 
longer in the world of becoming {xayiimra), hut, by virtue of hla 
sovereignty over things (praxtiahdnauaHta), he ajipeRrs in the 
universe in various aspects. His resolves are perfectly pure, 
that is to say, the resolves which he has formed during the 
course of his active career all bear their fruit, as if he were 
really acting. 

(») In the Sfldhumati the Bodhisattva is called ‘ ^ood ’ i»ddhuX 
Development of the balapdramitd takes place, i.«. of the ten 
powers of a Buddha. 

(1(1) In the ‘Cloud of the Law' there Is jildnapnramitd, ex¬ 
cellence and predominance of the knowledge of a Buddha. 

Tlie Stifl'd tail kdr a (xviii. 47, see also xx. 10 f.) 
gives the following sclienie ; 

(1) Adhiwukticharydbhumi,~SainJ)hdra (equipment, exer¬ 
tion, preparation) in order to enter a true bhuini, to l>ecome a 
Boilfusattva. 

(2) Dhumis i.-vi .—Sambhdra towards animittatva (absence 
of particularized and eager attention), which is oht.aincd in the 

(3) vlith bhiimi. There is sambhdra towards andbhogatd 
(absence of turning oneself), which is obtained in the 

(4) viiith and ixth bhuiniH. There is sambhdra towards 
abhi^eka (consecration), which is obtained In the 

^5) xth bhumi. There is sambhdra to 

[6) Btuldhahhumi, or nt^fhagamana, ‘arriving at the goal • 

^V^ Spiritual Life of the Bodhisattva, a 
FOLLOWER OF THE GREAT VEHICLE.— The ques¬ 
tion now pre.sents it.^^elf: What is the connexion 
between the follower of the Great Vehicle who 
aspire.'^ to Bmidlialiood, but who is, properly speak¬ 
ing, only a future Bodhisattva re.sidirig in the gotra 
orndhimuktichttryd bhilmi, and the real Boilhisattva 
in possession of one of the ten stages, and to what 
extent does the former participate in the ‘ perfect 
virtues’? The disciple, however humble he ma^ 
be, must apply himself to the double task of merit 

* The description is borrowed from the BodhiaattvabhUmi, 

t See above, p. 743^ n. f. 
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and kno\vledf,^e, in which are included all the 
virtiicH that make a liuddha. He participates 
directly and practically in the first seven ‘stages,’ 
being generous, moral, paLitmt, energetic, medita¬ 
tive, studious of the doctrine, and skilled in the 
means to be employed in saving others. If the 
‘ sovereignties’ {vn.htd), the powers, and theknow- 
le<lge of a Huddha are beyond his reach, he can 
always make a sort of imperfect imitation. 

Santidova, a 7th century thooiojfiati, who is at the same time 
n wriU^r of merit, has left a work entitled Introduction to the 
Career of the Bodlii, or Introduction to the J^ract.ice of the 
Itodhiaaltvas, In which, summini; up some traditional doclrines 
and the speculations of his own time, iie jjives no place to 
ambitious theories, scholastic and mytholo^dcal. re^rardiuK the 
‘hlap,w8.’ Hodhisattvas iti possession of stages, great Hodhi- 
sattN’as (bodhisatt0(1 inahdsativa or incihdhtidhisiitloa or daHn- 
bhumUvara intervene only as protecting and lielpful 

saints. Groui)ed round the liuddha, they (Constitute the third 
‘jewel’ (ratna), i.e. Uie Order {mfufha) which, in the Little 
Vehicle, includes the whole of the monks. They are. therefore, 
closely associated wiCh tlie Buddha and the I.aw, which are the 
first two ' jewels’ in the formulas of homage and refuge. They 
fulfil an even more imi^ortant part than the Buddha, being 
regarded as more merciful and more active. But, the mortf 
exalted they are, the less eager for the moment is the disitijde to 
take his place beside them in the bhCuaiit. He is only a l>eginrier 
(adikarmika), subject to falls, uncertain of success' rcdvuig far 
more on the favour of the Buddhas ami the Bodhisattvas tlian on 
his own powers and merits. 

I. Initiation or conception of the thought of 
Bodhi.— Every disciple of the Mahayana aspires, 
hy charity, to become a Ibuldlia. He has to take 
the vow of Bodlii and assume the obligations and 
rule of life of the future Buddhas 
vara). As if to mark more clearly the dillerence 
between the two Vehicles, lie is not obliged, as arc 
the followers of the Little Vehicle who are candi¬ 
dates fur arhat-ship {irdaakdyfma), to enter 190 a- 
astic life. Legend informs us' that the future Sak- 
yannini was often called ‘householder’ {qfhapciti), 
and Sakyamuni was in fact married. But there 
are Bodliisaltvas who leave home {pravrajita) and 
add to the oldigations of the Tkxlhi.sattvas the 
obligations of monks. The.se constitute a rule 
(rinaya), framed after the pattern of the Vinayas 
of the liittle Veliicle, and will he di.scussed in art. 
Mahayana [hodkitiattvaprdtimoJdia). Monks are 
more fit than the laity to practise certain virtues, 
less lit to practise certain others. Consequently 
the entrance into religion will depend upon the 
temperament and the merit acquired by the dis¬ 
ciple. He must in some way have the ‘ vocation’ 
in order to have the right to become a monk. 

The di.sciple ( 1 ) reflects, either by himself or 
under the <lirection of a teacher, on the advantages 
of the vow of Bodhi, (2) performs pious works witl 
a view to purifying his soul, and (3) undertakes the 
vow of Bodhi. 

(1) ‘ The sin accumulated in my former existences, accumulated 

in all creatures, is infinite and omnipotent. By what power can 
it he conciuerod if not by the thouglit of Bodhi, by the desire tc 
become Buddha for the salvation of men ? This totally dis¬ 
interested desire is infinitely sacred. It covers a multitude ol 
sins. It assures happiness during the round of existem'-es. It is 
a pledge of the supreme haiipincss of the Buddhas for one’s sell 
and one’s neighbour. All honour to tlie Buddhas whom every 
body quite naturally loves, and who have as their sole aim thi 
salvation of men I ’ .... 

(2) * 1 worship the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas in view of 
undertaking the vow of Bodiii {vandand). Possessing nothing, 
by reason of mv sins, how can 1 render unto them the worship 
ipuid) which is their due? I beg them to accept this whole 
universe whi<di I offer them in thought. But 1 am wrong, I do 
possess something, 1 give myself unreservedly, by pure affec¬ 
tion, to the Buddiias and to their sons, the divine Bodhisattvas. 
I am their slave and, as such, have no more danger to fear. Of 
all dangers, the greatest is that which comes from my sms. I 
know how harmful iliesesins are, I dcjilore them, I acknowledge 
them (^dpadeiarUi). 1 see and you see them as they are, pardon 

‘ But enough of myself. Let me belong entirely to the 
Buddhas and to creatures. I rejoice in the go^ actions which, 
among ordinary men, for a time prevent evil re-births. 
in the deliverance gained by the arhats. I delight in the 
of Buddha and Bodhisattva, possessed by the Protectors of the 
world (jmnydnmnodanA). I entreat tlie Buddhas to preach the 
Law for the salvation of the world {(tdhye^and). 1 ^hem 

to delay their entrance into nlrvftya (ydehand). All the merit 


acquired by my worship of the Buddhas, my taking of refuge, 
my confession of sins, etc., I apjily to ihe good of creatures and 
to the attainment of the Bodhi. I wish to be bread for those 
who are hungry, drink for those w'ho are thirsty {partxidmand). 

’ give myself, all that I am and shall be in iiiy hiture existences, 

3 creatures {atimibhnoaparityiKja). In the same dispositions 
as those in w'liich the former Buddhas were when they under- 
'.ook the vow of Bodhi, and just as they (Mirried out the obllga- 
’iiis of future Buddhas, practising in the ir order the perfect 
■tues, in these dispositions I coMcei\'e the thought of Bodhl 
'or the salvation of the world, so also I shall practise In their 
>rdcr my obligations (chittotjxida, or vow, pratyidhi)/* 

This, together with the necessary preliminaries, 
institutes what is called the ‘ proiluction of the 
{chif-totpddat a sliorteiicil form of bodhichit- 
'otpdd(i). The guru solemnly declares, in presence 
of all the BuddliiLs and Bodhisattvas, that N. . , . 
las produced tlie tliouglit and taken the vow. 
Now tlie disciple is a beginner [ddilatrrnika)^ a 
:ieophyte, ‘a seed of Buddha,’ ‘ a young shoot of 
Bmldha’ {buddluthlfd, buddhdhkura). Of course 
the ‘production of thought’ iu question belongs 
to the domain of the adhimukticharyd (see above, 
p. 745 ’’), and is only an imitation or a reduction of 
the all-pure ‘production of tliought ’ which con- 
stitute:^ the so-callcd ‘ Joyoins stage.’ 

The scried of pious deeds {bhadracharyd— ‘auspi- 
:‘.ious practice’) just mentioned (from ‘adoration,’ 
to ‘ prayer,’ ydcJuind) forms not only ‘ the 
introduction to the path of the Bodhisattvas,’ the 
nif ranee into the Veliicle which leads to Buddlia- 
hood, but also a daily ritual {vidhi), the daily food 
of the spiritual lile, and, to exjuess it technically, 
(lie triple element (^mVeanf/Aa) f which must beset 
motion three times a day and three times a 
night t (I) confession of sins, with its preliminaries 
of adoration and worship, (2) nccjuiescence or 
rejoicing in good, and (3) prayer -with a view to 
securing the preaching of the La>v and delaying 
the entrance of tlie saints into nirvana. The 
application of merits {parindmand) and the vow 
ipranidhi) complete the ritual of W'orship (piifd- 
vidhi) which is called ‘supreme worshij)’ {anut- 
t(i?'(tpujd), and is termed quintuple, sextuple, or 
decii|»le, according to the elements into which it is 
broken uj). 

2 . Protection, g^rowth, and purification of the 
thought of Bodhi.—The disciple has undertaken 
the thought of Bodhi; he must not lose it, but he 
must purify and increase it by exercise. He must 
add tlie practice {charyd) to the vow {pranidhi). 
There is therefore a double duty wdiicli may be 
traced to a single jirinciple : (a) vigilance on the 
thought of Bodhi (budhichittdpramdda)^ and (6) 

“These formulas of Santideva {Hodhicharydvatdra) are well 
known. They recur in a more or less changed or abridged form 
in the Dharmai,ah(jraha (see p. 3, note), in the Svayambhu- 
pnraxui, p. 117_l. (with some alterations In a nionotiieistlc 
direction ; see Adibcddiia), In some Tantras, e.g. C/ia'p<^rmi> 
hdrosana, iv. 6, in Nepalese manuals and anthologies like the 
Atiikarmapradipa and the Kriydaajntichchaya (MS Pev. 110, 
fob 3r>; Foucher, Iconographie, ii. 8 ; see Boussin, Etudea ei 
Mnteriauz, 106 and 226 | and, on the Chinese authorities, 
Cliavannes, ‘ Les Inscriptions chlnoises de Bodh-OayA,’ IIIJR 
xxxvl. 1). 

In the t^ik^dBamuchchaya, p. 280 f., B&ntideva gives informa¬ 
tion about his authorities, the most important being the Bhadra- 
charya, ‘propitious practice,’ a work in Oath& dialect, which 
exists in tiie original, in Tibetan, and in Chinese (Nanjio, 1142 ; 
translated a.d. 746-771), then the Ak^ayamatisiUra (Nanjio, 74 ; 
trails. A.i). 260-316), the Batnamegha (a.d. 603), etc. It would 
be useful to trace in the literature of the Little Vehicle, at least 
tlie commentaries of Buddhagho^ on the 'taking of refuge’ 
{Sumafigalavil. p. 231 f.), the first allurements of the Bhadra- 
cliarya. Apart from the thought of becoming Buddha, we find 
there what forms the essence of our ritual, viz. the offering 
of oneself to the Buddhas (attaaanniyydtana). As regards 
confession of sins, Uie part it plays in ancient Buddhism is well 
known. In art. Karma will be found an account of the part it 
takes in the remission of sins, according to the doctrines of the 
Great Veliicle. 

f There are several works entitled Triskandhaka, * work on 
the three elements.’ One of them is devoted to the present 
subject (see Nanjio, 1090, trans. a.d. 690, Bodhickarydv. v. 98-99, 
^ikfdB. 290, 1; Takakusu, l-Taing, p. 76, noto). Another treats 
of morality, devotion, and wisdom (cf. Itivuttaka, § 69, Kands- 
Mdo, xxlii. 17). It is diflacult to Identify Mahdvyut. 66, 69. 
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continued wntclifnlnoss over mind tind l)odj) 

{saw/iraja)}}/((). 

(a) The Modhisuttva has bound himself by a formal promise i 
presence of the Huddhas and of all creatures. If he break 
this promise, ho will lose himself, or, if he is s-aved, It is solet 
throuffh the goodness of the Buddhas. Tossed about by th< 
power of sin and by the thought of Borlhl, drajjged downward: 
by the one, exalted by the other, he will require a long perioi 
before attaining to a Bodhisattva sta^e. Now is the time w-her 
he must make an effort, must avail himself of his birth os man 
privileged, as by a miracle, to hear the preaching of the Lax 
(which takes place in this world only at long intervals), endueri 
with faith (^raddhd) which makes him able to e.xercise himself ir 
well-doing, and possessed of a ‘day of health’ to enable him b 
avoid incurable disouses, i.e. sin. For the hells retain their prej 
a long time. If any one falls into them, as one continues t< 
sin there, it is a miracle if he ever escapes. It is necessary 
therefore, to fear hell to w age a desperate warfan 

with the passions, and to observe the rules (^ikf(t)ot morality. 

(b) But how can he keef) the rules, if he does not keep watcl 
over his fictile thought f Thought, like an elephant in rut, nms 
be hound to the post of the ]>aw by the memory of the Iaiw (sinrti. 
and constant and trareful vvalciiing (satn/o-ajanpa). And thi 
benefit of this mastery, of this taming of thought ‘ w'hich goei 
where it is w’ished, and stops when it is wished,’ is two-fold ; nol 
only will faulta against moralit 3 ’ he avoided, but power will be 
obtained to practise the perfect virtues, which are only thought, 
beginning with charity ; the desire to give outweighs everything, 
even wiien no gift is actually' possible, etc. 

Tlie (li.sciple, bein;' master of hi.s thouf^^ht, will 
be able to practise the perfect virtues {parnniitn), 
that is to say, the first six. Santideva does not 
concern himself with the virtues of pranu/Imiia, 
bala, and Jildna, whicli belong actively only to the 
Bodhisattvas of the superior stupes ; his examina¬ 
tion is restricted to generosity, morality, patience, 
energy, meditation, and knowledge. 

The means or resource (updi/akauMli/a) is nothing else than 
generosity, which aids tlie discijde to understand vacuity 
(jmtjild), and the understanding of vacuity which helps him in 
the practice of giving, and enables him to conquer his passions. 
When he knows that nothing exists, ho knows that sins are not 
sins. When he lias the ^ood of others in view, all sins are 
permissible (see lo4, 16), 

3 . Virtue of giving {dnna) or comnassion {kanind, 
krpd), or, if the term he preferred, of charity, is, 
aa wc have seen, the cardinal jirinciple in the 
career of the Bodliisattva. If any one aspires 
to Buddhahood, and not to arhat-ship, it i.s b< 3 - 
cause he thinks: ‘My neighbour sutlers his pain 
just as I sillier mine; why should I he anxious 
about myself, and not about him!’* The re.sult 
is that the ddna whose highest exfircasion is found 
in the ‘ production of the thought of Bodhi,’ 
althougli It is the humblest of virtues,t is never¬ 
theless the most important.t 

‘The merciful man may commit sin, when, by 
the eye of knowledge, he pcrceive.s some advantage 
therein for his neighbour.’ Not only ought rae<lita- 
tion and the pious deeds of a meditative kind to he 
abandoned in order to practise charity ; even the 
vow of chastity liinding on monks, it is said, was 
violated by a certain Ikxlhisattva in his compassion 
for a woman. Compa.ssion is therefore the great 
resource {updya) in the sense that, every con¬ 
sideration wliatever being laid aside, it save.s the 
Bodhi.sattva from all dangers, and atones for all 
the faults of which he may be guilty.§ It is al.so 
the supreme means {updya) of conciliating creatures 
(sangrahavastu), expressing itself in liberality, 
almsgiving, allahility, and obligingness, and shar¬ 
ing the joy and the sorrow of othersdl It is because 
he possesses this benevolence (moitri), because he 
• See Bodhichari/dv. vii. 90 f. 

t Because, in principle at least, it is tainted with error and 
passion. It presupposes the belief in the existence of the person 
who has pity, of the person to whom something is given, and, 
lastly, of aims (see above, p. 740^). It also includes emo¬ 
tion and desire. From another point of view, generositj' does 
not save a man from bell, as morality does, hut it ‘oualifies’ 
re-birth. A ‘ moral ’ miser will be re-bom as a man, nut as a 
man miserable Indeed ; a generous sinner w'ill be re-born as an 
animal, but as a noble animal, as an Infernal being, hut in a 
special and tolerable hell, etc. 

t Pity is the only virtue to which he must ap]>Iy himself. The 
others will follow of theniselves. See Aryadhanno-safigili, 
quoted ad Bodkicharydv. lx. 76. 

§ Seethe important texts cited in Sik^Mamuchchaya, 164, 8f. 
f Bee Kern, Mamial, p. 67, and above, p. 741“ and n. t. 


makes use of it to convert the creatures, that the 
Bodhisattva deserves to he called hy that name 
{Bodhisnttvabhumiy I. viii.). But whatever tlie 
virtue of generosity may he, it must not stand in 
the way of its aim, must not bo unreasonable or 
excessive {atitydga). It is especially after he has 
con(incre<l a stage that the Bodhisattva is able 
to be n.sefnl to creatures, and his charities must 
not form an obstacle to his .spiritual career, unless 
it be to help some Bodliisattva more capable of 
benefiting beings than he is himself. Moreover, 
tliere is a gradation among gifts : to give one’s flesh 
is good, but to give spiritual fooil, to preach the Law 
(dhannaddna), is certainly bet ter. It is not neces¬ 
sary to follow Sakyaiiiuiii’s example and allow 
one’s .self to be devoured by a tigress, wlien safety 
{abhayadana) can be otherwise won for men, and 
they may be ripened for Bodhi.* 

4 . Morality or virtue The essence of 

.^ila is self-preservation {dtmabhdvrtrak^d) for the 
sole purpose of benetiting creatures. Neither a 
preta nor one condemned to re-birth in hell can be 
of service to others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
make sure of good re births, in order to undertake 
the career of a Bodliisattva. For this purpose, 
morality mu.stbe practised. It is no less necessary 
to avoiil scandal. Kvery future Bmldlia, however 
great his sins, must be revered by men : if they 
lcs[dse him, as a fire covered with ashes, they run 
be risk of hell. By inquiring after the preachers 
»f file Law, by never forsaking ‘spiritual friends,’ 
ij” keeping constant watch over tlie state of soul 
mil boily, he suia’eeds in avoiding all liarinful 
ictions {anarthavivnrjuiin) and fruitless motion 
nifphalaspaitdami), and in preserving good deeds 
[piniyarttksd). 

'file Great Vehicle, however, distinguishes the 
k'irtue of abstention {nivftti'illn), whicli was the 
ihole -sila of ancient Buddhism, from po.sitive 
irtue (ftraiydti^) ; and it does not set apart the 
<dra7)iit(lSf which have no practii'al exi.stence the 
ne without the other. The following account, 
which is offered as a sj)ecimen (according to Bodhi- 
iattvabhdmi, I. ix.), ignoring a host of scholastic 
letails, will give an idea of moral theology, as the 
Yogacharas understood it. It will l>e noticed tliat 
the ‘perfect virtue.^* ’ are examined according 
j) the same subdivision. 

i. What Is morality or virtue (^dasmbbdm)? Not to violate 
he rule. It has (our eleriierita : (1) sham© (apatrdpya) with re¬ 
liant to others, (‘i) purity of intention and modesty (Art) with 
’egard to one's self, (3) reformation after transgression, and (41 
•egard for the Law {ddara), which keeps the I-aw ever present 
in the nund (xmffi). 

ii. Morality in general (sarvaiK/a) has two aspects : as regards 
househoMers (ijrhipakifagata) And vnonksi pravrajitapak^agata)^ 

It has three elements : (1) observance of the rules of life {prdti- 
molufasa^hvara), which apply to seven categories of persons, 
monks, nuns, catechumens {Hk^amaxta), novices {h'dinan^era), 
and the laity of both sexes; showing disregard for the pains ana 
pleasures of the world, like A kin^ undismayed by the loss of 
'lis kingdom (as a monk, the Bodhisattva does not Uvke delight 
iven in honours duly conferred on him ; he loves solitude even 
in the midst of the clergy, is severe towards his own faults, 
lenient towards others, etc.); (2) accumulation of salutary prin- 
upWn {knialadhannasaAgraha) vAth a, view to enlightenment, 
levotlon to study, reflexion and meditation, respect for the 
;eacher, ininl.stry to the sick, confession in presence of ths 
Buddhas, the Bodhi.sattvas and the brethren (sahadhdrmikaX 
patience, etc.(•3) moralit}'applied to the conquest and conse- 
[uently to the conversion of one’s neighbour ; association with 
leighbours in their good and useful undertakings, and in thsir 
.roubles and sicknesses, giving them right teaching, advice, 
>nd exhortation concerning worldly and supernatural things, 
ratitude and requital for help received, deliverance from fear, 
ooihing the pain that results from want of enjoyments, be- 
towing the necessaries of life on the destitute, gathering dis- 


* For some Interesting details see Bodhicharydv. v. 8JI-87. Ob 
le giving of flesh, cf. Mahdvagga^ vi. 28, andTakakusu, I-T»ing^ 
198. Tlie gift of the Bodliisattva is thus defined In Abhidhar- 
rnako^a: namyak sarnbodhyarthaih tarvamttvdrtharh oha, in 
pposition to the gift of gratitude, of hope, to the gift made with a 
iew to heaven, to reputation, to the ‘ ornament of thought,* etc. 
>n the legends of the charity of the Bodhisattva see ddlakamdld^ 
,. ami patsim. 
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dplea by generosity, etc., behaving according to the rules laid 
down (on drinking, etc.) when there is no trouble, compliance 
with the thoughts of men who need conversion (ckHidnumr- 
tana), having recourse when necessary to punishments, by 
niystical wonders giving them visions of hell, causing Vajra- 
pir,u or some other mighty YaK,^a to ajij^ear when some listener 
ventures to doubt his word, or showing portents, multiplying 
hvs personality, passing through walls, rocks, etc. 

Casuistry offers some (mrious details, logically deduced from 
the dcfiniiion of the Bodhisuttva. There are certain acts, 
wicked in themselves {prakrtiaavadua), which, committed 
with good intention by a Bodhlsattva ‘skilled in the means,* 
not only are not culpable, hut are even highly meritorious. 
When he sees a robber given to murder, and not shrinking 
even from the murder of Sravakas or Bodhisattvas, the saint 
will kill him, thinking at the same time : ‘ It matters little if I 
am condemned to hell, but may this sinner avoid hell.' (In the 
same way, wicked kings may be dethroned ; those who take 
the property of the Buddhist church or violate stupas may be 
deprived of the fruit of their robberies, lest in their pride of 
possession they Increase their sin still more. Directors also 
(vati/upftynkara, nrntnika) who waste the property of the 
Order nuist be set aside.] For the same reason unchastity is 
permissible when due to compassion, in order to prevent a 
woman conceiving hatred—but not in tbe case of a married 
woman ; nor does this rule applj’ to monks. Similar excep¬ 
tions are allowed on all the other commandments of morality.* 

iii. Difficult virtue (diihkara) is practised (1) when a man 
leaves higl» estate, sovereignty, or pleasures, to take the vows 
of a Bo<ihisattva ; (2) when he is in poverty and distress, and 
yet takes them ; and (3) when he practises such a high degree 
of watchfulness and c-aro that he hardly ever commits even 
a small sin. 

iv. All-round virtue (sarvatnmuklia). From this point of 
view morality is qnadru)>le : (1) accjuired (samatta), in so far as 
the vows taken are of three kinds (ii. 1-3); (2) natural (pmArrfi*), 
in virtue of which the Bodhisattva, by the very excellence of 
his character, act4i purely in thought, word, and deed; f3) 
practised ; the virtue practised in former births endows him 
with the power to resist evil and to love good ; (4) associated 
with the ex(>edient8, i.e. with the four ‘ elements of i)oou 
larity.’ 

v. Virtue of a good man (satjmru^ao ): (1) he is virtuous, (2) 
he inspires others with virtue, (3) he praises virtue, (4) he shows 
Bymi)athy for those like-minded, (5) when he falls into sin he 
makes due restitution. 

vi. Omni-form virtue {sarvakdra) is of thirteen cla.sses, 
divided into two groups of six and seven respectively : (1) 
turned towards enlightenment, (2) clear through assuming all 
tlie precepts, (3) jilaced in sinless joy because free from the 
two extremes of luxurv and asceticism, (1) i>eri>etual, (f)) fin 
(fi) possessed of virtue’^s ornament and itself tlio ornament of 
virtue; and (1) negative virtue (uivettio) in abstaining from 
murder, etc,., (2) positive (pravft(x), by the accumulation of 
merits with a compassionate aim, (3) watchfulness in guarding 
both the negative and the positive, (i) ‘ ripening ’ the marks of 
a Great Man (i.e. of a Buddha), (5) reflexion (adhichitta), (0) 
fortunate re-births, (7) the welfare of otliera. 

vii. Abstaining from all action hurtful to others, having 
regard to the principle, ‘ Do not to others what you would not 
have others do to you ’ (viyhatdrthika^ln). 

viii. Virtue as pleasatit in this world as in the next. It 
includes four kinds of pure actions : (1) forbidding to men what 
ought to be forf)idden them, (2) allowing what ought to be 
allowed, (3) gaining the sympathy of others, and (4) reproving 
them — the virtue of morality associated with generosity, 
patience, energy, contemplation, and knowledge. 

lx. Purified virtue is ten-fold ; It is especially ‘well-taken,’ for 
the monastic vow is taken in order to olitaiii the Bodhi and not 
to secure sustenance; it is attentive, surrounded by good 
aspirations (for there is no question of meriting heaven), 
orthodox (conforming to Buddhist niles), free from exaggera 
tion, looseness, or a.sceticism, and leads to nirvslf.ia. It confers 
various blessings: grace and acceptance by the Buddhas (/^i 
dhaiii sainanvdhriyaie), death in serene joy, re-birth among 
Bodhisattvas equal or superior in merit, still more perfect 
morality in the future, etc. 

5 . Patience {k.'idnti). — Patience is three-fold 
endurance of suirerinK {(hihkhcidhivdsanak^dnti)^ 
of iniuries ( unrdpakdramariiana^)^ of insight into 
the law (dkarmanidhydna^ ; cf. Majjh. ii. 175). 
This last heading ( = samyaksantlrnjia^y 

Bodhl^nitvabhniniy I. vi.) is divided in the books 
of the Great Veliicleinto tliroe stages : ghosanugd 
dnulomikly anutpattikndharmdk^'d?iti. 

The PaU Abhidharrna ( Vibhndga, 325 and .S‘.»8) shows (1) tha 
jtidnfit Is equivalent to dHthi (detopia), ruchi (‘pleasant ad¬ 
hesion’), mufi: (‘understanding •); (2) that dharmantdhyana. 
ksdnti is the same as [satya] anulomikaki^dnti, that is, regarding 
aH things as fragile, grievous, and insubstantial, in conformity 
with the four noble truths; and (3) that this kfdntx is pro- 


* See art. MaiiIyIka on the Prdtimokifa of the Bodhisattvas 
which is entirely devoted to these regulations 
t It would be going beyond the limits of this article to 
the various k^Antis in the path of the srotadpannas, and of th. 
kfdntit regarded as high sUtes of abstraction belonging to 
• worldly ’ (laukika) meditation. 


luced either by teaching (which corresponds to the (jbosd- 
lugd tfrtuf/), or by reflexion (which is, properly speaking, the 
mulnmiki k^duti ot the Skr. texts). There remains the 'Oiitf- 
lattikadharmaksdnti,* of which no trace is to be found in the 
*ali Abkidharuui, and which consists in supporting the view 
hat ‘things are not produced,’ that they not only have no 
iibstantial reality, but that even their production by causes is 
miy an illusion, t 

The name of patience applied to ‘ insight into the law ’ is 
iistifled from a double point of view*: (1) resistance and resig- 
latiori of mind are necessary to the acc»'ptance of the doctrine 
if the non-existence of things : those who do not ‘ ujihold the 
>rofoiind teaching’ (gambhiradhainnaksanti) are numerous: 

2) this estimate of the reality of things is an;essential element of 
aj;ieMoe in the ordinary sense. 

S&ntideva, however, pays little heed to scholastic distinctions, 
le summarizes, in an eloquent but hardly systematic account, 
,he reasons that justify patience from the philo 80 ()hical point of 
iew, and make it an essential element of the spiritual life. 

rm|)atience or anger i.s the greatest of sins, 
jspecially for a Bodliisattva, who, by delinition, 
s a ‘ being of goodness.’ Tt destroys all merits. 
Even during the earthly life it {•an.'ses great un- 
liappiness. Anger must be destroyed, and the dis¬ 
content, born of de.sire or of dislike, that nouri.'^lies 
t. What is the use of discontent ? 

Suttering is tbe comnion lot of men ; there is 
iilenty of occasion to get accustomed to it, and it 
OSes, by custom, all its bitterness; it is very 
ffseful, as it arouses jiious fear of sin, pity for 
.sufferers, love for Huddhas who deliver from it, 
i>gu.st for existence, both perishable and penible. 

Anger, again, is not aroused by (ihysical suffering, 
berau.se we know that it is causocf by the trouble 
A till* bodily huiiiours (cf. the medical theory of the 
Jieeks). It is ?ilso foolish to be angry with men 
who injuTo u.s, for (1) they are acting merely under 
the influence of cau.ses, and (2) in the first rank of 
these causes are the w icked deeds of our previous 
existences. ‘ enemy takes a stick to beat me, 
and I have assumed this body, liable to be wounded, 
and destined to be beaten. Far from being angry 
with my enemy, I ou<dit to consider liim almost as 
beneficial as the Ihiddhas, for he affords me the 
op[)ortunity of practising patience, and forgiveness 
of wrongs, which blots out rny sins. Am I to 

ake this principle of salvation the cause of my 
condemnation ? Let us rather pity our enemies 
who ruin themselves by their anger, and let us 
think of means of saving them in spite of them 
selves, as the Buddhas do. As for anger pro¬ 
voked by .slander, loss of property, etc., it is 
particularly absurd ; so also is anger against tbe 
enemies of our religion, iconoclasts,’ etc.^ 

Envy requires special attention, for the envious 
man makes use of clever artifices to throw a veil 
of honesty over his selfish feelings. We must also 
get rid 01 the gross illusion that inspires the words, 

‘ My enemy is an obstacle to iny good works.’ Is 
there a more meritorious work than patience? 
What does it matter if my enemy tries to injure 
me? He is none the less my benefactor. How 
can we have our sins pardoned by the Buddhas, 
how can w'e please the Buddhas, except by loving 
the creatures, and by doing good to our most t;ruel 
enemies? So long as creatures are suffering there 
is no joy for the compassionate Buddhas. They 
identify theni.selves with creatures. It is the Bud¬ 
dhas themselves who appear to us in human form. 

6 . Energy {mrya ),—The virtue of energy or 
‘effort for good ’ {kv^alotsdha) is necessary for the 
acquirement of merit and knowledge. Its eneinies 
are (1) weakness (or incapacity of body or thought), 
(‘2) attachment to the plea.sures of this world, and 
(3) discouragement (or want of resolution) and its 
result, self-contempt. 

To con<iuer these enemies it is necessary (1) to meditate 
on the dangers to which we are exposed. * I am in the 


* See p. 744», n. It, and p. 747^. 
t See artt. Madhtamik as and MaiiAyAna. 
j Cf. cle Groot, CW/’ dn Mahdydna, p. 109, which commondi 
men to defeiul with arms the Buddhas, the Church, and the 
State; and preceding folnnin. 
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power of the passions, like a fish in the hands of the fisher¬ 
man for I am in the net of re births, threatened by death 
and by the ^ruardians of the hells. Thou hast boarded this 
vessel whic h is the human state; cross the river of suffering; 
thou fool, this is no time to sleep; when and at what cost 
wilt thou find (his vessel again (2) To despise pleasures, 
which come to fruition in suffering, and to tgste the excellent 
Jov of good works, (a) To remember what Sakynmuni said 
‘These su|)reme Huddlias, SAkyamuni, Dipahkara, etc., were 
insects, flies, and little worms; it was by e.\erting theiuselvei 
that they acquired the illumination of a Buddha, sodillioult U 
obtain.' ‘Now I have already gained the human estate; the 
most difficult part is accomplished ! Tlie task of the Bodhi 
sattvas is distressful, but the hells are far more distressful. 
After all, however, is it really distressful? The Buddha is 
a clever phisicdan ; by degrees he accustoms us to making 
the greatest sacrifices wiili ease, and besides “the future 
Buddha is free from all bodily pain, for he has cast sin aside, 
and he is free from sorrow, for he realizes the truth of the 
nothingness of the ego.” * By his good works the Bodhisattva 
tastes ever-increasing joys, superior to those of Uie Buddha 
entering nirvaya. lie arrives at nirvAya more quickly thai: 
the future arhats (irdvakas).' i 

To increase his ‘energy’ (virpavardhaiia) the Bodhisattva 
manmnvres his ‘ armies,’ which are : 

(1) Do.sire (c/ihanda or hibhachhanda), the root of all merit 
‘What a Hiihlime task I have undertaken in the destruction ol 
all my vices, all the vices of the world, and the endowment ol 
myself and my neighbour with every )^ood quality ! . . . Those 
whose works ate all good are re-born in the l’aradi.se of AmitA- 
bha.’ (2) Pride (imina), (a) the pride of work, ‘ it Is ui>on me 
that all difficult and mean works devolve ; let every creature 
cast his burden of work upon me’; (b) pride agaittst the pas¬ 
sions; ' Son of the Lion of Conquerors, shall I be the slave of Uie 
passions (upalcleM)’f The most humiliating and most exacting 
of the jiassions is pride ’; (c) pride of power or endurance ; 

the Bodhisattva is itiaoccssihle to the passions {8afikUia).\ (:i) 
Joy (rati), by virtue of whieffi, when he has finished one task, 
he plunges Into another, like the elephant, under the mid¬ 
day sun, into the lake. ‘ He whose happiness is in action 
itself’ seek.s in action nothing hut action. (4) Abandonment 
(Tnuhti): he must measure hts |.)Ower8 before undertaking a 
task, and sto|» when his powers fail. (5) Fxclusive application 
(Idt/xirya), especially in all that concerns the means of avoiding 
the blows of those clover adversaries, the pas.sions. It is a 
duel, in which the Bodhisattva is armed with the memory of 
the law of Buddha. It ho happens to get wounded (for ivhat 
fight is without wounds?) he grieves, and reflects : ‘ What shall 
1 do to prevent this occurring again?' (fi) Self-mastery 
(dtmavidheyatd) ‘Never does he forget the Buddha's sermon 
on attention (apramdda). He keeps his mind and his body 
alert and easily managed, so that he may be ready at any time 
and for any thing even before it is necessary to begin. As the 
seed of the cotton-jilant olnsys the wind, coming and going 
under its impulse, so, in body and thought, the Bodhisattva 
directs hiin.self according to his will. It is thus tliat magical 
powers are obtained, and all happiness.’ 


7 . Contemplation (saiiiddhi) or meditation (dhy- 
ana ),—Contemplation or concentration of thoui'ht, 
which, as we shall see, is indispen.sahle to merit 
and knowledge, pre.sup))oses tlic simultaneous 
action of two factors : isolation of the body (kdya- 
viveka), i,e. life in retirement; § and i.solation of 
thought (chittaviveka), i.e. indifVerence to all 
worldly desires. 

These are theories very favourable to literary developipent, 
and have always prevailed widely among Buddhists. Santi- 
deva deserves great praise for treating them with much 
eloiiuence, and especially for l)eing satisfied with sixteen verses 
to describe the dangers and penalties of a worldly life‘in the 
midst of fools,’ten verses to exalt the life in the forest ‘ with 
the trees which are good naturally, and who.se sympathies are 
easily gained’; but be requires thirty-eight to deter us from 
love, the source of so much shame and sin, which can be 
explained only by an aberration of mind, a sickly passion for 
impurity. 

All the meditations here recommended to the Bodhisattva are 
merely the putting into action of the meditations on impurity 


* Properly speaking, the saint is free from suffering only 
when he has attained the ‘ suppression of all attachment' 
(vitardyatva). The consequences of sin make themselves felt 
in two ways : (1) grief (vipdkaphnla), which produces increase 
of compas.sion for others ; (2) tendency to sin (ni^i/ajidapkala), 
which is destroyed by patience (see Madhi/amakdvatdra, 29, 10 
and 60, 1). 

t See MahAva.na. 

f Pride, majia, inanand, manyand, abhimdna (to believe 
wrongly that one is destined to Buddhahood, to rely on ascetic 
practices and despise others) is a capital sin, worse than murder, 
etc. Mira endeavours by all means to produce such delusion 
In the ‘beginning’ Bodhisattva (achiraydyiasamprasthita). 

§ Tt must he borne in mind that the ‘ isolation of the body' is 
not the true ‘ isolation ’; that solitary life involves many spiritual 
dangers, namely, pride, absence of ‘spiritual friends’ (kalydna- 
mitray, that living in the village is more lit for the charitable 
Bodhisattva tlian the forest, the natural abode of the Pratyeka- 
buddha(Afta3dha8rikd, p. 391, 11). 


(ahihhabhdvand, kdyasmrtyupasthdna), on cemeteries, etc., 
which belong to the Little Vehicle. But the Great Vehicle 
adds a note which is peculiar to it: 'What painful efforts 
have been needed from the beginning of time for this liody, 
ordained to an inevitable re-death, so mean in comparison 
with the spiritual l)ody of the Botlhisattvas, and doomed to 
tortures in hell! Not'the millionth part of these efforts and 
sufferings are necessary to attain Buddhahoo<i. The suffering* * * § 
of those who are subject to desire are immea8ural)le and 
barren.’ 

Tlie mind is therefore absorbed in contemplation, 
beinj" detached (vivikta). It is able to penetrate 
the itleas to which it is about to be ajiplied, and 
to be deeply penetrated by them. This i.s, properly 
speaking, dhydna (‘meditation,’ ‘ecstasy’). The 
liiiddbists have con.structed a very large number 
of sy.stems of meditation, which all aim at leading 
to tne po.sse.^sion of kiiowleilge or wisdom (prnjnd). 
None of them is foreign to the rule of the JJodlii- 
sattvas. By ‘ perfection of contemj)lation ’ may 
he meant ( 1 ) practice of the dhyanas and the 
sauunmttis of ancient Buddhism; (2) study of 
the tour truths, ami of the two truths (relative 
and absolute); this is tlie theory of Chandrakirti 
in the Madhyamakdvntdra ; (3) meditation on 
impurity in order to destroy the vice of pa.ssion, 
on kindness to destroy hatred, on dependent 
origination to destroy error, or, further, on four 
‘subjects of mindfurrellexion’ (sniTtyuvasthana), 
or, in general, on all the doctrines of the prajtid^ 
that Is (o say, Avhicli relate to the true nature of 
things. * 

In the Bodhicharydmtdra Santideva adopts the 
very original plan of subordinating the virtue 
of meditation to the active virtues of charity, 
humility, and patience. On this subject, usually 
so dry and wearisome to Europeans, he displays 
all the heat ami emotion appropriate to a homily. 
There wa.s, however, no better way of introduction 
'nto the. Vehicle of the Bodhisattvas. Although 
neditation on the nothingness of the ego, etc., 
seems to re.sult, and in the Little Vehicle really 
does result, in apathy and nirvana, by destroying 
the activity of the mind bent on the objects of 
knowledge (jilevavarnna), Silntideva maintains 
that it begins by putting itself at the di.soosal 
of the active virtues which destroy passion [fclM- 
varana). The nothingness of the ego does not 
warrant us in remaining inactive ; we find in it 
a reason for sacrificing our.selves for our neiglihour. 
And soon, by a just compensation, this practice of 
abnegation, destructive of attachment and hatred 
(rdga, dve^a), results, much more surely than 
selfish meditation pursued for its own sake, in 
purging the mind of error (moha); tliat is to say, 
since every idea, as sucli, is erroneou.s, abnegation 
‘purifies’ the mind by emptying it (moha—jileyd- 
varana, hidd/ui — hinya). 

6 antideva’s plan is so ' orthodox,’ and at the same time, so 
far as can be judged, so original, that It will be well to give a 
detailed analysis of this part of his book, in which there Is 
uch to be commended. 

The di.sciple must practise (1) the pardtmasamatd, the 
equality of self and neighbour; (2) the pardtinaparivartana, 
the substitution of neighbour for self. Each includes a clear 
insight into the real nature of things, and, if the energy (virya) 
is strong enough to ensure their perfect practice, they include, 
in addition, all the merits of a no<lhisattva. 

(1) PardtrnoMamatd, making no difference between self and 
neighbour, is the essence of the obligations of a future Buddha 
{hodhisallvasaihvara). (a) As the body is composed of different 
parts united togetlier so that the hand takes care to protect 
the foot, in the same way, in this manifold world of living 
beings, Joy and sorrow are common to all. What joy means for 
me. It means the same for others. It is the same with suffering. 

I must do for others what I do for myself. 1 must destroy my 
neiglibour’s sorrow, just because it Is sorrow like my own. 

* must serve my neighbour, because he is a living being as 
am. (6) If any one should object, ‘My neighbour’s sorrow 
is his sorrow, not mine,' the reply is, ‘ What you call your 
sorrow is such onl^y by an illusion ; there is no permanent ego 
^n 3 'ou, but a series of intellectual phenomena (which serlM 
loes not exist in itself, any more than a row of ants), or an 
aggregate of phenomena with no individual unit. There Is 

* See 6intideva, Sikfdsamuckchaya, xii-xlv 
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therefore no existing being to whom we can attribute sorrow, of 
whom we can say “ his sorrow,” or who can say “ my sorrow.” ’ 
^iiy then contend with suffering, if there is no sufferer? 
Because all the schools agree oti this point. If it is neces¬ 
sary to contend with it, contend with it, whatever its nature; 
if It is not necessary, do not make distinction, and occupy 
yourself exclusively virith your own. (c) But why undertake 
the painful duty of a future Buddha? This duty is not painful, 
but if it were, yet, should the suffering of one individual put 
an end to the suffering of several, it is a duty to undertake. 
It is for this reason that the future Buddhas, whose spirits are 
fortified in the ‘equivalence of the self and the neighbour,’ and 
for whom personal joy is nothing but sadness when their 
neighbours are suffering, plunge into the Avichi hell to take the 
place of tiie condemned there. The deliverance of creatures 
causes the river of their thoughts to overflow into an ocean 
of joy. Their cup of happiness is full. Nirvdya, In com¬ 
parison with this, is insipid. If, therefore, you do good 
to your neighbour, do not boast about it, or admire your¬ 
self, or expect a reward; you are only doing what is (juite 
natural. 

(2) Pardtmaparivartana.—It is owing to the Influence of 
false judgments, repeated during the course of existences, that 
we attach the illusory notion of self to this in oduct of hetero¬ 
geneous elements called the bodj'. Why not rather consider 
our neighbour as our ‘ self,’ and, as far as the body is concerned, 
regard it as foreign to ourselves? It is really very simple. 
The disciple treats his neighbour as people of the world treat 
their ‘ self ’; he treats his "self’ as they are accustomed to treat 
their neighbours, ^antideva develops this argument with real 
eloquence and sincere humility. lie says; ‘ I shall regard 
myself as a stranger, and I shall find iny real self first among 
the most humble. Then I shall practise pride, for the sake of 
others, and I shall envy without shortcoming or hesitation. 
How honoured, I shall say, is this self, and I am not; he is rich, 
raised, happy ; I am poor, despised, unhappy ; it is evidently 
ecause he is great in this work!, and I am small, destitute of 
good qualities. But have I really no good qualities? If I have 
not, should not he toil to cure me of my vices? If he is unable 
to cure me, why does he despise me? Because of his excellent 
virtues? What matters it to me if he is holy only (or his own 
sake? Has he compassion only for the unfortunates who are 
about to be overcome by evil destinits? And yet, in the pri<le 
of his virtues, he claims to excel among the saints.’ In this 
way the Bodliisattva energetically voii^es the complaints of the 
sinful and wretched |X)or whom a monk Is only too apt to 
despise; and, while excusing his neighbour, he eagerly seeks 
every occ.asion to humble himself. Thus our only enemy is 
our selfish ‘ego’; 'Renounce, 0 my thought, the foolish hope 
that I have still a sptM'ial interest in you. 1 have given you 
to my neighbour, thinking nothing of your sufferings. For if 
1 were so foolish as not to give you over to the creatures, there 
is nr) douht that you would deliver nm to the demons, the 
guardians of hell. How ofte.n, indeed, have you not handed 
me over to those wret<*hes, and for what long tortures! 
I remember your long enmity, and I crush you, O self, the 
slave of your own Interests. If I really love myself, I must not 
love myself. If I wish to preserve myself, I must not preserve 
myself.’ * 

8. Knowledge, or wisdom, as it is usually called 
})y Europeans {prajndndramitd),f is the supreme 
virtue. It is the upplication of the mind to the 
knowledge of the truth, to tlie knowledf^e of what 
is (tattva). By a direct effort it destroys false 
views concerning self and nature, and its complete 
pos.ses8ion is identical with nirvana. Only 13ud- 
dhas pos.ses8 it at the state of fruit {plutUtbhxdd); 
Bodhisattvas cultivate its germ [hetuhhutd prajiid, 
hljabhutd). As the prajnd of the Mahjiyft.na is 
stronj^ly contrasted with the prajiid of the Little 
Vehiede, and as, on tlie other hand, it is differently 
understood by the two great Mahfiyanist .schools, 
it will be more eonveniently examined in detail 
in artt. Dependent Origination, Maiiayana, 

* The pardtinasamatd and the pardtmaparivartana, which 
are practically no more than a translation of the doctrines of 
the prajfld, purify, according to the author referred to, the 
virtue of energy. They also purify generosity, morality, and 
patience. 

t The definitions of the word j^ajUdpdramitil appear con¬ 
tradictory. The prajhd, being in a general way the exact 
knowledge of all things (sarvadharrnefu yathdyadvyavast.ha- 
najndnc^, is called prnjndpdramitd in so far as it bears on the 
real nature (paramdriha(jrahanapravrtta), a.nd jndnapdramitd 
in so far as it comprehends the world of appearances in its 
relative truth (saihi^tujrahav^). (See Bodhrsattvahhumi, iii. 
iv.). (The Bodhisattvas acquire first lokottara jfidna, i.e. 
praffld (which assures them of final nirvaya), then laukika 
mdna, i.e. jfidna (which endows them with all the privileges of 
a Buddha in order to help feIlow-l>oing8); see Sutralahkdra, 
xiv. 42.] But our authors do not feel satisfied with this defini¬ 
tion, and we find, inter alia, the following commentary : prajhd 
is (1) Buddhist philosophy (adAj/dfjnautdi/d), f2) dialectics(A«(tt- 
vidyd), (8) medical art, (4) grommar, (6) technical arU (Mpa- 
karma,'). (See Bodhisattvabnumi, i. xiv.) 
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Madhyamikas, VuSfSNAvSDiNS. For Bodhisattva 
in IVili literature, see Jataka. 

Litkuatur*.—T he literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. L. DE LA VALL6E POUSSIN. 

BODOS.—I. Name and language.—Tlie generic 
term ‘Bodo’ is now, for convenience, ap()Tied to 
all peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burman group of 
languajjes. Ethnologically, the true Bodo race 
exi.sts, in a more or less pure state, all over Assam 
proper (the Brahmaputra Valley), in Koch Bih&r 
and Northern Bengal, and in the valley of the Surma 
river, now part of Eastern Bengal. It is probable 
that the low serni-Hinduized caste of Chandals or 
Nama.sildra 8 (now recognized as Hindus) are in 
fact of Bodo origin ; hut this cannot he settled till 
further ethnographical inquiries have been made. 
In the plains tlie Bodos have become largely Hin- 
duized, and have intermarried freely with A horns 
iq.v.) and othm ra» cs. But even in the plains, 
and mingled vcfta Hi»idiiized neighbours, there are 
large commnn'i-dej* ef Bodo (leople, still s[)eaking 
their Tiheto-V»i.nnun language and preserving the 
simjde animistv* .mi)erstitions of their race. Those 
of them who live am-ng the Bengalis of NortiiBengal 
are by them styl.ui ‘ Mech ’ or ‘Mlecclia,’ that is, 
‘Welsh’ or ' bai hr.rian.’ But the name has long 
lost its contemptuous signification, and is placidly 
accepted by the peonle themselves as their tribal 
title. Their Muugolian type of feature and dark- 
blue clothes, not less than their language and 
religion, mark them off from their white-clad 
Hindu neighbours. Adjoining them are the Koch, 
now mostly Hinduized, and justly proud that, in 
the i)erson of H.H. the Maharaja of Koch BihSr, 
they are ruled over by a dynasty which once 
conquered nearly the whole of the ancient king¬ 
dom of Pragjyoti^pur (see Assam). Beyond the 
Koch tribe, eastwards, come the true Bodos or 
‘plains Kacharis’ (as the English call them), who 
dwell in the terai, or submontane tract, under the 
hills of Bhutan, known as the Kachllri Dwars or 
naases. It was from these people that B. H. 
Hodgson took the title of Bodo, for they call 
themselves Boro-ni-Hsft, ‘sons of Boro,** or ‘sons 
of the Man.’ (It should he noticed that most of 
the aboriginal tribes of the N.E. frontier of India 
have no specitio name for them-selv’es. They are 
‘men.* Other races are Bengali-men, English¬ 
men, China-men, etc.) There are about 300,000 
of these i)eople still unahsorbed by Hinduism. 
Mixed with the true Bodos on the borders of 
A.ssam and Bengal are some 30,000 Rahhas, 
sp(*aking a similar language, but holding them- 
.selves superior, apparently owing to a .somewhat 
larger infusion of Western blood. These are a 
finer and stronger race, and at one time supplied 
recruits to the regiments formerly raised in Assam, 
fn tlie central mountainous mass of Assam, 
between the Nagfts on the East and the Khasis on 
tlie West, are about 16,000 people speaking a form 
of the Bodo language. This branch call them¬ 
selves Di-uia-sa.f They are now totally separated 
from the lowland Bodos ; and Endle, the recognized 
authority, says that their speech now differs from 
that of the Boro-nl-fisa as widely as Italian differs 
from S}>anish. This branch of the family once 
founded a powerful kingdom, first at Dimapur in 
the Brahmaputra Valley, and, when driven tlience 

* The o In Bop is short, soinethiiijf like that in English 
‘hot,’or rather like that in ‘dojf.’ The central f is someumes 
pronounced (J. 

t The ancient appellation of the hills inhabited by the Dim&aA 
In Sanskrit authors is Ui4imbd\ and It is probable that Dimd 
is the name of the former capital Diin&-pur and In is 

derived from (Hi)(jimbil. ‘ Kachilr ’ is properly the name of this 
hilly regfion. The portion of the valley of the Sunn& now called 
Kuchar did not form part of the dominions of the Kach&rl Rija 
till the 17th cont, when it was acquired by him as the dowry 
of a Tippera princess whom he mamed.—0. J. Lyall. 
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by the invading''Afionis (see Assam), at Maiban^^ in 
the centre of tlie Hills, and afterwards at Khaspur 
in wliat is now the British District of Kaehar.* 

Tn the district of Nowgong and the adjoining 
hiils are some 3000 Hoiais wluise name is probably 
derive(i from the Bodo word (i.e. ‘ earth- 

higli,’ ‘mountain’), and means ‘hill-folk.’ 'I'hey 
are very similar to their neighbours the I^alan«^s, 
about 40,000 in number, on the southern slope of the 
Garo hills ; and in the adjacent parts of the plains 
district of Mymensingh are about 8000 Haijongs— 
another name evidently derived from the word 
Ha-io. Finally, there are two great isolated liigh- 
lan(l groups of Bodo people in the hills respectively 
called after them—those known to us as the Gft.ros 
and Ti[)peras. The former now constitute the 
British District known as the GAro Hills, while the 
Tipneras are inliabitants of a semi-independent 
mediatized State ruled over by a Hinduized 
dynasty which intermarries with the royal family 
oi the similar State of Manipur, whicli lies be¬ 
tween Fastern Bengal and Upper Burma. The 
Garos are 150,000 and the Tipperas about 105,000 
in number. In Upper Assam are a few commu¬ 
nities, small in numbers, such as the Chutiyas, 
Monins, etc., wlio.se .speecli, so far as they have 
not adopted Hinduism and Assame.se, is of the 
Bodo type, that is, an agglutinative language 
which has learned inllexion from contact with 
the Indo-European Assamese. The verb is still 
modilied by agglutinated infixes, but in other re¬ 
spects the language resembles Western languages 
in having acquired ov’en .such linguistic luxuries 
as adverbs, relative clauses, and a (rarely used) 
passive voice. 

2 . Origins.—Of all these peoples and their origins 
there is no written record. They totally lack the 
historical instinct .so characteristic of their Ahom 
conquerors. Their physical aspect ren<lers it 
likely that they came from bc‘yond the mountain.s 
to the N.E. of the As.sam Valley. The Morans, 
the most ea.sterly branch of the race, and perhap.s 
the latest settlers in A.ssam, have indeed a tradition 
that they came from Maingkaing in the Hiikong 
Valley on the upper reaches of the Chindwin river. 

The story jfoes that there once dwelt there three brothers 
named Mo\i.\njr, Moran, and Moyran. Moyl.ing, the oldest, 
remained in I'pper ihirinu; Moyran, the youiij^est, mijfraleti 
into Nepal, and was there lost; whilst Moran, the second 
brother, is said to have crossed the Patkai pass, the route of 
many suliseipient inv.asiona, and to have settled on the Tiphuk 
or Uiphuk river, where he became the ancestor of the tribe 
which bears his name. 

Linguistic an<l ethnograjdiical inquiries may some 
day trace some connexion between the Bodo- 
Kpeaking peoples and one or other of the race.s in 
U}>per Burma, but the link is still missing. It is 
certain, liowevcr, that some 2000 years ago or more, 
Bodo peoples must have covered the whole of the 
Assam Valley, the greater part of Northern Bengal, 
and the Surma Valley. The most significant sign 
of their j)resence in this area is the Bodo ele- 
n\ent in the names of the rivers, such as Dikho, 
Dijdilu, Dij)ru, Dibong, etc., also traceable in such 
names as the Tista, or Dista, near Darjiling, the 
Tiphuk in Upper A.ssam, and the Tipai, or Dipai, 
in Kiichar. (The word c/i or clui in Ihxio means 
‘ water’ or ‘river.’) Tliose of them who settled in 
the rich, soft, malarious plains underwent the 
clegeneration whicli secius to have been the fate of 
all settlers in Eastern India, and were conquered 
by successive invasions from East and West. 
Those who took refuge in the mountains, such as 
the Uim.'isa, (jaros, and Ti])per{i.s, became a 
scattered and half-.savage race. rhe Garos alone, 
80 far as we know at present, adopted or carried 
with them the practices, common among the 
• 'rhe name Kaohari now generally given tx> the Bodoe and 
Dimasa by Hindus is derived from this kingdom of Kaehar (see 
previous footnote). 


Nagas, of internecine warfare and head-hunting. 
Under British rule, however (within the last forty 
years, that is), they have settled down to agriculture 
and commerce; and, owing to the ettorts of 
American Baptist missionaries, a great part of the 
Garo tribe is already converted to Chiistianity. 

3 . Religion.—There is but little that can be said 
of the religious ideas of the Bodos as a whole, 
except that the^" are of the animistic type. All 
the branches of the Bodo family follow a religion 
of fear, and are haunted by many gods or spirits, 
who have to be propitiated by oflering.s of food, 
etc. Within historical times the Cliutiyas of 
Upper A8.sam were wont to oM’er human sacrilices 
at their famous copper-roofed temple at Sadiya ; 
hut this habit rnaj^ have b^en due to imitation of 
the .sacrificial habits of Saktist Hindus. The 
majority of the Bodos of the plains are .singularly 
mild and inollensive people; and though they are 
much given to making onerings of fowls and goats 
to various deities, especially, it is significant to 
note, on tlie occa.sion of harvest and other festivals, 
the.se are apparently excii.ses for feasting and 
merrymaking, occasions on which there is much 
consumption of boiled pork and rice-beer. Tliere 
are indications of a now decaying belief in totems, 
and among the Bodos of Northern A.s.sam there 
are .septs, for instance, calling thcm.selve.s Mosa- 
ariii, ‘ .son.s of the tiger,’ who go into mourning for 
a whole day, fasting the while, if a tiger lm[>pens 
to be killed in their vicinity. So also there are 
tlio.se who belong to the clan of the sacred cactus, 
the Siju (the Euphorbia)^ and are proud to call 
themselves Siju-nrai. And there are many others. 
There seems to be no belief in a supreme deity or 
creator. Among the Western Bodos, gods are 
freely borrowed from the Hindu pantheon, one of 
the most popular of tlie.se being Kuvdra, the god 
of wealth. The plains Bodos are a simple, agricul¬ 
tural, and far from avaricious race, and the extent 
to which Kuvgra figures in their folk-tales and 
legends is certainly curious. 

Tlie rnatriju’cliate is unknown, and the father is 
an extremely good-natured and easy-^^oing head of 
a contented and simple family. 7iie tribes are 
mostly eridogamoiis, it the ex[)ression can be used 
of people who marry very much as Euroi>ean 
pea.sants do. There is no child-marriage, and pre¬ 
nuptial chastity i.s the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion. There are signs to show that marriage by 
capture was once the rule ; but nowaday.s marriages 
are the result of an elopement, followed by the 
payment of a line to the girl’s relativ^es, or of a 
definite arrangement between the parents of the 
3 'oung people, which results in a present offered to 
the liride’s parents, or else a term of .service on the 
bridegroom s part in his father-in-law’s house. 

Bulining rivers and water-courses are held in 
high respect and honour ; and the dead are either 
buried or cremated (if their relatives can afford the 
necessary fuel) near streams. A woman i.s laid on 
seven layers of fuel, and has seven such layers placed 
over her. A man has only five sucli layers. So, 
when a male child is horn, the umbilical cord is 
severed with five cuts with five separate bamboo 
knives. A female child is separated from its 
mother by seven cuts. Not enough is known of 
the superstitions of tlie peo[)le to enable us to offer 
any explanation of these mystical numbers. Like 
other animistic peoples, the Bodos are great be¬ 
lievers in amulets, divination, and omens; and 
thougli they have no professional priests, they 
emjiloy wise women, who work tliemselve-s into a 
frenzy, and when in that state are able to tell 
what gods ought to be propitiated in order to 
ward off or heal pestilence or failure of crons. 

Tliere is a crude belief in a future life. When a 
body is buried, a reed or bamboo tube is led from 
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the corpse’s moiitli to the outer air, so as to enable 
the spirit to breathe if lie will, and the dead man’s 
favourite food is placed for a time near his grave. 
Grown-up people will not touch these otierings, 
but children take them without scruple. Spirits, 
as in the case of many tribes in Eastern India, 
cannot cross water without help; and if a funeral 
party has to cross a river, a string is suspended 
across it to enable the spirit to follow the body or 
return if it desires to do so. 

In short, the Bodos of the plains are a very 
8im])le and guileless race. They live on a soil 1 
V hich yields them rich reward for comparatively j 
easy toil, and, as their wants are few, they lead a 
joyous and childish existence. Like other human 
< hildren, they are occasionally given to fits of 
sulks, are very clannish, very obstinate, and some¬ 
what suspicious of more intellectual and ingenious 
races. But they readily make friends with kindly 
and sympathetic Europeans; and, with the sole 
exception of the Garos (now also rapidly coming 


I under gentler influences), they have long ago lost 
i the martial tendencies the race must once have 
■ possessed. They have much of the genial joviality 
i of the Burmese, and are extremely addicted to 
feasts, iunketirigs, and all manner of mei rymaking. 
Their language has now been investigated witn 
much thoroughness, but a systematic inquiry into 
their ethnographical position and their beliefs and 
customs still remains to be made. 

Lurratubr.—B. H. Hodgson, Essay on the Kocch^ Bddo, and 
Dhimal Tribes, Calcutta, 1847, reprinted in Miscellaneous 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects, London, 1880 ; S. Endle, 
Monograph on the Kachans (about to be published by the 
Government of E.'i.stern Bengal and Assam); Major Playfair, A 
Monograph on the Gams (about to be publislied by the Govern¬ 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assam); W. B. Brown, Outline 
Grammar, etc., of the Deori Chutiya Language, Shillong 
I (Assam Secretariat Press); E. A. Gait, The Koch Kings of 
\ K amrvp Secretariat Press), 1895 ; G. A. Grierson, Lin- 

! gxiistic Survey of India, vol. iii. pt. ii., ' Bodo, Naga, and Kachin 
: Groiips of the Tilx'to-Bnrrnese l>anguages ’ ; J, D. Anderson, A 
i Collection of Kachari Folk Tales, etc. (Assam Secretariat Press), 

' 1895. J. D. ANDEUSON. 
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Introductory (II. Wiikkleb Uobinson), i>. 

7 of). 

Buddhist (J. 11. Bateson), p. 758. 

Christian (J. C. Lambkbt), p. 760. 

BODY.— I. Primitive ideas.—Primitive ideas 
about the human body liave an imi>ortarice far 
gv(‘ater than that which belongs to most other 
grouos of anthropological data. They <lo not 
Hiriiply illustiiite the attitude of the primitive 
thinker to the natural world and its invi.sible 
))owers ; they show us what ho thought of himself. 
For the sharp distinction which modern thought, 
at least in its unrellcctive forms, is accustome<l to 
draw between Ixxly and mind was quite foreign to 
his way of thinking. He did not think of body 
the ‘organ’ of mind; bis Ixxly was bimseli, 
possessing attribiitc.s of variou.s kinds, which we 
liave learnt to analyze inti» physical and mental 
groups, but which he learnt to cla.ss and explain 
fr«im a diflerent siaruljxjint. All the mental 
sl.itos and physical activities of which ho was 
conscious were part of himself, that is, the pro¬ 
ducts of his holly ; even the soul, when it emerges 
as a distinct iilea, is frequently identilied with 
the breath or blood. This ‘ physiological psy¬ 
chology ’ is, of course, a special case of (he general 
inahiiity of the primitive thinker to reach abstrac¬ 
tions, and of a general tendency to hud concrete 
suiiport for his thinking. But tlie tendency was 
developed and accentuated by that ignorance of 
anatomy and jibysiology which prevailed until 
the last few centuries. Not only luimitive but 
ancient thought in general had no adequate know¬ 
ledge of the nervous system and the psychical 
function of the brain ; whilst ignorance of the 
function of the heart in the circulation of the 
blood (till 1628) made natural the ascription to it 
of such psychical attributes as its central and 
obviously important place might suggest. In fact, 
there can he few organs of the body which have 
not received at some time, and among some social 
group or other, credit for psy(;hical activities. 

The proof of these statements is ciiniiilative, 
and can be gained only from the study of such 
collections of anthropological material as Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture and Frazer’s Gulden Bough 
allord. Reference may be made, however, to the 
following groups of facts, as types of the evidence 

to he expected. . 

(1) The custom of eating particular organs of animals or of 
other men, in order that the special qualities supposed ifo be 
connected toith these organs may pass into the eater. ThuB 


Egyptian (G. Foucart), p. 768. 

Greek and Roman (W. Capki.lk), p. 768. 
Hebrew (I. Abrahams), p. 772. 

Hindu v«f. Jolly), p. 773. 

ainori}' oeriain Afrii'jiii tribes: ‘Whenever an enemy who has 
beh:i\ed nilh oon9i)ic uou8 bravery is killed, his liver, which is 
considorea the neat of valo\ir; hia ears, which are supposed to 
be the Peat of intellig^encre ; the skin of his forehead, which is 
regarded as (he seat of perseverance ; his testicles, which are 
held to be the seat of strength ; and other members, which are 
viewed as the seat of other virtues, are cut from his body and 
baked to cinders. Tlie ashes are carefully kept in the horn of 
a bull, and, during the ceremonies observed at circumcision, 
are mixed with other ingredients into a kind of paste, which is 
administered by the tribal priest to the youths^ (Frazer, QB‘it 
ii. ;{5T, where a large number of similar cases is given). 

(J) The nature of certain ordeals and penalties, chosen in 
relation to the supposed hidden psychical qualities of certain 
parts of the body. The history of witcncraft abounds in 
examples, but the field is much wider. Thus, Lady Anne 
Blunt reports concerning an Arab dispute as to the parentage 
of a child ; ‘The matter, as all such matters are in the desert, 
was referred to arbitration, and the mother’s assertion was put 
to the lost by a live coal being placed upon her tongue ’ 
(A Pilgrimage to Nejd, i, in). A probable Biblical example 
is found in the jealousy ordeal of Nu .5, on which sec Gray's 
‘Numbers’ (iu ICC), p. 48, for a note contributed by the 
present writer. As an example of the same prirjciple applied 
to punishment, we may take Law 218 from the Code of 
tjamiiiurabi: ‘ If the doctor has treated a gentleman for a 
severe wound with a lancet of bronze and has caused the 
geiitlemaii to die, or has opened an abscess of the eye for a 
gentleman with the bronze lancet and has caiised the loss of 
the gentleman’s eye, one shall cut olT his hands’ (.Johns’ tr. 
p. 4(J). This is clearly not a case of lex talionis, or the doctor’s 
eye would have been extracted ; penalty is exacted from the 
hands whose inherent vice led them astray. 

(8) The physical qualifications for special offices and activities, 
especially when these consist in mutilations. Thus, amongst 
certain tribes of Central Australia, the essential mark of the 
medicine-man Is a perforation in his tongue, mysteriously 
caused in the ceremony of his itiiliation. If the hole closes up 
during hia year of probation, he loses his professional status 
(Spencer-Giilen», pp. 6‘2.'l, 625). Since such perforation can 
serve no practical end. we must assume that the object is to 
set free, in some way deemed efficacious by primitive thought, 
the member which the medicine-man will need most for pro¬ 
fessional incantations. This is probably one out of many cases 
of mutilation which are to be explained as the partial dedication 
of certain organs to those invisible powers capable of resenting 
their use. Thus, circumcision admits of no explanation, valid 
for primitive thought, which does not apply to the closely 
related rite of sub-incision, both being connected with the 
period of puberty (ib. p. 261 f.); but both receive adequate 
expilanation,/or primitive thought, as a propitiatory preparation 
for the safe use of the organ. A parallel mutilation to that of 
the medicine-man is recorded by llowitt (p. 747): *A mother 
amputates the little finger of the right hand of one of her 
female children as soon as it is horn, In token of its appoint¬ 
ment to the office of fisherwoman to the family.* 

(4) Beliefs of superstition and magic about particular organs. 
One of the best known cases is that of the evil eye. How 
physical the influence was conceived to be is shown by the 
superstition reported as fact by Aristotle : * When women look 
into a very clear mirror after their menstrual flow, the mirrors 
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surface becomes covered with a bloody cloud ; and if the mirroi 
is new the stain is hard to remove, but if it is old, the remova 
is easier’ {On Drcavis, p. 237 of Hanunoml’s tr.). It Is siffniti 
( iint, also, for I he present argument, that early medicim 
discusses the treatment of the separate parts of the Imdy a 
though thcv were so many isolated unit« ; see, for example 
tlie Anglo-Saxon ‘ Lcoeh-Book of Bald,’ of which a summary ii 
given by Bayne {h'lujh'i^h Mt'dicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, 
i>. 40). Tliis corresponded to the popular idea of disease. 
Euting writes of present-day Bedawin; ‘Every disease is 
located in a particular part of the body, and for every part o* 
the body there is a special tnedicine, which the doctor mpiirei 
only to take out of his chest and disj)ense. A special iliagnosii 
of the disease, or the personal production of the patient, i: 
not considered necessary’ (Taghnch ei)ier Reise in Inner- 
Arabien). In this connexion should be named the well-knowi 
Biibylonian belief in demonic influences, which is in accordanci 
with the localization of psychical function in various physical 
organs (cf. also the theory of mutilations as outlined above), 
‘Almost every part of the body is threatened by an evil demon 
the ashakku brings fever to the head, the namtar threaten: 
the life with pestilence, the utukku affects the neck, the all 
the breast, the ekimmu the hips, the gallu the hand, th< 
rabissu the skin ’ (Jeremias, IJolle und Parodies bei den Baby 
loniem, p. 18). 

Such illustrations, which niit^ht l)e multiplied tc 
almost any extent, suHTioiently prove the identity, 
for the primitive thinker, of the sciences we 
clearly distinguish a.s jihysiolo^y and psychology 
This confusion is of fundamental importance for 
the stmly of primitive and ancient ideas of per¬ 
sonality, and is frequently neglected by tho.se who 
undertake to inteiqirct ancient tliouglit,particularly 
hy interpreters of the Old Te.st.'unent. Its further 
examination belongs to the subject of ancient 
psychology. Here, we are concerned with the 
evolution of a di.stinct science of the i)ody, and with 
its jirosent ]>rol>Iems for psycliology and religion. 

2 . Evolution of physiology.-- ft is plain that a 
sound knowledge of anatom v was neces.sary before 
an aeeurate pliysiolog}’ (uuild be reached ; yet of 
this Sir William Turner remarks: ‘Amidst the 
general ohseurity in which the early history of 
amitomy is involved, only two leading facts may 
he a<lmitted with certainty. 'I’lie tirst is that 
previous to the time of Aristotle there was no 
accurate knowledge of anatomy ; and the .second, 
that all that was known was derived from the 
dissection of the lower animals only’ {EJir*, s.ty. 
‘Anatomy’). The most notable name before 
Aristotle is that of Hinpocrates (b.C. 46()-.377), 
who does not distinguish vein from artery, ami 
nerve from sinew; ‘he rei)rcsents the brain as a 
gland, from wliich exudes a viscid fluid ; that the 
heart is muscular and of pyramidal shape, and 
has two ventricles sei»aratea b}' a partition, the 
hnintains of life—and two auricles, recei>tacles of 
air ; tliat tlie lungs consist of live asli-coloured 
lobes, the substance of which is cellular and 
s])ongy, naturjilly dry, hut refreshed by the air ; 
and tliat the kiiiiieys are glands, but possess an 
attractive faculty, by virtue of wliitdi the moisture 
of tlie drink is separated, and descends into the 
bladder. He distinguishes the bowels into colon 
and rectum’ (Z.c.). Aristotle (b. B.C. 384) hjis 
confibsed notions of the nerves, and, though he 
connects the blood•ves.sels with the heart, he has 
no idea of the circulation of the blood. He 
regards the brain as the organ of cooling {OnSlee.py 
cl), iii.). ‘The heart is at once the physiologic.al 
and ])sychical centre of man. . . . ToAri.stotle the 
br.iin IS merely a regulator for the temperature of 
the lieart ; the brain is bloodless and cool, and the 
blood and warm vapours from the heart rising to 
this are lowered in temperature’ {Psychology, 
Hammond’s tr., p. xxiv ; for the rea.sons which 
led Aristotle astray, see Ogle, On the Parts of 
Animals, p. 168 n.). Galen (b. A.D. 130) is the 
first certain user of vivisection, and his writings 
are ‘the common depo.sitory of the anatomical 
knowledge of the day ’ (an account of his physi- 
ology is given by Foster, History of Physiology^ 
p. l‘2f.). No work of great importance in physi¬ 


ology was done between Galen’s time and the 
I 6 th cent., when the Fabrica Hninani Corj>oris of 
Vesalius was ‘the beginning not only of modern 
anatomy, but of modern physiology’ (Foster, op. 
cit. p. 10 , who traces the development of ph;ysiology 
through the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries). In 
the 19th cent, that knowledge of the nervoirs 
system was elaborated from which the problems 
of the modern jisychologist take their rise. 

3 . Body and Mind.—The problem of the relation 
of l)ody to mind is of fundamental importance to 
a large group of sciences. ‘Since the dawn of 
modern philosophy in the Meditations of Descartes, 
the question of the relation of body and mind 
has been continuously under discussion’ (Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 4). The chief 
difference between our.selves and the primitive 
thinker is that we have narrowed the problem to 
the relation between the nervous system (more 
especially the cerebral cortex) and con.sciousness. 
The full discussion of this jiroblem, however, lie- 
longs more properly to the articles on IlUAiN AND 
Mind, Mind, and Rsyciiology. 

A summary review of the positions taken by 
some ty^pical thinkers will serve to introduce the 
motiern aspect of the problem. Descartes (1596- 
1(150), starting from the existence of the self a.s 
the thinking tiling, and arguing to the existence 
of body (in general) as tlie extended thing, main¬ 
tained, though in marked contradiction to the 
general principles of his .system and to his treat¬ 
ment of animal con.sciousnes.s, the interaction of 
mind and bo<ly in man. He assigned their point 
of cont.act to the pineal gland—a small body about 
the .size of a cherry-stone, which lies between the 
ipper qua<irigeminal bodie.s of the brain, and is 
ainnected with tlie optic thalaini—since some such 
single organ .seemed neces.sajy in order to combine 
impressions from the double sen.se ■ organs {Les 
Passions de Tdme, art. xxxi. f.). Here, as the 
chief seat of tlie soul, he supposed mind to influence 
body, and body mind. Geulincx (1025-1669)—ef. 
Malebranche (1638-1715)—abandoned the theory 
of interaction for that of ‘occasionalism,’ wliicli 
a.sserts that God causes the changes in the body 
lorresponding with those in the mind, and vice 
versa. l.(Cibniz (1616-1716) introduced the con- 
[.•eption of ‘pre-estal)iislied harmony,’ whicli rejects 
both intera< tion and occasionalism in favour of a 
Divinely created eorresjiondence of mind and body, 
like that of two clocks keejiing perfect time. 
Spinoza (1632-1677) made the problem more di.s- 
tinctly melaplij'sical by his treatment of thought 
ind extension as simply diflerent attributes of the 
>ne substance, God. This rnetapliy.sieal monism 
as.serts that ‘ mind and body are one and the same 
‘Iiiiig, conceived at one time under the attribute 
if thought, and at another under that of extension ’ 
Ft/lira, pt. iii. pron. ii. Schol.). Hume (1711- 
1776) emphasized the mystery of the union of 
iiiml and body {Inquiry concerning the Human 
Understandmg, vii. pt. i.), and argued against 
the alleged causality of mind in relation to oody. 
Huxley (1825-1895) extended the hypothesis of 
Descartes as to animals into the realm of human 
consciou.sness. Whilst holding that ‘all state.s of 
consciousness in us os in them are immediately 
caused by molecular changes of the brain-sub- 
itance,’ he considered that ‘ in men, as in brutes, 
here is no proof that any state of consciousness 
IS the cause of change in the motion of the matter 

the organism ’; the consequence is that ‘ our 
iiental conditions are simply the symbols in 
jonsciousness of tlie changes which take place 
automatically in the organism ’ (CW/cc^erf Essays, 

'. 244). 

Huxley’s theory forms one of the various modern 
solutions of the problem; but a theory which reduces 
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conscious experience (including activity) to a series 
of ej)iphenomena or ‘ by-products’ is not adequate 
to explain tlmt experience; whilst the denial of 
mental causality is founded on the unproved 
assumption that the universe is mechanical. This 
is shown most ably by Ward {Naturalism and 
Agnosticism^ Lects. xi. xii.), who in the same 
context discusses Cliirord’s ‘ mind-stuir’ theory, 
and the Neo-Spinozism of the ‘double-aspect’ 
theory. Tiie chief modern lines of explanation of 
the relation of mind and body are those of inter- 
actionism, automaLism, and i>arallelism: ‘inter- 
actionisni, a.s.serting that the causal influence runs 
in both <lirections—in sensation from the body to 
the mind, in volition from the mind to the body; 
automatism, maintaining that it runs in one 
direction only— always from the body to the mind ; 
and parallelism, denying all causal influence ami , 
bolding the relation to be of a ditlerent nature.’* 
It should be noted that psycho-physical parallelism 
is frequently a jmrely descrij)tive term, to denote 
the correlation of the phenomena of consciousmiss 
with physiological (nervous and cerebral) [uoces.ses, 
togetlier with the real distinction between the two 
series. In tliis sense, it is doubtless true to say 
that ‘this is the most generally accepted view of 
the relation between mind and body at the present 
day’ (Ilaldwin, ii. 258). The nuudi larger meta¬ 
physical problem of the relation of mind and 
matter cannot be discussed on the narrow .stage 
of the present article (see artt. on MiNU nnd 
I’nlLOSOPtlY). However completely we migbl 
show the dependence of conscioiisne.ss on the 
mechanism of the cerebral coi tex and the nervous 
system generally, there would remain theaj)parent 
fact that psycliical and phy.sical proces.ses are 
disparate. \Ve must not hastily assume that the 
laws of the one can be applied without (luestion 
to the otlier. The principle of the conservation of 
energy, ho\vever important a.s a working formula 
in the physical sciences, has mathematical validity 
but not ])hilos()phical apjdication. On the other 
hand, we are not at liberty to interpret the 
causality of mind as though it were the inter¬ 
ference of a new physical force with the 

w'orking of that particular part of the physical 
system which forms the human body. The problem 
is in miniature, therefore that of the relation of 
God to the univcise, where we have abso to 
reconcile the existence of natural law with real 
causality ; its further consideration belongs to this 
larger arena. See, further, art. lioUY AND MiND. 

4 . Problems for religion.—There remains to be 
noticed, however briefly, the group of problems, 
arising in (mnnexion with the human body, for the 
student of religion, which receive fuller di.scussion 
in 8 ])ecial articles. ( 1 ) The controver.sy as to man’s 
place in nature (see art. ANTIlKOroLOGY) is now 
chiefly of hi.storical interest, so far, at least, as 
the relation of maiCs body to the animal world is 
concerned. The modern theologian is usually 
ready to accent the clear verdict of the scientist 
that, ‘ judged uy liis structure, Man is undoubtedly 
a vertebrate animal of the class Mammalia’ 
(Duckworth, Morphology and Anthropology, p. 12). 
In exact zoological clas.silication he forms the 
Family llominidie in the ISub-Order Anthropoidea 
in the Order Primates in the Section Kutheria of 
the Sub-Class Theria of the Class Mammalia. In 
point of structure, that is, his nearest relative.^ 
are the Gibbon.s, Orang-utans, Chimpanzees, and 
Gorilla.s. Tiiis does not mean that the.se animals 
actually belong to man’s ancestry. ‘ It is practi¬ 
cally certain that the modern Simiidae did not 

* Strong, Why the Mind has a Body, p. 2 (an elaborate dis¬ 
cussion of the problem from the standpoint of ‘ panpsychism'). 
In regard to the view that tliought is a function of the brain, 
•66 below, 4 (2). 


them. selve 8 figure in the ancestry of Man, and tljat 

they are themselves specialized in a high degree, 
more specialized in many ways than the Hominidie 
and more .specialized than their own ancestors’ 
(Duckworth, op. cit. j). 543). On Man, ‘specializa¬ 
tion of the cerebrum has conferred an altogether ex¬ 
ceptional development of self-conscioii.sness {op. cit. 
p. 545) . . . the future modification of the cerebrum 
will be largely dependent on its blood-supply, which 
in turn is related to the qualily of the cardiac 
muscle and various physiological factors ... on 
what may, in the widest sense, be termed hygienic 
conditions’ {op. cit. p. 5-10). If we grant, however, 
this physical relatioii.sliit) of man with tlie lower 
animals, it .seems liarJly possible to deny the 
psychological. '] t e cl'>se correlation of the extent 
to which brail 'o.-i nerve are elaborated in them 
with the obse,»'(il de.,ree of their intelligence is 
found to continm' upwards to man himself; if the 
series is more less continuous on the anatomical 
and physiolog ; al side, it is natural to expect that 
the corres))oruiiiig psychical series knows no hard 
and fa.st lii»e. 'r.iis expectation is confirmed by 
the study <»f comparative psychology: ‘Through¬ 
out the ran^c o* the seiise-ex]»erience, common to 
men and finini:-.!.-, their emotional states are of 
like natiir - iMi mrs. ... It is the fr.aming of 
ideul.H, H'.t 1 iciely as products of concei)tuaI 
thought, but also as objects of appetence and 
desire ever beckoning him onwards and upward.s 
l(/\sards their renlizalion, that is distinctive of 
man a.- man ’ (Ll.>yd Moigan, Introd. to Coinpar. 
j'syrholuifu, pp. 3(35, 379). The oractical bearing 
of lids may be seen from the standpoint of biology. 
Tlie 1 alance of power between the activity of any 
organism and its control by the environment is 
continually altering in favour of the former. 
‘Increasingly we hml the organism—be it bird or 
mammal or man—much more master of its fate, 
able to select its own environment in some 
measure, able to modify its surroundings as well 
a.s be modiiied by them ’ (J. A. Thomson, Heredity, 
p. 517). In the case of man, this fact has been 
strikingly expressed by a leading biologi.st, who 
calls him ‘ nature’s insurgent son ’ (Ray Tanke.ster, 
The Kingdom of Man, ch. i.). ‘ If we may for the 

jmrpo.se of analy.si.s, as it were, extract man from 
the rest of Hature of which he is truly a product 
and part, then we may say that Man is Nature’s 
rebel’ {op. cit. p. 26). Such a conception of man, 
given, it should be noticed, from the purely 
scientific point of view, is an implicit recognition 
of the right of the j)sychologist and of the 
theologian to con.sider man ai)art from nature, 
and to claim for him that unique place in the 
iiiiiverse which the higher religions, and especially 
Christianity, demand. We need hardly hesitate, 

then, to agree with what Huxley wrote in 1863 : 

‘ I have endeavoured to show that no absolute structural 
line of demarcation, wider than that between tlje animals which 
iinmetliately succeed us in the scale, can be drawn between 
the aniinal world and ourselves; and 1 may add the expression 
of my belief that the attempt to draw a psychical distinction is 
equally futile, and that even the hi^'hest faculties of feelinp and 
of intellect begjin to germinate in lower forma of life ’ (Man's 
Place in Nature, ed. of lbi)4, p. 162). 

(2) The relation of the body to the conception of 
T^ersonality obviously requires some re-statement 
in the light of the general acceptance of an 
evolutionary view of man. Hebrew thought in 
its earlier form was unable to conceive any con¬ 
tinuance of personality apart from the body ; even 
in the theology of the later Judaism the same idea 
survives in the characteristic insistence on the 
resurrection of the body as essential to life beyond 
death. Over against this stands the Platonic 
emphasis on the immortality of the soul, which 
assigns to the body a quite subordinate part. 
The attitude of St. Paul aiirera from both : while 
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lio conceives a body to be necessary to personality 
he awaits deliverance from this present body in 
which sin and death reign, and the developnient 
of a si)iritual or ‘pneumatic’ body, more suitetl 
to regenerated human personality (1 Co 16^, 
2 00 0 *"^). In the early Cliristian Church, we 
gain light on the relation of ‘ soul’ and body 
Iron) the various doctrines as to the origin of the 
soul (see art. Soul), viz. prc-existence (Origen), 
tradueianisni (Tertullian), which taught that the 
soul was begotten with the body, and creationism, 
which may be rc<^arded as the linal normal doctrine, 
liolding that each soul was created by God at birth 
without any mediation. The seconti of these, viz. 
tra(lucianisni, has clearly the most contact with t he 
conceptions of modern biology (though its naive 
distinction of soul and body is no longer possible). 
Tlie subsequent nature of the indiviilual man 
physical and psychical, is now know-n to 1 ^ con¬ 
ditioned by tlie chromosomes contributed by 
spermatozoon and ovum respectively in the process 
of fertilization. When we ask what this con¬ 
ditioning may inijdy, this genetic prohlem, like 
the purely psychological one noted above, brings 
us face to face with ultimate (]ucstions. It is 
useless to ask what the fertilized ovum may 
‘ contain’; all we can say is that from this source, 
or througii this chaniief, flows the whole life of 
man (see art. Lifk). The suhsequent emergence 
of self-consciousness in the infant, with all that 
tills implies, lifts the whole proiilern into a realm 
beyond the physical. This is the consideration 
witli which we ought to approacli the problem as 
it meets us in the outgoing of man’s life. That his 
persDiialit}^ depends on the body for its jirescnt 
development and expression cannot carry w'ith it 
any prejudice against tlie coniinuance of person¬ 
ality when tlie body has been resolved into its 
chemical elements—unless we have silently begged 
the whole question of the relation of mind and 
body. As James lias urged so forcibly {Human 
I minortality, j). 2-1 f.), even though we say ‘thought 
is a function of the brain,’ it still remains open to 
us to maintain that tlie function is not productive, 
hut permissive or transmissive; in otlier words, 
that consciousness finds an organ for its expre.ssion 
in tlie brain, and is limited rather than produced 
by its pre.sent physical conditions. In this con¬ 
nexion, it is attractive to follow St. Paul’s line of 
thought, and tu tliink of some other ‘ siiiritual ’ 
body, wliich may express more adequately man’s 
personality in that life beyond death, which the 
highe.st sihritual life here itself demands (see art. 
iMMOIiTALlTV). 

(3) / /(/’ rnnreption of the human body in ethical 
thouglit and Us treatment in practical morals 
have given rise to a third important group of 
problems. It is easy for a diialistic conception of 
man’s nature to carry the piulosophic opposition 
of spirit and matter, soul amt body, into tlieetliical 
sphere ; .so we may trace the transition from the 
Platonic view of the l>ody as the pri.son-house of 
the soul* to Philo’s conception of all matter os 
evil (cf. Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion^ iv. 5 ), 
and to the well-known dualism of the Gnostics and 
the Manichieans. Such a view is brought home to 
the practical consciou.sness of men by the fact that 
the mo.st intense moral conflicts, espeidally at the 
threshold of manhood, are often those between the 
natural passions of the body and the higher claims 
of rea.son and conscience. An evolutionary view 
of man would explain this conflict as part of the 
pi<;cess of man’s upward development from a 
purely animal life ; but a dualistic pliilosophy also 
piovides an explanation. As a practical con¬ 
sequence we have the principle of asceticism {q.v.), 

* In practico, Plato iiisi-ita on the proper cultivation of the 
body ‘ for the fjake of the aoul ’ (Hep. bk. lii. 410). 


prominent in Oriental religions generally, especially 
in Buddhism, though not belonging to Judaism, 
except in the peculiar and late developnients of 
the Essenes ami the 'riierapeutai. In certain forms 
of Greek philosophy, notably Pytliagoreanism, and 
the later Neo-Platonism, asceticism was mmie the 
condition of deeper philosophic and religious 
meditation. In Christianity, its special develop 
meiits are connected with Momisticism (q.v.). Foi 
the general doctrinal view of the body in relation 
to evil, see Body (Christian), 3 (ft), and Sin. In 
contrast with these applications of dualism, it may 
be urged that the scientific view of the body is 
also the truest from a religious standpoint: ‘ Our 
body is an integral part of our human personality ’ 
(Illingworth, Christian Character, p. 146). 

Litkhatvrk.—A ^TlIno}K)LOOY see list under article of that 
natno, which should itself be consulted in regard to man’s place 
in nature. Physiology (early history of): Turner, art. 
‘Anatomy,* In EBr'^\ Foster, History qf Physiology (Cam- 
bridire, 1901). PsYciiOLOQY: the relation of mind and body 
is di.-ioussed in most of the general literature of the subject 
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H. WllEKLKR KoJilNSON. 
BODY (Buddhist).—The Buddhist attitude 
tow/irds the body has been summed up as follows : 

(1) the body, whether of men or of higher beings, 
:an never be the abode of anything hut evil ; 

(2) final deliverance from all boilily life, present 
and to come, is the greatest of all blessings, the 
highest of all boons, and the loftiest of all aims.^ 

The body is regarded as an ‘ impure thing and 
foul.’ It is likened to a wound, a sore. It lias to 
iHi borne about, but, because of its character, there 
nii.st be no clinging to it. It is thus borne aliout 
‘ for the sake of rigliteoiisness.’’ The body is the 
‘old worn-out skin of a snake.’* It is a ‘dre.ssed-up 
lump, covered with wounds . . . wasted . . . full 
of sickness ... a heap of corruption.’^ All evil 
passions jiroceed from tlie body.® There is no pain 
like the body ; hunger is the worst of diseases, 
the body the greatest of pains.® The weakness 
of the body is sometimes emphiudzed—it is fragile, 
like a jar; in death it will ‘lie on the earth, despi.sed, 
without understanding, like a u.seless log.’^ 

It is ‘ di.sgust’ (nibhidd) for the body that is the 
motive for pabbajja —that is, the ‘going forth’ 
from house life into religious life—and also for the 
layman to sit loose to the things of the world. 
Jautama was led to ‘go forth’ for this rea.son.* 
He used to consider with himself the facts of 
age, disease, etc., until he determined to escape 
tliem. A later amplification of the .same idea is 
the story of Gautama’s driving through the town, 
and seeing an old man, a sick man, and a corpse. 
According to Buddhist teaching, the object most 
calculated to produce this ‘di.sgust’ is the human 
body itself, living as well as dead. The Vijaya 
Suita is ‘ a reflection on the worthle8.sness 01 the 
uman body ’; a follower of Buddha sees the body 
only as it really is, and consequently goes to 

1 Monier Williama, Buddhism, 1889. 

2 Questions of King Milinda, bk. iii. ch. 0, (SUE xxxr.L 
8 Sutta Nipdta, 17 (SBE x.). 

4 Dhammapada, ch. xi. p. 147 f. {SBE x.). 

8 Sutta Nipdta, 269. 

8 Dhammapada, ch. xv. p. ‘20*2 f. 

7 Ib. ch. iii. p. 40 f 

8 Copleston, Buddhism, 189*2, p. KIS et passim. 
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nirvfi,na.* The noble Yasa left his house because 
he saw the female musicians asleep—‘ one would 
think it was a cemetery one had fallen into.’* 
Mental exercise of this description is freauently 
jfiven as a specimen of right meditation. Tiie idea 
of a ‘ corpse eaten up by worms,’ etc., is to be kept 
before the mind when a good point of meditation 
occurs.* Yet bodily deformity, physical infirmity, 
or a maimed limb disqualified for pabbajja ordina¬ 
tion.'* 

The idea of ‘ disgust* with the body is set forth 
in Gautama’s ‘ burning’ fire-sermon, delivered on a 
hill, Gayilsisa, near Gaya; 

‘ Everything, 0 monks, is burning. The eye is burning ; visible 
things are burning. The sensation produced by conUct with 
visible things is burning—burning with the fire of lust (desire), 
enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, grief, lamente* 
lion, pain, dejection, and despair. The ear is burning, sounds 
are burning ; the nose is burning, odours are burning; the 
tongue is burning, tastes are burning ; the body is burning, 
objects of sense are burning. The mind is burning, thoughts 
are burning. All are burning with the dre of passions and lusts. 
Observing this, O monks, a wise and noble disciple becomes 
weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible things, 
weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, weary of 
tastes, weary of the body, weary of the mind. Becoming weary, 
he frees himself from passions and lusts. When free he realizes 
that his object is accomplished, that he has lived a life of re¬ 
straint and chastity, that re-birth is ended.’* 

One of the difficulties in the way of right think¬ 
ing, without wliich nirvana cannot bo attained, is 
lack of training in the ‘ mana^mment of the laxly,’ 
wliich, with lust, ill-will, delusion, wrong-doing, 
and lack of training in conduct, or thought, or 
wisdom, causes the tliinking powers to be brought 
into play with dilliculty, or to act slowly.* It ia 
the ‘eye of Hesh ’ which prevents perfectinaight, 
and only by its removal can the desired end be 
obtained.^ 

The body is the sphere of sufiering : 

‘ Now, this, 0 Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning sufTering: 
birth is attended with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, 
death is painful. Union with the unuleimant is jminful, painful 
is 8 e]mration from the pleasant, ana any craving that is un- 
8 .'tt,islied, that, too, is painful.’ 

It i.s also the body which is the origin of sufiering. 
The ‘ noble truth ’ on this subject has been summed 
up by Professor Rhys Davids as ‘ the lust of the 
fle.sh, the lust of life, and the love of the present 
world.’ “ 

According to the teaching of Buddha, suffering, 
subjectively, is desire, in all its varied forms. But 
desire originates from the body. 

‘ Buddha said : “ Passion and hatred have their origin from 
this (body); disgust, delight, and horror arise from this body • 
arising from this body, doubts vex the luiiul as hoys vex a crow,’’» 
“ For him whose greediness for name and form is wholly gone, O 
Br.'^ilniiana, for him there are no pas-sions by which he might fall 
into the power of death.” ’ lO 

Objectively, suffering lies in embodiment,or matter, 
ana consequently the human body is looked upon as 
a contemptible tiling.*^ 

Complete rtdease from suffering is possible only 
by emancipation from body and matter. There¬ 
fore the ‘ elements of existence ’ {upadhi) must be 
de.stroyed. 

’ Knowing the step (of bhs four truths), understanding the 
Dhaimna, seeing clearly the abandonment of the passions, de¬ 
stroying all the elements of existence (upadhi), such an one will 
wander rightly in the world.’’The elements of existence 
(npadhl) are overcome by thee (Buddha),' ‘ He who, being 
ignorant, creates upadhi, that fool again undergoes pain ; there¬ 
fore let not the wise man create upaaM, considering (that this is) 
the birth and origin of pain.’i^ ‘Mettagh says; I delight in 
these words of the great Isi ; well expounded, O Gautama, is (by 
thee) freedom from upadhi." ’ 

Emancipation from bodily form is therefore the 

1 Svtta Nipdta, il.; Vijaya Sutta, p. 82 (SBE x.). 

Mahdvapga, i. 7. 2 {SBE xiii. 103). 

* Ahnut. IV. 14 et pas.siin. 

4 itandvagya, i. 71 {SBE xiii. 224 f.). ® Th. i. 21. 

• Quentiotis of King Miliiula, iv. 1. 20. 

7 Ib. iv. 1. 48. 

^Dfiamma-Kakka-ppavattana-Sutta, §6 {SBE, vol. xi. p. 148). 

^Sutta Ni})dta, p. 270. Ib. p. 10!)9. 

1' y'iiaya Sutta, p. 32. i^Sufta Nipdta, p. 873. 

M Jh. p. 646. 14 lb. p. 1060. 

10 lb. p. 1066. 


summum bonum of Buddhism, the ultimate goal of 
all aim and effort. 

* Seeing others afflicted by the body, O Pifigiya,’ so said Bha- 
gavat, ‘ (seeing) heedless people suffer in their bodies, therefore, 
0 Pifigiya, shall thou be heedful and leave the body behind, 
that thou nmyest never come to exist again.'1 ‘Seeing men 
seized with desire, O Pihgiya,' so said Bhagavat, ‘tormented and 
overcome by decay, therefore thou, O I’ingiya, shalt be heedful 
and leave desire behind, that thou mayest never oome to exist 
again.’3 ‘As a flame blown about by violence of the wind, O 
Upasiva,' so said Bhagavat, ‘ goes out, cannot be reckoned (as 
existing), even so a Muni, delivered from name and body, disap¬ 
pears, and cannot be reckoned as existing.’^ ‘ For him who has 
disappeared there Is no form, O Upasiva,’ so said Bhagavat, ‘ that 
by which they sav he is, exists for him no longer ; when all things 
(dharnma) have been cut off, all (kinds of) dispute are also cut 
off.' 4 • By the noble the cessation of the existing body is re¬ 
garded as pleasure.’ ® ‘ Through countless births have I 

wandered,’ said Gautama, ‘seeking but not discovering the 
maker of this iny mortal dwelling-house, and still, again and 
again, have birth and life and pain returned. But now, at length, 
art thou disc<)ve-''d, thou builder of this house (of flesh). No 
longer shaP. ‘.hovt rear a house for me. Rafters and beams are 
shattered, Ui.J, with de-^tructiou of desire (fanAdnthirst), de¬ 
liverance from *-epeated life is gained at last.’** 

Thou/h Lhe constant endeavour and ultimate 
hope oi l1 e Buddhist is to escape from corporeal 
existence, (laarama clearly teaches that the body 
is to he car. d for. Desire for the pleasures, and 
the b*> la ition of good habits, which minister to the 
reiiJ >e)f, are an ulcated; and pursuit and conduct 
whif (• .atiibu’e to tliis end are to be cultivated. 

(1) 'N.iicido is forbidden;"^ food is to be used in 
moderanon;* tlie use of intoxicating liquors is 
juolubitixl; ® no wrong has to be done with the 
body ; health is the greatest of gifts; ” food is 
to be enjoyed ; the eating of flesh is no defile¬ 
ment;’^ every bodily act has to be carefully 
watched over, words measured, manner gentle, 
thought collected, rejoicing in heart. 

(2) Stress is continually laid upon self-control; 
the ‘ forest of lust ’ has to be cut down ; bodily 
anger and sins of the body have to be forsaken ; 
sensual pleasures must not be clung to ; ’’ they 
who ‘ suffer loss ’ are they who are fond of society, 
the lazy; sloth is ‘ the taint of the body ’; ear- 
ne-stness is the jiath of immortality;*® sms of the 
body will work out their bitter fruit even in this 
life.*^ 

(3) No living thing is to be killed ; weapons and 
sticks must be laid down ; no hurt is to he done to 
another;** neither the feeble nor any other being 
is to be despised ; *^ there must not even be the 
wish to harm another; ** the great law of love 
must influence the Buddhist in every relationship 
of life.*® Even pabbajja is prohibited unless the 
permi.ssion of father and luotncr is obtained, for 

‘ the love for a son cuts into the skin ; having cut into the 
skin, it cuts into the hide ; having cut into the iude, it cute into 
the flesh ; having cut into the flesh, it outs into the ligaments; 
liaving cut into the ligaments, it outs into the bones; having 
cut into the bones, it reaches the marrow, and abides in the 
marrow.'2® ^ 

In the Sutta Nipdta^ the Amagandha Sutta 
contains an account of what defiles a man. It 
bears comparison with Mt 15’^* It is not the 

eating of nesh which defiles, but destroying living 
beings, stealing, falsehood, worthless reading, adul¬ 
tery, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 
mercilessness, illiberahty, intimacy with the un- 

1 Sutta Nipdta, p. 1120. a Ib. p. 1122. « lb. p. 1078. 

4 Ib. p. 1076. ft lb. p. 761. 

8 Dhammapada, ch. xi. p. 153 f. 

7 Questious of King Milinda, iv. 4. 13. 

8 Dhammapada, 1. 8, 

» Ib. xviii. 247 ; Sutta Nipdta, pp. 244, 263. 

>8 Dhammapada, xx. 281. Ib. xv. 204. 

12 Sutta Nipdta, pp. 238-251. 13 Ib, p. 241. 

14 Questions of King Milinda, Iv. 1. 2. 

16 Dhammapada, xx. 283. i® Ib. 2.31. 

17 Sutta Nipdta, p. 175. 18 Ib. pp. 90-114. 

18 Dhammapada, xviii. 241. 

20 Ib. ii. 21. 

21 Questions of King Milinda, ll. 1. 1. 

22 Sutta Nipdta, p. 393 ; Questions of King Milinda, iv. 8.8& 

23 Sutta Nipdta, li6~7. « lb. p. 147. 

2 * Questions of King Milinda, iv. 4. 16. 

2 e Mahdvagga, i. 64-6 {SBE xiii. 210). 
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^at, etc. If this long category of sins against the 
ootly, and against others, characterizes the life, 
‘neither the flesh of fish, nor fasting, nor nakedness, nor 
tonsure, nor matted hair, nor dirt, nor rou^h skins, nor the 
worshi{)ping of Are, nor the many penances in the world, nor 
hyn ms, nor oblations, nor sacrilice, nor observance of seasons, 
purify a mortal who has not overcome desire.’* 

LirKRATCRR,—See the references in the footnotes. 

J. 11 . Bateson. 

BODY (Christian).—i. The New Testament 
generally.—1'lie New Testament ideas on the siib- 
lect of the body are rooted lirmly in the .soil of Old 
Testament teaching (.see Gn 2^, 1*8 63', Ezk44’*®, 
Mie 6“^), From the minds of the writers any 
thinjj like a dualistic antithesis, such as we find in 
Greelc philosojihy, between body and soul, matter 
and spirit, is far removed. As in the older Scrip- 
ture.s, t!ie unity of the human per.soiiality is the 
fundamental feature in the conception of man. At 
the same time this unity is recognized as resting 
upon an nriderlying duality ; man is conceived of 
as a comple.x being with a lower and a higher part, 
by one of which he is linked to the life of nature, 
and by the other to the Spirit of God. 

In the Hebrew psychology ‘ flesh ' (*1^’^) wa.^ the prevailing 
name for man’s earthly part, and ‘spirit ’ (nn) for hla heavenly 
part, while ‘soul* (B'jj) was the union of the two in the living 
creature (see esp. On 27). Tliere was no proper Heh. term for 
‘body,’ pre<'isfly because the Hebrews, with their psycho¬ 
physical ideas of personality, did not feel the need for a Bpe<-ial 
word to denote the bodily organism considered by itself. When 
we come to the NT we find a somewhat different order of 
terminology, which has come in through familiarity with the 
LXX version, and is thus indirectly tlue to Greek influences. 
‘Soul ’ ‘spirit’ (n-t-eiO/ua) are now frequently u.sed in 

senses that can hardly be distinguisiicd, to express tlie whole 
inward or 8j>iritual nature {e.g. l.k •*7, f'b 1^7 {UV)). The 
term ‘ body ’ again, has now come into general use, and 

is employed in connexions which make it practically synonymous 
with ‘flesh’ (<rap^ ; cf. 1 Co 6^'with Col 2'’', 2 Co witli v.U). 
But, even so, body and soul, flesh and spirit, are not used in the 
Bliarply antithetic fashion of the Greek philosophic dualism. 
If the terms are Greek, the iileas are still Hebrew. In the NT 
a soul ordinarily means an embodied soul, arwl a living l>ody is 
always conceived of as an ensouled body. The emphasis within 
the idea of personality, it is true, now falls more emphatically 
on the inner and spiritual side; existence, and even a blessed 
existefice, is consistent with separation from the hotly—St. Paul 
thinks of an absence from the body which is yet a presence with 
the Lord (‘2 Co 5f<). But the old Hebrew view of the essentiality 
of the bo<iy to human nature in its (^omplefeness is asserted 
afresh in the doctrine of the resurrection, whi< h had become 
familiar to later Jewish thought, and a8.serted now more em¬ 
phatically than before, through being carried over from the 
present world of things Seen and temporal into the unseen and 
eternal realities of the world to come. 

2. Christ and the Gospels.—When we de.scen(l 
to partiinihirs, it may be said that there are two 
great lines of evidence which are of paramount 
importance for tlie N1’ iloctrine of the body. The 
first conies from Christ and the Gosjiels. And 
here, as everywhere in the NT, the evidence points 
in two direction.s, one part of it serving to exalt 
more than heretofore tlie worth and dignity of 
man’s physical nature, the other to .show the sub¬ 
ordination of that nature to the claims and uses of 
his spiritual being. 

(1) In the first place, we find in the revelation 
of Christ and in the records of His teaching a won¬ 
derful exaltation of the body. —(a) Tlie fundamental 
fact here is found in tlie Incarnation itself, in the 
Word made flesh (Jn 1'^), in the Son of God becom¬ 
ing tlie man Clirist Jesus (Mt 11'^ etc.). In the 
OT the flesh is dignified os being brought into a 
living unity with the snirit, the dust of the earth 
witii the hreatli of life that cornea from God (Gn 2^). 
In tlie NT tlie flesh is rai.sed to a dignity unspeak¬ 
ably liigher, by tiie habitation in it and incor[)ora- 
tion with it of the very Word of life (I Jn !'• %— 
(6) The .sinles.s life of Jesus is another illuminat¬ 
ing truth. For this life without fault or stain, 
lived in the body, di.'-poses at once and utterly of 
any idea that there is something essentially evil 
and degrading in the possession of a physical nature 
* Sutta Nipdta, pp. 288-248. 


as such. It shows that body is not hostile to spirit, 
but that, on the contrary, the two may be joined 
together in a solidarity so true and harmonious aa 
to become a perfect instrument for doing God s 
will uj)on earth.—(c) Very signilicant, too, is the 
fact of Christ’s joy in living, and His freedom from 
that ascetic temper which is nothing else than 
dualism in one of its practical forms. He ‘came 
eating and drinking,’ and was so far removed from 
a fal.se spirituali.sm, with its one-sided otherworld- 
Iiiies.s, that His enemies even accused Him of 
.sensuality (Mt 11'*). He loved the scenes and 
.shows of nature as they spread themselves before 
His eyes, and, so far from treating them, like some 
good men, as cunning traps for the unwary soul, 
saw in them tokens of God’s presence and fore¬ 
shadowings of the things of the Kingdom of lieaven 
(Mt fl-*''''* 13 etc.).—(f/) Parallel with this was Ilia 
constant recognition in other men of the value and 
claims of the physical nature. He never souglit to 
ignore or disparage what helong.s to rnan’.s natural 
iFfe ; He came, as we read in tlie Foiirtli Gospel, 
not to kill or steal or destroy, but that we might 
have life, and might have it almndantly (Jn 10'*). 
The works of healing, whicli formed so large on 
element in His public ministry, are the standing 
proof of tliis attitude of Jesus to the pliysical life 
of man. Here, too, must be considereu—as con¬ 
tradicting ideas which afterwards took pos.session 
of the mind of tlie Churcli—His vindication of mar¬ 
riage as forming a j>art of the Divinely amointed 
order of human society (Mt 19’*'’''; cf. Jn 2'*’^) ; and 
furtlier, as flowing from His approval of marriage 
and parenthood, Hi.s loving recognition of little 
children, and the i»lace He assigned to them in the 
Kingdom of God (Mt 19"*‘^-).—(e) 'I'he resur¬ 
rection of .Jesus Christ and His nxeension to glory 
are the culminating proofs ofl'ered by the NT of the 
value and dignity of the human body. He not 
mly partook on earth of our human frame, but, 
vhen He rc-appeared on the further side of death, 
esumed a life of physical conditions (Mt 28* etc.), 
and carried the human body with Him to the right 
hand of God (Lk 24*", Ac 1*). For the Cliristian 
doctrine of the body this is the truth of highest 
signilicance—making the doctrine one that applies 
to botli worlds—tliat, as on earth .so also in heaven, 
08 in His humiliation so also in His exaltation, 
Jesus Christ continues to live the life of the bo<ly 
as well as the life of the spirit. 

(2) But, side by side w'itli tliis exaltation of the 
body, the evidence wliich comes to us from Christ 
and the Gospels points always to (a) the snbordhia- 
tion of the body to the soul. Although by word 
and deed, by tlie facts of His history and the very 
constitution of His Person, Christ asserted tlie 
wortli of man’s physical nature, it was a funda¬ 
mental part of Iiis teaching tliat what is highest 
in our personality must be sought in the inner 
nature, and that tlie body must be kept in a due 
subjection to the authority of the spirit. ‘ Fear 
not them,’ He said, ‘whicli kill the Wly, but are 
not able to kill the soul ’ (Mt lO'** ; cf. Lk l^**). And 
in some of His most solemn utterances He taught 
tliat the outward world, which makes so strong an 
appeal to our phy.sical senses, is worth notliing 
whatever in comjiarison with those spiritual inter¬ 
ests and possessions on which our truest life depends 
(Mt IS-^, Mk Lk 12'®'*'). He was no teacher 
of asceticism, as has been said, but He declared, 
nevertheless, that God’s Kingdom and righteous¬ 
ness were the first things which His disciples must 
seek (Mt 6'*®), and that those who are engaged in 
this high (luest may sometimes find it needful to 
pluck out tne right eye or to cut off the right hand 
(5*®^*)- And w hatever further meaning lies enfolded 
in His agony in Gethsemane and His death upon 
the cross, they were at all events an affirmation 
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for all time of the truth that the life of the body 
must be freely yielded up whenever this becomes 
necessary to the fulfilment of tlie Divine purpose, 
and that the spirit must be willing even though the 
flesh is w'eak (Mt 26^**'^*).— {b) Again, the evidence 
noiiits to the provisional character of the earthly 
body. Christ sanctioned marriage, as we have seen, 
and declared it to be an ordinance of God’s appoint¬ 
ment; but when the Sadducees endeavoured to dis¬ 
credit the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
by pointing out a perplexing situation to which it 
might lead under the Jewish marriage law, He 
declared that, ‘when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; but 
are as angels in lieaven’fMk 12'-''). Clearly this 
was an announcement of a resurrection life very 
dittercnt from the present life in flesh and blood. 
It implies the ])Ossession of a body more spiritual¬ 
ized than the present one, and adapted to conditions 
far removed from those of our earthly life. And 
what was thus foreshadowed by Christ’s words 
was ocularly proved to His disci].>les by His post- 
resurrection appearances. It was the same body 
they had laid in the tomb which noAv presented 
itself to them in living form, so that they could not 
fail to recognize their Lord (Ac H 2^^). And yet 
it w'as a dill'erent body—freed from the familiar 
earthly limitations and j)ossesscd of new and higher 
capacities and powers (Lk 3*^*®*, Jn 20'”). J’he 
spiritual had so interpenetrated tlie natural and 
subdued it to its own uses, that the natural body 
of Jesus had become a spiritual b(jdy. The invisible 
world was now its proper home, and it was only 
when He chose to ‘materialize’ Himself (as a 
student of psychical research would say), to ‘mani¬ 
fest Himself^ (as the author of the Fourth Gospel 
expresses it, tin 2H‘ '^), that His disciples w'cre 
able to perceive Him by their natural senses. 
It was in this spiritual body that the risen 
Christ ascended to His Father. And it is this 
spiritual body of the risen and ascended Christ 
tliat becomes for His disciples the type of that 
glorious body which, in their case also, is to take 
the place of the [>resent body of humiliation (Ph 
3 *^). 

3 . The Pauline anthropology.—The second 
great line of evidence conies from the Pauline 
anthropology. It is here that we find the great 
bulk of the direct NT teaching on which the 
Christian doctrine of the body is based. Now', 
in regard to St. Paul it has often been a.«isumed 
that his anthro[)ological ideas w'cre determined by 
Hellenistic influences, and that he sets up a hard 
dualism between mutter ami spirit, between body 
and soul (cf. Holtzmann, NT Theol. ii. 14 f.). Hut 
so far is this from being a correct statement of his 
position, that it might rather be affirmed that the 
Apostle is nowhere more closely in line with the 
OT psychology than in his teaching on this very 
subject. For liim, too, as for the other writers of 
the NT, human nature is not an irreconcilable 
antithesis of matter and spirit, but a psycho¬ 
physical unity of .soul and body, in which, liow'- 
ever, tlie body, as the part that links man to 
nature, takes a lower position than the soul or 
spirit, by which he comes into relation with heaven 
and Gotl. St. Paul’s doctrine will become apparent 
if we consider his utterances on the relation of 
the body to sin, to death, to holiness, and to the 
future life. 

(a) The body and sin .—It is at this point that 
the argument for a positive dualism in the Pauline 
teaching, due to Greek inlluences, appears most 
plausible, 'fhere can be no question that the 
Apostle often speaks of the body and its members, 
not only as instruments of sin, but as a seat and 
fortress of its power {e.a. Ro 6 *^* 7®* —a way 
of speaking, hoAvever, which is neither Greek nor 


dualistic, but has its roots in OT teaching, and is 
the direct result of an acute ethical experience. 
Hut it has been further alleged that St. Paul 
recognizes in the body the very source and prin¬ 
ciple of sin (Plloiderer, Paulinismus, 53 ff.). The 
argument depends on the interpretation given to 
the word ‘ flesh ’ {<rdp^) in those passages where the 
Apostle, pas.sing beyond the ordinary non-ethical 
use of the word (Ko 2*®, 2 Co 4*‘), employs it in 
an ethical sense in contrast w ith ‘ spirit ’ {irveO/xa). 
According to this argument, adp^ in such cases 
siniplj^ denotes the physical or sensuous part of 
man, in which St. Paul finds a substance utterly 
antagonistic to the life of the spirit, and one whose 
working makes sin inevitable. But the objections 
to this view' are overwhelming. When 8 t. Paul 
in Gal gives a category of the ‘ works of the 
flesh,’ the majority of the sins he enumerates—for 
instance, biedatry, hatred, heresies, envying—are 
spiritua!, r ot physical or animal, in their nature. 
When he charges the Corinthians with being 
‘cariii. I’ {aapKiKol, 1 Co 3'T it is not sensuality 
that be ijs c()udemning, but ‘ jealousy and strife.’ 
His doctrine with regard to the sanctilication of 
th(^ body, Ks a mcmhiir of (dirist and the temple of 
the Holy G!i-'st (G''^* '^), would have been impossible 
if !)'• Ir .d leg .(icd the princiiile of sin as lying in 
man • orj'oreal nature ; and equally impossible 
his belief in the absolute sinlessncss (2 Co 5^^^) of 
one who was born of a woman (Gal 4^). Nor 
could he liave given so high and constant a place, 
in his doctiine of the future life, to the hope of 
the rcMinection, if he hatl conceived of the body 
as the fons et oriqo of evil in man. He w'ould 
rather have been driven to long for its utter dis¬ 
solution, and to centre his hojies for the eternal 
future in a hare doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. 

The Pauline antithesis of flesh and spirit, then, 
cannot he interpreted as amounting to a dualistic 
opposition between man’s body and his soul, his 
material and his immaterial elements. Here, as 
everywhere else in Scripture, the real antithesis is 
between the earthly and the heav'enly, the natural 
and the supernatural, ’bhe Apostle uses ‘flesh* 
to denote man’s sinful nature generally ; and his 
reason for doing so, doubtless, lies in the fact that 
by the law' of ordinary j'enerali(Ui it is through his 
flesh that the individual is linked on to the life of 
a fallen and sinful rac!e, and so comes to inherit a 
eorrupt nature. St. Paul’s teaching at thi.s point 
is in lino with the great .saying of Jn 3”, ‘’Fhat 
which is born of the llesh is llesh ; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit’ (cf. Laidlaw, Bible 
Doctrine of Man^ 119). St. Pan’s ‘carnal* man 
is the same as his ‘natural’ ma> who receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, and is thus 
distinguislied from the ‘ spiritual ’ man in whom 
a supernatural and Divine principle has begun to 
operate (1 Co 2'®'^' ; cf. 3‘- ®). 

Hut w bile St. Paul does not find in the body the 
very principle of sin, he does regard it as in a 
special sen.se Hie lurking-place and instrument of 
evil. When he speaks of the old man being cruci- 
lied with Christ that ‘ the body of sin ’ might be 
done away (Ko 6 ”), when he longs for deliverance 
from the ‘ body of deatli ’ (7^**), w hen be refers to 
‘ the law in our members’ wliicli wars against ‘ the 
law’ of our min<l ’ (v.’-^^), it seems evident that he 
recognizes an abnormal (levelojunent of the sensuous 
in fallen man, and regards sin as having in a special 
mannerentrenched itself in the body, wdiicli becomes 
liable to death on this very account (Ko G‘‘®7^^), and 
throughout man’s earthly life is a constant source 
of weakness and liability to fall. Hence his deter¬ 
mination to bullet his body and bring it into sub¬ 
jection (1 Co 9'^); his summons to Clirist’s people 
to mortify the deeds of the body (Ro 8 *®; cf. Col 
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3 *); Ids appeal to them not to allow sin to reign in 
their mortal bodies, but to present their mem 
hers as instruments of righteousness unto Got 
(Ko 

(h) The body and death.—\i is in accordance 
with those diialistic conceptions which bv and by 
entered into the Church through the inliuence o,' 
iieathen philosophy, and whicli still colour Cliristian 
thou^lit as well as Christian language, that <leath 
should be spoken of as if it were a liberation of 
the soul from its bondage to corporeal conditions, 
whereby it escajies into its natural element oi 
pure spirituality. St. Paul, at all events, never 
sj'eak.s thus about death. liis .strong sense of the 
weakness of tlie tlesli and its subjection to the 
powers of evil leads idni, it is true, to describe the 
body as a tabernacle in which we groan, being 
burdened. Put he immediately hastens to ex 
j)lain, ‘not for that we would be unclothed, but 
that we would be clothed upon, that what is 
mortal may be swallowed up of life* (2 Co 5^). 
It is not deliverance from the body that he longs 
for, but the deliverance of the biniy from the con 
sliaint of evil, its complete redemption and trans¬ 
formation, and perfect adaptation in consequence 
to the life of the spirit. To the Apostle that 
8 e[taration of soul and body which we call death 
was not 8om(ithing natural, but something pro¬ 
foundly unnatural. According to his original 
nature, man was not made to die. ft was not 
part of the Divine purpose in his creation that the 
solidarity of body ana soul should ever be dis¬ 
solved. But tl»e entrance of sin into the world 
changed every Iniman i)rospect; and death is the 
wages of sin (lio But just as Christ, by liis 

Spirit dwelling in us, can subdue the power of 
sin, so also can He gain the victory over death— 
the culminating demonstration of sin\s power, 
and man’s last enemy (1 (’o 15^“). In Christ 
we have the j)romise of a body not only raised 
from the grave, but redeemed from the power 
of evil, and thus capable of the great trans¬ 
figuration from a natural body into a spiritual 
body (v.*^), from ‘the body of our humiliation’ 
into a conformity to the body of Christ’s glory 
(Ph 831). 

(c) The body and holiness, —St. Paul’s view of the 
body as an essential part of the human personality 
is seen further in connexion with hi.s teaching on 
the subject of holine.ss. In the Church at Corinth, 
whoso members breathed an atmosphere saturated 
with heathen inlluences, there had sprung un tlie 
strange, perverted doctrine that, as the bo«ly is 
not a part of man’s true personality, all bodily acts 
are of the nature of adiaphora, or things morally 
indilferent. Fornication stood on the same level 
as eating and drinking; it was a mere j)hy.sical 
act, natural to man as an animal creature, but 
having no real bearing on the independent and 
higher life of the soul (1 Co61’'“^-). The idea is one 
that has appeared again and again in Chri.stian 
history, for dualist!c notions regarding the body 
tend almost as readily to .sensuali.siri on the one 
h.'ind as to asceticism on the other (cf. the Banters 
in the days of the Puritan revival; see K. AI. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion [1909], 477). 
Tlie Apostle’s answer to all such degrading views 
was to set up his doctrine of the bodily holiness of 
a Chri.stian man. The body, he said, is for the 
Lord, and the Lord for the body (v.^*); your 
bodies are the members of Christ (v.^®); your body 
is a sanctuary of the Holy Spirit ly.). In his 
view, the life of the human spirit, by which we are 
linked on to Cliri.st Himself and to the Spirit of 
God, is joined indi.^solubly to that physical life 
which finds its nnuiifestation in the bodily mem¬ 
bers. And so, when the Sjiirit of God takes up His 
abode in a man, the body of that man, as well as 


his spiritual nature, undergoes a process of sanctifi¬ 
cation, as day by day there pass 

‘Through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastiiiK^iiess.* 

And jyet this exalted view of the communion and 
fellow.ship of the body in the sjiiritual life of man, 
and its sensitiveness to the powers of sanctifica¬ 
tion, did not blind the Apostle to the fact, taught 
him by his own ethical experience, that in the 
fallen nature even of a Christian man the body is 
weak and tainted, and ready to become the instru¬ 
ment of temptation and an occasion of stumbling. 
In this temple of the Holy Ghost there are dark 
corners where evil spirits linger, and from wdiich 
they can never be utterly exjielled until in death 
the wages of sin have been paid. If ever there 
was a spiritually-minded man, St. Paul was one, 
but even he was deeply conscious of the infirmity 
of the llesh (Bo G'“), and felt the need of sulxluing 
his own body, le.st, after all, he should become a 
castaway (1 Co 93^). And so, side by side with the 
truth that the body is a Divine sanctuary, he sets 
forth in his doctrine of holiness the demand that 
sin should not be allowed to reign in our mortal 
iKjdies that we should obey it in the lusts thereof 
(Bo 

(^/) The body and the future life. —Here, again, 
two lines of thought emerge in St. Paul’s teaching 
—an overwhelming sense, on the one hand, of the 
worth of the body for the human personality; and, 
on the other, a clear rtM;ognition of it.s present 
limitations and unfitness in its earthly form to be 
a perfect .spiritual organ. The proof of the first is 
seen in his faitlj in the resurrection of the body. 
The Pharisaic Judaism in which he was brought 
up had come to hold the hope of the resurrection 
OI the dead (Ac 23®'^*), but that was a dim and 
pallid hope compared with the living and .shining 
a.ssurance which Jesus Christ had begotten in his 
heart. To liim tiie resurrection of Christ was a 
fact of the most absolute certainty (Ko 1*, 1 Co 
15^'’'*). And that fact carried with it the know¬ 
ledge that the dead are raised (v.^®*^). When he 
writes of immortality (1 Co 15“'’)» he does not 
mean, like Plato, the immortality of the soul 
PhmlOy liv. ir.), but the immortality of the whole 
man. He believed, no doubt, that the soul, as the 
centre of the personality, could survive the shock 
of separation from the body (2 Co 6®). But he 
thought of it as existing then in a condition of 
deprivation and incompleteness, for which he uses 
the figure of being ‘ unclothed ’; and he does not 
regard it as attaining to the fullne.s.s of the life 
and blessedness of the future world until its 
nakedne.ss ’ has been ‘ clothed upon’ (v.*®^*). But, 
while he believed in the resurrection of the body, 
5St. Paul did not believe in the resurrection of the 
mesent body of fiesli and blood (1 Co 15*"). He 
doked for a body in which corruption hod given 
)lace to incorruption (v.^^), in which weakness had 
been succeeded by power (v.^), in which what is 
mortal had been swallowed up of life (2 Co 6^), and 
immiliation had been changed into glory (Ph 
He was fully alive to the disabilities which the 
spirit has to sufi’er from its union with a body that 
is weak, earthy, and perishable, and his doctrine 
of the resurrection includes the assurance that 
when the dead in Christ are raised—of the physi¬ 
cal resurrection of others he has little to tell us— 
t will not be in the old bodies of their earthly 
ixperience, but in new ones adapted to a heavenly 
londition of existence (1 Co bodies that are 

[10 longer psychical merely, i.e. moving on the 
lines of man’s natural experience in the world, but 
pneuinatical (v.®®'’^-), because redeemed from every 
taint of evil and fitted to be the perfect organs of 
a spiritual and heavenly life. 

^ The Christian doctrine of the body.—Taking 
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the NT as our source and norm, we thus lirul that 
the Christian doctrine of the body follows two 
main lines. (1) There is a recognition of the body 
as an easentuil component of a complete human 
personality. In the fullness of his being, man is 
conceived of not as a purely spiritual entity, but 
as an embodied spirit. This is the evidence of the 
Bible from Vjeginning to end—from the story of the 
Creation in Genesis (2’) to the Apocalyptic vision 
of the sea giving up its dead that they may stand 
before God to be judged according to their works 
(Kev 20^®). It is a doctrine that linds conlirmation 
in the teachings of modern science, alike from the 
psychical and from the physiological side. For, if 
physiology has been compelled to admit the presence 
in man of a spiritual essence which lies beyond the 
range of its ])ro( csses and tests, psychology has no 
less had to admit that the psycliical, as we know 
it, stands in a close and constant relation to the 

i )hvsical. It is in keeping, therefore, with both 
liijlical and scientilic truth that the Christian 
doctrine of the body should recognize and main¬ 
tain the rights and dignities of man’s physical 
being for the life we are now living, and should 
)roc.laim the great hope of the body for another 
ife which is to come. The body is recognized as 
having its rights. Its natural instincts are to be 
treated, not as if they were implanted in us only 
that they might be suppresseef and crushed, but 
as designed to lawful fuililments on the lines of 
that great affirmation, ‘All are yours; and ye 
are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s’ (1 Co Toe 

world belongs to the Christian ; and the joy of 
living in it and opening the heart through the 
senses to all its pure delights is part of bis in¬ 
heritance. Those natural relationships which lie 
at the foundation of our social existence, and 
which depend fundamentally upon our physical 
constitution—the love of husband and wife, of 
parent and child, of brother and sister—find a 
liriu sanction in the Christian gospel of the body. 
And as the rights of the body are recognized, so 
also are its dignities. Even the present body of 
our humiliation, with all its weakness, its bias 
towards evil, its mortality, is sacred—sacred as 
being an e.ssential part of that humanity which 
found in Jesus of Nazareth its pure and perfect 
exj)ression, sacred in a more personal sense because 
the living Christ enters into it by His Spirit, makes 
it His temple, (luickens it witli His own life, and 
begins the work of sulMluing it to His own like¬ 
ness. And the Christian doctrine of the body has 
also its promise for the future life. For, in the 
Christian view of the matter, the separation of 
body and soul at death is an unnatural condition. 
Without the body, the human soul is deprived of 
something that belongs to its true constitution, and 
is inca})al)le of the highest activity and blessed¬ 
ness. From this limitation of his capacities and 
powers man is to be delivered by the ‘ redemption 
of the body’ (Ro 8^)—not its resurrection merely, 
but its complete redemption from all the defects 
of its earthly condition, involving a transforma¬ 
tion and exaltation of its very substance. 

There is no place in the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
for those crude materialistic ideas, which w’ere once so general, 
of a restoration of the selfsame i)artit:]es of which the earthly 
body was composed. The spiritual body is to diflfer widely 
from the natural body (1 Co 15^“). An inherent identity, it is 
true, must connect them, or we could not speak of a resurrec¬ 
tion at all; hut the identity will be one of vital principle and 
organic form, not of material substance, as St. raid seeks to 
show by his (Igure of the grain of w’heat which dies and springs 
up again to more abundant life The body of the 

riten and exalted Jesus is at once the promise and the type of 
the spiritual body in the case of His people (vv,2^- 49, ph sal). 

(2) But with all its emphasis on the rights and 
dignities and gloriou.s pros])ects of the body, the 
Christian doctrine fully recognizes that marCs 
physical nature is his lower part, that it is subject 


to evil tendencies, that it needs to be steadily 
subonliiiated to that higher life of the spirit by 
which we are brought into conscious relation with 
God. The world, wliich appeals so mightily to 
man’s sen.ses, is of much less value to him than the 
life of his own soul. His natural relationships, 
however dear, the very life of the body itself, 
however precious to the self-pre.serving instinct— 
all must be surrendered to tlie higher claims of tlie 
Divine Kingdom. Of tlie.se great truths Jesus 
Clirist was the solemn prophet; by these He 
shaped tlie stejis of His own earthly career; His 
body nailed to the Cro.s.s of Calvary was the 
tremendous exaniplo of their reality. The body, 
in short, has its duties as well as its riglit.s ; and 
it is always its duty to be the servant of the spirit. 
In the interests of the body, Christianity has some¬ 
times had to raise its testimony against the ex¬ 
aggerations of a one-sided spiritualism, but it is 
nmcli more frequently called on to protest, in the 
intere.sts of the soul, again.st a materialistic way of 
envisaging our life in the world. Tliere was a 
time wlien monastic a.sceticism, with its contempt 
for the body, became a positive danger to the 
Church. The danger now lies rather in a cult of 
the Ixxly which thrcjiteiis the very life of the soul, 
wliether that rakes the form of a craze for athleti¬ 
cism and games wliich leaves little room for the 
growth of Intellectual and spiritual interests, or of 
an aestheticism absorbed in the culture of the finer 
senses and in a pursuit of ‘art for art’s sake,’ or 
of that mere vulgar love of pleasure by which, in 
all ages, the heart has lieen drawn away from the 
love of (iod. The Christian doctrine never fails to 
remind us that the body needs to be watched and 
curbed, and sometimes to be sulidued. It warns 
u.s that, even in the case of those in whom the 
work of Ixxlily sanctilication has begun, the day 
of bodily redemption still lies in tlie future. It is 
hardly .so oiilimi.stic in its view of the present 
relation to each otlier of the two parts of liiiman 
nature as to say with Browning, in ‘ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra ’: ‘ Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps sou!.’ On the contrary, it recognizes the 
truth to ctiiical reality that lies in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and of llis great Apostle os to the 
soul’s periietual primacy, and the need for a con¬ 
stant anil vigilant superintendence of the body’s 
prompUngs. But it looks for a day of perfect 
reconciliation, when tho two elements of human 
nat ure, now so often at variance, shall at last 
perfectly accord, and the redeemed body shall he 
the ready organ and the exact expression of the 
informing soul. 

Litkratijrr.—R elevant soctiona in Laidlaw, Bible Doet. oj 
Man, 1879 ; Dclitzsch, Biblical Psychology [Eng. tr. 1867]; and 
the AT Theologies of HolUinann, Weiss, anti Beyschlag. See, 
further, Dickson, Flesh and Spirit, 1883 ; Muller, Christian 
Doct. of iS'tnlEng. Ir. 1877], i. 295-333 ; Orr, Christian View oJ 
G(hI and the World, 1893, 228tT.; H. W. Robinson, ‘ Heb. 

I’sychology in relation to Pauline Anthropology,’ in Mansfield 
College Essays, 1909 ; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus (Eng. tr. 1892], 
i. lf>0; Paget, 'Sacraments’ In Lux Mundi, and Spirit oJ 
Discipline, 1891, 80 ff. J. C. LaMUEKT. 

BODY (Egyptian).—i. Man.—i. What we under¬ 
stand by ‘ body ’ was to the Egyptians simply the 
last and heavie.st of the material coverings which 
together form a human being. The flesh, aufu 
(‘flesh’ in the sense of the sum of the physical 
elements that comjxise the human body), was 
neither of a diflerent nature nor of a aiflerent 
texture from the other elements contained within 
and comjJoting the person. All the elements 
pos.se8sed weight and were perceptible, though in 
varying degrees ; and if on ordinary occasions they 
were not all visible or pal])ahle, that was simply a 
circumstantial detail and not due to any essential 
difl'erence. Magic often enabled men to see and 
handle these elements. 
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The ka, or ‘double,’ for example, was only 
second body enclosed within the jait, lighter, mon 
subtle or more airy, but composed, piece by piece 
of the same elements as the body proper. Tin 
texts that refer to the future lire (see Dkath 
etc. [Egyptian]) prove conclusively that the ka ir 
the Ollier world was constituted, in every detail, 
like the body of flesh whicli it had occupied or 
earth. 

The haibit, or ‘shadow,’ was also only a thiir 
kind of body, still more airy, still more subtle, yei 
of the very same structure as the first two element 
of the series. 

The khu, or ‘gdiost,’ long misled Egyptologists, 
through thoir relying upon hymns or over-refining 
texts of the Theban pei ioil. Hooks of pure magic 
or of funeral magic show us that the khu was 
originally only a kind of body, still more agil 
perhajis than the other three, and practically 
similar to the body attributed to jinn and fairies 
in the wonderful literature of the Arabs, or to the 
body that the modern Bantus suppose to exis' 
inside the body of Mesh. 

The list is not exhausted by these four names 
the primitive Egyptians, like a number of modern 
uncivilized peoples, bad a very complicated idea of 
the human body. A striving after simjdicuty came 
only as the slow result of very long periods of 
effort; and the point at which we first gain cleai 
inipre.ssions of tlie notions cherished by the Egyp 
tian.s is still, in .spite of the autiiiuity cd the texts 
concerned, far removed from the starting-point. 
Glim])ses of the primitive notions are caught and 
they liave been re-constructed, but there is no direct 
contact with them. By the time of the historical 
period several of the multiple bodies com[)o.sing a 
single being had been eliminated by speculation 
or by experience; and it is hard to conjecture, 
for example, what the sdhu can have been. It is 
to no purpose that the tlieology of the Thebans 
(and with it several Egyptologists of our day) 
thinks to find in it a designation of the ‘spiritual 
body,’ opposed in eschatology to the double, the 
shadow, or the soul. There are also very distinct 
traces in the ancient texts of an earlier time when 
the halt and the sokhiin were two of the bodies of 
the living man. But as yet we do not know clearly 
what wa.s their exact nature. 

The conjunction of all these bodies made a 
human Ijeing. What we call death was only the 
sunderance of them, and was always a.scribcd, as 
among primitive peoples, to .some violent cau.se, 
arising trom the personal act of an evil being (see 
art. Death). What kept all these bodies together 
in a unity during life was .something more subtle, 
lighter, more active than any of them, something 
which constituted, at Iea.st approximately, the 
personality or the self. There is no race that has 
not tried to penetrate more or le.ss into the defini¬ 
tion of the latter; and there is no inquiry that has 
given rise, in primitive religions, to speculations 
80 strange an<I, sometimes, so painfully compli¬ 
cated. As for the Eg>q>tian, he thought to lind 
its nature and power in what he called the ran, 
which we translate so unsatisfactorily by the word 
‘name.’ The ‘name’—we must be content to use 
this very ambiguous equivalent—is quite dill’erent 
from tlie body, since the whole series given above 
is only, as has been said, a sort of ‘ gamut ’ of 
increasingly iluid bodies. 

T)ie nature of the ‘name’ in itself is too im¬ 
portant to receive due treatment here incidentally. 
The theory of the ‘name’ is in reality the funda¬ 
mental basis of more than half of the religious 
ideas of Egypt. It will be discu.ssed fully under 
art. Names (Egyptian). Here we shall merely say 
08 much regarding it as is necessary in order to 
understand the Egyptian ‘body.’ 


As far at least as wo can gather, * names ’ wore originally 
what we may c.all 'kernels' of energy, vibrating, perhaps 
Inminons (of course, material), distinct from and incapable of 
dissolving ifito one another. They had their own peculiar 
vitality, in the midst of the great chaotic mass of primordial 
things. The solar theologies, such a.s that of Heliopolis, revise<l 
and correeted by that of Ilermopoli.s and Amarna, regarded 
them as originally emanations, vita! waves proceeding from 
the rising sun. These entities, distinct and irreducible, then 
‘clothed’ themselves, so to speak, in mors or less visible or 
weighty coverings, which are these bodies of which wo have 
spoken, the heaviest and most material of the latter being 
what we moderns mean by the 'Ivody,' llow was this 
‘clothing’ brouglit aljout'i’ vVas it by a kind of solidillcation 
of the cosmic dust wbiclj somehow condenseil the materials 
of physiological life round the ' names”/ If Eg.v pt seems to 
have had a confu.sed idea of some answer of this kind, she 
naturally could formulate It only haltingly, with incoherences 
and lacunae, like so many strange systems of primitive or 
uncivilized people.s in other parts of the world. The hi.slorical 
period tried to introduce some appearance of cohesion into the 
existing system. It got hold of the early legends alKJUt the 
cosmogonies and, amoiigsL them, of the legend of the god 
Tlii'th. Thoth (= 'I'ahuti, ‘ the Sj>eaker ’) had ‘ proclaimed ’ the 
world. The sounds of his voice had attracted round about 
their groups of syllables coverings of flesh and hone, of wood, 
of Slone, or of other substances; and the whole together 
had constituted the creation. Thus revised by theology, the 
nature of the ‘name' became something less fantastically 
barbarous; on closer examination, the ran, or ' name,’ was 
something like a bundle of energetic wav es, ' rhythmic ’ waves, 
with their sjvecial churavTeristics—and particularly 'nnmlvers,' 
which the voiv;e can reproduce if there is ' attunement.' One 
cannot help remeinhering that, many centuries later, rythii- 
goras made ‘ numbers ' the basis of his system, and it is only 
reasonahle to wonder what part ancient Egypt played in this. 

The theology of llermojvolis claimed tiiat, alter the creation 
organized by the 'names,' tlio world of bodies and beings thus 
Set In progress continued and reproduced itself by Its own 
activity. Thi.s theology is too indefinite for our taste. Perhaps 
this is due mainly to the fact that nine-ietilhs of the Egyjvtian 
religious w’ritings that we fM)s«es3 to-day treat only of gorls or 
of tlie other world. The information we get from such texts is 
enough, however, to let us see that the vital priiuiiple of the 
ho<iy, this ran, which constitutes the inmost essence and the 
personality, prc^exii^ted before the body and its physiological 
elaboration by the parents of the new being, U'e do not know 
very well where it came from according to the idea of the 
Egyptians, or what it was before tlic existence of a bisiy for it 
to inlialiit. Rut we gradually arrive at an undersUnding, by 
studying the hirlh-ccremoniis (or the ceremonies of the corona¬ 
tion of kings, which give them a new soul), and we get a glimpse 
of the condiination of vital and celestial energies from winch 
it apparently arose. Horoscopes, or tlie supposed relations 
between tlie condition of the world at the birth of an iiulividnal 
and his ‘ name' ; tlie care taken to determine tlie pronuncia¬ 
tion of the name conferred on a newborn chihl according to 
the natural phenomena in evidence at his appearance ; Hie 
anxiety to connect the syllables, whose pronunciation thus 
makes his ‘self,’ with divine persons, with ‘names’ of go<is— 
ttiese things all enable us, if not to re-construct Egyptian 
thougiit as a whole, at least to imagine almost exactly what it 
was. At the birth of a child the Egyptian sought ky every 
meons to (li.scover to which group of higher forces the ‘name’ 
belonged w'hich had just formevl the person of the new' being. 
He aimed at reprorlticing with his voice its vibrations and 
pronunciation, so as to join it again, in incantations or prayers, 
to the higher beings whose protection must he obtained or 
whose destiny rnn.-^l he pursued. 

And as the Eg^'ptian tried to do this for his own children, so 
he also trieil to get to know the ‘ names ’ of the gods or of 
formidable beings. The hermetical books, or the hooks con- 
nectoil with the treatment of the liead, taught these names; 
and those who knew tiiem exercised Intlispumble power over 
hose who bore them (see art. Namks [EgyidianJ). 

The ‘ name ’ and the series of ‘ hodie.s ’ (the body of 
flesh, the double, the shadow, the ghost, and the 
sdhu) together constituted a complete being. These 
were not, however, enough to form a living being. 
As yet there wa.s only a being capable of living, 
only the possibility of life. In these religious 
systems, what we shall call, for want of a better 
name, the ‘exercise of life’ does not result ipso 
^acto from the junction of the body or bodie.s with 
,he soul or what takes its place. It is the jiroduct 
>f forces peculiar to the being to be animated, and 
,t is enough if the being that these powers are going 
:o animate is completely fitted to receive them. 
rhi.s is shown very clearly, moreover, by reference 
;o the statues—those artificial bodies—fashioned 
by the hand of man, which are nevertheless treated 
in Egyptian religion precisely like real bodies. 
The most ancient rituals show us that it was 
isual to perform a series of magical operations to 
(nable the eyes of a statue to see, its ears to 
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hear, its nose to breathe, its rnontli to eat, and 
tlie other organs to fulfil their funetions. And 
if the historical period has preserved only traces 
—though certain traces—of many of these old 
rituals, it has at least kei)t intact the long cere¬ 
monial of ‘the ooening of the mouth’ (uap-ro). 
We need not study these rituals here, since they 
deal only with artilicial bodies created by religion 
for the servitre of its gods, its kings, or its dead, 
or with bodies made by the magicians for the 
service of their ‘ magic si)ell.s’: dolls or images of 
men and animals in wax, wood, earth, etc., made 
into ‘living bodies’ by the sorcerers, the thauina- 
turgists (cf. Kollin, Harris, l^eyden, and Turin 
l*a})yri). But the way in which the Egj’^ptians 
conceived the necessity of enabling a statue to 
use its organs, after making a soul enter into it, 
is nevertheless a proof of what it is of interest 
to keep in mind for our present study, viz. that 
the union of the animist princii)le, m?i, with its 
coverings was not enough to initiate life. 

Life itself was tin; result of the entrance 

into the body of those vital breaths which exist 
in all Nature, and which the air carries and the 
breeze {nifu) wafts to the faces of beings. They 
enter by the nostrils, not by the mouth. Like 
the majority of African races at the present day, 
the Egyptians breathed through the nose ; and in 
their language the breath of the nostrils wa-> 
synonymous with life. It is always to the nose, 
and nev er to the lips, that the gods or kings in 
iconograpliy hang the chains or bundles of ‘ hnndhMl 
crosses,’ which arc intended to signify, by a pluy 
of pictorial words, the breaths of life. Thus 
they penetrated within the coverings which con¬ 
stitute the body. It was supposc-d that there 
they mixt;d with the blood, in the form of 
a kind of gas or bubbles, and circulated by the 
blood-vessels through the whole human system. 
Umler their benelii^ent influence, the ‘ vessels 
swelled uj) and worked regularly.’ Life accordingly 
served to maintain tlie conjiinction of the various 
bodies adjusted wit,bin each other and the ‘ name.’ 
It was, tlierofore, as necessary to the ‘ name ’ a.s 
to the scries of bodies. 

We usually translate the Egyptian phrase 8<mkhu ran by 
‘give lifo to the uaiuo of. . . The translation is sonjowhat 
poolii’al and setMiis to ho connected witli ideas familiar to us. 
But it is only an approximation. The literal sense is ‘make 
the/Jo//breathe tho breaths,’ and this leads us to conceptions 
far removed from ours. 

2 . Once we leave the medical point of vievv, 
Egypt has preserved very few detail.s as to her 
ideas of the bod,y during its existence on earth. 
For although we have from the point of view of 
medicine a veritable su})ei{hiitv of documents 
(we need only note among others the Berlin, 
Fibers, and Amherst Papyri, and tho.se found by 
Petrie in the F'ayyum), the other F'gyptian writings 
have little to do with the living body. All the 
moral and religious literature is exclusively oc¬ 
cupied with what happens to the body at its 
physical death, with whatever has a hearing on 
burial, funerals, or fate after death. The ])opular 
tales or the writings of pure magic remain as a 
relative source of information on the subject. 

It could hardly be otherwise with a religious 
civilization whic\i evolved the above-mentioned 
conception of life and of individuals. Bodies 
composed in the w'ay described cannot, either in 
rituals or in treati.ses, be brought into connexion 
with subjects that bear on ethics, morals, or the 
respective values or opposition of the soul and the 
body. Theories like asceticism, for example, or 
systems of the type of metempsychosis, avoid by 
tneir very definition the Egyptian thought of the 
classical period. Hence the information as to the 
living body that we derive from the monuments 
and the religious texts of Egypt will be confined 


to sjiecifications as to hoiv the body may be 
aflected by disease or cured (and this belongs 
to tlie domain of medicine); or how the body 
is to be adorned, clothed, or tatued (and this is 
almost exclusively a matter of arclueology) ; or 
incidentally we shall find detailed inforiiidtion 
about such and such a part of the body, and about 
such and such a group of religious iileas or pure 
superstitions attached to a .specified organ. Tnus, 
ill connexion with a special literary episode or 
magical ojjcration, the texts tell ns in jiassing 
what the Egyptian ideas were in regard to the 
various apecilied organs of the body ; and these 
are tlie only particulars that are of any interest 
in our present .study. 

We nee<l not attempt to give a full account 
here. Certain elements of the body are scarcely 
mentioned by the Egyj)tians outside of medical 
treatise.s. In the latter, on the other hand, we 
find long li.st.H of ‘ the twenty-two vessels of the head, 
the two vessels of the breast,’ etc. As regards the 
rest of the writings, when it is said of the heart 
{hdti^ lit. ‘the beater’) that it is opposed in the 
economy to the liver {miskmit, lit. ‘ the motionless’), 
tli(i entire subject is exhausted, or nearly so. Of 
other members or organs we know a little more. 
Thus, the eyes have a .special magical power ; they 
fa-< inate and overpower by the fluid they dart 
forth ; they re]>el harm or evil .sjfirits if they fix 
on them first ; magic by jiliiltnjs and spells can 
increase their keenness exceedingly—even to the 
extent of enabling its favoured ones to see what 
the eyes of mortals do not in ordinary circum- 
.^t.'ince." distingui.sb : invisible sjiirits, characters 
written in.^ide a .sealed roll, and innumerable other 
things. I'he mouth is an ever possible entrance 
for (lemons, pliantoms, and s[)irits, who are always 

E rowling round people and trying to get into their 
odies. The magic or cognate writings care¬ 
fully note this constant danger, and it is im- 
douotedly one of the .strongest reasons that led 
the F^gyptian to breathe by the nose. It is well 
known that, amongst many uncivilized peoples, 
kings and chiefs have a great aversion to being 
seen during meals. A long time ago the true 
explanation was ollered—an ex])lanation based on 
primitive ideas, namely, the dread lest spirits and 
malignant inllinmces might enter by the mouth. 
It is very probable that tlie F)gyptians shared this 
fear; ami if conjecture is right, although it 
cannot be proved formally for the kings, the idea 
is clearly .seen in the anxiety displayed in the 
meal served almost secretly in the interior of the 
naos to the living bodies which are the statues 
of the gods. 

Other parts of the system are the seats of more 
distinct manifestations or principles. The integrity 
and healthy state of the bones are apparently 
one of the conditions essential to the harmonious 
working of the vital functions. The Egyptians 
seem to have had a strange idea that the dis¬ 
organization of the system attacked by illness or 
death began in the bony structure, the marrow of 
which constituted somehow or other a vital reserve 
of special force. But this special point has received 
little attention as yet, and what has just been said 
is suggested with the greatest reserve, pending 
more minute study of the ancient religious texts. 

We are a little more certain, on the other hand, 
of the Egyptian idea that the top of the vertebral 
column was the precise point at which certain 
magic fluids or certain energies could penetrate 
into the body. The besUiwal of the vital or heal¬ 
ing fluid {sd) by the gods or their representatives 
laying their hands on this point of tne neck, is a 
scene reproduced in thousands of examples in the 
Egyptian monuments; it is enough to mention it 
here. The inside of the skull is the <diief habitat 
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of that sort of a/j^ile principle which the Egyptian 
calls M, and wliich is represented sometimes in 
the form of a lapwing or a wading-bird, sometimes 
in tlie likeness of a bird Avith a human head ; it 
was thought sometimes to show itself in the form 
Df a bee. We translate it by ‘soul* but 

that is only a rough apuroximation, given only 
hc( 7 iuse it is neeos.sary to have a translation. The 
bd is neither one of man’s bodies nor a kind of 
radio-active substance like the ran ; we can hardly 
cojopare it to anytliing hut those little genii or 
‘sjarits,’ sometimes one, sometimes several, that 
so many savage peoples locate in the nane of the 
neck of tlio human being. The primitive Egyntian 
believed also—and the texts have nreserveu the 
(race of it—tliat a man had several od (pliir. hiti) 
as he had several ka. At tlie liistorical period, 
this eom])lieateii privilege was reserved for the 
gods and their heirs. This ‘soul,’ moreover, was 
so material tliat dread gods could sometimes catch 
it and feed upon it. 

All this is only approximate translation, and 
necessarily so, when Ave attempt to reproduce in 
our precise modern terminology material ilistinc- 
tions and ideas conceived according to information 
and initial data so dillerent from ours. Thus it is 
usual to translate tlie Egyptian Avord ah by ‘ heart,’ 
although the ah of the human body is quite a 
dillerent thing, ‘ Inside ’ is a word Avith a di.stinctly 
less dignified sound ; but it has the merit of being 
a more faithful rendering. The ah is sometliing- 
not Avell analyzed, but Avith exact enough limita¬ 
tions. It is, in short, tlie belly—meaning b}’ that 
the stomach and the intestinal apparatus, and to 
a certain extent the heart, considered from the 
point of view of shocks Avhicli the emotions may 
cause in it. This ‘inside’ is the seat of auofher 
sjtecial kind of ‘soul,’ distinct from tlie bd .soul. 
It is an obscure soul, conneded specially Avitli all 
the manifestations of feeling and passions— 
impulsive, the generator of movements and of good 
or oad actions. Wliat is certain is that it is a .soul 
Avith its own peculiar existence and activity. 
Originally, at lea.st, it existed on its own account 
—until the time Avlien the progre.ss of Egyjitian 
thought and its striving after psycliological unity 
made it a sort of appendix to the true ‘self’ (for 
more detail, see art. Heart). If the Egyptians 
had precise ideas on its origin, it Avould appear 
that the .soul of the ab Avas believed to come from 
the vital substance of the niotlier (cf. Booh q/ the 
Dead, ch. xxxvi.). The ancient texts pubH.slied 
at the present time are not of suflicient number to 
give us an exact ap]u'eciation of the ideas attached 
to they»7574 (vertebra* ?), the bakasu (kidneys?), and 
the sainiu sciu (viscera ?). We can only guess that 
some vital reserve f(7rce was located in these parts. 
It waschietly conceived under the form of ‘ pOAvers,’ 
‘knowledge of magic names,’ and other sensitive 
or mental manifestations, as material emanations 
and, to a certain extent, as a kind of special 
soul. 

The rest of the individual is not marked by 
anytliing of special interest. The superstitions 
attaching to tlie hair, tlie ears, the teeth, the 
hands and feet, are only details, and do not bear 
.so much upon the fundamental magic of the reli¬ 
gious ideas as uj)on popular superstition, the con¬ 
tents of Avliich are ciissolved and re-fasliioned at 
all [»eri()ds. We should note only the continual 
care to protect the various parts of the body, as with 
magic armour, against the possible attacKs of evil 
spirits; hence the customs relating to amulets, 
talismans, tatuing, etc., some of which are com¬ 
bined, in llie period of civilization, Avith the taste 
for physical adornment, and give ri.se to the gi*eater 
part of jewellery (necklaces, bracelets, rings, etc.) 
and perfumery (pastes, paints, ungneiits, etc.). 


Circumcision is connected Avith this group of ruling 
ideas, but it Avill be treated in a special article 
because of its importance (see art. Circumcision). 

I To complete our survey of ideas relating to the 
j human bodj", we note the following: (u) The link 
betAveen the various material liodies may he 
temporarily broken during the earthly life, under 
the influence of certain forces voluntarily enijiloyed 
or involuntarily submitted to by man. A magician, 
for example, can by means of set formulas send hia 
‘ghost’ or his ‘double’ far aAvay to perform some 
deed or other. Or it may happen to an ordinary 
mortal—usually during his sleep—tliat his ‘ double ’ 
leaves his body and shoAvs itself in some otlier 
place, in the form of a body of flesh and bones 
more or le.ss visible and tangible. As among all 
peoples, dreams and apparitions are the pseudo- 
experimental proofs of tiiese ideas, and the Egyp¬ 
tian notions about sleep, lethargy, and syncope 
diller very little from those found almost univers- 

(A) During the Aviiole of its terrestrial life tlie 
bodj^ is subject to Avhatever astral or natural in- 
llueiices prevailed on the day Avhen it made it.s 
appearance in the Avorld—and this independently of 
the influences to Avliich the ‘ name * is submitted, 
and of Avhich Ave have siioken. The calendar, the 
horoscopes, the thousanil particulars noticed at tlie 
moment of birth, may serve to determine this 
influence and, to a certain e.xtent, may make it 
po.ssible to charm aAvay ill-luck (cf. Sal Her Pajiyrus). 
The study of them ()e((uniine.s Avhat precautions 
must be taken Avhen the conjuniTion of evil in¬ 
fluences proper to such and such a body shows 
itself anew. 

(c) Hoth during the terrestrial life of the body 
if flesh and after it, the fragments taken from its 
substance, its perspiration or its excretions, retain 
to a certain degree tlie force of the vital fluid of 
tlie whole individii.al. In Egypt, therefore, as in so 
man3’’ nations, we find those oeliefs in the virtues 
of nail-parings, hair- or beard-clippings, ami of the 
cloth soaked in tlie perspiration of some individual, 
Avhicli played sncli an important part in magic and 
necromanc}'. Tlie fluid emanation of the living 
body niaj' even communicate something of the life 
and poAvers of an individu.il to the clothing he has 
Avorn, and especially to ornaments, arms or badges 
that he has bad in his hands. 'Fhis idea, which 
can he found among several African peoples, 
appears even more clearly in regard to objects 
connected Avith the king’s attire. He communicates 
to them a .sort of divine power similar, e.g., to the 
poAver given by the king of Dahomey to his cane 
or liis sceptre. 

3. A last remark is necessary" in connexion with 
the.se characteristics of the body among the ancient 
Egyptians. Wlien investigating the idea cherished 
by any one of tlie non-civilized nices os to the body, 
Ave are able to determine its characteristics accu¬ 
rately enough, because Ave have under our eyes a 
population in most cases restricted in niiniiieror 
area, and because, as a rule, we know it only at 
the verj' time Avlien Ave are examining it. But Ave 
must not forget that, in the case of Egypt, we are 
dealing Avitli a civilization Avliich ha.s, in time and 
space, bad several dillerent religions, each with its 
OAvn eA'olution. These ideas of the body are dis¬ 
tributed througliout a historically ascertained series 
of thirty-eight centuries, having behind it, accord¬ 
ing to the traditional texts, a pro-historic ma.s8 of 
:locuments imjiossihle to evaluate, but certainly 
biie product of a considerable number of centurie.s. 
Further, these ideas have never at any one period 
been the same in the Avhole of Egypt. The Helio- 
politan did not form the same conception of the 
tody as the Theban, the Hermopolitan, or the 
Mendesian. Consequently it is not the absolute 
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theory of the Egyptian ideas on the body that is 
l^iven in this article. It is rather a general view, 
in which it is possible to shade off or accentuate 
details, according as one is tiying to picture the 
ideas concerning the body of an Egyptian of the 
Ptolemaic period, a Saite, a Theban, a Memphite, 
a Thinite, or a man of the pre-Thinite period of 
some province in the Nile valley. But if we desire 
to gatner from the whole the essential physiognomy, 
and to look for the distinct characteristics of the 
primary notions, we shall come very near an exact 
expression of the early Egyptian ideas on the body 
if we sfiy that it is a confused conglomeration of 
substances similar in nature, but of different quali¬ 
ties, delined as independent of each other, but in 
fact continually united by the ‘ name.’ The whole 
is set in motion by a multiplicity of ‘ spirits,’ with 
no fixed mutual cohesion, and originally peculiar 
to a certain part or physical manifestation of the 
individual. Upon the whole, it is a body very 
similar to what is revealed to ns by scientific 
inquiry (if not alike in every point, at least iden¬ 
tical in the main) among the least civilized peoples 
of our times, .such as some specimens of t!ie non- 
Aryans of India, the Battaks, the Caribs, the most 
backward of the Bantu group, etc. 

ii. Animate creatures or inanimate objects.—It 
would a))f)ear that, in a general way, without 
entering into exact details, the rest of the bodies 
in the sensible world wore com-'idered as having 
the same texture as the human body. This applies 
not only to animals, but also to vegetables, and 
even to such tilings as a stone, a rock, an expanse 
of water, or any oliject made by man. Tlie reli¬ 
gious, magic, and popular literatures present sure 
examples with reference to tlie ‘double’ or the 
‘ name ’ of a tree, a pillar, or a stall—to mention 
only these cases, 'fhe only restriction that must 
be noted is that, since it was dealing with objects 
of less interest than men, theological speculation 
took less trouble to de.scribe their nature accu¬ 
rately, and to reconcile the contradictory data of 
their origin. One thing is certain, viz. that there 
was no essential difference in the structure of all 
things in the material world—from the inanimate 
object to man. All are, a priurly of the same 
organization, down almost to the degrees of their 
qualities. 

iii. Gods.—l. In a country like E^pt this same 
unity naturally applies to divine beings. In fact, 
there is no dogmatic delinition marking off the 
deity. The god.s originate, not owing to the po.s- 
session of characteristics different from the rest 
of beings and things, but simply owing to more 
remarkable manifestations of the actions and 
forces common to them and these others. 

The body of the gods was quite the same as that 
of men, both in its economy and in its peculiar 
characteristics. It might be larger, more resist¬ 
ant, more rapid in its movement, more durable, 
less vulnerable, and more difficult to catch sight 
of. It was not said to Ihj imperishable, or endowed 
with ubiquit)^ or proof against sickness, pain, and 
wounds. Its substance had the same advantages 
and defects as the human substance. Its specific 
characteristics of weight, dimensions, colour, quali¬ 
ties of flesh and bone, do not form the subject of a 
group of formal theories in any of the Egyptian 
texts. But the literature and ritual mention 
innumerable particulars in passing, and these 
are ample compensation for the omission. The 
Pyramid texts, for example, or the hymns of the 
historical [leriod, provide abundant stores of the 
mateiial in que.stion. On the other hand, contrary 
to the generally accepted idea, neither the popular 
tales nor the legendary lore merit any more con¬ 
fidence in this re.spect, as sources of information 
on the religious ideas, than would be inspired 


among us by the more or less entertaining tales 
that bring in the devil, the saints, or God the 
Father. 

The ‘ Tale of the Two Brothers ’ does uot clear up the Ennead ; 
the statciiioiit of a nia^Mc papyrus, that Osiris was more than 
seven cubits in hei^dit, is not .an article of faith ; and upon the 
strengfth of the ‘ Story of the Old-age of Ka ’ we are not to 
believe that the body of the ajjed sun was made of precious 
metals, or that the sun-jfod ‘ shivered with cold and 8lorjl)ered.’ 
In the same way, the symbolism of the iconoj^raphy is not to be 
taken literally, and ijods like Osiris or Amon of Amentit, with 
black, blue, orjfreen flesh, do not stand for a fact accepted by 
theolofjy, but simply re]we8ent a means of expressing an idea. 
But this idea, it must be ^frantod, was not always the same. 
Thus Osiris with the green flesh might, according to the period 
in view, stand for re-hirth, re-verdure, or even for the (lecom* 
position of the flesh of dead gods. With this same syiiilndism, 
possessed of no absolute value, we may connect also tlie body 
of flesh (rtK/w.) attributed to the Evening Sun, or the complex 
body of Osiris of Dendereh. 

If we leave out of account all these appended or 
artificial elements, the body of the Egyptian gods 
seems, on the whole, to have been exactly the same 
as we have found the body of men to be. The god.s 
have a body of flesh, and tliey have a shadowq 
though there i.s little mention of the latter in the 
texts (cbielly the shadow of Ka or of Aten). Above 
all, they have several ‘ doubles’ [hiu] and several 
‘ bird-souLs ' {bin). It was even held, at a certain 
time, tliat they bad seven ‘bird-souls’ and four¬ 
teen ' iloubles' —this, from all accounts, because 
of the magic and mystical virtue of these numbers. 
Tlicir manner of nouri.sliment and of movement, 
and in general all the functions of their body, are 
just th(; same as tho.se we know of for men (leaving 
out of count, of course, nil that has to do with their 
artilidal bodies or ‘ supports of the double ’—their 
statues), 'riieir extreme swiftness, the keenne.ss 
of their senses, their absolute dimensions, and their 
re.sistance to death are differences of fact, as has 
ju.'it been .said, but not of organization. ’I’lieir lon¬ 
gevity was, de factOy indefinite, but it was not held 
theoretically that tliey were eteinal (see Death). 
It was generally thouLdit, at least in Heliopolis, 
that they drew from ‘ the basin of the fluid sd ’ one 
of the secrets of their resistance to death. 

2 . There remains, however, a problem ill solved, 
or, rather, ill .stated. The human being necessarily 

ossesses only one body of flesh—one single com- 

inatiou of bodies. But we see that the Egyjitian 
god possessed several bodies simiiltanoouHly, each 
one of them animated by some of his ‘ souls,’ and 
by a part, or rather an emanation, of hi.s ‘name.’ 
On the other hand, other texts or pictorial repre¬ 
sentations seem to imply that the divine beings 
have only one single combination of bodies. This 
i.s an important matter, touching as it does upon 
questions like the original formation of the gods 
and totemism. 

Historical examination of the religions of Egypt 
fails to di.scover any indication that the person¬ 
ality of such and such a god was originally distri¬ 
buted among several bodies. Still less was it 
distributed throughout the entire species of some 
animal or vegetable under the characteristics of 
which this god was represented. On the other 
hand, it follows from the initial data as to the 
nature of beings, that the possession of several 
bodies animated by one and the same ‘self’ is not 
at all impossible. The ‘name’ (q.v.), while still 
remaining one and entire in each specimen of a 
being, may locate itself in several bodies, and Id 
each of thorn may he one of the momentary 
subjective ‘aspects^ of one and the same entity. 
This i.s confirmed, in the religious monuments 
of Egypt, by the various epitliets added to the 
principal name of the god. Each one expresses the 
detailed, local energy or quality of a distinct body 
belonging to one and the same god. 

Stated in this way, the question becomes above 
all a question of fact, to which it is not possible to 
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Lnve one '.in-le reply, because the fc.f.;y|.t nine them- 
m e Siven'niore than one. \ e n.n..t nmhc 
totfnction.^ aeeording to the importance of each 
god, and accor<ling to <'>«. 1’“,"“*/" J, ”0 

the humblest ami most ancient gods lesti cted to 
a single manifestation of energy or charge.1 with a 
single delinite and limito.l act, have »" no‘;<> “f 
name than one body. Sucl. deities as belk t the 
•Seoridon and iMarit-tioghm the Serpent, so far as 
we know, had only one body. On the other h.ind, 
when .similar attributes fused two or more di'ities 
orii;inal)v Keo<rranliically independent into a sinule | 
the new deity tlms formed kept as many 
Codies as it had formerly for the separate 
whf>m it was com/>o.sed. A tree-^^oddcsa like iMiit, 
for example, had as many bodies as there had been 
tree-<^oddesses witli the same character and same 
role, "before the one sirifcle Nuit deyeloj>ed. 

More important f:ods oriftmally incarnated in 
separate persons led to the formation of a deity j [lerishable^ 

si/i^Je in ‘name,’ hut necessarUy provided with . 

several bodies. Tims Tlioth, at once monkey and 
ibis, was able to Jive in several bodies. A fortiori, 
the }Sods with important national functions or with 
a cosmo;,mnio rOle, being tlie product of syncretism, 
ami being the combination of a gr(*at number of 
original gods, auimatofl a sometimes very con¬ 
siderable number of bodies at the same time. An 
Amon-Iica, conceived as jfo.ssessing simultaneously 
the atliibule.s of tJie fiemiiirge sun Minu, the 
hawk Harmakhis of Hciiojiolis, the ram and the 
gand<;r of Thehe.s, couhi not hut live a complete 
unity in eaeJi of these varieties of material bod}'. 

'I’iie series e.vtends tiien, by previous delinition, 
from the sim/de single body to tlie multiplicity 
that has no limitations. Hut it is a historiral fact, 
and not the outcome of any religiou.s theory. As 
a rule, there was at first only one body for every 
divine ‘name.’ Then the attributes ascribed to 
certain beings among those regarded os more 
specially divine grew in importance and brought 
about fusions. In ca.ses where by elimination (or 
.subordination of tlie seeoudary cliaraeteristics of 
the lioings originally di.stinct)'the now god com¬ 
pletely annihilated the personality of those whom 
he ab.sorbefl, he continued to liave only one body 
{e.rj. Miliit Oirit). \Vdiere, on the other hand, it 
was impossible to fu.se the characteristic.s of the 
original gods into a perfect amalgamation (as in 
the ca.se of Hallior), the composite fleity retained 
as many bodies as it prc.served distinct aspects. 

To enumerate all the possible combinations, it 
would be necessary to re-construct the whole 
history of Egyptian myliiologv. All that it is 
l)Ossible or necessary to explain here is the 
mechanism ; we need not go into all its practical 
applications. 

There is a sort of counter-evidence that tlie 
above is the case, and that the ifossession of a 
plurality of bodies by the god is only a result of 
fact, and does not mark a superiority of nature 
attributed to them dogmatically. We refer to the 
series of ideal gods imagined by theology. When 
the latter created deities by systematic deduction 
or by personification of functions—deities conceived 
in human form, like Maat or, later, Imhotep—it 
gave them only one body. Created in a homo¬ 
geneous manner, they do not require other bodies, 
no matter how complex or lofty their attributes. 

The cult of Aten at Amarna and that of Ilapi the 
Nile-god, with apparent divergencies chiefly of a 
literary kind, belong to this scheme of formation. 

In conclusion, the case of the divine animals 
worshipped in the temples does not conflict with 
the above view. On the contrary, it indirectly 
confirms it. It is known that the * sacred ’ animals, 
which, by the way, are a relatively late intro¬ 
duction into Kgyi)t, are not the bodies of the gods, 


' hut beiiiB.*. sharing by .siinple veneratwn the regarf 
due to the go,1.1. fbe aiini.ahgod wotohipjied ,n 
the aanelnary (e.f,. Apia, Mnevi,. hmi.nu of 
Hephantine, S.ikhea [Crocodile] of O.iiIkih, the 
|{ai i of .Mendes) is the only copy, the only true 
Dv of the local god on cartli-to the exclii.sioii of 
KiadVr animals. 'I'his does not nieaii that t ie 
pvyilian.s thought they had in the sanetiiary the 
on,: and only Ixaly of the god, b>i that they had 
toe I'ne and only HuplimU.m of it. In fact, the 
world was supposed to he divided into two peat 
hilve.s, .syinnictrival in every part. Kaeli of the 
..reat national gods (we need not take the trouble 
to reconcile so many contradictory data for toe 
lesser god.s) had his kingdom in the other wotot, 
and in this world pos.-e.s.scd a p.art of kgyPf fbat 
corresponded to that king.lom. lias liody •“ 

he other world; hut hi.s ‘name animated an 
e.vact reiilica of this Ixidy in this hump 
nurishable temporary reppsentation, which is tin 
tlivine animal worsliipped in the sanctuary. lo 
tlic ilivine cow of Dcndereh, to the rani of Ele¬ 
phantine, to the ha^yk of Ermonthis, there 

corresponded in the kingdoms of the other world a 
cow, a ram, and a hawk really alive, really divine, 
with bodies fashioned alike, perhaps gigantic, though 
P’gy]>t lias given no jucci.se inrormation on this 
fu)int. One thing is certain, viz., that they some¬ 
times showeil themselves to the eye.s of niortal.s. 

.As to the exact sojourn of the one body of the 
gods in the other world, it should he said that 
liere again there has been a sjiccession of beliefs. 

'riie mo.-^t ancient of them .show us the gofls living 
sometimes iu the other world, aft(*r the fashion of 
the world of men, sometimes in the celestial Wfuld. 

The assimilation of earlier and later beliefs in 
homogeneous groujis has gone far in developing the 
multiplicity of bodies belonging to one and the 
same god ; ami the .solar theories of Heliopolis, 
with the course of Ila in his bark, have given far 
greater importance to the stellar bodies of the 
divine beings. 

I.iTKRATCRK.— /f \ve excJufle what beloiitra to medicine, eachato- 
lo^'v, and tiie dispojwil of the dead, the data as to the E^rypUan 
bofly are scatterecl ali over the tielri of EK.vptoIofiical literature, 
the living iKxiy never havjrii^ lieen the object of a speclai 
monoirraph. Only a few parts of it have been studied separately, 
but without synthesis. We may mention sfiecially : Ara^Iineau, 
•olv(ff>mi>ne8, d I'etndf de la religion f’gj/ptimne, Paris, 1908, 


p. 40:111.; Birch, ‘On the Shade or Shadow,' in TSBA viii, 380; 
Budge, Gods of the Kgvptians, London, 1004 ; Le Page Renouf, 
‘On the true St-nse,’ etc., in TSBA vi. 494 ; and esp. Maspero, 
llitttoire [tr. 1S04-19(X)J i. 108, 112, 140, 212, 2lh, 217 (where there 
arc notes giving the principal references); also the first two 
volumes of his ‘ Etudes de Mythologie et a’Arch^ologie,' in the 
Diblioth^qne ^gyptolvgigiie, Paris, 1893. 

George Foucart. 

BODY (Greek and Roman).—!. Anthropological. 
—(1) Body and soul. —Among the Greeks, as 
among mo.st other races, the distinction between 
body and soul—the natural dualism of mankind— 
can be traced to a very remote antiquity. This 
distinction took shajie in the primitive mind as a 
result of its experience of certain peculiar facts. 
It is maintained by II. Siebeck,* who on this point 
diflers from such scholars as Rohde and Gomperz, 
that the mo.st potent factor in the development of 
this dualism is that succession of inner and outer 
experience undergone by primitive man—as by the 
child of to-day—in connexion with his own body. 
To the undeveloped consciousness the body is at 
first .simply a thing among things, precisely like a 
stone or a tree. It is oiuy by degrees tnat the 
growing mind, in consequence of internal and ex¬ 
ternal sensations, as, for instance, bodily pain or 
hunger, acquires the idea of the body as the medium 
between self-consciousness and the outer world. 
An important constituent of naive dualism, no 

* Geach. d. Psyckologle, 1880, 1, 6f., with refereuce to the facte 
of empirical psychology an discuMed by Volkmann, Lehrbuoh 


d. PsycholOfjia, 1876, if. § 106. 
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doubt, lies here ; and so far Siebeck is right, liut 
a number of other factors, wliich, to be sure, 
Siebeck does not ignore, must also be taken into 
account; as, for example, the ofttimes rapid 
transition from life to death, the experience of 
dreaming, or of fainting, ‘ possession,’ sudden 
emotions and their resultant involuntary actions, 
and, finally, the ecstatic trance. These were also 
the facts which in the dawn of Greek history 
generated the idea of a possible separation between 
body and soul ; thus the soul might well seem to 
be temporarily withdrawn from the body in the 
case of dreaming, swooning, or ecstasy, and per¬ 
manently so in the case of death, when the body 
returns to its original elements.* 

The distinction between the visible and corporeal 
man and his invisible indwelling Doppelqdngevy 
the is presupposed also in the Homeric 

poems. Here, however, the ideas of body and 
soul have assumed a special complexion. All the 
activities, mental or other, of the human person¬ 
ality, sucli as feeling, thouf^ht, volition, exertion, 
are regarded as being possime only so long as body 
and soul are united; in fact, they are in the 
strictest sense functions of the body, /x^vos, vdo^y 
/j-ijTLiy /3ouX7i, and 6vjx6s also, are bodily faculties or 
powers, and although they can as.sert themselves 
only wliile the psyche, at once the ‘second ego’ of 
man and the principle of his animal life, remain.s 
within him, yet they are in no sense evolved from 
the inherent capacities of tlie soul as such, which 
has absolutely no share in the waking activities 
of nian.f The spiritual and psycliic^al faculties 
which are localized in the various organs, an<l 
especially in the diaphragm {(pphet) of the living 
person, appertain entirely to the body. The idea 
of a life apart from the oody, i.e. independent of 
the union of body and soul, simply lay outside the 
range of Homeric thought. Here it is the body 
ratlier than the soul around which the supreme 
interest circles—a phenomenon quite intelligible 
in a naive and frankly sensuous age, free as yet 
from all reflexion about a possible closer relation 
between body and soul in a living and waking 
man. Hence even the lifeless body is repeatedly 
spoken of as the true self (aur6$), and set in 
contrast with iha p.^yche.X A well-known passage 
is Iliad, i. 3 f. : TroXXds S' l(p9l/xovt \}/vxhs "AiSi Trpolaffv 
ijpibujv, aurody S^ eXujpia reOx^ kwIcctip olwvoicrl rt 
Saira (cf. also xxiii. 65 f., 105 ff.). (Now and then, 
it is true, the psyche that is speeding tow'ards 
Hades, or already dwelling there, is distinguished 
by the name of its erewhile living posse.ssor, or, it 
may be, is even spoken of as if it were himself in 
person (cf. Kohde, i. 5f.); but the latter idea is 
largely evanescent in the mind of the poet.) 

{'2) The dead body. — Of the cult of the dead 
which at one time prevailed throughout the 
Hellenic world, as elsewhere, the Homeric poems 
show isolated traces only ; and it is one of the 
enduring triumphs of Rohde to have discovered 
these and set them in their proper light. The 
ideas underlying this cult, which, though but 
faintly recognizable in Homer, was universally 
diffused among the Greeks in the post-Homeric 
age, and in fact down to the end oi the ancient 
period, invested even the dead body with a certain 
interest. The soul of the departed was supposed 
to be fettered to the resting-place of its former 
bodily integument. The worship of ancestor or 
hero had its seat in the place where his bones 

* Iliad, vii. 99, xxiv. 64. 

t Taken purely by Itself, the soul has at best a shadowy 
existence, not worthy of the name of * life ’ at all, and destitute 
even of the attribute of self-consciousness. 

t It is a Bicnincant circumstance that Homer has no proper 
term for the living body. His usual word for it is which, 

however, connotes only the flgrure, the outward visible form; 
cf. irvp6y. In Homer <rut/Jia always denotes the dead 

body. 


had been laid. There alone — with some special 
exceptions — did the soul continue in an active 
state. 

According to Homer, however, whose notices 
regarding the cult of the dead are sporadic and 
imperfectly understood even by himself, the soul 
of the departed finds no rest (in Hades) till the 
corpse is burned. So long as this act is neglected, 
the soul still retains a consciousness of events 
upon the earth ; while, once the body has been 
cremated, the soul is banished to the depths of 
Erebus. The original purpose of the practice of 
cremation, in fact, w’as to guard against the 
return of the released soul to the land of the 
living—an idea, however, wliich has become quite 
obscured in Homer. The paramount interests of 
the poet, indeed, lie with those who still enjoy the 
light of the sun, and not witli the dead at all. In 
his umsopliisticated mode of thought, he regards— 
all unconsciously — tlie living and waking man 
with his liodily and mental attributes as a single 
whole, and similarly all the spiritual and psychical 
activities of man are evolved from the body. So 
far, therefore, the Homeric point of view, as 
contra.sted v\ith that of the philosophers and 
theologians of a later age, may be called an unre- 
flectiv' i.ionism. 

2 . Heligious and ethical. — (1) Orphism.-— 
Homeric views regarding body and soul, and their 
relation to each other, find their sharpest possible 
contrast in tiie ideas which, germinating in the 
eesfasy of the Dionysan cult and the psychical 
experiences evokecl there, or, again, in the principles 
of kathnrsis', received their definitive form among 
the Orphic sects. According to the latter, there 
obtained not only an irreconcilable dualism 
between body and soul, but also a profound 
diderence in value. The soul was no longer, as in 
Homer, the phantom counterpart of tlie man, 
making its inlluence felt in the acts of dreaming, 
swooning, or dying; it was now regarded as 
intrinsically of Divine origin, uncreated and im¬ 
perishable, and as having been immured within 
the body in expiation of its guilt. 

See Plato, Cratyl. 400 B C (Diols, Fray. 2 ii. I. 473, No. 8; cf. 
Abel, Orphica, frutf. 221): xal yap arnp^a nvlt iftaaiy avrit (the 
body) tlyai rrjv wV Tedap-pliriji iy tuJ yvy rrapovri' xai 

av TOUT<|» crtjixaiyei, a av arrjpaiyri rj Ka\ vauTT? ayjna opOutt 

KaXel<r9ai’ SoKovai fievTOi ^oAco-ra PeerOai ot apitfil *Op^«a tovto 
TO ovop-a, ciiv Slkt)v 6i6ov'ot}? tt)? il/vxvi, in' Srj SiSuaiy, 

TOVToy Si rby irepi^oAov aoJ^Tjrai Srtrpcorrjpiov etKdya. Of. 

PhcBdo, 62 B, and Diels, in reference to Philolaos, frag. 14 and 
15. The body is accordingly the grave or prison-house of the 
80 ul, which in its present life is in a state analogous to death. 
It is therefore the aim of the Orphic^ paAio-ra iirb 

ToO <rwp,aT09 TTjy iBiaai avriji/ koB' av-n\v navTax69ty 

ix rov irwpaTOV arvvayeipeaOai re xai aOpoi^eadai (PhCBdo, 67 O J 
cf. Diels on Heraclitus, frag. 116). 

( 2 ) Pythagoreanism.—lj\ regard to the process 
by which such ideas, so alien, apparently, to the 
natural temperament of the Greeks, as of mankind 
in general, gained a footing in Greek thought, the 
reader may consult the art. Asceticism (Greek). 
It will ^ sufficient here to emphasize the fact that 
the ideas in question, wholly un-Hellenic as they 
may appear, exerted a profound influence upon 
many Greek philosophers, and even, as we may 
infer from wnat has been said (above, p. 81), 
upon early thinkers like Pythagoras and his 
disciples. Definite evidence of this influence, it is 
true, first emerges in the case of Philolaos (c. 440 
B.C.), who, in referring to the Orphics, writes aa 
follows : fxafyrvpiovrat 8^ Kal of iraXatoi ^eoX 67 ot re Kal 
p.dvri€s (is Sid rivos ripcaplas A ^vxd rip aiitjaari (rw^fev- 
XTtti Kal Kaffdrrep iy awpari ro^rip T^&avrai {fr&g. 14; 
cf. the passages given by Diels in connexion with 
frags. 14 and 16). We need not be surprised, 
tlierefore, to find Archytas (r. 400-350 B.C.) making 
allusion to the battle against sensual pleasure 
ih^oyii, the voluptas corporis of Cicero) (cf. Diels, 
Frag.^ i. 262, 30ff.), which the early Pythagoreans 
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regarded as the worst of plagues, impeding the 
soul in its endiiavours to reach its celestial home, 
and causing it to forget its high descent.* 

That Km}»edocles likewise held a similar theory 
of the relation between body and soul may be 
inferred from what is said in Asceticism (Greek) 
(above, pp. 81**, 82“) regarding hi.s indebtedness to 
Orphism and Pythagoreanisni. Direct reference 
to the point, however, is found only in a single 
fragment of his writings (126, cf. Diels): (xapKuty 
dWdyuujTi ircpi<rH\\ov<ra We may well sup¬ 

pose that similar views were cherished by several 
other thinker.s and poets who were more or less 
influencetl by Ornhie or Pythagorean doctrines. 
This was certainly the case wdth l^herecydes of 
Syros.t In Heraclitus also (frag. 4, 96) we may 
trace a certain disparagement of the body, though 
he does not, like the ‘ theologians,’ regard Ixuly and 
soul as antagoni.stic to each other, but rather as 
subsisting in a state of constant interchange (frag. 
36 ; cf. 76, 11). Adumbrations of this idea are 
also foiind in Pindar (frag. 131, Rdckh). 

(3) Plato. — It was a matter of vast significance, 
however, that the cardinal ideas of the Orphic- 
Pythagorean schools should have been a.ssimi- 
lated by Plato, and wrought into the fabric of his 
nhilosophy. The W'ay in which the founder of 
Western idealism interpreted the relation of the 
human body to the imperishable soul is known to 
every reader of the Phtedo. A.s we have already 
given, in the art. AsCETici.SM (Greek), a brief expo¬ 
sition of the leading idejis in Plato’s .system of 
philosoj)hical and theological thought, we confine 
ourselves here to the most indispensable points. 

The human soul occupies a peculiar po.sition 
betw'een the sensible and the supersensible world. 
Though itself uncreated, i.c. of Divine origin, it 
is drawn into the vortex of becoming. It does not 
rank as an Idea, but is at best ‘most like’ one, 
participating in the Idea of life. In the pre- 
mundane exLstence of the soul, wdiile dwelling 
amongst gods and .spirits like itself, it has behelu 
the ‘super-celestial realm,’and the w'orld of real 
bein^, but in consequence of a decline in its 
cognitive faculty, and an ascendancy in its 
im[)ul8eH of desire, it has been drawn down to the 
earth, and has fallen into corporeality.t Parti¬ 
culars will be found in the famous allegory in 
PheedrtLs, 246 R ft*. But although l>ody and soul 
are fundamentally disparate in character, the 
body and its impulses exert a strong and persistent 
pressure upon tne immortal sojourner within. By 
the time when the soul enters upon its earthly life, 
it has completely forgotten its pre-existence and 

• Cf. Diels, Fra^.s 1. 262, 30 ff., 280, 44 ff., 288, 12 ff.—Sensual 
pleasure, by later writers frequently spoken of as 1 ^ 601 ^ <rupiariKi 7 , 
to distinguish it from spiritual pleasures, was vehemently re¬ 
pudiated, not only by the adherents of a rifddly dualistic anthro¬ 
pology, hut also by the Cynics and the Stoics. The body being 
the source of pleasure, we find Xenophon (Mmurrab. i. 2. 23) 
insisting upon the necessity of constant exercise in o-«t^po<rvvT). 
On the other hand, Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic 
school, declared sensual pleasure to be a good, though with 
certain qualifications (Diog. I^ert. il. 90; Zeller, ii. 1. S.'> 6 flf.). 
Tfce high value ascribed by Epicurus not merely to pleasure in 
general, but even—in spite of all his saving clauses—to bodily 
gratification, as the source of happiness, is tellingly shown In 
mgs. 67, 70, 409 fUsener). His standpoint is far removed from 
that of Plato, ana we need not wonder that Posidonius in par¬ 
ticular so vigorously assailed his doctrine. 

f Diels, Frag.^ ti. 1, 606 f. No. 6 ; see also Oomperz, i. 71 f. 

t Its entrance into the body is the result of an ' intellectual 
fall* ; for, according to Plato^is original view (in the Pheednu), 
the soul, even in its pre mundane state, had three i.e , not 
only the \oyi<rriK6v, but also the dvfxotiStK and the imOvnipriKov, 
of which tne last two cramp the first, and, still clinging to 
the soul after death, are the cause of its attachment to the 
world of sense and its tendency to further incarnation (Phado). 
On the other hand, according to the Tiirumi »—a much later 
work—the entrance of the soul Into the material realm takes 
place In pursuance of the Divine order, being desigfned to 
animate the world of the visible. On this InterpreUtion the 
two inferior capacities of the soul arise out of its union with 
the body, just os again they pass away with the latter at death. 


the world of Ideas in which it formerly lived. Its 
knowledge of truth is now impeded by the illusory 
impressions of sense-perception, while the body, 
by means of its impulses, and the desires an(l 
ailection.s to w’hich they give ri.se, wields a most 
daiigerou.s influence over the soul, deranging its 
capacity for thought, and wholly perverting its 
judgment regarding the true good. 

Cf. Pheedo, e.g. 64 ff., especially 66 B-D: .... ewv av rh 
<ru>Ma •X***^^*^' <rvnnt4>vpfJiivr} j) r) ^ct^toiovtov xaicov 

ou /a»| iroT« KTYjauintOa ov tmOvfxovfity’ ifta^xiv rovTO 

cTvat TO fivpia^ piv yap rip.lv aaxoAiav naptxet t1> <rCtpa 

6ia Tr)v avayKalav Tpo<f)rji'‘ «Tt &i av riv*^ eoaoi irpoaireaweriv, 
ipnoSii^oviriv rjpiov rrjv rov ovtov 9iqpav' iptorutv Kai inidvpiCtv 
xat <i>6fi<ov Kal ctjtoAtoi' iraeroXairiiitv ita'i ^Xvapiat epnlprr\r)ariv jjpaf 
iroAAnjs, aj<TT« rb Aeyoprvov cbv aXrfBCi^ Ty bi/ri vir’ avrov ov6i 
4>poin)<Tai. iiplv iyyiyvtrai ovSirrort ov5ev‘ xai yap noAtpovt xai 
trrdtrtit Ka'i pdxa^ ovBtv oAAo iropc'xci ff to auipa koI ai rovrov 
intSvplai. bid ydp r^v rutv xP^IM^Tioi' ictt^o'cv ttovt^v oi ir6A«^ot 
yiyt'ovrai, ra &i XP^M<vra dvayKa^6pt6a KrdarBai Sid rb tritpa., 
oovAfvovTts rfi rovTov Orpaireiif, k.t.A. Cf. 83 B-D. 

Irrationality, fierce paasions, grave disorders of 
the soul, may in fact proceed from the body or 
from the conditions tnat at any time prevail 
therein (cf. especially Tunceus, 86Bff.). In sober 
truth, the body is the source of all that harms the 
soul. For although evil may be the soul’s own 
act, she would have no promptings to evil-doing 
were she not imprisoned in the body (cf. Zeller, ll. 
i. 871). Every misfortune, every guilty deed in 
human life, emanates in the last resort from the 
latter. As a result of her union with the body, 
the soul herself becomes polluted, and, in fact, 
unless she resists the propensities of the flesh, 
she may even as-siime a uatm-bodily character 
{(ru)/xaro€i54ty cf. Pheedo, 83 I)), just as the sea-god 
Glaucus w'as deformed by wrack and shells to the 
point of unrecogniziibility. In this way the 
majority of mankind are drawn aside from their 
true end in life. For the fall into the corporeal state 
lays upon the soul the task—in reality her only 
task—of purging herself as etreetually os possible, 
even in this life, from the contamination induced 
by her connexion with the bo<ly {Pheedo, 67 C D), 
by overcoming and keeping permanently in sub¬ 
jection not alone the impulses of sense, but all 
appetites and affections w hatever: she must, in 
a word, strive after an inward deliverance from 
the w'orld of the fle.sh and the senses. Only so 
does she become free to apply herself to those im¬ 
perishable treasures besuie which the visible 
world dwindles to nothingness; only so can the 
soul yield herself to that philosophy which, by 
means of dialectic and in virtue of her ‘reminis¬ 
cence ’ of things aforetime seen, develops her faculty 
of cognizing the sphere of true being, of the Ideas, 
so leadin^^ her into the right way towards her proper 
home and at last to God Himself. 

Such in outline is the doctrine of Plato—a harsh 
and rigid dualism : here, the world of illusion and 
illusive values, beneath which nothing permanent 
exists ; and there, the goods which never fade away, 
and which constitute the whole aim and object of 
philosophy. This dualism was, it is true, somewhat 
mitigated in Plato’s later life (see above, p. 83*), 
but again and again in innumerable passages of 
his works, even in the Timeeus, where its presence 
involves a flagrant inconsistency, it breaKs forth 
in triumph. 

The speculations of Plato, aided as they were 
by the incomparable literary craftsmanship with 
wnich he gave them expression, had an enormous 
influence on subseauent thought. His dualism, 
and in particular nis view of the body as the 
ultimate root of all, or at least of innumerable, 
evils in human life, os an enemy against which 
the soul must fight, and as an unclean and defiling 
thing from which she must rid herself as soon and 
as thoroughly as possible, produced a profound 
effect even upon such of the ancient thinkers as 
did not accept the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonio 
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doctrine of tlie soul. We may also venture to 
assume, notwitlistanding the absence of positive 
testimony, that a tlieory regarding V)ody and soul 
akin to that of Plato prevailed in the Olcf Academy. 
It is at all events certain tliat such a view wits 
held by Xenocrates (frag. 20 H), as well as by Philip 
of Opus and Heracleides lV)nticus, and probably 
even by Aristotle in his earlier years. 

(4) Aristotle. —With riper experience, however, 
Aristotle abandoned his master’s dualistic stand¬ 
point, save in regard to one important feature, 
and advanced to an entirely dill'erent conception 
of the relation between body and soul, a conception 
which stands in the closest connexion with his 
metaphysical teaching about the relations of matter 
(CX»;) and form (cI3os), of potentiality {Supafxn) and 
actuality {4v^py€ia, 4uT€\4x^ia). Here we come upon 
the pregmint idea of the ‘organic,’ which Aristotle 
was the lirst to formulate. An object is said to be 
organic when its parts are ‘ instruments * (/5p7ai'a) 
for the realization of the end for which the nature 
of the object as a whole is designed. A whole of 
this character, however, is manifestly framed with 
a view to life or animation, and accordingly the 
organic and the animate are but different designa¬ 
tions for the same thin^^ The human body, as 
indeed the body of any attains its realization 

only in virtue of the soul. The soul is the fWos 
(the princi])le of form working from within out¬ 
wards) aibfiaTOt (fivjiKoO twTjv txovToi dvvd/jL(i {de 
Antma, ii. 1. 412 A, 2011'.). I’he ‘end’ of the 
body is the soul, which realizes itself, and at the 
same time realizes life, in the body and its organs 
(de Pa?'tibus Animalittm, i. 5. 64511, 1411'.). Apart 
from the soul the body is but a corp.se. It is there¬ 
fore tlie entelechy of the body . , . oiJ r6<ru>^d^<ruy 
aOrij (Tuj/xardi ro'Ot, xai did roOro 
KaXws VTToXan^dvovaiv oh Sokci fxrjr' Arev auffiaros elrai 

ii-tire cTio/xd ri ij ^vxh (<l^ ii. 2. 414 A, 14 ff.); cf. 

ii. 4. 415 13, 7, ^(rn 5^ if tov ^wvtos <r<i/iaTos alrla 

Kal dpx'n> Pody and soul in a living man may well 
be distinguished as concepts, but they cannot be 
dis.sociated in actual fact. The two form an 
in.separable synthesis, like the material and the 
form of a ball of wax, or like the eye and the .sen.se 
of sight. In the words of Eucken, ‘the soul forms 
with the body a single life-process.’ When man 
dies, his body is deprived of its function as a pur¬ 
posive organism.* 

The idea of a dis.sonance between body and soul, 
as propounded by the theologians and Plato, is 
therefore qiiite foreign to the philosophy of 
Aristotle. It is true that the latter regards the 
vovif the thinking spirit, as coming from without 
(Sdpadev) to the ‘soul,’ to that life-giving power 
which controls and conditions the organism, and 
combines within itself the physical and the 
psychical; and hero no doubt we come upon an 
inconsi.stency in the Aristotelian psychology, a 
residue of theological and Platonic speculation. 
Neverthele.ss there is for Aristotle no opposition 
between the povs and the living body, so that the 
presence of the former constitutes no end in human 
life relative to the body.t 

(6) Stoicistn .—Among the earlier Stoics, not- 

• The teleoloijical point of view was first applied to the human 
body by Diojfenes of Apollonia, through the infiuence of Anaxa¬ 
goras. It is set forth in popular form by Socrates in Xenophon, 
Mevfurrah, 1. 4. 6fT., and in a truly scientific style by Aristotle, 
t.g. in de Partibus Animalium, iv. 10. 68fiA, 26 ff., 687 A, 7ff. 
Popular views regarding it re appear after the middle period of 
Stoicism; cf. Cicero, Nat. Deorxim, ii. 134-146. 

t As regards Aristotle’s physiology, which we cannot deal 
with here, it may be noted that he regarded the activity of the 
soul as being connected with the natural heat of the body, this 
heat being combined with the blood as the animating breath or 
TTPtvua. Aristotle placed the central organ of psychical life in 
the heart, while Alcmroon, Democritus, and Diogenes of Apol- 
lonla, like Plato, had identified it with the brain. The infiuence 
of Aristotle long prevailed to keep the earlier and correct view 
in tbp baokirronrid. 


withstanding their monism, we find a certain lean¬ 
ing towards the dualistic theory of body and soul. 
A idiaracteristic utterance is that of Cleantlies 
(Stoicor. Veter. Fr. i. fr. 520 [Arnim]), who speaks 
of man a.s a frail and fleeting thing, needing help 
at every turn 

Kaddrrep Tpo<lyi]<: koX o'lttnacrp.dTujr Kal aAA-rj? tou (ru>p.aTO$ 

<n-i/LiifA«tav, irtKpov Tivo^ Tupari'ou Tponou e</>e<rTiI»TOV 

n-pbv T)fx.tpaif SatTfjihv dnairobvTO^ <cai ti napK\oipty iixTTt \o\jeiP 

ai/TO Kai dXei<f>fip Ka'i ntpipdWeiv itac TpupfiP poaov^ koa. OdparOP 

anetpyovPTOf. 

The truly decisive step, however, was first taken 
by Posidonius (first hair of the 1st cent. li.c.), the 
second leader of Middle Stoicism, upon whom the 
infiuence of Plato is once more clearly marked (cf. 
p. 85*). He holds that the body, that inutilis caro * et 
Jtuida, rcceptandis tantum cibis habilis^ is an impedi¬ 
ment to the heaven-born soul, pining in her prison- 
house for her ethereal home. To deliver the soul as 
far as pos.sible from the body even in this life, to 
shun as the [lostilence tlie lusts and appetites that 
originate in the body—this is the paramount task 
of mankind. The body acts as a clog upon the 
Divine cnpacity of knowledge possessed by the 
spirit, which, liowever, escapes its bonds anii wins 
an ampler insiglit in dreams, when the body lies 
asleep as if dead, as also in ecRta.sy, wlien the soul 
fors.-ikes the body, but fully and finally in death 
itself. At death the soul or the wise, no longer in 
thrall to the .sensuous, will soar to the celestial 
sphere, and will gain a profound knowledge of the 
ultimate causes of all existence. On tlie other 
hand, the soul of one who has given a loose rein to 
the lusts of the body must after death long pursue 
a waiulering course, and must undergo manifold 
pains and purgings. But the soul’s conflict with 
‘this flesh’ is protracted and sore, and calls for 
unflagging effort.t 

Tlie IMatonic mysticism of Posidonius wrought 
with great ettect upon Cicero, and with greater 
.still upon Seneca. But althouLdi the writings of 
Seneca frequently reflect tlie dualistic theory of 
IVsidonius, from whom in fact he borrows freely 
in numberless passages, his own view differs in 
some degree from that of the Greek thinker. 
Seneca’s theory probably finds its best expression 
at the beginning of the 14th letter to Lucilius : 

‘ Fateor inHitam esse nobis corporis nnstri carlUtfim. Fateor 
nos huius gerere tutelain. Non nego iniJulgendura illi; servi- 
endiim nego. Multis eniin serviet qui corpori servit, qui pro 
lllo nimium timet, qui ad illud omnia refert. Sic gerere nos 
debemus non tamqnam propter corpus vivere debeamus, sed 
tamquam non possinius sine corpore. Huius nos nimius amor 
tiinoribiis inquietat, sollicitudinibus onerat, contumeliis obicit. 
llonostum ei vile est, cui corpus nimis carum est. Agatur elus 
diligentissime ciira, ita tamcn, utcum exiget ratio, cum dignitas, 
cum fides, mittendum in ignes sit.* Cf. Ep. 78. 10; 120. 14-18. 

There is something very peculiar in the deprecia¬ 
tion and contempt with which the human body is 
regarded by Epictetus, whose views of mankind 
in general, notwithstanding his Stoic principles, 
reveal a strong tin^e of dualism. Over and over 
again the Dissertations reveal a curious scorn of 
the body, and, in fact, as we might expect, from 
the influence of Cynicism upon Epictetus, he often 
gives a crudely Cynic expression to the ideas pro¬ 
mulgated by Plato and Posidonius. A telling 
instance of this is found in frag. 23. The body is 
by nature dead, mere clay and filth ; irretrievably 
abandoned to innumerable vicissitudes, to all, 
indeed, that happens to be ‘stronger’; it is a 
hindrance to our independence of the external; it 
does not belong to us, but is an dWdrpiop. Man is 

* So Seneca {Ep. 92, 110) renders the Greek o-apf, a word 
which seems to have been applied to the body in a disparaging 
sense first of all by the Orphics (cf. Empedocles, frag. 126; 
Wilamowltz on Euripid. Ilerakl. 1260). This usage w next 
found 8|x»radically among the Tragedians ; also in Plato and 
Platonizing thinkers. 

t Cicero, Tusc. Queeat. i. 88, 44, 110, de Leg. i. 60, de Div. 
de Rep, vl,; Virgil, Aen. vl. 724ff. (on this see Norden); Seneca, 
Bv. 65. 1611. ; 92. 110; 102. 2SfI., QueteU Nat. i. 81., lil. 18, 
ad Marc. 23 ff.; Qalen, de Plae. Hipp. et Plat. y. 448 f. (MiillerX 
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‘a sonJ cariving a .'orpso.’ To the wise man. 
indeed, his boily is of no concern.* Above all, 
tlie l)ody is n permanent obstacle to happiness, 
since it stands in (he way of \ irtue, which is in 
reality tlie only ^ood. Sonicthing more than the 
intlueriee of Tlato or Posidonius, or of the Stoa, is 
required to explain such hatred of, and disdain for, 
the body as we iind in Kpictetus; and it is possible 
that Iiis experiences witli bis own decrepit frame 
may have given some bitterness to his sentiments. 

To the liigb-souled Marcus Aurelius likewise, 
though, like Kpictetus, he was a professed adherent 
of Stoicism, there exists a keen antagonism between 
body and soul, and he too sjieaks repeatedly of the 
bod}' in tones of v/issioniite scorn, lie reprobates 
it es]iecia]iy as the source of carnal appetite, and 
as tending to inveigle the soul. He welcomes 
death l^ccaiise, among otJier rea,sons, tJie soul, 
whether she then * is dispersed/ or becomes 
extinct, or is re-absorbed into the iiriiver.sal soul, 
is at least released from the l>ody (Stich, 71, 4 IK). 
A markedly dualistic tendency appears also in his 
general views regarding man, though he rejects the 
belief iu a continued personal existence after death. 

(0) Xco-PifthagorefuiisDi and Neo-Pl/ftonism.— 
Allot Iier evidence of tlie persistent inlluence of 
Posidonius, and tlirough him of Plato, upon a later 
age is to be seen in Neo-Pytbagoreanism, which 
became Midcly diflused thronghout the ancient 
world, es})eciaily in (lie first three centuries of our 
era. It has already been shown (above, p. 8(5) how 
in this scliool the (Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic 
conception of the body as the prison of the soul, 
conjoined with the notion of matter as the cau.se of 
all evil, was resuscitated in intensihed form. 
Similarly, as regards Nt‘o-i’latoiu.sm (Plotinus), 
we would refer the reader to the account given on 
former nage-s (86^ ST*^), merely suiiplcmenting it 
here w’itli an instructive pa.ssage regarding mankind 
from Enncmh^ 47. 10 K ; 

. . . Sitt'o*' ovt' TO tj <rvi^api9fj.oyfiti‘ov rov Of^piov r) rb 

vrrep roOro rjSrf dripioi' 6i to b 6' ili/9pmno<: 

oAAo? 6 Ka6apbf tovtov Ta? ap<ra^ ra? fV vor^<TfK, at 5^ tV 

avTii rf] x^p^iOiifi'T) ISpvyrai, xu)pt^op.iyj) 8e xutpKXTii «Tt 

tyravOa ovtrr), ic.r.A. 

{1) Popular ideas .—Popular notions al.iout the 
relations of body and soul, and about the nature 
and functions of both — such ideas, namely, as 
actually took .shape among cla.s8e8 of Greek and 
Homan society outside the iiilluonee of pliilosophy 
and theology—were practically identical with those 
of Homer, according to whoso simple and unschooled 
thought the living man forms an undivided unity of 
matter and spirit It w(us only in a later age that, 
among the Romans in particular, wider circles of 
society, especially in the large towns, came to he 
infected with Epicurean and materialistic views, 
holding that the soul, being hut a more subtle 
matter dill'used througli the body, and forming the 
incorporating princi]>le of life, perishes with tlie 
material frame. The harshly dualistic theory of 
human life, however, allied with tlie conviction 
that the body is a thing impure and obnoxious,—as 
enunciated by Plato and Posidonius, by Seneca and 
Plotinus,—had a potent influence upon ancient, and 
thence upon niediajval, Christianity, and indeed its 
ett‘e(;ts persist even to the present day. 

l.iTERATURK.—For I: Najfelsbach, Homer. Theol. (Nurem¬ 
berg 1840); Siebeck, Geach. d. Payrhol, (Gotha, 1880), i. 16 ff. ; 
Zeller, t*hiL d. Griec.h. i.B (Leipzig, is0‘i); Rohde, }*8yche'i{Vre\- 
burg I, 11,. ISOS), i,; Gomperz, Gr. Denker'^ (Leipzig, looa)!- Iff. 

For a: Rohde, op. cit. ii. ; Gomperz, op. cit. i. 7lf,, 103f.; 
Zeller, op. cil. i, 450 ff., ii. 14(1880), ii. 23(1879), iii. 24(190.3); 
Windelband, Gcach. d. alien Philos.'^ (Munich, 1894), 164 ff., 
Gesch. d. J‘hilon.">i (Tiibingen, 1903) 121 f,, 188, Platon* (.Stutt¬ 
gart. 1005) 124ff. ; Eucken, Lehenaanschauuivjen d. groanen 
Denkcr^ (Leipzig, 1904), .31 ff., 54 ; Heinze, .Xenokralea (Leipzig, 
1802), 150 If. ; Ritter-Preller, IJiat. Phil. Grceccti (Ootha, 1888); 
Siebeck, Arialoldea (Stiil.Lgart, 1899); Schmekel, Philos, d. 

* For the sake of one’s fellow-men, however, and on grounds 
of good taste, bodily cleanliness, in contrast to the slovenliness 
of the Cvnic, is urgently Insisted upon (iv, 11, 9ff,X 


mittl. Stoa (Berlin, 1892) 248, 276, 400ff.; Wendland, Dis 
hellen.-rdm. Kultxir in ihren Bendoingen zn Jiidrntnrn u. 
ChrisUntum (Tubingen, 1907), 84 tf. : Corssen, de Poaidomo 
iihodio, (Bonn, 1878); Diels, . wm 

(Berlin, 1901), Frag. d. Vorsokratilcer, i.-' (Berlin, 1006), li. I* 
(1007); Abel, Orphica (Ju,e\pz\^, 188.5); Hicks, Aristotle a de 
. 4 /iimu’(C.nnb. 1007); Evicieti rfaf miha'i, (k 1. H. SoheiiUI 
(I.,einzig. 1808); F picteta IJandlnichtein der Moral, vd. VV. t apelle 
(.Jena, 1000): Mark Aurel., cd. Stich^ (Leipzig, 1903); Plotini 
Opera, cd. A. Kirchhoff (Leipzig, 1866). 

^ W. Capkllk. 

BODY (Hebrew).—To the Hebrew, man was a 
unity. ‘Man’s body was of tlie dust, whilst the 
breath of God was the priiicinle of life within him ; 
hut man liim.self was the single product of these two 
factors’ (K. C, I’orter, ‘The Yeyer Hara in Yale 
Bibl. and Sem. Studies, 1901, pp. 91-15(5). Jewisli 
theology never seriously admitted a dualism. Even 
when it adopted the doctrineof the ‘ two impulses,’ 
the good and the evil yetscr (^x’), the ^ood impulse 
did not inhere in the soul, tlie had in the body. 
‘The parallel between St. Paul’s contrast of spirit 
ami flesh, and the Rablnnic contrast of the good and 
evil impulses, is remote and insignificant’ (ib.). 

The same conception of unity is expressed in 
many ways. ‘ Three partners tliere are in the 
formation of man: God, father, mother’ (Bah. 
Niddah, 3la). Even more significant i.s the well- 
known parable of the Blind and Lame : 

‘A human king had a beautiful garden, in which were some 
ine early figs. Tic t in it two waUdunen, one lame and the 
other blind. Said the lanie man to the iilind, " I see some fine 
figs, carry me on your shoulders and we will get the fruit and 
eat it.” After a time the owner of the garden came and asked 
after his llgs. The lame man protested iliat he could not walk, 
the blind tliat he could not see. So the master juit the lame 
man on the blind man's back and judged them togetlier. .So 
Go<l lirings the soul and casts it in the body (after death] and 
ju<lges them together’ (Sanh. 91a-h). 

Body and soul thus form one whole, and the 
persistence iu later Jewi.sli thouglit of the belief in 
the bodily resurrection was in jiart, at least, due 
to tlie impo.s.8ihility of separating body and soul, 
even in the aspect of immortality. 

The wonderful structure of the body, its delicate 
adaiitations to ends, was the subject of admiration 
as an exjire.ssion of the Divine w’isdoni. This linds 
its analogue in the liturgy of the Synagogue in a 
remarkable benediction, which is recited daily in 
tlie morning prayers, and is repeated after the 
normal functions of the body ; 

‘ Ble.ssed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast formed man in wisdom, and created in him many 
orifices and vessels. It is revealed and known before the throne 
of thy glory, that if one of these be oj>ened, or one of those be 
clo.scd, it would be imi> 08 sible to exist and to stand before thee. 
Blessed art thou, U I/ord, who healest ail flesh atid dost won- 
drously' (Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, p. 4. The 
benediction is Talmudic : Berak. 00//). 

Thmigh the Jews, especially from the Macca- 
ha*an period, were strongly op]iosed to the Greek 
games and culture of the body, and felt an especial 
aversion to nude exposure, they had a keen appreci¬ 
ation of physical beauty, not only in women, 
hut in men. The stature of Judas Maccahieus 
was glorilied, and the beauty of various Kahhis is 
.specially recorded (especially Johanan b. Nappalia, 
Berak. 2Ua; cf. Eniil G. Hirsch’s remarks in JE 
ii. 617). In the niedueval Heb. jioetry (imitat¬ 
ing the language of the Song of Songs) there is at 
once a thorough-going eulogy of female beauty 
and an ai»plication of sensuou-s jihra.seology to the 
mystic relations between man and God. 

'riie body was in the Rabbinic view originallv a 
shapeless ma.ss [gvlem) ; it was a-sexual, or rather 
bi-sexual, and only later became diilerentiated 
(see the early chapters of the Midrash, Genesis 
Rnbba). The number of the limbs (or bones) was 
calculated as 248, and of nerves (including sinews 
and even blood-vessels) 365, corresponding to the 
affirmative and negative precepts of the Law 
(which were enumerated as 613). Adam’s dust 
was taken from all quarters of the globe {Sank. 
38«), to express the unity of human nature. 
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The provision of food, drink, and attire was 
regarded as a religions duty (Maim on ides, Ml'ichnc 
Tora^ ‘ De6t?i ’ v.). Hodily cleanliness was similarly 
regarded ; and as part of the ‘ Law of Holiness,’ 
dietary restrictions and ablutions were prescribed. 
From the middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. hand- 
washing before meals became general. Washing 
in the early morning was older. During ablutions 
pietists would avert their eyes from their own 
bodies. The bodily secretions were not unclean 
until they separated from the body ; in the latter 
case ablution was rigidly enforceJ. Special com¬ 
munal V>ath9 have always been provided in Jewisli 
settlements. The Biblical conceptions as to the 
deli lenient caused by dead bodies were continued in 
later Judaism. But the "reat bulk of the early 
Rabbinic laws as to ritual purity applied only to 
priests or to Israelites about to participate in 
Temple rites. Maimonides sums up the Rabbinic 
rulings as follows [ih. ‘ Tnmath Okhelim^ xvi. 9): 

‘It is permitted to every one to touch an unclean thing, and 
thereby to become unclean. For Scripture only forbids priests 
and Nazirite^ from hccoming uncloati by touching a <load body : 
hence it is inferred that everyhody else ma}' become unclean. 
And even the priests and Naziritca are only forbidden to become 
unclean through a human corpse. Every Israelite is enjoined 
to be clean at the time of the festivals, in order that he may 
be able to enter the temple, and eat holy food’ (Montellore, 
llihbert Lectures, 1802, p. 470, note 4 ; liuchlcr, Dcr Galildische 
'Amha'areii, chs. i.-v.). 

Some exalted ideas in relation to the body and its 
stature and f)roporti<)n were derived from an anthro¬ 
pomorphic interpretation of the text that man was 
made in the image of God (Gn l^). The bodily sign 
of the covenant is discussed under ClHCUMCisiON. 

IjItbratcrb.—B esides sources already noted, see L. LSw, DU 
l^ebemalter in der Jiid. LiUratnr, IST’s ; M. Joseph, Judaism 
as Creed and L\fe, 1903, p. 301; art. * Body in Jewish Theology,’ 
in JE iii. 283. I. AbRAHAMS. 

BODY (Hindu).—Tlie Sanskrit terms denoting 
the various parts of the body agree remarkably with 
those of the other Aryan languages—a circumstance 
wliich renilers it probable that a certain knowledge 
of anat<uny may have been part of the common 
heritage of Aryan nations. 'Fheir acquaintance 
with anatomy would seem to have extended to the 
internal organs, such as the heart, liver, lungs, 
bile, kidneys, etc. The ancient Hindu sages have 
improved an<i extended tlii.s traditional knowledge. 
Thus, in a hymn of the Atliarvaveda (x. 2) on the 
creation of man, wliicli is supposed to belong to 
the most ancient portion of that venerable collec¬ 
tion, we have a careful and orderly enumeration 
of the several parts of the skeleton. The hymn 
consi.sts of a scries of questions, such as these : 

By whom were fixed the two heels of man ? By whom wr« 
the flesh constructed ? By whom the two ankle-bones; by 
whom the slender digits ; by whom the apertures; by whom 
the two sets of long bones in the middle ? How did they (the 
devas, or go»l.s) make the two ankle-bones of man below, and 
the two knee-ca])s above? How many devas, and who among 
them, contributed to build u)) the hones of the breast and 
the cartilages of the windi)ipe of man ? How many disposed 
the ribs of the two breasts ; who, the shoulder-blades? Who 
pierced the seven apertures in the head: the two ears, two 
nostrils, two eyes, the mouth ? Whoever first constructed that 
brain of his, the brow, the facial bone, the cranium, and the 
structure of the jaws, and, having done so, ascended to heaven— 
who, of the many dems, was he? 

The composition of this hymn is ascribed to a 
certain sage called Nfirayana, tkesame to whom the 
famous Rigvedic hymn (x. 90) on tlie sacrifice of 
man {purusasvkta) attrihute«l, in which the four 
classes of priests, nobles, husbandmen, and serfs 
are declared to have sprung from the mouth, arms, 
thighs, and feet of the Primeval Male, or original 
source of the universe. Some ancient medical 
formulae, which occur in some of the earliest San¬ 
skrit tracts on medicine, are also supposed to have 
been proclaimed by this Narayaiia. 

Descending from the Vedas to those early pan¬ 
theistic compositions, the Upani^ads, we meet, in 


the Garbha (or Embryo) Upani^ad with an in¬ 
teresting de.scription of the con.stitution and growth 
of the human body, which is said to consist of the 
live elements—earth, water, lire, air, and space 
or ether. From cohabitation, a small compact 
mass is produced, which, within a month, becomes 
a solid lump of flesh. The head is formed after 
two months; the feet are developed after three 
months ; the ankles, belly, and thighs, after four 
months ; the spine, after five ; mouth, nose, and 
eyes, after six months ; the soul (jiva) enters the 
fmtus in the seventh month ; it becomes altogether 
complete in the eighth month. 

The later systems of philo.sophy as.sign to each 
person two bodies—an exterior or gross body {sthula- 
.4<trira), and an interior or subtle h(Mly {suk§ma- 
karlrcty or lihga-kamra) — unich as Pythagoras 
claimed a subtle ethereal clothing for the soul, 
apart from its grosser clothing when united with 
the body. Indian philosophers had to admit the 
existence of a subtle IxMly, in order to make the 
proce.MS of migration alter death intelligible, 
according to the Indian doctrine of meteinj>sy- 
chosis. The subtle body is that which cleaves to 
the soul in its migration from existence to exist¬ 
ence. According to the Vedanta system, this 
subtle body ari.ses from the so-called upcldhis (‘con¬ 
ditions ’), and consists of the senses of the body 
{dchcvdrii/as), both perceptive (buddhindriyas) and 
active {karmeridriyas), and of mind {manas)^ 
intellect {budd/ti), sensation (vedatia), implying 
beyond itself the vi^ayas, or objects required 
for sensation. Its physical life is said to be de¬ 
pendent on the vital spirit {mukhya prdiia), and 
on the Hve 7>mrn7..9, or specialized spirits. Accord¬ 
ing to the Sahkhya system, the subtle or inner 
body, which is, of course, invisible, is formed 
of eighteen elements. The coarse material body 
consists either of the earth only, or of the four 
or five coarse elements, and is made up of six 
covering.s—hair, blood, flesh, sinews, bones, and 
marrow. In some systems, each organ is connected 
with its OAvn peculiar element, the nose with the 
earth, the tongue witli water, etc. 

The whole subject of anatomy is treated at great 
length in the vast medical literature of ancient 
India. The Tndi.an theory of the skeleton, in 
particular, has been transmitted to us in tliree 
ditl’erent systems, one of which, the anatomical 
system attributed to the mythical sage Atreya, 
while agreeing in the main with the statements 
quoted above from the Atliarvaveda, is al.so found 
in several later non-medical Sanskrit works, not¬ 
ably in the celebrated law-book of Yajnavalkya. 
In its original shape, as restored by the researches 
of Dr. Hoernle, this enumeration of human hones 
seems to have been made up of the following thirty 
items:—(1) 32 teeth {dantn) \ (2) 32 sockets {ulii- 
khola) of the teeth ; (3) ‘20 nails [nnkha) ; (4) 60 
phalanges {ahyuli) ; (5) 20 long hones ; (li) 4 bases 
of the long bones ; (7) 2 heels ; (8) 4 ankle-hones ; 
(9) 4 wrist-bones ; (10) 4 bones of the fore-arms ; 
(11) 4 bones of the legs; (12) 2 knee-caps; (13)2 
elbow-pans ; (14) 2 hollow bones of the thigh.s ; (15) 
2 hollow bones of the arms ; (16) 2shoulder-blades ; 
(17) 2 collar-bones ; (18) 2 hip-blades ; (19) 1 pubic 
bone; (20) 46 hack-ljones ; (21) 14 bones of the 
breast; (22o) 24 ribs ; {22b) 24 sockets of the ribs ; 
(22^0 24 tubercles fitting into the sockets ; (23) 16 
bones of the neck ; (24) 1 windpipe ; (25) 2 palatal 
cavities ; (2G) 1 lower jaw-hone or chin ; (27) 2 
basal tie-bones of the jaw ; (28) 1 bone constituting 
no.se, prominences of the cheeks, and brows ; (29) 
2 temples; (30) 4 cranial pan-shaped bones:— 
total, 360. The large excess of this number over 
the some 200 hones in the adult human skeleton, 
which are distinguished by modern anatomy, is 
principally due to the fact that, besides including 
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the teeth, nails, and cartilaj^es in the category 
of bones, the fndian sages counted prominent parts 
of bones, such as are now known as processes 
or protuberances, as if they were separate bones. 
Allowing for these modifying (causes, the view's of 
the early Indian anatomists are surjirisingly ac¬ 
curate, wliich seems to be due to tlie fact that tliey 
were acquainted w ith the practice of human dis¬ 
section, allowing bodies to decompose in a rivei*, 
and taking tliem out after decomposition had set 
in, when they were very slowly scrubbed with 
a whisk made of grass-roota, or hair, or bamboo, or 
bast, and every part of the body examined, as it 
became disclosed in the process of scrubbing. 

Besides the bones, there are 210 joints {s'andhi) 
in the body. The joints of the extremities, jaw, 
and vertebra} are movable {chala) ; all the rest 
are immovable (sthira). There are 900 ligaments 
($ndyu)y i.e. sinew’s and nerves ; 500 muscles (peJi ); 
700 veins {sird). Besides the veins, there are other 
vessels or canals called dhamcmi and srotas^ all of 
which proceed from the navel, which resembles 
the root of a water-lily, and is the root of the 
vessels of all living animals. This notion seems 
to have been derived from the appearance of the 
vessels in their foetal state. There are six jirincipal 
limbs: the tw o arms, the two thighs, t)io head 
with the neck, and the trunk or middle portion. 
Attached to the.se are 56 minor limbs. The trunk 
contains 15 organs, such as the heart, the liver, 
the lung.s, the spleen, the tw'o breast-glands, the 
bladder, the smaller intestines, tlic larger and 
grosser intestines, the adeps - bearing duct, etc. 
There are in the body 10 ahjalis (a certain mea.sure 
consisting of two handfuls) of water, 9 ahjalis of 
juice {rasa), 8 ahjalis of blood, 7 ahjalis of stools, 

6 ahjalis of jililegm, 5 ahjalis of bile, 4 ahjalis of 
urine, 3 ahjalis of adeps, 2 ahjalis of fat, 1 ahjali 
of marrow, ^ ahjali of brain, ^ ahjali of the 
essence of phlegm, ^ ahjali of semen. Of weak 
or sensitive parts (itutrman) in the body, w'hich 
have to be avoided in operations, there are 107, 
which are accurately described. In some varieties 
of these, in.stant death ensues on their being 
wounded ; in others, the person w'hen wounded 
dies after a few days, or w’hen the external 
substance has been extracted ; in other varieties, 
lameness, or only pain, is produced. The seven 
essential parts or elements of the body {dhdtu) 
are: chyle or juice (rasa), blood (rakta), flesh 
(nidmsa), fat (rnedas), hone (asthi), marrow' (majjd), 
and semen (hikra). When there is inequality of 
proportions between the.se constituent elements of 
the body, the person becomes subject to pain or 
destruction. lienee that has to be regarded as the 
proper medicine which restores the elements simul¬ 
taneously to their normal condition by diminishing 
the increased and increasing the diminished one.s. 
For keeping up the harmony of the elements of 
a person in health, food is pre.scribed in various 
form.s, endued with proper attributes. The three 
humours of the body—air (vdyii), bile (pitta), and 
phlegm (kapha) —are more important even than 
the seven elements for the preservation of a 
healthy and normal condition of the body. Of 
these humours (do.fu), air or w'ind is dry, cool, 
light, soft, and alw ays flow’ing more or less quickly, 
so as to convey the elements or essential parts 
over the body ; bile, w’hich is situated principally 
in the stomach, is a hot, bitter, oily fluid, of a 
blue colour, and sour, and produces animal heat; 
phlegm is white, heavy, oleaginous, cooling, moist, 
sweet, and is conveyed by air through the vessels. 
Most di-seases are due to an abnormal increase 
or decrease of one of the humours. There exists 
an unmistakable similarity between tliis Indian 
theory and the ancient Occidental theory of four 
humours in the human body. Blood (rakta) is i 


sometime.^ mentioned as a fourth humour in India, 
as it is in Western medicine. 

The supposed parallelism between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm is also to be found in Indian 
thought. Thus, as the universe consists of earth, 
water, heat, air, ether, and Brahman, which is 
unmanifest, even so Furu^a, or the male, is said 
to be made up of six ingredients : the form is 
earth ; the liquid secretions are water ; the animal 
heat is heat; the life-breaths are air; the hollow 
places are ether ; the inner self is Brahman. The 
self or soul is an emanation from God or the 
Universal Soul, from w’hich it springs in the same 
manner os sparks do from a red-not ball of iron. 
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BODY AND MIND.—I. The problem of the 
relation between body and mind has occupied philo- 
8opher.s and scientists since the dawn of thought, 
and to many it appears no nearer to solution now 
than then, it has been named the central problem 
of all philo.sophy, fundamental alike in the theory 
of knowledge, in ethics, and in religion. Not less 
fundamental, however, is it for psychology and for 
physical science ; for the point of view from wliich 
we regard mental development, the changing forms 
of nature, animal life and evolution, will be radi¬ 
cally diflerent according as we do, or do not, attri¬ 
bute to mind a controlling or directing part in the 
process of change and growth. The question of the 
relation between body and mind cannot be dis¬ 
cussed apart from the question as to the nature of 
the two factors, and the difl’erence betw’een them. 
Both are really metaphysical questions ; that is to 
say, the solution put forward will nece.ssarily be 
incapable of scientific verification ; but it should 
be .such as to give a rational account of the pos.si- 
bilities of knowledge, of individual and race pro¬ 
gress, of ethical and religious life. 

2 . Whether we are dealing with the special rela¬ 
tion between the individual mind and the individual 
body, or with the general relation of finite mind to 
matter, there are three po.ssihle solutions of the 
problem;—(1) That matter or body is the ‘real* 
or ‘substantial’ thing, while mind is its product, 
or in some way dependent upon it both for its exist¬ 
ence and for its qualities—the solution of Material¬ 
ism. (2) That mind alone is real or substantial, 
and that matter or body is its appearance, its 
manifestation, or in some other way dependent 
upon it for exi.stence and quality—the solution of 
Idealism, and of Spiritualism. (3) That mind and 
matter are equally real, and independent entities ; 
or equally unreal, as the two ‘ a.sf)ect8,’ ‘ appear- 
ance.s,’ ‘sides’ of one and the same reality. The 
former is Dualism, the latter ‘Scientific Monism’ 
or the Philosophy of Identity. There are of course 
many shades of dillerence and many overlappings 
in the diflerent views that have actually been nela. 
The divergencies are especially apparent when a 
given principle is applied to the relation between 
the finite body and the finite mind. Thus, even 
when we regard body as unreal, it is clear that 
‘ my ’ l)ody is not the manifestation of ‘ my ’ mind, 
but is to a large extent at least independent of it; 
therefore one may quite well speak of ‘ my ’ body 
—meaning the mind of which the body is a mani¬ 
festation,—a.s acting upon ‘my’ mind, and yet 
remain a spiritualist or idealist. Here then we 
have a second basis of division, the lines crossing 
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the former ones : the relation between finite mind 
and finite body may be either {a) that of complete 
dependence^ as when the mind is regarded as the 
‘secretion of the brain,’ or as an ‘epiphenomenon,’ 
a by-product of physical process; (6) that of 
parallelism, the two series, mental and bodily, 
corresponding step for step, element for element, 
with each other, but never acting upon eacli other ; 
or (c) that of reciprocity or interaction, mental pro¬ 
cesses being the condition of bodily, bodily of 
mental processes. The last is the ‘ natural ’ stand¬ 
point. We regard ourselves as causing bodily 
movements by our will, and as receiving sensations 
and percentions from physical objects which act 
upon our bodily organs. It is also the standpoint 
of Dualism on the one hand, and of several forms 
of Spiritualism or Idealism on the other. 

3. It is necessary here to refer only to one of the 
many forms of Materialism, that in which the 
mental is regarded as an effect of physical processes, 
although in itself immaterial; or again as not 
strictly an effect, but as a bjyr-result, an accidental 
accompaniment, of material processes. Matter— 
the pliysical universe—is upheld on this theory as 
the permanent, eternal, unchanging, over against 
which mind is as one of the changing and temporary 
phenomena, adding nothing to the whole, forming 
no essential part of it, existing merely, as it were, 
for the delectation of some imaginary spectator. 
(1) What is fatal to any such reduction ot mind to 
a secondary place is the fir.st principle of Episteino- 
logy, viz. that matter or body is given only as idea 
or content of consciousness ; it cannot be the source 
of that which is a presupposition of its own exist¬ 
ence. It is an actual inversion of the true order of 
things, therefore, to place matter fir.st and mind 
second. Not only is it not a justifiable inference that 
matter may be the source of mind ; it is not even 
a po.ssible thought; it is a form of words without 
meaning. (2) Tlie second difficulty the view has to 
face is that of the incomparability of mind and 
matter; they contain no common characteristic 
except that of change in time; in other respects, 
as the Cartesians pointed out, every attribute of 
mind may be denied of body, and nice versa. Thus 
matter occupies space, has form, resistance, etc., 
while mind is wholly non-spatial in it.self, has 
neither place nor any other spatial determination. 
Applied to our present question, the disparateness 
of mind and bocly means that the one could not be 
a cause of the other, in the sense of its source or 
origin. It does not necessarily mean, however, that 
the one could not act upon the other. The objection 
applies on the materialist assumption that nothing 
is real but matter ; if so, then the psychical must 
be a quality, or other determination, of body. It 
is this consequence that is inconsistent with the 
accq)ted (li.s[)arity of bodily and mental processes.* 
(3) The view is also inconsistent, however, with 
a third characteristic of mental life, the ‘ unity 
of consciousness ’: no possible physical process 
or combination of processes can be pointed to 
which is an adequate explanation or ground for 
this fact. The Ego or Subject of mental states, as 
conscious of its impre.ssions, and of the relations 
(of fluccos.sion, etc.) between its impre.ssions, is a 
presupposition of all knowledge, all perception, 
and even of all .sensation. There is nothing in the 
nervous system, for example, to which so weighty 
a r61e can be attributed ; there is not even a real 
unity in the organism at all. In itself, on the 
materialist’s own theory, matter consi.sts of infinite 
atoms (or other elements) in endless flux, and all 
unity or combination exists only (a) as a physical 
resultant of the movements of several atoms or 

* Dr. Ward and Professor Binet, from different points of view, 
have criticized the principle of the disparateness of mind and 
matter. See reference below. 


groups of atoms acting together upon a single point, 
or (6) as a teleological conception in the mind of 
an observer. Even the animal organism is not in 
itself a unity as a physical congeries ; it is a unity 
only by virtue of its sum of physical forces, or by 
virtue of its (ideal) tendency towards a purpose or 
end, the mere conception of which implie.s a mind. 
Hence there is no unity except for a mind ; and 
any attempt to reduce mind to matter or to a mere 
eflect of matter is self-contradictory. 

4. The doctrine of P.sycho-physical Parallelism is 
liable to the same objections. 'I’his view implies, 
as the idea underlying all its forms, that (1) the 
two series of events, mental and physical, run 
alongside of, but in independence or each other ; 
there is no cross action from the one upon the 
other; (2) each moment or state of consciou.sness 
has a physical moment which ‘corresponds to it’ 
—its correlate in the bodily sphere. The theories 
of paralleli.s!u diverge, however, from this point, 
(a) To some every pby.sical event or state has its 
mental correlate (universal animism), while to 
others the mental ‘ corresponds ’ only to certain 
specialized physical structures and processes, viz. 
those of a nervc»iis system, and in particular those 
occurring in the cortical centres of the brain of the 
higher animals. The para) lelism is to some limited, 
to others unlimited. (6) To some again, not every 
mode and characteristic of consciousness has its 
physical correlate, but only the elementary states 
—the .sen.sations, feelings, etc. ; while the ayn- 
tlie.sBM, activit ies, and above all the values, norms, 
ideals, ‘meanings’ of mental life have no physical 
correlate. To others the parallelism is universal 
on this .side also, (c) To some there is causal 
activity Avithin each series, bodily producing or 
eflecting bodily process, and mental mental, but 
body not affecting mind, nor mind body ; while to 
others there is no causality in the mental series at 
all, changes of mind depending on the changes of 
body, with which they directly correspond. 

5. A number of scientists and psychologists, in¬ 
cluding Wundt and Jodi, would limit the extent 
of parallelism. Mind is correlated with body, but 
only umlcr certain conditions, or where a certain 
complexity of organic structure—a central nervous 
system like that of man—has been achieved in the 
course of evolution and development. Others, 
among whom are Fechner, Spencer, Haeckel, Hoff- 
ding, and Paulsen, make the parallelism universal; 
mental life is the correlate of bodily life, mental 
change of bodily change, that is, of movement. 
Ilem;e, Avherever there is motion there is also 
mind, and wherever there is mind there is also 
phy.sical motion. The two series, as Spinoza 
taught, are parallel throughout the whole extent 
of each ; for every mental there exists a physical 
correlate, for every physical a mental; the motion 
of the atom or other physical element has, as its 
‘inner’ side, a phase of feeling, of sensation, of 
will. The complexity of the human mental life is 
in direct correspondence with the complexity of 
the physical substratum, the nerve and brain 
organs and the proce.s.ses that occur in them. 
There is unbroken continuity first of all in the 
‘ evolution ’ of inorganic forms, next in that of 
plant and animal forms, and finally in the develop¬ 
ment of the individual organism ; and this holds 
botli of body and of mind. Thu.s in mind we pass 
from thesimplest ‘ feeling,’the correlate of the atom- 
movement, to the highest thougljt or act of intelli¬ 
gence, the correlate of a proce.ss in the cortex of 
the hemisphere.s of man, without a change of kind. 
Causal relations nowhere exist, however, between 
the one series and the other. 

6. There can be little doubt that for a parallelist 
theory the larger scheme is the more consistent. 
In partial parallelism we have continuity in the 
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pliysicrti serie«, wliero every event depends upon a 
previous physical event out of wliicli it arises; on 
the mental side there is no such continuity, but 
while the psycliical processes are occasionally con- 
net ted witli eiieh otlier in continuous trains of 
tliought, etc., tliere are on the other hand constant 
breaks or gaps in the series. In sleep or other 
forms of uncon.sciousnes.s, in the animal life prior 
to the growth of the higher brain centres, in tlie 
traiisition.s from one line of thought to another—in 
all these case.s. there are stages of uneonsciousness 
between, or prior to, the conscious moments. How, 
if we keep only to the mental series, are these gaps 
briilged—through wliat causal agency are the transi¬ 
tions made? The answer must be, either through 
the body, or through some con.stant supernatural 
agejicy or ‘ pre-established harmony.’ The latter 
alUrnative will not readily 1^ accepted by .scientists, 
and as a matter of fact the former is frequently 
adopted, as by Huxley, for example, although it 
is inconsistent with the principle of ])arallclism. 
Wundt, on the other hand, although partial imral- 
leli'-m is put forward as a ‘working hypothesis,’ 
finds himself compelled, when in his Philo.sophy he 
attemjds a rationale of mental life &.» a whole, to 
postulate continuity between the .sucee.ssive .state.s 
of the individual mind, to postulate scn.sation, 
feeling, and will, not only in the lower organism.s, 
but even in the inorganic world itself. If there is 
conij)lete continuity on the one side, a.s Biology 
and (ileology assume there is on the physi<’al, there 
must he complete continuity also on the other side, 
the psychical. 

7. \Ve luive .seen that the question of eausalitij 
on the psychical side is also a subject of difference 
hetN'veen parallelists. It is admitted that there is 
relation of cause and etlcct between successive 
states of a material sy.stcm, .such as the bodily 
organism is. Is the same true of the mental 
series? It would .seem that it must be, if parallel¬ 
ism is to hold, but there are heavy penalties to face 
for the admission. The chain of causes and elfects 
on the phy.sical side is a mechanical one, each 
link following its predeces.sor by a blind neces.sity 
which is quite regardless of the ideals, desires, 
01 judgments of the mind connected with the 
body. If causality on the mental .side holds, 
and if each link is attached to its correspond¬ 
ing link on the physical side, then the time-order 
must be the same in both ; therefore t he mental 
life, the course of development, the history of the 
soul mu.st also be the subject of a blind mechanism ; 
or, per contra, if the mind is self-determining, if it 
has spontaneity and originality of action, freedom 
to choose and to act according to norms or idf;al.sof 
value, then the physical organism cannot be subject 
to the blind nece.ssity that science assumes. Its laws 
are not inexorable, and the most conlident expecta¬ 
tions ba.sed on centurie.s of jiast experience niay be 
suddenly dis.appointed. In other words, either 
mental life i.s wholly determined by an influence 
M hich goveni.s it from the beginning of its history, 
or the attainment of scientific truth about the 
])hysical worhl is imj)03sible. 

8. From this dilemma some have sought to e.scape 
by denying that there is any cau.sal link between 
mental states; there is * transversal ’ cau.sation, 
from Ijody to mind, as well as ‘longitudinal’ 
cau.sation from body to hotly, but there is neither 
longitmlinal nor transversal causation in the other 
tw<» directions, viz. from mind to mind, or from 
mind to body. In order to justify the very suh- 
oidin.'Ue idle attributed to the mind, it is argued 
that the }>rin<ujde of causation demands the ex¬ 
perience of a uniform and invariable sequence 
between cause and ellect, and that no such experi¬ 
ence is possible with regard to the sequence of 
mental upon bodily states, or of mental upon 


mental. In reply it may be said (1) that the 
origin of the idea of caii.sality is to be found in 
our direct experience of mental activity, and 
especially in activity directed outwards upon 
the body. The first idea of causality (and it re¬ 
mains at the root of the ideas of causality in 
modern science) is that causation is 8])iritual or 
mental; body, on the other band, is dead inert 
matter, and lias no spontaneity, no source of move¬ 
ment in itself. Accordingly some modem theories 
of science seek to dispense altogether with the idea 
of cau.sation. But (2) ‘ transver.se’ cau.sality, from 
body to mind, is imronsistent with paralleli.sm, and 
means a return to Materialism ; it makes mind a 
function of body. 

9. Probably the most consistent fomi of i)arallel- 
ism is Moni.stic Parallelism, which regards the 
physical and the mental as two sides or aspects of 
one and the same reality. It is not always clear, 
either in Si)inoza, its originator, or in his modem 
followers, whether by the one reality is meant an 
unknown x behind f>oth body and mind, of which 
tliey are the diverse ‘appearances’ or ‘manifes¬ 
tations,’ or whether the reality is simply tlicir 
i<lentitj% the same being which appears to itself 
a conscious unity—a mind—appearing to others ah 
an extended manifold—the body. In either case, 
as is almost inevitalile, the primacy is found to be 
given to mind. Thus the unknown x becomes a con¬ 
scious mind. After all we are conscious hath of 
our ‘own ’ minds, and (through sense-perception) of 
our ‘own’ iKxIies. But oiir cognition of the body 
is a mental process, and we become aw'are of the 
body only in and through such a process; the 
mind therefore is a presupposition of the Uidy ; 
the body is a mode or manifestation of mind. 
Similar rea.soning applies to the .second standpoint. 
The body stands in a two fold relation to the mind : 
(1) it is the object of knowledge, or of a particular 
kind of knowledge, and (2) it is the accompani¬ 
ment, the condition, apparently, of every case or 
instance of knowing, or 01 any other mental process. 
A given sense-perception has (a) its object in the 
physical world—say the llight of a bird throujjh 
the air—and it has (6) a pliysiologiiMil [irocess in 
the brain of the individual as its accompaniment 
and apparent condition. ^V’'ith which of the two is 
the mental process ‘ideiUical’? If with the brain 
process, then the po.ssibili^ of knowledge reinain.s 
wholly unaccountable. The ‘ knowing” of an ex¬ 
ternal object by the mind is a mental act to which 
no pliysical parallel can be given, and therefore 
mind lia.s a much wider reach than body. It lias 
rarely been suggested that the mental proce.ss is 
identical with Uie perceived object, in tbi.s ca.se 
the flight of the bird. Schuppe, indeed, attempts 
to combine both object anil brain proce.s.s with 
the mental process in an ingenious way: ‘ 1 see, 
because my eye sees, or bewiuse I am this .seeing 
eye, so iny motor nerve wills, because I will, 
because I am thi.s motor nerve’ {Das Grand- 
problem der Psychologie, p. 60). That is, both 
sensation and volitiim, being mental, are also 
bodily processes, the Ego or mind being identical 
with the body. 1 am therefore the same thing as 
the content of my perceptions, and the same thing 
a.s the object of my volitions. But if the connexion 
between eye and brain is cut, I no longer see, how¬ 
ever healthy the eye itself remains ; and, again, 
what I see almost always differs widely from the 
picture in the retina or in both retinae. It is not 
tlie eye, hut eye plus optic fibres plus optical brain 
centre, that i.s the ‘organ’ of sight. Now, what¬ 
ever similarity there is between the picture on the 
retina and the seen object, there is none between 
the brain process and the seen object; hence the 
dualism between physical object of knowledge and 
piiy.sicai basis of knowledge re-emerges ; a mind 
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stands always in this double relation to body, and an alunnative of goinj; abroad for a holiday or 
therefore cannot be regarded as identical remaining at home for his work ; he ‘decides’ for 

with the individual organism to which it ‘ belongs.’ the latter. Now it has a perfectly clear niean- 

10. Parallelism leads almost of necessity to an ing if we say that the man’s ‘choice’ and action 
atomistic conception of consciousness. The ap- are really aetermined by his structure, as it 
parent function of consciousness as the uniting has come to be through physical heredity and 
and unifying bond of successive mental states or environment. It has also a perfectly good mean- 
processes has no physical correlate, and therefore ing to say that his choice is tree, is an expression 
must be rejected as unreal. Neither the body of his mental character, of the ideals by which he 
nor the nervous system is a unity in itself; each is attracted ; but it has no meaning whatever to 
consists of an aggregate of cells, molecules, atoms say that it is both determined and free. Which- 
or otlier elements. Still less possible is a physical ever form of parallelism is ado]»ted, a given bodily 
correlate for the freedom, spontaneity, originality, action has its mental correlate, which is either the 
which the individual mind claims for itself; this same in reality as the bodily action, or is at least 
also, therefore, must be denied. Hut psyzdiological its necessary correspondent. Whatever laws govern 
atomism — ‘ nsychology without a subject’ — and the existence of the one must also govern the 
psyc^hological mechanism alike fail to do justice to existence of the other : if a physical process c is a 
the most fundamental facts of consciousness. Con- necessary sequent of a and then its correspond- 
sciousness aprzears neither as a sum nor as a scries ing mental process C must also be a necessary 
of states (cf. James, Principles of Psychol, i. 1591!.; seipient, not merely of mental A and B, but also 
and Lotze, Microcosmus, i. 2. 1), but as the unity of the physical series a b. 

of such a sum or scries—a unity also which is in The use of the term ‘ appearances ’ or ‘aspects’ 
each of the parts, and without which none of tlie is misleading. Aspects or ap]>earance3 presuppose 
parts or elements could exist. A series which is an observer; who is the olzscrvcr in tne case of 
conscious of itself as a series is an absurdity (cf. body and mind? Me must be some being who is 
T. H. Green’s polemic against Mill and Ilume). ncitlicr mind nor body ; yet, as a knowing being. 
It is not neces.sary to go back to the old view of he nmst be mind, 'rims we come back to our 
the Ego as the source, the principle or cause, of its tarting-point: mind has priority over body ; body 
own states: but even as t\\Q subject of experience, s ihe .ijipearance of minu. This, however, is not 
every conscious mind is something more than any i>aralle!ism. 

or all of the ‘ states ’ or ‘ processes ’ of which it is 12 . 'I’ho alternative is interaction —the assump- 
conscious. In particular, the advance from ‘ lowei ' tion tliat body acts upon mind, and mind upon 
to ‘higlier’ mental acliicvemonts, from simple to body. Unfortunately, such a theory is subject to 
more complex mental life, as from sensation toper- objections of great nzree from the points of view 
ception and from perception to thought, is possible both of the physicist and of the spiritualist, 
only on the assumption of a directive activity of (1) If action of any kind takes place from the 
the mind, an activity which cannot possibly inhere mental upon the physical world, or vice versa, then 
in, or belong to, the elementary states or .simple the principle of conservation of energy cannot 
processes themselves, out of which the higher forms be maintained. No means exists by which the 
are derived, amount of energy lost by the brain in etlecting a 

11. 'I'he chief advantage of Parallelism as a sen.sation, or added to the brain in a volition, may 
hypothesis is undoubtedly the same as that of the be measured. So7ne energy must presumaWy be 
‘Twofold 'I’nith’ of an earlier philosophy; it lost, however, when a physical process is the 
enables its adherents to side with tlie materialists coiulition of a mental impression: there cannot 
from one point of view, with the spiritualists remain the same quantity in the body, since, in 
from another. Both systems, it is held, may be fact, the action of the body is found to be different, 
true ; each at lea.st may present one aspect of the according as there has or has not intervened a 
‘ ultimate’ or ‘ absolute’ truth. On the one hand, conscious process. Again, the same stimulus does 
all actions—the evolution, the growth, the adapta- or does not give rise to consciousness, according to 
tions of organisms to their environment—are deter- its intensity, i.e. according to the force with which 
mined by a blind mechanism, each phase succeeding it acts upon the nerve-centres ; in the case of 
each by a necessity which is absolute; that is to subliminal stimuli we can only assume that the 
say, from each situation there is one and only one energy expended is not sullicient to eflect the 
development possible, and that is the development change in con.sciousncss. The principle of con- 
which actually occurs. An action — a form of nervation has two sides (cf. Wundt, System der 
behaviour—is explained only in terms of physio- Philos.^ p. 483)—(a) that the total amount of 
logical, that is, ultimately, phy.sical and chemical energy in the nhysical universe remains always 
processes. Design, selection, choice, feeling, desire, the same, and (6) that, when work is done by any 
emotion play no part in the world’s activity—/rom physical system, the amount of energy lost must 
this point of vieuK On the other hand, seen from be fully compemsated for (however different the 
the inner side, this necessity becomes freedom and form it takes—heat, electricity, light, motion, etc.) 
spontaneity ; the mechanism of the atoms, the by the gain of the other physical systems affected 
movement of the molecules, become desire and by the work. The .second part of the principle 
judgment, feeling and will: the organism is a per- may be accepted apart from the first; it has, 
Ronality, and determines its own ends, its own life, however, no bearing on the relation between mind 
To the Caesar of science are rendered the things and body. The first part is more purely hypo- 
which are Cmsar’s—the conservation of energy, the thctical, and need not be admitted by psychology, 
reduction of the whole life of the universe to if inconsi.stent with the facts of that science. It 
chemical, electrical, and mechanical processes; has been suggested (a) that the mind may alter 
and to GeW the things that are (Jod’s—the spiritual or affect only the direction of energy or of its 
life with its struggles and falls, its ideals and transformation, not its amount (von Hartmann, 
its redemptions. *^The question is not, however, etc.). But in matters of enpgy and force the 
whether there is any advantage in this theory ; two things, quantity and direction, cannot be 
there certainly would be, if it were true : but is it separated from each other. Again, (^) the balance 
even thinkable? Are we not using bare terms, may always be maintained between the amount 
without any meaning behind them, when we 8i)enk taken away and the amount added in the various 
of the saine reality as being at once determined operations between mind and ^dy. This, how 
from without, and self-determining? A man has ever, is again a recourse to miracle, or to some 
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mystical pre - established harmony. The only 
defence possible is to admit the charge, but to 
deny that the action complained of is a crime. 
The principle of conservation is a hypothesis 
formed to exnlain certain phenomena of the 
inorganic world, verified as far as experience has 
gone (although now being called in question) for 
these only; not verilied at all for organic processes, 
such as growth and reproduction, still less for 
those physical actions which we a.scribe to mental 
influence. It has also been suggested (by Stumnf, 
for example, and from anoUier standpoint uy 
Fechner) that we may regard mental activity as 
itself a form of energy ; that the physical energy 
expended in the central nervous system is trans¬ 
formed into an equal quantity of mental energy, 
and vice versa. What we call mental energy 
certainly increases with physical health, and 
especially with the health of the brain; it 
decrea.ses with the degeneration or decay of the 
brain. It is questionable, how’ever, whether the 
term ‘ energy ^ in the two ca.ses is really being 
used in the same sense, as it must if there is to 
be equivalence between the two kinds.* 

(2) Ft may be said that the action of body 
upon mind is inconceivable ; that the only forms of 
action given to us in experience are either (a) of 
body upon body, or (i) of the mind upon itself. 
The first we have from external, the second from 
internal perception. Berkeley and Hume, however, 
long ago disi)osed of the view that we ever directly 
experience the action of body upon body; and 
Hume also questioned the assumption that we are 
conscious of, or have any direct knowledge of our 
own mental activity. Causality may be a pre¬ 
supposition of experience ; it is certainly not given 
in experience. On the other hand, the ‘uniform 
succession’ w'hich w'e regard as the cue for the 
application of this category is found far more 
frequently between mental and bodily processes 
than between mental and mental, or between 
bodily and bodily. If causation is a mystery, it 
is as mysterious in the action of two bodies upon 
each other a.s in the action of the mind upon the 
Ix)dy; if it is a ‘ fundamental jirinciple ’ of thought, 
it may be applied in the latter case with more 
assurance than in the former. 

(3) But how, it may be said, is mind to set 
about its action upon body. A ‘voluntary’ move¬ 
ment starts, let us say, in certain brain cells, and 
proceeds outwards to the muscles. How' does the 
mind, an immaterial substance or subject, set thi.s 
proce.ss going? Somewhere the push must be 

S 'ven, or the .‘<nark applied. How’ is it done? 

ere the dilliculty of the disparity of mind and 
body presents itself with great, and for many, it 
appears, with overwhelming force. It is not, 
how'ever, in principle any more curious or incom- 
prehen.sible than that body should ‘ correspond ’ 
to mind, whatever may be taken as the meaning 
of that mysterious w'ord ; not more so than that 
one reality .should appear as two totally disparate 
entities, as Moni.sm assumes. Somewhere or other 
we must arrive at an unexplained and, perhap.s, 
inexplicable fact of experience ; and for interaction, 
this local action of mind upon body, with the 
converse qualitative action of body upon mind (a.s 
when a given, definitely localized, nerve proce.ss 
gives ri.se to a sen.sation of red, while another, 
difi'erently localized, gives rise to a sensation of 
cold or of hitter), marks that point. 

Body may ‘ultimately’ prove to be mind, and 
yet the relation between a finite body and ‘its’ 
mind be one of interaction. A system of this 

^ • On the whole queetion of the validity of the principle of 
c’oMservution of Knergy, and of its bearing on the problem of 
.Mental Uaiisality, gee Ward’s NaturalUm and Agnosticism, 
especially beet. vi. 


nature is contained in Professor Busse’s critical 
and thorough study of the subject. We have 
seen that our own and all other uodies are given 
to us, and are known by us, only as contents of 
consciousness, as actual or pos.sible sensation, per¬ 
ception or thought, while various social experi¬ 
ences forbid us to regard them as ‘ merely ’ our 
individual or subieUive impressions. We may 
conclude, then, that our own body and other 
bodies, which we only gradually learn to dis¬ 
tinguish from our own, are appearances to us of 
mental or sniritual realitie.s—realities distinct 
from and independent of ourselves, yet akin to 
us; that the.se realities differ widely from each 
other, and from ua, in the degree of mental 
development at which they have arrived, and of 
which they are capable; that they affect or 
influence us only through that entity or system 
of entities which appears to us as ‘ our ’ body, and 
that they in turn are influenced by us only through 
the same intermediary. Thus our body is not the 
‘manifestation’ or ‘outer aspect’ of our mind, 
but is relatively independent of it, being the 
‘ manifestation ’ of another, or other minds. On 
the other hand, our mind’s development is bound 
up w'ith that of the body, which is so intimately 
connected with it. What we may regard as in 
a special sen.se the ^owing-point of the body 
throu^liout life, namely, the brain, has its struc¬ 
ture, Its organization, in large part determined 
by the actions of our mind, by w hich it becomes 
a more and more perfect instrument for the 
realization of our desires and our ideals, whether 
high or low. It may be held abso that the gradual 
failure of powers witli old age or the temporary 
failure with illness or fatigue—failure which, 
though primarily physical, seems to reach to the 
very core of the mind’s being—is defect not of the 
player, but of the in.strnment on which he plays, 
anti through which alone his genius can find litting 
expression. See Brain and Mind, Mind, Soul. 
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BOEHME.—I. Life. —Jacob Boehme (some¬ 
times spelt Behmen), called the ‘Teutonic Theo¬ 
sopher,’ was born in November 1576, in the village 
of Old Seidenburg, near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, 
which in his time scorns to have belonged to Bo¬ 
hemia, though in 1635 it was transferred to Saxony, 
the Elector of which w as Boehme’s protector during 
the later part of his life. The parents of Boehme 
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were poor pious folk, who trained up their son in 
their own (the liUtheran) faith and in a knowledge 
of the Scriptures. The only education he gob was 
of the most elementary character. At an early 
age he was put to tend cattle, with other children 
of the village, and, while tlius employed, had his 
first remarkable experience. Having climbed (says 
Marterisen) to the top of a mountain called the 
‘Land’s Crown,’ he saw ‘a vaulted entrance com¬ 
posed of four red stones, and leading into a cavern. 
When he had toiled through the brushwood that 
surrounded the entrance, he beheld in the deptlis 
of the cave a vessel lille<l with money. He was 
seized with an inward ])anic, as at something 
diabolical, and ran away from the spot in alarm. 
Subsequently lie often returned to the spot, accom¬ 
panied by other boys. But entrance and cavern 
had vanished.’ 

After this, he was apprenticed to a shoemakei in 
Gdrlitz, and had another strange experience. While 
he was in charge of the shop during his master’s 
absence, a stranger entered and priced a pair of 
boots. The lad, tliinking he had no authority to 
sell, tried to get out of the dilliculty by naming 
a jirohibitive ])rice ; but the stranger paid it, and, 
after having gone out into the street, turned and 
called in a loud voice, ‘Jacob, come forth !* Sur¬ 
prised tliat his name should be known, Jacob went 
out to him ; when the stranger, fixing on him a 

E enetrative gaze, said, ‘Jacob, tliou art yet little, 
ut thou slialt become great, and the world shall 
wonder at thee. Therefore be pious and fear (iod, 
and especially read diligently the Holy Scriptures ; 
for thou must endure much misery and poverty 
and persecution ; but God loves and is gracious 
unto thee.’ After this Jacob became still more 
serious and devout. Unable to endure the ribald 
ami profane language of his mates in the shop, 
he felt obliged to re])rove them, wliereupon his 
master turned him out, saying be would have no 
‘house-preacher’ to stir up strife. Jacob now 
entered upon his Wunder jaJir . In the course of his 
travels he discovered into how many warring sects 
the Protestant party was split up, and how lierce 
and uncharitable were their contentions. They 
seemed to him as Jiabel, and he has much to say 
about this Babel in his writings. 

At the end of his wanderings, he returned to 
Gdrlitz, and in 1599 married the daughter of a 
tradesman, with wliom he livtjd happily for twenty 
years, and by whom he had four children. Now 
further visions came. When he was sitting one day 
in his room, his eye caught the reflexion of the sun’s 
rays in a bright pewter dish. This threw him into 
an inward ecstasy, and it seemed to him that he 
beheld the inward properties of all things in nature 
opened to him. It was one of his ideas that the 
quality of everything is expressed by its shape, 
colour, scent (which he calls its ‘signature’) to 
such 08 have eyes to see. Ten years later, he had 
another ‘ opening ’ which went much further, and 
showed him the inwardness of all manifestation, 
how it arose, and its meaning and end. Ue felt 
an inward impulse to write down what had thus 
been revealed, not for publication—for he felt 
himself too simple to teach others—but (as he 
says) for a memorial to himself, so that, should 
the power of interior vision fail, he might have 
a record of what he had seen, and thus hold it 
permanently. The book he now wrote was the 
Aurora^ or Morning liedness^ and was the cause 
of the commencement of that persecution which 
for so many years embittered his life. The work 
was, of course, in manuscript. The written copy 
chanced to be seen by a nobleman, Carl von 
Endern, who had calleu on him. Being greatly 
pleased with it, the nobleman begged perniission 
to borrow it for a short time, and then, without 


Boehme’s consent, had .some copies of it made. 
One of these happened to fall into the hands of the 
Pastor Primarius of Gorlitz, Gregorius Richter, 
a violent man and inflated with the dignity of his 
office. He attacked Boehtne in a sermon on ‘ False 
Prophets.’ Boelime, who was in church, went to 
him afterwards and most meekly begged to know 
in what he was wrong. But Richter would not 
hear a word, and the next day went to the 
Town Council and demanded Boenme’s expulsion, 
threatening them with the vengeance of God if 
they refused. A decree of banishment was passed, 
and no time was allowed him to wind up his affairs 
and make arrangements. Boehiiio meekly sub¬ 
mitted, saying, ‘ Yes, dear Sirs, since it cannot be 
otherwise, it shall be done.’ There is some differ¬ 
ence of statement as to what hai)pene<I after this. 
Martensen says that the next morning the Council 
sent to recall iiim, and rold him he might continue 
to live in Gorlitz if he would give up writing books 
and stick to his tra«le. Tliis lie undertook to do, 
and for rive years abstained from writing, though 
much troubled in conscience as to whether he ought 
not to obey God rather than man. At tlie endof 
this time, conscience and the entreaties of friends 
triumphed, and he again began to write, and was 
then iinally banisiied. Others say that the Council 
oflered to revoke the sentence of baiiisliment, but 
implored him—for the sake of the peace of the 
town—to remove away of his own accord, and that 
he did this. 

It is certain that, when banished finally, he went, 
on a citation for heresy, to Dresden. Here the 
Elector appointed six learned doctors to examine 
him and report as to whether he ought to be pro¬ 
tected or punished. His answers seem to have 
produced a striking effect on tliese men. One is 
reported to have said, ‘ I would not take the whole 
world, and condemn this man.’ Another replied, 

‘ How can we iudge what we have not understood ? ’ 
He seems to have returned to Gorlitz, after this 
examination, under the protection of the Elector, 
against which even the rancour of Richter could 
do nothing. His fame as a man of interior wisdom 
drew to him many learned men and noblemen. 

At the house of one of his noble friends, in 
Silesia, he fell into a fever which developed into 
gastric disease. He felt a premonition of his end, 
and asked to be carried back to Gdrlitz. Here he 
was attended by his old friend, Dr. Kober. After 
an illness of a fortnight he asked for the last Sacra¬ 
ment. Richter was dead, but the new minister 
held similar opinions, and refused to administer it 
unless Boelime would subscribe the Lutheran Con¬ 
fession of Faith. This he immediately did, and 
the Sacrament was administered. On the night of 
Sunday, Nov. 2lst, 1024, he called his son, Tobias, 
and asked him whether lie heard the sweet music. 
Tobias said he did not, and his father bade him open 
the door, when he must surely hear it. He asked 
the hour, and, being told it was after two o’clock, 
he said, ‘ My time is not yet: three hours hence is 
ray time.’ At six in the morning he bade them all 
farewell ; and saying, ‘ Now I go hence to Para¬ 
dise,’ he quietly departed. 

II. Boeume's System.— i. His doctrine of 
orig^ins. — Boehme’s system goes back to the 
beginning, to the time when the Divine Being 
first proceeded to manifestation. To attempt to 
go beliind this, he says {Three Principles^ xiv. 84), 
confui^es the mind. He also says do. v. 19) that 
the origin of things ought not to be inquired into 
at all: yet since .sin has now arisen, and we find 
ourselves fallen from the glory of (iod, we must 
know how sin arose, or we cannot know the remedy 
for it. And we cannot know how sin arose without 
opening the mystery of the process to manifesta¬ 
tion, and the arising of the second, or contrary, 
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Will, and the scvon Forms of Nature, and how the 
two eternal Frinci pies—darkness and wrath of tlie 
first, and light and love of the second—arose, and 
this present world of the third Principle which 
stancls between the two, and is qualified in good 
and evil. The ability to open this in 3 'stery is ours 
only when we are led by the guidance of tlie Holy 
Spirit; but a-s we are (in our deepest spirit) out of 
the Divine, we are able (in this spirit) to penetrate 
so far; for every .s])irit can see back into ‘ its own 
Mother,’ but no further (ib. ii. 1). 

Of the state before manifestation, all we can say 
is the following. The Supreme Spirit (whom we 
call ‘God ’) was in a state w'hich Roehme calls the 
‘Still Rest.’ In Him was active one only Will, 
which, being one, did nothing but oiilv Bk, in one 
state and without any happening. All that after¬ 
wards came into manifestation through the process 
about to he described w’aa in Him in a state 
inchoate and purely subjective. There w’as yet no 
creature to know’ Him and rejoice in the know¬ 
ledge, and find the highest delight in the recogni 
tion of His Power and Goodness. All was yet 
pure potentiality ; all were in Him as iindiirerenti- 
ated elements in the content of His Being, and 
knew not themselves or each other. In short, all 
was Essence in the .simple Being of the Deity as a 
One Will, and there w’as no existence. 


resists convi(;tion of sin, submission to the will of 
God, and love of the brethren. 

Immediately on the arising of this Eorm, the first 
Will, disliking the darkness, seeks to turn hack 
again to the light. But this it cannot do without 
reversing the Will to manifestation, which is im¬ 
possible. Thereupon arises the second Form of 
Nature, Attraction. It is the reverse of the first. 
It seeks change and new combinations, and will 
let nothing alone—the })rinciple of dissatisfaction 
and unrest. Spiritually, it is that which forces us 
into cea.seless activity, wherehy we enter into ex¬ 
periences, and 80 (in tlie end) w ork out our reductio 
ad absurduin. 

Out of the conflict of the first tw’o Forms arises 
the third. Bitterness. It may be easier to catch the 
ideas of these first three Forms if we call them (in 
modern terminology) Homogeneity^ Heterogeneity, 
and Strain. The Strain, or tension, arises from the 
contrariety and opposition of the first tw’o. It is 
the bitterness of uissatisfaction wddcli, a.s to the 
darkness, exj)resses itself in discontent and com¬ 
plaining, but, as to the light, becomes discontent 
with our own sin, sorrow for it, and tears of 
penitence. 

Out of the Strain, as it increa.ses in intensity, 
there arises the fourth Form, Fire. At this i)oirit, 
the operation being carried on leaches the tfegree 


It is clear that such a statement as tlie above is derived os an 
impression from abstract considerations (arisinjf in the nature 
of the case) as liie.v must ajipear to our iii^rhest iiictapiiysical 
perception. Hochine does not claim that such a jiresentAtlon 
is a full and complete account of so stupendous and mysterious 
a matter, but only that it is the best we can yet see. To iiim it 
was probaltl> presented in mystic vision ; but we, lacking tliis, 
can only follow him with onr best thou^'ht. It cannot really be 
us descrilied, for we are oblijred to tliink and speak in term.s of 
time and space : and in Gofl these are not. Uoehme saw tiiis 
fact (dearly, and oft-en warns us that, tliouijh he is compelled 
to speak in the.se terms, we must rcmemlier that the Iran- 
icendent Fact is otherwise. If we think at all, we must think 
in these terms; and tiiere is no harm in .so doin^f so loni? as 
we bear in mind that tiie transcendent Fact is only feebly 
apprehended, and never in any way coniprehend(‘d, by our 
thouyht. Tiierefore, while wc have to speak of a time before 
inanifestatiori, we must rerncndier that this is only hy a logical 
nei essity, arising from our present limitation, and not a full 
presentment of the Fact. 

When manifestation w'as to take place, the first 
necessity, says Boehme, was tliat a second and 
contrary Will should arise. This Will is not a 
new thing in God, for, as to Hi.s content, He 
changes not. It is again a logical nece.s.siry, 
because out of a one Will no ‘ manifoldness’ can 
come, no conflict or strife or dramatic interest. 
So we niust say that a second Will arose, and the 
immediate result of its ari.sing was a darkening of 
the primal and, till now, universal light. Even 
light cannot be known consciously as such if there 
is nowhere any darkness. And as we know and 
appreciate only thiougii experience of a (contrary, 
and God has made us thu.s, the presumidjon m.-iy 
very well he that there is something in Him which 
answers (tliough in a far-otf and exalted way) to 
this law of our minds to w'hich we know' no 
exception. 

Immediately upon the darkening there arose the 
first Form of Nature, which Boelirne calls Harsh^ 
ness.* This is the principle of hardness, clo.se 
holding of itself to itself, and resistance to modi¬ 
fication—a strongl}' coibservative princij>le. Tlie 
second Will must produce the contrary of the 
first—darkne.ss, overshadowing, drawing together, 
hardening. Spiritually it is the power of self- i 
ceiitredness, self-.s;iti.s/action ; of that inertia w'liich ( 
* One of the (lifhcultivs in following Boehme ariflen from the 
facUhat, ill different leiKSages, he calls these Forms of Nature 
by different names, Hceording to different points of view. Thus ' 
be tjoinetimes calls the first a hard attraciim), though he calls ^ 
the second attraciiony He means that the first attracts bo hard f 
Itself to Itself that it attracts nothing else, while the second i 
seeks to attract other things to itself, but does not attract ' 
iwlf to itself. The essential idea of the Forms will soon become * 
clear upon patient study. { 


at W'liich a self-consciuusiie.ss ari.ses, w’ith a sense 
of own w'ill and choice. At thi.s point also the 
evolution divides into tw’o contrary directions, and 
it is w'itliin the jiower of the consi-iou.sness to decide 
which of the tw’o it will take, riie l*'ire at lirst, i.s a 
old, dark lire w hich can burn and hurt, hut cannot 
mrify—like an iron heated to just below redness. 
\s it burns and the Strain increase.s, it grows in 
heat till it reaches redness, wliich is a light of low 
illuminating power, and show’s things very dimly. 
Sucli is the light of the external man, and tlie 
light is the quality of the self-conscion.sness, w’hich 
in this ca.se is full of greed, w’rath, and pride. 

But if the evolution goes on in the right way, 
then the dull glow' of the Fire grow’s stronger and 
stronger, until it nas.ses into the lifth Form, Light. 
This i.s tlie true Divine Light, and ‘makes m’ani- 
fe.st’ things as they really'are. When thi.s l>iglit 
ari.ses, the Fire sinks dow n from its Jmrrihlo raging, 
and I>ecoines only a meek and pleasant warmth, 
giving all its jxover to the Jdght, Thereupon the 
first three Fonn.s also change their character and 
Ijecome gentle and soft and harmonious. It is 
as though in the Light they first see their true 
function and purpose in the great work, and are 
content to fulfil it, and cea.se to express themselves 
as they are in themselves (in own self-will) without 
reganl to the end they are tliere to juoduce. It is 
the change which (in modern term.s) w'ould be 
calleil the passing from self-consciousness to cosmic 
con.sciou.sness; w hen, instead of thinking of the 
universe sus made for our self, we tliink of our self 
as made for the universe. Thus we ri.se to a higher 
grade of being and a truer joy than the self-fulfil¬ 
ment of our own small w ishes and loves could ever 
give us. 

^ The sixth Form of Nature Boehme calls Sound. 
The quality—first fixed towards good hy the arising 
of the Light—now begins to express itself to per¬ 
ception. The manifold ways in which this ex¬ 
pression is effected — by speech, cries, colours, 
scents, tastes, feeling, ligntness, heaviness, and so 
on—are what he mean.s by Sound. 

The seventh and la.st Form of Nature he calls 
Figure. Here the whole ‘thing,’ thus having 
attained its being in Essence, now puts on a 
shape, a body, fit to be its full and perfect ex¬ 
pression, and a mansion of the six Forms. Hence, 
as tlie evolution has gone on in rightful order, 
ari.se all forms of beauty, all fair colours and sweet 
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Hcents and pleasing sounds ; and the creature stands 
marked with the ‘signature’ of God, a being to 
His honour and glory and its own indescribable 
(ielight. 

Hut should the evolution proceed from the fourth 
Form in the false direction, that is, should the will 
elect to stand in self-will, and prefer might, power, 
anger, to meekness, humility, and love, then its 
light is but the dull, rod glow of the lire ; its sound 
is discordant and harsh, and its ligure repulsive 
and monstrous. For the first three Forms are the 
real hoses of Becoming, and originate the Essence 
which Incomes substantial in the sixth, and em¬ 
bodied in the seventh. If these first three arc not 
inodilied by the arising of the divine Light in the 
fifth, they must remain expressed in their own 
self-qualitv of fierce rage and fury, and the creature 
of which they form the basis will be of like nature 
and signature. It is in the fourth Form that the 
great choice has to be made whether the Fire shall 
be the fire of ‘self,’ which consumes, or the fire of 
‘ love,’ which illuminates. 

It is absolutely necessary, says Boehme, that 
the first three Forms shall he there ; without their 
presence no creature can come to being. They are 
the power to ‘ being’ in every mineral, plant, and 
animal. But they should never ho allowed so to 
be known or manifested as thot their es.sential 
‘own self quality’ should have any influence in 
determining the quality manifested. We know 
that Love is strong, the very strongest of all 
things ; but in Love this strength is never on the 
surface. As soon as I^ove strives to ‘force,* 't 
ceases to be Love ; when it keeps the strength in 
a hiddenness, and shows as its seen quality only 
meekness and genllenoss, then the unseen base 
makes the meekness and gentleness strong. But 
should the creature despise the meekness, and 
resolve to compel and force others to love it, then 
the force, being shown, can no longer act as a base, 
and the supjiosed force becomes the weakest of all 
things, because devoid of its basal strengtli. 

Nevertheless, it is in the power of all creatures, 
from human upwards, to open tlie first three Forms, 
and make this quality their quality. This Lucifer 
did. He was created a Throne-Angel, but allowed 
the might of the Fire to become dominant in him, 
ami despised the meekness and self-surrenderof the 
light of love. Hereupon his light went out, not, as 
afterwards happened to Adam, into a hiddenne.ss, 
but into absolute extinction. The meek love of 
God, which alone <iould re-kindle it, that he has 
despised, and now stands in eternal rejection from 
the Light, shut up to the Fire he has chosen, and 
in which alone he is capable of finding joy. He is 
now God manifested as to the first Principle, as 
Jesus Christ is God manifested as to the second ; 
for Christ is the true Light, and the Devil is the 
a])parcnt Darkness. Each abides eternally in his 
own Principle. 

Of these Principles, it is now time to speak. 
There are three : two eternal, and the third tem¬ 
poral. The first Principle is the dark world of the 
Anger, in which the first three Forms stand open 
and operative in giving quality, and the last three 
are hidden. The second Princiifie is the light world 
in the Love, where the fir.st three F'orms are not 
allowed to give quality, but remain practically 
hidden, while the last three alone qualify. Be¬ 
tween these two stands the third Principle, this 
Present World—which had a beginning and will 
have an end. The first Principle is all evil; the 
second is all good ; tlie third stands in good and 
evil. While man is in it, both the two eternal 
Principles seek to press into him ; the dark world 
strives to draw him down into it, and the light 
world strives to lift him up into it. He stands 
between the two, and to whichever of them he here 


inclines his imagination, to that he will hereafter 
belong (Boehme says eternally). For there is no 
open way from the first Principle to the second 
save through the third, which stands open to both ; 
and when this temporary world of the third Prin¬ 
ciple has passed away, no passage will remain, and 
the two will be so absolutely shut off from each 
other that each will seem nil that is to itself, and 
be unconscious of any other. 

2 . Doctrine of Sin and of the Fall.—Sin, in 
Boehme’s system, is really a false imagination. 
But, as our imagination defines the real for us, the 
concept is much stronger than it might sound. 
If the false imagination lasts eternally, we are 
eternally in Hell. If a true imagination lasts 
eternally, we are eternally in I lf nv#^Ti. For nothing 
short of the j)OW'er of God, co-operating w'ith the 
consenting wdil of man, can enable man to alter his 
imagination ; that is, consciousness of his state 
and surroundings, of what is real and of what 
is not. 

The problem of the origin t)f Evil has long per¬ 
plexed students of Divine wisdom. Boehme seems 
scarcely to be con.scious of those aspects of the 
problem w'hich press upon many hearts and minds 
at the present day. He simply throws the whole 
blame and resj»on.sibility on the perverted will of a 
creature (Lticifer), and this only removes the difli- 
:;ulty one sttjp further back. Nevertheless, his 
.system contains a remarkable suggestion of a 
solut ion. 

He is careful to assure us that God (as He truly 
is, as He appears to an imagination formed in, 
and by, the Light) is never angry and never 
umishes. Seen by such an imagination, what 
ooks to its opposite like punishment appears as 
loving w'arning and guinance. But the false 
imagination cannot but think of God as like 
itself; therefore it takes God’s mercy for His 
w'lath, and His guidance for revenge. All the six 
Forms of Nature have come out from God, and so 
the first three (which, when manihisted, appear as 
wTath, anger, jealousy) are in Him, only in Him 
they are never manifested. Boehme commonly 
needs careful interpreting. He calls the first 
Principle the Principle of the Father, and the 
second that of the Son. But he adds that in 
reality the Father is never apart from the Son. 
We see, therefore, that Avhat he really means is 
that, if the. Father should (by a false imagination) 
be tliought of as existing alone, and apart from 
the Son, He must (by such an imagination) be 
known as wrathful, angry, jealous. And, as such 
an imagination exi.sts, lie must s^ak to it in the 
terms of its own apprehension. But in Himself, 
as known by a true (because Divinely illuminated) 
imagination. He is all Love and Goodness. 

Sin arises when the first three Forms are brought 
out of the hiddenness, not merely to look at (as 
w ill be explained further on), but to be tasted and 
kriovmy and their own self-quality accepted as our 
quality. But as to the transcendent reality, they 
are never thus brought out. The transcendent 
reality is known to man only through his imagi¬ 
nation. When illuminated by the Light, his 
imagination rightly ])ictures to him the reality ; 
but w hen not so illuminated, the reality is wTongly 
pictured, and what he imagines to be the fact is 
the reverse of the fact. Therefore sin is possible 
only if a false imagination be possible ; and can 
take on an appearance of reality only in such a 
false imagination. Thus at once sin is, and is 
not. When it is said, ‘ God cannot look upon sin,’ 
the expression is more profoundly true than we 
suspect. He sees it, not as a positive thing 
Himself has made, but as the imagination of the 
thought of the heart of a creature who is unaware 
that the light in him is darkness. The fact is not 
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as the false imagination pictures it, and the thing 
pictnreci exists nowhere save in the false imagina¬ 
tion. That gives it reality to the man whose 
imagination it is, but cannot make it actually real. 

But however unreal the content of the false 
imagination may be, the false imagination itself 
is real. It was real to Boehme because he believed 
that, if not rectified in this life, it would eternally 
abide ; for there is no better test of the real than 
the fact that it abides. If we might eliminate 
this idea of its eternity, the problem woiild be 
solved, for sin would tlien l>e but as a passing 
madness, and Hell and Earth but an episode in 
the eternity of Heaven. 

Boehme lays down this clear principle {Myst, 
Mag. I. vi, 12), ‘that the fullness of joy might 
know itself, the keen tartness of the Source [that 
is, of the first three Forms] must be a cause to the 
Joy; and the darkness, a manifestation of the 
Light; that so the Light might be manifestly 
known, which could not be in tlie One.’ But how 
can this be, if the first three Forms are never to 
be ex]>lored ? Here again Boehme offers us a key. 

* The outward spirit and body was unto the inward as a W<n\der 
of Divine manifestation, according to the Hre-dark and Light 
world, a mirror of the great Omnipotence and Omniscience of 
God, and the inward was given to it for a ruler and guide. As 
God plays with the time of this outward world, so likewise the 
Inward, Divine man should play with the outward in the mani¬ 
fested wonders of God in this world, and open the Divine 
wisiiom in all creatures, each according to his property ; so 
likewise in the earth, in stones and metals, in which also there 
is a twofold Kssonce, viz. one from the original of the Fire-dark 
world, and one of the original of the holy Light w'orld. All 
this was given him for his play’ Maj. i. xvi. d-11). 

Through the clum.^y (and, to some, repellent) 
wording,* it i.s not bard to catch the suggestion 
here contained. The first three Forms are the 
sole causes of variety in the manifestations. As 
the first or second or third predominates—which 
is possible in an infinitely varying series of grades 
or degrees—so the variation arises. Thus out of 
these Forms arise the wonders. These may be 
looked into—by a will so set in tlio Will of God 
that it is in no danger of wanting to do more than 
look, never to taste or knoiv —with perfect safety 
and })ropriety. We should play witli them, a.s 
little children play at ‘shop,’ without ever dream¬ 
ing of making it the .serious business of the whole 
life. They play for the time, and then let it go, 
and so shut it up again. The harm is where tbe 
will is so unstable that from looking it passes to 
longing after, and from this to tasting and proving ; 
so that the might of the Fire-world gains a hold, 
and moves the being to nut his whole imagination 
into this ‘ play,’ whereby from play it passes to 
earnest, and surrounds the whole life, and becomes 
its one desire. Tlien the true imagination becomes 
as dead, the spiritual perception closes, and the 
being lives henceforth in the world of its false 
imagination, and knows no other. 

Tlie consequence of sin, in Boehme’s teaching, 
is a disturbance of the relations of the parts to the 
All. Man should he to the lower creatures what 
God should he to him. Over him God should 
have sole dominion, and over them he should have 
sole dominion. Thus, through all the infinite 
multiplicity of the external expressions of the 
Divine proi)erties, one Will should he dominant— 
the will of man in whom God’s Will is dominant. 
Thus God would be (virtually) All in All. All 
the creation would then he in true harmony and 
temperature, each would love and serve the rest, 
and no antagonistic will would arise to introduce 
strife and discord. The elements whence strife 
arises, and the strife itself, might be known as a 
speculation (in the old sense of ‘looking into’), 
but never as an actualization. Such was the first 

* Boehme was an uneducated man, and often bemoans the 
fact, saying that he could have expressed himself better had he 
been belter eflnr-ated. 


world of the Temperature, before Lucifer’s and 
Ailain’.s fall. 

The outer process whereby the Fall was effected 
was, as the first and initiatory step, the sin of 
Lucifer, wlio was pleased with the might of the 
Fire in the fourth Form, and rejected the meek¬ 
ness of the submission in the Divine Light, which 
would otlierwise have qualified the might. Secondly 
and directly, it was the act of our first parents in 
eating of the forbidden fruit. 

Only a hasty, general sketch of Boehme’s teaching as to this 
can l)e given here. Adam was created out of the two Principles 
—he had an external out of the Kns of the Fire-source, ana an 
internal from the Kns of the Light-source. The former is the 
masculine element, the latter the feminine. The two sex- 
elements were united in one form, which was that of a 
masculine Virgin. The Fall had a preparation and a culmina¬ 
tion. The preparation was that the bi-une being, Adam, felt 
’alone.’ He should have 'propagated magically ^through the 
union of the two elements in himself, for he was a two-in-one 
(t.e. both ‘him’ and ‘them,’ as he is called in On 1^). He 
would thus have ’ multiplied ’ and found companionship. But 
this he proved unable to do. The true ‘ help meet for him ’ 
was in him, but he looked around instead of within. Therefore 
the woman-element must be externalized that he might become 
conscious of it. But this could not be done in the true. Divine 
imagination which was in full rapport with the transcendent 
Fact. He is therefore caused to fall into a ‘deep sleep,’ and in 
this lower grade of imagination finds the internal externalized. 
They are still In Paradise, but now In danger ; and are warned 
of it. They are not to inijuire Into the nature of good and 
evil; for now, their imagination being in a degree false, they 
are likely to wish to do more than fpenUate ; they may want 
to know. God alone may knoip good and evil (see On S®). 
Thus the Tree of Life to the bi-une Adam becomes the Tree of 
Temptation to the divided Adam and Eve. The danger now 
was that they should desire after a good which they could 
understand from and in themselves and not from and in God, 

A plensttre which in this same way they could feel to be such, 
and a unsdom which would make them not submissive to the 
One Will hut possessed of a will of their own, and an imagination 
arising from the sight of their own eyes. This false imagina¬ 
tion instantly became operative, but not as they had hoped. 
The Divine perc eption went into a hiddenness and virtually 
died in them ; and as thev had known themselves only in tbit 
imagination, they virtually died and arose to neume»t of life, 
but as the change was downwards, it would be newness of 
death rather than of life. The Ixxly of the heavenly One Pure 
Element disappeared (if, indeed, it had not done so before In 
the falling into a deep sleep), and they have now a )>ody of four 
elemental, corruptible matters, made (as science tells us) ' bone 
for V>one, muscle for muscle, and nerve for nerve ’ like the 
lieasta that perish. Instantly also the result reacts through 
lature. The Divine element, which before had budded through 
he earth and pro<luced fruits wholly good, now withdraws Into 
the hiddenness, and the earth bears ^thorns and thistles,’ and 
only such grains and fruits as contain—with the good of nutri¬ 
ment for the animal body—the evil which through digestion 
and excretion has to be separated and cast out, the like of 
w'hlch could never be in heaven where no corruption can enter. 
Disease and sickness manifest themselves, poison manifests 
itself in certain plants, and a fierce and savage nature in some 
)f the animals. Thus the Fall of man infected the whole 
dominion ’ he should have ruled as God’s vicegerent; so that 
low 'the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together,’ in an own self-will which manifests os ii will, and 
lot in submission to the will of God. 

3 . Doctrine of Regeneration.—St. Paul declares 
t/hat the creation was thus subjected to ‘ vanity ’ 
n hope that it should ‘ Ikj delivered from tne 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of tlie glory 
of the children of God’ (Ro Lucifer’s fall 

w'as beyond remedy, says Boehme; Adam’s was 
not. Lucifer imagined into the first Principle 
which is eternal); Adam only into the third. Ho 
desired to know good and evil ; Lucifer had said, 
Evil, be thou my good.’ Thus Adam introduced 
,nto his mind a false knowledge which yet did not 
ntirely obliterate, but only obscured, the true, 
BO that he yet can know evil as evil; while Lucifer 
knows evil as good. Therefore Adam died, not to 
be entire ability to know ^ood, but only to the 
rue, Divine perception which knows only good. 
But though he died to this, it did not die to him : 
t went into a hiddenness, but is still there as a 
latent potentiality in him, though at first he is so 
:onipleteIy unaware of it that it is as if it were 
not in him at ail. His state is rather a logical 
ban an absolute death ; it is practically absolute 
as far as his consciousness goes, but his conscious- 
less does not embrace the whole content of reality. 
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His natural life is a life in death, and if the dead 
life is to come to real life, it can only be throii|:;h 
that whereby we come to this life—a oirth ; there¬ 
fore (as our Lord said to Nicodemus) ‘ye must be 
born anew ’ {del v/j-ds yewrjdijuai &.pu)d€v). 

The power to this New Birth is the power of 
God through the life and death of Christ who 
came down into our false imagination (but not 
into its dominance) to ‘ re-tincture ’ the disappeared 
Divine nature tliat stood as dead, that it might 
again spring forth to newness of life. He brought 
the true imagination into the false, and showed it 
to us visibly in His life and character; whereby 
we may catch the idea that ours is not the true, 
and so come to desire the true. Then He leads 
us in the one way to the recovery of the true, by 
leading us to the Cross, whereon we must (in and 
with Him) crucify the false which lies over and 
obscures the true ; then the true arises necessarily 
and becomes our new imagination, that is, our 
new ‘ self ’ and life. 

The promise given to our first parents of the 
Treader on the Serpent, though not immediately 
fulfilled—not, indeed, till many centuries after- 
w'ards—availed to prescu ve the Divine nature in 
man from doing more than disappear, from actu¬ 
ally abandoning him. It remained hidden and 
uncognized, but it was there; till the fullness of 
time, when Christ was born of a pure Virgin. The 
necessity for the Virgin-birth lies in this, that the 
male seed is from the Fire-source, and the female 
from the Light-source; so the special natuie of 
the Fire—a hard-set selfhood—is less present in 
the female than in the male {Myst. Mag. i. xxiii. 
43). Thus our Lord was born, not of ‘ bloods ’ 
(i.c. a divided parentage) nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of Go<l; that is, 
of the heavenly Water and of the Spirit; and 
thus must we again be ‘ born anew.’ All through 
His life He re-acted the part of Adam, only He 
stood where Adam fell. He stood in the forty 
days’ fa.st, and refused to eat of the earthly 
substantiality (though it looked ‘fjood for food’); 
refused to long after earthly adulation and worship 
(though it seemed ‘ pleasant to the eves ’); refused 
to act from the outer wisdom of the serpent 
(though it w'ould have given Him the external 
dominion and glory of this world). 

Thus He gainea the power required. But, to 
avail ourselves of His salvation, we mu.st enter 
into His death by utterly refusing the threefold 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the Devil; 
that is, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life. Through His power we can 
now put the self-wdll again into the hiddenness, 
and so bring out of the hiddenness, and live in, 
the meekness in which He ever lived. Thus we 
regain wdiat Adam lost—the high glory of being 
so one with God that He dwells in us as our will, 
and what He will.s seems to be what w'e will. 
When this central Will is inoperative, myriads of 
conflicting wills arise, for men and all creatures 
do then ‘what is right in their own eyes,’ and all 
peace and harmony is destroyed. The world is 
plunged in conflict, everything is ‘out of joint’; 
and all this for the sake of a false idea oi freedom^ 
the glamour of w hich seduces us, but which proves 
a more horrible bondage than ‘ His service,’ which 
alone is * perfect freedom.’ 

A powerful aid to the regeneration is found in 
‘Christ’s Testaments,’ Baptism and Holy Com¬ 
munion. In each it is not the outward element 
that profits, but the inward. If the new life has 
arisen in the soul, then it perceives the inward in 
the outward element, and it is the inward water 
which cleanses, and the inward sustenance which 
fe^s, the inward man. In all earthly matter of 
the four elements the inward One Pure Element 


lies hidden from the outer man, but open to the 
inward, first through faith, afterwards actually. 

Many other points in Boehme’s system might be 
noticed, but enough has been said to give an idea 
of the general trend of his theosopliy. His terrnin- 
ology constitutes the grcate.st difliculty in under¬ 
standing him. Many of his learned friends were 
students of Alchemy, and one of them induced 
him to read the works of Paracelsus. He thus 
became acquainted with the terms of Alchemy, 
and uses them constantly, to the perplexity of his 
readers. For he saw' in them a meaning beyond 
the outward, and no one will catcli his real purport 
who cannot detect the spiritual allusion under¬ 
lying the terms used. To him the Magnum Opiut 
seemed a magnificent symbol of the ‘maximum 
opus ’ of regeneration. The transmutation of the 
base metal into the perfei t stands for the trans¬ 
mutation of the fallen, external nature into the 
unfallen internal in which man wa.s originally 
created in the image and likeness of God. And 
the process through solution, purification, and 
re-fixation marvellously exemplifies the spiritual 
process, through putting the false imagination to 
death, purification through the Spirit, and the 
re-creation of the ‘new' man.’ 

HI. BOEUMhfS IMPORTANCE AND INFLUENCE. 
—The philo.sophical value of Boehme lie.s in his sug¬ 
gestion that in all ‘things’ a.s cognized by human 
ap])rehension there must exist a hidden and a mani¬ 
fested element. If both are exjilored, they can 
apjiear only as absolute contrarie.s, evil and good. 
Yet w hat is required is not to annihilate one that 
the other may exist alone, but to unite the strength 
(without the quality) of the evil (which, without 
its quality, is not evil but strength) to the quality 
of the good, making the former the unseen, 
unmanifested, basal power of the latter. For, 
while evil is manifested as such, good lacks the 
basal might which would make it irresistible (as 
the very presence of the evil proves). What is 
wanted, therefore, is not the destruction of one of 
the two terms, but such a change of relation 
between the two as shall virtually reduce them 
to one. This is the Hegelian triad of Thesis, 
Antithesis, and Synthesis; and ab.solutely on all 
fours with this is Profes.sor G. Boole’s formula 
{Laws of Thought)^ ‘ Universe of thought equals 
Unity,’ most graphically represented by his sug¬ 
gested expre.ssion, x -f not x = 1. 

The religious value of Boehme lies in his clear 
and unmistakable teaching as to the nature of 
true regeneration and the true Christian life. 
Many who will fail to understand his cosmology 
will find him lucid and most helpful here. 

In England, Sir Isaac Newton, William Law, 
William Blake, and others have been students of 
Boehme; in France, Louis Claude de Saint-Martin; 
in (Germany, Hegel, Schelling, Schopenhauer, J. G. 
Gichtel, and many others. 

Litrraturb.—T he principal edition in English of Boehme’s 
works is a translation in 4 large quarto vols., of dates 1763, 
1763,1772,1781. The chief works are : The Aurora, or Morning 
liedncM (1612), The Three Principlee of the Divine Eeeence 
(1619), The Threefold Life of Man (1620), Answer to Forty 
(^vealions concerning the Soul (1620), Signatnra Rerum (1621), 
Myeterium Magnum (1623). Of these the last is, perhaps, the 
most important. There are a number of shorter writings, 
e.g. Apologies and Epistles. Of editions of Boehme’s works in 
the onginal, the flrst issued is said to have been by the son of 
his old opponent Richter, in 8 vols. A more complete edition 
was published in 1076, and another by J. O. Oichtel, in 10 vols., 
in 1682. Jacob Boehmee edmmtliche Werke, herausgegeben von 
K. IK. Sohiebler, 6 vols.. was issued at Leipzig in 1831-46, and 
another edition in 7 vols. in 1840-47. Of importance are also 
llamberger’s Die Lehre dee deutschen Philoeophen Jacob 
Bohmen (Munich, 1844); Cloassen's ./ofcoft Bbhme, sein Leben 
und seine theosophisehe Werke (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1888-86). 
A new edition of Boehme’s works, ed. 0. J. Barker, has begun 
to appear (Ixmdon, 1009). 

Of mcwlem works on Boehme’s system may be noted: F. C. 
Baur, ‘Zur Qesch. der prot. Mystlk,’ in Theol. Jahrbb. 1848- 
40; Peip, Jakob Boehme (Leipzig, 1860); von Harless, Jakoib 
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Bofhin^ und du Alchymistcn (Berlin, 1870); Martensen, 
J. Boehme: Thcosopkischf. Stxidien Fuchs, ‘ Beitrage 

Bu oilier richtigen Wiirdigung J, B.’h,’ in Beweis dea Giaubena 
(1883); Schonwalder, Lebenabeachreihung Jakob libhme, 
(Qdriitz, 185)7); A. J. Penny, Introd. to tha Study of J. B/a 
Writings (New York, 1901); A. Whyte, Jacob Hehmen: An 
Appreciation (Edinburgh, 1895); ‘ Excerjitg from Boehme,' with 
interpretative comineuta, in the present writer’s magazine, Tha 
Seeker, pasaim (London). G. VV. AlLEN. 

BOGOMILS.—The Bogomils were a sect of 
dualistic lieietics wliose doctrines clearly declare 
their kinslii]) with the Paiilicians and Eiichites or 
Me.ssalians {q.v.). Mainly to the former may be 
ascribed their peculiar form of Dualism, and to the 
latter their spocilically ascetic ehnnent. Both 
these earlier movements took root in Thrace during 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries—exotics from 
their native soil in the Eastern Byzantine provinces 
(Armenia, Mesopotamia, and N. Syria). They 
flouii.shed most among the people of Slavic race, 
particularly the Bulgarians. Here they passed 
through a process of intermingling and local 
modihcation which issued in a system relatively 
new and strange,^—whose adherents increased 
rapidly though secretly, and are known to have 
been called Bogomils in the beginning of the 12th 
cent., if not from the middle of the lOth. 

The origin of tlie name has been usually found 
in the frequent use by them of the two Slavic 
words Bog rnllui^ ‘Lord, have mercy.’^ A more 
likely explanation derives it from Bogumily ‘Be¬ 
loved of God,’ in whicli case it may be taken to 
denote the i<lea of a pious community analogous to 
the (later) ‘ Eriends of God’ (y.l^) in Germany.* 
But not less probable is its derivation from a 
ersonal name. Two early Bulgarian MSS have 
een discovered which are conlirmatory of eacli 
other in the common point that a ‘ pope’ Bog^)mile 
was the tirst to promulgate the ‘heresy’ in the 
vulgar tongue unJer the Bulgarian Tsar I'eter, who 
ruled from 927 to 968. Tliis would seem to all'ord 
a surer clue to the name, and (if correct) puts back 
the active emergence of the movement to the 
middle of the lOtli century. 

Euthyinius Zigabenus (died after 1118) is the 
main source of what is known about the Bogomils. 
His account is given in titulus, or chapter, xxvii. 
of the work llaj'OTrXia Ao7/xaToc7)* which he devoted 
to the refutation of twenty-four dilfereiit here.sies. 
He was a favourite of the reigning Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus; and a story told® by Anna, 
daughter of the latter, shows how he came by his 
information. Alexius, having invited the phy.sician 
Basilius, chief apostle of the .sect, to Constanti¬ 
nople, induceil him, under an aifectation of 
sympathetic interest, to make a free statement of 
his doctrines; meanwhile a stenograjiher, hidden 
behind a curtain in the room, took down a verbatim 
rej)ort of the conversation, and at the end of the 
interview the curtain was raised. In this way 

1 For a good analysis of the ek-inents, traditional and original, 
which made up the system, see article hy Zockler on ‘ Die 
Neii-Manichaer,’ in PRE'^, and Karl Muller of Giessen’s review 
of Dollinger’s Beitrdge zur Sectengcsohichte des Mittelalters in 
ThLZ (1890), No. 14. 

This ia the Greek interpretation, and is given by Eu- 
thymiua Zigabenus (titulua xxvii. of his Ilai/on-Ata Soy/xaTiKy). 

3 Zofdiler favours thia, and aays it is thus a ‘ wohl Spezial- 
bezeichnungder Perfect! derSecte, die sieh w'ohigern “ Freuncie 
Goitea” (0e6(f»i.Aoi) nannten.’ With this, too, would agree their 
own self-description as Xpiariaeoi, XpiaTonoKlrai (Euthyinius 
Zigabenus, contra Phvndaoiataa [in Migne, PG cxxxl. col. 48]; 
Anna Comnena, A lexias, lib. xv. [ift. vol. cxxxi. col. 1177]). 

4 See ‘ L’hf'-r^sie dea IJogomilca en Bo.snie et en Bulgarie au 

moyen ige,’ in Revue des ijiicstiona hiaiorigues essay by 

Louis Leger, pp. 479-617. Bogomile=Theophilu8, and was 
(thinksM. Leger) the ‘ pope’s' second (assumed), name, his first 
perhaps being Jeremiah. They were also spoken of as 
Fundaitae (cbowSatTai), i.e. purse-bearers, from funda, ‘puree’ 
or ‘ hag,’ with referenee apparently to a habit of begging their 
way from place to place like the F'riars(8ee EuthymiusZigabenus, 
c. Phundagiatas (in PG, vol. cxxxi. col. 47). 

® PG, vol. exxx. 

• Anna Comnena, lib. xv, § 487 (PO, vol. cxxxi.). 


Ba.siliu 8 found himself ensnared and self-accused. 
His doctrine thus craftily obtained is set out by 
Euthymius (PG, vol. exxx.) under 52 heads, of 
which the main are as follows:— 

( 1 ) The Bogomils rejected all the Mosaic books 
of the OT, but accepted a.s canonical the Bsalrns 
and the Prophets. In addition, they accepted 
the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistles, and tlie Apocalypse,^ assigning a peculiar 
sacredness and autliority to the Gospel of John. 
So far as Moses was used, it was as allegory to 
support their own views. A favourite book was 
the apocryphal ‘ Vi.sio or Ascen.sio Isaiae.’ 

(2) While accepting the Gosiiel-history, they did 
so not altogether in its literal sense—Christ’s 
history, e.g., was regarded as a symbolical clothing 
of higher facts—and they lield, moreover, that 
its meaning had been falsilied by the Church. 
Chrysostom, in particular, seemed to them a 
falsilier.* Nor would they have anything to do 
witli the ‘grammarians,’ whom they classed as 
scribes and Pharisees. 

( 3 ) They taught a Sabellian conception of the 
Trinity, saying that all three names—Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit—apply to the Father; and that in 
the end, wmen Son and Spirit have done their 
work, they will flow back into the Father. God 
was represented as human in form, though not cor¬ 
poreal. They pictured the Father as the ancient 
of days (ws y^povra ^aOvy^veioy), the Son as an adol¬ 
escent youth (liiy virrjvf^r-igv &vdpa), and the Spirit as 
a beardless youth (evs Xeiov-pdaioirov veapLav).* 

( 4 ) God’s first-born son was Sataiiael (the Satan 
of the NT), the highest of the spiritual beings, his 
Father’s universal vicegerent. Tempted by his 

>ride, however, he sought to set up an Empire of 
lis own, and drew after him a great company of 
the angels. Cast down from heaven on this account, 
l»ut not yet deprived of creative power, he made a 
new heaven and a new earth.® Tliey held that 
Satanael also made man, but could not do more 
tlian fashion his body. For life or spirit he had to 
fall back upon God, whose help he besought and 
obtained on condition that from the human race 
the places of the fallen angels in heaven should be 
relilled. So God breatlied into man’s body the 
breath of life. But Satanael, moved by envy of 
man’s glorious destiny, repented of his promise. 
He seduced Eve ; and Cain, their offspring, became 
the principle of evil in liumanity. This principle 
prevailed over tlie good principle represented oy 
Abel, the child of Adam and Eve.® By its aid he 
imposed himself upon the Jews as the Supreme 
God. Moses unwittingly acted as his instrument, 
and the Law—which begat sin—was his fatal gift. 
Thus all men, save a few,® were led astray. 
Then the good God intervened. In the 5500th 
year after the creation of the world, a spirit 
called the Son of God, the Logos, the Archangel 
Michael, the angel of tlie Great Council (Is 9®), 
(!ame forth from Him, entered the world in an 
ethereal body by the channel of Mary,*^ and 
proceeded to overturn his evil brother’s kingdom. 
Satanael plotted and brought to pass his death— 
unaware tliat, being bodily in apiiearance merely, 
he could not be affected by any physical pains. 
When, therefore, Jesus showed himself after the 
resurrection in his true heavenly form, Satanael 

1 8 1. ‘Sapientia enlm, inquiunt, aedifleayit aibi doraum, 
aepteinquo columnas siibstituit, i.e. (1) Psalterium, (2) sexdecim 
Prophetae, (3-0) quattuor Evangelia, (7) res ab Apostolia 
gestae, onines epistolae, Apocalypsus.’ 

2 Eth. Zig. c. Phundagiatas (PO, vol. cxxxi. col. 63). 

8 §§ 2, 8, 23. 

4 I 7. etTTc, reyrj^gTto (TTep^ufjta, #cat iy^vero. TeygOgrta rdSe K«t 
rdSe, Kai ytyopcuriy dirayra. 

8 §§ 6 - 10 . 

« § 8. ‘ Eos nimirum, qui in genealogiis Evangelll secundum 
Matthacum et secundum Lucain recensentur.* 

7 § 8. ‘per aurem Virginia dexteram.’ 
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had to acknowledge defeat. His divine power 
departed from him. He lost the angelic syHable 
(El) in his name, and became Satan only. Christ 
then ascended into heaven and took the seat of 
power once held by Satanael. His own place 
among men was hereupon taken by the Holy 
Spirit—produced by the Son as the Son by the 
Father.^ 

(5) The twelve Apostles were in a spiritual sen.se 
the first creation of the Spirit; and the true 
successors of these, in whom alone He continues 
to dwell, are the IJogomils and their converts. As 
habitations of the Spirit they spoke of themselves 
as parents of God.-* 

(l3) People of the true faith cannot die, but may 
be said ‘ tanqiiam in somno transmutari.’* 

(7) Their own place of assembly (synagogam) 
they called Bethlehem, because there Christ, or 
the Word of God, is truly born and the true faith 
preached.* All other so-called sacred temples are 
tlie home of demons.® 

( 8 ) Accordingly their attitude to the ‘ Church ’ 
was hostile throughout. Quoting Mt 4^® (‘and 
leaving Nazareth, ho came and dwelt in Caper¬ 
naum’), they applied the term ‘Nazareth* to the 
‘ Church,’ reserving ‘ Capernaum ’ to themselves.* 
All the Beatitudes were spoken concerning them, 
not the ‘Church’;'^ and not to the latter ha.s 
been given the power to cast out demons or do 
any w'onderful work.® As to the Sacraments of 
the Church, its Baptism is that of John, not 
Jesu.s, of the water, not the Spirit; and those 
who come to it are Pliarisees and Sadducees.® 
For John the Baj)tist was a servant of the Jewish 
God, Satanael. They despised also the Church’s 
doctrine and practice of the Lord’s Supper.*® It 
seemed to them a sacrifice to evil spirits. Their 
own conception made the Supper merely symbolical 
of communion with Christ as the bread of life 
<!ome down from heaven—a consistent outcome 
of their Docetism. Equally consistent was their 
protest against the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
of the Saints, and of images.** When the Church 
attempted to rebut the protest by appeal to the 
miracle-working virtue of relics, they did not deny 
the miracle.s, but a.scribed them to the evil spirits 
which attended the so-called Saints in lifc,*‘^ and 
were permitted to go on working after their 
death. Similarly the power of the crucifix over the 
demoniacal world was not denied in some cases, 
but was set down to the fact that the crucifix 
is a symbol welcome to evil spirits, inasmuch as 
it was the cross by which they were fain to have 
compassed the death of Chri.st.*® 

(9) On the ground that the demons, under 
Satanael, possess a certain power for an appointed 
time,** and that it is permissible to secure safety 
from unjust treatment by doing them outward 
honour, they took part in Church worship.*® But 
they had their own secret ‘conventicles’ and a 
definite mode of initiation. After the candidate 
had made ready by confession of sins, fasting and 
prayer, the president laid the Gospel of John on 
his "head, and together with the brethren invoked 
the Holy Spirit and repeated the Lord’s Prayer.*® 

1 § 6. Neander (Church Ilist. viii. 855) inakcB them say thot 
the Holy Spirit was an emanation from the Father. 

9 22. * Aiunt huos omnes in quibus Spiritus sanctus habitat, 
Dei parentes et esae (n-aera? OtoroKovt Kai elvai).’ 

8 §23. •‘gtiS. 6 §18. « 8 34. 

7 § 35. 8 § 13. ® 8§ 18 and 81. 

9 17. * Mysticum, venerandura sacrifleium contemnunt 
atque despioiunt.’ 

n § 11. 12 9 12. 18 § 14. 

14 Until the end of the 7000th year (the seventh'eeon). 

18 9 20-21. (a) The Lord said (in one of their Apocryphal 
Gospels): * Daemonia oolite, non iit \ obis prosint, sed ne obsint'; 
(b) *omni ratione saluli vestrae ronsulite’; cf. 5 2fj. 

The ‘Pater Noster* was the only prayer they thought it 
right to use (§ 19). They recited it 7 times daily and 6 times 
nightly. 

VOL. II.—50 


A probationary period of strict abstinence followed. 
Then, if approved, he came a second time into the 
assembly, when, with his face toward the east, 
the Gospel of John w'as again laid on his head, 
the brethren touched his head with their hands, 
and sang together a hymn of thanksgiving. It is 
admitted by their enemies that the moral ideal sot 
before the candidates was a high one. They were to 
keep the precepts of the Gospel, and fast * and pray, 
and he pure in life and compassionate and humble 
and truthful and loving to one another, and 
without covetousness.^ Nor is there any evidence 
that the charge of hypocrisy and secret vice had 
any foundation in fact. Tlie Bogomil practice, as 
well as standard, seems to have been far above the 
average level, and to have had no small eflect in 
attracting those whom the corruptions of the 
Church repelled. 

( 10 ) The monk and physician Basilius seems to 
have been the first martyr of the sect. He did 
not recant the confession obtained from him in the 
manner already described, and was led away to 
irison. 'IMiis was about 1111 , at wliicli time he 
lad governed the community of the Bogomils for 
40 years. In 1119 he died at the stake.® Many 
others were ‘ferreted out’ by the combined zeal 
of Alexius the Emperor and Nicholas the 
Patriarch—especially (it is said) from among the 
laity und clergy of (Constantinople. Some abjured 
their ‘errors' under threat of punishment or 
promise of reward ; some remainecl firm and went 
to lifelong imprisonment.* But the heresy lived 
on for centuries—the same in substance every¬ 
where, though modified iu detail here and there. 
A strong influence on its side was the monk 
Constantine Chrysomalus, whoso writings were 
condemned by a synod at Constantinople in 1140. 
Another synod at Constantinople in 1143 deposed 
two Cappadocian bishops as Bogomils— a sign 
that the heresy had spread to Asia Minor. About 
1230 the Patriarch Germanus complained of its 
wide-spread activity in the capital, and of the 
success with which its emissaries wormed them¬ 
selves into private houses and made converts. In 
Bulgaria, most of all, it held its ground, and did 
so in the form of an organized Church-community. 
Distinct traces of this are met with as late as the 
second half of the 14th cent., and the smaller 
societies into which it separated are traceable to a 
much later time. 

Litkraturb.— Michaelis Psellus, Dialoyus de Daeinoniun 
energia seu operations contra Manetum et Euchitae seu En~ 
thv^iasla^s, chs. ii.-v. (Mlgne, /'(?, vol. exxii.) • Euthymius 
Zigabenits, nai/owAi'a AoyfiaTorn, ch. xxvii. (P(r, vol. exxx.), 
and contra Fhundagiatas (PU, vol. cxxxi. coll. 47-571; 
Anna Comnena Alexias, lib. xv. 9§ 486-494 (PG, vol. cxxxi.); 
Louis Leger, ' L’h6r<i8ie des Hogomiles on Bosnie et en Bul- 
tarie au Moyen Age,’ pp. 479-.517, in Reims dea Questiona 
riistongnea, vol. viii. (1870); Neander, Church Uiat. viii. 351; 
Zdckler, art. 'Neu-Manichlier,’ in PRE^^woL xiii. 

Eukd. J. Powickk. 

BOHEMIAN BRETHREN.— See Hussites. 

BOLDNESS (Christian).—‘Boldness’ (irapprjala) 
is used in the NT to describe the perfect con¬ 
fidence which the Christian, depending upon 
Christ and His work, has in his aiiproach to, and 
in all his dealings with, God. Three passages 
may be cited as illustrating the idea: ( 1 .) Heb. 
4 *® ‘Let us therefore draw near with boldness 
unto the throne of grace’; cf. Heb. 10**’, Eph. 3*®. 
(ii.) Heb. 10®® ‘Cast not away therefore your bold¬ 
ness, which hath great recompense of rew'ard ’ ; 
cf. Heb. 3®. (iii.) 1 John 4*’ ‘ Herein is love made 

1 The Bogomils fasted three times weekly—* secunda et 
quarta et sexta die ’ (§ 25). 

2 § 20. 

8 In the Hippodrome at Constantinople (see Anna Comnena, 
lib. XV. [PG cxxxi. coll. 1181-6]). 

4 rb. 
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perfect with ua, that we mav have boldness in 
the day of judgment’; cf. 1 John In (i.) the 
‘boldness’ ilonotes the perfect confidence with 
which the Cliristian apju'oaches God in this present 
world ; in (ii.) the confident expectation, or joyful 
and hopeful assurance, whicli ne has with regard 
to his future relationship with God ; in (iii.) the 
boldness, conceived as existing in the future, de¬ 
notes the absence of fear, or the simple confidence, 
which the Christian will experience in the day of 
judgment. Of this boldness certain important 
facts require to be stated. 

1. It was a now ingredient put into the religious 
consciousness by Christianity, and is a distinctive 
feature of the Christian faith. To come boldly to 
the throne of grace is a new and living way (Heb. 
10*®). This can be seen by a comparison between 
the way in which man approaches (jod under the 
OT dispensation, and the way in which the Christian 
approaches Him under the new covenant. In the 
OT man approaches God with fear and trembling; 
he stands afar oil* ‘ at the nether part of the mount’ 
(Ex 19*'*); even ‘ Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake ’ (Heb. 12“*); in the NT man approaches with 
boldness ‘the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem,’ ‘God the judge of all,’ and ‘Je.sus 
the Mediator of a new covenant, and the blood of 
sprinkling’ (Heb. 12 ”'®^).* It will be found, too, 
tliat in this matter of boldness the Christian 
religion is distinct, not only from the Hebrew, but 
from all other religions. Fear and shrinking rather 
than boldne.ss and confidence are, universally, the 
concomitants of the natural man’s approach to the 
Unseen and Eternal. The Christian alone has 
boldness of access to the throne of God. 

2 . The ^''roiind of Christian boldness is Christ, 
and especially His atoning work ; it is not any 
virtue or grace which the Christian may have in 
himself or of himself; the virtue and grace of Christ 
constitute the sole ground of boldness. In Christ 
the Christian has a great High Priest with whom 
alone he can boldly approach the throne of grace 
(Heb. Eph. 3*® ; cf. lloin. 5** ®) ; in Christ’s blood 
he has a sacrifice for sin with which he can boldly 
enter the Holy Place (Heb. 10 *®). In 1 John 4*^* 
the love of God is perfected in the Christian’s bold¬ 
ness, and perfect love casts out all fear ; but the 
perfect love of God is, according to this Epistle, 
emboilied in Christ and His propitiatory work 
(1 John 4*®), so that 1 John falls into line with 
Hebrews and Paul in making Christ and His work 
the ground of Christian boldness. Whether the 
Chri.stian had in Christ and Christ’s work valid 
grounds for his spiritual confidence is a question 
whose discus.sion does not lie within the scope of 
this article, but it is a simple historical fact that 
on the ground of Christ and His work, and united 
to Christ and Christ’s work by faith, the Christian 
found a new standing—one of conlijence and joy¬ 
ful assurance—before God, and exhibited it to the 
world. 

3 . Christian boldness is not inconsistent with 
humility and reverence before God. The Christian 
is bold when he realizes the perfect and sufticient 
right which he has in Christ to approach God, but 
humble when he realizes that this right is not in 
himself at all but in Another. And for the grace 
which has given him such boldness and freedom of 
access he can feel nothing but grateful reverence. 
In the Christian consciousness, boldness and humil¬ 
ity are met together, confidence and reverence have 
kissed each other. 

4 . Christian boldness must be distinguished from 
certainother formsof courageor audacity, (i.) From 
the audacity which defies all authority, which fears 

* The passage He 12>8 w powerfully present* the contrast be¬ 
tween the old (OT) and the new (NT) way of approach to Ood, 
though the actual word ‘ boldness ’ doe* not occur. 


neither God nor man, and which leads a man to be 
and to do whatsoever he will. Such audacity is not 
boldness towards God (1 Jn 3®*); it leads away from 
God. It is ii religious and immoral in its tendency, 
and exercises itself in the sphere directly opposite 
and opposed to the sphere of Christian boldness, 
(ii.) From the courageor confidence which is due 
to an imperfect or incomplete conception of God. 
Where God is conceived as pure clemency or simple 
kindness, and as having a forgiveness so easy to 
grant that it amounts to an indill’ereiice to sin, He 
can lie approached with a certain boldne.s 8 , which, 
however, is but the courage of a moral ignorance 
and spiritual blindness as to the true character of 
God, and is very dillercnt in religious quality from 
the boldness of tlie man who holds God to be so 
holy that, apart from a perfect High Priest and 
a sufficient sacrifice, he dare not approach Him. 
(iii.) From courage in the face of difficulty, or 
danger or opposition in the world. From such 
natural courage the spiritual boldness of the Chris¬ 
tian diflers in several respects. The spheres of their 
exercise are different. Natural courage exercises 
itself in the world of phenomena, Christian bold¬ 
ness is towards God and exercises itself in the 
world of spiritual realities. Then natural courage 
requires for its exercise danger or difficulty, Chris¬ 
tian boldnes.s has no difficulty or danger to face, 
for all difficulty of ai»proach to God has been 
removed by Christ. Natural courage takes risk, 
Christian boldness feels no risk; it has ' full 
assurance.’ 

5 . But, while Christian boldness is in itself 
distinct from natural courage, it was doubtless the 
secret and source of the marvellous bravery which 
was shown by membersof the Apostolic connnunily 
in face of danger and death.* Perfect love casts 
out all fear, first the fear of God, and tlien of every¬ 
thing in God’s world. 

6 . This article would not be complete without a 
reference to the boldness of Jesus. In the Fourth 
Gospel boldness is mentioned seven times as charac¬ 
teristic of the bearing and speech of Jesus (cf. 
Mk 8 ®®), Then it need only be mentioned that con¬ 
fidence and assurance were supremely evident in 
the attitude of Christ towards God. Notice His 
attitude at the grave of Lazarus, or as He draws 
near to the Cross. 

For boldness in general sense, see COURAGR. 

Litbraturb.—T he lexx. *. tw. nappTftria, and wapprf<rid(Krfiai ; 
E. A. Abbott, Johannine Gram. IDIT ; the Comm., e*p. A. B. 
Davidson and VVestoott on Uebrexvi and Weslcott on 1 John\ 
also art. Accbss in the present work and \n IIPB. 

D. UussKLL Scott, 

BOMBAY.—The Presidency of Bombay, the 
most western of the provinces of India, takes its 
name from that of its capital city, which is believed 
to be derived from the title of the local goddess, 
Muinba or Mamb& Uevi, interpreted to mean 
Maha-Ambft, the great Mother-goddess of the non- 
Aryan population. Her shrine, which once stood 
on the site now occupied by tlie Esplanade at 
Bombay, was removed to the Bhendi Bazftr in the 
native city, where she still receives the offerings 
of her worshippers. The Presidency, as now con¬ 
stituted, consists of scattered groups of districts 
lying along the W. coast of the Peninsula, from 
lat. I S'* 63^to *28" 29' N., and includes an area of 
188,745 square miles, and a total population of 
25,424,235. 

The religious conditions of a great Indian pro¬ 
vince have been discu.s.sed in some detail in the 
ca.se of Bengal (wh. .see); and separate articles 
dealing with the more important divisions, sacred 
places, and castes in the Bombay Presidency 
illustrate so many phases of the local religious 

* Trapprfaia is U8«d of the boldnes* which the Apostle* showed 
in bearing and speech (Ac 4^*); irapprfaid(f<r$ai i* used fre 
quently in the Acts of the fearless preaching of the gospel. 
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beliets that it is unnecessary to discuss them in 
detail (see, for instance, Amarnath, Baroda, 
DwXrka, Elephanta, Ellora, GirnAr, Goda¬ 
vari, Gokarn, KistnX, Naruada, Palitana, 
SomnAth ; and, for castes and tribes, BaiiiagI, 
BanjAra, BhIls, Dravidians (North), MaiiAr, 
RAjput, RAmoshi, Yogi), In this article, there¬ 
fore, it is proposed merely to give a general sketch, 
historical and descriptive. 

1. Environment and its influence upon religfion. 
—In the case of Bombay, perhaps more clearly 
than in other provinces, the varied environment of 
the people has influenced their religion. The 
Preaulencj consists of several regions widely difler- 
ing in climate, fertility, and accessibility to ex¬ 
ternal influences, as well as in the ethnical origin, 
history, and character of their population. 

(a) Sind. —Thus, beginning from the extreme 
west, we have the valley of the Indus, the climate 
of which, owing to its prevalent aridity and the 
absence of the monsoons—a condition relieved only 
by a great system of artificial irrigation—ranks 
among the hottest and most variable in India. By 
its situation it was specially exposed to the attacks 
of the Arabs from the west, which began early in 
the 8th cent. A.D., and rapidly reduced the delta 
to submission. The original population consisted 
of an Aryan race with a non-Aryan substratum, 
leavened by an important element derived from 
foreigners, including the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, whose incursions ceased not long before the 
armies of Islam appeared upon the scene. The 
permanent result of the Aran invasions has been 
that, at the present time, rather more than three- 
fourths of the population are Musalrnftns. 

(b) Cutch, Kathiawar, and Gujarat. —Farther 
east come Cutch (Kachchh), Kathiawftr, and Gu¬ 
jarat : the first almost an island, severed from the 
mainland by the Rann, half desert, half morass; 
the second a peninsula, stretching westward to the 
Arabian Sea ; the third a fertile plain, watered by 
the rivers Narbada and Tapti—the Garden of India, 
as it used to be called before its recent devastation 
by famine. This region was from the earliest times 
exposed to invasion from the north of India. The 
inscription of the Satrap liiidradaman, engraved 
on the rock of Girnar in Kathiap^ar, records the 
establishment, in A.D. 150, of the Saka or Scythian 
dynasty, known as that of the Western Satraps. 
Kftthiftwftr and Gujarfit seem to have been the 
most southerly tracts which came under the rule 
of these foreigners, and the theory advanced by 
Sir H. Risley {Census Rep. 1901, i. 514), that a 
well-mark«d Scythian element can be identified in 
the population of the Deccan, will not boar exami¬ 
nation. 

(c) The Konkans. —The remaining seaboard dis¬ 
tricts of the Presidency, included under the general 
name of the Konkans, are separated from the 
central region by the barrier of the western Ghat 
range, which, until it was pierced by British road 
and railway engineers, formed a permanent obstacle 
to communication between the coast and the in¬ 
terior. This portion of the western seaboard was 
from the most ancient times the seat of a flourish¬ 
ing trade, and formed the centre of commercial 
and intellectual intercourse between India and 
the nations of the West. Perhaps as early as 1000 
B.C. trade routes were established between its 
ports and those of the Red Sea. Communication 
with the Gulf of Persia and the cities in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley certainly started not later than 
760 B.C., and probably dates from a much earlier 
period. About the beginning of the Christian era, 
commerce was opened between Guiar&t and Rome ; 
a colony of Jews from Yemen is believed to have 
reached Kolaba in the 6th cent. a.d. ; the Parsis, 
driven from Persia by the advancing armies of 


Islam, landed at San Jan in the Thftna district 
in A.D. 775. The long line of Christian mission¬ 
aries to W. India begins with Pantienus (189-90); * 
and the seed planted by him and his successors 
continued to grow until the Portuguese, established 
in Goa in 1610, steadily undertoede the conversion 
of the native races which fell under their control. 
This continuous intercourse between this part of 
India and the West must have profoundly affected 
the religious beliefs of the people. To it, with 
some measure of probability, has been attributed 
the growth of the conception of lively faith in 
a personal Godhead, which is a leading tenet of 
the Vai§nava sect. This, however, is strenuously 
denied by Hindu writers (see Biiakti-Marga). 

{d) The Deccan .—In direct contrast to the sea¬ 
board is the scantily watered, comparatively un¬ 
fertile, plateau known as the Deccan (Uakkhin,Skr. 
Dakshina, ‘ that on the right hand,* ‘ southern ’). 
While the barrier of the W. Ghats divides it from 
the coast region, if. is separated from N. India by 
the Vindhyan and Mahildeo ranges, and in ancient 
times was specially isolated by the tract of forest 
country known to the ancient Hindus as Danda- 
karanya, which has been identified with Mah&- 
rashtra, the region now occupied by the Marhata 
(Maratha)people. This in early Hindu legends is said 
to have been occupied by fierce demons (Rakshasa), 
in other words, the non-Aryan tribes who resisted 
the pressure of the new civilization from the north, 
and were closely akin to races like the Kunbi, the 
)redominant element in the present population. 
In the Deccan the sturdy peasantry were much 
less accessible to priestly control than the less 
manly races of the seaboard. In Gujarat the 

J ireservation of the original Hindu beliefs was 
lue chiefly to the Rajput aristocracy, largely re¬ 
cruited from Runs and Scythians admittea to 
Hinduism ; the wealthy trading classes devoted 
themselves to the building and endowment of 
temples ; even at present among the laity there is 
found a sectarian fervour absent in other parts 
of the Presidency. The condition of religious 
thought in the Deccan was and is very ditt'erent. 
Here there is a lower general average of wealth, 
culture, and religious devotion. The population 
is more scattered, and is absorbed in the care of 
the precarious crops which alone the soil produces. 
Consequently, like the practically minded Ja^ of 
Upper India, the Deccan Kunbi or Marhata. par- 
cus deorum cidtor et infremiens, cares little for 
the Br&hman, whom ‘the wider political education 
of the Deccan and the freedom from the competi¬ 
tion of other literate classes have led to prefer the 
occupation of the layman to the segregation of 
his own fraternity in religious institutions^ (Baines, 
Census Ren. 1881, i. 128). The Marhatas are of 
opinion tnat the spiritually-minded Brahman 
should not interfere in secular afl'airs ; and those 
‘ w'ho devote their lives to the study of what 
Hindoos conceive the divine ordinances are held 
in groat esteem; but otherwise, in the Mahratta 
country, there is no veneration for the Braniin 
character’ (Grant Dull', Hist, of the Mahrattas, 5). 
Sivaji, the founder of the Marhapi State, steadily 
ursued the policy of appointing Bralimans to the 
ighest civil posts in the administration ; and the 
Peshwa, or Marhata Mayor of the Palace, was 
always a Brahman. Thus the modern Marhata 

* It is possible, however, that the * India ' of Pantnnus was 
really 8. Arabia {PRE* xiv. 627); cf. Servius, ad Georg, ii. 116 : 
*8cd Indiam oninem plagam Aethiopiae accipiamus,’ and sea 
Lipsius, Apokryphe Apoatelge^chichten nnd AposMlegenden, n. 
il. 63-66, 132-186; Moller, Lehrb. der Kirchengesch. t. 108. On 
the other hand, it is tolerably certain that Christianity entered 
India before 200; cf. Lassen, Ind. A lUrthuinskunde, ii.* 
111&-1128; Aiken, The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and 
the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, 288-297; Hopkins, India Old 
and New, 140 f., 167; Bergh van Eyslnga, Ind. Invloeden op 
oude Chrxstelijke Verhalen, 118-120. 
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Brahman is reared to cherish the tradition tlial 
his forefathers directed the policy of the last 
independent Hindu State in the Peninsula; an> 
looks with jealousy on the Government which has 
replaced it. Poona has become a centre of restless 
intrijrue, to which much of the recent disloyalty 
in IJen^ml, ajid in particular the modern deilicatior 
and cult of Sivaji, can be clearly traced. Next k 
the Ka^miri, tlie MarhaU Brahmans are perhapj 
the most enable Hindus in the Empire (T. C, 
Arthur [A. T. Crawford], Our Troubles in Poona 
>tnd the Deccan, 1897, Eeminisetnees of an Indian 
Police Official, 1894). 

2 . Liiigayats.—The independence of Brahmarj 
authority, wliich is cliaracteristic of the MariiaU, 
wiis possibly one of the main causes of the ^^rowtl 
of the remarkable Lirigayat sect, which will forir 
the subject of a separate article. They have theii 
own priests, and have long severed all connexioi 
with the Brahmans. But the old leaven is stil 
working, and they now exhibit a tendency to 
revert to Brahmanical Hinduism, with which they 
claim their creed to be coeval, and are attemptinj: 
to ap])ly the fourfold caste organization of Mann 
to their social divisions (Enthoven, Census Hep. 
1901, i. 387). 

3 . Extension of Brahman influence into S. India. 
—The prcicess of bringing that portion of the IVn- 
insula which lies S. of the Narbada within the 
Brahmanical fold pjobably began with the peaceful 
settlement of Biahmans on tlie ea.stcrn and western 
coa.sts, d’his m/iy have occurred at an early period, 
wJicn tlie Aryans had worked their way into the 
.Sind delta and Gujar.lt on the one side, and <iown 
the lower (.langes valley on the other. In Bom¬ 
bay the movement further south was cirecte<l 
(Utlier by the sea route or along the western coa.st 
districts, where the mountain ranges diminish in 
altitude and melt into the alluvial plains of Gu¬ 
jarat, the valleys of the Narbada and the Tapti. 
The advance into the Deccan was chocked by (he 
natural obstacles already referre<l to, and nrobably 
occurred at a period long subsequent to tne move¬ 
ment along the coasts. I‘rof. Bhandarkar, by an 
examination of the early grammarians, ha.s shown 
some reason for believing that the Aryans had 
acipiired no knowledge of Southern Imlia before 
the 7 th cent. B.c. ; that up to thi.s time their 
advance had been along the coast districts ; but 
that by B.c. 350 they had become acquainted with 
the country as far south as Tanjore and Madura 
{BG i. pt. ii. 141). These conclu.sions cannot be 
regarded as dehnitely established, and the view 
that the Brahmanism of S. India is of compara¬ 
tively recent origin has been disputed by Hindu 
writers. But the theory of a comparatively late 
introduction of Aryan culture fits in w'ell with the 
existing facts, and it involved important conse¬ 
quences. Not only have the local Dravidian 
languages held their ground, but art and general 
culture have developed on original lines. Still 
more is this the case in the domains of religion 
and politics. The new^-comers found w'ell-organized 
communitie.s and ancient kingdoms in occupation 
of the country. The forms of lielief characteristic 
of the non-Aryan races retained their influence 
over the minds of the people. The early Tamil 
literature shows that the evolution of religion in 
the south took a shape very different from that 
whicli is, in the case of the northern races, more 
familiar to students of the development of Hin¬ 
duism (V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 227 fl*.). 

4 . Buddhism.—The extension of Buddhism into 
the r(!gion south of the Vindhyan range was the 
work of A.soka (c. B.C. 272-231 ; see A60KA). Two 
copies of his fourteen edicts have been found on 
the W. coast; one, fragmentary, at Sop&ra or 


Sfirpftraka in the Thana District, N. of Bombay ; 
the setmnd, nearly complete, on the Girnilr lnii, 
E. of the town of Jiinagarh in KfithiftwHr (Smith, 
Asoka, 103). The discovery of three copie.s of tim 
minor lioek edicts in the CliitaldrOg District of 
Mysore show's that his authority extended as far 
south as that kingdom (Kice, Mysore^, ii. 499). 

The progress of the three rival faiths, Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Brahmanism, is recorded in a series 
of monuments, the rock-cut halls and temples oi 
W. India, of the greatest historical and religious 
importance. 

‘ When their story la carefully examined, it appears that they 
are spread pretty evenly over more than a thousand years of 
the darkest, thon^di most interestinjf, period of Indian history ; 
and throw a light upon it as great or greater tlian can he 
derived from any other source. In addition to these claims to 
attention, the western caves afford the niost vivid illustration of 
the rise and progress of the three great religions that prevailed 
in India in the early centuries of our era and before it- They 
show clearly how the Buddhist religion rose and spread, and 
how its form became afterwards corrupt and idolatrous. They 
explain how it consequently came to he superseded by the 
nearly cognate forms of Jainism and the antagonistic develop¬ 
ment of the revived religion of the Brahmans. All this, too, is 
done ill a manner more vivid and more authenlio than can be 
ohtaineil from any other mode of illustration now available' 
(Fergubson-Burgess, Cave Templet, 160). 

More than nine-tenths of the caves at present 
known are found w'ithin the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency. The view’ once held, that they are in 
someway connected w’itii the moniirnontsot Egypt, 
is now rejected ; and tiieir abundance on the ^\’. 
coast is due simply to the fact that the geological 
formation of that region, with horizontal sl^rat t 
of amygdaloid and otlier cognate trap-formation>, 
generally of considerable thickne.ss and uniformity 
.structure, and w’ith their edges exposed in perpeii- 
ilicular clifls, favoured the construction of such e.\- 
uivations to serve as halls, temples, or monasteries 
Eerguason, Hist, of Indian Arch., 187(), 107). 

Many of these caves are described in .separate 
articlcs(see Ajanta, Kanheui, Elloba, Nasik); 
find therefore it is only necessary to say that, a.s a 
whole, they fall into two groups, thougn naturally 
he same .site was occupied hy sucee.'^sive builders, 
md accordingly the distinction of schools of Bud 
Ihist belief is not always rigidly ob.served. The 
first group represents the liinayana school, the 
earlier form of Buddhism. This includes the 
;aves at Junagarh and other sites in Kathiawar, 
dating from b.c. 25(i to the Christian era; those 
of the Konkans and Deccan, all S. of Bombay, 
dated between about B.C. 200 and A.D. 50 ; those E. 

>t Bombay, in the range of the W. GliAU, dated 
letween B.c. 250 and A.D. 1(X); those at Junnar, 
Nasik (wh. seo)i and the earliest of the Ajanta 
w’h. see) group, which are of various ages, 
anging from B.C. 100, and including examples of 
he Mahayana, or later school, as late as tne 7th 
3 ent. A.D. ; tho.se at Marol ami Kiinheri (wh. see) 
lear Bombay, between B.C. 100 and A.D. 150. 
The second group, that of the Mahayana school, 
xtends from the 4th nearly to the 8 tli cent. A.D., 
,nd includes the hall at Junagarh, the later speci- 
liens of the Ajanta series, and those at Aurang¬ 
abad and Nasik. 

These monuments bear eloquent testimony to 
.he religious fervour, generosity, and taste of the 
ulers, nobility, and merchant princes who pro¬ 
dded funds for their excavation and decoration. 
Their endowments must have supported a large 
lumber of monks. The Buddliist pilgrim, ha- 
lien, who began his travels in A.D. 399, gives a 
ively account of the monastery at Kiinheri, and 
lescribes the magnificence of the festal decora- 
-ions, the beauty of the relic-shrines, the nightly 
'luminations, the rich endowments of the com- 
lunity (Beal, Fahdiian, 55, 76,178). Hiuen Tsiang, 
later pilgrim, who in A.D. 641 visited the capital 
probably Nftsik) of the great king Pulake^in il.. 
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wlio carno to the throne about A.D. 608, found some 
hundred religious establishments {sah(jh(irdmn)y 
containing about 5000 monks {Beal, Si-yuki, ii. 
257). But even at this time Buddhism was in a 
stage of decay. Possibly the picture which the 
same writer gives of the famous establishment at 
Amaravati (wh. see) is true of other foundations 
of the same kind. ‘ For tlie last hundred years 
there have been no priests {dwelling here) in con¬ 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changing 
his shape, and appearing sometimes as a wolr, 
sometimes as a monkey, and frightening the dis¬ 
ci })les ; for this reason the place has become 
deserted and wuld, with no priests to dwell there’ 
{ih. ii. 223)—a metaphor jiossibly referring to the 
hostility to the faith which v as tlien growing up 
among the forest tribes. Inscriptions of the 
Kashtrakuta period at Malkhed show that in the 
0th cent. A.D. Buddhism was still a living re¬ 
ligion, favoured by the authorities in \V. India; 
but that at that time its cliief rival, Jainism, 
was contributing to that change of feeling whi(di 
ultimately caused its downfall (Fleet, l^G i. pt. ii. 
406). It certainly existed in a weakened forr.i 
in the Deccan as late as the first half of the 12 th 
century. 

5 . Jainism.—The history of the rise of Jaimsm 
—a faith contemporary with the . ise of, and result¬ 
ing from the same causes that gave birth to. Bud¬ 
dhism—is coinjiaratively obscure ; and very litl le is 
known concerning the pro(!css by which it attained 
a high position in W. and S. India for seveial 
centuries. The Jains of the Bombay Presidency 
arc at present represented by two classes : the first, 
comprising the merchantH of Gujarat, who are 
remarkable chiefly for their extreme tenderness to 
animal life, as is shown by the hos})itals {pinjntpol) 
established in the chief cities for all sorts of 
ctcaturc's; ami the Marwari Banyas of Marwiir in 
Bajputana, who are generally money-lenders and 
immigrants into the Deccan. The second grou)) 
includes a class of cultivators found chiefly in the 
Belgauin and Dhiirwar districts of the Karnata or 
8 . Marliata country. The first division is con¬ 
nected with the northern centres of the faith, in 
Bajputana and Gujarat, such as Mount Abu (wh. 
.s(‘e) and Palitana (wli. see). The second group, that 
of the southern Jains, represents the relics of a 
liclief which was once the State religion of a large 
})art of 8 . India. In Mysore, according to Bice 
(some of his conclusions have been disputed by 
llultzsch), it se;em.s to have preceded the teaching 
of Buddhism by the missionaries of Asoka, and here 
it continued to be the oflicial religion of certain 
dynasties and kings throughout the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era. Here the three 
rival faiths, Buddhisrn, Jainism, Brahmanism, 
appear to have existed side by side. In the 8 th and 
fith centuries A.D. an active revival of Brrihmani.sra 
in the form of Lihga-worship resulted from the 
missionary labours of Kumfirila and Sankara- 
charya, which raised Saivism to a position of 
superiority over its rivals. In like manner, in 
the 12 th cent, the Vau^nava sectarianism gained 
ground, and, through the teaching of the reformer 
Bamanujacharya, (lealt a deathblow to Jainism. 
After this the adherents of the Vaisnava and 
Saiva doctrines seem to have effected some kind of 
compromise, of which the form Harihara, uniting 
the cult of Hari (Visnu) and Hara (Siva), was 
the outer symbol. The almost contemporaneous 
growth of the Lingayat sect, which popularized 
the 6 aiva cultus, led to the final decay of Jainism 
as a leading faith in this region, while the later 
forms of Vai^navism absorbed all that remained 
of Buddhism (I'tice, Mysorc‘\ i. 459 f.). 

6 . Development of Brahmanism.—It would be 
an error to suppose that Brahmanism suffered a 


lomplete collapse during the ascendancy of Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism. The excavators of manv of 
the Buddhist caves bear names derived n-om 
Saivism, and in the great cave at Ba<Iami a 
Vaisnava temple of^ the 6 th cent. A.D. still sur- 
dves. Some of the Saiva caves go back to the 2nd 
lentury. But it is only in the 4lh cent, that they 
become common, and nearly all the Hindu caves 
of later date belong to that sect. The work of 
Brahmanical cave-excavation seems to have almost 
:;eased in the 8 th century. The methods by which 
the original Buddhist models were adapted to the 
Brahmanical cultus arc ilcscribed by Fergusson- 
Burgess {Cave Temples, .399 f.). The next im- 
■lortaiit architectural development was due to 
mduence from 8 . India, and ri'sultcd in the con¬ 
struction of the reinarkaiile Kailasa rock-temple 
ill the reign of the U.ishlrakuta king Krishna 
Krsna) I. about A.D. 7f‘ Fllora(wh. see ; Smith, 
ICnrli 386 f.). 3 lie Jains also undertook 

bhe excavation of cave-tcmplcs, but at a later date 
than those of the Buddhists or Brrihinans, none of 
hese Jain works being apparently dated earlier 
than the 7 th century. The most important are at 
Ellora (l<'<‘rgu-ison-Burgess, 490 If.)- 
7 . Modern Hinduism.- At the Census of 1901 
he flindiis numhered 19,916,438 (78’4 per cent of 
the total jwpiilatioii). Here, as in other parts of 
India, tha line bet ween Animists and Hindus can- 
'lot be clearly drawn. The faith of the higher 
Oasses of Hindus shows the prevailing character¬ 
istics of Hinduism : a polytheism replaced by an 
^nlighteiuMl pantheism, ami that absence of dogma 
which is the best asset of Hinduism. This, how¬ 
ever, applies only to the more intelligent (dasses. 
Apart from the forest tribes, whose creed is pure 
Animism, tiie lower stratum of the peojJe still 
preserves its primitive animistic beliefs, obscured, 
and to some extent modilied, by the veneer of 
Brahmanism. Bathing in holy rivers and pilgrim¬ 
ages to tlie tombs of deified lieroes and saints are 
the chief modes by which purification from tabu and 
spiritual advancement are believed to be attained. 
Tlie sacred stone haunted by some spirit, the holy 
tree or other natural object, the abnormal shape 
of which indicates that it is occupied by a spirit, 
the ecstatic possession of the village seer or 
inedicino-maii, the various devices by which the 
.spirits of the houstihold dead are brought into 
communion with the living, or the malignant 
ghosts of tlie murderer or hia victim, and of the 
man killed by a tiger or snake, are repelled or con¬ 
trolled—these are the chief elements of the popular 
cultus. The forces of evil are ever in conllict with 
those of good, and there is little or no trust in a 
benign, fatherly Providence. 

Sectarianism is imperfectly recognized in the 
statistics. 80 far as the Census returns go, the 
^^aivas or Smartas, with tlie kindred Pasupati, 
Sahkarfichurya, and similar sects, number about 
3 millions; while tlie Vaispnava sects, such as 
those of the Ramanuja, Vallabhacharya, Madha- 
vftcharya, and Viravaisnava, number only half a 
niillion. In addition to these, affiliatea to the 
Saivas, come the Lingayats, numbering 800,(X)0. 
Many influences may liavo atl'ccted the accuracy of 
the returns; but, at any rate, the vast majority 
of the Hindu population were ignorant of the 
sect to which tney belonged, or did not care to 
record it. 

The most important and interesting development 
is that of the VallahbachArya sect of the Vaisnava 
group, to which Krishna (KVippa) is the chief object 
of worship. The immorality of the Maharajas or 
heads of this community has attracted much atten¬ 
tion since the notorious case decided by the High 
Court of Bombay ([Karsandas Mulji], History of 
the Sect of the Maharajasy 1865). 
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8. Jains.—Jains, who number 535,950 (2*1 per 

cent, of the total nopulation) are here, as u.sual, 
divided into Diganioaras, who worship naked idols 
and their spiritual preceptors ; Svetaiiiharas, 

who dress and adorn their images; and Dluindhiyas, 
who are opposed to the worship of idols, venerate 
their preceptors, and dress in white, wearing a 
linen moutli band to prevent jx)ssible injury to 
animal life.^ In Gujarat, the headquarters of the 
Jains, the Svetambaras are in excess of the other 
sects. 

9 . Animists. — As has been already remarkeil 
(§ 7 ), the enumeration of Animists, who in 1901 
numbered 94.845 {0’4 |>er cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion), is incomplete, and merely includes those 
members of some forest tribes who are most com¬ 
pletely, in Ix^liefs and cultus, separate from Hindus. 
Of these tribes the most numerically im]>ortant 
are the Koli, Bliil, V^arli, Tliakur, Diibla, and 
Kathkari. They are most numerous in the Dis¬ 
tricts of Panch Isiahals, Thar and Parkar, Thana, 
Surat, and Khandesh. A full aecount of the Phil 
beliefs will be found in a separate article, and 
that on the Northern Dravidians gives a general 
sketch of the forms of Animism which prevail 
among these tribes. 

10 . Muhammadans. — Muhammatlans in the 

whole Presidency number 4,507,295 (17‘9 jier cent, 
of the total population). Their numbers show a 
tendency to increase, not so much as the result of 
any special proj)aganda, but rather l>ecau.se they 
have been less exposed than Hindus to the 8tre.ss 
of plague and famine. For the intere.sting class 
of Bohoras or Bohr/l.s, see SECrrs (Muhammadan). 
The Khojas (Pers. Khwcijah, ‘honourable’) are 
remarkable as tracing their origin to Hasan Sabab, 
who in the beginning of the 11th cent.* A.D. 
founded the Order of the Fidawi or Fidui, ‘the 
devoted ones,’ known to Europeans as the Assas¬ 
sins (Arab, , ‘eaters or smokers of the 

intoxicating hemp drug’), of whom and of their 
leader, known as Shaikh-ul-Jabal, ‘The Old Man 
of the Mountain,’ many marvellous tales arc told 
(Marco Polo, ed. Yule*, i. 13211'. ; EBr^ ii. 72211*. ; 
art. A.S.SAS.SINS). Their spiritual leader is the 
Aghii Khan, the descendant of a refugee from 
Persia, avIio commands great influence among his 
followers. Except in Gujarat and 8ind the Shi’ite 
element is small, and in many districts i.s confined 
Ui the Bohoni.s and Khoja.s (for a full account of 
the origin, customs, and beliefs of the Khojas, see 
BG ix. pt. ii. 361f.). A more recent development 
is that of the AhmadTyah sect, followers of Mirza 
Ghularn 'Ali of Kadian in the Gurdaspur district 
of the Panjab. The founder repudiates the neces¬ 
sity of jihad, or war against the infidel; traces a 
parallel between himself, as Messiah or Imam, and 
the Founder of the Christian faith ; claims that 
his advent was foretold, and that he is charged 
with the duty of laying the foundations of general 
goodwill and peace upon earth. On the whole, 
this sect supplies an interesting example of the 
influence of Christianity upon Islam (Enthoven, 

i. 69; Kose, Census Hep, Panjdb, i. 

II. Jews.—The Jewish colony in the Presidency 
numbers 10,860. Like tho.se* further south in 
Cochin, they are divided into a ‘ white ’ and a ‘ black 
section. The former claim to be the descendants 
of the original colonists, whom Dr. J. Wilson, on 
the ground that none of their names i.s later than 
the Ca])tivity, and that all their JScriptures are of 
early date, Ijelieved to repre.sent the Lost Tribes. 

H is now generally suppo.sed that they came from 
Yemen in the 6th cent, of our era. Their own tradi¬ 
tions fix their exodus in the 2nd cent., wdiile other 
^counts place it as late as the 15th. The ‘ white ’ 
Jews do not eat, drink, or intermarry with the 


‘ black ’ section, w*ho are believed to be later 
converts from Hinduism. The Bombay Jews call 
themselves Banfl-lsrftil, ‘children of Israel,*in pre¬ 
ference to Yah full, which is the general designation 
of the race in N. India. In their houses, on the 
upper part of the right door-post, is placed a box 
containing a parchment scroll inscribed with a 
vei*se from the OT, so fixed that through a hole 
the word ‘ The Almigh^ ’ {Kl Shaddai) can be 
rea<l from the outside. Their synagogues contain 
parchment copie.s of the Pentateucli (BG xi. 85 f., 
xiii. 273 f.). See art. Benk-Lsrakl. 

12 . Christians.—Chri.stians number 294,961 (Dll 
per cent, of the total population). They fall into 
several groups. 7'he mo.st numerous are the 
Boman (Catholic inhabitants of the old Portuguese 
settlements now included within British territory, 
w’ho were originally converted from Hinduism by 
missionaries from Goa. Those of good birth were 
admitted toconnubiiim by the Portuguese. Though 
the names of all the Christians of this description 
are Portuguese, it i.s only among the upper classes 
that there is any trace of foreign blood, and here, 
even, it is now rare. The name of Indo-i^ortuguese, 
w'hich is sometimes given to them, is scarcely 
acknowledged among themselves ; and though the 
higher families speak Portuguese as the home- 
language, the rest habitually use either Konkani- 
Marathi or English. The lower classes continue 
to follow the hereditary occuj)ations of the castes 
to which their Hindu ancestors belonged, while 
the uj)per have taken to the learned and clerical 
profe.s.sions. 

* In spite of rumours that have occasionally been heard with¬ 
in the uu4t half century, those who have lived amonjifst these 
ct'cssus give evidence of the reality of their adherence to the 
faiUi of their adoption. There is a very prevalent confusion 
between Christians of this description and those of Goa. Both 
are Homan (’atholics by persuasion, and both bear Portuguese 
names, and are under the supervision of priests of that nation. 
Beyond this the likeness ceases. The Native Christians that 
come from Goa are mostly domestic servants, an occupation 
never undertaken by Christians from other districts ‘ (Baines, 
Cen.ni4 Hep. i. 61). 

Including recent converts, the Koman Catliolica 
in 1901 numbered 106,655 —not far short of half 
the total Christian |X)pulation. The remainder 
are more recent a<llierents, whose adoption of the 
faith is the work of various missionary societies, 
those attached to the Anglican communion numtier¬ 
ing 35,614. While the Koman Catholics have 
slightly fallen in numbers between the last two 
decennial enumerations, the total number of Cliris- 
tian.s ba.s increased from 158,765 to 204,961, the 
rise being greatest in those districts where the 
pre.s.sure of famine has lieen most severe, an indica¬ 
tion that their numbers have been largely recruited 
from famine waifs supported in missionary orphan¬ 
ages. 

hiTBRATCRB. — The best authorities are Sir J. Campbell, 
Bmnhay Gazetteer, 27 vols. (1873-1904), of which the most useful 
are those dealing with the general hixtory (vol. i. pts. i. ii.)and 
those describing the population of Gujarit (ix. pts. i. ii.) ; and 
the Cenms Heporti : J. A. Baines, 1882; W. W. Drew. 1892 ; 

R. E. Enthoven, 1902. The following also deserve attention : 

J. Wilson, Indian Casfe (1877), useful but fragmentary ; Major 
E. J. Gunthorpe, Pote$ on the Criminal Tribee 0 / the Bombay 
Presidency ; A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer 0 /Sind^ (1876); 

J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs (1818, 2nd ed. 1834); A. K. 
Forbes, Has Mold, or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Goozerat ^ (187H)’, Dosabhai Framjl Karaka, History of the 
Parsis (1884); (Karsandas Muliij, History of the Sect of the 
Maharajas (1866). For the political history, see V. A. Smith, 
Early History of India^ (1908); J. Grant Duff, History of 
Mahrattas^ (1873). For the religious architecture, J. Fergus- 
son and J. Burgess, 7'he Cave Temples of India (1880), and 
numerous memoirs by the latter writer in collaboration with H. 
Cousens In the Progress Reports of the Archceological Survey 
of W. India. These Proqress Reports, vols. I. to ix. In the 
Iini>erial Series, numbered l.-v., xxiii., xxiv., xxxii., xxxiii., 
extending to 190^ have practically superseded the older books, 
such as Sir T. C. Hope, Surat, Bharoch, and other Cities of 
Gujarat (1866) • J. Fergusson and P. Meadows Taylor, 

Arehitecture at Beejapoor ; ArrMtecture in Dharwar and Mysore 
(1866). Among the early travellers, the following, published In 
the Hakluyt Society series, may be referred to (the datM are 
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thoM of publication, not of the voyages): D. Barbosa, CoasU 
of B. Africa and Malabar in 16th cent. (1866); P. della Valle. 
Travels in India (1892); J. H, van Linscboten, Vovage to the 
B. Indies (1886); India tn the XVth Cent. (1867); F. Pyrard 
de Laval, Voyage to the E. Indies, (1887-90); L. Varthema, 
Travels in Egypt, Syria, Persia, India. Ethiopia, etc. (1863). 
Other useful travels are : J. Ovington, Voyageto StLratt{\^Q6)\ 
J. Fryer, Hew Account of E. India and Persia (1698). 

W. Crookk. 

BON CHOS.— See Tibet. 

BONES. —It may help us to understand the 
important place occupied by bones in primitive 
psychology and religion if we recall the nature of 
their development. ‘ Osseous tissue . . . consists 
essentially of an animal matter impregnated with 
calcium salts ’ (Huxley, Physiology^, p. 307). ‘ At a 
certain period of embryonic life there is no bone in 
any part of the body. . . . Microscopic examina¬ 
tion shows that the calcareous salts are deposited 
in the intercellular substance ’ (iA. p. 667). Minute 
passages in a bone allow of its permeation by 
nutritive fluid, so that ‘ throughout life, or at all 
events in early life, its tissue is the seat of an 
extremely active vital process’ {ih. p. 311). These 
facts were, of course, unlcnown to primitive thought, 
but they are in some measure paralleled by the 
early ascription to bones of special psychical signifi¬ 
cance. Thus we find the words for ‘ soul ’ and 


P^chol. 1904, XV. 149). Every one is fandliar 
with the frequent references to bones in the OT, 
where the ascription of sensation to them is not a 
mere figure, but springs from the definite idea of 
their inherent vitality, and of the -conscious¬ 
ness diffused through them and tlie whole body 
(e.y. Job 4^^, Jer 23®, Ps 36^®). The story of Eve^s 
origin, and the phrase ‘ bone and flesh,’ used of 
relationship,* are also significant. Many popular 
beliefs witness to the same idea ; ’ the l^nes of a 
murdered man are said to have given out fresh 
blood when handled by a murderer as long as 
twenty years, or even fifty, after the murder’ 
(Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 1887, p. 146). 
Conversely, the life supposed to be still resident 
in bones can be renewed by anointing them with 
blood (Jevons, Introd. Hist. Kel. , 1896, p. 62). Tylor 
collects examples of the way in which bones of dead 
relatives are cared for, and talked to, as though 
still conscious (ii. 150 f.); he gives them as cases 
of the fetish-theory, but they are ultimately to be 
explained as products of primitive psychology. 

Funeral customs in general usually yield illus¬ 
trations, even though more or less obscure, of 
the same standpoint. A good example out of 
the great multitude available is att'oraed by the 
elaborate burial rites of certain Australian tribes 
(Spencer-Gillen*^, pp. 530-646). The body is left on 
a tree-platform until the flesh has disappeared from 
the bones, t The skeleton, except an arm-bone, is 
then buried, without being actually touched. The 
arm-bone, in which the spirit of the dead is 
supposed to be present, is wrapped up in paper- 
barK, and figures in various complicated ceremonies. 
These conclude with the breaking and burial of the 
arm-bone. ‘ When once this ceremony of breaking 
the bone, which they call anbirinyadjinta, has 
been performed, and the bone deposited in its last 
resting-place, the spirit of the dead person, which 
they describe as bein^ of about the size of a crain 
of sand, goes back to its camping-place in the Win- 
gara, and remains there in company with the spirit 

• The Tun^^usian word for ‘ family ’ ia sok^* booes' (Radloff, 
Aus Sibirien, li. 32). 

t For an African method of obtaining the bonee rapidly, see 
Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 1887, p. 268 : ‘ The chief who falls in 
battle is lightly burled, and water is poured on his grave many 
times a day, for some weeks. The bones, thus becoming clean, 
are taken out and deposited in a chest.’ 


parts of other members of its totem until such time 
as it undergoes reincarnation ’ (i6. p. 642). Here 
the elaborate ceremonial is performea in order that 
the bone may be broken and the spirit released, 
without injury to the living or the dead. With 
this we should compare such a custom as prevails 
in an African tribe of the Ogowe. ‘ With a very 
material idea of a spirit, they seek to disable it by 
beating the corpse until every bone is broken. The 
niangled mass is hung in a bag at the foot of a tree 
in the forest. Thus mutilated, the .si>irit is sup¬ 
posed to be unable to return to the village, to entice 
into its fellowship of death any of the survivors’ 
(Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, 1904, p. 234). 
We may trace a parallel belief in the title ‘ Crusher 
of bones,’ applied to a member of the Egyptian 
pantheon (Book of the Dead, ch. exxv.), though here 
we meet the idea that the bones must be preserved 
intact in order to ensure resurrection, and the 
crushing of the U.ne.s is conceived as a penalty for 
falsehood An ordinary mummy is no more than 
‘ skin and bones.’ The preservation of the bones is 
the doiainaxit practice,* we may say the universal 
one, wbero the relations with the dead include more 
than fear and shrinking. Thus the Carrier Indians 
(q. V .) obtain their name from the practice of their 
idowH, * who carry the charred bones of their dead 
husbands about with them in bundles’ (Frazer, 
CB ‘* iii. 227n.*).t The practice may survive in a 
modified form, disguising itself as a siim)le desire 
to possess some memorial of the dead. Thus ‘ the 
Japanese, after taking a lock of hair, a finger-nail, 
or the inkoho (a bone in the throat), which they 
send back to relatives, burn their dead ’ (Fox, 
Following the Sun-Flag, 1905, p. 87). A further de¬ 
velopment is seen in the addition of the skeleton, 
or part of it, to the family fetish, where the fetish 
practices prevail (Nassau, p. 325). Bones so kept, 
and imagined to retain the psychical powers of the 
dead in a form available for use, claim a natural 
place in primitive medicine and magic. Australian 
aborigines use bones in working a m^c spell on 
an enemy (Howitt, p. 359). The Tasmanians 
attached numnn bones to the parts of the body 
aflected by disease (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, 
p. 108). The miracle described as followiim the 
contact of a dead man with the bones of Elisha 
(2 K 13®^) shows the same belief. Robertson Smith 
(Rel. Sem.^, 1894, p. 448) refers to the custom of the 
heathen Arabs, which consisted in fastening unclean 
things, dead men’s bones and menstruous rags, 
upon children, to avert the jinn and the evil eye ; 
he remarks that ‘ when we find bones, and especially 
dead men’s bones, used as charms, we must thint 
rimarily of the bones of sacrifices’ (p. 382). Such 
ones would, of course, possess a special virtue 
for their users; but their sacrificial character is 
not essential to such a use, which is amply 
explained by the psychical theories of primitive 
thought. 

A continuation of the magical theory of bones is 
seen in the veneration of relics of the saints. One 
of the earliest and best known examples is that 
* On the other hand, Ashurbanipal enumerates the bones of 
an enemy among his spoil (Jastrow, Bab.-Assyr. Bel. p. 602); 
cf. Am 21. 

t Bones play an important part In many folk-tales dealing 
with the renewal of life in the dismembered dead (CF, pp. 91- 
96, 100f.), doubtless because, as MacCuIloch says, ‘the bones, 
as less subject to decay than the flesh, may have seemed to 
early men the basis of a renewed life.’ While some of these 
talcs declare that, if a sin vie bone be lacking, the person revived 
will be correspondingly deficient, others express the belief that 
only a porlioti of the skeleton (especially the spine: cf. the 
Roman beliefs concerning the os sacrutn) will be sufficient to 
restore the entire person to life. As early as the palaeolithlo 
age skeletons were carefully preserved In Oaul, where they were 
frequently coloured, either in whole or in part (especially the 
skull), with red pigment—a usage still observed by the Alfurus 
of Ceram, and by certain South American, Papuan, and 
Australian tribes (Renel, Les Religions d$ la OauU avant Is 
ChrUtianisme, 1907, pp. 49-51, 68 f.^ 
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of Lucilla of CarthajLre, wlio habitually kissed a 
inartyr^s bone bet ore {).'i>rtakin^ of the Eucharist 
(cf. hCB, s.v. ‘Lucilla’). Newman (juotes Theo- 
doret, with apj^arent approval of his theory of 
the virtue of the bodies ot martyrs: * And thou'?! 
each body be divided, the grace remains imlivisible 
and tliat'sraall, that tiny particle is equal in powe: 
with the Martyr that liatli never been dispersed 
alx)ut ’ {Development of Chr. Doctrine^ p. 374). This 
may be accepted as a true statement of primitive 
theory, especially in regard to the bones, as being 
the parts most easy to preserve; it is paralleled in 
the devotion of Greek cities to the supposed l)one8 
of their res[>ectivo heroes (Kohde, Psyche^ i. 102). 
I’rimitive thought, however, applied the theory on 
a wider scale, and included animal as well as human 
lM>nes. ‘ Among the Kalang of Java, whose totem 
is the red dog, bi ideand bridegroom before marriag( 
are rubbed with the ashes of a red dog’s l)ones 
(Frazer, Totemism^ p. 33). We frequently meei 
with the belief that the bones of animals slain in 
the chase must be carefully dealt with, to seeun 
their resurrection and the future supply (Frazer 
GB^ ii. 415f.). Sometimes the .soul of the dea( 
animal is thought to be aware of the fate of it: 
bones, and the future success of the hunter depeiul 
on its proper propitiation {ib. p. 405). 

From various customs in regard to lx)nes, Frazej 
infers tliat ‘ it is a rule witn savages not to lei 
women handle the bones of animals during their 
monthly seclusions ’ (note on p. 221, vol. iii., where 
various customs are collected). On the otijcr hand 
among certain Indian tribes we find girls atpuberO 
carrying bone implements, w-ith which to scratch 
themselves, and with which to drink. The girl 
then drinks water through a tube made of the leg 
of a crane, a swan, or a goose {ib. p. 213). Here 
the virtue of the bone, no doubt, protects the 
8uj)ply of water from the perilous influence of her 
condition. 

Amongst the many other usages in which bones 
figure may be mentioned the bonfire (originally 
‘bone-fire,’ cf. Jevons, p. 150, and Skeat’s Diet. 
S.V.), the practice of fastening the bone of a mur¬ 
dered man on to the spear that is to avenge him 
(Spencer-Gillen p. 654), and even the use of a cleft 
iK)ne as a token, noticed by Doughty {Arabia 
Deserta, 1888, ii. 360). 

Litkraturr.—T his has been iifiven in the article. See also 
under art. PsYceoLOaT. H. WhEELER KobINSON. 

BONFIRE.— See Fire. 

BONI HOMINES (corrupted into Bononii or 
Bonosii). — See Pkrfecti. 

BOOK OF LIFE. —The science of the Semitic 
E^t was based upon the axiom that the con¬ 
stitution of this lower world corresponds to that 
of the heavens above, as seen in the cosmos and 
its cycle. The whole course of events upon the 
earth, it was believed, was prefignired in the 
cyclical phenomena of the higher spheres. On 
its mytliologieal side, therefore, the doctrine could 
postulate the existence of celestial tablets on which 
were inscribed both the wisdom of heaven and the 
histoiT of earth. 

I. The books (tablets) of wisdom.—(1) Baby¬ 
lonia. —According to Babylonian science, the pro¬ 
cess of the world realizes itself in icons, which 
arise out of the primal sea ; and this world-ocean, 
accordingly, is regarded as the seat of Divine 
creative wisdom. The mythical representative of 
the primal sea was, in the previous icon, Mummu 
(Damascius : Moi;/Ats = voyrd? Kbafxo$; cf. bit mummu, 

‘ the house of wisdom ’ [Rawl. 5, 33a]); in the 
present aeon he is called ‘Lord of Water’ {i.e. of 
the ocean, which was regarded as ZU-AB, ‘ house 


of wistiom ’). He is therefore ‘ father of the gods,’ 
‘creator of Adapa, the first man’ (zer amelfti, 
* seed of the human race ’), who, as the * sagacious 
one’ {Atrahasis), receives from his creator wisdom, 
but not eternal life. The tutelary deity of all 
who are endowed with wisdom and art is Ea. He 
is ‘ the got! of wi.sdoin, of potters, smiths, singers, 
priests, of KalH-mariners, jewellers, stone-cutters, 
metal-workers.’ A Bab. text {Cuneiform 'I'exts, 
XV. 60) speaks of the Sipru ( = Heb. ‘ l)ook’) 
of the god Ea, the duty of studying wliich falls 
specially upon the king. Ea is also the source of 
tlie wisdom of the priests, e.g. tlie ‘ secret of 
heaven and earth ’ which was acquired by En- 
meduranki, the progenitor of the prophetic priests 
of Babylon ; the ‘ secret of Ea ’ and tlie ‘ word 
from the ocean * are mentioned in the Bab. ritual- 
tablets (cf. also the table of commandments below, 
p. 793). 

The myth of Ea has come down to us in legendary form from 
the xaA 6 ai<n 7 apxcuoAoyia of Berosus, the priest of Marduk 
(Fraiftn., ed. Eetjorinant, No. 1 from Alexander Poly history 
FIW, ed. Miillcr, ii. frag. 1, 8; Eiiseb. Chron. i., ed. 
Schoene, 13 f.). The presetii writer has reproduced the legend 
in Roscher, iii. 677 ff., as follows : 

* It is reconied that a great multitude of the people of 
different races who inhabited Chaldaiu were gathered together 
in Babylon, living the unruly life of beasts. In the first year 
there (aime forth from the Erythr»ean Sea, at the place where 
it touches Babylonia, a being endowed with reason and having 
the name Oannes. Its iKXiy was in all re8])ect8 like that of a 
fish, but from beneath its fi-sh’s head protruded a second head, 
of human shape. It had also the feet of a man, these having 
been formed from its tail, and it had a human voice. An 
image of it had survived till that time. This creature, he con¬ 
tinues, lived by day amongst human beings without taking 
food, and conveyed to them the knowledge of written char¬ 
acters, the sciences {txa9r]tidTit>v), and sundry arts ; it tatight 
them regarding the peopling of cities ai»a the erection of 
temples, the introduction of laws and the measuring of land ; 
it instructed them in the sowing and the ingathering of crops, 
and, in a word, In all that pertains to the satisfaction of men’s 
daily needs {i) fit pm a >.<;). No further discovery in such matters 
has been made since that time. At sunset the creature sank 
once more in the sea, and sj>eDt the night In the water, for it 
was amphibious. Other beings of similar nature appeared at a 
later time (coming forth likewise from the Erythrasan Sea, as 
is added by Hyncellus in another report), regarding which 
Berosus purposes to write in his history of the kings. Oannes, 
however, also w’rote a book (Aoyov) dealing with ori^ns and 
the formation of States, and this he delivered to mankind.’ 

The idea of such a book presents itself once 
more in the paasage treating of the destruction 
of the world % the Flood, i.e. the return of things 
to their original condition in the primeval ocean, 
and the restoration of the world. Berosu.s nar¬ 
rates that Kronos commanded Xi.suthros to frame 
a record, in written characters, of all things in 
their beginning, middle, and end, and to deposit 
this in Sippar, i.e. the ‘ book-city.’ After th« 
Flood the children and kinsmen of Xisuthros 
migrated to Babylonia, carried away the writings 
from Sippar, and at the command of their head 
dis.seminated them amongst mankind. 

(2) Egypt .—The notion of a primordial Divine 
wisdom in.scribed in books is found generally 
amongst the peoples of antiquity. In Egypt, as 
in Babylonia, the first age or the world was sup- 
po.sed to have been in a special sense the era of 
wisdom. The representative of the Divine wis¬ 
dom, according to the Egyptians, was Thoth (cor¬ 
responding to the Bab. Nabfl [=:Nebo], the Divine 
jcribe of Marduk, who received wisdom from his 
atber Ea), the amanuensis of the gods, and it was 
he who conferred the arts of speech and writing 
upon mankind. The texts of the Book of the 
Dead were regarded as the ‘ Books of Thoth.’ In 
ch. 64 the text is traced back to a discovery in 
On (Heliopolis), where it had been transcribed 
' in the very handwriting of the god ’ during the 
eira of King Menkara (Brugsch, Bel. der Agypter, 
20 f.). A Leyden papyrus (see Lange, Berl. Akad. 
d. Wissensch. [1903]602 ff.), containing a prediction 
M a time of blessing and a time of curse, says that 
he latter will be ushered in by ‘ the opening of 
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the secret places, and the purloining of the books 
of the sanctuary/ The priests, as bearers of 
revelation, are called ‘ scribes of the book of God.* 
A memorial-stone in Abydos preserves a record of 
what Kaineses iv. had learnea in the house of life 
(cf. the Bab. name of a teni])le E-ti-la, ‘ the house 
of life’) from his constant study of the books. 
The text of this contains the mystical teachings 
regarding Osiris. Here it is said that the majesty 
of Thoth stands beside 116 and Osiris for the pur¬ 
pose of executing their Divine commands (Ernian, 
Egyptian Religion, p. 80; A. Jeremias, Im 
Kampfe urn den alien Orient, i. 67). With this 
agree the .statements of classical writers, who re¬ 
present Thoth as the founder of theology and 
political economy, of the sciences and the arts. 
Clement of Alexandria enumerates forty - two 
‘ Books of Thoth,’ of which the first ten, or those 
of the proj>liet, treat of the law and of the gods, 
the following ten contain regulations regarding 
sacrifices and feasts, and the third ten the my.stical 
cosmography; the next four embrace astronomy 
and the science of the calendar, two contain hymns 
about the gods and the kings of primeval time;, 
while the last six deal with the science of medi¬ 
cine. Briigsch {op. cit. 440 f.) is of opinion tliat 
he can trace in part the titles of these hooks in 
a hieroglyphic text of the temple of Edfu. 

(3) Permt. — The books of the Avesta also 
claim to constitute a Divine book, and it appears 
to the present writer that they may be brought 
under our present category. According to Hang, 
Avesta means ‘ knowledge,’ i.e. Divine knowledge ; 
its root, like that of Veda, being vid. Ahura 
Mazda together with Asha formed ‘the word of 
bliss’ by the agency of Voliu Mano (i.e. logos, 
corresponding to Marduk, tlie son of Ea), and 
revealed it to Zarathushtra, who dillusod the Divine 
teaching amongst men (cf. Gdtha, Yasna xxix.). 
According to Vendiddd II., Yinia, tlie first man, 
was chosen for the task of preserving the celestial 
truth upon the earth. The religious system of 
ZarathiLshtra purports to be an attack upon error, 
and a return to tlie truth and knowleiige i8.suing 
from the original wisdom revealed by Ahura 
Mazda (cf. GCitha, Yasna li, 1.3, xliii. 3, liii. 2, 
xxxi. 2). In Gdihd, Yasna xlviii., he who knows 
the secret doctrine is praisctl as a true teacher ; 
posse.ssing the power of Vohu Mano he is equal to 
Mazda him.self in intelligence. 

(4) India. —The early Aryan religion of India 
and the Indian systems of religion allied there¬ 
to consider the Veda (‘knowledge’) as the 
primal wisdom. True, such a statement merely 
expresses a theory, for the hymns of the Veda are 
partly of a secular character, and first acquired 
their religious significance from their association 
with sacrificial wor.ship. It is an article of belief 
that the Vedas were composed by the ten r^is, 
or wise men of the world’s first age. Even the 
Upanisads (‘ secret doctrines ’), the spirit of which 
is altogetlier characteristic of India, lay claim to 
a direct connexion with the primordial wisdom of 
the Vedas ; while tlie Law-book of Mann (7l/dwa7;a 
Dharma.^dstra) jirofesses to be a revelation which 
the first man Manu received from the Deity. The 
doctrine of the ages of the world {q.v.) given in 
the Mahdbhdrata and in the Law-book of Manu 
asserts that in tlic Golden Age the Veda existed 
in a perfect form, and tliat in each of the three 
succeeding ages one quarter of the Veda, and 
therewith one quarter of perfect righteousness, 
has been lost. 

(6) China.—ThQ State-religion of Confucius, os 
established by the Ilan dynasty (B.C. 206-A. D. 
220) is based upon nine canonical works (five king, 
or ‘ webs ’ of wisdom, and four shu, ‘ books ’), in 
which the primordial Avisdom, from the period of 


the mythical emperors of the remote past, is be¬ 
lieved to be coailied. This is quite in accord¬ 
ance with the attitude of Kung-tse, the great 
reformer Confucius, who professed to be no more 
than ‘ the wooden clapper whom Heaven had 
made use of* to redeem the people from their 
degeneracy by resuscitating the institutions of 
ancient days. 

(6) Islam .—In Islam, Muhammad is regarded as 
the ‘ Seal of the Prophets ’ (Qur'an, xxxiii. 40), the 
last infallible messenger of Divine revelation. In 
tlie Muhammadan faith, therefore, the Qur’an 
ranks as the book of heaven. The Mahdism 
prevalent among the sects looks to the coming 
Mahdi.s os prophets Avho ill cleanse the truth of 
the original reve,ii,tion fr< ni ; ’1 error. Only in a 
few sects has ‘h* pro})' . t >st the distinction of 
being ‘ the Seal of the Prophets,’ and sunk to the 
level of a meie L)rerunner. 

With thi^' Oi l'nlal conception of the liook of 
the primeial yv'elation of God is closely connected 
the temie'K V « i the Jewish Synagogue towards 
the thoiiry ( 1-3 verbal inspiration of Scripture. 

2. The I ook of destinies.—In Oriental science 
Uie analog lie of the cosmos is the cycle. The 
com cpiioTi of space is equivalent to tliat of time 
(cl, WJ/a, ‘icon’; Talmudic 'oldm, ‘world’). 
Tiie revel ition of the Deity in the cosmos and the 
cycle i;- seen in the starry sphere, and e.specially 
in the movement of the heavenly bodies. A Bab. 
nam»; for these Ixxiiivs is &itir Htirtu §ain^, 

‘ the writing of heaven.’ 

According to Seneca {FHG i. 610), Berosus 
says that in Chaldiean science ‘ all things take 
place in harmony with the movements of the 
stars.’ Cf. Job 38“ ‘ Knowest thou the hukkOth 
of the heavens?’: the parallel clause, on the prin- 
cij)le that the oartlily is a rellex of the heavenly, 
reads, ‘ Or canst thou set their dominion upon the 
earth ? ’ See also Qur’an, xlv. 1-4 ; ‘The revela¬ 
tion of the Book is from God ... for in the 
heavens and on the earth are the signs for be¬ 
lievers. l^ikoviso in your own nature, and in all 
manner of beasts in every place . . . and in the 
succession of night and day, and in the supplies 
which God sends from heaven and with which 
He gives life to the earth when dead, and in 
the change of winds’; cf. xvi. 16: ‘For by the 
stars are they guided.’ Jewish literature, e.g.. 
Mo'ed Qd(on, 2Sa, has it that ‘long life, children, 
and food depend not upon merit, but upon the 
stars.’ 

In the teaching emanating from Babylon the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, and live planets) that 
move in the zodiac are in a special sense the inter¬ 
preters of the Divine will. The zodiac forms the 
book of revelation proper, while the fixed stars, 
grouped in constellations which are regarded as 
‘ correspondences ’ to the phenomena of the zodiac, 
are, so to speak, the commentary on the margin. 

Cf. H. Winckler, Forschungen, Hi. 198. In Arabic the con- 
•tellations lying; outside the zodiac are calicd bayaniyydt, 
bayan meaning a ‘commentary’ on the margin of a book. 
According to Qur’an xv. 6ff. the mysteries of the Divine will 
lie in the zodiac. With reference to the ‘ interf)reter8 ’ (fp/xTji/ets'), 
cf. Diodor. Sic. ii. 80, who reproduces the ‘Chaldwan doctrine.’ 
The name of the temple-tower F-ur-imin-an-ki would seem to 
signify ‘ House of the messengers of the commands of heaven 
and earth,’ and in that case may apply to the planets; cf. 
A. Jeremias, ‘Das Alter der babylonischen Astronomie’ ( 7 m 
Kampf um den Alten Orient, iii.’-*). 

Ill the cosmic mytholo^ of Babylon the revela¬ 
tion of heaven, which is made manifest in the 
cycle of the world, is known as tup Hmdti, ‘ tables 
of de.stiny.’ These are borne upon the breast of 
the ruler of the w’orld’s de.stiny. Hence we should 
probably assume the existence of two heavenly 
tablets ; not only ‘ the commands of the gods,’ but 
also ‘ the life of men ’ is written thereon. In the 
myths concerning the war against the chaos-dragon 
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and the restoration of the world, the victor and 
demiurge receives the tablets as his reward (see 
below, ‘the book with seven seals’ [iiev 4 f.], 
which the apvLov, having won the battle, has jxiwer 
to open). In the Uab. Creation Epic they were, 
during a previous aeon, in the possession of Kingu, 
the partner of 'riAinat. The narrative relates how 
Ti&mat delivers them to him with the words: 
* Let not th V decree be changed ; the word of the 
mouth stanas Urm.’ Then Marduk receives them 
as the reward of conflict and victory. Elsewhere 
it is Eii-lil, the cosmic representative of the zodiac, 
who appears as the holder of tlie tablets of de.stiny. 
Or they are sometimes held by Nebo, tlie Divine 
recorder of destiny. In an exorcism-text (King, 
Assyrian Magic, No. 22) he is called ‘ the bearer of 
the tablets of fate,’ and in other passage.s ‘the 
writer of the All, who holds the style of the tablet 
of fate ’ (Kawl. 62). The day for the determination 
of destiny is New Year’s Day. On this day is re¬ 
constituted the cycle of the year, which represents 
in miniature, as was believed, the cycle of the aeons. 
The conqueror of the power of darkness is, as 
‘the one who determines destiny,’ the pos.ses.sor 
of the tablets of fate. In the parak Swidti, the 
chamber of destiny, from the 8th to the llth of 
Nisan, tlie destinies of the year are determined 
with the assistance of the gods, whose statue.s 
are conveyed in wlieel-bargcs to the sanctuary of 
Marduk. Tliis m 3 ^thical conception .seems to have 
become matter of fact within historic times, in the 
act of casting lots by the king (the .Assyrian king 
says: puni akrur, ‘I cast the lot’), i,e. in a 
ceremonial inquiry regarding destiny. 

The same notion survives in the practice of inquiring after 
one’s destiny on New Year's eve, and also in that of takinir the 
twelve holy nijrhta (one for each month) as times for dreaming 
of one’s destiny. The liab. spirit of the idea is particulariy 
preserved in the Talmudic conception (discussed in next col.' 
of the New Year’s festival as the occasion on which the Divim 
deU^rmination of destiny is made. 

In applying'tlie doctrine of the celestial tablets 
of destiny to individuals, Bab. texts make mention 
of one particular talilet on which is inscribed the 
duration of life, the happiness of mankind (and on 
the other hand the curse, or shortening, of life). 
The construction of tablets of this kind is specially 
ascribed to Nabu, the Divine recorder in the 
chamber of destiny. Thus .Ashurbanipal in a hymn 
(cf. Jeremia.s, art. ‘Neiio,’ in Ko.scher) says to 
Nebo: ‘My life is written before thee.’ His 
brother Saraessamukln speaks thus : * May Nabu, 
the tablet-writer of E-sagil, write upon Ins tablet 
the days of the life of him [who honours my in¬ 
scription] for long duration.’ Nebuchadrezzar 
says: ‘ O Nabfl, declare upon thy tablet, which 
fixes the pulukku of heaven and earth, tlie long 
duration of my days; write it for my posterity.* 
Antiochus Soter expres.ses himself thus : ‘ O Nabu, 
by thine august stylus, which establishes the 
pulukku of heaven and earth, may my salvation be 
made sure, through thy holy decree,’ 

The same conception has doubtless given rise to 
the ‘tables of good works,’ in wliich, according to 
IV K, 11186, entries are made; also to the ‘tables 
of sins ’ mentioned in ritual texts from Babylon, 
which are to be ‘ broken in pieces ’; and to ‘ the 
tables of transgrc.ssions, misrleeds, anathemas and 
imprecations, which are to be cast into the water’ 
(cf. H. Zirnmem, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der hah. 
Religion, pp. 23, 12.6). We may also mention here 
a table {Cun. Texts, xiii. 29 f.) which contains in¬ 
junctions regarding sacrifice, prayer, and friendship, 
though it perhaps belongs rather to the group of 
tablets of Divine wisdom dealt with above; 

‘ In thy learning (?) look at the table; 

The fear of (iod brings forth grace, 

►Sacriflee gives increase of life 
And prayer [cancels] sin.’ 


The idea of a celestial process of reckoning in 
connexion with the most important festival of 
the calendar, viz., New Year’s Day, which, as the 
inception of a new cycle, exhibits the renewal of 
the world on a small scale, had an influence upon 
Jewish religion after the Exile. Thus, in the 
tractate 'Ardkhin, 10, it is written : 

‘The ministering angels inquired thus of God, "Lord of the 
world, why Jo the Israelites, on New Year's Day and the Day 
of Atonement, utter no song of praise (SVn) before Thee?" 
God answered them, " When the king sits upon the throne and 
passes judgment, and the Uooki of L\f€ and Death are set 
open before Him, then may the Israelites feel themselves 
disposed to sing a song of praise before Me—at a time when it 
shall appear fitting for them to give themselves to repentance." ’ 

In the New Year’s tractate Rosh Hashshdnd, 16a, 
it is said, ‘ Everything is decided on New Year’s 
day, and the judgment is sealed on the Day of 
atonement.* In this case the ‘judgment’ signifles 
tlie fortunes of the year, as the context refers, 
amongst other things, to the fruits of the field. 

Allied with the above in idea, though of a 
diflerent cliaracter, is the conception of a reckon¬ 
ing kept in lieaven of men’s good and evil deeds, 
and of their lot in life and death. This may have 
been suggested by the public lists on which the 
names of citizens were enrolled. But we must not 
summarily dismiss the theory of a link with the 
book of destiny, for even the drawing up of such 
lists was brought into connexion with New Year’s 
Day, the fea.st of destiny. According to Jems. 
Rosh Hash.'ihdnd, Kabbi Jo[ianan {c. 260 A.D.) 
knows of three registers—of the good, the bad, 
and the undecided, respectively—which are un¬ 
rolled at New Year. Jubil. xxx. 20 (cf. xxx. 22) 
peaks thus: ‘He is enrolled in the tables of 
heaven as a friend and a just man.’ In the Book 
of Enoch tlie central figure appears as a ‘heavenly 
recorder,’ and shows to a nicety the very charac¬ 
teristics of the NabQ, the heavenly scribe of the 
Babylonians, He holds possession of the celestial 
tables, and reads wliat is wTitten tlierein of the 
deeds of man. Cf. Enoch 47* 104^ ‘ Your names 
are written down before the majesty of the exalted 
one’; 108* ‘the Book of Life ana the Books of 
the Saints.’* The same thought is adopted in 
those Christian Apocalyptic writings which have 
been influenced by Judaism. According to the 
Apocalypse of Sophonia, the angels sit at the gate 
of heaven and write the deeds of men upon the 
rolls of a book ; while Apocal. Pauli, 10, says that 
at the evening hour in heaven all thinp that men 
have done during the day are written (Town by the 
angels. 

Within the canon of Scripture we find mention 
of the heavenly book, as the book of destiny, in 
the two outstanding apocalyptic writings, viz. 
Daniel and Revelation. In Dn 7®"^* the seer be¬ 
holds the hooks opened before the great council in 
heaven presided over by the Ancient of Days. In 
face of the assembly is fouglit out the battle 
against the beast which utters great words—a 
characteristic feature of the conflict with the 
dragon. The warrior and victor is the heavenly 
man. After his victory he is brought before the 
Ancient of Days, ‘and there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
peoples, nations, ana languages should serve him : 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.’ The conqueror receives as 
his reward the sovereignty of the world in the new 
a‘on, and the power of determining destiny.f 
Here too, therefore, the books are books of destiny. 

* Agafn, however, In ch. 89 f., Enoch appears as the recorder 
of the doings of the seventy shepherds of the people; and, In 
the AticeTisio Jesaiae, of the registers of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

t Such is the connexion to which the present writer desires 
once more to draw special attention (cf. his Der A T im LichU 
dee uUen Orients, on this pastageX The connexion with the 
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This comefl out still more clearly In the companion picture of 
Revelation, where the conflict with and the victory over the 
power of darkness are transferred to the historical appearance of 
the crucified and risen Christ. It is He who has conquered the 
draffon, and who therefore sways the destinies of the world, 
and His paronttia will hring about the final victory over the 
dragon, and usher in the new and glorified era of the world. 

llev 4'*'- intruduccH us once more to the council in 
heaven.* God sit.s upon the tlirone, and to ri^ht 
and left, in two scmicirclea, sit the twenty-four 
elders, fn priestly robes and with crowns on their 
heads. He that sits on the throne holds in Ilis 
hand a hook-roll havinf^ seven (pendent) seals, which 
indicate the seven sections of the roll.f ‘ Who is 
worthy toopen the book, and to loose the seals there¬ 
of ? ’ riii.s simply means : ‘ Who is worthy to sway 
the destinies? The Christ who is to be glorified 
conies forward. In tliis vi.sion His victory and 
exaltation (Mt 28’* IT^ 2^*) are portrayed with the 
imagery and colouring of the ancient Oriental 
m\Th of the conflict and victory of the year-god, 
who as the reward of his succe.ss receives the book 
of destiny, i.e. the command of the world, and 
who is therefore loudly praised in the council of 
heaven (for details see Jeremias, Babyloni'^ches im 
N2\ 1311'.): ‘ Worthy art thou to open the liook, 
and to loose the seals thereof.’ A similar signi¬ 
fication attaches to Rev 21'-*^, where the Bork of 
Life is in the possession of the Lamb. Tn S’"- we 
have the son^j of praise sung by the licavenly 
council. In its form the song resembles that 
accorded to Marduk, who after bis victory over 1 
Tiamat received fifty names of honour (cl. ‘ the j 
name above every name,’ Ph 2’'), as also that 
given in the Egyptian myth to Homs in the hall 
of the gods after his victory over 8et, the re¬ 
presentative of the power of darkness: ‘ Welcome, 
Horus, son of Osiris, the courageous, the justilied, 
son of Isis and heir of Osiris.’ 

Mention of a hook of ilestiny in which are 
written the fortunes of the individual is made 
in Ps 139’* ‘Thine eyes saw me when I was yet 
unformed, and there was written in thy book all 
the days that were still to be ’; cf. also Ex 32*” 

‘ Blot me out of the hook which tliou hast written *; 
and Ps 69”* ‘ Let them be blotted out of the hook 
of the living, that they he not written with the 
righteous.’ The last-mentioned passage might 
also come under a difl’erent heading, that, namely, 
of the heavenly list-making already touched upon 
(p. 794*’); and it is this group to which we must 
refer Is 4*, which speaks of those who in Jerusalem 
are ‘written unto life,’ as also Mai 3’* with its 
mention of a ‘ book of remembrance ’ before Jahweh, 
in which are written tho.se that fear Jahweh and 
have resjiect to His name. 

The two ideas of a heavenly hook of life and a 
heavenly register of names find expression also in 
the NT. The lx)ok of life in which the destinies 
of men are inscribed is referred to, not only in 
Rev 5 and 21”’, as already noted, but also in Rev 
13* and I?"* ‘the hook of life’ in which names 
are ‘written from the foundation of the world’; 
cf. 3® ‘ I will in no wise blot his name out of the 
hook of life’ (one of the seven variants of the 
promise given at the close of the mes.sages to the 
Churches, to assure him that overcometh in the 
strife that he shall be saved in the transformation 
of the world). 

The book of destinies, in miniature form, so to 
^eak, is spoken of also in Ezk 3’"- and Rev 10*"- 
The two passages are essentially the same in char- 
myth underlying the representation shows this quite dearly: 
the conqueror of the dragon receives power over the destinies 
and the dominion of the world. 

* Cf. Shemoth Rahbd on Ex 4® with a reference to Is 24 ^ 8 : 
•One day shall God assemble the elders of Israel as on a thresh¬ 
ing-floor ; He will sit at the head of them all as the president of 
the court, and administer Justice to the peoples.* 

t Cf. the seven tablets in the Dionyriaca of Nonnus, each of 
which bears the name of one of the seven planets. 


acter. Ezekiel must eat the roll of a book, and it 
was in his mouth os honey for sweetness. The 
roll contained the intimation of God’s will, which 
the prophet is required to convey to the captives 
in Babylon, and the Spirit carries him thither 
through the air. In Rev 10®’’^* John is made to 
eat up the little book which the an^el carried in 
his hand. It is to taste like honey in his mouth, 
but to cause pain within. In it are written the 
destinies ‘concerning many peoples and nations 
and tongues and kings’ which he is to proclaim. 

The heavenly registers are suggested by Lk 
10”® ‘ Rejoice that your names are written in 
heaven’; Ph 4* ‘the rest of my fellow-worker.s, 
who.se names are in tlie Ixjok of life ’; and He 1‘2”* 

‘ the general a.Msembly and Church of the first-bom 
who are enrolled in heaven.’ 

Alfred Jeremias. 

BORNEO. —See Inixkn'k.sians. 

BOUNDARY.— See Landmark. 
BOURIGNIANISM.—See Sects (Christian). 
BOY.- See Children, Initiation, Puberty. 

BOYCOTTING.—This is a modern name for 
a practice as ancient as civilization itself. The 
name is derived from the experience of one Captain 
Boycidt. a land agent in the employment of Lord 
Euk*, an Iri.sli landlord who in 1880 came into 
conflict with the agrarian societies in the district 
in which he lived, in County Mayo, Ireland. It is 
a meth(*d of social ostracism, informally applied by 
oublic opinion, and may bo carried to almost any 
ength. 'Phe term, which has been adopted in a 
wide sense into French {hoycotter) and German 
(l)oijl:oltiren)y is used as imjdying any measure 
of avoidance of or holding aloof from tlioso judged, 
by organized or unorganized public opinion, un¬ 
worthy of social intercourse. It may vary from 
the schoolboy’s ‘sending to Coventry ’ to the ex¬ 
treme mea.sures adopted in Ireland during the days 
of the land agitation. In so far as boycotting is 
the expression of individual aversion, the law can 
take no cognizance of it; but when it is decreed 
by an a.ssociation, or organized body of men, it 
becomes a criminal ofl’cnce under the law of con¬ 
spiracy, and in Ireland has been treated as such. 
A hoyirotted iicrsoii in Ireland was cut oil' from all 
intercour.se witli his fellows : no one could work 
for him, or rent land from him, or supply goods to 
him, a.ssociate with him, or help or assist him in 
any way, under penalty of being subjected to the 
same treatment; and this treatment was decreed 
for landlords and their agents who, in the opinion 
of the local agrarian association, had treated their 
tenants harsliTy. 

The boycott, as has been said, is as ancient as 
civilization itself. The outcast or the outlaw 
from primitive social communities w-as simply sub¬ 
jected to the extreme form of boycotting, and had 
neither security of life nor chance of justice. 
Ostracism in the Greek world was a survival of 
primitive tribal law dressed up in a constitutional 
form. Excommunication by the Church in the 
Middle Af^es, since it aflected civil as well as ec¬ 
clesiastical privileges, was a tremendously power¬ 
ful weapon in the hands of the Church ; out in 
modern times, with the separation of Church and 
State or the subordination of the Church to the 
State, ecclesiastical excommunication has been 
deprived of much of its terror, because it no longer 
allects civil rights. Excommunication, however, 
is the privilege of every society or association, 
which may expel or discijdine those of its members 
it considers unworthy ; and conflict with the State 
can arise only when civil rights are affected or the 
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victim is deprived of contract privile«^es. The 
State, wliicJi has uniformly set its face against ah 
authorities wJiich intervene between it and its 
siihje<ts, has always regarded boycotting witli 
suspicion ; but in a modified form the right to 
iKjycott is inherent in the social nature of man. 
It is one of the forms in whicli public opinion ex- 
)resses itself, and is liable to all the excesses and 
ack of uniformity to which juiblic opinion itself 
is liable. Organized boycott alone is of sutiicient 
importance to require State inforference ; or at 
least is alone sutHciently delinite to permit of 
responsibility being brought home to individuals. 

In the economic worhl the boycott has been 
extensively used by Trade Unionists (cf. the 
Economic Joiirfinl, vol. i. ‘ The Boyeott as an 
Klement in Trade Disputes’). When accom¬ 
panied by violence, the boycott is a criminal offence 
at common law in the iJnited States; and even 
where there is no violence or intimidation, many 
States hoM that the boycott is criminal; aiul at 
the present time (1909) a case which will decide 
this question is pending in the United States 
Supreme Court. Efforts have been made by Con¬ 
sumers’ Leagues in America and similar associations 
elsewhere to apply a partial boj^cott to the pro¬ 
ducts of sweated industries, and to the establish¬ 
ments in the retail trade wliere the em}>loyer does 
not show sufficient consideration for the welfare 
of his hands. 

Litkratcrk. —G. L. Bolen, Getting a Livinri, 1003, ch. ix.; 
J. Mitchell, Organized Labor, 1!)U3, oh, xxxiil. ; //..S. Indu^- 
( rial Commi^'sion lieporf, xvii. ; W, M'Donald, in irus4 TLeo- 
logical Quarterly, i. (11)00) 333; P. Marshall, ib. i. 43.^; J. 
Kelleher, \b. ii. (1907) 72; T. Slater, ih. ii. 242. 

.John Davidson. 

boys; brigades.-o rganizations of boy.s, 

military in form, moral in purpose, d’heir ultimate 
origin is remote. Boys have played at soldiers 
ever since fighting began, and have been moulded 
by their play. Lor many years, up to IS80, Mr. 
John Hope, an Edinburgh lawyer, carried on a 
corps of ‘Cadets,’ which regularly numbered .some 
hundreds of boys. The^' had uniforms, arms, and 
a baud. Mr. Hope’s purpose was to enforce Ero- 
lestant principles and abstinence from drink and 
tobacco, and generally to cultivate manliness. 
This pioneer corps deeply influenced many genera¬ 
tions of boys. 

The Boys’ Brig’ade jiroper was in.stituted in 
Glasgow by Lieut.-Col. Sir W. A. Smith, of the 
Volunteer force there. He w’as a teacher in a 
mission school, where discipline was difficult, and 
hooliganism incipient. He adopted the military 
metaphor, as did General Booth, with some differ¬ 
ences. In 1883 the first Company of tfiirty boys 
was formed, and drilled in martial exerci.ses, and 
in the Bible. A red rosette was the first uniform, 
but caps, belts, haversacks, etc., were soon in¬ 
troduced, and dummy arms. So successful was 
the movement that before the end of 1908 there 
were, in the United Kingdom, between 1300 and 
1400 such Companies, with 6,000 officers, and 60,000 
boys. The world-ligure.s, at the same time, were 
2,300 Conipanie.s, including over 10,000 oflicer.s, 
and 100,000 boys. There are, bcside.s, Epi.scopal, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish adaptations of the 
idea, who.se figure.s are not included here. The 
objects of the brigade are: ‘ tlie advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the promotion 
Df habits of obedience, reverence, dhscipline, self- 
respect, and all that tends towards true manliness.’ 
The Bible-class is central. Every boy must attend 
it, or lose membership in the Brigade. In many 
companies there is development in the direction of 
ambulance work, gymnastics, music, etc. The 
more fully organized corps have become many- 
sided Clubs for boys. 


The Boy Scouts is a kindred organization. 
Liout.-General Baden Powell, C.B., is its founder. 
Its beginning was practical, in 1899, in Mafeking, 
S. Africa. The town was under siege. General 
Baden l^^well commanding the ilefence. That 
men might be released to stvengdhen the firing line, 
a corps of boys was enrolled. They kept look-out, 
acted as onlerlies, and carried mes.sages, often 
under fire. Very good reports are given of their 
usefulness and courage. The plan was acclimatized 
in Great Britain, for jmrposes of moral training. 
But it is ‘peace-scouting’ that i.s taught. Mr. E. 
Seton Thompson has floated successfully a similar 
organization in the United fState.s, esi»ecially among 
the Indians. Now there may be seen in and 
arouml most towns grou])s of Scouts, marching, 
.signalling, camj)ing. Statistics arc estimates ; for 
the movement is elast ic. When a ‘ patrol,’ a squad 
of five or seven, is trained to efficiency, iU membei.s 
are encouraged to enlist patrols of their own. 
The.se are usually linked into ‘ troops,’ but are 
sometimes inde[)endent. They may be connected 
with Churches or Boys’ Brigades. The ideals held 
up are : ‘ to be loyal to God, and to the King ; and 
to help other people at all times.’ Observation of 
Nature, self-reliance, and chivalry are inculcated. 
The manual of the movcuient is Srorttbuj fur BoySy 
bj*^ the General. Its sub-title is ‘A Handbook tor 
Instmction in (iood Citizenshij),’wdiich .sufficiently 
(le.scribes its scoj)e. The Scouts are put ui)on their 
honour to be clean and kind in language and 
in habits. ClubrooiuB in winter and camj)9 in 
summer are used for the ends in view. 

The Life Brigade i.s, in idea, an ofTslioot of 
the Boy.s’ Brigade. Its uijn.s are identical, and .so 
!ire some of its mode.s. Ihit it .•strongly oppuse.s 
the militarism of the earlier body. It organizes 
girls as well as boys, but without the martial 
element, idke the other, it uses ambulance work, 
gymnastics, music, etc., to attach its meml»ers to 
tself, and for training in (’bristian principles and 
‘haracter. It thus provides bright, healthy lunrleus- 
•entre.s of good citizenslii}). It is extending, 
especially under those who hold strong view.s on 
the subject of peace. Its watchword is ‘Life¬ 
saving.’ Us president is Rev. Principal J. B. 
Patou, D.D., Nottingham. 

The an.swer of the promoters of the earlier w’ork 
to their critic.s is tnat the military element is 
‘orrnal, not essential ; that there is les.s and less of 
t proportionally as the corp.s grow in the Club 
lirection; and that what there is of it is ‘in 
defence, not defiance.* 

Litkratcrk.—T/ te Boyn' Brigade Manual, Olancow, 1908; 
Baden Powell, Scouting for Boys, Ixindon, 1909 ; Boys' Li/e- 
Brigade-Code, London, lyi/O. 

Tiioma.s Tkmllkton. 
BRAHMA.— See Brahmanism, p. 810 . 

BRAHMAN. — The philo.sophical system of 
be Vedanta adopts as its aim the .search aftci 
Brahman, and makes this the central point of its 
teaching. The loftiest conception of Briilmian specu¬ 
lation is there .set forth, and handed down from 
generation to generation. It is, however, only the 
climax of a long intellectual development, the be¬ 
ginning of which may be traced in the Ri^veda, 
the most ancient noeti v of early India. And for the 
religious and philo.soi)lncal history of that country 
^he word brahrruin possesses at least an equal 
lignificance with that of the term X 6705 for Christ¬ 
ianity. There is contained in it, as Roth says, 
the religious development of India during thirty 
centuries. 

It is difficult to grasp the original meaning of 
the word; for as early os tlie Rigveda it appears 
endowed with various meanings, and cannot be 
identified precisely with any of our conceptions, 
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The Indian thought is hardly adequately expressed 
either in the definition of Rotii, ‘ the devotion 
which manifests itself as longing and satisfaction 
of the soul, and reaches forth to the gods,’ or in 
general, ‘ every pious utterance in the service of 
God ’; or in that of Denssen, ‘ aspirations and 
cravings after the Divine.’ It is Hang’s merit to 
liave made itch'ar tliat everything which recalls the 
Christian ideas of ‘ devotion ’ or ‘ prayer’ is wholly 
foreign to the Indian brahman, and that the entire 
sacrilicial act was no more than a kind of magic, 
which cornixdled the gods to gratify the wishes of 
their worsliipi)er 8 . 

The word brahm/tn, from which brdhinarui is 
etymologically derived, meets us as early as the 
time of the Ivigveda. Accented on the first syllable 
{brdliinan)^ it is neuter; oxytone, i.e. with an 
accented ultima {brahmdn), it is masculine. The 
neuter denotes the object or the thing ; the mascu¬ 
line the person who is endowed witli or possesses 
the brdhtnn.n. With no little probability research 
inclines now to the view that the fundamental 
meaning of the word is neither ‘devotion’ nor 
‘ prayer,’ but ‘ magic’; and that its origin is to be 
sought in a primitive and rude stratum of human 
thought, from which it was gradually developfal 
into an expression for the loftiest conception formu¬ 
lated by Hinduism. On the assumption that the 
word denotes ‘magic,’ ‘witchcraft,’ Ostholf has 
compared it, in his very able work, with the ancient 
Irish bricht, ‘magic,*^ ‘magical .spell,’ and has 
endeavoured to find the real fundamental idea in 
the meaning ‘ formula,’ ‘ fixed mode of exjuession.’ 
To these w'ords the ancient Icelandic and ancient 
Norwegian bragr, ‘poetry,’ ‘art of poetry,* is 
akin ; and thus the Indian hrdlunan, or the ('eltic 
bricht, may be the ‘ ceremonially conceived ’ word 
on which Jacob ( irirnm lays stress as the essential 
requisite of the magic, if il is to be effective. 

The etymology of brahman is obscure. Be.sides 
the uncertain ]io.ssihility of a derivation from the 
rare root brh, ‘ to speak*,’ earlier w’liters referred to 
the root brh, ‘ to grow,’ from which barhis is 
taken, and thus connected brahman with the 
Iranian barrsma (see Bausom). But, as Osthoff 
shows, this combination is improbable, .since 
w'ords derivcil from the root harh on the European 
shle exhibit an I {e.g. rmssian ^m-baho), and 
hr(ih}nan, if derived from barh, could not he related 
to braqr, 

Haiig has collected the numerous explanations 
of Snyaiia. The latter interprets hrahinan as 
meaning : (n:) food, food-oflering ; ( 6 ) the chant of 
the Srriua singer; (c) inagical formula or text, 
mantra ; {(i) duly conii)leted ceremonies ; (e) the 
chant and .sacrificial gift together ; [f) the recita¬ 
tion of the hutf priest; (< 7 ) great. The first of 
these interpretations is not confirmed by the 
numerous verses of the Kigveda in which brdhvtan 
occurs, and must be abandoned as erroneous; while 
in favour of the others various arguments may be 
advanced. 

As early as the Rigveda, brdhman appears not 
as a possession common to all men, but as the 
reli<dous property of a narrow circle. It is still 
far'from being exalted to a position of superiority 
over gods and priests. Rather it is to gods, and 
to the chanters and of the ritual t that it 
owes its rise. It is ‘new,’ had ‘hitherto not yet 
existed, or comes into being from the fathers. 
It originates from the seat of the fta^X spnngs 
forth at the .souml of the music of the sacrihce, § 
begins really to exist when the Soma juice is 
pressed and the hymns are recited, II at the savana 

• devatta, Rigv. i. 87. 4; brdhmd krr^oti Varuryaly, Rijfv. i. 106. 

Ritfv. 14, 177. 6; vil. 22. 9, 28. 2, 31. 11; x. 89.16, etc. 

I ora brahmaitu sadandd fiasya, Rigr- 86. i, 

^ viU. 69. 9. • 


rite at the sacrifice, bearing the name kfta- 
brahman* and endures with the help of the gods 
2 ven in battle ;t Soma is its guardian.t Haug 
IS therefore jiistilieil in his conjecture that ‘in 
the Rigveda it denotes a mysterious power which 
can be called forth by various ceremonies,’ and in 
the definition which he gives of it as ‘ the magical 
force which is derived from the orderly co-opera¬ 
tion of the hyniiis, the chants, and the sacrificial 
gifts.’ The pious brahnmkrt is contrasted with 
the brahmadoi-i, who has only blame for the per¬ 
formance of the braJmian.^ It is a purely spiritual 
force, as may be inferred also from such verses 
as Rigv. viii. 3. 9: tat tvd ydmi suviryani tad 
brnhnut pumKichittaye, ‘ 1 entreat thee for that 
pow'er, for that brahman, in order that thereby T 
may discern beforehand’; ii. 2. 10: hrahinand vd 
:hitnyemd jand .11 ati, 31. 7 ; vi. 75. 19, etc. It is 
exalted over vdeh, ‘speech,’ which reaches as far 
as the brdhman.W 

It is altogether proi»Ablc that in many individual 
nstances hrdhmnn denotes the hymns, religions 
‘ormulflp!, or ehants themselves, which are the 
.source of this magical power. But the present 
i’ritcr has found it impossible to establish this 
neanin ; with certainty in the particular verses, 

I'he verbs which are associated with the word 
brdhvv.n are numerous: arch, ‘ to praise’ ; tr, ‘to 
iicite/ ‘raise’; taJoi, ‘to cut’; kr, ‘to make’; 
Jhiv, * to incite ’; pra hJuxr, ‘ to deliver’; ud yam, 

‘ to uiise'; yaj, ‘ to yoke ’; ^anis, ‘ to recite ’; stu, 

‘ to praise’ hu, ‘ to sacrifice.’ These describe the 
.activity of diU'erent priests; wdiile on the other 
hand brahman in many instances is co-ordinated 
with nktha, gir, did, mnti, nuinman, stoma, and 
other words. It is said in Rigv. vii. 43. 1, that ‘ the 
une({nal brdhmdni of the pious spread abroad on all 
sides at the sacrilice like the branches of a tree.’ 

But even if hrdhman should be found to he a 
frccpicnt .synonym for hymn, formula, and other 
n od nets of the mental life, its application is 
rom early times not limited to these. The Tait- 
tiriya Saihhila says that the hvmns and the texts 
are lirnited, hut tlie brdhinaii has no limits ;1I and 
it is therefore intelligible how, as early as the 
Upanisads, the word assumes a profound philo¬ 
sophical meaning in direct opposition to the purely 
liturgical part of Brilhmanism. The. hrdhmAxn frees 
itself again from tlie mere externalities of the 
ritual, which have gradually gathered around the 
centre of magical power, and, released from all 
these fetters of the sacrifice, is developed into the 
loftiest conception of Hinduism, the central point 
of all thought, into the Brahman, which is essen¬ 
tially pure, unchangeable, and eternal, and in 
which all things have their issue and their end. 

Vedic times conceived of a ‘ lord of brahman,^ the 
god Bfhaspati or llrahmanaspati. In of)position 
to the older view, which saw in the latter a form 
of Agiii, modern authorities, following Roth and 
Haug, prefer to regard him as a pure abstraction. 
In Hang’s belief, Brhaspatiis a ‘paramount priest 
of the Brahman theology’; Oldcnberg describes 
him as ‘ the domestic priest [purohita] of the gods, 
the heavenly personification of the priesthood, in 
so far as the latter has the power and function of 
influencing the course of events by prayer and 
magical incantation.’ ** Pischel, again, has placed 
him by the side of Indra, who has in him his 
urohita, as in ancient India the earthly king had 
y his side his brahmdn-purohitn, the domestic 
priest skilled in magical art.ft These views, so 
far as they are based upon a pure abstraction, aie 
• I. 47. 2; vii. 22. 9, 29. 2, 48. 1, 70. 6. 

1 1. 129. 4, 162. 6, 7; viii. 37. 1. 

X vl. 62. 8. 5 vi. 62. 2. 

y yilvad brahma vifthitarh tdvati vdk, x. 114. 8. 

% Taitt. Saihh. vii. 3. 1. 4. ** Religion des Veda, p. 66 

tt GUtt. Oel. Am., 1894, p. 420 (f. 
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mistaken, inasmuch as they are opposed to ai 
important passage of the Higveda, 
saaane scidatjadhvaui . . . clanui d cildnmmsnm hira 
nyavarnam sapemn,*—yf\\\c\\ treats unmistakabl)! 
of the establishment of a sacrificial fire on thf 
heartli; and in tlie light of this passage, whicl 
in itself is entirely unexceptionable, and can no 
be regarded as late, the question whethe 
Brhaspati in the Kigveda is an abstraction oi 
not must be answered in the negative. Ii 
Brhaspati is a name for the fire, the reference 
in every case into which magic enters can only be 
to the ancestral fire on the south of the place of 
sacrifice where the Braliniiln sits. Sometimes, it 
is true, Indra and Brhaspati are brought into close 
connexion, the former as the king the latter as 
his purohita, but the inference is clearly that we 
are as little compelled to regard Bfhasjiati as an 
abstraction as Indra. Indra-Surya corresponds to 
the K^atra, the moon to the Brahman. It is 
asserted in Rigv. x. 90. 13 that ‘ the moon is born 
from the manas,' and statements to the same 
effect are found in the Aitareya and Brhadilra- 
nyaka Upani^ads.f We meet with the com¬ 
parison in Dhammapada, No. 387, where ddicco 
corresponds to the saimmddho khiittiyo, and can- 
dimd to the jhdyl brdhmano, and similarly in 
Raghuvaiiisa, xi. 64. When, therefore, ethno¬ 
graphy points to ‘thedread wizard moon, pursuing 
its work in the darkness, continually changing its 
aspect,’^ it is quite natural for the southern fire, 
which witnesses magical art and is usually repre¬ 
sented as a half-moon, to receive the name of 
Brhaspati, and for the moon also as lord and divine 
patron of all magic. Haug’s view that Brhaspati 
was ‘a precursor of the god Ganesa’ cannot be 
established. In later times Brhaspati lost his 
original significance and became a name of the 
planet Juppiter, just as the name of the A.4vin8, 
when their original meaning was forgotten, was 
transferred to a constellation. 

Brha.spati is the heavenly brahmdny the proto¬ 
type of the earthly. He arouses the gods by 
means of the sacrifice, and, according to one 
passage of the Sataj)atha Brahmana, bears the 
sacrifice to men who had become faithless. An 
examination of all the passages in which the 
masculine brahindn is found shows that it de¬ 
notes in general a distinct class, if not a caste, 
with their dependents, and is frequently used in 
direct contra.st with the king. And the ma.scu- 
line al.so, like the neuter brdhrrutn, is brouglit 
into close connexion with vdch.% As early as the 
Rigveda those who undertake one or other of the 
priestly offices arc termed Brahmans, and only in 
a few instances arc we to understand bv brahvidn 
a definite class of priests, co-ordinated with the 
hotr, adhvaryu, or udgatf.ll In one passage only, 
where Agni is addressed as Brahman, who takes 
his seat on the seat of men, does the latter appear 
to rank higher than the hotr.lF With these ex¬ 
ceptions, however, no special statement is found 
in the Rigveda which would assign to the brahmdn 
duties distinct from those of the hotf or adhvaryu. 
We read nothing either of a special priest of magic 
or of the brahindn of the later ritual, whose func¬ 
tion it was to apply his superior knowledge to the 
superintendence or the sacrifice as a whole, and 
to make atonement for the mistakes of the indi¬ 
vidual priests. Thrice the word vad is used of 
his action. But just as the general practice of 
magic is older than the particular forms of sacrifice 
known to us, so the magician also is older than 
• Rigv. V. 43. 12. 

t Cl. Deussen, UpanUhads, Index, t.v. ‘Mond.’ 

1 Oldenberg, Vtda^ornchung, p, 72. 

1 hrahmdyam vdchab paramarh vyoma, Rigrv. I. 164. 86. 

I Rltfv. ll. 1. 2; iv. 9. 3; vll. 7. 6, 88. 11; and eep. x. 71.11. 

% Rigv. vii. 7. 6. 


the other officials of the Indip ritual, which was 
raised above the sphere of ordinary mpic witliout 
ever losing its association with it. Ihere is no 
ground for 8 upp) 08 ing that the brahmdn named 
in the few pas.sages referred to, and co-ordinated 
with the hotr, a<ihvaryu, etc., is other than the 
precursor of tlie brahmdn of later times. ‘ There 
IS no doubt,’ writes V. Henry {La Miigie, p. 37), 

‘ that the earliest brahma of India was nothing 
more than the sorcerer and medicine - man, the 
retailer of the remedies and charms of the Athar- 
vaveda or Brahmaveda.’ Here again, also, the 
con.servative character of Indian development 
shows itself: it does not break with the past, 
but retains it even under chan‘^ed conditions. 
Although the hotr, adhvaryu, and udgAtr, with 
their higher literary or musical accompli.shments, 
were placed in the forefront, and the artificial and 
dramatic routine of the sacrifice overshadowed 
the primitive magical rules of the brahvidn^ the 
ancient pnjdrl of India was nevertheless not 
banished from the sacrificial ground, but retained 
liis place as ‘pliysician of the sacrifice,** lingering 
n the neighiKuirhood in order to make good all 
ts defects by virtue of his secret magical art. 
His mere presence, more than the hymns of the 
hotr or the chants of the udf^ritf, by means of the 
magical fluid with which he is endowed, preserves 
for the sacred rite the character of mystery, and 
maintains the sacrifice in effective order. 

A later age creilited him also with wider literary 
knowledge. There was provided for him a special 
>ook of ritual, and the Atharvaveda, the magical 
)ractices of which harmonized closely with his 
:haracter, was devoted especially to him. It was 
!ven renuired that he should be acquainted with 
all the Vedas.t His position, moreover, south of 
he place of sacrifice,near to the soutliern fire 
vhicli was dedicated to the fathers and the demons 
and em[)loyed for magical practices, is a further 
ndication of the original character of the pOjAri; 
and it was only gradually that tliere came to be 
assigned to him a higher literary rank. 

All members of the Bralirnan ca.ste, according to 
,heir qualifications, were, as it seems, eligible to 
indertake the duties of a hotr, udgatr, adhvaryu, 
Tahman, or nurohita. Apparently, however, one 
r the other office was held by preference by certain 
amilies. We know that the office of the brahman 
vas claimed in the most ancient times by the 
/^asisthiLs, and later by the Atharvans. It is said 
n the Satapatha Brahmana, xii. 6. 1. 41, and 
Yaitt. Saihh. iii. 6. 2. 1 If., that the Vasi^thas were 
•ri^inally in sole j> 088 e 88 ion of certain fonnulae 
►^hich were essential for the performance of the 
uty.§ It is worthy of notice that to the 
;od Varuna, who is closely associated with the 
►rAhnian,|| more numerous hymns are dedi¬ 
cated by the Vasi^thas in their mandala than by 
•ther poets. The pre-eminent efficiency of their 
•rfihman is emphasized by the hymn Rigv. vii. 34, 
/bile in iii. 63. 12 the ViAv&mitras prai.se their 
»rflhman os protecting the Bharatas. Bloomfield 
las attempted to show how the Atharvans came 
:^o put forward their especial claim to the office.IT 
We recur now to the abstract form of the word. 
Tie attempt to find a unity behind the multi¬ 
plicity of the Vedic gods, to discover an all- 
comprehending first principle, makes its appear¬ 
ance as early as the hymns of the Rigveda, and 
is there linked with the names of Prajapati, Vis 
akarman, and Purui^ It is first in the Satapaths 

’ Aitar. Brihm. v. 84. 

t brahrnd Barvavidyali iarvaih veditum arhati, YSska, I, 8. 

See Caland, Wiener Zeitschrifi f. K, M. xiv. 120. 124. 

Weber, Ind. Studien, x. 84; Hlllebrandt, Ved. Myth 
2C2. 111. 

II brahma kfnoti varuiyilj,. Rigpr. 1. 106,16. 

^ Grundriss der Indo-Aruehen Philologie, U. B. |f 88, 84. 
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Brfthmana that we find the neuter brdhman ex¬ 
alted to the position of the supreme principle 
which is the moving force behind the gods. ‘ The 
thirty-three gods/ it is said in Satap. Ilrahm. 
xii. 8. 3. 29, ‘ have Brhaspati as Purohita, but 
Brhaspati is Brahman, therefore the meaning is, 
They have the Brahman as their Purohita.* 
Brahman is identified at one time with the wind, 
at another with the prilnas (see Breath), and at 
another with the sun. In a hymn, which has been 
reserved only in fragments, the epithet of ‘ born 
rst in the east’ is applied to him, and he is 
described at its close as creator and first principle 
of the universe, who brings the gods and the 
universe into being. Here, however, he is only 
the firstborn of creatures {prathatnaja), not yet 
‘self-existent* {svayamhhu). We recognize still 
the connexion with the view of the liigveda in 
passages like Satap. Brahm. x. 2. 4. 6, which 
reoresents vender sun as resting upon the seven- 
syllabled Brahman, and adds: ‘ the Brahman is 
seven - syllabled, re is one syllable, yajus two 
syllables, saman two syllables, and what is left 
over and above subsisting in Brahman that is 
two-syllabled ; therefore this is the entire seven- 
syllabled Brahman.’ And in another passage 
Brahman is identified with the syllable om, which 
is the essence of the whole Veda. In some parts 
of the Brnhmana literature we still see clearly, as 
Deussen shows, Prajapati holding a position above 
the Brahman of which he is creator, while in others 
Prajapati, as ‘ Brahma Svayamhhu,* creates this ' 
universe, and in a third series the mind {mantis] 
which creates Prajapati originates ‘ from the non¬ 
existent,’ and is itself identified with Braliinan. 
In the cosmogony of the later books of the Satap. 
Brilhin., Brahman has been exalted to the position 
of the supreme first principle, which, itself without 
beginning, creates the universe: ‘ Brahman in truth 
was this universe at the beginning; it created 
these gods,’ * 

This thouglit was taken up by the Upani^ads, 
which made it their aim to search out the Brahman, 
and to impart the knowledge of it. Here reli¬ 
gion passes into the wide arena of that philosophy 
which, in the Vedanta system devoted to the Brah- 
nuividffd, has consistently and fully expounded the 
doctrine of Braliman, and has taught the unity of 
Brahman and the universe. 

By the side of the all-couiprehending Brahman, which In its 
philosophically rctlned and abstract form becatne the central 
point of Indian thought, later times conceived of a personal 
Divine creator Hruhm.\. At the present day he appears to be a 
pod of very secondary or theoretical importance, and plays no 
part in the poptilur life. Crooke points out that only one 
temple, that in Puskara, is sacred to him. His image has 
four faces,t and he holds a drinklng-vessel In his hand; he is 
usually represented also with four arms. His wife is Sarasvati, 
a logical result of the ancient connexion of brdhinan and vdch. 
But though his personality Is now obscured behind the more 
vividly conceived Vlpnu and Siva, the form of Brahm&isofgreat 
antiquity. Belief in bim pervades the entire Mahabh&rata, as 
Holtzmann shows, In its later as well os in its earlier portions, 
Brahma is omniscient; he is acquainted with the past, present, 
and future, and with his counsel supports the gods, who turn 
to him in perplexity. He is creator, sustainer, and destroyer 
of the universe, which is by him continually produced anew. 
From him proceed the castes, the regular orders; and he is 
usually exalted above the gods, although there are not wanting 
passages which sulKjrdinate him to vi?nu or Siva, He is a 
popular figure also in the Pali texts. He appears, for example, 
before the Buddha in order to move him not to withhold from 
the world the knowledge he has won. He accompanies the 
latter’s entrance into Nirvftna with moral reflexions, and 
occupies the position of a ministering attendant who, for ex¬ 
ample, holds the white sunshade over the Buddha. We meet, 
however, not seldom with more serious traits, which afford evi¬ 
dent proof of hie connexion with the conception of the Brah¬ 
mans. The history of this connexion has not hitherto been 
investigated; and little therefore on the subiect can here be 
advanced. In the Kevaddhasutta of the Digha Nikftya,t Brahmft 
is referred to as ‘ the great Brahman, the unsurpassed, the ob¬ 
server of all things, the lord of all, the father of all beings past 

* fiatap. Brihm. xl. 2. 8. t Bfhatsaihhitft. | 68. 

X Digh. Nik. xL 0. 7. 


and future,' etc., and he is described as the one who can answer 
the question as to the ultimate fate of the four elements. 
Brahm& draws near, and a bright light goes before him, 
announcing his approach. He is, however, obliged to explain 
to Kevaddha that the gods are mistaken in regarding him as 
omniscient, and that only the Buddha can answer that ques¬ 
tion. Here Buddhist assumptions necessitate his subordination 
to the Tathagata ; but in other passages, as in the Brahmajala- 
sutta,* this subordination is not apparent, but the relation of 
the nicco dhuvo sassato aoif/arixuhnadhammo brahma to the 
Brahmanical conception is still more immediate. It would be 
worth while to examine these relations more closely, and to 
endeavour from the elaborate creations of Buddhism, with its 
numerous Brahma heavens and Brahma gods, to extract the 
ancient kernel which its wealth of fancy has thus luxuriantly 
overlaid and concealed from view. 

Litbratdrb.—M. Bloomfield,‘The Atharvaveda,’ in Orundrus 
d. JndO'Arischen Philologie u. Altertumakunde, ii. 1 B., Strass- 
burg, 1899; P. Deussen, Allgemeine Gescfn'chte d. Philosuphie, 
i. 1, Leipzig, 1894, p. 240 ff., i. 2, Leipzig, 1899, and Eng. transla¬ 
tion, Eklinburgh, 1906; J. Dowson, Classical Diettunary of 
Hindu Mythology and Religion^ London, 1879 ; K. Geldner, 
Vtdische Stxuiien, ii., Stuttgart, lvS97, p. 143ff.; M. Haug, 

* Die urspriingliche Bedeutuiig des Wortes Brahman,’ in Berichte 
der Akademie, tiunich, 1868, Brahma u. die Brahmanen^ 
Munich, 1871; A. Holtzmann, ‘ Brahman im Mah&bhftrata,' 
ZDMG, vol. xxxviii., Leipzig, 1884, p. 167 ff. ; A. Ludwig, D«r 
Rigveda, Prague, 18f^, ii.. ‘A-w ff.; H. Oldenberg, Religion des 
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A. Hillebrandt. 

BRAHMANISM.—I. Definition and divi¬ 
sions .— Tlie word ‘ Brahmanism ’ seems originally 
to have been used, and nopularly still to be under¬ 
stood, to denote the religion of those inhabitantB 
of India who adored Brahmfi. as their Supreme 
God, in contradistinction to those who professed 
Buddhism, and, in more recent times, Muham¬ 
madanism. But this is founded upon a mis¬ 
conception. Brahinfi was never universally >vor- 
shipped (cf. preceding col.); and his acknowledg¬ 
ment as the supreme God is not even a true, still 
less a prominent, characteristic of Brahmanical 
religions and sects. The characteristic mark of 
Brahmanism is the acknowledgment of the Veda 
as the Divine revelation. 

In Brahmanism thus defined we may distinguish 
two forms of religious development. The earlier 
one is the religion taught in the Brdhmanas (the 
ritualistic books forming the greater part of Vedic 
literature); it is, strictly speaking, a part of Vedic 
religion. The later forms of Brahmanism are a 
new departure, and are only to a small extent 
developed from the religion of the Brdhmanas \ 
they appeal to the Vedic Scriptures, more especially 
the Upani^ads (perhaps even forging new ones), in 
order to build up a theosophy of their own, while 
in their cult they worship partly Vedic deities,— 
changed, however, in character,—partly deities of 
post-Vedic origin or growth. In these forms of 
Brahmanism there is an important non-Vedic 
element, which, however, cannot be said to be 
non-BrAhmanical; for the beliefs and practices of 
which this new religion is made uj) were shared by 
Brahmans and, to some extent at least, modelled 
by them. This element may be called ‘ Hinduistic.’ 
When it became all - important, and when the 
influence of the Brahmans on its formation grew 
less and less, Brahmanism merged into Hinduism— 
by which term it has become customary to denote 
the modern phase of the religious development of 
India. 

The religion of the Brdhmariaa is but a con¬ 
tinuation of that of the Yajurveda Samhitd, and 
thus comes under the head of Vedic religion {q.v.). 
We must take cognizance of it here, in so far as it 
influenced the growth and development of later 
* Digh. Nik. 1. 2. 8, p. 18. 
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Brahmanism. The Brdhmanas are almost entirely 
concerned with sacrihce. Indeed, the most ortliodox 
school of Vedie theologians, the Mimflihsakas, go 
the length of maintaining that the sole aim of 
revelation is to teach the doctrine of sacrifice 
{knrnmyi). 'i'he Mimaiiisakas are the representa¬ 
tives of the Karnui-mCirgct (‘way of works’), the 
doctrine which declares that the highest end of man 
is to he realized by works, i.«. by sacrifices am 
otlier observances taught in the Veda. Theirs if 
an extreme view whicli, however, fairly well pre 
sents the meaning of the Brdhmanas themselves, 
or, to be more accurate, of the greater part of every 
Bruhmayia. But this does not apply to the last 
chapters of, or appendixes to, some Brdhmanas 
called Aranyakas, or to certain independent 
treatises with similar contents, called U^jani^ads, 
wliich are the late.st works of Vedic literature. 
For these texts contain philosophical speculations 
which for the most part are entirely unconnected 
witli sacrifice; and on these texts another school 
of Vedic theologians, the Vedantins, liave based 
their theosophical systems. The Vedantins are 
the oldest representatives of the Jiidna-mdrga 
(‘way of knowledge’), or the doctrine which de¬ 
clares that the suinmum honum is to be obtained 
through knowledge. There is a third ‘ way,’ the 
Bhakti-mdrya ( 7 .#;.), which declares that love of, 
or devotion to, God leads to the highest goal. 
This doctrine was developed later than the ‘ way 
of works’ and the ‘way of knowledge,’ but it 
became the most important one for practical 
religion, especially in more recent times. 

d’ho Hindus themselves have divided their 
religions into tliese three classes, according to the 
three ‘ways’ explained above; it is therefore 
necessary that we too should take cognizance of 
their classification, which, on the whole, well 
presents the facts and the historical development 
of religious thought in India. 

TI. EHUGIOirs AND PiriWSOPUICAL IDEAS.— 
I. The first form of Brahmanism, as already .stated, 
is mainly a religion of ceremonies and ob.servances ; 
it is chiefly concerned with sacrifice, compareil 
with which devotion and moral duties are of .so 
little importance to the authors of the ritualistic 
books that they .scarcely ever mention them. Of 
course, the religion of the priests belonged, strictly 
.speaking, to that exclu.sive class only ; it was not 
tne religion of the people at large, or even that of 
the upper elas.ses, though it was admitted by the 
latter, in theory at least (and is so generally down 
to recent times), to be the most sacred, the revealed 
religion. Its influence on the religious develop¬ 
ment in India should not be underrated ; in order 
rightly to understand the latter, we must have a 
clear notion of the nature of the Vedie sacrifice. 
It is not ottered to a god with the view of pro¬ 
pitiating him or obtaining from him welfare on 
earth or bliss in heaven ; these rewards are directly 
produced by the sacrifice itself, i.e. through the 
correct performance of complicated and inter¬ 
connected ceremonie.s which constitute the sacrifice, 
and wfiich are more of the nature of magic than of 
worship. Though in each sacrifice certain gods are 
invoked and receive ottering.s, the gods themselves 
are but instrumental in bringing about the sacrifice 
or in completing the course of rnvsticai ceremonies 
composing it. Sacrifice is regarded oa possessing a 
niystical potency, superior even to the ^ds, who, it 
is sometimes stated, attained to their Divine rank 
by means of sacrifice. In the Brdhmanas there are 
scattered many statements about this mystical 
potency—sacrilice in the abstract. The general 
notion.s contained in them have been combined by 
Martin Haug in a description of sacrifice which we 
shall transcribe from the introduction to his edition 
of the Aitareya Brdhmana (Bombay, 1863), p. 73 f.: ! 


' The sacrifice is retarded as the means for obtaining power 
over this and the other world, over visible as well as invisible 
beings, animate as well as inanimate creatures. He who knows 
its proper applic;atiou, and has it duly performed, is in fact 
looked upon as the real master of the world ; for any desire he 
may entertain, if it he even the most ambitious, can be gratified ; 
any object he has in view can be obtained by means of it. The 
yajfla (sacrifice) taken as a whole is conceived to be a kind of 
machinery, in which every piece must tally with the other, or a 
sort of )froat chain, in which no link is allowed to be wanting ; 
or a staircase, by which one may ascend to heaven; or as a 
personage, endowed with all the characteristics of a human 
body, it exists from eternity, and proceeded from the Supreme 
lieing (F’rajapati or lirahtn^) along with the TraividyA, i.e. the 
three-fold sacred science (the HUc verses, the Sdinans, or chants, 
and the Vajus, or sacrificial formulas). The creation of the 
world itself was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice per¬ 
formed by the Supreme Being. The Yajfla exists as an invisible 
thing at all times; it is like the latent power of electricity in an 
electric machine, requiring only the operation of a suitable 
apparatus in order to be elicit^. It is supposed to extend, 
wlien unrolled, from the Ahavaniya, or sacrificial fire, Into 
which all oblations are thrown, to heaven, forming thus a bridge 
or ladder, by means of which the sacritlcer can communicate 
with the world of gods and spirits, and even aecend when alive 
to their ahoeles. The term for beginning the sacrificial opera¬ 
tions is “ to spread the sacrifice ’*; this means that the invisible 
thing, representing tlie ideal sacrifice which was lying dormant, 
as it were, is set m motion, in consequence of which its several 
parts or limbs unfold themselves, and thus the whole becomes 
extended. This ideal sacrifice stands in the closest relation¬ 
ship with ali the sacrificial implements, the sacrificial place, 
and all the sacred verses and words spoken during its actual 
performance. The sacrifice being often represented as a kind 
of being with a body like that of men, certain ceremonies form 
his head, others his neck, others his eyes, etc. The most im¬ 
portant element in a sacrifice is that all its several parts should 
tally, and that consequently there should be nothing In excess, 
and nothing deficient in It. This harmony of the several parts 
of the sacrifice constitutes its rupa, I.e. form. The proper 
form is obtained, when the mantras which are repeated are in 
strictest accordance with the ceremony for which they are 
repeated, or (if the sacrifice lasts for several or many days) 
when they have the characteristics of the respective days. If 
the form lie vitiated, the whole sacrifice is lost. Mistakes being 
unavoidable on account of the extremely complicated ritual, 
the sacrifleer was to be attended by a physician in the person of 
the Brahma priest. Each mistake must be made good by a 
pniya^chitta, i.e. penance, or propitiatory offering.’ 

It is obviou.s that the dignity of the gods could 
not hut he lowered in the opinion of those who had 
such exaggerated notions about the nature and 
importance of sacrilice. And, os a matter of fa(;t, 
the god.s descended from the liigli po.sition they once 
had held in the esteem of the Vedic poets, and 
:;ame to occupy quite a suUirdinate rank. The 
iegradation of the once pojiular gods is a marked 
feature of later Brahmanism, and we can trace its 
itt’ect on the development of Indian religion in 
many important facts, iw will he explained in the 
sequel. 

Tlie religion of the period of the Kigveda did 
not lack germs which, duly developed, would have 
raised the conception of the Deity to a higher level. 
Not only, during its la.st stage, had a Father- 
god, Prajapati, become the object of speculation 
and adoration, hut even before that time it had 
become a habit of the i)oet-priest to ascribe the 
attributes, functions, ami powers of several gods 
to that particular one whom he wa.s for the 
time invoicing. This tendency to identify many 
gods with one has been called by Max Muller 
henotheism ’ or ‘ katlienotheism.’ It is conceiv- 
ihle that henotheism might, in the end, have led 
o monotheism, or at lea.st to a purer form of re- 
igion than the old Vedic polytheism. But in the 
Brdhmana period the priests cared less to exalt 
he personal gods than to emphasize the momen¬ 
tous dignity of the impersonal sacrifice. The con¬ 
ception of the Deity as embodied in the Vedic 
(ods was first debased by the ritualistic preoccupa- 
ion of the priests; and the degradation of the gods 
vas consummated by the superstition of the vulgar. 
But the same cause which diminished the dignity of 
the ancient gods gave rise to a new idea of God 
IIS Controller and Lord of man and the universe. 
The constant occupation of the priests with sacrifice 
and the symbolical interpretation of the meaning 
A the rites and ceremonies produced those ideas, 
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described by Haug, about sacriliee as a paramount 
power, the essence, as it were, of the whole world ; 
and such ideas prepared the Indian mind to admit 
a hirst Cause, a kind of impersonal God. This 
movement api)ears in full vigour in t\\Q Aranyakas 
an<l Uptxnisittls ; in these Avorks we behold a 
sjiectacle unif]ue in the history of religion, viz. 
Uu> search for a SupuMiie God after the popular 
goils had proved to be false. 

During tlie lirahmana period the theologians 
had always been searching for those cosmieal, 
physical, and psychical phenomena and forces 
which, as they thought, were symbolized in the 
rites and api)uitcnanccs of sacrifice. 'J’hus they 
arrived at a crude and unsysteniatical knowledge 
of these potencies, and a rough kind of estimate 
of their importance. The earliest parts of the 
Aranyakas and Upanisads contain several attempts 
at a systematic arrangement of the physical and 
psychical forces, fir.st in connexion with some part 
of the ritual, and then in various other allegorical 
directions. There is a gradual advance in these 
fanciful attempts at classification ; the several items 
are arranged according to their dependence upon 
one another, till tliat one is reached from which 
all others are believed to be derived. 

It Is impossible :o sketch, even in outline, these attempts, 
which fre(juently contradict one another; but it may be re¬ 
marked that the serlct of cosmieal or physical pheriomena 
and the psyc-hical are often treated apart, and afterwards 
placed in pa^uilcliam. Thus we frec|ueiitly meet with such 
symbolic equations as the following: body = earth, spooch^^lire 
(apni), eye-sun (aditya), breath (i.e. the principle of life, 
pr«tia) = wind {vdyu), ear = (juarter8 of the heavens, mind== 
moon, etc. At the head of cither series is ]ilaced that element 
or power which is regarded as the mostKuhile, the most sub¬ 
lime. Before the end of these speculations was deflnitely 
reached, ‘ breath ’ was usually placca at the top of the psychical 
series, while the same position in the cosmieal series was 
occupied sometimes by ‘ wind,’ soinetimos by ‘ space.* 

2 . But epcculation did not rest satished witli sucli 
results; it postulated something more subtle still 
than anything Ave are cognizant of—the Beal (saf)^ 
the Immortal, Avhich is beyond the sun, Avberc the 
Blessed go Avho no more return to the earth. The 
name given to this mysterious poAver is Brahman 
{q.v.)t Avhicli originally may have meant ‘prayer’ 
[but see above, n. 797“, near ton], but already in 
the Atharva Veda and other Vedic texts (see Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts, iii. 37811’.) it denotes the 
pi imitive deity, who is identified with tlio Supreme 
God, the Upholder of the Avorld. Brahman is the 
infinite, the unchangeable, the eternal, the absolute; 
it is pure Being, on Avhich all that exists dei)end3, 
and from which it derives its reality. Brahman 
cannot be defined ; it is expressly and repeatedly 
stated that all known attributes of things must be 
denied of Brahman, Avliich therefore can be described 
only by negations {neti neti, * no no ’). In Brahman 
is reached the ultimate end of the series of cosmieal 
and physical poAvers—its First Cause. 

This advance in speculation seems to have pro¬ 
ceeded step by step with another, concerning the 
series of psychical phenomena and poAvers, the 
ultimate member of Avhich came to be designated as 
fttman {q.v.). Atman originally meant ‘body’or 
‘person.’ Being used also as a reflexive pronoun, 
it came to denote the Self, as the principle which 
constitutes the identity of an individual, that on 
Avhich the whole of the physical and psychical 
functions of an individual depend, and from Avhich 
tliey derive their reality. Atman ^ is therefore 

the transcendent Self or Soul, frequently it 
is identified Avith the space within the heart. 
Brahman and Atman mark the greatest heights 
Avhich speculation reached ; the one in the cosmieal 
order of things, the other in the psychical. To 
comprehend tiieir nature, and to investigate the 
relation subsisting between them, is chief 

object, the ever-recurring theme, of the fully de¬ 
veloped speculation of the Upanisads. Brahman 
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is declared to be the innermost essence of all 
things, animate and inanimate; it abides in them 
unknuAvn to them, and controls them from Avithin; 
hence it is called antarydmin {‘controller from 
Avithin ’;. Brahman, as immanent in us, is declared 
not to be different from our dtman. The Upani§ads 
iiisist on the non-difference of the Brahman and 
Atman ; but it may be doubted whetlier thereby 
absolute identity is meant, so that the dtman 
would cease to exist individually when it has been 
joined to Brahman. On this point there is ^eat 
diversity of opinion among the interpreters of the 
Upanisads —the Au]>anisaaas or Vedantins. 

These philosophers endt avoured to deduce from Uie Upanisads 
their true teachings, nnd to show that they fonued a sclf-con- 
sistent system. The older view seents to have been that followed 
by Ramanuja, viz., that souls, though essentially one with 
Brahman, still retain some kind of individuality of their own 
when joined to him, and that the world has the same relation 
to Brahman as the soul has to the body. The younger view ex¬ 
pounded by Sahkaru has, however, hcoonie the prevailing one 
among phitosopln-rs; it maintains that Brahman alone is reiii 
and everj’thing else is an illu.sion {mnya), and that the souls on 
reaching Brahman are ct iuj,. ■ ely merged in him and cease to 
exist individuaMy. The advoiates ot both views adduce pass¬ 
ages in their favour from the Upanisads themselves. The 
truth seems to be that the authors of the ilpanii<ad8 held 
var'n'us opinlor.s on the points which form the basis of the 
diirei eiit schools of V’edanta. 

IluAV(iVcr this may be, the great achievement of 
the Upanisads is to have estahli.shed the firm 
belief ii» a transcendent Cause of the Avorld, an 
impersoi,; ! and un-moral God mysteriously iden- 
ticid witli our Self. 'I'his neAv idea of a panthe¬ 
istical Deity has nothing in common with, and 
cannot theroforo have been developed from, the 
popular notions of the Divine nature as rej^resented 
by the old Vedic gods. Jirahman, in particular, is 
outside the category of good and had ; it is an un¬ 
moral deity as it is an imper.sonal one. 

The thcoKophical movement, w’hirh found expression In ths 
Upani^adu, was not restricted to a school of philosophem, 
though one great sage, Vajiiavalkya, had a groat share in 
estal'lishitig the llnal doctrine of Brahman. Nor w’ore these 
speculations the cxclu-sive projierty of priests or BnXhmans; 
for kings are mentioned who ‘knew the Brahman’ and taught 
their knowledge to BrAhmans; and even women took part in 
the discussions about the nature of Brahman. It cannot be 
doubted that the ideas of Brahman and Atman formed the prin¬ 
cipal interest of intelleetnal and religious life in India during 
the period of the Upanisads ; they became one of the chief 
factors which brought about the new phase of Brahmanical 
religion, for ‘Brahmaism,’ if w’e may adopt this term t.o denote 
ilie theosophical ideas tauglit in tlie Upani^adH, has been made, 
by most founders of sects and religions in India, the pbiioso- 
pnical basis of their teachings. 

Another factor which greatly infiueiiccd re¬ 
ligious life in India, and contributed in a high de¬ 
gree to give it its peculiar character, was asceticism 
{q.v,). The religion of the priests, being concerned 
cliiefly Avith sacrifice and sacraments, cannot have 
satisfied the religious AA^ants of the people, e.specially 
of men of strong religious feelings, who have al- 
Avays formed a numerous class in India. In sacrifice, 
hired priests played the active part, and the sacri- 
ficer but a passive one; but a religious man Avill 
ahvays desire to exert himself for the attainment 
of perfection according to the light that is given 
him. There was a way open, a means of satisfy¬ 
ing religious wants, knoAvn by the name of tapas 
and practised from time immemoria! ; for ascetic 
practices form already an important part of primi¬ 
tive religion, and are imposed as a duty on the 
shamans and lucdicine-nien of uncivilized peojiles. 
Already in the liig Veda (x. 136) ascetics {munis) 
are mentioned Avho boast of their magical powers. 
And later, in tlie Brdhmanas, we meet with 
them under the name of h'amanas, who are men¬ 
tioned in conjunction with Brahmans as their 
rivals (cf. Patanjali, ad Pdnini, ii. 412. 2). We get 
a distinct view of these ascetics in much later 
times, Avhen the ascetic practices had been refined 
and reduced to a kind of system. The principal 
methods were the folloAving: silence, various 
postures of the body and of the limbs, fasting, 
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re;^ulati()n of the breathin*;, self-mortification, and 
conten)j)lation. By such means, which are denoted 
by the word yoga (q.v.)y the ascetic (or yogin) strove 
to propitiate a god and to induce him to grant tlie 
boon he solicited {varada)^ or he attempted to gain 
superhuman powers. At all events he acquired 
merit by his tapas, and was looked upon by all as 
a saint. It deserves to be noted that in the Ei)ics 
the Jisis of old are generally regfirdcd as holy 
men, not so much on account of their oflering 
sacrifices as on account of their severe penance; 
they are superhuman yogiru^y not deified priests. 
We see thereby that the religious ideal of the 
E^ics was no longer that of the Jirdhimwas. 

riiis change will also become evident, if we con¬ 
sider the four Cdramas {q.v.), or stages into which 
the religious career of the Hindus Avas divi<Ied 
about the end of tlie Vedic period. The first stage 
is that of the brahoiac/uirm, or disciple, who learns 
the Ve<la; the second, that of the grhaxthay or 
married householder ; the third, that of the vdna- 
'Drasthfty or old man, who retires to the woods and 
lives there the life of a hermit; the last, that of 
the bhikifU (yntiy sannydsin)^ or religious mendicant. 
Now the bkik.pt is an ascetic by profession, who is 
never to return to common life, but most of his 
ascetic practices he has in common with the yogin. 
The high value set on asceticism is acknowledged 
in principle when ascetic life is made the last 
stage of the religious career. During the period 
of i\\Q BrdltmannSy ‘religious’ men seem to have 
passed the last part of their life as hermits in the 
woods; for their use were destined, as the name 
indicates, Aranyaka$ {q.v,), which formed the 

last chapters of, or were appendixes to, the Brdh- 
'tnanas. In later times, however, the dkratna of 
the hermit fell into disuse, and now it is prac¬ 
tically abolished ; while at the same time the 
dh'ama of the ascetic gained in importance, and 
was chosen by all those who adopted a religious 
life. This changed relation between the airanms 
indicates that the ascetic ideal finally supplanted 
the older ideal represented by sacrifice. 

There have ahvays been two kinds of yoga. The 
one, now called ha{hayogay is practised in order to 
obtain magical powers; the other, rajayoga, for 
the attainment of spiritual perfection. In the 
latter, the higher yoyrt, dhydna {‘contemplation’) 
is regarded as the most effective means for attain¬ 
ing the desired ends, while the other ascetic 
practices are enjoined as a preparatory course only. 
By dhydna is produced a kind of superhuman 
knowledge, intuition, we may call it, on the 
strength of which the wildest fancies have been 
accepted as truths. The Jaina Umasvati lays it 
down in his Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, ix, 37, that 
by means of dhydrui the structure of the universe 
becomes known. But the chief use to which 
dhydna was put was the discovery and compre¬ 
hension of religious truths, and it is therefore 
regarded by orthodox as well as by heretical 
teachers as the noble.st of all religious exercises. 

The refined yoga gave rise to the first system¬ 
atical philoso[>hy, the Sdhkhya of Kapila—a theory, 
if not inventea for the purpose, at least well 
adapted to account for the efficacy of yoga in 
general, and of contemplation in particular. We 
might call it a system of natural religion ; for it 
was regarded as a Smfti —a title which i.s given to 
works of an authority inferior only to that of the 
Veda. Hence the Sdhkhya theory of evolution, 
combined with the doctrine of the Upanisads on 
Brahman, has, ever since the Mahdhhdrnta and the 
Purdnas, been put in requisition to solve religious 
problems and to explain the relation between God 
and the world ; it has thus exercised the greatest 
influence on later Brahmanical theology. i 

In conclusion, the bearing of asceticism on ethics i 


must bo pointed out. In India, ethics is not 
regarded as an independent branch of philosophy 
or of religion, but as preparatory to the exercise 
of the highe.st religious practice, dhydna, which 
loads to emancipation. It is therefore not to be 
Avondored at that the fundamental moral precepts 
should have first been formulated in ascetic circles; 
for they are set forth as the live great voavs 
binding on all bhikpis. Four of those five vows, 
viz., not to kill, not to steal, not to lie, and not to 
commit adultery, are common to all orders of 
ascetics, orthodox as well as heretical. Whatever 
may have been the actual state of morality in 
India at the time under consideration, it is evident 
that the princij)al moral laAvs had been clearly 
grasped, notwithstanding the indillerence of the 
priests to ethics. 

The summum bonum is defined as emancipation 
(mokpt, mukti, nirvfti). In the Upanisads, eman¬ 
cipation, union with Brahman, is frequently men¬ 
tioned and praised as the end to be desired ; but it 
does not yet appear in the same light as in later 
times, as the only real good. In the Upanimds 
there is s(*arcely a trace of that pessimism Avhich 
henceforAvard becomes the most characteristic and 
dominant feature of Indian philosophy and religion. 
Theoretical pes.simism Avas first taught in Brah- 
manical philosopiiy by Sahkhya-Yoga; it is also 
Ihe keynote of Jainism and Buddhism—religions 
which have largely borrowed from Yoga. The 
logical outcome of pessimism, always a.ssociated 
Avith it, is the doctrine of liberation as the smnmiim 
bonum. If mundane existence, this phenomenal 
Avorld, the Saiiisara, in Avhicli the soul is born 
again and again, is essentially bad, and if the soul 
fettered to the Saih.srira experiences intinite pain 
and no happiness that is not vitiated Avith and 
inseparable from sulfering, then indeed the true 
aim must be the definite release from the Saiiisara, 
i.e. the reaching of a state subject to no change 
and suffering. This absolute state is reached in 
moksa, mukti, nirvfti, or nirvana. To teach the 
Avay to mukti is the aim of most of the philosophical 
and religious systems of India after the Ve<]ic 
period ; they profe.ss to open a way to salvation for 
those Avho are wearied Avith the continual sulfcr- 
ing produced by mundane existence. 

III. Mythology. —The religious and philo.so- 
phical ideas, the rise of Avhich has been slcetchcd 
in the preceding part of this article, were at the 
.same time .so many factors in the forming of 
the mythology of the Brahmanical period. This 
mythology is not the exclusive property of the 
priests or of the Brahmans ; it may be described 
as the sum of those myths and legends which were 
current among the Indians of higher culture, and 
Avhich found expression in general Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, chiefly in the Epics and the Purdnas. It 
inherited, from the preceding period of the Veda, 
the principal gods. Theoretically they remained 
Avhat they had been believed to be before, but 
practically there Avas a marked change. Some of 
the deities invoked in the hymns of the Rig Veda 
Avere forgotten, and those who Avere retained 
generally lost much of their pristine dignity, 
OAving to the exclusively sacrificial interests of t he 
priest as explained above; only a feAv Avero pro¬ 
moted to a higher position. Besides these, some 
new gods were received into the Hindu pantheon. 
The majority of the Vedic gods lost their share in 
popular worship without ceasing to be con.sidered 
powerful deities. This brought about a changed 
conception of these gods in two Avays: (1) The 
anthropomorphic element in their character was 
reatly developed, since it was not to the priests, 
lit to poets and legend-mongers that the care of 
mythology Avas now entrusted. (2) The gods 
generally became departmental divinities to a 
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much pfreater extent than before. This fact is 
most striking in some cases where gods have 
attributed to them definite functions with which 
in tlie Uig Veda they liad but a very slight, if any, 
connexion. Thus Varuna became the ocean-god, 
while in the Rig Veda his connexion with water 
seems to be more of an accident. The Vedic 
Savitr is not a proper sun-god ; in later mythology 
he is identical with Siirya, and represents the 
heavenly luminary. Soma, whose charjicter as 
moon-god in the Rig Veda is still controverted, is 
acknowledged as such in Brahmanical mythology, 
and Yam a in like manner appears as the ruler of 
the nether world. This tendency to distribute the 
departments of nature among the gods, clearly 
discernible in most cases, prevented the gods from 
becoming little more than holy naines after they 
had ceased to be worshipped by the people. 

The Vedic gods who continue to be generally 
acknowledged in the Rrahmanieal period are Agm, 
Indra, Savitr, Soma, Vayti, Varuna, Yania, and 
the A6vins ; and, in addition to them, Praiapati, 
Visnu, and Rudra. The three last named, wlio 
became the Sui)reme Gods, will be considered 
towards the end of this article ; we shall treat fir.st 
of the other gods borrowed from the Veda, and 
next of the principal new gods who originated or 
came to the front in post-Vedie times. 

I. Vedic gods.—Agni is, in the Rig Veda, the 
personiheation of the sacrificial lire ; he, therefore, 
was the god of the priests and the priest of the 
gods. The Vedic conceptions of Agni are partly 
retained and occasionally revive in later mythology. 
Thus he represents Brahrnanhood just as Intlra 
represents the ksairiya, or warrior-cla.ss ; he is the 
leader of the gods, who are therefore «< 7 ni-^wrO( 5 'ama. 
The common synonyms of agni^ ‘ fire,’ in classical 
Sanskrit, viz. vrthni, hutavdhana^ hutakanay are 
derived from Vedic conceptions of Agni. Rut, on 
the whole, the later Agni is simply a personifica¬ 
tion of tlie element lire, 'riierefore he is spoken 
of as having wind for his charioteer {vatamrathi)^ 
and smoke as a banner {dhilmaketu). The various 
aspects of fire occasionally appear as traits of 
Agni’s character, as will be seen in the legends 
related of him. Some forms of fire, especially as 
the terrible and destructive element, seem to have 
been^worshipped under other names. According to 
the Satajmtha Brnhniana, Agni was called Bhava 
by the VA-hikas, Sarva by the Eastern people. He 
was also called PaAiinam pati (‘ lord of beasts’) and 
Rudra. This seems to indicate that the popular 
worship of Agni was early transferred to deities of 
the Rudra type. It may be questioned whether 
there were any temples of Agni, and whether 
he received worship except in Ve<lic sacrifices. 

Agni is present in every fire; therefore it was 
possible to relate legends of many A^is and to 
make out genealogies of them {mahdohdrata^ iii. 
219-222, and diflercntly Vuyu Purnna, i. 29). This 
accounts also for the fact that contracts were made 
in the presence of fire; for thus Agni, the om¬ 
niscient god, was a witness to the contract. Fire, 
in a mysterious way, resides in all creatures; it is 
recognized os the cause of digestion. Therefore 
Agni is an omniscient god. The following legends 
wul give an idea of Agni’s position in later myth¬ 
ology ; 

Agni was created by Brahma, and invested by him with his 
functions. But Aftgiras was, on account of his austerities, 
considered superior to Apni. Therefore the god wanted to lay 
down his oflice, but Angiras dissuaded him from retiring, and 
was therefore adopted by him os his son (Mahdbhdrata, iii. 217). 
A/igiras' son was Brhosputi, from whom the race of Agnis, 
mentioned above, is derived. 

In the Rig Veda, Bhfgu, or the race of Bhr^s, is said to have 
kindled Agni for the esUblishment and diffusion of fire on 
earth ; but in the 3Iahdbhdrata the relation between Agni and 
Bhrgu is strangely changed. Bhrgu had been created by Brahm& 
from the fire at Varui^a’s sacrifice. His wife was Pulom&. 
While she was pregnant, the R&k^a Puloman visited her 


during her husband’s absence, and falling In love with her 
wanted to c-arry her off. He asserted that he had been be¬ 
trothed to her t)cfore she married Mhrgu, and he called Agni 
to witness. The god declared that tlie Riiki^asa had, indeed, 
first chosen her, but that she had been bestowed by tier father 
on Bhrgu, who with Vedic rites made her his wife. Then the 
Kak^iasa, iti the shape of a boar, carried her off. But during 
the flight Puloni.i miscarried, and the child dropped from her 
womb; wherefore, he was called Chyavana. At the same time 
the llak^^asa was reduced to ashes. Upon learning that Agni 
had made Puloma known to the Raksasa, Bhrgu pronounced 
on Agni as a curse that he should devour all things (become ‘the 
all-eatcr,’ sarvabhaktfa). Agni, out of resentment, now with¬ 
drew from all saerilices, hut was at last induced by the en¬ 
treaties of the gods and Rsis to make Bhrgu’s curse come true, 
and again to receive the offerings for the gods (Mahdbhdrata, 
i. 6fT.; see, further, art. Bhriou). 

The retirement of Agni from the world, his hiding in the 
ocean, in the earth, in plants, especnally the Sami (used in fire- 
rubhing), is more than once spoken of in the 31 ahdbhdrata. 
Some animal always betrayed Agni to those who sought him, 
and he Iai<l as a curse upon the betrayer some defect which 
characterizes the animal in question. But it may be doubted 
whether these H])eculation8 formed part of a general belief. 
The same may be Bai<l about his parentage, or rather origin, 
which is variously stated according to particular Vedic ideas. 
He is one of the eight Vasus, thoir leader, just as in later Vedic 
texts. 

Agni’s '9 Svali.n, daughter of Daksa. Ho 

jointly with aiva wa.s father of JSkanda, as will be 
related below. We hear oecasioiiiilly of other 
olVspring of Agni, among whieli the beat known 
name is that of tlio sage AgniveAa. In one case, 
however, he became connected with epic history 
through ilia relation to the dynasty of Mahismati 
on the Nai nuidii. 

Duryodhana, king of MUhipmati, had by Narmad& a beautiful 
daughter called Sudar^ani, with w’hom Agni fell in love, in 
the guise of a poor Br.nhman he asked her in marriage. But, 
her father not con.senting, he withdrew from the sacrificial fire. 
He then made himself known, and received the maiden on 
condition that he should always be near the king. Agni’s son 
by Sudarsiana was Sudariiana, who as a householder vanquished 
Dehih (31 ahdbhdrata, xiii. 2). In another place (t7>. il. HI) this 
story is told differently. Nila, king of M.ahi^mati, had a 
beautiful daughter who used to stand near the sacrificial fire 
and fan it. Thus Agni became enamoured of the damsel, and 
the fire would not burn unless agitated by the breath from 
her lip.s. One day the god, in the guise of a Brahmau, visited 
the girl, but he was discovered by the king and ordered to be 
executed. Then Agni revealed himself to him, and Nila gave 
him his daughter in marriage. The god henceforth aideefthe 
king in battle, so that his troops became invincible. So it 
happened that Sahadeva the Paijtjava on bis diyviiaya, or 
conquest of the world, could not overcome Nila till Agm allowed 
the king to submit. 

Another local legend In which Agni plays the principal part 
is the burning of the Khagd*"’*^ forest. It is connected with 
the main story of the 3lahdhhnrata, and is there (i. 22‘2 IT.) told 
thus. Agni had feasted twelve years, during king Svetaki’s 
sacrifice, on butter, and he afterwards refusecl to eat the offer¬ 
ings of other men ; ho accordingly grew feeble, and complained 
about it to Brabinil, who advised niin to burn the Khanejava 
forest and to feed on the creatures dwelling in it, who were 
enemies of the gods. Agni in the guise of a Brahman accosted 
Arjuna, who together with was sitting on the bank of 

the YanuinA, and asked his permission to devour the Khfigdava 
forest, which was protected by Indra. He procured for Arjupa 
the bow gd^(^iva, and gave lvr?ya his discus. He then set the 
wood on fire, while Kr?ga and Arjuna, posted at either end of 
the forest, hindered the animals from escaping and the gods 
from Injuring Agni. Thus the whole forest was burned down, 
the fire basting a fortnight. It is twice stated that Agni had 
once before burned down this forest. Probably this story has 
no mythological bearing; it seems to be a legendary account of 
the clearing of the forest when the city Khilgcjavaprostha, which 
wa.s selected as their capital by the Pagd^vas, was founded. 

It may be mentioned that, in the Mahdbhdratat 
Dhr^tadyumna is regarded as an incarnation of 
Agni; as is Nila, the monkey, in the Rdtiwyana. 

Agni is one of the eight lokapdlasj or guardians 
of the four cardinal and the four intermediate 
points of the compass, and presides over the south¬ 
east, which is accordingly called Agneyi dik. He is 
lusuallj represented in pictures as riding on a ram, 
but his epithets chhdgaratha and chhdgavdhana 
point to the he-goat in.stcad of the ram. There seems 
to have been no definite idea about his figure except 
that he had seven tongues, the names of which are 
already given in the Mundaka Upanisad, i. 2, 4. 
He has a great many names ; indeed, all words for 
‘lire’ may be used to designate Agni; the more 
common ones are Hutahhuj, Hutavdhana, Vakni^ 
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Anala^ Pdvaka, Kr^dnUj YibhdvasUy Jdtavedas^ 
Hiravyaretas, etc. {AvmrakoSay I. i. 1. 48 fl'.). See, 
fiirtiier, Adolf Holtzmann, Ayni nach den Vorstel 
li(7i(jen den MahCibharata^ 1878. 

Indra (SaUra) in IJraiimanical mythology is the 
ruler of lieaven, and represents the kmiriya^ or 
warrior-class. lie is 8uj)posed in a passage of the 
NalopCikhynna to receive visit.s from kings, his col¬ 
leagues on earth. In another passage {MahCibhd- 
rain, i. 197) the oflice of Indra is stated not to be 
j)ermanent ; there were other Indras before him, 
and there will be after him. In Buddhist works he 
is fre(jnently called Sakko devanam indo, * Sakra, 
the Indra oi the god.s,* just as in classical Sanskrit 
indra at the end of a compound denotes a 8U])erior 
individual of its class. India is always in terror 
lest some saint should by severe austeritie.s wrest 
hi.s j)ower from him ; and when tliere is a danger of 
this kind, ho sends one of the a./jsYtras, or heavenly 
nymph.s, to seduce the saint from his a.scetic exer¬ 
cises. Still lie is regarded as the powerful lord of 
heaven and the chief of the gods; but, in com- 
parisfui with the Supreme Gods—Brahmii, Vksnu, 
and Siva—he, like the remaining gods, occupies 
but a .second rank. We may therefore a.ssume 
that, before the rise of the Supreme Go<ls, Indra 
held the first rank in jiojuilar belief. There wa.s 
a popular festival held in his honour—the erection 
of India’s })ole —which i.s de.scribed 

in the Kauiiknntltra and at a late period by 
Varahamihira {Jiyhntsamhitd , ch, 4.'!). Though 
there are no temples of Indra, at least in more 
modern times, his images and niches dedicated to 
him are met with in terujiles of other gods, and so 
he may be said to receive a kind of indirect wor¬ 
ship. '('he same remark applies toother gods to 
whom no temple.s are dodi(;ated. 

Indra’s weapon is the thunderbolt {vajra) ; the 
rainbow is called ‘ Indra’s bow.’ He rides on the 
elephant Airavata, or in a heavenly car driven by 
his charioteer Matali. His capital i.s Amaravati, 
his palace Vaijayanta ; hi.s park, situated on the 
north of Mount Meru, is Nandana; in it grows 
the Parijata tree (which wa.s torn from it by Krsna 
and planted in Satyabhama’s garden). He is 
the regent of thy Ea.st. Indra’s wife is Indrani, 
usually called Sachl or Pauloml, (laughter of 
the .'Vsura Puloman, whom he slew. His son is 
J ayanta. 

Indra has a thousand eves, which may be 
interpreted as the star.s of the firmament; but in 
legendary mythology they are explained diller- 
ently. Indra seduceil Gautama’s wife Ahalyii, and 
therefore the saint laid upon him the curse that 
his body should be covered with a thousand marks 
resembling the female organ; when Gautama re¬ 
lented, he changed these marks into eyes. Accord¬ 
ing to another story, the thousand eyes originated 
when Indra was gazing on the heavenly nymjdi 
Tilottama {Mahdbhdrata, i. 211). 

Many stories are toM of Indra, some of which have developed 
from Vedic myths. His mo.st famous deed, the slaying of 
Vftra, is variousI^V told. Accorciing to one version of the story 
{Mahdbhitmta, xii. SCJ), Vi^varupa or Tri‘!,ira.s, Tvagtr’s «on, was 
fnirohUa of the gods, but he favoured also the Asuras, to whom 
he was related through his mother, ilirayyakasipu, the leader 
of the Asuras, brought him over to his party, and dismissed his 
hot/f Vasistha, who thereuf)on cursed him to the effect that he 
should he killed )jy a being hitherto not existing (Visnu in the 
shape of a man-lion). Tri^iras, in order to aggrandize the 
Asuras, practised severe penance ; but heavenly nynjphs sent 
by Indra succeeded in seducing him from his austerities. This 
aroused him to great w'rath, and he began to utter powerful 
spells, by virtue of which his size increased immensely. With 
one of his mouths he drank all the soma, with the second he 
devoured all the offerings, and with the third he drank up the 
energy of Indra and the gods. Reduced to wcakne.ss, the gods 
asked, on the nd\'ice of lirahma, the Rsi Dadhichi for his bones, 
froin which the thiinderholt was produced. With (his weapon, 
which was pervaded by Visnu’s energy, Indra slew Tri^iras. 
From the corpse rose a mighty Asura, named Vftra, who became 
Indra's enemy, but was at last killed by him with the thunder¬ 
bolt (cf Muir, Orujinal Saiiakrit Texts, v. 230 ff.). 


According to another version of the same story (Mahdbhdrata, 
V. 10), Indra killed Vftra in the twilight with the froth of the 
sea. For the Rrahmana had conferred upon V|d,ra the boon 
that he might not be killed by any weapon, either by what was 
dry or what was wet, either in the daytime or at night. Accord¬ 
ing to a third version (ib. iii. 100), Vptra is not connected with 
Tva^?tr; he is a mighty Asura who leads the Kaleyas against 
the gods. It is in this emergency that Dadhichi yields up his 
bones, from which Tva 9 ^,r forges the thunderbolt. According 
to a fonrth version (ib. xii. 281 f.), the cause of Vj-tra’s defeat 
was a dreadful fe\ er, Siva's energy, which entered the demon 
and weakened him. 

By the killing of Vptra, Indra was polluted with the heinous 
sin of Bruhmanicide (brahmahatyd), and he Hed in great terror 
to the end of the world. There he entered water, and concealed 
himself in the fibre of a lotvis. The gods then placed Nahu;^, 
Ayus’ son, on the throne of Indra. Hut N'ahu^ at last came to 
ruin through his inoniinate desire of .'>achi (see Aoastya). The 
gods discovered Indra's retreat, and l{|-haspati cleansed him by 
a horse-sacrifice froiu the brahviahatya, which was distributed 
amongst women, plants, etc. Indra was then reinstated as ruler 
of the hcAvens (Mahdbhdrata, v, 11 If.). 

Indra slew many demons beside.s V|*tra, such as Bala, Narnuchi, 
Jambha, I’.aka, etc. From the victory over these he derives 
some of his names—Balasudaua, rakasiasana, etc. An Instance 
of his hostility to the Daiti'asis supplied by the following myth : 
When many sons of Diti had been slain, she asked her husband 
Kaisyapa for a son who should kill Indra, and Ka^yapa granted 
her request on condition that she should strictly preserve purity 
for a thousand years. Once, however, she slept in an impure 
position, with her feet upwards. Indra availea himself of this 
opportunity, and, entering Diti’s womb, cut into seven pieces 
the child with which she was pregnant. Thus originated the 
seven Marutas, or regents of the winds (Itdrndyapa, i. 40 f.). 

A curious myth frequently alluded to in classical literature, 
hut found already in the Maitrdyain Sayfihitd (i. 10, I.S), relates 
that Indra out the wings of the mountains, which originally 
flew about like birds, but then were forced to settle down for 
e\cr. Only Mainiika, son of lliiniilaya and Mena, escaped this 
fate; he concealed himself in the ocean, and was protected by 
Sagara. 

Ill some legends Indra appears as the opponent of other gods. 
iTien the Rsi Chyavana was giving the Ai^vins a share of the 
soma-libation as a reward for having made him young again, 
Indra tried to prevent him. But Chyavana paralyzed his’arin 
and created a huge monster Alada' (intoxication). In great 
frigid Indra then yielded, and u\ada was distributed over 
women, wine, dice, and the chase. In the story of Mada a 
trait of the Vedic Indra survives, viz. his habit of getting 
drunk ; in classical mythology the god who is given to drunk¬ 
enness is Baladeva, brother of Krtspft. On Indra’s rivalry with 
Krsi.ia turns the story of his deluging the land of the Vrajas. 
But Kr^na kept off the rain and protected the land by holding 
up on his finger Mount (Jovardhana. On another occasion 
Kfijiya carried off the Parijata tree, which belonged to &chi, 
and defeated Indra, who with his forces had come to hinder 
him. Indra, who is also called Meghav.ahana, was defeated in 
battle by Ravapa's son Meghanada, who from this victory c.ame 
to be named Indrajit. 

Hure ^\e niu.st make a remark of more general 
application. When tlie ancient gods ceased to 
appeal to the masses of the people in that form 
in which they were represented in the Veda, the 
same god under a particular aspect became in 
some ca.ses popular, and was hence regarded as 
a separate gotf, demigod, or as a hero connected 
somehow with the original god. A j>opiilar godling, 
with functions similar to those of an ancient god, 
grew' up as a kind of duiilieate of the latter ; or, if 
he was not accepted as a god proper, he came, by 
the anthropomorpliic inlluenee of ei»ie poetry, to 
be regarded as a hero, whose resemblance to the 
ancient god w-as exjilained by the as.stimption that 
he wa.s an incarnation of that deity. Such a pro¬ 
cess, inferred from the result, i.s assumed in a 
number of eases, which will be adverted to below. 

Thus Arjuna i.s, according to the ^atapatha Brdhjna‘t}a(x\. 

1 . 2. II). a mystical name of Indra; and he was, according to 
Papini (iv. 3. 98), worshipped Just as Vasudeva was. But 
Arjuna is one of the principal heroes of the Mahdbhdrata, 
and is intimately connected with Indra; he stays five years 
in Indra’s heaven, and there learns the use of the magical 
weajions (Mahdbhdrata, iii. 41 ff.). He is, however, not re¬ 
garded a.s an incarnation of Indra, as his name Aiiidri would 
lead us to expect, hut of Nara, a somewhat ill-defined deity. 
Arjuna is the enemy of Karya, a son of the Sun, and kills him. 
Similarly, in the story of the RdmayaTia, Valin, Indra’s son, is 
the enemy of Sugriva, son of the Sun ; but here he is killed by 
the latter (iv. 10 IT.). In pojmlar belief there seems to have 
been a hostility between Indra and the sun-god: a trace of 
such a belief, though a very faint one, may perhaps be found 
in the Vedic reference to a conflict of Indra with Usas, the 
goddess of dawn (liigiK iv. xxx. 8-11). 

The sun-god (Aditya, Savitr, Stlrya, etc.).—In 
Vedic time.s there were several sun-gods; in later 
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times tliey are all merged in one, who is called 
indiscriminately by tlieir names—Surya, Savitp, 
Mitra, Aryaiiian, Pii^an, — besides bearing such 
names as Aditya, Vivasvat, Vikartana, etc. He 
continued to be a popular god even after the rise 
of the supreme gods : temples were dedicated to 
him, sects acknowledged liim as the highest deity, 
and hymns were composed in his honour, of which 
the Surya.^atalca by Mayura, liana’s son-in-law, is 
a, deservedly admired poem of classical Sanskrit 
literature. The enumeration of his 108 names in 
Malyihhdrata^ iii. 3, proves his popularity in the 
period of the great e[iic. 

The sun originate<l in the beginning from the 
Veda; he contains the Veda, is the ^ory of the 
Veda, and is called the Sii[)reme Soul. Mytho¬ 
logically he is the son of Aditi, Kasyapa’s wife. 
Aditi invoked the sun for a son who should van¬ 
quish the Asuras, and became pregnant through a 
ray of the .sun. She brought forth, in due cour.se, 
an egg which liecame the sun Martanda. 

ViAvakamian, who is regarded as a Prajapati, gave his 
daughter Sanjna to the Sun for wife. She bore him two sons, 
Manu Vaivaavata and Yama, and one daughter, Yami or 
Yainun&, the river of that name. Now, the Hpleruiour of the 
sun was so great that Sahjha oould not bear to look on him. 
She therefore substituted for herself Chhiya, her shadow, and, 
tluis deceiving her husband, she went to her father's; but, as 
Vidvakarinan was determined to send her i)ac.k to her hnsitand, 
she tied in the shape of a mare to llie Ultarakunis. Meanwhile 
Chhaya bore to the Sun two sons, Savartii and tiie planet .Saturn, 
and a daughter, the river-goddess Tapati, afterwards mother of 
Kuru. Clihayi preferred her own ciuldren to tiio.se of Sahjha, 
and thus tJie Sim detected the fraud committed by his wife. 
He w’entto Vi^vakarman and asked him to reduce his splendour, 
so that Sahiha might bear hi.s light. Vi^vnkannan therefore 
put him on his lathe and pared down the body of the sun l)y a 
sixteenth part. From the parings were formed Visrm’s disc, 
Siva’s trident, and other weapons of the gods. The Sun, learn¬ 
ing from Vi^vakarnian the retreat of his wife, went in the shape 
of a horse to the land of the I'ttarakurus. There lie met Sahjha, 
who, not allowing him to approach her from behind, turned 
her head towards him. From the breath of tlicir nostrils 
were produced the two AtSvlns, hence called y<uatvni(, and 
from the semen of the horse was l)orn Revanta, chief of the 
Ouhyakas. 

A well-known myth explains the eclipses of sun and moon. 
When, by the churning of the ocean, the arnfta, the drink of 
immortality, bad been produced and was being drunk by the 
gods, an Asura named Uahu, in the guise of a god, got hold of 
it. The sun and the moon perceiving it, informed Vi^nu, who 
at once cut off the head of Rahu before the amfta liad gone 
down his throat. Therefore the head only of Ilahu bcicanie 
immortal. Since that time Rahu hates and pursues the sun 
and moon, and when he gets hold of them swallows them. 

The sun-god plays an important part in epic 
history. His son Alanu Vaivasvnta became the 
progenitor of mankind, and his grand.son Iksvaku 
was the founder of the Suryavaiiisa or the solar 
race of kings, to which Kama belongs, and which 
forms the subject of Kfilidasa’s poem Raghuvauda. 
Kama, the leader of the Kauravas and the an¬ 
tagonist of Arjiina in the Mdhdbhurata, is his son. 
Kor Kunti before her marriage with Pandu in¬ 
voked the snn-god and bore him a son, Kama, 
who was born with a golden coat of mail and 
golden earrings. Afterwards, Indra in the gui.se 
of a Kraliman induced him to exchange this mir¬ 
aculous armour for the never-erring spear with 
which he killed Ghatotkacha. At last he was killed 
by Arjuna. Kama was probably a local variety 
of Surya (perhaps as the sun doomed to die), and 
from a god became an epic hero. In the Rama- 
yana the monkey-king Sugriva is a son of Surya ; 
he was first exiled by lii.s brother Valin, son of 
Indra, but afterwards he vanquished Valin, with 
the help of Kama, who from an ambush pierced 
him with an arrow. This story also seems to be 
based on a myth in which India and Surya were 

resented as rivaks. Surya rides in a car drawn 

y seven horses (Jiarit) : his charioteer is Aruna, 
the dawn, who tempers the excessive splendour of 
the god. 

An ancient variant of the sun-god is Garuda, 
the divine king of birds, on whom Vi§nu rides. 


The myth which relates the birth of Ganida is 
perhaps the most perspicuous of Indian nature- 
myths. It is thus related in the Mahdhhxtraia^ 

i. 1611.: 

Kadrii and Vinata (representing dark night and waning 
night), daugliters of Dakta, were both married to Ka^yapa. 
Kadru laid a thousand eggs, Vinata two. After .''lOO years the 
eirgs of Kadru liurst, and out came a thousand snakes (Nagasi 
Then Vinata grew iinp.atient, and opened one of her eggs ; it 
contained a bird whose upper part only was developed— 
Aruf^a, the dawn. He became the charioteer of Surya. After 
another .000 years the second egg of VinaLi burst, and yielded 
an enormous bird— Gariitja, the devourer of snakes (i.e. dark¬ 
ness). He at once took to his wings to seek for tiic food 
assigned him l>y the ordainer of all. By this time Vinata had 
become tlie slave of her sister Kadru. For the sisters had 
wagered us to wliethcr the divine horse Uchcliaih.sravas was 
wliite or black, and Kadru by fraud had won the bet, which 
stipulated that tiie loser should become slave to the winner. 
Thus (iarufja, too, became the servant of the snakes, and had to 
obey tiieir commands. They promised, however, to set him 
free, if lie brought them the anij-ta (which in this account is 
confounded with the soma). After many adventures OanKja 
came to the place wliere the ain\-fa was kept, vanquished the 
guardian-gods, extinguisiicd the tire which was burning round 
the (unrta, overcame all obstacles, and succeeded at last In 
carrying off tiie amfta - soma. In vain Indra hurled his 
tlmnderbolt at him; it iirought down only one feather of the 
bird. Indra then entered into friendship with him. Oarueja 
placed the ami ta on the ground strewn with kxiia grass, ami 
invited the snakes to partake of it. While they bathed, as is 
the custom to <io before meals, Indra carried off the amffa. 
Garuda was rewarded for his deed i)y Vi^yii, who chose him 
for his service as the bird on which he rides, and assigned him 
his standard to rest upon. 

I'liis myth, the latter part of which can he 
traced hack to the Kig Veda, leave.s no doubt that 
the sun i.^ meant by Garuda, and consequently 
ilarkness by the .snakes, his food. Appfirently 
Ganida was ne* er regarded as the equal or Surya, 
who therefore engrossed the whole sun-wor.ship ; 
still Garuda’s claim to worship yvas recognized by 
making him the servant and companion of Vi^nu, 
who from being a solar deity had been promoted 
to the rank of a Supreme God. Garuda is also 
ealleil iSuparna^ and it may be remarked that 
there is a class of Suparnas, or bird-genii, who 
frequently ligure on ancient sculptures. He i.s 
also identified witli Tark^ya^ originally a di.stinct 
mythical being, ligured cither as a bird or as a 
horse, and apparently representing the sun. 
Garuda seems, therefore, to ho a combination of 
ditl'erent divine forms of the sun represented as a 
winged being. 

Soma, the moon-god.—As a dejiartmental god, 
Soma represents the moon ; but since he i.s identi¬ 
fied with the Vedic god Soma, who esjicciaHy 
represents tlie sacred soma-juice, the functions of 
the latter are al.so ascribed to the moon - god. 
Hence he is the sovereign of the stars as well as 
of the plants and of the I3ralimans ; and in poetry 
his rays are said to consist of av\'jrta. 'Ihough he 
was a deity of great holiness, he seems scarcely to 
have received popular W'or.ship as a separate god ; 
at least no temples seem to have been dedicated 
to him. (7 he famous shrine at Somanatlw) was 
sficred to Siva, and so was .Somatirtha in Srina- 
gara ; .see Stein, Kalhana^s Chronicle of Ka.smir, 

ii. 450.) The moon is said to have been pro¬ 
duced either from the eye of Atri, son of BrahmA, 
or, together with other precious things, at the 
churning of the ocean. He married the 27 Nak- 
satra.s, daughters of Dak^a, i.e. the 27 mansions 
of the moon. But he preferred the beautiful 
Rohiiii (Aldeharan), and neglected his remaining 
wives. Daksa fruitlessly hlained him for his 
neglect of duty towards them, and at last he 
cursed him to the effect that he should die of con¬ 
sumption. So the moon began to wane, and at 
the same time all creatures grew weaker and 
weaker. Then Daksa miti‘"ated his curse to the 
elfect that the moon shoulu alternately wane and 
wax every montli. At full moon only a trace of 
his illness remains ; it is the dark spot on his di.se 
in the shape of a hare. His cure was brought 
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jtl»out by bathing; at Prabhrisa, where the Saras- 
vjiti falls into tlio western ocean. 

From Soma spraiii; the Soinavaiii.4a, or lunar race of kings. 
Soma carried olf Tar.i, the wife of liphaspati, though Brahm.a 
hade him restore her to her husband. U.sanas, the teacher of 
tho Asuras and the enemy of Bfhaspati, Logetlier with the 
Asnras sided with Soma in the conflict between them and the 
go(is. At I.ast Soma was compelled to give up TArfi. After 
some time she gave birth to a hoy whose parentage was doubt¬ 
ful ; and she declared, when coerced, that he was the son of 
Soma. The hoy was named Riuiha (tiie planet Mercury), who 
afterwards married 11a, daughter of Mann. Their son was 
Pururavas, with whom the lineage of lunar kings begins. 

The moon play.s an important part in the ancient 
belief about the life after death. The sonla of 
the deceased are supjjoscd to to the moon, and 
assemblirij' there cause her waxin;^. At full moon, 
the moon aend.s some spirits on to the world of 
Brahma {dnyt}/dnfi), and sends tho rest i\s rain down 
to tlie earth to he born again (pitri/dna). Their 
stations on both paths are N'arionsly .stated (see 
Dciissen, ,System dcr Veduntd^ 1883, pp. 392,409,475). 

Vayu (Vata Miinita) is the divine personihea- 
tioii of M’ind, the fourth element of the Indian.s, 
which, it should be noted, constitute.s a.s breath 
the principle of life ; Vayu has therefore power 
also over the animal world. He preside.s over 
the North-west. Since the invisible element of 
wind does not easily lend itself to antliropomor- 
pliism, scarcely any myths are told of Vayu ; nor 
did the god receive popular worship. Ho was too 
mucli of an abstraction to appeal to the religious 
feelings of the people. But there were pomilar 
wind-gods, variants of Vayu as it were, wlio in 
epic language were therefore styled .sons of Vayu 
or Manila. One of them is Hanumat, the valor¬ 
ous monkey of the Jtdnidpnna, who jumped the 
ocean and brought Bjlrna tidings from his bride 
yitfi; lie is now the tutelary god of all village 
settlements. The writer of the present article 
believes that he is connected witli the monsoon 
(Jacobi, Unmdyana^ p. 132). Another son of 
Vayu is Bluma of the Mahdbhdratay the .second 
of the live IMiidava brothers. There are traces in 
his character which seem to indicate a demonic 
origin. He is frequently brought into relation 
witli the Kaksasas; he not only fights them, 
but he marries the Kak.sasi Hidimba, by M'hom 
he has a son, the famous Ghatotkacha. lie is 
a ravenous eater {oTkodara), and is of great 
fiorcene.ss ; he tears ()]jen the breast of his enemy 
Dubsa.sana and drinks his blood. He may have 
been a godling, a personification of the destructive 
lower uf the storm, before he became an epic 
lero. 

There is a plurality of wind-gods—the Maruts, 
who formed seven tribes descended from tho seven 
parts into which the embryo of Diti was split by 
Indra (see above), or into which the semen of the 
sage Maiikaiiaka was divided {Mahdbh/lruta^ ix. 
38). In the Big Veda the Maruts are the com¬ 
panions of India, in later mythology of Vayu ; the 
word, however, may lose its special meaning and 
denote gods in general. 

Varuna in Brahmanical mythology is the ruler 
of the waters and the god of the ocean. He still 
carries tlie noo.se, and is called Prachetas, as in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda ; but his Vedic character¬ 
istics, except those relating to water, are forgotten 
or only occasionallv remembered. For instance, 
his association witn Mitra comes out only in a 
legend relating the origin of Vasistha (Maitra- 
varuna; see lidmdyana, vii. 66 f.). fle re.sides in 
the ocean. But there is also a world of Varuna, 
the Varunaloka, situated somewhere below the 
earth ; it is full of wonders, and in it reside 
Varuna, his son Pu^kara, and all his pro< 5 eny. 
This Varunaloka would seem to suit the Vedic 
Varuna better than the later ocean-god. To the 
latter belongs the miraculous umbrella {Mahd- 


hharata^ v. 98). Mention is made of a bow of 
Varuna, from which originated tho geindiva^ the 
bow he gave to Arjuna. Wine {surd) is called 
vdruniy i.e. ‘ belonging to Varuna’ ; and the god¬ 
dess of wine, Vilnini, who appeared at the churn¬ 
ing of the ocean, is regarded as Vanina’s daugliter 
or his wife.* 

There is, however, another god of the sea, 
Sagara, distinct from Varuna. It was Sagara, 
not Varuna, who aj)peared to Rama when he 
wanted to force his passage through the sea ; and 
in romantic tales of the Middle Ages the god of 
the .sea is called Sagara, not Varuna. 

Yama, in the Rig Veda a deified hero, has be¬ 
come in Brahmanical mythology the dreaded god 
of the nether world, tlie sovereign of the damned, 
and the regent of the South. He is the son of the 
sun-god Vivasvat, brother of Mann and Yamuna. 
His messengers fetch the souls of dying men and 
lead them to Yama’s hall, where Chitragupta the 
recorder reads the account of their deeds, and the 
god sits in judgment upon them. Yama is called 
also Mrtyu, Kala (‘ death ’), An taka, Krtanta 
(‘ maker of an end ’), Pretaraja (‘ king of gdiosts ’), 
Pitrpati (‘lord of the manes’). He carries a rod 
{dan(la) or a noose {jxlM), and rides on a biifialo. 
Yama is frequently introduced in epic stories. 
The best known instance is his meeting with 
Sfivitri, to whom he granted the restoration of her 
husband to life ; the episode of the Mahdbhdrata 
which relates this event is reckoned one of the 
gems of the great Ejiic. 

In a loss awful aspect Yama appears as Dhar~ 
mardid, * king of law.’ As such lie seems occa¬ 
sionally to have been confounded with the god 
Dharma, the personification of justice, the fatlier 
of Yudhi.sthira. 

The Alvins have lost, in Bralimanical myth¬ 
ology, whatever cosmical element they had in the 
hymns of the Ri" Veda, 'riiey continue to be re¬ 
garded as beautiiul youths and physicians. Their 
names are now given as Niisatya and Dasra— 
originally epithets applying to either of them. 
'Their origin from the breath of Sanjna and 
Sfirya has been mentioned above (under ‘sun- 
god ’). 

The best known story related of them is their cure of Ohya- 
vana,,the old husband of Sukanya, the beautiful daupht/cr of 
king Saryata. They wanted to seduce SukanyA, but she would 
not consent, and as a boon they consented to make her husband 
young again. The Alvins were rewarded for this by being 
admitted to a share of the soma. The details of this legend 
differ in the ^atapatha Brdhinajia and the Mahdbhdrata 
(see Muir, op. cit. v. 250 ff.). Another cure wrought by the 
Alvins is told in Mahdbhdrata, i. 3; they restored eyesight to 
Upatnanyu, who had fallen into a well and there invoked them 
in an interesting hymn. 

With epic history the Alvins are connected in 
the Mdldib/ulrata as the fathers of Sahadeva and 
Nakula, the twin sons of Madri; and in the 
Rdmdyana tliey are the fathers of the monkeys 
Dvivida and Mainda. 

Finally, we must mention Brhaspati, who, in 
the hymns of the Rig Veda, is invoked as a god, 
the impersonation of the power of devotion ; in 
Brahmanical mythology he is not a god in the 
proper sense of the word, but rather a divine sage. 
He is the teacher {guru) and household priest 
{purohita) of the gods ; he is identified with Vachaa- 

5 )ati (‘lord of speech’), and with the planet 
luppitor. According to Mahdhhdrata, iii. 217 ff., 
he IS the son of Angiras, and from him is de¬ 
scended the family of Agnis. His wife is Tarft 
(see above under ‘Soma’). Brhaspati’s rival is 
Kavya Ulianas or Sukra, teacher of the Asuras, 
who is identified with the planet Venus. 

* An incident which is thought to show some resemblance 
between Neptune and Varupa is related in Mahdbhdrata, iii. 
115. Varuna gave to the sage Bichika a thousand white horses, 
which G&dhi demanded of hina as the price for his daughter 
Satyavati. 
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Most of the gods treated of hitherto have this 
in coniriion, that, though fully recognized in my¬ 
thology, they lost more or less of their importance 
as popular gods. It was dillerent with two old gods, 
Vi^nu and Rudra^ and with the youngest of Vedic 
deities, Prajapati. They advanced to the position 
of Supreme Gods, and the first two became the 
highest objects of worship. Before we treat of 
the rise of these three gods, we must complete our 
description of the Indian pantheon. First we 
shall treat of the post-Vedic gods of similar rank 
to those inherited from the Vedic period, then 
of minor divine beings, and of saints. 

^ 2. Post-Vedic gods.— {A) Those of high rank .— 
To the post-Vedic period must be assigned Ku- 
mara, the war-god (called alsoSkanda, Karttikeya, 
Guha, Mahasena, etc.). He is first mentioned in 
the Chlulndogya Upani.yid^ vii. 26. 2, where he 
seems to be identified with the sage Sanatkumara. 
His origin, however, must be looked for in popular 
belief, which seems to have varied a good deal 
in details respecting the war-god, as wiii be seen 
in the sequel. Kuiiiara is reganled as tlie general 
(senaprUi) of the gods. His introduction as a 
new god was probably due to a change in the 
government oi Indian States. Originally the 
king was l)Oth ruler in peace and leader in war, 
but afterwards the office of general became ilis- 
tinct. When this institution had become generally 
recognized, it was tliouglit necessary, as we may 
assume, that tliere sliould be in heaven too a 
sendpati as well as a king. And since the seridpnti 
frequently succeeded in supplanting the king, and 
the latter was often justified in being jealous of 
the former, it is but natural that Imlra should 
at first try to suppress Kumara, as is told in the 
narrative of the latter’s birth. 

I’lie myth of the birth of Kumara is variously 
related {Ufahdb/idrata, iii, 225ff., ix. 44 f., xiii. 
84 If. ; Rtfmdyaria, i. 36 f.), his father being given 
both as Siva and as Agni, his mother as Unia, 
(iaiiga, and auite a number of minor deities. 
These rival claims to his parentage had to be 
settled, and this was effected by the assumption 
of a sort of joint parentage, and by making some of 
the female deities his nurses or adoptive mothers. 

The inosl generally adopted account of Kumira's birth \p as 
follows ; The gods were afraid that from the embrace of Siva 
and Piirvati a being would be produced whom the world would 
be unable to bear, and therefore they entreated Siva not to 
discharge his vital seed. However, part of it had already 
come forth, and this was taken by Agni and thrown into 
the Hai’iga. But the latter could not retain it, and threw it on 
the slope of the Himalaya into a thicket of reeds {iaramnia). 
There it was transformed into a fine boy, who was found 
by the six ICfttikas (the Pleiades). As each of them desired 
him to be her own son, he assumed six faces, and sucked their 
breasts simultaneously. Hence he is called Kilrttikeya and 
^aijmukiia. [In point of fact, the name Kftrttikeya seems 
to be derived from Karttika, the first month of autumn, 
when, on the cessation of the monsoon, the roads became 
practicable, and kings were wont to setouton war expeditions.) 
According to another version, the Krttik.as were formerly the 
wives of the seven R^is (for the Indians knew that there 
was a seventh star in the Pleiades, though they usually counted 
but six). Agni fell in love with the wives of the Rpis, and Sviha, 
his own wife, becoming aware of it, assumed the form of one 
of these ladies, approached Agni, and cohabited with him ; 
she then brought Agni’s semen to a golden lake, and threw 
it therein. This she repeated five times, for she was unable 
to assume the form of Arundhati, the faithful wife of Vasip^ha. 
The remaining six R^ts forsook their wives, who were trans¬ 
ferred to the skv as the Krttikas. 

The feats of Kumara which are most generally known are 
the killing of the Asura Taraka, and the splitting of Mount 
Kraunoha In the Himalaya. When Taraka had vanquished the 
gods and was oppressing them, they asked Brahma for a 
leader, and were told by him that only from the seed of Siva 
would be produced the future conqueror of the mighty Asura. 
Siva, however, was still an anchorite, practising severe aus¬ 
terities in the Himal;iva. Kama, the god of love, was now 
called upon to cause Siva to fall in love with Um.a (or Parvati), 
the beautiful daughter of Himalaya. He succeeded in his 
undertaking, but was reduced to ashes by the fire issuing from 
the eye on the forehead of Siva, who was in great wrath 
when he became aware that Kama had dared to disturb 
him in his ascetic exercise. Siva was, however, won by the 


^aces and merits of Parvati, and finally married her. These 
Incidents form the subject of Kalidasa’s famous poem, Ku- 
mdrasambhava. The rest of the story, telling how Kumara 
was born, has been given above. The new-born Kumara was 
installed general of the gods, engaged in battle with Taraka, and 
killed him. 

On another occasion, the Daitya Ba^a, son of Bali, attacked 
the gods from the mountain KrauAcha, but he took shelter 
in the mountain when Kumara assailed him. The latter 

ierced the mountain with his javelin, split it in twain, and 

illed the demon. Thus an opening was efTecled for the geese 
and other birds on their passage to the north. The same 
incident is variously stated by different authorities (see Wilson, 
Purdj^a, ii. 118 note). 

The wife of Kumara is Devasena, a daughter of Brahmi. 
Her desire to get a husband superior in strenirtb to the rest of 
the gods was, according to one account {Mahdbhdratci, iii. 
224), the original cause of the birth of the war-god. Kumara 
rides on the peacock, the son of Snparpa. 

The strange myth about the birth of Kumara 
appears to be best interjireted on tiie assumption 
that in diflerent parts of India there were several 
popular godlings of the war-god type, and that 
tliese have been combined into the one Kumara, 
the war-god common to all Indiana, But this 
proces-s of anuilganiation has left traces, which 
cannot be mistaken, elsewliere than in the strange 
myths related above. For there are three variants 
or alter-egos of Kumara, viz. Vihlkha, ^dkha, 
and Naigaitieya. The first of these is known to 
have received popular worship (Patafijali, ad 
Pdjunit V. 3. 99) ; he originated from a wound 
which Indra indicted upon Kumara, the new-born. 
Fr( in the same wound issued a great number of 
kuuuiras, and kiniulris^ goblins, who spirit away 
little children {Mahdbhdratat iii. 228, where two 
more brotliers, Sisu and the goat-faced Bha- 
dra.sakha, seem to be a8.signed to Kumara). The 
war-god has a great retinue of monstrous followers, 
male and female, of whom long lists are given 
in Mahdbhdrata, ix. 45 f. He was probably in the 
beginning conceived as the rejiresentative of a 
whole class of uncanny spirits somehow connected 
with fire, and was afterwards promoted to the 
position of a war-god, equal in rank with the 
ancient gods. His worship seems once to have 
been fainy general ; at present he is worshipped 
chielly in the south, where he is known under 
the name of Subralipianya. 

Another son of Siva, or rather of Parvati, is 
Gane^a. Originally he seems to have been con¬ 
ceived as the ‘ remover of obstacles,’ as his names 
Vindyaka and Vighne^a indicate. As such he 
is figured with an elephantine head ; he carries 
in one of his hands {parhipdni) an axe, or one 
of his tusks, which has been broken off; he rides 
on, or is attended by, the rat, the animal which 
finds its way to every place. As ‘remover of 
obstacles,’ he is invoked at the beginninj.j of all 
books, and thus in a secondary way he became 
the god of learning, especially of pandits and 
clerks. He is the latest of all Br&hmanical gods, 
for he is not mentioned in the Rdmuyana and 
some of the older Purdnas ; and he was absent 
from tlie original Mahdbhdrata. He is first men¬ 
tioned in Yajnavalkya, i. 270, 289, 293, as a demon 
taking possession of men, and thus hindering 
their success, but furthering them when propiti¬ 
ated. The name Ganeka or Ganddhipa designates 
him as the leader of the Gaiias, or followers 
in the retinue of Siva. Yet he is not, as a rule, 
represented as leading the Ganas, whose actual 
leader is Nandi. But there is a class of demons, 
Vinayakas (see Petersburg Dict.^ s.v.), who pro¬ 
bably were represented by tlie new god Gane^a. 
It deserves to be noted in this connexion, that, in 
the Kig Veda (li. xxiii. 1), Brhaspati is addressed 
as gandndih ganapati ; and Brhaspati, who is 
identified with Vachaspati, is something like a 
Vedic counterpart of GarieAa as a god of learning. 

Gaye^ is the son of ^iva and Parvati, or rather of the latter, 
lor he was produced from the unguents with which the goddeaa 
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had anointed heraolf. With the water of her bath they were 
conveyed lo the mouth of the Ganges, and were there 
imbibed by *MaIini, a gcxidcss with the head of an elephant. 
She gave birth to u hoy who had four arms and five heads of ar 
elephant. Gahga chose him for her son, but Siva declared 
him to lie the son of Purvati. He reduced his five heads to one, 
and enthroned him ori Anjanagiri as the ‘remover of obstacles. 
The.se details are given in the iSth canto of the Ilaracharita 
by Javadiatha, a native of Kashmir, in the 13th cent., who 
professes to have composed his work from older sources. In 
the Brahma Vaivarta /‘unina, the third book of which 
contains an account of Gayesia, it is narrated that Oayeii.'i’s 
head fell off when Piirvati in the pride of her heart invited 
the planet Saturn to look at her baby, and that Vispu after¬ 
wards substituted for it the head of an elephant. Gape.-iii is 
figured with one tusk only (ckadanta). The loss of the other is 
variously aciounted for. It was cut offj according to the 
^iinpeUaradha, i. fiO, by Ravarya ; according to the Brahma 
Vaivarta Purd^ia, iii. 40, by I’ara^urama ; and he lost it, 
according to the Ilaracharita, xviii, ‘23, through a bet with 
Kumara as to who should go most quickly round the earth. 
Besides the particulars of his figure mentioned already, he has an 
excee<iingly big belly. In his four hands he carries, according 
to Jayadralha, a tusk, a rosary, an axe, and a sweetmeat; 
in some pictures he carries a manuscript in one hand. 

Kubera or Vai^ravana, the ‘ lord of treasures’ 
‘king of the Yaksas/ and ‘ rej^ent of 
the north,’ is already mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda a.s chief of the ‘ good people’ {punyajana), or 
‘ other peojile ’ {itarajana), and as concerned with 
‘ concealiiient’ (through hidden trea.surcs).* 

In the ^atapatJia Brdhmana and in later Vedic 
texts lie is mentioned as king of the Haksa.s, 
and in the Tnittirhja Aranytika^ i. 316, as lord 
of wishes and as possessor of a wonderful car 
(apparently the later Puspaka). 

Jn later mythology he is the king of the Yaksas 
a.s well as of the Kinnaras and Guhyakas, wliile 
the Kriksasa.s are the snbiects of his half-brother, 
Havana. According to the lldmdyann (\\\. 311'.), 
he is the son of Vi.sravas, and grand.son of Pula- 
sty a, Prajapati'.s .son. 

Vi.4rava.'i had two wives, Devavarnini, daughter of Hharadvftja, 
and Kaikasi, daughter of Sumali. By the former he had one son, 
Kubera; by the latter Ravatya, Kumbhakar^ui, Vibhi^xiya, and 
Surpanakha. t Vi^^rava8 gave Kubera for his reskictute the town 
Larik.a, built by Visivakarman on .Mount Trikuta in the southern 
ocean. But Ravaya expelled him from Lankk, and made it his 
own capital. Kubera tiien, by the advice of V'itiravas, took up 
his residence on Mount Kailasa, and became the regent of the 
north. But his connexion with the south, to which the above 
legend refers, was perhaps suggested by the name of the 
southernmost river of India, the Kiveri; for Kaveraka or 
Kdberaka occurs already in the Atharva Veda as a patronymic 
derived from Kubera. In support of this conjecture it may be 
mentioned that the name of the town Triohinopoly is popularly 
explained as TriMrahpalli, according to Bassen (In<L Alter- 
tumakiinde, IS73, i. 160) = ‘ town of Kubera,’ for TrUiras is also 
a name of Kubera. 

Kubera’s town is Alaka, his park Chaitraratha; 
he has nine treasures {nidhi). He ride.s t>n a man 
{naramhana ); this carious item .seems to imlicate 
some near rt;lation to men, and the same is suggested 
by his epithet or name Nfdharnian, which probably 
refers to hi.s quality as bestower of riche.s (.iHdd). 
Uis son is Nalakuoara, whose wife Uanihha was 
ravished by Havana {Ramd.yana, vii. 26). Kubera, 
as w^e have .seen, was believed horn very early time.s 
to preside over the guardians of treasure.s, who, it 
would seem, were originally called rnhifis^ and 
later—to distinguish them from thedevili.sh rakms, 
the disturbers of sacrifices—had been named yaksas. 
As chief of tlie Yaksas, he was supplanted, as far 
as popular worship is concerned, by Manibhadra, 
who is already mentioned in the Rdmdyana (vii. 15), 
but who occurs chielly in popular tales. 

A god who is very frequently referred to in classi¬ 
cal San.skrit literature is the god of love, Kama 
(Manrnatha, Madana, Kan<larpa, Smara, Anahga, 
etc.). Originally Kama is ' desire,’—not of sexual 
enjoyment only, but of good things in general,— 
and as a per.sonilication of desire he is invoked in 
Atharva Veda ix. 2; but in another hymn of the 
same Veda (iii. 25) he is already conceived as the 

j In classical Sanskrit is synonymous with yak§a 

and rdk^a&a (Hemachantlra’s Af)/itffArtnaA:orfa, 187 and 194). 

t The genealogy is stated somewhat differently in Makd- i 
bhdrata, fii. 274 f. i 


f od of sexual love, in which function only he is 
nown to later mythology. His parentage is 
variously stated, but usually he is regarded as the 
son of Dharma and Lak^mi. His wife is Rati, the 
impersonation of sexual enjoyment; his friend and 
companion, Madhu, the first month of spring. Two 
sons of Kama are occasionally mentioned, Har^a 
and Yasas. 

The idea.s entertained about Kama may be 
gathered from his emblems and attributes. He 
carries a bow formed of dowers {puspachdpa ); the 
string of this bow consists of bees, and the arrows 
of dowers {kusmna&ara). There are five such 
arrows{pafLchabd7\a), allegorically repre.senting the 
infatuating powers of love (^osana, ynohana^ etc.). 
He has on hi.s banner the dolphin or a fish, denot¬ 
ing procreative power {makara or inatsya-katu ); 
or he carrie.s a dower in hi.s liaml {pufpakeiana). 
He is often spoken of as dtDnihhil or chitinjanman^ 
‘born of the mind,’ and was therefore called 
anahga, ‘ bodiless.* This latter quality Is accounted 
for liy a well-known myth mentioned abo^’e in 
connexion with the birth of the war-god. 

^iva reduced Kanita to ashes ; he will get a new body, accord¬ 
ing to Kumdraminhhava, 4, 4‘2, at the wedding of Siva and 
Parvati. But, according to the llarivaih^a (926.3 ff.), Kama was 
re-borti as Prad^aunna, Krsqa's son. The baby had been stolen 
by Samb.ara, whose wife Mayavati brought him up. The latter, 
however, was Rati, who had assumed the form of Mayavati in 
order to deceive the Asura, and thus to cause his destnictlon 
by Pradyumna (ih. 0475 IT.). Ajiparently Pradyumna is but a 
variant of K;lma, or, lo be more accrurate, a god of love popular 
ill those tracts of India w here the worship of Kf-sya prevailed. 
Kama has also been identified w ith Mara, the temjiter and devil 
of Buddhist legend: hence, in later Sanskrit, Mara becomes a 
synonym of Kama. 

Some of the goddesses of Hrahmanical mythology 
have already been mentioned in connexion with 
the gods whose consorts they are : SvAha, wife of 
Agni, i^achi, wife of Imira, Sanjha, wife of Surya. 
The most important goddess, Parvati, will be 
con.sidered when w’e come to treat of Hudra. 
Laksmi or Sri is the consort of Vi.^nu ; but she 
seems originally to have been an independent 
deity impersonating beauty and wealth. She rose 
from the ocean when tlie gods and demons clmrned 
it for the production of amj'ta, and then she was 
made over to Visnu. But we meet also witli 
dill'erent .statements: she is the daughter of Blirgu 
and Khyati, or ha.s been produced from the lotus 
which grew out of Verm’s foreliead ; she is the 
wife of Prajapati, or of Dattatreya, or of the 
sun-god, or of Dharma to whom .she bore a son 
Kama. As the godde.ss of beauty, she is intimately 
connected with the lotus, the most beautiful llower 
of India ; slie is called after it Padrna or Karuala ; 
she is enthroned on a lotus, and holds one in iier 
hand. As Forturia, she is the tickle goddc.ss, wlio 
stays nowhere lonj^; according to Mahdb/uirala, 
xii. 225, 228, she lived once witli the Ddnavjis, 
then with tjie gods, and with Indra. From an 
abstraction Sri seems to have become a deity, just 
as occasionally abstract nouns are used as names 
of gods or gotldesscs representing the aKstract idea 
in question, e.g. Hri, Dlirti, Kirti, etc. 

The origin of Sarasvatlwasdiirerent. From being 
river-goddess in the Kig Veda she became the 
goddess of wisdom and eloquence, and as such she 
is most frequently invoked by the poets of clas.sical 
Sanskrit literature. She has been identihed with 
Vacl I, ‘speech,’and as such she is the wifeof Brahma; 
she is further identihed with Bharatl, a sepa¬ 
rate goddes.s invoked in Vedic hymns. She is also 
called Sarada, whom the inhabitants of Kashmir 
regard as the guardian of their country, hence 
called Saradftmandala (Stein, Kalhana's Chronicle 
of Kahnir, ii. p. 286). Poets speak of the hostility 
of lAik^rai to Sarasvatl; for wealth and learning 
seldom go together. 

The principal river-goddess of India is the 
Gangs, who has lent her sanctity, as it were, to 
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many smaller rivers which are labled to be 
miraculously connected or identical with her. The 
Gahgfi Hows in heaven as Viyadgahga or Mandakini 
(the milky way), on earth as the most sacred river, 
and in the lower world as the Patalagahga; she is 
therefore called Tripathaga, ‘going in the three 
worlds.’ 

Kln^ Bhagiratha, the great-grandson of Sagara, Induced the 
celestial Oaugi to come down from heaven to earth and from 
the e«j-th to the lower regions, in order to purify the ashes of 
the 60,000 sons of Sagara burnt by Kapila ; hence she is called 
Bhdfjirathi. Siva caught the river up in his matted hair in 
order to check the impetus of her fall. The river then entered 
Jahnu’s sacrificial enclosure and was drunk up by him ; but at 
last he discharged her from his ear, wherefore she is regarded 
as his daughter and called Jdhnavi. These legends arc told at 
length in the Rdindi/afjLfi, i. ff8-44 ; another account of her 
descent is given in the Mdrkamjei/a Purana, ch. 65. Ganga is 
also said to come forth from the too of Visyu. In the Mahd- 
bhdrata (i. 08 If.) she is tiie first wife of Kitig ^antanu and the 
mother of Bhisma. It has been said above that KuniAra is 
considered to be her son. Mythologically she is the eldest 
daughter of Himalaya and Mena. 

In conclusion, it may be added that there are 
several other sacred rivers or river-goddesses; e.g. 
Yamuna (Kalindi) is the daughter of i^^urya, and 
so is the Tapati (a younger si.ster of the goddess 
Savitri) j Narmada (Keva) is a d?iughter of the 
moon. 

The enemie.9 of the gods are the Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas. In tlie Rig Veda, Asura is an 
epitliet of Vanina and other g<»d.s, wliich has been 
rendered ‘mysterious being.’ I3iit in later time.s 
asura denotes the enemies of the gods {sura), and 
the word i.s derived from sura with a privative, 
while in point of fact the word sura is art ilicial, and 
has been ah.stracted from asura. The Asuras are 
the elder brotliers of the gods, both being sons of 
Prajapati. 'I'liey continually waged war with the 
gods, and frequently got the better of them ; some 
of them even acquired the sovereignty over the 
whole world, till at last tlicy were slain by India, 
Visiiu (heiHH! called Daitgari), or some other god. 
'riiey dwell in the nether world, in magnilieent 
palaces. As enemies of the gods, tliey are regarded 
as wiekeil demons ; but, as mere rivals of the gods, 
they arc not necessarily had. So they have for 
^heir teaclier and sjiiritual guide a great saint, 
Siikra, the son of Hhrgu, who has been mentioned 
above in coniie.vion with his antagonist Hrliaspati, 
the teacher of the gods. The Asuras occasionally 
ajjpear in a better light in epic .storie.s, and still more 
frequently in popular tales. In popular belief they 
seem to have come to he looked upon aim ply as super¬ 
human beings, very much like the Vidyadharas; 
e.g. there is a small romantic epic in the Kathd- 
saritsdgara (eightli hook), in wliieh they side with 
the hero of the story. In classical mythology there 
is no dirt'erence between Asuras, Daitya.s, an«l 
Danavas, and these words are usually synonyms; 
hut originally the Daityas and Danavas are sub¬ 
divisions of the Asuras, the former being the sons 
of Diti, the latter of Danil. 

( B) We must now speak of the different groxips of 
divine beings who rank below the gods. Some of 
them are, on the whole, not unfriendly to men, 
others are decidedly wicked, demons or devils. We 
shall treat first of the former. 'I'lie most popular 
clossseemsto have been the Nagas(Sarpas, Uragas), 
dragons or snake-gods; and sriake-w’orsliip prevailed 
in Irulia from the beginning of the classical period 
downwards. Nagas are Hgured on nnrnherless 
sculptures all over India, and in popular tales they 
and their beautiful daughters play an important 
part. They are, however, almost absent from 
Vedic literature. In epic and classical literature 
they are said to dwell in Prit}\la, the nether world, 
which is imagined to he full of marvels; there is 
situated their city Hhogavati. At the beginning 
of the Mahdbharata we liave what may he called 
a snake-epoa, which relates the destruction of the 


snakes through the sacrifice of Janamejaya; 
there are introduced Airiivata, Vfisuki, Taksaka, 
and others well known in Sanskrit literature. 
Se^a (Ananta) has been promoted to a higher rank ; 
he is represented as supporting the earth on his 
expanded hoods, and he has become a servant of 
Vi^nu, who rests on him while sleeping on the 
ocean. Baladeva, the bryther of Kr^na, is believed 
to he an incarnation of Sc^a. The snakes are the 
sons of Kadril, or of Surasa, one of the divine 
mothers. It has been related above (under ‘sun- 
god ’) that Garuda is their enemy and devours 
them, whence it has been concluded that the 
Nagas repre.sent darkness which is dispelled by 
the sun. Rut there is another aspect of the Nagas 
which was more important for the imagination 
of the people ; they were probably regarde^l as 
guarding or possessing treasures, and assuming 
the .shape of snake.s. The Nagas were held in awe 
and reverence, hut they were not regarded as 
demons. 

Ohler than the Nagas are the Gandharvas. 
They are already known in the Rig Veda, wliere, 
however, usually hut one Gandliarva is mentioned. 
They are a cla.ss of .su})erhiiijian beings fond of 
women, and possessing a mysterious power over 
them. In the Mahdbhdrnta they frequently ap¬ 
pear very much like the Yaksas, and their king 
AnLar.Mparna or Chitraratha is a friend of Kiihera 
(wlio-Mj park i.s called Chaiiraratha). Rut usually 
they are represented as divine musicians and as 
living in ladra's heaven ; from them the Sanskrit 
name for ‘ music,’ gdndharva, is derived. It may 
he mentioned that the fata morgana is called 
‘ town of the Gandharvas {gandharvanagara). 

The mistresses of the Gandharvas are the Ap- 
sarases, Inuivenly nymphs of wonderful beauty. 
They too belong to the court of Indra, and they 
are employed by liim to seduce saints when they 
become a (langer to his .sovereignty through their 
severe penance. The ellect of their successful 
interference is usually the birth of some great 
man or woman ; e.g. M^enakil seduced Visvamitra 
and became mother of Sakuntala. In other stories 
some Apsaras incurs the displeasure of some gofl, 
and by his curse is horn on, or banished to, the 
earth, where she marries some great man. Thus 
Urvasi became the wife of king Puraravas; their 
adventiire.s form the story of Kalidfi.sa’s play Vik- 
ramorua.si. The most famous A psarasea are Tilot- 
tama, Kamhha, Urvasi, (ihrtachi, Menakil, and 
others, but tiiero arc millions of them, and they are 
held out as a reward to warriors who fall in battle. 

The Yaksas, as a class of superhuman beings, 
are of post-Vedic origin, though the word gak.'td 
as a neuter oecura in the Rig Veda (on its 
meaning .see Vedisehc Studien, lii. 126 If.). As 
yaksan mean.a ‘ magical power,’ yaksd probably 
means etymologically ‘ being posse.s.sed of magical 
power’ ; and this was without doubt the meaning 
of the feminine yak.sinl. The original conception 
of the Yak:jas would therefore he mucli the same 
as that of the later Vidyadhara.s—a word which 
etymologically and actually means ‘ po.s.ses8ing 
sjiells or witchcraft.’ The Yaksas are brought 
into close connexion with the Ruksasas, as stated 
above under ‘ Kuhera,’ though tlie Yaksas are 
generally not unfriendly to men, and the Kaksasaa 
are. (Still there are instances of wickisl Yak.sa3 
and of kind Rjlk.sasas.) Roth Yaksas and Raksasas 
are also called punyaiana —a name of the suhieeta 
of Kuhera in the Atharva Veda, It has been 
a.'^sumed above that there were originally two sorts 
of Kaksa.s ; the one, guardians of treasures, were 
identified with the Yaksas, and the other are the 
well-known disturbers of sacrifice usually called 
R.aksa.sas ; thus the apparent confusion between 
Yaksas and Raksasas would become intelligihla 
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Very much like the Yaksaa are the Guhyakas, 
They too are followers of Kubera; they guarci 
treasures and live in mountain caves. Mytliical 
bein^^^s of similar character are the Kinnaras, 
divine songsters, who have a human body and tin 
head of a horse, while the Kimpurusas have the 
body of a liorse and a human head. Both Kin 
naras and Kimpurusas are followers of Kubera, 
and they are frequently identified with one another 
J’ho Kirinaras are occasionally confounded witl; 
tJie Gandharvas. 

Other classes of mythical beings who are fre¬ 
quently mentioned, but not described in detail, 
are the Charanas, divine panegyrists ; the Sid- 
dhas, beneficent ghosts ; and the Sadhyas. 

The Vidyadharas deserve a fuller notice. In 
the older popular tales, especially in Pali litera¬ 
ture, the Vak.sas are the principal superhuman 
beings; in the younger popular literature (repre¬ 
sented by the BrhatkathCt) they are supiilanted by 
the Vidyadharas, the most human-like of all in¬ 
ferior divine beings. They live under kings and 
emperors {rhakravartins) of their own, in towns on 
the northern mountains, just like men, with whom 
tliey have much intercourse and even intermarry. 
Men can also be received into their community 
and acquire .sovereignty over them. 'Phey possess 
superhuman powers, especially the faculty of 
moving through the air, and of assuming by their 
vidifd^ or witchcraft, any shape at will (whence 
th(*y arc also called Khcchnra^ and Kdmanlpin). 
d’he Vidyadharas seem to have been at the height 
of popularity during tins early centuries of our 
era; there is a j’rakrit poem oy Vimalasuri, the 
Padmacharita, which belongs to that time; in 
it the Ilaksasas, the Yaksas, the Monkey.s, etc., 
of the Ramdynna are declared to be difl’erent 
tribes of Vidyadharas. 

Among the malicious superhuman beings the 
Raksasas are the most prominent. In the Big 
Veda they are mentioned in the neuter form 
raksruf as fiends who disturb the sacrifice and 
injure the pious. They are possessed of enormous 
power, es[)ecially at night, when they prowl about 
{rdtriiichara) and devour their victims {kravyaddy 
kaunapa) ; they are of hideous appearance, but 
are able to assume diflereiit shapes. The Big 
Veda seems to distinguish raksas (‘evil spirits’) 
and ydtudh(i7ias (‘ghosts’), but in later language 
Yatudhana is synonymous with Edksasa. Origin¬ 
ally ecpial in rank to the Yak.sas, the Baksasas 
have become more conspicuous than in ancient 
mythology, apparently through the influence of 
epic poetry. For in the lidindyana Bavana, the 
king of the B.‘lk.sasas, his brothers, etc., are the 
powerful enemies of Rama ; thus the Baksasas 
were invested with a new personality wdiich they 
retained in the imagination of the Hindus. In 
the MahOd)hdrata, Bhima’s son Ghatotkacha i.s a 
Baksasa who tights on the side of tlie Ikindavaa. 
He and Vibhisana, the virtuous brother of Bavana, 
and his successor on the throne of Jiahka, are 
instances which prove that the BUk^asas, like 
the Asuras, were not always looked upon with 
unmitigated horror. 

Pi^achas are not unlike, and occasionally are 
confounded with, theBfik.sasas; they are hideous and 
bloodthirsty monsters who haunt wild and desert 
places. In the Big Veda there is once (i. cxxxiii. 6 ) 
mention of a Pi.sachi, a spirit suppo.scd to be con¬ 
nected with the will o’ the wisp ; the Piscicha.s as 
wicked spirits frequently occur from the Atharva 
Veda downwards. It may be remarked that a Pra¬ 
krit dialect, in which the original BrJudkatlul was 
written, has been named after them Paisachi.* 
Bhuta is the most general term for sprites; 

• Pischel, ‘Orammatik dor Prakrit Spraohen,’ GIAP i. 8, p. 

17 t .; LacOte, Ji'naai tur Gujpi^hya et la Brhatkatha, pp. 40-69. 


thus Bhiltahhdsay the ‘ language of the Bhfltas,’ is 
sjmonymous with PaUdcM. But frequently they 
are mentioned as a sejiarate class, in juxtaposition 
with other classes of wicked spirits. Pretas are 
the ghosts of the deceased, who are not received 
among the manes. They play a more imi)ortant 
j)art in Buddhist literature than in the Brfth- 
nianical Saruskrit literature. In later times, es¬ 
pecially in popular works, they seem to have been 
.supplanted by the Vetalas, wicked goblins who 
haunt cemeteries and animate dead bodies ; they 
belong to the last phase of the develonment of 
demonologv, inaugurated by the Bfhaticathdy in 
which the idyadharas are the leading figures. 

(G) We shall now speak of heroic men. Most 
important figures in Brahmanical mythology are 
the famous R§i3 of old, the traditional authors 
of the Vedic hymns, and ancestral founders of 
the Brahmanical gotras or gentes. These holy 
men, saints or .sages, were looked upon as pos.sess- 
ing superhuman powers which made them almost 
equal, and in some cases even superior, to the 
gods. We may distingui.sli three cla.s.ses of Bsis : 
devar§iSy i.e. Bsis of the gods or living among 
them, e.g. Narad a ; brahoiarsis, i.e. priestly l^^is, 
e.g. Vasistha, and indeed the greatest numljer of 
them ; and rdjarsis, i.e. R^is of royal origin, e.g. 
Visvamitra. Besides, the Bsis belong to difl'erent 
periods ; some lived iu the i)eginning of the world 
aiid took an active T>art in creation, as Dak^a, 
Kasyapa, Marichi ; olliers belong to a more recent 
period, as Manu, V 3 'risa, Valmiki, etc. An ancient 
group are the seven B.^is (identified with the seven 
bright stars of Ur.sa major) ; but the names are 
dilierently given. The oldest li.st is ; Gautama, 
Bharadvaja, Visvrunitra, Jamadagni, Vasistha, 
Kasyapa, and Atri. A common one is : Bhfgu, 
Angiras, Vi.svamitra, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Atri, 
and Agastya. From the Mnkdhhdrata we get a 
different list: Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Bulalia, 
Kratu, Pulastya, and Vasisjtha. The stories and 
legends of which the B^^is are the heroes, or in which 
they play an important part, are very numerous, 
especially in the Epics and the PurdnaSy far 
outnumbering the myths told of the gods. 

The ideas entertained about the Ihjis have 
changed considerably in the cour.se of time in cor- 
resj)ondence with the change of the religious ideal. 
Originally they owed their exalted position to the 
fact tliat they were believed to have revealed the 
sacred lore, the whole of Vedic religion, which, it 
will bo remembered, is concerned chiefly with 
sacrifice. But in the epic period the sacrifice was 
no longer the religious ideal; it had been supplanted 
hy tanas or yogdy ‘asceticism,’ in the opinion of the 
peoj)le at large. Therefore the Bijis hegan to be 
regarded less as experts in the sacrificial art than 
as great ascetics, who by means of severe austeri¬ 
ties and deep meditation had acquired super¬ 
human power and such sanctity that their utter¬ 
ances were infallible and their curses must take 
effect. In popular opinion they are yogins rather 
than priests; tliey are saints and sorcerers at the 
same time; but, of course, elevated to the highest 
rank. 

, 3 . The three Supreme Gods—Brahmft, y4nu, and 
Siva—occupy a peculiar position in the Hindu pan¬ 
theon, highly exalted above the rest of gods and 
divine beings. A detailed description of them 
vould be out of place in the present article. In a 
ketch of Brahmanical mythology only the causes 
and processes by which they were promoted to the 
highest rank can be dealt with. 

Brahma, the creator of the world, is the Prajft- 
pati, Pitainaha, Hiranyagarbha of the Vedas and 
Brdhmanas. He had his origin and basis in specu¬ 
lation rather than in popular cult, and therefore he 
did not appeal, in spite of his sublime character, to 
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the relii;ions feeliims of the masses. Hence the 
worship of IJrahnia jiaa become all but extinct, and 
the worsliippeiH of Siva or Vii;irui, in whatever form 
they adore their favourite deity, form the over- 
wlielming majority of the Hindus. Notwitlistand- 
ing these sectarian tendencies, the three Supremo 
Gods are regarded, in princi])le, as of equal dignity 
and forming as such a kind of triad, which in the 
doctrine of the Trimurii lias been acknowledged 
since about the 6 th cent. A.D. There were con¬ 
tradictory elements already in the conception of 
the Prajupati of the BrCiJuminas. For sometimes 
he is identilied with the universe, and described as 
the source out of which creation evolved ; some¬ 
times he is regarded as a secondary deity subordi¬ 
nate to Brahman (Muir, op. cit. v. 391 ff.). The same 
holds good with the Brahma of later mythology: 
Brahma proceeded from Brahman, the First Cause; 
and, on the other hand, he is, in a vague way, 
identified with it, whence he is called svayanibhu 
(‘self-born’) or aja (‘unborn’). The generally 
received opinion, as given in Manu i. 5 ff., comes to 
this: Svayarnbhu ro.se from primeval darkness, 
created the waters, and de[)o.sited in them a seed ; 
this became a golden egg, in which he himself was 
born as Brahma or 11 iranyagarhha. But, according 
to another opinion, contained alreatly in the famous 
Purusftsilkta of the Kig Veda (x. 90), the Puni.sa w’as 
in thelK!ginning,and from him the world originated. 
The deity rising from this Purusa is called Ndrd- 
yana {i.e. ‘descended from Nara,’ the primeval 
male)—a name whicli is ahso coiqded with Puru.sa 
in the ^Sdtajxitha Bnlhinaxa. Thus NArayana is 
identified wdth Brahniu (in the above (pioted pa.s 8 - 
ajje of Manu). But usually Mavayana is identified 
with Vi.snu, and thereby llralimas claim to para¬ 
mount superiority was contc^ste^l. Tliere vas still 
another cause which detracted from Brahma’s 
significance as creator. For part of the creation, 
notably of men, gods, and divine beings, was 
transferred to secondary Piajaiiatis: Daksa, 
Marichi, Atri, and other R:?is whose progeny is 
detailed in cosmogonic myths and legends of the 
Epics and the Piirtinas. 'rims many cau.ses were 
at work to reduce the imi)ortance and dignity of 
Brahma and to deprive him of active devotion. 
The reason which the Hindu.s allege in explanation 
of this fact is Brahma’s incest with his daughter 
Vfich (‘.speech’), by which the creation was brought 
about. fStill the idea of creation and of fate is 
personified in Brahma, and in this character he is 
universally acknowdedged by all classical w'riters 
dow n to modern times. 

While Brahma-Prajapati retires step by step 
from the superiority over all gods accorded to him 
in the Brahmanas, the reverse development obtains 
in the ca.se of Visnu. In the Kig Veda he is not 
one of the prominent gods; there he is chiefly 
extolled for the three steps with which he encom- 
pa.ssed the universe. But it should be remarked 
that in the Kig Veda he is intimately a.ssociated 
with Indra a.s his friend and companion, while in 
classical mytliology he is styled Indra’s younger 
brother {IndrCtnuja). As this kind of relationship 
is little in keeping with Visnu’s paramount rank, 
it must be regarded as a relic of the preceding 
period, when Indra was still j^reatly superior to 
Vi^nu ; and, at the same time, it seems to indicate 
a dim consciousness of the fact that a part of 
Indra’s character or functions had been transferred 
to Vij?nu. For Vi^nu becomes in classical myth¬ 
ology what Indra had been before, namely, the 
slayer of demons, the Daityari. On the whole, 
however, Vi^nu’s position in the Bvahiiuinds is the 
same as before ; lie is regarded as the equal of the 
other gods, not yet their pperior. But the 
Brdhirvanas record only the views of the priests; 
popular opinion may have differed from theirs. 


although ignored by them as not worthy of notice 
(cf. Muir, op. cit. iv. 156ff.). It should, however, be 
observed that in the Brdhmanas Vi§nu is repeatedly 
identified wdth the sacrifice—an honour w'hich he 
shares with Prajapati. He seems gradually to 
have usurped some positions formerly occupied by 
Prajapati, and thus to have arrogated to himself 
the superiority which Vedic speculation had 
assigneu to his rival. Thus Narayana is, accord¬ 
ing to Manu, identical wdth Brahma, but afterwards 
Vi.snu is Narayana. In the Satajxitha Brdhmana 
it is said that, ‘ having as.sumed the form of a 
tortoise, Prajapati created offspring’; and, accord¬ 
ing to the Taitiirlya Brdhniana, Prajapati in the 
form of a boar raised the earth from the bottom of 
the ocean (Muir, op. cit. pp. 27, 39, 62 f.). But 
common opinion ascribes these feats to Vii^nu in 
his tortoise and boar avatdras. 

Here we meet for the firet time with the theory of incarnationi, 
W'hich in the couree of time passed into a generally adopted 
doctrine, and enabled Vai^vavisiu to absorb popular cults by de¬ 
claring the objects of their worship to be avatdrat of Vl^^pu. 
Probably the tortoise and the boar were orvKinally popular therlo- 
morphic cleilieB worshipped by the masses (including Br&hmanic 
famdies), and were afterwards elevated by the same Br&hmans 
to a higher rank by assuming them to be forms of some recog¬ 
nized god. Traces of this process seem to be recognizable in the 
case of the boar and tortoise avataras of Prai&pati. For in the 
Tailtiriya Brdhvtax^a, as we have seen, Prajapati assumed 
the form of a boar and raised the earth ; but, in a passage of 
the Batapatha Drdhinana, It was the boar Emuga who raised the 
earth, and was then favoured by Prajiipatl for his deed. Here 
weha^e two dilTerent attempts to connect a god worshipped 
under the shape of a boar with Prajapati. Something similar 
occurs in the case of his tortoise avatdra ; for it is first said that 
Prajapati took the form of a tortoise, and then this tortoise 
kachcfihapa is idciititicd with Ka^yapa, one of the secondary 
creators. We observe in both cases a certain indecision : the 
theriouiorphic god was at first hesitatingly identified by membere 
»f the priestly class with one of their great gods. Afterwards, 
when the theory of avatdras was firmly established, It furnishea 
ready means of legitimizing popular godliiigs and heroes. 
..jus the fish avatdra of Vi^yu ana that of the man-lion may 
•e accounted for by the assumption that idols of such shapes had 
been the objects of popular worship. 

The fifth avatdra of Vi.snu as a dwarf ( Vdmana) 

8 of peculiar interest. For in this incarnation 
Vi-snu conquered the world by three steps, for 
which feat he is chiefly extolled in the hymns of 
Mie Kig Veda, although neitlier there nor in the 
Hrdhmanas is he said to have done this in the 
shape of a dwarf. That notion may have developed 
rom the myth itself, for, compared with such 
giant steps, the body of the god may well have 
ajipeared dwarji^h ; or there may have been some 
pojnilar god figured as a dw'arf, with whom it was 
thought convenient to identify Visnu. At any 
rate, the fact that the princinal feat of Visnu was 
not ascribed to the god himself in his own person, 
but to an incarnation of him, proves that at the 
time when this opinion became current Visnu had 
been promoted to a much higher rank than be- 
longea to the Vedic Visnu who, strange to say, 
was then regarded as an incarnation (viz. the 
dwarf) of the Supreme Vi?nu who was radically 
not different from him. 

The next aw<am.s—Rama Jamadagnya, Rama 
Dasarathi, Krsiia, and Buddha—are of a different 
kind, and belong to tlie time when Vaiijiiavism had 
become a dominant form of Indian religion, and 
when the univensally received doctrine of incarna¬ 
tion made it possible to imprint on independent 
cults a Vai^navite stamp. Kama Jamadagnya is 
the hero of legendary story, the other Kama of 
epic history. But it is a well-known fact that in 
the original part of the Ednidyana, i.e. in Books 
ii.-vi., Kama is not yet conceived as connected in 
any way Avith Visnu ; but after he had become, 
through epic poetry, the favourite of the people, he 
was made the object of devotion ana worship 
by being declared to bo the incarnated Vi^nu. 
In Krijna, a Rajput hero has coalesced with a 
shepherd - god (Govinda) into a new deity ; he 
appears first in the Chhdndogya Upani^ad (iii. 17,6) 
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as a human teacher who knew the Brahman ; in th( 
Mahdbhdrata he is already aeknowledj^ed as Vi^jni 
in a Iniinan form, though frequeiitlv he is stil 
described as a Imman hero. The worsliip of Krsna 
Vasudeva must have been highly popular about th 
beginning of our era, for it gave rise to the curioui 
Jama doctrine of the 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas 
fcnd 9 Frativilsudevjis, who play such an importani 
part in the hagiology of the Jainas, even as earl)/ 
as some of their canonical books. And in late* 
times the worship of Kr^na and that of RAma an 
the two prevailing forms of Vaisnavisrn. The recog 
nition of Buddha as an auatCira of Visnu is a i>roo! 
of the popularity of Vaisnavisrn and its assimilat¬ 
ing energy even witli regard to a hostile sect. 

Most of the creeds which have been merged into 
Vaisnavisni were of un-Bnllimanical origin; i.e. they 
did not grow out of BiJilimanism, but were in the 
end brahmanized. The gods, godlings, or heroes, 
whose cult was the object of those creeds, were 

{ >robably ffj'hndevatds, or istadcmtdSt worshippe<l 
)y families belonging to various c;ustes and classes, 
inclusive of Bi rihmans; their identilication with 
Vi^nu, which probably was due chieHy to Brali- 
mans, elevated them to a higher sphere and ennol)led 
their cult. But what principally legitimized these 
Vaisnavite forms of religion as Biahmanical, or as 
in harmony with the Veda, was the adoption of 
Biahmanical theosopliy as their theological founda¬ 
tion. Visnu (Narayana, Vasudeva) was declareil 
to be one with the Supreme Spirit, tlie Brahman of 
the Ujxinisads \ the creation and destruction of 
the world were explained in accortlauce with the 
Vedanta and Saiikhya philosopliies. The a.scetic 
ideal is still acknowledged, and knowledge con¬ 
tinues to be regarded as an important means of 
reaching emancipation ; but a new way of salvation 
is now proclaimed, the ‘ way of love’ (bkakti- 
mdrga [g'.v.]): love of, devotion and entire submis¬ 
sion to, God is the shortest and surest way to union 
with IIim. One of the earliest ami most perfect 
products of this movement is tlie famous Bhagavetd- 
Gitd iq.v.), which forms part of tlie Mnhdh/uirata; 
it has heconie a canonical text for all Vaisnavite 
sects. A later authority for them is the Veddnta 
Sutra, which almost every founder of Brahinanieal 
sects feels obliged to interpret in such a way that 
its teachings sliall be in peifect harmony with his 
own doctrines. 

Rudra-Siva became in the Brahmanical period 
^ Supreme God, the highest god according to the 
Saivites as Visnu is the liighest go<l according to the 
Vaisiiavites. In the Rig Veda, Rudra(tlie ilowler) 
is the father of the Maruts or Rudras {wind- or 
storm-gods), but no distinct cosmieal function is 
ascrilied to liim ; he is principally reganled as a 
malevolent tieity who by his shafts brings disease 
and death on men and cattle. A plurality of 
Rudras, the host of Rudras, is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the following period, and has never been 
forgotten ; in classical mythology the number of 
Rmiras is eleven, but in addition to them Rudra 
is surrounded by hosts of spirits, called his ganas 
and prarnathas. He thus appears as the leader of 
troops of beings greatly inferior, yet similar, to 
liimself; it may tlierefore be assumed that from 
the beginning lie was the representative of a class, 
or rather classes, of evil s[)irits, and that the many 
Rudras whom the ^atarudriya mentions have all 
been blended in the conception of the one Rudra, 
who is present in woods, streams, desert places, 
etc. A similar process seems to have gone on in 
the later Vedas and the Brdlimanas; for other 
terrific ^ods, notably various forms of Agni, 
conceived not as the sacrificial lire but as the 
destructive element, have been combined with 
the original Rudra. As mentioned above, the 
Satapatha Brahniana states that Agni was called 


Sarva by the Prachyas, and Bhava by the^Valiikas ; 
but in tlie Atharva Veda, Bhava and Sarva are 
distinct gods, similar to Rudra, whije, as early as 
the Vdjasaneyl Sanihitd, Bhava and Sarva occur as 
names of Rudra, and in cl<issical literature they 
are common synonyms of Siva. It is therefore a 
plausible conjecture that other names or epithets 
of Siva, besides Bhava and Sarva, ori'drially 
denoted distinct deities who were blendeu witii 
him into one great god, Maliadeva. Thus his 
epithets Nilagriva, Sitikantha, Nilalohita, of 
\yhich the two first names occur already in the 
Satarudrlya of the Vdjasaneyi and Taittiriva 
Samhitds, belong to lire (as first pointed out by 
Weber, Indisc/ie Sludicn, 185()-98, ii. 20), and desig¬ 
nate some forms of a hre-god merged in Rudra. 

Girikx and similar epithets of Rudra jn tlie 
Satarudrlya, which have become names of Siva in 
later niytliology, seem to indicate that he was 
identified with the mountain-sprite, or that he 
absorbed, as it were, into bis character the anonym¬ 
ous mountain-goblins born of the imagination of 
hill tribes in India and other parts of tiie world. 
Rudra-Siva is tlierefore intimately connected with 
the mountains, especially with the llimalriya; 
indeed Megnstbenes remarks that Dionysos (Siva) 
is woisbip[>ed in tlio hills, and Heiakles (Kji^na) in 
the plains. His character as god of the mountains 
may have niaile him the favourite god of tlio 
people of Southern India; but a more potent 
cause was piol^ably the ‘ devil-worsliip ’ common 
to all Dravidians, which prepared them for tlie 
adoration of Bliutesa. For lie is also the Bkutei’ 
vara, the lord of glio-ts in general {bhiltas), and 
especially of those who haunt cenieteiios. Con¬ 
nected with the latter are the sorcerers, yogins, 
who practise tlieir awful rites in places haunted by 
such spirits, and weye imagined thus to acfjuire 
power over them. Siva is also the master of the 
yogins as YogUvara, and hence is believed to prac¬ 
tise The garland of skulls wliicli Siva wears, 

the corpse on wliich he is seated, the terrific shape 
in whicli he is adored as Mahakala, the destructive 
god of time, death as well as the varnjuislier of 
death (Mrtyunjuyg)~v\\ these items are so many 
indications that Siva was regarilod first as the 
ruler, and then as the representative of the vast 
and various classes of demonic beings who were 
created in the imagination of the snnerstitious by 
the fear and awe inspired by everything relating 
to death and the dead. 

Though tlie concept of Rudra-fsiva seems to have 
had an almost unlimited power of assimilating, 
and thereby absorbing, kindred spirits and godlings 
of the popular creed, still gods of a well-deliued per¬ 
sonality or of distinct functions were not subject 
to this process of assimilation, however like they 
might be to Siva in character and perhaps even in 
origin. Tims Kuniilra and Gaiiesa, notwithstand¬ 
ing their striking aflinity with Siva, liave not been 
merged in Malnuleva. 

It will have been remarked that most of the 
elements which coalesced with Rudra were 
malicious spirits ; still Siva is not an exclusively 
malignant deity. Probably it was thought that 
as lesider ami king of those spirits he might be 
appeased, and thus the harm apprehended from 
his suhiects be averted, just as a chief of robbers 
's bought otr by blackmail (Rudra is called ‘lord 
3f robbers’ in tha ISatarudrlya), Therefore he is 
given aii-spicious names as mj'da (cf. I’anini, iv. 1, 
19) and Siva, ‘the Gracious’; the latter has be- 
:oiiie the most usual name in classical mythology. 

Finally, mention must be made of a prominent 
■eature of the Siva-cult, viz. that he is worshipped 
inder the form of the lihga or phallus. It can 
:ardly be doubted that phallic worsliip was once a 
wide-spread popular cult in India, but how it came 
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to be connected with Siva we are at a loss to under¬ 
stand. But a curious mythological uaraliel may 
be noticed in this connexion. Siva impersonates 
death as Mahdkdla, but he is also the vanquisher 
of death as Mrlyunjaya^ similarly he imperson¬ 
ates the generating power worshipped in tlm/ihga, 
he also destroys the god of sexual love, Kama. 

Siva’s con.sort, Kiulrani or Mrdani, is known by 
many names, as Devi, Uma,' ' Gauri, I'arvatl, 
Durga, Bhavani, Kali, Kapalini, Chamunda. Un¬ 
like the wives of other gods, she is a very pro¬ 
minent figure in classical mythology, and may be 
said to be scarcely inferior to Siva‘himself. Her 
equality of rank with her husband is naively ex- 
j)i(*ssed in the dual form of this divinity, the 
Ardhnndri^vara, of which one half is male and^the 
other female, representing the right side of Siva 
and the left of Devi. 'I'he gieat number of names 
of this goddess and the diversity of her character 
(benignant, awfpl, cruel, horrible) render it prob¬ 
able that, like Siva, she is a combination of nnany 
deities. One of her names, Kumctrl (Kanyaku- 
mftri in Taitiirlya Aranyakdy 10, 1, 7),—after 
which the southernmost point of India, Cape 
Comorin, is supposed to have been cnllc<l since the 
time of the Perijilus,—seems to be given her as a 
female countei i)Hrt or equivalent of Kumara, prob¬ 
ably as the renresentative of the Kumaris who en¬ 
snare little children. Malignant spirits are of both 
sexes ; the rej)resentsitive of female s))rites must be 
a goddess, as they could not well coalesce with a 
male deity. Therefore, if Kumaia be the repre- 
.sentative of the Kumaras, Kumari may be assumed 
to be the representative of the Kumari.s. Similar 
may have been the origin of Ambika, who in the 
VCtjasanPAjl Snnihif.d is called the sister of Kudra, 
but in later mythology is Siva’.s wife ; for Amhikd 
means ‘ little mother’; and there are superhuman 
beings, both benignant and malignant, called 
‘mothers’ {vidtaras), who are connected with 
Kurnfira ; therefore Ambika may be assumed to 
be the representative of the mothers, just as 
Kumayi is that of the Kumaris. 

As Siva is J>ord of the Mountains {Giriki), so 
is his spouse Lady of the Ilills^tAirm^t). Accord¬ 
ing to classical mythology, Siva married Uma, 
daughter of Himalaya; but in the Kena Upani^ad, 
where she is first mentioned (iii. 25), Uma Haima- 
vati apjjcars as a heavenly woman, conversant with 
Brahman. Ap]}arently she was originally an in¬ 
dependent goddess, or at least a kind of divine 
being, perhajis a female mountain-ghost haunting 
the Himalayas, and w'as later identified with 
Kudra’s wife. A similar mountain-godde.ss had 
her home in the Vindhyas; she was of a cruel 
character, as might be expected from a goddess 
of the savage tiibes living in those hills. Her 
name is Vindhyavasini, and she too is identified 
with Siva’s wife. Other names of the latter 
indicate some connexion with Agni (as was 
first pointed out by Weber, Induche Studies, i. 
237, li. 188 f.), for* Kali and Karali are names 
of two of the seven tongues of Agni {Mundaka 
JJpanisad, i. 2, 4); and these seven tongues of 
Agni may be assumed, with some probability, to 
have been originally female demons representing 
fire as the destructive and voracious element, since 
they are also names of Durga as the object of a 
bloody sacrificial worship. Kinally, a j)lausihle 
guess of Weber with regard to Durga may be men¬ 
tioned. He is of opinion that this goddess is con¬ 
nected somehow with Nirrtl, the Vedic goddess of 
all evil, by which assuTnj)tion the terrific character 
of DurgS. would be accounted for. At any rate, it 
can scarcely be doubted that several goddesses or 
female demons from difierent parts oi India, and 
worshipped by difierent classes of people, have in 
the course of time been combined into one great 


goddess, the spouse of ^iva, who was adored as 
lis hakti^ or * energy.’ In the case of Siva and Dev! 
die syncretistic tendency of mythology as a most 
ow'erful factor in the formation of Indian gods is 
eyond question ; but the same factor has also 
been at work, as we saw above, in the case of the 
sun-god, of Kumara, an^l perhaps of Gane.4a. 

The cult of Kudra-Siva and of his consort, 
originally, perhaps, chiclly the property of tribes 
loosely or not at all connected with Brahmanical 
society, has in course of time been fully brahman- 
ized, in the same way as the cult of Vi^nu and his 
ivaidras, by being ba.sed partly on the doctrines 
of the Upaiiisads, partly, however, on independent 
sy.stems of Saiva i>hilosoi)hy. Thus tl^e worship 
of the two Su])reme Gods, Visnu and Siva, under 
a great variety of Hha])es, represents the highest 
form of religion of Brahmanical India ; but at the 
same time some sects claiming to worship the 
same Supreme Gods are addicted to debauchery 
and gross immorality, and thus exhibit religion in 
'its most degnulcd form. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that we have 
left out of sight the great un-llrfdimanical re¬ 
ligions, Buddhism and Jainism, which must lie 
treated in separate articles; yet it cannot be 
douht(‘d that they have in many ways inlluenced 
Brahmanism. Buddhistic ideas, especially, have 
been adopted and adaj)ted by Brahmanical thinkers 
and religious men, and they survived in tlieir 
systems and creeds long after Buddhism itself 
leclined and decayed in India. 

Besides the cUiuents of religious life described 
in thi.s aiticle, there were other social forces at 
work wldcii had a great infiuence upon the de¬ 
velopment of Brahmanism, viz. the system of 
caste and the organization of the family. But as 
these subjects have an interest of their own, dis¬ 
tinct from their religious asi)ect, they must be 
treated in separate articles. 
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BRAHMA SAM At. — I. Introduction.—The 

Brahma Samaj (Jird/ima Sarndja) is a tbeistic 
reforming movement, springing from Hinduism, 
wdiich appeared in Calcutta about eighty years 
ago, and lias had rather a changeful and eventful 
history, in the course of which it has exercised a 
large inlluence in Bengal and slighter influence in 
other iiarts of India. 'I'lie name, ‘ Br&htna tSaruaj,’ 
is a Bengali phrase which may be translated 
‘ Society of Brahman,’ Brahma being an adjective 
formed from Brahman^ a neuter substantive used 
in Hindu philosopbical langunge for ‘ God,’ whether 
conceive<l as the impersonal Divine Being of the 
stricter Vedanta or the personal Go<l of Kamanuja’s 
system. Samdj usually means a society that is an 
organism rather than a mere association. The 
name shows that the movement has clo.se con¬ 
nexions with the religious past of India. This is 
true, first, in the .sense that much that has been 
taught in the Samaj has come straight out of 
ancient Hinduism; and, secondly, in the sense that 
it is hut one of the latest of a very long series of 
attempts to produce a pure spiritual religion which 
mark Hindu history almost from the beginning. 
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The Upanisada tlieinaelves are the deposit of the 
first "inovoiiient in the direction of pure 

spirituality. The Vedanta and Yofjfa systems 
and the theistic sects known as lilia^uivatas, 
Pasupatas, and Pancharatras followed ; and the 
Bhugavad-Gltd is the expression of a similar move¬ 
ment in Krsna-worship. The modern Bhakti moyo- 
ments both in North and in South India, with 
their literature in the various vernaculars, had 
similar ends in view, lint the impact of Europe, 
and especially of Christianity, started new cur¬ 
rents of reli^dous th()U»;ht of great force during 
the 19th century. Of these the earliest is the 
Brahma Samaj. Later came the Arya Samilj {q.v.) 
and other movements of less importance. Towards 
the close of the century there came a great revival 
of orthodox Hinduism. The Bialima Samaj is not 
only the earliest of the group, but is also a much 
more direct and legitimate result of Christian 
influence than the otliers. 

2 . History of the movement: antecedents.—Kam 
Mohan Kay {JidnianiOhntia Bdi} (1772-18113), who 
founded the Brahma Samaj, wim the son of a 
Bengali Brahman landowner, and received, in 
addition to the ordinary school education in Bengali, 
a thorough training in Persian and Arabic, which 
brought him into contact with Muhammadan 
thought. Consequently, when he was only lifteen 
years of age, his outspoken condemnation of 
idolatry led to his having to leave hi.s father’s 
house. He travelled in Tibet learning Buddhism, 
settled at Benares to master Hinduism, and, finally, 
through the study of English and intimacy with 
an Indian civilian named Di p^y . became acquainted 
with Christianity. Thereafter, in 1804, he gave 
expression to his religious convictions in a pamphlet 
in Persian, 2'uhfaiul Muwahhidd'in^ ‘a Gift to 
DeLsts.’ It is a brief and arid argument against 
all formal religions, and in favour of deism. For 
some ten years after this he held a financial position 
under Government, ami gave most of his energy to 
his (liitie.s, arnassin^^ a fortune for himself the while; 
yet he continued his religious inquiries and discus¬ 
sions in his leisure, and suftered a good deal of 
persecution in consequence. 

In 1814, now a man of forty-two, he left the 
8 er\'ice of the Company and settled in Calcutta. 
Fourteen years of varying experimental eflbrt 
followed—effort spent in tlie study of Hindu 
philosophy and Christianity, in tlie publication of 
pamphlets and book.s, and in struggles for social 
reform. Shortly after settling in Calcutta, he 
established (in 1815) the A tnuya Sa bhd, or Spiritual 
Association. Meetings were lield weekly, at wliich 
texts from the Hindu Scriptures were recited, and 
hymns coinpo.sed by Kam Mohan and his friends 
were chanted ; but the society did not last long. 
He publislied translations of the Vedanta-sutras 
and of certain Upanisads, in Bengali and English. 
Then followed, in 1820, The Preceptfi of Jestis, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, being a catena of 
passages from the teaching of Jesus. It is as 
deplorable as it was inevitable that Christian 
missionaries should have condemned this moat 
remarkable work, pregnant as it was with pro¬ 
phecy for the religious future of the Hindu people. 

Kam Mohan early made the acauaintance of the 
Serampore missionarie.s, and indeed gave them 
both advice and helj) in the translation of the New 
Testament into Bengali. Questions arose as to the 
meaning of certain passages, and collaboration 
cea.sed ; but one of the missionaries, the Kev. \V. 
Adain, .sided with Kam Mohan, and finally became 
a Unitarian. In consequence of this a Unitarian 
Committee was formed in Calcutta, consisting of 
four Indians and six Europeans; and Adam 
became the pastor and missionary of the society. 

A house was rented, and Unitarian services were 


conducted in it in English. A press was founded, 
and a good deal of literature was put into cireula- 
tiori. Educational methods were also used. Kam 
Mohan found most of the mone^' required for tlie 
work. These ellorts were carried on for several 
years, but with little success. The attendance at 
the services dwindletl to almost nothirm ; and in the 
other parts of the work Kam Mohairs autocracy 
rendered Adam’s [losition practically impossible. 
The Mission collaiised. 

3 . First period, 1828 - 1841 : Ram Mohan Ray: 
Deism.—The failure of the Mission was the 
occasion of the birth of the Samaj. At the 
suggestion of two friends, Kam Mohan decided to 
start an Indian service. A house was rented in 
Chitpore Komi, and the first meeting was held on 
20th August 1828. The name at first was Brdhma 
Sabhd, but it was soon altered to Brdtwia Samdj. 
Besides Kam Mohan himself, the leading spirits 
were, fir.st the wealthy triumvirate, Prince Dwarka 
Nath Tagore {Dvdrakandtha Thdkur), Kali Nath 
Kay of Taki, Jessore (Kdlindtha Rdi), and 
Mathura Nath Mullickof Howrah {MathurandtJui 
Midlick), and then Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
(Pramnnakiundra Thdkur), Chandra Sekhar Deb 
(Chandrasekhara Deva), anil Ram Chandra Bidya* 
bagish (Ramachandra VidydvdgUa). The society 
met every Saturday evening from 7 to 9. The 
service was divided into four jiarts : the recitation 
of texts from the Vcdic hymns, the reading and 
translating into Bengali of passages from the 
Upanisads, the delivery of a sermon in Bengali, 
and tile singing of nymns accompanied with 
instrumental music. Only Brahmans were allowed 
to lead in the service. Two Telugu Brahmans 
were set apart for reciting the iiymns, while 
ULsabanamJa Bidyabagisli (iJtsavdnandn Vidya- 
vdgUa) w&H appointed to read from the Upanisads, 
and Ram Chandra Bidyabagish to translate them 
into Bengali. 

The attendance from the outset proved satis¬ 
factory, there being usually sixty or seventy 
persons present. Kam Mohan insisted that the 
worship 2 >ers should wear suitable dress, and went 
so far as to j^re-scribe a definite costume. The 
utmost care was taken to keep the whole proceed¬ 
ings within the bounds of Hinduism. The Vedas 
were chanted from a sort of ante-chamber, so that 
they might not be polluted by contact with the 
vulgar. This was not merely a diplomatic move. 
The leader was deeply impressed with the need of 
making the movement genuinely national, and he 
believed he was restoring llimiu wor.sliip to its 
pristine purity. Yet now, as before, his advocacy 
of spiritual religion brought him much opposition 
and persecution. The new society had a very 
loose organization : there were the four reciters 
and a secretary, but there were no conditions of 
membership. The finances were found jmrtly by 
subscription, the rest being supplied by Kant 
Moltan himself and the Prince. 

It is plain on the very surface that the movement 
was largely inspired by Christianity. The weekly 
congregational worship (now first introduced into 
Hinduism), consisting of the reading of the 
Scriptures, a sermon, and the singing of nymns, is 
quite sufficient proof. Prayer seems to have had 
a very subordinate place, if it had any place at all, 
in the service; but that is sufficiently explained 
by Ram Mohan’s deistical turn of mind, and by the 
ansence of prayer from the Hindu pliilosopliical 
systems. 

Already the forces of reaction were organizing 
themselves against Ram Mohan. To fight the 
Brdhma Sabhd and Ram Mohan’s social crusade, 
the Dharina Sabhd, or Religion Association, was 
formed, and a newspaper was published to support 
the orthodox cause. 
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^ Very soon after the founding of the society a 
site was bought in Chitporo Road, and a building, 
specially designed for the use of the Satnilj, was 
erected. It was opened on the 23rd of January 
1830, a date whicli has ever since then been 
celebrated annually by all Brahinas with great 
enthusiasm. The Trust Deed of the building is 
rather a remarkable document. The following 
extract will be read with interest: 

‘To be used ... as a place of public meeting of all sorts and 
descriptions of people without distinction as shall behave and 
conduct themselves in an orderly sober religious and devout 
manner for the worship and adoration of the Kternal Unsearch¬ 
able and Immutable Being who is the Author and Preserver of 
the Universe but not under or by any other name designation 
or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular Being 
or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and that no 
graven imago statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of anything shall be admitted within 
the said building . . and that no sacrifice . . . shall ever 
be permitted therein and that no animal or living creature 
shall within or on the said premiaes be deprived of life . . . 
and that in conducting the said worship and adoration no 
object animate or inanimate that has been or is . . . re¬ 
cognized as an object of worship by any man or set of men 
shall be reviled or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of 
. . . and that no sermon preaching discourse prayer or 
hvTnn be delivered niado or used in such worship but such as 
have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of 
charity morality piety benevolence virtue uml the strengthen- 
tag the bonds of union between men of all religious persuasions 
and creeds.’ 

Religion was the chief, bat by no means the 
only, interest of Ram Mohim’s active mind. He 
was an eager social rcfoniur, and worked hard 
against polygamy, and in favour of the marriage 
of Hindu widows. But no social question stirred 
him so much as safl^ the burning of Hindu whlows. 
For the abolition of this inhuman custom he wrote 
and spoke and toiled for many years, and finally 
had tliejoyof seeing it put down by Loni Bentinck 
on the 4th of December 1829, six weeks before the 
opening of the Bnllima Imilding. 

Now that the battle against sail was won, 
and the Brahma Samaj not only established Imt 
comfortably housed in a building of its own, Ram 
Mohan thought he might safely carry out his long 
meditated plan of a voyage to England. He had 
written to his friend Digby about this project as 
early as 1817. Many rea.sons would unite to urge 
him to go. Realizing to the full the meaning of 
the introduction of Christianity and of European 
thought and method into India, he was naturally 
most eager to see with his own eyes the land and 
the peoiile which were destined to help so largely 
in the rejuvenation of his own. There were also 
a number of que.stions on which he hoped to 
inHuence the Government at home, notably the 

g 'eat problem of the renewal of the Charter of the 
ost India Company. The old Emperor of Delhi, 
now a pensioner of the Company, wished him to 
plead his cause with the home authorities, and 
with this in view gave him the title of Raja. Ram 
Mohan undertook the task. 

Before sailing for England in November 1830, 
Ram Mohan am)ointed three trn.stees to look after 
the Sanifij : Mahririlja Ram Nath Tagore, Kali 
Nath Munshi, and his own son, Radha IVasad. 
Visambar Das became secretary. The services 
were conducted as before ; only the day of meeting 
was changed from Saturday to Wednesday; and 
this rule obtains in the old building to this day. 
In arranging to cross the ocean, Ram Mohan took 
great care to preserve his caste. He took two 
Hindu servants with him, one of them being 
required to cook his food in accordance with caste 
regulations. 

Ram Mohan, now Riljll Ram Mohan Ray, was 
received in England with the greatest warmth and 
honour by the public generally, by leading Uni¬ 
tarians and other religious men, and by the chief 
statesmen of the day. He exercised a much 


greater influence than he could have ever hoped to 
do ; and at the same time came into such close 
living touch with the best in English life as to be 
deeply influenced himself. But, to the great 
sorrow of his friends, he was taken ill, and died at 
Bristol on the 27 th of September 1833. 

He was a man of unusually wide sympathies and 
of large judgment, lie realized, as very few men 
did in his day, the immeasurable results that were 
destined to flow from the association of England 
with India, and believed that India would reap 
very great good therefrom. He also looked forward 
to India’s becoming a Christian country : the exact 
meaning of this prophecy is discussed below. On 
the other hand, he realized to the full that no real 
ble.ssing could come to India by the mere adoption 
of Western things unchanged. India, he said, 
would inevitably remain Indian. No gift from the 
outside could be of any real value except in so far 
as it was naturalized. His long bold struggle, on 
the one hand, for religious and social purity, for 
educational progress and journalistic freedom, and 
his brilliant literary work and unchanging fldulity 
to Indian uleals, on tlie other, had made him not 
only the most prominent of all Indians, but the 
one man able to stand between Indians and 
Englishmen as interpreter and friend. 

His death caused dismay in the infant Society 
which he luul left behind in Calcutta, and many of 
tliose who at lirst took part in its work fell away. 
Prince DwarUa Nath remained a staunch friend, 
but the chief stay of the whole work waa Ram 
Chandra Jfldyabagish, who took charge of tlie 
.services. Y<jt the cause steadily decayed. Had 
it not been for the liberality of the Mnce, the 
current expenses could not have been met. 

In 1838, however, five years after the great 
leader’s death, Prince Dwarka Nath’s youtliful 
son, Debendra Nath Tagore {Devenarandtha 
IVuikur) passed through a very decided spiritual 
change, which made him a consecrated man for the 
rest of his life. He was then twenty years of age. 
Next year he gathered a few serious-minded young 
men round him and formed the Tattvabodhini 
iSabhdf the ‘Truth-learning Association.’ They 
met once a week in his house for the discussion of 
religious questions, and once a month for wor¬ 
ship. 

4 . Second period, 1841 - 1865 ; Debendra Nath 
Tagore: Indian theism,—In 1841, Debendra and 
his friends joined the Brahma Samaj, and the 
young man was soon recognized as leader. Then 
the tide turned, and a new period of growth and 
fruitful labour opened for the Samaj. The Tattva- 
bodhini Sabha^ however, was not merged in the 
Samaj, but continued to do most valuable work as 
its auxiliary for many years. A Vedic school, the 
Tattvabodhini Pdthsdla^ waa opened, to train 
young men as Brahma missionaries, but also with 
a view to arrest the progress of Christianity, now 
making considerable headway in Calcutta under 
Duffs leadership. From beginning to end Debendra 
wished to be a Hindu, ana, unlike Ram Mohan, 
believed that India had no need of Christ. In 1843 
the society’s monthly paper, the Tattvabodhini 
Patrikd^ the ‘Truth-learning Journal,’ began to 
appear. It was edited by a friend of Debendra, 
Akshay Kumar Dutt {Akshdyakumdra Datta)^ 
one of the greatest of Bengali prose-writers, and 
soon became a very influential paper, leading many 
thinking men towards tlie main ideas of theism. 

Debendra saw that the Samaj required to be 
more carefully organized ; that, if it was to be a 
permanent and growing influence, it must have a 
regularly appointed ministry and definite rules of 
membership. By the end of 1843 he had drawn 
up what is known as the Brahma Covenant, a 
short series of solemn vows to be taken by all who 
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wislied to bocoiiie members of the Samaj. llio 
most important of these vows were promises to 
abstain from idolatry and to worship God by 
loving Him and by doing sucli deeds as He loves. 
The old reciter, liam Chandra Hidyabagish, was 
now formally set apart as dchdrya^ i.e. ‘ minister’; 
and Debendra and twenty of his friends solemnly 
took the vows of the Covenant before him. The 
conscientious observance of these vows involve<l a 
good deal of trouble and difficulty. Debendra 
himself liad to leave the paternal mansion and 
wander in the fields when any of the domestic 
ceremonies were being performed, as they were full 
of idolatry. At the same time a brief form of 
prayer and adoration, known as Brahmopdsana, 
t.e. ‘worship of Hrahnian,’ was compiled, and 
became the norm for the services. This intro¬ 
duction of pra^'cr is a most noteworthy point. 

The work of the Vedic school began to bear 
fruit. By 1844, Debendra was able to send out 
a number of young missionaries, and samdjes 
began to appear outside Calcutta. From time 
to time Debendra bimself also travelled and 
preaciied in tiie chief towns of the nortli, from 
East liengal to the Fan jab. By the year 1847 the 
number of covenanted Hrabmas bad grown to 647. 

The Samaj tended to become a V’^edic .sect. In 
1845 the Tattvahodhini Patrikd declared that the 
Vedas were the sole foundation of their belief; 
and in 1846, Debendra said : ‘ We consider the 
Vedas, and the Vedas alone, as the standard of 
our faith.’ Hut many serious questions arose 
about the text, the interpretation, and tlie inspira¬ 
tion of the V<;dic hymns and the Upanisads. 
Dull had twitted Hrahmas with believing in the 
infallibility of the Veda.s. Consequently four 
scdiolars were deputed to go to Henares so*TBat 
each might study and copy one of the four Vedas 
and rniglit return to Calcutta wiili the fruit of Ids 
labours. 

Debendra steeped himself in the Upani.sads, 
and compiled from them in 1850 a volume of ex¬ 
tracts for use in the services of the Samaj. This 
volume, named Brdhnia JJharnut, ‘Religion of 
Brahman,’ contains what is known as the eyVi, or 
‘seed,’ a brief outline of Brahma doctrine in four 
statements ; the BraInnojKlsnna^ or order of ser¬ 
vice ; and then a selection of passages from the 
Upanisads, followed by passages from other 
Hindu books. Later an exposition of Brflhma 
doctrine was added by Debendra. 

Aleanwhilc the results of the labours of the four 
Vedic students had become available. After much 
discussion the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Vedic literature was abandoned, and it was decided 
-that only those parts were to be accepted as true 
which harmonized with pure theism. As Keshab 
Chandra 8en afterwards said, ‘The Vedas were 
thrown overboard by Babu Debendra Nath Tagore, 
and the Brahma Samaj bade farewell to Vedant- 
isrn.’ This bai»pened in _1850 . ’The Samaj thus 
found itself without an aiitlToritative sacred stand¬ 
ard, and was thrown back on natural religion. 
This raised the whole problem of religious know¬ 
ledge. At first no definite theory was advanced, 
but within a few years the leader.s’found it po.ssible 
to express tliemselves; and the Brahma doctrine 
came to be this, that our knowledge of God has 
two sources, Nature and Intuition. 

The faith of the Samaj at this time may be 
summed up in the following six jiropositions: 

(1) God is a personal being with sublime moral attributes. 

i 2) God lias never become incarnate. 

3) God hears and answers prayer. 

4) God is to be worshipped only in spiritual ways. Hindu 
asceticism, temples, and lixed forms of worahij* are 
unnecessary. Men of all castes and races may worship 
God acceptably. 

(6) Repentance and ces.sation from sin is the on/y way to 
forgiveness and salvation. 


(6) Nature and Intuition are the source* of knowledge of 
God. No book is authoritative. 

It is noticeable that the doctrines of the Father¬ 
hood of God and the immortality of tlie human soul 
had not as yet found their way into the creed. 

The Saimlj had proved itself a (iogie.ssive move¬ 
ment ; but circumstances were now approaching 
which were dc.stined to accelerate the rate of 
irogress for a time. In 1857 a young man named 
vesliab Chandra Sen {Kesarachandra Sena) joined 
the Sainfti. He was not a Brfthman, but belonged 
to an influential and well-to-do family of the 
Ihiidya caste and of the Vai!?nava sect of Hindu¬ 
ism, and he had received a good modern education. 
He had suffered from religious melancholy, but 
through prayer had found pea<;e. For two years 
he took no active part in the work, but from 1859 
lie threw himself into it with great energy. Keshab 
Chandra Sen had to endure serious persecution 
for the sake of his faith. Debendra took a great 
liking to tliis gifted young man, >vhile Keshab 
looked up to Debendra with love and reverence. 
From this time tliey enjoyed five years of strenuous, 
yet happy and liarmonious, work together. 

The Brahma Vidyalaya, or School, was opened^ 
a sort of informal Theological College. Keshab 
lectured in English on the pliilosopby of Thei.sm, 
while I)ehen<lra discussed in Bengali the theology 
of the Brahma Samaj, with the double result 
that BrAhma doctrine was more clearly formu¬ 
lated, and a number of young men received a very 
u.seful theological training. Kesbab’s capacity 
as a lecturer in English became known, so that 
he frequently addrc.ssed audience.s both ofBrAhnias 
and 01 others in Calcutta, in English, and occa¬ 
sionally took a tour in the country. 

The year 1860 produced large results in social 
reform. Kesliab formed the Snhgat Sabhd, or 
‘ Friendly A-ssociation,’ the meetings of which were 
now devotional, now given up to the (ii.scii.ssion 
►f pres.sing questions both religious and social. 
The findings of this entbusia.stic group of young 
men greatly inllucnced Debendra himself. As a 
result of the reasons urged by them, he gave up 
wearing the .sacred Bnlhinanical thread, lie also 
took up the whole question of domestic cere- 
iionies. Every noticeable event in Hindu family 
life is marked by the careful performance of 
ancient traditional rites, all of which are tainted 
with references to the gods of Hinduism and with 
idolatrous practicc.s. Ilebendra set to work to 
purge his own family of idolatry ; and also worked 
out, for the use of the SamAj, new or modified 
rites whence everything heathen and idolatrous 
had been eliminated. These are known as Hralima 
rite.s ; the manual is the Anushihnn Paddluiti; 
and Brahmas who use them in their families are 
known as ‘Anushthftnic Brahmas.’ At Keshab’s 
sugge.stion the Samftj also began to follow the 
example of Christian philanthropy, and gathered 
money and food for the famine-.stricken. 

After leaving college, Keshab had obtained a 
post in the Bank of Bengal. In 1861 he gave this 
up in order to devote his whole time and energy 
to the work of the SamAj. Several of his followers 
belonging to the Sahgat Sabhd followed the 
example of his self-sacrifice, among them his 
life-long friend and biograT)her, PratAn Chandra 
Mozoomdar {Pratdpachanara Majuinddr). The 
Indian Mirror was started, that the movement 
might have an English journal for the expres¬ 
sion of its views ; and the Calcutta College was 
founded—the earliest attempt made by a native 
of India to found a college for English education. 

Next year (1862) Debendra resolved to honour 
his brilliant young friend by giving him the 
place in the Samaj which his great capacities 
deserved. Hitherto only Br&hriians had been 
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allowed to lead in the services ; and while De* 
bendru himself was the dchdrya^ or ‘ minister,* 
the other two who took part in the services were 
called updchdryas, or ‘ under-ministers.’ Debendra 
decided to ordain Keshab, non-Braliman thouj^h he 
was, and to give him the full title dckdrya. It 
was also arranged that henceforward no ‘ minister’ 
should be allowed to wear the sacred thread. The 
steady pressure of rational nrineiples, urged largely 
in the Sarigat Sabfid^ had brought Debendra to 
this notable advance. Keshab had to struggle 
and to dare before he succeeded in being allowed 
to bring his young wife, in defiance of ^1 Hindu 
custom, to the solemn service in which he was 
set apart as dckdrya \ but his courage produced 
fruit, for from this time Brdhiuas began to give 
their wives more liberty, and the uplifting of 
the women of India was thus helped onward. 
From this time Debendra was known as the 
pradhdn dch^rya^ or ‘ cliief minister.* 

Two years later, Keshab took a more extended 
tour. Among other places he visited Fonibay :i.nd 
Madras, and was received with so n 'icli hon -ur 
and enthusiasm that he was able to draw men out 
who afterwards founded samdjes u, tiiese great 
cities. His brilliant success on thin tour, and the 
wide outlook which the journey e him, first sng 
gested to his mind tlie idea of a Soc^ty represent- . 
ing the whole of India — a Braliraa Saniaj of ' 
India. j 

But the pace at which affairs were moving was to* 
fast for .some of the ohler me.niters, and De bendra 
himself began to be afraid that Keshab and the 
other progressives would lose spiritual religion in 
their zeal for change. As we have .seen, D(*bendra 
had gone a long way in the matter of reform ; 
yet tliere were several points on which hi.s Hindu 
prejudices had not given way. He disliked inter- 
caste marriages, and he could not endure the 
marriage of widows. Then the two men looked 
at the whole matter from different points of view. 
Debendra regarded .social questions as secondary 
in comparison with religion, and wished to initiate 
no change unle.ss it was absolutely nece.s.sary. 
d'his explains his unwillingne.ss to drive men by 
regulation to give up the .sacred thread.* Keshab, 
on the other hand, saw clearly that the social 
health of the peonle demanded radical change. 
Tliere w’ere also religious difference.s. Debendra’s 
wa.s a deeply devotional nature, but he was still 
Hindu in tem\)eranicnt, and the great facts of sin 
and repentance did not obtrude them.selves much 
in his prayers or his teaching ; w hile Keshab was 
keenly alive to the ethical side of religious ex- 
l)erien(re, and was daily coming more under the 
inlllienee of Christ. 

During Keshab’s absence on his long tour, the 
more conservative spirits gained an increasing 
hold of Debendra; tw o parties began to appear 
more distinctly in the Samftj, and suspicion was 
soon rife between them. Attempts were made to 
heal the breach, but without result. Debendra 
w'as determined to resist Keshab. The cyclone of 
bth Oct. 1SG4 so damaged the building that it 
beciame nece.ssary to hold the services in De¬ 
bendra’s house, and he took the opportunity to 
allow updchdryas wearing the sacred thread to 
officiate.t Keshab and his party protested, but 
received no satisfaction. Finally, they sent De¬ 
bendra what was really an ultimatum. It con¬ 
tained three points, but only one had any 
significance, viz. the old demand that no man 

* The equivocal position of Debendra’s family makes his 
defence of caste practice the more piquant. They have 
Brahman birth, wealth, and hijrli character ; yet they are known 
as Pirali Brahmans, for the family was outc.asted lonjf ago on 
account of some contact with Muliaminadanism. 

t Pratap puts this event in 1805, Bernard’s chronology would 
put it in 1868, but the cyclone gives us the true date. 
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wearing the sacred thread should be allowed to 
lead the devotions of the Saiiidj. Debendra felt 
it to be his duty to refii.se ; and Keshab and 
his party withdrew, leaving all the property of 
the Samaj behind tlicrn. The date w’as Feb. 
I8G5. Keshab w^as only twenty-seven years of 
age, and Debendra, who liad already been a re¬ 
ligious leader for twenty-four years, was only 
forty-seven. He had still forty years of life 
before him. At this time there were only a few 
samdjes in existence outside Calcutta. 

5 . Third period, 1865 1878 : Keshab Chandra 
Sen: universal theism : the two Samajes. — Keshab 
did not organize a new Samaj at once, lint spent 
some eighteen months in .seeking to rally sym¬ 
pathy and siipjiorters to his cause. He had carried 
the Indian Mirror wdtli him. He started a ver¬ 
nacular paper called Dharina Tnttva, ‘the Truth 
of Keligion,’ in opposition to Dehendra’s paper, the 
Tattvdbodkini Fatrikd. Both w'ere used vigorously 
in favour of his party. He toured in East Bengal 
and lectured in Calcutta. Early in 1866 a copy 
of Seeley’s luux Homo fell into his hands, and 
greatly .stimulatcil hi.s thought. He was already 
d< k ply imjircsscd hy Christ; this made his heart 
overllow. He delivered a lecture on 6 th May 
in the theatre of the Medical College on ‘Jesus 
iJirist: Euro[>e and A.sia.’ It is no tlieological 
discourse, but a manly appeal to his fellow- 
countrymen . 111(1 to Furopeaiis to listen to the 
teaching of Christ and to imitate Him. The most 
notable point in the address w'as the calling of 
jutention to the fact that Jesus was an Asiatic. 
Keshab got at the heart of his audience hy the 
api»eal founded on that telling fact. He speaks of 
Clirist’s ‘extraordinary greatness,’ His ‘super¬ 
natural moral heroism ’; but nowhere does he 
depart from the strictest tbeistie position. Yet 
the enthusiasm for the character of Christ and 
the very liigh estimate of His influence which the 
lecture expressed led many to believe that Keshab 
was about to become a Christian. At least one 
young man was won hy this lecture to the 
spiritual life, and afterwards to the position of a 
Brahma missionary—Pyari Mohan Chundhiiri. 

On 11th Nov. 1866 a meeting was ludd to form 
the new .society. It was opened with a rather 
startling religious service. Besides the usual prayer 
and hymns, it included the reading of passages 
from the Hindu, Christian, Muhammadan, Zoro- 
astrian, and Confucian Scriptures. Keshab’s dis¬ 
tinctive ideal, the rising above the limitations of 
the Hindu system to a rational faith wliich should 
give complete social and intellectual freedom, was 
thus set forth in a way wdiieli no one could mis¬ 
understand. His immediate object, however, was to 
receive the adhesion of all Brahmas in every part 
of India to the organization which he propo.sed 
to form. Hence the following resolutions, w hich 
w'ore put to the meeting and carried unanimously : 

(1) That the Brahma Samaj of India he established for the 

admission of all Brahmas, and for the wide propagation 
of the religion. 

(2) That this association be bound to preserve the purity and 

universality of its religion. 

(3) That people of both sexes, believing in the fundamental 

principles of Brahmaism, shall be admissible a.<? members. 

(4) That mottoes and maxims agreeing with the jirinciplcs of 

Bralmiuism be gleaned and published from the religious 
writings of all nations. 

(6) That a vote of thanks bo given to Debendra Nath Tagore 
for the unflagging zeal he has ever exhibited, and the 
indefatigable labour he has undergone for promoting 
the progress of the religion. 

Keshab was appointed Uie secretary of the Samaj, 
and the further organization was left altogether 
in his hands. From this date onward, then, we 
have two societies—Debendra’s organization, here¬ 
after known as the Adi Brdkma Sanidj\ or original 
society, and Keshab’s new body, the Bkdratvar- 
shiya Brdkma Samaj^ or Brfi.hma Samaj of Indin.. 
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As to the balance of the two parties, Mr. P. C. 
Mozoomdar writes : ‘ The Pradhan Acharya had 
a number of elderly adherents, and his accom¬ 
plished sons, some of whom were of the same age 
as Keshab, helped his cause energetically. But 
there is no doubt that Keshab’s enthusiasm and 
genius drew all the youth and intelligence of the 
community, and his important reforms attracted 
the sympathy of influential outsiders.* The new 
organization won to itself many earnest men 
hitherto unattached to the 8amaj, including a num¬ 
ber of outstanding personalities whom Ke^iab had 
influenced during his tour in Bombay and Madras. 

In accordance with the fourth resolution as 
given above, a selection of texts from the Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jewisli, Christian, Muhammadan, and 
Chinese Scriptures was made and published, in 1866, 
under the title Sldkasahgrahn^ i.e. ‘A Collection 
of Verses,’ for use in the service of the Samaj. 

As Keshab’s party did not yet possess a build¬ 
ing of its own, weekly services were held in his 
house in Colutola Street. The closer relation 
which the new body sustained to Christianity was 
indicated in these services being now regularly held 
on Sundarj ; while, to show their continued sym¬ 
pathy with the old Samfij, the leaders still attended 
the weekly service there on Wednesday. 

One of Keshab’s chief cares was to form the 
Misfiion Department. His young comrades, wdio 
Iiad been members of the Sahgat Sabhxl (see above), 
became the missionaries. Including himself, there 
were at this time seven or eight, the chief others 
being Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, Gaur Gabinda 
Hay, Mahendra Natli Bose, Bejay Krishna Gos- 
wami, and Aghar Nath Gupta. They were each 
and all of them attached by the closest personal 
ties to Keshab, for he had been the means through 
which they had entered into tlie joy of the new 
life. His enthusiasm and self-sacrifice laid hold of 
them. They gave up all worldly prospects, and 
accepted a life of poverty, strenuous work, and 
persecution. But there was practically no organi¬ 
zation. Consequently, while each man’s relation 
to the leader was all that could be desired, their 
relations with each other were governed neither by 
regular rule nor by personal attachment. In spite 
of this, however, things went fairly well at first. 
The missionaries went preaching and teaching in 
the city and the country, and many individuals 
were won for the cause, while here and there a 
new Samaj was formed. But there were frequent 
quarrels among the missionaries, personal ani¬ 
mosities, divisions on principle and on methoii ; and 
their leader was j)owerle8S to overcome them. He 
pleaded and waited patiently for peace and bound 
each man to himself, but could not compose differ¬ 
ences. 

The great breach with the original Samaj de¬ 
pressed Keshab. He was very lonely in his separa¬ 
tion from his friend and benefactor, Debendra. 
This sadness and k>neline.ss threw him back on 
God. In prayer and fervent adoration he found 
new strength. He drew the raissionarie.s and 
many others into his devotions, and with them 
held long daily services in his house. Here the 
heart of the new Samaj was formed ; here the 
members were united by common prayer and con¬ 
secration into a working body. Keshab himself 
passed into an experience of religious feeling such 
as he had never had before—not even at his con¬ 
version. He had always prayed, but prayer now 
became to him one of his chief joys and necessi¬ 
ties. In this new experience Keshab freely drew 
from the Vaisiiavism which was traditional in 
his family, and also from Christianity. The old 
Hindu word hhnktiy w'hich includes both love to 
God and faith in Him, became one of the watch- I 
words of the movement. Vai^nava modes of ' 


worship were also introduced, musical instruments, 
originally used in Chaitanya’s propaganda, being 
employed to accompany the singing of hymns. 
The Vaisnava nagarkirtan (i.e. ‘town-praise’), 
or procession through the streets with flags flying 
ana drums beating, with chorus-singing and 
dancing, was taken over and used with success. 
In the midst of this tempest of devotion, Keshab 
drew up a Liturgy for the services of the Samaj, 
which IS still very widely used. Another most 
useful feature, first elaborated at this time, is the 
holding of annual festivals, when the whole day is 
spent in fervid prayer and worship. The Drah- 
niotsava (‘ Feast of Brahman *), the day of rejoicing 
in the Lord, was first held on 2nd Nov. 1867. So the 
anniversary of the opening of Ram Mohan’s build¬ 
ing, which is regularly celebrated by all Brahmas, 
became the Mdghbtsava (festival of the month 
Mctgha ); and the ojicning of Keshab’s building 
later led to the keeping of a third annual day 
in August, the Bhadrotsava (festival of the month 
Bkddra). Nor did this satisfy Keshab’s longing 
for fellowship with God ; a little house was found 
about twelve miles from the city, where he and the 
missionaries were accustomed to retire periodic¬ 
ally to spend the time in reading, prayer, and 
meditation, under rigorous rules of selr-denial. 

In 1867, Keshab delivered a lecture in Calcutta 
on ‘Great Men.’ It .seems to have been meant 
>artly to correct the misapprehensions created by 
lis lecture on ‘Je.sus Christ: Europe and Asia,’ 
partly to give expression to his latest convictions 
on the subjects of Inspiration and Revelation. His 
utterances on this occasion again caused a great 
deal of questioning and excitement. Debendra 
recognized two sources of know'ledge of God— 
Nature and Intuition ; Keshab added a third—God 
in history, speaking through great men. It w’as 
surmised that he regarded himself as one of the 
great men he had spoken of, one sent by God on 
a special mission, and therefore to be followed, 
honoured, and obeyed. Early in 1868 he left 
Calcutta on a wide tour, accompanied by a number 
of his young helpers. The first place visited was 
Monghyr. His eloquence, his fervid piety, and his 
new Vaisnava methods took the place oy storm, 
and there was a great outburst of religiou.s emotion. 
Here some of his followers began, in accordance 
with the supposed ideas of his lecture on ‘ Great 
Men,* to prostrate themselves before him and treat 
him with special honour. Others protested vigor¬ 
ously against this ‘ r/wrw-worship ’; and a serious 
division began to show itself in Keshab’s Sam&j. 
The leader said he did not wish for these 
demonstrations ; yet he did not rebuke those who 

f iractised them. As a result two of the missionaries 
eft him. From Monghyr he passed on to Simla, 
where Lord Lawrence, drawn to him by his lecture 
on Jesus Christ, received him with CTeat kind- 
neas, and discus.sed with him the details of a law 
which he proposed to pass with regard to Brilhma 
marriages. On the 22nd of A^ust 1869, Keshab’s 
building, styled the Mandir (Temple), in Machua 
Bazaar Street, was opened for public worship with 
great reioicings. Several noteworthy men, des¬ 
tined to oe leaders, joined the Samaj at this time. 

Shortly after the opening of the Mandir, 
suddenly, without any warning, Keshab announced 
that he intended to proceed to England. His 
friends were considerably astonished at his proposal, 
for, os there was no organization, the whole work 
of the Samaj depended on him personally, and 
no one knew how things would get on without 
him. Keshab arranged in general how the work 
was to be distributed, the duty of editing the 
Indian Mirror being laid upon Pratap. The visit 
to England won him many new friends, and greatly 
extended both his experience and his influence. 
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ffe was received with the utmost cordiality., and 
addressed large audiences all over the country. 
The Queen gave him an audience. Wliat im¬ 
pressed him most of all that he saw in Britain was 
the Christian home. 

On his return to Calcutta in Nov. 1870 , Keshab 
set himself to advance social reform in several 
directions. A new society was started, ‘ The 
Indian Reform Association,’ and five departments 
of ett’ort were resolved on: Cheap Literature, 
Charity, Fefiiale Improvement, Education, Tem¬ 
perance. Work along several of these lines was 
started under the Samaj, especially a Normal 
School for girls, the Victoria Institution for women, 
an Industrial School for boys, and the Bhdrat 
Aham (Indian Refuge), a sort of club-home, in 
which family life was cultivated, and women and 
children educated. A Bengali paper, the Sulahh 
Snmdchdr (‘Cheap News’), was published weekly 
at one farthing, and did a great deal to stimulate 
native journalism. In connexion with all this 
social activity, we must note the passing of the 
» Brahma Marriage Act in 1872, largely as a result 
of Keshab’s advice and agitation. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoorndar had meanwhile been 
steadily growing in experience and strength. In 
1873 he published his most noteworthy book, The 
Oriental Christy which shows great spiritual in¬ 
sight, and also demonstrates how completely the 
author’s own religious life depended on Cnri.st. 
The following year he paid his first visit to 
England, and was very well received. 

In 1873, Keshab further defined his ])osition wdth 
regard to Revelation and his own place in the 
Samaj by a public lecture on Inspiration. In- 
p> spiration, he tfeclarcd, is the other side of prayer. 
Man asks; God gives. Inspiration is not God 
speaking by fits and starts, but a perpetual breath¬ 
ing of Ilis spirit. 

He felt very distinctly that opposition was 
developing against him within the Samaj. There 
were three main causes : his autocracy, his doctrine 
of adesh {dde^a)^ and his attitude towards the 
emancipation of women. He ruled the whole 
Samaj as sole authority, and many believed that 
his lecture on ‘ Great Men ’ was meant to suggest 
that he had a right to demand obedience; the 
party opposed to him was democratic, and wished 
to establish a constitutional government in the 
Samaj. By adesh Keshab meant the direct com¬ 
mand of God laid upon him by special revelation 
at certain definite moments in his career. To his 
opponents these special revelations were both 
blasphemous and dangerous. They were also 
eager to give their women more liberty, and 
to allow them to participate in university educa¬ 
tion; while Keshab was opposed to both ideals. 
He feared that such freedom as is enjoyed in 
Europe would be most dangerous in India, and 
desired to secure for young girls a very quiet 
training, to fit them for the life of the home, 
rather than the same education as their brothers 


were receiving. „ . 

Keshab was only too conscious of all that was 
going on, and in consequence fell once more, in 
1876, into his old melancholy. Once again, how¬ 
ever, he fought his way to light through prayer 
and consecration. He called his follow ers around 
him, and, declaring that the Sam&j was becoming 
immersed in the world, called for vairagya. This 
is an old Vai^nava word meaning ‘separation, 
separation from the world. He called for new 
asceticism, for fresh vows of poverty, and himself 
led the way. The daily services in his house 
now became longer than ever, and a settled habit 
in Keshab’s life. His followers responded to his 
leadership as loyally as ever, ready to do all 
that he was ready to lead them into. A little 


later he arranged them in four groups, calling them 
devotees of yoga, bhakti, jfidna, seva, according as 
their chief method of devotion w^as mystic union 
with God, love, knowledge, or service. The first 
three are genuine Hindu ideas; the last he took 
from Christianity. 

But the self-consecration of the central party 
failed to draw the opposition back to allegiance; 
and soon an act of Keshab not only convinced 
them that all their surmises were justified, but 
led to an open schism. The young Maharaja 
of Kuch Bihar, a Native State in North Bengal, 
had been carefully trained as a minor under 
English officials. These men w’ere most anxious 
that ho should marry a girl who w'oiild be a help 
and not a hindrance to him ; and the proposal was 
made that he should marry Keshab’s daughter. 
The Maharaja and the mrl were both under age, 
and the Maharaja and his family were Hindus. 
Now Keshab had been fighting against child- 
marriage and heathen - marriage, and had even 
seen his convictions worked into the Brahma 
Marriage Act of 1872. Consequently, as soon as 
the proposal w’as made public, Brahma opinion 
made itself very distinctly heard against it. But 
Keshab believed that God had tola him to go on 
wdth the wedding ; and having, os he believed, 
received satisljictory guarantees that the wedding 
would really be only a betrothal, so that the 
parties would not live together until they came of 
age, and that the marriage ceremonial would con¬ 
tain nothing idolatrous, he gave his consent. But 
wliether tlirougli misunderstanding or through 
deceit, what Keshab expected was not carried out. 
IlealhAvcd himself to be hustled in the matter, and 
idolatrous ceremonies were introduced in defiance 
of his wishes. Keshab returned to Calcutta covered 
with shame. There could be only one result. He 
had flouted public opinion and had dishonoured 
his own principles. The opposition now became 
insistent that he should V deposed from his 
position in the Sam&j. A meeting was held, but 
no business could be transacted. Attempts were 
made to seize the Mandir, but failed. So the 
protesters, a large body of intelligent influential 
men, left the Samaj. 

The Adi Saindjfrom 1865 to —There is very 
little to say with regard to the Adi Samaj ; for it 
was left with only a small group of supporters at 
the time of the secession, and the lost ground 
was never recovered. Just about the time when 
Keshab left, ladies were present for the first time 
at the Anniversary, and they have since attended 
the services. In 1872, Debendra gave up the active 
management of the SamHj, and oetook himself to 
religious retirement, his son Dvijendra {Dvijend- 
randtha Thakur) being appointed dchdrya in his 
place; yet until the day of his death he kept in 
close touch with the work of the Sarnai. 

Statistics .1878 there were already 124 
samdjes in existence, most of them connected with 
the Brahma Samftj of India. When the second 
schism took place, a majority of the provincial 
samdjes .sympathized with the protesters. 

6 . Fourth period, 1878 - 1884 ; three Samftjea: 
Keshab’s ritualistic theism. — Those who left 
Keshab in 1878 were, as we have seen, a numerous 
body of men, most of them men of character and 
influence. Nearly all the missionaries, a number 
of the other leaders, and a section of the rank 
and file remained with him ; but a large part of 
the church went out. It was decided to establish 
a new Samaj. All the provincial samdjes were 
consulted ; and, with the approval of the majority, 
a meeting was held in the Town Hall, and the 
following resolution was passed : 

‘That thia meeting deeply deplore* the want of a constitu¬ 
tional organization in the Br&toa Sam&J, and does hereby 
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establish n SamiiJ to be called the Sddhdran Brahma Samdj^ 
with a view to remove the serious and iiiariifold evils resulting 
from this state of thijigs, and to secure the representation of 
the views and the harmonious co-operation of the general 
Hr.ihma eomniunit.v, in all (hat a/Tects the progress and well 
hfiiig of the Theistic cause and Theistic work in India.* 

An oigjiniziition was sketclied, consisting of four 
officers and a committee containing representa¬ 
tives of the provincial sanmjes a.s well as of the 
Calcutta .s<}ciety. Services were begun in tern 
l)orary rooms, and arrangements were soon com 
menced for the erection of a building. The name 
sadharun means ‘general,’ and i.s clearly meant 
to suggest the catlioiie and democratic; natnre 
of the new Samaj. An English and a Bengali 
magazine were started to represent the views of 
the s(jeiety. Only those who were willing to sever 
thetnselv(;s so delinitely from idolatry as to give 
up caste and adopt Brahma rites at their domestic 
ceremonies were counted as members of tire Samaj. 

One fa<;t of great importance remains to be 
notetl. 'J’he Samaj had many able men, but no 
single man of religious genius like Bam Mohan, 
Debendra, or Keshab. Pandit Siva Nath S.istri 
was their most prominent man, but he did not 
dwarf the others. While the Samaj may not 
liave grown so rapidly a.s it would have done had 
it been under a great leader, this circumstance 
has made the evolution of a workable free govern¬ 
ment a much simpler problem. Four mi.ssionarie.s. 
Pandit Siva Natli Sastri being the leader, \vere 
set apart for the work of the Samaj; and a large 
mimher of educational and religious activities 
were eommeiic(.‘d. A great deal of attention was 
given to female education. On 22nd Jan. PSSI the 
new Mandir in Cornwallis Street was opened. 

The creed of the Sadharan Samaj is the .same 
as the creed of the original Samaj (given above 
under 4 ), with the addition of the three following 
:irticles ; 

7) (bid is the Father of men, and all men are brothers, 

8) The 8o\il Ih iuiinortal and its progress eternal. 

(9) rewards virtue and putii.shes sin. His punishments 
are remedial and not eternal. 

Keshah's^ iSaindj. —During the first two years 
after the division there is not much to note in the 
history of K(^shab’s church except his lectures. 
He first of all discu.ssed publicly the question, 
‘Am I an inspired prophet?’ and gave a nega¬ 
tive answer, hut declared himself in the same 
breath to be ‘ a singular man,’ with special rela¬ 
tions with heaven. ‘ The Lord .said I was to have 
no doctrine, no creed, but a perennial and per¬ 
petual inspiration from heaven.’ In another lec¬ 
ture he dealt again with Christ, deliniUdy .saying, 

‘ Then; is such a thing as divinity in Chri.st,’ but 
exi)lainiiig his words i)y the doctrine of Divine 
humauity. The most important pronouncement, 
however, of this time was a proclamation, iasued 
as a direct message from India’s Mother. He 
thu.s announced for the first time hi.s adlie.sion to 
- the doctrine of the Motherhood of God. It was 
that most eccentric yet most interesting ascetic, 
Ram Krishna Paramhansa, who broiiglit Ke.shab 
to believe tlie doctrine. 

Blit if these first two years were quiet and un¬ 
eventful, 1881 opened in a different way. At the 
Anniversary in January, Ke.shab app(;ared, with 
twelve of his missionaries around luni, under a 
new red banner, on which were inscribed the words, 
Naha Bidhan {Nava Vidhana^ ‘ New Dispensa¬ 
tion ’). On a table lay the four great Scriptures 
of the world : the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Chris¬ 
tian, and the Muhammadan. He proclaimed the 
Brahma Samaj to be God’s latest disiiensation, His 
new gospel .sent to complete and to harmonize all 
existing religions, and himself and the twelve 
around him to be the God-appointed apostles of 
the movement. Henceforth Keshab’s Samaj was 
known as the Church of the New Dispensation. 


At a later meeting the Twelve were solemnly 
ordained for their dutio.s. They were now Kesliab^s 
twelve apostles ; and they met r(;gulaiiy under his 
prosiden<‘y as the Ajiostolie Durbar. Strict vows 
were laid u])on (hem. Four of the apostles were 
.sele(;ted, to <;aeh of whom was entrusted the study 
of the Scriptures of one of the four great religions. 
Orders were also arrange<l for women and girls, 
for men and for boys. Each Order was a conse¬ 
crated Brotherhood or Sisttuhood, and was under 
strict vows. 

But the most striking innovation was the intro¬ 
duction of a numl>(;r of })icturesque ceremonies 
from Hinduism and Christianity. Tlie purpose 
wa.s to adapt theism to the comprehension and 
imagination of the common peo})le. Several well- 
known Hindu sacrifices were performed in the 
Mandir, and by im'ans of mystic explanation were 
harmonized with Brahma belief. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were introduced, and became" 
integral parts of New Dispen.sation ritual, their 
symbolism being explained in accordance with 
Keshab’s ideas. Fantastic pilgrimages to various 
prophets and leaders were imagined and acted, 
and belief in the possibility of communion witli 
these saints of former days w'as encouraged. A 
sort of Calendar of the Saints was arranged, so 
that at lixed tiine.s all the faithful might concen¬ 
trate their thoughts on the same individuals. 
Next year a Mystic Dance was introduced ; and, 
a little later still, Keshah appeared before hi.s 
pooiile a.s a juggler, performing magical feats 
with tree-leaves, l)cad 8 , stones, with the (’ro.ss, 
tlie Cre.scent, tlie 'rrident, and other symbols, 
illustrating the equally marvellous jugglery of 
New Dispensation theology. All this eclectic¬ 
ism and ritualistic show' naturally widened ami 
deepened the gulf between Keshab and the large 
party who had left his churcli. 

In 1882 his doctrine underwent a further ex¬ 
tension, or at least an unfolding. Christ had been 
declared ‘divine’ in his lecture on ‘India a.sks, 
Wlio is Christ?’ He now taught the Christian 
;loctrine of the Trinity, declaring that tlie one 
God existed as the bather, the Son, and the 
Bless<*<I Sjdrit. 

‘ In this plane flfjrnre of three lines you have the solution of 
a vast problem. The Father, the Soti, the Holy Ghost; the 
Creator, the Exemplar, the Sanotirter ; I am, 1 love, I save ; 
the .Still Oo<l, the .lournoyinp God, the Returninpf God ; Force, 
Wisdom, Holiness; the True, the Good, the Beautiful; Sat, 
Chit, Anandn ; Truth, Intellig^ence, Joy.’ 

He similarly adapted Hindu polythei.sm to 
BrMima belief, speaking of the amdytic process 
by which the idolater selects an attribute or attri¬ 
butes of the Eternal for his particular u.se, and 
the synthetic r)roce.8.s whereby the tlieist reaches 
the One God or the whole earth. 

The great loader passed away on 8th Jan. 1884.-^ 
He was a man of great natural gifts. He had 
imagination, intellect, eloipionce ; and he had in 
% voiy high degree the electric personality, the 
piercing speech, and the dramatic action which 
make the brilliant leader. But it was not the.se 
things that most impressed his followers. What 
conquered them was his devotional life, his re- 
ligiou.s fire, the depth and sincerity of his moral 
and religious nature. It was this that made them 
'ollow him through everything, despite all his 
aults. For Ke.shab, having won them by moral 
orces, led them by the passion and strength of 
Ids religious feeling, not by any intelligible move- 
iient of rea.9ori. He had enough insight and 
magination to enable him to present a case with 
great force; but he was no quiet, convincing 
thinker, far less a system-builder. His teaching, 
especially <lurin^ the last period, is a collection of 
powerful but disjointed ideas, a heap of sparkling 
stones instead of a building. He hod singularly 
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little organizing power. Tn all the work he con¬ 
trolled, every activity depended upon his personal 
relationship to the worker. Hence, as soon as 
the personality was withdrawn, the whole com¬ 
bination fell in pieces. In spite of the simplicity 
and generosity of his nature, there was a strain of 
deep reserve, not to .say coriceahnent, in his char¬ 
acter, whi(di caused him trouble with those who 
loved him most; he did not realize the wisdom of 
sharing his mind wuth his colleague.s. This trait 
jiartly explains the conlidence with which he 
uttered some of his later declarations of belief, 
and the amazement with which they were re¬ 
ceived. They had probably been a long time in 
his mind before he gave utterance to them. 

The late Registrar of Calcutta University, Mr. 
K. C. Banurji, always maintained that Reshab 
died a Christian, that in the la.st few months of 
his life liis mind changed. Mr. lianiirji was very 
intimate witli Keshab, and he Mas not the man 
to speak without .serious evidence ; his conlident 
affirmation mu.st therefore not be abruptly dks- 
inissed a.s untrue. On the other hand, Keshab 
maintained such a consistent attitude to Christ 
througliout his life, and, despite his reserve, was so 
little likely to change on a noint of such import¬ 
ance and not tell liis friends, that it is dilhcult 
to believe that Mr. Banurji M’as not mistaken. 

Rratap Chandra Mozoomdar M-a.s absent on hU 
second tour in the West, visiting Europe and 
America, when Keshab died— a circumstance whic h 
complicated the situation in Calcutta .seriously. 

In order to complete the creed of the Kew 
Dispensation Church, three articles recpiire to be 
added to the nine of the Sadharan Samaj : 

(10) Ood is a Trinity in Unity—Father, iSon, ami Spirit. God 

is Motiier aa well as Father. 

(11) Brahin.-visni is not a new religion, but the essence of 

all reli|gioMs, the one univertal fulth ; the Ur.uhina 
Samaj is CJod’a latest Disjioti.sation ; and the mission¬ 
aries are the God-appointed apostles of the newtfospel. 

(12) Knowledge of God comes throngdi Inspired Men as well 

as through Satvre and Intniliun. He reveals His will 
on occasion to liis servants by command, Adesh. 

Statistics. —Wlien Keshab pas.sed away, the 
number of sanuljes all told was 173. Tliere were 
.said to be about ir)00 covenanted members, and 
about 8000 adherents, 

7 . Fifth period, 1884 - 1909 ; progress of the 
Sadharaii Samaj.—During this period both the 
Adi Samaj and the New Dispensation Church 
have declined. Indeed, the old Samaj is now 
almost a family affair. Keshab’s apostles still 
hold bravely on, but they have a comparatively 
small folloM'ing in Calcutta, and their relation¬ 
ships with samdjes outside are not very delinite. 
With Keshab’s death the New Dispen.sation at 
once became a staid body with an unchanging 
theology, like the other two branches: the con¬ 
trast between this period and Keshab’s last 
quin(juennium is very marked. When lie passed 
away, the development of Brahma doctrine ceased. 
Indeed, a blight seems to have fallen on all 
three Societies ; for during the last quarter of a 
century no theological M ork of any importance has 
apjieared, although hymn -Avri ting still llouri.slies. 

The Sddhnran Sainaj. —Thishiusgone forward, not 
changing mucli in matters of faith or of practice, 
but slowly growing in numbers and in inlluence. 
The absence of a great leader robs their annals of 
great events ; and Ave need not linger over the 
various dilticulties they have had to encounter in 
working out and maintaining a constitutional 
government. We shall therefore merely sketch 
the position of the Sann\j of to-day. 

The affairs of the Sam&j are controlled by the 
General Committee, Avhich consists of 63 members, 
representing Calcutta and the rest of India in 
about equal proportions. The officers are a presi¬ 
dent, a secretary, three assistant secretaries, and 


a treasurer. The.so, with 13 others, chosen by the 
General Committee, form the Executive. The 
general work of the Samaj throughout India as 
well as in Calcutta is conducted by the mission¬ 
aries. witli their two auxiliaries, the Sad ban As- 
ram {Sddhana ASrnma) and the Sehak Mandali 
{Sevaka Mandali). Bandit Siva Nath Sastri, 
though now well advanced in years, is still [19U9] 
their chief mi.ssionary. He re{)resents the Hindu 
side of tlie Samaj. Be.side him there stands a young 
man of considerable promise, Hem Chandra Sircar, 
who Avas trained in Manchester New College, Ox¬ 
ford, and rei)re.sents the Christian clement. There 
are nine other missionaries. Sita Nath Tattva- 
bhushan, a avcU knoMUi Vedfintist, is their ehief 
educationalist and philosopher. The Brdkina 
Vidijdlaya^ or Brahma School, is a Theological 
Institution for training youim inkssionaries. 'the 
Sadhan Asram, or ‘ Work Refuge,’ i.s a hostel 
attaehed to the Mandir ; but the phrase is now 
more frequently used of the grouj> of students and 
other Avorkers re.siding in the Asram Avho form a 
society for practical service. Their Avork ranks 
next in importance after that of the missionaries. 
Similar societies have been formed in a few places 
outside Calcutta. Several notable laymen render 
the Samaj large assi,stance in the Sevak Mandali, 
or ‘Lay-workers’ Union.’ The Samaj possesses a 
press in Avhich its publications are printed, the 
Indian Me'<senger and tiie 'J'ttttva Kauynudi, i.c. 

‘ Moonlight of Truth,’ being the two journal.s. 
There are 43 provincial satnajes formally atiiliated 
with the central organization, and as many more 
in felloAvship, although not atiiliated. There are 
1U44 initiated members in ail ; hut large numbers 
of men and Avornen are practically members, 
though they liave not been initiated. The activi¬ 
ties of the Calcutta congregation, besides the 
Sunday services, are the Sunday School ; the Sah- 

f ^at Sahini, which meets Aveekly and di.scus.sea re- 
igious q^uest ions ; the Theological Society ; the 
Students^ Weekly Servici^, Avhich, though not 
organically connected Avith the Samaj, is con¬ 
ducted in tiie Mandir every Saturday evening, 
and draws many students to theism ; the Brahma 
Girls’ School; and the Citj’^ College. 

'The Nfuo Dispensation Samaj. —After Keshah’a 
death, tho.se members of the Apostolic Durbar avIio 
Avere in Calcutta met and declared that Keshab 
AA'a.y still tlieir leader, and that no one couhl ever 
take his place in the ^landir. But other niomhers 
of the missionary body Avho happened to he ab¬ 
sent, notably Brataj) Chandra Mozoomdar, seri¬ 
ously objected to this decision, and the mass of 
the members stood with them. Keshah’s family, 
on the other hand, Avished to treat the Mandir 
and Keshah’s pulpit as a sort of family preserve. 
Bratap, avIio Avas by far the best knoAvn of the 
missionaries, and the only one at all litted for 
being the leader of the Samaj, Avished to he 
elected to take Keshah’s place. But the Apostolic 
Durbar Avoiild not agree to do that or anything 
else. On the one side, then, stood tlie quarrelling 
mi.ssionaries ; on the other, the members, begging 
them to he recomuled and to make arrangements 
for the work and the Avorship of the Samaj ; and 
so all'airs have continued ever since. The old 
personal quarrels Avhicli Keshab was unable to 
put doA\'n, and Avhicli Avere prevented from break¬ 
ing up the Samaj only by nis personal influence, 
came uppermost, and ruined everything. For a 
time the laity took the Mandir into their own 
care, and conducted the services, excluding the 
mi.ssionaries from control, because they Avould not 
agree. There have been many attenijits at re¬ 
organization and as many failure.s. Once at least 
the police had to he called in. There has been no 
open schism, hut there has been constant dis- 
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union; and to-day three competing services are 
conductt'd under the name of tlie New Diapensa- 
tio/i oveiy Sunday; and even so there are some 
nuMiihers who reluso to attend any one of the three 

The active work of tlie Saniaj was thus brougli 
almost to a complete standstill, and growth be 
eaniG im 2 )os.sibIe. Tlie New Disjiensation counts 
for less and less in the life of India. 

Pratap Cliandra Mozoomdar, who was often 
spoken of as the leader of the Bralima Samaj, 
never became the acknowledged leader even of 
the New Dispensation Churcli. Ilis name and 
influence were far greater in England and America 
than tliey ever were in Calcutta and India. Fail¬ 
ing to obtain Keshab’s position, he went into 
semi-retirement, editing his pai^er, 7’/ie Inter¬ 
preter ^ and writing elsowliere occasionally, Init 
seldom <loing any missionary work for the Samai 
except when he aj)peaied to deliver the annual 
address in the Town Hall. His appearance at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893 still 
further widened his reputation, and he was always 
a welcome speaker on Calcutta platforms, but he 
wao scarcely a religious force in the city. He 
passed away in 1905. His funeral demonstrated 
in a very remarkable manner, to one observer at 
least, what a large number of fine intellectual men 
were still connected with the New Dispensation 
Church. Every one seemed tit to be a leader. 

Since KeshalVs death the fantastic elements of 
his later teaching and practice have not been 
obtruded on the j)ublic. The tendency is towards 
simj)licity except on one point: the death of 
Keshab is celebrated annually as the day of the 
‘ Ascension of the Master,’ 

To-day there are still a number of the old mis¬ 
sionaries connected w’ith the Samaj, notably Gaur 
Gahlnda Kay, Mahendra Nath Bose, Pyari Mohan 
Chundhuri, but they do not pull together. Christ 
is one of several cau.ses of division among them, 
'rhen there are a number of younger men who 
take a i)rominent place, especially Prof. Beno- 
yendra Nath Sen, who is a very finished speaker, 
and Prarnatha Eal Sen, who is an acceptable 
j)reacher, and does a good deal of work among 
young men. 

Besides the Sunday services, the publishing 
work of the Samaj ana the educational activities 
are still kejjt up. There is a hostel for students. 
The missionaries do a good deal of visiting, keep¬ 
ing the flame burning in families. 

The Adi Samaj .—The history of the original 
Samaj during the last quarter of a century is very 
little more than the doings of Debendra Nath 
Tagore and his phalanx of gifted sons. Yet there 
are a few societies outside Calcutta wliich re¬ 
tain their connexion with the Adi Samftj. The 
theology of the Samaj has remained stationary 
since the schism of 180.3. Debendra gave up 
his position after more than thirty years of 
service. For thirty-three years more he lived 
the life of a religious recluse ; for he survived 
until 1905. He was almost exclusively under 
Hindu influence, his master being Ramanuja. 

To him ancient India was the cradle of all that 
was pure in morals and religion. So powerful 
was Hindu thought in his life, that up to the 
very end he never deflnitcly told his disciples 
that he had given up the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion, as practically all Brahmas have done. He 
was never known to quote the Bible, and in his 
printed sermons no reference to the teaching of 
Christ is to be found. The direct communion of 
the human .soul with the Supreme Spirit was the 
inost salient point in his teaching. His public 
life proved him to be a man not only of religious 
genius and intellectual capacity, but of a peculiarly 
noble and generous character. His long retire¬ 


ment added to the spell he had thrown over the 
minds of his fellow-townsmen. By common con- 
.sent he was called the Maharshi, i.e. the great 
/vvi, or saintly seer. The bleached complexion and 
niassive architecture of his face still revealed, a few 
months before his death at the age of eighty-seven, 
the lofty spiritual nature and tlie sensitive heart 
which had done so much in the far-away years. 

The provincial samdjes. —Those continue to grow 
slowly in number and influence. A few are still 
in clo.ser sympathy with the Adi Samaj than with 
the more progressive bodies ; a number belong in 
doctrine and worship to the New Dispensation 
order, but a great and increasing majority have 
their close.st connexion with the Sadlifiran Samfij. 
These distinctions, however, count for far less in 
the country than they do in the metropolis ; and 
a missionary is certain to receive a warm welcome 
almost anywhere, no matter to which of the 
branches he belongs. The Prarthanfl samdjes 
in Western India, though not organically con¬ 
nected with the Brahma Samaj, are on terms of 
clo.se friendship and fellowship. 

These societies vary largely both in size and 
vitality. A number have a considerable member¬ 
ship, own their own building, and do a good deal 
of work. Their activities follow the lines laid 
down in the older bodies. They have their weekly 
religious service, usually on Sunday, and some¬ 
times a prayer-meeting besides. Keshab’s original 
Saiujat Sahhd (‘Friendly Society’) was copied in 
the Sadharan Samaj in Calcutta, and the example 
has been very generally followed elsewhere. It is a 
sort of We.slcyan cla.ss-meeting. The annual festi¬ 
vals are celebrated with enthusiasm. A library 
and some simple missionary work complete their 
religious activities. But they consider their work 
incomplete, if they do not advance education, 
esi)ecially for girls. Some form of philanthropic 
work is usually attempted also. 

It will probably conduce to clearness if we 
represent the theological alHnities of the three 
samdjes graphically : 

(1) God l.s a personal beinff 

with sublime moral 
attributes. 

(2) God h;i8 never become 

incarnate. 

(3) Go 4.1 hears and answers 

prayer. 

(4) God is to be worshipped 

only in spiritual ways. 

Men of all cfistes and 
races may worship God 
acceptably. 

(6) RejK'nuince and cessation 
from sin is the only way 
to forgiveness and sal¬ 
vation. 

(6) Nature and Itituition are 

the sources of know¬ 
ledge of liod. No book 
is authoritative. ^ 

(7) God ia t he Father of men, 

an<i all men are brothers. 

(8) The soul is immortal and 

its progres.s eternal. 

(9) God reward.s virtue and 

punishes sin. His i)un- 
ishments are remedial 
and not eternal. 

(10) God is a Trinity in Unity 

—Father, Son, and 
Spirit. God Is Mother 
as well as Father. 

(11) Brahmaism is the uni¬ 

versal religiotj ; the 
Brahma Samaj is God’s 
latest i)iH^)ensation ; 
and the missionaries 
are His apostles. 

(12) Knowledge of God comes 

through hispired Men 
as well as through 
Nature and Intuition. 

He reveals His will on 
occasion to His servants 
by command, Adesh. 


Creed 

of_tho 

Adi 

Samaj. 


Greed 
of the 
) Sad- 
‘ haran 
Samaj. 


Creed 
of the 
V New 
f Dispen¬ 
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8 . Characteristics of the movement.— (a) Width 

of diffused influence^ narrowness of effective range* 

'—The Br£thma SamS.j, while claiming to be a 
world-wide movement, and actually making its 
voice heard in Europe and America, has not suc¬ 
ceeded in extending its effective service beyond 
India, has made no deep impression outside the 
province of its birth, and even where it is 
strongest has touched only the educated class. 
There is a Brahma Mission to hill tribes in 
Bengal, and a Prarthana Samaj Mission to the 
depressed classes in Bombay, but nowhere has the 
movement taken a serious hold of the common 
people. It is a remarkable fact that in 1901, 
when the Samaj was already seventy-three years 
old, only 4050 inhabitants oi India were returned 
as Brahmas in the Census papers. This, in the 
case of a really indi|;enous movement, which has 
had three men of high religious genius amongst 
its leaders, is very noteworthy. 

( 6 ) Influence on India. —The Samflj has exer¬ 
cised a very great influence on religious opinion 
all over India. The work of the Samaj has also 
had a good deal of weight, especially in Bengal, 
in the matter of social reform. But the number 
of those who have been induced to become real 
theists by the Brahma pro})aganda is certainly 
disappointingly small. The great success of tlie 
revival within Hinduism has operated powerfully 
to check the drift to Brahmaism ; for men are 
now inclined to believe that they can get as much 
spiritual religion in Hinduism as in Briihinaism, 
and that social reform is almost as possible wiiliin 
as without the camp, 

(c) Debt to Christianity. —Brahmaism owes a 
large debt to Christianity. The primal impulse 
came largely from Christianity ; Brahma methods 
are almost without exception Christian ; Bnihma 
criticism of Hindu social wrongs is simply Chris¬ 
tian criticism ; and large masses of Keshab’s re¬ 
ligious and moral teaching were taken direct from 
Christ, and still fertilize Brahma thought and 
conduct in the Sadharan as well as in tlie New 
Dispensation Samaj. 

But the Church in India also owes a consider¬ 
able debt to Brahmaism. The latter has done 
much to open the Hindu mind to serious mono¬ 
theism ; has helped to break down prejudice 
against Christ; like John the Baptist, has pre¬ 
pared the way for Christianity in more than one 
centre; and has drawn out of Hinduism into 
spiritual religion many an individual who has 
finally found peace in the Christian Cliurch. 

{d) Relation to Hinduism and Christianity .— 
The official doctrine of the Samaj puts Hinduism 
and Christianity in the general catalojpie of par¬ 
ticular religions a .8 opjiosed to Brahmaism, which 
is regarded as the absolute and universal religion. 
But in actual fact these two religions hold an alto¬ 
gether ditterent position. They are the sources of 
Brahmaism. A careful survey of the doctrines 
that have been profes.sed in the Samilj will show 
that there is not one which has not been drawn 
either from Hinduism or from Christianity. The 
frequently repeated assertion that Brahmaism is 
the essence or all religions is without anv basis in 
fact. The Brahma system is drawn from Hinduism 
and Christianity. 

The next point to note is how these twin sources 
are related to each other in the product. The 
most cursory glance will convince any one that 
the Hindu and the Christian elements stand side 
by side, neither controlling the other. Indeed, 
the controlling principle throughout has not been 
revelation, \\uiether Hindu or Christian, but 
^rationalism ; * and the elements taken from 

* This became explicit in 1860, when the authority of the 
Vedas was abandoned. 


Hinduism and Christianity have been selected 
as being in harmony with the dominant rational¬ 
istic idea. The only complicating circumstance 
is this, that the rationalism has not remained 
constant, but has altered in the course of the his¬ 
tory ; under Ram Mohan taking its colour from 
Deism, under Debendra from Kamfinuja, under 
Keshab from Unitarianism in the earlier period, 
from Christianity in the later. Hence the clear 
distinctions between tlie sarndjes to-day. 

The way in which all this came about is also 
clear. There were two points on which Ram 
Mohan and Keshab, the two creative leaders, 
were thoroughly convinced : (1) that Christ would 
yet be supreuie in India; * (2) that the future 
religion of India would be Indian and loyal to 
Hinduism. On both these points, we may be cer¬ 
tain, history will justify them. It was in the 
inference they drew that they went wrong. Be¬ 
lieving that tlie future religion of India would be 
loyal both to Christ and to Hinduism, they im¬ 
agined that they had only to bring the two together 
and the result would be the future religion of 
India. They both failed to see that essential 
Hinduism and essential Christianity can no more 
mingle than oil and water. Had they lived later, 
they would not have made the mistake; for they 
were men of open mind; and the science of 
religions would have revealed the truth to them. 

Hinduism is ancient not only in age, but in char¬ 
acter. It enshrines a very early conception of 
the universe—a conception which men’s minds 
have now outgrown. This is to the effect that 
time and matter and souls are as eternal as God ; 
the world is a never-ending series of meaningless, 
self-repeating changes ; matter is the seat of all 
evil, and nature does not reveal God ; men in the 
world are spirits in prison, and their only hope 
is release from its toils. 

Christianity, on the other hand, brings us a 
conception of the universe which modern men 
can believe, and which stimulates and invigorates 
man’s life in every direction : God is the loving 
Father ; men are His children ; the world is God*s 
good world, prepared for the disciplining of His 
children ; progress, not repetition, is tlie inner 
secret of the world-process. 

These two conceptions cannot be reconciled or 
brought to act in harmony ; the one excludes the 
other. The history of the Samaj supplies a clear 
illustration of the truth. Ram Mohan and De¬ 
bendra endeavoured to keep the Samaj within the 
limits of the old religion, but the outcome of the 
history has been to drive Brahmas to stand out¬ 
side the caste system altogether and to avoid 
most scrupulously the touch of Hindu sacerdotal¬ 
ism and worship. In no other way can the health 
and strength of the community be secured. The 
Adi Sain&j has withered, because it has attempted 
to remain within the caste system—has attempted 
to graft Brahmaism upon Hinduism. The Christian 
elements in the Brahma faith are hopelessly an¬ 
tagonistic to the Hindu system. So Brahmas 
to-day are as completely outside Hinduism as 
Christians are. 

Thus Ram Mohan and Keshab were wrong in 
thinking that a new, vigorous, modem religion 
could be created merely by placing a few of the 
leading ideas of Christianity alongside of a few of 
the leading ideas of Hinduism and allowing the 
two to come together on equal terms. In order 
to reach the end in view, two things are indis¬ 
pensably necessary: (1) The supremacy of Christ 
must be frankly and ungrudgingly accepted. Only 

* Cf. Ram Mohan Ray's Precepts of Jesus ; the last chapter 
of Mias Collet’s Life and Letters of Raja Ram Mohan Roy ; and 
Keehab’s two lectures on * Jesus Christ.' Pratap's position was 
precisely the same; see The Interpreter, passim. 
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in this wav' can a system bo secured ^vhich nioderi 
men can accept, and which will produce a health' 
modern nation. Nationalism is sterile in Indi 
as elsewhere. (2) Christ must bo set forth a 
coming not to destroy Hinduism, but to fulfil it 
not as the enemy, but as the consummator of the 
religion. For, while the basal conceptions of the 
Hindu system are utterly opposed to Christianity, 
all the highest and holiest things in it-—all that 
the modern thinking Hindu feels he cannot turn 
his back on, all that Ram Mohan, Debendra, and 
Keshab wished to conserve, everything that has 
vitality and growth in it—all this arose in re¬ 
forming movements, eager spiritual struggles to 
transcend the traditional Hindu system. Within 
the pale of Hinduism these lofty spiritual aims 
have never had a chance to realize themselves. It 
is only in Christianity tliat a free open field for 
their develoi)mcnt is found. Hinduism must die 
into Christianity, in order that the best that her 
phiIosoj)hers, saints, and ascetics have longed and 
prayed for may live. Thus the truth with regard 
to the long controversy between Hrahmai.sm and 
Christianity is that the mis.sionarics were right 
in insisting on tlie supremacy of Christ, and the 
Rrrilimas were right in insisting that Hinduism 
should not be treated as a weed. 

Litkraturr.— The best brief outline of Brahma history is 
found in Monier Williams, lirahmanisin and Hinduism^ 
Ijondon, 18S7, pp. 475-528. There are four longer narratives: 
Leonard, A jiiftlorp of the Brdhtna Saindj, Calcutta, 1879; 
Mozoomdar, The Faith and Progretfst of the Hrahmo Somaj, 
Calcutta. 1.SS2; F. Lillingrston, The Brahma Samaj and Arya 
Samaj, liondon, 1901 ; and Slater, Keshab Chandra Sen and 
the BrnfnnaSamnj, Madras, 1884(theflr8t two interesting butin- 
accurate, the last two reliable, and the last containing numerous 
extracts from the writings of Keshab (’handra Sen]. For 
further detail consult the following biograjdues: Collet, The. 
Life aiid Letters of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Ixindon, 1900; The 
Autobiography of Maharsi Deoendranath Tagore, translated 
from the original Bengali, with an introduction by Satycn- 
dranath Tagore, Caloulta, 1909; Mozoomdar, The L\fe and 
J'eachings of Keshuh Chunder Sen, Calcutta, 18S7 ; and Ueart- 
Beats by P. C. Mozoomdar unth a Biographical Sketch by 
S. J. Barrows, Boston, 1894 ; the monograph, Sastri, The 
New Dispensation and the Sadharan Brahma Sarnaj, Madras, 
1881 ; the w’orks of the leaders: The English Works of Raja 
Ram Moham Ray, edited by J. C. Ghose, 2 vols., Calcutta, 
1S85-87 ; The Compile Works of Raja Ram Mohnn Roy, 
Sanskrit and Bengali, Clalcutia, 1880; Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Lectures in India, 2 vols., Lomlon, 1901; The, Rra/nno Somaj: 
Keshab Chandra Sen in England, Calcutta, 1881 ; Mozoom¬ 
dar, The Oriental Christ, Boston, 1883 ; the collections of texts, 
Brahinadharma, Calcutta, 1850, and many editions later; 
SlokasaAgraha, Calcutta, 1806, and many editions later; the 
Year Books, the Annual Reports, and the Periodicals. 

J. N. Farquhar. 
BRAHOIS.—See Baluchistan. 

BRAIN AND MIND.—i. Historical. — That 
the brain of man is that part of his bodily organ¬ 
ism which is in immediate connexion with his 
mind—whatever the intimate nature of that con¬ 
nexion may be—is to-day an accepted fact. That 
it hits not always been so may be seen from the 
number of word.s in our own and in other lan- 
guaf^es which apnear to connect mental and moral 
qualities with the heart, with the stomach, and 
even w ith the kidneys and bowels. In early Greek 
speculation, Alcma^on of Crotona (beginning of 
5th cent. B.C.), a reputed pupil of Pythagoras, is 
referred to as holding that sense-imnressions are 
combined together in the brain, wliich receives 
them tlirough certain avenues (the nerves), and con¬ 
structs out of them ‘ memory, opinion, and science’; 
and that the controlling centre (rd Tjye/aoyiKbv) 
of the body resides in Hie brain (Diels, Frag, 
d. Vorsokratiker 101 f.). Hippocrates also and 
Democritus were credited with a similar belief. 

It was partially adopted by Plato, who placed the 
reasoning portion of the soul in the head, passion 
in the lieart, and desire in the lower part of the 
body {Timoius, 69-72). According to Aristotle, the 
soul, as the entelechy of the body, was correlated 


with its every part; while the brain was an inert 
nia.ss, the function of which wtus to cool the blood 
for the heart (dc Part. An. ii. 7).* Galen (2nd 
cent. A.D.) recognized the dominant part played 
by tiie brain as the centre of the nervous system, 
by wliich the ‘ vital spirits’ were distributed over 
the body; but it was in the ventricles or spa^;es 
rather than in the substance of the brain that be 
placed the ‘seat of the soul ’ {de UmPartium, lib. 8). 
These or similar view^s prevailed until the begin¬ 
ning of the 17th cent., when the anatomy of the 
brain began to be more clearly understood through 
the work of Varolius and others. PToni this date 
the tendency w'as to sulxlivide tlie brain, and to 
ascribe to separate centres the diUcrent mental 
functions; the most comprehensive attempt of 
this kind being the phrenomgieal system of Gall 
and Spurzheim (1810). Their system was deficient, 
however, both in p.sychological analysis and in 
scientific proof; they referred difi'erent moral and 
intellectual characters to dillerent areas of Hie 
surface—and underlying parts—of the brain, and 
assumed tiiat the skull with its ‘ bumps ’ followed 
clo.sely the outline of the brain. Causality, Com¬ 
bativeness, Pliiloprogenitiveness, the Sense of Lan¬ 
guage, and Calculation are a few out of tlieir 
thirty-eight proniiscuouslv groiijied ‘ faculties.’ A 
reaction follow'cd with Fiourens, who taught (in 
his Itcchcrches exp&runcntales't) that tlie whole 
brain is the organ of mind, that loss of or injury to 
any part of it w'cakeiis its general function, i.e. 
’essens the degree of mental activity, but does not 
•einove any specird function. It was not until 1861, 
vlien Broca pul»lislied his pajjer Sur le Sdge dc la 
FaculU (in Lnntjnge articuU, that the theory of 
ipecial localization began to take a now' and more 
idequate form. The researches of Hitzig, Munk, 
Meynert, Flechsig, and many others in Germany, 
111(1 of Ferrier, Horslev, Schafer, etc., in England 
see Literature at end of this art.), have, since 
1870, gone far to establish the doctrine on a sound 
basis, altliougli its interpretation is still disputed. 

2. General relationship.—The general correlation 
ictw’een brain and mind is established partly by 
:omparative, partly by patliological, data, (a) In 
ilosely allied animal species, it is found that the 
dative w'cight of the brain or corre.spondiiig 
ganglia incrca.ses with the complexity of the life 
of tlie animal, with its adaptability to new' sur- 
oundings—in short, with all that is summed up in 
he vague term ‘ intelligence.’ A striking instance 
18 the ant’s brain (the corpora peduncnlata), w'hich 
n the w'orker ant is very large, in tlie queen ant 
much smaller, and in the male ant almost absent; 
Avhile activity and ‘intelligence’ are proportion¬ 
ately distributed (Forel). The correlation is closer 
till if, instead of w'eight, the surface-area of Hie 
irain is taken. In higher animals the nerve- 
lements are massed in the grey matter, the 
'Mrtex, of the brain ; and by means of fissures 
and sulci — dippings and foldings of this outer 
bark’ into the sulistance of the brain—the sur¬ 
face may be enormously extended without a pro- 
Dortional increase in volume or w'eight. In the 
iiain, also, if animals of difi'erent species, but 
f approximately the same size and of similar 
mhitat, are compared, the brain increases in re- 
ative weight (or surface-area) as the rank of the 
ininial in the scale of evolution is higher. Nearest 
but longo intervallo) to man in this respect come 
,he anthropoid apes. 

In the development of the brain with age in the 
luman individual a similar comparison is found to 
hold. As the mental capacities improve, the brain 

* 6 p.kv o5i/ e'y(r«(/)oAo? evsparov woiel rrjv iv rf} sapSitf dtpp.6rrfra 
;ai (Berlin ed. 652 a. 24). 

t Recherches expir. sur les wovrieUs et les fonetions du 
systkme nerveux, 1824, > 1842. Of. hia Phrenology Examined \ 
^.846, tr. Meiirs. 1846. 
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grows in volume until about the ago of fifteen, 
when it reaches a certain maximum relative 
weight; after this development takes the place of 
growth^ the brain-elements entering into more and 
more complex relation with each other, but with¬ 
out much increase in size or number. From the 
age of fifteen there is a gradual decline in relative 
weight. In general, also, a lower value has been 
found for the average female than for the aver¬ 
age male brain, alike in weight, in surface-area, 
and in thickness of cortex. This is true even 
when allowarme is made for the difl'erences in re¬ 
lative size of body. Various interpretations of the 
fact may, however, be given. Lower races also 
show, on the average, lower standards of brain- 
weight. Individual men of markedlv superior 
intellectual powers have in many cases been found 
to possess brains in which there was more than 
average development of the brain surface, the 
sulci being cut aeej^)er, and having more numerous 
ramifKrations than in the normal man. The brains 
of Gauss and Helmholtz are well-known examples. 
On the average, ‘eminent men’ tend to have 
higher than the normal brain - weight; at the 
same time some great personalities have Inul 
skulls of relatively small orain-capacity for their 
race ; and vice versa, it has been remarked, many 
persons of large skull capacity have been inmates 
of our poorliouses and prisons. The factors making 
for development, more es})ecially the all-important 
one of oppoi'tunifg for exei'risc, are, of course, co 
determining eleiimnts with the iuiUal growth- 
capacity itself. Tlie actual develo))ment attairu^d 
in adult life is a resultant of many diverse factors. 
It is to be note<l especially that, apart from its 
correlation with mind, the l)rain has important 
fund ions that are puiely [)hysiological ; it regu¬ 
lates the movements of the body and of its difler- 
ent members, and especially it regulates the nutri¬ 
tion, and other processes of metabolism, which 
take place in the particular ordvns of the lM)dy. 
Accordingly, such factors as bocl}’-weight, stature, 
mobility, rate of metabolism or vitality, and 
plasticity stand in intimate relation to the brain- 
capacity of the organism. lUologically consi<lered, 
intelligence falls under ‘ plasticity ’ ; it is a func¬ 
tion by which the organism adapts itself readily 
to new surroundings or situations, and by which it 
carries over the experience of the past into the pre¬ 
sent, to the advantage of itself or of its species. 

(6) The argument from the pathology of mind 
and of brain points in the same general direction, 
viz. to the conclusion that mental capacity on the 
one hand, mental vivacity on the other, are corre¬ 
lated with the development and with the function¬ 
ing-healthy or the reverse—of the brain. No 
responsible physician now regards mental per¬ 
turbations as anything but symptoms, that is, as 
consequences or ellects, of which the immediate 
cause, whatever the i)rimary or ultimate cause 
may be, is a defect or disease of the brain. The 
disease may be (1) developmental, the result of a 
defective start-otl’ in life, owing to which the brain 
does not reach its full growth, or grows dispro¬ 
portionately, or is more sluggish in its working 
than the normal or average brain (as in imlaj- 
cility), or is more unstable, and therefore unlit to 
cope with a great crisis in life such as the omset 
of puberty, for example, constitutes. The di.sease 
may be (2) adventitious, the result of any one of 
the innumerable strains and stresses to which the 
brain is liable from bodily^ disea.se, accidental 
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the brain in old age, while the body as a whole 
remains relatively healthy. Again the diseases 
are recognized as falling into two broad divisions, 


according as they derive from organic, structural 
defects or changes of the brain, or from merely 
functional changes — changes depending on the 
nutritive or other chemical processes in the brain 
or in any part of it. But mental pathology has 
by no means advanced so far as to be able to 
foretell the changes that will be found at death in 
any given form of insanity : there may be no 
visible degeneracy at all, and, per contra, the 
brain of a person dying in perfect sanity, accord¬ 
ing to the judgment of his neighbours, may show 
marked signs of organic defect. Numerous cases 
are recorded in which very extensive degenera¬ 
tions of the brain, even to the whole of one of the 
hemispheres, have been found without any mental 
defect having been remarked during the subject’s 
lifetime. While this is admitted, however, it 
only alters our interj)retation of the correlation 
between mind and brain ; it does not throw any 
doubt upon the existence of a correlation. 

3 . Elements of the central nervous system.—The morpho- 
lo^ical element in the cortex or jjrey outer layer of the brain 
is the nexiroiie.. It consisln of ( 1 ) tlie cell-ho'ly, (2) the dendrites 
or short branchin^j outj^rowihs, ( 2 ) the lon^? axis-cylinder. 
There are nninerous (lilTc rent forms of cell. Thus, as many aa 
eijflit different layers may be distinguished in some parts of 
the cortex from without inwards, eai h marke<l by tiic presence 
of u characteristic form of cell. The larg-est are the pyramidal 
c^lls, which are most numerous in the motor-zone, and measure 
from 60 to 120 m " the body of the cell is a nucleus, and 
often within this can be distinguished a nucleolus. The nucleus 
undergoes marked changes under exhaustion, as does also the 
form of the <'ell. From the cell branch out, usually in several 
directions, u number of protoplasmic fibres, giving o(T col- 
laterals at right angles, and ending (as do the collaterals also) 
in basket- or bush-like masses of fine terminal fibrils : hence 
the name dendrites. One of tlie prolongations of the cell is, 
however, of a dilTcrcnt nature. It is the axis-cylinder, or 
axone, issning usually in a direction different from that of the 
dendrites. The axoiies form the white fibres of the brain and 
spinal cord ; each is protected or isolated by a sheath of con¬ 
nective tibsue, and a layer of myeline—a fatty substance— 
between the fibre and the sheath. It is this myeline that gives 
the white appearance to tlie nerve-fibres, and it has been 
showm that it is formed only with the actual functioning of the 
nerve-cell. Thus Flechsig has determined, through this fact, 
the successive dates at w’hich in life the different ‘ brain- 
centres ’ become active. Tlie axi 8 -c\ Under or axone is the 
true ncrve-process, i.e. that by which the excitation is con¬ 
veyed to the brain from a sense-organ, or to the muscle from a 
brain-centre, or between two such brain-centres themselves. 
Some of the fibres are of great length, running in some cases 
from the cortex down to the foot of the spinal cord. The 
dendrites, with their shorter processes and basket-work end¬ 
ings, may be regarded as the receptors, the means through 
which the excitation of one element is transmitted to another.f 
There is no continuity, according to the prevailing view, be¬ 
tween the endings of one cell and those of anotlier, the fibres 
In all cases ending freely, but usually in the close neighbour¬ 
hood of, or perhaps in contact with, those of another cell or group 
of cells. On the other hand, it has been shown that the fibrils 
of the axone are continuous, passing through ih./ nerve-cells to 
the various dendrites or branches. 

The function of the cell-bcxly seems to be mainlv either 
(a) that of a nutritive centre, or ( 6 ) that of a store-house of 
energy. Distributed between and among the nerve-cells are 
cells of the neuroglia, or supporting ti.s 8 ue.t The axones, as 
has been said, become uiedullated fibres, passing either verti¬ 
cally ilowuwards to the lower lirain and spinal cord (projection- 
fibres), or horixontally along to the neighbouring centres, or 
across by way of the carpus callosum —the central conimi-ssure 
of the brain—to the other hemisphere. The nerve-fibres are 
either afferent (centripetal) or efferent (centrifugal), the former 
leading to the cortex from the lower brain or spinal cord, and 
being ultimately connected through other neurones with the 
sense-organs, the latter leading from the cortex to the lower 
brain and spinal cord, and finally, through connecting links, to 
the muscles, the glands, the viscera, or other organs of the 
body. Experiments show that the direction in which the 
current of excitation will flow Is not dependent upon the 
nerve-fibre itself, but upon the connexions at either end. Thus 
an afferent fibre may be transformed into an efferent fibre. The 
law of the Specific Energy of Nerve-fibres (Johannes Miiller) 
was interjireted as Implying that a given nerve-fibre, no matter 
by what means or at what point in it« course it was stimulated, 

• = 1 / 1000 th milllmeLre. 

t Energy is transmitted to the cells through the dendrites, 
and frojn the cells through the axis-cylinder (v. Gehuchten); 
Golgi regards the function of the dendrites aa that of taking up 
food from the blood-vessels. 

X Various other functions have been suggested for the neu¬ 
roglia. Cajal regards the expansions and contractions of its 
ceU as conditions of sleep and of waking respectively. 
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would trive rise to Its proiM>r sensation, or would contract Ito 
eiven uroup of inuscleii, or cause secretion in its given gland, 
whatever irs particular function might be, and that this speci- 
flcitv was inherent in tlie fibre itself. I^iatcr it was thought to 
depend uiion the brain-centre in which the fibre ended ; but 
tliere can ho little doubt that Wundt is right in his view that 
it is (he peripheral organ, sensory or muscular, that determines 
in the first instance the character of the reaction, and that the 
peripheral organ in its turn has been gradually developed in 
adaptation to the physical stimuli acting upon the organism, 
which in their sum make un its environment. This is true at 
least of the oriqin of such paths. Thus, when an electric 
current sent through any part of the optic nerve gives rise to a 
sensation ot light, this is because the exciUtion first rung 
backward to the eye, and tJicre sets up in the retina the 
changes which are normal conditions of visual sensation. 

The neurone, like all other living substance, is subject to 
conditions of growth and decay; its growth and development 
are determined by moderate use, its decay and degeneration 
by excessive use or by disuse. Stimulation causes first of all 
an increase in volume, and a change of internal structure ; 
later the cell branches out in various directions, until a fairly 
active cell may have innumerable ramifications—prolongations, 
collaterals, and brush-like terminals : in this development may 
be found the physical basis of practice, of memory, of mental 
growth generally. The effect of drugs or poisons (with which 
fatigue must be classed) is to cause a diminution of volume, 
and withdrawal ot the processes, followed, if prolonged, by 
other more radical changes. Activity seems to determine 
rertexly an increased flow of blood to the parts involved,— 
processes of waste and repair take place more rapidly : if there 
18 excessive activity, however, the continued flow of blood may 
cause permanent injury of various kinds according to the ti.ssue 
affected. On the other hand, impaired activity, as in fatigue, 
refloxly produces diminished How of blood to the parts in¬ 
volved : the neurones contract in volume and withdraw their 
pscudopod-like expansions. This is probably the condition of 
which sleep is the expression. It is noticeable that unconsci¬ 
ousness appears to arise alike from excessive loss ot blood from 
the brain (ana3inia), and from excessive fow ot blood to the 
brain (hyperaomia), the result ot which is probably a check to 
the pulse of the blood (stasis). The immediate cause of many 
mental diseases also is said to be the morbid accumulation of 
blood in special parts of the brain (Luys, after Forbes Wins¬ 
low). 

4 . The special centres : localization of functions, 

—The complexity of the grey matter of the brain, 
its numberlc.ss cell.s, the endless tracery of inter, 
lacing libies being understood, the question arises ; 
What is tlie jirecise relation of the neurone to 
mental function? Does the activity of the neu¬ 
rone determine consciousness, and have dillerent 
neurones different parts to play in giving rise to 
different mental contents or ideas? 

Since 1861, as has been said above, a mass of 


( 2 ) the stimulation of the naked brain at different 
points, with observation of the movements made; 
and ( 3 ) the study of the degeneration of tracts 
running between the brain ana the sen.se-organ 8 or 
muscles, after a given portion of the brain has 
been excised. Alore recently, our knowledge of 
the connexion of the nervous elements in the dif. 
ferent parts of the brain and spinal cord has been 
greatly extended by newer methods of section¬ 
making and of staining. As a result we obtain 
a scheme like the following:— 

The centres for consciousness, intelligence, and 
will, as distinct from the centres for reflex and auto- 
matic movements and co-ordinations, are located in 
the cortex or outer grey mantle of the hemispheres; 
they are usually cl;i.s.sified as (I) sensory centreSt 
(2) motor centres, and (3) association centres, 

( 1 ) Of the sensory centres, that for Sight is 
placed in the occipital or hindmost lobe, more 
e.specially in the parts lying about the calcarine 
fissure ; that for Hearing in the first and second 
convolutions of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe; that 
for Smell in some part or all of tlie so-called limbic 
lobe,* seen on the internal and inferior a.spects of 
the hemisphere; that for Taste perhaps in the 
lower part of the temporal lobe (but on this there 
is no agreement among anatomists); that for 
Cutaneous Sensations—including under this title 
what is called common or general sensibility, or¬ 
ganic sensibility, nui.scular sensibility, sensibility 
to touch, to temperature, to pain, etc.—is, as might 
be expected, the most extensive and least deun- 
able of all the centres : the tentative conclusion of 
Bianchi is that its centre is the wide area lying 
about (and below) the Rolandic zone, but that 
within this there are various centres of ‘ greater 
functional intensity ’; these vary greatly, both in 
position and in development, in ditferent individuals 
(Text-Book of Psychiatry, 57). 

( 2 ) The so-called motor centres, the stimulation 
of which gives rise to limited movements of different 
limbs according to the part stimulated, and injury 
or disease of wliich is in man connected with limited 
paralysis of different parts of the body, lie within 
the area described above as that of common sensi- 


evidence has been collected which goes to show 
that not merely does the general health and ca- 

f iacity of tlie mind depend upon the integrity and 
lealthy functioning of the brain, but tliat also 
special mental functions or capacities are depen- 
aent upon certain localized areas or regions of the 
upper Drain. In particular, it has been shown 
that the capacities to receive and co-ordinate 
‘impressions^ from the dillerent sense-organs— 
the impressions which are the {ihysical correlates 
of sensations and perceptions—are connected with 
definite brain ‘ centres,^ as are also the powers of 
ellecting or voluntarily carrying out movements of 
the different parts of the body. In the year men¬ 
tioned, Broca publislied the paper whose title is 
^iven above (p. 824**); he claimed to have found that 
in cases of aphasia—a disease symptomatized, in its 
pure form, by loss of the power of articulate speech, 
without any defect in the general intelligence, or 
any paralysis of the vocal muscles—a small portion 
of the third frontal convolution of the left hemi¬ 
sphere is almost always affected. It was after¬ 
wards added tliat in left-handed persons, if aphasia 
occurs, the injury will be found in the correspond¬ 
ing part of the right lieniisphere. Since then, many 
other forms of partial loss of mental powers have 
been studied both as to their symptoms during 
life, and as to the state of the brain at death. 
Again, evidence has been collected since 1870 


(Hitzig) from various experiments upon animals. 
The methods have been ( 1 ) the extirpation of 
smaller or larger portions of the brain, with ob¬ 
servation of the animal’s behaviour after recovery ; 


bility; but there are also one or two smaller 
‘ centres ’ in other parts of the cortex. The prin- 
cijial motor zone is that which lies close to the 
fissure of Kolando ; according to most recent views 
pShorrington, etc.), in front o/and mthe fissure 

itself, but not passing behind it, i.e. in the ascend¬ 
ing frontal convolution, and parts of the first, 
second, and third frontal convolutions; also, on 
the inner side of the hemisphere, parts of the 
marginal convolution, and of the Gyrus fornicatus. 
It i.s from these parts of the cortex that the 
great band of white pyramidal fibres issues, pass¬ 
ing inwards and downwards between the grey 
ma.s.ses of the mid brain (the Ontic Thalamus and 
the Lenticular JSucleus) to the lower brain, where 
the greater part of those fibres which ‘ serve ’ the 
limbs of the body cross over (‘decussation of the 
pyramidal fibres ’) to the side opposite to that from 
which they set out. Probably all the true motor 
or efferent fibres, except possiWy those of the trunk 
of the body, cross over at some point in their course, 
whether through the various commissures or con¬ 
necting bands between tlie hemispheres themselves, 
or ill the Pons and Medulla Oblongata of the lower 
brain, or in the spinal cord. Thus injury to the 
motor zone of the right hemisphere is followed by 
total or partial paralysis of some of the muscle- 

f roups on tlie left side of the body, and vice versa, 
he motor zone, like the band of pyramidal fibres 
pa.s.sing through the internal capsule, has been sub¬ 
divided into smaller centres. From the front of 
the brain backwards to the fissure of Rolando, lie 
* Gyrus fornicatus and Q. hippocampi. 
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the centres for inovements of head, trunk, and leg, 
in that order; from the top, downwards towards 
the lissure of Sylvius, the centres for movements 
of trunk and leg, of shoulder, arm, hand, and 
face. In a cross-section of the internal capsule 
the eflerent fibres lie in a similar order—those for 
the head in front; next, those for the arm ; and, 
finally, those for thigh, knee, foot, and toes. 

In what sense are these ‘ psychical ’ centres, f.c. 
points at which physical stimulation gives rise to 
inental impression, or at wliich mental activity 
initiates physical action ? The first scientific view, 
held to some extent by Munk, was that the indi‘ 
yidual cell was the seat of the sensation or mental 
image ; images were, so to speak, stored up in the 
cells, much as electric energy' may be stored up in 
an accumulator, and were touched ofi' by stimula¬ 
tion coming either from the periphery (sensation 
proper) or from other centres of the brain {the 
memory-image). The destruction of the cell wholly 
removed the power alike of sensation, of recogni¬ 
tion, and of recall in memory ; the cutting of the 
path from tlic sense-organ to the cell removed the 
power of sensation, but left the imunorv intact; and 
the disconnecting of the cell with other regions of 
the brain made the memory-recali (recall by associa¬ 
tion ■)[ ideas) impossible, althougli the power of 
sensation remained. Some cells were sensory, i.e. 
end-points at which nerve-i)rocess was transformed 
into conscious sensation ; others were motor, i.e. 
starting-points at which conscious volition was 
transformed into nerve-proce.ss. 'I'his aim})le ‘cor¬ 
puscular’ theory has no longer maii}^ supporters. 

(i.) The distinction between sensory and motor 
centres is questioned. The motor centres were 
held to be those at which movement might be 
initiated voluntarily or spontaneously, their de¬ 
struction involving the loss of such povv’er, wdiile 
the inovements couhl still be refiexly excited, 
through the lower brain or spinal cord centres. 
To the idea of such special motor centres objec¬ 
tions are urged, both from the physiological and 
from the jisychological sides. It is now known 
that innumerable sensory fibres lead from the 
muscles and jtuiits to the brain, and that the 
muscular sensations derived from these—sensa¬ 
tions of the extent, duration, complexity, resist¬ 
ance, etc., of the movements carried out, or being 
carried out—i)lay a very important part in tlie 
formation aiul development of our ideas of space, 
of objective reality, and even of our consciousness 
of personal identity. If from any cause we cease to 
feel a movement that is in course of completion, 
the co-ordination becomes imperfect, and indeed 
absolute paralysis may occur. Quick, emotional 
speakers frequently show this in a slight degree; 
both the ‘ thick ’ speech and the imperfect control 
of the limbs in drunkenness must be largely attri¬ 
buted to the same cause. Locomotor ataxia springs 
mainly from disease of the posterior columns of the 
spinal cord, i.e. the sensory nerve-columns; the 
patient can stand and walk correctly so long as his 
eyes are open, but collapses when he closes them ; 
he has no longer any sensory consciousness of the 
position of his limbs, and therefore his movements 
are paralyzed. The paralysis that occurs in dreams, 
the failure of actual movement during them, is 
largely due to a similar cause ; not being conscious 
of the position of our limbs, we have no basis 
for movement. Accordingly, the motor zone may 
be really a sensory zone, as Goltz, Sebifi, Munk, 
and others hold ; or a senso^motor zone, as Luys, 
Luciani, and Horsley maintain. The paralysis 
that appears after injury may spring not from 
inability to innervate the muscles, i.e. to originate 
and co-ordinate the various contractions or exten¬ 
sions required, but from inability \A>fccl the muscles 
in play, or to form an image of their position— 


a necessary antecedent to their voluntary control. 
It may be said, then, that the whole of tlie cortex 
is sensory in its functions ; there is no doubt that 
in development it Is closely connected with the 
posterior t i.e. the semory, portion of the spinal 
cord; the strictly motor centres for the co¬ 
ordination of inovements would then lie in the 
cerebellum and lower brain.* On the other hand, 
neither psychology nor histology ofi’ers grounds 
for any fundamental division between sensory and 
motor processes, (a) Every sensation is at the 
same time a feeling and an efibrt, every idea is an 
emotion and a desire. Consciousness is invariably 
accompanied by changes occurring in the muscular 
system, in the glands or viscera, as well as in the 
external muscular system. Every change of con¬ 
sciousness reverberates through the body, and 
issues outwards in action, i.e. every idea is ideo¬ 
motor. (d) There is no break or change apparent 
in the structure or prolongation of the cells as we 
pa.ss from a ‘ motor ’ to a ‘ sensory ’ zone : the large 
lyramidal <‘-ells may ho more frequent in the former, 
mt they are not ab.scnt in the latter; the fibres 
are alike throughout, and it is even posMble, as 
Apathy and Hetlie liold, that the fine fibrils which 
make up the fibres are continuous throughout their 
course in the whole central system. If so, there is 
no real centre anywhere—no seat either of the soul 
generally, or of any special faculty or function of 
it. There is no end-point at which nerve-process 
comes to a stop and sensation begins ; no starting- 
point at which volition is transformed into motion. 
Consciousness must bo a correlate not of the func¬ 
tioning of this or of that part of the brain, but of 
its functioning as a whole. The action of the brain 
is equivalent to that of a higher and more complex 
reflex-centre, like the centres of the spinal cord. 
It periorm.s similar functions also, viz. (ci) it isolates 
the excitations, rendering them both more rapid 
and more effective; (^>) it co-ordinates movements 
w’ith greater delicacy of adjustment to dilferent 
sense-impressions; (c) it co-ordinates movements 
wdth more effective adjustment (a) to the condi¬ 
tion of the organism as a whole (fatigue, hunger, 
satiety, etc.); and (/3) to the results of the imme¬ 
diate or of the past experience of the individual 
and of the race. This is the view which, though 
in a less extreme and materialistic form, is be¬ 
coming generally accepted. The ‘ centre,’on this 
theory, would merely be an important 7wnc^ion, 
not a terminus, in the cerebral system. Its injury 
disorganizes the system, and does so in a definite 
way for each centre, just as the break-up of the 
railway lines at Perth would cause a different kind 
of disturbance and affect different systems from 
the break-up of the lines at Carstairs. 

(ii.) A second point of dispute is whether there 
are dilferent ‘ centres ’ for sensation and for 
imagery, respectively, wdthin the same field of 
experience. Certain facts of mental pathology, 
and results of experiments on animals, suggest 
that the sensory cell or group of cells is distinct 
from that which underlies tlie memory-iinage.t 
In the case of vision, for example, two forms of 
blindness arise from disease or injury to the visual 
zone; in the one the subject is completely blind 
(cortical blindness); in the other he is able to see, 
but fails to recognize the most familiar objects 
(psychic- or soul-blindness): thus a dog no longer 
recognizes its master, its food-dish, or its kennel, 
except by smell. The failure to recognize might 
arise from one of two causes, either (a) the con¬ 
nexion had been cut between the visual region and 
the regions correlated with otlier sensations and 
memories, hence the sense-impression could not 

* Cf. Donaldson, p. 200. 

t See Ward’s * AssimllatioD and Association,' ifind [N.8 ], 
vols. ii. and iii. 
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arouse its associate ideas—in other words, it could only so far as it forms part of a ])ercept, that is, 
not be understood ; or (/;) the niemory-imaf^e cells part of a complex tot«aI senes of im- 

of tlie i^iven objects had been destroyed, and hence pressions. ^Vgain, the simplest peiceptioii involves 
the earlier ex]KM iences were no longer eni>ab]e of . elements belonging to rnore than one sense-iegion, 
revival; or, linally, both miglit have occurred. In I taste }>lus odour sensations, visual muscular 

man, tJie failure to rcroc^nize, scenes and person: | impressions, and the like ; on the other hand, the 
formerly familiar (psyehie blindness) has occasion same sensation enters into innumerab e combi- 
aliy oe('iirre(l, while the power to recall visua nations witli otliers, Ixdh of its own and of other 
ima'ies and otiier memories was unaireeted. Ueiua kinds. A memory image di/lers from it.s corre- 


three pure forms of mental defect may occur in 
connexion witli injury to the occipital lobe: (a. 
sensory or cortical blindness, (/t) jiereeptual or 
j)sy(*hic blindness, and ( 7 ) visual amnesia, loss of 
ineinory for visual images (while the power of 
recognition remains intact). Corresponding defects 
are found in connexion witli hearing also, and 
with touch and muscular impressions.* Finally, 
either of the two last forms may be partial or 
limited ; the most im[)ortant case of such limited 
blindness is that called verbal blindness—loss of 
the power to recognize, i.e. to read and under¬ 
stand, writtmi or printed words in one’s own 
language. The part of the brain usually allccted 
in sucli cases is the antjulnr gyrus^ and the supra¬ 
marginal cotivolution. This, accordingly, is de¬ 
scribed as the visual word-centre. There are four 
such centres, two ‘sensory,’ and two ‘motor.’ Of 
the former, the second is the auditory word-area 
(called Wernicke’s area), in tlie first temporal 
convolution ; with it is connected tlie recognition 
and understanding of heard sjiecch, of spoken 
words. The two otliers are the articulo-motur 
area (Broca’s centre, referred to above), at the foot 
of the third frontal eon volution ; and the grapho- 
motur area in the second frontal convolution. 
Injury to these centres gives rise, in the one 
ease, to loss of the power to utter speech, in the 
other, to loss of the power to write, in one who 
ha.s already acquired it. All four centre.s are 
located on one side of the brain only—the left side 
(except, it is said, in left-handed jieople, with 
whom the speech-centres are on the right side of 
the brain). Bure or unmixed forms of any of the 
mental diseases referred to as aphasia rarely occur, 
but when they do they are .sntliciently striking. 
Thus a patient may be able to speak, to write and 
to read, intelligently, and to hear sounds of all kind.s, 
but cannot understand words spoken to him in his 
own language. This is pure acoustic (sensory) 
aphasia. It is obviou.s that persons, blind deaf- 
mutes, for example, who have learned to read by 
touch, and to speak with tlie lingers only, will 
have ditl’erent centres from the normal ones, viz., 
a sensory centre for tactual word-images, and a 
‘digito-rnotor’ centre for ge.sture and word-making. 
The language - centres, as is clear from their 
position, are merely extensions of the ordinary 
centres for (a) visual, auditory and tactual im¬ 
pressions ; and (b) the kinmsthetic impressions of 
mouth and throat or hand movements. 

It has been supposed, however, that the ditfereiit 
horizontal layers of the cortex may have diverse 
functions corres[)onding to sensation, percept, and 
image. Both the psychological analysis and 
pathological evidence prove that the image is not 
simply a fainter cojiy of the sensation ; it is not 
even a ‘ composite’ picture derived from a number 
of Bucce.s.sive sensations of the same kind. Thii.s, 
the idea that the image corresponds to a weaker 
excitation of the same nerve-cell or group of nerve- 
cells as that with wliich the sensory-impression 
was connected is no longer seriously held. There 
is, and can be, no memory of a pure sensation : 
memory is of a percept, and therefore of a sensation 
* Thus in Heubner’s case the subject could repeat any word 
spoken to him, but could not understand its meaning. It was 
a mere blur of sound. Ilis ‘ bearing centre ’ was found to have 
been isolated by a lesion, i.e. its connexion with other centres 
had been destroyed. 1 


spuiiding pcrccpl. not only in content^ i.e. in 
containing fewer of the characters of the real 
ohjecTs than were perceived in the direct experience, 
but also in its accompaniments —in tlic absence of 
those factors which give ‘reality’ to the percept, 
the bodily .sen.satiuns from the accommodating 
muscles of the sense-organs, and from the limbs, 
which have reflex tendencies to action in the 
presence of every ‘real’ experience. It is true 
that what is ‘ real ’ to me may not bo real to my 
iieiglibours, in which case my supposed perception 
is ill fact an imagination : it is for me, however, 
indistinguishable from a perception, and is acted 
upon as one, siiiqily because it has all the marks of 
one. 

'I'hus, the dillerences in brain structure and 
function which might be supposed to correspond to 
thetlidcrences of .sen.sation, perception, and memory 
are the following:—(a) Couiplexily \ the sensation 
is correlated with the smallest group of cortical 
elements, confined to a small more or less definitely 
localized area ; the perception with a larger num¬ 
ber, belonging to dilVerent areas; the memory- 
image with a.still larger number. The connexions 
witli motor centres in tlie lower brain are probably 
iqually diverse, and liave the same rising scale of 
’omplexity. {fi) A result of tliese factors is the 
'unctional dilference, that seiisalioii, perception, 
memory correspond to conical processe.s which are 
increasingly dillicult to excite, wliich olfer a greater 
resistance, therefore require an increasingly strong 
stimulus, unless where habituation has weakened 
their resistance-force ; which are more unstable, 
more dependent upon the condition of the body, or 
of the brain, as a whole, therefore more uncertain; 
the reaction or response taking a longer time, 
being more complex and modifiable according to 
a wider range of conditions, as we pass from 
sensation to perception, and from yieiception to 
imagery. Being the most unstable, the physical 
basis of the meiiory-image is al.so the most likely 
to suffer, both f:oni chemical deterioration of the 
blood supjily to the brain (as in fatigue, illness, 
senile decay, eU?.), and also from any physical 
shock to the cerebral system. So in an eloetrical 
system, the more numerous the ‘connexions’ the 
more likely is a derangement to occur, and the 
more serious is it when it does occur. 

(3) Some writers have gone farther still in their 
localization, and have determined centres of asso¬ 
ciation (Flechsig), of attention, of intelligence, or 
of apperception (Wundt). Certain regions of the 
cortex lying between the various sensory centres, 
and especially the greater part of the frontal lobes, 
have no special functions that are determinable 
either by stimulation or by excision in animals, or 
by the comjiarison in man of mental symptoms 
during life with post-mortem examination of the 
brain after death. If defect is obvious at all, it 
appears to be general: the animal is stupid, 
irresponsive, mentally sluggish; it lacks spon- 
taneity, and liveliness in its actions. In man, tlie 
mset of dementia in old age, or after some severe 
ihock, is frequently found to have been conjoined 
with extensive degeneration of the frontal lolies. 
Again, it is liere in the main that the wide dilference 
between the human and the lower animal brain is 
riost marked, while Flechsig has shown that in a 
hild’s brain the connexions of the sensory areas 
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with the sense-organs and with tlie lower motor 
centres are coin])]ete a considerable time before the 
connexions between the frontal lobe cortex and 
other parts of the brain are perfectly formed. 
Microscopic examination also shows that tliese 
areas have innumerable connexions with the 
didcrent sensory areas, as well as with the op¬ 
posite hemisphere and with tlie lower centres; 
the former connexions are the so-called ‘ association 
fibres.’ 

The power of abstraction or generalizin’^, which 
is the basis of inteUigence^ consists in {a) the 
suinniarizing of similar experiences, (b) the com¬ 
bination of diverse experiences, (c) the bringing 
of tliese results to bear upon new experiences 
(adaptation). The main process by which this is 
achieved is the formation of a ty[)e-idea, a repre¬ 
sentative idea of some kind, of which the name 
is the concrete symbol or counter. Whether the 
name be a spoken, written, or printed word, or a 
mere gesture, is immaterial: its relation to the type- 
idea, and to the many experiences from wliich 
the type-idea has been derived, is the same. The 
name may not be essential to the ty])c-idca, but 
it is necessary to its communication and to its 
development: it gives it the nece.ssary lixity and 
stability. The simplest assum))tion, accordingly, 
for the physical basis of intelligence ai^pcars to be 
that of a hierarchy of cell-groups ; group V 
(visual, in the occipital lobe) is connected with 
group A (auditory, in the temporal lobe) through 
an intermediate group I (in the intervening or 
some other area) : the excitation of the wh.ole 
system, V-f-A, gives a combination of the visual 
and auditory images. Thu.s, when I .see a beli, 
the excitation of the cortical area V, on which the 
l)erc(‘ptioii directly depends, passes on to 1 and A, 
and thus gives rise to tin; thought of the sound 
of the liell. There can be no doubt that the 
great dillcrence l.ictween human and animal in¬ 
telligence depends upon the greater readiness with 
whicli these ‘associations’ are formed, and tlie 
rapidity with which they can be called up. It 
may readily be granted that in the synthesis of 
diverse sensations and memories into ideas and 
thoughts, an increasing number of connexions 
are laid down between dillerent groups of neurones ; 
and central stations will come into existence 
between the dillerent regions, uniting them with 
each other and with remoter parts. In this sense, 
and in this sense only, the frontal lobes may be 
regarded as the centre for intelligence ; they form 
the largest or most extensive of tliese intermediary 
regions. 

Diseases and defects of the frontal lobes are 
fre(i\iently accompanied by defective power of 
attention or concentration (cf. Ribot, Psych, dc 
rAttentioj}), suggesting that this region is the 
‘ centre of Attention.’ It is said, how'ever 
(Schafer, Text-Hook of Physiology), that only 20 
per cent, in a large collect ion of cases of injuries, 
involving the frontal lobes alone, showed evidence 
of intellectual deficiency accompanying the physical 
defect. In Goltz’.s dogs, loss of intelligence was 
apparent whether the front or the hind, parts of 
both hemispheres w'ere removed. In the former 
case, however, the animal became savage and ill- 
tempered ; in the latter, it became gentle and 
gooef-natured. What is lost, according to Klechsig 
(^89(5), by degeneration of the frontal lobes, is 
the idea of the self as capable of action—^personal 
interest in outer or inner events, the power of 
volition, of directing the attention upon this or 
that. In other words, the frontal lobes, as 
Wundt implies in calling them the apperception- 
centres, represent centr^ stations by which new 
connexions, connexions based on individual ex¬ 
perience, are formed between the various particular 


centre.s, by which impressions are grouped and cor¬ 
related, not according to their kind, but according 
to their bearing on the purpose.s and aims of the 
individual. An animal dej)rived of the frontal 
lobes can no longer make use of its acquired skill 
or experience; it falls back to the level of in¬ 
stinctive action and perceptual consciousness. A 
human being in whom the frontal lobes are 
undeveloj)ed remains at the level of the infant 
in intelligence, although he may, should he live, 
show'the instincts and ))assions of the man. 

Wo may conclude : (i.) that so far as conscious- 
nes.s i.s concerned the brain areas are primitively 
hidifferent. In the nature of things tlicre is no- 
thiim to prevent cjises occurring in which the 
so-called visual area is found to be in the service 
of the amlitive consciousness ; as a matter of 
fact, relatively wide variations do occur in the 
positions of the diHeront centres. 

(ii.) In the course of d(;\ elo](ment, a centre is 
forme<l not as a terminus a gno or as a terminus ad 
quern, but as a connecting station, by which, e.g. 
aflerent and etreient libres may be brought into 
relation with each other, according to the needs of 
the organism.* d'he evolution of the brain as the 
great of these connecting points has brought 

It about that the principal stations are mainly 
wdthin the same neiglibourhood in dillerent in- 
<livuluals. Organic selection also has determined 
that the right side of the body should be ‘served’ 
by the left si<le of the brain, perhaps becau.se a 
right limb is more frequently and extensively 
exercised than a left limb, while the blotxl is more 
rapidly and ellcctively circulated through the 
left hemisphere (as W’undt .suggests) : the right 
limb re<[uires more frequent renewal of its 
material, etc., which the left brain i.s more able to 
sujqily. Hence functions which are not bilaterally 
developed, such as those involved in speech, the 
appreciation and production of music, mathe¬ 
matical calculation, etc., are also relegated to the 
left side of the brain. (Language was primitively 
gesture, involving chiefly actions of the right hand.) 

(iii.) The localization is not fixed, however, even 
for the individual. («) Some peculiarity of train¬ 
ing may lead to the adoption of the right hemi- 
s]>here as the field w'ith wdiich the functions of 
speech, etc., are correlated, or may cause a disloca¬ 
tion of particular centres.! (6) After injury to a 
centre, and the loss of any particular mental 
ability, the loss may be made good by practice, by 
re-learning or the like, and thus a new centre 
becomes Uained for the functions wdiich the 
defective centre performed, 'rids compensation, 
or vicarious functioning, may take place either 
through neighbouring areas or through the 
symmetrically ojqiosite region in the other hemi¬ 
sphere taking over the function, (c) It must be 
added that in man this compensation is limited 
in range: if a sensation area i.s completely de¬ 
stroyed, no recovery of the corresponding sensi¬ 
bility takes place ; Imt the patient may learn to 
use other sensations to replace those he lias lost, as 
guide.s for action. Thus a person w’ho has hecome 
blind in one half of the field of vision (hemian¬ 
opsia) cannot after a short lime be distinguislied 
in hi.s actions from a normal individual. In the 
case of higher functions, as thought and s]>eech, 
the patient may re-build his knowledge upon new 
material : a ‘ vi.suaiist,’ whose visual imagery 
has been taken from him, and wdio accordingly 
has lost the ability to read, may re-acquire it 

* Cf. Foster, p. lOGO, on the cortical motor area and pyramidal 
tract: * We are driven to repfard them rather as links, important 
links, it Is true, but still links, in a complex chain.’ 

t Cf. Bateman, p. 350, on the variations in the ‘centre'for 
language; Foster, p. 1005: ‘The pa.ssage of nervous impulses 
... is not rigidly and unalterably fixed by the anatomical 
distribution of tracts of fibres.* 
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by using the sensations of movement as his ing of manifold ^sterns of all kinds of neurones 
materials, and correlating these with the optical {Fenomeni del Contmsto^ pp. 75, 7o note). Ut. 
impressions, {d) In comparing diflerent animals Loeb, ch. 17 : ‘The cerebral hemispheres act os a 
in regard to tlie effect of excising portions of the whole and not as a mosaic of a number ormde- 
brain, it is found that the lower tiio animal stands pendent parts.’ Tlie anatomical localization of 
in development, the more complete is the recovery libres is not a ‘psychic localization of functions, 
from loss of any particular brain-organ likely to This is especially true of the higher ideas, abstmct 
be; in other words, the remaining parts more and general ideas, ideas of relations, etc. The 
rapidly take up the functions of those removed, formation, the use and the adai)tation of a general 
and in this case the lower brain-centres appear idea involve not a single group of cells in the 
to act as vicarious organs as well as the neigh- frontal lobes or elsewhere ; but systems in dilferent 
bouring and symmetrically opposite centres. Even parts of the cortex, .some acting with greater 
the ajiparently complete loss of the cerebral lobes intensity, .some with less, and so in a gradually 
from both hemispneres may not permanently decreasing scale, all parts of the nervous organism 
destroy the sensibility or general capacity of the being more or less affected. The localization of 
dog. Substitution and compensation are rarer in functions means that certain parts of the cortex 
the monkey than in the dog, rarer and le.ss have by their primitive connexions with sense- 
complete in the dog than in the rabbit, in the organs or mu.scles or l)oth, and by their use in the 
rabbit than in the pigeon, etc. life of the individual, become centres more readily 


(iv.) When new impressions are received, or new 
ideas formed, it may be supposed that some new 
portion of the cerebral cortex becomes functionally 
active : this probably occurs through its entering 
into contact with other cell-groups. The un¬ 
developed portions of a child’s or of an uncultured 
persons brain cannot, of course, be wholly in¬ 
active, but they remain simple in structure and 
form ; with use they put out prolongations, and 
enter into touch with others, while at the same 
time they become more highly differentiate<l within 
tliem.selves ; with deficient exercise of a developed 
cell, the opposite processes of contraction and 
degeneration set in. ft may be added that exercise 
appears to increase the vitality of the brain, 
and hence the vitality of the body as a whole 
(DonaUfson, chs. 16 and 17). Capacity for work or 
exercise depends in its turn on interest, and finally 
on the will of the subject. Hence the remarkable 
freshness and vigour of intellect which .some men 
have shown even in extreme old age (Thomson, 
p.274). 

This leads to the final question. Which iftprbnary^ 
the brain or the mind? Does the brain with which 
he is born determine the character and capacity 
of each individual, or do his character and capacity, 
plus the environment in which he is set, mould 
and form the brain into an efficient instrument 
for themselves? There can be no doubt that, 
as in all such cases, both que.stions may be answered 
in the affirmative. A child born with an imperfect 
brain can never achieve a rational mind, and 
the man with the most perfect brain will tend to 
be foremost in his occupation (which may be that 
of a philanthropist or that of a ‘sharp’) and 
neighbourhood. But the greatest weight in 
individual life, and the whole weight in evolution, 
must be laid on the two factors of opportunity 
and use. That is to say, the mind itself and 
the environment determine between them the 
structure of their intermediary—the brain. Con¬ 
sciousness is correlated not with any limited 
.section of the brain, but with the whole brain, 
indeed with the whole nervous system. We may 
go further and say that consciousness is a response 
to the functioning of the whole living organism ; 
and that the mind, through the feelings and the 
will, is ^ dynamic^ to the whole organism ; in 
other words, that the action and reaction we have 
postulated between body and mind are between 
body as a living whole and mind as a unity, as 
an unextended system of qualitative determina¬ 
tions and tendencies. As de Sanctis has said, 

‘ an idea cannot be the uniform and invariable 
product of a pyramidal cell (the psychic cell of 
Cajal): it exists only at the moment of its appear¬ 
ance, and for the appearance there is required 
the synergic concurrence of almost all the ele¬ 
mentary activities of the brain, i.e. the function- 


excitable by particular forms of stimulation. The 
destruction of such a centre renders the corre¬ 
sponding process impossible until a new area has 
been educated, i.e. has been brought into con¬ 
nexion with the same sensory or muscular organs 
as the original area. In many coses this may no 
longer be possible. A large part of the brain may, 
however, be destroyed without any gap in the 
mental field, or any serious defect in the mental 
capacity being observable. A case is reported 
in which the whole of the right hemisphere was 
affected, the front portion being entirely void of 
grey matter, and the remainder degenerate ; yet 
the only symptom manifesting itself was a 
paral 5 "sis of the left side ; this had begun ten 
years before death (Bailey, 1889 [reported by 
Thomson, p. 63 f.]). 

In general, the degree of consciousness appears 
to be correlated with the amount of resi.starice 
which is overcome. Learning new ways is always 
accompanied by intense con.sciousness, as shown by 
the concentrated attention it involves, while it 
also involves a large expenditure of energy, as 
shown by the readiness with which fatigue occurs. 
The more familiar tlie action becomes, the less the 
intensity of consciousness, until the latter may be 
wholly latent, as in many of the automatic actions 
the civilized man goes through in the course of a 
day. This does not mean that the nerve-process 
has been ‘short-circuited,* that it takes place 
through lower, reflex centres, and therefore by 
shorter paths ; it means rather that with the same 
path the resistance is less, and therefore the 
current Hows more rapidly. On the other hand, 
whatever increa-ses the resistance increases the 
intensity of consciousness involved in the action. 
Many poisons, whether of external or internal 
origin, have this effect. In some forms of in.sanity, 
the simplest actions—speaking, walking, or dress¬ 
ing—are accompanied by vivid and painful con- 
8ciouRne.ss, and at the same time by such extreme 
physical exhaustion that the patient soon becomes 
quite unable to carry them out. In such cases a 
very strong stimulus may occa.sionally overcome 
the great resistance, and tne normal reaction takes 
place. Thus an overwhelming emotion has been 
known to do so. 

In verb-il amnesia, a parallel instance is that known as Wolff’s 
case (cf. Loeb, p. 281).’^ The patient in this case could not tell 
the names of objects or their qualities except when some actual 
sensation was given him : thus he could not say whether sugar 
wa.s sweet unless he tasted it, or whether enow was white or 
black, unless he saw it. Mainly it was the visual sensation that 
was most effective ; but in general the most vivid or most 
striking sensation was that which was reqtiired to arouse the 
idea or memory. An umbrella, for example, could be named 
only when it was seen open. 

We may conclude, then, that the brain-connexions 
vary in the greater or less resistance they offer to 
excitation; that consciousness is a correlate of 
* For another case see Bateman, p. 108. 
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high resistance; habituation, automatic action, of 
low resistance: and tlie higher the resistance, the 
stronger the impression that is required to * touch 
oil ’ tlio conscious process as a whole in any given 
case. In amnesia of all kinds, the most complex 
mental achievements or the most recent memories 
are the first to fail: thus a Bohemian peasant 
leamt German when he entered the army ; after 
sonie time, at sword practice, his brain was 
accidentally pierced ; his German failed him, but 
he retained the power of speech in his native 
tongue (Adamkiewicz ; for other cases see Bateman 
p. 188). In such cases the brain-as-sociations which 
are least lirrnly fixed (citiier because of their 
recentness or because of their complexity), i.e. 
those which offer greatest resistance to excitation, 
are those which Hrst fail in their functions; and 
in recovery from the disease or injury the order is 
tlie reverse, the last memories to return being 
those of the events immediately preceding the ill¬ 
ness, etc. These are only a few of the phenomena 
which make it certain that the relation between 
mind and brain is functional, not structural, 
exce})t so far as structure follows and is determined 
by function ; that the general function served V>y 
the \ipper brain is to correlate the results of past 
individual experience, as the lower brain correlates 
tho.se of race-experience, with present and immediate 
needs and situations, i.e, retention and co-ordina¬ 
tion ; but tliat individual mental activity is tlie 
essential condition both of retention and or co-ordi¬ 
nation ; that, accordingly, the brain is mainly the 
instrument, the means, rather than the cause or 
condition, of mental development. 

Litbratuuk.—H, C. Bastian, Brain as an Organ of Mind^ 
1880; Fr. Bateman, Aphasia'^, 1890; L. Biancni, ‘Functions 
of the J'Vontal Lobes,’ Brain, 1895, Textbook of Vaychiatry, tr. 
1907 ; A. Binet, The Mind and the Brain, 1907 ; P, Broca, Snr 
le Si^eje de la FacxdU du Langage articuU, 1861 ; J. S. Bolton, 
‘Functions of the Frontal Lobes,' Brain, 11K)2 ; H. H. Donald¬ 
son, Growth of the Brain, 1896 ; L. Edinger, Vorlesnngen iib. 
d. Ban tier nervosen Centralorgane, 1896 (tr. Hall, 1899]; D. 
Ferrier. Functions of the Brain 3, 188(5, Croonian Lectures on 
Cerebral Localisation, 1890 ; P, Flechsig, GVfttrn und Seele^, 
1896, Localwation der aeistigen Vorgangc, 1S96; M. Foster, 
Textbook of Physiology T, 1897 ; C. Golgi, Sulla Finn anatornia 
degli organi centrali, 1886 ; Fr. Goltz, ' Verriohtungen des 
Orogshirns,’ PjlugcFt Archiv, Nos. 13, 14, 20,26, 34, 42 (1876- 
1888); J, Grasset, Les Localisations cMbrales^, 1880; Ed. 
Hitzig, ub. das Gehirn, 1874 ; V. Horsley, Brain and Spinal 
Cord, 1892; A. Kussmaul, Stomngen der Sprache^, 1886 (tr.); 
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Physiol, of the Brain and Cornpar. Psychol. 1901 ; L. Luctani, 
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des Gehims, 1892 ; C. v. Monakow, Gehimpathologie, 1897; 
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Thomson, Brain and Personality, 1907 ; W. Wundt, Grand- 
ziigeder physiol. Psychol.^ 1902, 1. 1., tr. Titchener ; J. Wyllie, 
Disorders of Speech, 1894. J. L. MTnTYRK. 

BRANCHES AND TWIGS.— Branches and 
twigs are used in a variety of rites and ceremonies, 
and their use is generally conditioned by tlie sacred 
nature of the trees from which they are taken, 
though this is not always the case. 

I. Ritual.—In the ritual of primitive peoples, 
other ceremonial articles being few in number, 
branches and twigs have a prominent place. Thus, 
among the Australian tribes, they are used in a 
great variety of rites. In the tire ceremony of the 
Warramunga tribe, huj^o torches are prepared, 
made of saplings 15 feet long, thickly encased in a 
mass of gum-tree twigs; while another part of 
the ceremony consists in the erection of a long 
pole to which gum-tree twigs are attached. The 
men of the tribe at this rite enter a wiirlet/ made 
of boughs, and sing there for hours. Bunches of 
similar tAvigs are also attached to dillerent parts of 
the body (Spencer-Gille^^ p. 380 ff.)* mourn¬ 
ing ceremonies, widoAVs of the dead man mourn 
under the shelter of a bough wurley (ib. p. 521). 
In these tribes the dead are often left on a platform 


of boughs erected on a tree {ib, p. 517). Further, 
at the totem ceremonie.s of the Kingilli tribe, each 
performer Avears on either thigh Avliat is known as 
a tjintilli. This consists of a central stick, about a 
yard long, to which are attached a number of leafy 
^een gum-twigs {ib. p. 198). A bamboo, to whicn 
IS tied a leaf of the sago-palm, is used by some 
tribes in Ncav Guinea to indicate tabued articles 
(Haddon, Head-Hunters, London, 1901, p. 270f.). 
But at higher levels, branches and twigs are 
variously employed. Thus in Japan, at the 
festival of lirst-fniits, a place for the inami-dono, 
or rice fruit hall, is chosen by divination and 
marked out at the four corners by twigs of tlie 
sacred evergreen tree, hung Avith tree fibre. In 
the setting apart of a portion of rice field, two 
sakaki twigs are nlantcd (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1905, p. 269). In tlie Hindu village ritual-marriage 
of Siva and Parvati, clay images of the divinities 
are attached to the ends of forked branches, the 
rongs of Avhich are stuck into heaps of grass and 
owers {IA xi., 1882, p. 297 tt’.). The pious Hindu 
also uses for the ceremony of teeth-cleaning a 
twig or .small stick, Avhich is cut fresh every day 
(Monier Williams, Re,l. Thought and Life in India, 
London, 1883, pt. i. p. 376). Again, Pliny says of 
the Celts that they used oak branches in nearly all 
their ceremonies {HN xvi, 44). At the Greek 
Olympic games tlie victors’ crowns were made of 
hranciics of sacred olive, cut Avith a i^olden sickle 
by a hoy Avho.se parents were both alive (schol. on 
Pindar, Olymp. iii. 60). The JeAvs, during the 
feast of Tabernacles, connected Avith tlie ingather¬ 
ing of tlie fruits of the land, dAvelt in booths made 
of branches of olive, pine, myrtle, aviUoav, palm, 
and of ‘ tliick trees’ (Lv 23^®"*, Neh 8 *^^*). It is 
probable that this custom arose out of the practices 
of an earlier cult of vegetation (see § 5 ). 

2 . Lustration.—In lustration, branches and 
twigs form a natural, and tlierefore a primitive, 
form of asperger for sprinkling Avater or blood 
over the worshippers, or over sacred objects. In 
such a ceremony their use is doubtless Avider than 
can noAv be ascertained, as the method of sprinkling 
is not always clearly reported. At the native baj)- 
tismal ceremony in Polynesia, the priest asperged 
the child with a green branch or twig dipped in 
Avater, to the accompaniment of archaic prayers 
(Tylor ®, ii. 430 ; Baptlsm [Kthnic], § 7 ). Lustration 
ceremonies among tlie Romans Avere frequently 
performed by means of branches of laurel or olive. 
Ovid speaks of the moistened laurel bough sending 
forth the sprinkled Avater at the Palilia {Fasti, 
iv. 721 tl.), and describes the rites at the fountain 
of Mercury, where traders sprinkled themselves 
and their goods with a drijjping laurel branch 
dipped in its Avaters {ib. v. 663 n*.). Among the 
Semites, branches anti other parts of sacred trees 
Avere used for lustrations (W. R. Smith, p. 178). 
Certain of the sprinklings in the rites of purification 
used by the Hebrews were performed oy a bunch 
of hyssop. Thus, Avater was sprinkled Avith hyssop 
by a ceremonially clean person over the persons 
and things Avhicn had come in contact with a 
corpse (Nu 19^®). Hyssop and cedar wood, the 
latter probably in tlie form of a twig, Avere also 
used in the ritual of cleansing the leper or the 
leprous house (Lv 14) ; and, in the account of the 
origin of tlie Pa.s 8 over, a bunch of hyssop is ordered 
to be dipped in the blood of the lamb, and used to 
strike the lintel and doorposts (Ex 12^*; cf, also 
He 9’", Ps 51’). In Scandinavia the blood of 
sacrificed animals was collected in bowls and 
sprinkled over the altar, temple walls, and people 
by means of blautteinar, or sortilege twigs (vig- 
fusson and Powell, Corpus Poet, Boreale, Oxford, 
1883, i. 403 f. ; Simrock, Handb, der deutschen 
Myth., Bonn, 1887, p. 509; de la Saussaye, Ed, of 
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the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 376). Sometimes 
sacred twin's were placed in water wliich was to be 
used ritually, as in the Lapp ceremony of baptism, 
in which sacred alder twi^s were used in this way 
(Tylor®, ii. 437 ; cf. Baptism [Kthnic], § 7 [5] and 
[8]). In other cases, a brancli is used by itself as 
a means of purification. In the New Hebrides, it 
sufiices to draw a branch down the bod^ to remove 
the contaj,don or defilement (JAI xxiii. 12 ), or, as 
in Japan, at tiie new moon ceremonies a branch of 
s<(kaki is waved in token of the juirification of sins 
(Aston, p. 202). Scour^pdn^^cjr beating with branches, 
whose sacred or magical virtues are 8 upj)Osed to 
drive away evil influences, is not uncommon (see 
Austkrities, § 5 ; de la Saussaye, p. 376 ; Frazer, 
Gli^ iii. 98, 126-133, 217 lb). 

3 . Sacrifice. — In .sacrifice, branches aud twigs 
are frequently used. In the more primitive forms 
of sacrifice by fire, the fire is naturally fed with 
branches. But occasionally branclms and twigs of 
some sacred tree are thrown upon the tire or are 
burned for puri)osesof purification or to bring good 
luck. Instan(;es are found in the burning of cedar 
an<i hys.sop in the Hebrew sacrifice of the red heifer 
(Nu 19®), the Roman emstom of throwing laurel on 
the sacrificial lire or on the hearth (Granger, 
irorshi/j of the Romans, London, 1805, p. Wo; 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 741), the Hindu fee<iing of the 
sacred hearth fire every morning with pieces of 
consecrated wood generally taken from the Palaki- 
tree (Monier Williams, pt. i. p. 366), etc. Reference 
may also be made to the images, made of osiers, 
within which human victims were <tonsume<l liy 
fire among the Gauls (Ciesar, de Belt, Gall. vi. 
16). For probable late survivals of this custom, 
see Frazer, Gil* iii. 3201!’. Branche.s or twigs of 
sacred trce.s .sometimes accomp!iny oflerings ; thus, 
in Scandinavia, twigs were cut from special kimls of 
trees, and these, interwoven with flowers, were 
afterwards fastened to the tails of animals intended 
for sacrifice (de la Sau.ssaye, p. 376). A Hindu 
instance is tlnat of the balls of rice u.sod in the 
funeral cer(‘monies, in which sprigs of the Tulasl 
plant are irjserted (Williams, p. 302). Or, again, 
tliey are oflered as .sacrifice, as in the case of the 
Japanese kedzurikake, wands of elder or willow, 
whittled at the top into a mas.s of shavings, which 
are also symbols of (bdty and feti.shes (Aston, p. 
191 fi’.). Among the Ainus similar wands of willow 
or lilac, called inao, are both .sacrifices and fetishes 
(Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, p. 

87 II., The A inu and their Tolklore, London, 1901, 
p. 92 fT. ; see also AiMlJs, § 2311 '.). 

4. Divination.—I n certain processes of divination 
the use of branches and twigs occurs. Tacitus 
says of the ancient G<;rmans that, in order to 
consult lots, they cut off the twig of a fruit-bear¬ 
ing tree and made it into little wands. Upon these 
they put di.stinguisliing marks an<l .scattered them 
at random upon a white garment {Germania, ch. 
10 ). These twigs, whether or not the marks on 
them were runes, are probably connected with the 
Nope sortilege twigs, or consecrated chijis used in 
divination, and the Frisian tcin, or twig.s, used for 
casting lots in judicial procedure (de la Saus.saye, 
p. 394; Vigfusson and roweil, p. 411; Simrock, 
p. 531). Fora similar Celtic in.stance see Celt.s, 

§ xiii. (4). Here, too, may be noted the wide¬ 
spread u.se of the divining rod, a forked twig, u.su- 
ally of hazel. The forks of the twig are held, one 
in each hand of the seeker, and the twig twi.sts in 
his gra.sp when he arrives at the spot under which 
what he .seeks is concealed (Barrett, ‘ The so-called 
Divining Rod,’ in Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, 1897 ; 
Lang, Makino of Religion, London, 1898, p. 164 ff.; 
Baring Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 
London, 1868, p. 55 ff. ; see also DIVINATION). 

5 . Vegetation-cults.—Many folk survivals show 


the uses of branches and twigs in connexion with 
vegetation-cults. Under various names (Jack-in- 
the-Green, etc.) and at various times puppets are 
made of green stuff, twigs, and branches; or 
selected persons are clad in green boughs, leaves, 
and flowers, and undergo various ceremonies. 
TIie.se re])re.sent the old tree-spirit, or spirit of 
vegetation, tliough now no longer regarded in 
that light by the folk. At such time.s, also, 
e.specially after the ceremony of ‘carrying out 
death,’ bough.s are cut and brought home to the 
village, and the.se have also some connexion with 
the spirit of vegetation. Many instances of the.se 
are collected by Frazer (G/J* i. 214 ff, ii. 82ff.), 
and by Grimm (Teut. Myth. j)p. 769, 772, 775, 
784 ff.). The power of the tree-spirit is communi¬ 
cated also to the fields by placing a branch in the 
furnnv, or by carrying branches round the field.s, 
and it is also conveyed to houses which are decked 
with branches at the times of the old pagan 
fe.stiva.l8. May-day and Midsummer, and, under 
Christian inlliiences, at Christinas—probably a 
survival of the practice at the fe.stival which 
began the winter season (Klworthy, The Evil Eye, 
London, 189.7, p. 103 ; Braml, Popular Antiquities, 
London, 1870, 1 . 71, 121, 12."), 173, 174, 246 f., 288 ff ; 
Grimm, pj). 778, 786 ; GB* iii. 276f. ; for decking 
houses at weddings and funerals, and for Balm 
Sunday cii.stoms, see Brand, i. 71, ii. 71 ff, 175). 
Tlie connexion of the branch with the vegetation- 
or fertility-spirit is seen in an Irish instance when 
a l)ongh .set up on the house on May-day is 
supposed to produce plenty of milk during the 
summer (Brand, i. 131). Branches or twigs from 
trees regarded a.s .sacred, the rowan, the ehlcr, etc., 
were placed on hou.ses, stable.s, siveepfolds, and 
barns as a protection against evil sj)irits, wdtehes, 
and other evil inllucnces. I'bcy were also pilaced 
in boats, or carried on tlie person as a tali.sman. 
The.se practices occur very widely in modem 
European folk custom (GB* iii. 132, 261, 265; 
Klworthy, p. 347; Brand, i. 151 ; M.acCiilloch, 
The Misty Isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, p. 237). 
But that it is derived from ancient paganism is 
.shown by .similar juactices among pagan peoples 
(Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721 ff, vi. 151 ff ; de la Sau.ssaye, 
p. 376 f. [Scandinavians]; Monier Williams, p. 296 
[Hindus]; for the Bar.si custom see Bar.som). The 
Midsummer and other bonfires, as well a.s the need 
fire, were fed by brandies, twigs, and leaves of 
oak, especially in Celtic and Teutonic districts 
(Grimm, p. 605); in the case of need fires, nine 
sorts of wood were used in Sweden and elsewhere 
(Grimm, p. 607 ; GB'* iii. 270, and passim). Through 
these fires cattle were driven, and burning brands or 
branches were carried through the fields or village.s, 
and .set up in the fields (GB- iii. 313; Brand, i. 216; 
Grimm, p. 621; do la Sams.saye, p. 37511). New 
fires were lit on the heartli with blazing brands 
from these fires or with branches lit at their 
flames (GB* iii. 245). Brands were also taken 
from the bonfires and kept in houses or in cattle- 
.sheds, as preservatives against tliunder and light¬ 
ning, fire, and other evils, or were carried about 
for luck {ib. p. 254 ff). In some cases walnut- 
branches are carried by the people in procession 
round the fire or pasaea over it, and then placed 
on the cattle-sheds, or the backs of cattle are .singed 
with a hazel-twig lit at the fire, or birch boughs 
are thrown into the fire, in Russia, to cau.se the 
[lax to grow to the height of the boughs {ib. 
])p. 275, 284, 291). The fires are sun-charms, and 
the brands have the virtues of the fire and the 
un, which they impart to field, hou.se, or hearth, 
romoting growth of crop.s, warding off evils, 
ringing luck, etc. 

Connected with the cult of sacred trees was the 
Tactiee of hanging sacrificial offerings upon their 
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branches. This practice has occurred wherever 
trcc-worsliip is found, or where worsliip took place 
in sacred groves (see art. Trkks; and, for 
particular instances from South Aineri(!a, New 
Zealand, and among the Dayaks, cf. Tylor*, ii. 
223 f. ; for the Semites, cf. W. ll. Smith, p. 1G9; for 
the Scandinavians, cf. de la Saussaye, n. 356 ; and 
for the Celts, Jullian, Uachcrches aurla Religion 
gaitloise, Bordeaux, 1903, p. 65). Among the 
Japanese, presents to a superior were delivered 
attached to tlie branch of a tree (Aston, p. 215). 

In the ritual of healing at sacred wells, a rag 
which has been in contact with the patient, or 
part of his clothing, is hung on the branches of a 
sacred tree near the well, either as an ollering or 
as a magical means of conveying the disease to 
the tree or of bringing the suHerer within the 
healing influence of the tree-spirit (see Tylor®, 
ii. 150; Brand, iii. 10). Sacred w'ells are also 
decked with green boughs on certain occasions, e.g. 
Holy Thursday and the dav of the saint to whom 
the well is dedicated (Brand, iii. 9). 

Where sacred trees are venerated, either in 
actual cult or in late folk-survivals, it is considered 
sacrilegious to break even a twig from them. To 
do .so will be followed by a punishment, misfortune, 
or ill-luck. The same is true of trees growing on 
graves (Tylor*, ii. 115 [Malagasy]; W. R. Smith, 

). 169 [Semites]; El worthy, p. 99 [Livonians]; 
irand, iii. 13 [Celts]; Mackenzie, Ten Years North 
of the Orange River, Edinburgh, 1871 [Bechuanas]). 

Branches are also used in rain magic in a variety 
of ways, nrobably becau.se the tree-spirit wa:^ 
originally believed to have influence over the 
weather. Thus, among the Congo peofde, mounds 
are covered with branches of trees and fetish- 
ornaments. Round these mounds a priest walks, 
muttering incantations (Reade, Savage Africa, 
London, 1863, p. 363). Pau.sanias mentions a 
tenij)le on Mt. Lycfleum, whose prie.st had power 
to j)r()duce rain by throwing an oak branch into 
a Kuintain (viii. 38). In Gaul, a naked virgin 
standing up to her knees in the river was asperged 
by her comimnions with branches dipped in the 
water, os a cliarm to i)roduce rain (Grimm, p, 593). 

The ceremonial cuttinjf of the mistletoe from the oak by the 
druids, and its u*e in magico-iuedical rites, are described 
Pliny (WA xvi. 44). Frazer connects this rite with the Scandi¬ 
navian mvtli of Haider, slain by the mistletoe, and with the 
pluckiiif^ of the boii^fh from a tree in the sacred ktovc by the 
slayer and succca.sor of the priest of Nemi. The mistletoe was 
regarded as the soul of the oak, and had to he plucked before 
the tree, in which dwelt the spirit of vegetation, could be 
destroyed, or the human representative of the same spirit 
could be slain iii. 446flf. ; Festivai.s (CeltieJ). Mistletoe is 

also ceremonially plucked in moiiern folk-custom in Scandinavia, 
and elsewhere in Europe {ib. p. 343). For the bough which had 
to be jilucked by iflneas, before his descent to the under world, 
see Mrgil, Jlncid, vi. 203 ff. ; and for the magic silver boughs 
of Celtic myth with their precious fruits, see Blest, Abode ok 
THE (Celtic). 

See also Bak.som. 

JarKiinnRB.—The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. J. A. MaCCULLOCH. 

BRAWLING.— The word ‘brawling’ is techni¬ 
cally u.sed in English Law for the ott'ence of 
quarrelling or creating a disturl)ance in a place 
of wor.ship, churchyard, or burial-ground. The 
word is derived from the French hrailler, ‘to be 
noisy,’ winch gives the main idea of tiie term, viz. 
the disturbing of people at llieir devotions. 

I. Legal.— Brawling is a branch of sacrilege, 
though tlie latter term is now usually confined to 
the robbery of churches. The punishment for 
sacrilege in most countries up to the date of the 
French Revolution, and later, was death. In 
England, sacrilege involving the taking of good.s 
from a church or chapel remained a capital 
olience till 1835, being abolished by statute 5 & 6 
Will. IV. c. 81. Brawling, however, had always 
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been treated more leniently. The most vindictive 
of the English ‘ brawling’ statutes requires merely 
that the oflender shall be adjudged to have one of 
hi.s ears cut oil’, or (what a comment on the customs 
of the period !), if he have no ears, to be marked 
and burned in the cheek with a hot iron having 
the letter F, whereby he may be known and taken 
for a fray-maker and lighter; in addition, of 
course, to the usual excommunication. 

With reference bo this law, it must be said that the Act was 
passed in 1552, a time of great religious disturbance, when the 
change of religion was taking place in England, and that 
there had been a good deal of open lighting with weapons, even 
in churches ; so that strong measures were necessary. It must 
also be said that these barbarous penalties applied only bo 
persons who actually smote with a weapon or drew a weapon 
with intent to smite. Those who merely ‘smote' without 
weapons, or only ‘chided,' received much lighter punish¬ 
ment. 

This Act (6 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 4) remai led on the 
statute-book till 1829, in company ' ith many 
other .statutes of our Draconian code. The j>riri- 
ciple, however, still exists that di.sturbances in 
sacred jilaces de.serve greater puuishinent than 
those occurring elsewhere ; in fact, some acts of 
di.sturbance which are commendable if done in 
another place are criminal if performed in church ; 
for example, arrests by virtue of legal process. 
This principle seems to be recognized in all 
countries, and in France during the Revolution 
protection was extended to religious services of 
all kinds. 

In England, at present, brawling by a layman, 
which by tlie Act of 1860 (23 & 24 Viet. c. 32) is 
defined as being riotous, violent, or indecent be¬ 
haviour in a place of worship (as also molestation 
of a minister while celebrating any divine service 
in church), is no longer punishable by the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts, but as a civil olience it is a mis¬ 
demeanour under several statutes. The penalty 
under 52 Geo. III. c. 155 is £40; under 23 & 24 
Viet. c. 32, £5. The statute 24 & 26 Viet o. 100 
§ 36 enacts as follows : 

‘ Whosoever shall, by threats or force, obstruct or preveut, or 
endeavour to obstruct or prevent, any clergyman or other 
minister in or from celebrating divine service or otherwise 
officiating In any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place 
of divine worship, or in or from the performance of his duly in 
the lawful burial of the dead in any churchyard or other burial- 
place, or shall strike or offer any violence to, or shall, upon an^ 
civil process, or under the pretence of executing any civil 
process, arrest any clergyman or other minister who is en¬ 
gaged in, or to the knowledge of the offender is about to 
engage in, any of tlie rites or duties aforesaid, or who, to the 
knowledge of the offender, shall be going to perform the same 
or returning from the performance thereof, is guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanour, and, being convicted thereof, is liable bo two years' 
imprisonment with or without hard labour.' 

The otfender may also be fined and required to 
give sureties {ih. § 71). 

Akso, by the Burial Law Amendment Act, 1880, 
revision is made to prevent improper conduct at 
urials. 

Under 23 & 24 Viet. c. 32, any constable or 
churchwarden of the parish has jiower to appre¬ 
hend the oflender and take him before a justice. 
There is an appeal to Quar^/er Sessions from a con¬ 
viction under this Act. 

A man may be convicted for brawling, although 
acting in the bona Me assertion of a claim of right, 
and that independently of the que.stion whether 
the claim is a good one or not {Asher v. Calcraft 
[1887], 18Q.B.D. 607). 

It was held, by Ixindon Quarter Sessions, that under this Act 
the behaviour must be really riotous, violent, or indecent; 
mere protests in words are not sufficient. 

In a case where in a Church of England church a crucifix was 
laced on the altar steps and the congregation crawled up, two 
y two, to kis-s it, and a person present took up the cruciffx and 
said (holding it above his head) in a loud voice : ‘ In the name 
of Cod I protest against this idolatry,’ it was held that violent 
conduct or brawling was not proved (Kerntit v. Hose 118518), 62 
J.P. 4H9). 

But, on the other hand, in a case which went to the Divisional 
Court, where, in answer to the invitation in the ordination 
service a statement was read in a perfectly orderly manner, this 
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waa nevertheless held to be brawlingf (Kensxt v. SL Paul's 

Chapter 11!^U5], 2 K.Ii. 249). 

A niini.-ter of religion can commit the offence of 
brawling as well aa a layman { Vallancey v. Fletcher 
[bS97J, 1 Q.B. 265), aiul may, if a minister of the 
Church of England, be i,)unished in the ecclesias- 
ti(;al instead of in the civil court [Girt v. Filling- 
ham [1901], J’. 176). This is obvious if he indulges 
in an open quarrel or wordy warfare in the sacred 
place ; but he also commits the olfenco if he uses 
violent language, unsuitable to public worship, 
eitlier in the course of his sermon or at any other 
part of the service, or ‘improves the occasion* 
against individual members of the congregation in 
a violent or scolding manner. 

Instances of this have come before the courts in the case of 
clergymen of the Church of England, who are strictly bound 
(during prayers), by the Acts of Uniformity, to the words pre¬ 
scribed for i Thus in one case a clergyman interpolated, 
when reatliii, the lesson, the following ; ‘ I have been accused 
by some ill i. itured neighbour of making alterations in the 
service ; 1 have done so now and shall do so again, so mark.' 
In another case the clergyman paused in the service to deliver 
a long address in a chiding, quarrelsome, and brawling manner, 
in which passages like the following appeared : ‘ You were per¬ 
haps surprised at the pause I made at the end of the prayer [in 
the Litany I, hut it remirided me of my enemies.* ‘ Some one in 
the congregation has had the audacity to write to the arch¬ 
deacon.' ‘ Who has had the audacity to do this?' ‘Some one 
has committed perjury against me.' ‘ Another of my enemies 
has written a letter to the bishop full of falsehoods.' Such con¬ 
duct is punishable. 

The object of the laws of England is well put by 
Sir John Nicholl in the case of Palmer v. Rqff'ey, 
2 Addams 144. It is to protect the sanctity of 
those places and their appurtenances set apart for 
the worship of the Supremo Being and for the repose 
of the dead, in whicli nothing but religious awe 
and Christian goodwill between men should pre¬ 
vail, and to prevent them from being converted 
with impunity into scenes of human passion and 
malice, of disturbance and violence. The sacred¬ 
ness of the place being thus the object of this pro¬ 
tecting law, it is no part of a legal inquiry, when 
more than one person is implicated in the trans¬ 
action, which of the two persons so implicated is 
more to blame or which of them began the quarrel. 
Each who engages in it violates the law ; each is 
bound to abstain from quarrelling chiding, or 
brawling in the sacred place. Therefore, as 
Blackstone [Commentaries^ iv. 145) says, ‘mere 
quarrelsome words, which are neither an att'ray 
nor an offence in any other place, are penal 
here.’ 

Churchwardens, however, and also constables 
may, for the purpose of maintaining order during 
Divine service, eject disturbers; and church¬ 
wardens may tiike off a person’s hat if, on being 
asked, ho refuses to remove it; and, it has been 
said, may whip boys who play in church during or 
immediately before service. But such action might 
be attended with awkward consequences in these 
d&ys [Burton v. Henson [1842], 10 M. & W. 108; 
Worth V. Terrington [1845], 13 M. & W. 781 ; the 
Church of England canons of 1604, Nos. 19, 86, and 
111 may also be consulted). It has, however, been 
decided that a churchwarden has no right forcibly 
to prevent an inhabitant from entering the eburen 
for the purpose of attending service, on the ground 
that in his opinion there is no room [Taylor v. 
Timson [1888], 20 Q.B.D. 671). 

2 . Ethical.—From the ethical point of view 
there may be considerable difference of opinion on 
the Question, Is brawling, that is, the disturbance 
of otiier people’s worship, under any circum.stances 
justifiable? The answer will depend largely on 
the view taken of the ethical standard of right 
and wrong. Those who think that the law of the 
articular country is the only standard, and must 
e obeyed, can easily answer this question. The 
laws of many civilized countries now protect all 
public worship from disturbance and all ministers 


of religion from molestation, and the answer In 
those countries would be—No. 

Those who find the will of the Deity expressed 
in the Bible, and regard this as the ultimate 
standard, have a more didicuJt task. It is un¬ 
doubted that many instances of ‘ brawling ’ are 
commended in Holy Writ. For example, there is 
the ca.se of Moses, who at a * feast to the Lord * 
(Ex. 32®) took the golden calf which the Israelites 
had made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground it 
to powder and strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of Israel to drink of it (v."). 
Further OT examples are numerous—the destruc¬ 
tion of the high places and the altars of the priests 
of Baal at various times; and of the brazen serpent 
by king Hezekiah. It is true these cases raise 
points as to the rights of heads of States. But 
from the abstract point of view they involve 
questions of sacrilege and brawding. 

To come to the NT, we may mention (with all 
reverence) the action of Jesus Christ, who went 
into the temple of God and cast out all them that 
sold and bought there, overthrowing the tables of 
the money-changers and of them that sold doves. 
These people were in the house of God by lawfful 
authority; the doves were no doubt required for 
sacriiice. Our Lord’s reason was founded on the 
law ; ‘ It is written,’ He said, ‘ my house shall be 

called the house of prayer ; but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.’ Such a plea would not be ad¬ 
mitted in a modem court of justice. It is a clear 
case of ‘ brawling’ according to modern ideas. 

The third point of view is that of people who 
think that the law of their particular Church or 
sect is the ultimate test. Tlie Church of Home 
has undoubtedly taught, and its adherents have 
acted on the opinion, that it is proper not only to 
disturb devotions whicli are contrary to its tenets, 
but also to molest and even to put to death minis¬ 
ters of religion and others who teach doctrines 
incomsistent with theirs. Members of religious 
bodies of this type would undoubtedly hold that 
‘brawling’ at tne command of their religious 
.superiors is not only justifiable, but virtuous. 
Their sense of duty is of that kind which would 
burn the body to save the soul. 

Lastly, there is the point of view of those who 
think that the ethical standard is a certain fitness, 
suitability, or propriety in actions as determined 
by our understanding or reason (Bain, Mental and 
Moral SciencCy p. 430) or, in Kant’s words, that 
people should act in such a way that their conduct 
might be a law to all beings. It is conceived that 
all those who hold this view would approve of the 
laws of England practically as tliey now stand; 
that is, that, although a person may be constrained 
by an overpowering sense of duty to put down 
false religion, illegality, and wrong, he rau.st not 
take the law into his own hands, and act so as to 
disturb, annoy, or injure his fellow-men. Sic utere 
tuo ut alienum non laedas. 

Litbraturb.— Most of the law-books deal with brawHny, but 
not completely : amonifst others, B. Whitehead, Church Law^, 
Ix)n(ion IsyO, and Lord Halsbury, Laws of England, 1900. 
Stephens’ Laws relating to the Clergy, London, 1848 (s.v. 

* Brawling and Smiting'), is the fullest, but its date precludes 
the new statutes and cases. Archbold, Criminal Lau\ 1905, 
gives statutes and i^ses to that date. The encyclopaidias also 
have short articles, the best being Larousse, Grand Diet. Univ. 
Paris, 1875, s.v. ‘Socrildge.' The ethical view Is almost always 
ignored. BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 

BRAZIL. —The area enclosed by the confines 
of the present Republic of Brazil contains four 
principal ethnological stocks—the Arawak, the 
Carib, the Tupi-Giiarani, and the Tapuya. But 
many of the sub-sections of these races overlap 
into territory outside the boundaries of Brazu 
proper, so tnat the information in this article 
must be taken as referring to the religious con- 
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ceptiona of those four families as a whole, and not 
to tliose of tliom wlio are strictly conlined to the 
territories of the Republic. 

The status of religious conception among the 
native tribes of Hrazil is not very far advanced in 
the scale of belief. It consists mainly of a crude 
anthropomorphism. Indeed, it may he said that 
the distinction between the natural and super¬ 
natural has not yet been realized by them. 
Many of the agencies by which they believe the 
universe to be ordered are of a human or quasi- 
human character. They appear to be, for the most 
part, incapable of the abstract thought required 
to conceive of an eternal spirit, and their ideas 
of a Supreme Being are of the faintest. The 
general theogony of the Tupi, for example, though 
extremely hazy, anpears to consist in the primal 
idea of a universal maternal agent. Fetish and 
animistic beliefs are also widely prevalent; and, 
as in nearly every religion of the lower cultus, 
the explicit (or comparatively explicit) belief 
is accompanied by an extraneous and confused 
body of semi-legendary superstition, such as a 
belief in demons and evil spirits of the forest, 
river, and mountain. These last vary in tlnur 
characteristics according to locality, and in the 
course of generations .several may have attained 
the distinction of godhead, if the name may be 
applied to entities few of whose attributes appear 
to he truly supernatural. It may he said that the 
religious conceptions of all four families mentione<l 
above are on a similar level, and that certain 
beliefs are common to all. 

I. The Arawaks. — The Arawak tribes are 
widely distributed over an area extending from 
the River Paraguay to the extreme north of the 
South American continent, and they have contri¬ 
buted largely to the formation of the existing 
stocks inhabiting the Antilles and Bahamas 
groups. It is generally a<lmitted that they origin¬ 
ated in the northern part of the continent; but 
their nomadic traits, and the ready manner in 
which they have intermingled with other stocks, 
have caused marked diflerentiation between the 
various tribes belonging to the family. At the 
present day most of them have ceased to be 
nomads, and are engaged mainly in hunting and 
tishing; certain of them, however, exist on an 
agricultural basis. Their principal divisions are ; 
Northern group —Maypures, Atorais, Wapisianas, 
and other insignilicant confederacies ; Southern 
and Western Groups—Wms. of the Uccayali River, 
Minanhaa of the Jurua River, Canamaris of the 
Purus River, Manaoa of the Rio Negro, Custenaiis, 
VaurAs, Mehiriaku.s, Yualai)iti (all of the River 
Xingu territory), and Guanas, dwelling on the 
left bank of the Upper Paraguay. 

(1) Cosmogony.— Crtaition and Flood myths 
of the various Arawak tribes bear a close resem¬ 
blance to those generally current throughout the 
South American continent; that is, they assume a 
twofold destruction of the world prior to its 
iresent condition. Thus the Arawaks of Guiana 
)elieve that Aimon Kondi scourged the world 
Avith fire, from which the survivors sought refuge 
in subterranean dwellings. Then a great flood 
followed, from which Marerewana and his followers 
saved themselves in a canoe. Such a Flood- 
myth is practically identical Avith that of tlie 
Quich6s ot Guatemala, as found in the Popol Vuh, 
the sacred book of that people, and in the 
mythologies of many other American races. That 
man originated in a subterranean world is a belief 
Avidely disseminated among the AraAvaks. There 
death Avas unknoAvn, but the ruler of mankind 
chanced todiscover the upper world, and, returning, 
Avarned his people that, though sunlight Avas there, 
80 was death. Many, despite the warning, sought 


the upper air ; but multitudes are still believed to 
exist in bliss far below. Another AraAvak version 
of the Creation asserts that the Great Spirit, 
having completed the heavens and earth, 8eate<l 
Himself on a huge silk-cotton tree by a river siile, 
and cut oil pie(!es of its hark, Avhieh He east all 
around. Those Avhich touched the water became 
fish, those Avhich touched the air, birds ; and those 
Avhich alighted upon the earth became animaks and 
men. The AraAvaks of Guiana are almost Avholly 
in a condition of totem ism. 

(2) Theogony and ritual. —The theogony of many 
of the Brazilian tribe.s clusters round the cult of the 
god Jurupari, Avhieh is best exemj)lilied by that 
phase of it practised by the Uapes. 'Phis cult is in¬ 
vested Avith the utmost secrecy, but has been fully 
examined by Coudrean and Stradelli. The name 
Jurupari {Jurn-parn-i) signifies ‘ Issue from the 
mouth of a river,’ and the myth of his birth states 
tliat he Avas born of a virgin aa ho possessed no sexual 
parts. She, lioAvever, conceived through SAvalloAving 
a draught of cachiri, or fermented liquor, but could 
not he relieved of her offspring until, Avlien bathing, 
she Avas bitten severely by a fish called ‘Tarire,’ 
Avhen Juru]>ai i was born. He grcAv speetlily to man¬ 
hood, and one day invited the men of the tribe to 
part.’ike of a great hoAvl of cachiri ; hut the Avomen 
refusetl their assistance in its manufacture, and 
thus gained his ill-Avill. Their children likewise 
incurred his enmity through eating the fruit of the 
uacu tree, Avliich Avas sacred to him ; and for this 
oflence he devoured them. Enraged at the loss of 
their cliildren, the men of the tribe surrounded 
him, and cast liim into a fire, from the cinders of 
Avhieh s])r.'ing Wxq paxiuba !)alm, Avhicli the Uapes 
helirwe to be his bones. Whilst it Avas still nignt, 
the men cut down this tree, and fashioned it into 
sacred instruments, which it is ordained the women 
of the tribe must never sec. Should a woman 
of tlie Uapes set eyes uj>on any of the sacred 
symbols of Jurupari, she is at once poisoned. 

This exclusion of women from the secret rites of the worship 
of Jurupari seems to point to some remote totemic origin of 
which all but the mere remembrance has been lost. There 
wouhi appear to have been an ancient apprehension among the 
Uapes that Jurupari, Avho was regarded by them as more of a 
demiurge than a god proper, might exercise upon the women 
of the tribe ‘ le droit d’un dieu.’ Indeed, a myth exists which 
relates how otie woman who Imd in her possession the sacred 
symbols was violated Ij.v Jumpari, and that tlie exclusion of the 
women from his worship dates from that event. 

On the days upon Avhich the Avorship of Jurupari 
is to be celebrated, the men proceed from the place 
of his adoration on a tour of the surrounding 
district, playing loudly upon pipes and flutes. 
Upon hearing the ‘Jurupari music’ the AA'omen 
shut theinselve.s up in their houses, and do not 
emerge again until they are certain that all risk 
of their beholding the procession is over. The 
men then return to the headquarters of the priests, 
Avhere the sacred symbols are exposed to view. 
The.se are the wacaenraua and the paxiuba. The 
former is a black cloak Avithout arms, descending 
to the middle of the body, and made of monkeyr 
hair interAvoven Avith hair cut from the heads of 
virgins immediately after their arrival at puberty. 
The paxiuba is a portion of the palm-tree of that 
species, about the lieight of a man, and some ten 
centimetres in diameter. By a device consisting 
of holes bored in the part of the tree beneath the 
foliage, its leaves are made to tremble by the 
breatli of the priest Avho evokes it. 

The principal religious ceremony in the worship 
of Jurupari is the Itabucuri, or initiation of the 
young men. This occurs six times in tlie year, as 
folloAvs : the assaby on Jan. I ; the ucuqui on 
Feb. 2; the miritz on March 3 ; the patauA on 
May 4; the iiniari on July 5; and the uiga on 
Nov. 6. Of all these indigenous fruits the Indians 
make intoxicating beverages. These are freely 
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partaken of in the accompanying revels, which are 
of the most riotous description. On the day of the 
festival those who luive arrived at maniiood are 
painted in lila(;k and red. They chant mournful 
melodies, whilst the or i)rrests, join them in 

marriage to women of the tribe, who are then sent 
into the forest. Three men in barbaric costume.s 
then carry in the paxiuba, and several Indians 
disguised as Jiirupari dress in the nuicacaraua and 
symbolize the god’s myth. The paxiuba horn 
i.s then sounded, and the women return. Mutual 
flagellations coinmenee, and the proceedings degen¬ 
erate into a saturnalia. Jurupari is invited, but 
replies tliiongh the monlh of the pag^s that he 
dare not be present, a.s, if lie were to have relations 
with a woman, he would * be changed into a 
serpent.’ 

The demiurgic nature of Jurujiari is indicated 
by Iiis relative position to Tujian, a primitive deity 
common to many Brazilian tribes, 'i’he Tupan of 
the Indians of the period immediately subsequent 
to the discovery of Ihazil wa.s by no means a 
benelicent <leity, but typifled the thunder, or any 
agency terrible or majestic. The lirst missionarie.s 
in the aouthern part of TJrazil identilied Tupan 
with (^od the Father, and the Christian reminis¬ 
cences which we discover in the Jurupari cult 
doubtless had their origin in the old iiii.ssionary 
idea of Tujian. The pag^s diller regarding the 
identity of Tupan. Some regaid him as a .species 
of A11-father, wliibst others construct a vague 
hierarchy from Jurupari the Terrible, the Tupan 
of the Indians (‘the Good*), and the Tujian of the 
Wiiites (‘the Mighty’). Jurnjiari is not at strife 
with Tujian, but rather suojilementary to him ; for 
whereas the former has a local and pre<*ise signifl- 
cance, that of Tupan is vague and general. Tupan, 
it is said, created Jurupari ‘for evil.’ Wiicn he 
vi.sits the earth, Jurupari is always his guide. 
Jurupari dwells with Tupan in heaven ; and if in 
life the men of the Capes have honoured the cult 
of Jurupari, they go to dwell w itli him after death. 
If they have not aone so, tliey perish on the long 
road from earth to heaven. The women who 
behold the sacred symbols go to Bichiu, a place 
inhabited by inferior spirits—a species <»f purgatory; 
but if they liave not thus oflended, they go to the 
heaven of Jurupari. Tribe.s akin to the Uajics 
believe that those women who see the symbols are 
changed at death into serpents or croco<lilcs. In 
the heaven of Jurupari the dead hunt, fish, drink 
cachiri, and make sacred symbols. Grief and ennui 
are unknown. Those men wdio are lost on the 
route tinally arrive at a hell, a badly-delined, 
shadowy extension of earth, where they continue 
the terrestrial life. 

The Arawaks have a wdiolesorne dread of evil 
spirits and forest-giants, which they designate 
canchemar. They have also a Jurupari of the 
Forest, an evil and malignant being, who, how¬ 
ever, api)ears to bear no relation to the demiurge 
of the same name. 

(3) Priesthood .—Among the Uapes the sacer¬ 
dotal caste of the pag^s^ or priests, is strongly 
organized in a hierarchy, and is subdivided into 
the uarassu, or adepts, the assu^ or arcli-ju’iests, 
and the iniriin, or neophytes, who are very 
numerous. The secret of their organization is 
little know'D and well guarded. It i.s, in fact, a 
species of freemasonry, and candidates are initiated 
into the several degrees by similar processes. Tlie 
1 )ag 6 s are also doctors, but, above all, exorcists, 
riiey possos.s magical formul®, wliich vary with 
each tribi!. Certain pagts act as mediums to 
demons w hom they profess to have in their service, 
and others undertake invocation of the dead. The 
thoroiighness wdth which tliey (mrry out their 
purely religious duties is remarkable. Even the 


children are examined and interrogate by them 
in .secret regarding the cult of Juruj>ari. In fact, 
the initiation of the layman into that cult lasts 
during the entire period of his life. Although 
the png6s resort to symbolism, tliey are not fetish- 
worshippers, and distinguish strongly between the 
symbol and the being it symbolizes. The maca- 
caraua is not Jurupari, they say. It is his ‘ figure ’ 
{ranqaua). The Giiaycunis of Paragu^ jiossess a 
similar religious order, whom the)^ call Viindgenetd^ 
and who act j>rincipally as exorcists of the evil in 
man, which they designate nanigo gigd. They 
believe that the goat-sucker bird and the scream- 
in|^ vulture act as messengers from the dead to the 
priest, bet w’een whom and the decea.sed j)ersons of 
the tribe there is frequent communication. They 
also practise exorcism by fumi|^ation. The dualism 
w’liicm the pag^s of the Puris profess w'as in all 
probability communicated to them by European 
missionaries (Spix and Martins). 

2. The Carios.—Tlie Caribs, one of the first 
American races to come under the notice of the 
European discoverers, w’ere until recently supimscd 
to be conlined to Venezuela, Guiana, and the 
Antilles; but von den Stcinen met with tribes 
cognate to them in speech and physiological 
characteristics in the very heart or Brazil— I be 
Bakairi and Nabuqnas of the Upper Xingu, wliich 
lie regarded as the Carib cradle-land. They were, 
par excellence^ the maritime race of America, and 
in their great sea-canoos extended their piratical 
voyages to Cuba and Haiti, and permanently 
occupied .some of the Lesser Antilles. On the 
mainland they w®re in possession of the shore w est 
of the mouth of the Orinoco, nearly to the Cor¬ 
dilleras. From their name is derived that of 
‘cannibal,’ ow’ing to their custom of eating human 
flesh. Most of the present-day Caribs are nominally 
Christians. 

(1) Mythology. — The Caribs of the Antilles 
regarde(^ the earth, wliich they called Mama 
Nono, as ‘the good mother from which all 
things come.’ Tlieir mythological ideas corre¬ 
sponded w'ith their degree of civilization, which 
was extremely ])riniitive. The lirst ancestor of 
the Caribs created his oflspring by sowing the 
soil with stones, or with the fruit of the Mauritius 
)alm, wliicli sprouted forth into men and women. 
They believed that a multiplicity of souls 
inhabited one l)ody, and that, wherever they 
might detect a pulsation, a soul was present. All 
these, liow®ver, were subordinate to one principal 
spirit enthroned in the heart, wliieli alone w'ould 
be transported lo the skies at death (anon. Voyage 
d la Louisiane fait en 1720), The seat of the 
deceased w’as named by them Ilueyu Ku, the 
Mansion of the Sun, where, as in tlie Mexican 
paradise, the barbaric idea of bliss was to be 
attained. With the Caribs of the mainland, some 
shadowy belief in resurrection seems to have 
obtained, as they were most punctilious in pre¬ 
serving the bones of their ancestors, which, after 
‘ laving cleanc.d, bleached, and painted them, they 
kept in a wicker basket full of spices suspended 
from the doors of their dwellings. 

They possessed a culture-hero, Taniu (Grand¬ 
father), who was also known as ‘ Old Man of the 
Sky.’ lie appears to have been almost i<lentical 
ivith the Naliuatlac Quetzalcoatl, the Quicli6 
Jucuinatz, and the Mayan Cuculcan, in that he 
was of light complexion, came from the east, and, 
after having instructed the Caribs in agriculture 
and the primitive arts, disappeared in the direction 
whence he came. Brinton believed him to be 
dentical wdth the Zum6 of the Guarani of Para¬ 
guay, and Elirenreicli with the Kamu of the 
Arawaks (a culture-hero), and the Kaboi of the 
Karayas. In the legend of the latter he dwelt 
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with their ancestors in the under world until a 
bird, the Dicholophos cristatus^ by its call, led 
them to life and light in tlie upper world. With 
tlie Caribs the sun and moon shared sovereignty 
with the earth as the supreme beings of the 
Universe. It is almost certain that the god 
Hurakan (from whose name is derived our word 
‘ hurricane who figures in the Quich 6 Popol Vuh 
as ‘ the Heart of Heaven,’ the siijn'eme god, was of 
Carib origin, altlioiigh it is possible that he may 
have been borrowed by the Caribs from the 
indigenous tribes of the Antilles; but von den 
Steinen gives tlie Carib form as ye’/o, ‘ thunder,’ 
whence Island-Carib ioiiallou. 

( 2 ) Priesthood. —Although the Carib religion 
was of an extremely primitive type, it was well 
organized by a liereditary class of shamans called 
piayesy similar to the pag^s of the Arawaks, to 
whom the Caribs were probably etbnologically 
related. This class exercised unlimited oower, 
and, besides performing the very elaborate religious 
rites appertaining to their worship, wore, as with 
the Arawaks, exorcists. 

3 . The Tupi-Guarani.—This stock, so called to 
show the ethnic allinity existing between the T^pi. 
of Brazil and the Cuarani of Paraguay, originally 
advanced in a northerly ilirectiou from the River 
Plate region, and drove the 'rapuyas from the coast 
lands, wTiich it thenceforth occupied as a maritime 
people. It is now represented by tribes occupying 
various belts of country in a territory so vast as 
that between the rivers Maroni in French Guiana, 
to the north, and the Plate, to tlui .south. In 
Guiapa the principal divi.sions are the Oyampi and 
the Emerillons, in Brazil proper the various tribes 
of the Central Plateau, and in Paraguay the 
Guarani. The.se various tribes were at one time 
addicted to cannibalism, but large numbers have 
become converted to Christianity, although many 
still retain their ancient beliefs. They sneak a 
dialect of the ancient Tiipi language, called the 
Lingoa Geral, which was standardized by the early 
I’ortuguese missionaries for their own uses, and 
gradually became the general tongue of the Ama¬ 
zonian tribes. Tnpi branches are also found in 
Argentina and Uruguay, 

(1) Cosmogonif.—A <crtain magician, Irin Mag 6 , 
is credited by tlie Eastern Tupi with the creation 
of seas and rivers, and at liis intervention Monan, 
the Maker or Begetter, withdrew the tata^ or 
Divine tire, with which he had resolved to destroy 
the world. An early account (Hans Staden, 
I 5 r) 0 ) states their belief in a destruction of 
their ancestors by a powerful supernatural enemy 
called Mair, who sent upon them an inundation, 
from which only a few were saved, by climbing 
trees and hiding in caves—a variant 0 / the Popol 
Vuh legend. The same authority gives the name.s 
of three brothers—Krimeii, Hermittan, and Coem 
—from whom they claimed descent; and the 
Guarani speak of f^our brothers, and give two of 
their names as Tupi and (Guarani, parents of 
the tribes called after them respectively. These 
four brothers are identical with similar quartettes 
in other American mythologies, and typify the 
cardinal points of t he compass. 

(2) Theogony.—lihti theogony of the Tupi is a 
simple nature-worship, although much confusion 
exists among authorities as to its constituents, 
riie Vicomte d’ltabayana sees in Tupi belief tlie 
quality of dualism (a rare occurrence in American 
religions), and gives it as his opinion that Toru- 
sbom-pek, the sun, stands for their principle of 
good, and Toni-guenket, the moon, for their evil 
principle. The latter is supposed to fall periodi¬ 
cally and wreck the earth ; and all baneful in- 
duences, such as thunders and Hoods, proceed from 
her. Magalhaes {0 Selvagem) is of opinion that 


Tupi theogony rests on the primal idea that all 
created things have a mother or maker, who is 
responsible for the general scheme of animate and 
inanimate matter. Tliere are, further, three 
superior deities, to whom are apportioned the 
making of the various natural families. These 
are Guaracy, the sun, creator of all animals; 
Jacy, the moon, creator of plants ; and Permbi or 
Itiida, the god of love, who promotes the repro¬ 
duction of human being.s. b'acli of these is assisted 
by inferior beings. Subordinate to the sun are 
(iuirapuru, who has charge of the birds ; Anhanga, 
w ho protects the liel«l game ; Caii-nbra, who pro¬ 
tects the forest game ; Uayani, who guards the 
lishes. Under Jacy are 8 aci Cer 6 r 6 (in South 
Brazil) Mhoitatii, the tire-snake, who protects 
the country from tire ; Urutaii, the phautom-hird ; 
and Cunipira, the guardian of Uie forests. Subject 
to Rudd are Cair 6 , the lull moon, and Catitt, the 
new moon. Each of these, in turn, has as many 
inferior assistants as the Indians admit classes ; 
and these are served l>y as many beings as the 
Indians admit sj>ecies, and so on, until every lake 
and river and kind of animal or plant has its 
protective genius or‘mother,’ Brinton describes 
this j)olytheism os ‘ simple animistic nature- 
worship,’ Though this may be said to apply to 
theTujii race in general, its standards undoubtedly 
vary with locality ; and this fact accounts for the 
seemingly widely dilVering accounts of Tupi theo- 
guny funiisbed by its several investigators. 

With Ibe Guarani, the southern wanch of the 
Tii|)i, belief and worship appear largely to cluster 
round the ligure of tlie god Zum 6 , a culture-hero, 
probably identical with tlie Carib Tamil. He, like 
other American culture-heroes, ‘came from tlie 
East’; but the Guarani, according to the myth, 
grew so tired of his sententious advice and constant 
patronage, that they tried to drive him away 
with arrows. These, however, he caught, ami 
hurled back upon his tormentors, anti, dividing 
the waters of a neighbouring river by his Divine 
power, he walked to the other bank dryshod, 
and disappeared from view. He indicated to 
the Guarani bis intention of returning in order 
to gather them into towns, and rule them in 
peace. Ziim 6 is, of course, like the Mexican 
Quetzalcoatl, the Man of the Sun, the civilizing 
agent. He has been identified with Cemi, an 
Antillean deity, and his worship is found under 
various guises throughout South America. 

A less mild personage is Tiipa or Tupan,* the 
god-in-chief of the Tupi proper of Brazil. The 
earliest notice of this god is that of the missionary 
Pbre d’Evreux, who directly compares him wdth 
God the Father. He alone of the four brothers 
survived the Flood, and became tlie highest 
divinity of the Tupi, ruler of the liglitning and the 
storm, whose voice is the thunder. He is, indeed, 
the Tupan of the Uapes, wlio, although of Arawak 
stock, nave been deeply influenced by Tupi and 
Carib beliefs. Anhanga, the protector or field 
game, i.s sometimes opposed to him an an evil 
principle; but it is vain to aflect to discern 
dualism where the notion of divinity is so sliglit, 
ami that of anthropomorphism so strong. In 
any case, it cannot he an ethical dualism, but 
merely the opportunist invention of the priestly 
caste (see remarks on American dualism in Brintoira 
Mythjiof the New World and Spence’s Popol Vuh). 
There is not wanting evidence, how'ever, thatTupa 
was also a ‘culture-hero,’ who latterly attained 
godhead. He is credited with teaching the ITipi 
the use of fire, the /nsamj, and the cane, as well as 
with instructing them in agriculture. 

(3) Inferior spirits. —Many of the Amazonian 

• The name la derived by Tatevin (Anthropos li. 269 f.) from 
tuba upayn, ‘ Father of All.’ 
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tribes of tlie Tupi have an elaborate system of 
myths clustering roiiml the tortoise—a favourite 
figure in South Aniorican folklore. In tliese many 
inferior spirits are the principal actors, the most 
important of them being Kurupira, the wood- 
demon, and Oiara, the water-sprite. Paituna, * the 
wonder-monkey,’ is no simian, but the son of 
a woman belonging to a tribe of females with 
only one husband. He jmssesses miraculous 
powers, which he uses to aiscomlit his enemies 
in an amusing manner. 

4. The Tapuyas. — The Tapuyas or Ges tribe 
are the oldest of the Brazilian races. They are 
best known perhaps by tiieir name of Botocudos, 
from a lip-peg {botoque) which they wear. They 
are found on the eastern slopes of tne Cordilleras, 
from the peninsula of Goajira in the north to the 
borders of Cliili, and in large numbers in Eastern 
Bolivia. Their principal divisions are the Karayas, 
the Kayapos, and the Suyas of the rivers Xingu and 
Araguaya. They have not as yet realized the di.s- 
tiniaion between the natural and the supernatural. 
The universe is kept together or disturbed, as the 
case may be, by human or ( 7 a/x«i-human agencies. 
The Karaya Flood-myth relates that the hostile 
demon Anatiwa originated the Deluge, and sent 
fish to pull <lown those who had taken flight 
to the hill Topirap6. The (Jes attributed the 
re-building of the earth to the water-hen Saracura, 
which fetched earth to the hills, where those save<l 
from the Flood congregateil, so that the area of 
safety might he enlarge<l. Tlie Karaya ancestral 
god, ICaboi, led his people from the under to the 
upper world by the cry of a binl. All these myths, 
though in circulation among the various tribes of 
the Tajmya family, have their counterparts in 
many other American mythologies. It cannot be 
discovered, however, whetlier or no the Tapuya 
tribes worship those ‘deities’ to whom they give 
the credit of creating the cosmos. Indeed, there 
is good reason to believe that they do not. ‘ They 
have,’ says Brinton, ‘no definite religious rites, 
but are careful to bury the dead, and have a belief 
that the spirit of the departed survives and wanders 
about at niglit {Amcr. Rare, p. 144). They are firm 
believers in metempsychosis, and the appeasement 
by mimi(!ryof those vague powers who cause natural 
phenomena. Thus they shake a burning brand and 
shoot arrows at the sky to appease the powers of 
the storm. Semi-religious dances are common 
among them. They are, in fact, on the border¬ 
land between totemic practice and the anthropo- 
mornhism which generally succeeds it, as is proved 
by tlio circumstance that a sub-stock, the Tucanos, 
take their name from tlie toucan bird which they 
adopted as the totem of their tribe. 

Litkraturk. — I. TilK A HA WARS: E. mi Thurn, Among the 
Indians of (r'm'aiia ; Coudreaii, fJtiuies mir Us Guyane 

et VAniazonic (1886); Stradelli, ‘La dell’ lurupari ' 

{Bnl. de la soc. qcogr. itnl.), ls.)0, pp. 798 ff.; Brett, 

Legends and MyOis of the Aboriginal Indians of British Guiana 
(18CS).—a. TlIK CAlilBS : Karl von den Steinen, Die. Bakairi 
Sprache(lbQ2)t (Inter den Naturvblkem ZentraL-Brasiliens{\hM)\ 
Miiller, Ainer. Lh-rebgionenGAbb)’, de la Borde, Religion drs 
Caraibes (Paris, 1674).— 3. THE TUEi-GUAitANl Barboza 
Rodriguez, Exploraf,do do Rio Jamundd(lHlb)‘, ‘Poranduba 
aniazoiiense* (Ann. d. Bibl. nac. xiv., Rio, 1890)' Couto de 
Magalhaes, O Selvagem (1874) ; Guevara, Hist, del Paragnai/, 
Rio de la Plata y Tucuman (1836); d’Orbigny, L'/Iommr 
arn^ricain (IHbO) —^. THK TapuVas: Ehrenrcicn, ‘ Uber die 
Botocudos’ in ZE, 1887, Iff. ; Keane, On the Botocudos 

General works are Ehrenreich, ‘ Beitriige zur Volkerkunfle 
Brasilieiis’(Pero/r. des Mas. fur Vblkerkunde, Bd. ii. Ileft 1/2), 
‘Die MyLhen und Legeiiden der Siid-Arner. Urvblker ’ (Suppl. 
to ZE, 1905); and the several interesting but rather out of date 
works of C. F. P. von Martins. LEWIS SpENCE, 

BREAD. —See Food. 

BREATH. —Breath consists of air alternately 
drawn in and expelled from the lungs, and consti¬ 
tutes a vital element in man’s spiritual as well as in 


his physical being. As a manifestation of existence, 
breath is frequently used, among many peoples, as 
synonymous with ‘life,’ ‘spirit,’ and ‘soul.’ The 
force of these several meanings becomes clear, for 
example, from such pas.sages in the Bible as Gn 2 ’, 
1 Co 15^, and from the various designations for 
‘ breath,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘ soul ’ in Hebrew (ruahy nepheahy 
nSshdmdh)y Greek (irvedpay \pvxf})t Latin (animuSy 
anima-y spiritm)y and Old Church Slavic {duchUy 
‘breath,*^ ‘spirit,’ duSay ‘soul’; cf. Lithuanian 
dausosy ‘ air’). This is equally true of the kindred 
designations in other languages, even in savage 
tongues (see Tylor,* i. 433). The natural associa¬ 
tion, moreover, of the breath and breathing with 
the siiiritual phenomenon of inspiration is seen in 
such a passage as Jn 20’’*^, where Jesus breathed 
upon the disciples when imparting to them the gift 
01 the Holy ISjiirit. Cf. al.so Job 4*^ 33^ Is ID, 
Ezk 37®'-, and artt. SouL, Spirit. 

In classic times, among the Greeks and Romans, 
tliere were current a number of well-recognized 
ideas (all of them perfectly natural) which .show 
tlie wi<Ic-spiead ana normal association of breath 
and air as the vital principle. Philosophers started 
with the postulate that the soul was drawn into 
the body with the first breath at birth, and they 
sometimes made the kindred element, wind, a vital 
factor in generation {e,g. Chrysippus, cited by 
Plutarch, de Stoic. Repugn, xli. 391 ; also Dio 
Clirysos. Borysth. Oral. xii. 387; cf. also the at pat 
^ujoybvoi of Anth. Pal. X. Ixxv. 4, the irvoal ^vxo- 
Tp6<poi of Hymn. Orph. xxxviii. 22, and, in general, 
Lobeck, AglaophauiuSy i. 753-764). In connexion 
with death, moreover, the Romans regarded it a.s 
a religious duty that the nearest relative should 
catch the last breath of the dying, at the moment 
when the vital spark was leaving the body, in 
order to ensure the continued existence of the 
spirit (see Vergil, Aen. iv. 684 ; Cic. Verr. ii. 
5. 45 ; Ovid, Mctapi. xii. 424). A somewhat similar 
custom formerly existed among tlie Seminole 
Indians of Florida ; and the fancy of the Tyrolese 
peasants saw the soul out-breathed like a little 
white cloud at deatli (cf. Tylor, l.c.). This receives 
still stronger exemplification among the Athapas¬ 
can Tahkali, who bring breath into direct con¬ 
nexion with transmigration. When one is either 
dead or dying, the medicine-man lays his hands 
on the breast of the individual in question, and 
then places them on the head of a kinsman of 
the d(*ad or morilmnd. The medicine-man now 
breathes through the hands thus imposed, and the 
next cliild born to the kinsman of the dead man 
is held to have received t he soul of the deceased, 
whose rank and name he assumes (Waitz, Anihro- 
pologicy iii. 195). Among some of the Tupi- 
Guarani tribes of South America, medicine-men 
frequently endeavour to ellect cures by breatliing 
on the diseased or injured part, and at certain 
ceremonies they blow tobacco smoke on the 
warriors, saying, ‘ Receive the spirit of bravery, 
whereM'ith ye conquer your foes’ {ih. p. 419). 

None of the nations of the world, however, paid 
so marked attention both to the physical side of 
breathing and to the psychical phenomena con¬ 
nected with it as did the early Hindus. By them 
breathing was regarded as one of the sciences, and 
the regulation of respiration in connexion with 
ascetic and ritual practices was of paramount im¬ 
portance ; nor has the art disappeared in India 
to-day. In early times, as shown by the philoscqdiic 
treatises of the Uriani^ads, careful observers, who 
were imbued with the idea of the importance 
of controlling the vital breath, had faithfully 
counted the normal number of respirations per 
dieiriy and found the average to be 22,636 inhalations 
and exhalations {Aniptabindu Upani^ady 33), or 
21,606 {liaihsa Upani^ady 4), a round 21,600 
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{Sarvadar^ancLsahgraha, p. 176, 4), or again 21,000 
(Ramatirtha in his notes on Maitrdyana Upani- 
fiady vi. 1); see Deussen, Sechszig Upanisads, pp. 
656 n. 4, 675 n. 2; ‘Hindu Conception of 

the Functions of Breath,’ in JAOS, xxii. 264. This 
caJcnlation (about 15.9 respirations per minute) 
answers well to the modern coinputationa made by 
Western scientists, who estimate the normal breath 
of the healthy adult to be between 16 and 20 re¬ 
spirations a minute. The meditative calm and the 
unsurpassed self-control of the Hindu ascetic, it 
must be remembered, would tend to reduce the 
frequency of resmration, and thus justify the lower 
hgure as claimed. 

Hindu devotees and philosophers not only made 
these statistical observations of respiration in con¬ 
nexion with their religious practices and their 
recluse life of self-abnegation, but they also dis¬ 
tinguished various phases of the breath-element, 
and assigned a narticular function to each. The 
spiritual and religious aspect of breath is to be 
recojp^iized as early as the Vedas and Brahmanas, 
but it reaches its lull development in the Upani- 
^ads, where it assumes a paramount place. 

In Sanskrit the cardinal words relating to breath 
and breathing are all derivatives of the root 07t, 
‘breathe,’ ‘re.spire’ (cognate with Gr. 4vc/xos, Lat. 
animuSy Goth, ns-nunii). The principal word for 
‘breath’ in general is the derivative prOna (from 
an with prefix pro). This word heads the fivefold 
list (sometimes Known as the /J7*ona-8eries), consist¬ 
ing of prana, apdna, vydnn, uddna, ami savidna, 
under which the early Hindu physiological ami 
psj’cliological views grouped breath in its various 
functions. 

Much .'ittention has been devoted to studying 
this fivefold stories oi prana, apCtna, vydna, 7iddna, 
aaindna. The most thorough of the Western in¬ 
vestigations of the subject are those by Deussen 
and especially Kwing, in the works alluded to 
already, and quoted with full titles at the end of 
this article. So painstaking and exhaustive an 
examination as that made by Ewing (on. cit. 250- 
275, 305) prove.s that the first member of the series, 
prana, bioath in general, designates either the 
double process of respiration or, more particularly, 

‘ in-breathing,’ ‘inhalation,’ as contrasted with 
‘out-breathing,’ which is designated more especially 
by avdna, ‘exhalation,’ ‘exspiration.’ These two 
words, prana and apCina, occur very often together 
(frequently united in a rfvrrnr/ca-compound), and 
are used to denote the composite act of respiration. 
This very frequency of occurrence has cau.sed their 
common long a (which is etymologically correct in 
composition of the vocalic prefixesjt;m, withan) 
to be assumed analogically by the other three 
members of the group (in which the long a is not 
authorized by composition of the coasonantal 
prefixes vy, ud, saniy with an). As to the ineaiiings 


hauch)\ see his Allgem, Gesrh. d. Philos, i. i. 294- 
305, I. ii. 248-252, I. iii. 69-72, 441, 492, 605, 627, 
649, and his Das System des Veddntay 359-364. 
Ewing {op. cit. 292) strongly combats the point. 
His own investigations, moreover {op. cit. 275-276), 
tend to sliow that apdna denotes not only ‘out- 
breathing,’ but also the physiological breath- 
functions of that part of the body below the navel. 

The term vydna, lit. ‘ breathing apart,’ appears 
to denote a permeating or abiding breath-factor 
which forms a sort of connecting link between 
prana and apdna, though separate from them, and 
occupies also the interval between respirations (see 
Ewing, op. cit. 277-303). Deussen’s rendering 
of the word is ‘ interspiration ’ {Zwischenhauch), 
The other two terms, udana and aamdnay are less 


frequent in occurrence and more obscure in signi¬ 
ficance. They seem to have to do with the function 
of breath in connexion with digestion. Deus.sen’a 
renderings are ‘ uj)-breathing ’ {Anfhauch) and 
‘ all-breathing ’ (.d^//ia7^r7t); see his Philos, of the 
Vpanishadsy 279^280. Ewing’s various allusions to 
these last two breath-elements of tlie pmwa-series 
{op. cit. 260-287) should be compared. 

In modern times the Hindu T/o.yi-ascetics and 
certain of the advanced native thinkers of India 
still look upon breathing as a science to be 
cultivated under competent teachers. I'he practice 
of appropriately regulated breathing, they main¬ 
tain, attects not only the vital activity, but also 
the mental activity, and produces corresponding 
psychic results. The complete control of the vital 
breaths, even to suspending the breath for a 
considerable length of time, brings with it a 
mastery over all the forces that govern both mind 
and body. For some of the claims still made by 
living exponents of these views, reference may be 
made to the writings of Rama Prasfid and the 
Swami Abhedananda, (rited below. 

LiTEHATJfRK.—The full titles of the chief works alluded to In 
this art. are: Ewing, ‘The Hindu Conception of the Function* 
of Hreath — a Study in Early Hindu I’sycno-physics,’ in JAOSy 
xxii. 249-308, New Haven, 1901; Deussen, Allutnx. Gench. der 
Philos, i. (3 parts), Leipzig, 1894-1908, his Sec.hszig Upani- 
shads des Veaa, Leipzig, 1897, also Das System des Veddnta, 
359-864, I.«ipzig, 1883, and The Philosophy of the UpanUhads 
(Eng. tr. by Geden, pp. 274-280, Edinburgh, 1900]; Tylor, 
Primitive Culture^, i. 431-433, lx)ndon, 1871 (‘*19031; Lobeck, 
Aglaopkomus, Kdnigsherg, 1829; Waitz, Anthrnpologie der 
Saturvolk^r, iil., Leipzig, 1802 ; RSma Prasad, Nature’s Finer 
Forceps (Sciem^e of Breath), Bombay, 1890; Abheda.nanda, 
Howtobs a Yogi (Science of Breathing), pp. 125-160, Now York, 

A. V. W illiams Jackson. 

BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE.— 
I. Founders.—The Brethren of the Common Life 
represent one of the most successful of the many 
etlorts made during the Middle Ages for the revival 
of (>icty. Some of their external arrangements 
were himilar to those of the Beghardsand Beguines, 
but their organization was more closely connected 
with the sy.stem and (.liscii)line of the Church, as 
wa.s intended by their founders, Gerard Groot and 
hi.s chief disciple, Florentiua. Gerard (1340-1.384) 
was the son of Werner Groot, a wealthy citizen 
and magistrate of Deventer. He took his degree 
at the University of Paris, acquiring a considerable 
rejmtation for talent and attainments, and then 
settle<l at Cologne, which had long been a cele¬ 
brated seat of learning, and subsequently became 
a university town. Here he combined the pursuit 
of study with worldly amusements, and became 
very popular among his associates. Converted 
by the ellorts and prayers of a former friend, 
named Henry Kalkar, the prior of a Carthusian 
monastery, he completely changed his mode of 
life. Throwing off his elegant clothes, he assumed 
the simplest and humblest dress, while for his 
inward improvement ho withdrew for three years 
into a Carthusian monastery, where he spent his 
time in meditation and .seff-di.scipline. He also 
vi.sited the .saintly Ruysbroeck, prior of the monas¬ 
tery of Griinthal, to whose spiritual in'luence he 
owed much of the progress of his soul. After five 
years he came fortli as an evangelizing preacher of 
great force and persuasiveness, full or zeal for the 
revival of truly spiritual religion among the people 
at large, and anxious for the reform of the monks 
and clergy. He was ordained deacon, but never 
regarded himself as worthy of the priesthood. For 
three years and a half he went about preaching in 
Holland and the Netherlands, with the result tbat 
he drew many souls out of worldliness and sin and 
led them to noliness of life. His success, and his 
severe condemnation of the laxity of the clergy, 
however deserved, led to opposition to his preacii- 
ing ; and the Bishop of Utrecht was persuaded to 
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silence him, by withdrawing,^ licences to preach 
from daicons. An apifcnl ^v&s made to the Pope, 
but it is imcortain whether this was successful, for 
Groat died soon alter, in his 44th year. He was 
preriiatiirely cut oil' by tlie plague, cauglit while 
visiting a sick friend. But he had had time, with 
the Jjelp of his foremost disciple, Florentius, to 
plan arrangements for confirming his converts in 
Christian ways. These two good men sought to 
establish Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, in which 
those who had been rescued from worldliness might 
lind refuge, and they decided on the foundation of 
some monasteries which might serve as a support 
and means of guidance to the inmates of the 
Houses, and might also offer a model of monastic 
reformation. The movement received the name 
of the ‘ rnoderna devotio.’ Groot had some years 
before his death given over his own spacious house 
to the town antliorities of Deventer as an aho<le 
for widows and maidens who should live together 
in piety and good works. The Brotherhoods were 
also begun at Deventer, while the first monastery 
was estabiisiied at Windesheim. It was Augus¬ 
tin ian, and became the centre of several new and 
many relormed monasteries. 'The next was founded 
on Mount St. Agnes, near Zwolle. A brother of 
Thomas il Kempis was the first prior of the latter, 
and Thomas himself, after Ids education at De¬ 
venter, s})ent his life in it as a monk. 

2 . Regulations. — In common with all pious 
persons in the mediaeval Church, Groot regarded 
the career of tin- monastic regulars as the highest; 
but bis societies were intended as a link between 
the monks and the people, and his Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhood'^ fotined a kind of modified rnonas- 
ticism without any vows, 'fheir members, living 
a common life in their respective houses, were to 
work for their maintenance, to give what they 
could save to the poor and sick, and to interest 
themselves in the religious teaching of the young. 
The members of a Brotherhood were drawn from 
various classes. The educated cof»ie<l books, as 
was done in monasteries, and, later on, attended to 
printing them, while those who had l>een brought 
up to h.andicrafts juactised these for the benelit <»f 
the House. The hours of |»rayer and of atternl- 
ance at Mass were diligently ob.seived. There 
were several priests in each bouse, besides the lay 
members. The head of the community was calle<l 
‘ rector,’ ;ind implicit obedience to him was re- 
quin'd. ruder him was the ‘procurator,’ who was 
general manager. Various otlices, such as those 
of librarian, sacristan, warden of the infirmary, 
down to the humbler ones of tailor, baker, and 
cook, were distributed among the Brethren. Be- 
side.s being called Frntres vilte (tnuniunis, the 
brothers acquired several other appellations, such 
as Fratres bornr. viAuntutis, from their benevolence, 
and Fnttres cuculloli from their cap or head-<lress, 
and they were often called Lollards by their 
enemies, though they had no real connexion with 
that sect. Owing to their educational labours, 
they also acouired the designation of Fratres 
Hirro7u/ini, ‘Brothers of St. Jerome,’ who was 
n;gai iletl as a patron of learning. The dres.s of the 
Brothers was black or grey ; for priests and clerics 
it went down to the feet, for lay brethren to the 
knee ; and a black cap was worn on the head. The 
under garment was washed every month in summer, 
every two months in wdnter. On entrance into 
the M)cicty each man could deal with his property 
as he liked; but if he once gave it over to the 
H(Mise, he < (mld not withdraw it in the event of 
bis leaving. 'Phe Brothers rose at half past three 
in the inorning, an<l went to bed at nine in the 
evening. During the day an interval was allowed 
for repose. Dinner w.as at ten o’clock, supper at 
five. At meals the Scriptures or the Lives of the 


Saints were read, the Brothers taking a week each, 
from the seniors downwards. Meat might be 
eaten on Sundays, and other days except Fridays 
and fast days. Their drink was one little mug 
of beer of the small size out of which wine was 
usually drunk (Dumbar, Analecta, i. 14). Many 
members of the society injured themselves by 
excessive fasting, in a degree not required by the 
rules. Constant industry, according to the pre¬ 
vious training of each man, was inculcated ; and 
where there was a farm or garden, outdoor labour 
was required. All these activities of the Brothers 
contrasted favourably with the begging habits of 
the friars, who were mostly living in idleness, and 
became in conse(iuence the bitter enemies of the 
Brothers; while the domestic work of the Sister¬ 
hoods and their instruction of girls made them 
appear to great advantage as compared with the 
degenerate nuns. It might well be supposed that 
tb.ese hard-working and devout societies would 
have been commended of all men, but the friars 
succeeded in raising miicli opposition against them, 
while among the i>coi)le at bar«m the reverence 
wliich was felt for the regular and long-established 
monastic orders, bound by lifelong vows, was not 
bestowed upon the more secular system of the new 
.society, till eventu.'illy they were known by their 
fniit.s an<l hecanie respecteil for their good deeds. 
It was doubtless better for them not to be thought 
much of, at any rate at first, as they were thereby 
guanled from the temptation to pride which beset 
the old religious onlers. The opposition, however, 
was carried to the verge of persecution, for at the 
Council of Constance a Dominican named Grabow 
accused the Brethren of the Common Lifii, and 
maintained that it was a mortal sin to form a 
community without the vows of jmverty, obedience, 
and chastity. Pliey were, however, defended by 
their friends and sni)porters, the M'indesheim 
iionks, and also by Gerson. 'Phe Council con- 
leinncd Grabow, and oll’ered him the choice of 
ret lactation or the stake. Several Popes also had 
the good sense to support the Brotherhood.s and 
Sisterhoods by their rescripts. 

3 . Influence on education. - The eventual estima¬ 
tion of the Brothers among the people at large was 
nainly promoted by their devuteil (dlbrts on ho- 
lalf of the religious education of hoys. At their 
lir.st centre, Deventer, they boarded many of the 
scholars who attended the noted school already 
existing there, or obtained hospitality for them 
among devout widows or benevolent burghers. 
Their religious teaching was mainly given in their 
Houses, hut some of their scliolars rose to be 
assistant teachers, or ‘lectors,’ in the school, and 
thus their work and influence became blended with 
the secular parts of education. Similar arrange¬ 
ments were maile in the many other towns to 
which the educational work of the Brotherhoods 
rapidly extended. 'Pliere was no opposition in 
those days to the religious side of education. On 
the contrary, the antliorities of towns in Holland 
and Germany fre<juently invited the help of the 
Brothers, and induced members of their Society to 
settle in their midst, providing houses for them. 
In .some places they were entrusted with the re¬ 
organization of the schools. Distinguished and 
pious .schoolmasters, such as Hegiiis at Deventer 
and .lohii Cele at Zwolle, were in close touch with 
the Brothers, and there can be no doubt that not a 
few of the latter became teachers of cla.ssics as well 
as of religion. When the culture brought in by 
the Hcnaissance, witli its revived study of Greek, 
exteiideil to Germany, through the energy of 
Rudolph Agricola and others, it gradually won 
over members of the Brotherhoods, and added 
thereby to the ett’ectiveness of their educational 
labours. In some of the schools there were more 
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than a thousand scholars, and the spectacle of 
devoted men giving their best energies to bringing 
up tlie rising generation in true religion and sound 
learning gave new hope to all who had the good of 
their country at heart. At the same time it must 
be admittea that it was tlio aim of the Ihothers 
not only to produce good laymen and priests, but 
also to recruit the monasteries with more earnest 
novices ; and Erasmus complains that they umliily 
pressed their youths to enter monastic lite. This 
was certainly not the case with Florentius, but it 
may liave been so later on ; and we must remember 
that Erasmus was induced by the desire of his 
guardians to become a monk, because they had 
wasted his patrimony, so that ho was somewhat 
prejudiced. 

It has been sometimes slated that the Brothers 
founded schools of tlndr own, but this is a mistake ; 
for instance, Erasmus was not educated in schools 
belonging to them, as has been usually alleged. 
He attended the public schools, while boarding 
with the Brothers and receiving religious teaching 
from them. Their educational labours continueu 
for about a hundred and lifty years, when most of 
the schools in which they had tauglit came uiiiier 
the influence of the Jesuits. The Lutheran Ke- 
formation occasioned the Homan Catholic move¬ 
ment that has been called the Counter-Keforma- 
tion. This was led mainly by the Jesuits, and 
their pushing and aggressive methods eventually 
superseded the more modest and quiet work that 
the societies founded by CJroot and Florentius had 
carried on. 

In connexion with the name of Florentius Radewin (i:ir»0- 
1400), we have to notice the boyhood of Thomas ii, Kempis (b^iSO- 
1471) before hia entrance upon the life of a monk in the 
Aufjustinian nmnastory of Mount St. Apnes. Very early in life 
Thomas was sent to the school of Deventer, and was brought 
into connexion witli the saintly Florentius, who had, for the 
sake of being near Uerard CJroot, given up higher eocleaiostioal 
emoluments to become one of the Vicars of the collegiate Clnirch 
of St, Lehuin. He was, after Oroot/s death, the re<‘ogni7,ed 
leader of the societies that Hroot and he were establishing, hut 
he did not hecoine at tirst the Hector of the House at Deventer. 
He had accepted that otllcc by the lime h. Kempis applied for 
admission, and his winning and gracious manners and a natural 
dignity of hearing had given hiin a predominant influence for 
good. He hefrieitdoil the youthful ;i Kompis and placed him 
with a devout widow, receiving him for a part of the tune into 
his own house. It is not too much to say that w'e owe the 
spiritual meditations written by a Kenipis to the effect on his 
after life of the saintly character of Florentius, Among many 
such writings the hmtalio ChrUii is usually included; and if, 
as we fully believe, the authorship of that well-known book of 
devotion is rightly ascribed to him, the debt we owe to the 
revered teacher of his early days can hardly be over-rated. 
Thomas himself has commemorated CJroot and Florentius and 
some of the early Hrcthren in a reinarkal)le work, which has 
long been hound U}) with his other writings in the edition of 
Sommalius. In this he gives most interesting details of his 
spiritual Father and Rector, as well as of other memhers of the 
House. A short sla-tch of a youth of his own age, named 
Arnold of Schoonhoven, who was his model of piety, closes 
these valuable memoirs. They are also luteresting as affording 
one among many evidences of the Imitatw having been com¬ 
posed by i Kempis. Dr. Hirsche, in iiis Kntisch-exegetM'.he 
^Aideitumj, brings forward a number of quotations to show the 
similarity of many expressions in these biographies to those 
in the linitatiu. And it may be added that the lives of the 
founders and brothers so recorded afford an impressive realiza¬ 
tion of the precepts of that manual of devotion, and exhibit a 
spirit of piety wliich belongs to the same lines of religious 
tnought. It is scarcely too much to say that the hnttatio 
cannot be fully understood without a jierusal of these records. 

4. Doctrines.—The remarks just made bring us 
to the (luestion as to the doctrinal limitations of 
the Brothers and their kindred monks. Groot was 
a firm adherent of all the doj^mas of the Roman 
Churcli, and had even been called malleus hmreti- 
corum, ‘the hammer of lieretics.’ When the 
saintly Ruysbroeck expressed himself, as Groot 
thought, with too great freedom in the direction o 
mysticism, he opposed his sentiments. Yet if w< 
take the word ‘ mysticism,’ which may be used ii 
many senses, as meaning the personal inward 
lealization of spiritual truth imparted by the Holy 
Ghost as contrasted with a mere outward and 


ormal religion, we shall find it present in the 
^caching of Groot and Florentius and in that of 
Kempis ; and some of the \\’iri(iesheim monks were 
:ven more deliiiitely mystics. Yet none of the 
larlicr Brothers would have alloxved himself to 
jue.stion any belief that was a part of the Papal 
lysteiii. And tho.se writers are wrong who have 
iiaiiitained that the Brethren of the Common 
^ife were ‘Reformers before the Reformation.’ 
n one re.s])e( t, indeed, they were reformers, but 
Jiey never intended to be so in the sense that 
Ai; iis.sociato with Protestantism. This point was 
heir advocacy of encouraging the laity to read 
he Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; but they did 
so without any doubt occurring to them os to the 
Bible being fully consonant with Roman doctrine. 
They wished laymen to study Holy Scripture for 
‘.heir personal improvement, and frequently gave 
nformal atldresses to them in their houses on 
)as.sages of the llihle, and especially on those that 
lore on practical duty. Among the Brothers at 
Deventer, Gerard Zerholt, one of the librarians, 
was the strongest advocate of translations of Holy 
Writ and of prayers being supplied to the lay-folK 
n the vernacular; and his arguments are well 
worthy ot study in the treatises that he put forth, 
and which still exist. 

When, later on, the Lutheran Reformation began 
:.o make progress, the Brethren of the Common 
Mfe were found, as was natural, on the side of the 
.‘apacy; yet in time the new doctrines made 
their way into some of the Houses, and indivi<lual 
memhers were won over by them. After a while 
several of the Brother-houses went over entirely to 
the Reformed faith, and that at We.sel received the 
warm approbation of Luther himself. 

The welcome given in many towns to the greater 
free<ioin of doctrine [iromised by the Reformers 
damaged the continuance of Brother - houses in 
which the Roman teaching was still maintained; 
but a few here and there survived for a long time ; 
and while the educational work passed either to 
the Protestants or to the Je.suits, some Brother- 
ouscs lingered on till suppressed by Naiioleon 
Bonaparte, 'fhe Sister-houses, Ix'gun in the first 
in.stance by Groot himself at Deventer, became 
widely extended, and accomplished good work in 
the training of girls, as well as in copying hooks, 
in miniature painting, ami in the huml)lor olliees of 
household tluty. The Superior was usually called 
‘Martha,’ and one of the most impressive of the 
treatises of Thomas h Kemjiis is an encomium on 
the duties and intluence of a woman who thus cares 
in practical matters for the welfare of the devout, 
'riiere was u.sually a priest attached to the Sistcr- 
hou.ses who acted as ruler and confessor. Among 
the mo.st romarkahloof the latter was Brinckerinck, 
who ruled Groot’s house for women at Deventer. 
Some of his addresses to the Sisters .still exist, and 
are full of helpful words of encouragement for 
the spiritual life. A good many of the Sisters 
eventually joined Augustinian nunneries. 

It has been stated that the monasteries of 
Windesheim and St. Agnes, an<l others afterwards 
establi.shed, were a part of Groot’s scheme, and 
remained in close sympathy with the Brothers. 
A Chronicle of Windesheim, by Busch, a con¬ 
temporary of k Kempis, contains many references 
to Groot and Florentius, and extracts from their 
letters, which show that the spiritual teaching in 
both these parts of Groot’s .system was identical, 
and that Florentius, when Rector of the House at 
Deventer, exercised the greatest care as to recom¬ 
mending Brothers to take the vows at Windesheim, 
or elsewhere, fully knowing the danger it had been 
to monasteries to receive person.s who had no 
adequate vocation for lifelong devotion. The 
Chronicle of Mount St. Agnes was written during 
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l»is life by Kempis, and a touching? notice of h: 
death is added at tlio close by another hand. 

Litkraturk. -I. OiiiGWAL S 0 VRCES.~~’t\\Q most readily av*i 
able of these are Ihe lives of Gerard, Floreraiua, and others, b 
Thomas k Kempis, in the editions hy Sorumalius, in the I7t’ 
cent., of the works of k Kempis (earlier editions : Opera et libr 
vilce, Nvlrember{,^ 1494, and d Kempis opera, Antwerp, 1674 
tr. The Founders o/ the New Demtxon, by J. P. Arthur 
Loud. 190.1); also Thomas k Kempis, Chronicon canonicttrtw 
regnlarivm Montis S. Agnetis (Enj». tr. Chronicle of Mmin 
sL Agnes, by J. P. Arthur, Loud. 1906-1906); J. Buschiiis 
Chronicon Windeshe.mense, A»)twerp, 1621, re-edited by Kar 
Grube, with the Litter de re/onnatiotie monasteriorurn, Halle 
1886 (an indispenKal)le source for the study of Gerard Groot, am 
the Brothers and monks influenced by him); and a tr. of Gerah 
Zerbolt’s Beatxis vir and Homo guidam, by J. P. Arthu 
London, 1908. 

II. Modkhr Literature.— Delprat, V'erhaiuieling over cU 
Broederschap van G. Grout een over ten inrloed der Fraterhuizen. 
Utrecht, 18.'10(revi8ed ed. Arnheim, 1866); Acquoy, llet Kloostei 
te Windeaheim en zijn invloed, 1876-1880; Hirsche, Kritisch 
exegetische Kinleitxiivj in die Werkt des Thomas von Kempen 
Berlin, 1873; artt. on ‘Gerard,' ‘Florentius,' and others ir 
(S editions) ; artt. on ‘ Briider dea getnelnsamen Lebens ' ir 
PRK^ (Ullmann), in (Hirsche), and in FRtF (Schulze). 

Of these, the article by Hirsche jjoes the deepest, Schulze treat- 
inp chiefly of the outward development. See also K. Grube, 
Oroot und seine Sti/txmgen, Coloj'ne, 188.8. One of the mosi 
valuable treatises on the characteristics and work of the Brother- 


and tliat what are accounted sina of the flesh are 
not sins if done through love. It was not likely 
that tliese men would escape the oen.sure and 
punishment of the Church, and a persecution 
directed against lieretic.s was begun in Paris in 
1210, and in 1212 was raging in Strassburg. 
Among tho.so who perished at Strassburg were 
Ortliebenscs, a name derived from Ortlieb, whose 
teaching marked him as a follower of Almaric. 

Tliese men were hardly entitled to be considered 
speculative thinkers, but none the less there were 
elements of pantheism and mysticism in their 
principles. Iney maintained that the iincreat^ 
universe is eternal, and that, while there is no 
resurrection of the body, immortality is for all. 
The Trinity was represented in some mystic fashion 
by tliree members of their community. They were 
not charged with carnal oractices, but they roused 
ecclesiastical ojiposition oy repudiating the sacra¬ 
ments and ordinances of the Church as unnecessair 
for men united with God. In 1215, at the fourtfi 
Lateran Council, the theories of Almaric were once 
more condemned, and condemned with the full 


hood ia that by E. Mdbius, Leipzijf, 1887. Bonet-Maury, 
Q^rard de Oroote, Paris, 1878, contains a useful list of Gerardic 
writing, and extracts from them. Kettlewell, Thomas d 
Kempis and the Brothers of the Coirunon Lifc'^ (abridgeti), I^ond. 
1885, will be found useful, but doe.s not contiun the more recent 
criticism and information. An interestini? sketch of the Brethren 
of the Common I.ife is contained in Neale's History of the 
Jansenist Church of Holland, Oxford, 1868. Sir Francis Cruise, 
Thomas d Kempis: a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life teas 
spent, Lond. 1.S87, contains a very valuable list of the biblio¬ 
graphy and literature of the whole subject. A further list of 
original sources is given in S. Harvey Gera, Hidden Saints: 
the Brothers of the Comirum Life, London, 1907. 

S. Harvey Gem. 

BRETHREN OF THE FREE SPIRIT.- 

This name has been given to rnystic-panthei.sts 
who emerged in the Idth cent., were associated 
with ditl'erent sects such as the lieghards, and 
continued generation after generation down to the 
16th century. Mosheim found, as he thought, 
their characteristic doctrines in writings of the 
11th cent. ; but it is safer to connect tlie origin of 
the Bretliren with a speculative movement of the 
13th century. At the beginning of that century 
there Ava.s a philosophical revival, which Avas 
quickened by Aristotelianisni mixed Avith Neo- 
Platonisiii and introduced to the We.st in an Arabic 
dress. Under its inlliience David of Dinant in¬ 
dulged in speculations tending U) pantheism ; and 
at tlie same time Almaric of Rena, also attected 
hy the Oriental Aristotelianisni, set forth mystic 
doctrine.s which Avere accounted pantheistic and 
therefore dangerous to religion. At Parks in 1204, 
Alnniric Avas cliargcd Avith teaching ‘quod qiiilihet 
Christianus teneatur credere, .se e.sse menibrum 
Cliristi, nec aliqiiem po.s.se salvari, nui hoc non 
crederet.’ On an appeal to Rome he Avaa con¬ 
demned ; and it is evident, therefore, tliat his 
teaching must have had some meaning other than 
the my.stical union of the believer with Christ, 
since it Avas judged to be heretical. 

Thomas Aquinas, enumerating three errors 
regarding the being of God, distinguished betAveen 
David of Dinant and Almaric : 

‘Alii autein dixeruntHeum ease principium formaleonmiuni 
rerum, et haec (lioitur fuisse opinio Almaricanorum. Sed tertius 
error fuit iMvid de Dinando, qni stultissiine posuit deum esse 
materiam primam’ (Summa, i. iii, 8). 

Though the men were both dead, a Council of 
Paris in 1209 condemned their Avorks; and it Avas 
asserted that Almaric had inspired the dangerous 
doctrines of the Almaricians, as they were called. 
Among these doctrines this was set /orth : 

‘Pater in Abraham incarnatus, FiHus in Maria, Spirltiis 
SanctuH in nobis <|uotidie incarnatur — omnia unum, quia 
quidquid est, CHt dens.’ 

Further, the Almaricians were accused of teach¬ 
ing that now, in the time of the Spirit, salvation in i 
no way depends on the sacraments of the Church, i 


authority of the Church. The mystic-pantheistic 
doctrines .set forth by the Almaricians were not 
cn^^hed, however, by the per^ieciition of 1210, hy 
tlie Lateran decree, or hy a jierseciition Avhich took 
place in 1216, as they were Avide-spread, and had 
cached even the Walilenses, in tlie iniddlo of the 
jeiitury, when they were attacked by Albertiis 
Magnu.s. The oppo.sition of Alhertus (fid not stay 
be juogres.s of tliese doctrines, and they began to 
illect tlie Beguines and Beghards, avIio, though 
bey had long enjoyed the blessing of the Church, 
w'ere exciting suspicion by their fanatical laudation 
)f poverty. In these communities, prophets or 
-eachers appeared Avho taught that God could liest 
>e served in freedom of spirit, and tliey and their 
onverts Avere knoAvn as ‘ Brethren of the Free 
pirit.’ The orthodox Beghards and Beguines 
ufl’ered from the evil reputation of the heretics, 
.nd the Franciscan spirituals, often confused with 
ic Beghard.s, suffered in the same Avay. 

It is dillicult to determine the circumstances 
nder Avhich the name of ‘Brethren of the Free 
pirit* Avas adopted or applied, and also to discover 
he author of the phrase. Lea in his History of 
he fn<fuisition (ii. 321) says ; 

‘ Even the orthodox Giosariua of Heisterbach [died c, 1240J 
rjrucs that much is permitted to the eainta which is forbidden 
o sinners; where is the Spirit of God. there is liberty—have 
:harity and do what thou pleasest. When the fatal word had 
mce been spoken, it could not be hushed to silence.’ 

In an episcopal letter of 1317, quoted by Gieseler 
Lehrhuch, III. vii. 90), the Avriter enumerated the 
rrors of tho.se 

quos vuIkus Bo^^hardos et Schwestronea noniinant, Ipel vero 
t ipsae se de soc.U liberi spirilus et voluntariae paupertatia 
•arvos fratres vel sorores vocant.’ 

The name, whatever its origin, was directly 
isociated neither Avith pantheism nor mysticism, 
•ut Avith the liberty of Avliich Ciesarius of Heister- 
a(jh Avrote, and for Avhich Pauline authority was 
laimed. Yet this liberty was asserted not as mere 
cenee, but as the natural right of men Avith the 
Mvine Spirit. 

Tlie logic of the doctrine.s of the Brethren is 
itelligible. God is what is, and men, being of 
im, come from and return to Him. There is 
lierefore neither purgatory nor hell, and the 
acraments and ordinances of the Church are un- 
eeded. As man is essentially Divine and is 
ble through contemplation and withdraAval from 
kings of sense to know himself united Avith God, 
e can in his freedom do what God does, and must 
ct as God Avorks in him. There is tlierefore for 
lie free man neither virtue nor vice. God is all, 
lid all is God, and all is His; and men are there* 

Te free to take or beg their bread, so that they 
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may not be entangled through labour in the things 
of sense. Intelli;4ible though the logic mav be, the 
doctrines contradicted the dogmas, and led to a 
violation of the practices, of the Church, with the 
destruction of morality. The same Coesarius of 
Heisterbach who had a plea for liberty condemned 
the men who indulged in it (rfe Mirmiulis^ v. 22): 

*Maximam etiam blasphemiam ausl aunt dlcere in Spiritum 
Sanctum, a quo omnis munditia eat et saiictitas. Si aliquifl eat 
In Spiritu Saiicto, aiebant, et faciat fornicationeui, aut aliqua 
alia polluLioue polluatur, non eat ei peccatum, quia Ule apiritua 
qui eat Deua, eat in oo, llle operatur omnia in omnibus.' 

Mosheiin {Instil, ii. v. 11) quotes the following 
from de Novem Rupibus^ a private book of the 
Brethren : 

* Moreover, the eodlike man operates and begets the same that 
God operates antf begets. For in God he worked and created 
heaven and earth. He is also the generator of the eternal 
word. Nor can God do anything without this man. The god¬ 
like man should, therefore, make hia will conformable to God’s 
will, so that he should will all that God wills. If, therefore, 
God wills that I should sin, I ought by no means to will that 1 
may not have sinned. This is true contrition. And if a man 
have ooinmitted a thousand mortal sins, and the man is well 
regulated and united to God, he ought not to wish that he had 
not done tlmse sins; and he ought to prefer suffering a thousand 
deaths rather than to have omitted one of those mortal sins.’ 

An indictment of a Beghard in 1367 is recorde<1 
by Dollinger in his Sektengesch. des Mittelalters 
(ii. 386). The charges may have been exaggerated, 
but tliey show at least what could be urged against 
the Brethren. The accused had declared, it was 
alleged, 

'que^ tails homo liber redditur impeccahilis et potest agere 
quidquid vult et sibi placet, et si mitura inclinaret ad acliim 
venereum, potest licite ipsum perfleere cum sororc sua vel mat re 
et in quocumque loco sicut in altari; et dixit quod inugis 
naturale est talern actum venereum exerccre cum uxore sua 
carnali quam cum alia muliere propter attinitatein naturae ; et 
suhjunxit quod perfoctus liber a se Ucentiat virtutes sub tali 
distinctione, (|uod homo liber non est sub lege quocunque, nec 
tenetur ad statuta ecclcsiae nec praeoeptu qualiacuriquo, quod 
tails est liber spiritu Id est ein/rp Ueint, quod idem e8t<|uaiu homo 
liber, ct statuta et praecepta ecclesiae debent saltern tencre 
gross! homines, id est homines sub lege existentes, quos ipse 
grosses homines appellat.’ 

The ecclesiastical councils of the 14bh cent, 
condemneti from time to time the doctrines of the 
Brethren, and the Inquisition added many of them 
to the niimhcr of its victims. One of those who 
sufi’ered death (in 1310) wasMargueritede Hainanlt, 
descrii)ed as hfgnim clergesse. She \va.s charged 
with teaching that the soul ab.sovbed in Divine 
love could yield without sin or remorse to all 
deinaiid.s of the flesh. At the end of the century 
(ill 1397), Nicholas of Basel, the mo.st noted of the 
Brethren of his time, was burned, along with two 
of his disciples, at Vienna by the Inquisition. The 
famous Eckhart, the founder of the(-lerman Mystics, 
was harassed by the Inquisition, and, but for his 
natural death, might have perished as a heretic. 
John xxn. condemned twenty-eight articles said to 
be founded on Eckhart’s teacliiiig, and among these 
were the assertions of the common divinity of God 
and man, and of sin and virtue as tlie same in the 
sight of God. The accused, however, was not alive 
to defend himself. The famous company of the 
Friends of God sprang from the Bretliren, Lea 
asserts {op. cit. ii. 365); but he admits that they 
‘avoided the deplorable moral extravagances of 
the parent sect.’ Tauler was careful in his sermons 
to mark the difl’erence between bis doctrines and 
those of the Brethren, and the autlior of the 
Deutsche Theologie, condemned theories which were 
those of the Bretliren. 

In the 15th cent, the Brethren, thanks to the 
Inquisition, were less active than they had been in 
the 14th; but amidst the Hussite troubles there 
was evidence of them in Bohemia, where the name 
of Begkard was modihed to Picard. In 1453, Pope 
Nicholas V. ordered the wandering Beghards to ally 
themselves to the Tertiaries of the Mendicant 
Orders, and thus many of the Brethren, or those 
professing the doctrines of the Free Spirit, were 


brought under rule. Even then, however, the 
doctrines were not altogether suppressed, for in 
1492, Friar John of Moravia was crushing Hussites 
and Beghards ; and in the Libertines of the Nether¬ 
lands, France, Germany, and Switzerland who 
flourished in the 16th cent., and even in some of 
the Anabaptists, were found doctrines and practices 
associating them with the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. 

LiTKRAT(ms.—Mosheim, 'do Beghardis et Begulnabu*’ (/n- 
stitutiones\ 1790; Hahn, Gesch. aer Ketzer. ii. [1847] 470 ff. ; 
Gieseler, Lehrfnich der Kirefungeschichte*, 1848 ; Tundt, 
Uisl. du panth^.isrne populaire au trwpen dge, 1876 ; Dollinger, 
Beitrdge zur Sektengesch. des Mittelalters, IL [1890] 378 ff., 
70211. ; Lea, History u/ the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 
li. [18881 I23ff., 823CL 404ff., 517f.; Haupt, ' Bruder des 
freien Geiates,’ in PRE^ ill [1897] 467-472, and the references 
there cited. J. HeRKLESS. 

BRETHREN (Plymouth).—In the 2nd quarter 
of the 19th century tlie State Churches in Great 
Britain were worldly and dead ; the Dissenters were 
orthodox and cold ; the great Evangelical Revival 
was on the wane. Edward Irving had translated 
Ben Ezra’s hook. The Coming of Messiah in Glory 
and Majesty. He had been greatly moved by it, 
and was preaching that the Lord was coming. 
This ha<l stirred people of all classes, and it 
seemed like the midnight cry : ‘ Behold the Bride¬ 
groom cometh.’ It was in tne midst of this state 
of things that the movement of Brethrenism 
originate<l (1827). The first * Brother’ was Edward 
Cronin, u doctor, who felt that true Christians, 
being one body in Christ, ought to he welcomed 
to the Lonl’s Table, wherever His Table was spread. 
But the movement received its impulse and direc¬ 
tion from men far excelling Cronin in gifts and 
power. Anthony Norris Groves, a missionary to 
Syria and India, suggested to John Gifl'ord Bcllett, 
a lawyer; ‘ This, I doubt not, is the mind of God 
concerning us, that we should come together in all 
simplicity as disciples, not waiting on any pulpit 
or ministry, hut trusting the Lord will edify us 
together by ministering to us, as He sees good, 
from ourselves.’ 'This idea got hold of Bellett’s 
mind, and was the germ of the movement. With 
Francis Hutchinson, John V. Parnell (afterwards 
Lord Conglctun), and others, he organized a 
meeting in Hutchinson’s house, to which Cronin 
came. In 1830, at Parnell’s suggestion, they 
removed to a large room in Aungier Street, 
Dublin, so that they might be more of a testi¬ 
mony. Another eminent man associated himself 
with them, John Nel.son Darby. Born at West¬ 
minster, London, November 18th, 1800, he gradu¬ 
ated with honours at Trinity College, was trained 
for the law, but forsook it for a clerical career, 
and became a curate in Co. Wicklow, where he 
was reputed a saint on account of his holy life. 
He was now in the prime of life; his intellectual 
abilities were of the highest order; his piety was 
sincere and deep, while his power to hold men 
under his influence was the wonder of his foes 
and the admiration of his friends. The way in 
which he controlled the Brethren for fifty years 
exemplifie.s this. 

Groves asserted that ordination to preach wa.s 
not needed by a spirit-gifted minister; Cronin, 
that there was only one church-membership, viz. 
the body of Christ; while Darby, in a pamphlet 
written in 1828 (while he was a clergyman in the 
Irish Church), entitled ‘The Nature and Unity of 
the Church of Christ,’ set forth the principles of 
gathering to the Lord’s name and Church’s 
union with Christ. Thus, Cronin, Groves, Bellett, 
Parnell, and Darby were the founders of the 
movement. It would he difficult to determine the 
relative influence of the first four, hut, undoubtedly, 
Darby was the great leader and teacher. 

To the company in Aungier Street many were 
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added between 1830 and 1832. At first they dr 
not think of separating^ from the Churches around 
This came as the result of their principles an 
practice, and when they increased in power air 
numbers. Darby visited O.xford in July 1830 
where he met, amongst others, B. W. Newton am 
G. V. Wigram, l)oth of whom came under hi; 
inlluence and power. A meeting,' was formed al 
i’Jyjjioutii. Newton and other able men ministeret 
there for years. From it (he name ‘Plymouth 
Brethren’ was derived, while from Darbv the 
name ‘Darbyites’ was received. Newton had 
speculative mind, was giave and earnest, and 
became the most prominent leader at Plymouth. 
Geort^e Miiller, brother-in-law to Groves, was the 
co-pastor with Henry Craik at Betliesda Chapel 
Bristol. Both these and their congreg^ation, in a 
measure, ado[)ted the principles of the Brethren. 
A few’ brethren joined them, and one meeting was 
formed, but most Brethren now think this was a 
mistake. A gathering was formed at Rawstorne 
Street, London, and meetings sprang up both in 
England and Ireland. Between 1832 and 18.38 
meetings to study prophecy w’cre lield in La<ly 
PoNvercourt’s mansion, Co. Wicklow. They were 
attended by eminent clergymen, and Darby, 
Bellett, and Wigram went to them, and took part 
in them. 

From 18,30 to 1835 the movement swept on. 
J. L. Harris, a clergyman, ioined the ranks of 
tlie Brethren. He edited their lirst magazine, 
The Christian ITitncss, to wliich Darby, Bellett, 
Newton, iS. P. Tregelles and otlier writers con¬ 
tributed. It set forth the doctrines of Brethrenism 
with vigour and freshness (1834-40). A tract 
depot w’as begun, from which issued a steady 
stream of tracts. The clergy became alarmed as 
several of tiieir order joined the movement, wduch 
W’as at first, undoubtedly, a ‘better-class’ move¬ 
ment, cont.sining lords, ladies, and utlicers not a 
few. The j)cople were evangelized with great 
zeal; lay jucadiing was held to be the duty of 
all who had received grace and gift, and in the 
open air and in meeting-rooms tlie doctrines of 
Brethrenism w’ere e.xt)Ounded. Separateness from 
tiie world was necessary ; for the Lord w’as at 
hand, and every one must be ready to meet Him. 

Groves went on a mission to Baghdad, ami tl>en 
laboured in India, with the result tliat many 
/Vnglo-Indians became disciples of the new faith. 
Dn returning to England, however, he found a 
stricter system of fellowship existing than when 
lie left. He wrote to Darby protesting against 
this, but it was too late, for his own words to 
Bellett heui raised a force which he could not now’ 
control. 

Darby evangelized in Ireland, and visited Swit¬ 
zerland, where his success was phenomenal. The 
Evangelical Revival had taken place. He [ucached 
the Atonement of Christ, His Resurrection, Inter¬ 
cession, and Second Coming. He engaged in 
controversies with the Wesleyans and witli Church 
leaders. Seventy companies of Brethren were 
gathered in Switzerlaml. He also visited France 
and Germany, where he gained many disciples. 
His labours extended, with intervals of visitations 
to England, several years. A reference to the 
lirst vol. of his Letters will show bis great activity. 
Later, he devoted his attention to Germany, and 
translated the New 'restament, and afterwards 
the Old, into German. G. Miiller visited Germany 
in 184.3. Ministering amongst the Baptists, he 
spread the tenets of the Brethren in the Father- 
land. 

Meanwhile, Newton remained at Plymouth, but, 
unlike Darby and others, never heartily adopted 
the doctrine of the Spirit’s presence in the assembly, | 
but set up what Tregelles called ‘a modified i 


Presbyterianism,’ which was self-elected, and 
confined the services of prayer, praise, teaching, 
and rule to himself and those as.sociated with him 
at Plymouth. 

This was to be the model for all meetings, and 
an effort was made to carry it out. He denied 
the immediate return of the Lord, teaching that 
certain events must take place before He did 
come. He discouraged brethren who held opposite 
views from ministering. His lectures, copied in 
manuscript, were circulated w'idely amongst a 
select few'. J. L. Harris and others, helpless to 
combat this state of things, left Plymouth. It 
was at this time (1845) that Darby returne<l. He 
lad borne with Newton’s views on the Second 
Coming, but would not tolerate the setting aside 
of the Spirit’s presence in the Cliurch, for that 
)arby viewed as the re-establishment of the 
lericjil .system that the Brethren had left in the 
Churches around. Darby maintained that by 
Newton’s clerical control tlie Spirit was displaced 
n the assembly. He protested against this, but 
Mewton and his supporters would not yield. 
Darby and many others withdrew from communion, 
;uid, after w’aiting from March till December, they 
broke bread apart from the Newton party at 
Raleigh Street, Plymouth. Indignation against 
Darby was intense. He had broken the unity of 
ho Brethren, and they, who had testilied to unity, 
vere now in disunion. Darby’s contention was 
,bat he ‘could not maintain union to support evil,’ 
ind that ‘ truth w.as more to him than friends, 
eligious rcput.'ition, or unity.’ Tw’o years’ cun- 
Toversy followed, in which the leaders took part. 
Jliargea against Newton’s writings and his rule in 
he Plymouth assembly w’ere interwoven with the 
naiii issue, viz. tlie ‘Spirit’s freedom to u.se whom- 
oever He pleased in the assembly while gathered 
o the J..ord’s name for w’orship and ministry.’ 
.’liis was w'hat Darby and his followers eontended 
or, and it w .as tliis that Newton and bis associates 
esisted. Round this same question of clericalism 
iiany later disputes arose and caused divisions. 

In 1847, Newton’s opinions on the sullerings of 
Jbrist came to light. He Inul taught, amongst a 
ielect body of disciples, that our l.ord, being a 
nan aiul an Israelite, was born relatively under 
be curse of God, which rested on the human r;i,ce 
;encr,'illy, and on Israel specially, on account of 
heir having broken the Law and reje(:te<l tlieir 
Jessiali; and that, from cliihlhood to His baptism 
II Jordan, Christ was obnoxious to the w’rath of 
jlod, but escaped niucli on account of His prayer 
\nd pit?ly, lien Newton’s views became know n, 
hey were rejected by the mass of the Brethren, 
nd many of liis foimcr supiiortiTs, such as JSoltaii, 
bitten. Dyer, and Clulow, abjured their errors, 
tid confessed they had been under the delusion of 
latan as to their doctrines, and in supporting 
vJewton. Newton made a confession, wliich was 
lonsidered insufficient, and withdrew his tracts, 
vliich he never ro-issued, for re-consideration, lie 
idiiiitted that in expressions he was wrong, and 
hat in one particular he had erred, viz. in con- 
ending that our Lord was under Adam’s federal 
eadsliip. Tlie meeting at Flhrington Street, 
’lyiinmth, was broken up. Newton removed to 
.ondon, rnoditied liis views considerably, and 
iriiied a eliurcli of which he became minister, 
aving no fellowship witli any other religions 
jody. He wrote largely on Prophecy, and in bis 
vritings there are pa8.sage8 of great literary beaut y. 

4e died in 1891), aged 92, having outlived all his 
om peers. 

It \v;us Newton’s teachings that caused the first 
vision amongst Brethren, which took place at 
lethesda in 1849. Miiller and Craik refused to 
■Ilow’ a congregational judgment on Newton’s 
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tracts. Several who had sympathized with 
Newton’s views, and two Ilrothren who had im¬ 
bibed his teachings, were received by the Bethcsda 
congregation. It is a moot point whether Muller 
and Craik knew of the views of those disciples of 
Newton who did not openly promulgate them. 
Their reception called forth from G. Alexander 
and sixty otliers a vigorous i)rotcst. Muller and 
Craik would not allow the congregation to judge 
and condemn Newton’s tracts until it ado])ted a 
paper cMlled ‘Tlie Letter of the Ten,’ signed by 
themselves and eight other leaders, and to which 
some of Newton’s sympathizers adhibited their 
names. This paj)er committed the Church to a 
neutral position, and defined for years the ecclesi¬ 
astical j)osition of those afterwards called ‘Open* 
Brethren. It became a document of discord, and 
a barrier to fellowship between the two great 
sections of the Brethren. Bethesda a.ssembly 
adoj)ted the jiauer, and retained the ministry of 
their pastors, who had threatened to resign unless 
this were done. To Darby, Wigrain, Dorman, 
and others the position thus taken up was wrong, 
and they would not tolerate it. Darby was 
branded as a schismatic, and severely attacked. 
The result was that the dispute allectcd all the 
meetings throughout the land. Bel hesda assembly, 
with its j)astors, now took u]i the question. Seven 
meetings were held before tlie end of the year, as 
a result of which some of those who liad supported 
Newton withdrew from fellowsliij), iu order to 
relieve the Church from its <lileiuma. Two of 
these, on retiring, in a paper read to the congrega¬ 
tion, declared that Newton was fundamentally 
sound. With some others they atteiiijitcd to form 
a congregation, but failed, and were afterwards 
re-admitt(.‘d to Bethesda on their confessing that 
they ba<l erred in leaving. By Darby and those 
wIjo agreed with him this was not considered a 
projier judgment of the gvil doedrines. Miiller 
and Craik both condemned I^ewton’s doctrines, 
and declared that, if Newton’s teacliings were 
riglit, then Christ would require a Saviour Him¬ 
self. But their judgment came too late, a.s what 
might have prevented a schism in July could not 
heal the division iu Decemluu'. 

When Bethesda had judged the question in this 
fashion, Darby called on Miiller with a view to 
reconciliation ; hut the accounts of the interview 
differ es.scntially, as can be seen by comparing 
Darby’s letter to J. S. 01i])hant with Miiller’s 
letter to an unknown corresixindent in 1883. 
Darby issued a letter to all the Brethren con¬ 
demning Bethesda, and calling upon all assemblies 
to reject her jirinciples. He denounced as evil 
‘ The Letter of the Ten,’ which, he said, permitted 
association with a heretical congregation by 
allowing persons coming from it to have fellow¬ 
ship, juovided they had not imbibed the evil 
doctrines. And this tlie Exclusive Brethren hold 
with iiillcxible strictness to this day. Fellowship 
with meetings where evil doctrines are held is 
repudiated, and no one is allowed fellowship unless 
he is sound doctriiially, and leads a godly life. 

Henceforward Miiller devoted himself to evan¬ 
gelical and philanthroiiic labours. He coiitiiiue<l 
to be co-pastor at Bethesda. During the later 
ears of his life he went on evangelical tours, and 
ied on 10th March 1808, greatly honoured. 

Muller and his followers took a deliiiite stand 
against Darby, and the division became ])ermanent. 
The Miiller party was in the maiority at first. 
J. L. Harris, W. 11. Soltau, Lord Congleton, and 
other leaders sided witli Muller, and stoocl for 
‘Open’ principles, declaring tliem to be tlie 
original views of the Brethren. The Open 
Brethren devoted themselves to gospel work.^ 
Spurgeon called them a ‘ simple evangelical race. 


They made converts in large numbers. They 
have had a number of earnest teachers and evan¬ 
gelists. Their books and tracts have been cir¬ 
culated in millions during the past lifty years. 

Several attempts have been made to effect 
reconciliation with their Exclusive friends, one 
especially by Henry Bewley in 1870-71, but all 
have been unsuccessful. As late as 1802, the 
Exclusive Brethren in Grant’s fellowship in 
America were approached with a view to re¬ 
union. In 1906, however, Bethesda ad()j)ted a 
declaration which had been drawn up in 1894 by 
fourleen leaders on their own responsihility, and 
was now signed on behalf of the Asstiiubly by 
eleven BretliKui. It explained and nu>dilie<l some 
of the objectionable statements in ‘The Letter of 
the 'fell,’ and had as its object a union with 
G. W. Heath and his a.ssociates who sought the 
re-union of all secti«)ns of Brethren. This move¬ 
ment is still in juogic''^^. 

Amongst the 0[>cu Brethren disjmtes have been 
few. Their jn iiicipal dis})ule, which took place in 
1892, was over what is called the ‘Needed 'Lruth ’ 
question. The majoiity rejected the ‘Needed 
Truth’ principles, which were: (1) complete 
se|iaiatioii friuii all Christians not in their own 
fc'llowship; (2) only those bajitizcd after con¬ 
version to be allowe<l to break bread ; (3) elders 
in the oversight to be recognized in tbc i)lace of 
rule over the assemblies. The movement has not 
been a success, as m/ii»y of the ‘Needed Truth’ 
party have returned to the ‘Open’ fold, and in 
loo f a di.'pute arose causing division amongst that 
]>arly. The ‘Open’ Brethren are active and 
earnest, fraternize freely with other Christians, 
and do not evoke the same opposition as the 
‘ Exclusives.’ 'Iheir meetings are numerous, being 
establishe<l in nearly all large towns. It is gener¬ 
ally admitted that in writers they are poorer than 
the Exclusives; still they have had some able 
writers, such as 'riiomas Newbery, editor of a 
valuable edition of the Bible, J. J^enham Smith, 
\V. Lincoln, Arthur Pridluim, W. H. Soltau, etc. 

From 1849 to 1879 the Exclusive Brethren had a 
period of prosperity. In 1849, G. V. VVigrani com¬ 
menced tluiir chief organ, which extended to 
18 vols. (1840-81), the Present Testimony. To it 
Darby contributed his ‘Synopsis of the Books of 
the Bible,’ and other writers gave of their best. 
It was in 1845 that William Kelly, the son of an 
Ulster squire, and a graduate with liighest honours 
ill Classics at Dublin, joined the movement. After 
having edited The Prospect (1848-50), he, in 1856, 
took up the editorship of the Bible Treasury^ 
which he conducted for fifty years. To it Darby, 
Stoiiey, Mackintosh, Denny, Grant, Bellett, and 
others contributed, and, though its editor has 
passed away, it is still issued, and is the oldest 
organ of the Brethren. All their chief doctrines 
and controversies have l^een discussed in its pafjes. 
It was in it that Kelly’s ‘ Commentaries^ first 
yipeared. W. II. Dorman e«lited the Girdle oj 
Truth, 10 vols. (1855-66); J. B. Btoney conducted 
A Voice to the Faithf ul for thirty years ; and 
C. H. Mackintosh, who had been engaged in 
scholastic work, and had given it up (1853), wrote 
Notes on the Pentateuch, which has had a wide 
circulation, and has greatly populyized Darby’s 
views. There were many other publications durinj^ 
thisjieriod of great activity, whicli strengtliened 
the Exclusive movement; and a cea.seless circula¬ 
tion of books and tracts went on. The Kevivals 
of 1857-60 and 1870 got a considerable impetus 
and colouring from the Brethren, and, ultimately, 
many of the converts joine<l their assemblies. A 
bancf of young ollicers resigned their commissions, 
devoting theni.selves to evangelizing and teaching. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, and the 
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United States came under their laljoura, and to 
this day some of these e(mtinue teaeliing the tenets 
of the Brethren, such as E. Cross and J. W. 
Smitii. 

l)arl)y and Wigrain visited forei;'!! parts again 
and again. Thoiigli small at first, Darby’s success 
in America was considerable. He influenced two 
men, viz. F. W. Grant and Dwight L. Moody. 
Grant joined the Exclusive Brethren’s fellowship, 
and became their foremost author and leader in 
America, and meetings were established in most 
of the great American centres. In 1864, Dr. W. 
Wolston came to Scotland. Then there were 
meetings only in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber¬ 
deen, but, chiefly through his labours and those 
of others, gatherings sprang u]) all round, though 
many have died out since. Another man, William 
Reid, a Scottish clergyman, helped the movement 
neatly. He edited the British Heraldy wliich 
had a wide circulation, and in it were inserted the 
choicest writings of the Brethren. In 1864, Bellett 
died. His piety and writings (which have been 
called prose-poems) left a deep impression on the 
Brethren, and greatly moulded their theology. It 
is worthy of note that, amid all the bitter con¬ 
troversies of those days, he Mas beloved by all 

E arties. In 1872, Wigram visited Australia, where 
e gained many converts, and where, to this 
day, the tenets of the Brethren are taught and 
believed in. 

From 1849-79 might be termed the flowing tide 
of the Exclusive movement. Though attacked 
and assailed on all hands, they steadily increased 
in numbers. Between 1858-66 controversy arose 
regarding some articles on the ‘SuHerings of 
Christ’ contributed by Darby to the Bible 
Treasvry. W. II. Dorman and F. H. Hall charged 
him witii holding views similar to Newton’.s. lie 
oll’ered to retire from felloNvship, but the mass of 
the Brethren refused to regard him as a heretic. 
The controversy was bitter. Dorman, Hall, and 
others retired from communion, but formed no 
party. A host of writers attacked the Brethren. 
Darby, Kelly, and others replied vigorously. 
Darby’s views were eventually adopted, and the 
controversy died down. Two other small disputes 
of no consequence occurred, one at Jersey, the 
other at Sheffield. Then in 1876, at Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, a dispute arose regarding marriage 
within the prohibited degrees. A clergyman, 
named Finch, who had left the English Church, 
and had broken bread in London, would not, on 
his return to Ryde, identify himself with the 
Ryde meeting because of its state, but, with some 
others, broke bread apart. In 1879 the aged 
Dr. Cronin, while on a visit to Ryde, broke bread 
with the Finch party. This brought the matter 
to a climax. On returning to London, Cronin was 
challenged for his action. As he affirmed that he 
was right, his act became a question for judgment. 
The Kennington meeting, though alow to judge, 
condemned his act, and on 31st Augu.st 1879 he 
was excluded from fellowship. It is generally 
conceded that serious blunders were committed 
during this dispute, with which the que.stion of 
baptism mingled; and, as a result of it, the 
Ramsgate meeting divided into two parties, called 
after the names of the jilaces at which they met, 
viz. Guildford Hall ana Abbotshill. Finally, a 
letter commending a person from Guildford Hall 
was presented at Park IStreet, London. That 
meeting, after considering the case, decided to 
receive that person. This entailed the rejection 
of Abbotshill. Kelly, with others, maintained 
that this judgment was wrong, and would not 
accept it, even though his old leader Darby was 
the adviser. The result was that Blackheath, 
where Kelly resided, with other meetings, rejected 


the Park Street judgment, upon the plea that it 
wa.s not the voice of all the London meetings, 
which hitherto had always acted in unison. A 
new section of Brethren was formed, led by Kelly, 
and marked by very exclusive principles. They 
have not increa.sed in numbers, and in 1899 a 
revolt, led by W. W. Fereday, took place on the 
question of freedom in preaching the gospel; but 
he has since joined the Open communion, and the 
movement is tlissolved. 

Kelly died at Exeter on 27th March 1906. Next 
to Darby he was perhaps the greatest amongst 
the Brethren. As a sctiolar, an expositor, and 
a controversalist, he stood high, and had a clear 
and convincing style of expression. When he 
died, the Times and many religious magazines 
iroclaimed him the ‘ Nestor’ of tlie Brethren. 

I is works are highly spoken of by such scholars as 
Ew’ald, Westc.ott, ana Sanday. In the British 
Museum catalogue his w'orks fill ten pages. On 
the suggestion of the Archbishop of York, he 
presented his unique library, w'eighing 17 tons, 
to the tow n of Middlcsborotigh. 

Darby died on 29th April 1882. He felt keenly 
the Kelly division, as can be seen from one of his 
last letters to the Brethren, in wdiich he re(juested 
them not to attack Kelly. His w’ritings extend 
to 60 vols., and he translated the Bible into 
English, German, and French. 

A small division, occasioned by S. 0‘Malley Cluff, 
took place in 1881, but the f^arty is now' nearly 
extinct. 

In 1882, after fifty-five years spent amongst the 
Brethren, the aged Dr. Cronin died. He was 
marked for his piety and fervour. Previously (in 
1879) Darby’s trusted friend, G. V. Wigram, had 
passed away. He was the editor of the Engluth- 
rtian^s Hebrew and Greek Concordances to the Old 
and New Testaments, a work of accuracy and 
scholarship on which he spent a fortune, and in 
the production of which he received invaluable 
help from the learned Titigelles, who had been 
identified with the Brethren in their early days, 
but had disagreed with their judgment in the 
New’ton case. 

When Darby died, J. B. Stoney, whose religious 
ideas and teaching were said to be High Church, 
became leader in Britain ; w hile, in America, 

W. Grant, who had put forth, w hile Darby was 
alive, some views on tlie ‘ Old Testament Saints 
having life in the Son,’ and had affirmed that ‘the 
man in the seventh of Romans was sealed by 
the Holy Spirit,’ became leader. Darby had borne 
mth Grant’s views, but now that Darby was gone, 
fault was found with them, especially by Lord 
A. P. Cecil. Grant published his views in a 

f arnphlet, w hich was severely criticized by W. J. 
iOw’c and A. C. Ord. In 1884, Cecil and Alfred 
Mace, the evangelist, visited Montreal, wheie 
they condemned Grant’s views, and, with a 
majority of the Montreal meeting, pronounced 
him a heretic, and excluded him from communion. 
Tliis action affected only America and the few 
follow'ers of C. E. Stuart in England. Most of 
the American meetings sided with Grant, and 
the Grant company prospered greatly. Mace in 
1905 tendered a confession to the Grant Brethren 
for his rash act, lamenting that the man he had 
chiefly wronged was de^. Grant’s death in 
1903 prevented his completing his Numerical Bible, 
a work of considerable merit. He was beloved 
and honoured by those amongst whom he had 
laboured for forty years. 

In 1885 a disi)ute took place at Reading. C. E. 
Stuart, a learned Brother, published a pamphlet 
on ‘Christian Standing and Condition.’ This 

f )rovoked a controversy mingled with a petty 
ocal quarrel, and brougnt about the separation of 
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Stuart, with a small body of followers in England 
and some in the north of Scotland. The party has 
not grown, and Stuart died in January 1902. 

It is now generally thought that, if the pamphlet 
had been left alone, it would have passed into 
oblivion, and this division would have been averted. 
The Grant section in America and the followers of 
Stuart are now joined in fellowsliip. 

During the last ten years of Stoney’s leadership 
there was associated with him F. E. Raven, who 
went even beyond Stoney in pressing the sub¬ 
jective side of truth. About 1890, Raven expressed 
views such as that ‘ eternal life is not imparted 
to the saint; it is a sphere in which he lives in 
the love of God,’ and is distinct from the new 
birth ; Christ did not manifest eternal life to the 
world, but only to His own ; ‘ Eternal Life’ is not 
a title of Christ prior to incarnation, and the 
righteousness of God in 2 Co 5^^ is future. Irrev¬ 
erent expressions concerning Christ’s infancy were 
used by some of Raven’s followers. Tliese were 
condemned, but, nevertheless, a separation took 
dace at Bex hill. This assembly refused to receive 
rom Greenwich a person commended in the usual 
way, and cut oil Raven and his meeting from 
fellowship. The Bexhill decision Avas upheld by 
W. L. Lowe, 11. n. MacArthy, C. Stanley, and 
others in England, and by A. H. Rule and others 
in America ; while, on the Continent, C. Brock- 
haus and many Dutch, French, and Swiss Brethren 
refused Raven’s views. In England the division 
was serious. In France, Germany, and Switzer¬ 
land the Brethren practically as a whole rejected 
Raven’s doctrines. 

At a conference in 1805, Raven questioned the 
ancient formula, ‘the unity of His Person,’when 
applied to Christ’s being Gotl and man in one 
Person. His delinition of Christ’s Person was ‘a 
Divine Person in human condition.’ He affirmed 
that the Incarnation did not change or add to 
the Person of the Son. These and other asser¬ 
tions caused trouble. W. T. Turpin, a gifted 
Brother, who had long been in fellowship, retired 
from the Brethren ; and many of their best men, 
though still remaining in communion, did so with 
much misgiving. Raven’s teaching was severely 
criticized by Brethren outside his own com¬ 
munion, such as E. A. Thomas (Australia), F. W. 
Grant (America), and W. Kelly (England). Raven 
did not press his views, but his followers did. His 
visit to America in 1898 caused a division at 
Minneapolis. The extremists pressed his views 
too much, and some English Brethren supported 
E. Acornb, who opposed Raven; but most of the 
London leaders upheld Acomb’s opponents. A small 
number were recognized as being in fellow.ship by 
the London Bretliren in July 1905. These had 
all accepted Raven’s views. J. S. Oliphant and 
Mace protested against the reception of this party, 
and would not withdraw their protest; so they 
were excluded from fellowship by the London 
leaders. It was at this time that Mace joined 
G. W. Heath in his attempt to amalgamate 
the different companies of Open and Exclusive 

Brethren. , , , ^ i 

Another storm burst after Raven’s death. Several 
evangelists were preaching with considerable free¬ 
dom, claiming ^e right to act on their own 
responsibility in their work. This was pronounced 
‘looseness and independency.’ J. Taylor, of New 
York, set forth the view that ‘ we are saved by 
Christ and what He has established down here, 
viz. the Church or House of God.’ A brother 
named James Boyd visited Taylor, and thereafter 
judged Taylor’s views to be semi-Romanism. 
He wrote criticizing Taylor’s errors. A contro¬ 
versy ensued. Boyd was called upon to withdraw 
his tract, or retire from fellowship. He would do 


neither, and in this he was supported by a great 
lany Bretliren in the north of England. 

In 1905-7 a local dispute arose at Alnwick, 
Northumberland. That meeting was ‘ broken to 
pieces,’ it was said, ‘ by its own folly.’ Efforts were 
made to effect a reconciliation. At the end of two 
^ears (1907), Glanton and the neighbouring assem- 
ilies, with the concurrence of most Bretnron in 
die district, decided to receive any person who had 

i 'udged himself and sought reconciliation with his 
hethren at Alnwick. This had been the practice 
f Brethren hitherto; but those who opposed 
Jlanton’s action in so doing pronounced this an 
infringement of the principle of ‘ local responsi¬ 
bility” and an interference with the Lord’s rights. 

A few Avithdrew from felloAvship at NoAVcastle 
and South Shields, and so forced on a crisis. An 
effort AA'as made to suspend fellowship with the 
Northumberland meetings, as they Avere said to be 
‘in confusion.’ This principle of ‘suspending 
felioAvship’ was resented in many places; and, 
finally, when a sister from Whitley Bay presented 
a letter of commendation at George Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, the Brethren there refused this principle 
of ‘suspended felloAvship,’ and received her. 
There Avas a secession in consequence, and those 
opposed to Glanton formed a new meeting. The 
London Brethren Avere called upon to conshler the 
rival claims of the two companies in Edinburgh, 
when a sister presented a letter to a London 
meeting, and most of the London meetings decided 
that (Banton infringed the principle of ‘ local re¬ 
sponsibility,’ extinguished the Alnwick assembly, 
and ‘ usurjied the Lord’s functions’ in so doing. This 
lecisiun, carrieil into effect IHst August 1908, cut 
off Glanton, Edinburgh, and all other meetings 
associated Avith them. W. T. P. Wolston’s 
pamphlet, ‘Hear the Right,’gives the history of 
this last division, and deals in detail with all the 
contributory causes that led to it. 

Smdi is a very brief outline of the history of the 
Brethren. Forty years ago their early dissolution 
was prophesied ; but they are still, though divided, 
a living force. Their religion is a simple one. 
The Bible to them is an infallible and living book ; 
Christ is an all-sufficient and living Saviour ; God 
is a loving Father revealed in tlie Son of His 
bosom ; salvation is a reality, and can be known 
now ; Heaven Avith its glories, and the everlasting 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
are proclaimed, and believed in ; the Lord’s 
Coming is the great object of hope ; the world 
is under the judgment of the Cross, and men must 
he saved from impending doom ; Hell and eternal 
punishment are realities ; the Avorld’s politics, 
ihilo.sophy, and mere social reform advocated 
or the betterment of the world are butthe white- 
Avashing of a house built on sand, or the at¬ 
tempted renovation of a system morally corrupt; 
their mission is not to save the world but to 
save people out of it, and Avhile passing through it 
the Christian is to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly ; his business is to get right and keep right 
in his soul Avith God ; it is his duty to obey the 
powers that be, save only when the civil govern¬ 
ment interferes with his conscience in obedience 
to God’s command. The Brethren all take the 
place of the Christian priesthood, and gather to 
the I.ord’8 name. They look for His Holy Spirit 
to guide some brother to break the bread, pray, 
or minister, in subjection to the Lord in the midst. 
Women are not alloAved to speak in the assembly. 
Their teachers minister by lecture or Bible-reading; 
their pastors care for and tend the flock, while 
their evangelists preach the gospel. In the 
resent condition of the Church they do not 
clieve in appointing elders, seeing tiiat their 
meeting is but a fragment of the body of true 
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Chris>tians resident in their own locality, and some 
who iiiiglit be elders are in Mie churches around, 
If, however, in tlieir meetin;^s there be men pos 
sessing the requisite qualitications, these an 
thankfully owned and lionoured, though nol 
ollicially appointed. Statistic.s of Brethren can 
not be ascertained, but they form a good pro¬ 
portion of tlie Christian community in Britain and 
America and on the Continent. 

Litkuathrr.—T he clearest statement of the general viewg ol 
the Jircthren is found in Darby's What 1 Learn from Scrip 
ture, which was revised hy Win. Kelly in his Bible Treasury, 
and is publisliod by Morrish, London, as a tract. The following is 
a select Hibliogriijihy from hundreds of hooks and pamphlets, 
and gives both sides of their disputes, and what is writter 
against them For the general fiistory of the lirelliren 
W. B. Neatby, A History of the Plymouth Brethren, 1901 , 
J. S. Teulon, History amt Teaching of the Plymouth Brethren. 
ISS.J ; A. Miller, The Brethren : their Rise, Proqress, ana 
Testimony, c. 1S77. I'or the Plymouth Question : J. N. Darby, 
Sarratire. of Pacts, Proceedings at Baivsturnc Street', Lord 
Congleton, Reasons for Leaving Baicstorne Street. On the 
Sufferings of Christ : Wm. Trotter, The. Whole Case of 
Plymouth and Bethesda, 1898. On llethesda ; G, V. Wigram, 
The Present Question, 1848-9; H. Groves, Varbyisui, its 
Rise and Development ; A Review of the Bethesda Question, 
1807; J. N. D., The Sufferings of Christ ; W. H. Dorman, 
The Close of Twenty-eight Years of Association unthJ. N. D., 
ISSO. On ihe Law and the Kighteousness of Goil ; J. N. D., 
Brethren and Their Rericicers ; S. P. Tregelles, Five Letters 
of the Recent Denials of (hir Lo'rd's Vicaritms Life, 1864. On 
the Haiiisgate t^uestion ; J. H., A Fresh Testimoriy . . . Eccle¬ 
siastical Error ... an Epitome of the Ramsgate Sorrow, 
1882. On Grant anti Montreal : Narrative of the Facts 
at Montreal, 1884 ; E. C. L. and E. Crain, StatemetU of 
Separation ; F. W. Grant, Letter on the Montreal Dii ision. On 
Reailing : C. B., The Reading Question, the History and Review ; 
F. H. B., A Concise Statement of the Reading Qtiesiion. 
On F. E. Raven, or the Bexhill Division : F. E. R., Papers 
on Eternal Life, etc. ; H. A. Hammond, Record of Some Corre¬ 
spondence, Doaemrnts, and Facts, 1890-1. On the attempted 
union of Open Brethren with Grant : F. W. Grant, What 
is the Present Position of Open Brethren 1 1888. On the 
second Raven trouble : F. E. R., Readings and Lectures in 
United States and Canada, 1898-1902 ; Wm. Kelly, F. E. R.’s 
Heterodox on Eternal Life and other Divine Truths ; F. W. 
Grant, Retracings of Truth ; E. A. Thomas, Refutation of 
False Doctrine, being Truth for the Time (No. 8j). On the 
American and English troubles : J. S. Oliphant, Minneapolis, 
1905 ; J. Taylor, J. Pillatt, and others, Readings at 
Chicago, Dec. lUnU and Jan. 1905 ; Letters from J. Boyd 
on American Teaching, 1908, 1909; W. T. P. Wolston, 
Hear the Right; Tivo Letters by U. Vinal on the Glanton 
Question. On ‘Needed Truth' and Open Brethren Dispute; 
Brief Stafeinrnt of the Doctrines of Holy Scripture (views 
of the ‘ Needled Truth ' parly). For attacks on tlie Brethren 
generally (of these there are many, but the following are the 
strongest) : W. Reid, Plymouth Brethrenisrn Unveiled and 
Refuted, 1880 ; The f‘lymoulh Brethren, their Rise, Progress, 
Practice, and Doctrines, a lecture by Edward Dennett, 1871. 
To this, Dennet himself replied later when he became a 
Brotlier, in his The Step I have taken, 187(>. See also J. C. L. 
Carson, The Heresies of the Plymouth Brethren, 1870 ; Thomas 
Croskery, Plymouth Brethrenisrn, 1879. 

.John M‘Culloch. 
BREVIARY.— See Liturgies. 

BRIBERY.— See Corruption. 

BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM. -See Marriage. 

BRIDGE. —To tljc awe with which primitive 
man regarded tlio flowing of a wide, deejf river, 
effectually barring his access to tlie oj)posite .side, 
inav l>e traced an extensive series of superstitious 
ami religious practices current in former ages, and 
still observed in modified forms to-dav. The sub¬ 
ject may be aj)proached under the following three 
postulates : (i.) To all early races, rivers were 
part of a Divine scheme for delimiting frontiers, 
for apportioning territorie.s to the different races of 
mankind, and for obstructing the interference of 
district with di.strict. Kivers accordingly acquired 
a senu-sacred character, and eacli stream had its 
tutelary divinity. The torrent tliat foamed acro.ss 
man’s path was the vomit of a local demon, (ii.) To 
interfere with what the gods had laid down as a 
natural boundary, to bridge the stream which had 
been intended to act as a barrier to the insatiable 
and the restless curiosity of man, was a daring. 


nay, a sacrilegious act. In the event of a bridge 
being built, therefore, the local river-.spint must 
he appea.sed hy some compen.sating sacrifice, (iii.) 
Once this sacrilice has been made, and the river- 
spirit been placated, the bridge becomes in a sense 
sacred. It is the aim of this article to trace 
out the ramifications of these three fundamental 
ideas. 

i. The primitive conception that each 

STREAM HAD ITS RESIDENT DIVINITY OR RIVER 
spirit. —It is beyond the scope of this article to 
marshal the evidemre in support of this first notion. 
The conception that each stream had its protecting 
divinity, whose majesty must not be trifled with, 
was a very common one in Greek and Roman 
mythology. The customary emblematic repre¬ 
sentation of the idea in Greek art was that of a 
figure of an old man witli a long beard, clothed in 
blue garments, and crowned with a chaplet of 
reeds, lie is usually depicted reclining upon an 
urn from which water continually flows, and, as the 
river-god, he was supposed to dwell by preference 
in the caverns and deepest recesses oi the river’s 
bed. llis care of the river extended to its pollu¬ 
tion, and Homer xxi. LiGIf.) has described 

the re.sentineiit of the two rivers of Troy, the Sca- 
niander and Simois, against Achilles, wlien he pre- 
sunqituously ])rofaned their waters. (For fiirtlier 
illustration of tiie ho.stility of a river-spirit if his 
majesty be insultetl and his quiet disturbed, see 
J. Khys, Celtic Folklore, ii. 425-430 ; W. Gregor, 
Folklore of the North-East of Scotland, jip. 66, 67 ; 
Tram. Asiatk. Sac. of Japan for Ainu river-gixis 
and goddesses; J. Abercroniby, ‘Beliefs and Re¬ 
ligious Ceremonies of the Mordvins,’ in FLJ vii. 72; 
also Annales AreMol. torn. ix. pp. 107-108; and 
for (be idea of the impiety of disturbing natural 
boundaries, cf. Horace, Cai'm, i. 3. 21: ‘ Nequic- 
(luaui deus abscidit Pnidens Oceano dissociubili 
Terras, si tarnen impiae Non tangenda rates transi- 
Hunt vada’). 

ii. The appeasing of the offended river- 
spirit.—I. Was this observed in connexion with 
the Pons Sublicius?—The necessity of some ex- 

iatory sacrifice to the river-god, wlien a bridge wa.s 
. uilt across the .stream, defying his supremacy, 
seems to have been recognized at a very early period. 
The early history of Borne shows tra(;es of it. 
Probably not more tlian three l>ridgeH were erected 
over the Tiber before the end of the Bci)ublic. 
Of tlie.se the most ancient and by far the most 
famous M^aa the Pom Snhlkius. Erected by 
Ancus Martins to unite Rome to his new forti¬ 
fication on the Janiculuin, it was probably situated 
at the Forum Boariuiu, not far from the broken 
arches of the I'onte de Rotto (Livy, i. 33 ; Dionys. 
iii. 45, ix. 68 ; Pint. Nurna, 9). Down to its latest 
days, the entire structure, including every l)olt 
and fa.stening, was constructed of timber [for the 
rea.son for this see p. 855]. On the Ides of May 
(Ovid says the day before), an annual procession of 
Pontifices, PrajtoiB, and Vestal Virgins marched 
to this bridge. On the way they visited the so- 
called 24 Sacella Argeorum (chapels), and from 
them carried away a corresponding t number of 
Argei. These Argei were puj)i»et8 or effigies made 
of bulrushes, and stuffed so as to rmiresent bodies 
of old men bound hand and foot. The Flaminica 
Uialis, the juiestess of Juppiter, was present, 
dressed, not in her customary bridal attire, but 
'll mourning garb. To the accompaniment of the 
•lianting of appropriate hymns and prayers, the 
luppets were lifted by the Vestal Virgins and 
ilung into tlie river from the parapet of tlie bridge 
Dionys. i. 38 ; Ovid, Fasti, v. 621 ff. ; Plutarch, 
Quccst. liovi, 32 and 86). Of a custom so peculiar, 

* From the sublicce, or piles, on which it waa built 

t Dionysius gives 30 as the number. 
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the Tlt>inan antiquarians suggested various ex¬ 
planations ;— 

(a) The Sacella were reported to he the graves 
of the Greeks who eaine to Italy with Ilercules, 
and the ^4777^1 were his followers.' Though settled 
in fair Italy, they entertained tender iiieinories of 
sweet Argos; and, as each hero died, he bequeathed 
to his friends the sacred duty of throwing his body 
into the Tiber that it might be transported by the 
waves to the far-olf shore of his fatherland. The 
rush-made image was the later substitute for the 
dead body of the early Greek (Ovid, Fasti, v. 656). 
The ancient etymology of Argei from 'Apyeioi is 
supported by Mommsen {Staatsrurht, iii, 123). 

(0) The second explanation of the ynactice was 
that it was the harmless survival of an earlier 
and ruder epoch, when old men, above the age 
of sixty, being considered useless for militiiry 
service, were cast into the stieam and drowned. 
Though Ovi{l a<;knowledges that tliis traditional 
explanation was an old omg lie nevertheless in¬ 
dignantly repudiates it as a slander on the human¬ 
ity of his ancestors. Such jiractices, however, were 
not unknown in the ancient world. 'I’hat those 
past their prime, and atllicted with the increasing 
intirmities of age, should thus be put to death, was 
not considerefl incompatible with lilial piety, but 
rather in the line of kindness, and even ot patriotic 
duty to the State (Ca‘sar, (te Bell. Gall. vi. 16 ; 
Tac. Germ. 9 and 39; cf. also art. Old Aok). 

lu later (lays Lliere arose a belief that the pom from which 
these old men were (lung was a inor(! innocuous structure than 
the Lons Swhlicius. On the day of the Comitia, a number of 
polling-booths were erected in the forum, or wherever the 
voting was to take place. These booths, or ncpla, were entered 
by a narrow passage or plank termed pons or pvtiticvliut, and, 
when the voter had received his tiibeUa, or votiiig-tictket, out of 
one of the large vases called sisto’ or cistelUe, he pa-ssed along 
the pom, and emerged from the booth by a (?orre'<ponding 
‘ bridge ’ on the other side (Cicero, m Pison. If). 40, t'lnncio, 6, 
pro llarusp. resp. 20). FestU8(p. 334, s. w. ‘ Sexagenarii') argues 
that, though the aged men were free from tlie burden of active 
service for the State, they jealously retained their right to vote. 
The younger men accordingly wore annoyed, and, as their 
seniors weiit up the pom to record tlieir vote, they raised the 
cry, which became proverbial, that the old men sliould bo 
tlirown from the bridge (‘sexagenarios <le ponte’). Ovid 
(Fasti, V. (531) states that the youths actually threw the old men 
bom the In idge (see Cic. pro Roscio A merino, liH. 100; Varro, 
ajrud Lactarit. Imt. i. 21. 6). But as Uiese voting pontes were 
comparatively late institutions, and the proverb is a very old 
one, it would' seem after all that the bridge referred to was not 
the plank of the Comitia polling-booth, but the more fatal 
Vans Sublicius. The fact, however, remains that parricide was 
always looked on with horror by the Romans, and it is hard to 
see how the practice should have passed into a yearly ceremony. 

(c) I3y (others the rite was regarded as a relic of 
the time when human sacrilices were general. 
Ovid states that it was believed by some that 
Hercules was the first to throw into the stream as 
sacrifices to the river-god, not living citizens, but 
fictitious bundles of straw. That liunian sacrilices 
were not infrequent in the early days of the Ke- 
piihlic is shown by the evidencre collected by 
Mcrivale {Hist. iii. 35). O. Muller {Etru.sker, 
ii. 20) believes that tlie practice was introduced 
into the Roman ciiltus from Etruria. It con¬ 
tinued down to A.U.C. 657, wlien Cn. Corn. 
LenLulus and P. Licin. Crassus, as consuls for 
the year, made a law which, for the future, pro¬ 
hibited any such human sacrilices. There is, 
therefore, nothing inherently impossible in the 
notion that the Ikms Suhlicius was the scene of 
primitive human immolation. J. G. Frazer points 
out {JPh xiv. [1885] p. 156, note) that, in early 
Rome, hrid'^es, being novelties, were viewed with 
suspicion. They were an insult to the river-god, 
inasmuch as * they robbed liim of his food by 
carrying dry-shod over his head the people who, 
in the course of nature, would have been drowned 
at the ford.’ Thus arose the practice of yielding 
to Father Tiber a yearly compensation, at first of 
living citizens who were flung into the river, but 
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later of substitutes in the form of stufted effigies 
of old men. 

On the other hand, W. Warde Fowler (Roman Festivals, 
p. 112 ff.), in an elaborate analysis of tlio aiu.ient rite, arrives 
at the conclusion that the ceremony was dramatic ratht^r than 
sacrillcial, anti had primarily to do with the annual purillcation 
of the land. He dwells upon the presence at the rite of the 
Fontifices, and especially of t he Vestals, on whom lay the duty 
of throwing the puppets into the stream, the idea being that the 
food and nourishment of the Stale depended on an accurate 
l»erfoniiance of their duties. He points to the presence and 
the dress of the Flaniinica Dialis, who appeared in this garb 
only on those great occasions of purUlcatiou that marked the 
conclusion of one season, and the heginuing of a new Heosuii 
which must be entered on with great care. It was something 
akin to Adonis-worship, which in Egypt was observed in the 
same method by the immersion in water of a puppet accom¬ 
panied by wailings. Mannluirdl (.Inh Wald- and Feldkvlte, 
p. 27(i) mentions a Russian pra(‘tice in wliicb (Igurcs of straw, 
dressed in female clothing, are laid on a bier, carried to a lake 
or river, torn up, and thrown in, while the spectators hide their 
faces and w-ail; and again, tn unollicr district, on the same day 
(June 25Hh), an old man is carried out of the town, as a symbol 
that spring has gone, and is followed by u'nmen singing mourn¬ 
ful songs, and indulging ingcsinre.sof grief.* Mannlmrdt(/law7n* 
kultus, chs. iii. iv. v.) gives many instances from mediieval 
and modern times of the practice of similar rites, showing that 
the place of the pupjH-t is sometimes taken by a sheaf, a small 
tree, or a man or boy dressed up in foliage or fastened in a sheaf. 
In alniost every case Llie puppet is ducked in water or sprinkled, 
though sometimes it is burned or buried. The Bavarian U’assrtr- 
votjrl was an elligy which was carried round the fields at Whit¬ 
suntide and then thrown from a bridge into a stream. There 
is still extant a law passed in A.d. 13:')! forbidding the diieking 
*f person.s at Erfurt at the Easter or Whitsuntide festivals. 
Warde Fowler follows ilaniihardt in maintaining that all this 
is a svmbol of the departure of winter, and the arrival of the 
fruitful season. In support of this theory he points out that, 
while the old Roman practice was to throw in old men,’ it is 
a curious coincidence that the name of the pu]>pet thrown in nt 
\\ hits'intide at Ilalle i.s ‘der Alte.’ The German piipjiet, again, 
is nhde, and the Roman elligy bore a name ’Apytioi, which is 
proi)ai»lv deiived from a root ar//(seen in a/yeiitum), meaning 
the u'Ultr ones (-the old ones). This explanation, however, 
though it explains some things very aptly, and Gts in with 
some otherwise obscure details, fails to give any satisfactory 
reason why a bridije over a river should be the scene of the 
purification of the land, or why in each case there should be 
trater, and the ca.sting of a puiijiet into a stream. We come 
back, therefore, to the view, Hupi)orted by a multitude of cor¬ 
roborative facts, that the (lasting into the stream in early times 
of a live victim, and the substitution In later ages of efllgies, 
weredue to a belief in the necessity of placating the river-spirit, 
whose majesty was ofTended by a structure sjiamiing bis waters, 
the very object of which was to rob him of his toll in human 
victims. 

2. This root-idea of the necessity of a sacrifice 
traced to modern times.—The wide-.spread nature of 
this custom will be recognized from the following 
instances. Herodotus (ii. 90) states that the priests 
of the Nile-god claimed the right to bury with 
high honours all bodies drowned in the river, ‘as 
being something more than human.* The god 
had claimed them, and they were his property. 
Maspero (Dawn of Civilizntum, p. 39) describes 
the sacrifices to the river at Silsileli on the rising 
of the Nile. See also Lane {Mod. Egyptian.^, di. 
xxvi.) for the 'arooseh (bride)—the virgin thrown 
into the river as a sacrifice to obtain a jilentifnl 
inundation. Picait {Cerem. and Uclig. Gust, of 
the World, 1733, iii. 87) refers to tlie practice 
of the savages on the Missi.s.Mippi of .sacrificing 
pri.soners to the genii who preside over the waters. 
Compare also tlio yearly sacrifice of a girl to the 
spirit of Niagara. When a man is drowning in a 
river, it is a common saying in Germany that ‘ the 
spirit of the stream is getting his yearly victim’ 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythol. p. 409). There is a 
legend that the spirit of the river Ribhle, in York- 

* In Sjle.sla, as late as the Kith cent., acccjrding to Gimgninl 
(.Sarmatiae Fnropeae descriptio, fol. K)f>), on March 17 of each 
^year, being the anniversary of the destruction of the nagan 
idols by Mieezyslaw i. (9v)2~992), ‘ jmeri in villi.s et opj)i(lis ex 
more recepto simulacrum qunddam ad siniilitudinem mulieria 
conflciunt, oppidofpie turniatim egressi quandam cantionem 
ingeininantes simulacrum illud de ponte in flumeii praecipitant.’ 
This would seem, however, to be merely a sort of Ouy Fawkes 
celebration of the destruction of paganism. In this general 
connexion it should be noted that Oruppe (Griechische Myth’ 
ologie und Religiviisgeschichte, p. 821) holds that such cere¬ 
monies as those AMiuefated with the Argei were originally rain 
charms. 
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shire (known as Fee o’ Nell), demanded a victim 
every seven years (W. Henderson, Folklore of the 
Northern Coujitics, p. 265); and the American 
Indians have a tradition that the Falls of Niagara 
imisb liave two liunian victims annually. The 
notion, however, is very prominently brought out 
in the following connexions :— 

(a) Sacrifices necessary at the foundation of 
bridges. —A legend is current about London Bridge 
that, in order to render the structure secure, the 
stones were besprinkled with the blood of little 
children. When the broken dam of the Nogat 
was repaired in A.u. 1463, the peasants were ad¬ 
vised to throw in a living man. They seized a 
beggar, made him drunk, and buried him (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture^, i. 104). In 1843, on the erection 
of a new bridge at Halle, it was widely believed 
that the structure ought to have had a child built 
into it (Grimm, cit. p. 956). The builder of 
the ‘Loll-Family Bridge’ at Shanghai experienced 
some difficulty in laying the foundation. He 
vowed to Heaven 2000 children if the river-spirit 
would allow the stones to be laid pro]»erIy. The 
divinity (she was a goddess on this occasion) 
re[)lied that she would not require their lives, 
but that the number named would be attacked 
by smallpox. The ej)ideniic actually broke out, 
and half the number died. It is a Chinese belief 
that a bridge built without attention to these 
religious observances will bring about a visitation 
of smallpox. In Tibet, when smallpox is raging, 
the inhaldtants of the villages as yet untouched 
by the disease try to stay its progres.s by placing 
thorn.s on the bridges to terrify away the evil 
spirits who bring the plague, ^i'hose who die of 
tne disea.se are thrown into the rivers (Annie W. 
Marston, The Great Closed Land [Tibet], p. 41). 
At Hang-Chow, a tea-merchant ca.st himself into 
the river Tsien-tang as a sacrilice to the spirit 
of the dykes which were constantly being washed 
away (Sloncure D, Conway, Demonology and 
DevildorCy 1879, i. 204). In 1872 tliere was a 
scare at Calcutta when the Hooghly Bridge was 
built. The Hindus imagined that the spirit of 
the river would consent to have its majesty in¬ 
vaded only on condition that each pier of the 
structure was founded on a layer of children’s 
lieads (A. B. Gomme, Traditional Garnes of Ena- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, i. 346IL ; G. L. 
Gomme, Folklore Relics of Early Vdlage Life, 
p. 29). In 1890 the Pall Mall Gazette reported 
that heads of unwary travellers in China were 
being cut olf, and £10 was being paid for each 
head by the Department of Public Works in order 
that they miglit be built into the foundations of 
the piers of a number of new bridges that were 
in course of erection. It was stated that such w'as 
the terror of the coolies that for no money could 
they be induced to carry fares to the suburbs at 
night. (For a similar .story see Nature, April 30, 
1896, under title ‘ Megalithic Folklore,’ by S. E. 
Peal, Sibsagar, Assam, March 27.) Among the 
popular traditions of Albania, there is one U) the 
ell'ect that human beings were formerly buried 
under the foundations of important bridges. 
Throughout the Greek East there is a current 
belief that every building has a resident spirit, 
and every stream a resident genie, w hich goes by 
the name of the a-roixcioy. It is believed tliat the 
man whose shadow falls on the first-laid stone of 
a house will die within the year, and his shadow, 
remaining in the building, becomes its (rroixeiot^; 
hence the practice of sacrificing fowls and sheep 
at the beginning of any important construction to 
avert danger from the w’orkmen. ‘ But some¬ 
times, instead of killing an animal, the builder 
entices a man to the foundation - stone, secretly 
measures his body, or a part of it, or his shadow, 


and buries the measure under the foundation-stone; 
or he lays the foundation-stone upon the man’s 
shadow. It is believed that the man will die 
within the year’ (B. Schmidt, Das Volkslehen der 
Neugricchen, p. 196f., quoted by J. G. Frazer, 
Golden Bough^, i. 291). Until a sacrifice has been 
offered to this spirit, no bridge will be allowed to 
stand secure. A bridge so secured is termed 
‘ stoicheion-built’ {aToixff-odefxeXoJbfieva), and legends 
regarding such bridges are everywhere met with. 
Some of the Greek folk-songs are famous, e.g. The 
Bridge of Adana in Kappadocia: ‘All day long 
they built the piers: by night they fell in ruins. 
The builders are at their wits’ end. They know 
that the bridge will never stand until a living 
.spirit is given to it in sacrilice. But who is 
willing to Be thus offered? The engineer entices 
his wife to the edge of the excavation for one of 
the piers. He drops his ring into it, and induces 
his wife to fetch it up: 

‘ Then down poes she, and down goes she, steps forty-two 
descends she, 

And fall upon her as she goes of stones a thousand litras, 

And throw they down ui>on her, too, of earth a thousand 
spadefuls.' 

As she dies, she calls out: 

* Hear thou my words, Yianndki mine, let not the world 
rejoice thee, 

Three only sisters once were we, we were three sisters only ; 

The one did build the Danube’s bridge, the second the 
Euphrates, 

And 1, I too, the murdered one, the bridge build of Adana ’ 
(Lucy M. J. Garnett and J. S. Stuart-Qlennie, Greek Folk Poeeif, 
1890, p. 71). 

The same legend i.s current in Italy as regards the 
Bridge of Arta, which collapsed till the master- 
builder walled in his wife. With her dying curse, 
however, she prophesied that the bridge would 
always tremble (to. p. 81). The same story is told 
of the ‘ J,<ady’s Bridge ’ in Peloponnesus (ib. p. 70) 
and the ‘ Trembling Brid^j^e ’ near Canea in Crete. 
So engrained is the uelief in the necessity of such 
sacrifices, tliat it is alleged that in Zacynthus the 
inhabitants would still kill a human victim if they 
were not deterred by fear of the law’s vengeance 
(B. Schmidt, op. ext. p. 197 ff.). The idea that 
underlay the old Roman substitution of rush-men 
for human victims is still observable occasionally 
in dilferent parts of the world ; and to this day 
sacrifices of a les.s dreadful character than that of 
human beings continue to be offered to tlie water- 
spirits of Austria and Germany (Th. Vernalcken, 
Mythen u, Bruuehe des Volkes in Ocsterrcich, 1859, 
p. 168; A. D. VIalike, Deutscher Volksaberglaube^, 
1900, § 429). 

(6) The ‘ bridge-sacrifice ’ a part of the wide¬ 
spread belief in the necessity of a * foundation- 
sacrifice* for all structures. —This placating of the 
river-spirit is thus in strict harmony with the 
almost universal belief in the neces.sity of a sacrifice 
as a rite preliminary to the erection of all build¬ 
ings. Thus the Piets are said to have bathed their 
pre-historic foundation-stones with human blood to 
propitiate the spirit of the soil (P'orbes Leslie, 
Early Races of Scotland, i. 149). Mackinnon (CW- 
ture in Early Scotland, p. 63) asserts that * even 
after the humanizing doctrines of Jesus had become 
the popular creed, the power of this grim rite 
occasionally asserted itself in the practice of slay¬ 
ing or burying a victim, before or during the 
erection of a building, in the belief that only thus 
could it be made secure ’ (see also Gaidoz, MUusine, 
iv. 16). A Thurin^'ian legend is extant that, to 
make the castle of Liebenatein secure and im¬ 
pregnable, a child was bought from its mother for 
nara cash, and walled into the foundations. The 
wall of Copenhagen sank during its erection as 
fast as it was Built. The workmen took an 
innocent little girl, set her on a chair at a table 
with toys and eatables, and then twelve master- 
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masons closed a vault over her. The wall there¬ 
upon was completed and stood firm (Tylor, Primi¬ 
tive Culture'^y i. 104 f.). There is a Servian legend 
that three brothers combined to build the fortress 
of Scutari, but were baliled by the demons, who 
razed by night what it had taken 300 masons 
to erect by day. At last the fiends were appeased 
by the immolation of the wife of the youngest of 
the three, who happened to be the first to come 
with food for the workmen {ib.). When Vortigern 
was erecting a strong fort in Snowdon, what the 
workmen built in one day was always swallowed 
up ill earth the next night. The king consulted 
Merlin, who advised that the stones and mortar 
should be sprinkled with the blood of a child born 
of a mother without a father (Nennius, Mon. Hut. 
Brit. p. 67 ; also Selden’s note to Drayton’s Poly- 
vlhiony p. 168). In Adamnan’s Life of St. Columoa 
(Reeve’s tr. 1857, p. 203) there is the following 
naive yet signilicant statement: 

‘ Columkille said then to his people, “ It would be well for ue 
that our roots should pass into the earth here." And he said 
to them, "It is permitted to you that some of you go under 
the earth of this island to consecrate it." Odhran arose 
(piickly, and then spake. " If you accept me," he said, “I am 
ready for that." " O Odhran," said C^olumkillo, “.\ou shall 
receive the reward of this : no reipicst shall he granted to any 
one at ni}' tomb unless he first ask of thee." Odhran then went 
to heaven. He (Columkille) then founded the church of Hy.’ 

Thus the spirits of the soil of Iona were pro¬ 
pitiated, whereas till then they had overthrown by 
nijjht what had been erected by day (see Scott .s 
MivstreUy of the Scott. Border, note to the ‘ Court 
of Keeldar ’ and * Cilenlinla.s ’; Innes, Bccles. Hist .; 
Pennant, Voyage to Scotland, i. 28611’.; Joyce, 
Social History of Ancient Ireland, i. 284 H’.). 

Human .skeletons have been found under founda¬ 
tions of the round towers in Ireland {FLJ i. 23). 
A Highland tradition relates that, when the work¬ 
men had fis.scmbled to lay the foundation of Tigh- 
an-Torr, in Western Ross-shire, they caught the 
first person who chanced to pass, and buried him 
under the foundfition-.stone. At the laying of 
the foundation of Redcastle, a red-haired girl wius 
buried alive under the stone (Haddon, The Study 
of Man, 1898, p. 354 ; see also MacBain, Celtic 
Mythology and Religion, pp. 45, 40 ; Stoke.s, Revue 
Celtigue, ii. 200, 201 ; Windisch, Irish Grammar, 
p. 139). Pitzstcj)hen, in his account of London 
in the 12th cent., mentions that, when the Tower 
was built, the mortar wa.s tempered with the 
blood of beasts (A. B. (.lomme, Tradit. Games, 
p. 346 f.). Formerly in Siam, when a new city 
gate was being erected, it was customary for a 
number of officers to lie in wait and seize the 
first four or eight persons who happened to pass 
by. These were then buried alive under the 
gate-posts to serve as guardian - angels. The 
Ceylon Observer of Jan. 27tli, 1887, had a para- 
grajdi in which it was stated that the schools in 
Colombo were empty, many children wore mi.ssing, 
and parents were afraid to let their oflspring 
venture out of doors, because the report had got 
abroad that 360 boys under the age of 12 were 
required as sacrifices to propitiate the deitv who 
was responsible for the crack in the great Maliga- 
kanda reservoir {FLJ v. 260). For further illiistra- 
tions of this ‘ foundation-sacrifice ’ idea see Gerard, 
The Land beyond the Forest (Transylvania), ii. 17 ; 
H. Clay Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, p. 47 ; 
Macalister in PEFSt, 1904, p. 16, where a plate 
shows a skeleton of a woman discovered at Gezcr 
as a foundation-sacrifice in a pre-Israelitic Pales¬ 
tine town ; Rodd, Customs and Lore of Modem 
Greece, p. 168 ; FLR, vol. iii. pp. 282-283, vol. iv. 
pp. 124, 186; FLJ, vol. i. pp. 23-24, 92; Bowring, 
i^rvian Popular Poetry, p. 64 ; Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, pp. 972, 1096; St. John, Far East, 
i. 46. See also art. Foundation. 

(c) The primitive heathen ‘ river-spirit ’ becomes 


the ^ devil* of Christian times .—In the Christian 
centuries the heathen idea of a water-spirit, or 
genius of the river, gave place to the conception 
that the devil assumes guardianship over all 
streams. And yet there was a wide-spread belief 
that the jurisdiction of the devil extended no further 
than the middle of a running stream (cf. Burns, 
Tam o’ Shanter). He has accordingly a snecial 
antipathy to bridges, as was the case witn his 
ancient prototyi)e. Numerous, therefore, are the 
legends to be found over all Furoja; attached to 
so-called ‘ Devils’ Bridges,’ narrating how the Evil 
One would not allow the l)ridge to be erected until 
he had received nayment of an oliering like that of 
Inhigenia. In llerzegovina the Muslims regard 
the office of a civil engineer with pious horror, and 
curse a new bridge when they pass it. It is to 
them the symbol of the devil’s presence, and the 
token of an unholy compact between the Evil One 
and the architect (A. J. Evans, I'hrough Bosnia 
txnd Herzegovina, p. 314). Like his predeces.sor the 
river^spirit, the devil, however, was sometimes 
cheatod of his <luc. Man^^ of the more ancient 
bri<igOM of Germany and Switzerland have legends 
attached to them narrating how the hard con¬ 
ditions laid down by the great enemy (whose tale 
of victims by drowning was cut short by the 
erection of a bridge) were successfully evaded. 

The Montafon bridge in the Tyrol and the bridge at Ratie* 
bon are illustraliona. In the case of the latter, the architect 
was apprenticed to a master who was buildinif the Cathedral. 
Ik* laid a wager that he would bridge the Danube before his 
superior laid the cope-stone of the church. After many failures, 
the appreiitire entered into a compact with the devil, who 
appeared t.. biiii in the garb of a friar. The devil utiderlook to 
build tiiteon arches of the bridj'e, on the understanding that he 
would get the Hrst three living creatures that crossed the 
bridge. The work was completed in time. The wily appren¬ 
tice sent across the bridge a dog, a cock, and a hen. The devil 
in wrath tore the animals to pieces and disappeared. A pro¬ 
cession of holy monks passed over the bridge and rendered it 
saff, and in proof of the reality of the story the (igures of the 
three animals are still triumphantly shown, cjirvcd upon the 
bridge (Moiicuro D. Conway, op. cii. vol. 1. p. 204 ; Tylor, 
op. cit. i. 106 ; for other instances In Germany, see Qrimin, 
op. cit. p. Goethe (Faust, ii. 4, liaywai^'s tr.) makes 

Mephistophcles sav : 

‘My wanderer on faith’s crushes hobbles on 
Towards the Devil's bridge and Devil’s Stone.’ 

A French legend of another * Pont du diable’ describes how an 
apple was thrown along a newlv-tluished bridge, and a cat 
allowed to go In chase of it. The devil was again thus cheated. 
Principal Rhys has kindly favoured the writer with a similar 
legend from Wales. ‘The devil bargains with an old woman 
who wants the bridge built, to have as his pay the first creature 
that crosses the bridge, and exjK’cts thus to get the old woman 
herself. But she takes her dog with her, and throws a piece of 
bread before her. The dog rushes after It over the bridge, and 
the devil does not score in the end.’ Cf. Longfellow {I'he 
Golden I^egend, Canto v.), who describes the Devil’s Bridge at 
PilatUB, near Lucerne: 

‘ And the Devil promised to let it stand, 

Umler compact and condition 

That the first living thing which crossed 

Should be surrendered into his hand, 

And be beyond redemption lost. 

At length the bridge being all completed, 

Ihe Abbot, standing at its head, 

Threw acro8.s it a loaf of bread, 

Whic.h a hungry dog sprang after, 

And the rocks re-echoed with peals of laughter 
To see the Devil thus defeated I ’ 

It is the same idea which appears in the practice of buildingstnpfy 
coffins int-o w'alls in (iermany ; in the walling of a lamb instead 
of a child under an altar in Denmark to ensure the stability of 
the church ; in the killing of 12 sheep, and placing their heads 
under the foundations of the pillars of a new bridge over the 
Arcen in Albania (J. Q. von Hahn, Albanesische Stuaien, 1854, 1. 
161) ; In the sacrifice of a chicken in place of a girl as a founda¬ 
tion-sacrifice in Borneo (Haddon, op. cit. p. 866). For further 
illustrations see Garnett, Women oj Turkey, ll. 286 ; Alexandri, 
Ballades de la Houmanie, 1855, under * The Monaster)' of Argls ' ; 
Tylor, op. cit. i. 106 f., with references to the custom in Oalam In 
Africa, In Polynesia, in South Asia, in Japan, and in Tenasserim. 

It is clear from these myths that the idea of 
regarding the devil as the actual architect of the 
bridge is a later development. The early concep¬ 
tion that the devil merely allowed the erection 
of the structure on payment of a solatium passed 
into the idea that the devil himself was the builder, 
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and must have his pa>^inent accordin^d^y. A still 
more developed form of ( he notion of diabolical or 
infernal j)o\ver heino invoked in the rearing of a 
bridge is sc(‘n in Froissart [Chron. i. 391), who tells 
how, in A.I). 1381, when tlio Duke of Anjou was 
besieging a strong castle on the coast of Naples, 
a necromancer (doubtless with the help of the 
devil) built a bridge wliicli carried ten soldiers 
abrenst, until one that pjussed over the bridge 
‘ made the signe of the crosse on hym, then all 
went to nought, and they that were on the bridge 
fell into the sea.’ A companion tale is told of tlie 
rearing and the destruction of the ‘ Kelide’s 
Fridge,’ or Drochaid-iia-Vouha, at the mouth of 
the Dornoch Firth (see Miss Dempster’s ‘ F'olkloro 
of Siitherlandshire ’ in FLJ vi. 172 [lSS8j), where 
the exclamation of an admiring countryman, ‘God 
bless the workmen and (he work,’ cause<l the : 
infernal labourers to vanish, and the magnilicent : 
golden bridge to sink in(t) the waves. : 

(r/) SKnurnl of f./u‘ Ulcn of saci'ijice to the river- \ 
spirit in mof/.ern rhih/ren's qnmes .—One of the 
most (Mirious survivals of the ancient custom is 
seen in many modern children’s games. 'Fhe 
.sin^^ing game known as ‘ London Hriilge’ has many 
variants in the different localities when* it is 
played, but fundamentally the theme is the same : 

‘ London 15nd:i'e is broken down, 

London Ib idifC is broken down, 

London I{rid'.re is l)roken down. 

My fair indy.’ 

Mrs. (.Tomrne, in her Trnditiunnl G inics of Ejuj- 
Innd. Scotland^ avd Irclmvl^ has analyzed this 
rhyme very thoroughly. She .show’.s tiiat the song 
describes the difficulty encourjterc<l in building the 
bridge by ordinary nuiaiis, and that it asks many 
(luestions how the structure is to be rear(‘d. .At last 
the children seize a ‘ |)oor prisoner,’ to wliom they 
say, ‘ Oil'to prison you must go.’ The nrisoner in 
the game is actually ‘caught,’ and ‘ r<* leased ’ on 
payment of a forfeit. The game is thus a (turious 
survival of the old-world notion that a bri<lge 
could stand setiure only by the death of a 
‘prisoner,’ or, if need he, of Ids substitute. It is 
thus allied to the aroixeiov folksongs of the Greek 
Orient. I’rof. L6on Pincau hits suggested in regard 
to another cliildren’s game, a very popular French 
* rondi\^ which commences : 

‘ Sur le pont de Nantes, 

Siir le pout de Nantes 
Un bal est afticlui . . . ’ 

that this game relates to ‘ a ritual dance on the 
occasion of a human sacrifice to the divinities of 
the water’ (quoted in ILiddon, op. cit, p. SbG). 

f) Transference of the dread associations of 
bridges to tdie ‘ Bridge of Judgment ’ in the under 
world (f spirits. —So (irmly lodged in men’.s minds 
was the conviction tliat the erection of a bridge 
implied some kind of preliminary tran.saction with 
supcrniitural powers by way of satisfying their ani¬ 
mosity, that, in view of the life beyond the grave, 
similar concei)tion.s were held regarding the river 
of death, fn the lower Avorld of Shade.s will there 
not be a bridge to be cro.ssed, a bridge spanning 
the dark stream of death, nav, it may be, the 
very month of hell itself? Ttie idea became a 
fixed belief in nations far sundered geographically. 
The river-si)ii it, who in the upper world demandeil 
an ade(piato satisfaction in the event of his stream 
l)cing crossed by a Imidge, was represented in the 
low'er regions sometimes by the devil, sometimes by 
stern guardian-angels. The primitive conception of 
human sacrifices as an ollerin" to the river-god de¬ 
veloped in later a^es into the oelief that the devil 
received as his jirize all who could not successfully 
pass the ordeal of crossing the narrow bridge. 

SaielAomn-, 1825, Prel. Disc. § iv. p. 121)de8cribes 
how integral a part of Muhammadan theology this 
is. The Muslims hold that those who are to bo ad¬ 


mitted into Paradise will take the right hand way, 
and those who are destined to hell-lire will take 
the left; but both of them must first pass the 
brblge (called in Arabic al-Sirdt) which is laid 
ov'cr the midst of hell, and is liner than a hair, and 
sharper than the edge of a sword. It seems very 
difficult to conceive how’ any one can stand upon 
it. Tlie bridge, moreover, is beset on each side 
witli briars and hooked thorns, wliich will, how¬ 
ever, be no impediment to the good, who will pnss 
with wonderful ease and swiftness, like lightning 
on the wind, Muhammad and the Muslims leatling 
tlie way. The wickeil, what with the sli[>j)erines8 
and extreme narrowness of the [uith, the entang¬ 
ling of the thorns, and the extiru tiun of the light 
which directed the faithful to Paradise, will .soon 
miss their footing, and fall down heaillong into 
hell, which is gaping beneatli tliem (Pocock, 
Sperim. Hist. Arab., pp. 282-‘289). Other Muham¬ 
madan legends affirm tliat this awful bridge 
stretches between the Temple of Jerusalem on the 
AV. and the Mount of Olives on the Fi., while 
between lies tlie Valley of Hell (the \hilley of 
Jeiioshaphat). The pious will be upheld, as they 
cross, by an angel who will hold them by a single 
hx-k of the hca<l (‘Shasheli’), hut the wicked will 
fall into th<-‘ Valley el-Jchennam beneath. Al¬ 
though the bridge oi al-Sirat is iu)t mentioned in 
the Quddn, it is much elaborated in later Muham¬ 
madan csciiatology, where ii is described, in 
adilition to the details already given, as in length 
a journey of 3 (.h)() years, 1000 ascending, 10(X) level, 
and 1000 descending, while lire shoots up about it 
a journey of 40 years. AVbile, as already noted, 
tlie rigliteous pass over it like a tiasli of liglitning, 
le.ss perfect Muslims take longer periods in pro¬ 
portion to their guilt, .some requiring ‘25,000 years 
to complete the journey. Yet other sources make 
tlie bridge to consist of seven arches, eacli a 
journey of 3000 years, and during the passage all 
imt tlie most righteous suller agonies from the lire 
of hell (cf. AVolff*, Muhamitied(tnische Eschatohufie, 
pj». 109, I14f., 148 f. ; al-Ghazali, Perlt prh'.iense, 
ed. and tr. Gautier, pp. 43, (>9-70, 72-73 ; Ruhling, 
Bcitrage znr E.whatologie dcs Islam, ])p. 27, 58, 63). 

The Muhammadan bridge of al-Sirat w’as bor¬ 
rowed from the Parsi Chinvatperdu, or ‘ Fridge of 
the Decider,’ mentioned repeatedly both in the 
Avesta and in Pablavi literature (Fartholomae, 
Altiran. Worterhuch, col. 596f. ; Gray, Mn.sAon, 
new .series, iii. 160f., 163-165; Modi, JJiASBo 
xxi. 49-65; Scherman, Materialien zur Geschichte 
der indischen Visiov.slitteratnr, p. 105 f.; Sbder- 
hlom, Vie future dJtpw^ le mazdtisme, pp. 92-96). 
This bridge, which stretches from the ‘ Peak of 
Judgment’ {Cha.kdt-l Dditih), in Airan-Vej, to 
Allmrz, i.s describe*! as follows {Ddtlsldn-l Denig, 
xxi. 1-7): ‘As it were, that bridge is like a beam 
of many sides, of whose edges there are some 
which are broad, and tliere are some which are 
thin and sharp; its broad edges are so large that 
its width is twenty-seven reeds, and its sharp 
sides are .so contracted that in thinness it is just 
like the edge of a razor. And when the souls of 
the righteous and wicked arrive, it turns to that 
.side which is suitable to their necessities, through 
the great glory of the creator and the command 
of him who takes the just account.* The Parsi 
concept of the ‘ Fridge of the Decider' has also 
been l»orrowed not only in Mandaism (Frandt, 
Manddisrhe Religion, p. i95), Imt also in the Y(dqut 
to Isaiah, § 359 (Kohut, Judische Angelologie 
und Ddmonologic in ihrer Abhdnaigkeit vomParsis- 
mus, 1866, p. 70), and perhaps, as fe6k]en( Verwandt- 
sehaft der judisch-christlichen mit der parsischen 
Eschatologie, 1902, p. 37 f.) suggests, in 2 Es 7®^- 

It is not impo.ssible that the bridge of the dead 
is found in Indian literature as early as the 
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Ui)anisads (Scherman, pp. 117-119), and iL is 
certain that the belief in such a bridge occurs in 
Chinese Biiddliisin, and amon;j; tl»e Jews of the 
Caucasus, the J'ransylvanian Gypsies, the modern 
Greeks, the Dadaga of the Nileirl Hills, the 
Solomon Islanders, the Gold Coast Nej;roes, eU*. 
(ib. pp. 99, 102-110), as well as in New (Cale¬ 
donia (ef. above, vol. i. p, 498*^). 'Ihe belief thus 
found in Zoroastriaii, Jewish, Muhammadan, and 
Indian ciredes, as well as in other parts of the 
world (.see also below), would seem to be a later 
and modified anahj|^ue of that orimitive concej>tioii 
of the trial of the soul after aeath, which is seen 
in many early reli^j^ions. We reco^jjnize the same 
underlyinj' feature.s in the Ef^^yptian myth of the 
weighing of the scales before the bar of Osiri.«, ami 
in the Gieek fable of the judgment of the soul by 
Minoa, yKacua, and Uha(lamanthus in the under 
world. Cf. Dante, Hell, Canto v. 411*. (Cary’s tr.): 

‘ There Minos stands, 

Grinning with ghastly fo.ature ; he, of all 

Who enter strict examining the eriincH, , 

Gives Hontoice, and dismisses them beneath, 

According as he foldeth him around ; 

in his turn 

Each one to Judgment speaks, aiid hoars 

Ilis fate, thence downward to his dwelling huird.’ 

In Tooke’.s F<(n(beov (Edin. 1791, n. 242) there is a 
curioiLs and gndesque j/lale of the Hades of the 
Greek imagination, with Ciutron ferrying his fares 
across the JStyx, C)crberus the tliree-headtsl dog 
guarding the passage, while in the distance there i.s 
a bridge with three individuals on it, who pass 
thereby from the flames of hell to the ph>asant 
woods of Elysium. So also in ancient Celtic inytho- 
logy there wa.s cast over hell a bridge of exetu'd- 
ing narrowness (sometimes a mere cord), which 
souls were obliged to traverse if they boj>ed to 
reach the mansion of light beyoml. 'This wns ‘ The 
Brig o’ Dread, na brader than a thread ’ (Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages^ p. 248 ; 
Rhys, Hibliert beet, on Celtic lleuthendom, p. 4.50). 

I'here is a Hindu analogue to this belief in the 
Indian Baitaranl (</. y.), or .swift River of Hell, tlow- 
ing with blood and liltli, which can he cro.s.sed only 
by bolding a cow’s tail. Aynsley {Indian Antuj., 
May 1SS6) learned that the Himlusof Cluimba, in 
the I’anjab, have a bridge over which every corj>.se 
nui.st pa.ss on it.s way to tlie burning ghdt beside 
the river. Though tliere is a safe road by wliicli 
the procession may travel, the cor[)se is invariably 
carried over a perilous causeway, onl}’^ 18 inches 
wide, 'svithonl a jirotccting balustrade. In the 
Solomon Islands there is a kindred belief. At 
Bogotn, in Y.sahel, is a little island called Eanlau. 
(3n*"the top of the island is a i)ool of water, Kola- 
papaiiro, and hitlier all departed spirits of men and 
women must at death rei)air. Across the pool lies 
a narrow tree-trunk, and along this bridge all souls 
must advance. Bolafagina, the Master-Spirit, 
examines their hands to see if they have the mark 
cut upon them (a coiiventionMl outline of the fiigate 
bird) which admits tlicni to his company. 'I’hose 
who cannot pass the ordeal are hurled froni the 
bridge into the gulf beneath and perish (R. H. 
Codrington, The I\[elanesians, p. 257). A similar 
idea is prevalent among the Chinese in Eormosa. 
With them the good pa.ss over a narrow bamboo 
bridge to a paradise of sensual enjoyment; the 
wicked fall from the bridge into a bottomless pit of 
torment (Korlong, Faiths of Man , i. 340). One of the 
beliefs of the New Zealanders is to the etl'ect that 
at death the soul on its way to Reinga ( = Hades) 
has to pass a river called Wairotane, the keeper oi 
which places a plank for him to go over. Some¬ 
times the guardian spirit will not permit him to 
cross, but with friendly violence drives hini back 
to the world he ha.s quitted, in order that he may 
take care of the family he has left behind (Taylor, 
New Zealand and its Inhabitants^ p. 103) In 


anotlier legend of the same race, a tree has its top 
pulled down by roj)es, so that, wlien relea.sed, it re¬ 
bounds to the s4vy, and forms a swinging bridge. The 
soul that is ready fur translation mounts the perilous 
.structure, clings to it, and is swung up into heaven 
(K. M. Clark, Maori Talcs and Legends, 1896). 

The same idea.s of a dread river, and a still more 
dreadful bridge, are to he found in Scandinavian 
niylhology. In the romance of Hcrmdd, the hero 
rides nine nights and days through dark and deep 
valley.s, and sees nothing till lie comes to the river 
Gjoll ( —‘ the Honiuling one’), when he steps on to 
the Gjallar Bridge, which is plated with shining 
gold. Its guardian maid, Modgud, who asks him 
his name, says that the day before live arrays 
of dead men had passe<l over the bridge, ‘ but the 
bridge sounds not less nndm- thee alone, and thou 
hast not the colour of dead men ; why ridest thou 
here on the way of Hel,’ whicli ‘ lies downward and 
north'vanl ? ’ (dii Cliailln, The Viking Age, 1889, 
i. 34 ; Mallet, North. Antiq., 1859, p. 448). Here, 
a.'^ iii Yedic India, we liiid the belief that this bridge 
of liir, deail can be crosscil in safety by one who, 
having given a cow to the j)Oor whilst on earth, 
will rmd hiniself provided with a cow at this dread 
jiassage, which will cjin y bis soul in comfort across 
the. gulf. In Friesland, the name given to the 
Milky Way. which Avas reckoned the Way of 
Souls, was tlie CoN\q)ath (‘ Kaupat’) (see Mannhardt, 
Die Gotterwelt der Dcutschen u. NordiscJien Volker, 
1860, j>. 51). Hence of yore the funeral custom 
arose in Swedim, Denmark, Upper and Lower 
(Jennany, ami i'higland, that a cow should follow 
I lie (olliii to the gravi'yard. Till recent times this 
custom was continued on the Continent, being 
Jic.coiinted for on the ground that the cow was a 
gift to the i)rie.st for saying masses for the dead 
man’s soul, or for preaching his funeral sermon 
(Kelly, Curiosities of Jndo-Europ. Traeliiion and 
Folklore, 1803, p. 320). In England, when pagan 
sacrilices bad been abolished, the cow was similarly 
devoted to pious uses, under tlie name ‘ sauLsceat ’ 
(= soul-shot), or mortmiry payment. 

But, having i)as.se<l Gjallar Bridge, and entered 
Hel (one of the nine 8(;andinavian under worlds 
wbicli .stood under Ygdrasil, the mystic a.sli), there 
wa.s no way to heaven but by a ."^till more prci:arious 
bridge. This was the famous Bifrost, or the Bridge 
of the Asar, connecting earth with Asgard, the 
home of the gods (Bifidst, from Icelandic bifa = 
tremble, and ro5^ = path, the tremulous or aerial 
bridge, the rainbow; Mallet, op. cit. p. 548; Brewer, 
Dirt, of Phrase and Fable, p. 133). According to 
the Eddas (§ 27), by this rainbow bridge from heaven 
to eaitil the gods ctaily descended, passing on horse¬ 
back over it to sit in judgment in the under world 
on the souls of men brouj^t before them. The red 
of the rainbow is the burning fire which keeps back 
the frost and mountain giants from entering 
Asgard. But, lest other giants should attempt to 
scale the heights of heaven by this bridge, at the 
foot, on Himinsbjdrg (‘heaven mountain’), sits 
Hciiinlall, the watchman of the gods, with hi.s ter¬ 
rible dog Gann. (Cf. the ‘ Great Dog ’ of the North 
Amcr. Ind. legends, and the fact that the haying 
of a dog is currently held througliout northern 
lands to be coimddent with, or projibetic of, death.) 
Ileinulall needs less sleep than a bird ; he can see 
equally well by night and by day 100 leagues 
away ; he hears the grass growing and the wool on 
the sheep’s back. But there will come a day when 
all hi.s watchfulne.ss will he in vain. Strong though 
the bridge be, and ‘ constructed with more art than 
any other work,’ it will he stormed and destroyed 
by the sons of Miispell. Tliese giants, led by 
Surtur (the ‘black’), with a sword blighter than 
flame, will advance against heaven with irresistible 
might. In vain will Heimdall blow his Gjallar- 
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hom, the sound of which will be heard throuf^houi 
all worlds. The wild horde will swarm up iVifrdsi 
on horseback, and attempt to break into Asgan’ 
In the awful onslaught the tremulous bridge wi 
break into a thousand pieces, and the end of th< 
world will have come (Mallet, op. cit. pp. 95 
40S-452; Crichton and Wheaton, Scandinavia 
Ancient and Modem, 1838, i. 91-95). 

The conception of the rain bow as a bridge between 
earth and heaven, over which the gods descend and 
ascend, is found also among the South Sea Islands 
(see the adventures of Oro in Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches, 1829, i. 313). Perhaps also the ‘ Float 
ing Bridge of Heaven ’ in Japanese legends is 
derived from the same conception (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, 1905, p. 87 ; and Sir 
E. J. Reed, Japan: its History, Traditions, and 
Religions, 1880, i. 30). 

This notion of a bridge in the unseen world over 
which the soul at deatli must pass was imported 
into medifleval Christianity from paganism, and 
became an e.ssential part of its stock of beliefs. In 
St. Patrick's Purgatory (Wright’s ed. 1844, eh. iii.) 
it is told how the pilgrim made a tour through hell 
in person, how he crossed the narrow bridge that 
spans the river of death, how he turned about on 
a great wheel of tiro, how he passed the devil’s 
mouth over the awful bridge, and thus at lost 
reached Paradi.se (J'ylor, op. cit. ii. 55 ; Baring- 
Gould, op. cit. p. 237). A bridge is likewise a 
prominent feature in the medi:eval Visions of 
Alberic, St. Paul, Tundale, and Thurcill; and the 
same idea is met with in the ‘Lyke-Wake Dirge’ (a 
dirge which continued to be .sung in Yorkshire till 
A.D. 1624), the funeral chant of the North Country, 
which tells of the passage over the dreaclful bridge 
of death : 

‘ From Whinny-moorc when thou may passe, 

Every nis;ht and alle ; 

To Brijf o’ Dread thou comes at laste, 

And Christe receive thy saule. 

From Brig o’ Death when thou art posts, 

Every night and alle ; 

To Purgatory fire thoti cornea at laste, 

And Christe receive thy saule.' 

(J. C. Atkinson, Glossary of Cleveland Dialect, p. 696 ; cf. 
Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Horder, ii. 3(37 ; Tylor, op. cit. 
i. 495 ; Kelly, Indn-European Folklore, p. 115, who <|notc 3 the 
dirge in full; Becker, Contribution to the Comparative. Study of 
the Medieval Vmons of Ueaven and Hell, pp. 44, 76, 83, 90, 97.) 

The conception is found even amongst North 
American Indians, either as one of their primitive 
myths or as a distorted belief derived from their 
early intercourse with Roman Catholic peoples. 
The Hurons and Iroquois tell of some whose spirits, 
travelling in dreams, have returned to earth to tell 
what they have encountered in the world of ghosts 
—the river of the dead with its snake-bridge, or 
swinging log, at the far end of the bridge the Great 
Dog, ana in the distance the villages of the dead 
(Tylor, op. cit. ii. 50). Brebeuf, an early Jesuit 
missionary, tells of the Indian belief in the tree- 
trunk which bridges the river of death, and how 
some of the dead, as they cross it, are attacked by 
the Dog that guards it, and made to fall into the 
abyss {ib. p. 94). Yet the myth underwent the 
same natural modification as it had exrierienced in 
the Old World. The passage of the oridge came 
to signify the ordeal wherry the good and the 
evil were sifted. Gatlin {North Amer. Ind. ii. 127) 
refers to the Choctaw idea that souls at death 
travel far westwards to where the long, slippery, 
barkless, pine-log, stretching from hill to hill, 
bridges over the deep and dreadful river ; the good 
pa.ss safely to a beauteous Indian Paradise; the 
wicked fall into the abyss of waters, and go to 
dwell in a dark, hungry, wretched land (for further 
American Indian data, see above, vol. I p. 435; 
for similar beliefs among the Ojibwas and the 
Minnetarees of North America, see Tylor, Early 
Hist, of Mankind, p. 360 ; and on the idea.s of the 


Aztecs and the Euroks of N. California, as well as 
the Indians of South America, see Brinton, Myths 
of the New World, 1876, pp. 108, 247 If.). 

In presence, therefore, of a belief, wide-spread 
and (leeply roote<l in the mediteval mind, that 
tliero e.visted a bridge in the under world over 
which every soul must pass, it is not surprising 
that men should have formed the theory tliat at 
this bridge there takes place a conflict between the 
devils on the one hand and the good angels on the 
other for the po.ssession of each man’s soul. This 
was an integral part of the Parsi faith. Wlien 
a soul arrives at Chinv^at Bridge the gods and 
the unclean spirits fi^ht for |K)sse.saion of it. If 
it be one of the riglitcous, it is defended by 
other pure souls, and by the dogs that guard the 
bridge {Fargard vii. 62). A curious reminiscence 
of this is seen in a children’s game, which is 
played all over Europe and America, and is 
everywhere fuiulamentally the same. Newell 
has described it as it is played in America 
Games and Songs of American Children, New 
York, 1884, p. 204), and shows how it is a variant 
of the game described above (p. 852) os ‘ Eondon 
Bridge.’ Haddon {op. cit. p. 357) points out that 
in Swabia the two keepers of tlie ‘ Golden Bridge ’ 
are called respectively the ‘ Devil ’ and the 
Angel’; in France the game is known as 
Heaven and Hell’; in Italy the name of the 
sport is ‘Open the Gates.’ The gates are tho.se 
of the Inferno and Paradise. St. Peter is the 
keeper of the one, St. Paul of the other. ‘ When 
the destiny of the last child is decided, the tw'o 
girls who represent the keepers of the bridge 
break their arch of lifted hands and move in 
dillerent directions, followed by their subjects, 
while the cries and shrieks of the players con- 
lemncd to the Inferno contrast with the i)athetic 
.songs and sw'eet cadences of tliose destined to the 
happiness of Paradise.’ He further points out 
that the game is mentioned Iw Rabelais (c. a.d. 
533) under the name of the ‘Fallen Bridge.’ In 
xerman versions the keepers are called ‘ Devil and 
Angel,’ ‘ King and Emperor,’ or ‘ Sun and Moon.’ 

'n tins latter form the game has been one of the 
ew kept up by the Germans of Pennsylvania, who 
!all it ‘The Bridge of Holland’ {Die hollandische 
Briicke). An Irish version of it obliges the little 
:irls to dress as angels, while one personates the 
evil. The bridge, which is actually constructed 
f sticks and boards, is made to fall repeatedly, 

.nd this is a.scribed to the devil. At last a victim 
IS caught, and is made to undergo a test whether 
le will be the devil’s captive or not, by being 
bliged to walk on a straight line drawn on the 
■round. And thus we find the idea of the neces- 
ity of a tribute to the river-spirit in tlie case of 
he erection of a bridge—an idea current in the 
ery earliest ages of the world—perpetuated to- 
ay amongst ourselves in the games which our 
luldren play, 

iii. The semi - sacred character of the 

RIDGE, SUB.SEQUENT TO THE PLACATING OF THE 
TVER-SPIRIT. —This is the third stage in the 
Towth of opinion. Once the sacrifice has been 
ll’ered, and the river-spirit or devil been placated, 
he bridge itself takes on an air of sanctity. Can 
t be some kindred idea which lies at the root of 
he Japanese custom of bridge-divination {hashi- 
ra)? The end-post of a bridge is a wo-hashira, 
e. a male pillar or phallus, and, as per.sons pass 
►ver the bridge and engage in conversation, stray 
vords overheard from their talk are interpreted 
►y the inquirer, who sits beside the post, as an 
ndication from the gods of what is desired to be 
learned. The bridge is a place where it is believed 
sacred’ influences are felt (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, p. 341). 
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It is probably from this sacrosanctity of bridges 
that we may find :— 

?* orig^in of the name ‘pontifex’ as the 
primitive ‘ priest-engineer.’—It stands to reason 
that the appeasing of an offended river - spirit 
could be acconjplished only by one who was cog¬ 
nizant of the right method of propitiating the 
divinity. The rites must be conducted by him 
who was most deeply instructed on these profound 
subiects, in other words, by the priest. He alone 
could interpret to his fellow-men the demands of 
the river-god, and he alone could prescribe the 
proper ritual for appeasing him. But in primitive 
times not only religious but also almost all tech¬ 
nical and scientific knowledge was the exclusive 
possession of the priestly cult. Public works re¬ 
quiring skill in mathematics, engineering, and 
mechanical contrivances, were therefore nearly all 
the product of priestly brains and priestly hands. 
What more natural, then, than tnat the name 
‘ pontifex,’ ‘ bridge-builder’ (from joorw and facia ; 
see Smith’s Gr. and Rom. Ant. 939 f.), shouhf arise, 
S'lgKCsting in itself the twin functions of a servant 
of religion and a civil engineer? This simple ex¬ 
planation of a word round which much mystery has 
athered is probably the true one. The priest whose 
usiness it was to placate the river-divinity was 
originally also the architect of the bridge ; and in 
later years, when the two functions were separated, 
and there came to be civil engineers who were not 
priests, the name still clung to the original pos¬ 
sessor of the word, and hence we have ‘ pontifex,’ 



* Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical^ a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vexed abyss' 

[Paradise Lost, x. 812Cr.]X 

2. This furnishes a reason why the Pons Sub- 
licius was always of wood.—The priestly mind is 
essentially conservative, and the first form of the 
bridge was iealously preserved through all succeed¬ 
ing ages. vVe have every reason to believe that 
this bridge was the first which spanned the Tiber. 
It was the erection of this wooden structure by 
some priest-engineer in pre-historic times (tradition 
assigns it to the reign of Ancus Martius [Livy, i. 
33]), who defied and appeased the river-spirit, 
which originated the title ‘ pontifex.’ But no 
sooner was the bridge successfully reared, and 
Father Tiber placated by some sacrifice, than the 
structure acquired a semi-sacred character, and 
was ever afterwards regarded as holy (see Dioiws. 
ii. 73, iii. 45; Plut. Nurna, 9; Serv. ad Virg. JEn. 
ii. 166). The idea of its holiness was perpetuated 
through succeeding centuries by the fact that its 
upkeep and repair were undertaken solely by the 
College of Pontifices, of whom the iiead was the 
Pontifex Maximus; while its sanctity is further 
attested in that neither bolt nor bar nor nail of 
iron entered into its construction, which was en¬ 
tirely of oak (see the passages q^uoted in Jordan’s 
Topographic dcr Stadt Rom im Altcrthum^ 1886,1. i. 
396 ; Varro, Ling. Lat. v. 83 ; Pliny, HAxxxvi. 16 ; 
Tac. Hist. i. 86 ; Seneca, dc Vita Beata^ 26). The 
conservative priestly mind could tolerate no 
change. ‘In the history of man iron is a modern 
innovation as compareci to bronze and still more 
to wood and stone; therefore, like every inno¬ 
vation, it is offensive to the gods’ (so Frazer, 
JFh xiv. [1885] p. 167 note, who adduces many 
examples of the prejudice and hatred with which 
iron la regarded by the old deities in countries as 
far sundered as Scotland and Korea, Cappadocia 
and Morocco; he refers also to the Hebrew 
practice, Dt 27®). It was therefore a religious 
notion, traceable to the innate conservatism of the 
priestly mind, which maintained the practice of 


allowing no iron to invade the virgin purity of 
this old woo<ien bridge. 

If this way of accounting for the sacred character of the Pons 
Sublicius be the correct one, a number of competing theories 
are ruled out of court. Mommsen supposes that it was ow'lng 
to the political exigencies of the Roman commonwealth that 
the bridge was always kept in its primitive wooden condition 
■—that the bridge might he the more easily broken down at 
the approach of an enetnv. Undoubtedly the legend of how 
Rome was saved by Horatius Codes keeping back the Etruscan 
enemy under Lars Porsena, while the Romans hewed down the 
wooden structure behind him, lends countenance to this view 
(Livy, Ii. 10; a fine bronze medallion of Codes and the Sublician 
bridge of the time of Antoninus Pius is llgured in Frohner’s 
MM. del'Empire Jiojn, 1878, p. 60). J. II. Middleton (dnciVnf 
Rome in 18SS\ 1888, p. 484) and Desnls (Citie« and Cemeteries of 
Etruria^ 1. 14) adopt similar views, the latter asserting that, as 
the Tiber was the natural rampart of Rome, the Pons Sublicius 
was kept as a wooden drawbridge until all fear of invasion was 
removed by the con({ue8t of Etruria and by the downfall of Hanni. 
bal. Thereafter, stone bridges were erected, as the principle of 
the arch had been known for centuries before, and had been 
applied In the construction of the Cloaca Maxima (see also 
Marion Crawford, Ave Roma Jinmortalis, i. 6, ii. 127). I3ut this 
theory fails to account for the perpeLmtion of the practice 
of retaining the bridge In its primitive wooden form and 
avoiding the use of iron. It is therefore the religious, rather 
than the political, reason, to which we are contined, as the true 
explanatwm. 

3. Transference of the name ‘ Pontifex ’ to the 
pagan and Christian Emperors and latterly to the 
Popes.—With the passing of the Uepublic into the 
Empire, the office of l^ontifex Maximus was con¬ 
ferred on Atigustus (13 ILC.) by the vote of the 
Senate ; and thus the supreme sanction of religion 
lay in the grasp of him who wielded the Imperial 
sword. It was held that under no circumstances 
could there be more than one Pontifex Maximus, 
and tliis rule was never violated until Pupienus 
Maximus and Balbinus were named joint-Emperors 
by the Senate (A.D. 238). The rule having been 
broken, it was never afterwards observed. Fre¬ 
quently the junior colleague of an Emperor was 
styled Pontifex Maximus equally with his senior, 
and the legend occurs on their medals and coins. 
Wlien Cliristianity became the official religion of 
the Roman State, the Christian Emperors carried 
over the title into their adopted religion. Seven 
Christian Emperors assumed the name, ensigns, 
and prerogatives of Sovereign Pontiff, until finally 
Gratian refused to wear the Pontifical robe (see 
Gibbon, ii. 394 [Bury *3 ed.], and note on the testi¬ 
mony of Zosinius). 

The next step was the transference of the title 
to him who claimed to be spiritual head of the 
Christian Church, though the exact date at which 
the name was first applied to the Bishop of Rome 
cannot now be traced. (There is a very doubtful 
affirmation in Tuker and Mallcson, Handbook to 
Christian and Eccles. Rome^ iv. 334, that the title 
wa.s first given to Pope Leo I. [A.D. 440-461].) 
The first prominent application of the title is 
from the pen of Tertuliian {de Pudiritia, c. i.) 
in an ironical sentence addressed to the Roman 
Pontiff: ‘Audio etiam edictum esse propositiim, 
et quidem pereinptorium. Pontifex scilicet Maxi¬ 
mus, quod est episcopus episcoporum, edicit.’ The 
correspondence of Cyprian shows no trace of the re¬ 
cognition by the African Cliurch of the exclusive 
right of the Bishop of Rome to the title. Indeed, 
in a petition to Boniface, Bishop of Carthage, A.D. 
525, the monks there address him as ‘ Cliristi 
venerandus Pontifex ’ {Thortia^ssin^ ed. Boiirass6, ii. 
366). Similarly Hilary of Arles was styled ‘ sum- 
mus Pontifex^ by Euclierius, Bishop of Lyons 
(Migne, Pair. Lat. 1. 773). The terra is first 
applied directly to a bishop of Rome, when 
Anastasius, on the ordination of Pelagins i. to 
that dignity, wrote (A.D. 655): ‘et ordinavenint 
eum pontificem’ (Migne, op. cit. cxxviii. 611). 
There is abundant evidence (adduced in Smith’s 
Diet. Christ. Ant. ii. art. ‘ Pontifex’) to show that 
in all the succeeding centuries down to the 11th, 
many prelates in different countries of Europe 
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were Htyled ‘ l^ontifex,’ and that ‘Maximus’ was Kdward in.; that over the Wye at Monmouth, 
added where tlie see was more important and dis- still extant; that over the Avon at Bath ; and the 
tint;uisheil. But gradually, with tlie growtli of the hrst stone London Bridge erected in 1205, on which 
J^apacy in power and worldliness, Uie title was the chapel was dedicated to St. Thomas k Beekot 
centred in the J’ope; and from the 11th cent, to (see Walford and Jus.serand, opp. citt.). As a 
the present day tlie name which was originated, curious perpetuation of the ancient Roman idea 
perhaps bv Ancus Martins in the early ages of that the dutv of keeidng the bridge intact was 
the world’^s history, to designate the engineer- a religious obligation resting on tlie sacerdotal 
theologian who bridged the Tiber and placated the orders, the priests attached to these medimval 
oll'ended river-spirit, has been limited to the Fontill’ chapels were enjoined, as an indispensable part of 
who to-day sits in the Vatican, and overlooks the their office, to keep the bridge in repair (Allen 
s])ot where the Pons Sublicius once stood. London^ ii. 458 note ; see also Ritson, Gamtner 

The Church assuming control of bridges.— Gurton's Garland). Perhans the most remarkable 
Bridges finally became sacred objects. The (^hiiridi of all these inedheval clia[»els is that at Droitwich 
cook bridges into her sacred keeping, and they in Chesliire, where the high road passes through 
became siirrouniled witli man}' religious associa- the chapel, and divides the congregation from the 
tions. Tile (ierman Emperors of the Holy Roman reading-desk and pulpit (Fosbrooke, Cyc. of Ant. 
Emjiire had to reiterate thrice a royal oath to n. 147 ; Nash, Worcestershire, i. 3211). These 
maintain the liberties of Rome, ‘ at the bridyc, the bridge-chapels were not used exclusively for de¬ 
gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican’ ((iibhon, votional purpo.ses. The chapel of the oki Norman 
vii. 211 [Bury’s ed.]; Gregorovius, Ge.whu'hte der bridge over the Aire at Leeds was utilized till the 
Stadt Bum im Mdtdalter [Eng. tr.], iv. 59). middle of the 18th cent, as a cloth market, and the 
Bridge-hnilding became a part of religion, a pious traders were summoned to the spot by the ringinir 
and meritorious work before God. In 1189 a of the chapel bell. In 1276 an ordinance of the 
regular Order of Hospitallers was founded in Common Council of the City of London forbade 


Southern France, under Pope Clement III., by St. 
Benezet, under the name of the ‘ Bridge-Builders’ 
(Fr^res Punf.i/es, Fratres Pontijire.9). The object of 


the holding of a market on London Bridge. But, 
on the other Imnd, Philip the Fair of France in 
1304 ordained tliat the Public Exchange of Paris 


the Order wa.s tlie building of hospices and bridges .should be held on the Great Bridge there, as it was 
at points where pilgrims crossed the large rivers, anciently accustomed to be (see Gephyroloaia 
and for the ferrying of pilgrims over the streams. [1751], the basis of Bees’ Cyrdopatdia; of Arts 
A hospital of this Order at Avignon at an early Seiem'es, and Lit. 181!/). As a still further de- 
period built Mie celebrated bridge of which four velopment of this sacredness attacJiing to bridges 
arches still survive. As a liadge they wore a the ancient Danes are said to have erected bridt/es 


pick upon their broa.st. Their constitution was 
modelled upon that of the Knights of St. John ; 


I as a pio 
Olaus W( 


as a nious memorial of their decea.sed friends. 

-, Olaus Wormius in his 

and as the association gradually di.s.solved in the 848 (A.i). 1G43), states that two or three persons 
13th cent., most of tlieir number found fbeir way built a bridge on the i.sl.md of Foesoo in Denmark, 
into that Order (Kurtz, Church Hist. [Eng. tr.] not only to preserve their own names to posterity,’ 
n, 76 ; Gr6goire, Rccherches historiqucs sue Irs con- but al.so to eornmenioiate that of Jotheimnt, who 


gr^gatums huspitdlUrcs des fr^res pontifes, Pari.s, had convertiai them to Christianity. OMiors’have 
* 1 , ... erected bridge.s to express their gratitude for 

lo leave money to build a bridge came to be re.scue from drowning. 

ckoned an act of great piety. In many coses the Thus with the placating of the river-spirit, the 
nd.s bequeathed were administered by priest- defeat of the devil, and the halJowin'^ of their 
gmeer.s, "ho.se name.s have been permanently structure by their association with the”niona.stio 


reckoned an act of great piety. In many coses the rims with the placating of the river-spiri 
fiind.s bequeathed were administered by priest- defeat of the devil, and the hallowin'^ of 
engmeer.s whose name.s have been permanently structure by their association with the^nioi 
associated with the structures >yhich they erecte.l orders, mediaeval bridge.s eventually became sli 
(cf. the oiigm of London Bridge built by the priests and with the erection of chajiels on them, tin 


of M ^ xjiiuge lit uy uie priests ana with tiie erection of chajiels on them, the pro¬ 

of St Mary Ovene from money dedicated by the ce.s.s of rehabilitation was complete. The ill-omened 
London ^ if fstricture of anticpiitv grew into the holy and sacred 

Ss’of tile however, the sanctuary of tlie ivdddle Ages, and memories of 

bridges of the Middle Ages were erected from their religious character have lingered to the 
Hie sale of indulgences. Hutchinson (Hist, of present day. Bridges are no loncrer objects of 

GreS^Sairn ' 'ft"" cen.sure, hated of God and devil a^ike, but hoi/ 

Sa kcld was taken away by spots, acro.ss which even material blessirma mav 

twh’Rilhn/w of It over a RoWen 

of 40 dav^’ k“"i induljrence German tradition asserts that tlie spirit of Charle- 

wa. fl/ f Durham (1311-1316) magne annually crosses the Rhine whenever a 

||co^pa/ ^dTanl 

“h'S, 

» Wi te'r/.rsc&g; Ks'Eryiassr;i ft.. - ! -. ; 

Watford ‘ Brid!iTTeii*’HiR? n <««« Whose massive walls are bridges thrown Across 

eiaHr.ns ’’ In r Hist, and Literary Asso- The dark and terrible abyss ol Death. 

Prof H.i. a ''^ell has the name of Pontifex been given 

Unto the Chureh’.s head, as the chieAuilder 

Mo ? f M i fr-T 1904. p. 60). And architect of the invisible bridge 

Ch^>ef a That leads from earth to heaven.’ 

NeirJv fllMI Structure. LiTBRATOR*.--The writer is acquainted with no work whloh 

Nearly all the early bridges on the Continent and deals wito the whole subject. lie has to express his fndebt^ 
m Britain \yero adorned with these chapels, e.a. {jess to Dr. J. G Frazer for kind references to other literature 
that at Wakeheld over the Calder in thUime 2f ^n^^ 
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p. 166. W. Warde Fowler's Roman Feativala of the Period of 
the Republic^ 1899, well repays very careful study, thoug^h the 
writer of this article has felt obliged to dissent from his verdict 
on the ceremonies at the Pons Sublicius. Much valuable infor¬ 
mation will be found in Mannhardt's BaumkuUns, 1876; 


BROTHE>,;HOOD (Artificial). 

[P. J. J{ \ MILTON-Grierson.] 

I. ‘Relationship' in ordinary acceptation means 


Grimm's Deutsche Mytholojfie-'i, 1844; and Tylor's Primitive connexion by birth or mania, ye. Accordingly, it 18 
Culture'^, 1891. The literature on ‘foundation-sacrifices’ is usual to describe Idoo'’-brotherhood, adoption, and 
cited in the text. Mrs. Gomme's work on 7Vadi7mnaf Games, tUa O.rr.uwl Lu and the 

1894-98, is full of suggestive material, whicli has been worked ^ ® 

over by Haddon, Study of Man, 1898. Mtany references to like as aitili- lMi r iatlonshlj)S. rvor, indeed, LS 
other literature are given in Sclierman, Materialien zur Ge- this descri: timi <>;>'' > to serious objection, provided 
•chichte der indischen Visiomlitteratwr, Leipzig, 1893, pp. that we < not r ' two facts out of sight—the 

G. A. hRANK Knight. factl iat * the pi" SS of tlieir evolution, artificial 

relat. ms *i ts do no dways follow the same course 
as elatiomships, and the fact that what 

seeoi'' K ' cial to us may, and often does, seem 


BRIEFS.— See Bulls and Briefs. 


BRINDABAN (Skr. viinddvana, ‘grove of tlie ..erfv, I . ■ ,tural w micihlizeil man. 
sacred basil tree, onimurn sonefum). — A town ^i,,, subject under tbe fol- 

situated on the right bank of the river Jumna, m i,,.. Aa. 

the Matliura District of the United Provinces, " . ,• t- , ^ 

lat 27; 33' 20" N.; long. 77" 42' I0» K The place >• 

IS held sacred as the scene of inany adventures m (/,) nv,,., t-i. .d is not 

the life of Krishna. It has been computed that II. 'Yhrte the ,■ loUvn is diie to force of circumatance* 
there are as niany as one thousaml temples witbii. glav. (55 S2-43). 

the limits of the town, of which tour are ot special jy institution Roman and Byzantine law and in 
intere.st—those of Govinda Deva and Gopinatha, modem Greccf 44). 

dedicated to Krishna, as a god of cattle and com- v- ^'here the compact ts entered into unth 

-ii • j Ml Tvi 1 persmis, siipenuit lira! beinns, or animals 

panion of the (i.opi milkmaids ; Ma<lan Mohan \y/uu personLire bounif by the compart (ii il-AH). 

and Jugal Ki.shor, representing him in his youthful vii. tYimt poruoses are served by the compact (§5 49 - 6 O). 

and erotic character. The temple dedicated to viii. ]vhat le.jai conse<iucne.esfow from, the amrpaci {\iib^^^ 

Govinda Deva. built about A.D. ir.!»U, is tbe most i*- ' 

impressive building that Hindu religious art has . \ ixn. 

ever produced, at least iu Nortbern India, ‘'rbc »• The ceremony.-^(n) IT/rere bloody em,dmed. 

body of the building,’ says Drowse (ir. ‘241). ‘is iu 2- .ivmgsumo [Mymo,iap IravcU and &- 

the form of a Greek cross, tbe nave being 100 ft. search,in ^onlh Africa, Lon Ion, ■***> 

in length and tbe breadth across tbe transepts the .le.senbe.s -be rite as .t* ® 


I. The ceremon esti dishing brotherhood. 

^</) 117/.'/ h!c d is employed (JJ ti-17). 

(b) H7ic- / /- >d is not employed (}{ 18-29). 

Ii. T/c’/r the r In'ion is due to force of circumatancet 

( 5 § :;()- .n). 

Hi. 1 he in.'ihtutii , mong the Southern Slavs (}} 32-43). 
iv he institution Roman and Byzantine law wnd in 
modem Grecce 44). 

V. Where the compact is entered into with women, dead 
persims, siipenuitiirat beings, or animals 4.6-46). 

vi. H7/a.( persons are bouiut by the compact (J} 47-48). 

vii. What porpo.ses are served by the compart (§5 49-60). 
vlii. What legal coTtseguences Jtuw from the compact (}§ 51-62). 

ix. Genrrai ubservaiions on the nature and history of the 
instituHonii^ 

1. The ceremony.--(( t) Where blood is emjdoyed. 

2 . 1/ivingsl-ono {I\'lissionary Travels and Re¬ 
searches in South Africaf London, 1857, p. 488) 


same. The central (compartment is surmoiuitcd by 
a dome of singularly graceful jiroportions ; and the 
four arms of the cross are roofed by a w.ij^gon 
vault of pointed form, not, as is u.sual in Hindu 
architecture, comriosed of overlapiiing brackets, 
but constructed of true radiating arches as in our 
Gothic cathedrals.’ The design has suggested 


and shows us its most usual characteristics. ‘The 
hajids of the p.arties are joined . . . ; small in¬ 
cisions are made on the clasped hands, on the pits 
of the stomach of each, and on the right cheeks 
and foreheads, A small quantity of blood is taken 
oir from the.se points in both parties by means of a 
stalk of grass. The blood from one }>cr.son is put 


to"“'mc‘'autboriUce thri^dimr.ee inU. one pot of beer, and that of the seeo^ mto 

missmuariea A'kbar'"" f tlds^were^rcallv Gmj are’rni-oJf U,‘ become’pe^-ltual fr'ieu’de or 

groiind-j.lan, a Hindu i^nost ing the treky. The men belonging to each then 

niodilic(l Saracenic (.liar.aat^ / 7^ Xhe priiucipals in the t)erformance 

improbable that of KasendV^ are henceforth eonsiJered blood- 

planning a t h cird^ a relations, ami are bound to disclo.se to each other 

there are earlier Hindu temples wliicii dispiaj a » ir. t.hp. narHes 


tw.rson ^ any impending evil.’ In some eases the parties 

Ururnml plpirnnt tcmvilcs ill India firink one another’s blood undiluted. Thus, among 
ting and ® the people of Kubunga, the ‘brothers’ bent their 

F '’.f t ,de of MLian liem/s, aud sucked tbe blood from each other’s arms 


there are earlier Hindu temples wnicli display a 
similar design. Kcrgus.son regards this a.s ‘one of 
the most interesting and elegant temples in India, 
and the only one, perhajis, from which an Eurojuian 
might borrow a few hints.’ The temple of Madan 
Mohan is in a ruinous condition, and the idol has 
been removed to Karauli in Bajputana. That in 
honour of Jugal Kisluir was buift in the reign of 
the Emperor Jahangir, about A.D. 1627. Among 


-^ , H irin.r 188), among tlie is^arens oi liurma iiv. m. 

fanes of boiithern India. It ^^as bui t «^in Trumbull, op. cii. p. 313), the Wanyoro (J. A. 

the years 1845- 85 . A WalFc across Africa, London, 1864, p, 

ces.sional car, of the god, an 271 ), and the people of Cornana (Jean sire de Join- 

tower in several .»tage» with "'onstrous em^cs 4,u. J ^ ^ 

in the L wUrri observations et dusertatUms historiqncs . . . 

year in procession from ''** ^“3*^ Charles du Fresne, oionr du Canoe, Paris, 1608, 

Wing garden, where “ W'‘V 94 , Baldwin, Count of Flanders, reproached the 
his reception (Giowse, - ' * „ Ineal Greeks with so far accommodating themselves to the 


the life of Krishna is the occasion of a 


manners of the barbarians, with whom they made 


va.w ^_Qfi7\ «nnniprilt«“4 manners OI me uai UU,Iia,lIO, win* 

festival, of which Growse (t 6 . 267) enumeiates ^Yieir blood {ih. Diss. xxi.); 

olv 1 rfv .. . a . . _ -i AIT r/^1_U 


forty-six 


and Tacitus {Ann. xii. 47 [Church and Brodribb’s 
tr.]) say.s of the Iberians and Armenians that it 


Literatdrb.— Growse Mathura, a District Memoir^ (1883), tr.]) say.s of the Iberians and Armenians that it 

oh viil., where illastr.ations of the more important sacred custom for their prilices, whenever they 

buildings will ^ found. Th; joined alliance, to unite their right hands and bind 

^ W. CeookT Ihe thumbs together in a tight knot, then, when 
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the blood had flowed into the extremities, they let 
it escape W a slight puncture and sucked it in turn. 
Further, Herodotus (i. 74 [Kawlinson’s tr.]) tells 
us that, when they took oath, the Medes and 
Lydians mode a slight flesh wound in their arms 
from which each sucked a portion of tlie other’s 
blood. Amon^ some of the Australian tribes ‘the 
drawing and also the drinking of blood on certain 
special occasions is associated with the idea that 
tliose who take part in the ceremony are thereby 
bound to<^ether in friendship and obliged to assist 
one anotlier ’ (Spencer and Gillen, The. Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia^ London, 1904, p. 698; 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia^ London, 
1899, p. 461). The parties to the rite drink one 
another’s blood, or sprinkle one another with their 
blood (see below, § 49), So, too, in ancient Ireland, 

S arties to a league are said to have ratifled it by 
rinking each other’s blood—a custom derived 
from the heathen, who were wont to seal their 
treaties with blood (Giraldus Cambrensis, Tyjwgr. 
Uib. iii. 22 ). 

3 . Sometimes the blood of the ‘brothers’ is 
mixed with some other liquid—water, wine, beer, 
or spirits; and of this practice instances are sup- 
pliea by the natives of Timor (H. O. Forbes, A 
Naturalises Wanderings in the Eastern Archi- 
mlagOf 1S7S-1SSS, London, 1885, p. 452) and of 
Bohol (M. de Zuniga, An Historical View of the 
Philippine Islands [tr. by Maver], London, 1814, i. 
67 ; see also Relation by Loarca \ ‘The Philip' 

{ line Islands,’ ed. by Blair and Kobertson, Cleve- 
and, Ohio, 1903, v. 161-163), of Amboina, of 
Leti, Moa, and Lakor, of the Babar Archipelago, 
of Wetar, of Ceram, and of Tanembar and Timor- 
laut (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroeshardje 
Rassen tusschen Selebes en Fapua, The Hague, 
1886, pp. 41, 396, 342, 446, 128-129, 284), by the Bali 
of North Cameroon (Hutter, ‘ Der Abscfduss von 
Blutverwandtschaft u. Vertriigen bei d. Negern d. 
Graslands in Nordkamenin ’ in Globus, 1889, Ixxv. 
1 ), the Balonda (D. Livingstone, op. cit. p. 488 ; H. 
Wissmann, etc., Im Inncrn Afrikas, Leipzig, 1888, 
p. 151), the Wanyainwesi (J. Rohler, ‘Das llantu- 
recht in Ostafrika ’ in Zeits, f. vergl. Rechtsw. xv. 
41), the Kimbunda (L. Magyar, Reisen in Siid- 
Afrika in d. Jahren 18^9 bis 1867, tr. from the 
Hungarian by J. Hunfalvy, Budapest and Leipzig, 
1859, i. 201 - 202 ), the Kayans (S. St. John, Life 
in the Forests of the Far East^, London, 1863, 
i. 116), and the Scythians (Herod, iv. 70). 

4. The ‘ brothers ’ do not always drink each 
other’s blood. Sometimes they sprinkle it over 
one another (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, 


which each of the parties thrusts several times 
into the mouth of the other (Kohler, op. cit. \>. 40). 
A somewhat similar practice is found in Uhche 
(J. Thomson, To the Central African Lakes and 
Back, London, 1881, i. 243-244). In Uganda and 
Bukoba each of the ‘ brothers ’ dips a cofl'ee-bean 
from a pod containing two in his blood, and pre¬ 
sents it on the palm or his hand to the other, who 
must take it up with his lips (J. Roscoe, ‘Further 
Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Ba- 
ganda’ in JAI, 1902, xxxii. 68 ; Kohler, op. cit. 
pp. 40-41). And, amon^ the Kayans of Borneo, 
the blood of the parties is either mixed with some 
other liquid ana drunk, or is rolled up with a 
cigarette and inhaled with the smoke (S. St. John, 
op. cit. i. 116). 

3 . At Mnili, a coffee bean (C. T. Wilson and R. 
WT Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan, 
London, 1882, ii. 41); among tne Swahili, a 
hen’s liver (R. Niese, ‘ Die Personen- u. Familien- 
recbt d. Suaheli ’ in Zeits. f, vergl, Rechtsw. xvi. 


240); and among the Wazaramo, Wazeguro, 
Wasagara (R. F. Burton, The Lake Regions 0 } 
Central Afinca, London, 1860, i. 114), and Masai 
(M. Merker, Die Mcwai, Berlin, 1904, p. 101), 
a piece of flesh, are eaten, smeared with the 
‘ brother’s ’ blood. Among some of the tribes to the 
south of the Welle, a piece of sugar-cane, with 
which the blood of the parties has been wiped off, 
is chewed and the fibres are blown over the wound. 
At the same time each ‘ brother ’ declares the 
motives which induce him to enter into the com¬ 
pact, and the obligations which he binds himself 
to perform, and imprecates evil on the breaker of 
the bond (W. Junker, Travels in Africa during 
the Years 1879-1883, London, 1891, p. 405; see 
below, § 66 ). 

6 . This last instance introduces us to the per¬ 
formance of the rite by way of inoculation, which 
in many cases takes the place of blood-drinking. 
Grant [op. cit. p. 108 f.) gives the following descrip¬ 
tion of this form as jiractised by the Wanyamwosi: 

•The process between Bombay and the Sultan’s son, Keer- 
enga, may be mentioned. My consent having been given, a 
mat is spread, and a conUdential party or surg^eon attends on 
each. AH four squat, as if to have a game at whist; before 
them are two clean leaves, a little grease, and a spear-head ; a 
cut is made under the ribs of the left side of each party, a drop 
of blood put on a leaf and exchanged by the surgeons, who rub 
it with butter twice into the wound with the leaf, which is now 
torn in pieces and strewn over the “ brothers’ ” heads. A 
solemn address is made by the older of the attendants, and 
they conclude the ceremony by rubbing their own sides with 
butt(?r, shaking hands, and wishing each other success. Ten 
rounds of ammunition are then fired oil, a conjpliment from 
each of the four drums is sounded, and they parade the village 
all the afternoon. ... An Uganda lad, the magician of the 
Sultan, made brotherhood with Uehan, the cook, by cutting 
marks on his chest and rubbing in the fat of lions.' 

Similar usages are said to prevail among the 
Wajiji (Burton, op. cit. i. 114), on the Congo, ami 
in other parts of Africa (H. M. Stanley, The Congo, 
London, 1885, i. 385, ii. 24, 29, Through the 
Dark Continent, i. 493 ; H. Ward, Ethnographical 
Notes relating to the Congo Tribes, 1895 ; JAI 
xxiv. 291 ; V. L. Cameron, Across Africa, London, 
1877, i. 333). 

7 . In Scandinavia, men made brotherhood by 
letting their blood flow together in a footprint and 
mingle where it fell (‘ The Long Lay of Brunhild,* 
in Corpus Poeticum Boreale, G. Vigfusson and F. 
York rowell, Oxford, 1883, i. 308), or by ‘going 
under the turf,’ a ceremony of which an account is 
given in The Story of Oisli the Outlaw (from the 
Icelandic by G. \V. Da.sent, Edinburgh, 1896, 
p. 23). We are told that Gisli and the three men 
who were to make oath along with him 

‘ ctit up a sod of turf In such wise that both its ends were still 
fast to the earth, and propped it up by a spear, scored with runes, 
so tall that a man might lay his head on the socket of the spear¬ 
head. Under this yoke they were all four to pass. . . . Now 
they bleed each a vein, and let their blood fail together on 
the mould whence the turf had been cut up, and all touch it; 
and all afterwards fell on their knees, and were to take hands, 
ami swear to avenge each the other os though he were his 
brother, and to call all the gods to witness.’ 

Several explanations of this curious ceremony 
have been suggested. In Jacob Grimm’s opinion 
(Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer^, Gottingen, 1881, p, 
119), the ‘brothers,’ by placing themselves under¬ 
neath the turf and falling on their knees, ^pear 
to indicate their abasement before the Higher 
Powers, and their solemn puribcation from the 
world. Konrad Maurer (Die Bekehrung d. nor- 
wegischen Stammes zum Christenthum, Munich, 
1855-1856, ii. 170-171, 229) regards the rite as an 
ordeal of which the purpose was to secure the 
performance of the promises made. And this 
view seems to receive some support from tlie follow¬ 
ing passage : 

* This was then the ordeal at that time, that men should pass 
under the earth-collar; that Is, a turf was carven out of a field. 
The ends of the turf shall be fast in the field, and that man who 
was to undergo the ordeal should pass thereunder. ... 80 waa 
he cleansed who went under the earth-collar, if the turf fell not 
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upon him' (The Story of the Laxdaleri, done into Encriish by 1 
R. Proctor, London, 1903, ch. xviii.). ' 

M. PappeiiheiiH{ Die altddnischen Schutzgilden, j 
Breslau, 1885, p. 181!.), however, points out that I 
this ceremony was used not only in making 
brothers and in ordeals, but in cases where an 
offence had been committed and the offender was 
required to humble himself by going under the 
turf, as a condition precedent to the acceptance of 
a composition. He holds that one explanation will 
not sullice for all three cases, and he explains the 
use of the ceremony in making brothers —the 
mixing of the blood with the earth—as symbolical 
of the common origin of the brothers. They are 
children of one womb—born of one mother, the 
earth (see also Vigfusson and Powell, op. cit. i. 423). 

8. Muir {Life of Mahomet^ London, 1858, i. 
ccxlvi) tells us that, in a dispute among the 

oraish, the men of one party solemnize<l their 
compact by dipping their hands in blood, while 
their opponents dipped their hands in perfume and 
rubbed them upon the Ka'ba. Kobertson Smith 
{Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia^ new ed. 
London, 1903, pp. 57-59) says that at Mecca in 
historical times a life and death covenant was 
solemnized by an oath, each of the parties to 
which dippe<i his hands in a })an of blood and 
tasted its contents ; and he expresses the view' that 
these forms are variations of one an<l the same rite 
—the rite in which the contracting parties drank 
or tasted one another’s blood. He show's {op. cit. 
p. 59, note 1) that in some instances water or fruit- 
juice was substituted for blood ; and in this con¬ 
nexion it is interesting to notice Herodotus’ (iv. 
172 [Rawlinson’s tr.J) statement regarding the 
Nasamonians that, ‘ when they ple<lj^e their faith 
to one another, each gives the other to drink 
out of his hand; if there be no liquid to be 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and 
mit their tonmies to it’ (cf. W. Crooke, ‘The Hill 
Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,’ in JAI 
xxviii. 241). It may be that the practice of 
ratifying an agreement to take part in a common 
undertaking by shaking hands dipped in blood 
(Hector Boethius, Scotorum Ilisloria;, Paris, 1526, 
lib. ii. fol. xviii 6; cf. § 15 below), and that of 
drinking human blood, attributed to conspirators 
at Rome (Sail, de Conj. Cat. 22; Pint. Vit. 
Publicolfd iv. [both statements are regarded as un- 
reliable by T. Mommsen, Rbmische Forschungen^ 
Berlin, 1864, i. 332, n.l]), and in China (Trumbull, 
op. cit. p. 43), are truly adaptations of the primitive 
institution of ‘making brothers’ (see below, § 15). 

9. With the form of the rite in which the hands 
are dipped in blood Jacob Grimm {op. cit. p. 194) 
compares the dii)})ing of weajxms in blood, men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus (iv. 70 [Rawliiison’s tr.j) in 
the following i)assage: 

‘ Oaths amon^ the Scythe are accompanied with the following 
ceremonies : a large earthen bowl is filled with wine, and the 
parties to the oath, wounding theinsolves slightly with a knife 


contracting parties drink each a draugh 
also the chief men among their followers.' 

So, too, the Benuas, in making alliances or in 
taking solemn vows, ‘ dip their weapons into a mix 
ture of which blood forms the principal ingredient 
(T. G. Newbold, Political and Statistical Account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
London, 1839, ii. 395). Lucian {Toxaris, 37),. 
in his account of the Scythian form, gives the 
additional fact that the parties, having dipjied the 
points of their sw'ords in the blood, held them 
together. It would seem that this touching of 
swords signified the union of the parties; and thi; 
view is corroborated by the curious practice o 
scraping the spear-shafts and musket-stocks of tin 
‘brothers’ on a banana-leaf, and dropping thesi 


crapings, with a pinch of salt and a little dust 
rom a pod, u^n the wounds (Stanley, The Congo^ 
i. 24, 89; cL Huttcr, op. cit. ji. 1 H'. as to the 
lali of North Cameroon, and see § 13 below). It 
eems that scrapings of wood from the stool of a 
iliief add strength to an oath (A. Ii. Ellis, 7’he 
'shi-speakina Peoples of the Gold Coast of West 
Africa, London, 1887, p. 198). A similar explana- 
,ion appears to apjily to the ceremony of sword- 
iting practised by the Kanowit Dayaks. Accord- 
tig to at. Jolm {op. cit. i. 65), 

a pig waa placed between representatives of two tribes, who, 
dter calling down the vengeance of the spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the animal, and then 
xchanged weapons, drawing their knives, they each bit the 
•lade of the others, and so completed the affair.’ 

So, too, the Gi *08 swear to observe peace by 
liting each other’s sword, and seal the compact 
»y jiutting food into each other’s mouth and pour- 
ng beer down each other’s throat (E. T. Dalton, 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, London, 1872, 

>. 62). It is of interest to note in this connexion 
Iiat the Norman lawyers explained the word 
wapentake’in reference ‘to the formal recogni- 
ion of the local magistrate by touching his arms* 
W. Stubb-t, The Constitutional llLdory of Eng- 
md^, Oxford, 1885, i. 96). This ceremony is 
lOscribed in a law of Edward the Confessor (c. 33) 

,H follows: 

‘ Ipso vero erecta lancea sua ab omnibus secundum raorem 
cdus acciniebat; ornnes enim quotquot venissent cum lancets 
uis ipsius iiastam tangebant et iia conflrmabant per contactum 
nnorum, pace palam concessa.’ 

Du Cange {Glossarium rmdice et infinice Latini- 
'■atis, e<l. L. Eavre, Niort, 1883, s.v. ‘Anna’ [Anna 
nutarej) understands that it was thus that the 
ubjects of the earlj^ kin^s of England made them- 
lelves ‘ fratres conjurati,’ bound to cherish and 
protect one another and to join in preserving the 
kingdom from its enemies. G. Tamassia {UAfra- 
tellamento, Turin, 1886, p. 32, note 2), however, 
cites authority to show tnat what is described is 
not an arrnorum conjunctio, hut a modus per strepi- 
turn concussorum anno rum plebiscita condendi (.see 
Grimm, op. cit. p. 770f.; Tac. Germ, xi., Hist. v. 15). 

10 . Sometimes the j)arties to the compact hold 
the ends of a forked branch, wliile one of them 
cuts it in two, or while a medicine-man draws 
their blood (Stanley, The Congo, ii. 88, 104). It 
is observed by C. A. L. M. Schwaner {Borneo, 
Beschrijving van het Stroomgebied van d. Berito, 
Am.stcrdam, 1853, i. 214-215) that, in the dis¬ 
trict of Borneo with which he deals, a third party 
hacks through the branch held by the ‘ brotners,’ 
and at the same time pronounces imprecations 
upon the oath-breaker. In view of the whole 
circumstances, it seems not imiirobable that the 
act of holding had a twofold signilicance. In the 
first place, it symbolized the union of the parties 
(it had the same meaning as the contact of swords 
in the Scythian ceremonial), and, in the second 

f ilace, it was a ritual act similar to the act of 
lolding an animal while it is being slaughtered 
for sacrifice. An instance of this .sacrificial cere¬ 
mony is supplied by the Kumi of Chittagong. 
Among them, the parties to the covenant hold the 
ropes oy which a goat is secured. One of their 
number stands over it, holding a fighting ddo. 
Ho takes a mouthful of liquor from a cup and 
blows it over the parties and the victim. Then 
he raises his ddo and invokes the river-sjjirit, 
while he pulls some hairs from the goat and 
scatters them to the winds. With one stroke the 
head is severed from the body, and the blood is 
smeared on the foreheads and feet of the ‘ brothers’ 
(T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, 
London, 1870, p. 228). Among the Bali and the 
Dusuns, and in Shira (see below, §§ 13, 17, 21), the 
act of holding or touching the victim forms part of 
the ceremony. 
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11. Trumbull tolls us of a curious Syrian form o 

fhe rite. I’lio purtios publicly jifiiiouiico ^ tlioi 
reasons for eiiterin*^" into tlie coini»act. Thes- 
declarations are written down in duplicate ; am 
eacli ‘brotlicr,’ bavin*,' smeared liis eojiy w’itb tb 
other’s blood, and havin;^ uttered the wish tliatlh 
deceiver may be deceived by God, wears it sus 
jtended from his neck or hound to his arm ‘ ii 
((»ken of tlie indissoluble relation’ {op. cit. p. 5f. 
>ee below, 4; 21 ). , . 

12 . i’rol)ably Grimm (op. cit. p. 11)4 ; cf. Livy, i, 
; 12 ) is jiistilieir in referring' to the notion of unioi 
brouj,Mit about by an cxchan*j:e of blood both tlr 
‘hasta sangninea jiraeusta ’ of the Komans— tlr 
symbol of the declaration of war by a unitei 
peo[)le —and the ‘Fiery Cross of the Scottisl 
Hii^hlanders—tJie half-burnt stake di])j[>ed in bh>o« 
Aviuch called tlie clans to arms against a con 
mon foe. 

13 . A group of observances in which the intro¬ 
duction of weapons forms a prominent feature 
seems to be susc‘e|)tible of a diirercnt interpreta¬ 
tion. Forbes (op. cit. j). 452) tells us that at Timor 
the contracting }>arties slash their arms, and 
collect th(? blood in a bamboo, into which kanipa 
(eoar.M* gin) or laru (palm-wine) is poured. Having 
providea themselves with a small hg-tree, they 
adjourn to some retired spot, taking with them the 
sword and sj)ear from the Lull cliamber of their 
own houses, or from the Uma-Luli of their sukii, 
if between large companies. Planting there the 
fig-tree, flanked by the sacred sword and spear, 
they hang on it a bamboo recej)tac.ie, into winch— 
aft(;r pledging each other in tlie mixed blood and 
gin -the remainder is poured, '.riicn eaidi swears, 

• If I be false, and be not a true friend, may my 
blood issue from my mouth, ears, no.se, a.s it 
does fro!u the bamboo !’, the bottom of the recep¬ 
tacle being pricked at the same moment to allow 
the blood and gin to c.scape. The tree remain.s 
and grow.s as a witness to the contract. Witli this 
t ree of witness Trumbull (op. cit. j). 316 fV.) con¬ 
nects— erroneously, we venture to think—the 
blood-stained ‘ Fiery Cro.ss’ and a similar symbol 
made use of in Soutliern Arabia (see A. von Wrede, 
Ucise in Hadhramn.nt^ Brunswick, 1870, p. 197 0'.; 
see above, § 12 ). It is not uninteresting to note 
tliat the planting of a tree, Avliich, at Timor, 
is an accessory only, i.s, among the Karens of 
Burma, in itselif constitutive of the bond of brother- 
hood (Luther, op. cit. p. 313). Trumbull (op. cit. pp. 
‘26611', 316) refers in tliis connexion to tlie plant¬ 
ing of tree.s in ancient Israel ; but the Israelitish 
practice seems to be su.sceT)tible of an altogether 
different explanation (.see Kobertson Smith, Rel. 
Sem.^, London, 1894, p. i85;ff.). What tlien was the 
lurpose served by the introduction of weapons? 
t may be that it was the same as that of planting 
the tree ; and, in support of this view, an instance 
from Madagascar may be cited. W. Ellis (Hist, 
of Madaq. p. 188 ff.), in describing the ceremony of 
the fatidrd (a form of the blood-rite), says tliat 
‘ to obtain the blood, a slight incision is made in the skin 
covering the centre of the l>osom, siu'nilicantly called amhavafo, 

“ the mouth of the heart"... Some gunpowder and a hall are 
brought, together w’ith a small quantity of ginger, a spear, and 
two particular kinds of grass. A fowl also is procured ; its head 
is nearly cut off; and it is left in this state to continue bleeding 
during the ceremony.' The parties then Join in pronouncing a 
long imprecation upon the oath-breaker, in which occur the 
following invocations: ‘ Oh’the mouth of the heart! Oh the 
ball! On the jmwder ! Oh the ginger ! Oh this miserable fowl 
weltering in its blood I ’ And then follows the statement: 
‘If we keep and observe this covenant, let those things bear 
witness.’ 

Take again Mutter’s (op. cit. fi. Iff.) account of 
t he ceremony among the Bali of North Cameroon : 

It seems to consist of two parts—-the making of ‘brothers' 
and the making oath to keep the covenant. The fiarties, hold¬ 
ing kola and penper in their open hands, interchanged promises 
of mutual frieiKlship and assistance. The kola and pepper were 
chewed and eaten, and the blood of the ‘brothers’ was mixed 


with palm-wine and drunk by each. Then followed the second 
part of the rite. Ihillets were produced, and, while impreigitions 
were being pronounced upon the oath-breaker, a trench was 
dug. Kacli ‘hrother' pricked Ins arm, and the bullets, some 
scrajiings of redwood, together with several fetish articles, 
human nones, and two bleeding human ears w'ero thrown into 
the trench. It was filled up and a fiat stone was phveed upon 
it. Upon thi.s stone a ram was slaughtered by one of the 
‘hrother.s,’ while the others held it hast, its l)loofi falling on the 
stone and trench. Some of the blood was mixed with wine in a 
calabash into wliich bullets were dropped ; and tlie contents of 
the c;alal)a.sh were enijitied out on the •♦reiicb. Then tlie 
‘brothers’ poureil wine on the trem'h, and, having set a jar 
containing redwood on the stone, they rnlibed one another s 
ann.s and brea.st.s with the wood, wliile words of magic were 
being said. Lastly, kola and pepper and liorns of wine were 
distiibute<i among the followers and attendants. 

The view that tlie articles thrown into tlie trench and the 
stone plai-ed ujuin it serve as ' witness’ of the comiiact, derives 
.support from the practice of the.Chinhwaris in making oath. 
They dig a hole in the ground, place a stone on it, throw earth 
at one another with loud cries, and cover the stone with earth ; 
and by these acts theysignih that, like the stone in the ground, 
their word or oath remains unalterable (Kisak Tamai, ‘Die 
Erforschiuig d. T.schinwan-Gehietes auf Formosa durch die 
Japaner’ in iilohun, ixx. f)3ff.). A very similar form of 

oath is found among the Hendowen Dusuns. According to 
F. Hatton’s account (North Borneo, liOndon, 188.'5, p. 201 f., 
zf. pp. 20 ;}, ‘207), the whole tribe assembled, and, the ground 
tiaving been cleared for a space of about twelve yards, a hole 
was dug. a foot in depth, a largo water-jar wa.s placed in it, the 
earth ting out of the hole was thrown into the jar, and the old 
men called upon their god. A stone was then placed near the 
jar, and the old men declared by lire, represented by a burning 
stick, by water, which luid been poured into tlie jar, and by 
earth, that they would be true to all white men. The div iriity 
was then summoned by shooting an arrow into the air ; and the 
guns of the Kuropean.s were placed upon the jar, out of whiidi 
*ach iiiuii took a little earth. 

14 . But wenpon.s arc nut infrequently introduceil 
nto the ceremony for a diU’erent purpose ; they 
lire ‘invoked,’ tliat is to say, ‘ to punish treachery’ 
D. M. Smeatoii, The Loyal Karens of BurTna, 
jondon, 1887, p. 169). When two vilhij'cs in 
>ram wi.sh to make friendsliip after a war, tlic 
nliahita.nt.s of one come into the otlier hrin^dnj^ 
Dft.M, ami are entertjiined with food tiiid drink. 
kVhile they are ending, a large howl of lii^uor i.s 
U’epared. The elders add some drops of pigs’ or 
liickens’ blood ; tind tlie chiefs wound each other 
nd let their blood How int/O the liquor. The 
ilders stir the potion with a sword, a spear, 
.rrows, and, in later times, with the muzzle of a 
ausket. 'I'lien one of them comes forward and 
mprecates evil uj)ou tlie oath-breaker, the other 
ha.sters .sliow their concurrence by signs, the 
hief.s of the two parties begin to drink the liquid, 
.ud the rest of the company drink after them. 
On a set day a feast is given in tlie other village, 
nd the bond is then regarded as inviolable. This 
olemnity is called pela (Uiedel, op. cit. p. 128 f.). 
iiedel doe.s not give the terms of the imprecation, 
or doe.s he state the purpose for which the 
capons are introduced. It is, however, instnic- 
ive to[observe that, in the Ceramese jirocedure, by 
vav of oath for the discovery of crime, a parang 
ind a little arrow-rust are introduced along with 
ther symbols, and that an imprecation is pro- 
ounced upon the gniltv person to the ellect, inter 
lia, tliat liis throat shall be cut with a parang 
.nd his l:j{mly pierced with arrows (ih. p. 116). 
Airther, in the Tanembar and Timor-Laut Islands, 
n making brothers, .sea-Avater, palrn-Avine, and other 
ngredients, togetlier Avith a small stone, or tooth, 

.re poured into a boAvl and mixed with the blood 
f the contracting parties. Diulilaa is invoked as 
yitne.ss to the covenant, and evils are imprecated 
j)on the breaker of the bond. He shall bo unstable 
a the .sea, Aveak as a man drunk with jialm-Avine, 
,nd the like. Then the parties drink the liquor, 
,nd the stone or tooth is broken in tAVo and pre- 
lervoil as a memorial or ‘witness’ {ib. p. 284). It 

thought that these practices throAv some light 
pon the symbolical meaning of weapons in the 
eta ceremony (see also Riedel, op. cit. p. 396, as to 
irother-inaking at Leti), and tliat a similar ex- 
•lanation applies to the two instances which 
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follow. Among the Wazararno, Wazeguro, and 
Wasagara, the candidates for brotherhood scat 
thcrnselvee opposite to one another, their bows and 
arrows being placed across their tliigiis, ‘ whilst a 
third person waving a sword over their heads 
vociferjitcs curses against an^ that may break the 
brotherhood’ (Burton, op. cit. i. 114); and to the 
westward of Lake Tanganyika, after the trans¬ 
fusion of blood by inoculation had been comi)letcil, 
one of the proxies held a sword resting on his 
shoulder, while the other went through the 
motions of sharj)ening a knife upon it, both join¬ 
ing in juonouncing imprecations upon the oath- 
breaker ((vameron, op. cit. i. A somewhat 

similar act formed part of the ritual among the 
Wakikujii, and was followed by imprecations (v. 
Hdhnel, Aum liudolph-Sec, uiid Step/uiriie-ScCy 
Vienna, 1S91, p. 341 f. ; A. Arkell-liardwick, An 
Ivory Trader in North Kenia, London, 1903, p. 
147). 

15 . It is, of course, plain, from some of the 
examj)les of the ceremony with which we h/ive 
been dealing, that the blood employed is not 
always that of the contracting parties (see C. Hose 
and \V. McDongall, ‘d'he Relations between Men 
and Animals in S.-irawak,’ in ,JAIy lUOl, xxxi. *209 ; 
cf. j). 185). In very many cases it is that of their 
proxies (Livingstone, op. cit. p. 488; d. Tlxnnson, 
Thromjh Masai Landy new ed. London, 1887, p. 
88; ('ameron, op. cit. \. 333; Stanley, Throuah 
the Ihtrk Cortincnty ii. 14(3, 332). Sometimes the 
‘ brot hers ’ .shake hands, M,fU;r liaving dipi)ed tlumi 
in the ))lood of a slaughtered animal (J. M. 
Stdiuver, Ueiscn ini oheren Nilycbicty Erganznngs- 
heft, No. 72 , to Pf'term: Mitfh. p. 50), or they are 
marked with its blood—the blood of a pig among 
the Kiniahs (St. John, op. cit. i, 117, 75), of a goat 
among the Kumi of Chittagong (Lewin, op. cit. 
p. 228), of a goat or a heifer among the Shemloos 
{ib. p]). 315, 322). Sometimes they smear their lips 
with blood drawn from a bullock s ear (Le Tchcoii- 
JAy OH Hites des TcheoUy tr. from the (Jhinese by E. 
Riot, Raris, 1851, i. 12(5, ii. 247 f.). Or ( he blood 
may 1 x 3 that of a human victim, either .stnnclied 
with drink, as among the wild tribes of ^lexico 
(H. II. Baruiroft, Thu Natire Races of the Pacific 
States of N. ArnericUy London, 1875, i. 03(5, 037 ; 

below, ^ 48), or slain, as among the Danoms 
of Borneo (Sebwaner, op. cit. ii. 77). 

16 . Some of these ceremonie.s are plainly sacri- 
licial, and recall to us Herodotus’ account of the 
formation of blood-brotherhood among the Arabs 
(iii. 8 fRawlinson’s tr.]). He tells us that, 

‘ when two men would swear a friendship, they stand on each 
side of a third : he with a sharp stone makes a cut on the 
inside of the hand of each near the middle lirif^er, and, taking 
a piece from their dif.ss, dips it in Uio blood of each, ami 
moistens llierewith se\ en stones lying in the midst, calling the 
wliilc on Hacelnis and Urania.’ 

Robertson Smith identifies the.se divinities with 
Orotal and Alii a {Hcl. Sem.^ p. 316), and observes 
that at Mecca, within historical time.s, 

‘ the form of the oatli was that eacii ]»arty dipped their hands 
in a pan of hlood and tasted the contents. . . . The later Arabs 
had substitutetl the blood of a victim for human blood, but 
they retained a feature w-hich Herodotus had missed, they 
licked the blood as well as smeared it on Uie sacred stones. . .. 
The seven stones in Herodotus are, of course, sacred stones, the 
Arabic ansdh, Hebrew wass^bnth, which, like the sacred stones 
at the Ka'ba, were originally Bsetylia, Bethels or god-boxes.' 
He adds that the essence of the rite was that the parties 'com¬ 
mingled their blood, at the same time applying the blood to 
the god or fetish so as to make him a party to the covenant 
a.\so^(Kins/iip, etc., pp. 57, 69, 60). 

17. In some of these sacrificial rites an exchange 
of garments or weapons or gifts forms a p.art. 
Thus St. John {op. cit. i. 117), in speaking of the 
Kayans, says that 

* they sometimes vary the ceremony, though the variation may 
be confined to the Kiniahs. who live farther up the river, and 
are intermarried with the Kayans. There a pig is brought and 
placed between the two who are to be joined In brotherhood. 
A chief addresses an invocation to the gods, and marks with a 


lighted brand the pig’s shoulder. The beast is then killed, and, 
after an e.xchange of jackets, a sword is thrust into the wound 
and the tw’o are marked with the blood of the pig.' 

So, tx)o, among the Wachaga, an exchange and 
R-exchange of clothing enter into the rite (Koliler, 
Das Hanturechty p. 40). Among the Kanowit 
Dayaks, ‘a pig was placed between the repre¬ 
sentatives of the two tribes, who, after calling 
down the vengeance of the Spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the 
animal and then exchanged weapon.s ’ (St. John, 
op. cit. i. 55). Again, among the Dusuns, an 
exchange of weapon.s followed the ceremony, in 
which, having iuvoket his god, the chief ana the 
traveller Ix'hl tlie head and legs of a fowl, while a 
third per.'ioi- almost uev^red its liead. The move¬ 
ments of the dying fowl were taken to indicate the 
intentions of the parties. I^astly, guns were lired 
and pre.sents were given (Hatton, op. cit. p. 195; 
see below, § 20). 

(i) Where hlood is not employed. 

18. We shall now proceed (.0 con.sider the cases 
in which ti;e nse of bbmd does not enter into tlie 
•*^ic*mony ; and, first of all, we sliall deal with 
instances where the exebauge of food forms an 
e.ssential elcincni in the ritual. Thus, among the 
Mapuche.s tl;'‘ compact is made by an excliange of 
names, on(3 of t he parties at the same time pre- 
.senting a lamb to tlie other to be eaten by him 
(K. R. Smith, The AruJicainanSy New York, 1855, 
p. 2(31, *2(32; see also I'b I’bjipig, Reise in ChilCy 
hruy u. aitf tlie Amazonenstrome whhrend d. 
Jahre 1S'27~)s:^,2y laupzig, 1835, i. 384 f,, as to the 
IVhmmche.'^). 'I'he Kescbirit of Lake Rudolph make 
‘brotlier.s’ w ith strangers by eating [lieces of the 
liver of a sheei» together (A. Donaldson Smith, 
Thronyk Unknown African (MuntrieSy London, 
1897, j). 297 ; according to v. Hohnel, op. cit. p. 657, 
(360, they spit upon the sheep and j)onr milk upon 
it; see below, § 21); and of the Abors it is .said 
that they ‘ hold as inviolate any engagement 
cemented by an interchange of meat as food. This 
is called senymmiy. Ea<*h [larty to the engagement 
must give (^ the other some animal to be killed 
and eaten ; it is not necessary that they should eat 
together, or that the feast be held at the same 
time’ (Dalton, op. cit. p. 25). The latter part of 
this statement recalls the account of the Mapuches, 
given above, and tliat of the inaytL.^ ceremony 
among the Khoi-Klioin. The parties to the rite 
last mentioned must he relatives. A man, for ex¬ 
ample, may enter into it with his sister’s son or 
daughter. On a day fixed, the nephew sends a 
ewe or a cow to his uncle’s house, where it is 
slaughtered. The ceremony itself is called gao 
nais (‘navel-cutting’). The animal is divided be¬ 
tween um-le and nephew, each of whom eats his 
share apart from the other—generally in his own 
house. The blood boiled Avith the kidney-fat forms 
the ceremonial food (cf. A. W. Howitt, The Native 
Tribes of South-ca.d A ustrnliay London, 1904, p. 
751), and of it only the parties and their nearest 
relatives partake, the rest of the fie.sh being eaten 
apart by strangers. After the meal the uncle gives 
the nephew hi.s hand, promises to he a father to 
him, and asks him not to injure him in any way. 
Some day.s afterwards the uncle gives a feast in 
return. He slaiighters an animal in the house of 
his sister—the mother of the man with whom he is 
entering into the rnagus —and afterwards gives 
him the best of his cows. The covenant draws the 
ties of relationship more clo.sely together, but does 
not form a ne^v bond (C. Wandrer, ‘ Die Khoi- 
Khoin (xier Naman,’ in H. S. Steinmetz, Rechtsver- 
hultnisse von eingeborenen Vblkem in Afrika u. 
OzcanieUy Berlin, 1903, p. 315f.). The Beni take 
the oath of friendship by ‘chopping juju.’ A kola 
nut is placed on a brass tray with water poured on 
it. One of the parties touches himself with the 
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water aiul nut and cats part of it. Then the other 
party oats t he remainder of it(R. H. Bacon, Benin, 
the City of Blood, London, 181)7, p. 100). Again, 
among the Karens of Burma, brotherhood is made 
by ealing together, or by planting a tree, or 
exclianging blood. Of those methods, the first is 
said to be of but little binding force, being a mere 
agreement to ab.stain from hostilities for a certain 
tune (Luther, op. cit. p. 313). The Bauris, Bagdis, 
and Mahilis admit into their caste men of any 
caste ranking higher than their own, on the candi¬ 
date paying a small sum of money to the headman 
and giving a feast. He must taste a portion of the 
food left by each of the guests (H. Ii. Risley, The 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal: Ethnographic Glos¬ 
sary, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 41). Among the Mdls, 
he must give a feast, and drink water into which 
the heiidman has dipped his toes (ib. p. 49). When 
a man of the Murini—a Mongolian caste in Nepal 
—desires to make another man his brother, he 
intimates his feelings; and if these are recipro¬ 
cated, presents are exchanged. A day is fixed for 
the ceremony, at which a Brithnian officiates. The 
men face one another, each with a rupee at his 
feet. They exchange the rupees, and each daubs 
the other’s face with the mixture of rice and curds 
used in the marriage rite. The proceedings end 
with a feast. The tie thus formed is regarded as 
ecjuivalent to that of actual kinship. ‘ The adopted 
brothers may not address or sj>eak of one anotlier 
by name, nor may they talk to each other’s wive.s, 
even though these may have taken part in the 
ceremony. Their descendants, again, are .sujiposed 
not to intermarry till seven generations have 
passedp. 111). A .somewhat similar account 
IS given of tne Limbus (ib. }>. 16). 

19 . With the usages as to eating may be com¬ 
pared what Herodotu.s (iv. 172 [already quoted]) 
says of the Nasainonians; ‘Wlien they pledge 
their faith to one another, each gives the other to 
drink out of his hand; if there be no liouid to l>e 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and put 
their tongues to it.’ In making friendship with 
the Wakikuju, the two parties threw water on 
their ljead.s and caught and drank it a.s it fell 
(v. Hbhnel, op. cit. p. 3151.); and it is said of the 
wild tribes of the Naga Hills that, when peace i.g 
concluded between the villages after a war, the 
chief-s meet face to face on o))})o.site sides of a table 
raised on the roadside al>out eight feet from the 
ground, and approached on either side by a broad 
ascent, and excliange bamboo mugs of wine (R. G. 
Woodthorpe, ‘ Note.s 011 the ^VHd Tribes inhabiting 
the so-called Naga Hills,’ JAl \\, 2\\). 

20 . Not infrefjuently the bond is constituted by 
an exchange of garments or weapons. Thus, in 
Tahiti, the natives made friends oy taking otl’ a 
great part of their own clothes and nutting them 
upon the voyagers (J. Cook in J. Ilawkesw’orth, 
An Account of Voyages in the Southern Hemisphere, 
London, 1773, ii. 251). It is said of the villagers 
of the Gangotri valley in the country of the 
Teri Raja, tliat with them an exchange of caps 
is as certain a mark of friendship as an exchange 
of turbans between two chiefs in the plains (F. 
Markham, Shooting in the Himalayas, London, 
1854, p. 108); and a similar statement is made re¬ 
garding the Khamtis (H. B. Kowney, The Wild \ 
Tribes of India, London, 1882, pp. 162, 163) ; while | 
the Masai are said to conclude peace by an ex¬ 
change of clothing (Merker, op. cit. p. 101), 
Edmund of England entered into an intimate 
alliance with king Cnut by exchanging clothing 
and arms (du Cange, Glossarium., ut cit. supr.); 
and, according to tne same authority (Dies. xxi. 
in Jean sire de Joinville (ut cit. supra), where 
many other instances will be found), it was the 
practice of the Saracens to make friendships by 


an exchange of arms. The case of Glaucus and 
Uiomede (Horn. II. vi. 236; see Taniassia, op. cit. 
p. 611.) is, of course, familiar. Again, it is said of 
the Khamti.s that ‘by an exchange of weapons 
even the ino.st deadly eneinie.s become fast friends, 
and if one falls in fight, it is the duty of the 
other to avenge him^ (Kowney, op. ctt.); and 
Dalton (op. cit. p. 20) gives a liKe account of the 
Mishinis. 

21 . Sometimes the compact is formed by ex¬ 
changing pieces of a slaughtered animal. Thus 
the Kesdii&t (see Donaldson Smith, op. cit. p. 297, 
referred to nlwve, § 18) hang strips of its paunch 
on tiie necks of those with whom they are making 
friendship (P. Paulitschke, Ethnographic Hordost- 
Afrikas, Die materielle Cultur d. Dandkil, Galla, 
u. Somdl, Berlin, 1893, pp. 249, 250), w'hile the 
headman spits and whispers (v. Hbhnel, op. cit. p. 
660). Joseph Thomson gives an interesting aocoiml 
of a somewhat similar practice in Shira : 

‘ A Koat was brou^cbt, and, taking it by one ear, I wm re¬ 
quired to state where I was going, to declare that 1 meant no 
harm, and did tiot work in uchatvi (blat;k magic), and, Hnally, 
to promise that I would do no harm to the country. The other 
ear was then taken by the Sultan's ambassador, and he made 
promise on his part that no harm would be done to us, that 
fo(Hl would be ^iven, and all articles stolen returned. The 
goat was then killed, and a strip of skin cut off the forehead, 
ID which two slits were made.^ The Sultan's representative 
‘ taking hold of this, pushed It on niy Anger by the lower slit 
five times, finally pushing it over the Joint. 1 had next to take 
the strip, still keeping it on mv own finger, end to do the same 
for’ him ‘through the upper slit. This operation flnisheil, the 
strips had to lie cut in two, leaving the res|>ective |>ortlon8 on 
our fingers ’ (op. cit. p. 88X 

The mis-^^ionary Rebmann, who receiveti thi.s token 
of friendfcihip from the king of Kilcnia, calks it 
‘ kishogno’ (J. L. Krapf, Travels in Eastern Afidca, 
lAmdon, 1860, p. 238). Thomson’s description of 
the rite e.\plain 8 what is said of the Wakamba— 
thfit the ‘brothers’ exchange rings mode of the 
skin of a siierificial victim, which they have eateu 
together (J. M. Hildcbrarult, ‘ Ethnograjihische 
Notizen fiber Wakamba unci ihre Naclibarcn ’ in ZE 
X. 386). Further, Trumbull (cm. cit. p. 66 ) quotes 
an Indian authority (‘Tod’s TravcLs,’ Joui'nal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1851, No. 32) 
to the ellcct that among the Kaj]jut races of India 
women adopt a brother by the gift of a bracelet; 
and with this custom may be compared the Sla¬ 
vonic iiractice of tying the ‘ brothers ’ togetlier 
(see below, § 37). 

22 . Sometimes the ceremony consists in the ap¬ 
plication of saliva (see above, §§ 18, 21 ). The 
Southern Somali spits on his right hand and rubs 
it on the forehead of his friend to indicate that he 
i.s a fellow-tribesman ; and among the Oronib, a 
like ceremony seems to entitle the guest to tribal 
rights (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246). In the old 
day.s, the Masai spat at the man with whom tliey 
swore eternal friendship (S. L. and H. Hinde, The 
Last of the Mtisai, London, 1901, p. 47); and, 
among the Dyoor, ‘spitting betokens the most 
aflectionate good-will; it was a pledge of attach¬ 
ment, an oath of fidelity ; it was to their mind the 
proper way of giving solemnity to a league of 
friendship ^(G. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, 
tr. by E. E. Frewer, London, 1873, i. 205). A 
similar practice is said to prevail in (Juiana 
(Lawrence Key mis. Second Voyage to Guiana in 
th^ year 1696 ; K. Hakluyt, The Principal Naviga¬ 
tions ... of the English Nation^ . . . London, 
1598-1600, iii. 677), and in the Bissagos Archipelago, 
oil' Senegambia (E. S. Hartland, The Legend of 
Perseus, London, 1894-1896, ii. 264); and Grimm 
(op. cit. p. 194) observes that the old northern 
syinbol of concluding peace M’as not blood but 
saliva (.see Hartland, op. cit. ii. 258 ft’., where many 
instances in wdiich saliva is employed are collected). 

23 . A reinarkable form of the practice is spoken 
to by Taplin (in J. D. Wood’s Native Trioea of 
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South A’mtralia, Adelaide, 1879, p. 32ir.). He 
Bay-H in his account of the Narrinyeri that 
‘there appears to have existed a sort of traffic between the 
tnbes on the Murray and those near the sea, and a curious sort 
of provision is made for it, the object of which may bo the 
securing of perfectly trustworthy agents to transact the business 
of the tribes—agents who will not by collusion cheat their em- 

K loyers and enrich themselves. . . . When a man has a child i 
orn to him, he preserves its umbilical cord by tying It up in ! 
the middle of a ^nch of feathers. This is called a kalduke. i 
He then gives this to the father of child or children belonging 
to another tribe, and those children are thereafter ngiamglampe 
to the child from whom the kahlnke was procured, and that 
ahjld is ngia-ngiampe to them. From that time none of the 
children of the man to whom the kalduke was given may stieak 
to their ngia-ngiampe or even touch or go near him; neither 
must he speak to them.* 

We learn from the same authority (Taplin, in 
E. M. Curr, Th^ Australian Race, London, 1886, 
ii. 264) tiiat, ‘ if one ngia-ngiampe sees another in 
need of anything, he or she must send a supply of 
it if po.ssible; but yet there must never oe any 
direct personal intercourse between the two.’ 
Sometimes the relation is entered into for a time 
only by dividing the kalduke and giving a part 
to each. When these parts are returned to tlic 
original owner, the relation ceases (Taplin, in J. D. 
Woods, op. cit. p. 33). 

24. Many instances may be cited in which the 
compact is made by an exchange of names. This 
is the form observed by tlie Mapuches, one of the 
parties to the exchange at tlie same time present¬ 
ing a lamb to the other, to be eaten by him. 

‘The giving of a name establishes between the namesakes a 
species of relationship which is considered almost as sacred as 
that of bloo<i, and obliges them to render to each other certain 
services and that consideration which naturally belongs to 
relatives' (E. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 262 ; see also Poppig, op. cit. 
i. 884 f. as to the Pehuenches). 

At Shupauga, on the Zambesi, the exchange of 
names witn men of other tribes is not uncommon. 
The parties to the transaction regard them.selves 
as close comrades, o^^ing special dutie.s to each other 
ever after ; and each is entitled, if he visits the 
other, to food, lodging, and otlier friendly offices 
(D. and C. Livin^^stonc, Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, 1858-lSGJf, 
London, 1865, p. 149). In Lgogo names are ex¬ 
changed as a pledge of friendship (C. T. Wilson 
and li. W. Kelkiri, op. cit. i. GO), and the practice 
is uomrnon in Polynesia (Hawaii [J. Cook and 
King, A Voyage of Discovery to the Pacific Ocean 
in the years of / 777 -/ 7 <SVl, London, 1784, iii. 17], 
Huahine [J. Cook, in Hawkesworth, op. cit. ii. 
251]). It is said to he in use in the Marshall 
Islands (C. E. Meinicke, Die Inseln d. stillen Oceans, 
Leipzig, 1875-1876, ii. 342; A. von Chamlsso, in 
0. von Kotzebue, A Voyage of Discovery into the 
Southern Sea and Beering's Straits, London, 1821, 
iii. p. 172, affirms that the friend is obliged to give 
his wife to hi.s friend, hut is not bound to avenge 
him); and it is found in the islands of Torres 
Straits (see Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo¬ 
logical Expedition to Torres Straits, 1904, v. 125, 
131 f. ; see also J. B. Jukes, Narrative of the 
Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Fly,' London, 1847, 
i. 209 f., where it seems that the exeliange forms 
a bar to marriage between one of the [larties and 
the sisters of the other), and among the Carihs 
{Histoire naturelle et morale des lies Antilles de 
VAmtrinne’^, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 513), the Chopun- 
nish (M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Travels to the 
Source of the Missouri River ... in the years 
1804-1800, new ed., London, 1815, iii. 254), the 
Spokanes (Bancroft, op. cit. i. 285, note), the 
Shastika Indians (S. Powers, Tribes of California: 
Contributions to N. American Ethnoluoy, Wash¬ 
ington, 1877, iii. 247), and the Cliugachigmmt of 
Alaska (N. Porlock, A Voyage round the World 
... in 1785-1788, London, 1789, p. 254 ; J. Meares, 
Voyages made in the years 1788 and 1789, from 
China to the N. W. Coast of America, London, 1790, 


n. 365). ft was at one time in use on the Lowii 
Murray (G. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes ii 
Australia and New Zealand, London, 1847, i. 
59) and in New Zealand (J. S. Polack, Manners 
and Customs of the New Zealanders, London, 1840, 
ii. 131). Of the natives at Wide Bay, (^eens- 
land, it is said (H. S. Russell, ‘ Exploring Excur¬ 
sion in Australia’ in JRGS, 1845, xv, 314) that 
‘ they rub their noses with their finger and mention 
their name, and you are then expected to follow 
the example by nibbing your nose and mentioning 
your name; then rub noses again with names ex¬ 
changed.’ The Kingsmill T-slanders make friend¬ 
ship by rubbing noses and exchanging names (C. 
Wilkes, Narrative of the V.S. Exploring Expedi¬ 
tion during the years 1888-184^, London, 1846, iv. 
61); and de Sainsoii pves a very similar account 
of the ceremony at Tonga (J. Dumont d’Urville, 
Voyage de la Corvette VAstrolabe': Histoire du 
Voyage, Paris, 1830-1833, iv. 349). The Vanikoros 
exchange names and jircsents {ih. v. 329); and 
the same usaj^e prevails in some parts of New 
Guinea (W. \V. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, 
London, 1876, p. 233 ; J. Chalmers and W. W. 
Gill, Work and Adventures in New Guinea, 1877- 
1885, London, 1885, j)p. 42, 90). As to making 
‘ brothers’ with animals by exchange of names, see 
below, § 46. 

25 . Among the Yahgans of Cape Horn, artificial 
ties of friendship are constituted by an exchange 
of gifts, and by painting the face and body in a 
distinctive fa.slnon. The friends a.ssume the names 
of blood-relationship—uncle, brother, cousin, or 
nephew—and behave themselves as if they were 
really akin (T. Bridges, ‘ Monirs et Coutumes des 
Fii 6 giens,’ tr. by P. Hyades, Bulletin de la Soc. 
d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1884, .ser. iii. vol. vii. j). 182). 
And this [iractice is not confined to males ; for 
women, unconnected by blood, often call them¬ 
selves sisters, and act os such in all the conduct of 
life (P. Hyade.s and J. Deniker, Mission du Cap 
Horn, 1882-188S, Paris, 1891, vii. 238). So, too, 
among the Ovaherero, persona of the same sex are 
frequently united in a formal association (oma- 
panga or oupanga). The men have their wives in 
common, and are entitled to use each other’s 
property in time of need ; while married as well as 
unmarried women join tlie sisterhood ((L Fritsch, 
Die Eingeborenen Slid-Afrikas, Breslau, 1872, p. 
227 ; G. Viehe, ‘ Die Ovaherero,’ in S. R. Stein- 
nietz, <yp. cit. p. 304; see also J. Kohler, ‘ Recht 
d. Ilerero’ in Zeits. f. veral. Rechtsw. xiv. 298- 
299). An interesting narailel to these female 
associations is furnishea by the OrAons. ‘ Wlien 
two girls feel a particular penchant for each other, 
they swear eternal friendship and exchange neck¬ 
laces, and tho compact is witnessed by common 
friemls. They do not name one another after this 
ratification or goodwill, but are “my flower” or 
“ my giu ” or “ my meet to smile ” to each other to 
the end of their lives’ (Dalton, op. cit. p. 253). 
A like custom exists among some of the Papuan 
trills on the north coa.st of New Guinea (J. Konler, 
‘Recht der Papuas’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xiv. 
p. 366), and in certain districts of the Abnizzi 
(E. S. Hartland, op. cit. ii. 218 f.). As to similar 
usages among the Southern Slavs see below, § 34. 

20 . Among the North American Indians, we 
find many examples of companionships in arms. 
Thus, of the Koiigas and Omalias it is said that 
‘ the young men are generally coupled out as 
friends; the tie is very permanent, and continues 
oftentimes through life ’ (Edwin James, Account of 
an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains ... in the years 1819-1820 . . . compiled 
j from the notes of Major Long . . . London, 1823, 
i. 117, 235; see also W J McGee, ‘The Siouan 
! Indians,’ in Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bur- 
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eau of Ethnolony to the . . . Smithsonian Inst. 
1S9.'^~1S94, VVashin^^toii, 1897, p. 178); the exist¬ 
ence of a similar institution has been noted among 
the Wyandot (First Annual Report . . . 1S79~ 
18S0, Washington, 1881, p. 68 ), and the Iroquois 
(P. F. X. de Charlevoix, llistoire de la Nouvelle 
Franre, Paris, 1744, vi. 14) ; and J. Adair (The 
Jlistori/ of the Amr.rirnn Indians^ London, 1775, 
p. 190) says that the Chcrokees ‘reckon a friend 
in the same rank witli a brother both with rej^ard 
to marriage arid any other afl'air of social life.’ 
In Fiji, 

‘instances of persona devotinjf themaelvca specially to anna 
are not uncouunon. The manner in which they ilo this is 
sin^f\ilar, and wears the appearance of a marriage contract: 
and the two men entering into it are spoken of as man arnl 
wife, to indicate the closeness of their military union. By this 
mutual bond the two men pledge themselves to oneness of pur¬ 
pose and etTort, to stand by each other in every danger, de¬ 
fending eacli other to the death, and, if needful, to die together. 
In the case of one of the parties wishing to heiiome married in 
the ordinary style to one of the other sex, the former contract 
is duly declared void ' (T. Williams and J. Calvert, Fiji and the 
FiJiaiiK, ed. C. S. Rowe^, London, 18«0, i. 45-46). 

Further, the custom of joining in companion¬ 
ships for mutual defence prevails among many of 
the Afghan trihes : 

‘ Imlividual.s enter into engagements to supjwrt each other in 
speciQc enterprises, or in all ceases that may arise. These alli¬ 
ances are called tJoondccH, and they may include any number 
of persons. The connexion between two persona in the s.aine 
Gooridee is reckoned stronger than that of blood. They are 
bound to give up all they have, and even their lives, for each 
other. A Gooridee between two chiefs is not dissolved even In 
a war between their tribes ; they may even join in the battle, 
hut as soon as the contest is over their friendshii> is renewed. 
Goondees al.so take place between tribes’(M. Klphinstone, -4n 
Account of the Kia<jd(nn of Cau/jul . . . new ed. (,ondon, 
isyy, ii. 4). 

Witli those brothers in arms we may compare 
the Celtic ‘ Soldurii ’ and * Ambacti,’ whom Cmsar 
(de Bell. Gall. iii. 22, vi. 15) mentions. 

27 . Throughout all Circassia there exi.st frater¬ 
nities and exterisive associations, the members of 
which ‘ are bound mutually to protect each other, 
and assist in paying the line of individuals who 
may commit manslaughter or other crimes.’ In 
travelling, the members enter <me another’s houses 
‘ as freely as if they were brothers in realitjy ’ (. 1 . 
S. Bell, Journal of a Residence in Circassia anring 
the ifc.ars I837-1SS9, London, 1840, i. 84). All the 
inembers of a fraternity are regarded as aj>ring- 
ing from the .same stock ; and not only they, but 
their .serfs, are precluded from intermarriage (ih. 
p. Ml). 

28 . J. Macgillivray (Narrative of the Voyage 
of H.M.S. Rat tlesTi alee, London, 1852, i. 310) noted 
at Evans Bay, Cape York, the existence of an 
association between certain whites and certain 
natives, bv which the latter appeared to be bound 
to assist tne former and care for their .safety. The 
native \yas said to be the white man’s kotalga—the 
term being derived from the Kowrarega word for 
‘younger brother.’ The Kowrarega is an Aus¬ 
tralian tribe, altered by contact with the Pamians 
of the adjacent islands so as to resemble the latter 
in most of their physical, intellectual, ami moral 
characteristics (Ilowitt, op. cit. pp. 3 , 11 ). We 
are not told how this relation was entered into, or 
whether it .subsi.sted between natives, as well as 
between natives and whites. It may be that it is 
to be classed not Avith blood-brotherhood, but 
rather with those associations for the purpose of 
mutual assistance in trade of whicli an example 
is furnished by the Klaarwater Hottentots in tlieir 
inUirconrse Avith some of the Bechuana tribes (W. 

J. Biirchell, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, 
London, 1824, ii. 555 ; cf. R. F. Burton, op. cit. ii. 
55 ; and J. Chapman, Travels in the Interior of S. 
Africa, London, 1868, i. 97, note). 

29 . In this connexion a curious belief of the 
Algonquins may be mentioned. They regarded 
the mingling of the bones of deceased relatives and 


friends as constituting a bond of friendship between 
their descendants (S. de Cliamplain, Giuvres, ed. 
by C. H. Laverdi^re, Quebec, 1870, v. 305), and 
Adair (op. cit. pp. 183-184) seems to indicate that 
the same notion prevailed among the Choctaws. 
He adds that they reckoned it irreligious to mix 
the bones of a relative Avith tl\ose of an enemy or 
even of a stranger {cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship, 
pp. 314, 315). 

ii. Where the relation is due to force of circum¬ 
stances. 

30 . Hitherto Ave have been considering artificial 
relations into which the parties enter by choice. 
We noAv turn to relations which are brought about 
by force of circumstances, ami not by the volition 
of the ‘ brothers.’ Livingstone (Missionary Travels 
and Researches, p. 626) tells us that he became 
blootl-relation to a young woman by accident. As 
he Avas removing a tumour from her arm, he was 
spattered with blootl from one of the small arteries. 

‘ You Avere a friend before,’ she exclaimed, ‘now 
you are a blood-relation.’ Some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea recognize 
the existence of a friendly bond betAveen those avIio 
have been circiimciseil at tlio same time, especially 
betAveen two youths Avho have occupied the spirit- 
house together. After the ceremony, they address 
one another no longer by name, but as ‘my man’ 
(J. Kohler, * Keclit d. Papuas’ in Zeits. f. vcrgl. 
Rcchtsw. xiv. 366 ; cf. Brooke, 0 /). cit. ii. 224). 
Again, the rite of circumcision (hoguera) is ob¬ 
served by the Beclinanas and all tlie Kafirs, south 
of the y!^amhesi. All the boys betAveen ten and 
fourteen or fifteen are made the life-companions of 
one of the sons of the chief. The members of the 
band (tnopato) recognize ‘ a sint of equality and 
partial communism over afteiAvards, and address 
eacli other by the title of uwlckane, or ‘comrade.’ 
When a fugitive comes to a tribe he is directed to 
the m.opaio analogous to that to which in his oAvn 
tril)e he l)elongs and does duty as a member’ 
(Idvingstone, op. cit. pp. 147-148 ; see E. Casalis, 
Etudes sur la langue sechunma, Paris, 1841, p, 70, 
as to the Basutos). Again, among the Knrnai, 
all the youths who have been initiated at the same 
time are brothers, and ever afterwards address 
each other’s wife :is ‘ Avife,’ and each other’s chil¬ 
dren as ‘child.’ The tie thus formed is one of 
great strength, binding together all tlie eontem- 
)orarieH of the various clans (L. Fison and A. W. 
loAvitt, Kamilaroi and Kuriuii, Melbourne, etc., 
1880, jjp. 198-199). Witli this tie may be com¬ 
pared the relation between lads and those Avho 
ojierate on them in tlie initiation ceremonies 
(Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 248, 260). In some of the 
islands of Torres Straits, lioys avIio are mates in 
the initiation ceremony may not marry each other’s 
.sisters (iiem. of Cumb. Anthr. Exp. to Torres Straits, 

V. 211). It may be noted that at Nukaliiva, pro¬ 
fessional tatuers were bound, under sanction of n 
tabu, to support those of their fellows who came 
to be in need (G. H. von Lang.sdorir, Voyages and 
Travels in various parts of the World awing the 
years 1803-1807, London, 1813, i. 121 ). 

31 . Among the Wakarnba, the relation of pro¬ 
tector and prot(!;g 6 is one of extraordinary intimacy. 
The fugitive avIio touches the penis of his enemy 
l^ecomes thenceforth entitled to his protection and 
to that of his tribe ; and so strong is the bond be¬ 
tAveen them, that the prot^g^ is made free of the 
house and the wife of his protector (Hildebrandt, 
loc, cit. p. 386 f.). A form of oath in u.se in ancient 
Israel (Gn 24**’ 47^ ; II. Ewald, Die Alterthumer 
d. Volkes Israel^, Gottingen, 1866, p. 26) and the 
Kafir mode of making a vow (H. Somerset, 
Adventures in Cajfraria, London, 1858, p. 180) 
may be recalled In this connexion, as w^l as a 
practice of some Australian tribes in swearing 
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friendship (G. Grey, Journals of Two Expeditions 
(^Discovery in North- West and Western Australia^ 
London, 1841, ii. 342; cf. Speiicer-Gillen **, pp. 656, 
660; but see K. Brough Smith, Aborigines of 
Victoria, Loridon, 1878, i. 514). Hildebrandt says 
further, that if a fugitive can succeed in putting his 
lips to a woman’s breast, he thereby creates an indis- 
smublc bond between himself and her tribe, which is 
thenceforth bound to protect him (loc. cit. supra). 

iii. The institution among the Southern Slavs. 

32 . We now prot)o 80 to turn to a centre of the 
institution—to the countries of the Southern Slavs, 
where it is a living force admitted within the walls 
of the sanctuary by the recognition of the Christian 
Church. Here we shall meet with many forms, of 
wldch some are familiar and some are novel; and 
we shall commence with an instance in which blood¬ 
drinking plays a part. According to a Bosnian 
authority quoted by F. S. Krauss (Sitte und Branch 
d. Siidslaven, Vienna, 1885, p. 628), the priest oilers 
up a prayer in which he dwells upon the reciprocal 
duties of the ‘ brothers.’ He inaKes them kiss one 
another, and repeat after him the words of a solemn 
oath. Then the younger brother scratches his arm 
so as to draw a few drops of blood, which he mixes 
with wine. The brothers drink the liquid and the 
compact is sealed. Krauss doubts the accuracy of 
this account, hut S. Ciszewski {Knnstliche Ver- 
wandtschaft bci den Siidslaven, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 
60-68) accepts it .as reliable, and adduces corro¬ 
borative evidence from many other quarters. (See 
§ 40 below.) 

33 . We are told (M. Chopin et A. Ubicini, Pro¬ 
vinces danubiennes et roumaines, Paris, 1856, i. 
197, cited by Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 32) of a 
brotherhood ‘ per anna,’ known to Montenegro 
and Bulgaria. The two men who wish to enter 
into the compact go to a church, accompanied by 
several friends as witnesses. They lay tbeir arms 
crossAvise on the door, and, after swearing that now 
they are united in life and death, take tliem up and 
exchange them. If one dies, his weapons pass to 
the survivor. 

34 . According to Medacovit^ (cited by Ciszewski, 
<w. cit. p. 33), the bond in Montenegro is one not of 
friendship only but of relationship—the parties to 
it are looked upon as actual brothers. He dis¬ 
tinguishes three grades, of which the first is called 
the ‘ little brotherhood.’ It is constituted by a kiss 
thrice repeated. The ‘brothers’ exchange gifts; 
and ho who first expressed the wish to perform the 
rite entertains the other. ‘Brothers’ of this first 
degree may determine to form a still more intimate 
relation, and in such a case the ceremony is one of 
greater solemnity. They call a priest to say a 

f )rayer Avhile they stand under the stola, and, 
laving drunk wine from the chalice to which they 
set their lips at the same time, they eat a crumb 
of the bread, receiving the Eucharist in both kinds 
according to the observance of the Eastern Church. 
Having kissed the cross, the evangels, and the 
holy pictures, they kiss one another thrice; and 
he who proposed the union entertains the other. 
Presents are exchanged, and the men are brothers 
until death. So, too, women, married as well as 
single, enter into similar friendships by drinking 
wine together, kissing one another, and exchanging 
gifts. A. Fortis {Viaggio in Dahmxzia, Venice, 
1774, i. 58 ff.) tells us that he Avas present in 
the church of Perusi 6 when a union betAveen tAVo 
young Morlak girls was solemnized on the steps of 
the altar. He observes that in his day friendships 
of this sort between persons of diflerent sexes were 
less common than they had been in the post. 
According to Krauss {op. cit. p. 641), the ‘sisters 
are always together-in church, at work, and m 
amusement. They wear similar clothes and oma- 
iiients, and address one another as ‘little sister, 
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‘my gold,’ ‘my little fawn.* No relationship 
could oe more intimate or more ad’ectionate (see 
§ 25 above, Avhere parallel instances are noted). 

35 . In some parts of Croatia the bond seems to 
be formed Avithout Avine-drinking or Avitnesses; 
while, in Northern Bulgaria, the rite exhibits the 
characteristics of a family gathering, without the 
intervention of the Churcli. In some districts the 
ceremony resembles ij>»t of a marriage (Ciszewski, 
op. cit. pp. 3r)-.36). 

All the old ritual books prescribe the same, 
or nearly the same, formalities. The parties stand 
before the altar, the elder on the right, the younger 
on the left. The priest hands a candle to each. 
Each lays his right I^and on the Gospels, and holds 
a cross in his left. According to another form, 
they stand before the alt-ar Avith crosses and candles 
in their hands. The priest utters a prayer, in Avhich 
the importance of the act is em[>hasized, the reci¬ 
procal duties of the brothers are laid doAvn, and 
God’s blessing is invoked upon them. Then the 
uiest exchanges the cro.sses and candles Avhich the 
Mothers are holding in their hands, and reads to 
them certain passages of Holy Writ; and the 
brothers kiss the Gospels and embrace each other. 
It is only in Bulgaria that the exchange of candles 
aiid crosses Un.es place {ih. p. 37). 

37 . It is customary in one of the districts of 
Bulgaria for the priest to tie the men together 
AAdth a small cord Avhich he uses in saying Mass. 
He then takes off his ve.stmentH, and lays them on 
their hcJwis; and, after having said a prayer 
suitable to the occasion, he sprinkles them with 
holy water, and, untying the cord, bids them kiss 
hamls, telling them that they are henceforth 
brothers in spirit. This ceremony takes place at 
the end of Divine service, Avhen the church is 
empty {ib. p. 38; see § 21 above, Avhero parallel 
instances are noted). 

38 . Among the Bulgarians of I’riler), after the 
ceremony in church is over, one of the brothers 
entertains his relatives, Avith the other brother and 
his relatives, gifts being distributed among all who 
are present. A few days afterwards a similar meal 
is provided in the house of tlie other brother, and 
gifts are again distributed. All those who have 
received these gifts are henceforAvard regarded as 
relatives, and may not intermarry; and this kind 
of union may be contracted by men Avith men, by 
men with women, or by women with women (io. 
p. 39). 

39 . In Little Russia, brotherhoods and sister¬ 
hoods are formed by swearing eternal friendship 
upon a holy picture, by drinking Avine, and by 
exchanging gifts. In some parts of Russia a meal, 
to Avhich tlie Avholo company is invited, completes 
the ceremony ; and the brotners make it the occa¬ 
sion of an exchange of presents—very often of their 
baptismal crosses. Their children may not inter¬ 
marry {ib. pp. 54-69). 

40 . From Servia, Croatia, and Bulgaria we are 
supplied Avith notices of ceremonies by which tem¬ 
porary bonds of brotherhood and sisterhood are 
constituted. These bonds continue from year to 
year, and form an actual relationship and a bar to 
intermarriage {ib. pp. 41-47). Parallel instances 
have been observed in Italy and among the Poles 
and Czechs {ib. pp. 48-60). In Serida and Croatia 
these unions are formed on St. John Baptist’s day 
by the exchange of Avillow crowns and gifts and 
kiases. In Southern Bulgaria, on the same holy 
day, the brothers exchange bunches of twigs, witn 
needles like the pine, in presence of their invited 
guests, and, having pricked themselves, suck each 
other’s blood in order to show the intimacy of their 
union. Thencefonvard they treat one another as 
if they were blood-relations. After this exchange 
of blood they approach the hearth and place their 
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feet upon it, the at the same time beginning 

tlie feast. Then the brothers embrace one another, 
kiss hands, and, cxclianging the bunches of twigs, 
drink out of tlie same bowl. Tliey give one another 
f)resents, and visit their friends and relatives. Upon 
the corresponding day of the next year the compact 
is renewetf—the elder brother, who on the previous 
occasion wjis the younger brotlier’s guest, being now 
his host {ih. j). 44 f., and see § 32 above). 

41 . In Hiilgaria, a bond of brotherliood subsists 
between children who have been christened in the 
same water. Brothers or sisters born in tJie corre¬ 
sponding month in didcrent years, and al.so twin 
children, are regarded as so intimately connected 
that the death of one involves that of the other. 
A ceremony is tlierefore necessary to break this 
connexion, and the person who performs it becomes, 
in consequence of Ids act, the brother or sister of 
the chilli saved from death. On similar grounds 
there is said to be a like tie between the person 
who rescues another from death by drowning, or on 
the battlelield, and the person rescued ; between 
pilgrims who exchange certain kindly offices; i)e- 
tween foster-brothers; and between those who 
attend upon a bride and bridegroom on the occa¬ 
sion of their marriage (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 4-22, 
101 ffi). 

42 . Ciszewski {op. cit. p. 8411.) supplies two in¬ 
stances in widch the relation was entered into in 
obedience to a Divine command ; and Krauss {op. 
cit. p. 633) states that, if a man dream that he has 
made brotherhood with another, he will deem the 
latter’s refusal to form the union as the bitterest 
of insults. In the ordinary case the dream becomes 
a reality, and tlie parties shake hands, kiss one 
another, and exchange gifts (see below, § 46). 

43 . Aiiother form of brotherhood mentioned by 
Ciszewski {op. cit. p. 72 ff.) and Krauss {op. cit. p. 
632) is that mode between a man who is in extreme 
danger and another to whoju lie appeals for help in 
the name of God and St. John, at the same time 
teking him solemnly for his brother. An interest¬ 
ing example of this variety of the relation is given 
by Krauss {op. cit. p. 638). A girl who has to go 
over the mountains alone may invite the first man 
she meets to be her brother. He is Ixiund to guard 
her as if she were his own sister; and, w’ere he to 
illtreat her, he would be regarded as a criminal 
against Heaven. 

iv. The institution in Roman and Byzantine law 
and in modern Greece. 

44 . It is interesting to notice the attitude which 
the Roman lawgivers assumed towards thi.s institu¬ 
tion. A rescript of the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian (§ 7 c. de Hered. instit. 6 . 24) is in the 
following terms : 

‘Nec apiid per^rinos fratrem sibi quisquam per adoptionem 
facere poterat. Ciim igitur quod patrem tuum voluiase facere 
dicis irritum sit, (tortionein hereditatis, qtiam is adversus quem 
(upplicas velut adoptatus fraler heres institutus tenet, restitui 
tibi curae babebit praesos provinciae.' 

It seems clear that this rescript proceeds upon a 
confusion of the institution of brotherhood with 
that of adoption, and that the former, which was 
completely foreign to Roman ideas, was treated as 
if it were a monstrous form of the latter and de- 
dared to be of no force. The same view received 
effect in a collection of Syro-Roman laws {Svrisch’ 
rbmisches Rechtshuch, revised and edited by K. 
G. Bruns and E. Sachau, Leipzig, 1880), which 
belongs to the 5th cent, of our era. One of its 
provisions declares that, if a man wishes to write a 
compact of brotherhood with another so that they 
shall hold in common all that they possess or shall 
acquire, the law forbids it, and annuls the written 
corn pact. For their wives are not common, and 
their cluldren cannot be common. So, too, the 
Byzantine lawyers of the 11 th cent, refused to 
recognize dSeX^orodh, or d^eX^oiroli^crtr, or d3eX0o- 


TTOi-qala as binding. It was forbidden by the 
Church, esjtccially to her monks ; and the argu¬ 
ment against it wnicli found most hivour was that 
of an archbishop of Bulgaria in the 13th century; 

^ V 0i;£riy 5^ vl6v ^myLyvJxTKCi 

SiA yeyt^ijireaff, d5e\(/>OTr(H‘iay di ouSa/uivf. Still, the 
ceremony wjus pnictiscd frequently and in many 
places ; and aUbough the Cliurcli forbade it, it was 
always celebrated with the Church’s rite.s. Like 
sponsorship, it constituted a irvfvfxarui) dSf\<fi6rrff, 
and created a marriage bar between the parties to 
it, and, according to some authorities, between 
their children (Bruns and Sachau, op. cit. pn. 255- 
256; Tamassia, op. cit. p. 6311’.; Robertson Smith, 
Kinship, p. 160). It played an iiri{>ortant part in 
the Greek war of independence, and is said even 
now to survive in certain districts of Greece (J. 
Kohler, ‘Studien iiber die kiinstliche Vervvandt- 
.schaft’ in Zcits.f. vergl. Rechtsw. v. 438 ; Ciszewski, 
op. cit. p. 69). 

V. Where the compact is entered into with 
women, dead persons, supernatural beings, or 
animals. 

45 . We have seen that the coinjpact is not oou- 
lined to males. Thus, among the southern Slavs, 
men enter into it with women (Krau.ss, op. cit. pp. 
619, 624, 638, 640), and women with women {ib. p. 
641); and female associations are likewise found 
among the Yahgans, the Orftons, in certain districts 
of the Abruzzi, among the Fapuans on the north 
coast of New Guinea, the Qvaherero (see above, 

§ 25), and the Swaluli (Niese, op. cit. p. 240). Nor 
are these compacts always confined to mortals, if 
we may rely on the evidence of Bulgarian folk¬ 
tales and of the modes of address used by the 
fishermen of Kagnsa to those whom they reLmrd as 
witches (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 69-71 ; cf. Fiazer, 
Golden Bongh!^, London, 19(X), iii. 380, note). In 
some cases the bond seems to be formed with a 
dea4i enemy. Thus, among the sea Dayaks, his 
head is brought on shore with much ceremony. 
For months after its arrival 

‘It is treated with the ^jreatest consideration, and all the 
names and terms of endearment of which their langruajre ie 
capable are abundantly lavished on it; the most dainty morsels 
arc thrust into its mouth, and it is instr\)cted to hate its fontier 
friends, and that, having been adopted into the tribe of its 
captors, its spirit must be always with them ; sirih leaA en and 
betelnuts are given to it,—and, finally, a cigar is freipninily 
placed between its ghastly and pallid lips. None of this dis- 
^sting mockery is performed with the intention of ridicule, 
but all to propitiate the spirit by kindness’ (H. Ix)w, Saravuak, 
London, 1848, p. 207X 

46 . This curious ceremony recalls to us the treat¬ 
ment of the dead bear by some of the Canadian 
Indians. According to Charlevoix {op. cit. v. 173), 
as soon as he has killed a bear, the hunter juits 
the mouthpiece of his lighted pipe between its 
teeth, blows into the IkjwI, and, having filled the 
animal’s jaws with smoke, adjures its spirit not to 
resent what has happened nor thwart him in his 
hunting expeditions. With this account that of 
the festival of the I)ear among the Ainus may be 
compared (I, L. Bird, Unbeaten Trachi in Japan, 
London, 1880, ii. 97-98), and also that of Macrae 
(‘Account of the Kookies or Lunctas’ in Asiatic 
Researches, London, 1803, vii. 189) as to the re¬ 
venge which the tribe.snien take on the tiger, and 
even on the tree by which a relative has met his 
death (cf. E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^, I^ondon, 
1903, i. 286). In a Malagasy folk tale we read 
of a ba<l man who was blood-brother of certain 
beasts {FLJ, London, 1883, i. 309); and in Sarawak 
a man sometimes dreams that he has become 
blood-brother of a crocodile by going through the 
regular ceremony and exchanging names. There¬ 
after he is quite safe from crocodiles (C. Hose and 
W. McDougall, op. cit. p. 190 f.; see above, § 42). 

vi. What persons are bound by the compact. 

47 . In some cases the compact is obligatory only 
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npon those who have personally become parties to 
it. In Timor and Borneo, and among the Wachaga, 
a chief may represent his tribe, but a simjde 
tribesman binds himself only (Forbes, on. cit. p. 
452; Schwaner, op. di. i. 214-215; Kohlor, ‘Das 
Banturecht,’ luc. cit. xv. 40). Nor does the bond 
reach further in fdtidra of Madagascar, in the 
old Northern ceremony of ‘going under the turf,’ 
in the companionships in arms of the American 
Indians, the Fijians and the Afghans, in the 
brotherhoods of the Syrians of the Lebanon (see 
above, §§ 13, 7, 20, 11 ) and of the Swahili (Niese, 
oj). cit. p. 240), in the friendships of the Polyne-sians, 
\ ahgans, Oraons, and the natives of the Abruzzi, 
and the Celts (see §§ 52, 25, 2 , 8 ). 

48. In many instances the participants in the 
rite bind not themselves only, but other persons on 
behalf of whom they act. 'I'hus, among the Karens 
of Burma, ‘ the chief stands as the representative 
of the tribe, if it be a tribal agreement; or the 
father as the representative of the family, if it be a 
more limited covenant’ (Luther, op. cit. p. 313); 
and in Timor, the partie.s may be the representa¬ 
tives of families or tribes or kingdoms (Forbes, op. 
cit. p. 452). Chiefs bind their tribes amongst the 
wild peoples of the Naga hills (Woodtborpe, op. cit. 
p. 211 ), the natives of the Bi.sinarck Archipelago 
(E. Sorge, ‘ Nissan-lnseln in Bismarek-Arcnijtel.’ 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 405), in Borneo (Schwaner, 
Of), cit. i. 214), and among the Wachaga (Kohler 
‘ Das Banturecht,’ loc. cit. xv. 40). Sometimes the 
chiefs take the prirnupal parts in the cerennmy, 
while their followers join only in its lat<ir stages ; 
as, for example, by drinking what remains of 
the diluted blood, by participating in a common 
feast, or by receiving gifts from the ‘ brothers’; so 
with the Scythians (llerodotus, iv. 70), Balonda 
(Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches^ 

S 488 f.), Ceramese (Riedel, op. cit. pp. 128-129), and 
ulgarians (.see above, § 38). In other coses the 
tribe is represented by a certain number of tribes¬ 
men (Goros and Kano wit Dayaks [see above, § 9], 
Bali of N. Cameroon [Hutter, loc. cit. p. 1 ]). A 
very curious instance of the representation of a 
tribe by a .single tribesman is given by Bancroft 
{op. cit. i. 630-037). He say.s of certain Mexican 
tribes, that if one of them wished to make ‘ a close 
connexion, friendship, alliance, family or blood 
relationship’ with another, its members seized a 
man of the latter tribe, and, having made him 
intoxicated, pierced his ears with awls and smeared 
themselves with his blood. 

It Ls, of course, sutliciently obvious that the blood- 
brother of a chief may, in the general case, at all 
events, rely upon the good otlices of the subjects of 
his protector, e.g. among the Kimbunda (Magyar, 
op. cit. i. 445). Among the Arabs, ‘ the compact is 
primarily between two individuals, but the obliga¬ 
tion contracted by the single clansman is liimling 
on all his “friends,” i.e. on the other members of 
the kin ’ {Rel. Sein.'^ p. 315 ; see Herod, iii. 8 , quoted 
above, § 16). By the Southern Slays each partici¬ 
pant is recognized as a near relative by the kins¬ 
men of his chosen brother, the brothernood being 
regarded as a true relationship (Krauss, op. cit. p. 
624; Ci.szewski, op. cit. pp. 99-101); and, among 
the Somali and Orornd, a stranger admitted to 
friendship becomes entitled to all the rights of a 
tribesman (Faulitschke, op. cit. p. 24(5). 

vii. What purposes are served by the compact. 
49 . It is clear from what hiis already been said 
that the rights and duties which spring from this 
relation are not the same in all cases. In some 
the bond amounts to little more than a forma,! de¬ 
claration of mutual goodwill. Thus the friend¬ 
ships between girls among the Oraons and in certain 
districts of the Abruzzi are strong and intimate, 
but they create no new tie (see above, § 26). 


The magus ceremony is confined to relatives; it 
strengthens the natural liond, but does not form 
a fresh one (see above, § 18); while, among the 
Swahili, the sole effect of the relation is to estiiblish 
an obligation between the members to help one 
another in time of danger (Nie.se, op. cit. p. 240). 
In other cases the brotherhood seems to effect a 
complete identification of interests, as, for instance, 
in the ease of the Polynesian taio (see below, § 52). 
It may, however, be affirmed that it is of the 
essence of the obligation imposed upon the parties 
to act towards one another faithfully and helpfully 
as true friends and loyal brothers. Thus we find, 
among some of the A vstralian tribe.s, that 
‘the drawing and also the drinking of blood on certain special 
w-caaions is associattnl with the idea that those wlio take part 
in the ceremony are thereity hound together in frietidsiiip and 
obliged to assist one another. At the same time it renders 
treachery im})OHsihle ' (see above, § 2). 

'file same authorities add that the men taking 
part in the atninga avenging expedition of the 
Aninta tribe 

‘assen h'-^d together, and, after each one had been touched 
witJi tTio girdle made from the hair of the maTi whose death 
they were going out to avenge, they drew blood from their 
urethras aii'* sprii kled it over one another ’ (Spencer and Oillen, 
The. Sorthei iK T iIh'h, p. fiD.S, cf. p. 5f)(lll.), ‘Sometimes, for 
tlie 8;ime pnrpo- ', blt.od is drawn from the arm and drunk, and 
on rare occasioiih « man, declining thus to pledge himself, will 
have liis mouth foiced open and the blood poured into it' (i6. 
j). 51)8). 

Among the Hungarians of tlm 9th cent, the chief 
men, in taking the oath of fealty to tlie cliief, 
.signified, hy shedding tlioir blood into a single bowl, 
that the blood of the o.ath-breaker .-^ihould he shed 
as theirs had been (.J. G. Schwjuidtner, Scriptores 
rerum Ilnngaricarnvi, Vienna, 174f), i. 6). Again, 
it is said of the Karens that, when individuals, 
village.s, or clans unite in confeileracies, 

' the contracting parties hind themselves by drinking spirit* 
in which the blood of l>otli has been mixed, and in which a 
number of weapons have been dipped. The ijlood of each is 
supimsod to live as an agent or ambassador in the blood of the 
othcT, and thus to prevent treachery. The weapons aro likewise 
invoked to prevent treachery ' (Smeaton, op. cit. pp. 108-10$)). 

Tho same notion underlies the brotherhood be- 
tw'een the king of Unyoro and his servants, especi¬ 
ally his cooks {Emin Pasha in Central Africa^ ed. 
G. Schweinfurth, Eng. tr., London, 1888, p, 78), the 
oaths of those making a leapie or conspiracy, and 
the ngia-ngiampe relation oi South Australia (see 
above, §§ 2, 8, 23). So, too, among the Molang- 
kap.s, the object of making brothers by exchange of 
gifts was to ensure that the Europeans should not 
cea.se to be friendly and injure the natives when at 
a di.stance from them (J, Whitehead, Explor. of 
M. Ki)ut Baku, N. Borne.Oy London, 1893, p. 123). 

50 - The members of the companionships of the 
old Norsemen were bound to avenge one another 
as if they were truly brothers (see above, § 7), and 
a like obligation is imposed on those who have 
entered into brotherhood in Herzegovina, Monte¬ 
negro, ami Bosnia (Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 89). Among 
the Wyandot, the youthful braves ‘agree to 
iicrpetual friends to each other, or more than 
brothers. Each reveals to tho other the secrets of 
his life, and counsels with him on matters of im¬ 
portance, and defends him from wrong and violence, 
and at his death is chief mourner’ (i UBEW, p, 
68 ; see § 26 above, where references to similar state¬ 
ments regarding other tribes will he found). So, too, 
the Afghan tribesmen who join in ‘goondees’ for 
mutual defence and support are regarded os more 
than natural brothers (see above, ^ 26); and the 
F’ijian brotherhood in arms wears the apj)earance 
of a marriage contract (i6.)—a characteristic which 
may be compared with that of tlio bond of the 
‘ nazil,’ which can be dissolved only by the formula 
of triple divorce (R. F. Burton, First Footsteps in 
East A frica^ London, 1856, p. 124). The parties to 
tljo blooti-rite among the Balonda become ‘perpetual 
friends and relations’ (LiWngstone, Missionary 
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Travels and Researches, p. 488); and it has been 
observed (Wilson and Felkin, op. ctt. ii. 41 ; cf. 
Grant, op, cif. p. 271 ; F- h. James, The Wild Tribes 
of thr. Soudai^, p. 91) tliat, if an African be your 
blood-brother, you may really trust him. ‘ This 
contract is never broken. Amonj^ tho Somali and 
Oromb, the saliva ceremony secures to the stran^^cr 
a tribesman’s ri;,dits (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246), 
while, among the Karens, the blood-covenant 
•is of the utmost force. It covers not merely nn aifremiient of 
peace or truce, but also a promise of mutual assistance in peace 
and war. It also conveys to the covenanting parties mutual 
tribal ris^hts. If they are chiefs, the covenant embraces the 
entire tribes. If one' is a private individual, the immediate 
familv and direct descendants are included in the agreement. 

I never heard of the blood-cov enant beiuij broken. The blood- 
covenant gives even a foreigner every right which he would 
have if horn a member of tlie tribe ’ (Luther, op. cit. p. 314). 

viii. What legal consequences flow from the 
compact. 

51 . Ill certain ca.ses the relation of brotherhood 
operate.^ ;is a bar to marriage. Thu.s it is said of 
the Clierokee.s (.see alxive, § 26) that they ‘ reckon a 
friend in the same rank with a brother, both Avith 
regard to marriage and any other alUiir of social life.’ 
So, too, hery (‘ Historia navigationis in llre.siliam,’ 
cap. 16, in DePry, Aniericae. tertia pars, Frankfort, 
1592) says that among certain Brazilian tribe.s 
‘nemo eorum matrem, sororern, vel flliam in uxorem ducit; I 
reliquorum ratio nulla habetur; patnius neptem ducit ; aUjue j 
ita deincep.s. Tarneri . . , nemo lili.am aut sororern sui .Ifon- 
rassap matrimonio .sibi juugcrc potest. Is autem Afouraiisttp 
dicitur cujus tanta est cum quodam neces-situdo ut bona inter 
utrumque sint communia.’ 

In some of the island.s of Torres Straits a man 
may not marry the sister either of his particular 
friend or of hi.s comrade in the ceremony of initiation 
(Hadtlon, JAl xix. 411-412, 315, 356); nor may 
those intermarry who take part in the pcla cere¬ 
mony of Ceram, or in the friendly a.ssociation.s of 
individuals or villages at Wetar (Riedel, op. cit. 
np. 128-129, 446-447 ; see alwve, § 14). Among the 
Murmi a similar bar subsists between the brothers 
(sec above, § 18); it is said of the Kanakas of 
the Bismarck Archipelago, that if two cliiefs enter 
into an artificial relationship, their peoples are 
precluded by the closeness 01 the connexion from 
intermarriage (Joachim Graf Pfeil, Studien n. 
Beobachtunffcn axis der Siidsee, Brun.swick, 1899, 
p. 26) ; and a like prohibition aflccts those who 
are ngia-ngiampe to one another, and the brothers 
and even the .serfs of a Circassian fraternity (see 
above, §§ 23, 27). Ciszewski, to whose work refer¬ 
ence must he made for details, oh.'^erves that, among 
the Southern Slavs, tlie institution of brotherhood 
is giving way to the influence of modern ideas ; and 
tliat, if wo were to gather from the dill'erent districts 
the various notions held regarding its legal and 
social consequences, we should be able to con.struct 
a complete scheme of the stages through which it 
has jiassed. Thus, in some cases, the relationship 
doe.s not constitute a bar to marriage; in some, it 
makes a marriage impossible not only between the 
parties to the rite, out between their children ; 
while, in Prilep, it precludes marriage not only 
between the parties and between their children, 
but between those of their relatives who participated 
in the distribution of gifts at the time or the 
ceremony (CiszcAvski, op. cit. pp. 86 , 94, 99-100 ; see 
above, § 38). We have in the last case, as Ciszewski 
observes, an interesting example of a collective 
brotherhood. The rite is performed by the rejire- 
sentatives of the two kindreds ; but that the rela¬ 
tives are also included in the a.ssociation by accepting 
presents from the principals is shown by the fact 
that they may not intermarry. 

52 , According to Forbes, if one of the members 
of a Timore.so brotherhood comes to the other 
brother’s house, ho ‘ is in every respect regarded os 
free, and os much at home as its owner. Nothing 
is withlield from him ; even his friend’s ivife is not 


ilcnied him, and a child bom of such a union would 
he regarded by the hu.sband as his' [op. cit. n. 452). 
By the terms of the comiiact of the fatiard tho 
brothers enjoyed coniinunity of wives and property; 
although, in later times, and in the case of Euro¬ 
peans, those obligations may not have been treated 
as literally binding (Ellis, History of Madagascar, 
i. 190). too, the members of the omapanga ai 
the Ovaherero, and, according to A. von Clianiisso, 
‘ brothers ’ in the Marsliall Islands have their wives 
in common (see above, §§ 25, 24); and in the countries 
of the KimhunJa, and amonj^ the Wakamba, the 
brothers exercised mutual privileges over wives and 
property (Magyar, op, cit. i. 201-202 ; Hihlebrandt, 
op. cit. p. 387). Ellis [Polynesuin Researches, Lon¬ 
don, 1831, iii. 124) oUserves tliat the wife of every 
individual is the wife al.so of his taio, or friend ; 
ami an earlier authority (W. Wilson, A Missionary 
Voyage to the S. Pacific Ocean in 11 dG-17OS, in 
the ship ‘ Patti commanded by Capt. James Wilson, 
London, 1799, p. 359), in making a similar state¬ 
ment, adds tliat a taio ‘must indulge in no liberties 
witli the sisters or the daughters, because they are 
considereil a.s his own .sisters, and incest is held in 
abhorrence by tliem ; nor will any temptation en- 
pijje them to violate this bond of purity. Further, 
it IS said, on the testimony of Lieut. Corner, a 
irevious observer, that the relation of taio formed 
letween persons of dill’erent sexes o[)orated os an 
absolute bar to all personal liberties. The later 
mis.sionaries, liowever, doubted tlie accuracy of 
Corner’s evidence, at all events in regard to tlie 
Tahitians of their time [ib. cf. § 43 above). Lastly, 
the provisions of the Syro-Roman law (.see alxive, 

^ 44) point to a compact, the parties to Avhich lield 
their wives and children in common. 

ix. General observations on the nature and 
history of the institution. 

53 . we have seen in the preceding pages that 
the form of the rite by which the bond is consti¬ 
tuted is not always one and tlie same. In some 
cases the use of olood is the only requisite; in 
sonic it is an essential element; in some it is u 
mere accessory ; and in some it does not enter into 
the ceremony. And tlie que.stion pre.sents itself— 
Is the blood-rite the original typo of which other 
forms are variation.s, or is it itself hut one of tiie 
forms in wliich tlie need of man for union with, 
and security against, his fellow found expression? 
It is, no doubt, true that, in many instances, the 
u.se of the blood, Avhile it is of the essiqice of the 
.solemnity, is nccom})anied or followed by some 
other ritual act or acts, such as an exchange of 
food or weapons or garments or other gifts ; and it 
has lieen argued that a form in which the perform¬ 
ance of suem act or acts i.s sufficient without the 
use of blood for the completion of the rite is a 
maimed form, which has lost Avhat was originally 
as.sential and retained only what was originally of 
secondary importance. Such an explanation, liow- 
ever, hardly nieetb the case : for it does not account 
for those modes of entering into the compact with 
which the blood-rite is never found in connexion. 
It suggests, of course, that even in those cases the 
use of blood at one time formed part of the cere¬ 
mony ; but there is no evidence to that eflect. 
Now, in the instances which we have adduced, we 
have found that the parties to the compact are 
brought together in a great number of dill'erent 
ways. They exchange blood or wine or food or 
names or j^farments or weapons or rings of the skins 
of sacrificial victims or gifts of some sort or kind. 
Or they dip their hands or their weapons in one 
another’s blood or in the blood of the sacrifice, or 
shake haiuls smeared with blood, or let the blood 
mingle as it falls to the CTOund. Or they join in hold¬ 
ing the victim during the sacrifice, or hold branches 
Avhile on imprecation is being pronounced or blood 
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is being let. Or one of them rubs the other with 
his sulivA; or A fnther makes his child ngiu- 7 igiciitipe 
to another’s child. Or, lastly, the union may be 
due to community of aim and interest, as in the 
case of companions in arms; or to circumstances 
beyond the control of the parties, as in the case of 
those who are initiated together, or associated as 
operator and patient in the performance of the 
initiatory rite ; or to the pressure of an overwhelm¬ 
ing necessity, in the case of the fugitive and liis 
protector. It is to be observed that it is quite in 
accordance with primitive ideas to regard ‘ the 
nature of anything as inhering in all its parts’ 
(H. Spencer, Princvplas of Sociologyy London, 1879, 
ii. § 34G), eveii when the parts are separated from it 
(cf. E. Durkheim, * La Prohibition de I’inceste et ses 
origines,’ Vannte sociologiqucy i. 51); and to treat 
as parts of a man’s substance not only his blood, 
saliva, umbilical cord, sweat, and other excreta, 
hair, nail parings, and the like, but also his gar¬ 
ments, weapons, and name. To our thinking, 
blood is, weajions are not, vitally coimectcd with 
the man himself; but, to the mind of the savage, 
the connexion is of the same quality in either case. 

As an illustration of this mode of thought, it 
may not be out of place to indi(;ate here a f<'M,tnre 
of primitive ‘giving’ which sharply distinguishes 
it from its modern counterpart. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say generally of uncivilized man 
what has been said, of the Western Eskimo—that 
‘a free and disinterested gift is wholly unknown to 
him.’ The gift is regarded as an investment, and a 
return is expected (see P. J. H. Grierson, The Silent. 
Trade, Eilin., 1903, |). 18). But it seems probable 
that this conception has its origin elsewhere than 
in the desire to lose nothing by the transaction. It 
is rooted rather in the notion that, unless a return 
be made, the recipient obtains a power over the 
donor which he may use to the latter’s injury. 

‘ I’ayment,’ says Hartlarid {op. eit. ii. 75; cf. 
Crawley, op. cit. pp. 236-245, 256-257), ‘is always 
held to neutralise a witch’s power over a person 
through something received from him ’; and in¬ 
stances are not wanting in which savages have 
refused to touch tlie articles set out by traders for 
their acceptance, until the latter have taken what 
was otlered to them (see Gifts). Accordingly, an 
exchange of weapons no less than of blood is 
regarde<l as an exchange of very substance, and 
as establishing between the parties ‘ an actual 
community of nature’ (H. Spencer, loc. cit.', see 
Hartlarid, op. cit. ii. 55-116, 442 and vassim). 
This community is brought about not only by an 
interchange of externals, but by the devotion of 
the parties to a course of conduct which demands 
an absolute identity of aims and interests, or by 
outward circumstances which force them into an 
intimate contact. In other words, they enter 
voluntarily or involuntarily into a relation in 
which eacn is regarded not by way of metaphor 
or fiction, but in very truth, as the alter ego of the 
other. Now, it has lieen said that, according to 
primitive notions, blood - brotherhood ‘ is not a 
relationship personal to the two parties alone, but 
extends to the whole of each clan : my brother is, 
or becomes, the brother of all my brethren; the 
blood which flows in the veins of either party to 
the blood-covenant flows in the veins of all his kin’ 
(F B Jevons, Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligion\ London, 1902, p. 99; cf. W. K. Smith, 
p. 315). , . 

We seem, at first sight, at all events, to be m 
the presence of two conflicting theories. Eirst 
of all, we have what we may call the ‘ identity- 
theory,’ which regards the bond as personal to 
the parties to it, and explains the blood-nte 
not as the typical form, but as one of many 
forms; and, secondly, we have what we may call 


the ‘ kinship-theory,’ which regards the bond as a 
union of kins, and explains all forms, other than 
that of the blood-rite, as variations, or modifica¬ 
tions, or deteriorations of it (see Hartland, op. cit. 
ii. p. 24811. ; esp. p. 257). It must be admitted 
that the evidence wmich bears upon the claims of 
those rival views is, in some resj)ectH, very im¬ 
perfect. Not infrequently we are supplied with 
lull details of the ceremonies performed, while we 
are left wholly in the dark as to the legal incidents 
of the bond. In other cases, we arc told what is 
its operation, but not a oi d is said as to the ritual 
accompanying its formation. E'or example, we 
have no facts before us to show how the compact 
was constitutcil in the case of the Brazilian 
Atour(usap, or in that of the Ovaherero imiapanga 
(see above, §§51, 25). At the same time, facts are 
reported which seem to be hardly reconcilable with 
the ‘ kinship-theory ’ as stated. It is, for instance, 
clear that in many cjises the obligations undertaken 
bind only those persons who are parties to the com- 
)act I'luis, the Yahgans of Cape Horn enter into 
orrnal friendshij»s by exchanging gifts, by paint¬ 
ing theimcKcs in a distinctive fashion, and by 
as.suinit»<^ one or other of the titles of blood- 
relation.^iip v-^ee above, § ‘25). There is no evi¬ 
dence to show that the reciprocal rights and duties 
of the friends extend to persons other than them¬ 
selves, or that, by assuming such titles, they mean 
to do more than emphasize the intimacy of the 
relation between them. And that this is their 
meaning is made the more probable by a somewhat 
analogous instance from Fiji, where comrades in 
war ‘are spoken of as man and wife, to indicate 
the closeness of their military union.’ So, too, 
the compact hich subsists between those who are 
companions in arms, or who have exchanged names, 
or who are ngia-nqiampe to each other, seems to 
be strictly personal, even where they are regarded 
as subject to certain marriage nrohibitions, as 
among the Cherokees, some of tne islanders of 
Torres Straits, the natives of Tahiti, and the 
Narrinycri (see §§ 26, 24, 51, 23). The efl’ect of 
the Zacn-relationship will he noted below. 

In the ca.ses already mentioned, blood is not used 
in the ceremony ; but there are cases in which it 
is used, and in which only the parties to the bond 
are att'ected. We have, for example, the temporary 
blood-l>ond, such as that which unites the members 
of a league, or of an Arunta punitive expedition 
(.see above, § 2). In either instance, its jiurpose 
is to prevent treachery; in neither is it pro¬ 
ductive of a union of kins ; and the same obser¬ 
vations apply to those who join in ‘ going under 
the turf’ (see above, § 7). In Timor and Borneo, 
and among the Wachaga, while a chief may repre¬ 
sent his tribe, a simple tribe.sman binds himself 
only ; and other examples of a like limitation have 
already been given (see above, § 47). In some of 
these cases the parties are entitled to share in one 
another’s most sacred rights (see above, § 52); and 
that these privileges are not necessarily connected 
with the use of blood in the constitution of the 
bond, appears from the instance of the Polynesian 
taio and that of the Wakamba fugitive (see above, 
§§ 52, 31). At the .same time it is quite true that 
sometimes they are found as consequents of a 
paction solemnized with blood, as in the cases of 
the Kimbunda and of the natives of Timor and 
Madagascar (see above, §§ 3, 13, 52). Thus friend 
is identified with friend; each is entitled to share 
the other’s wife and property; each must regard 
and treat the other’s sisters and daughters as if 
they were his own. At the same time, the relation 
is, m its inception at all events, a union of indi¬ 
viduals and not a union of kins. The case of the 
Wakamba is j>eculiar. The fugitive, by a solemn 
act, acquires a right of participation in his pro- 
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tector’8 wife and house, and a claim on the sunport 
and assistance of his protector’s tribe (see above, 
§ 31). Here the relation extends beyond the parUes 
to it, and is at the .same time accompanied by privi- 
le^jes wliich are strictly personal to them. It may 
be thought that tliis instance presents to us the 
two theories in combination—the theory that the 
parties are made one, with the result tlnit they, 
and tliey alone, enjoy certain intimate rights ; and 
the theory that tliey are made kinsmen, with the 
result that the fugitive can rely upon the assist¬ 
ance of the tribe to which his protector belongs. 
This view receives some confirmation from a curious 
mode of peace-making jiractised by the Masai. 
One of their women proceeds with her infant to 
the border of the tribe with whom peace is to be 
concluded — the Ivahe, for examjde—and meets 
there a Kahe woman with her infant. The women 
exchange their children in the pre.sence of witnesses, 
and each puts the stranger child for a moment to 
her breast. Then eacli takes back her child, and 
each, liaviim been cut by one of the witne.sscs, 
smears the blood from lier wound on a [)iece of a 
bullock’s heart and thrusts it into the other’s 
mouth. During these proceedings the Ma.sai repre¬ 
sentative and the Kahe headman make protesta¬ 
tions of mutual goodwill, and imprecate evil upon 
the breaker of the compact (Merker, op. nt. p. 101). 
Here we have a rite compoiinde<l of an adoption 
ceremony and a brotherhood ceremony; and this 
in-stiince suggests an explanation of the fact tliat 
among the Mapuclies, a father, by making a 
stranger his soirs lacu, or nanie.sake, atlopts him 
into liis family (E. R. Smith, op. cit. pp. 260-262; 
see above, § 24). The parties become relatives by 
virtue of an exchange of names, and of giving food 
and eating what is given ; and it may be that, 
in this case, the first of the theories above men¬ 
tioned has yielded to the second—that the ‘ kin- 
ahip-tlieory ^ Inus di.s[)laced the ‘ identity - theory.’ 
Further, it is not without significance that, bo tar 
as we know, the blood - rite, a.s productive of a 
relationship wliich extends to the whole clan, is 
not to be found among the rude.st peoples, .such 
as the Yaligana of Cape Horn, the Botocudo.s, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Seniangs, and Aetas, 
the Kubus of Sumatra, the Ve<ld;is of Ceylon, the 
dwarf races of Cimtral and Western Africa, the 
Hottentots and Buslinien, and the natives of 
Australia, while the use of blood and other media 
is found among some of them in the formation of 
compacts creative of rights and duties whicli aflect 
only the persons immediately concerned. 

54. Plainly it is matter of no .small difliculty 
to determine what is the relation of the.se two 
theories to one another ; and, acconlingly, we shall 
content ourselves with an attempt to indicate the 
direction in which the evidence jioints. Now, it 
seems to .show that the relation with which we are 
dealing wa.s not primarily and essentially a rela¬ 
tion of kins. We are not concerned to affirm or 
deny that the tie which held men together in the 
earlie.st times known to us was the tie of blood. 
What we do assert is that primarily and essentially 
this relation was strictly i)ersonal to the parties to 
it. Tliey might be forced into it by the pressure 
of external circurmstances, or tli^ might enter 
into it of their own free will. They might bo 
kinsmen, aa we count kinship, or they might be 
strangers in blood. But, whether akin or not, 
they were somehow brought into a contact so 
intimate that they became, in the eyes of their 
fellows, possesseef of a common nature. The 
logical result of this community was that each of 
the parties became entitled to the rights and 
subject to the disabilities of the other. Each hod 
a nght to share the other’s wife and property ; 
each was precluded, wherever marriage of a sister 


by a brother or of a daughter by a father was pro¬ 
hibited, from niarryiiig the other’s sisters or 
daughters. These marriage bars, even if they did 
not owe their origin to a recognition of the prin¬ 
ciple of blood-reTationsliip, were plainly suscep- 
tiole of being referred to it, and accounted for by 
it, when it came to be recognized ; and this ex¬ 
planation would appear most natural when the 
use of blood enterea into the formation of the 
Ixmd. Accordiiigdy it would hardly be matter of 
surprise that, where circumstances favoured the 
change, the ‘ kinship-theory’ gradually encroached 
upon the ‘ identity-tlieory ’ and finally usurped its 
place. 

55 . What, it may be asked, i.s the nature of the 
siiuction which supports the compact? It cannot 
have escajied observation that, in many instances 
at all events, tlie institution with which we are 
dealing closely resembles an oath or an ordeal (see 
above, § 7). An oath consists in general of two 
parts—of an a.sseveration that what is said is true, 
or that what is umlertaken will be performed, and 
an imprecation of evil by the person taking the 
oath upon himself, if he prove forsworn. Some¬ 
times a divinity is invoked not merely to boar 
witne.ss to the oath, but to punish the oath- 
breaker. Sometimes mere things, such as weajjon.s, 
are introduced into the cerejiiony to symbolize the 
evil which will fall upon the [)erjured person—he 
will be cut down with a sword, or pierced with an 
arrow, or run through with a spear. What Poly¬ 
bius (iii. 25) says of the oatn with which the 
treatie.s between Rome and Carthage were solemn¬ 
ized is very instructive. The Carthaginians swore 
by the gods of their country. The Romans .swore 
‘ in accordance with ancient custom ’ and in 
addition by Mars and Quiriims. He who made 
oath ‘ according t/O ancient custom ’ took a .stone in 
his hand and .said—* If I keep faitli, may I fare 
well ; hut if I knowingly deceive, then may I, 
while all other men are assured of their right to 
tlieir country, their laws, their god.s, and their 
sepulchre.s, be alone cast out as I now cast out this 
.stone’; and, with these words, he ca.st the stone 
away. It seems plain that we have here an 
account of two forms. In tlie later form the gods 
are invoked to be witnesses to the oath, and to 
punish the oath-breaker. In the earlier form the 
gods are not invoked, and the .stone is thrown 
away to signify the fate of the false swearer (see 
H. A. A. Danz, Der sacrnle Srhutz, Jena, 1857, 
p. 1311’.; O. Schrader, Ileallexikon d. indixjerm. 
Alterthurnskiinde^ Strasshurg, 1901, p. 108 ; cf. 
(irimm, op. rit. p. 897; B. W. Leist, Grcecn-italische 
Rechtsgesrhirhte, Jena, 1884, pp. 226 f., 703 f.). In 
many instances an act of toiiching is an es.sen- 
tial part of tlie ceremony. Thii.s, in the Indian 
form, the man who took the oath by touching him¬ 
self drew down the powers of evil upon his hearl 
(Schrader, op. cit. p. 167); ami, in ohl Germany, 
he iiiu.st touch some object which brought him into 
relation either with the gods whom he invoked, or 
with the punishment which follow'ed upon perjury. 

In Scandinavia the oath-breaker touched a ring 
smeared with blood and consecrated to a divinity ; 
ami it was in accordance with a very ancient 
German practice that a man swore by his sword ; 
while Christians swore by the cross, by relics, and 
by book and bell (Grimm, op. cit. p. 895 f., where 
many other forms will he nmnd). Sometimes an 
animal was slaughtered to show how the perjurer 
would be dealt with—‘ Jupidter populum Roinanurn 
sic ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hic hodie feriam ; 
tan toque magis terito, quanto magisjwtes pollesque’ 
(Livy, i. 24. 8 ). See on oaths A. H. Post, Grundrisn 
d. ethnologischen Jurisprudem^ Oldenburg anti 
Leipzig, 1895, ii. 478 ff., and art. Oaths. 

50 . When we turn to the bond of friendship, and 
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6 xainin 6 ^ the ca>sed in which blood is employed in 
ito constitution, we find varieties in form, remark¬ 
ably smiilar to those which we have been discuss- 
mg. Sometimes the gods are adjured to punish 
those who break the compact (see above, §§ 10 , 11 ), 
or simply to be witnesses to it (see above, §§ 7 , 13| 
14, 16). Sometimes they are made parties to it 
(see above, §§ 8 , 16), or are invoked while an 
animal is being slaughtered (see above, §§ 10 , 17). 
In other cases, the parties touch the blood (see 
above, §§ 7, 8), or dip their weapons in it (see 
above, §§ 9, 14), or touch or hold an animal 
while one of them slays it (see above, §§ 10 , 13). 
Weapons or other articles are often introduced 
into the ceremony either as a ‘ witness * of the com¬ 
pact (see above, § 13) or as a symbol of the punish¬ 
ment which awaits the breaker of it (see above, 
§ 14, and cf. § 33); and imprecations are frequently 
pronounced without any direct appeal to a super¬ 
natural power (see above, §§ 9 , 10 , 13, 14, 53 ). In 
aome cases, as among the Bali, the rite consists of 
two parts,—of a blood-rite efl’ecting the formation 
of the bond, and of a blood-rite with the oi)eration 
of an oath,—while, in other cases, as among the 
Bendowen Dusuns, the oath stands alone (see 
above, § 13). There are instances, however, in 
Nvhich the ceremony consists of drinking or sprink¬ 
ling blood without invocations or imprecations (see 
above, §§ 2 , 49). In this connexion. Junker’s (o/>. 
cit. p. 4U5 ; see above, § 5) account of the rite as 
practised by certain tribes south of the Welle is 
very instructive. Tiie parties sit opposite to one 
another. A scratcdi is made on the cliest of eat*h, 
and a drop of blood is squeezed out. Each wipe.s 
the blood of! tlie other wdth a i)iece of sugar-cane, 
which he chews, and the fibres of which Tie after- 
ward.s blows over his wound. At the same time, 
he repeats the points which have induced him to 
enter into the compact, and wliich are to be kept 
sacred ; and at the end of eacli clause he a«lds the 
solemn words : * If thou dost not hold to this, may 
my blood destroy thee ’ (cf. § 49). Here, then, we 
have an instance of a relation in which blood is the 
medium not only of formation, but of punishment 
(see Westermarck, MI, London, 1908, ii. 206 1!., 
566 ff.). We have, in otlier words, an example of the 
operation of the principle which underlies the oath 
and the ordeal. Tliat the .same principle operates 
in ca.seH in which the blood of the parties Ls not em¬ 
ployed appears from such instances as that of the 
Beni, where the parties make friendship by eating 
portions of the .same fruit or vegetable, and touch¬ 
ing tliem.selves ceremoniously with it before they 
eat (see above, § 18) ; or as that of the natives of 
Shira, where the ‘ brotliers ’ hold a goat while it is 
being slaughtered, and fit rings of its skin upon one 
another’s fingers (see above, § 21). A further con¬ 
firmation is furnished by the cases in which the 
formation of the compact is due not to the volition 
of tile parties, but to the force of external circuni- 
.stances. The bond between them is of so intimate 
a character—the union between them is so com¬ 


plete—that its rupture cannot fail to be nroductive 
of evil consequences to the man wdio breaks it; 
and thus the sanction has its origin not in the 
intention of the parties, but in the es.sential 
character of the relation. It may well be that, in 
many in.stances, the sole punishment which awaits 
the false ‘ brother ’ is that which follows a breach 
of tribal custom or an outrage on public opinion. 
Still, it appears to be not improbable that, even in 
these instances, tribal custom and public opinion 
owe their force to a sanction of the nature indi- 
cAticcl 

LiTBRATURa-^J. Kohler, ‘Studien iiber die kunBtllche V^- 
wandtechaft’ in ZeiU. /. vergl. Rechtsu'usentchajt, Stuttgart, 
1884, V. 415 ff.; G. Taniassia, L'Affratellamento, Tunn, 18M; 
H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, London, 1887; A. H. 
Post, Studien zur Bntuneklungsgeichichte des FainilienreohU, 


Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1889, p. 26 ff.: W. Robertson Smith. 
LeUures on the Iteligion of the Semites^, London, 1894, also Kin- 
thip and Marriage in Marlu Arabia^, London, 1903 ; S. Cis- 
zewski, Kunstliche. Verwandtschaft bet den Sudslaven, I.«ipzig, 
1897 ; E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, London, 1894- 
1890, vol. ii.; E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, A Study of Primi¬ 
tive Marriage, London, 1902 ; and works cited in article. 

P. J. HAMILTON-GRIEitSON. 

BROTHERHOODS. —Brotherhood, in its lit¬ 
eral sense, is the condition in which a male person 
is descended from the same father or motiier as one 
or more other persons; full brotherliood, that in 
which he is descended from the same father and the 
same mother as one or more other persons. Thus 
the sons of Jacob by his two wives and by their 
tw'o handmaids together address their unknown 
brother Joseph : ‘ 1 ny servants are twelve brethren, 
the sons of one man in the land of Canaan ’ (Gn 
42^*). In theology, the term is metaphorically 
applied in two sen.ses: the general sense in whicn 
all men are brethren, sometimes limited to those 
who are of the same faith, as wlien St. Peter says, 

‘ Honour all men ; love the brotherhood ’(IP 2 ”); 
and trie particular sense in which it signifies persons 
living together in artificial communities as natural 
brothers li\e together in families before they leave 
the family home to establish families of their own. 
The iileal of brotherhood is one of the closest of 
all human rekations—the only one that implies 
equality—there beingnodillerence between brothers 
other llian that ari.sing from age. 

'i'he .system of living in cloistral communities 
with a religious objeirt belongij to the Brahman 
religion, and was adapted by {Siikyamuni to the 
Jbiddhist religion, and has been largely imported 
into Cliiistianity. Under it, men have retired 
from tlie world by hundreils and by thousands. 
The grand Budilhist monastery of Nalanda, consi-st- 
ing of six convents, had ten thousand monks. They 
employed themselves chielly in the study of the 
books of their religion and of science, especially 
medicine and arithmetic. In Ceylon, the monks 
take upon them vows not to kill, not to rob, to 
observe celibacy, not to lie, not to drink strong 
liquors, not to take food after noonday, not to 
dance or sing or make music ; to use no perfumes, 
unguents, or ornaments ; to have no luxurious bed 
or chair, and never to possess gold or silver. The 
general idea involved in the.se communities or 
orotherlioods is that of a simple and studious 
life, devoted mainly tothe contemplation of religious 
.subjects, and existing in circumstances of self-denial 
and a.scelicism—an ideal which has rarely been 
maintained for long in its original vigour. 

The Bu<ldhi.st monastic system has been practised 
from ancient times in Tibet. The monastery is 
there termed gonipa, or ‘solitary place.’ Lhasa, 
the centre of religion in Tibet, was till recently 
inaccessible to Europeans, although it had been 
vi.sited by Sarat Chandra Das and other Hindus. 
One of tlie most ancient and famous of the 
monasteries in the neighbourhood is that of Samye, 
visited by Chandra Das in 1882. It contains a 
chief temple, Wu-tse, four minor temples, and eight 
lesser shrines, the dwellings of the monks being 
in a two-storeyed building near the chief temple. 
The grand monastery of Taslii-Lliumpo is another, 
and a sketch of it has been publi.shed by the Koyal 
Geographical Society. Here the monks are sum¬ 
moned by a trumpet to the great hall for prayers 
at 3 a.m. At the lama.sery of Yarlung Shetag 
live 40 monks and as many nuns, whose children 
are brought up to succeed them. This is allowed 
becau.se of the loneliness of the situation of the 
j lamasery. In the gompas at Lhasa there are said 
to be 15,000 lamas, and in the province of Amdo 
nearly 3(),000 in 24 lamaseries ; and it is estimated 
that one-seventh of the entire population belong to 
the priesthood. The lamasery of Kumbum has a 
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temple covered in with tiles of gold, in com¬ 
memoration of Tsongkapa, a Tibetan saint. 

In the British provinces of Little Tibet, monas¬ 
teries exist, which are thus described: The 
monastery at Kee in Spiti has the appearance of a 
hill-fort crowning an eminence. That at Kyelang 
in Lahul stands on the projecting spur of a 
mountain side, distant from all otlier habitations, 
at an elevation of more than 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is approached by a steep and 
diflicult path, which at some seasons is dangerous. 
In the spring of 1874 a monk and a nun were buried 
in an avalanche while walking up this path. In 
the richer monasteries in Tibet pro{>er are extensive 
wardrobes of great value. Along the walls of the 
galleries are arranged numerous praying wheels. 
On one side of the hall is a wheel 5 feet in diameter, 
on each revolution of which a bell is struck. Out¬ 
side the main building are the cells of the brethren. 
Col. Paske witnessed the performance by the monks 
of Kyelang of what is termed by him a .spirit 
dance. The abbot took his position, attended by 
a band of musicians, who played loudly, when 
a party of 30 or 40 monks entered attired in 
grotesque costumes and wearing masks; after an 
excited and noisy dance, they retired to change 
these costumes. 

The Tibetans take oil’ their bat.s when they pass 
a monastery and sliutHe pa.st it on their knees. 
In these circumstances, it is easy to understand 
that the monks have acquired great political 
power. 

In Siam, the monasteries are recruited from 
every class of society, especially the higher classe-s, 
and every son of a respectable family spends a 
year in one of them—a system which reminds one 
of that of the lay brethren in several Engli.sh 
orders. 

The account given by Herodotus (ii. 37) of the 
Egyptian priests implies that they lived in com¬ 
munities. He says: ‘They are of all men the 
most excessively attentive to the worship of the 
gods, and observe the following ceremonies. They 
drink from cups of bra.ss, Avbich they scour every 
day ; nor is tnis custom practised by some and 
neglected by others, but all do it. They wear 
linen garments, constantly fresh wa.sbed, .and they 
pay particular attention to thi.s. They are 
circumci.sed for the sake of cleanline.ss, thinking it 
better to be clean than handsome. The priests 
shave their whole body every third day, that 
neither li(;e nor any other impurity may be found 
uj)on them when engaged in the service of the 
god.s. The j>rie 8 ts wear linen only, and .shoes of 
inihlus, and are not permitted to wear any other 
gaiiiiLiits or other shoes. They wa.sli them.selves 
in cold water twice every day and twice every 
night; and, in a word, they use a number of 
ceremonies. On the other hand, they enjoy no 
slight advantages, for they do not consume or 
expend any of their private property ; but sacred 
food is cooked for them, and a great quantity of 
beef and gee.se is allowed each of tliein every day, 
and wine from the grape is given them ; but they 
may not taste of fish. . . . The service of each god 
is performed, not by one, but by many priests, of 
whom one is chief priest; and when any one of 
them dies, his son i.s put in his place.' 

It was in Egypt that the monastic movement 
in Christianity commenced. It is alleged that 
Frontonius established the first ‘ laiira’ in the year 
161 at Nitria. In the early part of the 4th 
cent, the movement had taken root. It is said 
that the sanctity of St. Anthony attracted so 
many monks to his neighbourhood that he had to 
undertake the direction of them. St. Pachomius 
also, who died in 348, was head of a community; 
and that under Apollonius consisted of 500 indi¬ 


viduals, The name Dir el-Bahari signifies ‘ the 
convent of the North.’ 

From Egypt the practice speedily spread to 
Rome and to Gaul; and, when Augustine came to 
England, he found Celtic monks established there. 
AbW Gasnuet enumerates not fewer than 21 
dillerent orders. 

They are distinguished into five classes as 
follows:—(1) Four orders of monks: the Benedic¬ 
tines, established at Monte Cassino early in the 6th 
cent. A.D. ; the Cluniacs, dating from the 10th 
cent.; the Cistercians and the Carthusians, from 
the 11th. (2) Three orders of Canons Regular: 

the Aiigustinian, the Premonstratensian, and the 
Gilbertine. [The lost is the only order originating 
in England, and was established in 1148.] (3) Two 
military orders: those of the Knights of St. Jolin and 
the Knights Templar. ( 4 ) Four orders of Friars: 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars; the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars; the Carmelites, or White Friars; 
and the Austin Friars. [Tlie.se were all introduced 
into England in the 13tb cent, and are commemor¬ 
ated in London by the name.s of jilaces where their 
houses formerly stood.] (5) Eight le.sser orders 
of Friars: the Brethren de Penitentia; the Pied 
Friars at Norwich ; the Brethren of St. Mar}” de 
Arens at Westminster ; the Brethren de Doniine ; 
the Trinitarian Friars; the Crutched Friars; the 
Bethlehemite Friars; the Boni homines. [These 
all date from the miiblJe of the 13th century,] 

The expression ‘ brotherhood ’ was also anciently 
^plied to (iilds. The popular a.s.seinblies in the 
Canque Ports are styled Court of Brotherhood and 
Guestling. Before tne pa.s.singof the Judicature Act 
in 1873, the judges and .serjeants-at-!aw together 
constituted the Society of Serjeants Inn, and the 
Serjeants were always adilressed by the judges in 
court a.s ‘ brother,’ 

See COM.MUNISTIC SOCIKTfES, MoVA.STICISM. 
Litbratcrk.—F. A, Gasquet, English Mnnaittic Life, 1904; 
Lady Andierstot lliickney, Sketch of Egyptian History, 1004 ; 

S. C. Riinhart, With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple, 1901; 
Sar.at Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa, new e<l. 1904 ; L. 

A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, and Lha.sa and its 
Mystrrn>, 1905; A. Jessopp, Coming of the Friars, KS80. 

E. W, Bhahkook. 

BROTHERLY LOVE {BuddliLst).—See I.OVE 
(Buddhist). 

BROTHERLY LOVE (Christian).—The prin¬ 
ciple of brotherly love was not first enunciated by 
Christianity. Exponents of earlier .‘«y.stems had 
given it notable exjiression, both among Gentiles 
and among Jew.s (see, e.a.. Ex 23^ Lv lb***, Dt 
22 i*« 24^®'*®, To 4, etc.; ci. art. ‘ Brotherly Love ’ 
in </B). Even the ‘Golden Rule’ had been 
anticipated, at least in a negative form (see Allen 
on Mt 7^“), and the association of the Cliri.stian 
with the Jewi.sh doctrine is openly declared both 
by our Lord (Mt V* 22*®) and by llis Apostles (Ro 
13®**®, Ja 2*). In the earlier dispensation, however, 
the conception was narrowed by racial prejudice. 
P’or the practical realization oi what was there 
implicit we must turn at once to the words of 
Jesus Himself. 

I. The teaching of Jesus.—(a) The teaching of 
Jesus not only inculcates the duty of brotherly 
love (Mt *8-48 7’^ Mk 10*», Lk ICFetc.), but 
assigns to it the utmost emphasis. From His doc¬ 
trine of the Divine Fatherhood He leatls us to infer 
the doctrine of human brotherhood (see the use of 
in Mt 7* IS*®-" etc., and cf. 23«). 
The love of our neighbour is placed side by side 
with our love of God as the supreme obligation 
of religion (22^‘‘’*®); and so inseparable are the 
two, that in Christ’s portrayal the heavenly love 
finds in the earthly love alike its truest expre.ssion 
and its unerring criterion (25*®, Mk IP' Lk 6*®*^-; 
cf. Jn 13®® 15*®- **). No formal devotion grants 
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th© clfliims of justice End mercy 
(Mt 23“ 15®). To be wrong in one’s relations with 
a brother is no less than to be wrong in one’s rela¬ 
tions with God (5“* “ 25^®). 

(b) There is a noble universalism in the love thus 
enjoined by our Lord. In His thought the term 
'neighbour' lose.s all such limitations as in the 
earlier Jewish interpretation were imiiosed by 
national or personal animosity. It embraces all 
men (7^*) irrespective of race (Lk 10“-®’), of social 
status (14^*-1®), of character (Mt 5«-«), and even of 
personal relationships (5« Lk 6”). While the 
wider human brotherhood itself includes an inner 
brotherhood of discipleship (Mk 3®*, Jn 13®< 15^®), 
all children of the common Father have a place in 
the one great fraternity of love. 

2. The Apostolic writings.—(a) The prominence 
^signed to brotherly love in our I.ord’s own teach¬ 
ing 18 re-asserted in that of His Apostles. Frequent 
exhortations are found in the Epistles reminding 
the early Christians of the obligations it involves 
(see, e,g., Ro 12^“, He 13‘-®, 1 P P®, 1 Jn 3^^ 4=^'). 
8o well known, indeed, are those obligations, that 
in one place there is almost an apology for allusion 
to them (1 Th 4®). Whether viewed fron the 


stendpoint of worship {dprjaKeLa) or from that of 
piety {ev<x0eia), love is to be the inevitable out¬ 
come of religion (see Ja I®’, 2 P 1’), and all that is 
implicit in it St. Paul sets himself carefully to 
expound (1 Co 13). Its practical intiuen. e in the 
life of the Church is to be seen in its power to 
place master and slave upon equal terms (Pnilem ^®), 
and in the adoption of ‘brother’ as an acknow¬ 
ledged term both of address (see 1 Th P etc.) and 
of reference (1 Co 8^®, Ja I®, 1 Jn 2®). Even so 
specific an expression as ‘ the brotherhood' appears 
to have been recognized before A.i). 64 to signify 
the body of Christian believers (I P 2” 5®). 

(b) The brotherly love thus required or assumed 
is regarded as essential to the Christian life. Its 
obligation is ‘ the royal law'’(Ja2“). Its ab.sence 
nullifies all other virtues (I Co 13^-*); its presence 
implies fulfilment of all (luty (Ho 13®**®, Gal 5'^). 
It IS, in fact, the jdedge of a live faith (Ja‘2'^**®), 
and the criterion of true sonship (1 Jn 2®*“ 3^®* '^ 
4’ 5*). In all this the servants’ doctrine is as their 


Lord’s. 

(c) It has been disputed, how-ever, to what extent 
the Apostles are also at one with Christ in their 
conception of the scope within which this law' of 
love holds sway. In favour of a distinction be¬ 
tween the tw'o points of view, it may be argued : 

(a) that the prevalent sense of id(\^6s in the NT 
is that of ‘ fellow'-Christian ’—a restricted meaning 
which is sometimes markedly imposed by the im¬ 
mediate context (see, e.g., 1 Co 5*^ 6 ®); {fi) that 
the love required frequently refers to the brother¬ 
hood of believers only (Ko 12‘®, 1 Th 4®, Ho 13*, 

1 p 2 *’ 3 ®) ; and ( 7 ) that, even in the report of 
our Lord’s own teaching, the universalism of the 
Synoptic Gospels has, in the Fourth Gospel, been 
merged in the more limited conception (see Jn 13=*^, 
15*®). On the other hand, it is ouite clear, from 
such injunctions as are found in Gal 6 *® and 1 Th 5*®, 
that th© Aiiostolic law of love towards men pos¬ 
sessed an application as broad as humanity itself, 
and the specific reference of Ro 12®® shows that not 
even enemies were excluded from its operation. 
The teaching of Jesus, therefore, has not really 
lieeii limited by His followers. The utmost that can 
be maintained is that the Apostles thought of two 
separate circles of brotherhood the inner circle, 
which comprised their fellow-believers, and the 
outer circle, in which all mankind were allowed a 
place. They themselves specifically distinguish 
these two degrees of fellowship (see Gal 6 *®, 2 P 1 ). 
Yet, though there may l>e special stress upon the 
more limited love, the wider love is recognized as 


its natural outgrowth and its perfect fulfilment 
(see 2 i' 1’). 

3. The practice of the Early Church.—Certain 
special forms, in which the brotherly love of the 
first Christians found expression, call for particular 
mention at this point, (a) Love feast and the 
Lord's Supper.~T ]\q early disciples used to share 
in a common meal, Avliich was intended not only as 
a means of assisting the poorer brethren, but also 
as a manifestation of the Church’s unity of spirit 
(see Ac 2'*®* 6® 20’, and Tertullian’s famous passage. 

Apol. 39). At first these love-feasts Avere connectea 
with the Lord’s Supper (see 1 Co ll®®®"*, and Ign. 
Srnyr. 8 ; and cf. art. Agai*k). But it w’as not long 
before the association of the two meals led to serious 
abuse (1 Co 11®®*’-, Jude*®, 2 P 2**)—a fact which, 
along with the Roman government’s suspicion of 
all secret societies, led, in the 2nd cent., to their 
ultimate separation (see Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, 
06). J’von after the separation, hoAvever, the 
Lord’s iMipper, ns well as the Agape, would con¬ 
stitute an expression of the disciples’ common 
brotherhood /see f Co 10”). In the 18th cent. 
John Wesley made an interesting attempt to re¬ 
vive the love-feast in his own societies, and in an 
attenuated form it still survives among them. 

(b) Hospitalitif .—The circumstances of the age 
in w'hich Christianity had its birth rendered hospi¬ 
tality a practical necessity. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Christian literature lays 
stress on this particular application of brotherly 
love. 'Die entertainment of strangers w as the duty 
not merely of the ‘ bishop’ (1 Ti 3®, Tit 1®), but also 
of the oi'.linary disciple. In certain Scriptural 
injunctions its exercise is confined to the case of 
fellow'-Cbristians (1 P 4®, 3 Jn '**®); but the absence 
of restriction in other places shows that the broader 
conceptionof thediity w'as also appreciated (Ro I2*®^ 
He 13*' ®, 1 Ti6*®; Clem. Rom. 1). See Hospitality. 

(c) Charity. —The practice of liberality towards 
the poor was another expression of the Church’s 
brotherhood. As Avas natural, this was directed 
mainly to relieving the necessities of fellow-disciples 
(Ro 12*®^^, He 6‘®, 1 Jn 3*’- and probably Ac 9“), 
although the limitation is not always named (see 
He 13'®). A signal illustration of such charity is 
found in St. Paul’s collection for the saints at 
Jerusalem (Ro 15“, 2 Co 8*’*® etc.). Sec Charity. 

{d) The ^communism* of the Early Church .—It 
was in connexion Avith such care for the poorer 
brethren that an experiment Avas undertaken Avhich 
has somctime.s been described as the ‘ communism ’ 
of the Early Church. ‘ And all that believed were 
together, and had all things common ; and tliey 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all, according as any man had need’ (Ac 2^'*; 
cf. also 4®®). ^\ e must be careful, however, not to 

exaggerate the significance of this beautiful mani¬ 
festation of brotherly love. 

‘There ie,’ in the words of PeAbody {Jesua Christ and the 
Social Question, p. 24), ‘ no evidence that what is reported of 
the little company at Jenisalem became in any dejjree a (i^eneral 

{ iractice, as though enjoined by the teachinff of Jesus. No other 
nstance of communal ownership is cited in the Rook of Acts; 
but, on the other hand, the motlier of Mark continues to own 
her home in Jerusalem (Ac and voluntary relief is sent 

from Antioch by “every man accorclinK to his ability" 

The Apostle Paul knows nothing of such communistic regula¬ 
tions (2 Co 9’, 1 Co 16!/). ... In short, the communism of the 
day of Pentecost, like the gift of tongues described in the same 
chapter, was a spontaneous, unique, and unrepeated manifesta¬ 
tion of that elevation and unity of spirit which possessed the 
little company in the llrst glow of their new faith. Still further, 
this sharing of each other’s possessions, which was thus for tbr 
moment a sign of their perfect brotherhood, was even then no 
fornial or comjmlsory system.’ (See Ac 6^; cf., further, art. 
Community ok Coods.) 

It is probable that the disappointment of the 
hope of a speedy Parousia, the rapid groAvth of 
the Church, and the presence of unAVorthy members 
in the Christian community, prevented the repeti¬ 
tion or the expansion of this experiment (seed. H. 
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Moulton’* essay in The Social Teaching of the 
Bible, p|). 214-210). 

4 . Later development — The history of the 
world’s social progress, since the daj^s of the 
Apostles, has been largely that of the leavening 
of hunian life with the principles of brotherly love 
inherent in the Christian gospel. It is to its spirit 
that we owe the abolition of slavery, the cleansing 
of the prisons, the care of the sick poor, the sup- 
nession of infanticide, the exaltation of woinan- 
lood, the iniprovenient in conditions of labour, 
and, in general, tlie birth of our modern concern 
for the down-trodden masses dwelling in our great 
cities. And, as men look forward to future pro¬ 
gress, working towards a reformed society securely 
based upon truth, justice, and mercy, it is in the 
gospel of Christian brotherhood that the adequate 
motive-power is to be sought. Only when the 
universal brotJierhood of man is acknt>wledged as 
an inevitable inference from the universal Father¬ 
hood of (iod, only wlien the world’s law of greed 
and hate is vamiuished by the (diristian law' of 
service and love, will the princirde of love have 
received its perfect fulHlment, and the City of Got! 
at length liave been built upon earth. 

Litkratchr.—H arnack and Hermann, Tlu Socinl Gospel 
(1907); Peabody, Christ and the Social Question (Wni) ■, 

Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity (1887); Findlay, 
Fellou'ship in the Life Eternal (1909); Keeble (ed.). The Social 
Teachin;/ of the Bible (1909); artt. ‘ Brotherly Love ’ and * Love ’ 
in UDB, and ‘Brotherhood’ and ‘Love' in J)CG. 

H. Bisseker. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS —See Family. 

BROTHERS OF THE COMMON LIFE. 

etc.—f^'oo Bketilren of the Common Life, 
etc. 

BROWNISM.— I, Life of founder.—Browmism 
derive.s its name from Robert Browne, third son 
of Anthony Browne of Tolethorpe,* Rutlandshire. 
Born about 1550,t of his earlier years nothing is 
known, but lie ai)pears to have entered Corjnis 
Christi College, C ambridge, in 1570, and to have 
graduated in 1572.^ The college at that time 
was noted rather for licence than for learning or 
seriousness.§ I’he university, however, as a whole 
w'as a centre of Puritan intluence ; and Browne, 
yielding to this, became one of tlio-se ‘ known and 
counted forward in religion.’/l In other w'ord.s, 
he was concerned about ‘thew’oeful and lament¬ 
able .state of the Church,’ and its need of a further 
reformation. He ‘debated’ those things ‘in him¬ 
self and Avith others,’ and ‘sull'ered some trouWe 
about them ’ IF from opponents. Then, at .some 
indefinite time after 1572, he taught ‘schollers’ 
for tile .space of tliree years**—having a ‘special 
care to teach religion,’ and keeping them ‘in such 
aAve and good order as all the townsmen where 
lie taught gave him w'itness.’ Moreover, he still 
‘ bent himself to search and find out the matter.s 
of the Churcli ’; he ‘ laboured to put in practice all 
he found, both in his sciiool and the town’; ft in 
consequence, ‘ he got himself much enmity of the 
preacher,’ and w'as ‘ presently discharged.^ For a 
time, however, he continued to teach ‘ with great 
goodwill and favour of the townsmen till’ an 

* The family Is described as ‘ancient and worshipful.' For 
full accounts of it, see Transactions of the Congregational 
Historical Society, vol. ii. no. 3. 

t An inference from the fact that be woe over 80 at the time 1 
of his death in 1633. 

I Masters, History of Corpus Christi College, p. 9. There is 1 
some uncertainty, as two others of the same name entered 

—the one in 1667, the other in 1565. 

§ See Strype’8 Parker, 1821, bk. ill. (sub. 1648). 

II See his own True and Short Declaration (unpaged). A copy < 
is in the Congregationalist tor 1882 ; the original is In the 8 
lAmbeth Library. 

1146. Ib. ft Perhaps Stamford. i 

tt Tradition says Islingfton, but his residence there was some 1 


5 outbreak of the plague occasioned his recall home 
to Tolethorpe. Next, with his father’s leave, he 
> returned to Cambridge, not for study so much as 
1 witli the hope of staying ‘his care’ about the 
; absorbing Church question. To this end he re- 
! sorted to Mr. Richard Greenham, rector of Dry 
; Drayton, ‘ whom of all others he heard sav was 
; most forward.’* Mr. Greenham allowed nim— 
‘ with others ’—to expound in his house * that part 
of Scripture which was used to bo read after 
meals’; and, contrary to law, did not forbid him 
to teach ‘openly in the parish.’ This led to liis 
. being * moved ’ by ‘certain in Cambridge,’ ‘and also 
with consent of the Mayor and Vice-Chancellor,' 
to his preaching in Cambridge. He was not un¬ 
willing, hut wa.s checked by his objection to re¬ 
ceiving the Bishop’s ‘license and authority.’ He 
could go so far as to l>e ‘tried’ {i.e. examined) by 
1 the Bishops, and to ‘sutler their power, theugn 
unlawful, if in anytliing it did not hinder the 
Truth.’t But he would not admit their right to 
authorize or ordain him ; and when Archbishop 
! Grindall’fl ‘seals were gotten him by his brother 
—apparently three times over—he lost the first, 
burned the second, and, though he kept the third 
by liim,§ onenly declared that they meant nothing 
to him. lie preached to his Cambridge congrega¬ 
tion for ‘ about half a year,’ hut refused to take 
charge of them, because ‘he saw the parishioners 
in such spiritual bondage that whosoever would 
take charge of them must also come into tliat 
bondage with them.’ This confirmed him in the 
principle which had gradually been growing clear 
to his mind, that ‘ tlie Kingdom of God was not 
to be begun by whole parishes, but rather of the 
worthiest were they never so few’;|| and, failing 
to convert the pcojile to a like view, he ‘ sent hack' 
the ‘ stipend ’ they had ‘gathered’ for him, ‘and 
gave warning of his departure.’ IF His next sphere 
w.as in Norfolk—where some very forward ** were 
said to be. He lodged with Robert Harrison,ft 
master of an hospital in Norwich ; but went out 
from that city on preaching tours which roused 
the w'hole neigh hour! lood, and soon embroiled him 
with the Bishop.Another result, however, w'os 
the gathering of a ‘company’ who agreed to join 

time after he ‘conformed' in 1686. The statement (Strype's 
Parker, bk, iv., sub. 1671) that he became chaplain to the 
Duke of Norfolk before 1571 is due to the confotiricJinsr of him 
with another Robert Browne, the Duke’s meHseri^er, often 
mentioned in the State Papers and Acts of Privy flouncil between 
1571 and 1591. Nor is there any proof of his identity with ths 
Browne cited in connexion with ‘ Undertree's Plot’ (ib. bk. iv., 
sub. 1574), nor vet with the Brown (of Trinity Collejfe) ‘con- 
vented’ before the Vice-Chancellor for Puritan leaninsrs in 1672 
(ib. hk. iv.). 

I • Rev. Richard Greenham, ‘ a man renowned for his cjire, 
pietie and paines ; and for his sing-iilar dexteritie in comforting 
afflicted consciences ’ (see dedication of works to James i. [ 1612]^ 
t True and Short Declaration. 

I Most likely his eldest brother Philip, mwle incumbent of 
Little CastertoD in 1591 (a family livin;,'), and deprived in 1604 
for conformity. Two seals were issued—on 6th and 7th June 
1579 respectively—one a Dismissory Letter, and one a Licence to 
preach (^Burrage, The True Story of Hobert Browne, 1906, p. 6). 

§ l.Ater he parted with it (i.e. the Bishon’g licence) to a Justice 
of the Peace, who delivered it to the Bishop of Norwich. Rut 
apparently he was not ordained. 

y True and Short Declaration. This shows that Browne did 
not borrow his conception of a Church, but worked it out for 
himself. 

*i About the same time he ‘fell sick,* and during his illness 
was served by an ‘officer named Bancroft’ (Richard, future 
Archbishop) with the Bishop’s letter forbidding him to preach. 

•* limnii;rants from the Low Countries were numerous in and 
near Norwich—including some Anabaptl8t8(Blomefleld, A^or/offfc, 
1806-10, vol. ii. pp. ‘282, 202-3). Lollard influence was also 
strong (see, e.g., map in Trevelyan’s England in the Age 0 } 
Wyclif, 1899, p. 352). 

tt A Cambridge associate whom he converted to his views. 
They went to Middelburg together, and there disagreed. He 
died before 1588 (Bredwell, Basing the Foundations ; see also 
Strype’s Parker, bk. iv. cap. 36). 

tt See his (i.e. Freke, Bishop of Norwich) letters to Burghley, 
April 19 and Aimist 2, 1681 (Lansdowne M.SS, xxxiil. IS, 20) 
Burghley was a distant kinsman to Browne. 
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together, on the basis of his teaching, for Churcli 
fellowship, by means of a solciim covenant to the 
following effect; * 


(1) That they would 'keep and seek ayreement’ one with 
another under Christ a lawa. 

(2) Ttiat they did choose, and would obey, certain to 'teach 
them and watch for the salvation of their soula/—havlnir iiad 
due trial and testimony ’ of their fitness, f 

(3) That they would hold regular meetings for ' prayer, thanks- 
rfvlng, reading of the Scriptures, exhorting, and edifying—either 
by all men which had the gift, or by those who had the special 
charge before others.’ 

(4) That they would allow any member of the Church to 

protest, appeal, complain, e.xhort, dispute, reprove, etc., as he 

had occasion, but yet in due order.’ 

(6) That they would ‘further the Kingdom of God in them¬ 
selves, and especially in their charge and household, if they had 
any; or in their friends and companions, and whosoever was 
worthy.’ 

(6) "That they would olwierve the rules agreed upon ‘for 
gathering and testifying voices In debating matters’; ‘for an 
order of choosing teachers, guides, and relievers’; ‘for separ¬ 
ating clean from unclean’; ‘for receiving any into the fellow- 
sliip ; ‘ for presenting ihe daily success of the Cliurch and the 
wants thereof'; ‘for seeking to other Churches to have their 
help bring better reformed, or to bring them to reformation*; 
' for taking an order that none contend openly, nor persecute, 
nor trouble (the Church) disorderly, nor bring false doctrine 
nor evil cause (into it)—after once or twice warning or rebuke.’ 


This took place at Norwich,t probably ear’y in 
the spring of 1581, and marks the formation of the 
first Church of its kind in England.§ The ‘cove¬ 
nant* here described presents a rough outline of 
Brownism on its po.sitive or constructive .side; its 
negative or aggres.sive side may lx* illiistr.aed by 
Browne’s own report ll of a conver.sati(,.i which 
he had with his colleague Harrison some time 
before. From this it apjiears that Browr.c 
(showing himself more extreme in some points 
than Harrison) maintained that ‘ preachers who 
submit themselves to the popish [lower of the 
Bishops, or any way justify' or tolerate it,’ cannot 
‘do duty as lawful pastors and preachers’; that 
‘ Farishes guided either by such [ireachers or by 
the Bishojis ’ and llieir ‘ ofheers’ cannot ‘ he lawful 
and the Churches of God ’ ; that such preachers 
cannot really ‘beget faith by their preaching,’ 
neither can they really ‘ call or win men to goocl- 
iiess,’ nor can any profit be got from their ‘blind 
reading of chajiters and the (Church) service.’ 
With these convictions fierce invectives against 
the preachers came naturally. Here, «.</., is a 
specimen: ‘ Therefore say no more ye wicked 
preachers that ye hold the foundation, or that ye 
preach. For what is it worth to say unto Christ, 
“ Hail, King of the Jews,” and tM>w the knee 
before Him, when you ca.st your filthy disorders 
and popish government as <lung on His face. You 
have not yet gathered the people from the popish 
parishes and wicked fellowship, neither have 
planted the Church by laying the foundation 
thereof . . .’ Declamation in this strain made 


a sensation. Tlie common people of Bury St. 
Edmunds and thereabout heard him gladly, and 
‘assembled themselves to the number of a hundred 
at a time in private hou.se.s and conventicles to 
hear him.’11 But it also led to his imprisonment 
by the Bishop ‘ upon complaint made by many 
godly preachers for delivering unto the people 
corrupt and contentious doctrine.’H Released at 
the instance of his kin.sman Burghley,** and 
straightway resuming what he considered his 
mission, he presently found himself ‘a prisoner 


* See True and Short Declaration, pt ii. , w 

t This implies that Browne (as pastor) and Harrison (prob¬ 
ably as teacher), etc., were then chosen, 
i Browne speaks of his ‘coming to Norwich, and how the 

company (Atfre Joined together.’ . j, 

§'the Independent Church of Richard Pitz (1571) hardly 
(perhaps) deserves the name, and the next was not formed till 
1692, In Nicholas Lane, London. 

\ True and Short Declaratimx. j 

<11 Freke’s letter to Burghley (April 19, 1681), Lansdowne 

^«Ut^‘r’to‘Freke (AprU 21. 1681). See Fuller, Church 
Hietorv, vol. v. p. 63 (Brown’s ed.). 


at London.’* Harrison, too, was imprisonedt 
with others of the Church. So ‘at last, when 
divers of them were again imprisoned, and the 
re.st in great trouble and bondage out of prison, 
they all agreed and were fully persuaded that the 
Lord did call them out of England.The place 
selected (possibly because of Thomas Cartwright’s 
congregation there) was Middi lburg;§ and thither 
the greater portion 1| of the Norwich ‘company,’ 
including Browne and Harrison, transferred them¬ 
selves—near the end of 1581. In Middelburg 
Browne’s ideal seems to have encountered little 
or no outward hindrance, but it broke down woe¬ 
fully under the sties.s of inward di.sabilities.1I 
Two years later, Browne, sore at heart but keeping 
a bold front, was on hi.s way to Scotland—accom¬ 
panied by just four or live men and their families. 
The rest of his career need not bo dwelt upon. 
Landing at Dundee, he reached Edinburgh by way 
of St. Andrews on Thursday, 9th January 1583-4, 
and wiis soon in trouble. On three successive 
Tue.sdays he ai>peared before the Edinburgh 
Fiesbytery—maintaining (on the 14th) that ‘ wit- 
ne.sses at ha[)ti.sm were not a thing indillerent, but 
simply evil ’; alleging (on the ‘21st) that ‘ the whole 
discipline of Scotland was amiss’; and ac-know- 
ledging (on the 28th) the authorsliii) of certain 
books exhibited. Out of these Mr. James Lawson 
and Mr. John Davidson were deiuited to gather 
till? article.s deemed erroneous for presentation to 
the King—Browne, meanwhile, being, it would 
seem, held in custody. But His Majesty, as¬ 
suredly rather to spile the Presbytery than to 
befriend Browne, let him go free.** 

After some months he appears to have re- 
turneil to IStamford ; then to nave gone abroad, 
leaving his wife behind ; and then again to have 
come back to Stamford. This was about March 
1585 ; and in the autumn of the same year, October 
7th, he betrayed the crushing cllect ujion him of 
several montlis’ imprisonment by a m'ornise of 
‘ conformity ’ to the Fstablished Churcli.ft Next 
day he set out for Tolethorpe, bearing a letter of 
intercession from Burghley to his father. Here he 
lived, under paternal .surveillance, till h'ehruary 
1585-6, when his father, not having found him 
sufhciently docile, asked and obtained leave to 
remove him ‘to Stamford or some other place.’ 
Whether Browne actually removed is doubtful— 
since there i.s proof tliat later in the year (April 
19th, May 5tli, June 25th) both he and his wife 
were three times cited—on a charge of non-attend¬ 
ance at church—in the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Court by the churchwardens of Little Casterton, 
the parish in which Tolethorpe Hall Is situated. 
The next certain fact is hi.s appointment on 
Novemlier 21st as schoolmaster in St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, Southwark §§—an uneasy situa¬ 
tion, which he had vacated before June 2U, 1589, 
when Burghley solicited Howland, Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, for his re-admission ‘into the ministry’ 
and ‘ some ecclesiastical preferment,’ on the ground 
that he ‘ hath now a good time ’ been an obedient 
son of the Church.lHI Two years later, ‘on the 
* True and Short Declaration. 

f Harrison, A little. Treatine upon the first verse oj the IHnd 
Psalm . . 1583, Introduction (Lambeth Library), 

t True and Short Declaration. 

§ After Scotland and ‘Jersey or Guernsey’ had been pre- 
proposed and waived aside by Browne (i6,). 

il Some remained behind and still continued as a Church 
called the ‘ Ekler Sister ’ (see George Johnson, Discourse oJ some 
Troufdes, 1603). 

II True and Short Declaration, pt. iii. 

** Calderwood, Uistory of the Kirk of Scotland, Iv. 1-3. 
tt See Burrage, op. cit. pp. 20-31, 37-89. The ‘five points’ to 
which he subscribed practically cover the whole ground of 
‘ (xinfonnity ’; and imply a thoroughly broken spirit at the time. 
U Burrage, op. cit. p. 41. 

§§ All exact transcription of the (drastic) terini of his engage¬ 
ment is printed by Burrage, op, cit. pp. 44, 45. 
nil Lansdowne MSS, ciif 60. 
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30th June 1591, Robert Browne, clerk, was ad* 
mitted and instituted to the rectory of the ecclesi¬ 
astical inrish of Little Castei ton in tlie county of 
Rutlano and diocese of Peterborouj^li ’—of which 
parisli liis eldest brother, Francis Browne, then 
occupant of Tolcthorpe Hall, was the patron.* 
Finally, on September 2, 1591, he became ‘rector’ 
of the parish of Achurch-cuin-Tliorpe, Waterville, 
in Northamptonshire ; ‘ was admitted to the holy 
orders of deacon and priest’ on the 30th of the 
month ;t and here (perhaps excepting one obscure 
period of ten years) he lived out the remaining 
forty-two years of his existence. He died in 
Northampton gaol, and was buried at St. Giles’ 
Church ol that town on October 8 th, 1633.^ 

2 . Principles. — Though Browne had receded 
from some of his extreme views and taken oflice 
in the Cliurcli he had so bitterly condemned, there 
is proof § that he still lield to the es.sentials of his 
Church theory ; and if this be taken as evidence 
of conscious insiucerity, it may be remembered 
at least, by way of extenuation, that, t»> quote his 
(»vvTi words, he was ‘ broken . . . much with former 
rroublos.’ll that the inlhiences brought to bear upon 
him in his weakness were of exceptional force,U 
and that the limited extent of his ‘conformity’ 
seems to have l)een generally understood.** 

Some imlication of the principles connoted by 
the term Brownism has already been given. But 
a more systematic statement is ties.irable. 

( 1 ) First, then, it should be said tiiat Brownism 
concerned itself merely with a doctrine of the 
Churcli. Tlieulogiitally, Browne was even severely 
orthodox ft in the current Calvinistic sense. 
Equally so were his successors.:!;+ 

( 2 ) With Protestants generally, of the consistent 
sort, he accepted the JScriptures as the sole rule of 
Christian faith and practice—unall'ccted by the 
traditions of men, including those of the Early 
Fathers. 

(S) Starting from this basis, he came to the con¬ 
clusion that the Protestant Churches (particularly 
the English Churcli). while Scriptural as to their 
faitli, were far from Scrij)turaJ as to their practice. 
Reformed up to a certain point, the English Church 
ha<l stopped short of the full Reformation which 
was demanded if it would correspond to the NT 
model of a Cliurcli. Many even of the more 
‘ forward ’ Puritans stopped short of this—plea<ling 
as a sufficient excuse that the needed reforms 
were not to be had without concurrence of the 
civil power, and that till such concurrence was 
forthcoming they could onlj-^ ‘tarry.’ Here 
Browne took his stand. He thought the evils 
arisiim from an imperfect Reformation of the 
Churen so great and pressing, that the very 
existence of Christianity called for the instant 
removal of them. Since, too, the will of Christ— 
made cle.ar in tlie NT—necessitated their removal, 
to plead for delay on the LToiind of a ‘Prince’s’ 
unwillingness was intolerable disloyalty to Christ. 
The Prince is supreme in his own sphere, but his 
sphere is not the Church. He is ‘ to rule the 
commonwealth in all outward justice, to maintain 

* Burrasre, op. cit. p. 65 f, f Ib. t /&- p. 72. 

§ In a .MS of hla recently found in the British Museum by 
Mr. Chani}>lin Burrajje, and edited by him for the Conjrrcjfa- 
tional HisUirioal Society. It is in the fonn of a letter to his 
uncle Mr. Flower, is dated aist December 1588, and contains the 
passages (juoted by Dr. Bancroft in his famous ‘St. I’aul’s 
Cros.s’ sermon of the following February. 

II See the aforesaid MS, vmere he speaks of having been 
imprisoned 23 times. 

1 e.g. the breakdown of his Church experiment at Middel- 
burg, his had state of health, his loneliness, the pressure 
brought to bear upon him at home and by Burghley, etc. 

** llredwcll, assumes this in his Hosing of the Inundations 

of Broivnisrn, 1588. 

ft Cf. Questions 2-34 of his Hooke which sheweth the life and 
Umonners of alt true Christians, 1582, 

't Cf., e.q., their Confessum of Faith, 1596. 


the high welfare and honour thereof with outward 
power, bodily punishment, and civil forcing of 
men.’ He is also to ‘look to’ the Church so far 
as ‘outward provision and outward justice’ are 
concerned : for it is of his ‘ charge ’ ‘ because it is 
in a commonwealth.* But the Prince has no manner 
of right to compel the Church to be, or to remain, 
what Christ forbids. Nay, he has no right directly 
to ‘compel religion’ at all, i.e. ‘to plant churclies 
by powder, and to force a sul»mis.sion to ecclesiastical 
government by law's and [lenalties.’ If a true 
Church is already established, the Prince either 
is or is not a member of it. If he is, then—as God 
is no res|>ecter of persons—he is, like every other 
member, subject to its di 8 cij>!ine. If he is not, 
aiul lias no mind to further or favour its establish¬ 
ment, then those who are Christ’s freemen must 
proceed w ithout him; and even though he should 
oppose them to the uttermost, they must go on 
ju.st the same. Thus it appears that .separation 
from a false Church, or from one persistently 
corrupt, in order to .set no and realize the pure 
and true, is a right whicn the I’rince dare not 
w'itlihoi<l, and a duty which the ‘faithful’ dan* 
not decline. 

Such is the pith of Browne’s Treatise of 
Reformation without tanking for anie, which he 
wrote and printed at Mnldelhurg in 1582. Not 
without reason has it been called * the first plea 
in English for the Church’s independence of the 
State and essential autocracy. But on the Con¬ 
tinent he had been more than anticipated by the 
Anabaptists;t for, in one respect at least, his 
plea, as compared with theirs, presents a remark¬ 
able limitation, viz. that he seems to permit, if 
not to oblige, the Prince—after the exam])le of 
‘the good kings of Juda’—not indeed to ‘force 
the people by law’s or by |)ower to receive the (true) 
Churcli government,’ hut yet, when once they ha<l 
received it, to keep them to it, and even to ‘put 
them to death’ if ‘then they fall away.’ How 
entirely subversive this might become of his whole 
jxisition—suppo.sing him serious—Browne did not 
pause to rellect. 

(4) Published at the same date and place, and 
(in some copies) bound up with the Treatise, w-as 
a Catechiwi to whicli the Treatise was meant to 
serve as an introduction. Its title began, ‘A lK>oke 
w'hich sheweth tlie life and manners of all true 
Christian.M . . and if the Treatise urged the 
instant need of proceeding to estahli.sli tlie true 
Church, this sets forth the character of the Church 
to he established. In some points it obviou.sly 
agrees w'ith the Presbyterian ideal, as expounded, 
e.g., by his contemporary Cartwright. The con¬ 
ception of the sacrament is the .same ; its per¬ 
manent officers are the same—I’astor, Teaclier, 
Elders, Deacons, Widows—and also its description 
of their functions; and it makes the same demand 
for ‘ discipline.’ But there are notable divergences. 
Thus the definition X of a Church i.s much more 
strict—‘ a companie or number of heleevers which 
by ;i willing covenaunt made with their God as 
under the governement of God and Christ, and 
keepe his lawes in one lioly communion.’ Again, 
it was more democratic. From first to last the 
people of the Church, as just described, are 
accounted supreme. This appears (a) in the 

• See, e.g.. Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congregation¬ 
alism {iiew' York, 1893), p. 12. 

t Ih. for the Anabaptist position ; see § 36 of the (Mennonite) 
ConfcRsion quoted hy Walker (p. 6). The latter’s date is 1009, but 
it expresses their earliest views. See also pp. 16-17 for possible 
influence of Anabaptists on Browne. Dexter’s opinion seems 
neiirest the truth ‘ that Browne owed nothing to Anabaptist 
influences, and that he was a disciple of no one’ (Congrega¬ 
tionalism as seen in its Literature, p. lOS). 

J The first words are—‘ Christians are a companie. . . . 
Browne did not believe that Christians could be such and liv*. 
apart from Church fellowship. 
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declared equality of all the members as regards 
spiritual orivilege: ‘ Everie one of the church is 
made a Kinge, a Priest, and a Prophet under 
Christ, to upholde and further the king<lom of 
God, and to breake and destroie the kingdom© of 
Antichrist and Satan.’ {b) In the mode of appoint¬ 
ing and ordaining officers. These must first be 
tried by the whole Church as to their ‘ guiftes and 
godlines.’ If, indeed, a man has already given 
proof of his ‘gifts and godliness’ by the right 
gathering of a church, then those composing that 
church, or those who afterwards join it, must 
tacitly receive him ‘ by obedience’ as their ‘guide 
and teacher.’ But if a church already planted is 
in need of any officer, then the free and clear 
‘ consent of the people ’ ‘ gathered by the elders or 
guides ’ must precede his ai)pointment. (c) In the 
power of the Church as a whole to discipline and 
even depose unworthy officers, (d) In the right of 
the Church, through its own ‘ elders or forw'ardest,’ 
to recognize its oilieers by ordination ‘as called 
and authorized of God.’ Usually this is done 
‘with prayer and imposition of handes’—but as to 
the latter it ‘ is no essential pointe of their calling,’ 
and ought to bo left, when it is ‘ turned into 
pomp or superstition.’ (e) In the fact that, while 
the holding of ‘synodes or meetings of sundrie 
churches’ may be expedient, it is voluntaiy. Their 
use is to enable the stronger churches to help the 
weaker in ‘deciding or redressing of matters’ 
W’hen such help is sought or when it is evidently 
needed.* 

(5) Brownism, as thus outline<l, became the 
accepted platform of all the early Separatists. 
Younger leaders like Henry Barrow, John Green¬ 
wood, Francis Johnson, and Henry Ainsworth may 
have varied the emphasis, cleared away ambiguities, 
or given to this or that principle a more rigorous 
ana detailed application ; but, notwithstanding 
their vehement desire to repudiate t all connexion 
with Browne or his name, it could not reasonably 
be denied that he was ‘ the shoj) of their store and 
the steel of their strength.’! Proof of this lies 
to hand in their writings, particularly in a series 
of authoritative documents which they issued for 
the chief Separatist Church during the first twenty 
years of its existence. § Only on one point of im¬ 
portance has there seemed room for doubt, and 
Iiere the difference betw'een Browne’s teaching and 
that of Barrow seemed great enough to w’arrant a 
description of the latter as ‘ B.'Lrn)wism.’^ This 
point IS the eldership and its relation to the Church. 
According to Uexter, the teaching of Barrow pre¬ 
sents the Church as having power to elect the 
elders, but not to control them or ‘seriously limit 
their action ’ or remove them from ollice for any 
cause whatever. Thus he practically destroyed 
the Church’s self-government, and erected the 
eldership into ‘ a ruling oligarchy,’ whereas Browne 
made it a pure democracy. 11 But against this 
view may be set Barrow’s explicit statement of the 
contrary. ‘ I never thought,’ he says in one place, 
‘ that the practice of Christ’s government belonged 
only to those officers. 1 rather thought it had 
been their duty and office to have seen this govern¬ 
ment faithfully and orderly practised by all the 
members of the Church, ... so that if the.se 


* Catechism, questions 65, 118-119, 66-68, 119, 61. 

t Cf. e.g., Barrow and Greenwood’s outburst during: the 
‘conferences’ with London ministers (April 1690). 'The one 
savs • ‘ We are no Browiiists. We iiold not our faith in respect 
of any mortal man, neither were we instructed by him, or 
baptized into his name, until by such as you were so termed. 
The other says: ‘ Browne is an apostate, now one of your 
Church.’ Yet it is probable that Greenwood at lewt had 
been influenced by Browne (see the writers Henry Barrow, 
p. 13), and both must have read his writnifrs. 

J Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations, Introd. 

§ See end of article. 

li See Walker, Creeds and Platforms, p. 81 f. 


officers or any of them transgress, the Church 
resermth power to every member freely {according 
to the quality of the ofence and the rules of the 
word) to admonish and reprove the whole, to cen¬ 
sure and excommunicate such officers so offending * 
No less conclusive is the evidence of a document 
published in 1596 under the title, A true confession 
of the faith and humble acknowledgment of the 
alegeance which wee hir Majesties subjects falsely 
called lirotmiists doo hould towards God and yeild 
to hir Mdjestief It emanated from the Separatist 
Church formed in London, 1592, and soon after¬ 
wards exiled to Am.-iterdam. This Church had 
Francis Johnson for pastor, and Henry Ainsworth 
for teacher—joint authors of the Confession, and 
both disciples of Barrow. Thus its words on the 
point in question may be taken as Barrow’s own. 
But these say deculedly : 

‘Tliat as cvt'rj' Chrintiau (^onwrei'atiou liuth powro and 
coiunuandement to elect and ordeinc Ihtir own ininisteiie 
acoonliii;' t-o the rul< s prescribed, attd wildest they shal faith¬ 
fully*.'■.•.■‘•nle their oHiee to have tlniu in swperahoundant love 
for their worke sake—to provi<le for them, to honour them and 
reverence them, accortlin^ to the diKiiitie of the ottice they 
execute : so have they also powro and coniniandciuent when 
aide such defalt, either in their lyfc, doctrine or administration 
hroaketh out, as by the rule of the word dcharreth them from, 
or (lepriveth them of their ministerie, by due order to depose 
them from the ministerio they exendsed ; ,\ea, if the cose so 
require and they roinayne obstinate ami impenitent orderly to 
cut them off by excommunication.’ f 

I Johnson, it is tnie, drew off from this position 
and split (he Church hy urging a strictly rresby- 
terian view of the eldership.!; But a majority of 
the people adhered to Ainsworth in his strenuous 
defence of the confessional view—which he calls 
tlie Church’s ‘ancient faith’—and he had also the 
warm support of John Kobinson § with his church 
at Leyden. A more plausible case of dill'erence 
between BroAvne and Barrow seems to lie in their 


re.spective w'ays of sjxsaking about the relation of 
the Civil Power to the (Jhurcli. For, while Barrow 
declares it to be ‘ the office and duty of Princes and 
Itulers ... to suppress and root out of their 
dominions all religions, worship, and ministries’ll 
other than the true, Browne^s language is cer- 
t!),inly more restrained. But here also the con¬ 
trast is less in reality than in appearance. One 
drastic assumption of his has already been noted. 
And the following from his reply to Mr. Cart¬ 
wright H is not so very far short of Barrow’s 
position ; 

• If the commonwealth (as it ou^dit) had lon^r ago taken from 
the niiiiistry those limthH and popish livings, then Jericho being 
once destroyed (( mean the antichristian churches put down) 
had not so soon been built again. , . .’ 

Nor did he show himself (previous to his con¬ 
formity) less extreme in a thini point—his practical 
attitude towards the establishment. Barrow’s 
attitude is perfectly explicit in the Confession of 
1596 (Art. 32), which calls upon all who ‘ will be 
saved’ to come forth with speed from this anti- 
christian estate; upon all its ministers ‘ to give 
over and leave’ their unlawful offices; and upon 
all people of what sort or condition soever to with- 
I hold their goods, lands, money or money worth 


* See the present writer’s Henry Barrow (p. 106) for this and 
other references. The only argument alleged to the contrary 
seems to he one drawn from the ‘ silence ’ of what is called the 
[.oridon Confession of 1689; ‘A true description out of the 
Won! of God of the visible Church.’ But the absence of specific 
reference to the point may be explained by the ideal character 
of this document. It is a declaration rather than a Confession. 

t 24. 

t lie defends it in his latest book, A Christian Plea 
(1617), pp. 306-18. But he had been advocating it since 1609 
(see present writer’s Henry Barrow, pp. 264 ff., 268 ff.). 

§ See his Justification oj Separatimi. . . against Mr. Richard 
Barnard his invective.. . . (1610), where, r« the 6th error alleged 
by Mr. Barnard, he goes into the question with great tiioroiij^h- 
no 89 . Johnson replied in his Answer touching the Divitnon 
(1011), p. 27 : and Robinson rejoined—at Ainsworth’s instance 
(see the latter’s Animadversion to Mr. Clifton’s Advertisement 
(1613], pp. 111-117). 

I Henry Barrow, Platform, 1690 (unpaged). 

^ An answer to Mr. Cartwright his letter . . ., p. 20. 
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from the inaiiiteiiance of its false ministry anil 
worship. Browne’s was the same. It is, the 
burden of his letter to Mr. Cartwriirht tluit you 
eantiot communicate with a false Church without 
partalvint? in its {mllutiou ; and so neitlier the true 
t'ilurch as a whole nor any ‘ part ’ or ‘ member ’ of it 
ouj^lit to communicate. * Perhaps the utmost Avliich 
can be eonceiled to him is that he may not have 
forbidden absolutely a casual ‘hearing'’ even of 
prelatic ministers or attendance at their services, 
as did the authors of the Confession.^ 

Brownism of the strictest type — that which 
pushed its dill’erencest from the Church of Kug- 
fand to the forefront—found a temporary asylum 
in Amsterdam and turned out unequal to the test 
of experience. In Leyden—under the leadership 
of John Kohinson, who at first was as thorough¬ 
going § as Barrow or Ainsworth, but bewime with 
time increasingly tolerant—it learnt to lay the 
greater stress on constructive elements ;|| and to 
develop these in a form of church-life which could 
bear translation to the shores of New Kn<daiid, and 
there plant the germs of a vigorous democratic 
Church-State. In England it ran a somewhat 
similar course. Stripped of its harshest features, 
it was accepted from the hands of John Robinson 
by Henry Jacob (1563?-1624), v/ho ‘gathered’ at 
least some of the scattered ‘ remnants ’ of the 
London congregation of 1592 and organizeil (on a 
semi-Separatist basis) 11 what has been calleil the 
first distinctively Independent Church in England. 
But the name ‘ llrownism ’ did not die out. It lived 
on as a cle.scriptive or ahu.sive epithet of ‘all and 
sundry* who, for whatever cause, broke away from 
the National Church. Nor did the extreme views 
originally suggested by the name cease to win 
vehement and consistent advocates.** These appear 
from time to time far down the 17th century.ft 
Indeed, such advocates have never Ijeen absent 
altogether from the ranks of English Noncon¬ 
formity. But, on the whole, it may he said that 
Brownism has survived only on its nobler side; 
and that its essential witness has been continued 
and fulfilled in the princi])lcs which give life and 
[)Ower to modern Congregationalism. 

See also art. Congukoationalism. 

• P. 70. Of. p. 62 : ‘ For the readinff ministry is abominable 
wickedness,’ etc., and in Treatise upon es Matt. § ‘against 
Parish Preacher.' 

t And he would not have thought of going Barrow’s length 
in his argument for the total destruction of ‘church buildings’ 
which tilled forth Hooker’s stately protest in Eccles. Polity, bk. 

V. ch. 3, pp. 12-17. 

J See Tfie Points of Difference, under 14 heads, published in 
1603 (reprinted in Walker, Creeds and Platforms, pp. 77-80). 

S The stages are inrlicated by (a) A Justification of Separa¬ 
tion, 1610, (6) Religious Communion Public and Private, 
1614, (c) A Just and Necessary Apology 1625, and (d) A 
Treatise of the Lawfulness of Hearing Ministers ui the Church 
of England —printed in 1634 but written some years before. 

R Cf. the curiously Erastian and studiously negative ‘Seven 
Articles ’ prepared for submission to the Privy Council In 1618 
and signed by Robinson and William Brewster (reprinted by 
Arber, Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, pp. 280-81). 

H See A Confession and Protestation of the Faith of Certain 
Christians in England, 1616, reprinted in Hanbury, Historical 
Memorials relating to Independents, i. 29Sff. 

•* See A Necessitated Appeal Humbly tendered to the High 
Court of Parliament, by such as are commonly (but unjustly) 
ealled Brownists. Its date is May 1645, and its subsi^ription ' 
runs: ‘The meanest and unworlhiest servants of God the free 
Churches of Christ resident in and about this city' [Ix>ndon] 
fManchester New College Library, Tract No. 65a). In the I^am- 
beth Library (40.2.24) is a pamphlet of 1640 entitled ‘Informa¬ 
tion for the Ijfnoraut. . . . Containing a few observations inwn 
1 Cor. 10, which do strongly prove it to be absolutely sinful to 
bear the word preached in any false estate or assembly whatso¬ 
ever.' To which is ailded (in a P.S.) a ‘ Public challenge made 
by N.E. to all the Nonconformists or Reformists in Old and 
New England and Holland in the behalf of the total Separa- 

tiOD.’ 

tt See More Work for the Dean (1681), by Thomas Wall, an 
answer to Stillingfleet’s History, Nature, and Pleas of the 
Present Separation from the Church of England, strongly defen¬ 
sive of Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, whose cause Is said to 
bs still that of ‘many thousand Protestants ’ In Klngland. 


LrrKKATiiRB.-i. Drowsk'S WRiTisns.--\ list of these so far 
as known up to April 1906 is printed in Champlin Burrage, 
The Tnu Story of Robert Browne (1900), p. 74 f. The most 
important are those numbered: (3) A Booke which sheweth the 
life ami manners of all true Christians, Mlddelburg^ 1582; (4) 
A Treatise qf Reformation without tarying for anie, Middel. 
burg, 1582, reprinted by Congregational Historical Society, 
1903; (6) A Treatise upon the of Matt., Middelhurg, 1582 or 
earl)' in 1583 (a satisfactory account of these, with full titles, is 
given by Burrage, pp. 17-25); (8) A True and Shirt Declaration 
both oS the gathering and Joipiing together of certaine v^sons : 
and also of the lamentable breach and division which fell 
amongst them. Middelburg, ? 1, 1583?; (18) An AnsivertoMr. 
Cartwright’s IjCtter for joyning with the English Churches, 
1584-85(/)(MS printed and published at London, before Oct. 7. 
158.5); (19) A Reproofe of certaine. schismatical persons ana 
their doctrine touching the hearing and preaching of the Word 
o/God (MS of 31 folio pages, 1588 [?J, diw^overed by Burrage at 
the Lambeth Library in 1905 and since published [London, 1907] 
as the Retractation of Robert Browne, Father of Congrega¬ 
tionalism). The schismatical persons are taken to be Henry 
Barrow, John Oreenwoo<l, and their congregation. No doubt 
is expressed on this point—or any as to its authenticity. But 
the present writer is not convinced of the latter, at least. (22) 
A Letter written to .Ur. Flou'er, Dec. SI, 1688-89 (MS in the 
B.M., published at Ixmdon [Memorial Hall), 1904, under the 
title A New Tear's Guift: the j)rinted copy contnins n n u ra- 
tive of the finding of the MS by Burrage in 1901). 

li. Bbow\E S LIFE.— All previous biographies are superseiled 
by Champlin Burrage, Tne True Story of Robert Browne, 
Oxford, 1906, together with two papers in Transactions of the 
Congregational Historical Society—’ Robert Browne’s Ancestors 
and Descendants’ (vol. ii. No. 3) and ‘New Facts Relating to 
Robert Browne’ (vol. ii. No, 4) — l>oth by F- Ivas Cater. 
Dexter’s study of Browne, however, in hi.s Coi^regationalism 
of the last three hundred Tears, as seen in its Literature (1879X 
pp. 61-128, is still valuable. 

iii. Early BROWstsr Literature.—T he works of Robert 
Harrison (d. 1585?), Henry Barrow (1560-1593), John Green¬ 
wood (d. 1593), John Penry (1559-1693), Henry Ainsworth 
(1671-1622), Francis Johnson (1562-1618), John Robinson 
(1576?-1625), Henry Jacob (1563-1624), for which see Dexter, 
Congregationalism of the last three hundred r^ar« (Bil)Iiography, 
pp. 8-32y and T. G. Crippen, ‘Early Nonconformist Biiilio- 
graphy’ in Transactions oj Congregational Huntorical Society, 
vol. i. Nos. 1, ‘2, 3. 

Iv. MoDERS LJTERATURK.—llislorleB Of Congregationalism, 
jiassim, particularly Dexter, op. cit.', R. W. Dale, Hist, of 
Eng. Coivgregationalism, 19(i7 ; E. Arber, Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, 1897; J. Brown, Pilgrim Fathers of Sew Ktujland, 
1895 ; F. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, 1900 ; W. Walker, Creeds 
\ ami Platforms of Congregationalism, 1893; A. MackennaJ, 
Story ofi the English Separatists, 1893, and Sketches in the 
Evolution of English Congregationalism, 1901. 

Fred. J. Powickk. 

BRUNO.—1. Life,—Giordano Bruno wa.s bom 
in 1548 in the ancient township of Nola, not far 
from Najiles. At the latter town he stmlied, and 
in 1563 he entered the inona.stery of the noniinican 
order there as novice. It wn.s at thi.s time that he 
took the name of Giordano, his ori^dnal name 
having been Filippo. In 1572 he became priest. 
Early in his monastic career charges of heresy had 
been brought against him, and these were renewed 
in 1576. Bruno e.Mcaped to Jtome, and thence, 
hearing of his excommunication, made his way 
to North Italy. Earning a liveliiiood by varioua 
means and in various cities, he finally crossed the 
Alj>s, and in 1579 reached Geneva. There he at¬ 
tended the Protestant services held by an Italian 
pa.stor, and thus became formally a member of the 
Wotestant community, although ho does not seem 
to have entered into full communion or to have 
adopted the Calvinist confession of faith. A 
violent dispute with a Professor of Philosophy at 
the Genevan Academy led to his departure from 
the city in the autumn of the same year. He 
passed to Lyons and thence to Toulouse, where 
for two years he lectured on Aristotle and other 
subjects, being elected (by vote of the students) to 
a chair at the University. We next find him at 
Paris, in one of the Colleges of which he lectured 
(as extraordinary professor). Here he published 
two works on the Art of Memory (a subject con¬ 
cerning which he had been interviewocl by the 
king, Henry ill.), and a curious comedy, Ii Can- 
delaio. Apparently he fell into disfavour at the 
University, and in 1583 he crossed the Channel and 
came to London. There, after a three months’ 
stay in Oxford, where his reception was the re 
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veTue of conhal, he took up his abode in the house 
of the Trench Ambassador, Mauvissb^re, i)robably 
&s a secretary, and remained till 1585, when the 
Ambassador returned to Paris. During his stay 
in London, Bruno had some acquaintance with Sir 
Philip Sidney (to whom he dedicated a number 
of his writings), Fulke (Jreville, Plorio, and others 
of the literary men and courtiers of the time. 
Seven of his most important works, six being 
written in Italian, were published in London at 
this perio<l, although false names are usually 
g^ven on the title-pa^e for the place of publica¬ 
tion. These works included the dialogues La 
Cena de le Ceneri (1584), De la Causa (1584). I)e 
Vlnfnito (1584), Spat'.cio de la Bestia Trionfante 
(1584), and De gli Eroici furori (1585). At the 
same time he had already begun the Latin works 
which were comnleted in Germany, so that his 
stay in England represents a period of extra¬ 
ordinary productiveness. With Mauvissihre he 
returned to Paris in October 1585, but was com¬ 
pelled to leave it again in the following summer. 

At this time he made an attempt at recon¬ 
ciliation with the Church, his hope l>eing that he 
might be allowed to return without renewing his 
monastic obligations. The negotiations were 
broken otf, however, and he made his way to 
Protestant Germany, settling for another brief 
period at Luther’s city of Wittenberg. Ilere he 
associated with the tuen dominant Lutheran or 
Reformed Church i)arty, was welcome<l by the 
University, lectured on such subjects as ii>e 
Organon of Aristotle and Lullism—avoiding dan¬ 
gerous topics—and continued his philosonhic'al 
writings. With the overthrow of the Lutlieran 
by the Calvinist party in 1588 he was compelled 
once more ‘ to take to the road.’ With varying 
fortunes he visite<l Prague, Helmstadt, Frankfort, 
Zurich, and again Frankfort, where he remained 
from March 1591 till a fatal chance led him to 
Italy in the autumn of the same year. During 
this period he published various works: the 120 
Theses adv. Peripateticos (Paris, and also Witten¬ 
berg), the Oratio Valedic.toria at Wittenberg, the 
Oratio Consolatoria, or Funeral Address on Duke 
Julius, at Helmstadt, and two mathematical writ¬ 
ings at Prague. The Latin poems (with pro.se 
commentaries), which contain the sum ?and final 
statement of his philo.sophy, the De MinimOt De 
Monade, and the De immenso, were published at | 
Frankfort along with a mnemonic work, the De Im- j 
aginum Compositione, in 1591. In response to an in¬ 
vitation of the patrician Mocenigo, who wished to 
learn his art of memory and his supposed magical 
powers, Bruno re-entered Italy in August 1591. 

He was again anxious to be reconciled to the 
Roman Church, and to be allowed to live and 
write at peace as a layman, being curiously un¬ 
conscious of the reputation his writings had built 
up for him. No doubt he trusted also to Mo- 
cenigo’s influence for protection. In May 1692, 
Mocenigo, who liad not obtained the secret know¬ 
ledge he expected, denounced him to the Inquisi¬ 
tion at Venice. In the process that followed 
Bruno at one point made solemn abjuration of all 
errors and heresies of which he had been guilty, 
and later made entire submission, throwing him¬ 
self on the mercy of the court. Meantime, how¬ 
ever, Rome had intervened, demanding that the 
heretic be sent to the Panal court. For political 
reasons Venice yielded, after considerable dispute 
and under strong pressure ; and in February of 
1693, Bruno entered the prison of the Inquisition 
at Rome. For some unknown reason no further 
steps were taken till January 1599 a most un¬ 
usual delay. The process was then renewed and 
carriea on to December of that year; but Die 
unfortunate man, refusing to recant any of his 


philosophical opinions, or to acknowledge the right 
of the Church to dictate in matters of philosophy, 
was condemned to death in the usual cynical for¬ 
mula, and, on 17th Feb. 1600, was publicly burnt 
alive in the Campo dei Fiori, where the statue by 
Ferrari now stands. Bruno sufl’ered not for the 
Protestant religion or indeed for any form of reli¬ 
gion, but for Science, and for the freedom of the 
scientiiic spirit from the Church. 

2. Works.—Apart from the comedy of 11 Can- 
delaio, anti one or two occasional works such as 
the Orations at Wittenberg and at Helmstadt, 
Bruno’s work.s fall into three groups, viz. (1) com¬ 
mentaries arul summaries ; (2) works on the Art 
of Memory and the Art of Knowledge ; (3) philo¬ 
sophical works. 

(1) The first group includes expository and 
critical accounts of Aristotle’s Physics, the post¬ 
humous collections De Magia, the Medic.ina Lul- 
liana, and perhaps a number of the accounts of 
the Luilian Art of Knowing. (2) Such works 
as the De Compendiosa Architectura (1582), the 
Lampas Combinatoria (1587), and the posthumous 
Lam pas TrighUa Statuarmn ]>resent in various 
forms a scheme, based on the writings of Raymond 
Lully (I3th cent.), for the analysis of thought, and 
its reduction to a few elementary concepts, from 
which, with their combinations, all possible know¬ 
ledge might be discovered, retained, and imparted, 
licibnl/ also, and others after him, devoted some 
attention to this idea of a Universal Art of know¬ 
ing or discovering truth by thought alone, or, more 
strictly, by tlie m.anipulation of words. Along 
with tliCHc works may be placed the De Umbris 
J dearum (1582), Cantus Circaeus, Sigillus l>iyil- 
/ornwi (168.8), and other works on the Psychology 
and supposed Art of Memory, upon which Bruno 
laid great stress, but to which the familiar 
criticism applies, that what is good is old, and 
what is new is worthless. (3) The main i)hilo- 
sophical works, Italian and Latin, have been 
enumerated above under their short titles ; there 
remains to be added only the Summa Terminorum 
Metaphysicorum (1609, the first ])art having been 
previously publislied by itself in 1595). The Cena 
introduces us to the Copernican theory of the 
universe, and Bruno’s extension of it; the Causa 
gives the metaphysical basis; the Injinito places 
the new cosmology in a fuller light, and criticizes 
the prevailing theory and its Aristotelian origins ; 
the Spaccio and Cabala (1584) deal with the ethics 
and religion of the common man ; while the 
Eroici furori give those of the speculative phil- 
o.sopher, imbued with the true amor Dei xnteU 
lectualis. Finally, in the Latin poems the system 
receives unity and finish ; its relations with, and 
its advantages over, previous theories are ex- 
pre.ssed in clear and dignified, if not inspired, 
verse. There is no doubt also that in these later 
works Bruno comes nearer to a spiritual Monad- 
isin such as that of Leibniz, while in the earlier 
writings he teaches rather a Pantheism of a 
Neo-Platonic type. 

Bruno has been called the Philosopher of As¬ 
tronomy (Riehl, p. 28). What is new in his teach¬ 
ing is his whole-souled adoption of the theory of 
the universe foreshadowed by Copernicus, and 
already in Bruno’s time being established by the 
astronomical discoveries and calculations of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and others. Early in his 
studies he became dissatisfied with the prevailing 
philosophy of the Church,—Aristotelianisin,—and 
turned with fresh interest to the cosmic specula¬ 
tions of the pre-Aristotelian thinkers, and to the 
mystical imaginations of the Neo - Platonists. 
These, with the Scholastics, orthodox and un¬ 
orthodox, the alchemists, the astrologers, and 
finally Cardinal Nicolaus of Cusa, last of the 
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xMedijevals and first of the Moderns, were the 
chief infiiicnces tliat determined liruno’s thought, 
and gave his philosophy its strange confusion of 
old and new, of crass superstition and daring 
speculation, of dull pedantry and vivacious origin* 
ality, of ignorant fully and supreme insight. 

(n) The physical universe.—’Vhe universe is in¬ 
finite, without bounds, everywljere the same in 
nature or kind, everywhere diverse in its indi¬ 
vidual forms or modes. Its centre is at once 
everywhere and nowhere; it is all centre or all 
circumference ; or again its centre is relative to 
the s])ectJitor ; thus to us the earth appears the 
pivot about which the universe revolves, but in | 
precisely the same way, said Bruno, the inhabitant 
of the moon would regard the moon, and the in¬ 
habitant of the sun the sun, as the centre of his 
world. Each sun, each star, each planet is a 
world like our earth, with living beings in its air, 
on its soil, in its tire and its watens ; but the 
worlds are of two kinds, each complementary to 
each, each necessary to tlie other’s existence ; the 
two kinds are the suns, including the fixed stars, 
and the earths or planets, including the comets. 
The latter revolve about the former, os the earth 
about the sun, but the suns themselves are also in 
motion. Nowhere is there any permanence or 
fixity in Nature ; all these worlds are alive, are 
living beings, and the condition of life is change, 
Permeating tlie wdiole universe is the ether, which 
Bruno thought of as a formless fluid, a pa.ssive, 

f ridding, yet unchangeahle, medium throiigii which 
ight, heat, and bodies pass without loss of force. 
Underlying all movement, small or great, is spirit 
or soul ; all things have soul ; the ether itself 
Bruno sometimes identifies with the Soul of the 
Universe. Again, since Nature is everywhere the 
same, everytliing is implicitly or potentially tlie 
whole universe ; and what it is implicitly it strives 
to l)ecome explicitly or in actuality. Thus every 
element passes, in the course of its history, through 
every portion of the univer,se, and every composite 
being hcconies, by gradual change, every other 
nature or thing. Thus suns and earths, like all 
other beings, have had a beginning in time and 
will decay and perish in time. Nature never re¬ 
peats herself; tnat is, there are never at a given 
moment of time two forms or things exactly alike, 
and nothing is ever for two successive moments 
the same: nowliere is there a perfectly straight 
line or a perfect circle or arc of a circle. There 
are three kinds of monads, i.e. of simple sub.stances 
or elc?nents, according to Bruno : (I) God, the Su¬ 
preme Unity, Monad of Monads ; (2) the soul, the 
sulistance or spirit of the composite body ; and (3) 
the atom, the simple element of body or matter. 
All are immortal, each soul passing, as has been 
said, through every type of body the universe con¬ 
tains. In this metempsychosis there is, however, 
a possibility of progress ; the soul has it in its 
power to rise gradually to higlier and higher types 
of being, until it approaches unity with God and 
is absorbed into tne eternal life of the Divine 
being. 

(d) God and Nature. —Relatively to us God has 
two modes of existence and two ways of access. 
As a transcendent Being, outside of and prior to 
the universe, its Creator and Source, He is access¬ 
ible only to faith through revelation ; He cannot 
be approached by reason or by thought. As an 
immanent Being, the soul, spirit, or inner nature 
of tlie univer.se, which is His image or expres¬ 
sion, He in knowable by sense, understanding, and 
reason in gradual approximation. As the soul of 
the universe He is in all and every part; all 
tilings are one, and the one is God. Indeed, in 
the earlier phase of Bruno’s Fanlhei.sm the indi¬ 
vidual or iiiiite being has no real existence at all; I 


it is not a part or a division or even a special mode 
or expression of the Divine or world-soul ; it is 
simply the world-soul itself in a particular aspect. 
Again, in the infinite {sub specie acternitatis\ in 
Spinoza’s phrase), there is neither less nor greater; 
a man is no higher, no nearer God than an ant, 
a star than a man ; all values are relative to the 
finite standpoint. In the Infinite, as Nicolaus of 
Ciisa taught, all oppo.sites, including good and 
evil, coincide ; liberty and necessity, the possible 
and the actual, power and will, will and thought 
or idea, all these in God are one. Hence the 
universe that exists is the only possible universe, 
and because it exists it is also a perfect universe. 
But again Bruno’s maturer thought compelled 
him to recognize gradations in value, in sj)ite of 
himself. In law, natural and moral, in the beauty 
and order of Nature, God is more fully, more 
adequately, expressed than in any single oeing or 
individual tiling {Op. Lat. i. 2, p. 316). 

(c) Ethics and religion .—The end and aim of a 
Church is the same as that of a State ; it is social 
and practical—the security of the coraiiiunity, the 
prosperity and well-doing of its members. Dis¬ 
sension and strife are dangerous to the State, 
lienee the need of an authoritative doctrine, and 
the enforcement of its acceptance and of outward 
conformity with it; hut the Church has no right 
to go further, to interfere with the pursuit of 
knowledge, of truth, which is the object of pliil- 
osopliy or science. Thus the Bible teaches not 
science but morality, an ideal of conduct. No dis¬ 
covery therefore may be condemned because it 
conflicts with a supi)osed statement of fact in the 
Bible. God does not need the worship of men, He 
cares nothing for what they say or think of Him¬ 
self, hut only for what they do to eacli other, i.e. 
for their happiness. Thus all worship, all religion 
has a purely practical and human end. The ordin¬ 
ary man must he governed by authority, by fear 
of punishment, whether in this life or in the next; 
ignorance and bodily pleasures are Ids para^iise. 
He must live by faith. But the wise or heroic 
soul is able to attain, through reason, and through 
the love with which it is inspired, to the know¬ 
ledge of and to eternal union with the Divine. 
Thus Bruno comes in the end to the same con¬ 
ception as that with which Spinoza concluded his 
Ethics—the amor Dei inteUectualis. His phil¬ 
osophy of religion is a rationalism, but liiniteu 
always by a belief in the Transcendence of God, 
by which the sphere of faith is separated from 
that of reason, and indeed remains, os Bruno 
sometimes saw, above it. 

3 . Influence.—Althougli his writings were placed 
upon the Index in 1603 and became very scarce, 
and although in his lifetime he aroused antagonism 
wherever he went, Bruno nevertheless had many 
followers in England, in France, and in Germany. 
No doubt his Lullian works formed the first 
attraction, but through tliem his philosophical 
iileas received an entrance into current thought. 
The influence was general rather than special; 
the courage, independence, and enthusiasm with 
which he defended the new and lofty conception 
of the universe and of Nature in its relation to 
God made themselves felt and were imitated. 
Traces of his teaching ma^ be found in Bacon, 
in Descartes, and above all in Spinoza and Leibniz, 
with botli of whom he has many doctrines in 
common. Except, however, for the somewhat 
mistaken admiration of the English Deists, he 
was generally neglected until the German ideal¬ 
ists re-discovered him in the first half of tlie 19th 
century. Ample amends has now been made by 
his countrymen in the study of his writings, their 
careful editing, and complete publication ; and a 
multitude of monographs upon his life and phil- 
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osophy have appeared during the last thirty years 
in various languages. 

Litbraturk.—I W'o/f/fs: Opera Latina, 1879-1891, State 
e« lUon, 3 vols., with Introduction, etc., Naples ; Ope.re Itatiaiu: 
ed. Lagarde, 3 vols Gottingen, 1888; Opere Italiatie (philo! 
tophical works only), ed. Gentile, 2 vols., Bari 11W7-8 
a. PIIILOSOHHV: F. Yocco, Le Opere Latine di G. B. esp„ste e 
cnn/runtate cm le itaham Florence, 188!), also Le Opere Inedite 
dt G B., Naples, 1891, and ‘ Le Fonti pin recenti della Filosolla 
del Bruno {Acad, dei Lincei, Rcndic. ser., v. i.). Many other 
references will be found in these and in the followinir. 
3 . Genkral Works on Bruno : Cliristian Bartholmess, Jor- 
iUno /fruno 2 vols., Paris, 1846-7 ; Domenico Beiti, G'i..rda«o 
Bruno da Nola^ (with documents), 1889; H. Brunnhofer 
G. B.'s Weltanschataintj nnd Verhamjiiisa, Leipzig, 1882; I* 
Frith, Li/e 0 / Giordano Brtino, London, 1887 ; A. Riehl Gior¬ 
dano Bruno, Leipzig, 1900; J. L. M‘Intyre, Guwdano Bruno, 
London, 190.3 ; G. Gentile, Giordano Bruno nella Storia della 
Cultura, Milan, 1907. 

J. L. M'Intyre. 

BRYANITES.—See Methodism. 

BUDDHA, LIFE OF THE.-Gautama, the 
Buddha ( Pali Golamn)^ the founder of the Buddhist 
faith, which at one time numbered in all prohahility 
more adherents than any other form of religious 
belief, was bom in or about the year 560 B.C., in 
the Lumbini Grove, near the ancient town of 
Kapilava.stu, the ruins of which lie hidden beyond 
the British border in the dense tarni region of 
south Nepiil, a few miles north of the Basti Dis¬ 
trict of the United Provinces. The place of his 
birth, unknown and unidentilled before, was deter¬ 
mined by tlie discovery, in the year 1805, of a 
jdllar erected there by the Buddhi.st limperor 
A^okaly.y.) during a pilgrimage which he under¬ 
took for the purjiose of visiting and wor.shijtping 
at the chief sites made sacred liy the presence and 
acts of the Buddha while he lived upon earth. 
The route wdiicli he followed led him from his 
capital city of Patoliputra (Patna [o.c.]) to the 
Lumbini Grove and l)iaj)ilava.stn, Ilodh Gaya, 
Sarnath, near Benares, Sravasti, KuAanagara, and 
other sacre<l sites, the exact position of .some of 
which is still uncertain ; and at each place he 
appears to have siit up a pilbur or built a stupa 
commemorative of hi.s visit and of tlie incident in 
the Buddha’s life of which it had Ixien tlie scene. 
The in.scription on the luirnbini Grove pillar is 
perfect, and the letters as clear and legible as on 
the <lay they were inscribed ; of a few words, how¬ 
ever, tne meaning is uncertain ; 

‘The king Devanampiya- PiyadasHi, when he was twenty- 
yeors-anointed, did [this place] tiie honour of coining [here] in 
person. Because Buddha was horn iiere, the Sakya 8 .aint, he 
laused a stone surrounding and screening wall to ho made, and 
a stone pillar to he set up. Because the Blessed One was born 
here, he made the village Luinmlni free of rent and entitled to 
the [Arini/’s] eighth share [ 0 / the gram].’ * 

'I’he name Gantarmi, by which the future Bud¬ 
dha >vas known, is perhaps derived from that of 
Gotania, the ancient o*" whom are 

ascribed some of the hymns of the Kigveda. 
becomes buddha, or the Buddha, tlie ‘enlightened’ 
or ‘ wise,’ only after his attainment of perfect 
wisdom under the Bo-tree. Other titles ^gdven to 
him are Sdkutimnni, ‘the sage of the Siikyas’; 
Siddhartha, ‘he who has accomplished his aim^; and 
Tathdgata, ‘ he who as arrived at the truth.’ Ili-s 
father was named Siuldbodana, the chieftain or 
prince of a Silkya elan, who ruled from Kapila- 
vastu over a small kingdom in the N.E. partol the 

* The translation is that of J. F. Fleet In 7 BAS, 1908, p. 488; 
cf. p. 823, and ib. 1909, p. 700 fT.; V. A. Smith, in lA xxxlv. 
[19051. D. 4, gives a rendering that differs only in details, tor a 
facsimile and transcription see G. Buhlcr, Lpigr Irui. v.; 
y. A. Smith, Aioka (1901), p. 145, etc. Earlier article and 
discussions will be found In JBAS, 1897, et aL, and m the 
references in V. A. Smith, op. cit. Not far from the 
(Rummindei) pillar there was found, near the village of Nig- 
fiva, a second pillar of A4oka, with an imperfect inscription 
recording his visit to the atupa of Koi.mgamana 
muni), one of the four Buddhas of the ^^^(KakuBandlm. 

Koo&gatnana, Kassapa, and Gautama himself; Warren, BiM’ 
dhismin Translations, p. 82 et at. ; V. A. Smith, op. ext. p. 145). 
O^er pillar-inscriptions are known ; see art. Asoka. 
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United Provinces and the neighbouring District of 
.southern Nepal; and his motlier, Maya or Maha- 
mayii, is said to have conceived him alter a dream 
in which she beheld the future Buddha descending 
from the heaven, and entering her womb in the 
form of a white elephant. Hence the elephant is 
sacred to all Buddhists. Maya herself, according 
to the tradition, died within seven days after the 
birth of her son, and was carried ( o tlie 'I’rayastriuda 
heaven of Indra, whither the Buddha himself 
ascended later, to give her instruction in the Law.* 

In the Jdtaka (q.v.) the story of the life and 
experiences of the Buddha in his earlier existence.s 
i.s narrated, and how the cliaracteristics and per¬ 
fections of a Buddha were exhibited by him in 
patience, self-sacrilice, aiul the other virtues. As 
the time drew nigh for him to enter the world in 
this the liiial birth, the gods tliem.selves jirepared the 
way before him with cele.stial [lortents and signs. 

‘ Earthquake.s and miracdcs of healing took place ; 
flowers bloomed and gentle rains fell, although out 
of seasvin ; heavenly music was heard, delicious 
scents tilled the air, and the very water of the 
ocean lost its saltness and became sweet and 
refreshing.’ Before his birth also the prophecy 
was uttered concerning him, that he would become 
either a Universal Monarch [chakravitrtin), or, 
abandoning hou.se and home, would assume the 
robe of a monk, and become a Buddha, perfectly 
j enlightened, for the salvation of mankind ; and he 
himself, in tlie Tusita heaven, before con.seiiting to 
undertake the oilice, make.s the ‘live great obser- 
vation.s,’ in order to determine the right family in 
which to be born, the right continent,! the appro- 
jiriate district,^ the proper time, and the pre¬ 
destined mother of the Buddha. He is accordingly 
conceived in the womb of Queen Mahamayfi, and 
slie is delivered of a i^on in the Lumbini Grove, 
under the shade of a Sal-tree, a branch of which 
bends down to her, that slie may grasp it with her 
hand. The body of tlie child bore at birth the 
thirty-two auspicious marks (mnhdvyailjana) which 
indicated libs future greatness, besides secondary 
marks {'/nuvyanjana) in large numbers. Tlie chief 
of the divinities, including Indra, were in attend¬ 
ance, and the boy was received by four Bralima 
angels. Immediately also he uttered the ‘ shout of 
victory,’§ taking seven steps forward, nnd linding 
in none of the ten directions a being eijiial to 
himself. At the .same moment his future wife 
was born, and also the sacred Bo-tree, under which 
he was destined to attain Buddhahood. 

In many of tlie legends tlie young Gautama 
performs marvellous feats of strength. His father 
also, mindful of the prophecy that he would 
retire from the world, surrounded him with all 
manner of luxury and indulgence, in order to 
retain liis aflections, and prevent iiiin from under¬ 
taking a vow of solitariness and poverty. In 
liarticular, he endeavoured to keep from lilm tlie 
‘ four signs,’ the sight of which, it had been 
announced, would move him to enter upon the 
jiscetic life. 

‘Then said the kinjf, “ What sli.-vll iny son see to make him 
retire from the world ?” 

“The four signs." 

“ What four r" 


• Rockhill, Life 0 / the Buddha, p. 80 f.; Warren, op. eit., 
p. 42 ff. The story of the virginity of Maya, the mother of the 
Buddha, is lal«, and owes iln inspiration, it can hardly be 
doubted, to Christian sources. According to L. de la Valine 
Poussin, the doctrine is asserted in the Mahdvastu (q.v.) but 
not elsewhere (cf. above, p. 741*> and note t). 

t ‘In three of the continents the Buddhas are never born ; 
only in the continent of India are they born.’ 
i Jdadyadeia, the Middle Country. 

§ In two of his previous existences the Buddha is said to have 
spoken at birth—the Mahosadha and Vessanlara e-xistences 
(see Jdtaka, i. 5.3, quoted in Warren, p. 47). The ten directions 
are the zenith and nadir, with the four cardinal and the four 
intermediate points. 
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“A decrepit old man, a diseased man, a desMl man, and a 
monk." 

I'tom this time forth," said the king, "let no such persons 
be allowed to come near m 3 ' son. It will never do for my son 
to become a Buddha. What 1 w’ould wish to see is m 3 ' son 
exercising sovereign rule and authority over the four great 
continents and the two thousand attendant isles, and walking 
through the heavens surrounded by a retinue thirty-six leagues 
in circumference." And when he had so spoken he placed 

f 'uards for a distance of a quarter of a league in each of the 
our directions, in order that none of these four kinds of men 
might come within sight of his son.** 

On successive occasions, however, issuing from 
the palace, he is confronted by the four signs the 
sight of which fills him with amazement and 
distress; and, realizing the impermanence of all 
earthly things, he determines to for.sake his home 
and take refuge in the forest for solitary medita¬ 
tion, and ‘ to obtain the highest immortality.’ 
His resolution is strengthened by the appearance 
of the attendant women of the palace, whom he 
finds asleep in ail manner of uncomely attitudes ; + 
and he pays a final visit to his wife and child 
in the inner chamber, checking himself in his 
desire to waken and bid them farewell, lest their 
entreaties and caresses should avail bo turn him 
from his fixed purpose. He is said to have been 
twenty-nine years old when he thus made the 
‘Great Kenunciation.’ On his horse Kanthaka he 
left the city by night, and miraculous .signs accom¬ 
panied his departure, in the same manner as when 
ne had been oorn. The gods themselves silenced 
the neighing of his steed, lest the city and its 
warders should he aroused ; and bore up the horse’s 
hoofs, preventing them from touching the ground ; 
while the city gates, heavy with bolts and bars, 
opened noiselessly to him of their own accord.J 
And Mftra, the prince of evil, sought to win him 
back by the promise of universal dominion, which 
he should immediately obtain. 

On the further side of a broad stream Gautama 
dismissed hi.s horse and attendant, the latter 
seeking permission, which was refused, to remain 
with linn;§ and the two returned to the city, to 
announce that their master had finally ana for 
over renounced the world. The prince himself 
proceeded alone and on foot to Rajagriha (Kaigir), 
whose king greeted him as the future Buddha, 
and obtained from him a promise that, after 

f aining enlightenment, he would re-visit his king- 
oin and give him instruction in the right know- 
!e<lge. Thence he made his Avay to Uruvela (Skr. 
Uruhilvd, the great or wide - spreading Bel-tree, 
the wood-apple), a village or grove near Gayft, 
and there in the company of five ascetics entered 
upon a course of extreme self-discipline, carrying 
hiH austerities to such a length that his l^dy 
became utterly emaciated and lost all its hrightneas 
and grace ; finally, he fell down sen.seless and was 
believed to l)e dead. For six years the * Great 
Struggle ’ continued, at the close of which, becom¬ 
ing convinced that the truth was not to be won by 
the way of asceticism, he resumed an ordinary 
course of life as a beggar living on alms. These 
six years are said to be ‘like time spent in 
endeavouring to tie the air into knots.’ Hi.s com¬ 
panions, however, the five ascetics, now de.serted 
him, because they regarded his action as a proof of 
faithlessness to his jirinciples, and departea to the 
Deer-Park at Benare.s. 

There followed the assaults of Mara, who with 
his hosts endeavoured by every means, first by 
• Jdtaka, I. 66 , in Warren, p. 68 . The story of the four eigrne 
recurs in all the narratives of the Buddha’s early years (ct. e.g. 
Buddha-Charita, bk. iii.). It would seem to be one of the best- 
attcBted of the early traditions, as it is most characteristic. 

t Cf. the description of Hanuman's visit by night to the palace 
of Ravaya in Ce.vlon, finding his wives asleep (R&mdyaryi, v. 
10 ); and the similar story of the noble Yasa (Mahdvagga I. 7). 

I Buddha-Charita, v. 80ff., etc. 

S According to one form of the tradition, the horse died of 
grief on the spot, and was re-born as a god in the traywtriihia 


violence and then by varied allurements, to distract 
his attention and turn him from his purpose. 
Seated under the Bo - tree on a couch or plat¬ 
form of grass, on its eastern side and facing the 
east, Gautama remained steadfast and immovable, 
taking no notice of the showers of rocks and darts 
which, as soon as they reached him, turned into 
flowers. Here he resolved to remain — ‘ Never 
from this seat will I stir, until I have attained the 
supreme and absolute wisdom.’ The period of the 
temptation closed with sunset, when the army of 
M&ra was finally driven off in utter defeat. 
During the following night, in deepest meditation, 
the desired knowledge and the perfect state were 
attained, and Gautama became Buddha, ‘ the en¬ 
lightened one,’ to whom all the secrets of the 
universe were laid open—omniscient. 

‘ A legend relates that in the first night-watch he gained a 
knowledge of all his previous existences; in the second, of ah 
present states of being ; in the third, of the chain of causes and 
effects : and at the dawn of day he knew all things.’ * 

During the seven weeks spent under the Bo-tree, 
he is said to have been miraculously sustained on 
an offering of milk-rice, brought to him by a 
woman of Uruvelfi., named Snjatft, and neither 
to have moved from hi.s place nor to have taken 
any further nourishment. Until this time he ha^l 
been merely a Bodhisattva (q.v.), one who is 
destined to gain supreme wisdom, on the way to 
Buddhahood but not yet perfectly enlightenecl. 

For a discussion of the doctrine or truth which the Buddha 
thus believed himself to have grasped, and which he made it 
hli business henceforth to preach, see art HI.NATAifA. ‘All 
existence involves suffering; suffering is caused by desire, 
especially the desire for continuance of existence ; the suppres¬ 
sion of desire therefore will lead to the extinction of suffering ; 
this deliverance can only he effected by the Noble Eight-fold 
Path.' These are the dryasatydni, or Noble Truths, the four 
terms of which are dufyJtha, ‘pain’; tamtuiaya, ‘cause’; 
nirodha, ‘suppression’; mdrga, ‘way’ or ‘path.’ The same 
four truths or axioms are propounded in the S&fikhya philosophy 
(Mahdvagga, i. vi. 19; SliE xiii. 96 f., etc.; see also R. Usrhe, 
Bdiikhya und Yoga, Strassburg, 1890, p. 18, and art. SInkuta). 

With regard to the events immediately succeed¬ 
ing the Buddha’s attainment of omniscience, the 
traditions are more than usually divergent. That 
which is perhaps the best attestetl, and most 
generally nnds expres.sion in Buddhist art, repre¬ 
sents him as spending in succession seven days 
under the Bo-tree, in deep meditation, ‘enjoyingthe 
hlis.s of emancipation ’; the same period under the 
‘Goat-herd’s Banyan *[ajapdla), where a Brahman 
is said to have approached him with the request that 
he would define the characteristics of a true Brah¬ 
man ; the Buddha replied that he only could justly 
claim the name who was ‘free from pride, free 
from impurity, self-restrained, wise, and who has 
fulfilled the requirements of holiness.* A third 
week was spent under the Muchalinda-tree, from 
beneath which Muchalinda, the serpent-king, came 
forth, and spread his hood as a canopy over the 
Buddha to protect him from the wind and heat, 
the storm-cloud and the rain ; and, finally, a fourth 
period of equal duration was spent under the 
Rdjdyatana - tree, whence he returned to the 
Banyan. Tims were completed four periods of 
seven days. During the last week, two merchants, 
moved by a divine suggestion, approached the 
Buddha, and with respectful salutations oflered 
him food, rice-cakes, and honey. The gift was 
accepted, and received in a bowl (or four howls of 
stone), presented to him at the moment by the four 
divinities that guard the four Quarters of the 
globe.t The merchants declared tneir faith in the 
Buddha and his Law,t and begged to be received as 
disciples. Their rec^uest was granted, and they 
thus oecame the earliest lay-disciples in Buddhism. 

After his return the Buddha is represented as 

* Monier-Williams, Buddhism, p. 84 ; cf. Warren, p. 62. 

t Mahdvagga, 1. 2-4; cf. Warren, p. 83 ff. 

t Employing the ‘ two-refuge* formula, because the sahgka, 
the order of monks, was not vet Instituted. 
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debating in his mind whether he should undertake 
the^ wearisome and thankless task of communi¬ 
cating to men the profound truths which he had 
thus perceived. Brahmft appeared to him» and 
"1^“ reverential obeisance recalled him to high 
office and duty, reminding him of the misery and 
Ignorance of mankind, who, if they do not hear 
Uie doctrine preached, cannot attain to salvation. 
The Buddha assented ; but a further doubt arose to 
whom he should first proclaim his doctrine with 
the assurance that they would understand. He 
decided that the five ascetics with whom he had 
previously lived in the practice of austerities 
should be the first to receive the new teaching. 
He therefore sought them out in the Deer-Park, 
laipatana^ at Benares, an<l to them delivered his 
first sermon, or brief exposition of doctrine, 
‘setting in motion the wheel of the Law,’* and 
founding ‘the highest kingdom of truth.’ The 
hhik^-iis accepted the truth, and at their own 
request were duly ordained, becoming the first 
members of the Buddhist Order {sahgha) of monks. 

The number of the disciples rapidly increased ; 
and Gautama sent forth his monks on missionary 
tours hither and thither, bidding them wander 
everywhere, preaching the doctrine {dharirui), and 
teaching men to order their lives with self-restraint, 
simplicity, and chastity. Of these, his earliest con¬ 
verts, two of the most renowned were Silriputta 
and Moggallftna {Maudgalydyann)^ members of an 
ascetic community resident at that time at Kaja- 
griha, who received the truth from the li|)s of the 
monk Assaji, one of the five original discinles ; he 
taught them the substance of Buddhist doctrine, 
explaining that he himself, being only a novice, 
was unable to expound it at length. 

‘Of Uwsor principles that origlnat-e from a cause, the cause 
of these the Uuddha hath declared, and also the destruction of 
them. Thus the great Teacher (Monk) hath sjwken.’t 


The recitation of these words hy the venerable 
monk Assaji is said to have aroused in the mind of 
the hearers a clear understanding of the fact that 
‘ whatever is subject to origination is subject also 
to cessation or destruction.’ J Tliey were thereupon 
admitted into the Order the Buddha himself. 
Both are recorded to have died before their Ma.ster. 
Other disciples, whose names and actions till a 
large place in the early chronicles, were Upali, who 
recited the text of the Vinaya at the first Council 
after the Buddha’s death ; 'Kasyapa (Kassapa) or 
Maha-Ka^yapa, the president of the Council, for 
whose coming the cremation of the body of the 
Buddha was delayed ; and Ananda {q.v.), his cousin 
and favourite attendant, who seems to have watched 
over him during life with closest care, and to have 
been nearest to him at death. Others of high 
birth became lay-disciples. And there were also 
female followers, who, later, were permitted to 
form themselves into an Order of Buddhist nuns 
(see art. MoNASTICISM [Buddhist]). 

Thereafter the Buddha spent a life prolonged, 
according to the tradition, over forty-five years, in 
itinerating from place to place, and preacning the 
doctrine to all who would listen. The details of 
his joumeyings, as recorded in the chronicles, are 


• Dharmaehakrapravartana (P41i Dhammaokakkappavat- 
tana) ; lee SBH xlll. 04 ff., and the references there ^ven ; Kern, 
Indian Buddhism, p. 23. The wheel is a continua ly retMirrmg 
symbol in Buddhist art; the original intention probably was to 
represent as well the perfection of the doctrine, the circle 
denoting all-rounded completeness, as its unceasing, unresting 
progression. The sermon Itself, as riven 1° t**® 1 

manifesto of Buddhist doctrine, inculcating the avoidance of 
the two extremes of a life of sensual PjeMur® p!th' 

mortification, and urging the purwit of the Middle Path 
which leads to insight, supreme wisdom, and nirvapa. 

t Ye dharmd hetu-prahhavd hetwn te^am '^thagatalf. hy 
avadat Ufdfieha yo nirodha J® 

Buddhist creed or confession of faith. (Cf. SBB xill. 144 ff , 
Kern, p. 25; Warren, pp. 87-91.) 

J Mahdv. i. 28; of. warren, p. 87 ff. 


not of much interest; they seem to have been con¬ 
fined mainly to the kingdom of Magadlia,* and 
^specially the country around Rajagriha and 
Sravasti;t hut are traditionally said to have ex¬ 
tended also far into the north-west of India and 
the Panjab. During the whole of this period he 
appears to have had no settled dwelling-place, 
altliough gifts of land and biiilding.s were made to 
him by wealthy disciples ; the most extensive and 
important of these apparently were the Jetavana 

S ark and monastery at Snivasti — the gift of 
udatta or Anathapindika, who bought it from 
Jeta, the king’s son, at the cost of covering the 
ground with gold pieces. Jeta retained a portion, 
and built thereon a vihdra for tlie monks ; whence 
the whole estate was known as Jetavana, the grove 
or park of Jeta. In the rainy season ( Vassa (^'.v.]) 
it was his wont to abstain from tiavellin^^, osten¬ 
sibly lest the animal and insect life which then 
abounded should be inadvertently injured or de¬ 
stroyed ; hut partly also, no doubt, because of the 
physical difficulty which tlie heavy rains placed in 
the way of much moveunent.:!: The doctrines 
which he taught seem generally to have been 
received with approval, often with enthusiasm, 
although opposition was at times aroused. His 
chief rival Nvas Dovadatta, a cousin of the Buddha, 
who is reincaented as being jealous of his inHuenco 
and popularity, and as repeatedly seeking to com¬ 
pass his death. Devadatta had been received into 
the Order at the time of a visit which Gautama 
pjiid to Kapilavastu in the sixth year of his 
ministiy, but had never been a sincere believer. 
The final attempt which he made to poison the 
Buddha was frustrated, and he himself, for making 
a false profession of faith, fell down into hell, 
where he was condemned to remain for an entire 
worhl-cycle. 

At the age of over eighty years, according to 
the tradition, at the close of a long life devoted to 
teaching and preaching, Gautama Buddha realized 
that the time drew near for him to die, to leave Ida 
disciples and his work, and to attain parinirvdna,% 
final or perfect nirvana. 

The authoritative account of the death of the Buddha, oi 
related by the Southern School of Biiddhiam, is contained in the 
MahA-Parinibbdna Sutta of the Digha-Nikdya, the * Book of 
the Great Decease,’ translated by T. W, Rhys Davids in SBh\ 
vol. xl. ; Warren, pp. 95-UO. See art. Litrraturb fBuddhlst). 
The narrative from Tibetan sources is riven by W. W. Rockhill, 
Life of the Diuldha, pp. 132-147. The date of his death lias been 
discussed at i^reat length, and by many scholars. The Sinhalese 
reckoning, represenUng the tradition of the South, places the 
event in the year 544 or 54S R.o. ; but it seems certain that this 
Is too early. More than fifty years aeo, Sir A. Cunninghatn 
{Bhilm Topee, London, 1864), from a full consideration of all the 
available data, gave his decision for the year 477 b.c. Prof. Max 
Muller arrived at the same conclusion {SBE x.8 p. xliii ff. ; Hie- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature pp. 262 ff., 299), which was endorsed 
by Dr. Biihler. Others, as Westergaard and Kern, bring the 
time of his death down to a considerably later period, c. 870 b.c. 
The most recent essay in favour of a yet earlier date is by the 
Indian scholar P. 0. Mukherji. who argues for the early part of 
the 6th century (see review \nJRAS, 1900, p. 668 ff,). There can 
be little doubt Inat Sir A. Cunningham's date is very near to the 
truth. Dr. Fleet re-examines the whole question with great care 
in 1909, pp. 1-34, endeavouring to determine the precise 

day of the year on which the Buddha died, which he concludes 
to have been Oct. 13th, 483 b.c. Cf. also M. de Zilva Wickre 
masinghe In Epigr, Zeylanica, i. 142 n. 7, 166 f. 

Accompanied hy Ananda, the Bmldha then came 

• Beal, Siutiki, ii. 82 ff. ; cf. art. Magauua. 
t Legge, Fa-IJien, p. 55 ff. ; Beal, op. cit. ii. 1 ff. The site of 
dravasU was identified by Cunnitigham with Sahet Mahet, in the 
Gonda District of the United Provinces, and this identification 
has been confirmed by recent discoveries (see JRAS, 1908, pp. 
971 ff., 1098 f., 1909, p. 1061 ff.; lGI,s.v.). There is a description 
of Srivosti from Sinhalese sources in W. Oniger, Liter, u. Spraehe 
d. Singhalesen, Strassburg, 1901, p, 14 f. 

t Vassa was also observed by the Jainas, and in this respect 
apparently both sects followed the earlier practice of the Hindu 
monastic orders. 

I Pali parinibbdna, see art. NiRVl^fA; nirvana Is a state 
attainable and attained during life, and was enjoyed by the 
Buddha himself and by many Buddhist saints ; pannirvana le 
reached only at death, with the dissolution of the bodily frame 
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to tlio^Vr^T-tree grove Upnmrtnnn at Knsanagara,* 
ill the country of the Mai las. There, hy^bia direc¬ 
tion, a couch was spread between two *b<t/ft-trees, 
witli its Jiead to tlie north, on M’hich he lay down 
‘on the right side after the manner of a lion, and 
placing foot on foot remained mindful and con¬ 
scious.'t d’he trees bloomed out of season, and 
scattered their Mowers on him as he laj'. His last 
liours were spent in giving counsels and directions 
to Ananda ami the as.sembled monks. Subhadra 
also, a wandering ascetic, was admitted to his 
pre.sence, listened to his teacliiug, and was con¬ 
verted, thus becoming ‘ the last di.sciple made by 
the Ble.ssod One himself.’ Finally, he invited bis 
disciples to state any doubt or dilliculty felt by 
them with regard to the teaching of the Buddha 
or the rules of the Order, that he might remove it; 
and bade them regard his Doctrine and Discipline 
as their teacher after he wius gone. Three times 
the question was repeated : 

‘ “ It may be, brethren, that some brother has a doubt or per¬ 
plexity re.s])ectinj^ either the Buddha or the Doctrine or the 
Order or the Patii or the course of conduct. Ask any question, 
brethren, and do not have to reproach yourselves afterwards 
with the thoiiu'ht, Our Teacher waa present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our que.stions.” 

And when he had thus spoken the brethren were silent. 

“ It may he, brethren, that it is out of respect to the Teacher 
that ye ask no question.s. Then let each one speak to his friend.” 

And when he had thjis spoken the brethren were silent. 

Then the venerable Ananda spake to the Bles.sed One : 

“ How wonderful a Ihiiijf it is, Reverend Sir, and how marvel¬ 
lous ! Verily, I believe that in this whole as'tenibly of the 
brethren there is not one brother who has any doubt or perplexity 
respecting the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path 
or the course of_conduct,” 

“ With you, Anamla, it is a matter of faith, when you say 
that; hut with the Tathagata, Ananda, it is a matter of know- 
'edge that in this whole a.sseuibly of the brethren there is not 
one hrocher who has any dotibt or pctqdcxity respecting either 
the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path or ti)e 
course of conduct. Kor of all these five hundred brethren, 
Ananda, even the most backward lias become converted, and is 
no longer liable to he born in a state of suffering, but is assuretl 
of final salvation.” 

Then the Blessed One addre.ssed the brethren : 

“And now, brethren, I take my leave of you; all the con- 
stitnents of being are transitory ; work out your salvation with 
diligence.” 

This was the last word of the Tabhagata. 

Thereupon the Blessed One entered the first trance (dAi/dno); 
and rising from the first trance, he entered the second trance ; 
and rising from the second trance, he entered the thinl trance; 
and rising from the third trance, he entered the fourth trance ; 
and rising from the fourth trance, he entered the realm of the 
infinity of space; and rising from the realm of the infinity of 
s|>ace, he entered the realm of the infinity of consciousness; and 
rising from the realm of the infinity of consciou.sness, he entered 
the realm of nothingness ; and rising from the realm of nothing¬ 
ness, he entered the realm of neither perception nor non- 
perception ; and rising from the realm of neither perception nor 
non-pcrcei>tion, he arrived at the cessation of perception and 
sensation.’ t 

The .same proce.Hs is then repeated in reverse order until the 
first trance is again reachcci. Thence he ikihsos successiveb' to 
the second, third, and fourth. And at the close it is said : 

' And rising from the fourth trance, immediately the Blessed 
One passed into Nirvana.' 

In the Mabayana school of Buddhism a mystical 
doctrine of three bodies [kdya] of the Tathagata is 
taught—the dharuiakaya, or body of the Law, 
sambhogakdyay or body of perfect bliss, nirtndna- 
/cdya, the illusory or apnaritional body. The first 
i.s .said to be discernible in the whole air of the 
Tatliagata, the second in the whole air of a Brxlhi- 
sattva, the third in the air of different pious men. 
The underlying idea would seem to be that of 

* The scene of the Buddha’s death has not been certainlj' 
Identified; according to Fa-Hien, chs. xxiii., xxiv., it lay 25 
yojanaH cast of Kapilavastu (t:f. Beal, Siyuki, ii. 31 ff.). Sir A. 
Cunningham identified the site with the village of Kasia, about 
40 miles ca.st of <lorakhinir, in the United Provinces, where 
there arc extensive Buddhist ruins ; but doubt is thrown on the 
correctness of his conclusions by recent discoveries and investiga¬ 
tions. See V. A. Smith in JRAS, 1002, p. 139 ff. ; J. F. Fleet, ih. 
1900, p. 907 and note; J. H, Marshall, ib. 1907, p. 993ff., with plate 
showing cxcAvations at the great monastery ; IQI, s.v. ‘ Kasia.’ 

t The attitude and scene are represented from sculptures, t.g. 
in A. Griiuwcdel, Buddhist Art in India, 1901, p. 119 ff. 

t Mahd-Parinibbdna Sutta, vL 1. 0^11; SBE xi. 112 ff.; 
Warren, p. 108 f. ; Kern. p. 44 f. 


completing the conne.xion, or chain of evolution, 
between the living earthly Buddha and his spiritual 
or mystical counterpart, invisible in the heaven.* 
A curious tradition, the origin of which it is not 
easy to trace, rejfresents the death of the Buddha 
a.s due to over-indnl'^ence in ‘dried boar’s flesh,’f 
at a feast wliich Chiinda, the blacksmith, had 
prepared for him and his disciples. Kecognizing 
the danger of the dish, Gautama refused to allow 
theotlicrs to {>artake lest they should suller iniurv, 
and gave orders that what was left over should he 
buried in the ground. In view of the Hindu 
aversion to a meat diet, or the taking of life in any 
form, it is hardly likely that the tradition is a 
mere invention of later times. It is more probable 
that the preparation consisted of some vegetable 
or root, perhaps truHles ; a ‘ boar’s delicacy,’ or 
favourite food ; or the name of some dish prepared 
for tlie feast may have been confused in course of 
time with ‘ Vioar’s flesh ’ or ‘ pork.’ 'I'he refusal to 
permit his disciples to share was then invented to 
exalt his magnanimity, and to account for the fact 
that he alone suHered after the meal. If thi.s were 
really the case, hi.s great age would it.self be a suffi¬ 
cient explanation. It should he noticed also that 
in the 'rihetan books no reference is made to the 
)ork, although the last feast in the Buddha’s 
lonour is described as in the 1’A.li narratives.^ 

'I’he death of the Buddha, like his Idrth, was 
accompanied by signs and portents from heaven ; 
and the spirits of the earth and sky united in 
lamentHtion with his disciples and the men of 
Kusanagara. The Mai las of the town paid 
<lue honour to the corpse, with processions and 
garlands and music, for a space of six days. On 
the seventh the body was carried by eight of 
their chieftains to a shrine outside the city, on the 
east, where a funeral ]>yre was raised of sweet- 
.scented woods, '[’he Alalia cliiefs, however, were 
unable to set lire to the pile; and it was explained 
to them that the final cer( 2 m()ny of cremation must 
await the arrival of Kasyjipa, who with five 
hundretl brethren was at that moment approach¬ 
ing Kusanagara. When Ka.syupa reached the 
shrine, he .saluted with reverence the Buddha’s 
corp.se, and with his companions passed thrice 
round the funeral pile, bowing down in homage. 
The pyre then spontaneously began to burn ; and, 
after the flames bad done their work, they were 
again miraculously extinguished. 

The hones and relics that remained from the fire 
were claimed by the Mallos of Kusanagara (Kusi- 
nara), on the ground that tlie Buddha bad died in 
their territory. Otber.s, however, advanced claims 
to a portion ; and the danger of strife was allayed 
only by the lemon.strances of a Brilhman, Drona 
(Dona) byname, who, at the instance of the Mallas 
themselves, undertook to distribute the relics. An 
eightfold division was made, as follows : (I) Aj&ta- 
sjitru, king of Magadha; (2) the Lichchhavis of 
Vaisjili ; (3) the Sakyas of Kapilavastu ; (4) the 
Bulls of Allakappa; (5) the Koliyasof Ramagrftma; 
((>) a Brahman of Vethadipa,§ whose name is not 
reconled ; (7) the Mallas of PavS,; (8) the Mallas 
of Kusanagara. Further, the earthenware vessel 
(kumhha), in which the relics had been gathered 
together after cremation, was given to Drona him- 
.self; and to the MauryasfMoriyas) of Pipphalivana, 
w’ho, after all the relics had been distributed, sent 
a me.s.sage demanding a share, were granted the 

• Sec Rockhill, Lije of the Buddha, p. JOO ff.; L. de la V. 
Pouesin in JRAS, 1906, p. 943 ff., and aix. AniBUODni in vol. i. 
p. 97 IT. 

t Sukara (/fukara) maddava, Parxnibb. S. iv. 10 ff., SBE 
xi. 71 ff. J. F. Fleet {JRAS, l^, pp. 6.58, 881 f.) sufftfesU ‘ the 
siiorulent parts, tit-bits, of a young wild boar’ {inaadava, Skr. 
mdrdava, ‘ softness,’ ’ delicacy' (mrduj). 

t Rockhill, p. 133 f. 

5 Probably represented, according to Dr. Vogel, by the ruin* 
at Kasia ; see JRAS, 1907, p. 993 ff. 
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embers of the lire. Thus there were altojj^etlier 
ten portions, and over each a cairn (xtupn) was 
erected and homage paid. These buildings re¬ 
mained for many ye/irs centre.s of pilgrimage, and 
were visited not only by liuddhists of India, but 
by pilgrims from distant lands.* In one form of 
the narrative the Emperor Asoka is said to have 
undertaken a re distribution of the relics among 
84,000 which he built. One of the original 

stupm, however, that at Kamagiama (5), he was 
unable to violate, being jnevented by the spirits 
{7idgas) that watched over the cairn. 

At Ihprawa (Piprahava, Piprahwa), in the United 
Provinces, excavations were made some years ago 
in an ancient inound and relic chamber ; and among 
the objects discovered was a large stone box, con¬ 
taining steatite vases (one of which bore a short 
in.scription), pieces of hone, gold leaf, jewels, beads, 
etc. The inscription when read was understood to 
describe the relics enclosed in the vase as those of 
tlie Ihnhlha himself; and it was inferred that these 
fragments of hone were the actual portions of the 
body of (lautama, preserve<l after cremation, over 
Avhich was erected the .stupa which had now been 
re-discovered. Dr. Fleet, however, interprets the 
inscription diil'crcntly ; and understands it to refer, 
not to the founder himself, but t() the Sakyas, his 
kinsmen, many of whom, according to tlie tradition, 
were massacred, and their city wholly or partially 
destroyed, in revenge for a slight put u)»on the 
neighbouring kinj' of Kosala.t In either case the 
inscription would seem to carr^’ with it I he 
identilication pf PiprawA. with Ivapilavastu, tlu' 
capital of the SAkyas. 

The discovery is abso rc]>orted of the ancient 
stupa built near IhtshAwar, according to the reports 
of the Chinese pilgrims, by Kanishka,it which they 
describe as the linest in India. Buddha himselt, 
when travelling in the country, is said to have 
prophesied to Ananda that on that spot, four 
hundred years after his death, a king named 
Kanishka would rai.se a great stupa in his honour, 
‘which will contain many various relics of niy 
bonus and flesh.’§ Many marvels are related con¬ 
cerning the fuHilment of the prophecy, and both 
Fa-Hien and Hinen-Tsiang record the presence in 
former times of the alinsbowl (pf/tt'a) of Buddha in 
that country. Two large mounds lying east of the 
city have been identified as the .site of the great 
building erected by Ivanisbka, and excavalion.s 
have been carried on for the last twi> years, under 
the direction of the Arclncological Survey of India. 
Under one of the mounds were found ‘ remains of 
an enormous monument, which proves to be the 
lost pagoda, so minutely de.scribed by the Cliine.se 
travellers.’II In a relic-chamber was di.scovereil a 
casket containing small fragments of bone, which 
may therefore be portions of the remains of 
Gautama himself. The magnificence of the monu¬ 
ment indicates the importance attached to the 
sacred relics which it was intended to enshrine. 
And the tradition recorded by lliuen-Tsiang proves 
that in his day they were believed to be actual 
relics of the Founder of Buddhism. 


* Parinibbdna Sutta, vl. 61-62. j * , » 

t JRAS, 1906, p. 150. Dr Fleet readfl the text, and translates 
as follows : SrtJciti-bhatinarh 8a bhagij}ikana7h sa puta-dalaimm 
iyaih salUa-nidham Dudhasa bhagavate sakiyanam, pf.the 
brethren of the VVell-fauied One, tojrether with (theirt little 
sisters (and) tojfether with (their) children and wives, this (is) a 
deposit of relics; (namely) of the kinsmen of Buddha, the 
Blessed One.' Earlier interpreULions understood the reference 
to be to a relic-shrine of the Buddha himself, set up by his 
Sakya brethren. See Fleet’s article, foe. ctf., in which he 
discusses the inscription ; and for a description of <>!)« nal 
discoveries, ih. 1898, p. 674, etc.; f 

NepaUM Tarai, 1897 ; cf. Fleet in JUAS, 190.. Pj®79ff., and 
on the identification of Kanilavastu, W. Vost, xb. 1906, p. 663 ff. 
t Legge, Fn-Ilien, ch. xli.; Beal, Siyuki, i. 97 fl. 

S rimi/, Dtt Aug. 1909; see JiiAS, 1909, p. 1066 fl. 


Among the prophccie.s uttered by the Buddha 
was one concerning the future of the religion which 
he established, and its ultimate decline and dis¬ 
appearance from the earth. The declaration is 
contained in the Anuguta-Vauiia (‘Narrative of 
Coming Events’), and was given at Kapilavastu 
ill response to a question by Sariputta. The 
history of the future Buddha, Maitreya (Pali 
Metteyya)^ is described ; then at long intervals after 
hi.s own death will occur the ‘ five dii^apjiearances ’: 
of the attainments, when his disciiiles will rise to 
ever higher degrees of sanctity ; of the method, 
when the knowledge of the ]uecepts and the way 
of salvation shall be lost; of learning, when the 
sacred texts themselves shall be forgotten ; of the 
symbols, t he monastic robe, bowl, etc. ; and at the 
close of five thousand years ‘ the relics will begin to 
fail of honour and worship, and will go wherever they 
can receive honour and worship. But as time goes 
oil they will not receive honour and worship in any 
place, 'rium . . . the relics will come from every 
place . . . and having congregated together at the 
throne under the great Bo tree . . . will teach the 
Doctrine. Not a single Imman being will he found 
at that place ; but all the gods from ten thousand 
worlds will come together and listen to the Doc¬ 
trine, and many thousands of them will attain to 
the Doctrine. . . . Then they will weep, sa^dng, 
“ From henceforth vve shall he in darkness.” Then 
the relics will put forth tlames of lire and burn up 
. . . wilhont remainder,’* 

[The .subject of P.ai laam and .losaphat, which was 
referred to this article by a cross-reference at Bar- 
LAAM, it has been found more convenient to treat in 
a separate artiide under the title Josai'HAT.J 

LiTKitArcrtK. — 7Vi(’ Duitilha-Charita of AAvnghosha^ ed. liy 
E. B. (towfll, Oxford, tr. SHE, vol. xlix., Oxford, 1894; 

Fo-ttho hiiig Ltim-kiiig, a Lite of Buddha by A4vaghoshii, tr. 
from .Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmarakshii, a.d. 420, and from 
(/'liinese into Englisfi by .Samuel Beal, SJiE, vol. xix., Oxford, 
^uttas, MahUparinibbdna Suitanla, tr. from 
Puli by T. W. Rtiys Davids, SHE, vol. xi., Oxford, 1887 ; Vinaya 
Tpxtn, Mahdvagga fXTul ChvMavagga, tr. from the Ball by T. W, 
Rhys Davids and H. Oldonberg, SBE, vols. xiii., xvii., xx., 
Oxford, l881-lB8.'j; Jdtaka, or Stories of the Btutdha’s Former 
Birth.s, tr. from the Bali by various hands, 6 vols., Cambridge, 
1896-1907; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhutn., new ed., 
London. 1880, and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, now 
ed. 1881 ; E. Senart, La Ltigende de Buddha'^, Paris, 1882; 
P. Bigandet, Life or Legend of Gaudaina, the Buddha of the 
Btmriese '^ London, 1880; W. W. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha 
ai\d the Early History of his Order, deri ved from Tibetan IBorfcs, 
London, 1884 ; Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Buddhism, Lon¬ 
don, 1889; E. Windisch, Mara und Buddha, Leipzig, 1896 ; 
H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cainliridge, Mass., 
1896, ch. i. ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strass- 
burg, 1896, pp. 12-46; E. Hardy, Buddha, Leipzig, 1903; 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha, scixi Leben, seine Lehre, und seine 
Gevxeinde*, Berlin, 1903 [Eng. tr., Buddha: his Life, his Doc¬ 
trine, his Order, London, 1882]; H. Ba.y ties. Way of the Buddha, 
London, 1906; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, New York, 1907; 
Travels of Fd-llie.n, tr. by J. Legge, Oxford, 1886; .SiyuJei, 
Buddhist Records of the. Western World, tr. by 8. Beal, 2 vola., 
London, 1006. A. S. GEDEN. 

BUDDHAGHOSA.—This w’as the name of 
several members of the Buddhist Order. It will 
be .suHicient here to deal with the best known 
among them, the celebrated author and scholar 
who nourished early in the 5th century A.D. 

I. Life.—The authorities regarding the life of 
Buddhaghosa the Great are a.s follow.s. In the 
first place, certain important portions of his works 
have already been nubli.sliedl. The few details 
they contain as to tne life of the author are the 
only contemporary records of it that have survived. 
Secondly, Dlianimakitti, in the middle of the 13th 
cent. A.D., wrote a continuation of the Great 
Chronicle (tr. in Tumour’s Mahdvain&a, p. 250 ff.) 
of Ceylon. In it he inserted an account, in thirty- 
three couplets, of the life and work of Buddha¬ 
ghosa. It is not exactly known from what sources 
this account was drawn ; hut it probably gives 
• Warren, pp. 482-486. 
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the tradition as preserved at the Great Minster in 
Anuradliapura {q.v.) in written documents now no 
longer extant. Thirdly, we have a life of Buddha- 
gliosa, written in Pftli, in the middle of the I6th 
cent., by a Burmese bhiksu named Maha Man- 
gala. It is of a legendary and edifying character, 
and of little independent value. The title is, 
Buddhaghos-ii}i}>atti {‘Advent of Buddhaghosa'); 
and the text has been edited and translated by 
James Gray. The results to be obtained from 
these sources will best be stated chronologically. 

In the introductory verses to his commentary 
on the D'lgha (ed. Kliys Davids and Carpenter), 
Buddhagho^a says that he compiled it in accord¬ 
ance with the ojunions of the Elders at the Great 
Minster; and that since he had alreadj', in his 
Visuddhi Magga (‘Path of Purity*), dealt with 
certain points, he would omit these in his com¬ 
mentary. Lastly, he says that the authorities on 
which he relied were in the Sinhalese language, 
and that he reproduces the contents of them in 
Pali. In his commentary on the Vinnya (quoted 
JJiAS, 1871, p. 295) he gives the names of some of 
these Sinhalese works. They are the Great Com¬ 
mentary, the Haft Commentary (i.e. written on a 
raft), and the Kurundi Commentary {i.e. the one 
WTitten at Kurunda Ve|u). In his commentary 
on the Parivdra, Buddhagho^a states {teste Gray, 
p. 12) that he studied these three under Buddha- 
mitta. In his AttJia-salinl (ed. JNIuIler), Buddha- 
gho^a also quotes as his authorities these and 
other commentaries written in Sinhalese ; refers 
freouently to his own Visuddhi Magga^ and twice 
at least to his commentary on the Vinaya ; and 
mentions otherwise (aj>art from the canonical 
works) only the Milinda and the Petakojmdesa.* 

These meagre but important details show con¬ 
clusively that Buddhagho^a worked at a date sub- 
8 eq\ient to that of the two books last mentioned, 
under the auspices of the scholars at the (rieat 
Min.ster in Ceylon, and on the basis of materials 
written in Sinhalese. 

The authority next in point of date explains 
how this was sunposed to have occurred. It tells 
us that, during the reign in Ceylon of Maha-Nama 
(who ascended the throne A.u. 413), there was a 
young Brahman born in India who \vandered over 
the continent maintaining theses against all the 
world. In consequence of a discus-sion that took 
dace between him and Kevata, a Buddhist bhikni, 
le became interested in Buddhist doctrine, and 
entered the Order that he might learn more about it. 
It was not long before he i)ecame converted, and 
wrote a treatise entitled Jndnodaya (‘ Uprising of 
Knowledge’); and also an essay entitled Atlha- 
adlinl (‘Full of Meaning’), on the AbhidJuirnnm 
manual included in the Canon under the title 
Dhamma-sahganl. On Kevata observing that he 
contemplated a larger work, he urged him to go to 
Anuradhapura, where there were better materials 
and greater opportunities for study, and make him¬ 
self acquainted there with tiie commentaries that 
had been jjieserved in Sinhalese at the Great 
Minster, with a view to re casting them in Puli. 
Buddhagho^a agreed to this, went to the Great 
Minster, studied there under Sahghapali, and 
when he had mastered all the subjects taught, 
asked permi8.sion to translate the commentaries. 
The authorities of the School gave him two verses 
as the subject of a thesis, to test his ability. What 
he submitted os this thesis was the work afterwards 
to become so famous under the title of Visuddhi 
Magga. This j)roved, with the assistance of good 
fairies, so satisfactory that his request was granted. 
Then, according to the chronicler, ‘ he translated the 
whole of the Sinhalese commentaries into Pali.’ 

“See ihe references jfiven in Mrs. Ehys Davids’ Buddhist 
Psychology, pp. xx-xxv. 


We need not take every word of this edifying 
stoiy aupied dc la Icttre. We know, for instance, 
that it was not the whole, but only a part, though 
a very important part, of the Sinhalese comment¬ 
aries that he reproduced in Pftli. Other scholars, 
some of whose names we know, w’hile some are 
not yet known, rej)ioduced other parts of it. The 
work was by no means a translation in the modern 
sense. It was a new work based on the older ones. 
And the intervention of the fairies {devatd) is only 
evidence of the curious literary taste of the time 
of the poet. But, in the main, the story l)ear8 the 
imj»ress of mobability. 

The Buddhaghos-uppatti takes over this story, 
telling it with many flowers of speech and at ^cater 
length. It add.s a few details not found in Dham- 
makitti’s couplets, giving, for instance, the names 
of Buddha^ho^a’s father and mother as Kesi and 
Kesini, and the name of the village the^y dwelt in 
as Ghosa. Both the authorities locate it at Gayft 
in Magadha, near the Bo-tree. The GandhavarMa 
{JPTS, 1896, p. 66) adds that KesI was the 
family chaplain {purohita) of King Saiigama. The 
Saddhxmma Sahgaha {JPTS, 1890, p. 65) gives the 
additional detail that Buddhagho^a work^ at liis 
translations in the Padhanagnara, an apartment 
to the right of the Great Minster. The Sinhalese 
chronicler concludes his account w'ith the simjde 
statement that Buddhagho^a, when his task was 
accomjdished, returned home to India, to worship 
at the Wisdom tree. The Burme.se authorities 
(quoted by Gray in his introduction) all agree that 
he went to Burma. This is merely a confusion 
betw(!en our Buddhagho^a and another bhiksu of 
the same name (called more accurately Buddha 
ghoi^a the Le.ss), who went from Ceylon to Burma 
towards the end of the 16th cent. (Forchhammer, 

p. 66). 

2 . Works.—The extant books written by 
Buddhagho^ would fill many volumes. Of these 
only one, and that one of the shortest, has so far 
been edited in Europe. The most important is 
juobably the Visuddhi Magga, a compendium of 
all Buddhism, in three books: on Conduct, Con¬ 
centration (or mental training), and Wi.s<lonj re¬ 
spectively. Henry C. Warren has published an 
abstract of this work [JPTS, 1891); and a com¬ 
plete edition, with translation, introductions, and 
notes, is in preparation for the Harvard Oriental 
Series. The rest are all commentaries. Those 
on the four great Mikdyas, on the Abhidhamnia, 
and on the Vinaya, would each fill three or four 
volumes. A late authority, the Saddhamina 
Sahgaha {JPTS, 1890, p. 66), gives 137,000 lines 
as the extent of these six woiks. Another late 
authority, the Gandha-vaviia {JPTS, 1896, j). 69), 
in giving a complete list of Buddhagho^ja’s works, 
mentions in addition commentaries on the Pciti- 
rrwkkha, Dhammnpada, Jiltaka, Khuddaka PCitha, 
and Apaddna, adding on p. 68 the Sutta ^ ipdta. 
This list probably errs both by excess and by defect. 
It does not include the Attha-sdlinx, which we now 
know, from the edition publi.shed by the Pilli Text 
Society, to have been written by him, and it does 
include the commentaries on the Dhammnpada and 
the Jdtukas. Now we have before us the text of 
the introductory verses to each of these works. In 
each case the author de-scribes the circumstances 
under w'hich, and names the scholars at wdiose 
in.stigation, he undertook and carried out the 
work. In neither case is any reference made to 
Buddhagho-^a. In both style and matter each of 
these books differs from the other, and from 
such portions of the works of Buddhagho^a as 
are accessible to us. In the similar cases of 
Nagarjuna and Sankara, w’orks not written by 
them have been ascribed to famous writers. The 
tradition of Buddliagho^’s authorship of either of 
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the books above named has not as yet been traced 
baek earlier than the 10th cent.; and, for the above 
reasons, it is at present very doubtful. A large 
number of short quotations from Buddhagho^’s 
commentaries have been printed by the editors of 
the various texts with which he deals; and sixty 
consecutive pages from the historical introduction 
to his commentary on the Vinaya have been edited 
by H. Oldenberg (vol. iii.). Rhys Davids 
and Carpenter have published one volume, out of 
three, of the Surnahaala Vilasinl, his commentary 
on the Dlgha, And one complete work by hini, 
the Attha-sdlini above referred to, has been edited 
by E. Miiller. This turns out to be, not the essay 
under that title said by Dhammakitti to have been 
comnosed in India, but another work written in 
Ceylon subsequently to the Visuddhi Magga and 
the six great commentaries. It is doubtless an 
enlarged edition of the essay, and the latter has 
therefore not been preserved. Manuscripts of the 
undoubted works of Biiddhagho^a, containing the 
texts, sufficient to fill some twenty-five volumes 
more, are extant in European libraries; and the 
Pali Text Society, having completed its edition of 
the canonical works, is now engaged on the publi¬ 
cation of these. 

General conclusions.—Buddhagho^a’s greatest 
value to the modem historian is due largely to the 
limitations of his mental powers. Of his talent 
there can be no doubt; it was equalled only by 
his extraordinary industry. But of originality, 
of independent thought, there is at present no 
evidence. He had mastered so thoroughly and 
accepted so completely the Buddhist view of life, 
that there was no need for him to occu]^ time with 
any discussions on ultimate questions. In his ‘ Path 
of Purity ’ he gives, with admirable judgment as to 
the general arrangement of his matter, and in lucid 
style, a summary of the Buddhism of his time. 
There is no argument or discussion. In his six 
great commentaries—those on each of the four 
Nikdyas, containing the Doctrine; on the Vinaya, 
containing the Canon Law; and on the Ahhi- 
dharnma, containing the advanced Psychology- 
lie adheres to one simple plan. He first ^ives a 
general introduction—dealing mainly with literary 
history—to the work itself. To eacn of the more 
important Dialogues, or Suttas, he gives a special 
introduction on the circumstances under which it 
was supposed, when he wrote, to have been origin¬ 
ally spoken, and on the places and the persons 


mentioned in it. He quotes in the comment on 
the Suita every word or phrase he considers doubt¬ 
ful or deserving of notice from a philological, exe- 
getical, philosophical, or religious point of view. 
His philology is far in advance of the philology of 
the same date in Europe, and his notes on rare 
words are constantly of real value, and not seldom 
conclusive. He gives and discusses various readings 
he found in the texts before him ; and these notes, 
together with his numerous quotations, go far to 
settle the text as it lay before him, and are of great 
service for the textual criticism of the originals. 
Of the higher criticism Buddhagho^a is entirely 
guiltless. To him there had been no development 
in doctrine, and all the texts were the words of the 
Master. He is fond of a story, and often relieves 
the earnestness of his commentary with anecdote, 

f >arable, or legend. In this way, without in the 
east intending it, he has preserved no little ma¬ 
terial for the history of social customs, commercial 
values, folk-lore, and belief in supra-normal powers. 
His influence on the development of the literary 
faculty among Buddhists tnroughout the world 
has been very considerable. It is true, no doubt, 
that the method adopted in his commentaries fol¬ 
lows very closely the method of those much older 
ones preserved in the Canon ; but the literary skill 
with which he uses it is a great advance, more 
especially in lucidity, over the older documents. 

Literatcrh.- .<4 (tAa»dnni, e<l. E. Muller (PTS, 1897); Sumaii- 
gala Vildsini, ed. Rhye Davids and Carpenter {PTS, 1886); 
Mahdmyfula, ed. O. Tumour (Colombo, 1837); Buddhaghot- 
uppatti (ed. J. Gray, lA>ndon, 180^; Digha, ed. Rhyi Davids 
and Carpenter (/’/’.S', 1899, 1903); H. Forchhammer,/ardina 
J*rize Essay (Ra»>goon, 1886); Mrs, Rhys Davids, * Buddhisk 
Psychology’(R.4 5,1900). T. W. RhYS DAVIDS. 

BUDDHISM.—The character of Buddhism 
varies according to the country in which it pre¬ 
vails, so that a general sketch would be of very 
little value. The origin of Buddhism has been 
given in the article Buddha ; its early develop¬ 
ments will be described in two articles, one on 
the HInayana, or Little Vehicle, the other on 
the MahXyAna, or Great Vehicle. Then the 
Buddhism of each country will be separately 
treated under the name of the country. See 
BhutXn, Burma, Central Asia, Ceylon, 
China, India, Japan, Java, Korea, Siam, 
Tibet. See also Sects (Buddhist). 

BULGARIANS.— See Bogomils. 


BULL. 


Egyptian.—See Animals, Egyptian Religion. 
Greek.—See Animals, Taurobolium. 

Hindu.—See Animals, Vedic Rklioiun. 


BULL (Semitic).—The wild bull (Assyr. Hmu, j 
Heb. r^Sm) was found in Mesopotamia, whence it 
wandered into Babylonia and the level parts of 
Palestine, while the domesticated short-horned qx i 
seems to have been indigenous in W e.stem Asia 
before the rise of Bab. civilization. Further south, in 
Arabia and the Sinaitic Peninsula, the country was | 
unsuitable for cattle, and sheep took the place of 
oxen. This fact is important in view of the general 
opinion of anthropologists that the onginal home 
of the Semitic race was Arabia. 

In Babylonia, figures of bulls ^ 

proach to a temple, house, or garden. They were 
to protect the building from the entrance 
of evil Bpints, and were often represented with 
wings, to which, in the Assyrian pen^, » 
face was added. Colossal figures of them in stone 

or metal, called lamassi (from (i'"’"2t 

wore placed on either side of the entrance. At 


Semitic (A. H. Sayce), p. 887. 
Teutonic (C. J. Gaskell), p. 889. 


times they were represented on the gates or walk 
as goring the enemy. The Semitic Babylonians 
included them among the sSdi (Heb. sh^dun), or 
‘spirits,’ partly benelicent, partly evil, with which 
the air was filled. Among the Sumerians, however, 
they had the spocitic name of alad. Ashurbanipal, 
in describing liis destruction of Susa, states that 
he ‘broke in pieces the sSdi (written alad), the 
colossal bulls [lamassi) which guarded the temple,’ 
and ‘ removed the raging wild bulls that adorned 
the gates ’; and in the legend of Chedorlaoraer (?) 
we read that, when Bel determined to bring evil 
upon his temple at Babylon, ‘ its SSdu,’ or guardian- 
bull, departed from it, and so allowed tlio Elamite 
to enter and destroy the sanctuary. The guardian- 
bulls were also known as kiruhi, and corresponded 
with the cherubim which stood at the entrance to 
the Garden of Eden, protecting ‘ the wa^ of the 
tree of life ’ (Gn 3“^). in a list of Bab. deities, the 
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names of ‘ the two divine bulls ’ of Ea of Eridu are 
given 56, 59-60). 

A bilingual hymn in Sumerian and Semitic (i5. 
iv. 23), addressed to ‘the bull’ who is ‘the off¬ 
spring of Zu,’ the storm-god, describes it as ‘the 
great bull, the supreme bull which treads the holy 
pasturage . . . planting the corn and making the 
field luxuriant.’ ‘Between his ears,’it is added, 
‘is the mouth of tlie deep,’ or ‘sea,’ a great basin 
of water which stood in the court of a Bab. temple. 
As there is also a reference in the same hymn to 
‘the twelve gods of copper,’ we are reminded of 
the ‘ sea ’ of Solomon’s temple which ‘stood upon 
twelve oxen ’ (1 K 7*^). 

Among the Babylonians the bull symbolized 
strength, and hence was a synonym for ‘hero’ ; it 
was probably on this account that the spirit which 
)rotected the gate was supposed to have a bull- 
ike form. For the same reason Jahweh of Israel 
was compared to a wild bull (Nu 23^ 24® etc.), and 
it is possible that the abbtr of the OT should be 
rendered ‘bull’ rather than ‘ mighty one.’ 

According to the Epic of Gilgamesh, Ann, the 
god of heaven, created a bull to avenge the insults 
offered by Gilgamesh to his daughter Ishtar, and 
to punish the hero by devastating his country and 
destroying his countrymen. The bull is called an 
alu (a word of Sumerian origin), and its horns are 
described as being of lapis lazuli, and of enormous 
size. The bull, however, was killed by Gilgamesh 
and his companion, in consequence of Avhich, it 
would seem, Gilgamesh was attiictexl with disease, 
while his companion suffered a premature death. 
The bull was really the constellation Taurus or the 
star Gud-ana, ‘ the bull of heaven ’—a name whi(di 
goes back to the age when the vernal equinox 
coincided with the entrance of the sun into Taurus. 
Jensen believes that it was a storm-god before 
being thus transplanted to the sky, and that a 
connexion was assumed between aM, ‘the bull’ 
and aid (Sumer, aid), ‘ a storm-dernon ’ {Assyr.-hab. 
Mythen und Epen, 1900, p. 452). The suggestion 
is supported by the fact that the bull is called the 
son 01 the storm-god (see above), and that it was 
a symbol of Hadad-Kimrnon, the god of the air 
ancl the thunderbolt. Iladad is often depicted 
standing on the back of a bull. Hadad, however, 
was known in Babylonia as Amurrd, ‘ the Amorite 
god,’ and it is therefore possible that his a.ssocia- 
tion with the bull was derived from Northern 
Syria. A recollection of the bull as a malevolent 
storm-deity may survive in the Mithraic repre¬ 
sentation of the .sun-god slaying a bull. 

In Northern Syria, where Hadad, the Cilician 
Sandes, was specially worshipped, the bull was his 
sacred animal. Wlien the worship of the god 
under the name of Juppiter Dolichenus {‘Juppiter 
of Dolichfi ’) was transplanted to Rome, monuments 
were erected to him on which he is figured stantling 
on a bull, with a double-headed battle-axe in one 
hand and a thunderbolt in the other. At Hiera- 
polis {Meyjihij), the successor of Carchemish, he 
was throned upon bulls as his consort was upon 
lions (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 31), and bulls were 
among the sacred animals kept in the court of the 
temple. On the stele of Esarhaddon found at 
Zinjerli he also stands upon a bull, and the same 
is the case in the rock-sculpture of Maltaiya (Place, 
PI. 45) to the N.W. of Mosul. The earliest known 
representation of the god in a similar position is 
upon Babylonian seal-cylinders of the cage of 
Hammurabi. 

Further south the association of the bull with 
the supreme Baal can also be traced. Europa was 
carried from Phcenicia by Zeus, t.e. Baal, under 
the form of a bull ; and the Cretan Minotaur was 
termed ‘ Asterius,’ pointing to a belief in a con¬ 
nexion between the bull and the Phoenician 


Ashtoredh. Bulls of iron existed in the sanctuary 
of Zeus Atabyrius in Rhodes which may have 
owed their origin to Phcenician influence; and 
Silius Italicus {Punica, iii. 104 fT.) refers to the 
‘cornigera frons’ of Milichus or Melkarth. The 
name (Ashtoreth-) Karnaim seems to imply the 
existence of a cow-headed Ashtoreth; ancl a cow 
is found on an early Bab. seal-cylinder as a .symbol 
of Ishtar. A cow-gmddess naturally presupposes a 
bull-god. On a Nabata;an monument a bull repre¬ 
sents a god whom Sachau identities with Ka^n or 
Kasios 1896, p. 1056). 

According to Ex 32, a golden ‘ calf,’ or more 
correctly a bull, was made by Aaron during the 
absence of Moses on Mount Sinai, and was wor¬ 
shipped by the Israelites as a visible representa¬ 
tion of the God who had brought them out of 
Egypt. At a later date, Jeroboam set up images 
of bulls in the sanctuaries of the Northern King¬ 
dom, where they were adored as likenesses or 
symbols of Jahweh. This Israelitish worship of 
bulls has been thought to have been derived fioin 
Egyf»t. But against this it is urged that the 
Egyptians worshipped the living animal, and not 
the image of it. The objection, however, is not 
convincing, since votive images of the Egyptian 
bulls Aj)is and Mnevis are numerous, and the 
Semitic equivalent of Egyptian beast-worship 
would have been image-worship. But the bull- 
worship of the Northern Kingdom was unknown 
in Judah, and it i.s tlierefore probable that it 
was derived from Northern Syria, Jahweh being 
identified with Hadad. 

The bull-wor.ship even of the Semites in Northern 
Syria was probably of foreign origin. The divine 
bulls of Babylonia were originally Sumerian, and 
the names applied to them by the Semitic Baby, 
lonians were borrowed from the Sumerian lan¬ 
guage. On the other hand, Hittite inlluence was 
strong in Northern Syria, and ‘the bull-god’ was 
one of the chief Hittite deities in whose honour 
images of bulls were dedicated. At Eyuk, near 
Boghaz Keui, a bull, mounted on a pedestal, is 
represented as being worship]>ed ; and among the 
Phrygians the stealing of an ox was punished with 
death (Nic. Damascenus, 148, ed. Orelli). Asia 
Minor, in fact, was a land of cattle-breeiling and 
agriculture, where the ox which drew the plough 
was held in special veneration. When an anthropo¬ 
morphic conception of the deity was introiluced 
from Babylonia, the human god accompanied by 
the animal took the place of the animal alone as 
an obiect of worship. The cuneiform tablets from 
the Assyro-Babylonian colonies near Kaisariyeh 
show that this must be dated at latest in the 
Hammurabi age. 

It would thus appear probable that Northern 
Syria was the meeting-place of a twofold Sumerian 
conception of the bull: as a beneficent guardian of 
the homestead, and a malevolent storm-demon— 
derived in the one instance from the character of 
the domesticated animal, and in the other from 
that of the wild bull—and the Hittite worship of 
tlie bull-god as the protector of the cultivated land. 
Sumerian beliefs in regard to the bull were adopted 
by the Semitic Babylonians, and the association of 
the bull with the Syrian Hadad would have been 
the result of foreign influences. Bull-worship, in 
short, would seem to have been unknown to the 
early Semites, as indeed must necessarily have 
been the case if their primitive home was Arabia. 
It is significant that the Heb. w'ord for ‘ wild bull’ 
is borrowed from Babylonian, and is not found, at 
all events in that sense, in Arabic. The custom of 
hanging up hucrania, or ox-heads, above the doors 
of houses, moreover, was not Semitic. It was 
derived from the belief in the protecting powers of 
the divine bull, and, like the Bab. lama/tsi, of 
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which they were a survival, the bucrania pre- 1 and his elder hrotlier comes to him with a bundle 
vented the entrance of evil spirits into a house, I of Churinga, saying, ‘ Here is Twanyirika,^f whom 
as a hor^-shoe IS still supposed to do in certain 1 you have heard so much, they are 
parts of hngland. The custom was naturally pre¬ 
valent throughout Asia Minor, and the buH’s head 
frequently makes its ap|)earance on Cv|)rian seal- 


cylinders of the early Copper Age. Tlie custom 
was also known to the Nubian settlers in Kgyi>t in 
the time of the Xlltli and following dynasties, 
from whom the usage, described by Herodotus 
(ii. 39), of making an ox-head a scapegoat, may 
have been derived (see also Dt 2H- ®). In Arabia 
and Palestine the a[)otrop}eic use of the bucranium 
was practically unknown. 

liiTKRATUKR.—In addition to the authorities citod above, see 
Baudissin, Studien zur gem. JieligioiisgfHch., LeipziR, 1876, i.; 
Sayce, Uibberl Lecluree, Ix)ndou, pp. ‘.J8D-93. 

A. II. Sayce. 

BULL (Teutonic).—Plutarch in his life of 
Marius (cap. 23) states that the Cimbri took with 
them on their expedition into Italy a brazen bull, 
on which they were accustomed to .swear solemn 
oaths. Apart from this, there is little evidence for 
the sacred cliaracter <jf cattle among the Teutonic 
races, beyond the fact that they were used for 
sacriiice. A primitive cult of the cow would 
appear to be rellected in t he Kdda account of the 
creation of the world, where the cow Audliumbla 
exists before either gods or men, and plays an 
important part in their origin. There is, more¬ 
over, in the .saga of Olaf Trygvason, a curious 
legend, which relates that a certain Ogwald nor- 
shipped a cow, which he took everywhere with 
him, and wdiich at his death was buried beside 
him in a secoml cairn. The only addition to these 
vague indications is the statement of 'Pacitus 
{Germania, 40), that the .sacred car of the goddess 
Hertliiis was drawn by yoked cows ; and it may be 
noted that in the Middle Ages oxen drew the 
chariots of the Merovingian kings. 

0, J. Ga.skELL. 

BULL-ROARER.—‘ Bull-roarer ’ is the Pnglish 
name (Germ. ScJnmrrholz) of a c.ommon toy m the 
country districts of Great Britain and tlie Con¬ 
tinent. It is merely a thin slat of wood, with a 
hole for the insertion of a string, and is 
either oval or olilong in shape and pointed at the 
extremities; sometimes the edges are 
Tied to a string, and the string lirmly held, the 
bull-roarer is swung round, and produces a kind of 
mufllcd roar. The mystic or magical connexions 
of the bull-roarer in Europe will bo ^ 

we must first consider its very important ^ 

the religion of the most backward races. It has 
teen mU carefully studied among the atengm^ 
of Australia, and its uses are nnalyzcd^by 1 ue 
p W. ISchmidt in his paper Hie bt 

rrt?tters\vte?eTnitia^^^^^ 

bull-roarer the to keep 

rt"anco. and they “o^toW‘^aUhe roar tj;« 

* Spenccr-Oillen*. 246, note 1. 


[sacred things] and will help to heal you quickly.* 

The hoy is told that women of his tribal Kin will 
he slain if he lets them see the bull-roarers.* 

So far, Twanyirika seems to be a mere bogle, in 
whom the initiateii do not believe. Among the 
tribe next to the north of the Arunta, the Unmat- 
icra, the hoy is told, before being circumcised, that 
Twanyirika will carry him away if he reveals any 
of the secrets of initiation.t After the process of 
.sub-incision he is told to swing the hull-roarer, 
while in the bush, or else another arakurta (yout h 
circumcised, but not yet sub-imhsed), ^who lives up 
in the sky, will come down and carry him away. 

If this arakurta hears the luringa —that is, the 
noise of the bull-roarer—he .says, “That is all 
right,” and will not harm iiirn.’t 

't’hi.s idea of a sky-dwelling being, concerned 
witli the initiations, is not found among S[iencer ’8 
branch of the Arunta; the being of the iJnmatjera 
is not an All-Father; nor are the Unmatiera known 
to have any belief in an AII-Father. This notion 
of a sky-dweller, however, forms a link with the 
belief ot the Boritja or Luritcha tribe, whose lands 
maredi with those of the Arunta on the east. They 
believe in a celestial and powerful being, Tukura, 
who has no concern with ethic.s or any interest in 
men, but <loes perform ceremonies like those of the 
tribe, involving the use of the bull-roarer, and the 
initiatimi of celestial young men. Tukura is known 
Lo the women, as is Altjira, the sky-dweller of 
Strchlow's Arunta, or Aranda ; but Altjira does 
nothing but hunt, eat, and amuse himself. Among 
the lanit ja, beings named Maiutu play the part ot 
Twanyirika ; one cuts oil' the heads of the boys, 
sticks them on again, and is slain ; another receives 
food from the hoys, lie has a sharp-pointed leg- 
bone, like l)araniulun among the MTradjuri of the 
south-east, and Daramulun is, with them, the being 
of the bull-roarer, but subordinate to the sky- 
dweller, or All-Father, the ethical Baiame.ti 

North of the Arunta are the Kaitish tribe, who 
are hut half-convcrts to Arunta ideas. They be- 
lieve in an All- Father, Atnatu, who ‘arose up in the 
skv in the very far back past, . . . made himself, 
and «^ave himself his name.* Before the Alcheiinga 
he drove some disol^cdient sons out of heaven 
to earth, whence he dropned down ‘everything 
which the black-fellow ba.s,' including bull-roarers. 
These sons are the ancestors of half the tribe. 
Two ('huringa (bull-roarers), dropped by A tnatu, 
became men, who, making vvooden bull-roarers, 
imitated the sound of Atnatu s bull-roarer in the 
heavens, that is, obviously, thunder. They were 
named Tumana ; they died an ill death ; hut now 
the women (who know not Atnatu) believe that 
Tumana Dlavs the part of Twanyirika among the 
IrnTa Tuiatu himself is an All-Father, insist¬ 
ing on ceremonies and bull-roarers, but unconnected 

^Th^Warr'amunga have no Atnatu, as Far as is 
known ; their bull-roaring being is Murtu. Murtu, 
like the Tumana, was killed by a dog, which could 
not destroy the bull -roarer, Phe 

spirit of mltu-murtu in.stantly sprang up m certain 
Ks of whose wood bull-roarers are made.'Tl 

The N. by E. Binbinga and Anula have* or teach 
to the women, similar beliefs; the bull-roarer IB 
watamura or mnra-mura; the beings connected 
with it are Katajalina and Gnabaia. The >^binen 
are told that these beings swallow 
disgorge them, re-born, as initiated men. This 

t Ib. 838. \ 
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fonn of the exoteric inytli is very common, 
occurring even among the tribes of the south¬ 
east. * 

The S.E. trilHja liad not the spiritual philosophy 
of the central and northern communities. In tliat 
pliilosoph^ primal souls are perpetually re-incar- 
nated, or in some regions spirits, ratapa^ emanating 
from the primal totemic beings, are incarnated, 
and, after one earthly life, retire to the isle of the 
dead, and are finally annihilated.t There is thus 
no place of rewards and punishments for souls, 
while the evolutionary theory (see Alcheringa) 
makes a creative being superfluous, though, as 
Atnatu, he survives among tlie Kaitish. 

The S.E. tribes in parts of Queensland, and in 
Victoria and New South Wales, had not the spiritual 
and evolutionary philo 80 i)hy of the northern tribes, 
or among them it was not dominant, and they be¬ 
lieved in a great sky-dwelling anthropomorphic 
being, the maker of most things, ethical, and the 
source of customary laws, who gives his sanction to 
morals, and is invoked at the initiatory rites, where 
a temporary image of him is made. Like Atnatu, 
he is unknown to the women and children. The 
thunder is his voice, and the bull-roarer, imitating 
the thunder, is sacred. Like the central and 
northern tribes, those of the south-east inculcate 
the belief in a being closely connected with the 
bull-roarer, but this being is taken more seriously 
than in the north and centre. He is the son, or 
* boy,’practically the deputy, of the superior being, 
the All-Father. Among the Kurnai he is Tundun 
(which is also the name of the bull-roarer); among 
the Euahlayi and Kamilaroi he is Gayandi, under 
Baiame; among the Wiradjuri he is Daramulun, 
under Baiame; but among the Vuin, Daramulun 
is himself the All-Father. 

The functions of the bull-roarer being, with the 
exoteric myth tliat he swallows the boys and dis- 

?gorges them, are practically identical with the 
unctions of Twanyirika and Tuniana and the rest 
in the centre aruf north. The Wiradjuri Dara¬ 
mulun, like the Maiutu of the Loritja, lias a leg 
which ends in a sharp bone.J Among seven of 
the.se tribes a larger (male) and a smaller (female) 
bull-roarer are used ; among the Kurnai the larger 
represents Tundun, father of the race, the .smaller 
represents his wife; but the distinction of sex is 
not said to exist among the Chepara and Turlml; § 
with the Chepara the small bull-roarers given to 
the initiates are only tokens of initiation. Mr. 
Howitt thinks, ‘but could not be sure,’ that the 
female bull-roarer among the Kurnai indicates 
ceremonies in which the women take a certain 
art; H the Parnkalla also use a larger and a smaller 
ull-roarer ; nothing is said of their sex.H Among 
the Wiradjuri the bull-roarer {mudjigang or bohu) 
does not, as among the Kuniai, bear the name of 
the bull-roarer being, Daramulun. ‘ There is an 
absence in the western tribes of a belief in an 
anthropomorphic Being by whom the ceremonies 
were first instituted,’ ** These western tribes con¬ 
form to the ideas of the Dieri, who have no known 
All-Father, but believe in a multitude of Mura- 
miira —fabulous primal beings like those of the 
Arunta Alcheringa. Amon^j them only bull- 
roarers marked with notches indicating their use 
at ceremonies are sacred ; others are made a joke 
of. ft Practically they have not been consecrated. 
‘Changes in custom,*^ according to Howitt and 
Speucer-Gillen, ‘ have been slowly pas.sing down 
from north to south,’from the Arunta and Dieri to 
the sea at }*ort Lincoln, among the western tribes. 
The ideas of Alcheringa and evolution appear to 

• Spencer-QUlen b, 601. 

t Spencer-Gillen, and Strehlow, ut tupra. 

t Howilt, 685. § Ib. pp. 678, 682, 696. 

! lb. H Th. 668-670. •* Ib. 677. tt lb. 660. 


be northern and western ; the All-Father belief is 
southern and eastern. 

Pfere Schmidt, wlio finds the bull-roarers of sex 
in the reports of R. H. Matthews* among the 
Wiradjuri and other tribes (where Howitt found 
nothing about sex), and of Strehlow, in connexion 
with the maternal totem, has a theory that the large 
bull-roarer represents Twanyirika, Maiutu, etc., 
as fathers of the race, the small their wives as 
the mothers of the race,t and connects this with 
the sun and moon myths, and a period of so-called 
‘ matriarchate ’among tribes now reckoning descent 
in the male line, also with the ‘ sex totems" (animal 
friends of either sex) of the Kurnai and many 
other Australian tribes. There is also a theory of 
Papuan invasions, but the whole hypothesis cannot 
here be criticized. J 

The bull-roarer is in general use, among the 
central tribes, for magical purposes, and the 
spiritual element of their philosophy, as regards 
conception, is involved, especially m connexion 
with the stone churinga nanja of the Arunta 
nation, which are often, but not always, shaped 
like bull-roarers. Elsewhere these stone churinga^ 
with totemic markings, are not found in use among 
the Australians. 

Marett has advanced the opinion that ‘ the 
prototype * of the All-Fathers ‘ is nothing more or 
less than ’ the bull-roarer. ‘ Its thunderous boom¬ 
ing must have been eminently awe-inspiring to the 
first inventors, or rather discoverers, of the instru¬ 
ment, and would not unnaturally provoke the 
“ animatistic ” attribution of life and power to it 
... a genuine Kidigion . . . has sprung up out 
of the Awe inspired by the bull-roarer.*§ 

But, as we have seen, there are, even in Au-stralia, 
plenty of bull-roarers where there is no All-Father. 
Among the Arunta, Altjira has nothing to do with 
the bull-roarer, nor has Ultbaana, another sky¬ 
dwelling being of the Arunta.|| It is usually not 
the All Father, but Ins ‘boy,’ as Tundun, who 
manages the bjili-roarer. Moreover, it is thunder, 
not the bull-roarer, which very naturally inspires 
awe; it is the voice of the All-P’ather ; the bull- 
roarer only represents that voice. P’inally, the 
All-Father is found all over the world, in places 
where the bull-roarer is unknown. 

'J’he bull-roarer is of more imccrtance in Aus¬ 
tralian religion, myth, and ritual than elsewhere. 
Its use at the Greek mysteries of Dionysus was 
explained by the story tliat it was a toy of the 
clnld-god.H Two or three bone bull-roarers of 
palaeolithic times have been discovered arul pub¬ 
lished. Like those of the north and central 
Australian tribes, they are decorated with incised 
concentric circles or half-circles. Thus palaeolithic 
man may have had a religion akin to that of the 
Australians. 

Bull-roarers in connexion with religion or inagio 
are found in South and West Africa ; among the 
Apache and Navaho Inilians of North America, 
and the Koskimoof British Columbia,** where the 

* Ethnological Note* of the Tribe* qf N.S. Wale* and Victoria^ 
p. 163 f. 

t Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 893, 901. 

i Schmidt, ‘ L’Orijfino de I’idOe de Dieu,' in A nthropo*, 1909, 
pt. i. 

$ Threshold of Religion, 1909, pp. 17-19. 

II Strehlow, i. 1 f. ; Gillen, Uorn Expedition, Iv. 183. 

^ Ix)heck, Aglaapharnu*, i. 700. 

** To these tribes may be added the Eskimo, Kwakiutl, 
Arapaho, Ute, Central Californians, Pueblo, and the ancient 
cliflf-dwellers. * The Hopi, who regard the bull-roarer as a prayer- 
stick of the thunder, and Its whizzing noise as representing the 
wind that accompanies thunderstorms, make the tablet portion 
from a piece of lightning-riven wood . . . The Navaho make 
the bull-roarer of the eame material, but regard it as represent¬ 
ing the voice of the thunder-bird, whose figure they often 
paint upon it. . . . Apache, Hopi, and Zuhi bull-roarere bear 
lightning eyuibole; and while in the eeini-arld region the 
implement is used to invoke clouds, lightning, and rain, and to 
warn the initiated that rites are being performed, in the humid 
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carry larger collection of documents tei ■omes available. 
U^tndp f ,nni^^!!v Tliis fable 18 of coiirsc, This fact alone leuda a certain probability to 

W I ^ an<l Chil( ren ■, tlie the coinectuvc based upon the lunguaKe of the 

toys, when initiated, discover the absurdity of tlie Liber jlontificalie (i. 205. cd. Ducliesne). that a re- 
figment. Central Brazil, Isew (..uinea, the Torres organization of the Papal archives took place 
XT u ^ i^i yroup, the under this pontificate. We hear of a body of 

I?*'/ * ^^'9° Islands, and Sumatra are officials {schola notarioriim) and of a responsible 

all lamiliar 'ytb the bull-roarer.* bor modern director (/friwiiccrm^), while only a few years later 
Europe, as well as for the lower culture, see A. C. an inscription of Poiie Damasus seems to sjfeak of 
Haddon, Fhe Study of Man, j>p. 277-327, and GB'^ the construction of a special airhimum, later called 
lii. 424. In Aberdeenshire the cow-herd boys the scrinium (see de ‘ La Bibliotheca della 

used to swing the bull-roarer a.s a charm against Sede Apostolica,’ in Studi di Storia e Diritto, v. 
thunder. 340). 

The most astonishing parallel to the Kaitish The natural result of the official registration of 
story of a bull-roarer dropped from heaven to earth documents which all this organization seems to 
by Atnatu occurs in the following note of the imply must have been to create by degrees a 
present writer, which, fortunately, is dated : ‘Bull- recognized Pontifical chancery, and to establish 
roarer in Cantvie’ (Argyll) “ .SVrtnnan, pronounced the use of traditional forms and customs with 
Stranthnm, the first in this quarter fell from regard to the drafting, dating, and expediting of 
Juppiter.” Macalister, October 20, 18S5.’ Mr. Papal letters, which we find fully developed at a 
Macalister was a Gaelic-speaking schoolmaster at later ])eriod. Down to the time of Hadrian I. 
St. Mary’s Loch, in the parish of Yarrow, Selkirk- (772-795) our knowledge of these forms is some- 
shire, and was an aged man in 1885, full of vigour what vague, and in no case founded upon the 
and intelligence. The parallel myth of the Kaitish original documents themselves. For the most part 
wa.s not published till 1904. For a drawing of a the texts of which we have coj)ies are of an epistol- 
Maori bull-roarer, in the Christy Museum, ami for ary or hortatory character, often mere extracts, in 
an early study of the subject, .see ‘Tlie Bull- whiidi addre.vj.ses, .salutations, and Hubscrii)tion 8 are 
Roarer^ in Lang’.s Custom and Myth, pj). 29-44 naturally little regarded. Tlie earliest Papal 
(1884 and later editions). For the u.se of writing.s known to us which have any claim to 

pipes in Brazil, to scare away the women from the be regarded as legal instruments date from the 
rites of the men, see A. R. Wallace, Travels on the lu'ginning of the 5th cent., and were addressed 
Amazon, 1853, p. 349. by Pope Zosimus to the Bishon.s of Arles (.see 

Litkrxturk.— The literature hu* lieen ifiven throughout the ^jan 8 i, Conedia, iv. 359 ; and ll. J. Schmitz in 
article. A. LaNG. IHdor. Jarhb, xii. [1891] 1 If. ; but ef. Nostiz- 

DTTT I O AXTr» DDTTTtro TT 1 1 v Kieneck, ZAT xx 1. [ 1897 ] 6 fV.). Still, the number 

BULLS AND BRIEFS. Under this heading papal letters of earlier date than the year 772, 
may be convemcntly considered not only those g^gf^ed to us in wiiole or in part, amounts in 
documents of the l-apa chancery which are techm- ^400 

cally so desiKnated. but also the various other „otobly in that of l>o|.e Uregory the Great, we can 
classes of ‘ apostolic letters wliiih m compara- argue hack to the ariangeinent of these letters in 
t vely modern limes have been im iei^in^ly ein- d" ^ letter-hooks. from which they have 
ployed by the Roman Pontiffs in their most „iu,«ately toen copied. Even from an earlyVriod 

Tnf , 1 . . "f ii • ,? it seems that the Papal chancery was cLcfnlly 

tion of the name ‘bulls there is excellent author- ..t ; 


.. T» it I 11 Ilf > xu • organized, for already in the time of Gelaaius I. 

P?' 1 ®1 » “ * (492-496) we lind traces of the iminhering of the 

Papal letters and the ?«a«.ofhcial collection ^ know tTiat the 

known as the Bullanxm Itomanum includes primicerim nvlaTiUm , or head of the chancery, 
■.ncyc icals Mo u Propr.os and other similar 41,0 „,„st important officials in tfi( 


con.stitution 8 which possess just the same force, 
a.s sources of the Canon Law, as the bulbs, briefs, 


was one of the most important officials in the 
Homan Church. He was the Pope’s counsellor 


as sources 01 tlie oamm Law a., the mils. Oriels, ^,„„aiariue), by which name he is sometimes 
and decretals which we slionld pnman y expect to designated, and during the vacancy of the Sec he 
fiml there (see the prefatory letter preixedlo vol. the time being a supreme autimrity 

1 . of the Bullarium of Ikiiednt XIV.). loi the jj, conjunction witli tlie archpriest and tlie arch. 
same r^son any calendar of Paiial Urkunden, such ,,eacon. We have also reason to believe that the 
as the important iJepesfa i mifi/oi«» Aonmnaimm ^„,„uUrerim, or second in command, was regarded 
from the ‘fg'immg to 1198) o Jaffe-Imwenfeld ^ i.olding an important jmst of trust. 

(continued to 1304 by Pottliast , might be cor- ^s regards the drafting «f the documents of this 
rectly desenhed as an abstract of the letter books it seems clear that they were all 

of the Holy See ; and in the tirst modelled on the type of an ordinary Roman letter, 

authentic document winch dalle has summarized, ^ Uonmn letter, the mis.8ive is iireeedod by 

or in other words the first 1 apal bull, m the wider intitulatio, or formal naming of the writer, and 
sense, of which the text is preseived to u.s, is insc.riptio, or naming of the addres.sec, this 
the famous letter addressed by 1 ope Clement I. being often coujiled with a form of saluta- 

Ulemens Romanus) to the Church of Coi mth. Thus: ‘ Leo Kpiscopus, l^re.sbyteris et Dia- 

Tliis, and two other letters of the time of 1 ope coiiibus Ecclesiae Alexandrinae, dileetis-simis filiis, 
Corneliua, form the only complete .specimens we Domino Salutem.’ In many case.s, however, the 

Sossess of the official correspondence of the Popes inscriptio precedes the intitulatio, as, for cxjim))ie, 
own to the middle of the 4th century. ‘ Gloriosissimo et clementi.ssimo Filio .Justiniano 

I. Early Papal letters.— Beginning, however, Augusto, Vigilius Epi.scopu.s.’ Gregory the Great 
with the time of Pope Julius I. (337-352), a much to have been the first to emi>loy habitually 

.X. JX • 1 xi... hrincr fair u'txRther The tliefoiniula'servusservoruniDei’inthem^i^w- 

with rain.’wind, latio of hifl letters, but this style was not at once 
and lightning, and among the Kwakiutl. according to Boas, adopted by his sucee.ssors. It seems, however, to 
with ghosts’ (Hough in Uandbook o/ ^fier /ncfio^, i. j gradually won its way back into favour, and 

in t'>e Rae>^«tters of tlii 8th cent, it i, larely 
Kther TmaJicLl instrument than a thing associated with the omitted. The salutation, winch was by no moans 

religious idea of a Lord of Thunder, 08 among cerlain Australian ^j^vays appended to IUg inscriptia, takes dilierenl 


tribes. 

» Fraser, tf fl* ilt 424. 


Note 1 oontaiiiB n of autlioritics. 


the earlier letters we find simply 
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‘salutem’; under Julias I. (:^37-35‘2), ‘in Domino 
‘^alutein,’ and, later on, other ainplitioations. Pope 
Adeodatus (672-676) adopted the form ‘salutem a 
Deo et beriedictionem nostram,’ and this perhaps 
paved the way for the existing usage ‘salutem et 
apostolieam bonedictionemJ At the close of the 
Pai>al letter was appended, first, the siibscriptio 
pupae, and, secondly, the date. The siibscriptio 
pupae did not take the form of wliat we should 
now call a signature, i.e. the writing of the Pope’s 
own name, but consisted simply of a word of 
blessing and farewell. Por example, ‘ Deus te 
incolumem oustediat, frater carissime,* or, more 
commonly, ‘liene vale, frater carissime’; hut 
from the 7 t!i cent, onwards the Papal missives 
of a more formal and legal character rarely had 
anv otlier subscription tlian the simple ‘ Bene 
vale,’ or ‘ Bene valete.’ A.s for the date, which 
comes last of all, it was probabl}' never omitted in 
the originals, though it is so often lacking in the 
coj)ies which have been preserved to us. Down to 
the end of the 5tli cent, we usually find only the 
day of the month and the names of the consuls, 
e.g. ‘Data tertio idus Februarias, Arcadio et 
Bautone consiilibus ’; but from about 490 onwards 
the year of the indiction is, at first .sometimes, and 
later on invariably, added. With regard to the 
body of the document, it is easy, e 6 })ecially with 
the aid of the numerous extant letters of St. 
(iregmi’y the Great, to recognize the gradual intro¬ 
duction of certain traditional forms and phrases. 
The occurrem e in our copies of such abbreviations 
as ‘secunilum niorem,’ or ‘ de more .solito,’ implies 
the .smne, and in the so-called Liber DiAimus a 
collection of Papal formularies is preserved to us, 
the earliest portion of which is believed to have 
been conipiled .shortly after !St. Gregory’s time. 
We meet also in these early letters, particular!}’' 
from the time of Leo I. (440-461), a certain rhyth¬ 
mical cadence known as the cursns, w’hich, after 
falling into abeyance for a long perio<l, re-appears 
at the end of tlie 11 th cent, (.see Duchesne, ‘Note 
sur I’Origine du Curfuis,' in the Bib. de VPicole des 
Charles, vol. 1. p. 162), and was then maintained 
until near the close of the Middle Age.s. Finally, 
the document was probably written on papyrus, 
aiul had attached to it a cord, with a leaden seal, 
the bulla. As already stated, no original deeds of 
this period remain to us, but we have tlie leaden 
seals which must once have been attached to letters 
of Pope John in. (560-573), of Deu.sdedit (615-618), 
and others. Tliese bullae are about an inch in 
diameter, and bear on one side the Pope’s name in 
the genitive, and on the other the word PAPAE. 
It is, of cour.se, from this feature that tlie Papal 
letters themselves have come to be calletl ‘ bulls’; 
but tliis designation is not used officially in any 
early document. The Popes speak of their own 
letters, or of those of their predece.ssors, as litterae, 
epistola, pagina, scriptum, or, less generally, as 
privilegium, praeceptum, or auctoritas. 

2 . From 772 to 1048 .—Witli the accession of 
Hadrian I. it is convenient to l)egin a new period 
in tlie liistory of the Papal chancery, and this 
for two reasons; first, becau.se the earliest speci¬ 
men of an original bull—even then a mere irag- 
ment, seemingly of a letter on papyrus addre.S 8 ed 
to Charlemagne — belongs to this pontificate; 
.secondly, because some re-organization of the 
chancery must have occurred at this time, the 
result probably of the improved political status 
of the Holy bee, now strong in the support of 
Pepin and his son. Already we may begin to 
trace that broad division of Papal documents into 
two categories (.see Schmitz-Kallenberg, ‘ Papst- 
urkundeii,’ in Meister’s Grundriss, i. 198), which is 
practically perjietnated in the popular locution of 
‘bulls and briefs,’ though, perhap.s, for these 


earlier periods it is better to retain the termin¬ 
ology of Bresslau, Diekamp, and L«5o])old Delisle, 
and to speak of ‘privileges’ and ‘letters.’ The 
latter cla.ss were, as the name imports, simply 
letters. They were written on slieets of papyrus 
of smaller size, and elaborate formulas of dating 
were dispen.sed with. Their purpose was ephem¬ 
eral, and as a result the originals have almost 
completely (lisa})peared, only one entire specimen 
(of tue time of Clement ll. [1046-1047]) being pre¬ 
served to us. Of ‘privileges,’ liowever, though 
these must have been far more rarely i.ssucd, a 
comj)aratively large number of originals remain, 
tbeii preservation being the natural result of the 
fact that they commonly conferred or conlirmed a 
title ill matters either of property or of jurisdiction. 
A catalogue of these early Papal documents on 
paj>ynis, twenty-three in number, has been given 
by )l. Oniont m the Bib. de I'J&cole des Charles^ 
1904 (cf. also Melampo in Miscellanea di Storia 
e Cultura Ecclesiastica, 1905-1907). Concerning 
these more formal ‘ privileges,’ therefore, to which 
it is usual to give the names of bulls, we are fully 
informed, and their peculiarities have often been 
described. They are made of broad strips of 
papyru.s, and the wliole document is sometimes 
as much as 10 ft. long and from 18 to 24 in. broad. 
A w'ide margin is left at the toj); then follows in 
large writing the intitidatio and inscriptio, with 
the formula ‘ in perpetuum.’ The body of the 
document comes next in a smaller liaiid, and 
beneath it the so-called ‘double date.’ This con- 
.sists of two distinct entries, of which the one 
.seemingly has reference to the engros.sing of the 
instrument, for it begins with the words ‘scriptum 
per manus N.N.,’witli the day of the montli and 
the indiction, tlie other concerned with its linal 
expedition or delivery, and expre.ssed in the words 
‘ Data’ or ‘ Datum,’ with month and day and fuller 
details of the year, ‘per manum N.N.^ Between 
these comes the subscriptio papae, which takes the 
form of the words fBENE 

VALETEf 

generally written in two lines in uncial letters with 
a cross iireceding and another cross or SS {sub- 
scripsi) lollowiiig. That this was at first written 
by the Pope’s own liand is rondereii prol)able by 
the fact, first, that tlie hand of the BENE VALEI’E 
always differs from that of the body of the docu¬ 
ment and of the dates; and, secondly, that in the 
case.s in which Ave possess more than one original 
bull of the same Pontiff, the identity of the char¬ 
acters of the BENE VALETE seems well eslab- 
li-shed. Further, in certain ‘ privileges ’ of Pope 
Silvester II. (999-lCK)3) we find invariably added 
to the BENE VALETE a few words in the so- 
called ‘ Tironian notes ’ or short-hand, for example, 

‘ Silve.ster Oerbertus Homan us episcopus subscripsi,’ 
or ‘ Gerbertus qui et Silvester episconus * (see 
Ewald in Nenes Archiv, ix. 321 ff.). Still it would 
seem that already in the time of Clement II. 
(1046-1047) the practice was being given up, and 
that tlie Pope hencefortli Avas usually content with 
marking a cross or other private signs beside the 
BENE VALETE already written there by the 
eiigros.ser. Finally, the bullay or leaden seal, was 
attached to tlie document, strings of hemp or silk 
being passed through the lower margin of tlie papy¬ 
rus, Avhich AYos folded once or tAvice to give greater 
strength, while the seal was impressed u])on these 
strings. DoAvn to the end of the 11 th cent, the 
bullae bore nothing more than the name of the 
Pope on one side and the word ‘ papae ’ on the other, 
though the arrangement of the letters, complicated 
with certain crosses and dots, varied considerably. 
At this period also, as we may often learn from 
the details ^iven in the second (or ‘ delivery ’) date 
of the ‘ privileges ’ just described, the chief position 
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m the I’apal chancery was taken by an olficial 
known as the bibliotne.carms savrtae (ipostolicae 
scAis, who no doubt was originally no more than 
the custodian of the arc!lives. By degrees, how¬ 
ever, he seems to have taken over the functions of 
the prhnicdriiis notnrioru/n. lie was generally a 
bishop, and soon we lind him commonly invested 
with the title canceAlnritis. As an illustration of 
the kind of details given in the second dating 
clause, the following specinuui taken from a buU 
of Silvester n. of the year 999 may be worth 
quoting: 

‘ Data VIIll Kl. drceuib. per inanuin Johannis, episropi sancLe 
AlbaiierisiH e<'.r.le8ie et bibliotheearii baiiete apostolice scilia. 
anno ijontificulns doinini nostii Silvestri seeundi pape primo, 
impcnuite domino nostro terlio Ottone, a Deo eoronato, nm-cno 
ct paeilii'o inij)oratore, anno quarto, in menae et indictione 
Buprascriptis.’ 

Although the year of the Incarnation is not here 
mentioned, it is to be met with occasionally in 
Banal documents somewhat earlier than this. De¬ 
tails of this kind, which are often of great critical 
importaiuie, will be found noted at the. head of 
each pontilicate in Jalle-Lowenfold’s Regestn and 
in Mas Latrie’s Trfsor de Chronotogie^ 1889, pp. 
1035-1148. 

3 . From 1048 to 1198 .—After the accc.ssion of 
Leo IX. in 1048, the more stable traditions of the 
Pa[)al (ihancery .seem to have given plaice to a 
period of very rapid development. There was at 
rirst a good <leal of chopiiing and changing in the 
forms observed, but after the lapse of about a 
century we find a pretty general uniformity of 
usage in documents of the same nature. In any 
case the broad distinction between ‘ privileg«‘s ’ 1 
and ‘letters’ still held good, though these great 
groups tliemsclvcs have now to be divided into 
classes, each with characteristics of its own. 'I’o 
begin with the more formal ami elaborate docu¬ 
ments (the ‘ privilege.s’), the era of Leo ix. seems 
to have introduced the general use of parchment 
111 place of iiapyrus, and possibly as a consequence 
of this, the employment of minuscule instead of 
‘Lomliardic’ writing; but there were al.so other 
change> which may be .said to have transformed 
the external feuLiires of the great bulls and to 
have lasted down to the present «lay. 'rhe sub- 
scriptiit pujifif ceases to consist iti the writing of 
the words IIKNE VALETE, this being now repre- 
.sented by a monogram followed by tliree dots and 
a huge comma (see, upon ibis, IMlugk-ll.arttung 
in MiithciL Inst. Oast. Gr.sch. v. [18S4]434 If.). '1 be 
comma and dots, wblcli appear but for a short 
periotl, probably stood for ‘ subscripsi.’ In place 
of the BENE VALE'i’E, the Pope’s sign manual 
now took the form of a ‘ rota ’ drawn in the blank 
space below the centre of the docuinent, but a 
little to the left. The ‘ rota,’ or wheel, derives 
its name from the two concentric circles, iiom 
to 5 in. in diameter, in.side which a cross was 
drawn, with the words ‘ scs petrus scs paulus and 
the Pope’s name arranged thus : 

Bes ! 

PKTBVS!PAVLVS 

FASCliAlLlS 


PP 


I n 


Between the concentric ciicles was writpn the 

I’ope’s inotto-usually a brief text 

T'n«f rtf Pnschal II.. for example, was Veibo 

Domini coeli hnnati 

a rude cross is marked, and this at is ^lie> eu 
to have been done by the Pope’s o'vn hand^ Be¬ 
tween the ‘ rota ’ tliiis drawn U) the left and the 
BENE VALETE monogram standing paiallel to 
rt a mtle to the right, the Pope’s 
CTossed in the following or some 
‘Fern Pasehalis Catho icae Ecclesiae Episcopus 
Bu&crips" At a somewhat later time the attesta¬ 


tions of a certain number of Cardinals present 
w’ere also written below the name of the rope in 
three columns, consisting respectively of Cardinal 
Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal Deacons. 

We may say that the ‘ rota ’ and B. V. monogram, 
which appear first in the time of Leo IX. and 
which witli .slight variations have lasted do^yn to 
the present day, still con.stitiite the most striking 
external feature of the ino.st solemn kinds of bulls. 

Of the other changes connected witli this period it 
is only needful to notice that the Scripturn clause, 
i.c. the date of the engrossing, disappears from all 
Papal documents, and that the leaden which 

was, as a rule, appended alike to ‘privileges’ 
and ‘ letters,’ a.s.sumed under Pope Paschal II. 
(1099-1107) the type which it has retained ever 
since ; that is to .say, the obverse of the seal shows 
the busts of St. Peter and St. Paul facing each 
other—St. Peter to the .spectator’s right, St. Paul 
to the left, with a rude cross bctw’eeu them, while 
above their luN-ids ajijfcar the letters S. PA. and 
S. PE. On the rcvci.se we tiiid the name of the 
reigning Po}»e in tiic nominative, e.g. ‘ Urbaiius 
PP. 111 .’ On both sides t)f the bulla are circles 
of dots, and tlnue i.s some reason to believe that 
the exact number of these dots for any given 
pontiru ate was a point carefully attended to, and 
was nu-ant to be used as a te.st of authenticity. 
^hcr<^ c.'iii be no doubt that, like the documents 
themsclve . the leaden bullae appende<l to them 
were fri'cly fabricated at a later ilate. Even in 
the British Mii.seurn Catalogue of Seals a number 
of tlu^sc, <Mrly bullae are entered (vol. vi., Nos. 

‘21 G8l-2l(3').S)/without any indication of the fact 
thar the examples so described are forgeries. 

'I he tendency to reserve the more elaliorate 
forms of authentication with ‘ rota,’ monogram, 
and signatures, as above explained, for certain 
very solemn ‘ \>rivilege.s ’ became accentuated even 
during thi.s early period ; and SchmiL/.-Kallenberg 
alremly distingui.shes from them a class of ‘ simple 
privileges,’ which, while of .snhst anti ally the same 
nature^as regards their inscription anil contents, 
lack the.se and some other formalities. In the 
ra.se of the ‘letters’ also, we may note two kinds, 
viz. the litterae cum fdo .serico (i.e. in which the 
bulla hangs by silken cords) and litterae cum 
fdo canapis (in wdiicb hemp was employed). The 
authority just named also attributes to this period 
the tirst appearance of littr.rne clausae. This does 
not mean to say that ordinary Pajial ‘ privileges’ 
and ‘letters’ were sent to the reciiuent open, so 
that all men could rca.l t hem, but only Diat their 
fastening, which seem.s to have been efleeted by 
the strings to which the hidla was attached, could 
be undone wdthout mutilating the document. In 
the case, however, of tlie litterae clausae the parch¬ 
ment was so folded and the bulla .so attached that 
nothing of the contents could he read without 
firstrovino the bulla as an authentication (see 
Dickalup'’in Mittheil. Inst. Oest. Gesch. iii. [1882] 
865 11 ) It is possible that the use of waxen seals 
'wiBi (he ‘ Fi.sbcrnian’s ring’ may also date from 
this time (cf. Jalie, Regesta, .5225 and 5242), 
but no specimen is now in existence. 

A From 1198 to modern times.—1 he pontihcate 
Timoccnt III. (1198-1216) maiks an enoch of the 


of innoccuv. 1 X 1 . \iauxx - 7 ^ _ , 

hi.-he.st importance in the l.ustory of the Papal 
chancery. From this time forward not only do the 
oriL-inal documents exist in abundance, bat the 
ollimal Kegesta, or letter-books, of which only a 
few fragments are known before this date ore pre- 
sbved to us in an almost uninterrupted series. 
Knrthormore, Innocent III., like the great organ- 
hat he was, devoted si*cial attention to this 
most important matter {Nouveau TraiU de Dtplo- 
168IT.). He built new premises for 
S cLncery, and it was no doubt due to his per- 
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fional influence that a strict uniformity and an 
adherence to certain recoj,mized rules are henceforth 
obscrvaMe in all its instruments. With the greatly 
extended authority of the Holy See and its more 
frequent intervention in matters other than purely 
religious, the scope of the many i^apal pronounce¬ 
ments seems to be widened. The distinguished 
canonist Alexander III. (1159^1181) by his litteraa 
(letters containing decisions of points of 
law submitted to him) had already built up a vast 
edifice of Case Law, which was soon to be published 
to the world by Poj)e Gregory ix. in the Book of 
the Decretals compiled under Pontifical direction 
by St. Kaymond de Pennnforte (1234). The great 
mass of this material was furnished by the replies 
of Alexander iii., Innocent Hi., and his two suc¬ 
cessors, Honorius iii. and Gregory ix. himself; 
and the tone of the law-giver seems insensibly to 
become emphasized in all subsequent Papal utter¬ 
ances. Moreover, wo now touch upon a period 
when such documents often seem to be addressed 
to all Christendom, and no longer consistently ob¬ 
serve the form of letters directeil to an individual 
or group of imlividuals. From this date the ‘great 
privileges’ with their ‘rota’ ami B.V. monogram 
and their elaborate attestations of Cardinals be¬ 
come less numerous; while, on the other hand, 
only a few years later, under Innocent IV., we are 
for the first time confronted with that form of 
Papal document, technically and strictly known 
as a ‘bull,’ which is something intermediate be¬ 
tween the formal ‘privilege’ and the .simple 
‘ letter.’ In this, as in a ‘ privilege,’ the first line 
IS written in tall letters, but it ends not with the 
abbreviation IN PP. (in parpehium), but with the 
j'lirase ‘ ad perpetuam rei tnemoriam,’ or some- 
fiiing equivalent, e.g. ‘ad eertitudinein perpetuam 
et memoriam futuroruin.’ There is often no men¬ 
tion of the person addressed; but the document 
concludes with certain minatory clauses, ‘ Nulli 
ergo,’ etc., and ‘ Si quis,’ etc., directed against all 
who may contravene what is therein laid down, 
ending, without any other subscription, in a 
simi»le date mentioning the place, the year of the 
Incarnation (but this was a later adcfition), and 
the year of the pontificate. To this document 
the ordinary leaden build was attached by silken 
Cords. It was in this form that many important 
pronouncements were given to the world during 
the 13th and I4(h cents., more particularly the 
manifestos of Boniface VHI., e.g. t\\e Ausculta Jili 
and the Unutn Avhich provoked so much 

resi.stance from their a[)j)eal to the authority of 
‘ the two swords ’ and tlie consequent claim to far- 
reaching authority in temporal matters. .4s the 
initial words themselves of the bull Au.^rvltd Jili, 
directed to Pliilin iv. of France, would suflice to 
show, many of these utterances were still letters 
in form and addressed to individuals, but in their 
scope they apjiealed to Cliristendorn at large. 

In Innocent lii.’s days some of these quasi- 
jiolitical documents took the form of ‘ privileges.’ 
This was the case with the hull in which Innocent 
accepted and ratified the surrender by which king 
John made England a fief of the Holy See. But 
after the 14th cent, this more elaborate form of 
instrument—‘ coiisistorial bulls,’ as they were 
^lled, from the fact that the attestations of the 
Cardinal Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal 
Deacons were given in one of those assemblies 
of Cardinals in council with the Pope, known 
as ‘Consi,storie.s’—became very unusual. It was 
confined, in fact, to concessions which called for 
special solemnity, to hulls of canonization, and 
to a few important con.stitutions such as the bull 
of Julius II. (18th July IDll), convoking the Fifth 
Lateran Council, or the confirmation of the Council 
of Trent by Pius IV. 126th Jan. 1564), By excep¬ 


tion the bull conferring on Henry viii. the titl* of 
‘Defender of the Faith’ was made out in con- 
sistorial form and sealed with a golden bulla ; but 
even such a document as the condemnation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction on 19th Dec. 1516, though 
decided u^on in the Lateran Council itself, was 
executed in an ordinary bull ; and it may in 
general be assumed that from the I4th cent, 
onwards, when the term ‘ bull ’ is used (as, for 
example, the ‘ bull of demarcation of Alexander 
VI.’ determining the respective limits of the Portu¬ 
guese and Spani.sh posse.sfsioiis in the Indies ; the 
‘ disjien.sation bull ’ lor the marriage of Henry viii. 
with his brother’s widow ; or the bull of IMu.s V. 
deposing Queen Elizabeth, etc.), the in.strunient 
so designated observed the following forms which 
for clearness’ .sake it will be well to recapitulate : 

(1) The document hevina with the Pope’e name and ‘ servue 
tervorum Dei ’ followed by a perpetuity clauBe or, less com¬ 
monly in the case of a bull addrcBsed to an individual, by the 
name of the uddroBsee and salutation. Thus in the former case 
we have: ‘Leo epiacopus, servus servorum Dei, ad per]>etuain 
rei memoriam'; or, in the latter : * Leo episcopus, servus 
serv’onim Dei, dilecto filio suo N. salutein et apustolicani bene- 
dictionem.’—(2) The dating clause, which comes at the end of 
the whole, takes the following: form and order ; ‘ Datum Rouiae 
apud S. Petnim (or elsewhere) anno Incaruationis Dominicae 
MPcxx, quinto Kal. Mali, pontifleatus nostri anno quinto.’—(3) 
To this was appended, by Htringrs of silk or hemp, the Inula 
bearing the heads of SS. Peter and Paul, and on the other side 
the name of the reigning Pope.—(4) The document was en¬ 
grossed upon thick j)archment, in an archaic hand, which, after 
the modern Roman style of writing came into use, became 
very artificial and ungraceful, and was known as tcriUnra 
wllattca. During the 17lh cent, this writing and its contrac¬ 
tions became so unfamiliar that it was customary to issue a 
fransmmpium, or copy in ortiinary handwriting, along with the 
olHcial document.—<6) After the substance of the bull, and 
before the dating clause, we commonly find inserted certain 
imprecatory clauses; ‘Nulli ergo,’ etc., and ‘Si qui> autem, 
etc., though this rule was not invariable. It may be well to set 
down the precise form which these clauses ordinarily take: 

' Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat hanc paginam nostrae con- 
cesBionis iufringere vel ei ausu temerario contraire. Si nuls 
autem hoc attemptare presumpserit, indignaiionem omnipo- 
tentis Dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli, anostolorum ejiis, se 
noverit incursurum.’ Sometimes these im)>recatory clauses 
are further followed by directions as to the execution and pub¬ 
lication of the bull, or again by clauses of derogation, begin¬ 
ning: ‘Non obstantibus ironstitutionihus et onlinationibus 
apoBtolicis, privilegiis qucwiue et indultis,' etc. 

Some of the distinctions here indicated, notably 
the presence or onii.ssion of the imprecatory clamses, 
correspond with a distinction in the bulls theni- 
selve.s, which in tlie 13th and subsequent centuries 
are commonly classified as either tituli or inanda- 
nienta. The tituli were for the most part acts of 
grace (indulgentiae)^ concessions of privileges, con¬ 
firmations, tlecisions of points of doctrine or law, 
etc. On the other hanii, the rnandamenta repre¬ 
sented the ordinary correspondence of the Holy 
See. They were orders of tlie Pope, commissions 
to conduct an inquiry or to reform abuses, letters 
written to communicate some important intelli¬ 
gence, or to invite the co-operation of temporal 
sovereigns, or to prc.serihe a line of conduct for 
clergy or laity. Their tenor nearly always includes 
the formula ‘ per apostolica scripta mandamus,’ or 
‘ precipiendo mandamus’—a phrase for which the 
words ‘rogamus,’ ‘ exhortamur,’ ‘monenius’ are 
sometimes substituted. Of these two cla.s.se 3 the 
tituli, though of less interest to the student of 
history, were the more solemn in form, the impre¬ 
catory clauses being rarely omitted. The writing 
was elegant, and carefully executed according to 
certain strict rules, while the bxdla was attached 
with cords of red and yellow silk. On the other 
hand, the rnandamenta showed both in substance 
and form that they were inteniled to serve a more 
temporary purpose. The writing was in a more 
flowing hand, less ornate and less carefully exe¬ 
cuted, the imprecatory clau.ses were generally 
omitted, and the bulla was attached with cords of 
hemp. Throughout we recognize the tendency to 
simplify and to make the issue of bulls, especially 
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those of an administrative nature, more expedi¬ 
tious. But tiiougli the formalities observed in 
the preparation of a nmndamentum of the 14th 
cent, fell far short of what was needed for a 
consistorial bull, still even in the former the en¬ 
dorsements of the various ollicials of the chancery, 
mostly entered upon the fdica, or fold of the 
parchment, show tliat it nnist have passed throuj^h 
a lar^e number of dill'erent hands—tt66rgmrt^ores, 
scriptures, registratores, and finally the department 
of the bullntores, who affixed the seal (see Bauui- 
earten, Aus Kanzhiund Karmner, Freiburg, 1907). 

No won<ier we find that under the pontincate of 
Eugenius IV. (1431) a new form of I’apnl letter of 
a more summary kind was instituted by the Holy 
See, and that henceforth this was commonly em¬ 
ployed in all matters requiring despatch. 

This was known as a ‘brief,’ and it soon almost 
entirely took the place of the earlier mnndamentnm. 

A brief was a document written upon fine vellum, 
and sealed, not with a leaden bulla, but with a 
wax seal bearing the imprint of the ' Fisherman’s 
ring.’ It was written in a tine cursive Roman 
hand, and at the head occurs simply the I’ope’s 
name standing by itself thus : 

Euoknius pp. ml. 

Immediately below this, the Pope greets the 
addressee in the vocative, according to his ranh 
and condition, e.g. ‘Dilecte fill,’ or ‘ Carissime in 
Christo lili,’or ‘ Venerabilis pater in Domino,’ etc., 
with the salutation ‘salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem.’ In constitutions of a more solemn and 
permanent character we often find, instead of this 
greeting, the formula, also already long familiar 
in bulls, ‘od perpetuam rei memoriam.’ Another 
distinctive feature of briefs is the final clause 
expressing the date. It almost invariably takes I 
this form : ‘ Datum Romae apud Sanctuni Fetrum, ] 
sub annulo Piscatoris, die IX Novembns MDXCii 
pont. nri. anno nrimo.’ In contradi.stinction to 
the dating of bulls, which generally, though not 
invariably, at any rate down to the pontificate 
of Innocent XII., is to be referred to the years of 
the Incarnation, beginning 25tli March, the years 
are here to be understood as those of the Nativity. 
Beneath the date the name of the Cardinal Secretary 
of Briefs is usually written as an attestation of 

authenticity. , i I 

With regard to the form of instrument chosen, i 
let us note that this has little to do with the 
importance or binding force of any Papal pro¬ 
nouncement. The decretals, upon which the 
fabric of Canon Law was largely bui t up, almost 
invariably took the form of lesser bulls, simple 
letters or mnndamenta. The first known Bulla 
in Coena, Domini, containing the ‘ Reserved Cases 
of the Holy See, issued by Urban V. in 13W. was 
a mandnnicntum. No doubt there 
a very natural wish to impart some extraneous 
solemnity to documents of dogmatic 
For example, the constitntum of Beneai^^^^^^ 
becinning ‘ Benedictus Deus (29th Jan. 
whTch decides a controversy regardinR the 
Vision, and contains the notable 
perpetnum valit.ira 

TnHrn. definimus —wos issued as a tituiuj wiu 
transmitted toVjn as a brief. f 


the same force as 
when compiling the tirst 


volume of his own pouti- 


Litteras Encyclicas et alia huiusmodi,’ making no 
distinction between the authority attaching to 
these different instruments. So, in more modern 
times, the Society of Jesus, suppre.ssed by Clement 
XIV. with a brief, was restoretl by Pius VII. in a 
bull; while Leo XIII. used a bull to re-establi-sh 
the Catholic hierarchy in Scotland, though Pius IX., 
tu’enty-eight years before, had issued only a brief 
to effect the same purpose in England. The seal 
with the ‘ Fisherman’s ring,’ which is the distinctive 
mark of the brief, was formerly always impressed 
upon red wax within a loop formed oy a twisted 
strip of parchment, and arranged in such a way 
that the seal served at the same time to close and 
secure the folded sheet of vellum to which it wm 
affixed. The ‘Fisherman’s ring’ is mentioned in 
1265 as used by the Pope to authenticate his 
private correspondence, and is probably rnuch 
older. The earliest existing imprc.ssion is said to 
have been discovered in the treasury of the Sancta 
Sanctorum at the Lateran. It belongs to the time of 
Nicholas III. (1277-1280), and represents St. Peter 
ti.shing with a rod and line ; but the identification 
seems somewhat doubtful. In the later examples 
St. Peter is represented in a boat drawing in the 
net. 

In quite modern times some notable modifications 
have taken phace in the rules of the Papal chancery 
regarding the issue of hulls and briefs. Since 1842 
the impre.ssion of the ‘ Fisherman’s ring’ upon red 
wax attached to briefs has given way to a stamp 
in re<i ink hearing the same device. In the case of 
bulls, the scrittura hollatica engrossed upon great 
sheets of parchment has for ordinary purposes been 
discarded—this took place at the beginning of the 
pontificate of Leo Xlii. in 1878—and the document 
IS now written in the same legible Roman hand 
which is used for briefs, while the leaden bulla has 
given way in moat cases to a stamp in red ink that 
can more conveniently be sent by iwst. It is likely 
also that the complicated formalities, which till 
quite lately attended the ordinary exnedition of 
bulls by the via di cancelleria, will be much 
simplified in consequence of the recent re*organiza- 
tion of the Roman Curia. 

Other Apostolic Letters .^further conse¬ 
quence of the ilelays and complications attending 
the issue of bulls, another new kind of instrument 
came into use at the end of the 15th cent, undei 
Innocent VIII. It was a species of brief known as 
n. inotu propria, and it was wnthout any authenli- 
caling seal. As its name imports, it professed to 
1)6 a document issued by the 1 on till of his own 
initiative, without any instance being made to 
him by interested parties. The documents of tins 
class, which continued to be very common during 
the I6th cent., closely resembled briefs in their 
general features, but there are differences in the 
manner of dating, and, of 

mention of the ‘ hhsherrnan’s ring. On the other 
han<l, the words ‘ motu proprio are always intro¬ 
duced, and occur not uncommonly as the initial 
words of the document. For the most part these 
Zwtuprovrios were concerned with the administra- 
Weccl^iastical or civil, of the city of Rome and 
the covernmentof the Papal States, and, in contrast 
to tL more formal bulls and briefs, were frequently 
wuched in Italian. From the insistence which 
their form seemed to lay upon the Papal initiative, 
they were regarded by foreign governments, notably 
V. Hioi nf France with disfavour, and treated as 
a'n en^JoIohment ipo» the libertiee of the GalUcan 

^'In more modern times, the Roman Pontiffs, when 
impart instruction to the clergy and 

* 1 _fUAtr rnla panprMA.Ilv 


when official to the University 1 over which they rule, espe'cially 

rulings “‘J 

Constitutiones, vrdehcet Bullas, et niiqna 
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‘ encyclical.’ As the term imports, this is in form 
a circular letter intended to be passed on from one 
to another of a group of persons, but in practice it 
is a letter addressed to all the bishons in communion 
with the Holy See, or at least to all the bishops of 
a single district or province. The term * encyclical 
letter’ has been in use from an early date, but it 
was not commonly adopted for Papal documents 
before the iSth century. Since then it has come 
increasingly into favour, and Pius IX,, Leo XIII., 
and Pius X. have issued numerous and verj'’ lengthy 
encyclicals, dealing not only with dogmatic ques¬ 
tions, hut alsti witli problems that are primarily 
social and ethical in their scope. One of tlie most 
famous of these encyclicals was that of Pius IX., 
Quayiia cura (8th Dec. 1864), of which the main 
purport was to condemn the principles of Natural¬ 
ism (».«. the exclusion of religion from the govern¬ 
ment of human society), to denounce Socialism 
and Communism, and to vindicate the sacred 
rights of family life ; but it is perhaps j)rincipally 
remembered on account of the ‘ Syllabus ’ of con¬ 
demned errors wiiich was published along with it. 
Leo XIII., again, published a long and very remark¬ 
able series of encyclicals, dealing with a number of 
modern questions, t.g. the encyclical Iimnntabilis 
(21st Apr. 1878), on the evils of the times ; Arcanmn 
divinae sapientiae (10th Feb. 1880), on Christian 
marriage and family life ; Diuturniim illud (‘JOth 
June 1881), on the origin of civil authority; 
Imiiwrtah Dei (1st Nov. 1885), on the Christian 
constitution of States ; Libertfts praestantissimuni 
(20th June 1881), on true liberty ; Rerum novarum 
(16th May 1891), on the Labour question; and 
Satis cognitum (29th June 1896), on religious unity. 
Most of these utterances have been collected ami 
translated, e.g. by J. Wynne in The Great Ency¬ 
clical Letters of Leo Kill. (New York, 1908), and by 
W. Eyre, The Pope and the People (Lomloa, 1897). 

The present I’ope, Piusx., has also shown special 
favour for this form of manifesto, and many of his 
instructions have taken this shape: e.g. his first 
letter to the clergy and faithful of France, 
Vehementer nos (11th Feb. 1906); and the con¬ 
demnation of Modernism, Pascencli doniinici gregis 
(8th Sept. 1907), with very many others. In form 
an encyclical is simply a letter, which in its 
inscriptio mentions the ‘ Patriarchs, Primates, 
Andibishops, Bisliops, and other local <)rdinarie.s,’ 
and concludes with the Apostolic blessing and a I 
simple date including the year of the pontificate. ; 
The Pope’s name ‘ Pius PP. x.’appear.s at the foot. 
It is generally held by Catholic theologians that | 
the mere fact of an encyclical being addressed to 
the whole of Christendom does not constitute it 
an ex cathedra pronouncement, even if it deals 
with dogruatic matters. The degree in which the 
infallible magisterium of the Papacy is involved 
must be ju<lged from the terms used in the docu¬ 
ment itself, and from attendant circumstances. 
This q^uestion is discus.sed with some fullness in 
Choupin, Valeur et decisions doctrinales et dis- 
ciplinaires du Saint-Sitge (Paris, 1908). 

Another form of Papal utterance which calls for 
notice is the ‘allocution,’ which is an address 
delivered by the Pontif! to the Cardinals a.sscnibled 
in secret consistory. This address is sometinie.s 
printed and puhlisned by order of the Pope, who 
chooses this way of making known his judgment 
or wishes with regard to questions, often semi¬ 
political, which are of pressing importance. Hut, of 
course, this pronouncement is not a Papal letter, and 
cannot even in a wider sense he classed as a bull. 

The remaining words, which are used to describe 
documents emanating from the Papal chancery, 
are of a general character, and for the most j>art 
rather loosely used. For examj)le, almost any kind 
of instrument may he described aa a ‘rescript,* 


but strictly the term should be limited to some 
form of answer to an application addressed to the 
Holy See. Such answers in early times often 
began with the words, ‘ Signiticavit nobis dilectus 
hlius,’ and ended with the formula, ‘ Deus te 
incolumem servet.’ Another yery general word 
is ‘constitution,’ and this may be correctly applied 
to any written act which determines some question 
submitted, or lays down a rule to he followed. 

With reference to the collection of Papal bulls and letters, it 
is to be noted that all the extant editions of the Bullarinrn 
Romanum. so far as regards inedia)val documents, are of a 
very unsatisfactory character. The Ihillarium Romanum was 
originally nothing but a private compilation, first formed by 
one Laertius Cherubini at the end of the 16th century. Its 
purpose was to print certain l‘apal constitutions which had 
been issued since the formation of the Corpus Juris Canonici, 
and which, though of great importance to students of law, 
were not accessible in any collected form. Naturally such a 
work did not concern itself much with the Papal letters of 
remote ages. It was the recent utterances which were im¬ 
portant for the compiler's purpose. The various editions which 
followed greatlv enlarged the (collection and brought It up to 
date ; but even in the scholarly work of Cocnuelines, who edited 
the great Rullariutn liomanum (printed in Rome in 3id volumes, 
between 1739 and 1762), nothing but the most meagre gleanings 
are presented of the Papal letters issued during the first IMO 
years of the Church's history. For these earl^' letters the reader 
rniiMt be referred to Coustant, Kpislolae Ponttjicum Romanorum 
(extending to the year 440), and to Thiele’s continuation (which 
brought the collection down to 653), but, most conveniently, to 
the already meutioiied Regesla of .IatTe-l.6wenfeld with the 
continuati(>n by Potthast (which covers the whole period from 
the beginning to the Nth century). Special attention has, of 
course, lieen paid to certain isolate<j pontificates of importance. 
For example, the letters of St. Uregory the Great have been 
edited with great care in tlie quarto series of the MCB, hy 
P. Ewald and L. Hartmann, while the Pupal letters to Charle¬ 
magne and I/mis the Pious have been studied by Carl Humpe, 
also in the Again, under the title of Italia Pontijicia, 

a most thorough piece of work has been undertaken by 
P. F. Kehr in calendaring the ‘privileges' and other Papal 
documents connected with the churches of Italy. ^^lrLher, we 
must note that the pontificate of Innocent iii., from which time 
onward, os stated aliove, the Papal Rrgesta are preserved, 
marks a period of much fuller knowledge. The Rrgesia of 
Innocent in. and of Honorius in., in part, have been pub¬ 
lished in the Patrology of Migne, while that of Honorius m. 
has subsequently been re-edited. None, however, of these 
I’apal Regesta seems to contain copies of all the bulls issued 
during any pontificate, and consequently the fact that any 
document Is lacking in the official register is no sufficient proof 
of its spuriousness. It is probable that for such registration, 
constituting, as it did, an additional safeguard of authenticity 
in CAse of dispute, a fee was demanded, and that registration 
was denied to those who were unwilling to pay the fee. During 
recent years a great effort has been maile to puhli.sh the Regesta 
of the remaining Popes of tlie 13th and following centuries. 
The chief work has been done by the ftcole Franvaise de Ilom« 
with results which may be thus summarized ; 

Regesta completely edited. 

Benedict xi. (1303-1304), ed. O. Grancljean ; 1 vol. 

Nicholas IV. (12SS-1202), ed. E, lAiiglois; 2 vols. 

Honorius iv. (12f55-12S7), ed. M. Prou ; 1 vol. 

Rt gesta in progress. 

Gregory ix. (1227-1*241), ed. L. Auvray; 8 vols. (two com¬ 
puted). 

Innocent IV. (1243-1264), ed. K. Berger ; 4 vols, (three com¬ 
pleted). 

Alexander iv. (1264-1261), ed. Bourcl de la Roni'.i6re and 
others ; 2 vols. (one nearly complele). 

Urban iv. (12G1-12G4), ed. J. Guiraud ; 4 vols. (three com¬ 
pleted). 

Clement rv. (12G.'i-l268), ed. E. Jordan ; 1 vol. (nearly com¬ 
plete). 

Gregory x. and John xxi. (1‘271-1‘277), ed. J. Gidraud and 
L. Cadier; I vol. (nearly complete). 

Nicholas in. (1277-1280), ed. J. Gay ; 1 vol. (begun). 

Martin iv. (1281-1286), ed. ?; 1 vol. (begun). 

Bonifa(^e vni. (1294-1303), ed. O. Digard, M. Faucon, A.Thomas; 

3 vols. (I voL complete). 

Besides these, the 6oole Frangaise de Home has undertaken 
the publication of the letters of tlie Avignon Poj>€8 which have 
reference to French affairs. Amongst these considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made with the letters of John xxii. (131G-1834) 
and Benedict xii. (1334-1342). Further, the ficole Beige de Rome 
has recently bejnin the publication of the Regesta of Clement 
VI, under the editorship of Dom U. Berlidre. 

As regards England in particular, an important undertaking 
has been for some time in progress under the general title of 
A Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great 
Rritain and Ireland. This work, begun by the late VV. H. 
Bliss and continued by J. A. Twernlow, has now extended to 
nine volumes, bringing the record down to the middle of the 
15th cent., and it provides short summaries in English of all 
documents in the Roman Regesta which have any reference U> 
the British Isles. 
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Amongst other isolated efforts may be mentioned the 
Benedictine edition of the Regeiita of Clement v. (1305-1314), 
and Cardinal Hergenrother’s incomplete calendar of the bulls 
and other di^uiuenbs of Leo x. At a much earlier period, 
A. Thelner, librarian of the Vatican, published, chiefly from 
ihfs Regesta, large numbers of Papal bulls, etc., dealing with 
various countries of Eurojw—the British Isles, Hungary, Poland, 
Lithuania, etc., among the number. Special RuUaria, chiefly 
collections of ‘ privileges,’ to which formerly the name Mare Mag¬ 
num was often applied, have also been published for most of the 
great Religious Urders and for some of the Roman Congregations. 


LiTKRATiriiK.— Regarded as a branch of the science of 
* Diplomatics,’ the subject of Papal bulls and briefs possesses 
an abundant literature. A very large number of spurious 
documents of this kind have always been in existence, and the 
detection of these has exercised the oimmen of scholars from 
quite an early period. Naturally the Popes tiiemselves have at 
various times prohibited the fabrication of Paoai letters and 
‘privileges,’under the severest spiritual penalties; and many 
references to the subject will be found among the bulls of such 
Pontiffs as Alexander iii. and Innocent iii. The foundations of 
the true science of diplomatic criticism were laid in Mabillon’s 
great work, De Re Diplumatica (1081-1704), and this was further 
developed and systematized a little later by his fellow Bene¬ 
dictines, Dom Toustain and Dom TassLn, in their Nouveau 
Traits de Diplomatique^ in six volumes quarto. For a com¬ 
pendious modern introduction to the subject, the reader may 
most conveniently be referred to A. Giry, Manuel de Diplo- 
mati<ftie (Paris, 1891), and to the section on Papal diplomatics 
contributed by Schmitz-Kallenberg to II. Meister's h'nnidrus 
der Geachichtawissenschaft (I^eipzig, 1900, vol. i. pj). 172-230), 
both of which works contain ample bibliographies. Besides 
the treatises mentioned in the course of the foregoing article, 

r cial reference should be made to H. Bresslau s ffandbueh 
Urkutuienlehre, still, unfortunate!^', incomplete; to Pflugk- 
Harttung’s great collection of facsimiles, Specimina Selecta 
Chartamm Pontijicum Romanorum (3 vol^ Stuttgart, 1887); 
and to books and papers by P. Kehr, Tangl, Dickamp, 
MUhlbacher, and otners. Many of these contributions have 
appeared in the Mittheil. dea Institute f. Oaterreichs Gtachxchla- 
forschung, or in the Gottingen Nachrichten (Phil.-hlst. Clusse). 
The newly founded Archivjitr llrkvnden/orachunij, edited by 
Brandi, also contains some most valuable work of this kind. 
I'or the practical working of the Papal chancery, the Practica 
CancelUiriae Apoatolicae, edite<l by Schmitz - Kallenherg 
(Munich, 1904); the work of Baumgarten, Aua Kanzlei nnd 
/Vammer (t'reiburg, 1907); and that at E. von Ottenthal, 
Regulae Cancellariae Apostolicae (Innsbruck, 1888), are of 
great importance. Good work of the same kind has also been 
done by French scholars, notably M. Leopold Delisle and the 
Comte de Mas Latrie. 

From the legal point of view, all the larger treatises which 
touch on the sources of the Canon Law devote a certain amount 
of space to the question of Papal bulla and letters. It will be 
sufficient to mention here (besides the great works of Phillips, 
Hinschius, von Scherer, and Wernz): Maassen, Gesch. d^r 
Ouellen und Lit. d. can. Rechta, i. (1870); J, F. von Schulte. 
Ge$ch. der Quellen u. Lit. dea can. Rechta, 3 vols. (1875-80); 
A. Tardif, lliatoire des aourcea du droit canonioue (1887); 
C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Geach. dea Papsttuma und dea rom. 
Katholizimnua (1901). Much useful information about the 
building uj) of Roman Case Law will he found in F. W. Mait¬ 
land's Roman Canon Law in the Church of England (1898). 
The Catholic standpoint regarding the pronouncements of such 
iiiediioval Popes as (iregory vii.. Innocent m., and Boniface viii. 
may be gathered from Hergenrbtlier’s Catholic Church and 
Christian State. (Eng. tr., Lend. 187G)—a work which grew out 
of the ‘ Janus' controversy; or, hotter, from the various articles 
in the Staatelexikon (Herder, Freiburg), edited by Brmler und 
Bacbeni, the 3rd ed. of which is now in course of publication. 

Hekueht Thurston. 


BUNYAN.-i. Life.- John liunyan, the great¬ 
est of allegorbsts, and also tlie greatest exponent 
of the Puritan doctrine in jiopular form, wa.s Iwrn 
at Elstow near Peilford in and died in London 
in 1688. His life tlius covered the troubled period 
of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Restoration, and ended on the eve of the Revolu¬ 
tion. His origin was humble,—‘low and in¬ 
considerable,’ he calls it,—his father being a tinker 
or itinerant brazier. He himself adopted the same 
trade. He learned to read and write, ‘ according 
to the rate of other poor men’s children ’ but his 
small stock of education was quickly lost. He 
seems to have had a somewhat nervous and morbul 
childhood, disturbed by dreams and fears. About 
1645, when he was still hut a lad, he served as a 
soldier. He himself does not say on which side he 
was enrolled, and his biogranhers have either 
followed their own fancy in the matter or have 
been content to regard the point as undecide^ 
But probably Dr. Browns carefully consider^ 
verdict would not now bo disputed, based as it is 
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upon a survey of the local circumstances and the 
‘ strong set of the stream in the Parliamentary 
direction’: ‘It seems scarcely likely that he would 
think his way to independent conclusions so wide 
apart from those of his neighbours, break through 
all the carefully kept lines of the I’arliamentary 
forces . . . and join the Royalist army with the 
king’ (Life, p. 49). Bunyan owed much to hU 
first wife. She restored to him the simple education 
he had lost by disuse ; and she brouglit to him his 
first impressions of practical relimon. They were 
very poor,—‘ not having so much household stuff 
as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both,’—but she 
brought with her two little books. Tlie titles of 
these are noteworthy. They are seeds of a harvest. 
One was I'he Plaine Man's Path way to Heaven, 
Wtverein every itvtn inny clearly see, whether he shall 
be saved or damned, by Arthur Dent. Tlie other 
was Lewis Bayly’s well-known book, The Practice 
of Pietie, directing a Christian hno to walks that 
he may please God. These little hooks must have 
left a deep mark upon the young man’s mind. The 
former is written entirely in dialogue form. The 
latter, though somewhat heavy and common-place 
as a whole, has near its close a long ‘colloquie’ 
between Christ and the soul, so simjile, tender, and 
beautiful that Bunyan himself wight almo.st Jiave 
written it.* We liave possibly here the gerra of 
his love for dialogue, both in allegory and in 
preaching. 

After his marriage there came a period of 
spiritual ujiheaval l;i.sting about four years, and 
recorded with wonderful power and skill in his 
Grace Ahoav^Ung to the Chief of Sinners (1666). 
This book is the key to all his other writings : it 
is his ex{)erience compressed ; the other books are 
his experience writ largo, for in his case, as in that 
of St. Paul, doctrine and experience are in con¬ 
tinual contact. No summary can do justice to 
the vividness of this great little autobiojjraphy; 
and this period of his life, when his soul was in 
the throes of birth, can be suitably described only 
in his own words. It was a period of many 
ditticulties about such matters as election, the day 
of grace, the sin against the Holy Ghost; of many 
.sacrifices — one game and plea.sure after another 
being given up in the hojie of finding peace; of 
many unsatisfied yearnings and aspirations,—‘ Oh I 
how I now loved tho.se words that spake of a 
Christian’s calling 1 as wlien tho Lord said to one, 
Follow me; and to another, Come after me : and 
oh, thought I, that he would say so to me too : how 
gladly would I run after him ! ’ It was a period of 
swift alternations of feeling, ranging from momenta 
of an ecstatic joy—wliich lasted all too short a 
time, and was quickly caught up again, like Peter’s 
sheet, to heaven—to moods of morbid self-torture, 
as when voices seemed to tempt him to sell Christ 
and he persuaded himself that ho had sold his 
Saviour.! He himself admits that there was 
something distraught and unbalanced in his 
condition at this time : ‘ This is the man that hath 
his dwelling among the tombs with the dead ; that 

» ‘ . . . ^oule : Lord, wherefore wouldest thou be lift up 
upon a CJrosHe ? Christ ; That 1 mlKht lift thee up with me to 
heaven. S. : Lord, why wouldeat thou have thine armes nayled 
abroad? C. : Thai 1 'might embrace thee more lovingly, my 
sweet soule. S. : Lord, wherefore was thy side opened with 
a Siieare? C. : That thou mightcHt have a way to come nearer 
mv hc.art S.: Lord, wherefore wouldst thou be buried? C .; 
Tliat thy sinnes might never rise up in ludgement against 

the ‘ Meditation upon Peep of Day ’ from A Book for Boyt 

and Girls : , , , 

‘ 1 oft, though it be peep of day, don t know 

Whether ’tis Night, wliether ’tis Day or no. 

1 fancy that I see a little light; 

But cannot yet distinguish day from night 

I hope, I doubt, but steady yet I be not, 

I am not at a point, the Sun I see not. 

Thus 'tis with such, who Grace but now possesl. 

Tliey know not yet. If they are curst or blest 
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is always crying out and cutting himself with 
stones.’ But the essence of his case did not lie in 
its morbid extremes, but in a genuine conviction 
of sin which wels the Divine preparation for the 
comfort of the Cross. Gradually he found his way 
to peace, the two chief innueuces being Luther’s 
commentary upon Galatians, —‘ most fit for a 
wounded conscience,'—and the ministry of John 
Gifi’ord. This man had formerly been a loose liver 
and an officer in the Royalist army, then a physician 
in Bedford ; finally from 1650, being now a changed 
man, he became the pastor of the newly formed 
Nonconformist congregation in Bedford. He was 
doubtless the prototype of ‘ Evangelist ’; be helped 
Bunyan the pilgrim towards the wicket gate and 
the shining light, and received him into the 
fellowship of the congregation in 1653. From that 
year until 1660 the congregation met in St. John’s 
Church at Bedford, tor the experiment of a 
comprehensive national Church w^as being tried 
under Cromwell, and Gittbrd had been presented 
to the living of St. John’s. 

In 1655, Bunyan removed from Elstow to 
Bedford. In the same year he lost his first wife, 
and was also called by his brethren to open his 
lips as a preacher: * They desired me, and that 
with much earnestness, that I would be willing at 
sometimes to take in hand, in one of the meetings, 
to speak a word of exhortotioii unto them.' His 
message proved immediately acceptable: people 
came by hundreds to hear him ; during the period 
of tolerance he preached more than once even in 
parish churclies. But the Restoration brought the 
Act of Uniformity. Even as early as March 1658 
there had been trouble. The minute.s of the 
Bedford church mention a meeting ‘for counsaile 
what to doe with respect to the indictment against 
bro : Bunyan at ye Assizes for preaching at Eaton.’ 
Nothing seems to have come of that, but 1660 
brought his arrest and the beginning of his im¬ 
prisonment. There has been much uncertainty as 
to the number and places of his incarcerations, 
but once more Dr. Brown’s careful weighing of 
evidence must decide the matter, reinforced as it 
has been by the discovery of the actual warrant of 
arrest for his second ana shorter imprisonment in 
the end of 1675. The first imprisonment was in 
the County Gaol at Bedford, and lasted for twelve 
years, with a break in the middle, and with a 
considerable amount of liberty at times, varied 
with periods of greater strictness. He made tagged 
laces for his own support; wrote Grace Abounding 
and several other books ; and preached in the 
gaol, and occasionally outside it. The second was 
in the Town Gaol on Bedford Bridge : it lasted six 
months, and produced the first part of The Pilgrim^s 
Progress. When the first imprisonment drew to a 
close, the prisoner found new and enlarged service 
waiting for him. The following appears in the 
records of the Bedford church for 2l8t Jan. 1672: 

‘After much geekingr God by prayer and sober conference 
formerly ha<f, the Congregation did at this meeting: with Joynt 
consent (signifyed by solemue lifting up of their hands) call 
forth and appoint our brother John Bunyan to the pastoral! 
office or eldership. And he, accepting thereof, gave up himself 
to serve Christ and his Church in that charge; and received of 
the Elders the right band of fellowship.' 

An orchard was purchased, and a barn that 
stood upon it was converted into a meeting-place, 
which was the home of the congregation until long 
after Bunyan’s deatli. 

From this point onwards his fame as a preacher, 
aided hy his growing popularity as a writer, spread 
far and wide. He became Known as ‘Bishop 
Bunyan,’ and travelled in many directions through 
England. He was often in London, where crowds 
would gather to hear him even at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. Some of the secrets of his success as 
a preacher may be guessed from his printed 


sermons, even though these in their revised and 
enlarged form may difl’er somewhat from the 
spoken word. He used strong and simple lai^uage, 
—his whole mind bein |5 saturated with the English 
Bible. He spoke with intense conviction, especially 
at first, upon the guilt and power of sin : ‘ I preached 
what I felt, what I smartingly did feel. ... 1 
went myself in chains to preami to them in chains, 
and carried that fire in my own conscience that I 
persuaded them to be aware of.’ Later he RO-ve 
more empliasis to ‘Jesus Christ in all His offices, 
relations, and benefits,* and ‘the mystery of the 
union of Christ’; but still, he says, ‘I preached 
what I saw and felt.' There must have been a 
strongly dramatic element in his preaching, as in 
his enlargement of St. Peter’s words, ‘Repent 
every one of you,’ in The Jerusalem Sinner Saved ; 

‘ Objector : But 1 was one of them that plotted to take away 
his life. May 1 be saved by him ? Peter : Every one of you. 
ObJ.: Hut I was one of them that bare false witness against 
him. Is there grace for me? Peter: For every one of you. 
Obj. : But I was one of them that cried out, Crucify him, crucify 
him; and desired that Barabbas the murderer might live, 
rather than him. What will become of me, think you? Peter : 
1 am to preach repentance and remission of sins to every one of 
ou, says Peter. . . Oh! what a blessed Every one qjf you is 
ere!' 

And his me-ssage must have been full of a limit¬ 
less pity and tenderne.ss, the tnie spirit of an 
evangelist, the spirit of the Christ who.se mercy he 
had tasted for himself. John Owen is said to have 
remarked to Charles II. that he would gladly give 
up all his learning for the tinker’s power of reach¬ 
ing the heart, and it is very evident that one of 
Bunyan’s secrets of reaching the heart was just 
his intense compassion. ‘ Mark Rutherford,’ him¬ 
self no mean stylist, selects the following passage 
from The Heavenly Footman as unmatchea in its 
simple eloquence: 

‘To encourage thee a little farther, set to the work, and when 
thou hast run thyself down weary, then the Lord Jesus will 
take thee up and carry thee. Is not this enough to make any 
poor soul begin his race? Thou perhaps cryest, O but I am 
feeble, I am lame, etc.; w’ell, but Christ hath a liosom ; consider, 
therefore, when thou hast run thyself down weary, he will put 
thee in his bosom. He sliall gather the lambs with his arms, and 
carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
witii young. This is the way that fathers toke to encourage 
their children, saying : Ruu, sweet babe, while thou art weary, 
and then 1 will take thee up and carry tliee. He will gather 
his lambs with his arms ana carry them in his bosom ; when 
they are weary, they shall ride,* 

There is more than eloquence in such a passage r 
there is the tenderness of a true shepherd of souls. 

In addition to his wide-spread work as preacher 
and evangelist, Bunyan played a not unimportant 
part in the earlier history of the Baptist denomina¬ 
tion, as an advocate of open communion. The 
church of which ho was pastor hod been founded 
upon a broad basis : 

‘The principle upon which thev thus entered into fellowship 
one with another, and upon which they did afterwards receive 
those that were added to their body and fellowship, was faith 
in Christ and holinese of life without respect to this or that 
circumstance or opinion in outward and circumstantiall things.' 

So runs the old church record, and both Gifford 
and Bunyan seem to have been in sympathy with 
the l)a.sifi. Dr. Brown says that, though Gifford is 
often called a Bantist, there is no evidence to prove 
him such; and though Bunyan was himself 
baptized by immersion in the Ouse, he was draM'n 
into controversy with some of the stricter Baptists 
who found fault with him for hi.s principle of open 
communion. The substance of his treatise, Differ¬ 
ences in Judgment about Water Baptism no bar to 
Communion (1673), and of various other pamiihlets 
and na-ssages, amounts to this—that the point is 
one lor the judgment of the individual, and that 
the Church dare not reject those who are true 
believers, whatever their opinion on tliis point. 

‘ Christ, not baptism, is the way to the sheepfold. 
. . . Baptism also may be abused, and is, when 
more is laid upon it by us than is commanded by 
God.’ He gives us his own preference and practice 
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® Bcavmly Footman, when, after 

‘’,“7,'““ Quakers, Itanters, 
Freewillers, he adds, ‘Also do not have too much 
company with some Anabaptists, though I go 

to liml that one who bore the name ‘ Anabaptist’ 
should have two of Ids children christened after 
his own iiiimersion-one at Elstow in 1654 and one 
at bt. Cuthberts, Bedford, in 1672. Can it mean 
that neitlier Bunyan s first wife, nor his second, 
whom he married in 1660 and who proved herself 
during his tribulation to be a woman of some 
courage and character, shared his personal view, 
and that he did not care enough about the matter 
to insist upon lii.s own nreference? 

2. Works. — According to the list given by 
Dr. Brown, based upon that of Bunyan’s friend, 
Charles Doe, Bunyan produced in ail 60 works, 
one for each year of his life. But this includes 
such items as A Map of Salvation, and various 
tracts and poetical pieces of small bulk, as well as 
the longer controversial, evangelistic, and allegori¬ 
cal works. Grace Ahoundinq i.s referred to above. 
Of the others, apart from tlie three greate.st, the 
niost noteworthy are ; Sorne Gospel-Trutlis opened, 
interesting now chiefly as Bunyan’s first book, 
imbliHhed in 1656, a fiery protest against Quaker 
Mysticism, clear in its style and orderly in its 
arrangement, but giving' a hint only in an 
occasional phra.se of the greater riches that were 
to come ; the various books, such as Come and 
}Vclco7ne to Jesus Christ, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, and The Heavenly Footman, which lue.^erve 
for us the style and substance of Bunyan s actual 
preaching; his Catechism, Instructions for the 
Iipwrant ; and A Book for Boys and Girls, or 
Country Ithinu\^ for Children, 'I’his last is ouaint 
and valuable in itself, and is perhaps the fans et 
ori(jo of a slender but sparkling literary stream 
which has flowed intermittently through the 
generations, ami has not yet spent itself—witness 
The Chihl's Garden of Verses. I’robably the 
modern eliild, accustomed to the skilful and dainty 
catering of K. L. Stevenson and others, would 
count Jiunyitn’s verses, e.xeept in one or two ease.s, 
somewhat heavy and didactic. Yet to the boys 
and girls of the I7tli cent, these ‘rhimes’ may 
have been almost as much of a relief and joy as 
K. L. S. and Edward Lear to the happier children 
of the later 19th century. 


liunyan’s poetry has been severely criticized. It may be 
admitteil that In verse be seldom found bis liberty, and that his 
more extended poc'ins are doggerel. Yet in this region Bunyan 
is better worth knowing than the critics would have us believe. 
Many of his verses are at least melodious, pithy, and memorable. 
And something is to he said for the poetic niiality of tlie man 
who wrote the song of the Sheplierd Boy, and these lines Uptm 
the Swallow : 

‘ This pretty Bird, Oh ! how she flies and sings I 
But could she do so if she had not Wings ? 

Her Wings bespeak my Faith, lier Songs my Peace ; 
When I believe and sing, my Douhtings cease.' 

The first part of The Pilgrim's Progress was 

f )uhli8hed in 1678, tlie second part about seven years 
ater. The book was an immediate and amazing 
aucecss. Three editions of the first part were .sold 
In a year, and in the second ami third of these the 
original srlieme was wisely added to — Worldly 
Wiseman, Mr. By-end’s relations, and Giant 
Despair’s wife being among these happy after¬ 
thoughts. In Bunyan’s lifetime 100,000 copies 
were sold. It is the greatest of allegories. It is 
the line flower of Puritan theology ami exnerience. 
It may be called the first great English novel. 

‘ John Bunyan rnav pa.s8 for the father of our 
novelists,’ says Hallani. Into it, with a pen that 
had found freedom and mastery, he put all his 
marvellous powers of observation : the man who 
has given us Mr. Talkative and Mr. Fearing went 
aliout the worhl with his eyes and ears open. Into 


It he also nut all his own experience, so rich in 
sorrows and in loys. The temjitation is strong to 
suggest originals for the allegorical scenes and 
pei’sonages. Was Elstow Abbey the Mouse Beauti- 
I ful, and was the Slough of Despond suggested by 
the mi^ fields near Bunyau’s birthplace? Wa.s 
Jiulgo Jeflreys or Sir John Kelynge the original of 
Judge Hate-good ? Was Faithful’s voice, over¬ 
heard in the valley, the voice of Martin Luther ? 
And was Christiana Bunyan’s second wife and 
Mercy his first? These things are better left 
vague. But wo touch the real source of the whole 
matter when we study Bunyan’s own experience. 
Here, e.g., is the original of the Slough of Despond 
in G^'ace Ahounding : ‘I vould in these days, often 
greate.sL agonies, even flounce towards the 
promise, as the horses do towards sound ground, 
that yet .stick in the mire.’ There have been very 
varying Judgments as to the value of the second 
part of The Pilgrim's Progress. Its geographical 
interest i.s, of course, less than that of the tirst, 
because the story leads the reader along a familiar 
path ; and the dialogue is in places weaker. But 
Mr. Fronde’s severe disparagement is entirely 
misleading, if only because or the extraordinary 
richness of tiie second part a.s a book of character. 
Mr. Brisk, Mr. Honest, Greatheart, Mercy, Mr. 
Fearing, Madam Bubble, and the rest are mimit- 
ahle and immortal. But, indeed, criticism of The 
Pilgrim's Progress, if it he based on sympathy, 
soon loses itself in alfection. Sir Walter Scott 
speaks foi the miiltitndeof Bnnyan’s readers when 
ho says : 

‘ .iohn Biinyfor.s ])artthle iimat be dear to many, as to us, from 
the rcooll^'i-fion that in youth they were endued with pc'rmiaaion 
to peruHt! it at times when all studies of a nature merely enter¬ 
taining were proiuhiteii ’ (Quart. Rev., Got. 1830).* 

No other book except the Bible so unites the hearts 
of young and old, learned and simple, the lover of 
beauty and the lover of sanctity. 

In The Life and Death of Mr. Bndman, published 
in 1680, Bunyan made an attempt to tell the 
opposite story, and describe a pilgrimage from bad 
to worse. The attempt is not very successful. It 
is retarded by being cast in dialogue form through¬ 
out; it is weighted with amazing anecdotes, which, 
however interesting from their mere incredibility, 
distract attention from the main story ; it loses 
itself in tedious discussions, e.r;., on the dilVeronce 
between cursiim and swearing. But the pen that 
createil the Pilgrim had not lost all its cunning. 
There are many passages acute in observation and 
happy in expression, like the phrase about Mr. 
Badman’s ‘mournful, sugared letters’ to his 
creditors; and the book is full of Bunyan’s keen 
observation and knowledge of life : * I tliink I may 
truly say that, to the best of my remembrance, all 
the things that I here discourse of, I mean as to 
matter.s of fact, have been acted uiion the stage of 
this xvorld, even many times before mine eyes.’ 
And the book has value still as a picture of the 
rougher and uglier side of English life in Biinyan’s 
time. Perhaps the author’s artistic restraint is 
never more linely exliibited than in giving Mr. 
Bad man a qiiiet and peaceable deathbed. 

In The Holy War (1682) Bunyan rose again 
almost to his own loftiest level, and created another 
allegory second only to The Pilgrim's Progress. 
The task in this case was more ditlicult. Tlicugh 
there is more Biblical foundation for the figure of a 
war than for that of a pilgrimage, the former is less 
easy to draw out into a connected story. Defects 
and inconsistencies are easily observable, e.a., 
Mansoul seems now the soul of a man, now the 
soul of humanity. It is dangerous also to bring 

* Cf. Macaulay in hia Essay on * John Bunyan': ‘ That 
wonderful book, while it obtaina admiration from the most 
fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too simple to 
admire it.' 
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the Persona of tlie Trinity into action and dialogue. 
But if there be defects in construction, there is not 
a weak [lage in the actual writing, and the style 
throughout seems mysteriously to take on a quality 
kindred to its theme—something of the strength 
of a rampart, something of the sound of a trumpet. 
Once more observation and experience are manifest 
continually. Bunyan’s soldiering serves him well 
in his battle scenes. His heart remembers how 
this sort of thing is done: the evolutions of 
Emmanuel’s army, * the handling of their arms and 
managing of their weapons of war, were marvel¬ 
lously taking to Mansoul and me.’ The new 
modelling of Mansoul is a reflexion of the changes 
that were compulsorily brought about in the civic 
arrangements of towns like Bedford as Common¬ 
wealth or Monarchy got the upper hand. The 
setting up of a ministry in Mansoul is also full of 
echoes of times when the ecclesiastical foundations 
were unsettled, and contending ideals enjoyetl 
alternate periods of supremacy. Bunyan hanclles 
all this with exhaiistless skill and ingenuity : e.^., 
there is a whole analysis of persecution, clear and 
complete, packed into one corner of the plot. 
When the Blood men were taken, they were had 
before tlie Prince, and 

* he found them to be of three several counties, though they all 
came out of one land. One sort of them came out of Blindman- 
shire, and they were such as did ignorantly what they did. 
Another sort of them came out of Olindzealshire, and they did 
superstitiously what they did. The third sort of them came out 
of the town of Malice, in the county of Envy, and they did what 
they did out of spite and implacableness.’ 

In the scheme of this allegory, there is naturally 
less room for character-drawing than in the other, 
yet who can forget that deaf and angry man, old 
Mr. Prejudice, or the darling of Diabolus, Captain 
Anything? Moreover, in the dealings between 
Emmanuel and Mansoul there appears, as in all 
Bunyan ever wrote, his passionate love for his 
Lora, and the Lord’s love and pity for his sinful 
but aspiring servants. 

3 . Place and influence.—Bunyan’s influence was 
immediate and enormous, not in his own denomina¬ 
tion only, not in his own country only. The 
Pilgrim's Progress was translated into Welsh in 
1688, into Duttdi in 1682, into German in 1703, into 
French in 1685. Bunyan’s empire has grown steadily 
with the passing generations, mainly through this 
his best Known book : perhaps the best criterion 
of its extent to-day is the fact that in the summer 
of 1909 the Religious Tract Society announces 
versions in 112 different languages and dialects. 
Even such an edition as that produced by J, M. 
Neale in 1853, with insertions and alterations in 
the worst possible taste, designed to make the 
book teach a difl'erent scheme of doctrine from 
that of its author, is a proof of Bunyan’s wide 
sovereignty and of the appeal he makes to minds 
of many dittereiit tyj)es. In addition to the quali¬ 
ties alluded to incidentally above—his pictorial 
style, uniting the young and the old ; his strong, 
simple, Biblical English, uniting the educated and 
the unlearned ; his knowledge of life ; his faithful- 
ne.ss to his own deep experience; his historical 
position as our great exponent of Puritanism at its 
best—the following may be mentioned as among 
the secrets of an influence so wide and enduring : 

(a) Bunyan’s real originniity* This qufluity 

* Hallam, * that ni^g^ard of applause,’ has this : ‘ Ilis success 
In a line of composition like the spiritual romance or allegory, 
which seems to have been frigid and unreadable in the few 
instances where it had been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
his want of all learning and his low station in life. He was 
therefore rarely, if ever, an imitator ; he was never enchained by 
ruies. Bunyan possessed in a remarkable degree the power of 
representation; his inventive faculty was considerable, but the 
other is his distinguishing excellence. He saw, and makes us 
see, what be describes; he is circumstantial without prolixity, 
and, in the variety and fre(]uent change of his incidents, never 
lofles sight of the unity of his allegorical fable ’ (Lit. llistory. 


may be claimed for him even apart from the ques¬ 
tion of borrowed materials. Shakespeare can be 
original even when he is working over the story of 
some old chronicler: resurrection can be so managed 
as to be equivalent to creation. Mucli ingenuity, 
however, has been expended on the attenipt to find 
a source for the Pilgrim-stoiT. Guillatime de 
Guileville’s Le Pdlerinage de VHomme in Lyd^^ate’s 
version ; Bernard’s The Isle of Man^ or the Legal 
Proceedings in Manshire against Sin ; and other 
existing allegories or romances have been suggest^ 
as the source of Bunyan’s inspiration ; or it is 
alleged that he found his seecl-thought, say, in 
The Plaint Man's Path-way ^ or in the letter of an 
’ Italian martyr in Foxe’s ISooke of Martyrs ^ which 
says, ‘ I will travel up to the New Jerusalem. . . . 
Behold, I have entered already on my journey.’ 
Probably Bunyan gathered seed-thoughts every¬ 
where, and plagiarized prodigiously from the open 
book of life. But the question of his literary 
originality is very carefully examined in the preface 
to Fumivall’s edition of Lydgate’s de Gudeville^ 
and the wise conclusion reached is this: ‘ In one 
Book alone, the Bible, supplemented by Bunyan’s 
own experience, we may trace all the influences 
necessa^ for the production of The Pilgrim's 
Progress.' 

(5) His practical sagacity and ethical force. 
Bunyan the evangelist does not altogether hide 
Bunyan the moralist: the two are one. * He 
was securely weighted with unshifting ballast, 
the ballast of common sense.’ The story of Mr. 
Badman’s fraudulent bankruptcjr shows how Bun¬ 
yan had an eye for the insincerities and corruptions 
of the commercial world. Some of his counsels 
are startlingly close to modern problems of com¬ 
mercial morality: ‘ Art thou a seller and do 
things grow cheap ? Set not thv hand to help or 
hold them up higher. Art tnou a buyer and 
do things grow dear? Use no cunning or de¬ 
ceitful language to pull them down.’ There is 
no thought more characteristic of Bun van, in spite 
of his lurid pictures of the agonies of tne lost, tnan 
this—that sin is hell; sin is the worm ; sin is the 
fire; it would be better to be sinless in hell than to 
be a sinner in heaven. 

(c) His broad and genial humanity. This shows 
itself in many ways,—not least in his kindly and 
hearty humour,—his portraits, such as those of 
Mr. Brisk, Talkative, Sir Having Greedy, Chris¬ 
tiana and her comrades dancing over the fate of 
Giant Despair, his skill in inventing amusing and 
delightful names, and his way of poking fun at those 
whom he would gently rebuke. Still more strik¬ 
ingly does his breadth of humanity come out in his 
whole management of the Pilgrim’s story. There 
are .so few ecclesiastical waymarks that one would 
never guess the author’s own position, and when 
Giant rope is omitted the book can be used with 
profit and pleasure by Catholic readers. He avoids 
the temptation to which religious teachers of 
strongly marked experience often yield—the 
temptation to think that all others must walk 
in tneir footprints in order to be safe. This is 
finely brought out in the contrast between the ex¬ 
periences of Christian and Faithful in the first 
part, and in the room that is found in the second 
part for a rich variety of character and experi¬ 
ence. 

(d) The note of the Evangel. The most intimate 
and enduring secret of the hold that Bunyan has 
over multitudes of men is this, that he was so great 
a lover of men, and so passionately loyal to the 
supreme Lover of men. His friend Doe calls him 
* a great convert ’; and, because he was so great and 
80 thorough a convert, he is a great exponent of 
the motives that have supreme converting power. 
Hence The Pilgrim's Progress is, as Coleridge calls 
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it, * Summa Theologiae Evangelicae.^ And, in spite 
of the many clianj^es of standpoint and vocabumry 
since Bunyan’s day, he will still be for many 
generations to come the teacher and the friend of 
those who have no other explanation of their own 
deliverance than this ‘ He nath given me rest by 
his sorrow and life by hia death ’ 

LiTKRATiniB —The literature of this aubject ia now enormous 
Among the bloKraphies, that by lohn Brown (London, 1885, 
new ed 1002) stands alone In its completeness, and in its 
wealth of extracts from historical sources such as the minutes 
of Bunyan’s church Among smaller biographies and critical 
studies there may be mentioned. Macaulay, K»aay$, ‘John 
Bunyan ’ (1831), J A. Froude In the ‘ English Men of Letters 
senes (1887), ‘Mark Rutherford' in the ‘Literary Lives' 
series (1906), lues by Southey (1881) and Canon Venables 
Q888), lectures by Dean Howson in ‘Companions for the 
De\out Life ’ (1877), and by W Robertson Nicollin the ‘ Evan 
gehoal SuccusiOQ series (1884). There is also a large literature 


of exposition, devoted mainly to T\$ Pilgrim’$ Progress In 
addition to the older books, such as Cheever (1844), there an 
Kerr Bain s two volumes on Ths People of the Pilgrimage (188u 
—unique in their thoroughness and in the almost too great 
weiffbt of learning they bring to their task The lecture sermons 
of A. Whyte (two volumes on //is PiUjnm (1893, 1894], one 
on The Holy Har (1896], one on Grace Abounding [1908]), are 
also the product of deep knowledge, sympathy, and enthusiasm, 
and have done much to create a new public for Bunyan A 
series of papers on The Pilgnm has recently been contributed 
by J Keiman to The Expontory Times (xvi [1906] ff ) Among 
earlier fugitive pieces. Sir Walter Scotts review of Southey's 
Life in the Quarterly Review, Oct 1880, is interesting, especi 
ally for its comparison and contrast between Bunyan and 
Spenser The best vindication of Bunvan’s originality is that 
alluded to above, in 10 pp of the introduction to Furnivall’s de 
Guilevtlle Bunyan’s vomplete Works have been edited by Q 
Offor and R Philip, 3 vols., London, 1853 (new ed 1862), and 
there are critical texts with notes and glossaries issued by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, and (the text iJone) by the Cambridge 
University Prea* J. M. E. ROSS. 
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